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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-FOURTH CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 


Tuourspay, March 16, 1916. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, God of all the nations and of all people, Thou 
knowest our thoughts afar off and there are no secrets in our 
hearts hidden from Thee. We lift up our hearts to Thee and 
ask if there be anything in them of an offense to any of Thy 
children that Thou wilt take it from us and remoye our sins 
far from us. With clean hands and pure hearts may we address 
ourselves to the tasks of the day and meet the tremendous re- 
sponsibilities that are upon us now as a Nation. Let Thy light 
shine upon the pathway of cur national progress. 

We remember to-day those who represent this Nation who 
have crossed the international boundary and who are in places 
of great danger. O God, guide Thou our boys; and we pray 
that out of the present unrest there may speedily come peace, 
brotherly love, and friendship. We pray that the gospel of Thy 
Son may follow the conflicts of men and bring through its 
blessed ministry an end of war and reestablish the nations of 
earth in mutual confidence and good will. We ask for Christ’s 
sake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting estimates 
of appropriation for increases in the office of the Supervising 
Architect, Treasury Department (S. Doc. No. 358), which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 

rinted. 

p He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the Captain 
Commandant, United States Coast Guard, submitting estimates 
of deficiencies in the appropriations fòr the Coast Guard for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916 (S. Doc. No. 359), which, 
with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10037) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and 
sailors of said war, and requesting a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, agree to the conference asked for by the House, 
the conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the 
Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Jounson of Maine, Mr. Hvaues, and Mr. McCuarser con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11078) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and 
sailors of said war, and requesting a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, agree to the conference asked for by the House, 
the conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the 
Chair. : 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Jounson of Maine, Mr. Huemes, and Mr. MCCUMBER con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER CO. 
Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I am not much of a be- 
liever in having articles from newspapers read from the desk, 
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but some time ago a Member of this body sent to the desk and 
had inserted in the Recorp an article, which appeared in Har- 
per’s Weekly some time during the year 1914, grossly libelous, 
upon some eminent and highly respected citizens belonging to 
a distinguished family in my State. 

On yesterday in one of the courts of New York Judge Mayer, 
in determining a case brought by the author of these articles 
where their truth was a material question, dismissed the suit, 
rebuked the plaintiff for his action, and gave a judicial deter- 
mination of those facts which were most libelously alleged 
against these citizens of my State. 

I ask that the report of this case and the judge's opinion 
as contained in the New York Sun of to-day be read by the Sec- 
retary, and I should like to say a few words when the reading 
has been concluded. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


[From the New York Sun, Thursday, Mar. 16, 1916.] EN 


Du PONTS ABSOLVED OF Treason CHance—Covrr Dismisses $50,000 
LIBEL Suir INVOLVING UNITED STATES POWDER SECRETS—JUDOE RE- 
BUKES WRITER, 
After hearing stron 


testimony for the defense from such witnesses 
as Hudson Maxim an 


Rear Admiral William M. Folger, former Chief 
of Ordnance of the United States Navy, Judge Julius ST Mayer, of the 
Federal district court, 8 dismissed the $50,000 libel action 
brought against E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co. by C aries Johnson Post, 
a magazine writer. 

Post was the author of several articles published in Harper's Weekly 
in May, 1914, in which he a the du Pont interests of giving 
out to rman powder manufacturers secrets concerning the manufac- 
ture of powder for the United States Government. The du Pont com- 
pany sent a letter to magazine editors throughout the country condemn- 
ng the articles as outrageously libelous,” and declaring that the editor 
of the magazine which published them had become conyinced of their 
unfairness. Post contended in his suit that the letter had injured 


him by prejudicing the Ineg against his work. 
In hie sha: ses Sh i to the laintif, delivered from the bench, Judge 


Mayer said that Post instead of having been libeled had committed 
libel per se against the du Pont interests by holding the officials of 
the company up as traitors to their country without haying first made 
a fair investigation. 


THE COURT’S OPINION, 


„ hold as a matter of law,“ said the judge in dismissing Post's suit, 
“that no man has a right to accuse an erican citizen of such a hor- 
rible crime as treason without knowing what he is talking about. The 
pamar in two articles charged the defendants with being spies of 

oreign Governments, That is the gravest crime of which an American 

could be charged, and I consider the accusation libelous per se. When 
the defendants in their letter said that Post had grossly libeled them 
they stated the truth. They came right back like real men, and I 
should have despised them if they had not taken that course.” 

The burden of the testimony given by the witnesses for the defense 
was to the effect that the contracts entered into between the du Pont 
company and the United Rhenish Westphalian Mills in November, 1889, 
were not only known to the United States Government but approved of 
by it; that the interchange of powder-making formulas between the 
American and German companies rather than being injurious to this 
Government was beneficial, as the German companies were making far 
better powder; that the United States Government had no secrets to 
lose; and, finally, that the du Pont company had always aided the 
United States Government even to its own injury. 


FOLGER ON STAND, 


Rear Admiral Folger, retired, testified that the international powder 
agreements had been entered into by the German and American con- 
cerns while he was the Chief of Ordnance under the late Gen. Benjamin 
Tracy, then Secretary of the Navy. It was at the request of Gen. 
Tracy, the witness said, that one of the du Pont family was sent to 
Germany to get the formulas for making brown prismatic powder. The 
contract which the da Ponts entered into with the Rhenish Westphalian 
Mills, he said, was examined and approved by Gen. Tracy. t was 
regarded as highly satisfactory, as the making of brown prismatic and 
og oa Ee yan a powder had been very unsuccessful in this country 
up to that point, 

Hudson Maxim although admitting that the United States Govern- 
ment maintained laboratories for powder experiments, declared it to be 
untrue that the smokeless powder in use now was the result of experi- 
ments made by officers working in these laboratories. These officers, 
he said, had taken out some patents, but they had never been used. The 
du Ponts, he said, were the greatest powder manufacturers in the world. 

5 Xet he replied to a question from Edgar A. Ryder, attorney for 
Post, “I am at present an 1 of the du Pont company, but I don’t 
own any stock. I wish I did.” 

Col. B. G. Buckner, vice president of the du Pont company, and head 
of that concern’s department devoted to the manufacture and sale of 
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milita: ton, chief 
counsel for the defense, to refute Post’s c that he had ever done 
anything to injure the Government. He denied that he had ever trans- 
mitted to any foreign Government any secrets concerning the manu- 
facture of smokeless powder which his company manufactured under 
contract for the American Government. 


Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I suppose if I were con- 
trolled by political considerations possibly I should be glad: to 
see the people who have sometimes been chiefly interested in 
this great company labor under all the false charges that might 
be made against them, but it seems to me to be my duty to say 
a word for these very eminent and respectable people who have 
performed their patriotic duty toward the country which their 
great great grandfather adopted more than a century ago; and 
being my constituents, I think this article should be inserted, 
as I have been permitted to insert it, in the RECORD. 

Those great powder manufactories were started more than a 
hundred years ago and for the past hundred years have con- 
tributed to the safety and the welfare of this country. The son 
of the man who came originally to this country—who, by the 
way, was a very distinguished. and illustrious. Frenchman, 
Pierre Samuel du Pont, who is well known in the history of 
France and somewhat in the history of this country—finding 
that the powder manufactured in this country was very unfit 
for ordinary use, returned to France and there visited the great 
chemist Lavoisier and studied powder making in his labora- 
tories. Returning here, practically the first great work that the 
company did—it was then a firm—was to supply our ships on 
Lake Erie with powder, and by that means they aided in the 
great victory of Commodore Perry. 

Ever since that time these works have continued to supply 
at fair prices, according to the testimony of the officials of the 
Government, and: in cooperation with this Government what- 
ever was needed of them. Lafayette, Jefferson, and other dis- 
tinguished’ men were instrumental, 1 think, in obtaining the 
establishment of these works, and were friends of the people 
who established them. 

Never in any war since they have been Americans has any 
member of this family, so far as I know, eyer failed to per- 
form his full and patriotic duty; and knowing the heads of the 
firm and of the company personally, as I have, in many cases 
very well, men who have been the heads: of that company for 
the past 50 or 60 years, I know their character, attainments, 
reputation, and patriotism, and I am very glad to have an op- 
portunity to insert this judicial opinion in regard to the libelous 
article which, undoubtedly unknowingly, was inserted by a 
Senator some time ago in the Recor of the proceedings of this 
body. 


powder, was put on the stand by Martin W. Little 


PROHIBITION IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. JONES: Mr. President, I desire to give notice that on 
Saturday, at the conclusion of the remarks of the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Hardwick], T shall submit some remarks with 
reference to the proposed referendum: on prohibition to the 
people of the District of Columbia. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, we have upon our 
calendar reported with the unanimous. approval of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor the bill providing for voca- 
tional education, which was prepared’ by the joint commission 
under a joint resolution last year. The bill will be brought to 
the: attention of the Senate in the near future, and I wish to 
have printed in the Recorp certain resolutions: that have been 
passed with reference to it. 

The bill was submitted to the department of superintendence 
of the National Educational Association; also to the American 
Home Economies Association; and also to the educational com- 
mittee of the American Federation of Labor. All of these or- 
ganizations have given, through committees, careful study to 
the bill, and they haye indorsed it with one exception. 

The bill as presented to the Senate provides for a board of 
control consisting of Cabinet members. The department of 
superintendence, National Education Association, and the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association each recommend that the 
board of control should be members. selected outside of the 
Cabinet. I ask that the resolutions be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS. 
(Department of en Na onai Education Association, Feb. 
à 5 
Resolved, That the department reaffirms its approval of Federal aid 


to vocational education as proposed in the Smith-Hughes bill and now 

before Congress. It believes, however, that the work to be done is so 

important and so diversified as to require the creation of a Federal board 

to administer the act, who shall give their undivided attention to the 

. ane who shall be representative of the educational interests to 
sery 


[American Federation of Labor.] 


Resolved, That the executive council of the American Federation of 
Labor indorse the Smith-Hughes bill for industrial education, with the 
declarations made by the National Society for the Promotion of Indus- 
trial Education, as contained in the quoted parts of the letter to Con- 
gress of January 27, 1916, 

[American Home Economics Association, Feb. 25, 1916.] 


The American Home Economics Association, assembled in Detroit, 
reaffirms its approval of Federal aid to vocational education, as pro- 
vided for by the (my, E bill, recommended by the President's 
Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education and now before 


Con 

The association believes, however, that the ends to be served are so 
important and so diversified as to require a Federal board, the members 
of which shall give their undivided attention to the administration of 
the act and shall be representative of the interest to be served. 


IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have a table compiled by 
Mr. C. H. Brown, chairman of the hosiery manufacturers’ legis- 
lative committee, in reference to the imports of merchandise 
and agricultural products on October, 1915, October, 1914, and 
also October, 1912, which I ask to have printed in the Recorp 
without reading. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp; as follows: 

A TARIFF TALE. 


Imports of merchandise and jcultural products in October, 1915 and 
1914, under the Underwood and October, 1912, under the Payne 
law, using for comparison products which are subject to the most 
severe. competition, 


Products. 


1018 values. 1914 values.| Increaso. IENEI 


Decrease, 
37,295 | 448, 411, 409 302,893 
40, 589. 52,614 12) 025 61, 527 
59, 349 165,040 | 105,61 188, 933 
586,822 | 610, 23, 824 535, 820 
e E 
9 
14,858 75, 739 61, 231 277141 
118,600} 172,070 64, 239 36, 683 
8, 854: 20) 454 11, 600 None. 
288,223 | 338,205 51, 982 353, 434 
41, 181 75, 985 34, 754 77, 830 
1,984,846 | 2,365,875 | 401,020 1,722,030 
416,563 | 5,200,163 |. 1,783,600 770, 559 
None. 7,856 7,856 20, 966 
242,006 300,27 58, 164 609, 850 
48,153 | 216,365 108,212 230, 312 
25,251 44,233 |. 18.087 46, 405 
2,605 15,114 12, 508 32, 472 
> 850,750 | 1,144,376 | 204,025 842; 673 
Seat quu dairy pron | as] f | 18780] 1,388 0i 
and dair s „423, 3 641 
Ofleloth and Mh Aeum : 45,903 | 143,1 97,100 12 eas 
2,2720 2,277,128 2,508 1, 985,514 
112, 977 603 125, 688 140,222 
1% „ pauh 
* , 190 
1, 120; 196 990,403 | 1, 713,333 
18, 871,869 22, 885, 421 
„040,131 17,131,328 


In the monthly comparisons for October, 1915, Mr. C. H. Brown, of 
the hosiery manufacturers’ 9 committee, uses 38 products, 11 
of which are breadstuffs, cloc watches, nets and nettings, hides and 
skins, perfumeries, seeds, artificial silk, vegetables, laths and shingles, 
and wool and angora hair, and which show an increase in imports, 

ed with 1914, of $13,483,723, the totals being in October, 1914, 
16,556,408, and in October, 19185. $30,040,131, while in October, 1912, 
a were 517.131.328. 
he ir ei 27 products, aluminum . aluminum manufactures, 
automobiles and pa cotton cloths, embroideries, lace and lace arti- 
cles, cotton stockings, knit goods, eggs, handkerchiefs, yarns, fish, fruits 
and nuts, plate glass, other glacsware, cutlery, ename ware, tin plate, 
leather and tanned skins, leather gloves, meat and dairy products, oil- 
cloth and linoleum, paper and manufa films and plates, silk 
manufactures, wood Ng ana woo! manufactures, show a decrease from 
$28,433,581 to 818,871 „being $9,561,721. $ 

The total imports of the 38 products in October, 1915, were $48,911,- 
991, compared. with $44,989,089 in. October, 1014, an increase of 
$3,922,002. the total imports in both years being much larger than 
under the Payne law in 1912, which were $40,016,749. 

With the exception of three months, during the pest two years imports 
of the products we have used have been heavier than in the same 
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months under the Payne law; and while total imports of all merchan- 
dise have decreased, such has not been the case with many products 
having severe foreign competition ; and where a decrease in products of 
this class has been shown, it has been slight, rarely falling below the 
imports of the same products under the Payne law. 

Farmers should be interested in the increase in imports in October, 
1915, covering 8 which they supply,. Breadstuffs show an in- 
crease of $1,596,657; hides and skins, $6,100,767; wool and angora 
hair, S18: „182, making an increase of over $12,000,000 ju farm prod- 
ucts alone, 

With the foreign war in full swing, and-imports supposed to be much 
restricted, it is not bac encouraging to those who supply the above 
products to know, as disclosed by the figures, that foreign manufacturers 
can send us more merchandise than under the Payne law, a fact that 
seems to prove our contention that the Underwood law always has been, 
and is now, a menace to American industry, and fully justifies the alarm 
felt over the conditions that must prevail when the war ends, and which 
can only be prevented by some form of tariff legislation which will pro- 
tect the home producer. 

The hosiery and knit-goods industries are now practically in complete 
control of the home market, as imports are too small to cut any figure 
in the trade, but, unfortunately, they are unable to take itary 
of the opportunity presented, owing to the scarcity of dyes, and at this 
time 8 indicates that there will be any immedlate relief from the 
dye situation. Hosiery and knit goods manufacturers have been able 
to advance selling prices to some extent, but not to prices anywhere 
near the increa cost of production, due to the high price of dyestuffs 
and higher wages, resulting from labor legislation. 


DEALING IN COTTON FUTURES. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I have here a resolution from the Presi- 
dents’ Association of the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America in regard to the cotton-futures bill, which I 
ask to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

To the Senate and House of Representatires, Washington, D. O.: 

Whereas when the cotton-futures act, known as the Smith-Lever bill, 
was passed, section 11 was injected for the expressed purpose of forc- 
ing all foreign countries to accept the American standard of grades by 
levying a toll of 2 cents per pound, or $10 per base, for each trans- 
action in hedging by American dealers in foreign cotton exchanges 
and as now e by the subcommittee, it is proposed to levy the 
same toll on all transactions by foreign dealers in American cotton 


exchan ; and 
Whereas felloving as we do that any and all tolls of whatsoever nature 

levied on such transactions, either on American or foreign dealers, 

is a burden directly borne by the cotton producers; and 

Whereas if the American standard of grades, under such penalty, be 
adopted by foreign 53 the adoption would be without benefit 
to Re producer and dearly purcha by the cotton raisers: Now, 

. therefore, be it . 

Resolved, That we, the members of the President’s Association of 
the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of America, and 
members of the marketing committee of said organization, in conven- 
tion assembled at New Orleans, La., this the 9th day of March, 1916, 
most respectfully urge that you immediately reenact into law the 
Smith-Lever bill, omitting section 11 and section 11a, thereby saving 
an untold amount to the producers of cotton; 

Resolved 1 That a copy of these resolutions be furnished to each 
Senator and Member of the Congress of the United States, and that 
copies be furnished to the press. 

O. P. FORD, 
President and member of the Marketing Committee 
Farmers’ Union of Alabama, McFall, Ala. 
J. L. SHEPARD, 
President and member of the Marketing Committee 
Farmers’ Union of by en Greensboro, Fla. 


. W. TAYLOR, 
President and member of the Marketing Committee 
Farmers’ Union of Oklahoma, Roff, Okla. 
I. N. MCCOLLISTER, 
President and member of the Marketing Committee 
Farmers’ Union of Louisiana, Many, La. 
H. N. POPE, 
President and member of the Marketing Committee 
Farmers’ Union of Tewas, Fort Worth, Tea. 


Whereas the State of Alabama, through its legislature, in September 
last enacted a measure in favor of legitimate transactions in cotton- 
future contracts, which at the same time prohibited, under severe 
penalties, bucket shopping, which is gambling on the price of cotton, 
with no intention on the part of the gamblers to either receive or 
deliver the cotton claimed to be called for; and 

Whereas legitimate business on the exchanges in legal contracts is a 
help as a price insurance to the farmer in disposing of his products, 
while the bucket shop is a curse to the country, encouraging petty 
gambling by irresponsible parties: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we, the members of the Presidents’ Association of the 

Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of America and members 

of the marketing committee of said organization, in convention as- 

sembled, at New Orleans, La., this, the 9th day of March, 1916, most 
respectfully urge that every cotton State adopt a measure similar in 
form to the Alabama law. 

Resolved further, That attention be called to the fact that the Ala- 
bama law is an indorsement of the act of Congress known as the United 
States cotton-futures act, which act is the result of years of study 
in the interest of the producers of cotton by the best brains and the 
ablest men representing the Southern States in both branches of Con- 
gress ; further, that its practical trial during the S tart year has demon- 
strated that (excepting sec. 11, which restrict business with for- 
een countries) it meets the needs of the cotton growers, eliminating 
evils which have heretofore been complained of. 

Resolved also, That the farmers of the South claim the right to dis- 
pose of their cotton either by future contract or otherwise, as they may 
deem proper, and that they’ claim the right to buy or sell legitimate or 
legal future contracts at home or abroad whenever or wherever they 
may consider their best interests demand; further, that they are oj 
posed to any law or laws that may in any manner restrict them In 


the free exercise of their judgment in reference to the handling of 
their business. 
7 I. N. MCCOLLISTER, 
President and member of the Marketing Committee 
Farmers Union of Louisiana, Many, La. 
N. POPE, 
President and member of the Marketing Committee 
Farmers’ Union of Teras, Fort Worth, Tex. 
O. P. FORD, 
President and member of the Marketing Committee 
Farmers’ Union of Alabama, McFall, Ala. 
` J. L. SHEPARD, 
President and member of the Marketing Committec 
Farmers’ Union of Florida, Greensboro, Fla. 
O. W. TAYLOR, 
President and member of the Marketing Committce 
Farmers’ Union of Oklahoma, Roff, Okla. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker of 
the House had signed the following enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lution, and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 403. An act granting to the State of Oklahoma permis- 
sion to occupy a certain portion of the Fort Sill Military Reser- 
vation, Okla., and to maintain and operate thereon a fish 
hatchery ; 

H. R. 3636. An act to amend section 3646 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States as reenacted and amended by act of 
February 23, 1909; 

H. R. 4530. An act for the relief of Michael F. O'Hare; 

H. R. 10032. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River from a point on its banks in the city of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., at or near the locality known as Woods Run, 
to a point on the opposite shore of said river within the 
borough of McKees Rocks, Pa.; 

H. R. 10238. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
ee Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across Mississippi 

ver; : 

H. R. 10487. An act reserving or excepting all ores or min- 
erals on the lands, with the right of mining the same, on the 
site of the proposed post-office building at Calumet, Mich. ; 

H. R. 11628. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Lowell, county of Middlesex, State of Massachusetts, to 
construct a bridge across the Merrimack River ; and 

H. J. Res. 180. Joint resolution providing for an increase of 
the enlisted men of the Army in an emergency. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. ROBINSON presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Little Rock, Ark., remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation to limit the freedom of the press, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of Local Union No. 120, 
Butchers’ Union, of Oakland, Cal., praying for the enactment 
of legislation to prohibit interstate commerce in the products of 
child labor, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 228, Cigar 
Makers“ International Union, of San Francisco, Cal., praying 
for the printing of the report of the Commission on Industrial 
Relations, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil of Vallejo, Cal., remonstrating against the proposed repeal 
of the so-called seamen’s act, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented petitions of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Alton; the Orient Club, of - 
chester; the King's Daughters, of Jefferson, and the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union and Mothers’ Club, of Cornish, 
and of sundry citizens of Meredith, Danville, Epping, and Brent- 
wood, all in the State of New Hampshire, praying for national 
prohibition, which were referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Shakespeare Club. of Man- 
chester, N. H., praying for an investigation of conditions sur- 
rounding the marketing of dairy products, which were referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. STERLING presented a petition of Fredens Baand Lodge, 
No. 54, International Order of Good Templars, at Sioux Fails, 
S. Dak., praying for national prohibition, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions of the Christian En- 
deavor Society of Rockport and the congregation of the Chris- 
tian Church of Alpine, in the State of Texas, and of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, No. 2, of Washington, D. C., pray- 
ing for national prohibition, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Camp 
County, Tex., praying for the adoption of certain amendments 
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to the so-called cotton futures law, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of San An- 
tonio, Tex., praying for the placing of an embargo on munitions 
of war, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the Garden 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, of Washington, D. O., praying 
for prohibition in the District of Columbia without the refer- 
endum, which was ordered to lie on the table, 

Mr. NELSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Min- 
nesota, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. STONE presented petitions of sundry citizens of Missouri, 
praying for national prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Spickard, 
Norrjsville, Booneville, Clinton, Springfield, Blackwater, Mar- 
shall, and Helena, all in the State of Missouri, praying for pro- 
hibition in the District of Columbia, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Moniteau 
County, Mp., praying for Federal aid in the construction of good 
roads, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine presented petitions of sundry citi- 
zens of Maine, praying for national prohibition, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee presented petitions of sundry citizens 
of Clifton and Westport, in the State of Tennessee, praying 
for national prohibition, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine (for Mr. BurtercH) presented peti- 
tions of sundry citizens of Maine, praying for national prohi- 
bition, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WADSWORTH presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
New York, praying for national prohibition, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Onondaga 
County, N. Y., praying for the enactment of legislation to found 
the Government on Christianity, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WARREN presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Wyoming, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Rock Lake Grange No. 13, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Wheatland, Wyo., praying for Gov- 
ernment ownership of telegraph and telephone lines, which was 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Town Council of Douglas, 
Wyo., praying that an appropriation be made for the construc- 
tion of a military and post road from St. Louis, Mo., to Olympia, 
Wash., which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


GILA RIVER, ARIZ. 

Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4655) authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to determine the most suitable 
method of preventing further erosion and overflow on Gila 
River, Ariz., reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 262) thereon. 

WABASH RIVER BRIDGE, INDIANA, 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I report from the Committee on Commerce 
favorably and without amendment the bill (S. 5016) to author- 
ize the reconstruction of an existing bridge across the Wabash 
River at Silverwood, in the State of Indiana, and the mainte- 
nance and operation of the bridge so reconstructed, and I 
submit a report (No. 261) thereon. I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Texas to explain the bill. It is framed in such a way 
that I can hardly catch its object by the mere reading of it 
from the desk. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The bill is in the usual routine form, if 
I am not mistaken. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator if the bill is not simply 
for the reconstruction of the bridge and not for its mainte- 
nance? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is merely to authorize the reconstruction 
of the bridge, as I understand. This is one of the ordinary 
bridge bills. If, however, the Senator from Utah has any ques- 
tion in mind regarding the bill, I will withdraw it for the 
present. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to object to the consideration of 
the bill. It only seemed to me that the bill was rather incon- 


sistent with its title, and I really believe it is. I think the 
title ought to be changed. If the Senator would allow the title 
to read simply “to authorize the reconstruction of an existing 
bridge across the Wabash River at Silverwood, in the State of 
Indiana,” I think it would then conform to the bill. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have no objection to the amendment of 
the title, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole. proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to anthorize the 
reconstruction of an existing bridge across the Wabash River 
at Silverwood, in the State of Indiana.” 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HOLLIS: 

A bill (S. 5080) to provide for the use of public-school build- 
ings in the District of Columbia as community forums, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 5081) to grant rights of way over Government lands 
for reservoir purposes for the conservation and storage of water 
to be used by the city of San Diego, Cal., and adjacent com- 
munities; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MYERS: : 

A bill (S. 5082) adding certain lands to the Missoula National 
Forest, Mont. ; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 5083) granting a pension to Abram Hall; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 5084) to regulate the salaries of keepers of light- 
houses; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 5085) to provide for the establishment of national 
cooperative rural banking associations; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 5086) amending section 4 of the public building 
act approved March 4, 1913, providing for the purchase of a site 
for a building for post office and customhouse at Nogales, Ariz.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 5087) granting an increase of pension to Andrew E. 
Waterman (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GRONNA: 

A bill (S. 5088) to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the repayment of certain commissions, excess payments, and 
purchase moneys paid under the public-land laws,” approved 
March 26, 1908 ; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 5089) granting a pension to Margaret Rice Thomp- 
son; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMES: 

A bill (S. 5090) granting a pension to Radford Fain (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SAULSBURY: 

A bill (S. 5091) granting a pension to Nancy J. Willey (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maine: 

A bill (S. 5092) granting an increase of pension to Laura E. 
Knox (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5098) granting a pension to Francett Dickinson 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5094) granting an increase of pension to William J. 
Bradford (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 5095) granting an increase of pension to Myra R. 
Daniels (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 5096) for the relief of Henry von Hess; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


DETROIT RIVER POSTAL SERVICE, 


Mr. TOWNSEND submitted an amendment providing that the 
marine letter carriers assigned to the Detroit River postal sery- 
ice shall be paid $1,500 per annum, etc., intended to be proposed 
by him to the Post Office appropriation bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered 
to be printed. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgiu. Mr. President, I offer an amendment 
to the Army reorganization bill. I shall not ask that it be read, 
but that it be printed and referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. I wish, however, to mention that the two features of 
the amendment are, first, to lessen the number of years of enlist- 
ment with the colors to two years, and to provide further that— 


In addition to the work not connected with the military service, sol- 
alters on active duty hereafter enlisting shall devote an average of 96 
hours monthly to study and to receiving instructions upon educational 
lines not directly connected with the military service, and 8 
to their return to civil lite. A part of this preparation for civil 
shall consist of vocational education, either in culture or the 
mechanical arts, and civilian teachers may be employed to aid the Army 
officers in conducting the said educational work. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The proposed amendment will be 


printed and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
ISSUANCE OF FREE INTRASTATE PASSES. 


Mr. LEA of Tennessee submitted the following resolution (S. 
Res. 184), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Whereas the report that has been made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to the United States Senate showing the f 
free intrastate passes to the extent of hundreds of th 
dollars annually ; and 

Whereas it is important to determine whether the issuance of such 
free transportation for intrastate use constitutes a discrimination 


affecting interstate rates; and 
is reported that such issuance of intrastate transportation 
railroa ch trans- 


the purpose of obtaining for the ds using su 
portation heavy shipments of interstate traffic: Therefore be it 


to the Senate during this session of Congress; 
shall be authorized to sit during the sessions of Congress or any recess 
thereof; that it be authorized to send for persons, books, and papers; 
to a er oaths, and to employ a stenographer, at a cost not to 
exceed giao oe page; to report such h as may had in 
connection with this investigation, the expenses of said investigation 
= be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, the entire cost not 
o exceed $500. 


PUBLIC PRINTING AND BINDING, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in the absence of the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], I wish to call particular atten- 
tion to the bill (S. 1107) to amend, revise, and codify the laws 
relating to the public printing and binding and the distribution 
of Government publications. I wish to give notice that at the 
very first opportunity I shall ask the Senate to take up the 
bill for consideration, and I hope that it may be passed. 

We are passing bills every day taking money out of the 
Treasury of the United States; but, if this bill becomes a law, 
it will save the Government of the United States at least $800,- 
000 every year. I hope that the Senate will vote at the first 
opportunity to take up the bill, and either reject it or pass it. 
It has been in one House or the other for a number of years. 
It has passed this body and has passed the other body, but has 
failed of action in either one or the other of the two Houses 
each year. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had, on March 16, 1916, approved and signed the following act: 

S. 3518. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 


THE CALENDAR, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there further concurrent or 
other resolutions? If not, morning business is closed. The 
calendar under Rule VIII is in order. The Secretary will state 
the first bill on the calendar, 

The first bill on the calendar was the bill (S. 1053) to pro- 
vide for stock-raising homesteads, and for other p g 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. 

The bill (S. 1062) relating to the duties of registers of 
United States land offices and the publication in newspapers of 
official land-office notices was announced aus next in order. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I hope no objection will be made 
to the consideration of that bill. I trust the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Farr] is either in the Gloakroom or in the Chamber. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Montana that 
the Senator from New Mexico has notified me that with his 
amendment embodied in the bill—and I understand that it has 
been agreed to—he has no objection to the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MYERS. But I object to the amendment, and I should 
like to have the Senator from New Mexico here. I ask that 
the bill be passed over temporarily until I can find the Senator 
from New Mexico. As soon as he comes into the Chamber I 


ask that we may take up the bill. 
request, I will inquire? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the bill go over, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. 

The bill (S. 706) to amend section 260 of an act entitled 
“An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes over. 

The bill (S. 609) to aid in the erection of a monument to 
Pocahontas, at Jamestown, Va., was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I gave notice yesterday that 
at the end of the routine morning business to-day I would 
address the Senate on the subject of the armor-plant bill. I 
evidently was not on my feet at the conclusion of routine morn- 
ing business, and I wish to know if it is now in order for me, 
by unanimous consent, to proceed? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Of course, it is known to every 
Senator that such notices as the one given by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, to which he has just referred, are not binding on 
Senators. The Senator may proceed by unanimous consent; 
but if there is an objection, the calendar is in order. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and the Senator will proceed. 


MANUFACTURE OF ARMOR. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1417) to erect a factory for the manu- 
facture of armor. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I wish to discuss the armor- 
plant bill somewhat in detail, particularly because it is the first 
instance which has come to my observation where the Govern- 
ment is deliberately proposing to undertake a manufacturing 
business in competition with its own citizens and in a case 
where the property of its citizens will be destroyed without 
any doubt if the bill becomes a law. We have drifted in many 
instances into Government business, but in no case have we 
taken a stand which is comparable to that being taken in this 
instance. Therefore it seems to me that it is a very important 
step that we are taking, without any regard to the particular 
enterprise which is covered by this bill, and that it is worthy 
the attention of ali Senators to consider whether it is going to 
be in the future a proper policy for the Government to follow, 
to enter into a manufacturing business in competition with its 
own citizens. 

It has been suggested by several Senators who have ad- 
dressed the Senate that all preparedness measures should be 
taken up and given the preference as soon as they were ready 
for consideration. They included among the preparedness meas- 
ures the armor-plant bill which is now before the Senate. I 
take a directly contrary view to that position. I believe that 
this bill is a direct antithesis to anything pertaining to pre- 
paredness; that it will prevent preparedness in the most ac- 
cepted sense in which that term can be used; and that, if we 
wanted to do the very thing which would prevent this Govern- 
ment from being prepared as far as armor-plate manufactur 
is concerned, we would pass this bill. . 

The whole essence of a preparedness proposition is a reason- 
able Government operation, but depending on private manufac- 
ture and on private citizens in the form of reserves to supply 
our needs in time of war. Incidentally I asked the question of 
the head of the Ordnance Bureau, Gen. Crozier, during the con- 
sideration of the military bill in the Senate Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, how large a plant it would require to manufacture 
the ammunition necessary to supply an army of a million men, 
which is the army contemplated in the present preparedness 
measures, with a million men coming into the service from time 
to time during the first year. He had carefully worked out an 
estimate, and stated that it would require $400,000,000 to con- 
struct such a plant, and that it would require 750,000 employees 
to furnish the ammunition necessary for an army of that size. 
Therefore how fallacious must be the theory that the Govern- 
ment shall manufacture either ammunition or other equipment 
or armor plate without having a reserve capacity which can be 
called upon in case of war. 

The making of armor plate is a difficult and expensive process, 
which can not be developed in a month or a year. The Govern- 
ment is practically the only market for armor plate, and no one 
is going into that business if the Government establishes an 
armor-plate factory, and no concern now in existence, in my 
judgment, is going to continue to keep its plant in condition 
for operation, as the returns which it could receive under such 


Is there objection to that 
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conditions would be so small that it would not be a profitable 
investment. 

Then, again, we do not know what we are going to require 
in the way of armor from year to year. What is of value to-day 
may be of little or no value 10 or 20 years from now. My 
own conception about the Navy at this time is that we do 
not require dreadnaughts to the same degree that we require 
very fast armored cruisers, battle cruisers, mounting four 
or six very high-power guns, 16-inch guns, ships that are 
as fast or faster than any ships in the world. When you 
are going to fight somebody, you must use a weapon or an 
implement that is at least equal to the weapon or implement 
which your adversary is going to employ; and the nations of 
the world are now constructing buttle cruisers which have as 
high-power guns as have the dreadnaughts which we have in 
commission or the dreadnaughts of other nations. They are so 
much faster that they could keep entirely clear of the dread- 
naughts, making targets of them, and they are also commerce 
destroyers as well. Therefore it seems to me that it is desirable 
in our naval program that the first consideration should be 
given to ships of that kind; and yet if that is done, the question 
of armor making is very greatly modified, because the armor 
of the accepted type of battle cruiser is not more than one-third, 
and probably not more than one-fourth, as heavy as the armor 
required for a dreadnaught. For that reason we might have 
to entirely reconstruct our armor-making plant, and certainly 
the question of armor in comparison with its necessary weight 
and other qualities to-day would be almost negligible. We would 
not need anything like the armor-making capacity which we 
will require if we are going to build dreadnaughts. ‘That is 
another consideration to which we should give our attention. 

This idea of battle cruisers is not my own. Of course I would 
not advance it against the opinions of experts, but some of the 
leading experts of the Navy, notably the president of the War 
College, Adiniral Knight, and Capt. Sims, one of the ablest 
captains in the naval service, have recently given testimony 
before the House committee advocating exactly what I have 
suggested. If that were done, the building of an armor plant 
would be little short of a crime. 

Again, Mr. President, the Government never builds as ex- 
peditiously nor as economically as does the private individual. 
We have a volume of instances, which will occur to every Sena- 
tor, to the effect that we are extremely slow in commencing 
Government building operations and slow in their completion. 

During my first term in Congress, 10 years ago, I was able to 
obtain an appropriation for an appraiser’s storehouse in the 
city of Boston, which is the second port of entry in the United 
States. The Government never has owned an appraiser's store- 
house there. It has rented quarters, at very considerably more 
expense than would have obtained if it had owned its own 
building; and yet that appropriation, which was made substan- 
tially 10 years ago, has not been used up to this date. A site 
has been purchased; it has been lying idle for five or six years, 
with loss of interest, but no steps have been taken toward the 
construction of the building. 

That is simply an example of incidents which will occur to 
every one of the Senators who are giving me their attention; 
and if we undertook the construction of an armor-making plant, 
in my judgment it would be delayed very much beyond what 
would be the case if it were to be constructed by a private 
corporation. 

We have an instance of what that means, because the Mid- 
yale Co, undertook the construction of a plant a dozen years ago. 
They had bid two or three times for the construction of armor. 
The Navy Department had refused to consider their bids, be- 
cause they did not have a plant constructed for its manufacture. 
So they undertook the building of a plant, and it required two 
and a half years to construct a plant materially smaller than 
the larger one contemplated under this bill. Therefore I assume 
that even if we decide to pass this bill it will require, not two 
and a half years, but, if the other incidents are in any way com- 
parable, three or four years, or it has been estimated as many 
as five years, before the plant can be constructed. 

We are singularly negligent, too, in taking up those matters 
which have been carefully investigated by commissions or com- 
mittees of Congress and giving them the consideration to which 
they are entitled. For instance, there has been a great deal of 
disagreement about the pay to which railroads are entitled for 
transportation of the mails. A commission of the two Houses 
of Congress considered this question for months and made a 
report to Congress which, in my opinion, would have put that 
service on a reasonably good basis; and yet, after two years, 
no final action has been taken in that matter, and if the de- 
partment’s present purpose of injecting certain matter which I 


believe ought not to go into the proposition is adopted or con- 
sidered seriously, I hope it never will be adopted. 

We have had a commission to take up the consideration of 
the expense incident to the carrying of the parcel post and 
what further steps should be taken to enlarge that service. It 
made a report more than two years ago. Nothing whatever has 
been done with that report, although the subject was given long 
and serious consideration by a joint committee of Congress. 

We had a commission to consider the good-roads question, 
which spent many months in active consideration of that mat- 
ter. It made a report to Congress, I think almost everyone 
who has considered the question at all admits that the report 
made by that commission is one that ought to be adopted; and 
yet it can not even be given consideration, because it is assumed 
that it can not become a law if that is done.. There is very vital 
objection on the part of some even to its consideration. 

The Postmaster General reported year before last that if he 
could reorganize the Rural Delivery Service he could save 
$18,000,000 annually. I do not know that he could do it, but that 
is the report made by him to those who are familiar with that 
service, and yet nothing whatever was done to authorize him to 
carry out that proposition. I instance these cases simply to con- 
firm what I started to say; that is, that the Government is a 
slow and, as I shall attempt to demonstrate later, not an economi- 
cal business agent. 

I instance these cases simply to confirm what I started to 
say; that is, that the Government is a slow and, I shall attempt 
to demonstrate later, not an economical business agent. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. In that connection, what has the Senator to 
say as to the apparent necessity of the Governments which are 
now at war taking over the entire subject matter of the supply 
of munitions of war and putting the entire subject under the 
immediate control and supervision of the Government in order, 
as we have been informed, to secure efficiency and rapidity of 
supply? Have not Germany and Great Britain and France all 
been compelled to put the entire subject matter practically un- 
der Government control? I ask this to get the Senator's opin- 
ion, in view of his argument as to the dilatory and inefficient 
methods ordinarily obtaining with reference to such matters 
when the Government seeks to control the matter. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I will discuss that question 
later; but I will say to the Senator from Idaho that no Euro- 
pean Government has any government establishment for manu- 
facturing any munitions of war. The only country in the world 
that manufactures armor plate, for example, is Japan; and the 
only reason why Japan does it is becnuse private capital was 
not available in that country to go into the business. It is true— 
at least, the press reports seem to intimate that it is true— 
that in order to get proper supervision of one kind or another, 
the English Government has taken charge of certain manufac- 
turing industries, so that they may devote their entire time to 
the interests of the Government. I do not know the details of 
that, however, and all the information I have is obtained from 
the press reports. It is, of course, a war measure pure and 
simple. 

Mr. BORAH. ` Of course I understand that it is a war meas- 
ure; but it was made a war measure because of the netessity 
of having quick and efficient action in regard to these very mat- 
ters. It seems to me it is a feature of this question which may 
deserve study. I presume this measure may be considered 
essentially a war measure. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr, President, there has been no necessity of 
having quick and efficient action in the United States, as I shall 
demonstrate when I show what the inereased capacity of the 
American firms has been in producing munitions of war. 

The question of costs relating to this proposition is of the 
greatest importance, and as far as possible I want to submit 
what seems to me to be vital matter relating to that par- 
ticular subject. It is not possible to make comparisons, as it 
would be in any other manufacturing business, with some going 
business; because, as I have said, there is a limited number of 
plants manufacturing armor. plate, and the Government is prac- 
tically the only market for this armor plate. But, in my judg- 
ment, the question of costs has not been given fair consideration 
by the committee having this bill in charge. Yor that reason I 
want to discuss it very much in detail. 

It is well worth considering whether or not it is good policy 
to enter into any industry which puts the Government into 
competition with its own citizens, even if for other reasons it 
seems justifiable. Government operations are notoriously lack- 
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ing in expedition and economy and into them enter all the 
evils of political influence. They are not conducted for the 
purpose of making profits, that being of comparatively small 
concern to the Government while to the citizens profits are 
vital, so that improvements and developments are much more 
likely to occur where the necessity for making profits prevails. 
In a case of this kind, putting the Government into the armor- 
making business means putting it directly into competition with 
the capital and business of our own citizens, over which the 
Government exercises the right of regulation, so that if the 
results are such that there is a deficit in the Government’s 
operations the very citizen whose business is being destroyed 
may be taxed to help make up the deficit which follows his 
own ruin. 

Speaking of Government operation, Herbert. Spencer, in one 
of his essays, said: 

Between these law-made agencies and the 3 formed ones, 
who then can hesitate? The one class are slow, stupid, extravagant, 


out in the other vices 
has its dishonesties, — 


The Government’s own experience as a manufacturer is not 
sufficiently encouraging to justify any ambitious plans for a 
Government armor plant. Some years ago the simplest form 
of steel making was attempted at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
and I am informed that the failure was so acute that no one 
would seriously consider repeating any such attempt. The 
steel castings which were made at this plant are of the simplest 
form. As I understand it, the Government believed it could 
Save money by buying pig iron and casting its own steel for 
small work. It did not contemplate in any degree the casting 
of steel for such important work as is contemplated in this 
armor-plate project. The results seem to demonstrate that the 
steel made at this plant turned out badly. It was defective in 
many respects, and the expense of producing was so great that 
some two years ago the whole project was abandoned and the 
plant has not been used since, the department turning back 
to the commercial market to buy its ingots. 

If such an experiment as this had proven a success, instead 
of the contrary, both from an economical and quality stand- 
point, there would be some warrant for extending the opera- 
tions into the more difficult and intricate product which is 
required for armor plate. This failure of the Government, 
however, is not surprising when it is known that some of the 
oldest and most experienced steel makers frequently are unable 


enterprises which, when tested, is rejected, and that is one of 
the elements in the cost of manufacturing armor plate. Very 
much of the product is rejected forsthat reason. A year and 
a half ago the Navy Department ordered 48 breechblocks and 
48 screw box liners for 14-inch guns from the Pennsylvania 
Steel Co. This company had not previously manufactured this 
material, but it underbid those companies which had produced 
the product up to that time, and the Navy Department believed, 
I assume, that there was an opportunity to save money in 
giving the order to this company. Of these 48 sets of breech 
mechanism forgings, 25 have been taken from the contractor 
on account of delay incident to the work and given to the 
company which previously had the contract. Twelve of the 
remaining 23 sets have been delivered to the Government. The 
remaining 11 sets have not yet been tested and delivered, and 
the delay in delivering these parts has made it necessary to 
lay aside the other parts of guns which have been delivered to 
the Government waiting for the fulfillment of this order. 

It should be remembered that although the Government has 
a large gun plant at the Washington Navy Yard in no ease 
does it manufacture the parts that go into the gun; that it is 
simply an assembling plant where the tubes and other parts 
are obtained from manufacturers and put together to make the 
finished product. In no single case does the Government enter 
into the manufacture of the ingots or the parts, with the single 
exception, however, which occurs to me now, of a small experi- 
mental plant at the Watertown Arsenal; but that is very largely 
for the instruction of our own officers in the testing and exam- 
ination which they must necessarily make of steel ingots sold 
to the Government. 

The same general statement is true of the building of battle- 
ships in navy yards. Some years ago Hon. WILLIAM A. JONES, 
n Member of the House of Representatives from the first Vir- 
ginia district, made an important demonstration of the cost of 
constructing battleships at navy yards, basing his statements 
on a report made by Admiral Watt, the chief constructor, under 
date of February, 1913. The difficulty in making comparisons 


in all such cases between the cost of construction at private and 
Government yards is that very many of the items which go into 
the cost are not so segregated in Government operations that 
the actual cost can be determined. For example, based on 
Admiral Watt's figures given at that time, the ships of the 
present Navy would have cost the American people $70,000,000 
in excess of the figure at which they were built if they had all 
been constructed in navy yards. Some of the items which are 
not considered at all in figuring Government costs are: First, 
depreciation of outfit; second, insurance carried by the private 
builders, which benefits the Government; third, cost of trials; 
fourth, value of repairs made at the contractor’s expense during 
the guaranty period; fifth, value to the Government of taxes 
paid by private shipyards; sixth, salaries of classified em- 
ployees; seventh, leave and holidays of men and disabled pay; 
eighth, decrease in the amount of indirect charges in navy-yard 
building, all of which items would amount, in the building of a 
dreadnaught, to as much as $1,297,000. 

The statement made by Admiral Watt that the present Navy 
would have cost seventy millions more than it has if it had been 
constructed in navy yards instead of private yards is based on 
a table furnished by him at that time, which includes nine ships 
built at the navy yards at New York, Mare Island, and Norfolk. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


COST OF PRODUCING ARMOR PLATE UNDER VARIOUS CONDITIONS. 


The production cost of armor with shop operating at full capacity 
has been determined as follows: 

Report of Niles Board, House Document No. 193, Fifty-ninth Con- 
$244.27 per ton. 
Board, House Document No. 1620, Sixty-third Con- 
$262.79 per ton. 
reflects advances in cost of labor and material and 
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expense, insurance and taxes, interest on plant investment and work- 
ing capital, etc., and in the following tabulation is shown the effect 
of the addition of some of these Teal and important items. The 
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If the contracts awarded in the future should be in the same average 
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our plant capacity), the present price of $425 per ton would 
provide as follows: 
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With contracts for 8,280 tons, this would provide only $128,280.80 
per year, or less than 11 per cent on the investment, without any pro- 
vision whatever for repayment of the capital invested in the plant 
when it may have to be abandoned, owing to the building of a Govern- 
ment plant or some radical change in the method of manufacture. 


More than— 


Louisiana, a sister vessel, built by contract. 

Utah, a sister vessel, built by contract. 

000 | Cyclops, a sister vessel, built by contract. 
Texas, a sister vessel, building by contract. 


Formal proposals received for their construction. 

Limit of cost inside which it is estimated that 
Vessels (or. 

The av 


three shipbuild companies. ( . 359, 
Secretary of the Neves hearing, Jan. 12 1911.5 


Mr. WEEKS. It must be remembered, too, that the Congress 
is constantly called on to furnish additional equipment for navy 
yards. The Senate has only recently adopted a proposition ap- 
propriating over $500,000 for two of the yards which are to con- 
struct battleships under bids recently submitted. Again it must 
be remembered that in such cases bids are submitted by private 
contractors under specifications prepared by the department, 
and they are responsible for the results which they must ob- 
tain. In the case of navy yards the bids are simply estimates; 
and if they are not sufficient to build the ship, then an addi- 
tional appropriation is made by Congress for its completion. 

Furthermore, our experience with the building of ships at 
navy yards is full of instances of delays which would not be 
occasioned at any other place. At this time, when whatever 
preparedness is agreed upon should be hastened as rapidly as 
possible, we have not even commenced the two battleships that 
were authorized last year; and if anyone who has curiosity 
enough to do so will take the department's figures on the state 
of completion of ships under construction at navy yards and 
private yards under exactly the same conditions, they will find 
in every case, as far as my observation goes, that the navy yard 
is behind the private builder and in some cases very materi- 
ally so. 

The suggestion which I have made that the navy-yard figures 
are estimates and not bids is demonstrated in the case of 
battleships 43 and 44. The price bid for the ship built at 
Mare Island was $7,413,000 and for the ship to be built at the 
New York yard $7,069,000. The actual cost to the Govern- 
ment will really be, when all of the items which should be 
properly charged to the construction are taken into considera- 
tion, in the case of the Mare Island ship $8,827,000 and in the 
case of the ship built at the New York yard $8,572,000. 

Incidentally an estimate came from the Philadelphia yard 
which was something like $500,000 less than either of these 
bids; and yet that was not accepted, because it was known in 
that case that the estimate could not possibly cover the cost of 
the battleship. The actual cost to the Government will really 
be ascertained when all of the items which should be properly 
charged to the construction are taken into consideration, In the 
ease of the Mare Island yard, adding the amount which I 
have itemized as a part of the basis of cost of the battleship, 
the ship built there will cost $8,827,000 and in the case of the 
ship built at the New York yard $8,572,000, both of which fig- 
ures are materially more than the bids made by the private 
corporations who wished to undertake the work. 

Furthermore, it would seem to be demonstrated that the 
repairs required on Government-built ships were materially 
greater than on ships built at private yards. For example, take 
the case of the Connecticut and Louisiana. The former was 
built at the New York Navy Yard and the Louisiana was built 
by the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. The repairs 
on the Connecticut during the first nine years of her service 
were $917,000, while those on the Louisiana were $885,000. In 
the case of the Florida and the Utah, during three years of 
their service—the Florida having been built at the New York 
Navy Yard and the Utah at the New York Shipbuilding Co. 
plant—the expense of repairs on the Florida were $151,000, while 
they were $95,000 on the Utah. 

On page 98 of the report of the committee to investigate the 
cost of armor plate for the United States, the chairman, Mr. 
TLMAN, used the following language: = 

Now, we want you to open up and tell us all about this matter, be- 
cause you realize that if the Government enters into its own armor 
manufacture itself it will destroy your business in that respect, at least. 

Now, as a result of the hearings, the committee reports in 
favor of spending $11,000,000 to construct a plant for that pur- 


pose. In other words, we are now considering a proposition 
which the chairman of the committee himself stated will mean 
the destruction of $20,000,000 to $80,000,000 of property of 
American citizens, or compelling them to change their property 
into some other form to be used for some other purpose. It 
is my purpose to discuss, first, the unfairness of such a propo- 
sition; second, to indicate my belief that it will not lower the 
cost of manufacturing armor for the Government, but rather 
increase it; and, third, in my judgment the Government should, 
instead of destroying the property of its citizens, enter into co- 
operation with them, determining a policy on which can be asked 
a reasonable profit, which itself shall be based on the probable 
cost for an output to be continued through a term of years. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Has the Senator finished that part of 
his address concerning the success of Government manufacture? 
I notice that he is proceeding now to something else. 

Mr. WEEKS. I will come back to that, if the Senator will 
be patient. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I was going to ask the Senator whether 
he has considered the success which the Government has had 
in the manufacture of powder? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is it not a fact that the Government has 
demonstrated that it can manufacture powder at a price mate- 
rially below any price at which it could buy the powder? 

Mr. WEEKS. If the Senator had been here when I com- 
menced my remarks he would have learned that I do not oppose 
having a national establishment, as we have done in the case 
of manufacturing powder, which manufactures a very small 
percentage of the powder that would be required if we had any 
considerable army in the field. In fact, I have some figures 
here, which I will read later, showing that we would have to 
depend on private production for more than 95 per cent of the 
powder which we would necessarily use if we had an army in 
the field as large as the army contemplated in the preparedness 
plan now before the Senate. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The proposition L understood the Senator 
was attempting to maintain was that the Government could not 
manufacture the material which it needs in war as cheaply as 
if it purchased it. The proposition I make is that in the manu- 
facture of powder it has been conclusively demonstrated that 
the Government can manufacture powder for much less than 
it can buy it, and that the Government manufacture of a part 
of the powder has resulted in compelling the private manufac- 
turers to reduce their price to the Government. There is not 
any question about that fact. 

Mr. WEEKS. I think as far as the manufacture of powder 
by the Government is concerned the prices are lower than they 
were when the Government established its plant. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is it not a fact that since the time the 
Government began manufacturing powder the cost of powder 
in the Government plant has at all times been lower than the 
cost of that which the Government at the same time has been 
buying? 

Mr. WEEKS. I have not looked over the figures. Quite 
likely they are made up exactly as the figures which I have 
been reading, for I think probably they do not take into con- 
sideration all of the elements that should go into the cost. 
The Government does not make up its figures in that way. 
Before I make any admission on that proposition I should want 
to examine every element that goes into the cost of manufacture. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Is it not a fact that when the Govern- 
ment began the manufacture of its own powder it was paying 
nearly $1 a pound to the manufacturer, and at the present time 
it is paying less than 50 cents a pound, and that the price has 
been reduced year by year as the Government has demonstrated 
in its own powder factory the cost of the powder? 

Mr. WEEKS. I have not the figures before me. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, the Govern- 
ment paid 80 cents a pound. Then the Government went into 
the manufacture of powder and it was brought down to about 
87 cents a pound, and Congress fixed the price at 53 cents a 
pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. But before 53 cents a pound was fixed we 
purchased powder at 65 cents. There was a reduction before 
the rate was fixed. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think the Senator from Virginia has 
correctly stated it. The price has been reduced from 80 cents 
a pound to 37 cents a pound, largely because of the fact that 
the Government has constructed its own powder factory and 
has produced a considerable portion of the powder which it is 
compelled to use. 


Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President 
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Mr. WEEKS. Justa moment, please. I have not the figures 
of cost before me, and therefore I am not in a position to reply, 
except to make the suggestion that the manufacture of powder 
is a pillling manufacturing operation in the scientific details re- 
quired compared with the manufacture of armor plate. More 
than that, if a profit in the manufacture of powder comparable 
to what the Senator intimates exists, I can not see why other 
manufacturers do not go into the business, because the average 
manufacturing business shows no such return on the capital 
invested. I yield to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I was only going to call the attention of the 
Senator from Nebraska to the fact that when he talks about the 
price of 80 cents for powder, he is talking about the cost of 
smokeless powder, in the infancy of its production. Smokeless 
powder is the powder to which that price was applied, and it 
was applied when smokeless powder was first discovered. Natu- 
rally in the course of the manufacture of a new article methods 
of economy are discovered and put into operation. I think if 
the Senator will investigate that subject he will find that the 


price went on down in connection with that article. I should 
like to ask the Senator 
Mr. HITCHCOCK, Let me answer right here. I will say 


to the Senator that I did investigate it. When in the lower 
House at the same time when the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Werks] was a Representative in the lower House, I was 
the author of an amendment providing $250,000 in the naval 
appropriation bill which doubled the sat ge of the powder 
plant at Indianhead. The House accepted that amendment 
because it was demonstrated beyond a doubt that the Govern- 
ment by manufacturing its own powder was not only securing it 
cheaper than any of the powder companies were willing to offer 
it for, but by manufacturing it it was able from year to year to 
compel those companies to reduce their prices to the Govern- 
ment. Millions of dollars have been saved to the Government 
of the United States by itself undertaking the manufacture of 
the powder. 

Mr. WEEKS. The proposition which the Senator from Ne- 
braska advances is not comparable in any degree to this. In 
that case, as he states himself, there were a number of manufac- 
turers, there was competition, and undoubtedly if there were any 
such profits obtainable others would have gone into the business. 
I should want to examine with great care all the items which 
should be included in the cost of manufacturing powder at 
Indianhead or at any other place before I would admit that it 
could be manufactured cheaper than in private operations. 

Leaving out other considerations, what folly it is to destroy the 
usefulness of large manufacturing plants which are capable of 
manufacturing twice the requirements of the Government and 
constructing a new plant which presumably will be sufficient for 
that purpose, so that in effect we will have in the United States 
a capacity three times as great as our requirements. No manu- 
facturing business can produce a low cost unless it is run at 
substantially its full capacity. There are practically no manu- 
facturing industries in the United States that can make any 
profit running two-thirds their capacity, and I do not know any 
munufacturing business that can make a profit running at one- 
half of its capacity ; yet we are deliberately proposing to add to 
a capacity which is now twice our requirements another unit 
one-half as great as our present plant capacity which, if these 
plants are to be in competition, will make it absolutely impos- 
sible to produce profitable results in this particular industry. 

I have read with a great deal of care the hearings which were 
given by the committee last year, and while I have no knowl- 
edge of armor-plate making, none of the plants involved being 
in the section of the country which I in part represent, and 
have no other interests than to hope that this Government will 
not become involved in manufacturing industries in competition 
with its own citizens, I can not help deprecating the tone used 
in dealing with the witnesses which came before the committee. 
These witnesses, representing the plants now equipped to manu- 
facture armor, declined to expose the cost of manufacture un- 
less the information was to be considered confidential. In 
taking that course they were undoubtedly within their rights, 

use no manufacturer, under any law of the United States, 
is required to take such action. One of the witnesses testified 
that he believed his plant had developed processes or methods 
which enable them to manufacture somewhat cheaper than his 
riyals, and yet it was insisted that he should expose those 
processes, which are a part of the stock and trade of the com- 
pany, not only for the benefit of the committee but for the benefit 
of the public. It would not only be exposing the company’s 
methods to their competitors in the United States but to Euro- 
peau competitors—an entirely unjustified demand. The Trade 
Commission, under laws which are now on the statute books, has 
the right to go into these plants and make examinations, if it 


is considered confidential, so that if this committee had really 
desired the information, in order to guide its own action in com- 
ing to a conclusion, it could have obtained it in that way. Fur- 
thermore, the witnesses to whom I have referred testified that 
they were in competition and that there was no combine or 
agreement or understanding between them. It is a little hu- 
miliating when men, who I assume are reputable and respon- 
sible, are interrogated as these witnesses were in this manner. 
Let me quote the character of this interrogation to which I have 
referred. On page 52 of the report the chairman said: 

I am referring to the loss which would accrue to the companies if the 
Government went into the manufacture of armor, and therefore they 
would be a dead loss to you if the Government should go into the manu- 
facture of its own armor. The Government is helpless, so far as the 
price of armor is concerned, when there are only three makers of it and 
they are working in combination, charging whatever price they agree 
upon, 

Mr. Dinkey, who was representing the Carnegie Steel Co., 
answered : 

Mr. Dinxey. The three are not in collusion. 

The CHAIRMAN, You say so, but we think they are. 
telling the truth. 

Mr. Dinxey. I can tell you now they are not in collusion, and I do 
not know how I can make you believe that I am telling you the truth. 

The CHARMAN. The fact that Carnegie did not get any of this last 
contract would indicate that somehow or other the cogs had slipped 
and the machine did not work well. Do you know just why you did 
not get it? Are you willing to tell? 

Mr. DINKEY. I tried har be or to get it, but could not. I tried to 
meet the Secretary's views, and I did revise my bids after he asked us 
to, and I did not make them sufficiently low I imagine. 

Mr. Pabakrr. Upon that gueariou, however, the contract was awarded 
to the other two with the stipniation that they could sublet part of the 
contract, and you are not out of the game yet. 

Mr. Dinkey. The deliveries required are faster than the plants that 
have the centracts will be able to make them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Therefore they will have to come to you, because you 
are the only other man that can help them out. Don't you see that 
you have got the Government in your power? 

Mr. Dinxey. I do not think 1 have. 

The CHAIRMAN, If the Government can only get from certain fac- 
torles its armor, and nobody else can supply it, it seems to me that the 
Government is utterly helpless. 

Mr. Dinxey. Look at the other side. These tools are useful only for 
Government work. If the Government does not buy they stand idle. 

Could there be a more humiliating position in which to place 
a citizen who has made large investments in a business to pro- 
duce what is entirely controlled by the Government than to have 
his word questioned even after he has made a positive state- 
ment? The collusion scheme, to the minds of the questioners, 
did not work well, as evidenced by the suggestion that a great 
manufacturer was not out of the game, because it would be 
necessary for the contractor to turn to him to assist in carry- 
ing out a contract. I maintain that the tone of this colloquy 
is entirely unfair and should be sufficient to prejudice the case 
in favor of those presumably honest citizens engaged in this 
great industry .who have been obliged to submit to such charges 
or suggestions. 

There is another view to take of this situation, and it relates 
to what we are hearing so much about these days with refer- 
ence to the development of our foreign trade. Every country 
which maintains a navy, with the exception of Japan, purchases | 
its armor plate from private manufacturers and, as far as pos- 
sible, from those located in the country making the purchase. 
Japan constructed a Government armor plant for the very good 
reason that there were no private citizens in Japan who would 
undertake the investment of such large sums of money in such 
an uncertain and hazardous business. In the case of most 
large countries, like England and Germany, all of the armor 
plate used by their Governments is manufactured within their 
borders; some countries, and especially Great Britain, manufac- 
ture a considerable amount for others; in fact, the larger part 
of the warship building of the world not conducted in local 
yards is done in England, English builders getting the benetit of 
supplying the armor for such ships. In only one instance have 
we built a considerable warship for a foreign country, that was 
the Argentine battleship which was recently turned oyer to that 
Government. It is perfectly apparent that unless we leave 
private manufacturers in the United States in condition to work 
their plants at a living profit they will lose the possibility of 
manufacturing for men-of-war, because no foreign Government 
would submit to the use of armor on its vessels which was 
made by plants controlled by- other Governments; it is only the 
private manufacturers who can possibly fill such a demand, and 
therefore on the passage of this bill rests the possibility of our 
manufacturers building a considerable number of foreign battle- 
ships in the future. 

As an indication of the lack of real information bearing on 
this subject, I wish to call attention to a letter which I had from 


the Secretary of the Nayy. On December 16 I wrote asking for 
some figures relating to the cost of labor in this country and 


abroad in similar plants. January 11, very nearly four weeks 


I hope you are 
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after, I received a reply, giving the base figures which have been 
paid for armor in this country, which are contained in the 
report of the committee, and this additional information: 

as Ahn, hips of mechanics at United States navy yards is determined 


f naval officers and based upon the wages d for similar 
8 in 3 of the re Na * 

Which, of course, is the general practice. 

Tae Avene per capita wage paid during the last 10 years is not 
oT have no official information as to the prices paid by other Govern- 
ments. 

That is all the information I could get from the Navy Depart- 
ment, either in reference to this country or countries abroad, 
on an important item relating to the cost of manufacturing 
armor plate. 

Mr. President, I now wish to take up somewhat more fully 
the question of cost. In my judgment, no suitable examination 
has ever been made by anyone relating to the cost of the manu- 
facture of armor plate. I have suggested that a manufacturing 
plant working two-thirds of the time could seldom make any 
considerable profit, and that working one-half time it practi- 
cally could not make any profit. Yet these armor plants have 
only had an average order for the last 16 years of 12,000 tons a 
year. Their capacity is 30,000 tons a year. In other words, 
they have been working two-fifths of their capacity, and I 
very much doubt if there is a Senator here who can cite a 
single instance of a manufacturing plant that can make any 
profit working at two-fifths its capacity. 

To show what differences result from such conditions, let me 
take some ordinary manufacturing cases. There is always a 
reduction in profit and an increase in cost when a plant is work- 
ing less than its full capacity. That is one of the matters on 
which the committee’s report gives us no information. It 
simply assumes that the manufacture is to be done under the 
best conditions, under every circumstance, the plant working at 
its full capacity. 

The average profit made in manufacturing shoes in the United 
States, for example, is 7 cents a pair, as nearly as the informa- 
tion can be obtained, if the plants are working at their full 
capacity; but if the plants are working at three-quarters of 
their capacity the average profit is reduced from T to 2 cents a 
pair; and if the plants are working at half their capacity the 
profit disappears, and the average plant in the United States 
shows a loss as a result of its operations. 

I have taken several instances of manufacturing woolen and 
worsted goods to indicate the increase in the cost when the 
plant is working less than its full capacity. Top making, 
worsted spinning, worsted weaving, worsted finishing, cotton 
spinning and dyeing and finishing cotton cloths are included in 
this estimate. The average increase in the cost in instances 
where the plants are working three-fourths time is 15 per cent. 
Where the plants are working one-half the time the average in- 
crease in cost is 38 per cent. Where they are working one 
quarter of the time the average increase in cost is 87 per cent. 
Where working two-fifths time, as these armor plants, the aver- 
age increase in cost would not be very far from 50 per cent. 
The exact figures I can not estimate. I could take any number 
of similar instances, as, for instance, this example of a cotton 
mill, to demonstrate the correctness of my theory. I have here 
the case of a mill, the figures concerning it having been furnished 
me. It had a capitalization of a million and a half. It operated 
135,000 spindles. Running full time it produced 80,000,000 yards 
of colored cotton goods in six months. The net earnings, based 
on the actual results of this operation, were one-sixteenth of a 
cent a pound, or $20,200 profit for six months. If this mill had 
been foreed to curtail its production by shutting down for one- 
fourth of the time, its production would have been reduced to 
23,000,000 yards, which reduction, combined with the increased 
burden of fixed charges, would have changed the profit of one- 
sixteenth of a cent per yard into a loss of four-tenths of a cent 
a yard, or an actual loss for the six months’ manufacturing of 


$93,600. 

I could fill the Recorp with instances to justify the correct- 
ness of the statement which I have made relating to the returns 
whieh are obtained in manufacturing plants that are run at less 
than their full capacity. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. WEEKS. I simply wanted to finish my sentence. I now 
yield for a question, Mr. President. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I want to ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts a question. My question is whether he 
does not think former Senator Beveridge is pretty good au- 
thority? 

Mr. WEEKS. Oh, no, Mr. President; I can not make any 
such admission, 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I will ask the Senator, then, 
who might be good authority? Will the Senator permit me to 
merely interject the particular clipping which I hold in my 
hand, which bears upon the subject? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I shall have to object until I 
serve oe the clipping and: examine the facts connected 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I will bide my time, then, and 
I will read the clipping at some later date, presenting the views 
of the distinguished ex-Senator Beveridge, wherein he takes 
quite the contrary position to that taken by the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. The Senator is quite within his rights to bide 
his time. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 


Massachusetts let me ask him whether there was any evidence 
before the Committee on Naval Affairs in this inquiry as to 
what the profit had been by these armor-plate factories, or the 
amount invested in that department of their plant which was 
devoted to the manufacture of armor plate? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, there were some questions re- 
lating to this particular subject, but they are all dependent upon 
the question of cost, and, in my judgment, no suitable examina- 
tion has ever been made by anyone relating to the cost of the 
manufacture of armor plate. There have been theories and sup- 
positions and declarations; but as to getting down to an actual 
examination of the books of a concern to determine what the 
actual cost is, I think it has never been done. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Of course the companies themselves know 
what their manufacturing cost is, I assume? 

Mr. WEEKS. They do. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. But they decline to make that public? 

Mr. WEEKS. They did offer to give that information to the 
committee, and the committee has a right to go and get that 
information under the law providing for the Federal Trade 
Commission. They object, however, to having that informiutiow 
made public. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. That was my assertion—that they de- 
cline to make it public, and, in my opinion, wisely and justifiably 
decline to do so for the reasons stated by the Senator from 
Massachusetts; but if they know their cost of production—and 
I assume they could get it from their own books 

Mr. WEEKS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. If they know that cost, was there no evi- 
dence before the committee as to what they claimed their profits 
had been on the amount of capital invested? 

Mr. WEEKS. Fam going to take up the question of cost upon 
the basis of the committee report. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not know but that they made some 
admission themselves as to how much or how little they had 
made. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator from Massachusetts yield to 
me for a correction? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I stated that the price paid by the Government 
for powder before the appropriation bilt of 1918-14 was 65 cents 
a pound. That was, as I recollected it; but I find that the Gov- 
ernment pays 60 cents a pound. In the naval appropriation bill 
for the fiscal year 1913-14 this proviso was then adopted: 

That no part of any money appropriated by this act shall be expended 


for the purchase of powder other than small-arms powder at a price in 
excess of 53 cents a pound. 


Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I was only going to ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts if he did not accept the table which the makers 
of armor plate put into the hearings which were held before the 
Committee on Naval Affairs last January, a report of which is 
found on page 8, in which they give substantially the cost of 
making armor plate under various different conditions of opera- 
tion? No doubt the Senator has examined those costs. Does 
he consider that they are all reliable or is he going to discuss 
that matter later? 

Mr. WEEKS. Weill, I am willing to take those costs as the 
basis of what I am about to say. Those costs are dependent 
on a plant running at its full capacity all the time and no devia- 
tion or estimate is made for the difference in results if a plant 
is run at only a portion of its capacity. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The report to which I refer does deal with 
the plant running at full time, at two-thirds time, and at 
one-half time. 

Mr. WEEKS. I have not those figures before me. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield at this point? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massa- 


chusetts yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 
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Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator from Massachusetts con- 
tend that the armor-plate men have been losing money all these 
years? 

Mr. WEEKS. 
are wizards, 

Mr. NORRIS. I judge from the illustrations which the 
Senator has given us that he wants us to draw the comparison, 
which, it seems to me, must be drawn from them, that when 
they are running at half time the manufacturers must lose 
money. As he states that they have run only two-fifths of the 
time, it would therefore follow that they have been losing 
money all the time. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, as I snid, I base the estimate 
which I have made on other manufacturing business, I do not 
know about armor plate, I never haye examined the books 
of an armor-plate manufacturer. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the Senator has given us the illustrations, 
and I suppose the natural conclusion must follow, if the illus- 
trations yave any application, that they apply to armor-plate 
factories as well as to other factories. 

Mr. WEEKS. I have given those illustrations as samples of 
the only comparisons that are available. . 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator believe now that we ought 
to apply those illustrations, as he has given them to us, for 
that purpose? If we do so apply them, must we not conclude 
that on all the armor plate that we have ever bought the armor- 
plate people have lost money every time that it has sold us any 
armor plate? 

Mr. WEEKS. Of course the Senator does not expect me to 
give an answer to that proposition without an examination of 
- the books of an armor-plate maker, If I were going into the 
business I should provide myself with some real facts on what 
it costs to manufacture armor. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no doubt the Senator would; but the 
Senator has given us illustrations, for instance, of the manufac- 
ture of shoes, cotton cloth, and so forth. 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. If we can apply that, as I suppose the Sen- 
ator intends us to apply it, it would naturally follow, since the 
armor-plate people have been operating only two-fifths of the 
time, as the Senator says, that they must necessarily have lost 
money. If those illustrations mean anything, it seems to me 
that is what would be the logical conclusion. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WEEKS. Just a moment. 

Those are the only comparisons that I can make; that is, 
about manufacturing plants as to which I am informed. If 
there are any others that would modify that conclusion I should 
be very glad to have them, but I am simply demonstrating, in 
a general way at least, that manufacturing at less than full 
capacity means an increased cost of producticn. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think anybody would doubt that; 
but I can not understand why the Senator gives us these illus- 
trations unless he expects us to apply them to the armor-plate 
business. If he does that, and if they be true, he has actually 
demonstrated that these people have been losing millions of dol- 
lars for the last 15 years, and so they would be bankrupt by 
this time, I should think, 

Mr. WEEKS. When you stop to consider, Mr. President, that 
armor-plate manufacturing is only a very small percentage of 
the total business of these steel companies—I think perhaps not 
more than 3 per cent—it does not necessarily mean that they 
would be bankrupted, and yet I want once more to state that the 
conclusions which I have drawn are based on other businesses, 
and the only other businesses with which I am familiar. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WEEKS. I will yield first to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I was interested in the com- 
parison which the Senator from Massachusetts was drawing as 
to these manufacturing plants, and I want to ask him a ques- 
tion. I ask if the manufacturing of armor plate involves a 
different force of laborers and a different plant than does the 
ordinary production of other kinds of steel? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, undoubtedly it requires a differ- 
ent plant and steel makers of the highest possible type. Quite 
likely a workman might go from one plant to another, but the 
plant itself is an entirely distinct proposition. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
on the question of profit, to which the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Norris] has just referred, there is what to me is a very 
interesting statement of that upon page 9 of the hearings by 
Mr. Grace, who is the representative of the Bethlehem Co. 
He shows that if the money which he had invested in his armor 


Well, if they have been making money they 


plant and which was useless for any other purpose than for 
making armor plate, and had never been used for any other 
purpose than making armor, had been invested in an ordinary 
steel-producing plant and had earned 10 per cent profit, the 
profits he would have earned would have been as much as the 
entire gross receipts which he received from his armor plant 
per annum; in other words, his gross receipts from his armor 
plant per annum were $1,418,000, and the profits that he would 
have made if his money had been invested in any ordinary steel 
business would have been $1,400,000, or only $18,000 less than 
the total amount received from the Government for making 
armor. Now, all I know about the profits of these people is 
what is contained in this report, but if the statements in the 
report are correct, the armor-plate manufacturers certainly have 
been running their business at a remarkably low rate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, does not the testimony which 
the Senator has given from one of these people demonstrate, if 
it demonstrates anything, that there is an enormous profit in 
the general steel business? I do not understand that it demon- 
strates that they were running at a loss. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I do not know what the Senator thinks an 
enormous profit. The enormous profit that Mr, Grace bases his 
figures on is a profit of 10 per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. He has simply said, then, that if he had in- 
vested his money in something else, in some other line of the 
steel business 

Mr. LIPPITT. In some other department of the steel busi- 
ness in which he was engaged. 

7785 NORRIS. Then, he would have made so much money out 
of it. 

Mr. LIPPITT. He would have made as much money as the 
total receipts he had received annually from the Government. 

Mr. NORRIS. That would seem to me to indicate that in the 
business of which he was speaking there was a wide field for 
immense profit, if he could make that much money out of it. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The profit on which he bases these figures is 
stated as 10 per cent. If the Senator would take the report 
and read it, he would find that it is a very simple matter, only 
embracing three or four lines, 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island, with the permission of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts 

Mr. LIPPITT. I do not want to unduly take the time of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am asking this question by permission of 
the Senator from Massachusetts, of course. 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator that he may ask a ques- 
tion of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator from Rhode Island believe 
that the people who have their money invested in armor-plate 
factories are losing money in that business? 

Mr. LIPPITT. My impression, after reading the report of 
the hearings very carefully, is that it is a very remarkable 
thing that these people have kept their plants in operation at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. I presume they are very wealthy men, or they 
would have been bankrupt by this time. 

Mr. LIPPITT. They are not very wealthy men. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, I can not see how they have continued 
in business all these years if they have lost money all the 
time. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The owners of these plants consist of some- 
thing like 500,000 citizens of the-United States. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not see how these men, whether they are 
numerous or few, could continue to live if they have been los- 
ing money al. the time, as the illustrations given would seem to 
indicate. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The Senator has just had that question an- 
swered. It was answered by the statement of the Senator 
from Massachusetts, that the manufacture of armor is a very 
small part of their business. They were not living on this 
branch of the business; they were living on something else. 

Mr. NORRIS. They were making a large profit on some- 
thing else and losing on this. The Senator believes, then, that 
while they are losing on armor plate they are making enough 
in the general business in which they are engaged to compen- 
sate them for their losses and making a profit besides? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I think I shall have to go on 
with my remarks, although I will yield if the Senator desires 
to ask another question. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I will not interrupt the Senator further. 
He has been very courteous, and I will not encroach further on 
his time. 

Mr. WEEKS. The estimate made by the committee as to the 
cost of manufacturing armor is $262.79 a ton. That may have 
been substantially 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me 
before he leaves the other subject, I will ask the question of 


Mr. WEEKS. Why, of course; and it should do so. 
Mr. LIPPITT. If the Senator will pardon me, I should like 


him which I wanted to ask the Senator from Rhode Island. If | to call to the attention of the Senator from Virginia the fact 


the armor-plate people are losing money, does the Senator think 
that they would have objected when they were before the com- 
mittee to telling the committee about the costs entering into the 
manufacture of armor plate? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not understand that they did object to 
giving the committee the costs provided they were not made 
public. 

Mr. NORRIS. It would not hurt them to make them public 
if they were running at a loss. Their competitors certainly 
could not get any advantage out of that. If they were losing 
money, it would drive their competitors out of business, if it 
did anything. 

Mr. WEEKS. There is a principle involved in a manufac- 
turer being required to expose his business to his rivals in 
trade. No man can conduet a business successfully on any 
such basis as that, not only because of his rivals in this coun- 
try but because of his rivals abroad. If he has a trade secret 
which enables him to save 1 per cent in the cost of manufacture, 
that is as much a part of his capital in the business as any 
ether item connected with it. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

Mr. WHEKS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator has remarked repeatedly that 
the offer was made to give these costs to the committee, if it 
would receive and treat the information as confidential. The 
committee took the position, which is a very proper one, that 
it was the agent of the Senate to ascertain the facts, form its 
conclusions, and report to the Senate, so that the Senate might 
act upon this matter. The Secretary of the Navy had taken 
the same position when he was directed to inquire into the 
matter. The Niles Board and other boards likewise took the 
position that they were agents of the Senate, and had no right 
to receive secret information. If the Senator, however, has 
read the hearings he will realize that the armor-plate people 
were not requested to disclose a single secret of the process of 
manufacture, but were merely asked to give a summary of what 
they thought the costs were, without the elements entering into 
the costs. That was all the committee asked. 

Mr. WEEKS. I have read the hearings with great care, and 
I would suggest to the Senator from Virginia that receiving 
information in confidence by a committee is not at all an un- 
usual thing to de. It is very frequently done for the protec- 
tion of the Government, not only on our own account but in 
our rivalries with other countries. Even, however, if that were 
not so, the Senator from Virginia will admit that the Trade 
Commission ean go into any one of these plants and make any 
kind of examination of the books of the company and furnish 
the information to the committee, provided it is kept, as the 
law requires, from the public. 

Mr. SWANSON. What advantage would that be to the Sen- 
ate when it has got to vote on this question, if the Senate could 
not ascertain the facts? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I have confidence enough in the 
Naval Committee to feel that if it were furnished with that in- 
formation it would submit a price for the making of armor 
based on that information, instead of on a lot of surmises, 
which it has now done. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, he has ridi- 
culed the process by which the. committee arrived at the figures 
given. I should like to have the Senator to suggest a better 
method for this Government to ascertain the cost of armor 
plate than it has adopted. It appointed a commission, known 
as the Niles Commission, composed of Admiral Niles, Capt. 
Walker McLean, and Capt. Simpson, experts on this question, 
who had been inspectors in armor plants, and knew everything 
about the making of armor. They made a report. A former 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Herbert, was also directed to get 
all the experts possible and to investigate this question, and he 
made a report. Admiral Straus is responsible for this report. 
He is the Government's authority on ordnance and armor. In 
addition, we asked the armor-plate makers to furnish us the 
information. Now, if the Senater can suggest a better and a 
more thorough way than the Government has employed to try 
to ascertain the true and fair cost of armor-plate making in 
this country, I should like to know of it. 

Mr. WEEKS. I have already suggested it, Mr. President, by 
calling to his attention the fact that the Trade Commission can 
go and get accurate information on this particular subject, and 
then there would be no question about the base which you were 
using for the costs of armor. 

Mr. SWANSON. But, as I the Trade Commission 
is compelled to treat is as confidential. 


that he asked Mr. Grace, representing the Bethlehem Co., if 
he had any objection to a public accountant, properly authorized, 


going through his books, and Mr. Grace consented and said that 


he was willing to have that done. I will read the language. It 
is found on page 23 of the hearings: 

Senator Swanson, Have you any ob to havi b 
countant go through your books, and us — thie 3 


see what your books show as to the cost of armor plate from 1887 to the 
present time? 

. Grace. E have no objection to a public accountant, pro} 
thorized, and in whom we would both have confidence, being 
go over the situation. 


I read this matter through, and I was surprised that the 
Senator from Virginia did not accept the proposition. 

Mr. SWANSON. We are perfectly willing to aceept it, and 
tried to get one, provided the information he obtained could be 
given to the Senate. We did not feel justified in saying that we 
reached conclusions on secret information, The trouble we have 
had all the time lies in the fact that they will never let any in- 
formation we get from them be made public and be brought to 
the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. LIPPITT. It seems to me the gentlemen were not very 
anxious to get this information. What these people object to is 
having the details of those costs presented to the public. As I 
understand, they do not object in this testimony, which I have 
read through very carefully, to having the net result of the total 
made public. In fact, they have repeatedly stated in the hear- 
ings—Mr. Grace stated over and over again that he accepted as 
a fair cost for making armor plate the report of the Niles Com- 
mittee, to which the Senator from Virginia has already referred. 
Mr. Grace accepted those figures, and the representative of the 
other concern—the Midvale concern—accepted those figures. 
Using those Government figures as a basis, they go on and show 
the various conditions under which armor plate has been manu- 
factured and the various modifications of those costs that must 
be made from those circumstances. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, he stated 
that they were within 10 per cent, he thought, of the costs in- 
dicated on their books, but he would not say whether the 10 
per cent was larger or smaller. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Oh, I read the controversy between the ena- 
tor from Virginia and the representative of the company, and, 
without meaning to be at all disagreeable to the Senator, I 
thought the answer of the representative of the manufacturing 
company was a proper commercial answer. His statement was 
that the report of the Niles Committee represented the costs as 
nearly as he thought any investigation could represent them, and 
that he believed those costs were within 10 per cent, one way 
or the other, of the actual costs. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. Grace's estimate of the accuracy of the 
work done by these committees is different from that of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. As I understand, the Senator 
from Rhode Island agrees with Mr. Grace that these men had 
done very good work, and that their estimate was accurate and 
wise. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I do not know anything about the work that 
those men did. I have made no such statement. I have merely 
said that Mr. Grace and the representatives of the Midvale peo- 
ple and of the Bethlehem people were satisfied to accept the 
figures that the Senater from Virginia wanted to have accepted, 
and that, based on those figures, they show that they were mak- 
ing a profit of some 7 or 8 per cent on the business. 

Mr. WEEKS. Now, Mr. President, I will go on. 

The report of the committee indicates that a conclusion was 
reached that the production costs of the proposed plant, operat- 
ing at full capacity, is $262.79 a ton. Now, if we add to that 
15 per cent loss in running at three-quarters capacity, it would 
add $89.49 a ton, or 8302 for the total cost. The Tillman report 
is on the basis of running at one-half its capacity. Adding 33 
per cent would make the cost of the armor $350.38. Running 
at one-quarter of its capacity, it would make the cost of the 
armor $491.41. Running at one-third of its capacity, it would 
make the cost of the armor $419.79. Running at two-fifths of 
its capacity, it would make the cost of the armor $350.38. Then, 
taking the items for administration, and so forth, that are con- 
tained in the committee's report, $10 a ton for administration; 
taxes and insurance, $4.50 a ton; interest at 6 per cent, $42 a 
ton—of course no manufacturing plant would be established, 
based on a probable profit of 6 per cent, but I take those figures 
as they are given in the report—this, with the plant run at two- 
fifths of its capacity, would make the armor cost $406.88, and 
there is nothing charged for depreciation in that item. ‘The 
depreciation would be easily $85 a ton on a plant of the cost of 
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the plants that are now in operation. So that, practically 
speaking, running at two-fifths of the capacity, unless there is 
a difference in this character. of manufacture from that which 
obtains in most others, there could not have been any profit 
greater than a very small rate of interest on the investment; 
and, as stated in the reporf, one of the witnesses testified that if 
the money which had been invested in these plants had been put 
into bonds bearing 4 per cent interest, the companies would have 
been better off than they are under present conditions. 

The low prices made by manufacturers are due to the fact 
that they know that if a Government plant is established it will 
run 24 hours a day, as is done at the gun factory, and that they 
will get only the business that is left. The same situation 
exists in the ease of the cartridge-case factory, which now manu- 
factures all of the Government cartridge cases, and no inquiries 
are made of private manufacturers. It was for that reason, 
among others, that the manufacturers decided to make a reduc- 
tion of $30 per ton—a price, of course, based on the Government 
having a consistent naval program fcr a term of years. 

It has been suggested in these hearings that naval officers 
are thoroughly competent to pass on all the details of steel 
manufacturing. I haveno disposition to deprecate their qualifi- 
cations, and yet I want to say that, in my judgment, no officer of 
the Navy has had any proper or suitable opportunity to learn 
the details of steel making. He has capacity to inspect a 
steel product under conditions which have been obtained from 
experience. He has, more than that, capacity to test the fin- 
ished product; but all of these Government plants, like the 
gun plant at Washington Navy Yard, as I have stated, are 
simply building-up or assembling propositions, and are not 
engaged in the earlier stages of steel manufacturing. 

No attempt has been made by the Navy Department to ex- 
periment with or to investigate the details of armor making. 
The tests made by the department are more severe each year. 
The manufacturers have been spurred on to get the best possible 
results, and Admiral Strauss testified that no attempt was 
made to advise armor manufacturers how to conduct their 
business. In fact, there is no testimony to show that any 
officers of our Navy have an intimate knowledge of the methods 
used in manufacturing steel for armor. 

If the Government builds an armor plant, competition will, 
as a result, be destroyed. It can not be shut down and started 
up at will, because the development of a suitable force is a 
matter of months and years. So the building of a Government 
plant of the kind contemplated would be a willful destruction 
of twenty to thirty millions of invested capital. How can we 
expect citizens to engage in business for the Government under 
such circumstances if we are to establish such a course as a 
Government policy? 

I am informed that large coast-defense guns and field-artillery 
guns for South and Central American Republics are now under 
construction in United States plants, and, as I have stated, at 
least in one case, the armor plate manufactured in one of our 
private plants was used in the construction of a South Amer- 
ican battleship. If we make our armor in a Government plant, 
the extension of this business will be impossible. The European 
countries which, before the present war, placed their orders 
for armament with German and Austrian manufacturers, have 
found it impossible to obtain delivery, even if they had not 
taken sides with the allies, I am told that one Balkan country 
which might become engaged in war on the side of the allies, 
would have done so before this if all of its armament had not 
been furnished by Germany and it would be necessary to prac- 
tically reequip itself with guns and ammunition in order to 
keep itself supplied. The same would be true of the countries 
that have taken the side of the central powers, which had 
heretofore purchased their armament from England and France. 
Our own Government has in the past placed orders for sub- 
marine mines and other material with England, but now finds 
that it is impossible to have it delivered. All of which goes to 
show that the South American and Central American Republics, 
which can not now obtain their war material, would naturally 
turn to this country for their supply. 

No European country has undertaken to manufacture armor 
plate on its own account. Germany, perhaps, of all countries 
now engaged in war, has most completely demonstrated its thor- 
ough preparedness; and yet private manufacturers produce abso- 
Jutely all the war material used by Germany. There is no Gov- 
ernment gun plant, no Government armor-plate plant, or plant 
for the manufacture of any other war material, and the countries 
which are opposed to the central powers which have in the past 
not completely deyeloped their private enterprises are now doing 
their utmost to overcome this lack of foresight by building up 
their capacity to provide for themselves. 


Everyone knows that the retreat of the entire Russian Army 
on the east front was largely due to lack of ammunition and the 
incapacity of Russian manufacturers to produce it. In fact, this 
whole proposition, instead of being one for preparedness, is one 
to cripple the most fundamental condition connected with pre- 
paredness. We can not hope to maintain an army in time of 
peace sufficient for our war needs; neither can we hope to manu- 
facture ammunition or to have a Government plant sufficient to 
manufacture our ammuniton needed in time of war. 

Gen. Crozier, who during a long and distinguished service has 
demonstrated his knowledge and capacity in connection with 
such a subject, testified before the Military Committee that a 
plant large enough to furnish all the ammunition needed by an 
army of 1,000,000 men would require a plant costing $400,000,000. 
What we should do in such cases is to cooperate with private 
manufacturers, provide them with suficient orders to endble 
them to retain superintendents and other leading men in their 
plants, so that in case of need they can promptly turn from the 
peaceful operations which they are conducting to the manufac- 
ture of supplies for the Government. 

One of the most interesting developments during this war has 
been the accomplishments of our manufacturers in connection 
with munitions of war. It is a reassuring development, because 
it gives an idea of what might be the result in case we required 
their assistance. The Government statistics of war materials ex- 
ported to Europe during the past year show the spontaneous and 
adequate manner in which our privately owned manufacturing 
plants have been able to meet the emergency and turn their ener- 
gies from the production of domestic articles to that of the neces- 
saries of war. The most striking instance of this development is 
to be found in the production and exportation of gunpowder. In 
November, 1914, according to the reports of the Department of 
Commerce, we exported only $23,087 worth of gunpowder, while 
in November of last year the industry had been developed to 
such an extent that we were able to export $16,730,384 worth 
of this prime necessity of defense. The increase in explosives 
production and exportation was almost as notable, the exporta- 
tion in November, 1915, having a value of $13,495,527 as com- 
pared with only $78,062 in November, 1914. The monthly ex- 
portation of aeroplanes developed from $31,935 in November, 
1914, to $298,706 in November of last year. The total exporta- 
tion of war materials in November, 1915, was valued at 
$53,009,024, as compared with only $14,923,105 for November, 
1914, an increase of $38,085,919, or an increase of about 250 
per cent. The total exportation of war materials during the 
single month of November just past—$53,009,024—was almost 
equal to the war exportation for the entire year of 1914— 
$54,965,113 from December 1, 1918, to November 80, 1914. Alto- 
gether these figures are convincing evidence of the ability of 
privately owned manufacturing plants to turn from the demands 
of peace to the demands of war and cope with either situation 
in an adequate manner. If these same concerns could be en- 
couraged by the Federal Government to maintain their plants at 
or near their present state of efficiency through the parceling 
out of Government orders in time of peace, I believe we would 
go a long way toward meeting the question of preparedness. In- 
dustrial preparedness is an extremely important unit of the 
entire question, and I think our industrial world has con- 
vincingly shown its ability to meet the emergency if proper co- 
operation is forthcoming from the Federal Government, 

I ask permission to include, Mr. President, a table showing 
the changes in the exportation of war materials during the past 


year. 5 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey in 
the chair). Without objection, it will be so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


Total monthly cxportations of all war materials from December, 1914, 
{ 15, compared with those of the previous year 


to November 30, 19. 
(1913-14). 
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Mr. WEEKS. Although it is frequently stated that cur armor 
costs have been extravagant, it is noticeable that they are lower 
than the costs of any other country using armor. In Japan the 
cost is $490 a ton; in Austria it is $511 a ton. I am reading 
from the reports for the past year. In Italy it is $405 a ton 
or $444 a ton for turret armor; in Germany it is $490 a ton; 
in France it is $460 a ton; in England it is $508 a ton; in 
the United States it is $425 a ton; in Russia it is $510 a ton for 
turret armor and $368 a ton for Krupp side armor, On the 
average the cost here is very materially less than the average 
for all other countries, something like $50 a ton. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Less than in any other country. 

Mr. WEEKS. Less than in any other country. Everyone 
knows that the general cost of manufacturing in every one of 
the countries with which I haye made comparison is less than 
in the United States, and that in itself would be a sufficient 
reply to the general charge that we have been paying scandal- 
ously high prices for armor plate. 

Every fact on record up to the present moment proves unmis- 
takably that all the great naval powers have regarded armor 
plate as a specialty and not a commercial product in any sense 
of the term. England, the first naval power of the world, Ger- 
many, the best-equipped military nation on earth, never have 
deviated from a policy in which consultation with and coopera- 
tion between their Governments and the private steel makers 
has been a stable feature. More than ever since the outbreak 
of the European war has the wisdom of this policy been vindi- 
cated. England, called upon suddenly to expand her Navy to 
an unprecedented degree, turned to her armor-plate manufac- 
turers and secured her supplies readily. More than a million 
tons have been added by Great Britain to her navy since the 
beginning of hostilities. It is noteworthy, however, that not- 
withstanding these rush orders the facilities of the private 
armor plants of Great Britain have been equal to all demands 
upon them, and the Government has not been compelled to go 
outside its own producers for a ton of armor plate. During 
much of this time the armor plants of the United States have 
been idle and could readily have filled foreign orders had they 
been proffered. 

I would make the point at the outset that should the United 
States, unfortunately, be plunged into a war calling for the 
extreme of her military and naval resources the American 
plants would be able to turn out armor faster than it could be 
placed upon the ships that could be built within an equal 
period of time. Not only this, but the private armor plants 
contain within themselves the capacity of indefinite expansion 
of their manufacturing facilities. The legitimate dependence 
of the Government upon private manufacturers would not be 
eliminated should this bill sueceed, for it must be borne in 
mind that the gigantic concerns which constructed the Amer- 
ican armor plants were compelled to make their own machinery. 
It could not be bought elsewhere, so they had no option but 
to design and build it. Consequently, were a Government plant 
attempted, these same companies, which are unique in their 
manufacturing facilities, still would be drawn upon because 
of the massive and unusual nature of the tools required. These 
points seem to me important because this interdependence is 
natural, normal, and proper. The impropriety of the hour is 
the attempt to destroy this indispensable copartnership. Does 
anyone doubt that Great Britain and Germany are thanking 
God to-day for their private armor plants? 

The main charges made by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina and adopted by, him in support of his bill are that, as he 
puts it in his blunt way, the steel men are robbers, that their 
prices have been too high and their profits too large, and that 
the Government is helpless in the hands of their combination. 
Where the great foreign naval powers see helpfulness the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina sees only helplessness. Where they 
have found cooperation, he finds a combination. Where they 
have placed efliciency above profits, even granting that profits 
have been unreasonable—which I do not grant—he sees only 
dollars. The Senator’s charges are serious and if true might 
warrant a respectful consideration of this bill, although I am 
frank to say that for many other reasons than those relating 
to money, reasons having to do with scientific problems, a 
Government armor plant is inadvisable. 

But, taking the argument for this bill right on its own ground, 
a little analysis of incontrovertible figures may be found enlight- 
ening. Up to the present time, according to the Secretary of 
the Navy, as quoted by the Senator from South Carolina, the 
Navy Department, since 1900, has paid $76,195,960 for armor 
plate. To this should be added the amount paid for armor 
plate up to 1900 since 1887, when the industry was established, 
$10,860,073. The total amount paid by the Government for 
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armor plate, therefore, is $87,056,038. The average per annum 
over the 29 years of the life of the business is $3,001,932.17. 
The appraised value of the existing plants is between $20,000,000 
and $30,000,000. Undoubtedly $30,000,000 have gone into the 
plants, and their reconstruction value would probably be about 
$25,000,000. 

But these figures do not take into account the large expendi- 
tures, the extra cost made necessary by the three major chauges 
of process in the art experienced during this time, and the ina- 
chinery once useful, but, through the operation of these changes 
of process, rendered obsolete and thrown into the discard. The 
companies bore the total burden of expense necessitated by 
these changes. Thus the total expenditure for plant and equip- 
ment in this period closely approximates $30,000,000 instead of 
the twenty millions represented by the present-day valuation of 
the three plants. 

Here we have an investment of about $30,000,000 of private 
capital in a plant useless for any other purpose than that for 
which it was built, yielding an apparent gross sales return of 
$3,001,9382.17 annually. That is 15 per cent on an investment 
assuming that the entire investment has been in operation for 
two-thirds of the time since 1887. The first plant was con- 
structed in 1887, the second plant about 1895 or 1896, as I 
recall it, and the third plant about 1904. So I think that is a 
fair assumption, 

If this total sales return were gross profit, it would yield the 
companies only 10 per cent. This showing, however, .meager 
as it is, fails to take into account money paid out for the thou- 
sands of tons of material, millions of dollars of wages paid to 
labor, expenditures for salaries, for administration, for inter- 
est, taxes, insurance, accounting, and so forth. So that the net 
profits to the companies can not be the unreasonable and ex- 
orbitant amounts imagined and charged by the Senator from 
South Carolina. I am content to set these facts against the un- 
informed statement of Secretary Herbert, so triumphantly 
quoted by the Senator from South Carolina in his report upon 
this bill. I would repeat, that the Senate may not lose the 
significance of this showing, that if the total returns from sales 
of armor plate were all profit they would pay only 10 per cent 
on the investment. A man need not be possessed of extraordi- 
nary business sense to understand that no sales of anything ever 
are all profit. I am compelled to say that the charges brought 
against the steel companies and used as a basis for this im- 
practicable legislation are so extravagant that this proposal 
would not command a moment’s respect in any business house 
or under any other circumstances than those created by the 
present administration. Are we not compelled to infer that the 
reasons back of this proposition have not been completely stated 
in the report made upon the bill? 

Senators do not realize, because they do not know, how 
infinitesimally small in comparison with their total output the 
armor-plate production of the great steel companies is. It is 
freely charged that the manufacturers foster preparedness for 
the sake of possible profits, and it is popularly and commonly 
supposed that the manufacture of war material occupies so 
much of the space and equipment of these companies as to make 
it of prime importance to them that they continue in this line 
of manufacture. The three steel companies manufacturing 
armor in America have a total steel production of 12,100,000 
tons per annum. They sell therefore 1,200 times as much of 
their other product elsewhere as the Government buys of them 
in armor plate; for against this more than 12,000,000 tons of 
total production it should be remembered that the Government 
buys only a pitiful 10,000 tons of armor plate a year. The most 
ambitious naval-building program this administration can con- 
ceive calls for only 24,000 tons a year, consequently should the 
Secretary of the Navy be permitted to carry out his plan—which 
to my mind is a very modest, if not an inadequate plan—the 
armor-plate makers in other parts of their plants would be turn- 
ing out more than 500 times as much as they would sell to the 
Secretary of the Navy. These are pregnant figures. 

It is proper to ask, however, if the question appears intelli- 
gent, why the makers of armor plate should be unwilling to be 
put out of business. No concern with an investment of 
$30,000,000, which is returning any profit at all, would will- 
ingly see that investment destroyed. I need not argue this fact 
tvith everyone, although I fear it is not fully appreciated by 
some of the advocates of this bill. It is true also that it is an 
advertisement of great practical value for an American steel 
company to be able to say that its facilities are such, its scien- 
tific knowledge is so great, it has so perfected the costly processes 
of steel manufacture that it can satisfy the demands of the 
Government of the United States for the finest armor plate 
that human ingenuity can devise or factory skill can produce. 
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The steel manufacturers are proud of their achievement, which 
has not been duplicated anywhere else In the world. I have 
no doubt that the widespread knowledge of their skill has 
brought them commercial business from all parts of the world. 
They have proved that American steel stands without an equal. 
It was their thorough knowledge of steel making, acquired by 
a generation of fundamental investigations and founded upon 
costly experiments, that enabled the American manufacturers, 
when their Government turned to them for aid, to supply its 
demands. There is no question, I think, on any hand that the 
armor which has been manufactured in this country is of the 
highest quality. Of course there are defects which appear in 
armor. ‘There are defects which appear in any steel billets, and 
very much of that kind of product is thrown out; it is unavoid- 
able. One of the reasons for the high cost of manufacturing 
armor is that it does require an article of such high quality that 
it is very difficult to obtain, and probably it would not be ob- 
tained under the methods here proposed. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do. 

Mr. LANE. There has been much question about the quality 
of the manufacture of armor plate. Some years ago the manu- 
facturers were fined by the Government for furnishing an in- 
ferior quality of armor plate. 

Mr. WEEKS. I think that statement about a fine is true; 
but if the Senator from Oregon will make an investigation he 
will find that the product of these armor-plate manufacturers 
has been quite as high as any other form of steel product. Of 
course there are defects which appear in armor. There are 
defects which appear in any steel billets, and very much of that 
kind of product is thrown out; it is unavoidable. One of the 
reasons for the high cost of manufacturing armor is that it 
does require an article of such high quality that it is very diffi- 
cult to obtain, and probably it would not be obtained under the 
methods here proposed. 

Mr. LANE. As I understand it, Mr. President, the type of 
armor now being manufactured, or which has been manufactured 
in the recent past, are armor plates designed to defeat the pene- 
trating power of projectiles ; that that type of armor is not being 
munufactured for the use of the navy of any other power in the 
world; and that they now build an armor plate to resist the 
power of explosives. I do not know whether that is true or not, 
but it is what I have understood. 

Mr. WEEKS. Undoubtedly both kinds of armor are under 
consideration and tests are being made on both. I suggested 
at the beginning of my remarks that there were great 
in the requirements of the department, and that a much better 
quality of armor was undoubtedly being furnished to the Gov- 
ernment to-day than was furnished 5, 10, or 20 years ago. 

Using an expression in the committee report, it is “little 
short of scandalous ” that a condition of controversy should exist 
or continue to exist between the Government and those who are 
manufacturing a product for the Government over what is really 
a very simple business proposition. It is not necessary to in any 
way attempt to deny, though it could easily be done, some of 
the extravagant statements which are made in the committee 
report relating to collusions, combinations, and so forth, to state 
this simple fact: The Government needs armor plate and there 
are three manufacturers prepared to furnish it, any one of whom 
ean very nearly manufacture the entire requirement, and cer- 
tainly any two of whom can more than furnish all that the Gov- 
ernment needs or will need under the building program which is 
in contemplation. 

The Government is obliged to purchase and the three manu- 
facturers are likely to substantially agree on the price to be 
asked. Under those conditions the obviously sensible thing to 
do is for the Government to enter into a contract with these 
companies for a limited time, with a right of renewal on the part 
of the Government and with specified provisions for so doing, 
under which agreement the Government guarantees to take a 
minimum tonnage of armor and the companies agree to supply 
a maximum tonnage. The Government should guarantee to the 
companies a stated profit. Expert accounting has now become a 
science, so that profits can be determined with substantial ac- 
euracy. I am informed—although I believe it does not appear 
in the hearings—that the representatives of the companies ap- 
pearing before the committee offered to permit expert account- 
ants to examine their books and plant and report their actual 
cost, provided this information was not made public. No busi- 
ness man will fail to recognize the wisdom or the fairness of this 
proposition. To compel a business concern, especially one which 
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is striving to lessen the cost of production and is employing ex- 
perts of all kinds to bring about such a result, to expose its 
methods and its costs to its rivals, and especially its foreign 
rivals, is morally wrong and bad public policy. There is no 
difficulty in obtaining the actual facts about armor making in 
this country. Under our present laws the Trade Commission 
may go through any of the armor plants, or all of them, and 
obtain this information for the benefit of the Government, of 
course, without its being made public. Therefore, coming here 
without facts, as does this report, stating propositions based on 
theories or prejudices, and without actual knowledge, is unfair 
and unbusinesslike in the extreme. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Do I understand that all these companies 
are manufacturing armor plate exclusively for the use of the 
United States? 

Mr. WEEKS. Almost entirely so. They manufactured the 
armor for an Argentine battleship and they have made some 
small sales abroad. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Then, may I ask, what danger or what 
damage would come to this country if they make public their 
method of manufacture? 

Mr. WEEKS. The danger would come because it would be 
giving the information to foreign manufacturers. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr. CLAPP. If the Senator will pardon me for a moment, I 
know he would not want to put this matter in any but the most 
accurate light. 

Mr. WEEKS. That is what I am trying to do. 

Mr. CLAPP. I do not think the manufacturers were ever 
asked to disclose the methods employed in making their plate. 
So far as my remembrance goes, whenever the question was 
raised while I was in the committee it related solely to the cost 
and not to the methods employed by the companies. 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to say that I did not find anything in 
the hearings which indicated that any question about methods 
had been asked, and if I so stated I was in error. 

Mr. CLAPP. No; except the Senator did say it would not 
be wise to expose their methods. 

Mr. WEEKS. I should have said the cost, and the methods 
would have been a part of the general proposition. I do not 
think they have been asked to expose their methods. 

Mr. President, I am not excusing the steel companies for not 
giving the committee any information which it required, except 
that I do insist that it is bad public policy to expose a man’s busi- 
ness to his rivals, and we provided in passing the Trade Commis- 
sion act that the information which the Trade Commission ob- 
tained should not be made public. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do not quite understand, Mr. Presi- 
dent, how the rivals of these companies could injuriously affect 
them in the home market. Would the United States Government 
purchase abroad if it could not purchase in this country? 

Mr. WEEKS. No; but we do sell some armor abroad. We 
have sold in three different instances to Russia. We sold 
armor to Argentina, and we are manufacturing guns for sey- 
eral South and Central American countries. That has not 
anything to do with armor, but while we are trying to de- 
velop business arrangements with South America, it seems to 
be inadvisable to attempt anything which will destroy the pos- 
sibility of that trade. That is what I am trying to get at. 

It is not necessary at this time to go into details as to the 
kind of contract to be made with these manufacturers—it 
is the kind of proposition which occurs every day in business 
life—but, in addition to what I have suggested, a provision 
might well be inserted iu the contract for the purchase of the 
plant by the Government at an upset price. The Government 
might not desire to take advantage of this provision, but it 
should always be in position to avail itself of the possibility. 
It should not be forgotten that there is an abundance of capi- 
tal available for investment where a reasonable return fs cer- 
tain. It is the quasi-speculative character of dealings with the 
Government that justifies and, indeed, compels the high prices 
so often demanded by manufacturers. If this element of un- 
certainty were removed there would be no difficulty in secur- 
ing for the Government armor plate or any other supplies at 
reasonable commercial prices. 

It is not therefore my purpose to suggest a contract in de- 
tail, but simply to indicate the relations which, in my opinion, 
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should exist between the Government and the armor manufac- 


turers. It is a similar relation to that which should exist in 
all cases where the Government has dealings with its own citi- 
zens. To attack them, to attempt to destroy their business, and 
to put itself into competition with them is without precedent 
abroad and without excuse. Such a policy will bring nothing 
but disaster. It will, in the end, lose us our home markets and 
destroy at one blow the possibility of our invading foreign 
markets. If an administration attempting to carry out the 
general suggestion which I have made should be unable to do 
so, and it shall be clearly demonstrated that the failure is due 
to the unreasonable demands of those who are dealing directly 
with the Government in products which pertain to the national 
defense, which is not true in this case, then, and only then, 
should Congress consider the creation of a Government plant, 

Mr. POINDEXTER obtained the floor. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. May I ask the Senator from Massachu- 
setts a question? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 
that purpose. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. 1 first wish to ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts if he can tell us, approximately, how much capi- 
tal is now invested in these armor-plate manufacturing plants? 

Mr. WEEKS. About $30,000,000 has been invested in the 
plants. They are carried at about $20,000,000; the testimony, 
think, shows $21,000,000 in round numbers, and the replace- 
ment value is estimated at $25,000,000. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. So the bill proposes that the Govern- 
ment of the United States shall invest in this business what 
would be about one-fourth of all the capital now invested? 

Mr. WEEKS. Eleven million dollars this bill provides. So 
it would be about one-half of the book value at present. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. One-third of the total? 

Mr. WEEKS. Just about one-third of the total. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. What is the raw material that is uti- 
lized in the manufacture of armor plate? 

Mr. WEEKS. Pig iron converted into steel and given special 
treatment for these particular purposes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. What I want to get at is whether or not 
the ore from which the basic material is manufactured is treated 
in any different way to produce material suitable for the manu- 
facture of armor plate than to produce material suitable for 
the manufacture of any other steel product. 

Mr. WEEKS. I think the testimony shows that the quality 
of steel ingots that goes into armor plate must be of the very 
highest type, and that it requires great experience in order to 
develop the steel which is suitable for this purpose. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Government should go into this 
business, it would be necessary for it to depend upon private 
capital to supply the basic material? 

Mr. WEEKS. Up to this time the Government has done that 
in all of its munitions-manufacturing business, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It is not proposed that the Government 
shall go into the business of smelting the ore and producing the 
basic material? 

Mr. WEEKS. I understand it is the purpose of the Govern- 
ment to conduct the whole operation up to the finished product, 
though perhaps it would buy its pig iron from others. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. To begin with smelting the ore and 
going through? 

Mr, WEEKS. Yes; that is my understanding. 

I ask unanimous consent to include in my remarks an editorial 
from the Boston Herald, which has a general relation to the 
subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
included. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

{Reprint from the Boston Herald, Saturday, Nov. 20, 1915. 
WHY THE PRIVATE YARDS LOST THE BIDS FOR NEW SHIPS. 


The American public has just learned that the private shipyards 
which submitted competitive bids for the construction of battieships 
43 and 44 failed to offer so low prices as the Government-owned yards. 
This must strike our readers as odd. They see the Government do little 
at à less expensive rate than privately owned concerns. How, then, 
does it happen that Uncle Sam is so successful in shipbuilding by con- 
trast with private enterprise? 

The answer involves a little explanation. The New York Navy Yard 
makes up its estimate by entering $745,357 for “ overhead ” rges. 
The private yards have found by experience that they must rate this 
factor at approximately $2,000,000. And there is no necromancy by 
which the United States gets away with it for one cent less. It simply 
does not need to charge it, because it has no responsibility for making 
ends meet. Let us look over the items that go to overhead charges 
and see how the two bidders, respectively, regard them. 

Depreciation of plant to pans yards for the three years in which 
a battleship would be building is a factor of undoubted consequence. 
‘The private yards ordinarily estimate 5 per cent per annum of the total 
buil 8 machinery value for the period the ship is under construc- 
tion. e Government enters nothing for this item. But does Uncle 


I yield to the Senator from Utah for 


Sam buy machinery or building material at any less than do private 
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yards? By no means. Is there, then. any reason why his depreciation 
should be rated at a lower figure or disregarded? Yes; there is one 
reason. Because the Government estimators do not have to come out 

uare. They do not haye to make a battleship carry all the charges 
of building a battleship, but may distribute the charge over the opera- 
tions of sovereignty. 

When a build ng or a machine wears out Congress appropriates money 
for new ones, instead of distributing the depreciation as a charge over 
the work as it is performed. The private yard must either maintain 
such a scrutiny or go iuto the bankruptcy court, anıl that is all there 
is to the astounding disparity which Secretary Daniels has uncovered. 
For it should be understood, first and last, that an entity which keeps 
no real accounts can always make a showing of effective competition 
with bidders who do comply with the hard conditions of actual busi- 
ness. Let us examine a few cases. 

The private yard has to pay for its drawings and plans, and charges 
these costs direct against the ship where they belong. This, with a 
battleship, amounts to $250,000. The navy yards carry this in a 
separate appropriation, as one of the general charges of conductin 
a government, and never think of leveling it against the building o 
a particuiar ship. But we have to pay for it just the same. 

he cost of clerks, timekeepers, aud other minor officials comes out 
of this general expense of the Navy as a part of governmental sover- 
eignty. In the case of the private shipbuilder these items amount to 
$125,000 during the construction of ships like those for which bids were 
recently invited. Government yards get their moderate bids by omit- 
Hng such items altogether. 

The salaries of officers detalled for duty in connection with the con- 
struction, Uncle Sam charges to the Navy payroll and not to the ship. 
These amount to $30,000 with Uncle Sam, and to quite a little more 
in private yards which regularly utilize, as competitive rivalry com- 
pels, a higher order of business talent, 

The item of insurance and indemnity bonds amounts to $100,000 to. 
a private company. But the Government does not worry about such 
things. It does not insure a battleship in construction, since if any- 
thing happens to it another appropriation from Congress will bulld a 
new one. Nor does it consider the liability of loss by fire, or other- 
wise, as a factor in its estimates. 

The Government allows all employees in the nayy yards sick leave, 
holidays, vacation, etc., during the year, and these are charged to a 
separate appropriation and not to item of labor on the particular > 
in question, These would amount to $350,000 in the construction 
of the ship, But any gratuities that the private yard gives in the 
way of vacations, holidays, ete., must be lodged in overhead charges 
ane borne in the cost of the i The private shipbuilder allows in 
his estimate the sum of $100,000 for trials, but the navy yard completes 
and commissions its ships, and after the crew has become accustomed 
thereto, holds the trial, but the cost of it is charged against operation, 
and not construction. Thus the dice are loaded. 

No Government ba carries any part of the burden of local taxation. 
The Charlestown Navy Yard, for cxample, makes no contribution in 
taxes toward the surfacing of Chelsea Street by its side, as a private 
establishment of the same size ard value would do. And yet this 
street-repair cost must come out of the people in one form i 
another. Any private yard hereabouts would pay in municipal taxa- 
tion in the construction of one battleship not less than $50, This 
would be the sum which would go to the municipal government for 
taxes on the plant and machinery thus represented daring the years 
of construction. Even if we technically save this in building by the 
Government, the municipality loses it, and so must take it out of the 

eople. 

3 Ihe private contractor takes a ship at a fixed price, and gets no 
more unless the purchaser orders some changes from the schedule. In 
the case of a Government-built ship the only limit is the total of the 
appropriation, and when that is gone Congress passes another appro- 
priation to finish the job. That has been done not once but several 
times. In other words, the Government yard has absolutely no re- 
sponsibility to live up to. If any material change in the prices of 
materials or of labor comes to pass, the Government simply uses up the 
money at hand and then asks for more. If a Government yard, on the 
other hand, completed a ship, even with all these advantages, at less 
than the bid, such an event would be heralded broadcast as a triumph 
of Government ownership. But such a contingency has never arisen 
in the history of Government shipbuilding. 

Secretary Daniels a year ago made a ruling whereby certain indi- 
rect charges which had been rne on the ship should thereafter be 
carried on other accounts. This served to make the competition more 
difficult for the private yard, but in the long run Uncle must pay 
in one form if not in another. Why should we as a people “ fool our- 
selves ” about these things? why should we debate over what Govern- 
ment ownership means and question whether it pays or not? Only one 
experience ever goes on the records in postal operations or in ship- 
bulding or anything else. 

Another big factor in the competition is the Government's total lack 
of responsibility for completing a ship within a prescribed time. Buta 

rivate yard must measure all these things very minutely, for every 
tae of delay costs it a penalty. Two private bidders in the case under 
review offered to construct either ship in 34 months. The Mare Island 
Yard offered to construct one in 31 months after receipt of structural 
material, the Philadelphia Navy Yard in 86 months after awarding of 
contract for structural material, and the New York Navy Yard in the 
same time as the Philadelphia. But if past performances carry any 
lesson, none of these Government yards has any intention of fulfilling 
its contract within the time limit which it proposes. These estimates 
by the navy yards as to time of completion are misleading, because they 
hin e on the delivery of structural steel, an coder unknown quantity 
under present market conditions, and will result in at least a year’s 
being added to the promised time of completion. 

The colliers constructed at the Government's Mare Island Yard took 
nearly twice as long to build as did similar ships at the Maryland Steel 
Co., in Baltimore. The battleships California, Mississippi, and Idaho, 
for which contracts were let in 1914, afford examples of the con- 
trast. The Idaho, building at the New York Shipbu mag Co. on No- 
vember 1 was 45 per cent complete. The Mississi pi, building at the 
Newport News Co., was 33.1 per cent complete. ow, see the er- 
ence. The California, building at the New York Navy Yard, had not 
been yet begun, nor had the materials which are to go into her been 
assembled. And yet a year has pa: È 

Last December the department let contracts for six torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers. Nos. 63 and 6}, baia at Fore River, were on November 1, 
61.1 and 57.5 per cent, respectively, complete. Nos. 65 and 66, building 
at the Bath Iron Works, were at the same time 57.5 and 53.8 per cent 
complete. No. 67, building at Cramps, was 34.1 per cent complete. 
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Now, listen: And No. 68, building at Uncle Sam's Mare Island, was 
12.5 per cent complete. 

Perhaps Boston people will recall that in the municipal election here 
two years ago a 15 5 ship which various politicians were attempting 
to secure for the Charlestown Navy Yard played a 1 art. In 
the end, when the contract was let, Mr. Curley, then a candidate for 
mayor, and every other Democratic politician in Boston at once claimed 
the honor of having brought it here. This ship is now but 31.1 per 
cent completed. At a private yard she would have been put inta, com- 
mission long ago. The same true of a . now building at 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard, which is only 36.1 per cent completed. 
Of the last four submarine contracts, three went to the Electrice Boat 
Co. and one to the Portsmouth Navy Yard. On Noyember 1, L-9 was 
86,4 per cent complete, L-10 was 83.9 per cent complete, and L—11 was 
80.3 per cent complete. Now comes the other: L, at Uncle Sam's 
Portsmouth Yard, was but 56.2 per cent complete, and practically 
no work had been done on her engines, a long and costly undertaking. 
And yet in all these things time is of the highest importance. 

Preparedness is in the air. Do we Cet want it? If so, we must 
abandon all this Government-ownership folly and trust to the en- 
lightened efficiency of private enterprise under the spur of real compe- 
tition. If we want a mup ship, we should build her under conditions 
of demonstrated capacity; if we want to provide wages and contracts 
under the conditions that professional politics decree, we should hug to 
Government 1 and pretend to believe that Secretary Daniels 
could actually get ships built more economically in Uncle Sam's own 
yards. But tt we want truth and reality in this world of ours, we 
should dismiss these conclusions which Josephus reaches as the sheer- 
est nonsense, unworthy of a moment’s consideration by any intelligent 
human being. 

During the delivery of Mr. WEEKs’s speech, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Martine of New Jersey 
in the chair). The Senator from Massachusetts will desist for 
a moment. The hour of 2 o’clock haying arrived, the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which will be 
stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 408) to provide for the de- 
velopment of water power and the use of public lands in rela- 
tion thereto, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts will proceed. 

After the conclusion of Mr. WEEKS's speech, 

PUGET SOUND NAVY YARD. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the other day, on the call 
of the calendar, the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVER- 
MAN] objected to the consideration of the bill (S. 4505) appro- 
priating money to equip Puget Sound Navy Yard for battleship 
construction. He has since informed me that he desires to 
withdraw his objection; and as it is a matter of pressing im- 
portance, I ask for the consideration of the bill, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. MYERS. Before I determine whether I shall object or 
not I will ask the Senator what the bill is? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is a bill to equip the Puget Sound 
Navy Yard to build battleships. 

Mr. MYERS. Will it lead to any debate? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I hope not. I think not. It is a matter 
which has been thoroughly considered by the Navy Department 
and by the committee. 

Mr. MYERS. How long does the Senator think it will take? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am asking unanimous consent for its 
consideration. It ought not to take more than a few moments. 

Mr, MYERS. If the request is granted, in order to protect 
the parliamentary status of the unfinished business, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the unfinished business may be temporarily 
laid aside only until the disposition of this bill, and not longer 
than one hour at the most. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
course? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. 
as to see what it is. 

Mr. MYERS. Consent has not been granted yet. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read the bill. 

Mr, MYERS. My request about the unfinished business has 
not been granted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there. objection to tempo- 
rarily laying aside the unfinished business? 

Mr. MYERS. For not longer than one hour; and if the dis- 
cussion on the bill which the Senator from Washington brings 
up lasts less than one hour, then until that bill is disposed of. 

Mr. THOMAS. Reserving the right to object, I should like to 
hear what the bill is. 

Mr. MYERS. I will state to the Senator from Colorado that 
my request has not yet been granted to temporarily lay aside 
the unfinished business, £ 

Mr. THOMAS. I am not waiving my right to object, but I 
should like to have the bill read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will be read. 


Is there objection to that 


We would like to hear the bill read, so 


Without objection, the bill 
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The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 4505) appropriating money to 
equip Puget Sound Navy Yard for battleship construction, re- 
ported favorably from the Committee on Naval Affairs. It 
reads as follows—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do not know that I would 
haye any objection to that bill upon its merits when it comes 
up in its regular order; but all navy yards, military posts, and 
everything else have become now a part of a common scheme, 
to express it in modern slang, of preparedness, although I 
have never known why we should not use the word “ prepara- 
tion“ for “ preparedness.” I do not think I am willing to have 
that bill taken up out of its order. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am reserving the right to object, and I 
yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I hope the Senator from Mississippi 
will not insist upon his objection after he hears an explanation 
of the need for the passage of the bill. 

We have on the Pacific coast no facilities for the construction 
of battleships. At Mare Island Navy Yard, in California, pro- 
vision was made for constructing ships, but it is not accessible 
to battleships on account of the lack of depth of water. 

The report on this bill shows the recommendation of every 
naval officer who testified before the Committee on Naval 
Affairs in the House to the effect that this is the only navy 
yard in the United States which requires no artificial dredging 
to enable a battleship to approach its building slip and its dock. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me, has the 
bill passed the House? ` 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It has not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Has it the unanimous indorsement of the 
Naval Affairs Committee of the Senate? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It has met the unanimous indorsement 
of every member of the committee who was present and who 
could be reached. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And a quorum was present? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, still reserving the right to 
object, I want to take about three minutes to make a general 
observation. It strikes me that the American people have man- 
aged somehow or other through the Navy Department and 
through the War Department to accumulate a whole lot of un- 
necessary naval stations and a whole lot of unnecessary military 
posts of one sort and another. It strikes me as though they 
were divided out among the States according to senatorial and 
congressional courtesy and not in accordance with the demand 
for preparation of the Army and Navy for actual fighting, if 
actual fighting should be necessary. I, for one, think that one 
way of raising revenue for the Government will be to decrease, 
destroy, annihilate, do away with a whole lot of these unneces- 
sary military posts and a whole lot of these unnecessary nayal 
stations. 

However, considering the condition of the Pacific slope and 
considering the fact which the Senator from Washington has 
mentioned, that the entrance to Mare Island has not sufficient 
depth to carry a 30-foot battleship in or out, and the fact that 
we ought to have some place on the Pacific coast where that 
objection would not lie, I shall not object to the consideration 
of the bill; but I give notice now that I am going to fight these 
congressional and senatorial military posts and naval stations 
all over the United States wherever I find them, for they are 
either unnecessary or absolutely harmful. Most of the military 
posts are absolutely harmful, because they divide our posts 
into little bits of units instead of enabling them to be concen- 
trated not only for regimental but for brigade and division drill. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I want to say to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi that this bill has the approval of the Secretary of the 
Navy, who urges it: He knows the defenseless condition of the 
Pacific coast and he wants to have facilities provided to take 
care of our battleships whenever they may need attention on 
that coast. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I just this moment said that I would not 
object to the consideration of this bill—— 

Mr. TILLMAN, Very well, then. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But I wanted to take advantage of this 
opportunity to give notice that I would object to measures being 
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brought forward under this guise merely to make politics in 
some States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest? 

Mr. MYERS. Before any order is made I want it understood, 
if unanimous consent is given, that it is with the condition 
that the unfinished business shall be laid aside temporarily 
only till 8.80 o'clock, to be taken up at that hour, or sooner, if 
the bill brought up by the Senator from Washington shall be 
disposed of before that hour; but that the unfinished business 
shall be taken up in any event not later than 3.30 o'clock. I 
want that added to the unanimous consent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest for unanimous consent to lay aside temporarily the water- 
power bill in order that the Senate may proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill of the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. MYERS. On the terms I have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The understanding being that 
at 8.30 o'clock the power bill shall have the right of way. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4505) appropriating 
money to equip Puget Sound Navy Yard for battleship con- 
struction. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

, ete, ‘or buil nt for shop fitters’ 
snop, “hope and’ plait tools equipment at the Puget Bound Navy ard 
there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury no 
otherwise appropriated, $2,065,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. I inquire how much is to be appro- 
priated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amount. 

The Secretary read as follows: A 

ropriated, out of money in the Treasury no 
oere deer Pes, 068,000, 8 rane thereof as — zt 
necessary, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Oh, is that all? [Laughter.] 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, and read the third 


time, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the bill 
pass? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, it does seem to me that a 
bill of this kind ought not to be considered when there are so 
few Senators present. It seems to me the Senator ought to ask 
consent for the consideration of the bill in the morning hour, 
when there are a greater number of Senators present, or else 
that there should be a call of the Senate, to give all Senators a 
chance to be present in the event that there is any objection to 
the bill. It does not seem to me to be exactly right to call up a 
bill of this kind when there are so few Senators present. Some 
Senator may be interested in the bill and may desire to make 
objection. I will ask the Senator from Washington whether he 
knows of any Senator who has any objection whatever to 
the bill? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not know of any Senator who has 
any objection to it; on the contrary, every Senator who has 
expressed any opinion upon it, so far as I know at all, has ex- 
pressly been in favor of it. The Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Overman] objected to it upon the regular call of the cal- 
endar, but has since advised me that he did not understand the 
bill at that time; that he is in favor of it and wants to with- 
draw his objection. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I am not-going to make objection, although 
I do think that a bill appropriating over $2,000,000 should be 
called up in the morning hour, when Senators are at least sup- 
posed to be here. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. This is as near the morning hour, Mr. 
President, as we have been able to get. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. But there are very few Senators present. 
That is the reason I made the suggestion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the bill 


pass? 

The bill was passed. 

WATER-POWER SITES. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 408) to provide for the development 
of water power and the use of public lands in relation thereto, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I will resume my discussion 
of this bill and I prefer not to be interrupted during the remain- 
der of my remarks, If not interrupted I think I can finish in 
10 or 15 minutes. If I yield to interruptions, I will be on the 


floor all day and then will not get through. I begin by reading 
a newspaper clipping which has been handed me and which 
goes to show the need for some provision in this country for tlie 
fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. It is printed as a telegram in 
a Seattle daily paper, and is as follows: 

Tacoma, Thursday, March 9. 


From $18,000 to $20,000 a day for 12 e freighters of the Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian Line is said here to-day 12 the offer made by the 
Du Pont Powder Co. for the use of the vessels in carrying nitrates from 
Chile to New York. 

The rate is said to be from $1,500 to $1,700 a day each for the dozen 


freighters. 

e Baja California and Sinalo 
this ph pet arate are said 3 pce i rad ——.— 
company, but the two are only able to keep the local plant of the powder 
company supplied. 

That shows as decidedly as anything that has been said or 
read here, I think, the necessity in this country of some provision 
for the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen for our use. If that 
were provided for in this country, our nitrates would not all 
have to be brought from Chile at excessive transportation 
charges. 

I haye a number of other newspaper articles which go to show 
the necessity for the enactment of legislation of this character, 
some of them highly commending this particular bill and its 
provisions. I will not have them inserted in the Rxconn now, 
but later I may ask to do so. 01 

Mr. President, I will resume a brief and hurried explanation 
of the different sections of this bill. Section 1 I commented 
upon at some length yesterday. Beginning now with section 2, 
that section provides for diligent prosecution of work on a 
project after a lease for a power site has been let, and for the 
steady operation of a plant after its completion. Its effect is 
to provide against any unnecessary and unwarranted delay in 
the completion of a project or closing down of the plant after 
completion and withdrawal of its product from the market. 

Section 3 very properly provides that all power developed 
which may be transmitted from one State into another shall be 
the subject of interstate-commerce control and that it shall be 
subject to the regulation of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which is the proper tribunal to have jurisdiction of such a 
matter. 

Section 4 provides that in the case of a successor in interest 
or an assignee of any lease taking hold of a project it shall 
remain subject to all of the provisions of this measure, which 
is a proper matter of precaution. 

Section 5 is the recapture clause, and provides that the Gov- 
ernment may, upon certain terms and conditions, take over the 
property at the end of 50 years; and that if at the end of 50 
years the Government does not take the property over, and the 
original lessee does not have his lease renewed, the land may 
be let to a new lessee. 

Section 7 provides for letting contracts under certain condi- 
tions in excess of the 50-year period of the life of the lease. 
It is recognized that near the end of the 50-year term of the 
lease there may be necessity for letting a contract which would 
run a considerable length of time beyond the life of the lease. 
The bill as it came from the House provided for contracts 
under certain conditions to exceed the life of the lease for 
20 years; the Senate committee made it 25 years, but by sub- 
sequent amendment struck out the limitation of time altogether 
and provided what the committee deems wiser—that under cer- 
tain conditions such contracts may be let for a period of time 
beyond the life of the lease; but in order to do that, if the 
contract is to be let for use or execution in a State which has 
a public-service commission or a similar authority, both the ap- 
proval of the public-service commission of the State and of the 
Secretary of the Interior must be obtained. If it be in a Ter- 


ritory or a State not having a public-service commission, then- 


the approval of the Secretary of the Interior alone must be ob- 
tained. So no contract of that character may be entered into 
by the lessee without first having the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior—that is absolutely provided—and if in a State 
having a public-service commission, then, in addition, the ap- 
proval of the public-service commission of the State is re- 
quired, which the committee thought a sufficient safeguard on 
contracts of that kind. 

Section 8 makes what I think is a very wise provision in this 
bill, It provides that all of the revenue shall go to the State 
in which the project is located; that half of it shall go directly 
to the State, for such use as the State may see fit to make of 
it; that the other half shall go into the reclamation fund, and 
upon being returned from the reclamation fund shall go to the 
State in which the project is located. So the particular State 
in which the project is located will ultimately get all of the 
proceeds from operations under this bill, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment claims nothing at all. 
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Section 9 provides that land which is covered by lease for 
water-power sites may under certain conditions be disposed of 
for other uses, subject to the paramount and the prior use as 
a power site, 

Section 10 contains the very necessary provision that the 
Secretary of the Interior shall at all times haye the right to 
examine the books and accounts of lessees and require them to 
submit statements, representations, or reports under oath. This 
is necessary in order to determine the amount of power de- 
veloped and in order to fix the amount of compensation for the 
land leased. 

Section 11 provides for the forfeiture of the lease under cer- 
tain conditions and upon certain grounds therein set forth. 

Section 12 authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to make 
rules for carrying into effect the provisions of this act, which is 
very necessary. 

Section 13 is the section which provides in express terms that 
nothing in this act is to be intended to affect or shall be con- 
strued as affecting or in any way interfering with the laws of 
any State relating to the control, appropriation, use, or distri- 
bution of the waters of that State. 

Section 14 provides that those who have hydroelectric power 
plants on public lands or transmission lines across public lands 
under existing laws or laws heretofore in force may, if they 
shall see fit, surrender the rights which they now hold and may 
come under the provisions of this bill. 

Section 15 provides that nothing in the act shall apply to navi- 
gation dams or structures under the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary of War or the Chief of Engineers. 

Section 16 is, I think, a very necessary and essential pro- 
vision. It provides “that in instances where only 10 per cent 
or less of the lands actually necessary and required for the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of dams, water conduits, 
reservoirs, power houses, transmission lines, and other works 
for the development, generation, transmission, and utilization of 
hydroelectric power” is on Government land, and the land is 
“to be used only for overflowage, reservoir, or transmission pur- 
poses and not in whole or in part as a dam site or the site of a 
power house nor for the erection of buildings or operation of 
machinery,” it shall be in the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Interior, if the applicant so elects, to waive any or all of the 
provisions of this bill and make such a lease of the Government 
land involved as he may deem just. That is believed to be a 
wise and prudent provision. There may be projects where only 
a negligible quantity of public lands will be involved; perhaps 
1 or 2 acres, or half an acre, for overflowage or transmission or 
other minor uses. In a case of that kind it might not be fair or 
right to require the lessee to come under all of the provisions of 
this act, the same as if all the plant or the major portion of it 
were on public lands. It is left to the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior; he may or he may not require it, as he may 
see fit; and I think it may well be left to his discretion. 

Sections 17 and 18 were inserted at the request of Senators 
from Colorado and New Mexico. The committee believes that 
they embrace subjects proper and appropriate to be dealt with 
in this bill; that they are germane to the nature of the bill; 
and the committee has no objection to their being incorporated 
in the bill. 

Section 19 provides for subjecting a project to an enlarged use, 
by a-party other than the owner, under certain terms and con- 
ditions, or to uses other than those for which it was first 
intended. While novel, the committee has adopted some amend- 
ments since the section was originally agreed to, which amend- 
ments appear to fairly well safeguard the section. 

The purpose of this bill is to provide for the development of 
water power on the public lands, with due regard to the interests 
not only of the Federal Government but State governments 
and all who may be affected by such legislation, Water-power 
legislation should provide for the fair treatment of water- 
power companies to the end that they may be able to furnish 
the full measure of service with reasonable returns for the 
risks assumed; the protection of the investor to the end that 
the capital placed in the enterprise may receive fair interest 
and be held intact; the satisfaction of the local public dependent 
upon the power system that it may have good service at fair 
prices; the safeguarding of the rights of the general public that 
its property may be held intact and that the natural resources 
involved may not be wasted or destroyed; the recognition of 
the right of the State to control its own property and local 
affairs; and the retention by the United States of title to its 
water powers to the end that they may not be monopolized or 
misused but shall be put to work for the general welfare. 

It is the intention of this measure to accomplish those pur- 
poses. It is believed that the provisions of the measure fairly 
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well accomplish them. The committee has bestowed much labor 
upon it to that end. I have now spoken upon this bill the greater 
part of two days, and with this I submit it to the Senate for its 
consideration and ask for the passage of the bill. : 


PROHIBITION IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr, SHEPPARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tuomas in the chair). 
The Senator from Texas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, for the information of the 
Senate, I desire to submit an explanation of the bill (S. 1082) 
for prohibition in the District of Columbia and of certain 
amendments which I shall propose at the proper time. At this 
point I desire to set out in the Record the bill as originally 
reported from the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, In the absence of objection, 
that will be done. 

The bill referred to is as follows: 


A bill (S. 1082) to prevent the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
liquors in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, ctc., That on and after the Ist day of November, A, D. 
1916, no person or persons, or any house, company, association, club, 
or corporation, his, its, or their agents, officers, clerks, or servants, 
directly or indirectly, in the District of Columbia shall manufacture, 
store, or deposit, sell, offer for sale, keep for sale, traffic In. barter, or 
exchange for goods or merchandise, or solicit or receive orders for the 
purchase of any alcoholic liquors, give away the same, or import the 
same therein, except as hereinafter provided. 

Wherever the term “alcoholic liquors’’ is used in this act it shall 
be deemed to include whisky, brandy, rum, gin, wine, ale, porter, beer, 
cordials, hard or fermented cider, alcoholic bitters, pure grain alcohol, 
and all malt and other liquors which shall contain one-half of 1 per 
cent by volume of alcohol or more. 

That any person or PEA or any house, company, association, 
club, or corporation, his, its, or their agents, officers, clerks, or servants, 
who shall, directly or indirectly, violate the 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdeameanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined not less than $300 nor more than $1,000, and shall be 
imprisoned in the District jail or workhouse for a period of not less 
than 30 days nor more than one year for each offense. 

Sec, 2. The provisions of this act shall not be construed to prevent 
the manufacture, importation, or sale of denatured or wood alcohol 
for scientific or mechanical purposes, or the sale by wholesale druggists 
only of pure grain alcohol for scientific or mechanical purposes only. 
in quantities not to exceed 5 gallons at one time; but no such sale & 
alcohol shall be made any peon who is less than 21 years of age or 
who is of intemperate’ habits, or who is addicted to the, use of narcotic 

gs; and every purchaser shall at the time and place of such sale 
make an affidavit in write ed by himself before such dru t or 
registered pharmacist at the time and piace in the employ of such 
druggist, stating the quantity and the time and place, and fully for 
what purpose, and by whom such alcohol is to be used; that affiant is 
not of intemperate habits or addicted to the use of any narcotic drug; 
and that such alcohol is not to be used as a beverage or for any pur- 
se other than that stated in said affidavit. Such affidavit shall be 
led and preserved by such druggist and be subject to public inspection 
during business hours, and a record thereof made by such druggist in 
a record book kept for the purpose, showing the date of the afidavit, 
by whom made, the quantity of such alcohol, and when, where, for 
what purpose, and by whom to be used. Only one sale shall be made 
upon such affidavit, and in no greater quantity than is therein specified. 
For the purpose of this act any druggist or registered pharmacist 
making such sale shall have authority to administer such oath. 

Sec. 3. If any wholesale druggist, owner of a wholesale drug store, 
registered pharmacist, clerk, or other employee of such store shall, upon 
such affidavit, or otherwise, sell or give away such alcohol to any person 
who is known to him to be of intemperate habits or is addicted to the 
use of any narcotic drug, or sell or give the same to anyone to be used 
for any purpose other than that named in said affidavit he shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and if convicted punished by fine of 
not less than 8100 nor more than $500 and be confined in the District 
ail or workhouse not less than 30 days nor more than six months. 

n any prosecution against a wholesale druggist, owner of a wholesale 
drug store, registered pharmacist, clerk, or employee, for selling or 
giving liquor contrary to law, if a sale or gift be proven, it shall be 
presumed that the same was unlawful in the absence of satisfactory 
proof to the contrary, and the presentation of such affidavit by the 
defendant at the time of the trial for such sale or gift shall be sufficient 
to rebut the presumption arising from the proof of such sale or gift: 
Provided, That such druggist, owner of a drug store, registered phar- 
macist, clerk, or employee shail have complied with all other provisions 
of this act relating to a sale or gift. 

Src. 4. If any person who is of intemperate habits or addicted to the 
use of any narcotic drug shall make the affidavit mentioned in section 2 
of this act, or if any person making such affidavit shall use as a bever- 
age, or for any purpose, or at any pee other than that stated in such 
afidavit, or shall knowingly permit another to do so, said alcohol, or 
any part thereof, or shall knowingly make any false statement in such 
affidavit, he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction be 
punished by a fine of not less than $100 nor more than $500, or be 
confined in the District jail or workhouse not less than one nor more 
than six months for the first offense hereunder; and upon conviction 
for a second offense he shall be punished by a fine of not less than $200 
nor more than $1,000, and shall be confined in the District jail or work- 
house for not less than six months. 

Sec. 5. Wholesale druggists desiring to deal in alcohol for scientific 
or mechanical purposes, as heretofore provided, shall, on or before the 
Ist day of November of each year, obtain a license from the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia for the year beginning November 1, 
upon the payment of $25, which money shall be deposited with other 
license funds of the District. The said commissioners shall make nec- 
essary regulations governing the purchase and sale of alcohol by whole- 
sale druggists in accordance with this act, and shall limit the number 
of licenses to wholesale draggists to not more than five, and may con- 
sider petitions for or protests against the granting of such licenses. 

Sec, 6. That when any wholesale druggist, licensed as provided in the 
previous section, desires to sell or keep for sale pure grain alcohol, or 


rovisions of this section 
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wine for said purposes, which record shall, during business hours, 
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Sec. 7. That it shall be unlawful for any common or other carrier, 
person to deliver to any person, company, cor- 
poration, club, or association or order, his or its agents, cler 

oyees, any prohibited alcoholic the ‘District 

owing the same to be such, an 
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States internal-revenue tax receipt or certificate for the sale of alco- 
holic liquor effective as aforesaid, shall be prima facie evidence of the 
violation of the provisions of this act. 


Src. 11. That it shall not be m 
associa 


or effective for 
the alleged offe 
the District of Columb) 
sing same, or the parapher- 
ishment, or any United 


ecessary, in order to convict any per- 
tion, club, or corporation, h 
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aleoholic liquors, to prove the man = 
delivery of, or payment for any alcoholic liquors, but 
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chandise, or giving them away, shall be sufficient to convict; nor shall 


it be necessary in a warrant or information to specify the particular 


kind of alcoholic liquor which is made the subject of a charge of viola- 
tion of this act. 

Sec. 12. That any person who shall, in the District of Columbia, in 
any street, or public or private road, alley, or in any public place or 
building or in or upon any street car, or railroad passenger or in 
or upon any other vehicle commonly used for the transportation of 

gers, or in or about any depot, platform, or wai station, 

any alcoholic liquor of any kind, or if any person shall be drunk 
or intoxicated in any street, alley, or public or . — road or in any 
railroad passenger train, street car, or any public paa or building, or 
at any public gathering, or if any person shall be drunk or intoxicated 
and U disturb the ce of any m anywhere, he shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be punished by a 
fine of not less than $10 nor more than $100, or by imprisonment for not 
less than 5 days nor more than 30 days in the workhouse or jail of the 
District of Columbia, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 13. The payment of the cial tax required of wholesale or 
retail liquor dealers by the United States by any person or persons other 
than wholesale ce ER licensed under section 5 of this act, within 
the District of Columbia, shall be prima facie evidence that such person 
or persons are engaged in keeping and selling, offering and sing for 
sale alcoholic liquors contrary to the provisions of this act, and a certifi- 
eate from the collector of int revenue, his agents, clerks, or 
deputies showing the ment of such tax, and the name or names of 
person to whom issued, and the names of the person or persons, if any, 

ted with the 3 to whom such tax receipt is issued, shall be 
sufficient evidence of the payment of such tax and of the association 
of such persons for the selling and keeping, offering and exposing for 
sale k —.— contrary to the provisions of this act in all trials or 

SEC. 14. All houses, boathouses, buildings, club rooms, and places of 
every moe wba including drug stores, where alcoholic liquors are 
manufact , Stored, sold, or vended, given away, or furnished con- 
trary to law (including those in which clubs, ers, or associations 
sell, barter, give away, distribute, or dispense intoxicatt liquors to 
their members, by any means or device whatever, as provided in sec- 
tion 8 of this act) shall be held, taken, and deemed common and public 
nuisances. And ho shall maintain, or shall aid or a 


lumbia, or xey citizen of the District of Columbia, may maintain an 
ty in the name of the aerate tomer and per- 


tion granted in such proceedings shall be heen for contempt by a 
fine of not less than $100 nor more than $500 and by imprisonment in 
the District jail or workhouse for not less than 30 days nor more than 
6 months, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 16. That when any violation of this act is threatened, or shall 
have occurred, or is „ the doing of, or the continuance or 
repetition of the unlawful act, or any of like kind by the offending 
party ay be prevented by a writ of injunction out of-a court of equity 
upon a bill filed in all respects as in cases of liquor nuisances; in like 
manner the writ of injunction may be employed to compel obedience 
to any provision of this act. 

Sec. 17. Ifa tenant of a building or tenement uses such premises, or 
any part thereof, in maintaining a common nuisance as ereinbefore 
defined, or knowingly permits such use by another, such use shall 
render void the lease under which he holds, and shall cause the right 
of ion to revert to the owner or lessor, who may, without 2 —— 
of law, make immediate mny te the premises, or avail himself 
of the remedy provided for the cible detention thereof, 

Sec. 18. Anyone who knowingly permits any building owned or leased 
by him or under his control, or any part thereof, to used in main- 
taining a common nuisance hereinbefore described in section 14 of this 
act, after being notified in be ere Sioa such use, neglects to take all 


the the person so using the same, 
eemed guilty of assisting in maintain: such nuisance. 
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‘evidence to the court presented by the corporation counsel that suc 
liquors are contraband. 
Sec. 20. Ev wife, child, parent, guardian, or employer, or other 
injured in person or 


person who shall be property or means of sup- 

rt by any intoxicated person, or in consequence of intoxication, 
Pabitual or otherwise, of an „such wife, child, parent, or r- 
dian shall have a right of action, in his or her own name, against any 


urt. 
22. It shall be the duty of the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to enforce the provisions of this act. They shall detall 
qualified members of the police force to detect violations of the act, 
if any, and to report promptly all knowledge or information they may 
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N50. 2 26. That this act shall be in full force and effect 25 and after 
the 1st day of November, 1916, and all laws and ane of laws incon- 
sistent herewith be, and they are hereby, repealed 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the bill in its present form 
aims at the personal use of alcoholic and other prohibited 
liquors as well as their manufacture and sale. On further con- 
sideration it has been deemed best to omit in this initial act 
the personal-use feature. The principal purpose of the bill is 
to abolish the saloon, one of the chief menaces of humanity. 
If after the enactment of the pending bill in its amended form 
conditions developing with its operation should demand further 
legislation. it will be promptly proposed. 

Accordingly section 1 of the present bill is to be amended by 
striking out.the word “store,” in line 7, the words “ or deposit,” 
in line 8, by adding after the word “alcoholic,” in line 10, the 
words “ or other prohibited,” and by striking out the remainder 
of line 10 after the word “liquors” and all of lines 11 and 12, 
the part stricken out reading as follows: “ give away the same, 
or import the same therein, except as hereinafter provided,” 
= inserting in lieu of the part thus stricken out the follow- 

: “for beverage purposes or for any other than scientific, 
8 pharmaceutical, mechanical, sacramental, or other 
nonbeverage purposes.” 

This section is to be further amended by striking out the 
words “pure grain,” in line 4, page 2, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the word “ ethyl,” by striking out the remainder of line 
4 after the word “ alcohol” eee all of lines 5 and 6 and insert- 
ing the words “all malt and all other alcoholic liquors.” 

The section as amended will read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That on an after the 1st day of November, A 
1916, no person or persons, or any ami sompany, associati 


sell, offer for sale, 5 sale, traffic in, 


ee for 1 


8 
g 25 — evans 
be deemed to include whisk randy, : — — 5 
cordials, 


ase Bag „ Wine, ale, 
hard or n cider, ier, alcohol e bitters, ethyl Lara pent 
malt liquors, and all pther alcoholic H 

That any person i 7 


Selig ot nd 8 violate the . 25 
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than 30 days nor more than 1 year for each offense. he lg g 
a “ey BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 

on 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. As I understand, the Senator has proposed an 
amendment to the original bill so as to eliminate now the ques- 
tion of personal use? 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. I have; yes, sir. 

Mr. BORAH. And the bill as it would operate, if passed, re- 
lates simply to the sale of liquor? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. To the liquor traffic in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator has given much more time to this 
subject than I have, but there will not be very much gained, 
it seems to me, by prohibiting saloons in the District of Co- 
lumbia if they can be found just across the line. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the counties which border 
on the District of Columbia are dry counties. 

Mr. BORAH. Is Baltimore a dry county? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The county in which Baltimore is located 
does not border on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BORAH. No; but it is in very close proximity to it. I 
doubt if there would be much gained by prohibiting saloons 
under the peculiar conditions which surround Washington. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, as I have said, we have 
deemed it best not to try to accomplish everything in que bill. 
I will say to the Senator from Idaho that we have thought it 
best in the initial act to attack first the traffic itself; and, if 
that measure does not prove satisfactory, others can be brought 
into operation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I understand the Senator is about to pro- 
pose a large number of amendments, which may or may not be 
very consequential amendments to the bill. I simply wish to 
suggest to the Senator that after he has submitted the amend- 
ments, I wish he would ask for a reprint of the bill as it would 
read if the amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is my purpose in speaking now. I 
am making a detailed explanation of the amendments. 

It will be observed that all malt liquors are on the prohibited 
list and are classed as “alcoholic.” This is done because of 
the ease with which prohibition laws are violated if traffic in 
malt liquors is permitted. The numerous kinds of “ near beers” 
are familiar instances of such violation. If it is attempted to 
permit the sale of malt liquors with a small per cent of alcohol 
or with no alcohol, it has been found by experience that it is 
almost impossible to adopt any effective system of measurement 
and inspection. Dealers will include in a case of bottles con- 
taining malt liquors a number of bottles with an intoxicating 
percentage of alcohol, and it has been found extremely difficult 
to detect them. Since they may be so easily used to defeat the 
law, it has been thought wise to stop their sale altogether. 

In this connection let me quote from a recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court the decision in the case of Purity 
E. & T. Co. against Lynch (226 U. S., 192). The quotation is 
as follows: 
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The second section permits the manufacture, importation, 
and sale without restriction of denatured, or methyl, alcohol. 
Under the amendments I shall propose it permits also the manu- 
facture, importation, or sale of ethyl alcohol for scientific, 
medicinal, pharmaceutical, or mechanical purposes, restricting 
such manufacture and sale within the District, as well as- the 
manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors for sacramental pur- 
poses within the District, to licensed manufacturers and drug- 
gists. Moreover, it permits the purchase of alcoholic or other 
prohibited liquors for medicinal purposes on prescriptions of 
physicians, under the regulations prescribed in section 3. 

The specific amendments intended to be proposed to this sec- 
tion are as follows: 


Strike out all of section 2 after iines 15 and 16, page 2, and insert “ of 
methyl alcohol, or of ethyl alcohol for scientific, medicinal, pharmaceu- 
tical, or mechanical purposes, nor to prevent the sale of alcoholic or other 
prohibited liquors by druggists for medicinal purposes on prescriptions 
of physicians under the regulations set out in section 3 of this act: 
Provided, That the manufacture and sale of ethyl alcohol or of alcoholic 
liquors for sacramental purposes within the District of Columbia shall 
be restricted to manufacturers and dr ts licensed, respectively, to 
make and sell such alcohol, as hereinafter provided, for scientific, me- 
chanical, pharmaceutical, medicinal, or sacramental purposes only.” 


As amended section 2 will read as follows: 


The provisions of this act shall not be construed to peany the manu- 
facture, importation, or sale of denatured or of methyl alcohol, or of 
ethyl alcohol for scientific, medicinal, pharmaceutical, or mechanical 
Purposes nor to prevent the sale of alcoholic or other prohibited 
iquors by druggists for medicinal purposes on prescriptions of physi- 
cians, under the regulations set out in section 3 of this act: Provided, 
That the manufacture and sale of ethyl alcohol cr of alcoholic liquors 
for sacramental purposes shall be restricted to manufacturers and 
druggists licensed, respectively, to make and sell such alcohol and alco- 
holic or other prohibited liquors, as hereinafter provided, for scientific, 
mechanical, pharmaceutical, medicinal, or sacramental purposes only. 


The present provisions of section 2 limiting sale of ethyl or 
pure grain alcohol to quantities of 5 gallons at one time, by 
wholesale druggists only, are eliminated, as are the other restric- 
tions on the sale of ethyl alcohol in the section as it now stands. 

Section 8 in the present bill is to be stricken out, as it relates 
to penalties for violation of the eliminated provisions of section 
2. This section in its new form practically reenacts the provi- 
sions of the present excise law of the District of Columbia relat- 
ing to the sale of liquors for medicinal purposes on prescriptions 
of physicians, Compounds, extracts, and proprietary medicines 
containing alcohol but so medicated as to be unfit for beverages 
are excepted. The form of prescription is provided, as well as 
the form of the book in which a description of sales on pre- 
scriptions must be kept by druggists. A similar book is also re- 
quired to be kept by manufacturers and sellers of ethyl alcohol. 
Penalties are provided. The new section 3 reads as follows: 


Sec. 3. That regularly licensed and registered druggists or pharma- 
cists in the District of Columbia shall not sell alcoholic or other pro- 
hibited liquors, nor compound nor mix any composition thereof, nor sell 
any malt extract, or other proprietary medicines containing alcohol, 
except such compounds, compositions, malt extracts, or proprietary 
medicines be so medicated as to be medicinal preparations or compounds 
unfit for use as beverages, except upon a written and bona bide pre- 
Sah ies ofa 57 licensed and . physician in the 
District of Columbia, whose name shall signed thereto. Such pre- 
scription shall contain a statement that the disease of the patient re- 
quires such a prescription, shall be numbered in the order of receiving, 
and shall be canceled by writing on it the word “ canceled ” and the date 
on which it was presented and filled, and kept on file in consecutive 
order, subject to public inspection at all times during business hours. 
No such prescription shall be filled more than once. Every druggist 
or pharmacist selling intoxicating liquors as herein provided shall keep 
a book provided for the purpose and shall enter therein at the time of 
every sale a true record of the date of the sale, the name of the pur- 
chaser, who shall sign his name in said book as a ets of the entry, 
his residence (giving the street and house number, if there be such), 
the kind and quantity and price of such liquor, the purpose for which 
it was sold, and the name of the physician giving the prescription 
therefor. Such book shall be open to public inspection during business 


hours and shall be in form substantially as follows: 
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Said book shall be produced before the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia or the courts when required, and shall also contain a state- 
ment of the kind and amount of a coholle and other prohibited liquors 
on hand when this act shall go into effect; and thereafter such drug- 
gist or pbarmacist shall, on the order of the court or the Commissioners 
of the District, make a statement of the amount of intoxicating liquor 
sold or used in any manner since the last statement, and the amount 
on hand at the date when such court or commissioners require such 
statement: Provided, That ethyl alcohol may be sold without a physi- 
cian’s prescription for mechanical, medicinal, pharmaceutical, scientific, 
or other nonbeverage purposes by registered and licensed druggists or 
bharmacists, or by licensed manufacturers, each and all of whom shall 
keep a book for the purpose of registering such sales in a similar manner 


and form as required for the sale of other alcoholic and other prohibited 
liquors by the provisions of this section: Provided further, That any 


person who shall make an 
alcohol purchased under the 
lty of a misdemeanor an 
50 nor more than 1 and in default of the pa 


false statement as to the purpose or use of 
rovisions of this section shall be deemed 
be fined for each offense not less than 


ent of such fine 
be imprisoned in the jail or workhouse of d District not less 
than 30 days nor more than 6 months. 

Any druggist or pharmacist who shall sell or dispense any alcoholic 
or other prohibited Ce except in such manner as provided in this 
section, or who shall fail or refuse to keep the record herein required, 
or who shall refill ges Gh Fy sgh dra or who shall violate any other pro- 
visions of this act, shall be guilty of se es selling, and, upon conyic- 
tion thereof, shall be subject to the penalties prescribed in section 1 of 
this act. Upon a second conviction for said offense, in addition to the 
penalties prescribed in said section 1, it shall be a part of the judgment 
of conviction that the license of such druggist or pharmacist to prac- 
tice pharmacy shall be revoked, and the court before which such person 
is tried and convicted shall cause a certified copy of such judgment of 
conviction to be certified to the board haying authority to issue license 
to practice pharmacy in the District of Columbia. 

physician who shall prescribe any alcoholic or other prohibited 
liquor except for treatment of disease which, after hls own personal 
diagnosis, he shall deem to require such treatment shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction thereof, shall be fined 
not less than $100 nor more than $500, and in default of payment of 
said fine shall be imprisoned in the District jail or workhouse for not 
less than 30 nor more than 90 days, and upon a second conviction for 
sald offense, in addition to the penalty above provided, it shall be a part 
of the judgment of conviction that the license of such physician to prac- 
tice medicine be revoked, and the court before which such physician is 
tried and convicted shall cause a certified copy of such judgment of 
conviction to be certified to the board 5 authority to issue licenses 
to practice medicine in the District of Columbia, 


Section 4 of the bill in its present form is likewise to be 
stricken out, because, like the original section 3, it relates 
to eliminated provisions of section 2. In the revised form sec- 
tion 4 provides the method by which wine for sacramental pur- 
poses may be obtained. It provides that any minister, pastor, 
or priest desiring wine for sacramental purpose must obtain a 
permit from the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
the amount to be shipped or purchased under one permit not 
to exceed 5 gallons, each permit to expire in 20 days and to 
cover but one shipment or purchase, The new section 4 reads 
as follows: 

Sec. 4. That when any minister, pastor, or priest of a religious con- 
gregation or church desires wine for sacramental purposes in the 
usual religious exercises of his denomination, he may apply to the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia for a permit, stating the 
amount desired, for what period and for what purpose, and said com- 
missioners, if satisfied of the good faith of the application, shall grant 
a written permit to the applicant permitting the shipment to him, or 
the purchase by him, of such amount as is shown to be 8 
necessary, Which amount shall be stated in the permit, together wit 
the purpose for which it is to be used, and the period to be covered 
by such use; the amount of wine permitted to be shipped or purchased 
under one permit shall not exceed 5 gallons, and the said permit shall 
be attach to the cutside of the package by the shipper and remain 
so attached until delivered to the consignee, when it shall be canceled 
by the carrier. Said permit shall be void after 20 days, and shall 
not be used for more than one shipment. 


Section 5 is to be stricken out and a new section inserted 
providing for the manufacture of alcohol for the purposes per- 
mitted in the act by licensed manufacturers, who must obtain 
an annual license, paying therefor $100. It provides that drug- 
gists desiring to deal in alcohol for such purposes shall obtain 
an annual license; wholesalers paying $25, retailers $10. Manu- 
facturers may sell only to druggists licensed as herein pro- 
vided—and only druggists properly licensed may sell alcohol 
for permitted purposes. Penalties are imposed for violations 
of this section. The original provision restricting purchase 
and sale of alchol to five wholesale druggists has been elimt- 


nated. 
The new section 5 reads as follows: 


Any person, company, or corporation desiring to manufacture alco- 
holic or other prohibited liquors for the purposes permitted in this 
act shall, on or before the 1st day of November of cach year, obtain 
a license from the Commissioners of the District of Columbia for the 
year beginning Noyember. 1, upon the payment of $100, which money 
shall be deposited with other license funds of the District. Drug- 

sts, wholesale or retail, desiring to sell alcoholic or other prohibited 
iquors for the purposes permitted in this act shall obtain a license in 
the same way for the same peron the fee for wholesale druggists being 
$25, for retail druggists $10. The commissioners shall have power to 
refuse or revoke ail licenses referred to in this section, if doubtful of 
the good faith of the licensee and his intention to comply with this 
act. Manufacturers licensed according to this section shall sell 
alcoholic and other probibited liquors to druggists only, and only to 
such druggists as are licensed under the terms of this section, pro- 
vided that hospitals, departments of the Government, colleges, and 
laboratories may purchase alcoholic liquors from manufacturers, after 
obtaining permit m the District Commissioners, who shall be satis- 
fied of the good faith of said purchascrs before granting permit, and 
who shall reguire records and reports of all sales made by such manu- 
facturers. No others than druggists and manufacturers licensed ac- 
cording to this section may manufacture or sell alcoholic and other 
prohibited liquors in this District of Columbia, and these only for the 
purposes permitted by this act. Violations of this section shall be 

unished by fine of not less than $300 an more than $1, , and by 
mprisonment in the District jail or workhouse for not less than 30 
days nor more than one year. 


Section 6 of the bill as introduced is to be omitted, as it relates 
to procurement of wine for sacramental purposes, a purpose 
already covered by the new section 4, and of alcoholic liquors 
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by legations and embassies, a feature rendered unnecessary by 
the amendments permitting personal use. 

Section 7 is to be numbered section 6 and is to remain prac- 
tically unchanged. The following amendments are to be pro- 
posed to this section: In line 21 strike out the word “ pro- 


hibited.” In line 22 strike out the word “ alcoholic” and add, 
after the word “liquors,” the words “for prohibited purposes.” 
In line 23 strike out the word “legal.” Strike out line 24 and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “liquors for purposes not pro- 
hibited.” Strike out lines 25 and 26 and insert in lieu thereof 
“it shall be unlawful to bring the same into the District of 
Columbia or to deliver the same therein.” In line 1, page 7, 
strike out the words “or whether.” 

The new section 6, as amended, will read as follows: 

Sec. 6. That it shall be unlawful for any common or other carrier, 
express company, or any person to deliver to any person, company, 
corporation, club, association, or order, his or its 5. clerks, or em- 
pares any liquors for prohibited purposes in the ct of Columbia, 

nowing same to be such, and in the case of shipments of liquors for 
3 not prohibited it shall be unlawful to bring the same into the 
strict of Columbia, or to deliver the same therein, in original pack- 
ages or otherwise, on any Sunday or on any other day before 6 o'clock 
a. m. and after 5 o'clock p. m. Any common or other carrier, ress 
company, or any person violating the provisions of this section be 
ilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be punished 
y a fine of not less $100 or more than $500 or be confined in the 
District or workhouse not less than one nor more than six months, 
or by both fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

This section makes it unlawful for any common or other car- 
rier, express company, or any person to deliver knowingly any 
prohibited liquor at any time or to ship liquors into the District 
for any purposes on Sunday or on any day before 6 o'clock in 
the morning and after 5 o’clock in the evening. Penalties are 
im 

Similar antishipping provisions have been incorporated in a 
number of prohibition States, such as Alabama, Georgia, and 
West Virginia. They have been found essential to a well- 
enforced law. Better supervision may be had when shipments 
into the District can be made only in the daylight and not at 
all on Sunday. 

Section 8 becomes section 7, and remains almost without 
change except for the elimination of the words “ use,” “ gift,” 
and “give away.” ‘This section is specially intended to prevent 
evasions of the law by clubs or associations. In many jurisdic- 
tions prohibition laws have been seriously hampered because 
clubs and similar organizations were able to dispense liquors 
by some scheme or device in violation of the plain intent and 
purpose of the law. One of the most common of these devices is 
known as the locker system,” a device prohibited by this sec- 
tion. It makes all officers, members, stockholders, and em- 
ployees of clubs who in any way aid or abet in the sale of 
liquors liable to punishment. It also provides that all persons 
connected with a club shall be competent witnesses to prove 
violations of the act, and that no person shall be excused from 
testifying because he may incriminate himself, but that any 
testimony he may give shall not be used against him. 

The experience of other jurisdictions has shown such provi- 
sions as these to be highly desirable. Similar provisions are 
found in the laws of nearly all the prohibition States. The 
State of Georgia recently enacted a law for the especial pur- 
pose of eliminating drinking clubs. There are similar provi- 
sions in the present excise law of the District. 

The last four lines of section 8 of the original bill are to be 
made into a new section, known as section 8, and are to be 
amended so as to read as follows: 

The keeping or giving away of alcoholic or other prohibited liquors 
for the of — f the ro 0 
. e e . e Seiten . . T A 

The justice of this provision is manifest. It is aimed at en- 
deavors to evade this act under the cloak of keeping for pre- 
tended personal use or of a pretended gift. 

Section 9 is to remain practically as it now is. A few changes 
are to be suggested, as follows: In line 12, before the words “ by 
signs,” insert the word “of.” In line 14, after the word “al- 
coholic,“ insert the words “ or other prohibited“; and after the 
word “liquors” insert the words “for purposes forbidden.” 
In line 16, after the word “ publish,” insert the words “or dis- 
tribute.” 

This section makes it unlawful to advertise liquors for pro- 
hibited purposes in any manner, by newspapers, periodicals, bill- 
boards, signs, or otherwise; to distribute order blanks, price 
lists, or circulars advertising such liquors, or to publish or to 
distribute newspapers, magazines, or other printed or written 
paper containing such advertisements. The penalty is a fine of 
not less than $100 nor more than $500. 

Similar antiadvertising laws are in operation in Maine, Ore- 
gon, Alabama, Georgia, and other States. The effect of prohi- 


bition is to reduce to a minimum the consumption of alcoholic 
liquors. Evidently it is inconsistent with such object to permit 
a State or District to be flooded with advertisements of liquors 
for forbidden purposes. 

Section 10 is the well-known search and seizure” provision. 
The District excise law contains a similar provision, and it is 
found in the prohibition laws of Iowa, North Carolina, Maine, 
Oregon, Washington, West Virginia, and other States. It is 
regarded as a very essential part of any prohibition or even a 
license law. It enables the authorities to reach violations of 
the law that can not be reached in any other way. Upon a 
charge upon oath presented to the corporation counsel or any 
of his assistants authorized to act for him thut the law is be- 
ing violated, a search warrant shall be issued and placed in 
the hands of the captain of the police precinct in which the 
Place to be searched is located, commanding him to search for 
and seize all prohibited liquors and the means for dispensing 
the same, and hold them as evidence, together with any inter- 
nal-reyenue tax receipt and any paraphernalia of a barroom 
or other alcoholic-liquor establishment. 

The only change to be made in this section is the elision of 
the words “storing or depositing,” in line 3, pnge 9; “or use,” 
in line 4, page 9; and “ giving away,” in line 5, page 9. 

The courts have sustained “search and seizure” practically 
everywhere, and it is now regarded as a necessary part of the 
law enforcing machinery of every up-to-date prohibition meas- 
ure. 

Section 11 is to be omitted, as its provisions are practically 
embodied in the new section 8. 

Section 12 is to be changed to section 11. This section is de- 
signed to prevent the drinking of alcoholic liquors in the streets 
or roads, in any public place, or in street cars or other public 
conveyance; it also makes it an offense to be intoxicated in 
the streets, alleys, or roads, or in any street car, railroad pas- 
senger train, or in any other public place or building or to dis- 
turb the peace of any person anywhere. The punishment pro- 
vided for any of these offenses is a fine of from $10 to $100, or 
imprisonment of from 5 to 30 days, or both fine and imprison- 
ment, in the discretion of the court. Similar provisions are in 
force in Maine and Idaho, in the District of Columbia, and other 
jurisdictions. Such laws have been upheld wherever tried as 
being in the interest of good morals. A number of the non- 
prohibition States prohibit the drinking of liquors on railroad 
trains. Texas has a very stringent law of the kind. Such laws 
are becoming more and more popular. 

The only change to be proposed for this section is to strike 
out, in line 24, the last word, “ or,” and, in line 25, the words 
“railroad passenger train or in or upon” and insert the word 
“or” before the word “ any.” 

Section 13 becomes section 12. This section contains the now 
widely used provision which makes the payment of the special 
internal-revenue tax required by the Government from whole- 
sale or retail liquor dealers prima facie evidence of the viola- 
tions of the law by the person paying such tax. except in cases 
where Such person is authorized by Iocal license to sell liquors. 
Such a provision is of great use in the enforcement of prohibition 
laws, and will be until the Government ceases to collect revenue 
from the illicit sale of liquor in prohibited States and districts. 
It is in force in Maine, West Virginia, Washington, North Caro- 
lina, Arkansas, Idaho, and other States. 

The only amendment I propose to this section is to strike out 
the word “ wholesale” in line 16 and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “manufacturers or.” Manufacturers and druggists 
licensed under this act are exempted from the operation of this 
section. 

Section 14 becomes section 13. In this section it is provided 
that any building, clubroom, boathouse, or other place where 
this act is violated may be declared a public or common nuisance, 
and be abated by order of a court. In addition, any person 
who shall maintain any such public nuisance may be convicted 
and punished under the penalties provided in section 1 of the 
bill. This common-nuisance provision is found to be a valuable 
aid in the enforcement of prohibition laws, and West Virginia, 
Oregon, Washington, Arkansas, Idaho, and other States find the 
law effective. 

This section is to be amended as follows: In line 7 strike 
out the words “stored” and “or,” in line 8 strike out the 
words “ given away,” and in line 9 strike out the words “ give 
away.” 

Section 15 becomes section 14, and remains without change. 
In this section it is provided how a “common nuisance.” as 
declared in the previous section, may be abated. The United 
States district attorney for the District of Columbia, or any 
citizen of the District, may maintain an action in equity in the 
name of the United States to abate and perpetually enjoin such 
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nuisance. The injunction shall be granted at the commence- 
ment of the suit, and no bond shall be required. The penalty 
for violating the terms of any injunction is a fine of not less 
than $100 nor more than $500 and imprisonment for not less 
than 80 days nor more than 6 months. It is a summary, but 
often necessary, part of prohibition and other similar laws. 

Section 16 becomes section 15 and remains unchanged. This 
section carries an extension of the operation of the writ of in- 
junction in aid of law enforcement when other methods of pro- 
cedure may fail. The writ may be employed to prevent a 
threatened violation of the law or a continuation or repetition 
of an unlawful act; and it may be employed to compel obedience 
to any provision of the act. The courts have generally upheld 
this use of the writ of injunction in enforcing liquor laws, and 
it has generally proven effective. 

Section 17 becomes section 16 and remains unchanged. This 
section carries another aid to law enforcement. If a tenant of 
a building uses or knowingly permits said building to be used 
by another as a common nuisance, the lease to said building is 
rendered void, and the right of possession reverts to the owner 
or lessor, who may immediately enter into possession of the 
premises, or he may avail himself of the remedy for forcible 
detention. 

Section 18 becomes section 17 and remains as it now is. 
This section provides further aid to law enforcement in that 
in case the landlord has knowledge that his property is being 
used as a common nuisance and neglects to take reasonable 
measures to eject the lessee he shall be deemed guilty of aiding 
in maintaining such nuisance. It is apparent that the provi- 
sions of this section and the one preceding will be valuable aids 
in securing enforcement of the act. Similar provisions are in 
force in the State of Kansas. 

Section 19 becomes section 18, with no other change. In sec- 
tion 19 it is provided that there shall be no property rights in 
prohibited alcoholic liquors, and such liquors shall be held con- 
traband. The reason for such a provision is plain. It is an- 
other aid to law enforcement. Liquors seized and used as evi- 
dence may be destroyed by order of the court after conviction, 
or upon satisfactory evidence that such liquors are contraband. 
Similar provisions are found in the prohibition laws of some of 
the States. 

Section 20 becomes section 19. This section carries a civil 
damage provision similar to the laws in a number of the States, 
among them Illinois and Maine. A wife, child, parent, guar- 
dian, employer, or other person who shall be injured in person 
or property or means of support by any intoxicated person, or 
in consequence of intoxication, shall have a right of action 
against the person selling or furnishing the liquors which caused 
the intoxication. This seems to be a wise and just provision, 
and effective as well. Such laws have been generally sustained 
by the courts. 

This section is to be amended by inserting the word “ or,” 
in line 24, between the words “ selling ” and “ bartering,” and by 
striking out, after the word “ bartering,” the words “ or giving.” 

Section 21 becomes section 20, and is otherwise unaltered. 
It is the purpose of this section to lessen the dangers of rail- 
road, street-car, vehicular, and water traffic by making it an 
offense for any intoxicated person to be in charge of or to 
operate the motor power of or to be otherwise in charge of the 
agencies of such traffic. These provisions apply to conductors 
and brakemen as well as engineers of railroad trains. The 
value of such a law is manifest. Nearly all railroad companies 
prohibit their employees from drinking intoxicating liquors on 
or off duty. The lives of passengers intrusted to public car- 
riers should be safeguarded in every way possible, and so should 
the traffic of the streets be safeguarded from the recklessness of 
drinking chauffeurs and drivers. The State of North Carolina 
has a law punishing drunken trainmen, as has other States. 
The section provides a penalty of from $25 to $300, or, in de- 
fault, imprisonment for not more than three months, or both 
such fine and imprisonment. 

Section 22 becomes section 21 and remains without altera- 
tion. In this section the duty of enforcing the law is charged 
to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. They are re- 
quired to detail qualified members of the police force to give 
special attention to the detection of violations of the law, but 
it shall be the duty of all members of the police force to detect 
violations of the act and report any information or knowledge 
concerning the same to the corporation counsel, with the names 
of witnesses, and the corporation counsel is charged with the 
duty of speedily prosecuting all offenders. 

This does not change the method of prosecution now fol- 
lowed in excise cases in the District, except as to the pro- 
posed special detail of officers to detect violations of the law. 
To enforce the Kenyon red-light law for the District a special 


detail of officers give their whole time to the detection and 
prosecution of offenders. In West Virginia there is a State 
commissioner of prohibition, whose duty it is to enforce the law 


all over the State. Other places under license or prohibition 
laws provide officers who are specially charged with the enforce- 
ment of the law. It is assumed that this provision will appeal to 
all who desire the thorough enforcement of the law. 

It is further provided that if any officer fail to do his duty 
under this section he may be so charged, and upon conviction 
be fined in any sum not less than $100 nor more than $500, and 
such conviction shall carry with it a forfeiture of his office; and 
the court may, in the case of any official who fails or neglects 
to perform his official duty in the enforcement of the act, re- 
move such official from his office. Similar provisions for the 
punishment or removal of negligent officials are found in the 
prohibition laws of Maine, Idaho, North Carolina, West Virginia, 
and Oregon. 

Section 23 becomes section 22 and is to be unchanged. As 
under the present District license law, it is provided here that 
prosecutions of alleged offenders shall be on information filed 
in the police court by the corporation counsel of the District 
or any of his assistants duly authorized to act for him; and in- 
formation shall be filed upon presentation to him of sworn 
information that the law has been violated. Power is given to 
the corporation counsel or his assistants to administer oaths 
to informants or others who present themselves; and n false 
oath renders the person liable to a charge of perjury, with the 
penalties now provided by law. So much of the section is pre- 
cisely as the law is now concerning prosecutions under the excise 
law. But the commissioners are given another method of prose- 
cution by this section, to be exercised as their judgment directs. 
To secure more effective enforcement of the law, they may pro- 
ceed through the office of the United States district attorney for 
the District of Columbia, who shall proceed to prosecute In the 
usual manner by indictment. This seems to be a desirable safe- 
guard to prevent the miscarriage of justice, which so often 
happens in many jurisdictions in liquor prosecutions. 

Section 24 becomes section 23, and remains unaltered. In this 
section it is provided that in case any part of the act shall be 
deemed unconstitutional or invalid the remainder shall not be 
affected thereby, but shall be enforced without regard to the 
part so invalidated. It is a wise provision, and no comment is 
necessary. Such provisions are not uncommon. They are found 
in the prohibition laws of Washington, Idaho, and other States. 

Section 25 becomes section 24, and is to be unchanged. This 
section is simply an aid to interpretation of the act. Words of 
singular number shall include the plural, and words of the 
masculine gender shall include the feminine, as the case may be. 

Section 26 becomes section 25. It is here provided that the act 
shall be in full force and effect on and after the Ist day of 
November, 1916, and all inconsistent laws are repealed. 

This section is to be amended by adding after the word “ re- 
pealed,” in line 4, page 18, the following: 

And that the Excise Board for the District of Columbia provided for 
and established under the act making appropriations to provide for the 
expense of the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
cating June 30, 1914, be, and it is hereby, abolished upon the taking 
effect of this act. 


The date of November, 1916, is set as the time for this act to 
go into effect, because the present licenses of the saloons jp the 
District expire at that time. Manifestly, with saloons abolished, 
there will be no need for the excise board. 

Such, Mr. President, is an explanation of the bill for prohibi- 
tion in the District of Columbia, with the amendments which 1 
shall propose at the proper time. When the first water-power 
bill came before the Senate I gave notice that after the water- 
power bills had been disposed of I should call up another water- 
power bill, the prohibition bill for the District of Columbia, 
and I intend to do so at what I consider an opportune time. I 
shall, of course, not attempt to hold back other legislation which 
might be considered of immediate national importance; but I 
do not want this bill forgotten, nor do I want the Senate to be 
under the impression that we have given up in any way the 
idea of securing its consideration at a reasonably early date. 


WATER-POWER SITES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 408) to provide for the develop- 
ment of water power and the use of public lands in relation 
thereto, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ASHURST obtained the floor. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator. 
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Mr. CHILTON. I wanted to call up Senate joint resolution 98. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORAH. Let us hear what it is. 

Mr. CHILTON. It is the report of the Committee on Printing 
upon the printing of what is known as the report of the Indus- 
trial Relations Commission and certain parts of the evidence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With that information does the 
Senator object? 

Mr. BORAH. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. CHILTON. What is the order of the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The water-power bill. 

Mr. CHILTON. But, I mean, what was the decision? Is it 
before the Senate now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. After the request was made, 
the Senator from Idaho inquired to know what it was. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the 
water-power bill should be temporarily laid aside before a new 
matter can be taken up. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I rose to make that suggestion. I know 
that if the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] were here he 
would make that request, and he would also ask unanimous con- 
sent that no business be considered other than that proposed by 
the Senator from West Virginia, and that, as soon as it is dis- 
posed of, the consideration of the Water-power bill should be 
resumed, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, in reply to the suggestion 
of the Senator from Texas, I desire to say that there is a little 
bill on the calendar which it will take about two minutes to 
pass—not any longer than the Senator’s bridge bills take—and 
hope I may be permitted to ask for the consideration of that 

ill. > 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator knows that permission has 
been asked for the consideration of another bill. 

Mr, GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I shall not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection—— 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, just a moment. I do not want 
this bill laid aside with the distinct contract that only certain 
matters shall be considered. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; of course not. 

Mr. JONES. I have a resolution that I want to have passed. 
It will take but a minute. I shall not object, unless it is in- 
sisted that as soon as this matter is disposed of the other bill 
shall be taken up. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, while I am perfectly willing 
to see the water-power bill laid aside indefinitely, I do not think 
it is doing justice to the Senator having-charge of that bill that 
any disposition be made of it during his temporary absence from 
the Chamber; and I certainly shall object, very largely on his 
account, to its indefinite laying aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposition, as the Chair 
understood it, was to lay aside temporarily the water-power 
bill in order that the bill suggested by the Senator from West 
Virginia might be taken up. Without objection—— 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I shall object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
objects. The water-power bill is still before the Senate and 
open to amendment. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, it is obvious to my mind that 
no one wishes to speak on the water-power bill at this time. 
Must we therefore adjourn? Why can we not lay aside the 
water-power bill for 20, 30, or 40 minutes and dispose of this 
report from the Printing Committee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is a matter that rests en- 
tirely with the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the Senator will understand 
perfectly well that I have a great desire to see the report pub- 
lished. 

Mr. ASHURST. I know that. 

Mr. WALSH. But I do not see any reason why the water- 
power bill should be laid aside on any consideration. We are 
ready to go on with the water-power bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. I did not know that. 
pardon. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. If we are going to transact business, we ought to 
have some Senators here. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 


roll. 


I beg the Senator's 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hardwick McCumber Sherman 
Borah Hitchcock Martin, Va. Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee Hughes Martine, N. J. Smith, 8, C. 
Chamberlain James Myers Smoot 

hilton Johnson, S. Dak, Newlands Thomas 

app Jones Norris Thompson 
Clark, Wyo. Kenyon Page Vardaman 
Cummins ern Robinson Wadsworth 
Gallinger La Follette Saulsbury Walsh 
Gore Lea, Tenn, Shafroth Warren 
Gronna Lippitt Sheppard 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of 


the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] on public busi- 
ness. He is paired with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Brapy]. This announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. CHILTON. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. Gorr] on account of illness. I will let this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

Mr. ASHURST. I wish to announce the absence of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. PomERENE] and to state that he is paired 
with the Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-three Senators have re- 
sponded to their names. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. KERN. I ask that the names of the absentees be called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
names of the absent Senators, 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Jounson of Maine, Mr. Swanson, Mr. TILLMAN, Mr. Town- 
SEND, and Mr. Works answered to their names when called. 

Mr. Overman, Mr. BANKHEAD, and Mr. Curtis entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-one Senhtors have re- 
sponded to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, in the consideration of this 
bill I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that 
this is the first of a series of bills that will follow. The program 
of the advocates of these measures is to adopt a leasing bill for 
water power on the public domain. The next proposition is to 
provide for the leasing of the coal, oil, gas, phosphate, potassium, 
and sodium lands of the United States. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator 
from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator suggest that that will 
be the conservation program of Congress, that if this bill 


basses 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; I do not know that it is. But those 
bills have passed the House of Representatives, and they have 
come over here, and I understand they are to be taken up for 
consideration. 

Mr. GALLINGER. About how long does the Senator think 
it will take to get consideration of those bills? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not know. These bills are to be fol- 
lowed by still another one, in my judgment, because that is the 
program of the so-called conservationists. They adopted in their 
conventions the program thht all the mineral lands, such as 
contain gold, silver, copper, lead, and zine mines, are to be sub- 
ject to a leasing system by the Federal Government. So there 
is to be a complete leasing system, according to their program. 

Now, whether or not that will be carried out, or to what ex- , 
tent it will be carried out, I can not say, but unquestionably, 
when we consider this proposition of leasing the waters on 
the public domain by the Federal Government, waters that the 
Government has no more right or title to than you have, I think 
we are getting to a state where we ought to consider this ques- 
tion most seriously. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have a further question. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I beg pardon; I thought the Senator was 
through. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have a further suggestion to make, 
because this becomes a practical matter with some of us. Even 
if this program should be partially submitted to the Senate, it 
is safe for us to send for our summer clothes, is it not? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will not say that. I want to have a 
reasonable time to discuss this measure, because I think I am 
right. I am entirely satisfied myself, I am thoroughly con- 


vinced, that the passage of this bill will be a disaster to the 
Rocky Mountain States, and I think if people will lay aside 
their prejudices upon this matter I can convince them to that 
effect. L 

Did the Senator from Idaho desire to interrupt me? 
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Mr. BORAH. I was only going to say to the Senator from 
New Hampshire that the vice of this bill, as we see it and as 
suggested by the Senator from Colorado, is that it establishes a 
precedent for the leasing system which is to be carried to its 
completion by covering all the natural resources of the States 
known as the arid or public land States. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Idaho if we did not commit ourselves to the leasing system the 
other day in passing the Shields bill? 

Mr, SHAFROTH. No; TI do not think so. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask the Senator from Idaho, not the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Very well; I can explain that. 

Mr. BORAH. I want to say to the Senator from Montana 
that I voted against the Shields bill. 

Mr. WALSH. I know that, but 

Mr. BORAH. Wait a moment. I voted against it because I 
thought it had that principle involved in it. 

Mr. WALSH. I supposed it had the approval of the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Colorado did not agree with 
me. The Senator from Colorado and I talked it over, and he 
did not think the principle inhered in that bill. But I felt 
otherwise and was constrained to oppose it for that reason, 
among other reasons. 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 
- Mr. MYERS. I think I am in a position to assure the Sen- 
ator from Colorado and have the authority to assure him that 
there will be no other leasing or conservation measure at this 
session of Congress, except the water-power bill and the min- 
eral-land leasing bill, which my colleague [Mr. WatsH] intro- 
duced. I do not think anyone has any intention of introducing 
any other measure. I am sure that no one connected with the 
administration has any idea of recommending any other 
measure. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the Senator seems to think 
that that is a little program of itself, but when you consider 
that we have in the western country 343,000,000 acres of public 
land, a very large part of which consists of coal lands, phos- 
phate lands, potassium lands, sodium lands, gas lands, oil 
lands, and mineral lands, you can readily see that the second 
bill which he proposes to introduce is one of most vital conse- 
quence to the development of that section of the country. In- 
asmuch as I think these bills if enacted will retard develop- 
ment, and inasmuch as I think they will be destructive of good 
government by holding back the settlement of the public lands, 
I can not help but view with apprehension not only the pres- 
entation of this water-power bill providing for the leasing of 
the waters of nonnavigable streams by the Federal Government, 
but also I view with apprehension the other bill which he has 
mentioned. 


Now, as to whether there is going to be a third bill which 
will provide for the leasing of the gold mines, the silver mines, 
the copper mines, and the zine mines and other mines, I can not 
tell, but if the United States Government proposes to lease the 
lands to the extent named, it seems to me there is logically 
much more reason for it to proceed to the other extreme and 
lease the mines of the precious metals of the country. 

Mr. BORAH rose. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I see the same consolation in 
the suggestion of the Senator from Montana that there is for a 
man who is condemned to die and is given 30 days’ reprieve. 
If this bill is passed at the present session and another passed 
at the present session and then the third and fourth are. to 
come at the next session, there is very little consolation in that 
fact to the West, because this is the lifetime struggle with those 
States. If the precedent is to be established and the system is 
to be innugurated it had all just as well be done at this session 
as at a later session. We are not asking for a reprieve, we ask 
for acquittal, We think we can run our affairs as States and 
object to the surveillance proposed. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It has been admitted on the floor of the 
Senate that tlhe National Government has no title or right what- 
ever to the waters of nonnavigable streams. Yet as some may 
doubt the verity of the admission, I want to present one 
authority which can not be questioned, to show that the United 


States Government never had and never could have had, con- | if 
sidering our dual form of Government, any right whatever to 
any of the waters of the nonnavigable streams. In fact, it has 
no title to the navigable waters except of a negative nature, 
that is to prevent obstructions to navigation in navigable 
streams. So far as the nonnavigable streams are concerned it is 
clear that there is no title, right, or interest whatever in the 


United States to the waters of nonnavigable streams in the 
States of the Union whether they pass by private or Govern- 
ment lands. 

Mr. President, I wish to state that the original States owned 
their own water, and that the United States Government never 
acquired any right, title, or interest in the nonnavigable streams 
of the original 13 States. It is almost axiomatic to state 
it. There has been added to that statement certain acts of 
Congress which make it apply to the new States because, for 
instance, when Colorado was admitted into the Union Congress 
passed an enabling act, which contained the following: 

That the inhabitants of the T 
boundaries hereinafter 3 pga Boag Rint he 
to form for themselves, out of said Territ „ & State governmen' 
De admitted toto ‘the Union Wen en’ Geant tocting ith the ee 
States in all respects whatsoever. = H hs 

That was the language used in the enabling acts of all the 
other States admitted into the Union. 

Mr. President, those words have been construed by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, The language is so strong 
that the court has said repeatedly the exact rights which these 
18 original States possessed were given to all the States sub- 
sequently admitted into the Union. That same language was 
used even in the admission of States immediately after the 
formation of the Federal Constitution. Even the deeds that 
were passed by Virginia and by Connecticut to the United States 
for the land they owned west of the Allegheny Mountains con- 
tained that language. The Supreme Court has held that that 
language places the new States upon an exact equal footing 
with the original States in every respect whatsoever. 

Now, inasmuch as it must be conceded that the United States 
Government never owned the waters of any of the 18 original 
States, and each of the States admitted into the Union after 
that time contained the clause of equality in every respect what- 
soever, it seems to me to be absurd for any person to contend 
that the United States Government obtained by reason of the 
formation of the Union any right to any of the waters of such 
streams, or even of the navigable streams, except the right 
under the interstate commerce clause of the Constitution? to pre- 
vent obstruction to invasion. 

Mr. President, upon that matter we find that the Supreme 
Court of the United States has said that the Federal Con- 
stitution contains no grant or title to those waters. The United 
States Constitution is a grant of powers by the States and all 
the powers not granted are reserved to the States, and that 
consequently not having granted any right to the waters of a 
State they are reserved to the State. 

Then what right has the Government to enter into a State 
and lease the waters thereof when it does not own the same? 

Mr. President, I wish to call attention to the language used 
in the case of Kansas v. Colorado in 206 United States Su- 
preme Court Reports at-page 46. This is the language that is 
used in the syllabus, and it is borne out in the opinion of the 
court: 


The Government of the United States is one of enumerated powers; 
that it has no inherent powers of sovereignty ;— 


It can not go into a State and exercise sovereignty over the 
affairs of that State because it is not contained in the United 
States Constitution, and the State has not by its act granted any 
such right. The State does occasionally grant the right of 
sovereignty over land in the State by a special act of the legis- 
lature of that State. The land upon which a United States 
public building is located is expressly excepted from the sov- 
ereignty of the State by act of its legislature. If a man is in- 
jured or killed on the property of the United States Government 
dedicated to the public use, the offender is not tried in the State 
court; he is tried in the United States court. The United States 
exercises sovereignty upon that smaller piece of land, but it 
takes an act of the legislature specifically to confer that juris- 
diction. Every time a Government public building is erected in 
a city or town the legislature of such State invariably grants 
and cedes jurisdiction thereof to the National Government. 

The Government of the United States is one of enumerated powers; 
that it has no inherent pones of sovereignty ; that the enumeration 
Shain PORE sO e lear tat ie anise piman ofthe Ei 
3 to the Constitution is to put be — spute the proposi- 


ted are reserved to the le; and that 
ion that all powers not gran 9 Pe gods 


£ the years further 
by Congress they must be obtained by a new grant from the peopie. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I want to say if Senators want to have the 
rule adopted of leasing waters that do not belong to the Govern- 
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ment they should, in the language of this decision, obtain a new 
grant from three-fourths of the States of the Union. 

I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not think myself that a question of 
sovereignty is involved one way or the other in this act. It 
seems to me it is simply a matter of contractual right, of 
riparian ownership. But supposing that the question of sov- 
ereignty were involved, does not the Senator think that section 
13 of the act, which provides 

That nothing in this act shall be construed as affecting or intended 
to affect or to in any way interfere with the laws of any State relating 
to the control, appropriation, use, or distribution of water— 
completely avoids any conflict between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States and is a full recognition of all the rights of 
the States? 

Added to that question, in order not to break up the Senator's 
argument any further, I should like to make just this comment: 
So far from the question of sovereignty being involved, it seems 
to me nothing more is involved here than can be by a private 
Individual 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Now, Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Just one second, and I will sit down. 
The reason I am stating this is because I should like to have the 
Senator discuss it while he is on that subject. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The humblest private citizen in the 
State who owns the site of a dam on a nonnavigable stream 
and has the fee simple title to the abutting shore line and the 
bed of the stream, where it is desired to erect a dam, would 
have a right to erect a dam there, so long as he complied with 
the laws of the State which this act requires the lessees under 
this act to do. If he did that, would he not own the power 
that was developed by the waterfall that is created? Would 
the ownership znd right to use that power by this private citi- 
zen involve any question of sovereignty? Is it not simply a 
property right instead of a governmental right? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No, Mr. President, it is not a property 
right alone. If this were a property right a different proposition 
would be presented. We had the property right presented in 
the Shields bill. The Senator from Washington absolutely op- 
posed every effort to make that a property right. We there 
provided that the United States Government should charge 
nothing for the water which it did not own, and that it should 
charge’ simply the market value of the land as in a suit in 
condemnation against a private citizen. But here the United 
States Government proposes to make a charge upon the waters 
which do not belong to the United States Government. It pro- 
poses not to take the amount of money that would be awarded 
for a site at its actual fair valuation, ascertained and de- 
termined in a condemnation proceeding. Oh, no; it is pro- 
posed to impose some kind of a charge dependent upon the 
water power developed, and that water has beer held by the 
Supreme Court of the United States to belong to the States. 
But whenever we attempt to do that we invade the sovereignty 
of the State, and that is the reason why the question of 
sovereignty is involved in this particular bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. But, Mr. President, I want to continue 
reading the balance of this syllabus: 

While Congress has general legislative jurisdiction over the Terri- 
tories and may control the flow of waters in their streams, it has no 
power to control a like flow within the limits of a State except to 
preserve or improve the navigability of the stream; that the full 
control over those waters is, subject to the exception named, vested 
in the State. Hence the intervening petition of the United States is 
dismissed, without preremice to any action which it may see fit to 
take in re: t to the use of the water for maintaining or improving 
the navigabllity of the river. 

Mr. President, I want to state to the Senator, if he has not 
read this decision, just what are the facts of the case. The 
State of Kansas commenced a suit against the State of Colo- 
rado to prevent the Colorado authorities from diverting the 
waters of the Arkansas River to lands in the State of Colorado, 
claiming that her riparian owners should have the right of 
the water flowing thereby. The Colorado authorities resisted 
the suit on the ground that riparian rights did not exist in the 
‘State of Colorado; that by virtue of the provisions of our 
Constitution and by the known usages of our State for years 
and years, the doctrine of riparian rights did not prevail in 
the State of Colorado; that we had the right to divert the water 
and to take it out of the stream and to use it for the purpose 
of making greater crops upon the lands adjacent to the river. 
The United States came in as an intervenor. It claimed that 
it had an interest by virtue of the act of 1902 which provided 
that the United States Government should construct irrigation 
works under the reclamation act, as it was termed, and they 
filed a petition in intervention, claiming certain rights in these 


waters. The court, after a long period of time and after elabo- 
rate arguments, held that the United States had no right what- 
eyer to intervene in that case as to those waters, because it had 
no right or title in or to the waters. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. WORKS. And the purpose of this bill is to give the 
United States Government just what was denied to it by that 
decision. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is exactly what is proposed to be 
given. 

The Senator from Washington must realize that if the Con- 
gress of the United States were to pass a direct act providing 
for a charge for the use of the water in the State of Colorado 
of 25, 50, 75 cents or $1 a unit of horsepower the Supreme 
Court of the United States would declare it unconstitutional. 
Why? 

Mr. MYERS. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. MYERS. Does the Senator claim that you can do, by 
indirection, what you can not do by direction in law? 

Mr. SHAFROTH, That is what you claim and what I con- 
tend you can not do, 

Mr. MYERS. You claim, then, that the bill would be uncon- 
stitutional? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It may be that the courts would deny its 
constitutionality, but practically the Government would enforce 
the act. We have had contests in which the United States 
were on one side and it meant bankruptcy to the people who 
undertook to resist. 

Mr, MYERS. Surely, if the people are denied to make a 
charge by the Federal Governmert for the use of State waters, 
the courts would declare the act to be unconstitutional. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. ‘There is always included some limitation 
as to time or something of that kind, although the object of the 
legislation may be perpetual use. If we were to pass a law by 
the Congress of the United States now that the waters of the 
State of Colorado should be subject to leasing by the Federal 
Government in direct terms, I have not the slightest doubt the 
Supreme Court of the United States would declare it unconsti- 
tutional. 

Mr. MYERS. If this bill, then, would undertake to do it 
directly, the Senator may be sure that it would be held to be 
unconstitutional. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It does it, according to my view, indi- 
rectly, and that is where the Senator differs from me in that 
respect. Why? I am also satisfied it would be unconstitutional 
for Congress to pass a law saying that the United States Goy- 
ernment shall never relinquish or dispose of its property in a 
State. Lands were not given to the United States except as a 
trust for the purpose of disposing of them. 

If you were to put it in that language, I have not the slight- 
est doubt that the Supreme Court of the United States would 
declare such an act to be unconstitutional. The danger of such 
an outcome is attempted to be removed by saying that for a 
period of so many years this power of ownership may be exer- 
cised. The judges of the Supreme Court have said, in the only 
case in which they have passed upon the subject, that “ five 
years is a very limited time in the history of a nation. We can 
not say, and will not say, that that is not within the scope of the 
power of Congress,” Although in the same decision they admit 
and declare that the United States Government is vested with 
this power of holding the public domain in trust for temporary 
purposes only and for the purpose of disposing of the land. They 
can well say, and some do say, that this may be for the purpose 
of getting the lands of the United States in better condition to 
dispose of, and, of course, as a means to that end, they could 
say it is within the power of Congress, but the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Myers] knows that under this bill the object 
and purpose is to haye a leasing system of the waters of the 
States forever. 

Mr. MYERS. Oh, no; I disclaim any attempt to lease the 
waters of the State. The Senator can not point out anything 
in the bill which will bear out that assertion. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, in this connection 
I should like to ask a question of the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming for 
that purpose. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I should like to ask the Senator 
whether or not the purpose of this bill is to put in the General 
Government the control of the waters which are the subject 
matter of the bill? 

Mr. MYERS. Not at all. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. 


The Senator disagrees, then, 


with the department which has this matter under its immediate 
charge. 
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Mr. MYERS. I do not care with whom I disagree. I agree 
with the bill, which says there is no intention to control or to 
interfere with the waters of the States. I am satisfied to 
agree with the printed terms of the bill in its plain language. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senater from Montana a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MYERS. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator from Montana admit that 
before the National Government can utilize this water for 
power purposes it must go under the State law and make ap- 
plication for the water and secure it by an appropriation the 
same as an individual would have to do? 

Mr. MYERS. The Federal Government is not undertaking 
to utilize any water at all. It furnishes the land, and the 
applicant must go to the State authorities to get the water. 

Mr. BORAH. Suppose that in the development of power 
under this bill it should become essential for the National Gov- 
ernment to exercise control over some of the water, could it do 
so without making an application to the State authorities for 
the purpose of appropriating it? 

Mr. MYERS. Under the terms of this bill I can not conceive 
of any contingency in which the Federal Government would 
undertake to control the waters of a State. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, does the Senator believe that the Na- 
tional Government can acquire any interest to the use of the 
water other than for the purpose of navigation, except that it 
go as an individual and make application to the State and 
appropriate it? 

Mr. MYERS. No; I do not believe it can acquire such interest 
in any other way. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I yield to the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. WORKS. Besides the fact that this bill undertakes, in a 
sense, to control the use of the water by imposing a charge based 
upon the use of the water itself, it undertakes to regulate the 
means by which the water may be taken out of the stream and 
diverted ; it undertakes te determine when the work shall be 
commenced and when it shall be completed, all of which is within 
the power and the jurisdiction of the State. Beyond that the 
Government, in the end, proposes to take over the whole thing 
itself and to operate the plant. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
California for his statement. Can it be possible that the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Myers] can contend that this is not an 
interference with the waters of the States? If the Government 
makes a charge for the land only, as the Senator says that it 
does, it would be the price of the land, not that there shall be 
paid by any company undertaking an enterprise of this kind a 
charge of, say, a hundred dollars a horsepower—it is limited 
in the bill, it is true, to, I think, 40 cents or 50 cents, perhaps 
less than that 

Mr. MYERS. Twenty-five cents. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Twenty-five cents. Suppose that is true; 
the small amount of money charged does not determine the prin- 
ciple. If the Federal Government has a right to dispose of this, 
it has a right to exact any requirement that it may see fit to 
make. The charge of a hundred dollars a horsepower would con- 
clusively show it was not for the value of the land but for the 
water used. The mere fact that the price is low makes it simply 
a sugar-coated pill which we have to take. It is an interference 
with the waters of the streams; the price charged is measured 
in water. The bill does not say that we shall charge the value of 
the land. That was what was said in the Shields bill, and that is 
the very thing which the Senator from Washington made 
speeches against. He wanted something charged by the Federal 
Government more than the value of the land, and he has got it 
in this bill; and that is an interference upon the part of the 
Federal Government with the rights of the States in this matter. 

My MYERS. I desire to call the attention of the Senator to 
an amendment offered by the committee to section 8 of the bill 
as reported. The section now reads: 

The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to specify in the lease 
and to collect charges or rentals for— 

For what? 
all land leased, which charges or rentals shall be based on the value 
of the land— 


And so forth. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, Mr. President, I have not yet seen 
the amendment to which the Senator is referring. However, as 
a matter of fact, you invade the right of the State when you 
attempt to say that the power of the State shall not exist as to 
eminent domain, which provides for just compensation for prop- 
erty taken, which is always in a lump sum. The State has 
some right to say what shall be done with relation to a public 


enterprise of this kind. Eminent domain does not exist in the 
National Government; it exists solely and purely in the State 
governments. It is the right of the State te determine how 
these lands shall be condemned, and the Federal Government 
absolutely interferes with the sovereignty of the State when it 
attempts to provide a different mode, even if it is sugar-coated, 
as I have before stated. 

It is a question of power, and the decisions of the Supreme 
Court are to the effect that the right of the United States to the 
water does not exist. You can not avoid the difficulty by saying 
that the United States owns the land and can prescribe that it 
shall be used in a certain way so as to deny the right of the 
State to the water. If you are going to be fair, you should not 
exercise those powers which, it seems to me, were retained to 
the States themselves. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am not thinking so much 
of the bill which is under consideration as I am of a statement 
which has just been made by the Senator from Colorado. It 
rather conflicts with my idea of the powers of the General 
Government, and I can not allow it to pass without calling it 
to his attention. The Senator has just said that the United 
States has no power of eminent domain. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator mean to say that if the 
United States desired to establish a post office in the State of 
Colorado for the transaction of its business it could not acquire 
e ia Sr on which to do it unless the State of Colorado con- 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. Let me explain 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just a moment—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. When the Federal Government does that, 
it does it by virtue of the power of the State. It has to 
come in and set forth that it needs the land for a public purpose, 
and it invokes the power of the State. As I have said, the 
power of eminent domain exists in the State, and any citizen 
or any corporation or any other government can invoke that 
power, but the power is not in the Federal Government any 
more than it is in the individual; it is vested in the State 
government, which provides the machinery by which the con- 
demnation can be made. 

Mr. CUMMINS. So that the United States Government can 
not carry out any of its functions; it can not establish a post 
road or a post office or a customhouse, or perform any of the 
functions given to it by the Constitution, unless the State in 
which the function is to be performed gives its consent? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The way I have indicated is the way in 
which it is done. When a post office is established the Gov- 
ernment does not take possession of the land by virtue of any 
inherent power in the Federal Government; it takes it by virtue 
of condemnation, if it wants to take it in that way, under State 
laws and by virtue of the authority of the State. I have a 
decision here which is directly in point. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But the Senator from Colorado made a 
much broader statement than that. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I did not mean to do so. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator frem Colorado asserts practi- 
cally that the Federal Government is dependent upon the laws 
of the States for the execution of the powers which are given 
to the General Government in the Constitution. I do not be- 
lieve that that is good law. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Let me read a few lines on that point 
right here from Pollard's Lessee v. Hagan (3 How., U. S., p. 


223). It is a leading case which has been affirmed time and 
time again. I read from it as follows: 

... re btn fa neal . of 
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Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. There is nothing there that con- 
flicts with the suggestion that I make. I say that with re- 
spect to any power that is given to the United States under 
the Constitution it can execute that power against the will 
of the State, and certainly without the consent of the State. 
The view taken by the Senator from Colorado would mean 
that the United States could not march its Army across a 
State without its consent. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, no; there are certain provisions of 
the Constitution which relate to that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There are none that provide for that defi- 
nite thing, but simply that we have a right to maintain an 
Army. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. There are certain rights that are granted 
in the Constitution to the United States; there is no doubt 
‘about that; but all of the powers given the United States in 
the Constitution were grants from the States. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Just let me finish this one sentence from 
the decision, and then I will yield to the Senator: 

And, if an express stipulation had been inserted in the agreement, 
granting the municipal ht of pnts god and eminent domain to 
the United States, such stipulation would have been void and inopera- 
tive because the United States haye no constitutional capacity to exer- 
cise municipal jurisdiction, sovereignty, or eminent domain within the 
limits of a State or elsewhere, except in the cases in which it is ex- 
pressly granted. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely; and it is inferentially granted in 
connection with the execution of the granted powers of the 
United States. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The court specifies wherein those powers 
are granted: 

By the sixteenth clause of the eighth section of the first article of the 
Constitution, power is given to Congress “to exercise exclusive legis- 
lation in all cases whatsoever, over such district, not exceeding 10 
miles square, as may by cession of ticular States, and the accept- 
ance of Congress, become the seat o Severn ese of the United States, 
and to exercise like authority over ull places purchased, by the con- 
sent of the 1 lature of the State in which the same may be, for 
the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and r need- 
ful buildings." Within the District of Columbia, and the other places 

purchased and used for the purposes above mentioned, the national 
and municipal powers of ment, of every description, are united 
in the government of the Union. And these are the within 
the United States, in which all the powers of government are united 
in a single government, except in the cases 2 
temporary territorial governments, and there a N government exists. 
The right of Alabama and every other new State to exercise all the 
powers of government, which belong to and may be exercised by the 
original States of the Union, must be admitted, and remain unques- 
tioned, except so far as they are, temporarily, deprived of control over 
the public lands. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that that principle is clear, and 
that when it is invaded it must be by the consent of the States. 
Of course, if the United States Government wants to erect a post 
office we are all eager to get one, and the grant or cession of the 
site is made by the legislature invariably without any question 
whatever, and the land is exempted from taxation forever, but 
to say that eminent domain can be exercised by the United States 
would mean that it could absolutely own and control the State, 
and that could never be permitted under the dual form of gov- 
ernment which we have. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUxtuixs!] fails 
to distinguish between the power of eminent domain, which is 
a sovereign power, and the right of the Government or of any- 
body else to bring an action to condemn land. The two are 
entirely different. Of course, the Government of the United 
States can bring an action to condemn land in California or 
anywhere else for governmental purposes. There is not any 
doubt about that, but so may any corporation do exactly the 
same thing. It is not a sovereign right at all. It is simply a 
right to bring an action under the laws of the State. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What I asserted and what I still assert is 
that in the execution of a granted power in the Constitution 
Congress can take the private property of citizens in any State 
for those purposes. 

Mr. WORKS. I think the Senator is wrong about that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Suppose a State had not provided any plan 
for the condemnation of property? 

Mr. WORKS. The States provide how property may be con- 
demned within the States 

Mr. CUMMINS. But suppose a given State has not? 

Mr. WORKS. And the Government may take advantage of 
that, just the same as anybody else. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Suppose a State has not done so; suppose 
the State were to repeal every law relating to the condemna- 
tion of property for public use and there was no machinery pro- 

. vided at all for that purpose; it is impossible for me to believe 
that the operations of the Federal Government must cease for 


the reason that no State has provided a proceeding for taking 
private property for public use. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Why, Mr. President, the constitution of 
the State of Colorado, as well as the constitution adopted by 
every other State, had to be approved by Congress before the 
State could be admitted into the Union, and that expressly pro- 
vides for the exercise of the right of eminent domain. The 
Congress of the United States could have refused to admit the 
State of Colorado unless such a provision were contained in its 
constitution. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But the State of Colorado could repeal that 
provision at any time. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It is a constitutional provision, and fur- 
ther it is one of those concessions which no State has ever re- 
fused to give to the National Government. It allows it to come 
in as a suitor; and that gives the right which exists in the 
United States Government. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand that is the way in which it is 
done; but it is impossible for me to conceive that the Govern- 
ment of the United States depends for its existence upon the 
remedies which may be provided in the States for the assertion 
of an undoubted right. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. And yet, upon the other hand, if the in- 
herent power exists, where is the clause of the Federal Con- 
stitution that gives it as a grant to the United States? It can 
not be pointed out; and the decision of the Supreme Court from 
which I have quoted says it does not exist in the Federal 
Government. If the United States Government has a right to 
exercise eminent domain, which is defined in this very decision 
as “ the right which belongs to the society, or to the sovereign, of 
disposing, in cases of necessity, and for the public safety, of all 
the wealth contained in the State,” you can readily see that 
the Goyernment of the United States could wipe out a State, 
although this Government is the creation of the States them- 
selves. The States never relinquished that power; they were 
too jealous of that right, and consequently it does not exist in the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. WORKS. If the United States Government should acquire 
land in the way suggested by the Senator from Iowa it would 
be simply usurpation and nothing else. It must acquire title 
to property by legal means in this country, I hope. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Now, Mr. President, I have been diverted 
from the second part of my remarks. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, will the Senator allow 
me to ask the Senator from California a question? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I want to ask the Senator from Cali- 
fornia when the legislature of a State has conferred upon a 
public-service corporation, for instance, the right to take land 
for the accomplishment of the purpose for which it is chartered 
under a legal proceeding, does he not consider that to be the 
exercise of the right of eminent domain? 

Mr. WORKS. Yes; but the sovereign power comes from the 
State. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The sovereign power is the State. 

Mr. WORKS. The sovereign power is the State in that in- 
stance, and the citizen is simply authorized to take advantage 
of it under certain terms and conditions by resorting to the 
courts. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. He is exercising the right of eminent 
domain as the agent of the State in that case. 

Mr. WORKS. 8 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I understood the Senator was trying 
to draw some distinction between the permission to bring a 
suit, as he stated, and the exercise of the right of eminent 
domain. 

Mr. WORKS. No; not at all. I was trying to draw a dis- 
tinction between the sovereign right as it exists in the State, 
and the right of the citizen to maintain an action to condemn 
land, which is quite another thing. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. As I understand, Mr. President, no citi- 
zen has a right to bring an action to condemn land unless he 
has been authorized by the sovereign. 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly not. That is the position I am 
taking. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. So that there is no distinction between 
the right which exists and the right which does not exist at all. 

Mr. WORKS. Not at all. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Now, let me ask a question of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, to whose argument I have listened very 
patiently. Will he be kind enough to tell me what there is in 
this bill which authorizes the Government to invade the right 
of ne oe of Colorado to control the nonnayigable waters of 
that State 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. By denying the right of eminent domain. 
Whenever any company or any person is legally constituted to 
bring a condemnation suit under the laws of the State, they 
have a right to have the land sought at the valuation that 
would be placed upon it in a condemnation suit, and whenever 
the Federal Government attempts to vary that right it abridges 
the power of eminent domain of the State. If it can say “ We 
will require the payment of 25 cents a horsepower,” it can 
say “ We will require $1,000 a horsepower.” It differs only in 
degree; if it has the power in one instance, it has the power in 
the other. It is a fact that it seizes the law of eminent domain 
and says, “ You can not exercise the right of eminent domain 
which you have set forth in your statutes and in your constitu- 
tion.” For that reason, the pending bill is an invasion of the 
sovereignty of the State. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I may be very dense 
about this thing, but I do not follow the Senator in his reply. 
I do not understand him. What I ask the Senator is this: 
The Government owns certain public lands; the Senator does 
not deny the authority of the Government to sell them, does he? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; I do not deny that it owns them for 
temporary purpose, as stated by the decision from which I 
have quoted. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course the Senator does not deny 
that it owns them, because it does own them. Does he deny 
that the Government has a right to sell that which it owns, 
namely, the public lands? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly it has. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It has that right? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Very well. Does the Senator deny that 
the Government has the right to lease its public lands? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; I do. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I get something definite now, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I deny that, because a leasing system 
means permanent holding, because a leasing system does not 
provide for disposing of the land. A leasing system is the best 
form of permanent holding that can be devised, and I say it is 
eontrary to the spirit of our institutions. It may be an unlim- 
ited lease. The Supreme Court has decided the matter so far 
as the five-year lease is concerned, and it may be that in a 
question of that kind the court would decide to recognize the 
acts of Congress; but if you were to put a law on the statute 
books of the United States to the effect that the public land 
shall be leased forever, I have not any doubt that it would be 
declared unconstitutional. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBR. Whether the power to lease perpetually 
would be included in the power to sell I do not know. Ordi- 
narily the greater includes the less. However that may be, 
there is nothing in this bill that proposes a perpetual lease, as 
I read the bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. 
policy. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not see the word “policy” in the 
bill. What I see in the bill is—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. There is no provision that at the end of 
20 years or 50 years the leasing shall end; oh no; it is a propo- 
sition that these leases shall be extended and renewed for- 
ever and forever. That is what it means, and therefore it 
institutes a permanent leasing system. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course, if the leases should be re- 
newed forever and forever, I think, the tenure would be fairly 
permanent; but the bill, as I understand, provides an alterna- 
tive. If the lease is not renewed, it provides a process by 
which the Government may take over the plant and the land 
and the fixtures which the lessee has placed there. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Just a moment. But, as I recollect the 
remarks of the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers], yesterday 
or day before he referred to a decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in which they held that the General Gov- 
ernment had a right to lease its public land. Whether it was 
for a period of 5 years or 10 years would not seem to me a 
question upon which the Supreme Court would decide “yes” 
in one case and “no” in another. If they have the right to 
lease for 10 years, they have the right to lease for 50 years. 
So far as I can see, there is nothing unconstitutional in that 
regard in this bill, 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I can hardly yield to the Senator, 
because I am myself the recipient of the courtesy of the Sen- 

_ ator from Colorado. 
Mr. WORKS. I merely want to ask the Senator from Con- 
Suppose under this bill the Government 


It proposes that. That, of course, is the 


cecticut a question. 


should lease the land for 50 years, fixing the price to be paid 
according to the amount of water used or the power developed, 
and should provide when the dam, or whatever structure may. 
be necessary, shall be constructed, when the work shall be com- 
menced and when it shall be completed, and the lessee takes 
possession under a law of that kind, does the Senator think 
that under the laws of California some utility corporation could 
condemn the land for the purposes of irrigation, for example, 
under those conditions? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, the Senator is raising a 
collateral question. 

Mr. WORKS. No; I am not, Mr. President. I beg the Sen- 
05 pardon. That is the very issue that is involved in this 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It may be one of the issues involved in 
the bill or one of the objections to the bill which the Senator 
may have in mind that the State of California may not be 
able to condemn the public lands of the Government which the 
Government has leased to somebody for a period of years. 
Whether they have that right or whether they do not is a mat- 
ter of law, which it is not necessary to consider in connection 
with this bill, so far as the authority of Congress to pass it is 
concerned. The fact, Mr. President, that under section 8 the 
“charges or rentals for the land leased may, in the discretion 
of the Secretary, be measured by the power developed and 
sold” is no argument at all against the power of Congress to 
lease the land. They could well say that the amount charged 
for the lease of the land shall be based upon its availability 
for a water-power site, or upon its availability for anything 
else; and they can put into the lease, if they have a right to 
lease the public lands, any conditions that they have a mind to, 
or that the two parties have a mind to contract for, as to how 
a dam shall be built, or how power shall be distributed. If 
the permittee or the lessee has a-mind to agree to those condi- 
tions, it is nothing but a matter of contract between the parties, 
as it seems to me. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, the Senator has not quite an- 
swered my question, because he has not included in what he has 
said all of the conditions that are embraced in the question. I 
think, however, the Senator is utterly mistaken in the view he 
takes that the Government may, by a mere condition in a lease, 
deprive a State of its sovereign power to control the waters of 
the stream ; and that is precisely what they are attempting to do. 
It has been insisted upon heretofore, when we were discussing 
the other bill, that that might be done; but I think the Senator 
is mistaken in respect to that particular feature of the bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Of course I may be mistaken as to all 
of them. I do not know. I simply have an opinion about it. I 
say because the bill provides that the compensation or lease 
money for the land may, in the discretion of the Secretary, be 
determined by the number of horsepower developed on the water 
which flows by the land, that is a reasonable rule, if Congress 
wants to make it, for the determination of the lease money. 
The fact that it says that does not at all constitute an invasion 
upon the right of the State to control its own water power. In 
fact, the bill in two sections distinctly provides that the lessee 
must have first obtained from the State the right to exercise 
whatever rights he is going to exercise in the water power. The 
Government owns the land by the water and says: “ We will 
lease to that man.” Now, I can not see what there can be un- 
constitutional about that. 8 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator entirely overlooks the fact that 
the matter of fixing the rates that shall be charged for the use 
of the water, whether it be for the development of power or for 
irrigation or for anything else, is a power that rests with the 
State. Here is an attempt to fix the value of the water that 
is fo be used upon the basis of the amount of power that it will 
develop, which is a distinct invasion of the rights of the State. 

Mr. SHAFROTH and Mr. MYERS addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. There is no right of the State involved. 

A contract is being made between the Unitec States Government 
and an individual or a municipality for the lease of real estate; 
and the two parties agree that one of them will pay, as rental 
for that real estate, an amount to be determined by the num- 
ber of horsepower to be developed by the water in an adjoining 
stream. They might just as well agree, and could legally agree, 
that the rent should be determined by a board of appraisers 
upon the basis of the popuiation of the State, if they had wanted 
to do so. 
Mr. SHAFROTH. No; let me call the attention of the Sen- 
ator to the fact that while he is talking about the two con- 
tractual parties, he entirely overlooks the State. The State has 
an interest here, and it has the power to say that in certain 
proceedings certain rules shall be followed in determining what 
the land is worth. 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. The bill leaves the State just where it 
stands now, as I read the bill, because the bill provides that the 
Secretary of the Interior can not lease the public lands under 
this bill except in accordance with the laws of the State where 
the lands lie, and that they can not be leased by anybody who 
has not obeyed the laws of the State as to the use of the 
waters within that State. How can that constitute an invasion 
of the powers of the State to control the water? 

Mr, SHAFROTH. Let me ask the Senator from Connecticut 
a question. Suppose, up in the State of Connecticut, the United 
States Government should buy a tract of land of, say, 300 acres, 
a natural waier-power site. Can it be possible that when a 
person should want to improve that water-power site an` con- 
struct a power plant there, the United States could step in and 
say: “I require so much per horsepower that may be generated 
there, and if you do not pay that you can not erect the plant“? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Why, Mr. President, if the United States 
should buy land in the State of Connecticut, it would have all 
the rights to the use of that real estate that a private pro- 
prietor would have. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator is aware that the laws as 
to water rights in the Eastern States are entirely different from 
the laws as to water rights in the semiarid States. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Not with respect to that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Absolutely so. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, The Government owns these lands in the 
State of Colorado as a proprietor only, and does not exercise 
any sovereignty over them. Consequently it is just the same 
as if it were to buy 300 acres on the Connecticut River and a 
person should come by and say, “I want that land for a power 
site.” Is it possible that the United States Government could 
say: “I will not let you have it unless you give me a certain 
percentage of the water that flows by here”? Why, certainly 
not. It has only the rights of an individual. Therefore this 
bill, which attempts to make its rights different, invades the 
sovereignty of the State, and it should not be permitted to do it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I repeat that if the 
United States Government buys land in a New England State 
it has just the same rights—no more and no less—that a citizen 
would have. The citizen in the Senator’s State has no such 
rights in the nonnavigable waters flowing over the lands which 
he owns as the citizen does in my State. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Well, I say, oh, no. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. So far as this right of condemnation is 
concerned, he has. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am not talking about condemnation. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Of course, the question as between ripa- 
rian owners does not affect this question in any way whatever. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. In the Senator’s State the State controls 
the waters. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The proprietor does not. In my State 
the proprietor owns to the center of the stream. If the stream 
is on his own land, he has the right to dam it up without say- 
ing anything to the State. He has the right to use it for do- 
mestic purposes and for power purposes. The rule is entirely 
different in the Western States; but that is a side issue. That 
has nothing to do with this matter. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Then is it possible that in order to estab- 
lish a water-power plant in the Senator’s part of the country it 
becomes necessary to condemn the right of every person along 
the river, from the source to the mouth? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Why, Mr. President, you can not dam 
up a stream in my State to make an ice pond without com- 
pensating the proprietors lower down on the stream for what- 
ever water you hold back from them. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state to the Senator that every one 
of the States that is to be the subject of this bill has the rule 
55 it exists in my State, and not as it exists in the Senator's 

tate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I agree to that, and I agree that it is 
perfectly immaterial. The Senator is lugging in the law about 
the New England water rights, which has nothing to do with 
this bill. I did not bring it in. I say to the Senator that under 
the terms of this bill, as I read it and in my opinion, every State 
will have the control of its waters after the passage of this bill 
just as much as it does now. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, no; it will not. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Only the United States, having leased a 
piece of land bordering upon a stream in a semiarid State, col- 
lects as rent, by agreement with the lessee, a sum which may, 
under the language of the bill, in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, be equivalent to so much a horsepower as 
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developed by the power plant that is located there. The fact 
that you refer to the number of horsepower that may be devel- 
oped as a possible measure of the rental money under a lease 
of real estate can not, it seems to me, be construed by any clear- 
minded man as an invasion by the United States of the water 
rights of the State. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Why, the Senator admits the power that 
he claims exists, regardless of whether it is double or treble 
or quadruple the value of the land. Now, if that is true, we 
are absolutely changing the power of eminent domain, which 
says that the value shall be as fixed under the procedure of the 
State and as defined by the State; and whenever we do that 
we are taking away the sovereignty of the State. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It is not a question of eminent domain. 
It is a question of how much the lessee shall pay to the United 
States Government. There is no condemnation proceeding 
whatever involved. In the case suggested by the Senator from 
California [Mr. Works], a supposititious case, he asked what 
would be the situation if, after the power plant had been built 
upon the land leased by the Government to the person who had 
previously obtained from the State of California the right to 
use the water, California as a State wanted to come in and 
condemn the whole property, the land owned by the Govern- 
ment, subject to a lease to a citizen who had the right under 
the laws of California to use the water. That is a question 
which I would want to look up, perhaps, before I answered 
it, Perhaps the Senator has looked it up. 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator from Connecticut is quite right 
in saying that the Government of the United States has the 
right to make such a contract as it desires to make respecting 
this land by way of lease, if that is not in violation of the 
Constitution, or by way of sale, just the same as any private 
individual can do, and to no grenter extent. It is simply a 
proprietary owner of the land. As such, in these irrigated 
States it has no control over the water. It has not even any 
riparian rights. Now, if a private individual under those cir- 
cumstances should execute a lease of this kind, and impose the 
conditions that are imposed in the lease, he could make it, 
unquestionably, but those provisions would be absolutely void. 
That is precisely the condition where the Government under- 
takes to deal with it in the same way. These provisions, under- 
taking to control the use of the water by the State, while they 
may be contained in the contract of lease, are absolutely void 
as against the State or anybody who seeks to obtain title to- 
the water under the laws of the State. 

I think the Senator from Connecticut has overlooked that 
feature of the situation in dealing with this question of the 
right of the Government to impose conditions. It has a right 
to impose such conditions as are not in conflict with the laws of 
the State. It has no right to impose them if they are in viola- 
tion of the laws of the State. 

Mr. BORAH. In other words, any contract which the Gov- 
ernment makes with reference to its land is the same as if John 
Doe or Richard Roe should go in, owning that land, and make 
the same contract. It is subject to the laws of the State and 
to the direction of the State. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have assumed that the laws of the 
State have been complied with, under the terms of the bill, 
before the Government makes the lease to the party. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. They have not been complied with under 
the procedure of eminent domain. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not like to have the gory locks of 
that spectre shaken at me again, because I am not talking about 
eminent domain. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, the question of eminent do- 
main, of course, is not the only question involved here. Now, I 
am perfectly satisfied that under the laws of the State of Cali- 
fornia it would be utterly impossible to comply with these con- 
ditions. Then what would you do? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I should say that the Senator would not 
be damaged at all if that was the case. 

Mr. WORKS. Still, the law itself may be void in its terms 
if it attempts to do that; and certainly Congress does not want 
to do that. 

Mr. BRANDEGER, If the conditions of a lease are impos- 
sible of execution, I suppose the lease would be set aside; but 
what has that to do with the question? What conditions are im- 
possible of execution in the State of California under this bill? 

Mr. WORKS. For instance, it is required that before the 
construction of the works can be begun the law of California 
must be complied with, and the right to take out the water 
must be acquired. Under the laws of California, all that you 
can do is to get a permit in the first instance to take out the 
water, and to construct the necessary dams under that statute; 
and the party gets no right at all to the water until the con- 
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struction is actually completed and approved by the State 
nuthorities. Therefore, it is utterly impossible for the laws of 
the State of California to be complied with before this work 
commences. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Then I should think clearly the bill 
‘could not operate in the Senator’s State. : 

Mr. POINDEXTER and Mr. WALSH addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I think the Senator from Washington 
rose first. I will yield first to him, and then to the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I simply wished to comment on the 
Senator's statement that Congress has no power, under the 
constitutional term “dispose of * * the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States,” to lease the public 
lands. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, there was a decision rendered in the 
Missouri case about 1846-or 1847 which held that the United 
States did have a right to lease; that it was not a determination 
to dispose of the land, and it was a five-year lease. It was a 
casé involving the lead mines in Missouri. Senator Benton was 
the man who fought the leasing system in those days, and he 
carried it to the extent of becoming counsel in the case in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. I want to quote just a word from 
what Mr. Benton said in that case to show that the identical 
argument which the Senator from Colorado is making now was 
made then. I read from the case of The United States, plaintiff 
in error, against John P. Gratiot, et al., defendants in error, 
reported in Fourteenth Peters, at page 526. I read first from the 
argument of counsel for the defendant, Mr. Benton, on page 532: 

The eee has been assumed by the Attorney General that the 
United States may enter into the broad business of ! g the public 
lands, and, by consequence, that the President may have as many 
tenants on the public lands of the United States as he shall desire; 
that he may lease in perpetuity, and have those tenants to the extent 
of time. Such a power is solemnly protested against. 

That is quite parallel to the attitude of the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; I have made a protest or two. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. Benton proceeded: 


No authority in the cession of the public lands to the United States 
is given but to dispose of them and to make rules and regulations re- 
8 the preparation of them for sale, for their preservation, and 
their sale. = 

The Supreme Court in deciding the case uses this language, at 
page 538. I will read only a line: 


The words “dispose of” can not receive the construction contended 
for at the bar; that they vest in Congress the power only to sell and 
not to lease such lands. The dispo must be left to the discretion 
of Cee And there can be no eee of any encroachments 
upon State rights by the creation of a numerous tenantry within thelr 
borders, as has been so strenuously urged in the argument. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes. Now, Mr. President, nearly all of 
these decisions refer to this exercise of ownership of the public 
lands of a temporary nature, as is contained in this later deci- 
sion. The statement is made that it is for a temporary purpose. 

The right of Alabama and every other new State to exercise all the 
powers of government which belong to and may be exercised by the 
original States of the Union must be admitt and remain unques- 
tioned, except so far as they are temporarily deprived of control over 
the public lands, 

That is the situation. Not only that, but time and again, 
in decisions of the Supreme Court, this right of the Govern- 
ment is considered a right to hold the lands in trust for the 
people until disposed of; and for 125 years the policy has 
been to dispose of them, and not to lease them. Consequently, 
if there was nothing else but a construction of the past acts 
of Congress with relation to the disposition of the public lands, 
together with the fact that we were brought into the Union 
by an enabling act confirming the rights of the various States 
as being upon an equal footing, that would show that there 
has been such a construction placed upon that expression in the 
Constitution, “dispose of,“ as indicated sale or parting of 
title, and consequently, with that construction, Colorado was 
admitted into the Union. Is it possible, under those circum- 
stances, that it is right for the Government to change it? Is 
there not an implied contract upon the part of the Govern- 
ment, even if it were not in violation of the Constitution, to 
adhere to that principle that existed at the time Colorado con- 
sented to become a State of the Union? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. I thank the Senator from Colorado, although 
it may bring neither comfort nor satisfaction to him. I de- 
sire to say to the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] 
that, in my humble judgment, the views expressed by him con- 
cerning this matter are eminently sound and the arguments 
advanced are altogether unanswerable. It is exceedingly 


gratifying that a lawyer from the East, having listened to the 
discussion of this question, takes so readily the view of it that 
he has announced. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Senator will allow me, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Idaho a question bearing on that 
matter. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Does not the Senator from Idaho think 
that the Government has a right to lease these public lands? 

Mr. BORAH. I have not any doubt about that, at least for 
a limited period. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What does the Senator complain of in 
this bill, then? 

Mr. BORAH“ I complain, in the first place, that it is a 
leasing system; that as a matter of policy it is wrong, because 
it is a leasing system. Let us suppose that the little State of 
Connecticut—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Just a minute. 

Mr. BORAH. Wait just a moment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I agree that people can well differ 
about that; but, I mean, what does the Senator claim there is 
illegal or unconstitutional in the bill? 

Mr. BORAH. I have not yet discussed that question at all. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Oh, very well. 

Mr. BORAH. But here is the proposition: As a practical 
proposition, suppose that the State of Connecticut, like the 
State of Idaho, had 82 per cent of its entire area under the 
control of the National Government, and suppose that a leas- 
ing system were being introduced in the National Congress 
which had for its ultimate object the holding of that $2 per 
cent in the control of the National Government for all time to 
come. As a matter of policy it reaches almost to the dignity 
of a constitutional question, because in effect it deprives us of 
Statehood. It deprives us of the ability to build up those in- 
stitutions which are indispensable to Statehood. As a prac- 
tical proposition, it transfers the local affairs, the local condi- 
tions, and our local institutions to control at Washington. It 
is in violation of the entire spirit of our dual form of govern- 
ment. It destroys local self-government without which we can 
have no States. It is a vicious policy and its constitutionality 
involves other and gravyer constitutional questions than the 
mere power of the National Government to lease lands. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, I am perfectly familiar 
with that objection to this class of measures. The Senator's 
former colleague, Senator Heyburn, felt very deeply about 
that subject, principally in relation to the subject of forest 
reserves, and the amount of lands that were withdrawn for 
that purpose. 

I appreciate the difficulty under which the western Senators 
labor when they picture that large portions of their States are 
to be withdrawn for years—and in some cases forever—from 
taxation, and so forth; but I was not discussing those subjects. 
I think I would sympathize very much with the Senators who 
are situated in those States in their views on the wisdom of 
that policy. I supposed, however, that the objections which 
were being made to this bill were legal and constitutional, and 
I was looking at it solely with that in view. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not mean to say that there are not legal 
and constitutional questions involved in the matter, because, 
ultimately, by the processes provided for in this bill, the Na- 
tional Government does come to own these power plants and the 
water rights which are attached to them. If the lease expires 
and the Government takes over the property, and so forth, the 
Government, through a process which we claim is not constitu- 
tional, comes ultimately to own these properties and to control 
them and to prevent our developing in the way that the local 
authorities might seem to think best for the purpose of develop- 


ment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I see that, of course. I was not dis- 
cussing that at all, however. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I expect to treat this question from a 
practical standpoint, if I can get to it. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Colorado a question. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MYERS. If this bill should provide that the compensa- 
tion for the use of the land should be regulated by the amount 
of cubic feet per second which flows past in a stream, would that 
be any invasion of the rights of the State over the control of 
the waters? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Why, that is practically the way measure- 
ments are made. 

Mr. MYERS. But if this bill should provide that the rental 
price of the land should be fixed according to the number of 
cubic feet per second of water that flow by in-a stream, would 
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that be any invasion of the rights of the State to control the 
water? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I think so, because the State has pre- 
scribed another way of ascertaining the value of the land. 

Mr. MYERS. If the bill should say that if a thousand cubic 
feet per second flow by the land it shall be worth ten times as 
much as if a hundred cubic feet per second flow by the land, 
would that be any infringement on the rights of the State? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; because 

Mr. MYERS. I can not see that at all. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Because the State has prescribed a certain 
measure of value in condemnation proceedings; and whenever 
you attempt to set up £ different measure, whether it is for the 
benefit of the State or to the detriment of the State, it is an 
invasion of the right. If the State says they can get land upon 
payment of just compensation, that is the requirement, and it 
must not be measured by what the stream is worth or how much 
the water is worth. 

Mr. MYERS. It must not have anything to do with the 
stream? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No, sir; because the State has the power 
of eminent domain, and il it waives that, or if it is superseded 
by the National Government prescribing another way of doing it, 
it is an invasion of the sovereignty of the State. 

Mr. MYERS. All right. Now let me ask the Senator another 
question. Suppose this bill becomes a law just as it is, and sup- 
pose the Legislature of tho State of Colorado enacts a law pro- 
viding that nobody shall be allowed to appropriate any water 
of the flowing streams of that State for the purpose of generating 
hydroelectric power in connection with land leased from the 
Federal Government, nor shall any of the waters be so used, 
and forbids any man from appropriating any of the waters of a 
stream to be used under a lease in this bill. Would that law be 
effective? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Why, certainly not, because the constitu- 
tion of the State of Colorado prescribes absolutely that the 
waters shall be used for this purpose. 

Mr. MYERS. Then this is no invasion of your constitutional 
rights? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, no. Here is the invasion of them: 
We have the power of eminent domain. The Federal Govern- 
ment has not the power of eminent domain. When we have a 
law of eminent domain, if the Federal Government comes in and 
says that such another mode of procedure or such another way 
of ascertaining the value shall exist in that State, it is an in- 
vasion of that right. 

Mr. MYERS. The Senator always gets off on the right of 
eminent domain. That has nothing whatever to do with the 
question, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I think it has. I think that is the 
measure. 

Mr. MYERS. Suppose a citizen of the State now has the 
rigitt of exercising the power of eminent domain on United 
States lands: Can this bill take it away, or lessen that right in 
any degree? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It evidently practically takes it away as to 
the United States Government. 

Mr. MYERS. Can you not condemn subject to the lease? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Why, you would never make any headway 
against the Government. 

Mr. MYERS. But in the case of anybody who wanted to con- 
demn, you would not take away the right? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, no. You would find that it would 
cost so much that it would be impossible to condemn; but if you 
want to do what this bill is intended to accomplish—namely, 
that you shall get a reyenue out of the waters of the State— 
that is just what you are doing. 

Mr. MYERS. Why, the bill expressly disclaims that. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, yes; it disclaims it, but it makes it so 
that nothing can be done unless that charge is made. If you 
were to pass such a law as that, and say in direct terms that 
the United States Government shall get a revenue out of the 
water, you would find that no one would agree that such an 
act would be constitutional; and yet in effect, indirectly, you 
are doing that identical thing. 5 

Now, I want to call attention, if I may resume where I left 
off before the interruption, to this decision in Kansas versus 
Colorado. I explained the nature of the decision, and I want to 
read from page 92 of Two hundred and sixth United States Re- 
ports: 

As to those lands within the limits of the States, at least of the 
Western States, the National Government is the most considerable 
owner and has power to dispose of and make all needful rules and 


regulations respecting its property. We do not mean that its legisla- 
tion can override State laws in respect to the general subject of recla- 
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While arid Jands are to be found mainly, if not only, in the 
Western and newer States, yet the powers of the National Government 
within the limits of those States are the same—no greater and no 
less—than those within the Umits of the original 13, and it would be 
strange if, in the absence of a definite grant of power, the National 
Government could enter the territory of the States along the Atlantic 
and legislate in respect to improving by irrigation or otherwise the 


mation. 


lands within their borders. Nor do we understand that hitherto Con- 
gress has acted in disregard to this limitation. 
Now I wish to read a little paragraph at page 93: 


But it is useless to — the inquiry further in this direction. It 
Is enough for the purposes of this case that each State has full juris- 
diction over the lands within its borders, including the beds of streams 
and other waters. 

And again, on page 94: 


Such title being in the State, the lands are subject to State regula- 
tion and control, under the condition, however, of not interfering with 
the regulations which may be. made by Congress with regard to public 
navigation and commerce. Sometimes large areas so re- 
claimed are occupied— 


And so forth. 

That does not bear upon the question. 

Mr. President, it seems to me this decision in the case of 
Kansas against Colorado, which says that the ownership of the 
Federal Government with relation to water is identically the 
same as the ownership of it in the New England States or in 
the Original Thirteen States, ought to make it clear that the 
Federal Government has no right directly to make any tax or 
interfere with the policy of the State as to the water, and when- 
ever it undertakes a leasing system prescribing compensation 
for property taken in violation of the eminent domain of the 
State it seems to me that it is doing not only what is wrong 
but which, if expressed in clear language as the intent and 
meaning of this act, would be unconstitutional. It may be that 
its wording may be in such an indirect manner that the court 
would rot declare it to be unconstitutional, but it seems to me 
that it would and must if the direct meaning of the act could 
be clearly shown to be the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lea of Tennessee in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator 
from Iowa? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I recognize that the point we were discuss- 
ing a few moments ago is not very relevant to the bill, but I 
am sure the Senator from Colorado desires to be right in the 
matter, and I want now to ask him to examine three rather 
recent cases of the Supreme Court of the United States which 
I shall cite to him, all of which hold directly that the United 
States has the sovereign power of eminent domain to carry out 
any power that is granted to it in the Constitution. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; any governmental power. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Any governmental power. Of course it has 
no power to exercise the right of eminent domain in order to 
effectuate its purposes merely as a proprietor. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. There is no governmental power to take 
any water. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I agree with the Senator from Colorado 
about that, but I was concerned with the principle which he 
announced with respect to the power of the General Government. 
The cases are Kohl against United States, in Ninety-first United 
States, at page 371; Fort Leavenworth Railroad Co. against 
Lowe, in One hundred and fourteenth United States, at page 531, 
and the Cherokee Nation against The Kansas Railway Co., in 
One hundred and thirty-fifth United States, at page 657. The 
only reason why I asked the Senator from Colorado the ques- 
tion is because I think it is intimately connected with an- 
other proposition which he made yesterday, in which I concur 
with him, namely, I think the State of Colorado has the right 
to condemn the public land of the United States within the 
limits of Colorado which is not being used for some govern- 
mental purpose, and these two things are rather closely con- 
nected with each other. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. What is the page of the last decision, 
please? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The page from which I would read, if I 
were citing the case to a court, is page 641. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Thank you. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Has the Senator from Iowa among the 
cases the one which involved the condemnation of land forming 
part of the battle field of Gettysburg? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No. I supposed that, of course—— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is an exceedingly strong case. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That would be a very strong case in favor of 
the proposition I made. I did not suggest that, because I have 
always been gravely in doubt whether the purpose of taking prop- 
erty there was a purpose within a grant in the Constitution. 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Supreme Court held that it was. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It held that it was, and that the United 
States couid condemn it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I did not suppose that there was any 
doubt about the power. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It was denied a few moments ago that the 
United States had any power of eminent domain as a sovereign 
power, and that it could not go into any State against the will of 
that State and take property for any governmental purpose. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to cite to the Senator from 
Utah, if he doubts this proposition, the statement concerning 
the matter in Pollard’s Lessee versus Hagan. All the proceedings 
by the United States are under and by virtue of the laws of the 
State, and this goes upon the theory that there is no delegated 
power which gives the right of eminent domain to the United 
States, and that therefore it does not possess it; but the Fed- 
eral Government in the exercise of any of its functions to acquire 
land for peculiarly governmental purposes has a right to condemn 
under the very laws of the State, and those laws have been re- 
quired in the constitution of every State which has been admitted 
into the Union. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It seems to me the General Government 
may exercise the right of eminent domain to acquire lands when- 
ever that is necessary to enable it to carry out any governmental 
purpose, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. And when ft does it exercises its own 
power. It does not condemn under the laws of the State. It is 
one of the powers that are included in the general clause of the 
Constitution, which confers the so-called implied power to pass 
laws necessary to carry into execution the granted powers. 
Whenever the General Government has the power to do any par- 
ticular thing, it has as an incident to it all the necessary sub- 
sidiary power, and it has it as a matter of its own right and not 
by virtue of the laws of some State, as I understand it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Of course there is not any doubt but that 
the Federal Government has the right in things that are gov- 
ernmental to exercise not its sovereign power of eminent do- 
main, but the sovereign power of the State in eminent domain. 
Let me read this decision. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me call the Senator’s attention to 
the case I spoke of a moment ago; that is, the Gettysburg case. 
What was done there in the way of condemning and taking land 
was done under an act of Congress. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Not under the law of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, where the battle field is situated. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not know whether the act of Con- 
gress prescribes what should be done, but I want to call the 
Senator’s attention to this very decision. It seems to me that 
it is so clear there can not be any doubt about it: 

The right which belongs to the society or to the 0 
posing in case of necessity and for the public safety of all 
contained in the State is called the eminent domain. It is 
that this right is in certain y 
consequently a 
Nations, sec. 5 


altho’ 
this explains the sense in whi 


be admitted by the erry ag into this union, but no new State shall be 
formed or created wi 


mgress. 
When was admitted into the Union on an equal footing 
the original States she succeeded to all the rights of sovereign 
on, and eminent domain which Georgia possessed 


een void and inopera- 
tive, because the United States have no constitutional capacity to exer- 
cise pe TE Jurisdiction, sovereignty, or eminent domain within the 

tate or elsewhere, except in the cases in which it is expressly 


For temporary purposes, $ 

Mr. President, we get confused in regard to the United 
States attempting to condemn something. It is not condemning 
something by virtue of its power of condemnation. It is con- 
demning it by reason of the fact that it is for a public purpose, 
just like an individual or a company must condemn for some- 
thing within the charter of the company, and it has a right to 
exercise the eminent domain of the State for that purpose. 
But evidently that decision is very plain, 


Mr. CUMMINS and Mr. SUTHERLAND addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield first to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I only have to say that there is nothing in 
these later opinions in conflict with the case from which the 
penos from Colorado has just read, when they are examined 

Of course the United States has no power of eminent domain 
with respect to the municipal affairs of the State of Alabama, 
and, of course, the State of Colorado has the entire sovereignty. 
in eminent domain so far as her laws and her sovereignty are 
eoncerned. But the proposition laid down in these cases is 
that when the Constitution has granted to the Federal Govern- 
ment a certain power or function, then with regard to that 
function the Federal Government is supreme; it has all the 
attributes and characteristics of sovereignty, and can employ 
all the powers of sovereignty, including that of eminent domain. 

There are two of the cases to which I have called the Sena- 
tor’s attention in which the right of eminent domain has been 
granted by Congress. In one of them Congress granted a right 
of way across the Cherokee Indian lands and granted to the 
railway company which was to occupy the right of way the 
power of eminent domain. Another case arose in Minnesota 
where another had granted the power of eminent domain, and 
the suit was prosecuted in the courts of the United States, 
e any respect to, or any authority from, the laws of the 

tate. 

I beg the Senator’s pardon for injecting this in his speech. 
I recognize that it is not very material to the argument he is 
making, but I think we ought to keep our views with regard to 
the power of the United States as straight as we can, and not 
to judge or determine the merits of this bill upon a false con- 
ception with regard to the supremacy or sovereignty of the 
United States. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I will examine the au- 
thority to which the Senator has referred; but if the power 
of eminent domain exists in the National Government, would 
it not exist to the full extent that it may be desired to exercise 
it for a governmental purpose? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely; for no other purpose. It must be 
limited to the accomplishment or carrying out of a power that 
is granted by the States to the General Government. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Now, suppose, Mr. President, that the Con- 
gress of the United States should say that we want all of 
Colorado as a military reservation. That is within the power 
of the Government to exercise for the purpose of exercising its 
right to designate and to acquire things for governmental pur- 
poses. But suppose it should say we will acquire all of Col- 
orado. You can wipe out a State if that power of eminent 
domain exists in the Federal Government. 

There is confusion, it seems to me, upon the part of Senators 
who have disputed this proposition as to where the power of 
eminent domain exists. It exists in the State. It does not 
exist in the Federal Government, but the Federal Government 
can appeal and in the process of the eminent-domain power of 
the State acquire anything it wants for governmental purposes. 
But it can not wipe out a State. If it has this power of emi- 
nent domain, it has it against the State. The State has never 
ceded it to the Federal Government, and inasmuch as this 
decision which I have read in Kansas against Colorado says 
that unless it is in the grant it does not exist in the Federal 
Government, for that reason it seems to me, as to this power 
of eminent domain, it is an important matter now to determine 
as to whether the Government can take that which exists owned 
by the State and thus cripple the State’s power of eminent do- 
main over the waters of a State. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Has the Senator considered in connection 
with the argument he has just made the limitation upon the 
power of the United States respecting “the erection of forts, 
magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful buildings” 
contained in section 8 of Article 1 of the Constitution? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly I have, and unquestionably the 
question is not whether the United States can exercise the power 
of eminent domain of the State for the purpose of acquiring 
that. It can. There is no doubt but that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can appeal to the State and to the procedure of the 
State, where certain rules and regulations are preseribed, and 
acquire a site there. It can do that. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. With the consent of the legislature. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, With the consent of the legislature. 
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Mr. SAULSBURY. Precisely. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. But it requires the consent of the legisla- 
ture; and that very fact shows that the power of eminent do- 
main does not exist independently in the National Government 
itself. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I will state to the Senator from Colorado 
that my interruption was a friendly one, as I had not heard him 
discuss that provision. It seems perfectly, applicable to the 
present stage of the discussion. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. I thank the Senator very much. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield. 

Mr. CHILTON. In the case of Fort Leavenworth Railroad 
Co. t. Lowe (114 U. S., p. 531), in disposing of this very ques- 
tion. the Supreme Court says: 

The General Government is not dependent upon the caprice of indi- 
viduals or the will of State legislatures In the acquisition of such lands 
as may be required for the full aud effective exe of its powers. 

I have run that down, and I will assure the Senator from 
Colorado that there can not be any doubt about it. It has been 
discussed and the proposition of law is exactly as stated by the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUnuiNxs]J. The reasons why the 
courts have so held are fully set forth in the decisions. I did 
not want to interrupt the Senator, but there is no question in 
the world but that the Supreme Court has settled the docrine 
just as I have read it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, the Senator from West Virginia has 
heard the comment which I made just a while ago from the 
decision in Third Howard, in which it was directly stated that the 
Government had no power of eminent domain inherent in itself; 
and unquestionably that is settled by the decision in the case of 
Kansas against Colorado, to which I referred and which was a 
recent decision, more recent even than the one from which the 
Senator from West Virginia has just read. It seems to me that 
it is very plain and clear. In that decision, Two hundred and 
sixth United States Reports, page 46, it is stated: 

The Government of the United States is one of enumerated powers; 
that it has no inherent powers of sover ; that the enumeration ot 


o be found in the Constitution of the United 
States, and in that alone; that the manifest 5 ge of the tenth 
pute t 


o be possessed by 
rant from the Baca!" 
eral legislative jurisdiction over the Territories and 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I understood the Senator 
from Colorado a moment ago, in a colloquy with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Sautssury], to assent to an assertion made 
by the Senator from Delaware, that the Government of the 
United States could not condemn a site for a post office in a State 
without the consent of the State. Did I understand that state- 
ment correctly? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I am inclined to think that is correct. It 
is always done; I know that. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I think both Senators 
are confusing the question of the power of eminent domain with 
the question of jurisdiction over the land which constitutes the 
site after it may be acquired by the General Government. Be- 
fore the General Government can exercise exclusive jurisdiction 
over the land which it has acquired for a post-office site it must 
have the consent of the State. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. There is no doubt of that. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. But if the United States has the power 
to build a post office, which undoubtedly it has 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Then it has necessarily every sub- 
sidiary power that may be necessary to enable it to acquire the 
site for the post office. 

8 SHAFROTH. I have not any doubt that the United 
ates 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. Just a moment. If the Senator from 

Colorado is right, that the United States Government must ob- 

tain the consent of the State before it can do that, then it exer- 

cises its power at the sufferance of the State, and the State may 
prevent it if it passes appropriate legislation. Now, if the Sena- 
tor will permit me 

Mr. SAULSBURY. May I suggest that I made no such state- 
ment as that attributed to me by the Senator from Utah? 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is set nt rest, it seems to me, by 
the decision, which I called attention to à moment ago, in the 
Gettysburg case. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. If I may interrupt the Senator, I wish to 
say that I made no such assertion as that attributed to me by 
the Senator. : 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I perhaps misunderstood the Senator, 
but I understood that that was his statement, and that the 
Senator from Colorado assented to it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator will pardon me a 
moment 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I wish the Senator to bear in mind that 
the Government has, by reason of its right to build post offices 
under the eminent-domain act of the State, a right to come in 
and condemn; it does not require an act of the legislature, ex- 
cept to cede jurisdiction. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. But it does seem to me that it is exercis- 
ing the power of eminent domain when it is going into a State. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No; Mr. President, I can not assent to 
that. The Government of the United States, when it exercises 
the power of eminent domain to carry out one of its legitimate 
functions, exercises that power under the Constitution of the 
United States. If it has the power to do a thing, it has im- 
pliedly all subsidiary powers which are necessary to enable it 
to effectuate the power which is conferred. 

Let me read the Senator what was said in the case of the 
United States against Gettysburg Electric Railway, a case-to 
which I directed attention a moment ago. It is reported in 160 
United States. I will read from page 680. 

Upon the 8 whether the proposed use of this land is a public 
one, we think there can be no well-founded doubt. And also, in our 
judgment, the Government has the constitutional power— 

That means the power under the Constitution of the United 
States, not under some State constitution or under the laws of 
some State— 

The Government has the constitutional power to condemn the land 
for the pro use. It is, of course, not necessary that the power of 
condemnation for such purpose be expressly given by the Constitution. 
The right to condemn at all is not so given. It results from the 
pores that are given, and it is implied because of its necessity and 

use it is appropriate in exercising those powers. 

Nothing could be clearer or more explicit than that. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not think anything could be more ex- 
plicit than the language which I have read, which has been ap- 
proved time and time again. I will read it once more: 

And if an express stipulation had been inserted in the a ment 
granting the municipal right of sover ty and eminent domain to the 
United States, such stipulation would have been void and inoperative, 
because the United States have no constitutional capacity to exercise 
municipal jurisdiction, sovereignty, or eminent domain within the 
limits of a State. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that that is a clear authority, 
and it has been approved in any number of cases, and it is one 
of the leading cases in the United States, 

Mr. President, it seems to me that it is clear from these de- 
cisions—and we haye been diverted by a discussion of the ques- 
tion of eminent domain—that the Government of the United 
States possesses no ownership in the waters of nonnavigable 
streams, and, under the case in Third Howard cited by me, I 
expected to invoke the principle that the United States Govern- 
ment had no right by any indirect method to do that which it 
could not do directly. I was interrupted by the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Cumarns], because of a statement which I had 
made, and the discussion has traveled somewhat afield from the 
original proposition, but I believe that the authority is plain 
and clear and recognized by all that if the United States should 
attempt to lease, in a State, the waters of a nonnavigable 
stream, it would be held to be an absolutely unconstitutional 
act on its face, and that the Supreme Court of the United 
States would so declare. Under the pending bill the United 
States seeks to do indirectly what it can not do directly. That 
being the case, it seems to me this bill is in effect, although 
couched in words which might by liberal construction bear the 
intent and interpretation that it was not designed to effectu- 
ate that kind of Federal control, in violation of the Constitu- 
tion. It may be that because of the indirect language used it 
might not be so held by a court, just as the courts have held 
that the Government can lease for a limited period of time; 
but I have no doubt that if land were attempted to be leased 
forever, so as to prevent the opportunity of sale, and if that 
should be stated to be the policy of the Government to lease its 
lands forever, it would be declared by the Supreme Court of the 
United States unconstitutional, because the Constitution pro- 
vides that public lands shall be disposed of, and leasing forever 
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is not a disposition, but is a permanent holding. I will resume 
the discussion of the provisions of the bill to-morrow. 
Mr. SMOOT. I inquire if the Senator from Colorado desires 
to proceed further this afternoon? The hour is rather late. 
Mr. SHAFROTH. I would prefer, if it be agreeable to the 
Senate, to suspend at this time and yield for an adjournment. 


MILITARY PREPAREDNESS. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I desire to give notice that to-morrow 
morning, immediately after the close of the routine morning 
business, with the permission of the Senate, I shall submit 
some remarks on certain phases of the so-called preparedness 


rogram. 
ý Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, in relation to what the Senator 
from North Dakota has just said, I favor taking a recess until 
to-morrow. He could, however, deliver his remarks immedi- 
ately upon the meeting of the Senate at the expiration of the 
recess with the unfinished business pending. The taking of a 
recess would not prevent him from making his remarks, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I hope the Senator from Montana will 
not move a recess. I desire to report the military reorganiza- 
tion bill, if I can get the opportunity to do so, to-morrow 


morning. 
STATUE OF HENRY MOWER RICE. 


Mr. CHILTON. From the Committee on Printing, I desire 
to make a report on Senate concurrent resolution 16, and I ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. It is in 
the usual form, it is according to custom in every way, I under- 
stand, and I should like to have it now considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a 
resolution which he reports from the Committee on Printing. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator object to re- 
ceiving the report? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I want to know what the request is. 

Mr. CHILTON. It is simply a report from the Committee on 
Printing regarding the printing of the proceedings in Congress 
upon the acceptance of the statue of Henry Mower Rice, of 
Minnesota. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have no objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is it the usual resolution in such cases? 

Mr, CHILTON. It is the usual resolution. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Printing with an amend- 
ment, in line 7, after the words “sixteen thousand five hundred 
copies,” to insert “ with suitable illustration.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed and bound, under —— direction KA, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing, the ther with the pro- 


of Minnesota. 
COLLECTION OF DISCRIMINATING DUTIES. 

Mr. JONES. I have a Senate resolution asking for certain 
information from the Treasury Department, which I should 
like to have considered, if I may, at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washing- 
ton asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a 
resolution, which will be read. ` 

The resolution (S. Res. 133) was read, considered by unan- 
imous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


3 That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to furnish 
nate: 


collected by the TI ted States” of duties on 
imports in foreign apes ears and 2 nationalities of vessels 
bringing such imports into 882 alten States, from ol the 
act of August 10, 1790, entitled “An a p on for 


oe pn 
duties on foreign 


FUNERAL OF SENATOR SHIVELY. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senate will indulge the 
Chair, the Vice President has asked the occupant of the chair 
to announce the appointment of the following committee to 
attend the funeral of the late Senator Survery: Mr. Kern, Mr. 
Mr. WIIIIAus, Mr. Horts, Mr. Jounson of 


Surrir of Arizona, 


Maine, Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. Srrntixa, Mr. Tronursox, Mr. 
AsHuRstT, and Mr. PAGE. 


PROPOSED RECESS. 


Mr. MYERS. I move that the Senate take a recess until to- 
morrow at 12 o’clock noon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I hope the Senator will not move to 
take a recess. I should like very much to report the Army reor- 
ganization bill to-morrow, and if there is a single objection to 
it I can not do so if we have a recess. 

Mr. MYERS. I do not think any Senator will object to the 
Senator making the report; but if the Senator thinks that a 
recess might interfere with the presentation of the report, I 
will withdraw the motion. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think the Senator from 
Oregon need fear that there will be any objection. 

Mr. CHILTON. I am quite sure the Senator need have no 
such fear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will suggest that a 
motion to ag takes precedence. 

Mr. MYERS. The Senator from Oregon can move to adjourn 
if he prefers. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I would not do so but for the fact 
that the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCusrmrr] can make 
his speech in the morning with the water-power bill pending 
just the same, and he will do it in the morning hour. He tells 
me it will take an hour and a half, at least, to deliver his re- 
marks, and I do not think an adjournment will at all disturb the 
business of the Senate. 

Mr. MYERS. I have no objection to the Senator making a 
motion to adjourn. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that it is expected to 
bring up the urgent deficiency appropriation bill for considera- 
tion to-morrow. 

Mr. MYERS. Then I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and nd 85 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until W Friday, March 17, 
1916, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, March 16, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, draw us by Thy holy influence into 
the heavenly zone, that we may behold with our spiritual eyes 
the glories round about us and hear with our spiritual ears, 
above the din, turmoil, and roar of battle on this good old 
earth, the voices of angels calling us to come up higher, yet 
higher into the realms of purity; that as a people we may 
have a clearer vision of government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people; that a higher type of citizenship may ob- 
tain throughout the length and breadth of the land; that we 
may have a firmer grip on the things which make for righteous- 
ness in the home, in society, in government, and “render unto 
Cesar the things that are Cæsar’s and unto God the things 
that are God’s,” after the manner of the Master. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MR. CANNON’S EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Saturday, May 6, following the approval of the Journal, my 
colleague, Mr. RODENBERG, have permission to occupy one hour. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. For what purpose? 

Mr. MANN. The reason for making the request is that May 
7 falls on Sunday. That is the eightieth birthday of my col- 
league, Mr. Cannons. [Applause] It seems appropriate that 
we have a short speech from my colleague, Mr. RODENBERG, on 
that subject, and I hope that on the same occasion we may 
have the pleasure of hearing from the Speaker of the House, 
the leader of the majority, and the gentleman from Illinois, my 
colleague [Mr. Cannon] himself, although I do not make that 
a part of the request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks unanimous consent that on Saturday, May 6, after the 
reading of the Journal and the transaction of the business on 
the Speaker’s table, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RODEN- 
BERG} be permitted to occupy one hour. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

FUNERAL OF SENATOR SHIVELY. 


The SPEAKER. Five of the members whom the Chair ap- 
pointed on the committee to attend the funeral of Senator 
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Smem can not go. They are Messrs. ADAIR, AUSTIN, GRAY, 
Cox, and Treapway. In lieu of those gentlemen the Chair ap- 
points Messrs. Ferris, BAILEY, STEELE of Iowa, Dyes, and 
WALSH. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, the following leave of absence was 
granted: 

To Mr. Garrrry, for five days, on account of illness. 

To Mr. GALLIVAN, for three days, on account of urgent busi- 


ness. 
To Mr. Hurz of Tennessee, for six days, on account of im- 
portant business, 
APPROPRIATIONS. 


The SPEAKER, With the permission of the House, the Chair 
wishes to make a statement in the interest of the right conduct 
of business. There are certain committees which under the 
rules have the right to report appropriations. There are cer- 
tain other committees—and that includes most of them—that 
have no such right; but some of those committees lug in appro- 
priations in the bills which they report. Now, this is fair 
notice to all of them that if any of them do that in the future 
the Chair is going to refer such bills to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, because there must be some sort of a limit on the re- 
porting of appropriations. 

POSTAL SAVINGS BANK. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, the bill (H. R. 562) to amend an 
act approved June 25, 1910, authorizing a postal savings system, 
has been returned from the Senate with amendments. I move 
to concur in all the Senate amendments, except those to the 
first and second sections of the bill, and to disagree to those and 
ask for a conference. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I evidently misunderstood the gentleman. I 
thought he was going to ask to nonconcur in all the Senate 
amendments, and then ask to have the bill printed, with the 
Senate amendments numbered, so we could know what they were. 

Mr. MOON. I will ask that the bill be printed in the RECORD. 
The amendments to section 8 and the following sections are the 
same propositions that the House has passed time and again, 
in reference to administration. Most of them are now in the 
Post Office bill. We would like to concur in them, and get rid 
of them on the Post Office bill; but I ask to disagree to the 
amendments to the first and second sections. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman, then, have any objection to 
letting it go over until morning, and having the amendments 
numbered and printed, so that the House may know what the 
amendments are before concurring in them? 

Mr. MOON. I do not object to that at all. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think there will be any objection to con- 
curring in them, but we would like to see them. 

Mr. MOON. ‘Then, at the request of the gentleman, I will 


defer the motion to concur, and will ask that the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 
Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will also ask unanimous 


consent to have the bill printed, with the Senate amendments 
numbered. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I make that request also. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to have the bill printed, with the Senate amend- 
ments numbered, and that it also be printed in the Recorp with 
the Senate amendments numbered, and that the bill He on the 
Speaker's table. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


nee to t of = person, upon which interest is pa le, 
shall not exceed $1,000, exclusive of accumulated interest“; an 

act is further amended so that the proviso in section 7 reoft 

read as follows: “Provided, That the board of trustees may, in their 
discretion, and under such ‘regulations as such board eos, promulgate, 
accept additional deposits not to exceed the aggregate 31,000 for 
each depositor, but upon which no interest shall be paid.” 

Sec. 2. That postal savings funds received under the provisions of 
this act shall be deposited in solvent banks, whether o under 
National or State laws, and whether member banks or not of a reserve 
bank created by the Federal reserve act approved December 23, 1913, 
being subject to National or State supervision and examination, and the 
sums deposited shall bear interest at the rate of not less than 21 
cent per annum, whicb rate shall be uniform throughout the United 
States and Territories thereof; but 5 per cent of such funds shall be 
withdrawn by the board of trustees an kept with the Treasurer of the 
United States, who shall be treasurer of the board of trustees, in lawful 
money as a reserve. board of trustees shall take from such banks 


The 
such security in public bonds or other securities, authorized by act of 
Congress or supported by the taxing power, as the board may prescribe, 


approve, and deem sufficient and necessary to insure the safety and 


prompt payment of such deposits on demand. The funds receiyed at 
the postal savings depository offices in each city, town, village, and 
other ie locality be deposited in banks located therein (substantially 
in proportion of the capital and surplus of each such bank) willing to 
receive such de ts under the terms of this act and the regulations 
made by authority thereof: Provided, however, If one or more member 
banks of a reserve bank created by the Federal reserve act, approved 
8 23, 1913, exists in the city, town, village, or locality where 
e deposits are made, such deposits shall be placed in such 
mem banks substantially in proportion to the capital and surplus of 
so such bank, but if such member banks fail to qualit 
bd oor gape then any other bank located therein may, as 8 pro- 
vided, qualify and receive the same, If no such member bank and no 
other qualified bank exists in any city, town, village, or locality, or if 
none where such deposits are made will receive such deposits on the 
terms prescribed, then such funds shall be deposited under the terms of 
this act in the most convenient to such locality. If no such bank 
in any State or chiar ig is willing to receive such deposits on the 
terms prescribed, then the same shall be deposited with the treasurer o 
the board of trustees and shall be counted in making up the reserve o 
5 per cent. Such funds may be withdrawn from the treasurer of said 
board of trustees, and all other ev sayings funds, or any part of 
such funds, may be at any time hdrawn from the banks and sa 

depository offices for the repayment of postal savings depositories when 
required for that purpose. hen, in the judgment of the President, 
war or other 5 involving the credit of the United States so re- 
quires, the board of trustees may inyest all or any part of the postal 
savings funds, except the reserve fund of 5 per cent herein provided for, 
in the bonds or other securities of the United States. he board of 
trustees may in its discretion pur from the holders thereof bonds 
which have been or uy be issued under the provisions of section 10 of 
the act of June 25, 1910. Interest and proft accruing from the de- 
posits or investment of tal savings funds shall be applied to the 
tories, as hereinbefore 
covered into the Treas- 


to receive such 


f, if any, 8 
rt of th 
3 to ed this act, and not otherwise: 
And provided „ That the board of trustees may at any time dis- 
se of bonds held as postal savings investments an * the proceeds 

o meet withdrawals of deposits by de tors. For thi 5 of 
this act the word Territory as used herein shall be held to include 
the District of Columbia, the District of Alaska, and Porto Rico, and 
the word “bank shall be held to include savings banks and trust com- 

panics 1 banking business. 

wae. 8 t on account of the increased w TS of_mails resulting 
from Postmaster General's Order No. 7349, of J 25, 1913, respectin; 
— upon and limit of weight of eee pint 8 in the 1 

and second zones, and effective from August 15, 1913, the Post- 
ity He General is authorized to add to the compensation paid for trans- 
portation on railroad routes on and after August 15, 1913, for the 
remainder of the contract terms, not exceeding one-half of 1 per cent 
thereof annum. 

SEC. That on account of the increased kee nana f mails resulting 
from Postmaster eae rom oroe nets 5 18. ee 
specting rates upon of weight o -pos paw, prt ve 
from January 1, 1914, the Postmaster Gen General io author! rized to add to 
the compensation Be‘ for transportation on railroad routes on and after 
ä 1, 1914. the „ of the contract terms, not exceeding 


1 per cent th 

Sac. 5. eral, in cases of emergency, between 
October 1 and April 1 of any r Yea, mA may hereafter return to the 1 8 585 

. mail bags theretofore withdrawn therefrom as required by 
or such times may for their railroad tr rtation out Of the 
8 for inland transportation by railroad routes at not ex- 
for mail the rate per pound per mile as shown by the last 5 
— e on the a cee TO — — ‘may be 8 and pay 

out o approp on for freight or expressa; 

* 6. That when, when, a weighing period, on account of * 


du: 
other causes, interruptions ce occur on railroad routes and the 
weights of mail are decreased below the normal, or where there is = 
omission to take weights, the Postmaster General, for the pu 
readjusting com 


n on such railroad routes as — affected oa 
is hereafter authorized, in his discretion, to add to the weights of ome 
ascertained on such routes during that part of the weighing per' 

when conditions are shown to have been normal the estimated Beun 
for that parii of the weighing period when conditions are shown to 
have been not no or where there has an omission to take 


weights, based upon the average of w hts token during that part of 
the weighing 15 a = — conditions are shown to have been 
normal, the actual weights the estimated weights to form the basis 
for the av weight per day upon which to wie cnp the compensation 
according to law on such d routes for the transportation of the 
mails, n . the provision of the act of 8 approved 
March 3, 1905, that the average weight shall ascertained 

by the actua weig of the mails for such a number of aia i 
working da: may direct: 


‘ostmaster General 
Provided fur er, That readjustments from July 1, 1913, may 1 — made 
ged this provision on routes in the first section affected by the floods 
the oag Valley and tributary territories, commencing about March 


fr 

2 That so. much of section 4 of “An act making a 
r the pieten, of the Post Office Department for the fisc: 4 1 ending 
Lath 80, 1913, and for other 3 8 August 
provides — no adjustment e unless the diverted mln 
equal at least 15 per cent of the average daily welght on any of the 

routes affected is hereby repealed. 
Sec. T. That so much of section 4 of “An act making appropriations 


as follows: 

“All contracts for 8 the a shall be in the name of the 
United States and shall to the lowest bidder tendering 
sufficient guaranties for faithful 3 in accordance with the 
terms of the advertisement: Provided, eee Tha such contracts 
require due cent, certainty, 
service; but the Postmaster 
bid of any person who has willfully or 3 faked to perform a 
former contract,” 

SEC. 9. That whenever in the judgment of the Postmaster General the 

ee ee for any star route are exorbitant or unreasonable, or 
whenever he has reason to believe that a combination of bidders has 
been entered into to fix the rate for star-route service, e Postmaster 
General be, and he is hereby, authorized, out of the appropriation for 
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inland transportation by star routes, to employ and use such means or 
methods to provide the desired service as he may deem expedient, without 
reference to existing law or laws respecting the employment of personal 
service or the procurement of conveyances, materials, or supplies. 
Sec. 10. That whenever an accepted bidder shall fail to enter into 
contract, or a contractor on any mail route shall fail or refuse to per- 
form the service on said route according to his contract, or when a 
new route shall be established or new service required. or when, from 
any other cause, there shall not be a contractor legally bound or re- 
aia 4 to perform such service, the Postmaster General may make a 
temporary contract for carrying the mail on such route, without adver- 
tisement, for such period as may be necessary, not in any case exceed- 
ing one year, until the service shall have commenced under a contract 
made according to law: Provided, That the cost of temporary service 

. rendered necessary by reason of the failure of any accepted bidder to 
enter into contract or a contractor to perform service shall be charged 
to such bidder or contractor. 

Sec. 11. That if any person shall hereafter perform any service for 
any contractor or subcontractor in carrying the mail, he shall, upon 
filing in the department his contract for such service and satisfactory 
evidence of its performance, thereafter have a lien on any money due 
such contractor or subcontractor for such service to the amount of 
same; and if such contractor or subcontractor shall fail to pay the 
party or parties who have performed service as aforesaid the amount 
due for such service within two months after the expiration of the 
month in which such service shall have been performed the Postmaster 
General may cause the amount due to be paid said party or parties and 
charged to the contractor: Provided, That such yment shall not in 
any case exceed the rate of pay per annum of the contractor or sub- 
contractor. 

Sec. 12. That the act of March 4, 1909 (35 Stat., p. 1126), be 
amended to read as follows: 

“That whoever shall willfully or maliciously injure, tear down, or 
destroy any letter box or other receptacle intended or used for the 
receipt or har al of mail on any mail route, or shall break open the 
same, or shall willfully or malic a, injure, deface, or destroy any 
mail deposited therein, or shall willfully take or steal such mall from 
or out of such letter box or other receptacle, or shall muy aid or 
assist in any of the aforementioned offenses, shall for every such offense 
be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 or by imprisonment for 
not more than three years.” 

Sec. 13. That the limit of weight of mail matter of the first class 
shall be the same as is applicable to mail of the fourth class: Provided, 
That no article or package exceeding 4 pounds in weight shall be ad- 
mitted to the mails under the penalty privilege unless it comes within 
the exceptions named in the acts of June 8, 1896 ee: 370, 29 Stat., 
p. 262), and June 26, 1906 (chap. 3546, 34 Stat., p. 477). 

Sec. 14. That postage stamps affixed to all mail matter or to stamped 
envelopes in which the same inclosed shall, when deposited for mail- 
ing or delivery, be defaced by the postmaster at the mailing office: 
Provided, That when practicable postage stamps may be furnished 
to postmasters precanceled by printing on them the name of the 
par office at which they are to be used, under such regulations as the 
Postmaster General may prescribe. ` x 

Sec. 15. That section 2 of the act of April 28, 1904 (chap. 1759, 33 
Stat., p. 440), be amended to read as follows: 

“That under such regulations as the Postmaster General may estab- 
lish for the collection of the lawful revenue and for facilitating the 
handling of such matter in the mails it shall be lawful to accept for 
transmission in the mails, without postage stamps affixed, quantities 
of not less than 300 identical pieces of third-class matter and of 
second-class matter and 250 identical pieces of fourth-class matter, and 
packages of pry A and securities mailed under postage at the first or 
fourth class rate by the Treasury Department: Provided, That posta 
shall be fully prepaid thereon at the rate required by law for a single 
picce of such matter.” 

Sec. 16. That the act approved January 21, 1914 (38 Stat., p. 278), 
authorizing the Postmaster General to adjust certain claims of post- 
masters for loss by burglary, fire, or other unavoidable casualty, be so 
amended as to include Navy mail clerks and assistant Navy mail clerks. 

Sec. 17. That hereafter the Postmaster General may enter into con- 
FERIE TOE the conduct of contract stations for a term not exceeding 
uur years. 

Sud. 18. That hereafter the Postmaster General may establish, under 
such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, one or more branch 
offices, 6 offices, or stations of any post office for the trans- 
ector of a postal business as may be required for the convenlence 
0 e pubiic. 

Sec. 19. That on and after Zuly 1, 1916, when the tòtal compensa- 
tion of any postmaster at a post office of the fourth class for four 
consecutive quarters shall amount to $1,000, exclusive of commissions 
on money orders issued, and the rece pis of such post office for the 
same period shall aggregate as much as $1,900, the Auditor for the 
Post Office Department shall so report to the Postmaster General, who 
shall, in pursuance of such report, ass such post office to its proper 
class, to become effective at the beginning of the next su g quar- 
terly period, and fix the salary of the posman accordingly. 

Sec. 20. That all laws or parts of laws in conflict with the provi- 
sions of this act are hereby repealed. 


MESSAGE PROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested : 

H. R. 562. An act to amend the act approved June 25, 1910, 
authorizing a Postal Savings System. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendments to bills of the following titles disagreed to by 
the House of Representatives, had agreed to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing yotes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. Jounson of Maine, Mr. HUGHES, 
and Mr. McCumser as the conferees on the part of the Senate: 

H. R. 10037, An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain wid- 
2 and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war; 
an 


H. R. 11078. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain wid- 
ows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R, 10032. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River from a point on its banks in the city of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., at or near the locality known as Woods Run, 
to a point on the opposite shore of said river within the borough 
of McKees Rocks, Pa.; 

H. R. 10487. An act reserving or excepting all ores or min- 
erals on the lands, with the right of mining the same, on the site 
of the proposed post-office building at Calumet, Mich. ; 

H. R. 11628. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Lowell, county of Middlesex, State of Massachusetis, to 
construct a bridge across the Merrimack River ; 

H. R. 10238. An act granting the consent of Congress to Inter- 
state Bridge Co, to construct a bridge across Mississippi River; 

H. R. 4530. An act for the relief of Michael F. O'Hare; 

H. R. 3636. An act to amend section 3646 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, as reenacted and amended by act of 
February 23, 1909; and 

H. R. 403. An act granting to the State of Oklahoma permis- 
sion to occupy a certain portion of the Fort Sill Military Reser- 
vation, Okla., and to maintain and operate thereon a fish 
hatchery. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States for his approval the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolution: 

II. R. 403. An act granting to the State of Oklahoma permis- 
sion to occupy a certain portion of the Fort Sill Military Reser- 
vation, Okla., and to maintain and operate thereon a fish 
hatchery ; 

H. R. 3636. An act to amend section 8646 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States as reenacted and amended by act of 
February 23, 1909; 

H. R. 4530. An act for the relief of Michael F. O'Hare: 

H. R. 10032. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River from a point on its banks in the city of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., at or near the locality known as Woods Run, 
to a point on the opposite shore of said river within the borough 
of McKees Rocks, Pa.; 

H. R. 10238. An act granting the consent of Congress to Inter- 
state Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across Mississippi River; 

H. R. 10487. An act reserving or excepting all ores or minerals 
on the lands, with the right of mining the same, on the site of 
the proposed post-office building at Calumet, Mich. ; 

H. R. 11028. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Lowell, county of Middlesex, State of Massachusetts, 
to construct a bridge across the Merrimack River; and 

H. J. Res. 180. Joint resolution providing for an increase of 
the enlisted men of the Army in an emergency. 


SUGAR. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of H. R. 11471; and 
pending that I ask unanimous consent that the general debate 
close at 4.30 p. m. to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of H. R. 11471; and pending that motion he asks that general 
debate on this bill close at 4.30 p. m. to-day. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I wish to say to the gentleman from North 
Carolina that I have so many requests for time that I shall 
have to refuse half a dozen Members who want to speak. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will put it at 4.40 p. m. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Make it 5 o'clock. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; let us put it at 4.40, 

Mr. FORDNEY. All right. 

The SPEAKER. And pending his motion the gentleman 
from North Carolina asks unanimous consent that general de- 
bate close at 4.40 p. m. to-day. Is there objection? 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
know that it will take some time to call the roll, and I suppose 
from what the gentleman from Illinois said yesterday morning 
that a motion to limit debate will be made if there is objection 
to the request. But yesterday morning when we were setting 
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aside Calendar Wednesday—more commonly called “Holy 
Wednesday —by unanimous consent, the gentleman from Mi- 
nois [Mr. Mann] said: 


Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
heavens will fall if we Should 5 —.— 
order to dispatch real public business. 


I want to know if the gentleman from Illinois thinks a debate 
of eight hours on this one-paragraph bill is real public business? 

Mr. MANN. I y do. I consider this bill real business, 
as you will find out later on. 

Mr. SIMS. I am talking about general debate, not confined 
to this bill, but on any subject under heaven. Does the gentle- 
man regard that as real business. 

Mr. MANN. The speeches made from this side of the House 
are real business. 

Mr. SIMS. And the advantage to come to that side of the 
House from their speeches prompts the gentleman to call it real 
business and prompts the gentleman to have Calendar Wednes- 
day set aside in order that they may go on with such “real 
business.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The motion of Mr. KrrcHmy was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. FITZGERALD in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11471) to amend an act entitled “An act to reduce 
tariff duties and to nee revenue 8 — the Government, and for other 
purposes,” approved October 3, 1913. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. 8 I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Kearns]. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I think the American people 
ought to be congratulated on the fact that the leaders of the 
Democratic Party are so nearly unanimous in the opinion that 
there is at least one great American industry entitled to the 
protection of this Government against foreign invasion. 

I can see in this action a slow but gradual getting together 
of the two great political parties on the immensely important 
question of a protective tariff. This getting together, I pre- 
dict, will continue until the time will be reached when the pro- 
tective system of Government will be just as lovingly embraced 
and as enthusiastically advocated by the Democratic Party in 
the future as it has been by the Republican Party ever since 
the latter’s organization. 

There is no question but that the great sugar industry of this 
country is entitled to a protection from foreign field and fac- 
tory, and I am only sorry that the majority side of this House 
could not see its way clear to extend this protection to all 
branches of American industry and labor. We recognize, how- 
ever, in this a partial acknowledgment on the part of that 
grent party of the soundness of the protective system of govern- 
ment, this system that has so long been championed by the 
Republican Party. 

I know it must require courage of the highest degree on the 
part of these great leaders of a truly great party to abandon 
this one distinct tradition that has been so distinctly character- 
istic of the Democratic Party in the past. This action will cer- 
tainly be a great stimulant to the business interests of the 
country when it is realized that, after all these years, the tariff 
for revenue, or free-trade idea, is about to be thrown into 
the discard. These men ought to be earnestly encouraged in 
this heroic American stand that they have so lately assumed. 
When this protection is properly extended to other industries 
it will mean that the shoddy product of a cheap foreign labor 
will not again flood our markets, robbing the American work- 
man of his right of employment. Then American capital will 
again invest in American enterprise. American labor will then 
find a market for every ounce of its energy and at an American 
standard of wage. Then American capital and American labor 
will not be dependent upon the continuance of the European 
war for prosperity. 

I am indeed glad that the great sugar industry of this coun- 
try is to receive a continued protection, and waiting in hope that 
this protection before many months will be extended to all of 
our great American business institutions, that they may flourish 
and labor employed regardless of whether or not a great Euro- 
pean war continues to rage in all of its hideous profusion. 

I am indeed sorry that there was not this unanimity of opin- 
ion a few days ago when we attempted to pass upon a resolution 
tending to request Americans to do all in their power to pre- 
serve the peace of this great Nation; and what I shall say 


ob, 1 I doubt whether = 
Calendar Wednesday in 


further at this time will be directed more particularly to the 
questions that were involved in that discussion, 

Mr. Chairman, at that time the membership of this House 
was called upon to take action upon what was known as the 
McLemore resolution. This resolution, among other things, un- 
dertook to warn Americans against traveling on armed merchant 
ships of belligerent countries. 

A great many newspapers in reporting the proceedings of the 
House have been greatly biased in giving to the country just 
what actually occurred on that occasion; that is, these dis- 
patches sent out from Washington were to a great extent sent 
out in the interests of munition and powder manufacturers, who 
are growing rich selling munitions of war to the allies. 

The McLemore resolution contained much matter foreign to 
the issue, and in the form presented to the House was repulsive, 
perhaps, to every Member on the floor, except, possibly, Mr. Mc- 
LEMORE himself. 

It should be borne in mind that the gentleman who introduced 
this resolution is a Democrat. The Committee on Rules reported 
this resolution out of the committee for consideration of the 
House on a motion to consider the resolution. A great many 
Republicans, including myself, together with a great many Demo- 
erats, fought against considering the resolution at all. We be- 
lieved the question involved in the resolution was one of a 
diplomatic nature and ought to be handled exclusively by the 
President and the Secretary of State, without interference or 
embarrassment on the part of Congress. We held to the belief 
that Congress ought not to invade the province of the President 
and his Secretary of State in this very delicate matter. Holding 
these views, we voted to send the resolution back to the commit- 
tee without taking any action at all, and in this way leave the 
whole matter with the President and his Secretary of State. 

The facts leading up to this resolution covered a period of 
some five or six weeks and are now a matter of history. This 
trouble all grew out of the German submarine campaign against 
Great Britain’s commerce of the seas. Great Britain had taken 
the stand that Germany’s submarine warfare was in violation 
of all the rules and laws governing in such matters. 

On the 18th day of January, 1916, the President of the United 
States, in a diplomatic letter sent to all the powers interested, 
stated our position relating to the use of the submarine, and 
in that letter the President told the world that Germany was 
right in its contention and that the allies were wrong. In the 
letter of January 18 Secretary Lansing set forth the position of 
our Government on the subject of submarines and armed mer- 
chant vessels in the following language: 


* > è I do not feel that a be nt should be deprived of the 
proper use of submarines in the in ion of commerce, ce those in- 
struments of war have proved their effectiveness in this practical branch 
of warfare on me high seas. 

* * * . 

Prior to ear 3 555 Fleet operations —— enemy com- 
merce on the the y seas had been conducted with cruisers carrying heavy 


armaments, In these conditions international law appeared to it 
a merchant vessel to armament for 3 on 
lessening its character as a vate mer: right see: 


superior ere Ahea strength 0 shine 
tation of armament to have been d 


hile the m 

erally inferior armament of piratical ships and 5 

POWERLESS IN DEFENSE. 

The use of the submarine, however, has changed 
Comparison of the defensive strength ‘of a cruiser and a submarine 
shows that the latter, relying for rte ca on its pont to submerge, 
is almost defenseless in point of constructi Even a merchant ship 
carrying a 5 1 would be able * use it effectively for 
su e, 


offense against the 
Moreover, pirates and sea rovers have been oe 4 from the main 
trade channels of the sea and privateering has been abolished. Conse- 
barat the placing of guns on merchantmen at the present date of 
fare can be expiained only on the ground of a purpose 
veg render merchantmen su; or in force to submarines and to sce onc 
and visit and search by them. Any armament, ore, on 
a merchant vessel would — 10 have the character of an offensive 
armament. 
If a submarine is required to stop and search a merchant vessel on 
the high seas, and in case it is foun 


INNOCENT LIVES AT STAKE. 

It would therefore appear to be a reasonable and reciprocally aust 
arrangement if it ee be 5 — by the opposing belligerents that sub- 
marines should be caused a strictly to the rules of interna- 
tional law in the matter ky stopping and searching merchant vessels, 
determining their belligerent nationality, and removing the crews and 
passengers to places of safety before sinking the vessels as of 
war, and that merchant vessels of belligerent nationality ould be 
prohibited from carrying any armament whatsoever. 

In proposing this formula as a basis of conditional declarations b 
oe belligerent Government I do 5 in the full conviction that eac 
Government will consider primarily the humane purposes of 8 
lives of innocent people rather than the insistence ditions, doubtful legal 


rights which may be denied on account of new condi 
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STAND ON QUESTION SOUGHT, 


I would be pleased to be informed whether your Government would 
be willing to make such a declaration conditioned upon their enemies 
making a similar declaration. 

I should add that my. Government is impressed with the reasonable- 
ness of the argument that a merchapt vessel carrying an armament of 
any sort, in view of the character of the submarine e and the 
defensive weakness of undersea craft, should be held to be an auxiliary 
cruiser and so treated by a neutra! as well as by a belligerent Govern- 
ment and is seriously considering instructing its officials accordingly. 

This letter was given wide publication. Perhaps every Mem- 
ber of Congress read it and thoroughly digested it, and I under- 
take to say that nine-tenths of the membership of this House 
thoroughly agreed with the President and Secretary Lansing 
when they said to the warring nations: 

I do not feel that a belligerent should be deprived of the proper use 
of submarines in the invasion of commerce. 

And further on they made use of the following language: 

I should add that my Government is impressed with the reasonable- 
ness of the a ent t a merchant vessel carrying an armament of 
any sort, in view of the character of the submarine warfare and the 
defensive weakness of undersea craft, should be held to be an auxiliary 
cruiser and so treated by a neutral as well as by a belligerent Govern- 
ment. 

So it will readily be seen from a reading of that letter that 
the attitude of the United States Government was that sub- 
marine warfare was recognized to be legal and that an armed 
merchant ship is armed but for one purpose, and that purpose is 
to destroy an enemy’s ship. We believe that this was a wise 
and patriotic conclusion. For myself, I concluded that, come 
what might, I would stand by the President in this position. 
But just before this resolution came to a vote it seems the 
President had changed his position in the matter and had taken 
the position that Americans had the absolute legal right to take 
passage on an armed merchant vessel of a belligerent country 
sailing through the war zone. This position raised a very seri- 
ous stir in both Houses of Congress. Friends of the President, 
all of them being Democrats, flocked to the White House and 
advised him of the danger of his change of attitude upon this 
very serious question. So serious did it become that resolutions 
were introduced in the Senate, and whatever muss was stirred 
up in the Senate was at the hands of Democrats and friends of 
the administration. There was not a Republican who took an 
active part or did anything that would in any way embarrass the 
President in his negotiations with foreign countries. 

The President, however, had become set in his record view of 
the situation, and he demanded a vote in each House of Congress 
on the subject of a warning resolution. He wanted to know 
the opinion of Congress as to whether American citizens should 
be allowed the privilege of riding on armed belligerent ships. 
He demanded a vote upon this question and this question alone. 
He then stated to the world that American citizens had this 
privilege, and he wanted to hear from the membership of this 
House directly upon this subject. There was a protest set up 
all over the country from every loyal American, protesting 
against our citizens traveling on armed merchant ships flying 
a belligerent flag. These protests came from the mouths of 
practically every loyal American who did not want to see his 
country become embroiled in this greatest and bleodiest war 
that has ever threatened the destruction of civilization. 

As I said before, the Committee on Rules reported this resolu- 
tion for consideration by the House, and over our protest it came 
before us for consideration. After it had been forced upon us, 
those Republicans and Democrats who had the interest of 
America—and America alone—at heart, considered that we 
ought to tell the President what we honestly believed and what 
we honestly thought the American people believed; and for this 
reason, after it had reached this stage, we protested against 
the resolution being tabled. If this were all we were going to 
do, the House was doing a vain thing, because the McLemore 
resolution was, in the first instance, nailed fast to the table in 
the committee room, and where was there any earthly use of 
voting it out of the committee in order to vote to send it back 
again? That was all that was done. As I have said, the ques- 
tion was before us against our will, and since we found our- 
selves in this position, we thought it our public duty to tell the 
President the truth. He had asked us a direct question, and 
we thought since we were going to attempt an answer we ought 
to answer him honestly, fairly, and patriotically. He is the 
President of the greatest Nation in the world and is entitled 
to fair treatment. The question he had asked us was a very 
simple one, and we believed he wanted our candid views, and 
for these reasons we voted against tabling the resolution. 

After it had reached this stage, we had wanted the right to 
cut out all the verbiage in the resolution and so amend it that 
it would present one simple proposition, to wit: 


Should Americans be advised to forego a legal right, if, Indeed, they 
have any such a to travel on an armed merchantman during the 
European hostilities 
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Since it was up to us to act, we believed such a warning would 
not surrender one American right and would go far to keep our 
own country out of this war. 

Mr. Chairman, we know that possibly 99 per cent of the 
people in America, excepting in districts wholly controlled by 
munition and powder plants, entertain the view that such a 
warning as this ought to be issued. They feel that no foolhardy 
or venturesome man or woman who happens to be an American 
and wants to “ enjoy the thrills of such a trip ” should be allowed 
to take passage on one of these ships, and in the event that ship 
should be destroyed by a German submarine, it would mean 
another backdown on the part of our Government or, in all 
probability, would mean war with Germany, 

The people of this country do not want war with Germany 
or any other country. We claim to be neutral, and as neutrals 
we ought to do nothing that would have the appearance of 
prejudice in favor of one country as against another. It seems 
to me that all of us who are loyal, patriotic citizens of America 
are willing to forego for the time being any doubtful right, legal 
or otherwise, that we may have to travel on these ships. We 
ought not want to put ourselves in a position that might em- 
barrass our Government and might finally drag the American 
people into this disastrous and shocking war. [ will say that 
95 per cent of the Republicans who voted to table this resolu- 
tion are Members of Congress who represent districts whose 
constituency have no other business except manufacturing muni- 
tions of war to be shipped to the allies.. They are at this time 
yery prosperous by reason of this trade with the allied nations, 
but it is a blood-soaked prosperity. That abnormal prosperity 
will last only as long as a delivery of their goods can be made 
on British shores. The allies and those who are opposed to 
warning American citizens against riding on armed merchant- 
men believe that the cheapest and safest insurance that these 
ships can write to insure their safe passage across the ocean 
is to see to it that American citizens are aboard. If they can 
not make deliveries to the allies, the allies will not buy our 
powder and our cannons and our shells. In other words, Eng- 
land comes to America, loads a ship with munitions of war, 
puts on board an American eitizen, sails from our port, then 
mans the ship with monstrous guns and naval officers. The 
guns are to be used by trained marksmen to destroy German 
submarines. The Americans are to be used to say to an enemy 
of the allies, “ You can not destroy this ship, because American 
citizens are aboard.” This seems, to my mind, to be as stupid 
a position as it is preposterous. I have no interest in either 
side in this war, but two years ago I was told by high authority 
to be neutral, and I am trying to be. 

Germany has a wonderful fleet of submarines. Those sub- 
marines were built for no other purpose except to destroy com- 
merce of her enemies. She has many hundreds of them. No 
one knows how many, except Germany herself. We recognize 
the legality of submarine warfare, because Secretary Lansing 
said so in his letter of January 18. We recognize the legality 
of submarine warfare, because we are building and preparing to 
build hundreds of them ourselves. We have now nearly a hun- 
dred of them and appropriations made for at least a hundred 
more. We appropriated and have appropriated in the past 
millions of dollars for their construction, to be used by us 
in case we should ever be forced into war. What are we to do 
with them, if this should not be international law? I am only 
looking at the interest of America. I do not care what the 
allies or the central powers do as long as they do not disturb 
the rights of Americans, but I am trying to look at the future 
of this country in case we should become involved in war with 
some other nation or combination of nations. We have but few 
merchantmen of our own, and we would certainly want to de- 
stroy with our submarines the armed merchant ships of an 
enemy country. Compared with other seagoing vessels, a sub- 
marine is a frail craft and easily destroyed, as is set forth in the 
letter of January 18. A submarine to be effective must have 
the first shot. It would seem from England's position in this 
dispute, if her contention should be adopted and enforced, her 
armed merchant ships would be giyen the first shot. She has 
armed these ships with dangerous and far-reaching guns, 
thereby making a warning: “ Dangerous if not fatal to the sub- 
marine.” If she does not intend to destroy an enemy’s sub- 
marine, there is no necessity of thus arming her merchant ships. 

Senator Strong, another Democrat and close to the President, 
in a speech on the floor of the Senate gives voice to this opinion 
when he criticized the President’s definition of defensive war- 
fare, as relating to armed merchant ships. He said: 

As I understand it, the President's attitude is this: He has concluded 
to support the contention that belligerent merchant ships have a et 
under international law to bear arms for defensive p i t 
he may regard as a defensive armament I do not know. In fact, I 


doubt that any man would venture authoritatively to define that kind 
of armament, 
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And further in his speech he says that if the President's policy 
were adhered to— 

It would tend to plunge us headlong into war. 

This is the opinion of the Democratic leader in the Senate and 
a friend of the President's and not necessarily my opinion. 

Senator Gonk, another Democrat and lifelong friend of the 
President, made open charges against him on the floor of the 
Senate. These charges were so serious that I do not believe it 
is well to again repeat them, as I am sure Republicans do not 
care to do anything that would in any way tend to embarrass 
this administration. 

Senator Stone took the position that guns are made to shoot, 
and for no other purpose. I do not know who was back of the 
President or who caused him to change his position as set forth 
in the letter of January 18. The entire country had agreed with 
what he said in that letter, except the munition districts of the 
East. Whatever may be the case, I am glad I did not cast my 
vote on the side of those Republican Members of the House who 
represent the munition and powder manufacturing districts of 
the East. I am sometimes afraid the powder men think at least 
as much of the enormous profits they are making as they do of 
the safety of our Nation. 

Every Democrat who made a speech on this subject favoring 
the tabling of the McLemore resolution on the day it was up for 
consideration confessed that he was against the President and 
his views. Every one of them said that Americans ought not to 
so travel, and that they had no right to so travel on such ships. 
We, on the other hand, said to the President we want to be with 
you, and, being with you, our advice is to request Americans to 
stay off of such ships. Our position of a steadfast loyalty to the 
President and this country could dictate to us no other course. 

When the real truth is unfolded to the country at large as to 
just what was done relative to the McLemore resolution the 
people will then understand that every man who voted against 
requesting Americans not to travel on armed ships voted against 
the interests of Americans and the President himself. 

Let us see what they did. Men who made speeches favoring 
the tabling of the resolution, except those who live in muni- 
tions districts, almost without exception, said Americans ought 
not to travel on such ships, and then voted directly opposite. 
Their vote, if it meant anything, would at least tend to encour- 
age thoughtless and unpatriotic Americans to so travel. Their 
speeches were made, it seems, to allay the wrath of the popu- 
lace, and their votes were cast, as they claimed, to uphold the 
hands of the President. How this could uphold his hands or 
mean anything to the country at all surpasses my understanding. 
Their attitude, their conduct, and their speeches will be viewed 
by the country as political buncombe of the worst sort. Their 
conduct amounted to a false pretense. They appeared to do 
something and then admit they did nothing. They seem to for- 
get that their speeches, as well as their votes, would be carried 
to the central powers, and these countries would be advised that 
these lawmakers were performing the greatest feat of political 
jugglery that was ever performed, perhaps, in the House of 
Representatives. 

I am afraid after the people fully digest the conduct of these 
Members—and the people are neither fools nor knayes—their 
conduct will be the object of a most bitter contempt in their 
eyes, 

After this question had been forced upon us and we were 
required to vote, we did so that we might answer the question, 
“Shall we warn or not?” We wanted to say to him and Mr. 
Lansing, “Do as you please, and if the worst comes the people 
of America will stand by American interests; but it is our 
opinion that our citizens ought, at least, be asked to stay off of 
armed merchant ships fiying a belligerent flag until this war is 
over. There are other ships, flying neutral flags, upon which 
our people can travel abroad if they want to go.” 

The vote in the Senate upon the Gore resolution was entirely 
different, as there the rules are different from the rules of the 
House. 

In the Senate the resolution need not go to a committee, but 
can be presented by the author of the resolution himself. This 
is what Senator Gore did, and the Senate voted to table the 
Gore resolution, thereby saying they would not meddle with the 
business of the President and the Secretary of State. That is 
exactly what we tried to do when we voted to keep the Mc- 
Lemore resolution out of the House at all. But after all, there 
has been much good come out of this. The President heard the 
speeches of his friends on the floor of the Senate and the House. 
He had heard them all say that the American people wanted her 
citizens to be warned in the name of their country and for its 
safety to refrain from riding on these ships. Within 24 hours 
after the vote was taken in the House there was issued from 
the White House to the press a statement that American citizens 
would in some way be kept off of these ships. Whether it 


would be by direct warning or the refusal of passports was not 
indicated. Up to this time passports have not been issued to 
American citizens to ride on armed merchant ships. Those who 
tried to vote for a warning accomplished a great good. Since 
they had to vote at all, they were voting their conscience and 
they were voting in the interest of patriotism. 

Mr. Chairman, since I had to vote, I voted in the interests of 
100,000,000 American citizens. I voted this way because I do 
not believe there is one American mother who has one son to 
spare in this bloody carnival of war-crazed Europe. When I 
voted I will confess I was thinking more of the writhing, twist- 
ing windrows of dead and dying men on European battlefields 
than I was of the President of the United States. When I voted 
I will confess that I was thinking less of President Wilson and 
more about the blood-stained hills, slopes, and valleys of Europe. 
When I voted I plead guilty to the charge that I was thinking 
little of Woodrow Wilson, but I was thinking more of the 
millions of young men, the brawn and the brain, the flower and 
the chivalry of American manhood. When I voted I plead 
guilty to the indictment that I thought but little of those east- 
ern capitalists who have grown fat by drinking the blood that 
is flowing from the gaping wound of bleeding Europe. I was 
thinking more of the millions of American firesides and family 
circles that are to-day happy because we are at peace with the 
world. 

Just before I voted I was walking from the office building to 
the Capitol. I thought of an expression used by Mr. Reavis, 
from Nebraska, in his speech a few hours before. He had said, 
“I am thinking of the hills and plains of that locality that 
yesterday were white with snow, the color scheme of which 
to-day has been changed to red at Verdun.” As I thought of 
this I looked across the Potomac far into the hills beyond, they 
too were white with snow. I did not want to see that color 
scheme changed to scarlet, made red with American blood. 

Mr, Chairman, I am giad to know that if a crisis comes there 
15 nor a man in Congress but will stand for America and her 
rights, 

Mr. TORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Martin]. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, representing, as I do, the 
largest sugar-growing district of Louisiana, I am naturally 
deeply interested in legislation affecting sugar. 

The purpose of the bill now under consideration is to repeal 
that provision of the Underwood bill admitting all sugar into 
this country free of duty after May 1 of the present year. 

If this bill becomes a law, it will mean that the sugar farmers 
of this country may, for a time at least, continue to cultivate the 
sugar beet and sugar cane. 

If this bill should not become a law, it will result in complet- 
ing the disaster and destruction that immediately followed the 
enactment of the Underwood bill in the sugar-growing districts. 

No one living outside of a sugar district can appreciate the 
conditions that followed the enactment of this measure. The 
horizontal cut of 25 per cent in the sugar tariff and the promise 
of free trade after May 1 of the present year so depressed the 
market for a short period that sugar sold for much less than it 
costs to produce it. 

This sudden fall in the market price of sugar, coming as it dia 
immediately after an overflow that in many sections of my dis- 
trict did not leave sufficient cane for planting purposes, re- 
sulted in untold hardship and suffering. Creditors, who were 
willing to stand by the cane planter in order that he might re- 
cover from the effects of the flood, refused to advance another 
dollar in the face of free sugar. 

As judge of my district at that time, it became my unpleasant 
and painful duty to play a conspicuous part in what followed, 
and I grew sick at heart when I was called upon to sign writs 
of seizure and sale, which resulted in the sacrifice of properties, 
many of which had been in the same families for nearly a 
century. 

Sugar properties immediately decreased in value more than 
50 per cent, and were usually adjudicated to the seizing credi- 
tor for the lack of other bidders. Many of our sugar mills were 
dismantied and the machinery therein sold at a great sacrifice 
for transportation to Cuba and Mexico, where the industry was 
on a boom, as a result of the same legislation that brought ruin 
and disaster in this country. 

Those who were able to hold their properties and those who 
became the unwilling purchasers of others were now in a 
quandary. They knew not what todo. Thousands were thrown 
out of employment, and many of our once fertile fields were 
either permitted to grow up in weeds or were converted into 
cattle pastures and pigpens. Our people in desperation were 
searching for some industry to take the place of that which 
was about to be destroyed. 
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Assisted by the National Government, experts were employed 
for the purpose of teaching our people how to grow crops other 
than sugar cane. In one season three counties in my district 
purchased $3,000 worth of cauliflower seed, and hundreds of 
acres were planted in this vegetable. But along came one of 
the tropical storms, for which south Louisiana is noted, and did 
not leave enough cauliflower for domestic table use. 

Such were the conditions in the sugar districts when the 
European war broke out. Its effect was almost immediate. 
Unable to secure adequate supplies from former sources Eng- 
land, France, and other European countries found it necessary 
to purchase large quantities of sugar from this country and 
from Cuba. 

This was an important factor in swelling the export trade in 
sugar and in diminishing our supply, and the industry of this 
country was thus afforded indirect protection. 

The effect of the European war more than offset the reduction 
in the tariff made by the Underwood bill. This great conflict 
across the waters has saved the sugar industry for the time 
being, but God forbid that the life of this industry should de- 
pend upon the duration of the death struggle now going on in 
another continent. [Applause on Republican side.] 

The suspension of the free-sugar clause of the Underwood 
bill and the continuance of the present duty will enable the 
sugar industry to survive just as long as the present war con- 
tinues. But when peace has been restored, and the internal 
affairs of the countries now engaged in this conflict have been 
adjusted, then sugar, like many other industries in this country, 
will have to be afforded adequate protection in order to meet 
the competition brought about by foreign cheap labor. 

EXCISE TAX. 


But, Mr. Chairman, there is a great combination in this coun- 
try which, in season and out of season, by fair means and foul, 
is working to destroy the domestic sugar industry. 

As long as the sugar growers of this country were only pro- 
ducing the raw product, the refining interests interposed no 
objection to a tariff. But within the past few years the refining 
interests have come in contact with serious competition at the 
hands of the domestic producers, and they now fear that they 
may be deprived of a privilege they have long enjoyed—that 
of regulating and manipulating the market price of sugar. 

The beet-sugar producers of the West are making refined 

sugars, and the sugar producers of the South, by the use of im- 
proved machinery, are placing upon the market a finished article 
that goes direct into consumption. Realizing that they can no 
longer hope to purchase raw sugars to any extent in this country, 
and realizing further that they must now meet and compete with 
the domestic sugar growers in the open market, the 
interests are now making every effort to wipe out the domestic 
industry. 
Their activity during the last Congress is too well known to 
require comment, and when the Underwood law went upon the 
statute books, contemplating as it did free sugar on May 1 of 
this year, this great interest had good reason for believing that 
the day was not far distant when the sugar market of this coun- 
try would be in their grasp and absolutely under their control 
and domination. 

The announcement made by the Secretary of the Treasury 
that he would recommend the suspension of the free-sugar clause 
of the Underwood bill and the subsequent indorsement of this 
recommendation by the President was, to the refining interests, 
like a clap of thunder from a clear sky. 

But nothing daunted they have now devised a scheme which, 
if adopted, would at once crush the domestic sugar industry out 
of existence. The mouthpiece of these interests, the self-con- 
stituted representative of an imaginary wholesale grocers’ asso- 
ciation, Mr. Frank C. Lowry, has written an open letter to the 
President, suggesting the advisability of placing an excise, con- 
sumption, or producers’ tax on sugar. 

It is proposed that sugar be permitted to go on the free list on 
May 1 of the present year, and in lieu of a duty that all sugar 
consumed in this country be made to pay an excise tax of 1 cent 
a pound. 

By this method of taxation the President is informed that 
$84,000,000 in the way of revenue can be raised annually. 

A wonderful plan indeed for raising a revenue, but Mr. Lowry 
takes particular pains to conceal both the purpose and effect of 
this plan. Its purpose is so clear that he who runs may read. 
Knowing that the sugar industry of this country is dependent 
upon a protective tariff, and knowing that it could not survive 
such an iniquitous method of taxation, they hope by this in- 
genious method to encompass the destruction of this great 
industry. 

With the domestic industry destroyed and out of the way, the 
refining interests would then be left a clear field and we would 
be entirely dependent upon foreign countries for our supply of 
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sugar, and if perchance this country should become involved 
with a great sea power we would be at the mercy of our enemies, 
and our people would be deprived of a product that is now both a 
luxury and a necessity. 

That England is at this time able to supply her people with 
sugar is due alone to the fact that she is mistress of the seas. 
That Germany has an ample supply of sugar on hand is due 
alone to the fact that she produces a sufficient supply within her 
own borders. If this great war has taught one lesson that the 
United States should take to heart, . is that it is only by the 
encouragement and protection of our own industries that we can 
ever hope to become independent of the world. [Applause on 
Republican side.] 

It is true that the sugar market is now up, but it is equally 
true that this is due to the conditions brought about by the Euro- 
pean war. But what would the price of sugar now be in this 
country if the domestic supply were wiped out and every pound 
of sugar had to be imported into this country? Strike this in- 
dustry out of existence, and before the dawn of another year 
those who are to-day crying “free breakfast table” will be ap- 
pealing to Congress to restore competition to the end that they 
may be relieved of the oppressive prices fixed and determined by 
the refining interests. 

I know that it is contended that even though the domestic in- 
dustry should be destroyed there would still be competition by 
reason of the fact that there are many sugar refineries in this 
country operating independent of each other. To those who are 
laboring under this delusion, 1 would refer them to the hear- 
ings held before the Hardwick committee in 1911, when by dint 
of cross-examination the sugar magnates themselves were made 
to admit that to a great extent they parceled out the markets 
and did not trespass upon each other’s territory. 

That the refiners fix the price of sugar and purposely and de- 
liberately depress the market when the domestic product is 
placed thereon is shown by the following letters written by 
Mr. J. T. Witherspoon, local manager of the American Sugar Re- 
fining Co., at New Orleans, to the officers of that company in 
New York. These letters were offered in evidence on the part 
of the Government in the suit of the United States against Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining Co., in New Orleans, in December, 1912, for 
violation of the Sherman antitrust law. It will be noted that 
both of these letters were written in the latter part of October, 
just before the harvest season, which begins about November 1 
and lasts for three months. 5 = 
Mr. H. G Ew ORLEANS, October 27, 1905. 


Morr, 
No. 17 Walt Street, New Orleans. ' 

Dran Sm: It was mentioned yesterday that some of the parties here 
who have sold us large lots of re ata fixed price under the New York 
| sar day of arrival would he ly enter into an arrangement with the 

‘ederal Refinery, of New York, whereby this concern throughout No- 
vember and December would buy small lots on the New York market at 
not less than r= for 96 test, and thereby fix the New York quotations at 
— figure, which in turn would be the supposed figure for settlement 


ere. 
e this would be a most contemptuous plan, still there are some 
people here not too to the attempt, and if the Federal is 
willing, I am satisfied that some of the large buyers here would reim- 
burse them for any loss they might sustain. 
I only mention this to show you what might possibly take place and 
. 3 
Commen 


th the latter of next week, the — arrivals here 


as much as possible, 
these sopas will cost 
urs, very truly, J. T. WITHERSPOON. 


Naw ORLEANS, October 28, 1908. 
Mr. W. B. THOMA: 


8, 
President the American Sugar Refining Oo. 
New York, N. Y. 
My Dran MR, THowas: I want to bring to your attention the com- 
tition in the way of refined sugars that we have in New Orleans 
the co; Winter.. 

What I particularly desire to call your attention to is that the 
we hold our prices for granulated sugar here during the next ree 
months, naturally, the more profit these plantations 1 make on their 
product; and if the information once gets abroad that it is more 
8 for the different plantations to produce granulated n 

turn out raws or ed, I am afraid next season many others will 
commence doing likewise; co ently it might be well for you to 
consider the proposition of permitting New Orleans, during the next 
three months, to maintain a difference in price below New York of at 
least 10 cents, and at periods of extreme dullness, when these out- 
siders here are quoting low prices and selling their product, of even 
20 cents hun pounds, 

What I am particularly interested in is seeing the little outside 
competition develop as little as possible. 

Yours, very truly, J. T. Wrrrersroon. 

The meaning of these letters is clear and unmistakable. They 
show that notwithstanding that some measure of competition ex- 
ists between the refiners and the domestic producers, they still 
control the market to some extent; and if this can be done in the 
face of competition, what can and will be done if all competi- 


tion is destroyed? 
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But what is this excise tax that is being advocated by Mr. 
Lowry? It is the same tax that is now being levied upon whisky, 


beer, tobacco, and similar articles. It is a tax levied not alone 
for the purpose of producing revenue but also for the purpose of 
limiting and discouraging the production of the commodity. 

By what method of reasoning is sugar placed in the same 
category as whisky and beer? 

Sugar is now a necessity, and if the revenues of this Govern- 
ment are to be raised by placing an excise tax on sugar, then, 
with equal justice and fairness, it should be placed on other 
articles of necessity, such as wheat, meat, shoes, and clothing. 
This method of taxation is antagonistic to the historic policy of 
this Government, and it is not only revolting to a sense of jus- 
tice, but would result in the destruction rather than protection 
and encouragement of great American industries. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I can not believe that this unfair, unjust, and 
un-American method of taxation will be seriously considered by 
Congress, but the fact that resolutions offered in another branch 
of this body. would seem to indicate that the Lowry plan had at- 
tracted some attention has prompted me to speak at this time. 

It is bad enough that, viewed in the light of the Baltimore 
platform and the legislation which immediately followed, the 
sugar industry should have been classed as being illegitimate; 
but to now penalize that industry and subject it to a revenue 
tax such as is placed on whisky and beer would be the unkindest 
cut of all. 

RELATIVE COST OF PRODUCING SUGAR. 

As stated at the outset of this address, sugar can at this time 
be raised at a profit because of the additional indirect protection 
afforded the industry by the European war, but that when 
peace has been restored and the countries now engaged in war 
have resumed the production and exportation of sugar the in- 
dustry will have to be given additional protection in order to 
meet foreign competition. 

In support of this assertion I desire to submit the following 
facts and figures: 

The cost of producing a pound of sugar in Cuba is from 
13 to 2 cents. All our importations of sugar—excepting, of 
course, our insular possessions, whose output enters this 
country free of duty—come almost entirely from Cuba. After 
the Underwood law went into effect, making, as it did, a hori- 
zontal cut of 25 per cent in the sugar tariff, the duty on 
sugar was 1.264 cents per pound; and, deducting the preferen- 
tial duty in favor of Cuban sugars, it will be found that the 
sugars from this island only pay a duty of 1.01 cents per pound, 
Transportation charges from Cuba to this country amount to 
15 cents per 100 pounds. Cuban sugars can therefore be de- 
livered in this country for not more than 3.16 cents per pound. 

The cost of production of cane sugar in Louisiana, as shown 
by the following figures taken from a report. made in 1913 by 
the Department of Commerce in its Miscellaneous Series No. 9, 
entitled “The Sugar Industry,” averages 3.62 cents per pound 
for the years 1909 and 1910. 


Cost of production of cane sugar in Louisiana in the years 1910 and 1909, 


Cost of cane delivered at factory .| $4.090 80. 
Manufacturing labor 824 


Reagents—lime, sulphur, ete. 
Coop bags bar- 
W 
falaries—superintendents 
and clerks tassas isnot 


Other operating exfenses 


Total operating expenses. 
Repairs and maintenance 


Total factory cost.... 


Yield: 

Pounds of sugar per ton of 
r EROA S e 

Gallans of molasses per ton of 
CCC 


1 Fifteen factories; 959,849 tons of cane ground; $5,273,048 manufacturing cost; 
py pose pounds of sugar. 
2 Fourteen 


The Cuban product, therefore, with the duty now carried in 
the Underwood bill, has an advantage of 0.51 cent per pound over 
the cane sugar produced in this country, and even under the 
Payne-Aldrich bill, which carried a duty of 1.348 cents per pound 
on Cuban sugars, had an advantage of approximately 0.17 cent 
per pound over the domestic cane sugars. 

Bearing in mind the advantage that the Cuban sugars have in 
the markets of this country, let us now consider the influence of 
the war upon the industry and the certain results to follow after 
the war. 

Stimulated by the high prices induced by the war, a tremen- 
dous impetus has been given the sugar industry in Cuba. The 
cane acreage has been extended enormously, and to meet this ex- 
pansion no less than 10 additional sugar factories have been 
constructed. 

According to the latest statistical estimate of the Cuban crop 
for 1916, as shown by the International Sugar Journal, there 
is now enough cane planted and nearing maturity to produce at 
least three and one-half million tons of sugar. The total sugar 
supply of the United States and its insular possessions is esti- 
mated as follows: 


Louisiana and Texas cane sugars 
Beet-su, ` producti 
— ee eee EET 
Hawaiian Islands 
Philippine Islands. 


1, 995, 000 


The total available sugar supply of the United States and its 
insular possessions is therefore 1,995,000 tons, and as the sugar 
consumed in this country amounts to approximately 3,750,000 
tons, it follows that the importations of sugar necessary to sup- 
ply the sugar consumed will amount to 1,755,000 tons. 

The Cuban crop of three and one-half million tons will there- 
fore not only be more than sufficient to supply our needs but 
will leave a surplus of 1,745,000 tons, and unless this sugar is 
absorbed by European countries, whose usual source of supply 
is now cut off, this country, even though we take into considera- 
tion the natural increase in consumption, will be overstocked 
with sugar, and as a result the sugar market will suffer. 

I speak advisedly, therefore, when I say that when the sugar- 
producing world has returned to its normal state the sugar 
industry of this country will have to be afforded additional and 
adequate protection if this industry is to be fostered and 
encouraged and protected from the foreign competition sure to 
follow when the European war ends. 

NECESSITY FOR THIS LEGISLATION. 


The report from the Ways and Means Committee, made by 
Mr. KrrcHIN and accompanying this bill, gives the following 
reasons for recommending this legislation: 

Had the normal conditions existing at the time of the passage of 
the act of October 3, 1913, not been disturbed by the European war, 
it would not have been necessary to continue the present rates o 
duty on sugar after May 1, 1916, 

This legislation is made necessary in order that the Treasury may 
have the benefit of the revenue receipts from sugar to assist in meet- 
ing the decline in customs and postal receipts, due to the disturbed 
conditions resulting from the European war, and also to assist in 
meeting the decline in ordinary internal-revenue receipts, 

Your committee therefore recommends that the free-sugar provision 
of paragraphs 177 and 178 of the sugar schedule of the act of October 
3, 1913, be repealed, in order that the present rates of duty upon 
sugar and its dred products may remain in full force and effect. 
to the end that the Treasury may not under existing international 
trade conditions be deprived of the receipts from sugar. 

It is both disappointing and much to be regretted that the 
Democratic Party should deem it necessary to offer an apology 
for this bill. The sugar-beet farmers of the West and the cane 
growers of the South, who have upward of $200,000,000 in- 
vested in this industry, and who are depending upon this legis- 
lation to save them from utter ruin, beg to assure the majority 
members of the Ways and Means Committee that no apology 
is necessary. 

The statement in this report to the effect that the duty is 
being retained only because of the disturbed conditions brought 
about by the European war, to the end that the Treasury may 
not be deprived of the revenue derived from this source, and 
the very strong implication which necessarily follows, that 
when the war ends and conditions are normal there will exist 
no further necessity for this duty, and the same will be 
abolished, is not calculated to inspire the sugar growers with 
any great confidence in the future of this industry. 

This report is, in effect, a notice served by the Democratic 
Party upon the sugar growers of this country that this legisla- 
tion is to be passed solely for the purpose of replenishing a 
depleted Treasury and not for the purpose of repairing the 
wrong, injury, and injustice done a great industry by the provi- 
sions of the Underwood bill. 
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Those interested in sugar are made to thoroughly realize and 
understand that the free-sugar clause of the Underwood bill is 
being repealed not because of any consideration for them but 
because this administration finds that it must have additional 
revenue to run the Government and is using sugar temporarily 
for this purpose. 

Let us hepe that when the tariff is next revised there will be 
no necessity for apologies, but that the revision will be based 
on the more humane and broad policy of adequate protection to 
all American industries. 

DELAY DANGEROUS. 


But whether this bill is intended to produce revenue or whether 
it is intended to repair the wrong and injustice done the sugar 
producers of this country, it is of the greatest importance that 
it should be passed speedily and become a law. Delay at this 
time is dangerous. Dangerous to the Treasury if its purpose 
be to meet the threatened deficit, and dangerous to the sugar 
producers if its purpose be to save them from further disaster. 

Unless this bill is upon the statute books by May 1 of this 
year sugar will be imported into this country duty free, and even 
though it should become a law shortly after this date it will 
still have failed to accomplish its purpose. If on May 1 this bill 
has failed of enactment, then foreign sugars will be rushed into 
this country in enormous quantities so as to escape duty, and 
as a result the Government will lose the revenue and the sugar 
market will be demoralized, even though the bill should after- 
wards become a law. 5 

This bill has yet to pass the Senate, and in view of the fact 
that there is still much important and pressing legislation to be 
considered and acted upon by that body, and in view of the 
further fact that the Senate is a deliberative body and is not 
prone to act with haste upon any measure, it would seem that 
there is every reason why this measure should be speedily passed 
by this body and sent to the Senate, where it is to be hoped it 
will be passed without amendment before May 1. 

Relying upon the recommendation made by the Secretary of 
the Treasury that the present duty be retained, and relying 
upon the President’s message to the same effect, and believing 
that this Congress would speedily carry out this recommenda- 
tion, the sugar producers of this country have invested large 
sums of money and planted a tremendous acreage, with the hope 
of somewhat recovering from their past losses. 

And while they do not now question the good faith of the 
President, the Secretary of the Treasury, and this Congress, 
they still realize the uncertainties of legislation, and they will 
not be able to secure the advances so necessary for the culti- 
vation and harvesting of a sugar crop until all uncertainty has 
been removed and this bill has become a law. 

TARIFF BOARD, 


If the sugar industry is saved from impending disaster by the 
enactment of the bill now under consideration, it will then not 
only court but welcome an investigation with the view of de- 
termining the extent to which it should be protected from for- 
eign competition. 

The fact that the President has changed his mind and now 
favors the appointment of a tariff commission, in accord with 
that advocated in the platform of the Progressive Party, has 
given rise to the hope that the sugar producers of this country 
will at last be given a square deal, and will not be continually 
harassed and threatened with every change of administration. 

Of course, much depends upon the personnel of this beard 
and the purpose for which it is appointed. To be efficient, this 
board must be made up of men who will take a broad and com- 
prehensive view of the tariff question, with the view of accord- 
ing te each of the great industries of this country such a meas- 
ure of protection as may be necessary in order to preserve its 
existence, and at the same time protect those engaged in such 
industries from foreign aggression and competition. 

Does the President purpose to appoint such a board if the 
administration bill introduced by Congressman RAINEY becomes 
alaw? We have had no expression from the President indicat- 
ing the scope and purpose of the work to be undertaken by this 
board, except his letter to Majority Leader Krrcury, which, to 
say the least, is not encouraging. 

In the course of his letter the President, in referring to the 
proposed tariff board, says: 

ha in this of mind no thought whatever of a 
of u toward 8 ented protection pong i 

In what, then, has the President changed? 

If, as his letter seems to indicate, he is opposed to a protective 
tariff, then for what purpose is a tariff board to be appointed? 

If this board is to be expected and directed to adhere to the 
policy of a tariff for revenue only, then it would seem to follow 
that its duties will be confined only to those articles which the 


board at its option may select for this purpose, regardless of 
the merits or demerits of the claim of any particular industry 
for protection. 

And again, if revenue be the only end desired, then it follows 
that even those industries most deserving of protection will be 
given but scant consideration if it is possible to raise the revenue 
needed for this Government by the means of taxing incomes, 
notes, bonds, stocks, and other methods of direct taxation to 
which this administration seems to be wedded. 

There are now pending before the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee two bills looking to the appointment and organization of a 
tariff commission—one introduced by Mr. Raryey, and known 
as the administration bill, and the other introduced by Mr. Barn- 
HART. e 

Under the provisions of the former the appointment of the 
five members of the proposed tariff commission is left to the 
President, and net more than three of the members can belong to 
the same political party. Under the provisions of the Barn- 
hart bill, which is also a Democratic measure, only one of the 
five members of the commission can be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, it being left to the majority and minority Members of both 
branches of Congress to select the other four. 

That the Barnhart measure is the more meritorious of the two 
bills there can be no question, and this seems to be the opinion of 
many of the leaders of all parties. 

While it is trne that the administration measure provides 
that only three members shall belong to the same party, it does 
not state from what party the other two members shall be ap- 
pointed, and the President would be at liberty to make such ap- 
pointments in his discretion from the Republican, Progressive, 
Prohibition, or Socialist Parties. 

He could follow the law to the letter and yet have the com- 
mission composed entirely of men in absolute accord with his 
views on the tariff question, which would mean that we would 
have a commission that would enter upon its werk not with a 
view of so distributing the tariff as to protect, encourage, and 
upbuild our great American industries, but with the view solely 
of raising revenue sufficient to meet the needs of this Govern- 
ment, and, this having been done, to refuse to listen to further 
appeals for protection on the grounds that the commission fa- 
vored protection for revenue only. 

The Barnhart bill, on the other hand, provides that not less 
than two of the members of the commission shall be selected 
from the minority party, thus insuring at least some measure 
of consideration for those who believe that the tariff should be 
equitably distributed in such a manner as to give fair and ‘ade- 
quate protection to those industries in need of such legislation 
and whose existence is now threatened by reason of our present 
free-trade policy. 

A tariff commission that will approach this most important 
question with an open mind, prepared to give all industries a 
fair hearing, with the view of granting such protection as may 
be necessary to and foster such industries, to the end 
that they may not be injured or destroyed by like industries in 
8 countries, will prove of inestimable value to this 
country. 

It may be that the President contemplates the appointment 
of such a commission, but the fact that in recommending the 
appointment of this commission he has taken occasion to state 
that he has in no way changed his attitude on the “so-called 
protection question,” and the further fact that he insists upon 
naming all the members of this commission, has in some degree 
shaken the confidence of those most anxious to see such a com- 
mission created. 

Many of the great industries of this country owe their exist- 
ence to-day to the European war; but this war will not last al- 
ways, and when peace has been restored this country will be 
flooded with the goods and products produced by foreign cheap 
labor, unless the necessary measures are taken to prevent it. 

If the prosperity of this country is to be maintained, then some 
steps must be taken to meet this threatened situation, and a 
competent tariff commission could solve the problem intelligently 
and satisfactorily. 

The great industries of Louisiana, such as sugar, rice, and 
lumber, were not only unfairly and unjustly dealt with under 
the provisions of the Underwood bill, but they must and should 
be given additional protection when the producing world has 
been restored to its normal state, and if a competent tariff 
commission should be created, then all these industries ask is 
that they be accorded a fair hearing, due consideration, and 


ustice. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. HOWARD]. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, it is very seldom that I find 
myself at variance with the majority of my brethren on this 
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side of the Chamber, but upon this measure that is about to be 
passed through the House there is a principle involved, so far 
as I am concerned, that the exigencies of the oceasion are not 
great enough to have me cast aside now. 

I have always believed and so now believe in a tariff for 
revenue, which, of course, gives to domestic producers inci- 
dental protection to whatever extent the revenue rate is fixed. 

In laying revenue taxes it is my firm and unalterable position 
that they should be levied upon the luxuries, and not upon the 
necessaries of life. This bill strikes a heavy blow at this prin- 
ciple which I have been taught to believe is true Democratic 
doctrine. 


Mr. Chairman, to raise approximately $45,000,000 for govern- 
mental purposes we tax the people approximately $90,000,000, 
the other half of which goes into the coffers of the Sugar Trust. 

Of course, I understand, as every man in this country under- 
stands who has a thimbleful of brains, that our customs rev- 
enues have been woefully impaired by the inability of some 
of the great nations at war to exchange commerce with us at 
all, and that those nations having the freedom of the seas are 
taxing their own industries to the extreme limit to supply their 
pressing and immediate demands brought about by the conflict 
now raging in Europe. It is necessary to find other sources of 
taxation to meet the current demands upon the Treasury and 
to meet the very great increase in our appropriations for the 
Army and Navy, but I contend that, even under such conditions 
as now confront us, for which no one except a crowd of dema- 
gogic politicians would censure the administration, it is neither 
necessary nor fair to the masses to continue this tax on sugar. 

Gentlemen have said that the price of sugar is higher to-day 
than it has been in years, and that the reduction already in 
effect has not been reflected in the price to the consumer. That 
is true. Since August 1, 1914, there has been a gradual increase 
in the price of sugar, and every gentleman on this floor knows 
the reason for this increase. As soon as war was declared in 
Earope the sugar market here, as well as there, was shot all to 
pieces. France harvested hardly a third of her crop, Belgium 
practically none, and 2,000,000 tons of sugar under ordinary 
conditions imported from Austria and Germany were no longer 
available, and Russia was eliminated as an exporter. This, of 
course, meant a very great reduction in our supply of sugar 
without a corresponding reduction in consumption. 

In the first six months of 1914, 2,131,098 tons of sugar was 
consumed in the United States, this being 245.181 tons, or 12.99 
per cent, more than was consumed in 1913. During practically 
this entire six months’ period the people were obtaining from 
the retailer 20 to 25 pounds of sugar for a dollar; to-day they 
get only 15 pounds. 

The present duty of 1 cent a pound on sugar is the equivalent 
of 834 per cent of the cost of production of refined sugar. Then 
if this duty is reflected in the price to the consumer—and all 
tariff experts agree that it is and our experience as consumers 
of sugar in normal times substantiates their statement—why not 
place a consumption tax of one-half cent a pound on all sugars, 
which would amount to a saving of approximately forty-two and 
a half million dollars to the people, and every penny of this sum 
would go into the Treasury, and the reduction in the price of 
sugar by this method would reduce the cost of sugar 1 cent 
per pound and the people would be in pocket at the end of a 
year just the exact amount they paid into the Treasury in a 
consumption tax. Or if we are to continue this tax and a 1 
cent a pound rate is necessary and we need the revenue, then 
why divide it equally with the Sugar Trust? This bill means 
that the people’s sugar bill for the next 12 months will be 
eighty millions more than it would have been had it not been 
reenacted. Then, if the people are to part with eighty millions, 
why not all of the eighty millions go into the Treasury of the 
United States by way of a consumption tax of 1 cent a pound 
rather than a tariff tax of 1 cent a pound, which means the same 
to the people but a direct loss of forty millions to the Treasury? 

Mr. Chairman, let us lay this tax on luxuries. Put a 35 per 
cent ad valorem tax on raw silk, which is not now contributing 
one penny in revenue, consumed almost exclusively by the rich 
and a small percentage of our people who are able to bear the 
tax. This will raise $35,000,000. India rubber, used largely in 
the manufacture of automobile tires, contributes nothing to the 
Treasury, and a 10 per cent ad valorem tax on raw rubber will 
produce an additional sum equivalent to the amount a continua- 
tion of the sugar tax will produce. 

It is my purpose to make such a proposal on a motion to 
recommit, thereby maintaining our integrity as to a time-honored 
principle of a great party that has heretofore borne a reputation 
for the fulfillment of all pledges made to the people. 


The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Loxeworrn] welcomed us into 
the Republican fold yesterday. If you gentlemen get any com- 
fort out of welcoming me into your feld you will have to take 
a hyperdermie along with your welcome sufficient in size and 
strength to allay the sufferings of a colic-stricken Missouri 
mule. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, we are here to bury a 
part of the Underwood bill, and without intending any dis- 
respect to the few and lonely mourners, I want to say that it 
is the most enjoyable funeral I ever attended. [Laughter.] I 
feel as though my span of life had been in some way lengthened, 
I never expected to live long enough to see the Democratic 
chairman of the Ways and Mean Committee introduce a bill for 
a protective tariff on sugar, and I never expected that my great- 
grandchild would ever learn of any competition between the 
Democratic Members of this House to see which should bring 
in a bill for a tariff commission. 

Of course, this is only a halfway conversion, but we welcome 
them. When so many gentlemen are getting on the anxious 
seats it will not be long before a large number of them, in the 
language of a noted evangelist, will be “hitting the sawdust 
trail.“ [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I think our Democratic friends in one respect 
have not treated us exactly fair. There had been no tariff bill 
introduced for two years, no tariff agitation in the House, 
apparently nothing doing, and apparently nothing about to be 
done, and we all thought it was a good time to take a day 
off and go in swimming. The first thing we know we find 
Democrats are trying to run away with all of our clothes, 
[Laughter.] Of course, we are willing they should be rehabili- 
tated in this one act, and, if the thing keeps on, by next Novem- 
ber it will be in order for some one on this side to rise up and 
make a motion that it be made unanimous. The only objection 
will be some ancient fossil, reading like a voice from the tombs, 
from the Democratic platform of 1904, “ We denounce protection 
as a robbery of the many to enrich the few.” 

It is necessary that this bill should be passed, but I am not 
satisfied with the reasons given for its passage by gentlemen on 
the other side. 

When the Ways and Means Committee last had the floor I 
was much interested in the remarks of the gentleman from 
North Carolina, the distinguished chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, a gentleman for whom I always had the 
highest respect, and for whom I have come to have an affec- 
tionate regard. He spoke at that time with so much wit and 
humor, in so pleasing a manner, in a somewhat whimsical and 
utterly irresponsible way that I do not know when I have been 
so much entertained. [Laughter.] I do not mean to say that I 
did not get any information from the gentleman, because I did; 
and also a lot of misinformation. I had never fully understood 
what was meant by a tariff for revenue only. There were some 
that seemed to think that it meant a tariff for incidental pro- 
tection; others that it meant a tariff with protection in spots, 
such as Louisiana sugar or Texas goats, the preference being 
given by the Democratic system to the goats. But the gentleman 
made this all perfectly clear and I understand it fully now. A 
tariff for revenue only is one that decreases the revenue, and 
that is the only thing that it does do; but when the gentleman 
was speaking on this particular point he was so extremely 
modest and moderate—a fault to which he is so little given that 
I am sure the House will excuse him—that he did not half state 
the case. I hasten to come to his assistance and to the assist- 
ance of my friend from Mississippi [Mr. Cottier], who has just 
spoken upon the same subject. 

For the purpose of full understanding of the necessity for 
this bill, and of what kind of a law the Underwood tariff is as 
a revenue producer, I want to make a comparison of two years, 
the calendar year 1913 and the calendar year 1915. This com- 
parison will be highly favorable to the other side, because in 
the calendar year 1913, during the last three months certain 
portions of the Underwood tariff were in force. During the 
calendar year 1913 the imports were $1,792,000,000, speaking in 
round numbers, and in the calendar year 1915 the imports were 
$1,778,000,000—only 514,000,000 less—but the customs receipts 
collected in the year 1913 were $310,000,000, and the amount 
collected under the Underwood tariff in the year 1913 was $197,- 
000,000, In other words, while the imports were only $14,000,- 
000 less, the revenue collected was $113,000,000 less, and yet 
they talk about the war having caused the depreciation in the 
revenues under the Underwood law! 

If this bill is not passed it is a fair estimate to say that 
with the same amount of imports the customs receipts will be 
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Let 
us take a more recent instance, and, indeed, I am more con- 
cerned in what may happen to us in the future than I am in 
what has happened in the past, because I believe we will have 
more severe experience in the future than we have had in 


$150,000,000 less per year than under the Payne bill. 


the past. In January, 1916, the imports were $21,028,861 
greater than they were in January, 1913, and the customs 
revenue collected in January, 1916, was only $15,529,802, while 
the customs revenue collected in January, 1913, was $29,334,124. 
Thus, with $21,000,000 more of imports in January, 1916, they 
collected only a little over half of the reyenue which was pro- 
duced in 1913. But the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Cor- 
LER] says that during the first few months of the Underwood 
tariff law, before the war broke out, they got the revenue neces- 
sary to carry-on the Government. e 

It is true that with the help of the sale of some battleships, 
together with the income tax and with the increase in the im- 
ports, they did take in somewhat more than was taken in during 
the same months under the Payne law, and they also expended 
a great deal more. During the first seven months of 1914 the 
imports were $121,000,000 larger than they were during the same 
months of 1913. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. I would like to make a correction right now. 
The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Cottier] last night made 
the statement which the gentleman has just made, that the re- 
ceipts from customs revenue for the first seven months of 1913 
were less than they were for the first seven months of 1914 un- 
der the Underwood law. He is absolutely and totally mistaken, 
and I said last night that I would look up the figures and I have 
looked them up this morning, and they are $23,000,000 greater. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. With pleasure. 

Mr. COLLIER. I think the gentleman from Connecticut is in 
error when he says that I stated that the imports received were 
so and so. I said the receipts. 

Mr. HILL. I say the receipts. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I shall have to decline 
to yield if the gentleman from Mississippi is going to enter into 
a discussion with the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. HILE]. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have just stated, the imports were 
$121,944,698 more, and the revenue was $23,360,548 less, com- 
paring the first seyen months of 1914 with the first seven months 
of 1913. As the gentleman said, they did get the revenue, but 
how did they get it? They got it by displacing the products 
of American mills, of American farms, of American labor. 
That was the way they got it. They got it by bringing about 
the greatest list of failures both in number and amount that 
the financial history of this country has ever known. They got 
it by creating the greatest number of idle freight cars and 
putting more miles of railroad under a receivership than had 
ever been done before. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a short question? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Who benefited by that? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Nobody but some importers of New 
York City and the immediate vicinity. Never was revenue col- 
lected in a more costly way; never was there such a case of a 
few gaining at the expense of the many as was done when 
this revenue was collected in this manner. They took away the 
wages of between two and three million American workingmen 
and, for all practical purposes, handed them over to foreign 
citizens. According to a statement made by the Department of 
Labor, a bureau conducted by this administration, 381,000 men 
were idle in the winter of 1913-14 in the city of New York 
alone. 

Mr. Chairman, for the present we are enjoying a prosperity 
as the result of a traffic in the ‘mplements of death. Our mills 
are whirring as they manufacture the weapons of destruction. 
It is said that hundreds of thousands of dollars in value have 
been exported in a single day of the last week from the city 
of New York alone, but this prosperity is unnatural, ephemeral, 
and fleeting. Peace—blessed peace—so much wished for by 
all of us, so much prayed for everywhere, will bring us back 
again under the Underwood law, where experiences we have 
had will be but a foretaste of what is to come upon us. When 
the embargo that is created by the war is removed, once more 
our ports will be flooded with foreign products; once more the 
fires in our milis will go out; once more our streets will be 
filled with workingmen, walking the streets until prosperity is 
restored under a Republican administration by a Republican 
tarif. [Applause.] 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. COLLIER]. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. HILL] that I think he is in error 
in saying that I said the customs receipts were more. 

I intended to say, and the stenographer’s notes bear out 
my contention, that the Underwood Act produced more reyenue 
from January 1, 1914, to August 1, 1914, by over $17,000,000 
than the Payne Tariff Act produced from January 1, 1913, to 
August 1, 1918, but I included the returns from the income 
tax for 1914, just as the gentleman included thirty-four million 
— 775 odd dollars returns received from the corporation tax in 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I understood the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Cox lin] to say, and I think Members generally 
understood him to say, that the customs receipts for the period 
referred to, the first seven months of the calendar year of 1914, 
Were greater under the Underwood law than under the Payne 
law for the first seven months of the calendar year of 1913, 
and I immediately went to him in the cloakroom and asked for 
his figures. He did not have them, and I have therefore com- 
piled them this morning. His remarks do not appear in the 
Recorp to-day. As his statement from his stenographer's notes 
shows that I was mistaken, and that he referred to the whole 
bill, of course I have nothing further to say, except to make this 
suggestion, that the total amount received from the whole cus- 
toms and revenue law by the Government included the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of two battleships for $12,000,000 to Greece 

Mr. COLLIER. No; I did not 

Mr. HILL. In the month of July, 1914, if I am not mistaken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CROSSER]. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, it is not at all pleasant to 
have to disagree with some of my associates on this side of the 
House, neither is it pleasant to one’s ears to hear sarcastic 
invitations from gentlemen on the other side to join their party, 
and I assure them that I am not going to do so. There are two 
reasons why I can not support this bill. The first is that I 
solemnly stated to the people whom I have the honor to repre- 
sent that I would not do so; that I would not only help to put 
this article on the free list but likewise every other necessity of 
life. Believing that my pledge to the people is of more im- 
portance than any man’s opinion as to the wisdom of this legis- 
lation, if there were no other reason, then for that reason 
alone I would vote against this bill. But there is another reason. 
I think that the results which would flow from this legislation 
would be not only injustice but would be immoral, I never yet 
have been able to see the philosophy or the wisdom in making 
the great rank and file of the American people pay taxes in this 
way. I have been suspicious for a good many years as to the 
means used in getting popular sentiment in favor of what seems 
to me to be such an outrageous system of taxation, and accord- 
ingly I was not greatly surprised when I read a letter in the 
hearings before the United States Senate committee to investi- 
gate in regard to the maintenance of a lobby to influence legis- 
lation. This letter is addressed to Mr. C. B. Warren, president 
of the Michigan Sugar Co., Detroit, Mich., and is written by a 
man named Hamlin, who was employed by the American sugar 
industries as their attorney and represented them in Washing- 
ton and attended to their interests in matters of legislation. I 
am going to read as much of this letter as I can during the 
short time I have: 


Mr. C. B. WARREN, 
Union Trust Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Dran Mr. Warren: Since our meeting on Saturday I have had two 
conferences with Mr. Hinman, who controls the Chicago Inter Ocean. 
It seems to me that the matters discussed deserve our serious con- 
sideration. Mr. ForpNey may have spoken to you something about the 
matter. It seems that Mr. Hinman has purchased, or arranged to pur- 

se, $200,000 of bonds of the Inter Ocean, formerly held by the 
Yerkes estate, but, as I gather it, he is not in shape to handle the 
proposition 8 and desires to place these bonds. The total 
bond issue against the paper is $600,000, including the above, and 
bear interest at 5 per cent and mature in 1926. Of the $200,000 men- 
tioned, $165,000 has already been placed, and Mr. Hinman desires 
assistance in handling the remaining $35,000. In placing the bonds 
already sold Mr. Hinman has had the assistance of the Vice President 
and ex-Speaker Caxxox, both of whom are interested in seeing him 
carry through this transaction [is proposal is that we assist him in 
taking care of the remainder of these bonds, $50,000 of the proceeds 
to to working capital. 

The Inter Ocean has had its vicissitudes, and is now operating at 
some loss, but Mr. Hinman assures me that it is on the upgrade. He 
tells me that they are practically free from floatl indebtedness and 
have never defaulted in an interest payment. The Inter Ocean is one 
of the three papers which hold Associated Press franchises in tbe city 
of Chicago, and is the only Chicago daily which publishes a weekly 
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almost exclusively among the farmers in sections which it is 


of the countr, 
press as is 


gar tariff, in 

all along the line. The daily circulation of the pa 
Mr. Hinman tells me that he has a standing offer 
paper, and while these securities are not such as 


ought always to be worth $600,000. 
would be a good business for our 1 785 to make this investment, and 
thereby establish an organ in the ddle West which will give our 
industry the attention it deserves. So far as my own company is 
concerned, I feel safe in saying that we will do our share. 

If these bonds, or a considerable portion of them, were taken over and 
then distributed among the 1. — eee the amount invested by 
anyone would not be large, neither would the money be given in the 
way of a contribution. 

i gather from my talk with Mr. Hinman that the matter is somewhat 
urgent in so far as time is concerned. Mr. Hinman personally owns 
about three-fourths of the stock of the company. seems 


ping. 
8 two or three of 
the remainder of these mone 


in distributing them among the various interests affected. 

You had better communicate with me by wire on receipt of this, 
giving 7 — eral impressions concerning same, 

very ly, yours. $ 

The following letter, written by the same Mr. Hamlin, gives 
us some idea of the manner in which tariff speeches are pre- 

ared : 
£ FEBRUARY 1, 1912, 


Mr. C. B. WARREN, 
Union Trust Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Dear Mr. WARREN : I wired you to-day as follows: 

“Have Hathawa. pospas immediately and forward me brief which 
can be used as or presentation of our side of question when bill 
is before House. Bill will not be in under 10 days probably longer, 
but want this very earliest moment possible. Urgent personal business 
calls me West for two or three 7 but will be back before anything 

Might be well for Hathaway come here do this work on 
ground. Am writing.” 

Mr. Pickett, of lowa, who is classed as an insurgent, will make one 
of the principal a ages in yy rayon to any sugar measure which may 
be brought in. r, Palmer now at work on the necessary data, 
He will take the question up from the standpoint of its being a re- 
finers’ propaganda and also m the agricultural end. 

Mr. MONDELL, of Wyo „ also wishes to enter the fight on the floor 
and to be equipped with e necessary information. It is for him 
that I want Mr. 3 to prepare a brief. Have two p ses in 
this, the principal one 55 t in furnishing information for two 
persons it is well to have the question approached from two different 
viewpoin as it is difficult for one man to prepare a brief for two 
persons without their running along the same e. In addition to 
this we want to give ourselves all the time we can, for when the bill 
is once introduced, under the system adopted for other b it is apt 
to be pushed along very rapidly, and there will be very little chance 
for preparation, his is very important, and the sooner it is done the 
better. It might be well Mr. Hathaway could come here and do 
the work on the ground. If he does, I will arrange matters so that he 
can get into immediate touch with Mr. MONDELL and know exacti: 
what he wants. It seems to me wise to have this question present: 
as far as possible by Members whose districts or States are not largely 


interested in this industry. 

A matter of most we personal Homeric demands that I go to 
Colorado for a couple of days. I have checked the matter up here care- 
fully and satisfied ag er by first-hand information that our matter will 
not come up for at least 10 days and will probably be longer. Every- 
— ie working all right and I shall not be away a minute longer than 
is absolutely necessary. The matter on which o is of the gravest 
importance or I would not think of leaving at this e. 

e inclosed sugar story eg OO Ps in the Washington Post this morn- 
ing. Mr. UNDERwoop stated to-day that if the ormation came from 
an authoritative source it was the individual judgment of some member 
of the committee, as the committee itself had reached no conclusion 
whatever as to the rate of duty. 

Very truly, yours. 


Another letter explains to some extent the methods of publicity 
pursued by the interests. It is as follows: 


Mr. C. B. WARREN 
Union Trust Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Dran Mr. Warren: I am very much pleased with the results of the 
little trip I made, and believe it has done considerable W. 
getting matters started and, if followed up, think 
of publicity which will do much to r 
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n, Springfield News, St. Paul Pioneer Press, Indian- 

iis tibune; Des Moines Capital, Des Moines Reg- 
ty Times. Find that the Associated 
stuf in N aoa shape. The sale of 


the Chaska plant and its benefit to the nel | =a was 
1852 DEN : in s manner, You probably saw it, but E and locate 
or w 


ard 
While in Nan I took up the matter of publicity with the 
American Press_ Association. concern furnishes ma for the 
7 5 A FC 
trying it ou a limi and 
Une 8 


small 
eck-up on this before our Chicago 
aed will want to take it up in all the States which it is most desirable to 


CCC lan 
of publicity submit which will give us what we desire within a 
reasonable range of cost. I find that wherever I can get a chance to 
take these BY 1 up with ple it is not difficult to clear up the 
situation, although I that there is an almost universal prejudice 

t us among newspaper 122 and a general misunderstanding 
of the situation everywhere. am leaving for Washington to-morrow 
mo and will arrive Tuesday mo 


Than for your telegram th reference to contribution. Others 


have responded with like mptn and we will be in good shape 
financially to take care of everything’ which can arise up to the first 


Very" truly, yours. 


Here is another letter, which for obvious reasons will interest 
us: 
May 6, 1912. 
Mr. Grongn W. HINMAN 
The Inter Ocean, Chicago, mu, 
My Dran Mr, Hinman: I have been very much engaged for the past 
— 2 . 75 which will account for my delay in answering yours of the 


0. 
The letter sent out was marked “ Personal and confidential,” and 
its being treated in that way. I did not ask our 


you can de} upon 
people to — 7 st and as yet can give you no definite information, but 


should hear m at an early te. Have been unfortunate in 

. Fonẽbxnr. Went to see him two or three times and called 

at his hotel to-day oa to find that he is in Michigan. You have 

doubtless heard from . Scheutte that Mr. Warren ressed aapi 
matter. 


2 favorably, but seems to want to pee in 
keep you advised of anything that takes place. 
Very truly, yours. 

The Senate committee stated at the hearing that the Mr. 
Forpnry referred to in the foregoing letter is a Member of 
Congress. 

The Democratic Party in 1912 made a vigorous campaign 
upon the proposition that it would lower the cost of living by 
reducing the tariff, and, Mr. Chairman, it gave me a great deal 
of satisfaction to know that the price of sugar, one of the 
articles most necessary to the life of every citizen in the land, 
was actually reduced a little more than 1 cent a pound, which 
was the amount of the reduction of the tariff on sugar made by 
the Underwood law passed by the last Congress. Under the new 
rates from March 1 to July 1, 1914, the refiners’ selling price of 
refined sugar averaged 8.81 cents per pound as compared with an 
average price for the previous 10 years of 4.85 cents per pound. 

Now, note the effect upon the price of sugar of the announce- 
ment that the duty on sugar should be retained. The price 
rapidly advanced during October and November, 1915, until it 
reached 5.78 cents per pound, and to-day it has reached a point 
where it sells for 6.65 cents per pound. 

Of course the author of the bill disclaims any intention of 
giving the sugar barons any special privilege to throttle the 
American people. We are given to understand that the reason 
for making it possible for them to get this bounty or bonus is 
that the Government may get some revenue. Now, if they want 
only the revenue it would be easy enough for the Government 
to procure for itself as revenue the total increase in the price 
of sugar. If we must have a tax upon what the people consume, 
let the Government reduce the tax upon sugar imported to one- 
half the amount proposed to be levied, and then levy a tax of 
equal amount upon the sugar produced within the limits of the 
United States and its Territories. This would secure the total 
increase in price to the Government as revenue and would 
provide fair competition for the sugar producers of this country. 
This would prevent them from monopolizing the market and 
unreasonably advancing the price. As I have already said, I 
do not believe in taxing the people according to the amount of 
food they must have. That is wrong. That is infamous. But 
if we are going to tax people according to the quantity they 
must eat, then let us tax equally what is produced here and 
what is imported. ‘That, at least, will make it certain that the 
Government will receive as revenue whatever may be the in- 
crease in the price on account of the tax. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. HULL]. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, when my confirmed 
reactionary stand-pat friends on the other side raise the black 
flag of special privilege and hark back to the Payne law, I am 
always reminded of the remark of that distinguished Senator 
from Iowa, Mr. Dolliver, to the effect that the year 1909 was 
notable for two great frauds practiced on the American people, 
namely, the alleged discovery of the North Pole by Dr. Cook 
and the enactment of the Payne-Aldrich law, and that the Presi- 
dent with equal enthusiasm sent a telegram of hearty congratu- 
lations to the authors of each. 
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Mr. Chairman, it would be impossible to describe the diligent, 
strenuous, and vain efforts of our friends upon the other side 
to find an issue on which they can with some plausibility go be- 
fore the people in the coming campaign. They have been at- 
tempting through some of their great leaders, like Senator 
Root, to frame up some kind of an issue with respect to our 
foreign affairs, but some of the stand-pat gentlemen on the other 
side, having overindulged, a few days ago, in the political goose 
step, destroyed whatever plans were being perfected in that di- 
rection. They now turn to the old idea of a stand-pat high- 
protective tariff. They are endeavoring as best they can to re- 
vive this old issue, now rapidly becoming academic and obsolete. 

In my judgment, Mr. Chairman, viewing existing conditions, 
both present and prospective, protection, the kind of monopoly- 
breeding protection which gentlemen on the other side have 
been accustomed to proclaim in this country, as an issue is 
practically dead. High protection will certainly not be a 
material or controlling issue in the coming campaign, The 
country has unbounded prosperity under the Underwood law. 
But in their efforts to present that issue we find at every turn 
conflicting views and suggestions emanating from gentlemen 
on the other side of the House. Some of them insist that the 
war was sufficient to overcome the evils of the Underwood 
tariff law, enough to bring about prosperity in this country, 
while others say that the war was not able to overcome its 
other evils enough to allow it to yield a sufficient amount of 
revenue to the Government. Both of those propositions taken 
together are untenable and absurd. Gentlemen upon the other 
side must agree and admit that the war has affected our 
revenues or it has not affected our prosperity. They must also 
admit that even though they assume that the war has had no 
material effect upon either 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. I would like to ask if there is a tax on ex- 
ports? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I take it that the gentleman has 
read the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] 
stated the truth in his remarks on yesterday when referring to 
this bill he said that the Treasury needs the money and that 
is all there is to it. That is true with respect to Democratic 
action in dealing with the tariff; it looks solely to the needs of 
the Treasury. 

Now, gentlemen upon the other side have undertaken to twit 
Democrats by pretending to assume that we have abandoned our 
principle with respect to the removal of the tariff tax from 
sugar. If gentlemen upon the other side will convince the 
beet-sugar manufacturers and the cane-sugar growers and 
manufacturers that we have abandoned that or any other prin- 
ciple with respect to tariff taxation, then I will be willing to 
listen to the remarks of the gentlemen made in this spirit of 
criticism. If gentlemen upon the other side will bring a single 
beet-sugar manufacturer or a cane-sugar grower before this 
House and let him state in his judgment that the Democratic 
Party has abandoned permanently any phase of its doctrine 
with respect to sugar, then I will have more deference for the 
remarks which gentlemen have been making on this floor. 
The truth is, Mr. Chairman, the Democratic Party, in charge 
of the Government, yielded, as the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vanin [Mr, Moore] stated, to expediency in the light of pressing 
war emergencies. We yielded to expediency in this one in- 
stance, while our friends upon the other side yield to expediency 
in all instances. Now, I was surprised at the remarks of my 
friend from Connecticut [Mr. Hirt]. He stated that when 
the Republican Party went out of power they left $149,000,000 
cash in the Treasury, and he states that at present there is 
only $44,000,000, and that, eliminating the amounts deposited 
for the redemption of national-bank notes, and other funds, 
which in some senses are not strictly available for expenditure, 
the Republicans left $80,000,000 in the Treasury, whereas we 
now have only $16,000,000. I am sure the gentleman over- 
looked the fact that $75,000,000 of income tax, which has already 
accrued and will be paid into the Treasury during this fiscal 
year, which accrued at the rate of $6,500,000 per month, would 
properly be an item in his calculation. If that is included, 
then there would be $6,500,000 multiplied by eight, or $54,- 
000,000, added to the $16,000,000 which he gives the present 
adwinistration credit for. 

Mr. HILL. I said the figures were taken from the daily 
Treasury report of March 8, 1913, and March 4, 1916, during 
three years of time. : 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I understand, Mr. Chairman; but 
I nm making the statement that the income tax accrued to the 
Treasury last year at the rate of about $6,500,000 per month. 


Mr. HILL. That will not acerue at all in four months after 
this statement is made. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. ‘This fiscal year. 

Mr. HILL. Will not accrue until four months after this 
statement is made. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. The gentleman is accounting for 
the corporation tax under the Payne law and refuses to include 
the income tax accrued at present. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman allow an inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. It does include the income tax for last year, but 
8 for this year, because that will not come in until June and 

uly. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. But, Mr. Chairman, we are talking 
about the present resources of the Treasury in this fiscal year. 

Mr. HILL. That is exactly what I say. A 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. I will undertake to say that at 
the end of this fiscal year there will be as much and more 
money paid into the Treasury than has ever been paid into the 
Treasury in the history of the Government in a single fiscal 
year. I will say, further, that when the income tax that has ac- 
crued is considered in this caleulation—which is but fair and 
proper—our present state of the Treasury as compared with its 
condition on the 4th of March, 1916, will be very close to those 
figures. 

Now, it has been the habit of gentlemen on the other side to 
undertake to make the impression that under Democratic tax 
laws we have deficits, and that the balance of trade is sometimes 
against this Government. I glanced over the figures some days 
ago, and I found that although it has been claimed that a deficit 
is almost an impossibility under Republican rule, and that the 
balances of trade are always in our favor under their rule, since 
1861 down to the present year the balance of trade has been 
against this country 16 years, and that it was against it during 
2 years of Democratic administration and 14 years of Repub- 
lican administration. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I also found that from 1861 to 1916 there have been 14 
deficits in the ordinary receipts and expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment, including postal receipts and deficiencies. Of those 
14, 5 occurred under Democratic rule and 9 under Republican 
rule. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I went a little further and looked into the deficits that have 
occurred in our total receipts and expenditures since 1861. 1 
found that 27 deficits had occurred in the total reecipts and ex- 
penditures of the Government, and I discovered that 5 of these 
had occurred under Democratic administration and 22 of them 
had occurred under Republican administration. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

The fact is, Mr. Chairman, that while we hear much talk about 
the state of the Treasury, yet up to 1890 it had never been the 
practice of the Government to count as an asset of the Treasury 
either money deposited for the redemption of national-bank 
notes or the subsidiary coin, which was only legal tender to the 
extent of $5; but under the financial stress of that year our 
Republican friends then enacted a law which transferred all 
these so-called assets and trust funds—I think about $54,000,- 
000—from one side of the ledger to the other. In that way they 
made a pretense of having some money in the Treasury at the 
end of that administration, to the extent of two or three million 
dollars. 

But they have not only approved that act; they have gone 
further than that. They have not only utilized the current 
receipts and the subsidiary coin and the deposits for the re- 
demption of national-bank notes, but they have invaded almost 
every trust fund in the Treasury at some time or another during 
their incumbency. I may further say that, when the Payne 
law was reported to this House, gentlemen who now talk very 
loudly about the alleged depleted condition of the Treasury 
solemnly brought into this House a report, unanimously signed 
by them, in which they asserted as a matter of sound finance 
that, in estimating the condition of the Treasury and the ex- 
penditures for a fiscal year in advance, it was good fiscal policy 
to include 5 per cent of the unexpended appropriations already 
made as an amount available for general expenditures, The 
result was that this report, in its estimates, deducted from our 
prospective and estimated expenditures 5 per cent of appropria- 
tions already made, amounting to $45,906,000. 

Let me read you this extract from that report, dated March 
18, 1909, accompanying the Payne tariff bill: 

It is proved by experience and from an examination of the appro- 
priations from year to year that a balance of from 6 to 8 per cent of 
the appropriations calling for the payment of money is unexpended 
at the end of each fiscal year. In estimating for the expenditure of 
money for the han, 1910, the committee has made a deduction of only 
5 cent on account, in order to furnish a conservative estimate. 

he estimates of the revenue to be derived from customs made by 
the committee, and found below, are on the basis of the importations 
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for the fiscal year 1906. That year was selected because it was the 
last year of normal conditions. If the year 1907 had been taken as a 
basis, at least $30,000,000 would be added to this estimate, and it is 
quite probable that the importations under this bill during the second 
year of its existence will equal or exceed those of 1907, and that the 
revenue will approach the same amount. 

With these explanations, the committee submits the following tabie 
showing the estimate of the amount of money required to meet the 
expenditures under the appropriations for 1910, and the estimate for 
revenue, viz: 

Total appropriations for 1910— 
Deduct estimated sinking-fund ap- 
$60, 000, 000. 00 


propriation.. 4 Shoo eas, 
Deduct bank-note 
30, 000, 000. 00 
‘anal appropria- 
onds.. 35, 886, 190. 58 


$1, 044, 014, 298. 23 


(paid by banks 
Deduct Panama 

tion, to be provided by 
125, 886, 190. 58 


918, 128, 107. 65 
Deduct 5 per cent estimated appropriations whic 
45, 906, 405. 88 


are not usually expended 
872, 221, 701. 77 


Amount for which revenue is to be provided_ 
Estimated revenues, report Secretary 
Treasury: 
From internal revenue $250, 000, 000 
From miscellaneous revenue 2 


62, 000, 900 
223, 340, 712 


From postal revenue 
Estimated by committee from— 
Customs under proposed bill... 305. 225, 173 
Internal revenue on legacies, 
nt isos sel pate Atel Las AF EAS 20, 000, 000 
Internal revenue on cigarettes, 
r 1. 500, 000 
862, 065, 885. 00 
DB Pe ee A ep ee yen a ere 10, 155, 816. 77 


Now, if any Democrat on this floor had even suggested that 
policy at present he would almost have been driven out of this 
Hall by the denunciation and criticism of gentlemen on the 
other side. This Democratic administration has never been re- 
duced to that extremity, and I predict that it never will be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see has expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
utes more. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I listened to the 
reading of an English publication by the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Hirt] on yesterday inclining toward a protective 
tariff. I have here a publication which would be taken for a 
resolution adopted by the Home Market Club, of Boston, or 
gotten out by the American Heonomist, which stands for ultra- 
high protection. This, however, in reality was adopted by the 
Association of Saxon Manufacturers. We have heard much 
pretended fear expressed by a few individuals in regard to the 
prospective dumping by Europe of its surplus products upon us, 
but I find upon an investigation that Europe is in far greater 
fear of this result from the United States than any intelligent 
citizen of this country is in fear of this result from Europe. 
This association solemnly resolved that raw materials, semi- 
manufactures, and manufactures themselyes be subjected, so far 
as imports are concerned, to an embargo, limiting imports to only 
a percentage of those that were coming in before the war, in 
order that Germany might have time to readjust her commercial 
conditions and to build up and to revive her industries and her 
financial affairs from the ruinous effects of the war. Here is a 
translation of that resolution: 

FOREIGN TARIFFS. 
[Jan. 17, 1916.] 
GERMANY—PROPOSED MEASURES FOR PROTECTION OF GERMAN MARKET, 
[Handel und Gewerbe, Nov. 20, 1915.) 


The Association of Saxon Manufacturers (Verband Süchsischer In- 
dustrieller) adopted the following resolution on October 7, 1915: 
“In view of the danger of a scarcity of raw materials, semimanufac- 
tures, and manufactures that may be caused by the change in the 
economic life of Germany from war conditions to those of peace, and the 
possibility that a sudden resumption of commercial relations with the 
yeesent hostile countries upon the conclusion of the war will result in 
he flooding of the German market with foreign products, the Associa- 
tion of Saxon Manufacturers considers it necessary that the Bundesrath 
(Federal Council) adopt proper measures to guard against such dis- 
lacement of German industry from the German market, and believes 
hat this could be accomplished most expeditiously by a temporary re- 
striction of foreign imports of semimanufactures and manufactures to a 
fixed portion of such imports prior to the war.” 


Mr. Chairman, I have in the same connection a statement 
from a noted English economist. When the Payne law was 
pending the Republicans in the Senate published and circulated 
extensively as a public document an argument by Mr. J. Ellis 
Barker, of England, entitled “One Hundred Points Against 
Free Trade.” They circulated that all over the country. I 
have here now a recent magazine article by this same gentle- 


Mr, Chairman, I yield to the gentleman five 


The gentleman is recognized for five min- 
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man, whose arguments and statements they are estopped from 
denying, showing clearly and convincingly, according to the 
census of the United States for 1909 and the census of England 
for 1907, the relative cost of production in this country and in 
England in about twenty important industries. I read: 


{Excerpt from a London magazine on Great Britain’s war finance and 
economic future, entitled “A forecast and a warning,” by J. Ellis 
Barker. (Source—The Nineteenth Century and After, Dec., 1915.)1 


The greatest resource of every nation is, in Colbert's words, the labor 
of the people. Unfortunately, the labor of the British people is very 
largely wasted. If we compare the 1 of labor in this coun- 
try and in the United States we find, incredible as it may sound, that 
American labor is about three times as efficient as is British labor; that 
one American worker produces approximately as much as do three 
British workers. This assertion can be proved by means of the British 
and the United States censuses of production. The British census of 
production refers to the year 1907 and the American census to the 
year 1909. The two years lie so near together that one may fairly 
compare the results given. There iz, of course, a difficulty in compar- 
ing the efficiency of British and American labor. In the first place the 
industries in the two countries have not always been officially classi- 
fied in the same manner. Therefore many industries, such as the iron 
industry, can not be compared by means of the census figures. In the 
second place the qualities of American and British produce frequently 
differ widely. These considerations have necessarily narrowed the 
range of comparative figures. The following table contains statistics 
relating to some British and American industries which may fairly be 
compared. They will show conclusively that in many of the com- 

rable industries the Americen workers produce 1 three 
imes as large a quantity of goods as do their English colleagues, and 
that they succeed in producing three times as much, not use they 
work three times as hard, but because, as is shown in the table. the 
United States use in the identical industries approximately three times 
as much horsepower per 1,000 men as does Great Britain, The fol- 


lowing figures are extracted from_a fuller table, which appeared in an 
article of mine published in the Fortnightly Review for August, 1913, 
to which [ would reter those who desire further details. They were 


much discussed at the time, but they have hitherto not been success- 
fully challenged. 


Production 
Articles. per year 
Boots and Shoes: 
-| $97, 792,318 | 117,565 72 
„| 512,798,000 | 198, 297 486 
10, 059, 056 19,84 5 
* 7 39, 514 590 
17, 621, 507 13, 335 
„205, 000 20, 886 
Cloth 
Kingdom........ 302, 545, 439 |- 392, 45 
United States 820, 393, 165 
Cocoa, chocolate, and con- 
rere 
United Kingdom........ 78, 696, 172 364 
United States 7, 186, 000 
Cotton h poo 
United Kingdom. . . . 642,378,000 
United States. x 
Spara watches: 2,083, 165 
Kingdom x 
United States. 35, 197 000 
9, 961, 726 
53, 266, 000 
irea 
United Kingdom.. ..| 3,294,621 
United States 34, 112, 000 
Gloves: 
United Kingdom. 5, 134,158 
United States „631, 000 
Hats and sopi: 
United Kingdom........ 25, 578, 324 
United States „Ns, 
Hosiery: = 
United Kingdom........ 42, 736, 268 
United States 200, 143, 000 
Leather tanning and dress- 
Enited Kingdom 89, 003, 419 
United States 327, 874, 000 
es: 
4, 194, 923 
11,353, 000 
44,416, 546 
* , 000 
66, 286, 597 
267, 657, 000 
3, 849, 402 
695, 000 
65, 931, 342 
, 876, 
Silk: 
United Kingdom........ 26, O11, 443 
United States „912, 
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Tons of coal produced per annum per person employed. 
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Australia, N. 
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ears it was cheaper. 

have now been deprived. Of late 
creased wages and reduced output, 
per cent higher than American coal "priog bee 
e British manufacturing interests suffer not only from 
output due to o inefficient machinery and insufficient power to e 
but also from unnecessarily high coal prices. 


While British masters were o. —— to industrial pene: and | and to 
innovations from Conparvatien. rom indifference, 2 laai 
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eaders that their greatest interest lay in a wage and in a low 
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Net produce per worker per week. 


States an 


$7.15 $17.46 
5.25 13.98 
13.20 24. 
6.52 a1. 
8.80 24. 52 
7.53 13.06 
8.04 19.40 
8.10 20. 39 
11.33 22.34 
9.09 17.65 
6.82 20.49 
6.16 13.37 
11. 88 24.61 
9.90 35.77 
24.29 61.95 
11.00 25.87 
7.61 sa 
24.26 39. 
5.37 17.31 


ers produce per week, as a rule, from two to three times as much net 
as their Bri coll es. As no worker can possibly obtain for his 
work more than the entire value of his work, it is clear “nat the British 
worker, in ean not obtain more than 


pa. for instance, 
roduces ais table, which has not 
are high in America and 


Mr. FORDNEY. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Stemp]. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Chairman, in introducing the free-sugar 
bill in the House of Representatives on March 14, 1912, Mr. 
UNDERWOOD said: 

There is no bill that more clearly marks the divi 
the two political parties of this country than does this b 

The bill admitting sugar into this country free of duty. This 
is another way of stating that, should there be confusion in any 
man’s mind as to whether he belonged to the Republican Party 
or to the Democratic Party, there was at least one sure and 
permanent guide in eliminating this confusion, and that is that 
if a man favored free sugar he was a Democrat and if he 
favored a duty on sugar he was a Republican. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] Mr. Unperwoop also stated that the dif- 
ferences between the two parties on this subject were of histori- 
eal standing and so fundamental as not to be composed, 

In spite of this position taken by the former Democratic 
leader of the House of Representatives, and in spite of the fact 
that advocacy of free sugar offers to Democrats generally their 
only means of self-identification, the Democratic members of 
the Ways and Means Committee joined with the Republican 
members of the committee in adopting the Republican position 
in favor of retaining the present sugar duty, and I congratulate 
them upon their action. 


line between 
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I voted for a retention of the duties on sugar in 1912, in 1913, 
and will do so again when this bill comes before the House. 

It is interesting, however, to note the reasons advanced by 
ine Democratic leaders for changing their position and advo- 
cating this Republican doctrine. Their report says: 

This legislation is made necessary in order that the Treasury may 
have the benefit of the revenue receipts from sugar to assist in meeting 
the decline in customs and postal receipts, due to the disturbed condi- 
tions resulting from the European war, and also to assist in meeting 
the decline in ordinary internal-revenue receipts. 

It becomes, therefore, the subject of investigation as to whether 
there has been any decline in postal revenues, ordinary internal- 
revenue receipts, and custom duties; and if so, whether such 
decline has been brought about by conditions resulting from the 
European war. 

Treating these subjects in order, let us examine the situation 

relating to postal revenues. Mr. Unprrwoop, on December 17, 
1915, while addressing another body on the subject of the Under- 
wood tariff bill and the sufficiency of the revenues therefrom, 
said: 

It was assumed at the time the present law was written that postal 
receipts would take care of postal expenditures, and I believe that can 
be assumed as a fact to-day and for the immediate future. 

One gets confirmation of this view in a statement issued by 
Postmaster General Burleson, November 5, 1915, in which he 
announces the “ return of postal receipts to practically a normal 
rate of increase.” 

Mr. Burleson goes so far as to use this normality of the in- 
crease-in postal receipts to prove the return of prosperity and 
normal business conditions, the lack of such returning prosperity 
being a very sore subject with our Democratic officials. 

The Third Assistant Postmaster General, Mr. Dockery, sus- 
tains Mr. Burleson in reference to postal receipts in a statement 
issued December 20, 1915, in which he states that— 


A veritable slump occurred in August, the first month of the war, and 
— decline in receipts followed monthly until November, when they 
reached the point of lowest depression— 

This was more than 16 months ago. 

Then the tide turned. Poise was regained and business began to 
adjust itself to existing conditions, and have been climbing up ever since, 
in step with increasing prosperity and commercial activity throughout 
the country. 

I also read Mr. Dockery’s letter to me of March 15, in fur- 
ther confirmation of the statement that postal receipts are in- 
creasing and not decreasing: 

Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, March 15, 1916. 
Hon. C. B. SLEMP, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. Stump: In compliance with your request by telephone 
to-day I submit the following statement of postal receipts at the 50 
largest st offices for the months of January and February, 1913, 


po: 
1914, 1915, and 1916, respectively : 


1913 1916 


1914 | 1915 


$12, 629, 225. 55 | $11, 586, 330.10 | $ 
11, 607, 402.66 11,074, 330.13 


A. M. Dockery, 
Third Assistant Postmaster General. 

Thus do Mr. Dockery and Mr. Burleson refute the claims 
that there is a decline in postal revenues and therefore render 
unjustifiable a claim that the sugar duties are retained because 
of the falling off of postal receipts. It would be idle to comment 
on the lack of coordination of consistency or sincerity in Demo- 
cratic leaders issuing statements that are so contradictory. 
So much for this feature. 

Let us next examine the ordinary internal-reyenue receipts. 
These receipts for five years, for the eight months preceding 
March 1, are as follows: 
Eight months ending — 

Feb. 29, 


$12, 386, 358. 08 
11,242, 080. 96 


—ͤ— 


12, 832, 655. 81 
12, 805, 615. 20 


Yours, very truly, 


d. 22. 19122——— — kl — $195, S61, 423 
Feb. 28 — — — — “201, 650, 118 
Feb. 28, — — 209. „503 
Feb. 28, 1918. -- 216, 268, 964 


15 , 268, 

Feb. 29, 1916. — 252, 775, 774 

It will be seen from these figures, which are the latest figures 
available at the Treasury Department, that there has been a 
steady increase in ordinary internal-revenue receipts for the 
past five years. They show conclusively the Democratic con- 
tention that the proposed retention of duties on sugar as due to 
a decline in internal-revenue receipts to be utterly fallacious 
and without any foundation whatever. There might have oc- 
curred a decline in ordinary internal-revenue receipts after the 
passnge of the Underwood tariff bill because of the demoraliza- 
tion it occasioned to the business interests of this country and 
the consequent limiting of the ability to purchase internal-rey- 


enue articles on the part of the American people, and doubtless 
there would have been a falling off of such receipts for a few 
months at the beginning of the European war. The Democratic 
Party was prompt to recognize this decline, however, and imme- 
diately imposed the present onerous stamp taxes on the Ameri- 
can public to make up for such decline. These stamp taxes still 
remain and are included within the figures just given. It will 
be observed that the ordinary internal-revenue receipts for the 
eight months ending February 29, 1916, was $252,775,774. It is 
estimated that this includes about $60,000,000 duties collected 
as war taxes. If this should be eliminated, there would remain 
about $193,000,000 as purely ordinary internal-revenue receipts, 
which would compare favorably with such receipts under the 
Republican administrations, As a matter of fact, however, by 
including these war taxes the Democratic Party for eight months 
has had available at least $60,000,000 more from these sources 
than the Republican administration ever, had. For an entire 
year this additional revenue amounts to about $90,000,000. 
There is no reason therefore for the Democrats to argue a restora- 
tion of the duties on sugar on the theory that there is a decline 
in the ordinary internal-reyenue receipts. The logical Demo- 
cratic argument should be to remove the remaining duties on 
sugar because of the excessive amount of revenue received from 
ordinary internal-revenue receipts, which excess is shown to be 
much greater than the total amount that will be secured through 
the duties on sugar, estimated to be about $50,000,000. So much 
for this feature. 

Let us now examine the customs revenues with reference 
their decline. 

It is not only confusing but amazing for Democratic leaders 
to complain of the decline in customs duties, when their whole 
theory of tariff legislation involved a reduction in customs du- 
ties. This reduction has not only been defended but made a 
subject of boast and pride by Democratic leaders, who con- 
tended that diminished customs revenues was positive proof of 
the saving to the American people brought about by the Under- 
wood tariff bill. Now, they would inaugurate new legislation 
and take the Republicans’ position on sugar because customs 
duties were reduced. Mr. Unprrwoop has stated time and 
again, not only at the time of the passage of the Underwood 
tariff bill but subsequently, that he expected such declinein cus- 
toms revenue; that the Underwood tariff bill was based on that 
theory ; and that loss in customs revenue thereby is to be made 
up by an increased corporation tax and the imposition of the 
income tax. If one should agree with the argument of Mr. 
UnDERWoop on December 17, 1915, it would render absurd the 
Democratic contention of the members of the Ways and Means 
Committee in regard to decline in customs revenue, as a basis 
for sugar legislation. He claimed that the falling off in the cus- 
toms revenue for the year 1914, as compared with 1912, was 
only $19,193,045, and as compared with 1913, the last year of 
the Payne law, only $26,762,868. He shows, however, in de- 
fending his bill from a revenue standpoint that the income-tax 
law added more than $45,000,000 new money to offset this loss 
in customs revenue. Thus by his new legislation he more than 
makes up for the loss in customs revenue and actually adds 
$19,000,000 new money to the Treasury. 

From Mr. UN DERwoop's statement, therefore, it would be ab- 
surd for the Democratic Party to change their historical posi- 
tion on the sugar question on account of a decline in duties for 
which they have more than compensated. 

The situation has not been stated fairly, because no part of 
the year 1915 was considered by Mr. UNDbEnwoob, else he would 
have been forced to admit the complete failure of his bill as a 
customs-revenue producer. Let us, then, see what are the facts. 


to 


The customs receipts for the eight months’ period to the last 
day of February for each year for the last five years are as 
follows: 


$201, 858, 207 
222, 887, 540 
199, 614, 527 
138, 684, 521 
131, 854, 332 

I take eight-month periods because the circulars issued by 
the Treasury Department contained this information from 

June 30 of each year to the date of the issue of the circulars, 

and I considered March 1 as a fair and recent date for com- 

parison. The figures show conclusively that there has been a 

marked decline in customs revenues, and that this decline 

amounts to more than 83% per cent of what had been collected 
under Republican law. We can all agree on this.. Democrats, 

Republicans, Socialists, and everyone else can unite on this 

point. The figures are indisputable; customs revenues have 

fallen off, and the statement of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee to this extent, and to this extent only, is correct. 
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We come now to a discussion of the cause of this decline, 


and the remedy therefor. 
decline was brought about by disturbed conditions resulting from 
the European war. They claim that the European war brought 
about a decline in importations, and that this necessarily meant 
the decline in customs revenues. Their whole argument would 

Fall to the ground if importations were normal, and yet cus- 
toms revenues. declined. 

Republicans claim that there is a decline in customs revenues, 
but that this decline is due to the placing of articles on the free 
list, and in other reductions in the tariff schedule, brought 
about by the Underwood tariff bill. They claim that importa- 
tions are practically normal and ever increasing, 

Let us see which is right. 

I now give figures showing the value of our imports for the 
past four calendar years, the duty collected, and the average 
duty rate, for about 92 per cent. of our total imports. 


Full year under Republican law. 

Last three months under Democratic law. 
Last five months under war conditions—te: 
Full war period. 

An analysis of these figures shows that in 1915, a full year war 
period, imports fell off but slightly over 1} per cent compared 
with 1912, a full Republican year; but customs revenues fell 
off over 89 per cent. They demonstrate the normality of impor- 
tations and coincidentally the decline in customs revenues. 

Imports declined 1.50 per cent; customs declined 39 per cent. 

The inquiry naturally runs as to what duties would. have 
been collected had the Payne bill been in force during the pre- 
ceding years. It is impossible to determine this, because no one 
can say what effect on importations tariff reductions would 
make; but assuming they would have been the same—and under 
the circumstances involved in our business opportunities arising 
from the European war I believe this to be fair—some interest- 
ing figures result. 

If we take certain articles on the dutiable list in the Payne 


mporary curtailment. 


representing the loss of revenues on each article transferred 
from the dutiable to the free list: 
Loss in revenue 6 months ending Dec. 31, 1915. 
Articles made free: 
Wool 


— —— — M * 
8 


Loss of revenue on sugar 
— animals 


9 ——— 880, 
Laths and 600, 
Wood pul 


34, 600, 000 

Here is an approximate loss from the placing of these articles 
on the free list for six months of $34,600,000. On the same basis 
for the entire year of 1915 there would have been a loss of twice 
this amount, or $69,200,000 as a total loss in revenue for the 
year 1915 by placing those articles on the free list. It is difi- 
cult, on account of classifications, to estimate the losses in duties 
on articles on which the duty was simply reduced and the article 
not placed on the free list. An estimate of $3,000,000 per month 
loss due to such reductions would be found to be fair, or $36,- 
000,000 per annum. Or we have as a summary of revenue loss: 


Loss in duties by the Underwood tariff bill, calendar 
goar ROLDE NY transferring articles from the dutiable to 


e saat feces EE EEEE RES o ROO, OOO: 
Loss in duties in other reduction of duties. 36, 000, 000 
e tarragon renter . 1100 200; COG 


Now, Mr. Chairman, the cost of Mr. Wilson’s proposed pro- 
gram of preparedness is $98,000,000. So had our old tariff 


The Democratic leaders claim that this: 


rates been in existence during the past year of 1915 we could 
have collected enough revenue therefrom to pay for this entire 
program. of preparedness and still have a surplus in the 
Treasury. 


If we take more recent figures, the results show that we are 
going from bad to worse, so far as the Democratic tariff law. 
is concerned. The average rate of duty on all imports coming 
into this country in December was only 94 per cent and for 
January only 8 per cent, as against: an average of about 17 per 
cent under the last full calendar year of the Republican tariff 
law. The importations for December, 1915, for example, were 
$171,832,505, an amount of imported goods seldom exceeded 
in our history, and yet we collected from this huge body 
of foreign goods less than $17,000,000, whereas under a Repub- 
lican tariff law we collected in December, 1912, on an average 
rate of 15.7 per cent, more than $24,000,000 from importations 
amounting to $154,005,444, or $17,000,000 less. The same story 
is told by the duties collected from January, 1916, importations, 
that amounted to $184,192,000, the largest amount of goods ever 
brought into this country in any January, and yet we collected 
only $15,544,000 of customs duties, at an average rate of duty 
of 8 per cent. whereas in January, 1913, with only $163,000,000 
of importations, we collected under a Republican law, at an 
average rate of about 18 per cent, over $29,000,000 for our 
Treasury. I would not accept these monthly statements as de- 
fining any general condition except for the fact that. the con- 
clusions therefrom are borne out entirely during the existence 
of the Underwood tariff law. They again show that the decline 
in customs revenues is due to the removal of tariff duties in- 
stead of to the restriction of importations. 

If we apply Payne rates to the importations for January, 
1916, we will have more interesting results. 

These importations cover about $184,000,000. Applying the 
average rate under the Payne bill during the last Republican 
year of 17 per cent. to these importations we would get $31,- 
240,000, or an increase of about $15,700,000 over the amount 
received under the Underwood bill, or, summarizing: 


Duties estimated had Payne rates been in effect month of 
January, 1916. 


—— — ines 40, 000 


—— DA NA 2 
Duties actually collected January, 1516 — “15, 500, 000 


Loss for month of January, 1916. 15, 740, 000 
To check this estimate I give the loss in revenue for most of 
the articles transferred from the dutiable to the free list in the 
Underwood bill for the month of January, 1916: 
Approximate loss in revenue, month of January, 1916. 


Articles placed on free list: 

7 rr: ::!!! 
—:!: . .. . MY SS) 
Fresh meats —— —̃ — 220, 000 
Cured fish — —— — 120. 000 
Dressed fish — — — — 100. 000 
(e ES N D „ 80, 000 
. ae . E 185, 000 

ituminous 0, 
6 80, 000 
Boards 80, 000 
Go a SOS IAL 15, 000 
Lathes and hinge ' « 1— ..-—--—- 000 
Wood pulp „000 
PNG Mi oes cs ca ms ca cove ͤͤ—. —. — 7, 000 
jp) Ea Se a ee — 12, 000 
6 Bt Ste Sheet cent stat em Ren DE Re ee ae St — 11. 199, 000 


This represents the loss on the transfer to the free list and the 
loss on sugar alone for one single month of January, 1916. 
The remainder, I have no doubt, would be had from a restora- 
tion of other duties of the Payne bill, other than the free list. 
Assuming $3,000,000 gains from such revenues, we would have 
as a loss $14,000,000 for this month, which is somewhat less 
than the estimate above. 

One only needs to multiply this $14,000,000 by 12 to get the 
annual loss in revenue due to the change in the tariff law, based 
upon the January importations and duties therefrom, It will 
for the year 1916 amount to a loss of $168,000,000 per annum, 
which we are now giving to the foreigner at the expense of our 
home producer and at the expense of our home wage earner. If 
these duties were restored, according to these figures, they would 
be sufficient to meet the entire additional expenditures required 
by the preparedness program, includiyg all the provisions that 
the President advocates in regard to all increase in Army, Navy, 
and fortifications, and still leave a surplus of over $70,000,000, 
which would justify removing the onerous and unjust war tax 
now imposed upon the people, or to summarize: 


Estimated loss revenue, 1916, due to disregarding Payne 
ent net eeemendinea =e 
8 ess : 
fitamp and other war ar 30 830.808 
8 are a ss. 000, 006 
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Let this restoration of sugar duties be the forerunner of other 
changes in tariff duties in accordance with the long-established 
principles of the Republican Party. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in the mes- 
sage delivered by the President at the opening of the present 
Congress he stated that “ National defense is the particular mat- 
ter that lies at the very front of my whole thought as I address 
you to-day.” He advocated a larger Army and Navy. To pro- 
vide the necessary revenues he recommended the retention of 
the present emergency tax and the duty on sugar, as well as 
certain new taxes. His recommendations concerning the emer- 
gency tax and the duty on sugar agree with the previous recom- 
mendations of the Secretary of the Treasury upon the same 
subjects. 

The President, however, goes further than simply to advise 
increasing the Army and Navy. In speaking upon the “ single 
theme, the preparation of the Nation to care for its own se- 
curity,” he says: 

While we of the preparation of the Nation to make sure of her 
security and her effective power we must not fall into the patent error 
of supposing that her peat, strength comes from armaments and mere 
safeguards of written law. It comes, of course, from her people, their 
energy. their success in their undertakings, their free 8 to 
use the natural resources of our great homeland and of the lands out- 
side our continental borders which look to us for protection, for en- 
courugement, and for assistance in their development; from th 
zation and freedom and vitality of our economic life. 
questions which engaged the attention of the last Congress are more 
vital to the Nation ih this its time of test than at any other time. We 
can not adequately make ready for any trial of our strength unless we 
wisely and promptly direct the force of our laws into these all-impor- 
tant fields of domestic action. A matter which, it seems to me, we 
should have very much at heart is the creation of the right instru- 
mentalities by which to mobilize our economic resources in any time of 
national necessity. 

He further recommends an appropriation that would enable 
him to organize, from leading civilians, a board “ who can sug- 
get the best way in which to bring about prompt cooperation 
among the manufacturers of the country, should it be necessary, 
and those who would assist to bring the technical skill of the 
country to the aid of the Government in the solution of particu- 
lar problems of defense.” With the utmost emphasis he de- 
clares: 

What is most important is tbat the industries and resources of the 
country should be available end ready for mobilization. 

Finally, in the last paragraph, the President sums up his 
entire message in these words: 

For what we are seeking now, what in my mind is the single thought 
of this message, is national efficiency and security. 

It is very evident from the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the message of the President that the adminis- 
tration favors the retention of the present duty on sugar as a 
practical means of securing necessary governmental revenues 
to carry out the present program of national defense. Such a 
reason for a duty on sugar is more or less transient. When the 
extraordinary expenses incident to the sudden increase of the 
Army and Navy have been met and the equilibrium of national 
expenditures is again restored the advisability of a duty on 
sugar might not be apparent and the pendulum would once more 
wing toward free sugar. 

In former years I occasionally attended a circus to witness 
the high and lofty tumbling of the acrobats. This form of enter- 
tainment has a peculiar fascination for me. During the past 
three years I have had no occasion to attend the circus. The 
nerobatic feats of the present administration have afforded all 
the diversion that any sane citizen could desire. 

Originally, the administration declared for Pamma tolls. 
Afterwards it begged Congress to repeal the toll bill “ for secret 
reasons,” which it was not willing to give even to the leaders 
of the Democratic Party in Congress. It declared for noninter- 
ference in Mexico; then sent a military and naval expedition to 
Vera Cruz; then withdrew all armed forces from Vera Cruz. 
It stated that the Mexicans could settle their own internal dif- 
ficulties; then determined that Huerta should not be president; 
then assisted Villa against Huerta; then turned its support to 
Carranza in opposition to Villa. Now, the American guns placed 
in Villa’s hands have been turned against our people. A year 
ago the administration pooh-poohed the idea of preparedness. 
Now the President says, “ Preparedness stands in the very front 
of my whole thought.” Two years ago the only increase which 
the administration favored for the American Navy was the 
dreadnaught Friendship and the enemy destroyer Fellowship. 
Now the President wants within the next year the construction 
of 2 battleships, 2 battle cruisers, 3 scout cruisers, 15 de- 
stroyers, 5 field submarines, 25 coast submarines, 2 gunboats, 
and 1 hospital ship. Still further increase is to be made 


throughout subsequent years. Twice the administration has 
favored a tax on automobiles and twice this plan of taxation 
has been withdrawn. It raised its hands in holy horror against 
making war loans by American financiers; then it permitted 


the greatest war loan in history to be floated in the United 
States. With righteous indignation it declared for progressive 
democracy, then formed alliances with machine Democrats in 
every State. In the alleged interest of a free market basket it 
passed a law removing the duty on sugar. Under the guise of 
a revenue tariff it now asks for a duty on sugar. 

It declared for the protection of American trade on the high 
seas, but passed a law that drove many of our ships from the 
ocean. With strident voice it proclaimed that there should be 
no combinations in restraint of trade; then enacted a law 
which specifically exempted farmers and laborers from such 
combinations. To-day the administration is using the single- 
term plank of the Democatic national platform of 1912 as a 
springboard from which it may turn a back somersault into the 
White House for another four years. 

While the administration is now temporarily standing on 
the sound Republican doctrine of national defense and urging 
that legislation should be shaped so that the industries and re- 
sources of the country “shall be ready and available for mobili- 
zation” to the end that we may have national efficiency and 
security,” I desire to take advantage of the opportunity and 
discuss— 

THE DUTY ON SUGAR AS A MEANS OF NATIONAL DEFENSE. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am glad to take part in this 
discussion. to-day. I must concede that I believe men who 
differ with me politically are honest in their convictions; but 
the man who is honest in his conviction that this great sugar 
industry can survive in this country without protection must be 
in a very unsettled frame of mind if he is familiar with the 
industry, with the cost of production and the cost of the es- 
tablishment of the industry, in this country, and the cost of 
establishment and cost of the production of sugar abroad. 

I have on the frame behind me a picture of a magnificent 
beet-sugar factory. I thought by looking at that picture you 
could determine better the importance of this great industry. 
We have in the United States to-day 77 of those sugar fac- 
tories. Twelve of them are not in operation. Last year 17 were 
out of commission. 

These 77 factories have cost $100,000,000. Gentlemen, an in- 
dustry with an investment in the machinery and plant of $100,- 
000,000 is an important industry. This is all American-owned 
capital. Since the enactment of our present tariff law, of which 
my beloved friend, Mr. Unperwoop, is the author—and I love 
him as I do a brother—there has not been the establishment of 
a single sugar factory in the United States. Since the enact- 
ment of that law on the 22d day of October, 1913, there have 
been some 20 sugar factories built on the island of Cuba, 11 of 
which were built during the calendar year 1915. 

Mr. MAYS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will; yes. 

Mr. MAYS. Is the gentleman not informed that six factories 
are in process of construction in Utah and Idaho at the present 
time? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; I am not, but I am informed that 
there are four now under contract for construction in the whole 
United States, contracted for since the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury announced that you were going to repeal the free-sugar 
clause in the Underwood Tariff Act. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] They will be built, provided they can secure 
beet seed for the coming year. 

Gentlemen, the sugar industry is one of great importance to 
the South. Cane sugar was first introduced in Louisiana by the 
Jesuit fathers in 1751. Down to 1795 molasses only was made 
from cane. Then the production of sugar began. 

In 1789, when the first tariff law of this country was enacted, 
it gave a stimulus to that industry, and I want to read to you 
the enacting clause of that law, approved July 4, 1789: 


Whereas it is necessary for the rt of Government, for the dis- 
charge of debts of the United States, and the encouragement and pro- 
tection of manufactures that duties be laid on goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise imported into the United States. 


Yet some of our friends will say that we never had a protec- 
tive tariff on sugar until after the Civil War. In that very act 
of 1789 the duty placed upon brown sugar was 14 cents per 
pound and 3 cents a pound on leaf sugar. 

The growth of the cane industry of the South began in about 
1820, and because there are several gentlemen who want to 
speak on this subject I will not go into that in detail, but I will 
call your attention to the production of sugar in the South from 
1852 down to date. 
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From and including the year 1852 down to 1860 there was an 
aren each year of sugar produced in Louisiana of 156,000 
ons. 

From 1861 to 1870 the average was 63,000 tons. During a por- 
tion of that period the industry in the South was practically 
destroyed by the Civil War. 

From 1871 to 1880, inclusive, the production was 79,000 tons 
anaually. 

Now, listen, gentlemen. 
duction was 133,000 tons. 

Under the stimulus of the McKinley tariff law, which provided 
for a bounty on the production of sugar in the United States, 
from 1891 to 1895—which period took in a portion of the time 
the Wilson tariff law was upon our statute books, when the 
duty was 40 per cent ad valorem, or about 80 cents per 100 
pounds—the industry produced 263,000 tons per year. 

From 1896 to 1900, inclusive, the annual production was 
273,000 tons, and from 1901 to 1905, 330,000 tons under the infiu- 
ence and encouragement of the Dingley tariff law. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

From 1906 to 1912, inclusive, the production was 352,000 tons 
annually under a Republican tariff law. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Under the reduction in the rates of duty of our present ex- 
isting tariff law the average production dropped to 188,000 tons, 
or a loss of 46} per cent in the States of Louisiana and Texas. 
Now comes the most disastrous part of all. Day before yester- 
day I received by telegraph a statement that the output of 
Louisiana and Texas sugar for the years 1915 and 1916 is but 
121,000 tons, a loss of about 70 per cent in that industry under 
the influence of existing law. 

The first successful effort in the United States in the pro- 
duction of beet sugar was made by one E. H. Dyer, who estab- 
lished a factory at Alvarado, Cal., in 1879. It seemed as 
though that industry would fail up to 1883, with a total of six 
factories in the United States that year; but a few years later 
the industry began to bloom as the roses of June. My friends, 
one gentleman said yesterday in answer to my friend and col- 
league from Michigan [Mr. Loup] that it was not meritorious 
to impose this tax upon all the people for three sugar factories 
in the gentleman's district. I do not give the exact words, but 
that was the gist of his argument. The gentleman forgets that 
there are 77 of these magnificent factories in the United States, 
scattered over 17 States of this Union. Stop and think of it 
for a minute, you who oppose this magnificent industry, 

Another gentleman [Mr. Keatine, from Colorado] said that 
we never had as low a price for sugar in this country as we had 
from the adoption of the Underwood tariff law down to the be- 
ginning of the war in Europe. Let me give him a little light on 
the subject. From the time the beet-sugar industry of this 
country produced 40,000 tons annually to the time it has in- 
creased to its present greatness, or to 700,000 tons—a little less 
than at present—the average wholesale price of granulated 
sugar was lowered in the markets of the United States from 
$4.97 per hundred pounds to $4.11 per hundred pounds. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Do you believe the sugar refiners were responsible for that 
reduction? If you are of that opinion just get the sugar sta- 
tistical and trade journals and study the prices and quotations. 
When the domestic crop is on the market, from October until 
the following March or April, and sometimes May—at which 
time our domestie is exhausted—you will find that ever since 
the beet-sugar industry in this country became well estab- 
lished the price of sugar, when the domestic crop was on the 
market, has been lowered to the consumer. And immediately 
upon the going off the market of the domestic product the price 
has gone up for the balance of the year. 

The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEATING], who represents 
a great sugar-producing State, said yesterday that the owners 
of the seaboard refineries, the trusts, as he called them, were 
all in favor of a protective tariff on sugar. I called his atten- 
tion to the fact that he was in error, but he stated that it was 
I that was wrong, and told me to consult the records of my own 
committee. I did, and here is what I find. 

There came before the committee Claus A. Spreckels, presi- 
dent of the Federal Sugar Refining Co., who is the paymaster 
of Frank C. Lowry, whom I will mention before I conclude. 
Here is what he said when before the Hardwick sugar in- 
vestigating committee, of which I was a member. 

Mr. HIN Ds, of Maine: “In other words, perhaps you would 
take the tariff all off and have free trade?” Mr. Spreckels 
said: “I would have free trade absolutely.” [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 


From 1881 to 1890 the average pro- 


Charles E. Heike, secretary of the American Sugar Refining 
Co., appeared before that same investigating committee, and I 
asked him the following question: 

Now, Mr. Heike, if the duty were removed absolutely on sugar, could 
we produce cane or beet sugar in this country? 

Mr. oa Spree tae oo troy the ind I 

r. DNEY. wou r t 
u aS: estroy the industry absolutcly in 

Mr. HEIKE, Yes. 

Mr. Fonb xxx. And you would approve of that? 

Mr. HEIKE, Yes. i 

That was the secretary of the American Sugar Refining Co, 
that the gentleman from Colorado said wanted protection. 

William ©. Gilmore, a partner of Arbuckle Bros., testified. 
He was asked by Judge Madison, poor fellow, since deceased : 

In other words, you think the thing to do is to take off the duty, and 
that it would be to your advantage to take it off as a refiner of cane 


sugar? 

Tir. GILMORE. Yes; I am in favor of free trade in sugar. 

Mr. Post, president of the National Sugar Refining Co. —at that 
time under the control of the Havemeyers, but the court since 
held that $10,000,000 of common stock of that company was 
watered and invalid, and that threw the company, so I have 
been informed, into the hands of the National Sugar Refin- 
ing Co.—said: 

If Congress did not need the revenue from sugar; that is a different 
proposition, but they have to have it from something, and sugar seems 
to be the thing that has paid a pat of it for a great many years. As 
far as I am personally concerned I would like to see free sugar. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Did they give any reason why they 
wanted free sugar? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. They said it would destroy the domes- 
tic industry and permit them to control the price. They frankly 
admitted that. 

Now, Mr. William A. Jamison, a partner of Arbuckle Bros., 
when asked the question, when beet sugar came on the market, 
what was the cause of the reduction in price, if it was on ac- 
count of their not having sugar enough to run his factory full 
blast, said, Oh, no; on account of the beet product. If there 
was no duty, I do not think the beet would be so prosperous, and 
we would probably sell more sugar.” 

Later on, when asked the question if he favored free sugar, he 
said yes. Going on a little further, I wish to refer to Mr. Lowry, 
who has been so conspicuous around here of late years. I never 
knew him to speak the truth except when he was under oath 
before the lobby investigating committee, and admitted that he 
wrote the sugar article—the Farmers’ Sugar Bowl—in the Demo- 
cratic campaign textbook of 1912. [Laughter on the Republican 
side.] 

Mr. Lowry, who had been questioned as to the reduction of the 
price of sugar in the country, said: 


The demand came on us so fast we could not take care of it, and we 
went to 7 cents. Arbuckle & Co. were delivering promptly, and they 
went to 7 cents. We were about 10 days oversold at the e, and 
Arbuckle was the only refiner prepared to give immediate delivery, and 
he jumped his price to 7.5 cents. e had, as I remember it, somewhere 
in the neighborhood of enough raw sugar on hand to make 60,000 or 
75,000 barrels of sugar, and the trade was coming to us so fast that it 
soon cleaned us up. We did not want to be cleaned out. We wanted 
to keep in the market and supply our customers right along, and we 
put the price at 7.25, and at 7.25 the market stopped, and from that time 
on, whether we talk about beet sugars or cane sugars, the market be- 
came absolutely a jobbers’ market. The beet-sugar price was 6.5 cents. 

Mr. Forpxey. What are you selling for now? 

Mr. Lowry. We have been cutting the market this last week and got 
down to 5.65. 

Mr. Forpxey. 5.65 now, why? 

Mr. Lowry. The same price made by the Michigan Beet Sugar Co. 


Those are the gentlemen who represent the seaboard refineries 
that the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEATING] said were 
in favor of a duty on sugar. 


Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 
Mr. SLOAN. Is that Frank C. Lowry whom the gentleman 


mentioned the same Frank C. Lowry who for years represented 
himself to be the secretary and treasurer of the Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association or committee of the United States, and 
who afterwards, before the committee, admitted that he was all 
there was of that association, that it had no membership except 
himself, that the membership paid no dues, but that he had ex- 
pended $25,000 in his propaganda for free sugar, contributed 
almost entirely by Claus A. Spreckels? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, before I answer the gentle- 
man let me say that I have several more witnesses who all 
testified along the same line. Every man who came before the 
committee, who was a refiner, or in any way connected with 
refineries, wanted free sugar. Now, in answer to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. Sroan], I will say that he is the 
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same man. There is only one Frank C. Lowry on earth. 
[Laughter.] Mr. Lowry came before the committee and repre- 
sented himself as secretary and treasurer of the Wholesale 
Groceries’ Association of this country, and had been sending 
broadcast all over this land literature advocating free trade 
on sugar. He placed that literature in every package of sugar 
that went out from his factory in New York, and when ques- 
tioned under oath he tried to dodge the question, but finally 
admitted that there was no such thing as the Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association of America, that he was all there was to it, 
except his paymaster, Mr. Spreckels, who had put up more than 
$25,000 for the publications and the printing of this literature 
to which he referred. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

He admitted that there were no dues, there never had been; 
there never had been a meeting; there were no monthly, an- 
nual, semiannual, or any other kind of dues; there was no such 
thing as such an association except himself, and he was a mighty 
slippery object, in my eye. Let me tell you a little more about 
Frank C. Lowry. He is the sales agent of the Federal Sugar 
Refining Co. Through a commission firm in New York City he 
and that commission firm purchase, as he testified before the 
lobby investigating committee, all the raw sugar for the Federal 
Sugar Refining Co., and sell all the refined sugar the company 
makes. Mr. Lowry has been very industrious in appearing 
before the Committee on Ways and Means every time anything 
came up which enabled him to get in a word in favor of free 
sugar. He has lost hope altogether now of getting free sugar 
since the introduction of this bill. The week before last he was 
over here and personally called upon some of the Democratic 
members of the Committee on Ways and Means, but upon no 
Republican, and he now advocates a consumption tax—an in- 
ternal-revenue tax—on sugar, but free trade on imported sugar. 
If you will remember, some time ago, under Mr. Taft's adminis- 
tration, certain men of the American Sugar Refining Co. and of 
the Arbuckle Bros. Co. and of the Federal Sugar Refining Co. 
were indicted by the Federal Government for underweighing 
of imported raw sugars. The American Sugar Refining Co. 
settled their case with the Government and paid, in round num- 
bers, $3,000,000 in fines. The Arbuckle Bros. Co. settled their 
case with the Federal Government and paid, in round numbers, 
a fine of $700,000. 

I have here a clipping from a paper of last Wednesday, and I 
called up the Atterney General—one of the finest gentlemen on 
earth—and asked him as to the accuracy of the statement in 
this clipping in the newspaper, and he assured me that it was 
correct. I then asked him if it would be proper for me to use 
it publicly and he said. Mr. Forpney, I never have thought 
there was any good reason why any man should not speak the 
truth at all times. I[Applause.] What you say is true and, 
therefore, you are at liberty to use it.” Last week the Federal 
Sugar Refining Co., Mr. Lowry's company, paid the Government 
$67,173 for fraudulently underweighing imported raw sugars. 
He also testified before the lobby investigating committee that he 
had been requested by certain gentlemen—prominent Democrats, 
fine gentlemen, good friends of mine—to write the “ Farmers’ 
sugar bowl” in the Democratic campaign textbook of 1912, 
that he did write it, and that it is published in the textbook 
practically word for word as he wrote it. Let me say to my 
friends upon the other side of the House, you have been misled 
by a man in whom I have but very little confidence, The gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. Keratrne] yesterday spoke of the 
great profits, the enormous profits, of the beet-sugar factories 
of this country. There is no question, it is not denied by anyone, 
that at the present time, because of the unsettled conditions 
caused by the war in Europe, the price of sugar in this country 
and the whole world, except in Germany and Austria-Hungary, 
has gone skyward. I received a telegram this morning, which 
I will read to you, quoting the price to-day for raw sugars in 
this country and in Cuba, where it has gradually advanced, 
while it has not advanced in Germany. Here is the telegram 
which I received at my request: 


Federal Reporter, March 14, quotes raw in Germany for crop 


grown from 1916 planti as established at $3.31 per hundred. 

per 2 7 a ay Cuban raws pores in bond New York 
F 2 to 3 5 per h This shows advantage of national economic 
preparedn 


Mr. 9 that shows a good cause why we should have 
protection to a great food supply in this country that we might 
be prepared to supply ourselves in .case we were at war with 
any great foreign power. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a moment? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course the price of sugar has gone up, 


becnuse exports of sugar from September 1, 1912, to August 31, 
1913, were only $1,714,000 in round numbers, while from Sep- 


tember, 1913, to September, 1914, they were $4,300,000, and 
from September, 1914, to August 31, 1915, $36,816,000, all on 
account of the war abroad. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; I will come to that in a moment, I 
want to say to the gentleman from Colorado that he is greatly 
mistaken in saying that this great industry is the cause of an 
advance in the price of sugar. I will show him that twice since 
the war has occurred in Europe the domestic crop has brought 
down the price of sugar offered by the seaboard refiners. 

But, as I have before stated, at all times when there is no 
beet sugar on the market our seaboard refineries have raised 
their prices. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Kreatrxa] said 
yesterday that there never had been a time in the history of 
this country when the price of sugar had been as low as it was 
between the date of the enactment of the Underwood tariff 
act down to the declaration of war in Europe, August 1, 1914. 
Now, the gentleman is correct. If you will remember, 
however, in the Underwood tariff law the item affecting sugar 
did not take effect until March 1, 1914, and between the enact- 
ment of the law and the date that the sugar schedule took 
effect sugar was lower than ever before. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] But immediately after the Ist day of March the 
margin between raw and refined sugar advanced until in Octo- 
ber, before the domestic crop came on the market, the margin 
was as high as $1.25 per 100 pounds. The time when sugar was 
cheapest was between the enactment of the law and the date 
the schedule took effect, March 1, 1914. I have here this map, 
that anybody can see who wishes to do so. This map shows the 
fluctuations in the price of raw and refined sugar and the 
margin between raw and refined. Now, the gentleman spoke 
of the great profit to these beet-sugar industries. Let me tell 
him something. The Federal Sugar Refining Co. has a ca- 
pacity of 8,000 barrels of refined sugar per day. Mr. Lowry 
testified that their capital is $10,000,000—$3,300,000 cash paid 
in, $6,700,000 watered stock. It has a refining capacity of 8,000 
barrels a day, or about 400,000 tons per year. 

Gentlemen, the greatest crop ever produced from beets in 
this country is this last season now closed, 1915-16, of about 
760,000 tons. These factories cost $100,000,000. Mr. Lowry's 
company, with their $3,300,000 investment, produces about 70 
per cent as much as our total beet-sugar production, but here 
is the important point. Labor in the refineries in refining im- 
ported raw sugar receives about one-third of a cent per pound 
for converting the raw sugar into refined sugar, while the labor 
in the beet industry receives in round numbers 33 cents a pound, 
or more than 10 times the amount paid the labor in the refin- 
eries. [Applause on the Republican side.] And yet my friend 
from Colorado, where the largest amount of domestic sugar 
made from beets of any State in the Union is produced, would 
crush out that industry in his own home State and aid the 
refiners, such as Mr. Lowry, who, when they .can not get a 
duty by law, evidently propose to get it any way [applause on 
the Republican side] and then settle to the best advantage pos- 
sible with the Federal Government for fraud. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNBY. I do. 

Mr. FESS. Suppose we had no home production at all, what 
would be the price we would pay? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me tell you, my friend. Germany, 
prior to the war in Europe, produced about 2,500,000 tons of 
sugar annually. She exported about one and a half to one and 
three-quarters million tons of that sugar annually. That sugar 
chiefly went to England. England does not produce any sugar 
at all. She had refineries prior to the war to refine 45 per cent 
of her total consumption. She looked to the rest of the world 
for the balance of her refined sugar. 

The price of sugar to-day in Germany, including the consump- 
tion tax of 1.51 per 100 pounds, is but 4.93 cents per 100 pounds. 
Sugar has not advanced in price in Germany since the declaration 
of war, while.on the other hand, my friend, England, the very 
second day after the declaration of war, came to Cuba to buy 
her raw sugar and laid in a six months’ supply, and in 10 days, 
from August 3, 1914, to August 13, 1914, the price of raw sugar 
from Cuba, where we get the majority of our supply, jumped 
up from $3.22 to $6.52 per 100 pounds, and the people of England 
the first 17 months of the war paid $127,000,000 wholesale in the 
increase for her sugar. England, because of the increase in price, 
has paid $127,000,000 more in 17 months than paid by the Ger- 
man people for the same amount of sugar, as I a little later 
will show fully. That means the wholesale price laid down in 
England, not the retail price. The retail price in England to-day 
is 9 cents a pound. 

England, coming to Cuba for her raw sugar, from whence we 
import one-Lalf our total consumption, imposed a great burden 
upon the people ef the United States, and the increase in the 
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wholesale price of sugar to the people of this country during that 
17 months amounts to $180,000,000. We produce in this country 
but 20 per cent of our total consumption. We get 25 per cent of 
our consumption from our insular possessions and about 50 per 
cent from Cuba, and 5 per cent from all other countries in the 
world. Where would we be to-day for sugar, gentlemen, if we 
were at war with a great nation and our ships, as few as they 
may be, were driven from the high seas, and we were obliged to 
depend upon our own industries for our supply? We would be 
in a most chaotic condition. Our people would suffer for want 
of one of the principal food supplies—sugar. . 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir; I yield. 

Mr. FESS. We produce 20 per cent. What would be our 
capacity under favorable legislation? Can we produce more 
than that? 

Mr. FORDNEY. We are producing this year from the fac- 
tories that are running about all our factories can produce. 

Mr. FESS. What I meant was, do we have the land capable 
of producing more? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, yes. Because of the increased price of 
sugar this year each factory in the country sought for and 
obtained a very high acreage, and consequently the 65 factories 
in commission, of a total of 77 factories, this year will produce 
more sugar than the 71 factories did when in commission in 
1913, because of the great rush and demand for sugar. But 
it must be borne in mind that that can not always last. Our 
beet-sugar and our cane-sugar industry to-day could thrive 
with no duty at all because of the advanced price brought about 
by the war in Europe. But what will come to the industry the 
minute war is ended? You know and I know. The seaboard 
refineries would crush the domestic industry out of existence 
immediately. The seaboard refiners have a capacity to-day, 
without adding anything more to their machinery, for refining 
sugar for 125,000,000 to 150,000,000 people. But the gentleman 
asks if we have soil adapted to the raising of beets in this coun- 
try for sugar to supply all our consumption. I will call his at- 
tention to a report made by Secretary of Agriculture Wilson 
during his term in office. He sent men out and made tests of 
the soil to see whether or not we had suflicient area in the 
United States adapted to the growing of beets to supply us with 
all the sugar that might be consumed in the country. This is 
what he found: Tests were made coyering some 274,000,000 
acres of land. 

Germany last year produced two and one-half million tons 
of sugar from 1,007,000 acres, equal to just about one-half the 
territory of the congressional district that I have the honor 
to represent in this House. Mr. Wilson's report was that if one 
crop were produced from the 274,000,000 acres of soil tested, 
such a crop as has been produced in Michigan, it would produce 
more sugar than has been consumed by all the people of all the 
world since the birth of our Savior. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. : 

Mr. FESS. Does beet-sugar cultivation ruin the soil? 

Mr. FORDNEY. The soil in beet-sugar cultivation, when the 
crops are rotated, yields greater crops after beets than from any 
other thing that can be planted in the soil. As an illustration, 
a Mr. Doyle, of Saginaw County, Mich., who appeared before 
the Hardwick investigating committee, called our attention to 
the fact that he had planted in one field on his farm of 160 
acres 65 acres of beets. The next year he sowed the 160 acres 
to oats. As the crops came on, he saw there was a marked 
difference in the crops on the land that had been planted with 
beets the year previous and the land on which other crops 
were raised. He cut the oats and kept the crops separately and 
when he thrashed his oats gathered from the 95 acres that had 
been planted to some other crops, he found that they averaged 
52 bushels to the acre, and off of the land planted to beets the 
year before he thrashed 72 bushels of oats to the acre. 

History shows that in Germany, my friends, to follow a 
crop of beets with a potato crop, for instance, the yield is 102 
per cent greater than following any other crops produced on 
the land. And with all kinds of grain it is from one-quarter 
to one-third more. It is the best fertilizer that can be used on 
the farm for any crop following a crop of beets. 

Now, let me call your attention to another thing. I do not 
see the gentleman present, but only a few days ago a letter was 
handed to me by a Member of this House from New York State 
written by a sugar broker in his district who handled sugar of 
the seaboard refiners. This broker complained bitterly of the 
competition of the far-western beet sugar, which he claimed was 
sold at ruinously low prices east of the Mississippi. The whole 
underlying thought in his letter and his sole reason for com- 


plaint was that domestic beet sugar was being sold at lower 
prices than necessary—that he was being undersold and the 
market demoralized. To me, it is a pretty good indication when 
a domestic industry can demoralize prices which importers are 
endeavoring to maintain. 

The gentleman asked me to reply to that broker, and I did. 
Do not forget that ever since the beet-sugar industry has been 
established in this country there never has been a time but that 
all beet sugar has sold from 10 to 60 cents per 100 pounds below 
the prices of refined cane sugar. This last fall the margin was 
50 cents per 100 pounds. But let me show you something of 
the profits. Here is Mr. Lowry, representing a great concern. 
By the way, the president of the firm he represents is now a 
member of a great corporation just organized in New York un- 
der the laws of the State of New Jersey, with a capital of 
$50,000,000, to purchase sugar plantations in Cuba, and in 
one day $10,000,000 of that capital was paid in and the common 
stock, which represented no investment, first sold at $35 a 
share, and before the day closed it ran up to $46 a share, while 
the preferred stock ran up from seventy-odd dollars a share to 
$87 the very first day it was offered on the market. 

Now, follow these figures, please. Early last week the mar- 
gin between raw and refined left a profit to the seaboard re- 
fineries of 73 cents per 100 pounds. Seventy-three cents per 100 
pounds is $2.55 or a barrel of 350 pounds of sugar. On Satur- 
day that profit had gone down to 38 cents per 100 pounds. 
Thirty-eight cents per 100 pounds on a barrel of sugar of 350 
pounds yields a profit of $1.33 per barrel, and on 8,000 barrels 
a day output a profit of $1.33 per barrel would be $10,640, or 
$3,200,000 in 300 days on a capital of three and one-third mil- 
lion dollars, [Applause on the Republican side.] And at the 
higher margin, $6,400,000 per year. 

At the same time the gentleman from Louisiana will bear 
me out in the assertion that the American Sugar Refining Co. 
has a factory in New Orleans, where they refine 12,000 barrels 
a day. They, too, are complaining about a duty on sugar, 
wanting free trade, and their profits, my friends, on the higher 
margin of seventy-odd cents per 100 pounds in 300 days would be 
$9,500,000 on a capital of $5,000,000. Let some man deny that. 

I have stated to you, gentlemen, that the margin runs up at 
times to more than $1.25 per 100 pounds, or nearly $4 a 
barrel. Yet, in the face of all this our Democratic friends, 
honest in their convictions, can not see that when they vote for 
free trade they vote to destroy the great domestic industry, and 
to throw the entire production of our sugar into the hands of 
the seaboard refiners. If we were to have a war with some 
great nation a few well-directed shots at a seaboard refinery 
would put it out of commission. If we had 300 beet-sugar 
factories, distributed all over the land, in all the States of this 
Union, all the powers of Europe could not destroy them 
against Uncle Sam and his Government. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

Oh, my friends, I tell you if we are going to enter into the 
theory of preparedness, for Heaven’s sake let us prepare to 
furnish our people with one of the greatest food supplies of the 
country. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

I have shown you that during the 14 years that domestic 
sugar increased in production from 40,000 to 700,000 tons 
the price of granulated sugar has gone down to the consumers 
of this country 85 cents a hundred pounds. Gentlemen, what 
does it mean? Figure it up, if you will. It means some 
$68,000,000 a year to our consumers, or, in the 14 years, the 
magnificent sum of $970,000,000 which this domestic sugar 
saves the consumers of this country. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

In the face of all the opposition that has been presented here 
since I have had the honor to be a Member of this House there 
scarcely has been a Congress in the nine in which I have par- 
ticipated when an attack has not been made upon this great 
industry. I remember the American Sugar Refining Co.’s vice 
president, Mr. Atkins, who came here in 1900 and wanted free 
trade with Cuba at the time Cuban reciprocity was being con- 
sidered, and appealed to the people then. We knew but little 
about the conditions down there or the ownership of those 
great sugar industries there. He appealed to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and said, “If you do not give some relief 
to those people in Cuba you will see the greatest panic in Cuba 
ever experienced among any people in the world.” The old fox 
at the same time had a sugar plantation of 30,000 acres in 
Cuba. [Laughter on the Republican side.] He produced 
80,000 tons of sugar, which he was importing and bringing to 
New York. 

When the Ways and Means Committee was having hearings 
on the Underwood tariff law, Mr. Adkins appeared and testi- 
fied that he had increased his farm, which he said was a farm 
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ot“ moderate size.“ And I remembered what he had said in 
1900, and I asked him, “ Mr. Adkins, how many acres have you 
in that little farm of yours?” He replied, “ Oh, 45,000 acres; 
that is all.“ [Laughter on the Republican side.] I asked him, 
“How much sugar do you produce now?” and he answered, 
Somewhere between 35,000 and 40,000 tons a year.” That is 
the little farm that the vice president of the American Sugar 
Refining Co. owns in Cuba. 

And now come Mr. Spreckels and Mr. Seligman and Mr. 
Morgan and Mr. Ryan and Mr. Horace Havemeyer—I have the 
names—who are the directors of this new $50,000,000 concern, 
organized in January, and they are going to purchase the most 
valuable sugar plantations in Cuba. Mr. Horace Havemeyer 
told me, at the time the Hardwick sugar-investigating com- 
mittee was conducting its hearings, that on his plantation in 
Cuba he produced sugar at a cost as low as 1 cent a pound. 
He said he was producing sugar at a lower cost than was the 
fair average in the island, but the fair average did not exceed 
14 cents a pound. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Before you close this discussion I wish you 
would kindly give to the House a catalogue of the domestic 
industries that were benefited by the passage of the Underwood 
tariff bill. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Well, perhaps my understanding and that of 
the Democratic Party as to what is of benefit will differ. 

Gentlemen, the passage of the pending bill is a matter of 
grent importance. I have endeavored not to offend any Demo- 
ernt. I do not intend to. I am in a peculiar position here. 
I want votes for this bill from that side of the House. I am 
like the Irishman who was very sick, and who was being pre- 
pared for death by the good father who was at his bedside. 
He said, “Now, Pat, you are going to die. You renounce the 
devil and all his works?” 

„Now, look here, father,” said Pat, “I’ve been a rather bad 
man in my lifetime. I ain't just certain which way I am 
going, and I think it a mighty bad time to be making ene- 
mies.“ [Laughter.] 

My Democratic friends, this is your bill. We are helping 
you. We will give you every Republican vote on this side of 
the House. [Applause.] Last year you collected $51,252,827 
duty on imported sugar. You need it. I want to help you get it 
next year. Some gentlemen say we exported sugar. Yes; we 
imported 2,250,000 tons of sugar from Cuba last year, the great- 
est nmount ever imported in any single year, and we exported 
538,000,000 pounds, or more than 250,000 tons, of refined sugar to 
England. On most of that sugar exported, that which had 
been imported and had paid a duty, there was a drawback, and 
I presume that our friend Lowry swore that all that was ex- 
ported had paid a duty, no matter where it came from—free or 
dutiuble. 

My friends, one gentleman stated the other day that a very 
grent profit was being made out of the by-products of the beet- 
sugar factories of this country. I have here a statement just 
issued, released by the Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census, for immediate use, which shows the total receipts 
for by-products in 1914 from all the beet-sugar factories in the 
country to have been $2,478,000, or sixteen one-hundredths of 
1 cent per pound on the amount of sugar produced. Gentle- 
men must not forget, also, that it costs money to produce a by- 
product. There is about $100,000 invested in a drying plant. 
The pulp must be dried. It must be bagged or barreled. Some 
put the residue sirup on the pulp and through a drying process, 
und it makes an extraordinary good food for cattle and sheep. 
I venture to say that perhaps five one-hundredths of a cent 
per pound would be n fair profit to be credited to the production 
of beet sugar from the by-products. 

The managers of the beet-sugar factories of the whole country 
testified in 1911 that it costs $3.54 per hundred pounds to pro- 
duce granulated sugar from beets, while in Louisiana the cost 
was shown to be $3.73 per hundred pounds to produce brown 
sugar. The factories of Louisinna and the South generally do 
not make granulated sugar. Beet-sugar factories do. The 
Americal Sugar Refining Co. refines practically all the brown 
sugar produced in the South. But if we will give adequate pro- 
tection to the industry in the Southern States they will estab- 
lish their own refineries on the plantation, and they will no 
longer be at the mercy of seaboard refineries. To destroy the 
domestic industry would curb competition and create 1 monop- 
oly. To build up and aid the domestic industry will encourage 
a healthy competition and insure an adequate supply of sugar 
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to the consumers in this country at all times at low prices, 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

If it shall be found that sugar is a necessity of life; that its 
domestic production in sufficient quantities to meet our require- 
ments can only be secured by the maintenance of a protective 
tariff; that in time of war our present sources of supply might- 
be cut off entirely, thus causing great suffering to our citizens 
(and possibly forcing the United States to conclude an unfavor- 
able treaty of peace), then we must conclude that a tariff on 
sugar should not depend upon the temporary necessities of a 
depleted treasury, but upon a governmental policy which de- 
mands that “our industries and resources shall be available 
and ready for mobilization,” in order that we may enjoy “ na- 
tional efficiency and security.” Such a conception of the reason 
for the law makes the tariff on sugar not only an integral part 
of our settled plan of national finance but also an integral part 
of our settled plan for national defense. 

Sugar is a recognized article of food among every civilized 
people on the globe. This fact alone would strongly indicate 
that it is a necessary article of food. On the basis of having 
the same purchasing power, the per capita consumption of sugar 
is a fair general index of the degree of civilization attained by 
a people. As a nation advances its per capita consumption of 
sugar increases. If with this advancing civilization there is 
also increased purchasing power, there will be the maximum in- 
crease in sugar consumption. The history of Japan during the 
past 50 years illustrates the truth of this observation. In 
Europe aud America there is a steady increase not only in the 
total amount of sugar consumed but also in the annual per 
capita consumption. Owing to the outbreak of war in August, 
1914, the last official European statistics we have are for the 
year 1913. These show 754,000 long tons increase over 1912 and 
a per capita consumption of 36.61 pounds, an increase of 3.54 
pounds over 1912. The number of pounds per capita consumption 
of sugar in the leading European countries during the year 
1913 is as follows: 


pe et —ktꝛ . et eT O 49. 26 
PUBUr A-Team a 28.14 
te E clay ae i LE ce LS LIS CLI LIE TK EET EEN 43. 47 
Russin — 24. 31 
Belgium 39. 20 
Holland 49. 90 
Turkey 19. 84 
England 5 


Italy and Greece, situated on the shores of the Mediterranean 
in a warmer climate, with an abundance of semitropical fruit, 
have a much smaller annual per capita consumption of sugar, 
the amount being 11 and 114 pounds, respectively. 

During the 30 years from 1884 to 1914 the consumption of 
sugar in the United States increased from 1,252,366 long tons 
to 3,760,827 long tons, a gain of 2,508,461 long tons, an average 
yearly increase of 6.66 per cent. During the same 30 years the 
annual per capita consumption increased from 51 pounds to 
84.29 pounds, an average annual increase of 1.14 pounds. 

Such figures speak volumes in support of the proposition that 
sugar is a necessary part of the food supply of civilized people 
in this dny and age of the world. 

Bread can be made from flour produced -rom wheat, rye, 
corn, potatoes, and rice. If one source of flour is cut off a 
nation might turn to any one or more of the others without 
endangering its national existence. Not so with sugar, which, 
commercially speaking, is made from sugar cane or sugar beets. 
There are no substitutes. Moreover, the raw material from 
which commercial sugar is made—cane and beets—can not be 
held in storage for any length of time, nor can it be transported 
any great distance to be manufactured into an edible food, 
sugar. The nearest approaches to commercial sugar as a 
human food are dried fruits and glucose; but neither one nor 
both of these can be substituted for commercial sugar in the 
food supply of a nation, even though that nation is engaged in 
a life and death struggle for its very existence. 

What light does the present European war throw upon the 
question under discussion? 

When that war broke out, France and Belgium were pro- 
ducing their own sugar; Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Russia 
were not only producing all they consumed, but also great 
quantities for export, the leading sugar-exporting country 
among the belligercnts being Germany. England produced no 
sugar, except in some of her distant cclonies, and depended 
upon Germany for from two-thirds to three-fourths of her 
supply. 

German armies soon destroyed the beet fields of Belgium and 
forced that country to depend upor the charity of the world for 
its supply of foodstuffs, including sugar. Her armies also over- 
ran the northern beet fields of France, destroying two-thirds 
of the sugar supply of that country, thereby forcing France into 
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the markets of the world to purchase at greatly enhanced prices 
this necessary food for her people. The beet ‘fields of Austria- 
Hungary have been ‘freo from invasion, and that country con- 
tinues to supply its people with sugar at reasonable prices, and 
still has considerable sugar to export to adjacent neutral 
countries. 

Some of the beet fields of Russia have been ‘captured by the 
enemy, but there remain to the Russians enough such ‘fields so 
that these people have all the sugar they need and at prices 
but little advanced over those prevailing in time of peace. Ger- 
many, however, furnishes the best illustration of a country 
whose -sugar industry was ready for mobilization that it might 
help the country ‘attain “national efficiency and security.“ In 
the midst of its titanic struggle it harvested and manufactured 
average sugar crops during the falls of 1914 and 1915. During 
the year and a half of struggle its people have had all the sugar 


they needed, and there has been plenty of sugar for export 
The low-grade raw 


wherever t has been possible to export it. 
sugars ‘have constituted an abundant and cheap food for cattle 
and horses, while from the final molasses alcohol has been dis- 
tilled to be used as a fuel to drive its motor cars, its aeroplanes, 
and its Zeppelins. From October 1, 1915, to December 1, 1915, 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth months of the war, the 


manufacturer's price of refined sugar had only advanced to $4.93. 


per 100 pounds, which price includes not only the sugar but the 
package and also the consumption tax of $1.51 per 100 pounds. 
Moreover, the 400 sugar factories of Germany are so scattered 
over the Empire that ‘the transportation cost of moving this 
sugar to the consuming markets is nut over 10 cents per 100 
pounds, making the manufacturer’s delivered price of German 
refined sugar $5.03 per 100 pounds. There is no reason why Ger- 
many can not continue these sugar conditions indefinitely no 
matter how long the war may last. 

Compare this with the manufacturer’s average ‘New York 
price of refined sugar for the same months, viz, $5.56 per 100 
pounds, to which must be added an average freight rate of 25 
-cents per 100 pounds for transporting the sugar to the consum- 
ing markets, making the American delivered price $5.81 per 100 
pounds. In other words, the people of the United States, living 
in peace and quiet within the boundaries of a strictly neutral 
country and paying 50 cents per 100 pounds Jess tariff than the 
consumption tax paid by the Germans, must nevertheless pay 
78 cents per 100 pounds more for their refined sugar than do 
the Germans in the very midst of this war. 

Though Germany continues to collect a consumption tax 
equivalent to an ad valorem tax of 41 per cent on the in-bond 
price of sugar, her people have been able to buy sugar during the 
entire period of the war at a less price than has prevailed during 
the same months in any other civilized country on the globe. 
Moreover, she has had much surplus sugar for cattle food, for 
the manufacture of alcohol, and for export. All this has been 
accomplished without sending any money out of the country or 
‘pledging the ration’s credit for a single mark. This is certainly 
an example of a “ mobilized industry“ working for “national 
efficiency and security.” 

How about England? During the month of July, 1914, the 
in-bond New York price of raw sugar had ranged from $2. 25 to 
$2.81 per 100 pounds. The f. o. b. Cuba price was from 10 cents 
to 15 cents per hundred pounds less than the New York price. 
After the supply of European beet sugar was cut off Cuban sugar 
Was practically the only stock that could be purchased until 
the new cane crop could be harvested the following late fall 
and winter months. Two days after the declaration of war 
England began to buy Cuban raw sugar and such refined sugar 
as she could purchase in the United States. Gladly would she 
have taken every pound of sugar remaining in Cuba. Had the 
American refiners permitted this, the United States would have 
been without sugar until our domestic crop came on the market 
in October and November. Not having even 30 days’ supply of 
raw sugar on hand, the American refiners were forced to go 
into the market in competition with the English Government. 
The result was that within 10 days from England’s declaration 
of war—from August 8 to August 13—the in-bond price of raw 
sugar advanced from $2.28 per 100 pounds to $5.50 per 100 
pounds, or $3.22 per 100 pounds, a jump of 140 per cent. Eng- 
land did not stop buying until she had purchased in 10 days 6 
months’ nie and of sugar. She depended upon her great navy to 
guard th tion of this food product to her shores. Be- 
fore eee e her supply of flour or meat, before arranging 
for her supply of ammunition or rifles or cannon, before even 
attempting to mobilize her army, she bought, without regard to 
price, six months' supply of sugar. 

The first day of the war she mobilized her navy; the second 
day she began buying sugar. ‘The only thing that took prece- 
dence over the purchase of this article of food was the fleet to 


guard her coast and protect the transportation of food supplies. 
She had no sugar industry to be mobilized. Within her borders 
there was nothing but a few seaboard refineries that were as 
useless as cannon without ammunition unless they could secure 
convoyed cargoes of raw sugar from a tropical land 3,000 miles 
across the sea. 

Whatever doctors may say concerning ‘the necessity of com- 
mercial sugar as a means of sustaining human life, the experi- 
ence of England in August, 1914—indeed, through the entire 
war—proves the necessity of commercial sugar as a means of sus- 
taining life. It is not too much to say that if her navy had not 
made it possible for England to procure a new and constant sup- 
ply of sugar after her German supply had been cut of she would 
have been forced to go without sugar. 

For the remainder of this discussion I shall consider that I 
have established the truth of the proposition “in this day and 
age of the world sugar is a necessary article of food.” 

For years preceding the war England maintained a sugar tarif? 
for revenue only, the rate being 40 cents per 100 pounds. “hough 
her soil and climate are adapted to beet culture, this tariff did 
not encourage the establishment of the industry. When this 
revenue tariff was established she refined 85 per cent of her 
sugar. The tariff was not found sufficient to maintain even the 
refining industry. Refinery after refinery was closed. In 
Greenock alone 18 refineries were dismantled. To-day she has 
refining capacity for only 45 per cent of her pcace consumption. 
She is therefore obliged to buy not only raw but refined sugar. 
Her annual consumption. of sugar before the war was 2,000,000 
long tons. Under existing war conditions she must maintain in 
England at least a three months' surplus, so that during the first 
ag months of war she has been obliged to buy 20 months’ supply 
of sugar. 

Tf, as reported by Willett & Gray, her consumption during 
the war is only 80 per cent.of her consumption in time of peace, 
she has purchased 2,666,660 long tons of sugar during the past 
17 months. Supposing her refineries have been running at full 
capacity, these purchases have been about half:raw sugar and 
half refined. Most of the sugar has been bought in Cuba and 
New York. Markets where the remainder of the stock has 
been purchased have been fully as high as these. The average 
f. o. b. Cuba price for raws from August 1, 1914, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1915, is $8.46 per 100 pounds. The average in bond 
New York price for refined sugar during the same period has 
been 84.62 per 100 pounds. To these prices must be added 
brokerage, insurance, discount on English exchange, and ocean 
freights, a total:of $1.13 per 100 pounds, making the price of 
this sugar delivered in England $4.59.for raws and $5.75 for re- 
fined per 100 pounds. These prices do not represent the eost 
to the ultimate consumer, but simply the first cost of the 
sugar landed on the wharves in England. On this basis, since 
the beginning of the war England has paid $308,825,894 for 
sugar, every dollar of which, except the ocean freight, was sent 
out.of the country. These purchases have been made by the 
Government for the refiners and wholesalers. It must have 
required an enormous working capital, all of which was se- 
cured by pledging the nation’s credit, thus adding another load 
to the unprecedented demands of the war upon England's 
resources. In return, the Government collected during the 
first part of the war 40 cents,per hundred revenue tariff; later 
the tariff was increased to approximately 2 cents per pound; 
all of which is.a tax.on the people, as they have no domestic 
sugar industry. 

‘Germany .adopted a policy of fixing the price which her 
manufacturers .could charge for sugar, viz, $4.93 per 100 
pounds, and limiting the gross profit of the jobbers to 5 per 


cent. The retail price, while supervised by the Government, 


has not yet been fixed by imperial regulations. On the other 
hand, England early in the war fixed the retail price at 4} 
pence, -practically 9 cents per pound. Later she reduced this 
to 7 cents per pound. When the tariff was increased from 40 
cents per 100 pounds to nearly 2 cents per pound the greater 
part of this increase was added to the retail price of sugar, 
which has fluctuated during the entire war between about 7 
eents and 9 cents per pound. 

Since the beginning of hostilities in August, 1914, the ultimate 
consumers in England have been paying for their sugar an 
average of at least 24 cents per pound more than have the -ulti- 
mate consumers in Germany. That is, the 2,266,661 long tons 
of sugar consumed in England between August 1, 1914, and 
December 31, 1915, have cost the English people $126,933,000 
more than the same quantity of sugar would have cost the Ger- 
man consumers during the same period of war. Moreover, 
England could not have obtained this sugar at this or any other 
price had she not a fleet capable of driving from the seas every 
ship belonging to a country having one of the largest navies in 
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the world. There is no reason for thinking that sugar con- 
ditions in England will improve during the continuance of the 
war; in fuct, there is every reason to believe that conditions 
will become worse with this continual drain upon the nation’s 
resources and increasing strain upon the national credit. 

The experience of England and Germany during the present 
war demonstrates more conclusively that I can express the ad- 
vantage of a mobilized domestic sugar industry as a powerful 
aid to“ national efficiency and security“ in time of war. 

To refer again to the experience of the United States during 
the present war: ; 

During the 10 days from August 3 to August 13, 1914, when 
the price of raw sugar advanced $3.22 per 100 pounds, the New 
York price of refined sugar advanced from $4.40 to $7.50 per 
100 pounds, a jump of $3.10. It fluctuated between $7.50 and 
$6.50 per 100 pounds from August 13 to October 1, when the 
domestic beet crop came on the market. The New York price 
then dropped steadily, reaching $4.95 by the close of the year 
1914. Owing to the demands of Europe for Cuban raws, the call 
for our domestic beet crop for home use was unprecedented, and 
it went into consumption very rapidly. By the early spring 
months of 1915 the supply was well-nigh exhausted. Eastern 
cane again advanced to $6 during the summer months. 

The early supplies of beet sugar in the autumn of 1915 were 
distributed in every State in the Union, and pulled the price of 
cane down to $4.80 by the latter part of September. Then the 
supply of Cuban raws became again practically exhausted, and 
during the last two months of the year the price of eastern cane 
rose to $6.15. Beet sugar did not follow this advance, the ac- 
tual selling price throughout the Central States not going above 
$5.45, though the beet-sugar quotation did advance to $5.65; in 
fact, during the entire period of the war whenever beet sugar 
has been on the market its delivered price has been from 20 
cents to 50 cents per 100 pounds below the delivered price of 
cane, as before stated. Twice during the war the advent of 
the domestic beet crop pulled down the price of eastern refined 
sugar, the first time from $7 to $4.95, the second time from $6 
to $4.80. This helped every consumer in the country, whether 
he bought beet or cane sugar. Of course, it helped the user of 
beet sugar more, because he purchased his beet sugar at 20 cents 
to 50 cents per 100 pounds below the cane prices. Notwithstand- 
ing the effect of our domestic beet sugar upon the American mar- 
ket, the average New York net cash price of cane sugar during 
the war—from August 1, 1914, to December 31, 1915—is $5.62, 
ngainst $4.11 for the 12 months preceding the war; that is, 
though we are a strictly neutral country, the war has advanced 
the price of sugar to the American consumer $1.51 per 100 
pounds. On the 5,327,834 long tons we have consumed during 
the first 17 months of the war this amounts to an increase of 
$180,186,245 in the cost of our sugar—all because we have not 
un adequate supply of domestic sugar. Is it not time to mobilize 
this industry? 

In the calendar year 1914 the United States consumed 
3.700, 827 long tons of sugar. The sources of supply were as 


follows: 
Per cent. 
Domestic! dt ð — — —ʃ 16. 6 
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Nearly all of the remainder came from Cuba. Continental 


United States thus produced 20.4 per cent of our supply, the 
insular possessions 24 per cent, leaving a balance of about 55 
per cent to be imported from foreign countries. All our sugar 
except the domestic beet and a small portion of the Louisiana 
nnd Texas sugar, together less than 18 per cent of our consump- 
tion, was refined by the seaboard refineries. At the average 
rate of increase for the past 30 years, our annual consumption 
of sugar in 1917 will be 4,000,000 long tons. On the basis of 
our present distribution of supplies, only one-fifth, or 800,000 
tons, of this would be produced in continental United States 
und about 1,000,000 tons in our insular possessions. Unfortu- 
nately the last Congress pussed a law providing that our do- 
mestie sugar industry should be demobilized May 1, 1916. If 
that law goes into effect it is safe to state that after peace has 
been restored and sugar prices are again normal our total 
continental sugar crop will not exceed 300,000 tons, and our 
insular crop will be reduced one-half, or to 450,000 tons, to- 
gether making 18} per cent of an annual consumption of 
4,000,000 tons. We would then be obliged to depend on a for- 
cign supply for over 80 per cent of our sugar and upon the sea- 
board refineries to refine all our sugar except the paltry amount 
produced from our domestic beet crop. 

There are some people who believe that if the United States 
gets into a position where it really needs a supply of sugar that 


all we would have to do would be to annex Cuba, and thereby 
secure an ample supply of sugar for all our necessities. Do 
not be too sure that this is a good policy. Cuba is an inde- 
pendent Republic, with an area greater than the combined area 
of the seven States, Vermont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Delaware, Massachusetts, and New Jersey. It 
has a population greater than the combined population of the 
nine States, Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, and Wyoming. It could be 
divided into five States, each having a greater area than Massa- 
chusetts and each a greater population than Oregon. 

Tt is a Republic in which the negro race and the white race are 
on terms of equality. Negroes not only enjoy theoretical civil 
and political equality, but actual equality. Moreover, the social 
barriers between the two races have been thrown down eyen to 
the extent that the intermarriage of the races is a matter of 
such common occurrence that it excites no comment. Very fre- 
quently children born of the same parents differ in color from 
the blond fair type of the white race to the coal-black skin of 
the native African. Let not my Democratic friends of the South 
think for one moment that if Cuba were annexed to the United 
States the majority of its citizens would vote the same ticket 
that is supported by the electors of our own Southern States. 
You may say that such a yiew is pure sentiment founded upon 
race prejudice. Make no mistake. It is the same sentiment and 
the same race prejudice that, no matter what other question 
might arise, has preserved the solid South intact for a hundred 
years. Nor need my friends from the North be so sure that the 
annexation of Cuba would be a good plan. Have we not enough 
race problems in the South, in the Philippines, in Hawaii, in 
Porto Rico, that we need take unto ourselves the Gem of the 
Antilles, where the hereditary ideas concerning the amalgama- 
tion of the white and black races have been incorporated into 
the social and civil customs of that Republic? Nor is this all. 
There are many of us who have not forgotten the circumstances 
under which the sentiment of the United States was incorpo- 
rated in the Platt amendment of 1898. We do not believe that 
our Government is ready to consider such a declaration of 
principles a “mere scrap of paper.” The President of the 
United States, in his message delivered at the opening of the 
present Congress, declared that the various American Republics 
are no longer to be considered as wards, but are to be treated 
as partners in the consideration of all those questions which 
affect the integrity of the two Americas. To annex Cuba to the 
United States at the request of a few aliens of that Republic 
who have invested their money in the island is to trample under 
foot the strongest political and social sentiment in our own 
Southern States, to violate the sacred obligations of the United 
States, and to throw into our political arena the most difficult 
race problem that has confronted the Union since 1861. Nor in 
the end, in time of a great foreign war, would we attain the 
commercial results which alone would prompt the annexation 
of Cuba. 

In time of great national stress we could not rely on securing 
our supply of sugar either from our present insular possessions 
or from Cuba. Of what avail would it have been to Germany 
at the present time, even though she has one of the largest 
navies in the world, if her supply of sugar were produced in 
her colonies? Of what avail would it have been to England at 
the present time to have been able to purchase abroad an unlim- 
ited amount of sugar had she not a navy large enough to drive 
from the seas every ship flying the enemy’s flag, leaving the 
highways of her ocean commerce practically as secure as in 
time of peace. No matter how zealously we increase our Navy, 
we can not, within the next 10 years, build warships enough to 
insure our supply of sugar from Cuba and our insular posses- 
sions. Moreover, if we are involved in a great war, our fleet 
will have all it can do in protecting our enormous coast line 
without being called upon to convoy cargoes of sugar. In time 
of such a war neither Cuba nor our present insular possessions 
would be able to protect themselves against the enemy. Every 
regiment, every cannon, every shipload of ammunition, every 
battleship which we would send to defend our present insular 
possessions or Cuba would diminish by that same amount the 
forces which we otherwise would have for use in defending our 
continental domain. Nor do the difficulties stop here. Every 
pound of sugar which we secure from our insular possessions 
or from Cuba must be refined in our seaboard refineries before 
it can be used as human food. Where are these seaboard 
refineries located? At San Francisco, New Orleans, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, the very cities which an 
enemy might first attempt to capture or destroy. Not only are 
these refineries located on the seaboard, but on the very water 
front, with their own wharves where ocean-going vessels can load 
and unload cargoes. A few well-directed shots from a fleet 10 
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miles out at sea would destroy them, and our citizens would be 
without refined sugar, even though the sources of supply for 
raw sugar might still remain open for a time, Seaboard re- 
fineries are a vulnerable part in a nation’s armor, making 
“national efficiency and security” impossible. They are the 
heel of Achilles, and enable an enemy equipped with a powerful 
navy to destroy a necessary food supply of a nation dependent 
on such refineries. 

Notwithstanding our great natural resources, if we are to 
depend for our sugar upon a supply of raws brought to our 
shores from our insular possessions and Cuba and refined in 
seaboard refineries, we are in a more precarious condition than 
England, because we can not expect ever to possess a Navy 
equal to that which has made England mistress of the seas. 
On the other hand, if our supply of refined sugar is made from 
beets grown in the United States area adapted to their culture, 
we are not subject to any of the dangers that would beset us 
if our supply of sugar were to come from Cuba and our in- 
sular possessions and be refined by seaboard refiners. Like 
Germany, our main beet area lies in the very heart of the 
continent, where it would be secure from inyasion no matter 
what enemy might attack us. Moreover, that area is so dis- 
tributed that were we to produce a very considerable amount 
of our supply of sugar from home-grown beets the number of 
necessary factories each producing refined sugar would be 
so scattered over the country that the expense of transporting 
this sugar to the consuming markets would be small compared 
with the expense of transporting raw sugar to the seaboard and 
refined sugar to the interior. In this respect again our posi- 
tion is comparable to that of Germany. 

While admitting the advisability of producing our sugar from 
home-grown beets, some may wonder whether we have a suffi- 
cient area adapted to beet culture to produce all the sugar we 
need. On the authority of the United States Department of 
Agriculture I wish to say that we have enough land adapted to 
beet culture and secure from invasion to produce in one year 
as much sugar as the entire world has consumed since the 
year of our birth or the birth of our Savior. Germany produces 
annually two and a half million long tons of sugar on an 
actual planted area which is less than the area of three 
average Michigan counties. To neglect to develop to the extent 
of our necessities our natural resources for the production of 
beet sugar is greater folly than to leave unproductive those 
great desert regions of the West which are made to blossom as 
the rose by our national system of irrigation. If we fail to 
conserve our water supply for mechanical and irrigation pur- 
poses, we are simply postponing the development of our pro- 
ductive power, while if we fail to develop our natural resources 
for the production of beet sugar we are not only postponing our 
national productive power, but we are making vulnerable the 
defense of the Nation in a vital part, the production of a 
necessary food supply. 

With a per capita consumption of 85 pounds, which calls for 
an annual supply of 4,000,000 tons sugar in 1917, what is the 
least amount that we should produce in continental United 
States to provide for reasonable national security? In time of 
war England is using 80 per cent of her peace consumption. 
We certainly ought not to plan for less than 60 per cent of 
our regular supply. This would give us a per capita consump- 
tion of 51 pounds—practically the same as ny—and re- 
quire in 1917 a domestic sugar crop of 2,400,000 tons. I do 
not believe a less amount is compatible with conservative ideas 
for national security. Even with this supply of sugar our 
people would be obliged to discontinue the use of many sweets 
and many other articles of diet now extensively used. 

Still, by placing the country under martial law and dealing out 
sugar tickets, as they now deal out bread tickets in Germany, 
we would probably be able to get along without causing the 
sugar-consuming citizens to clamor too loudly for sugar at 
any price. A smaller annual supply than 50 pounds per capita 
to cover sugar used in the family and for manufacturing pur- 
poses would cause a continued protest that would certainly 
embarrass the Government and might endanger the very life 
of the Republic. On the basis of an annual continental pro- 
duction of 2,400,000 tons Louisiana and Texas would pro- 
duce about 400,000 tons, most of which would be refined on the 
plantations, while the balance, or 2,000,000 tons, would be pro- 
duced by the beet-sugar factories, all as refined sugar. This 
means that our present supply of continental sugar should be 
increased threefold. Any fiscal legislation relative to sugar 
which fails to recognize the truth of this position strikes at the 
very security of the Nation. To make the domestic sugar in- 
dustry the football of party politics is to commit a crime against 
the integrity of the Republic, 


The present war illustrates how the production of an ade- 
quate supply of munitions can be built up within a few months, 
or can be secured in the markets of the world if a belligerent 
country has the necessary credit and navy. In ante bellum 
days France believed that the war, when it came, would be 
short and sharp. Her supplies and munitions of war were 
therefore planned accordingly. She found to her that 
her entire stock of ammunition was exhausted in repelling the 
drive on Paris. She could not follow up the advantages of the 
battle of the Marne for lack of adequate guns and ammunition. 

The best she could do was to intrench and defend the Repub- 
lic with the naked bayonet. Feverishly she withdrew her me- 
chanics from the trenches, and, though her principal iron dis- 
trict had fallen into the hands of the enemy, she again started 
the fires in her munition factories and converted hundreds of 
other factories into ammunition plants. At the end of six 
months she was able once more to supply her troops with neces- 
sary munitions of war, and since that time the supply has been 
equal to the demand. During these six months her forces were 
compelled to act on the defensive and husband with greatest 
care every munition of war. She was, however, able to re- 
habilitate her munition industry in six months. 

In July, 1914, England was even more poorly supplied with 
munitions of war than was France. While doing her utmost to 
build up her domestic production of munitions, her unprece- 
dented financial resources enabled her to come to the United 
States and offer the manufacturers of this country most profit- 
able financial inducements to transform their various factories 
into munition plants. Within from three months to d year 
these various American factories began to turn out in enormous 
quantities all kinds of munitions of war. To pay the expenses 
of such an undertaking compelled England to strain her national 
credit to the danger point. The task was, however, accom- 
plished, and within a few months both England and Russia were 
being supplied by the United States and Japan with enough 
munitions of war, which, added to their own supply, gave these 
allies an adequate stock. That which it was possible for these 
various countries to accomplish in furnishing munitions of war 
within a few months would have been impossible if the demand 
had been to produce sugar rather than guns and ammunition. 
To get the first returns in producing sugar requires a full year. 
Even to secure a supply in 12 months it must be supposed there 
is on hand an abundant supply of seed from which to grow 
either cane or beets. Also that the land is prepared or is in a 
condition to be prepared for the planting of the seed. Also 
that there are plenty of factories already erected and equipped 
with machinery suitable to produce the required amount of 


sugar. 

Such prerequisites are never at hand and ready to be used 
upon such an emergency. Time is the very essence of the prob- 
lem. No matter how patriotic a citizenry might be, or how 
great the financial inducements that might be offered, or how 
great the natural resources of the country, it would be from 
three to five years before our people could respond to the neces- 
sities of such a call and the United States would be starved be- 
fore its present supply of sugar could be increased, in time of 
war, sufficiently to satisfy the necessities of the people. It is 
very fortunate for us that when Congress passed the free-sugar 
bill it provided that the law should not take effect until May 
1. 1916. ‘To-day we have the experience of 17 active years in 
the production of domestic beet sugar, and the farm and factory 
equipment for an annual output of 700,000 tons. By proper 
fiscal legislation we can, within the next three to five years, in- 
crease this domestic output to the minimum amount required 
for national security. If, on the other hand, the law as it now 
stands on the statute books is allowed to go into effect, our en- 
tire domestic beet-sugar industry will be demobilized, and when 
thus destroyed it will be impossible for us to rehabilitate it in 
less than 10 years to the point where it will supply our mini- 
mum reguirements for national security. 

Some people criticize the protective sugar tariff on the ground 
that there has not been a sufficient development of the beet-sugar 
industry in the United States to justify such a tariff. Our do- 
mestic beet-sugar industry virtually dates from the passage of 
the Dingley Tariff Act in 1897, at which time there were but 
nine small beet-sugar factories in the United States. Our entire 
domestic crop at that time amounted to 287,578 tons cane sugar, 
and 40,399 tons beet sugar, or together, 327,917 tons, making 
16.3 per cent of our consumption in the calendar year 1897. 
The year following the passage of the Dingley Tariff Act marks 
the Spanish-American War with its resultant acquisition of the 
Philippines and Porto Rico, together with the assumption of 
guardianship over the newly formed Republic of Cuba. It also 
brought about the annexation of Hawaii. All this acquired ter- 
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ritory is located in the Tropics and adapted to sugar-cane cul- 
ture. From 1876 to 1898 Hawaii enjoyed free trade with the 
United States, which relation was dependent upon treaty. By 
the act of annexation in 1898 the tree-trade relationship was 
made permanent and the development of the sugar resources of 
those islands was greatly promoted. In 1897 Hawaii produced 
232,213 tons of sugar. In 1914 she produced 565,000 tons of 
sugar. 

As soon as the Spanish-American War was concluded the ques- 
tion of the commercial relationship with Cuba became prominent. 
Some wished free trade between that Republic and the United 
States. Others wished the maintenance of full tariff relations, 
while still others believed that a tariff concession should be 
granted, which concession should be somewhere from 20 per 
cent to 75 per cent. The mutter was discussed for four years 
in Congress, receiving attention at every session. Finally a 
compromise was reached, whereby goods entering the United 
States from Cuba should pay but 80 per cent of the full tariff 
rate. This arrangement has been in effect from 1903 to the 
present. 

Two different Congresses undercook the settlement of the 
tariff relations with Porto Rico, the first making a tariff con- 
cession, the second passing a law which provided for free trade. 

The tariff relations between the United States and the Philip- 
pines was a subject for discussion in every Congress from 1903 
to 1918. At first the full tariff was levied on goods shipped 
from those islands to the United States. Then a law was passed 
granting a concession of 25 per cent; then another law was 
passed granting free trade up to 300,000 tons of sugar; and, 
finally, in 1913 Congress provided for absolute free trade in the 
matter of sugar shipped from the Philippines to the United 
States. 

In 1911 there was a general revision of the tariff, at which 
time there was a strong sentiment in favor of a substantial de- 
crease in the rate of duty. The next year, in 1912, a Demo- 
cratic House passed a free-sugar bill, which failed in the Senate. 
In 1913 there was another general revision of the tariff provid- 
ing for an immediate cut of 25 per cent in the sugar duty, with 
the still further provision that there should be absolute free 
trade in sugar beginning May 1, 1916. 

Tt will thus be seen that since 1897 there has been scarcely a 
session of Congress when some phase of the sugar tariff has not 
been attacked, every such attack tending to diminish the amount 
of protection afforded the domestic sugar industry. Finally 
these attacks culminated, in October, 1918, with the passage of 
a law providing that after May 1, 1916, the entire duty on 
sugar should be removed. Under such circumstances it is not 
at all strange that the development of the domestic sugar in- 
dustry has been hampered from the start. It is passing strange 
that during these 17 years of conflict we have increased the 
domestic beet-sugar industry from an annual output of 40,399 
tons to an annual average output of 646,257 tons. Nothing but 
the indomitable energy and perseverance of our people has en- 
abled us to accomplish so much, 

The domestic sugar industry can not be maintained, even in 
its present state of inadequate efficiency, without a protective 
tariff. It can not be developed to the point where it will pro- 
vide national efficiency and security without a protective tariff 
that will induce twice as much capital to embark in this 
business as is now invested in the industry. 

Soon after the present administration went into power the 
Department of Commerce instituted a most thorough investiga- 
tion of the sugar industry of the United States. This investi- 
gation covered the beet-sugar industry and also the cane-sugar 
industry in Louisiana, Porto Rico, and Hawaii. It was most 
thorough, involving a minute examination of every book of 
account to discover the cost of production, the method and 
area of distribution, the profits of the company, and the busi- 
ness relations between the manufacturer and the farmers who 
grew beets and cane. So minute was the investigation that 
it sometimes required the work of three or four expert Goy- 
ernment accountants for from four to six weeks to investi- 
gate the books of a single company. For some reason or other 
this investigation did not cover the refining sugar industry. 
It is very strange that this exhaustive investigation was con- 
ducted in such a manner as not to obtain any notice in the pub- 
lic press. It is equally remarkable that the results of this 
investigation haye never been given to Congress to assist that 
body in framing fiscal legislation relative to sugar. I chal- 
lenge the Department of Commerce to turn over to the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Representatives all the 
reports made by their investigators upon the domestic sugar 
industry of the United States. I do not wish the department's 
comments or conclusions concerning these reports, but the 
actual reports themselves. I am thoroughly convinced that 


t 


such reports will establish the truth of my assertion that the 
domestic sugar industry of this country can not be maintained 
at its present state of efficiency in time of peace without a pro- 
tective tariff, and my further assertion that the continental 
sugar industry can not be developed to the point of providing 
a minimum of national efficiency and security without a pro- 
tective tariff that will induce new capital to embark in this 
a to a far greater extent than we have at the present 
e 

The results of the free-sugar law passed October, 1913, ef- 
fective May 1, 1916, are most marked. That law was placed on 
the statute books too late to affect the size of the crop har- 
vested the fall of 1918. Its influence is shown on the crops 
harvested the falls of 1914 and 1915. Eleven beet-sugar 
factories that operated the fall of 1913 were closed the fall 
of 1914, and the output of sugar was 9,000 tons less than in 
1913. By the spring of 1915 it became quite apparent that the 
war would probably continue another year, and five of the fac- 
tories that were closed in 1914 were opened for the fall of 1915, 
making 65 factories in operation in 1915 as compared with 60 
in 1914 and 71 in 1918. The factories that operated in 1915 
made a special effort to secure acreage, and the yield of beet 
sugar for the crop of 1915 is somewhat larger than in 1914. 
Notwithstanding the high prices incident to the war, the ecer- 
tainty that a free-sugar law is on the statute books overbalances 
the uncertainty of the duration of the war, and 12 of our 
factories remained idle in 1915 because their stockholders would 
not risk bankruptcy resulting from peace and free trade. 
Under the recommendations of the President and the Secretary 
of the Treasury that ‘the free-sugar law be repealed, all of 
the 77 beet-sugar factories in the United States, with the ex- 
ception of 2, are planning to operate next season if they can 
secure a supply of beet seed. Not a single new beet-sugar fac- 
tory has been erected in this country since the passage of the 
present tariff law, but already since the announcement of the 
Secretary of the Treasury contracts have been made to erect 
four new factories for the fall of 1916. 

Our output of domestic cane sugar was 54,141 tons less in 
1914 than in 1913 and 62,196 tons less in 1915 than in 1914. 
In other words, under the two years of threatened free trade 
our supply of domestic cane from Texas and Louisiana dropped 
from 267,337 tons to 151,000 tons, a loss of 43 per cent, and 
121,000 tons in 1916. 

Compare the above figures with those relating to Cuba. In 
1913-14 Cuba harvested 2,597,732 tons of sugar. Mr. Himely, 
the greatest authority in Cuba, estimates the Cuban crop for 
1915-16 to be 8,178,429 tons, an increase of 575,697 tons, or 
22 per cent, in the two years that have elapsed since the pas- 
sage of our free-sugar law. There were 3 new factories (cen- 
trals) erected in Cuba in 1914 and 11 new factories erected for 
the fall of 1915. 

Mr. Himely also says: 


Land continues to be 


a, and plantings of cane are being 
made ap . ze of 191 “th 


a few more new centrals will also be 


working b; e, while appearances indicate that a considerable 
number o OEN in Matanzas and Santa Clara Provinces will then 
be ste. po rty of a wealthy ayndicate headed by the ablest sugar 
men is hemisphere, who will probably increase the output of 


All ons from that island show there is a feverish haste 
in developing new cane lands and erecting new factories. The 
values of some of the leading sugar stocks of Cuba have in- 
creased 500 per cent since the passage of our free-sugar law 
in 1913. A most interesting fact in connection with this recent 
development in Cuba is that many of the leading stockholders 
and officers interested in the seaboard refineries of the United 
States are prominent in the organization of new Cuban com- 
panies for the development of the resources of that island. 
An examination of the list of the directors of these two classes 
of corporations shows that they are fully acquainted with the 
advantages to be obtained by interlocking directorates. Never 
has Cuba and the Americans who have invested their money in 
Cuba seen such prosperity as has been brought to that island 
by our tariff law of 1913. 

The largest Cuban sugar merchant protested personally to 
the President of the United States against the entire removal 
of the duties on Cuban cane sugar. He declared: “ This would 
be a gift of $60,000,000 per annum to the island of Cuba. It 
would promote riotous speculation and industrial and social 
disorganization.” Nevertheless, Congress did pass the free- 
sugar law, effective May 1, 1916, and the results have justified 
the prophecy made by this Cuban merchant. Aside from the 
actual developments already completed and previously set 
forth, options were obtained in October, 1915, upon 35 planta- 
tions upon a cash basis. J. & W. Seligman & Co., The Guar- 
anty Trust Co., the house of Morgan, the sugar house of 
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Rionda and their associates became interested in the promotion 


of a $50,000,000 syndicate. With no authorized public an- 
nouncement $10,000,000 of cash was paid in early in 1916, and 
Mr. Rionda is now in Cuba selecting from his options those 
plantations which can be most advantageously united for com- 
mercial operation, 

One can not but conclude that the free-sugar law of 1913 was 
to Cuban sugar interests a. promise, and to the beet and cane 
interests of the United States a threat. 

If the advisability or necessity of having a domestic sugar 
supply of considerable size within the borders of the United 
States as a means of securing national efficiency and security 
be admitted, then the necessity of a protective tariff on sugar 
can be shown in a very few words. 

We can not have such a supply without having a domestic 
sugar industry to produce that supply. From the time the 
beet seed or cane seed is planted, throughout the growing of 
the crop, the transportation of the beets or cane to the factory, 
and the manufacture of this material into edible food, it is 
continuously a question of human labor. This is preeminently 
true throughout the agricultural part of the process. Notwith- 
standing Europe has been engaged in raising beet sugar for 
over a century, very few implements have been invented to 
supplant human labor in cultivating or harvesting a crop of 
beets. The beet-sugar world still finds it necessary to hoe the 
sugar into the beets and harvest the crop by hand. Notwith- 
standing the fact that sugar cane has been grown since the 
building of the pyramids, no one has yet invented a successful 
Sugar-cane harvester. The stalks must still be stripped by 
hand and cut by hand. 


Sugar, the world over, is human labor, and the cost of produc- 
ing sugar depends primarily upon the cost of the labor enter- 
ing into its production, Sugar cane is indigenous to the Tropics 
and semi-Tropics. Sugar beets are grown only in the Temperate 
Zone. Aside from the fact that an acre of good sugar cane will 
produce more sugar than an acre of good sugar beets, the labor 
that plants, cultivates, harvests, and manufactures that cane 
into sugar is paid less at every stage in the process than the 
corresponding labor that plants, cultivates, harvests, and manu- 
factures the beet into sugar. This disparity in wages is greater 
than the disparity in efficiency. It is the centuries old conflict 
between the Tropics and the Temperate Zone. 

The laborer of the Temperate Zone can not accept the wages 
of the laborer of the Tropics, for he will not descend to the scale 
of living in the Tropics. These facts have been recognized by 
every country in the world that has developed the beet-sugar 
industry. Every one of them has maintained a high protective 
tariff on sugar until such time as its production equaled its 
consumption, and after that a moderately high tariff, which 
effectually protected its labor from competition with the cheap 
labor of the Tropics. If such a policy has been found nec- 
essary in Europe, how much more necessary is it in the United 
States, where labor is paid the highest wage in the world. This 
fact is accentuated by the further fact that the greatest cane- 
sugar producing country lies much closer to us than to Europe, 
thus forcing upon us fiercer competition. 

That this reasoning is founded upon fact and not theory 
is shown by comparing the in-bond price of Cuban raw sugar 
f. o. b. New York with the price the American manufacturer 
pays for the beets delivered at his factory. In July, 1914, the 
last month of peace and the height of the summer sugar season, 
the in-bond price of Cuban raw sugar f. o. b. New York ranged 
from $2.25 to $2.31 per 100 pounds. 

The cost of sugar beets delivered at the factories throughout 
the United States ranges from $5.50 to $6.50 per short ton of 
2,000 pounds. From such beets the average extraction ranges 
in different years from 240 to 250 pounds per ton of beets, Call 
it an average of 245 pounds. If we had access to the actual 
reports of the investigators appointed by the Department of 
Commerce, we would find that they substantiate these figures. 
It thus appears that the American manufacturer actually pays 
from $2.25 to $2.65 per 100 pounds for the extractable sugar 
in the beets before beginning the process of manufacture, or more 
than the selling price of Cuban sugar delivered duty free in 
New York. At 2} cents per pound the Cuban planter can make 
money. 

About 10 years ago the Hollanders sent commissioners around 
the world to ascertain the cost of raising sugar. After thorough 
investigation the report was returned that the island of Cuba 
could produce sugar cheaper than any other section of the 
globe. It costs 23 cents per pound to produce sugar from the 
beet in Germany, but Cuban plantations make a fair investment 
return upon selling sugar at 2 cents a pound. The $50,000,000 


corporation now being organized in New York for the operation 
of Cuban plantations figure that— 

with sugar at its bottom price, or 2 cents per 
should earn at least one and one-half times the 
ferred. 

In face of such indisputable facts it is folly to maintain that 
our domestic sugar industry can be developed without the aid 
of a protective tariff. Those who are responsible for free sugar, 
either unintentionally or knowingly played into the hands of 
the foreign sugar producer and the seaboard refiners. If they 
continue to perpetuate this error, upon them and upon them 
alone will devolve the responsibility for demoralizing our do- 
mestic sugar industry. Upon them and upon them alone will 
rest the responsibility for failure to develop one of the great 
natural resources of the country. Upon them and upon them 
alone will rest the responsibility for imperiling the life of the 
Republic should we become involved in a great war. Before 
it is too late let Europe, with its mountain-high debt, its devas- 
tated fields, its ruined commerce, its razed cities, its starving 
millions, teach us the value of an adequate food supply safe from 
the dangers of invading armies. Such a supply is an absolute 
necessity if we would enjoy “ national efficiency and security.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. KENT]. 

Mr. KENT. Mr. Chairman, in all legislation we must have a 
philosophy back of us, We have to deal not in absolute quanti- 
ties but in trends and tendencies. It has all along seemed to 
me that in this connection working toward free trade was work- 
ing toward peace and working toward high protection meant com- 
mercial war, which is likely to lead to trouble. There is one 
thing about the protective doctrine that I have always stood 
for, and that is the encouragement of infant industries that can 
at some time or other become self-supporting in our country. 
If they can not become self-supporting they ought not to be 
protected under ordinary conditions. Looking the world over, 
it has always seemed to me that it has been proven that sugar 
ean be raised best and cheapest in the Tropics. If under free 
sugar or lower tariffs on sugar the refiners profit at the expense 
of the consumer, that seems to be a question for the Department 
of Justice or fhe Department of Commerce. It seems to me 
that it is a cowardly way of raising revenue to raise it out of 
the pocket of the consumer, I would much rather see it raised 
more directly from those who have property over and above 
the common hunger than to have it taken out of the consump- 
tion of this necessary article, paid for in equality out of unequal 
pockets. But to my mind the retention of this tariff at this 
time is justified on entirely different grounds from those or- 
dinarily held. I do not believe in it as a revenue measure and 
I do not believe in working toward permanent protection, but 
this is a war measure. The war has upset all our economic 
ideas. It becomes necessary for us to become more self-sustain- 
ing in our own continental boundaries. In the case of a food 
as important as sugar, of which we might be deprived in case 
of war by the cutting oft of our commerce or if in avoiding war 
we turn in and live to ourselves, it behooves us to see to it that 
we provide a domestic supply as a war measure, or perhaps as a 
peace measure. [Applause.] 

From my standpoint as a large woolgrower I object to having 
wool put on a parity with sugar. This country is raising all 
the wool it can raise now, and raising it more profitably without 
a tariff. It is strange, but when we had a tariff I never got more 
than 12 cents a pound for my Nevada wool, and I sold this year’s 
clip for 19} cents by contract in advance of shearing. 

Mr. CHARLES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KENT. I will. I have only a short time. 

Mr. CHARLES. Is it not a fact that the high price of wool 
is owing to the scarcity of wool all over the world? 

Mr. KENT. It is. I was not saying that the high price was 
on account of the tariff being taken off, but I do say that the 
tariff never did me any good. The world’s demand has now 
caught up with the supply, and we woolgrowers are getting the 
benefit of it. There is one way to increase the supply of wool 
in this country, and that is by protecting the range rather than 
by protecting the wool. We can not have any more wool in this 
country unless the range is conserved, fenced and improved, and 
allotted by lease, and I hope Congress will not be afraid to deal 
with that when the time comes. 

It seems to me that the encouragement granted by a protec- 
tive tariff, to the extent of 1 cent a pound on sugar, is at this 
time a necessary measure of national defense to the end of 
providing a domestic sugar supply. 

Unjustifiable as a means of raising revenue, it finds its only 
sanction in the same false economy to which of necessity we 
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yield when we appropriate for the Navy, for the Army, and 
for other warlike preparation. Iam ly certain that we 
must answer a foolish world according to its folly. I shall cast 
a vote for this measure of protection, and shall vote for arma- 
ment when given opportunity. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. DUPRÉ]. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, thé Democratic State central 
committee of Louisiana, whose membership was chosen in a 
primary on January 25, met at the city of New Orleans. on the 
ith of February and formulated a platform upon which the 
Democratic candidate fer governor and other State officers are 
now appealing to the people for their suffrages. One of the 
planks of that platform bears upon this measure, which E shall 
read. I want to say that it was offered by the mayor of the 
city of Shreveport, Dr. S. A. Dickson, who hails from a section 
of our State where there is no cane grown and where there is not 
a single sugar factory. It shows the unanimous opinion of the 
Democratie Party of the State of Louisiana on the subject. The 
plank reads: 


Be it resolved, That for the purpose of providing the revenues neces- 
sary for the honest and economical administration of the Government 
we indorse the Pep Eaa omega of President Wilson and the Democratic 
Secretary of the Treasury to repeal that provision of Eryt resent tariff 
law which places sugar on the free list after May 1, 1916, and we re- 
request our Senators and Representatives 8 the United 
congress to use their united efforts for the early passage of a 
law carrying the recommendation of the President and the Secretary of 
the eaten into effect. 

A true copy. 

A. W. NEWLIN, 
Seeretary Democratic State Central Committee of Lowisiana. 


New ORLEANS, LA., February 15, 1916, 


By unanimous consent, the following Members were given 


leave to extend their remarks in the Recorp: Mr. MCLAUGHLIN, 
Mr. Mann, Mr. Goop, Mr. Vare, Mr. Jouxson of Washington, 
Mr. Powers, and Mr. KINKA. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE]. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Chairman, I have not the time nor 
the inclination to enter into a lengthy discussion of the tariff 
question as a whole nor even in that part of it affected by the 
pending resolution. This has been done by Members here who 
by reason of their long service in Congress, their careful study 
of the subject, fully qualify them to do. Yet, as a Representa- 
tive of a district in the great State of Colorado, that contains 
nine beet-sugar factories, I feel that I would not be justified in 
silence when this subject is: being considered: 

Do you know, my friends, that this is “ Baby week” all over 
this fair land of ours? The press tells us that 20,000 cities and 
communities are simultaneously celebrating. This contemplates 
enlightened care of infants in this country; “protection,” if you 
please, to our infant industry. 

So, Mr. Chairman, is it not most fitting that the Congress of 
the Wnited States at the same time should be fostering and 
protecting one of its chief infant industries by refusing to re- 
move; for the time at least, its last swaddling cloth of protec- 
tion, without which this industry must necessarily languish 
und in the end die. 

In my district, at least, the manufacture of beet sugar is an 
infant industry, having grown and developed. to its gigantic 
proportions within the last 15 years, 

Its beneficent effect is keenly felt by all our people. This in- 
cludes, of course, those interested in its manufacture, but it 
also includes other classes of our citizenship. It includes the 
farmer who raises the beets; and I can speak for him, for I 
am an actual grower of sugar beets and know that the price 
which the factory was able to pay prior to the reduction of the 
tariff was a satisfactory price to the farmer and enabled him 
to secure better returns from his land, by far, than obtained 
prior to its coming. This is demonstrated by the fact that 
since the advent of the sugar beet land values have doubled 
and quadrupled: 

And, again, as a PENSAN of a beet-growing district, 
I am gratified that the Chief Executive and the present legisla- 
tive majority have seen fit to recommend this wise piece of 
legislation, and “with good will to all and malice toward 
none" I shall vote for the measure; and although it may seem 
paradoxical—the administration being Democratic—for once 
during this Congress, at least, I shall be found standing by my 
party, my principles, and my President. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Fxss! one minute. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the measure and 
shall vote for it, not simply to get the revenue so necessary to- 
day but rather to stimulate an industry that under proper leg- 
islation will reach the plane where we would not only be pro- 


ducing the sugar we need in this country, but we could ulti- 
‘mately become an exporter of sugar. I am also in favor of the 
bill because, under proper legislation, we will increase the pro- 
| ductivity of the soil by the use of a root crop which makes one 
of the best soil fertilizers when rotated: with other crops. I 
will vote to increase the production of sugar because it will in- 
vest American capital in the production of one of the greatest 
of food products, and will employ not only labor in the field 
but will insure to the farmer a ready market for the fruits of 
mis toil. With the increase of beet growing and sugar produc- 
tion the price of sugar to the consumer is reduced. 

Free sugar benefits no one save the importer, while a protec- 
tive duty benefits the farmer who plants the beets, the manufac- 
turer who manufactures the sugar; the consumer by a reduced 
price of his sugar, and the Government will be benefited by the 
revenue collected. I shall not hesitate to vote for this protec- 
tion of sugar, even though it is brought in by the Democrats. 
It is not a question of who brings in this Republican measure. 
While I vote for Republican principles when they are brought 
here by Republicans, I will not vote against a Republican meas- 
ure simply because it is brought in by the Demoerats. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for the suspension of the Under- 
wood bill on sugar: I will also vote for its suspension on 
wool, on lumber, on agricultural products, and upon other arti- 
cles which come in competition with American products of 
American labor. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. Monperx], 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. GARLAND]. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent. to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is. there objection? 

There: was. no. objection. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield to the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Scrroway]. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the bill, 
notwithstanding the Democrats are going to vote for it. 
| {Laughter.] I ask unanimous. consent to extend my remarks 
in the: RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
‘gentleman from New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORDNDY. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I did have 
a speech. prepared, which I intended to deliver at this time: but 
it is impossible for me within the limited time granted: me: to 
discuss the matter I had in mind. In the few minutes that 
I have I desire to refer to the particular argument that we 
have heard our Democratic friends make for so many years 
about the tariff. How many times have we heard them say: 
“The tariff is a tax; it is added to the price of the article; 
the consumer pays it.“ This is the first article in the Demo- 
ieratic creed. Until you have subscribed to that article of 
faith you can not be in good standing in the: Democratic 
Party. That declaration has been written in every Democratic 
platform and has furnished the central idea of every Demo- 
eratic speech that for the last 50 years has vexed the troubled 
air. It has been the foundation for the favorite morsel’ of 
| Democratic orators- that by a “ robber tariff the rich have: grown 
rieher and the poor poorer.” 

How are the righteous degraded! The denouncers of special 
privilege, plutocracy, and tariff barons, the old Democratic 
Party comes before the American people to-day actually advo- 
eating a tariff, not upon a luxury but upon one of the grentest 
of all necessities, a necessity of the rich and poor alike. Oh, 
the tears that you have shed and the sobs that you have sobbed 
and the sympathy that you have spilled in the sad days of the 
past, when you were wanting to get into office, about the hordes 
of protection and plunder taxing the articles on the poor man’s 
breakfast table! Surely sugar is one of the articles that you 
would place there. Have you forgotten that singsong tale of 
woe that every Democratic orator used to recite? 

But now the ancient Democratie faith is forgotten. Every 
Democratic platform is forgotten. Every Democratic doctrine 
is forgotten, and you come in here advocating a tariff a tax 
that is ad:led to the price of the article and that the consumer 
Lot aii at tariff is to be placed upon one of the great neces- 
sities o e. 
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Why this change? If Congress intends to enter into a con- 
test of reversals with the Executive, the frequency and the 
rapidity of the performance will produce such a seasickness 
that the present Democratic stomach will be able to retain 
little of the ancient and honored Democratic faith. The whole 
country is already nauseated by the frequency of these per- 
formances. 

But you answer that the country needs the money. It always 
does under a Democratic administration. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] No one but a Democrat is surprised at the con- 
dition of the National Treasury. Everyone else knew from the 
day it was enacted what the result under the Underwood law 
would be. But if you must haye money, why not place your tax 
upon luxuries? That is what you have always preached. Did 
not your Baltimore platform declare that your pledges were 
ere be kept after election as well as to be used to get into 
office 

Why should the party that has always posed as a particular 
friend of the poor, the enemy of the rich, levy a tax upon sugar? 
Certainly sugar is a necessity. Sugar is life. Why should it 
be taxed? If you must levy a tax, why not levy it, as nearly 
as possible, according to the ability of those to pay it upon 
whom the burden is placed? You have said ten thousand times 
that the tariff on sugar was a robbery ; that it was an unjust tax 
which oppressed the poor and permitted the rich to escape their 
just burden, But now you propose to make the poor man pay as 
much tax as the rich man. If what the Democratic Party has 
been preaching all these years be true, then, in fact, the poor 
man will pay more of this tax than the rich man, for he has, 
as n rule, a larger family to support. Under this law if during 
all these years you have stated the fact the janitor who cares 
for this building will pay as much of this tax as any one of us. 
Is that fair? 

If your statements in the past have been true, the day laborer 
that gets $2 a day will pay as much of this tax as a bank presi- 
dent. Do you gentlemen on that side of the House believe this to 
be the truth? Did you ever believe it, except in campaign times, 
when the fatal hunger for office was gnawing at your vitals? 
If the Democratic doctrine be true, the man that amid the dust 
and smoke of mill or mine or factory, laboring 10 hours a day, 
supporting himself and his family by the sweat of his face, will 
pay more of this tax than will the useless parasite that spends 
his unearned millions and, feeble-mindedly pufling his doped 
cigarette, rides in his high-powered auto beside his childless wife 
with her perfumed and powdered Pomeranian pet. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

If the tariff is a tax and the consumer pays it, as you have 
always preached, why should you be so unjust to the poor and 
so favor the rich? Why should the day laborer pay as much 
to support the Nation as the millionaire? There is no theory 
upon which you can justify a tariff upon sugar without repudiat- 
ing all you have ever said about a tariff. You can not justify 
it upon the ground of necessity; for if you must have revenue 
and you have not the courage to levy a direct tax, then there 
are many other articles that would not so heavily burden the 
poor upon which a tariff can be placed. 

Would it not be fairer and more equitable and more in 
accordance with what you have always taught to place a tax 
upon the income of the rich instead of placing a tax upon 
sugar, a universal necessity? Why not increase that tax? Why 
not place a tax upon the munitions of war? Millions are being 
made by the sale of these products to the warring nations of 
Europe. Why not let those who are becoming rich give some of 
it to support the Government rather than the working classes, 
that use sugar? Rather than unjustly tax the poor by placing 
a tax upon sugar, would it not be better to increase the tax 
upon beer and whisky and tobacco? These might be classed 
by some as luxuries; by some, perhaps, as an unmixed evil; 
by some, perhaps, as necessities; but surely none will contend 
that whisky or beer or tobacco are necessary to sustain the 
lives of little children. The use of these is not universai. If 
something must be taxed, why not tax them instead of sugar? 
Either the Democratic Party has renounced its ancient faith— 
that the tariff is a tax, that it is added to the price of the 
article, and that the consumer pays it—or it must confess that 
this legislation is a deliberate crime against the poor of their 
country. 

Is there no polities in your action to-day? Has the result 
of the election in Louisiana alarmed you? As you look upon 
the ruined and prostrate sugar industry of the South, has it 
brought to you no conviction? Is it mere chance that you now 
add one more southern product to the protected list? If the 
tariff is a tax that the consumer pays and you are levying 
these duties solely for revenue, you can hardly hope to have 


the country believe that for this reason alone you are so altruis- 
tic as to place it principally upon southern products. 

In view of the brave words spoken but a few short months 
ago, who would have expected to see the Democratic Party, 
led Dy a distinguished Democrat from North Carolina, fighting 
for a tariff upon sugar—a tariff that is paid principally by the 
middle classes and the poor, while upon the rich it practically 
imposes no burden. 

The old Democratic Party that for years managed to liye 
only because in solemn and dramatic tones it righteously railed 
at the rich and piously pleaded the cause of the poor; the Demo- 
cratic Party here in Congress under pressure from the Presi- 
dent that it fears but does not honor and dare not disobey, fac- 
ing the dismal failure of the Underwood law, in their per- 
plexity and panic in perpetual performance, continues to play 
“such fantastic tricks before high Heaven as make the angels 
weep.” [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield now to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HAMILTON]. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORDNEY,. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Focur]. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, it was my intention to make 
a speech upon this question two years ago, but, like 100 other 
Republicans, I was not here. It was one time stated up in 
Reading by a gentleman that he was 25 years old. Upon being 
questioned as to the exact time he was born he confessed that 
he was 27, but he did not count the two years he had lived in 
Delaware. 

Mr, Chairman, those two years I was absent from this House 
I do not count, but instead of inserting a speech in the RECORD 
to-day I am going to try and give my observations in the three 
minutes that have been granted to me. 

The reason I was not here two years ago to deliver an ad- 
dress upon the question was because my Democratic opponent 
told the board of trade at Waynesboro and the people in the 
seventeenth district that if they had free sugar the price of that 
article would go down. As a matter of fact, as soon as he was 
elected the price commenced to go up and it has been mounting 
ever since, and there is no promise of lower prices, even though 
this law should not be repealed. It seems to me foolish to de- 
bate this question when we are all agreed upon it, unless cam- 
paign ammunition is to be made and a record yote is sought. 
If we in this country ever have intensive farming as it is car- 
ried on in France and Belgium, we will be able to sustain a 
population of not only 100,000,000, but of 300,000,000, and there- 
fore I think it is absurd to send our money abroad when we 
can raise all the sugar we need here in America. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] In 1804 the greatest statesman the 
world, I believe, had seen, as well as the greatest warrior up to 
his time at least, Napoleon, when the British had put a block- 
ade on sugar that had been coming from Java, this man of 
genius and oversight placed a bounty on the production of sugar 
in France, and from that time until now that country has been 
able to supply herself with this great necessity. We can do 
the same thing in this country. It was an absurdity, and it 
will be again repeated if we ever again take off the duty on 
sugar, when we have enough land to raise what we need, and 
protection will keep our money in the country for circulation at 
home. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. A 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. I have some statistics which 
I would like to insert. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHnson] may be per- 
mitted to extend his remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
JoHNSON] may be permitted to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield now to the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. HILLIARD]. 

Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. RAGSDALE]. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, in view of the situation 
that now confronts this Nation, it seems to me any party would 
be justified in reversing almost any position it had previously 
taken in order to put an adequate sum in the Treasury of the 
country to put our Army and Navy in the condition they ought 
to be in order to properly defend the country in the crisis that 
now presents itself. This is purely an effort to create not pro- 
tection but revenue, and the Democratic Party from time im- 
memorial has been in favor of a tariff for revenue. We are 
not, therefore, taking any new position upon this proposition as 
to our general position upon the tariff A situation to-day con- 
fronts us and makes it necessary in view of conditions that 
exist at home and abroad to raise additional revenue that we 
may spend larger sums for the Army and Navy than have ever 
been expended in time of peace. Dangers threaten our citizens 
und commerce on the high seas, and brigands have invaded our 
country and murdered innocent women and children. To-day 
with an inadequate force we are defending our border and send- 
ing our Army into Mexico. The President demands a larger 
Army and Navy, and this Congress will give them to him, 
inuking necessary an increase in our revenues. 

I am so strongly in favor of raising a sufficient sum to 
increase, arm, and equip our defensive forces on land and sea 
in order that they shall not be found inadequate if war should 
be declared either by Mexico or some European or Asiatic 
country that I will not only vote to retain this source of revenue, 
but I will gladly vote for a bond issue to give us the necessary 
funds that they may give us that measure of defense which our 
wealth, importance, and the abnormal conditions surrounding 
us justify. 

Recently the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Kreatrye] went 
out of his way to make, to my mind, an inexcusable and un- 
justifiable attack upon the people of my State for the way in 
which it handles the question of child labor. I desire to read 
now from an article in the Evening Mail newspaper of New 
York of March 11, 1916, by Rheta Childe Dorr: 

The fiction that the farm is an ideal place for children to w up 


has been unmasked more than once, but it still manages to ntain a 
respectable position in the minds of the sentimental. A farm may 
indeed be an abode of happiness for children, but it can just as easily 
be the exact reverse. 

Revelations by the national child-labor committee of the toiling chil- 
dren of the Colorado sugar-beet flelds is a good illustration of this. 
Colorado is proud of the fact that she produced more sugar beets 
any other State in the Union. There is nothing to be proud of in the 
fact that the little hands of 5,000 children from 7 to 13 years of age 
nen to produce this wealth. 

lorado has a good child-labor law, but, like other laws, it fails to 
protect children in their homes. Thus, according to the committee's 
report, the number of children in the sugar milis is negligible. 
4 85 7 tollers work in their fathers’ fields. hee 0 work long hours, at 
i 585 n from the early spring until the crops are harvested 
n the late fall. 

The work begins with thinning the beets as their first growth begins. 
Children 7 and 8 do this, bending over until their backs must ache ex- 
cruciatingly. All summer they hoe and weed, and in the autumn help 
with the harvest, the heaviest work of all, Some of the details given 
by the committee are almost beyond belief. A girl of 10 is reported to 
have handied from 10 to 12 tons of beets in a day. 

Most of these farmers are foreigners. They are poor, and they see in 
their beet fields the first opportunity of their lives to buy comfort and 
security for their old age. Some, however, are American citizens, and 
a few are wealthy. One of these men told a school-teacher that he 
made $10,000 a year. His boy, he said, was worth $1,000 a season to 
him in the beet fields, whereas it the boy went to school he was nothing 
but an expense. 

The remedy for this horrible exploitation of children on the farm is 
sont rural schools and rigid application of a compulsory education law. 


oreover, the enforcement of the law should not be left to local dis- 
tricts, because too often school trustees are found among the child 


drivers, 
The State must assume this responsibility. The State is the one 
because 


power before which the enslaver of childh stands disarmed, 
the State is the overparent of all children, and the public school is their 
city of refuge. 

Mr. Chairman, coming from the State of South Carolina, and 
being somewhat conversant with labor conditions that obtain 
there, I give it as my opinion that nowhere within the boun- 
daries of that State are labor conditions anywhere near so 
bad as those described in this article, written by a stranger and 
published in a northern newspaper. It seems to me that the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEATING], instead of standing 
in the way of his party in this effort to put money into the 
Treasury of the United States, whereby we can increase the 
Army and Navy to the position where they can defend our country 
and flag, instead of opposing legislation that the leaders, from 
the President down, think expedient and necessary, could well 
turn his attention to the question of these child-labor conditions 
in Colorado. I think he should endeavor to relieve the condition 
there instead of going into other States and violating our rights 
by what we believe to be an unconstitutional law. If he would 
do so, I believe that he would find more honor at home and that 
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he would more worthily represent his people, and do more for 
the people of our country, and the people of Colorado especially, 
that would merit their support and approval. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

By unanimous consent leave was granted to Mr. RAGSDALE to 
extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I believe I have seven min- 
utes remaining, and I yield the balance of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming is recog- 
nized for seven minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, after what we have wit- 
nessed and what we shall witness to-day let no man say that 
the age of miracles has passed, for behold the protectionist, 
the tariff-for-revenue advocate, and the free trader all join in 
the support of an important measure affecting the tariff and the 
revenues of the country. We on this side do not particularly 
care what you on the Democratic side label this act of legisla- 
tion, on what theory you base, or with what arguments you 
fortify your support of the measure. The tremendously im- 
portant fact is that we are about to provide by a practically 
unanimous vote for a reasonable, and we hope a sufficient, pro- 
tective tariff on sugar. Far be it from me to embarass you 
gentlemen on the Democratic side in the performance of what 
I believe to be a real patriotic duty, by rudely emphasizing 
the rapid and marvelous change that has come over the spirit 
of your dreams and the character of your acts. As a matter of 
fact, as lightning-change artists you are still several laps be- 
hind your administration. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
Furthermore, I would not refer to your former vehement and 
frequent assertion in platforms and on the stump that the act 
which you are now about to take would be as wicked as un- 
necessary, except to emphasize the truth of that old familiar 
and hopeful refrain: i 

And while the lamp holds out to burn 
The vilest sinner may return: 

[Applause on the Republican side.] 

It may not be out of the way in passing to refer to the fact 
that there are still a few, just a few, of the pledges of your 
last national platform that you have not up to this time specifi- 
cally repudiated, and as there is very little time remaining I 
feel it my duty to call attention to that fact. [Laughter on the 
Republican side.] I am prepared now, in your behalf, to de- 
nounce as false any claim that may be made hereafter that 
you gentlemen are Bourbons who learn nothing, for behold 
here is abundant proof that even the Democratic Party can 
recognize the fact of a yawning and empty Treasury, even 
though you do not seem to be as thoroughly alive as we hoped 
you would be to the blessing of a protective tariff. I am so 
kindly disposed toward your present attitude that I am rather 
inclined to furnish you arguments in support of this belated 
acceptance on your part of the protective idea, although we 
realize that the acceptance is under the spur of a very urgent 
necessity for revenue. 

You gentlemen have insisted that it is all on account of the 
European war. Let me suggest to you that it would be very 
much to the point if you were to argue that the European war 
has cast a tremendously illuminating light upon the imperative 
necessity of making this country absolutely independent for the 
essential articles of food and use of foreign peoples and foreign 
lands. 

“Let the Nation do its own work” has long been the watch- 
word of the protective idea. “Let the Nation be self-sufficient 
and self-supporting” may well be the rallying cry of a new 
protective economic industrial preparedness. 

Sugar, which we can produce in abundance and which we 
will produce in ever increasing quantities now that the policy 
of the Nation touching that product is fixed by our action to- 
day, is the first fruit of the new, truly national consciousness 
of the necessity of protective duties, as an essential feature of 
national preparedness. A duty on dyestuffs should swiftly fol- 
low this enactment. Then wool, for which the dyes are needed, 
and which is an article of prime necessity in war and peace, 
should be promptly placed on a firm protective basis, followed 
by a variety of the products of the industry and the labor of the 
land. 

Some of these things should and we hope may be done at 
this session or in this Congress, and then next year, when we 
take control of things on this side of the center aisle, the entire 
program of protective-economic preparedness will be carried out. 

Of course, we shall regret to defeat you now that you are 
showing an inclination to learn and are coming to a more 
rational frame of mind; but we must, for, good as this begin- 
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ning of yours is, we realize that it is taken under the coercion 
of necessity, and therefore the American people will not care 
to trust you for the completion of the job, for the correction 
of your faults in tariff tinkering. 

The performance of that glorious and patriotic work the 
American people will on November next place in the hands of 
the Republican Party, and right promptly and thoroughly will 
we perform the inspiring duty placed upon us. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the 

The The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman [applause on the Democratic 
side], it would seem to be the dawn of a brighter and a happier 
day for this Republic when you find men like the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Lonewortn], the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr, Forpney], and the other gentlemen on that side of the 
House voting on a tariff question like the good Democrats on 
this side. I appreciate the emotion of happiness and joy which 
fills the bosom of my friend from Ohio [Mr. LoneworrH], and 
which he expressed yesterday, in living to see the day when 
Democrats and Republicans vote alike on a tariff question. The 
gentleman has been associating with Republicans for the last 
25 years and no wonder he rejoices in being in respectable, 
honorable company for one time in his life. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] It will be one of the proudest recollections 
of his life hereafter to reflect that on this day he voted just 
like the Democrats, and I am sure that he will appeal to his 
constituents in the coming campaign to vote for him because 
he is almost as good as a Democrat and will point to his action 
of this day as evidence of it. [Laughter.] 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrr] said yesterday 
that he thought free sugar was a time-honored principle of my 

party and twitted us for its apparent change of attitude in 
presenting this bill. He wanted the Members of the House to 
believe that he had always been for a tariff on sugar. I want 
to remind him and the committee that about the first vote he 
eyer cast in this House he cast for free sugar. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] If the Democratic Party ever committed 
itself to free sugar, and it looks like in the Underwood bill it 
did, it was following the example—and it may have been a doubt- 
ful one—of the gentleman and his party. 

I can recall, and I know some of you older Republicans can, 
when it was thé claim of the Republican Party that it was the 
only free-sugar party that ever existed in this country. In its 
campaign textbook of 1892 the Republicans boasted that they 
had given the country free sugar; that the Democrats were 
against free sugar. I remember, too, that the Republican cam- 
paign textbook of 1896 denounced the Democratic Party under 
Cleveland for putting a tariff on sugar, and called the attention 
of the people of this country to the fact that they, when they were 
in power, bad given the country free sugar and had wiped out all 
the tariff on sugar. [ lause on the Democratic side.] 

Why, I see sitting in t of me my distinguished 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I certainly will. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. At the time of which the gentle- 
man speaks there had been no movement in this country, as I 
understand, for the establishment of the beet-sugar industry, 
but the machinations of the Sugar Trust so incensed the people 
of the country that the Republican Party, in the defense of 
the rights of the people, began the movement for the establish- 
ment of the beet-sugar industry, and I have voted consistently 
with my colleagues as a Republican ever since, 

Mr. KITCHIN. You have voted consistently ever since the 
sugar refineries of the North and the beet-sugar interests of the 
West told you to vote that way. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] I see in front of me my ed friend from IIli- 
nois [Mr, Cannon], ex-Speaker of the House, I know that he 
does not forget the time when he stood on this floor and de- 
manded that every man who loved the American people, that 
every man who had a heartbeat for the laboring man, for the 
farmer, for the housewife, every man who had a desire to re- 
lieve the consumers of this country, ought to vote for free sugar 
and against any tariff on sugar. 

Mr. CANNON. Tell all the story. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KITOCHIN. I am going to tell all the story. The gentle- 
man from Illinois was in favor of free sugar for about six years 
thereafter, until the same influences that made the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorer] change his position and vote for 


a high tariff on sugar captured him. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. CANNON. That is not all the story. There was a 2-cent 
bounty to protect the American interests. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am going to finish the story. The gentle- 
man from Hlinois says the reason that he favored and demanded 
free sugar was that there was a provision, or proposed provision, 
to put a 2-cent bounty on sugar. But here is what he said ina 
speech on the floor of the House at the time: 

people vor this great bard rien of EAOa E WIN take CATIA oft 
off, 


ren at f paying a bounty of 2 cents a pound for all th 
portend yeas rs gory in this counte try. 4 . = * 


But he continued: 
We are for free sugar, with or without a bounty. 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CANNON. It is a long time since that happened. I 
was for the bounty, and the bounty went into the law, but I 
made so many speeches in the House that I can not recollect 
everything that I said. I will get a microscope and hunt up 
my friend’s record upon various questions, as he is about to 
make a record. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That was in 1890. In 1894 the Democrats 
did repeal the bounty, and did put a tariff on sugar for 
revenue purposes, and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Can- 
Nox] and the late distinguished gentleman from New York, 
Mr. Payne, author of the Payne Act, and the late distin- 
guished gentleman from Maine, Mr. Dingley, the author of 
the Dingley Act, denounced the Democrats for attempting to 
put a tariff on sugar. 

He declared that the free-sugar agitation began when the 
Mills bill of 1888 was pending, and that the Republicans then 
“made the best fight they could to place upon the free list 
this universal necessity,” but the Democrats would not let 
them have free sugar. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I certainly will. 

Mr. CANNON. It seems to me, in his remarks, he has now 
brought to the attention of the House the strongest possible 
reason for his change of opinion, 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Democratic Party, gentlemen, never 
laid it down as a principle that sugar, or coffee, or tea, or 
other food products should be put on the free list. The only 
principle that we ever laid down was that whenever the 

conditions and revenue necessities permitted, the 
Democratic Party would put food products on the free list, 
preferring to tax other products, either by internal revenue 
especially on luxuries—or by import duties, When we passed 
the Underwood Act, in 1918, providing for free sugar after 
May 1, 1916, we were convinced that by May 1, 1916, we would 
have sufficient revenue to let sugar go to the free list, and we 
calculated aright. We could not foresee this European war. 
We estimated that with the lower tariff rates of the Under- 
wood Act there certainly would be at least as large an amount 
of importations, as large annual increase of importations, as 
there had been under the higher Payne Tariff Act. 

Now, then, if under the Underwood Act importations had in- 
creased annually to the same extent as under the Payne Act 
during its existence we would have had, by reason of the 
increase of importations alone, more than $40,000,000 in addi- 
tion, so that we could have given up the $44,000,000 that we 
received in the last fiscal year from the tariff on sugar and 
permitted sugar to go to the free list as provided. That was 
our contention. That is what we said on the floor of the House, 
and that is exactly what would have been done and could have 
been done but for the reduction of customs receipts on account 
of the European war. 

I have heard many of you denounce the Underwood Act dur- 
ing this and the last Congress, but I have not heard a single Re- 
publican defend or champion the Payne Act. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] You repudiated your own tariff act in the 
very first Congress following its enactment—indeed, the last 
session of the same Congress. Mr. Taft, at the very first op- 
portunity after that act went on the statute books, promised 
the people to revise it, and you in the campaign following 
promised the people in your campaign textbook that you 
would help him do it. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


again? 
Mr. KITCHEN. Yes. 
Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will allow me a single sen- 


tence, the Payne-Aldrich Act I approved of then, and I have 
never apologized for it since; and I would to God it was on 
the statute books now. [Applause on the Republican side.] 


1916. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Then you are repudiating the platform of 
the Republican Party in 1912, because it promised in that 
platform to change it, to revise it, and declared that the Payne- 
Aldrich Tariff Act was too high and ought to be cut down. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I will say to the gentleman from Illinois, every single mem- 
ber of his party here except one, as I recall, repudiated the 
Payne-Aldrich Act when in the Sixty-second Congress, the Con- 
gress following its enactment, it voted for the Hill wool bill 
as a substitute for Schedule K of that act. There was but one 
Jone Republican in the House who refused to vote for the Hill 
substitute, and thus repudiate the Payne-Aldrich Act, and 
that was the distinguished standpatter from Michigan [Mr. 
FORDNEY]. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I am proud of it. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; he is proud of it, and it takes less to 
make him proud than any man I ever saw. [Laughter and ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I voted against it, too. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will tell you, my friend from Massachu- 
setts, I know you think you voted against it, but 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I voted against it, and so 
did Butler Ames, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I know what you are talking about. You 
are talking about the cotton bill, the Hill substitute cotton bill. 
You voted against that. You live at Fall River, the big cotton- 
mill center. You did not vote against the wool bill, because I 
called attention to it at the time, and the gentleman from Mich- 
igan knows, too, that I am correct when I say that he was the 
only man on that side that had the courage or audacity to stand 
upon this floor as an indorser of the Payne Act. 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Did our good friend, Hon. Dick AUSTIN, 
vote against it? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I was sitting back there when the vote was 
taken, and J saw all these Republicans get up in a body and 
vote in favor of that substitute bill repudiating the Payne Act. I 
was glad to see it. [Laughter.] It made an impression on my 
mind. I knew that their President had repudiated the bill a 
few months after it was signed, but when I saw the whole crowd 
of standpatters getting up over there and repudiating it I knew 
I was right. [Laughter.] When the vote was taken on that 
side there stood up against it my friend, Brother Forpney, soli- 
tary and alone, like the boy who “stood on the burning deck, 
whence all but him had fled.” [Laughter.] I never will forget 
that. But when the vote on the Hill cotton bill, another repudia- 
tion of the Payne Act, was taken, only three Republicans—the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Austin] and the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. ForpNey] and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Greenr]—stood up against it. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. And also Butler Ames. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; I believe he did.. Yes; I believe there 
were four Republicans who voted that way on the cotton sched- 
ule substitute. Another instance of your repudiation of the 
Payne Act is the Canadian reciprocity bill, which changed and 
reduced the tariff rate on several hundred articles, which your 
President, Mr. Taft, sent to Congress demanding passage—the 
same Congress which had theretofore enacted the Payne bill. 
Republicans of the Ways and Means Committee favorably re- 
ported it. My friend from Connecticut [Mr. Hu], a member of 
that committee then, as he is now, made as good a so-called 
free-trade Democratie speech on that bill as ever I heard; and 
not only was the gentleman from Connecticut in favor of the 
Canadian reciprocity but he wanted to go it one better, and in 
May, 1912, he introduced a bill in Congress to put “ fresh beef, 
veal, mutton, lamb, pork, and meats of all kinds ”—the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. Stoan] will take notice—to put your 
cattle products, hog products, and sheep products, and “ meats of 
all kinds” absolutely on the free list. He was for repudiating 
the Payne Act good and strong. 

I do not feel so bad or humiliated in having you gentlemen 
vote with me on the pending proposition. [Laughter.] 

I am used to a little Republican company on tariff votes, I 
am sort of proud of some of this company I kept at the time 
of the passage of the Payne-Aldrich Act. [Laughter.] The 
new Members do not know this, and probably some older ones 
have forgotten it, but I want to tell you that some good Re- 
publicans on that side of the House repudiated the Payne Act 
before it reached the statute books, and voted against it just 
as I did, and just as other Democrats on this side of the House 
did. Why, let me show you some of this distinguished com- 
pany. There is that champion defender of Republican policies, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, my friend Mr. Lexroor. He was 
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then a great progressive Republican. He can defend and does 
defend Republican policies, whether Progressive or stundpat 
policies, with as much skill and ability as any man in or out of 
the House. He is one of the strongest champions in, the House 
He 
and myself voted just alike on the Payne-Aldrich Act. Both 
of us voted against it. The distinguished gentleman of Iowa 
[Mr. Woops], the present chairman of the National Republican 
Congressional Committee, and I voted exactly alike on the 
Payne-Aldrich Act. Both of my Republican friends voted 
against it, because they knew that the Payne-Aldrich Act was 
a deliberate violation of the plain pledge of the Republican 
platform and the expressed promise of the Republican Party in 
the campaign of 1908. [Applause on Democratic side.] 

That is pretty good Republican company, but I have still bet- 
ter. I remember that day when we stood up and when the 
yeas and nays were called I was standing shoulder to shoulder 
and my voice rang out in accord with the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois, the able minority leader, Hon. James R. 
Mann. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Yes; Mr. Mann, 
Mr. Lenzoot, Mr. Woops, and myself voted together that day in 
condemnation of the Payne-Aldrich Act. Mr. Mann knew that 
this act was a deliberate violation of the plain pledge which 
the Republican Party, in its platform and on the stump, had 
made to the people, and in good conscience and good manhood 
and good faith to the people he had to record his vote just as 
I recorded mine—against the Payne-Aldrich Act. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, as I catch a glimpse of the genial countenance 
of my good friend from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY] I am 
tempted to observe that we have on this occasion another reason 
for happiness, when we realize that it is possible for the gentle- 
man to make a speech on this floor, as he did to-day, and not 
indulge in his old habit of calamity howling. I have heard him 
make more calamity speeches—I will not count them now, be- 
cause I have not the time, but I think since the Underwood 
Tariff Act went on the statute books he has made—well, I guess, 
at least 89 speeches on this floor, whining and crying about 
the lumber industry and the shingle industry in Washington 
being ruined and destroyed by the Underwood tariff law. He 
sobbingly told us how the flood of Canadian shingles and Cana- 
dian lumber was drowning out these industries. When the 
Underwood Act had been in operation a few months I heard 
him make one of his characteristic, tear-flowing, calamity 
speeches, and he got me almost to shedding tears picturing how 
in 1914 thousands of honest, able-bodied men who under the 
Payne Act always had work to do were going about the streets 
of Seattle, his home city, and other lumber towns of the State 
of Washington, with no money, with no work, begging charity. 
This was the first time since the election of 1910 I saw Re- 
publicans in the House cheer. They almost went on top of 
their desks applauding and cheering the gentleman’s speech. 
There is nothing in the world that makes a Republican rejoice 
more than to hear the story of men going about the streets with- 
out money, without work, begging, and their wives and chil- 
dren at home freezing and starving. [Laughter.] 

But the gentlemen over here on this side were humane enough 
to feel and look, as I did, sad and distressed. But I got to 
reflecting that there was no use in wasting tears until I found 
out whether the gentleman’s horrible tale was fact or fiction. I 
had heard him make so many calamity tariff talks, which 
almost moved me to tears, and afterwards found that there was 
so little fact and so much fancy in them, I decided before giving 
myself up to grief to make some investigation. And what were 
the facts? Why, I found that the city of Seattle, the home city 
of the gentleman, in the year of our Lord 1914, under the 
Underwood Act; enjoyed the greatest degree of prosperity in its 
whole history. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The story of Seattle, the gentleman's home city, during the 
year 1914, under the Underwood Act and Wilson’s administra- 
tion, is an unfolding romance of progress and prosperity. In 
the year 1914, when, according to the imagination of my friend, 
her good people were wandering about her streets, begging bread 
and charity, the building permits of Seattle increased, in spite 
of five months of the European war, more than 35 per cent over 
the Payne Act year of 1913 [applause on the Democratic side]— 
the greatest building expansion in its history. Her coastwise 
and over-sea trade was larger than ever before. Her postal 
receipts increased in 1914 over 1913, $48,702.34. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] I do not ask you to take my statement or 
that of any Democrat. I shall produce the testimony of Repub- 
lican protectionists. I am going to quote from the American 
Lumberman. published in Chicago, a high protectionist, as the 
organ of the lumber interests in the United States, and from 
the West Coast Lumberman, a high protectionist, published in 


- 
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the gentleman's home city, Seattle, the organ of the lumber inter- 
ests of the State of Washington and the Pacific coast. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] I read from a special from Seattle, of 
date January 2, 1915, in the American 3 

19 permits in Seattle for 1914 reached the total value of 
$12,664,970, and increased the record of 1913 by $3,843, 855. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

If the increase of the year had been as large proportionately 
as the average increase for June and July, the two last months 
of the Underwood Act, immediately preceding the breaking out 
of the European war, the increase in 1914 over 1913 Payne Act 
year would have been over 75 per cent. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

The West Coast Lumberman, of Seattle, in the issue of July 
15, 1914, gives the amount of building permits of Seattle for 
June, 1913, as $897,810, and for June, 1914, $1,163,165; and in 
its issue of August 15, 1914, states that the permits in July, 
1913, amounted to $1,414,620, while for July, 1914, they reached 
the sum of $2,520,590. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Let me quote again from the Seattle “special” to the Amer- 
ican Lumberman: 


Despite the war and the gg pearance from the seas o 
craft and many French an glish ayy this 


f the German 
enjoyed the 
eee prosperity in its uae from its coas 


and over-sea 


{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

As further evidence of Seattle’s great progress and pros- 
perity in 1914, it says: 

ot receipts in Seattle increased in 1914, over 1913, 
$48, 702 

Mr. POWERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Just for a question; yes. 

Mr. POWERS. The people in Seattle who were out of a job 
were writing home for money, and that increased the postal 
receipts. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not see how those hungry, wandering 
people, out of a job, could be building all those houses there 
and have time to write home for money. [Laughter and ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Permit me here to relate a little amusing incident in the 
calamity-howling career of my distinguished friend from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Humpenreyj. He was in Washington City here, 
and not in Washington State, and he just fancied the distress- 
ing, deplorable condition which he pictured. The gentleman 
wanted to start a propaganda of calamity howling from his 
State. He wrote numberless letters, with return envelopes or 
cards inclosed, to the lumbermen and shingle men in Washing- 
ton asking for a story of the depression and stagnation and 
ruin of the lumber and shingle industries under Democratic 
administration and the Underwood Act. Well, he got a lot of 
replies—now, did not you? [Laughter.] I have read many of 
them, but there was one that struck me particularly. One 
gentleman er. on the return postal card: 


e a * on you. Go to work and sto 
im ae city of Washington. The State of Was 


{Applause and laughter on the Democratic side.] 

The gentleman from Washington did not know what was 
going on in the State of Washington and in his city of Seattle 
under the Wilson administration and the Underwood Act. He 
did not know of the wonderful progress going on there. He 
had not been there in two years. Both administrations, with 


hollering ” 
on is all 


their long sessions and extra sessions, had kept him and all. 


of us here. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The gentleman has used his 
imagination to such an extent I wonder if he will permit me in 
a sentence to state a fact? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; to state a fact. Why, for a Republican 
to ty a fact on the tariff—yes ; of course I will yield. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I began by stating it is a 
fact, because I knew the gentleman would not recognize it unless 
I did. I will say to the gentleman for his information in regard 
to the shingle business which he has just been talking about, 
that the statistics which have just recently come in show that 
British Columbia, notwithstanding the fact that she is engaged 
in a great war and doing her part of it, increased her sales of 
lumber and shingles to the United States last year over 83 per 
cent; or, in other words, during the last month of 1915 more 
shingles came into this country from British Columbia than came 
in during the whole of the last year of the Payne tariff. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I want to ask this question: Did not the 
shingle association of your State in 1914 declare that one of the 
reasons which caused the importation of shingles into the United 
States from Canada was that Canadian mills madé a better 
shingle, and is it not a fact that shingles in Canada sell for from 


frat cents more per thousand than shingles made in your 
e 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I know where the gentle- 
man got his statement; it came from a report made by the rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Commerce sent out there to 
investigate. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, no; I got it out of the West Coast Lum- 
berman, published in your city, the organ of the lumber inter- 
ests in Washington and the Pacific Coast States. In its issue of 
June 1, 1914, it states that Canadian or British Columbian 
shingles are selling from 25 to 40 cents a thousand more than 
the Washington shingles. Why? Because they make a superior 
shingle. In the same issue in an article by a big shingle manu- 
facturer it is admitted that the shingle of British Columbia 
is superior to the Washington shingle. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington, The gentleman is mis- 
taken ; they do not make a better shingle, and I think the gentle- 
man from North Carolina ought not to cast reflection on the 
American workingman, for there are none better than the Amer- 
ican workingmen. I do not think he ought to make the asser- 
tion that they can not make as good shingles as the Chinaman 
who works making shingles in British Columbia. Now, will the 
gentleman permit me one more statement. The shingle busi- 
ness in the State of Washington is much better than it was a 
year ago, and much better than it was two years ago, but not 
nearly up to normal. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp- 
NEY], and others will corroborate what I say, that the wages to- 
day in the shingle mills in my State are only two-thirds of what 
they were when the Underwood law went upon the statute book. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The organs of the lumber and shingle inter- 
ests do not agree with the gentleman. There are more, and cer- 
tainly larger, shingle mills in Washington to-day than at any 
other time under the Payne tariff act, and they are paying 
good wages. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
not running. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, but the gentleman said in Washington 
the industry was much better now than it was a year ago, and 
much better than it was in 1914. Now, let us see how it was 
in 1914 according to the testimony of the West Coast Lumber- 
man, the organ of the shingle and lumber industry in the gen- 
tleman’s State, and published in his city; and the testimony of 
the American Lumberman, the organ of the lumber and shingle 
industry of the United States. He was here tearing his throat 
“hollering” calamity and did not know what was going on out 
there. [Laughter.] 

From the West Coast Lumberman, published in Seattle, of 
July 1, 1914, I quote: 
sien coast shingle market has stiffened perceptibly. 


But one-third of them are i 


Mill prices have 


A special from Everett, Wash., the biggest shingle-mill town, 
to the Lumberman: 
8 8 e 
long before Everett shingle production will reach a 
ser high- . mark. 

And this under the Underwood Act. [Laughter.] 

Again— 

The Jameson Mill Co.’s new shingle mill at Everett was turned over 
tar — — first time Tuesday, June 23—4 10-hour output of 800,000 

ngles. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

That is the second largest shingle mill in the United States, 
is it not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. It is the largest. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Under the Underwood Tariff Act there was 
built in the State of Washington the largest shingle mill in the 
United States! 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, let me get through with this good testi- 
mony. 

Special from Ballard, Wash., same : McDowells 
mill at Ballard A cg enlargin arrela or its shingle mill. 
have nearly one-half million output daily. 

From its issue of July 15, 1914: 


n 
mi eria aian n Ae, Cay, SPEAR, u raie a A 
capacity and outlook bright 

And this, too, in July, 1914, after the Underwood Act had 
been in operation 9 or 10 months in the State of this distin- 
guished calamity howler. [Laughter.] 

And yet the gentleman from Washington has been begging 
and crying around here for two years to get Democrats and 
Republicans to help save the shingle mill industry from being 
ruined by the Underwood Act! 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 


Lumber Co. 
It will 


1916. 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Let me get through; this is too good to stop 
now. [Laughter.] 

. HUMPHREY of Washington, I will give you something 
equally as good. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am going to yield to the gentleman in a 
minute. I read again: 

New 4 
EEEa ALENIA A AANT bu the commttectican: OE thie a: 
it in 293 days after starting. 

The shingle industry was so good in Washington that a new 
record for building mills had been made—from start to finish in 
29 days, working with a daily output of 90,000 shingles. They 
wanted to hurry up and get some of the good prosperity under: 
the Underwood Act that was going on. [Laughter.] 


This is not all. In the July 1, 1914, issue: 

The new plant of the Wabash Lumber & S e 8 N Tono, Wash. and 
is operating in full force. New shingle mill at of 90 
daily ty is being built. A new aaa a te he e Leben, 
Wash, of output daily 400,000 8. 

Bellingham, Wash., special—July 11—to the American Lum- 


berman of July 18, 1914: “ Shingle mills are opening.” 
You see they had all been closed down for the Fourth of July 
holidays to celebrate the virtues and blessings of the Underwood 


Tariff Act. [Laughter.] 
And further, from the West Coast Lumberman, of June 15, 
1914: 
W. C. & B. Shingle C 
tin eee. ei sce inate produ e 400, 1,008. 
And— 


The new mill of the Cobolis Lumber Co., at Carlisle, Wash., is. now 
in active operation. Plans for the mill ast Suit calls for capacity oft 
150,000 fee of lumber and 850,000 shingles per day. 
And further— 


The new pa of the Johnson & Dean Lumber Co., above Granite Fa 
Wash., will start operation about July 1. Daily capacity, about 400, 


shi one 
16 special: The See & Eastern Lumber Co. will soon begin 


H 
on Po new saw and 

But, gentlemen, such e 1 “ts are not confined to the gen- 
tleman’s State. It did not huie a monopoly of the shingle in- 
dustry growth. Aceording to these organs of the lumber and 
shingle industry the same conditions prevailed in the other 
far West States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, before the 
gentleman leaves my State I wish he would yield to me. I do 
not want to extend my jurisdiction. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Very well. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Vashington. I do not know that this has 

a great deal to do with sugar, but the gentleman seems to want 
to pursue it. The gentleman referred to the shingle mill at 
Everett—the Jameson mill—which is the largest shingle mill in 
the world. It was established and opened just at the time the 
gentleman says it was, but there is another chapter to that, and 
I can tell that in about three sentences. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, the gentleman can extend that in the | 


RECORD. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No; I want to answer the | 


gentleman. He mentioned Mr. Jameson. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have not the time to yield for a speech. 
Do not these organs of the shingle industry report the true con- 
dition of the industry? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No; they do not, as con- 
ditions exist now; and the gentleman ought not to refuse to 
yield at this time. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have said that I was not testifying on my 
own responsibility. I am relying on the testimony of the organs 
of the shingle-mill industry. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Jameson is one of the | 
largest shingle manufacturers in my State and a man of high | 
standing, and 1 do not think the gentleman desires to misrep- 
resent him. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not desire to misrepresent him. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I will give what I desire to 


say to the gentleman in about three sentences. After that re- 
port from the Department of Commerce came out, and after he 
started that mill, Mr. Jameson came here to the city of Wash- 
ington, and he asked me and the other members of the delega- 
tion from that State if we would not go over with him to see the 
Secretary of Commerce. We went over, and he told the Sec- 
retary of Commerce that unless the tariff was restored on 
shingles he would eventually be compelled to close his mill. 
He said, “I have found out that I was mistaken; I am losing 
money every day.” The 


tariff under this administration.” It seems to me that somebody 
has changed his attitude or changed the attitude of the Demo- 


cratic Party since then. [Laughter and applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] That is the history of the Jameson matter. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Of course, what I said of Mr. Jameson or his 
mill was not of my own knowledge, nor did I take it from the 
report to which the gentleman refers. I quoted from the West 
Coast Lumberman. His mill is and was making more shingles 
than any mill in the world, according to this organ, and he has 
not closed down his mill yet. 

I believe I have given some evidence at least that the shingle 
business in Washington under the Wilson administration and 
the Underwood Act was not so bad as the gentleman from 
Washington pictured it to the House. 

Now, let us see if the lumber industry in Washington was so 
depressed and ruined as the gentleman has so often told us, 
I shall call upon these same organs of the lumber interests to 
testify. I begin with the West Coast Lumberman, as I have 
before said, the special organ of the lumber ind in the 
State of Washington and the Pacific Coast States, published in 
Seattle—be it remembered—the gentleman’s home city, and a 
high protectionist. From the June, July, and August, 1914, 
issues—editorials and specials from various lumber-mill towns 
and cities in Washington: 

Spokane (June 15 issue): 

Several lar, cox capacity and others would increase 
operations ri Peay could 3 More orders than they can fill. 

Nothing the matter in S under the Underwood Act and 
Wilson administration. We are piling up orders on them. 

And again: 

44.000.008. paper, and lumber company organized with a capital of 


They are shuffling out the money for lumber mills under the 
Underwood Act. 

And another speeial from Spokane (July 15, 1914, issue) : 

At the present time the situation is generally believed by lumber 
manufacturers to be the best in the last two years. 

{Applause on Democratic side.] 

Better under the Underwood Act and Wilson’s administra- 
tion than under the Payne Act and Taft's administration, says 
this special. 

Morton special (July 15 issue): 

Large new sawmill being built at Morton. 

Everett special (July 1 issue): 

So far as volume is concerned, Everett lumber manufacturers have 
no complaint to offer. 

Love special (July 15 issue) : 

Fog prota al W. P. Frost, of Spokane, are building new sawmill 
a „ 
Wallula special (July 1 issue): 
Big sawmill to be built at Wallula. 
Everett special (June 15, 1914, issue) : 


Both the lu lumber and shingle. situation in Everett is decidedly 
stronger. 

s Si a Tag time since Everett lumber mills have been sup- 
lied with orders as they are now. In fact, one prominent manufac- 
- ay r said to-day that he rarely has seen it so easy to get business as 

right now. 


And all under Wilson’s administration and the Underwood 
Act, which are keeping the Everett mills full of orders. 
From the same issue of the West Coast Lumberman: 


Snowqualmie Falls Lumber Co., of Seattle, will build a big new saw- 
a near Snowqualmie. The company recently incorporated with a 
tal of $3,000,000. * * * 
Ly hres ee Logging Co., of Seattle, recently incorporated with 


Plenty of money in Seattle under the Underwood Act for build- 
ing lumber mills. I have not time to quote more from this 
journal, published in the gentleman’s home city. 

| Let me now produce my other witness, the American Lum- 
berman, the general organ of the lumber industry in the United 
States—a high protectionist—and see what it says of the lumber 
situation in the State of Washington under Wilson’s adminis- 
tration and the Underwood Act prior to the European war. 

Spokane special (July 18, 1914, issue) : 

Lumber business good, though this is the usual dull period. 

Good under the Underwood Act, but dull at this period, of 
course, under the Payne Act. 

Bellingham special (same issue): 

8 shipping of lumber still brisk. 


ning apy capacity, as are tne interior a bine 
Mount Vernon special: 
New sawmill of the Stock Bros. Lumber Co. will be operating here in 
a short time. 
Centralia special: 


R. M. Shover is rebuilding his sawmill, which was burned—larger 
and more modern. 
Mills are running full capacity. 


„ and Anacortes are run- 
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Other Spokane specials, same issue: 


Despite the fact that this is the time of the year when lumber buying 
is at a low ebb, considerable amount of stock has been moving from the 
mills of local territory. 


And again, July 11, 1914, issue: 


The increase in demand for lumber during the last few months has 
caused many inland empire mills to make extensions in their facilities. 

I haye two or three quotations from these two organs, to which 
I direct the special attention of the gentleman from Washington 
and of the House. y 

One is a special from Everett to the American Lumberman of 
August 1, 1914, from which I read: 

A review of the employment situation in Everett shows that more men 


are employed in manufacturing industries than ever before in the his- 
tory of the city. 


One from Spokane to the West Coast Lumberman of June 15, 
1914: 

Lumber shipments by the Western Pine Manufacturing Association, 
as reported by Secretary A. W. Cook, are running higher than during 
the same period a year ago. 

Now note: 

Several mills in this section have recently added night shifts, and at 
the present time none of the larger mills is idle. 

And a Seattle special, of date July 11, to American Lumber- 
man of July 18, 1914: 

Many of the mills closed only for a few days for July 4, and prac- 
tically all will resume in a few days— 

Though, as it further shows— 

The usual shutdown is from six weeks to two months. 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Under Wilson’s administration and the Underwood Act new 
million-dollar mill plants were built, old mills enlarged their 
capacities, labor was employed. So great a prosperity did we 
send to the lumber industry in the State of Washington we put 
them to working at nights, and in the town of Seattle, the gen- 
tleman's home city, while under the Payne Act and Taft's ad- 
ministration the usual shutdown for July the 4th was from 
six weeks to two months, under the Underwood Act and Wilson’s 
administration they were so busy that they only shut down from 
a few days to two weeks. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

No wonder that gentleman wrote back to my friend Hun- 
PHREY, “ HUMPHREY, get a hump on you and stop hollering 
calamity. The State of Washington is all right.“ [Laughter on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; not now. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
me to ask him a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. _ 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I would like to ask the 
gentleman a question. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will let the gentleman do it before I get 
through. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have just found out why some men are 
kept in Congress. This continuous calamity howling, such as 
my friend indulges in, gives their busy, prosperous constituents 
the jimjams, and so, to get them out of the way, they send them 
here to the House of Representatives to palm it off on us, where 
they think we are paid to listen to them. [Laughter on the 
Democratic side.] 

I wish to say again to the gentleman from Washington and to 
the House that what I have said about the shingle mills and the 
lumber mills in the State of Washington is not my own testi- 
mony. I know nothing about the facts. I never went there. 
I am just stating the facts as reported in the high-protection 
organs of these industries, the American Lumberman and the 
West Coast Lumberman. The gentleman was not alone in his 
calamity agitation as to the industries of his State. Other gen- 
tlemen here and elsewhere have joined in in behalf of the indus- 
tries in their States. Take, for instance, the textiles. They, or 
rather the protectionist politicians, have made the same com- 
plaint, raised the same cry of ruin and distress, as to these 
industries that the gentleman from Washington has made in re- 
gard to the lumber and shingle industries, and with just as 
little, or less, foundation of fact. What is true of the lumber 
and shingle industries in Washington and the far West I 
could show, if I had the time, is true of the cotton and woolen 
industries of the country during the 8 or 10 months of the opera- 
tion of the Underwood Act preceding the European war. In 
fact, these were more prosperous than the lumber and shingle 
business. I see Brother Hut smiling over there; but it is the 
fact, just the same, 


Mr. Chairman, will the 


Will the gentleman permit 
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I hope some time to convince my friend from Connecticut [Mr. 
HILL] and my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Greene] of the 
truth of this statement—I have the evidence, and I trust I can 
get the opportunity later on in the House to produce it—that 
under the Underwood Act, which reduced the tariff rates in the 
woolen schedule more than in any other, the woolen industries 
of this country were employing more labor and running more 
machinery and turning out more products in June and July, the 
two months immediately preceding the European war, than any 
other June or July in the history of the woolen industry in this 
country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I make this state- 
ment to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GREENE], who 
lives in Fall River, the great cotton-mill city, that, though the 
Underwood Act cut to the bone the rates of the cotton schedule, 
in June and July, the two months immediately preceding the 
European war, there were more labor employed, more machinery 
running, and more cotton spindles operating in the United States 
by over 500,000 than ever before in any June and July in the his- 
tory of the cotton-mill industry of the United States. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] I have not much time left, but I want 
to refer 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the gentleman will promise to take only 
one minute. : 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I will promise only to take 
one minute, and the gentleman can look at the clock if he desires 
to do so. 

Mr. KITCHIN. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Here is the one minute: 

If Congress should attempt to change the tariff provisions relating to 
the sugar or any other item in the present tariff law, President Wilson 
would yeto the measure in whatever form it might appear. I talked with 
the President to-day— 

Representative Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, June 10, 1914. What 
does the géntleman say as to that? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; the President would have the right un- 
der the then conditions to veto such a bill, of course. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman is from Washington, too? 
[Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman ought to know, then, I am 
telling the truth. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I only desire to say that the 
lumber and shingle business in the district which I have the 
honor to represent has been down for the past two years 

Mr. KITCHIN. Is the gentleman from Bellingham? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am from Hoquiam, the 
city in which the Panama-Eastern mill, spoken of by the gen- 
tleman, has been built, and I will take an oath business has 
been off over 40 per cent since the Underwood Tariff Act went 
into effect. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Then these protection organs of the lumber 
and shingle interests from which I have quoted controvert what 
the gentleman says. How does that happen? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does the gentleman blame 
the newspapers and business men out there for trying to keep 
up a face and make the wheels go round? [Laughter on the 
Democratic side.] They are entitled to hold up their face if 
they can in the face of this law. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman has a lumber industry? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; a great distressed and 
suffering industry. 

Mr. KITCHIN. All right. Why, the lumber industry can not 
be depressed on account of the Underwood Act, because before 
the European war began under this act 50,000,000 feet less lum- 
ber came in from Canada and other countries than during the 
last year the Payne Act or the first year of the Payne Act, and 
100,000,000 less than in 1912 under the Payne Act. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] And I venture to say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman that he did not pay much attention to 
the lumber industry, and that he has simply got this calamity 
howling from my distinguished friend from Seattle. Now, I 
do not believe 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not believe that the gentleman and my 
friend from Seattle got together and entered into a conspiracy 
to calamity howl, but I suppose the gentleman caught it from 
him. [Laughter.] y 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I have paid just enough at- 
tention to be very sure that the remarks made by the gentle- 
man on the lumber industry will be the best campaign argu- 
ment for the Republican Party in tke Northwest. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 
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Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman from Washington knows my 
fondness and admiration of him. He is a gentleman of high 
character, integrity, patriotism, and ability; he is as genial 
and courteous and lovable as any man in this House. We 
all recognize this, but he has the poorest memory of any man 
I ever saw, and he does not know the facts, and can not tell 
fact from fancy. I am only impeaching the gentleman’s knowl- 
edge of and intimacy with facts. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am impeaching the gen- 
tleman's knowledge of the lumber and shingle industry in the 
State of Washington under the Underwood bill. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. All right, let us see about that. The gen- 
tleman lives at Hoquiam, in the Aberdeen lumber section. 
Here is a Hoquiam special to the West Coast Lumberman of 
August 15, 1914: 


Actual work about to on the new mill of the 
—— Co. Daily capacity, 100, feet of aipee 188.688 
shingles. 


Another special from Aberdeen and Hoquiam to the Amer- 
ican Lumberman of August 1, 1914: 
In lumber market decidedly improved. In June water ship: 


above normal. Lumbermen say that indications for July are for 
shipments by water and more than an average shipment by 


And another to the West Coast Lumberman: 
All of the mills report heavy business! 


{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Before my time expires, this being my first good opportunity, 
I desire to refer to the speech of the distinguished gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Forpney] made in the House on January 
12 in reply to a speech made by me on December the 16th, last. 
I willingly pay him the compliment by saying that it was as good 
an argument as I have heard from that side, and the best reply 
that could be made. It is the only speech I have heard in sev- 
eral years in the House that really made the Republicans feel 
good and proud. After the conclusion, he walked out amid 
applause and handshaking and embraces of his colleagues, be- 
cause he had proved, as he and they thought, that the majority 
leader had attempted to deceive the House by manipulating 
and juggling in order to discredit the Payne Act, and to 
boost up, as he said, the Underwood Act. 

I declared in the speech of December 16, in answer to the 
persistent charge by the Republicans here and elsewhere that the 
Underwood Act had proved a failure as a revenue producer, 
that the Underwood Act for the time that it had been in opera- 
tion, from October, 1918, to August 1, 1914, the date of the break- 
ing out of the European war, had produced over $10,000,000 more 
revenue than the Payne Act for the same months in any year of 
its existence; that from January 1, to August 1, 1914, the Under- 
wood Act, with its customs receipts and income tax, produced 
in round numbers $18,000,000 more revenue than the Payne Act, 
with its customs receipts and corporation tax, for the same 
months the preceding or any other year during its enactment. 
I gave the figures in detail in corroboration of that declaration. 
The gentleman from Michigan did not dispute that statement, 
because he could not. I could have, with truth, declared, as I 
do now, that for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, nine months 
of which were under the Underwood Act, the amount of ordinary 
revenue receipts was over $10,000,000 more than in any fiscal 
year in the history of the Government; and that the amount of 
all receipts was $33,000,000 more than ever before. The gen- 
tleman can not dispute that statement. Here are the figures 
of record for the four years of the Payne Act, and the fiscal 
year 1914: 


ts 
vy 


In 1910 total amount of ordinary revenue receipts was $675, 511, 000 
In 1911 total amount of ordinary revenue receipts was. 701, 372, 000 
In 1912 total amount of ordinary revenue receipts was 691, 778, 000 
In 1913 total amount of ordinary revenue receipts was 724, 111, 000 


But in 1914 the total amount was $734,673,000, an excess of 
$10,563,000 over the best year of the Payne Act, and an excess 
of $36,480,000 over the average annual amount of the four years 
of the Payne Act, 

Here is the record of all receipts for the same years: 

In 1910 the amount of all receipts was $899, 640, 000 
In 1911 the amount of all receipts was 962, 610, 000 
In 1912 the amount of all receipts was 972, 170, 000 
In 1913 the amount of all receipts was 992, 660, 000 

But in 1914 the amount was $1,025,726,000, an excess of 
$33,000,000 over the best year of the Payne Act, and an excess 
of $68,956,000 over the average annual amount of the four years 


of the Payne Act. It should be remembered, too, that included 


in the amount for 1911 is $18,102,000 of canal-bond proceeds and 


in the amount for 1912 is $33,189,000 of such proceeds, but in 


the amount for 1914 there is not a dollar of receipts from canal 
bonds. 
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often made here and elsewhere by our 


In answer to the charge 
Republican friends that the Wilson administration and Under- 
wood Act had drained the Treasury of its gold, I declared that 
the gold balances, exclusive of the $150,000,000 gold reserve 
redemption fund, was over $10,000,000 more on August 1, 1914, 
under Wilson's administration and the Underwood Act, than on 
August 1 of any year of the Taft term. I gave the figures of 


record in detail in corroboration of that declaration. ‘The 
gentleman from Michigan did not and could not dispute that 
statement. 

In answer to the oft-repeated charge of the Republicans here 
and elsewhere that the Wilson administration and Underwood 
Act had caused deficits and had largely reduced the general- 
balance fund in the Treasury, I further declared that, exclusive 
of the proceeds of canal bonds, on the Ist day of August, 1914, 
the date of the outbreak of the war, under Wilson's 
administration and the Underwood Act, the general-fund balance 
in the Treasury was $15,000,000 more than on the ist day of 
August in any year of the four years of Taft’s administration. I 
gave the figures of record in detail in corroboration of that decla- 
ration. The gentleman from Michigan did not and could not 
dispute that statement. I said, as is shown by the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, that “on August 1, 1914, we had a larger general-fund 
balance in the Treasury by over $15,000,000 than you had on the 
ist day of August in any year of the four years of Taft's adminis- 
tration,” which was absolutely true. All these balances included 
the national-bank redemption fund. 

But while giving the amounts for each “August 1 of the four 
years of Taft’s administration” and for August 1, 1914, of the 
Wilson administration and Underwood Act, I also gave the 
amount for August 1, 1913, which, remember, was not of Taft's 
term, but of Wilson’s term, and therefore unnecessary to sus- 
tain the truth of my statement and contention. The amount 
for August 1, 1914, I gave as $158,384,000 and for August 1, 
1918, $181,454,000. 

It turned out that in the amount for August 1, 1914, as it 
was in each of the four years of Taft's administration, the 
national-bank redemption fund then held by the Treasury was 
included or added, not by me but by an honest, efficient Repub- 
lican official in the Treasury Department, while in the amount 
given for August 1, 1913, the redemption fund was not in- 
cluded, but deducted, not by me but by this official. In inform- 
ing me of the general-fund balance for August 1, 1913. he 
doubtless overlooked the fact that in preparing for me the 
former statement of the balances for August 1 of the other 
five years he had included or added the redemption fund to the 
general balances, as had been the custom of all administrations 
since 1890, until the Wilson administration. The gentleman 
from Michigan seized upon this to hold up his hands in holy 
horror and declare that the “majority leader” had juggled 
figures, and thereby attempted to mislead the House and the 
country. He failed to tell the House that the national-bank 
redemption fund was included or added in the amount for each 
“of the four years of Taft’s administration,” as well as in the 
amount for the one year, August 1. 1914, under Wilson's ad- 
ministration and the Underwood Act, the years for which I 
was making comparison. He failed to tell the House that in 
each of these “four years of Taft's administration” the re- 
demption fund which was added, thereby swelling the general- 
fund balance, was from $8,000,000 to $15,000,000 more than 
the redemption fund which was added to the August 1, 1914, 
general balance under the Wilson administration. 

He failed also to remind the House that the amount given by 
me for August 1, 1913, against which he protested because the 
redemption fund was not included, was under Wilson’s and not 
Tafts administration. He said that if I had deducted the re- 
demption fund of $15,642,000, which was included in the August 
1, 1914, general fund balance, it would have been $142,742,000 
instead of $158,384,000, and there would not have been such a 
difference between the amounts on August 1, 1913, and August 
1,1914. Thisistrue. What consolation is it to him to compare 
August 1, 1913, with August 1, 1914, when both were of the 
Wilson administration? It is true that the Payne Act was in 
force on August 1, 1918, and that the balance fund was many 
millions larger than in any year of the Payne Act while Taft 
was President. This is a compliment to the Wilson adminis- 
tration. It shows that his administration managed the affairs 
of the Government and enforced the laws, even the Republican 
tariff and corporation-tax act, so wisely, honestly, and efficiently 
that it ran up the general balance to the highest mark it had 
reached under the Payne Act. 

But he said that I should have deducted from the August 1, 
1914, amount the $12,535,000 proceeds of the sale of the two 
battleships to Greece, which was included or added by the 
Treasury statement, not by me, and further said that I should 
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have deducted from the balances given for each of the five years 
the amount of the national bank redemption fund, as was done 
for August 1, 1913. Although by an act in 1890 the inclusion of 
the redemption fund is authorized—and it was included in the 
years mentioned, that is, up to August 1, 1913, not by me but by 
the Treasury officials—I agree with the gentleman that it should 
properly be deducted, as then the net balance of the general 
fund would be shown. Now, gentlemen, deducting the redemp- 
tion fund, as in my opinion it ought to be, and the ship money, 
the fact is that instead of having on August 1, 1914, under 
Wilson's administration and Underwood Act $15,000,000 larger 
balance fund than on any August 1 of the four years of the 
Taft administration, exclusive of canal bonds proceeds, as I 
asserted in my former speech, we had a larger general-balance 
fund by over $24,000,000 than there was on any August 1 of the 
four years of Taft's administration. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Let me astound the gentleman and the House by giving the 
record figures : 
Aug. 1, 1914: 

Balance in general fund (Wilson administration and 


Underwood Act) 


TSS EERE SES ECTS I $158, 384, 000 
Less ship proceeds 


12, 535, 000 
145, 849, 000 
1 000 


r Se a ee Se ee ee 130, 207, 000 
S i 
Aug. 1, 1912: 
Balance (less bonds, 833,189,000 128, 655, 000 
Less national-bank redemption fund 23, 051, 000 
Wet balante ooa canst 105, 605, 000 
E 
Aug. 1, 1911: 
Balance (less bonds, $18,102,000) ---------------= 134, 952, 000 
Less national-bank redemption fund. 31, 358, 000 
eee 103, 594, 000 
Aug. 1. 1910: r 
FFC A OE A E Be aN E a ee Oe es 91, 999, 000 
Less national-bank redemption fund 27, 557, 000 
Nét balance 2 oc ee 64, 442, 000 
S ———³ ͤ —— — 
Aug. 1. 1909: 
Ir ß opens 107. 520. 000 
Less national-bank redemption fund 26, 806, 000 
e ES SS ee eS 80, 714, 000 
— — 
Excess of py 1, 1914 (Wilson’s administration and 
Underwood ct), Gern x 24, 602, 000 
Excess of Aug „ 1914 (Wilson’s administration and 
Underwood ct), over Aug. 1, 14112020 SL I 26, 613, 000 
Excess of Aug. 1, 1914 (Wilson’s administration a 
Underwood Act), over Au . 65, 765, 000 
Excess of Ang. 1, 1914 (Wilson’s administration 
Underwood Act), over Aug. 1, 19099 49, 493, 000 


So the general balance fund was $24,602,000 larger on August 
1; 1914, under Wilson's administration and the Underwood Act 
than on August 1 of any year of Taft's entire term. Remember 
there is no ship money and no redemption fund in this. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side, ] 

Now, if we take the amounts of the general balance fund on 
June 30, at the end of each fiscal year under Taft's adminis- 
tration, and compare them with the amount on June 30, 1514, 
under Wilson’s administration and Underwood Act, with no 
ship money included—as this was paid in the July following— 
and with no redemption fund added, the general balance fund 
in the Treasury on June 30, 1914, was larger by over $37,000,000 
than in any year of the Taft administration. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

I read the figures of record: 


June 30, 1912: 


Balance, less national-bank redemption fund $141, 552, 000 
Levi carial bonds. S Sana 33, 189, 000 
DE Ti CO ccc e nen 108, 363, 000 
June 30, 1911: 

Balance, less national-bank redemption fund 105, 040, 000 
e . een nnenn= 18, 102, 000 
Wot alan a rep erin a eneem 86, 938, 000 
— — 

June 30, 1910, net balance, less national-bank redemption 
one. 5s I Oe O 72, 586, 000 

June 30, 19C9, net balance, less canal bonds and na- 
tlonal-bank redemption fun 65, 203, 000 


But June 30, 1914, under Wilson administration and 
Underwood Act the net balance was 145, 835, 000 
— — 


Excess of June 30, 1914 (Wilson administration and 


Underwood Act), over June 30, 1912_-.___-_-_---_-_ 
Excess of June , 1914 (Wilson administration and 
Underwood Act), over June 30, 1911_.-------------- 58, 897, 000 


37, 472, 000 


Underwood Act), over June 30, 1910 $73, 249, 000 
Excess of June 80, ilson administration d 
Underwood Act), over June 30, 1909: 80, 632, 000 


An excess of $37,472,000 of Wilson’s administration and Un- 
derwood Act, over the best year of the Taft administration, and 
no ship money and no redemption fund included! [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

In further answer to the unfounded charge that the Wilson 
administration and the Underwood Act had caused deficits in 
the Treasury, I asserted that, excluding the Civil War period, 
the three largest fiscal year deficits of ordinary receipts and 
disbursements in the history of the Government occurred while 
Republican tariff acts were on the statute books. In 1894, 
under the McKinley Act, the deficit was $69,000,000; in 1899, 
under the Dingley Act, the deficit was $89,000,000; in 1909, 
again under the Dingley Act, and Taft President, the deficit 
was $58,000,000. 

The gentleman from Michigan did not and could not dispute 
that statement. 

I could with truth have declared, as I do now, that, exclusive 
of the Civil War period, the four largest deficits of all receipts 
and disbursements in the history of the Government occurred 
under Republican administrations and tariff acts. 


/ TTT $141, 485, 000 
T2608) tHe Cenc: Wate eee ees 5 1 
e a aa ee aisetetes 66, 634, 000 


Wodan a at ea 118, 795, 000 


I remind the House that, while the deficit of 1909 was the 
second to the largest we have ever had, in the receipts of that 
year are included proceeds of canal bonds, amounting to 
$30,731,000, without which the deficit was $149,526,000. 

Here are other deficits under Republican administrations and 
tariff acts: 

In 1908 the deficit was $26,890,000, and in the receipts of that 
year are included $25,367,000 proceeds of canal bonds, without 
which the deficit was $52,257,000. 

In 1910 the deficit was $19,480,000. 

In 1912, exclusive of canal-bond receipts, the deficit was 
$6,214,000. 

The total deficits—that is, the difference between all receipts 
and all disbursements—from 1908 to 1913, inclusive, under Re- 
publican administrations and tariff acts were $101,270,000, and 
without the canal-bonds proceeds were $208,660,000. s 

But at the end of the fiscal year June 30, 1914, prior to the 
outbreak of the European war, under Wilson’s administration. 
and the Underwood Act, there were both a surplus of ordinary 
receipts over ordinary disbursements, and a surplus of all re- 
ceipts over all disbursements, without the aid of a dollar of 
canal bonds, though we expended out of our revenue receipts on 
the Panama Canal $34,826,941. 

The gentleman from Michigan declared that, in giving the 
deficits or surplus on August 1 for each of the Taft four years 
and August 1, 1914, Wilson’s administration, I attempted to 
mislead the House and the country into the belief that I was 
comparing a 12 months’ period. He then quotes 15 or 20 lines 
of my speech. What he quoted would make that impression— 
so he quoted that. He omitted the two sentences immediately 
preceding, which made plain that I referred only to that part 
of the new fiscal year, from July 1 to the Ist day of August, 
1914, inclusive. We all knew the preceding fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1914, and the new fiscal year began July 1. 

The war in Europe broke out August 1, 1914, 10 months after 
the passage of the Underwood Act. I was comparing the sur- 
plus and deficits of ordinary receipts and disbursements of the 
fiscal year up to that date with those of the same date of each 
of the preceding years under Taft’s administration and the 
Payne Act. I wanted the House and the country to know ex- 
actly how the books stood on that date. The gentleman charged 
that I had resorted to cunning and manipulation of figures as 
to these deficits, and asserted that for August 1, 1914, I had 
included $12,535,000, proceeds of the sale of the two battleships 
to Greece, in order to make the surplus for August 1, 1914. 

This is exactly what I said, and the Recorp shows it: 


I at once remind the House and the country that August 1, 1914 
the date of the outbreak of the European war—under Woodrow Wil- 
son’s administration and the Underwood Act, was the first August 1 


in five years when the books of the Treasury Department showed an 


actual surplus of ordinary receipts over ordinary disbursements. 

I then gave the figures in detail for each August Ist. I have 
before me now, as I had then, the books containing the Treas- 
ury statements showing on each August 1st of the years in com- 
parison the deficits and surplus. What I stated then and the 
figures I gave are in exact accordance with the books and the 
statement of the department. 

It gives the amount of customs receipts so much, income and 
corporation tax so much, internal revenue so much, and miscel- 
laneous receipts so much, and below this the disbursements are 
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given, then the balance is struck, showing the surplus and de- 
ficits from the beginning of the fiscal year up to and including 
that day. No mention, no intimation, in any way, is made in 
this statement by the department for August 1, 1914, of the 
proceeds of the battleships. I followed the language of the 
Treasury books and statements. The gentleman who keeps 
these books and makes out these Treasury statements is as 
honorable, capable, and efficient a man as there is in the Treas- 
ury Department, and, after such a description of him, you will 
be surprised to learn that he is a life-long Republican, [Laugh- 
ter.] The proceeds of the battleships were, I understand, in- 
cluded in the “miscellaneous receipts” amount, though, as I 
have said, no mention of it was made in the Treasury state- 
ment, and they were properly so included. I never stopped to 
inquire what different items constituted the “ miscellaneous re- 
ceipts“ for August 1, 1914. Nor did I inquire what different 
items constituted the “miscellaneous receipts” of the several 
years of the Taft administration which were under review. I 
have since ascertained that there were many unusual, extraor- 
dinary items. For instance, in the fiscal year 1911, there are 
about $10,000,000 of unusual, extraordinary items contained in 
the “ miscellaneous receipts,” all of which I gave credit with- 
out question. I gave the facts and figures exactly as the books 
showed them to be. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield to the gentleman from Connecticut? 

Mr. KITOHIN, Yes. 

Mr. HILL, If the gentleman will pardon me, I think it is a 
very natural mistake, and should not be criticized. My recollec- 
tion is that it was during the month of July, 1914, that the 
receipts from the battleships came in. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. If any mistake was made, it was be- 
cause of the way the books were kept by this good, honest 
Republican. However, the books and statements were kept 
properly. These proceeds should have gone into the miscel- 
laneous receipts. I quoted exactly from the statement. But 
even if you deduct the battleship proceeds, we had on August 1, 
1914, $2,954,000 less deficit than you had in 1909 under your 
Dingley Act and Taft’s administration, and we had $4,478,000 
less deficit than you had in 1911 under the Payne Act and Taft 
administration. 

The gentleman in his speech failed to tell the House that in the 
August 1, 1914, statement there are included disbursements of 
$6,440,000 that ought to have been paid before the expiration of 
the fiscal year on June 30, but which were paid in July, and 
that sum of $6,440,000 was for appropriations authorized by a 
Republican administration and paid for by us in July instead 
of in June out of the taxes that we had raised under our tariff 
and income-tax act. So, then, we have the facts. If we deduct 
this indebtedness that we paid on account of a Republican ad- 
ministration, and which should have been paid in June, then 
for every August 1 in every single year of the Taft administra- 
tion and Payne Act except one, even if we deduct the battleship 
proceeds, your deficit would be 100 per cent larger than the 
deficit of August 1, 1914, under the Wilson administration and 
Underwood Act. 

Whenever we remind Republicans of the small balances and 
large deficits under their administrations and tariff acts, they 
at once put up the plea of Panama Canal expenditures. The 
gentleman said that during Taft's administration $107,000,000 
over and above receipts for bonds was expended on the canal. 
He missed it by $11,000,000. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. i 

Mr. FORDNEY. In my figures were included any money 
expended to fortify the canal—all the money that was paid out 
for fortifying the canal, as well as constructing it. 

Mr. KITCHIN, I included that too. 

Mr. FORDNEY. ‘That was all Panama Canal. 

Mr, KITCHIN. Instead of $107,000,000 it was $96,752,000, 
Let us now, once for all, get the facts as to the canal expendi- 
tures. During the four fiscal years of Taft's administration 
and Payne Act, without the aid of canal-bond proceeds, there 
was expended $96,752,000, an average of $24,188,000 a year, 
while for the fiscal year 1914, under Wilsou's administration 
and Underwood Act, we expended $34,826,000, and for the fiscal 
year 1915, $29,187,000, or an average of $32,000,000 a year, and 
not a dollar of canal bonds sold. 

For the 10 years (1904 to 1913, inclusive) Republican adminis- 
trations expended on the canal $318,219,000 and they received 
$138,600,000 of proceeds from the sale of canal bonds, leaving 
an expenditure of $179,619,000, without the aid of bonds. In 
other words, their average annual expenditures for the canal 
without the aid of bonds were $17,961,000, while the average 


annual expenditures under Wilson’s administration for the two 
fiscal years without the aid of bonds were $32,000,000, prac- 
tically $15,000,000 a year more than the Republicans expended, 
or nearly twice as much, 

I give now the Panama Canal disbursements and receipts for 
ana bonds for each of the fiscal years from 1903 to 1915, both 
inclusive: 


Year Disburse- Canal boni 
ments, receipts. 
$9, 985. 00 None, 
164, 500. 00 None. 
918, 819, 00 None. 
379, 373. 00 Long. 
198, 618.00 | $31, 219, 817. 95 
093,929.04 | 25,367, 788. 67 
„419, 42. 41 30,731,093, 21 
911,673. 37 None. 
063, 515.33 | 18, 102, 170. 01 
327, 370. 66 33, 189, 104. 15 
741, 258. 03 None. 
34, 826, O41. 76 None. 
29, 187, 012, 22 None. 
Total. eee eee e e 32, 242, 470. 0 7 


Before concluding I wish to refer to one or two other state- 
ments made by the gentleman from Michigan. He said that the 
loss of revenue and the consequent deficits were not caused by a 
decrease in importation on account of the war. Why,” he ex- 
claims, “imports for the nine months ending November 30, 
1915, exceeded imports for the corresponding nine months of 
1913, when adequate revenue was being produced under an 
efficient Republican tariff law by $72,716,000." 

He missed that by $9,000,000, the excess being $63,900,000 in- 
stead of $72,716,000. He compares, of course, the total imports, 
both dutiable and free list. 
` Why did he cull out of the whole year 1918 and 1915 only 
the nine months? Why did he not do the proper thing and com- 
pare the whole year 1915 with the whole year 1913? Because the 
nine months would give an excess of imports in 1915 over 19138, 
while the whole year would give an excess of imports in 1913 
over 1915 of over $13,000,000. For the three months which he 
omitted the excess of imports in 1913 over 1915 was $77,000,000. 
If he had put these three months in they would have spoiled his 
argument of the “ flood of importations ” under the Underwood 
Act even during the war. Of course, the gentleman is too fair 
and candid to juggle figures. I am the figures juggler. 

Why did not he tell you that while the free-list importations 
in 1915 increased, the importations of the dutiable articles, from 
which we get the revenue, largely decreased? 

Why did he not tell you that of the increase of importations 
for that part of the year, the nine months, which he undertook 
to give, at least $50,000,000 consisted of articles that were on 
the free list in the Payne Act, for which he voted, and were 
retained on the free list by the Underwood Act? Why did he 
not tell you the important fact that of the total increase of 
free-list importations for the calendar year 1915 a little over 
$85,000,000 consisted of articles on the free list in the Payne 
Act, for which he voted, and which were retained without change 
on the free list by the Underwood Act? Such as coffee, tea, 
cocoa, hides, raw silk, crude rubber, ete. Why did he not tell 
you that practically all the other increase of imports consisted 
of crude materials and food products, all of which were for 
the benefit of our manufacturers, labor, and consumers, and 
none of which the Republican Party would dare exclude by 
tariff or otherwise? Why did he not also tell you that, while 
our free-list imports increased and our dutiable list decreased, 
our exports of 1915 increased over 1913 more than a billion 
dollars and the balance of trade in our favor was $1,772,309,000, 
practically three times larger than ever before. 

The gentleman stated that our loss from customs on account 
of the war since August 1, 1914, the date of the outbreak of 
the war, averaged only $5,520,000 a month. This is a pretty 
good admission from him, but not enough to cover the whole 
truth. He said, too, that the emergency act produced $1,300,000 
a month more, or $15,000,000 a year more than the loss of cus- 
toms sustained on account of the war. He argued from this 
that if there had been no war and no emergency act, we would 
have failed to produce enough revenue to meet the expenses 
of the Government and there would, therefore, have been 
deficits in the Treasury, and so forth. 

What are the facts? The Underwood Act was passed October 
3, 1913. In it the Payne Act rates were retained on wool until 
December 1, 1913, on manufacturers of wool until January 1, 
1914, and on sugar until March 1, 1914. Therefore, prior to the 
war the Underwood Act had only five months, from March 1 
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to August 1, 1914, inclusive, of full and free operation, unaf- 
fected by the Payne Act and unhampered by the war. 

The average monthly customs receipts from the Underwood 
Act for these five months was $23,162,000. For a year at this 
rate the receipts would be $277,944,000; we collected for fiscal 
year 1915 from income tax $80,200,000; total, Underwood Act, 
$358,144,000. It is estimated by the department that this fiscal 
year we will collect $100,000,000 from the income tax. 

The amount of customs receipts given is based on the assump- 
tion that no increase in importations would have occurred under 
the Underwood Act since August 1, 1914, though Republicans 
claim that there would have beer a flood of increase and Demo- 
crats admit there would have been a substantial increase, and 
thereby an increase in customs receipts. For the same five 
months of the last year of the Payne Act, 1913, the average 
monthly customs receipts were $24,603,000. At this rate for a 
year the receipts would be 8295, 238,000. The corporation tax of 
the Payne Act collected was $35,006,000. Total, $880,242,000. 
According to this, the excess of the Underwood Act, with its 
income tax, over the Payne Act, with its corporation tax, is 
$27,902,000. 

So we would have had, if no war had come, on the basis of 
what both acts were yielding before the war, $27,902,000 more 
than you would have had under your Payne Act with its cor- 
poration tax. 

Whether there would have been a surplus or deficit, under 
your act you would have had $27,902,000 less. 

Monthly average of customs receipts before the war for the 
five months was $23,162,000. Monthly average since the war 
from August 1, 1914, to end of fiscal year, June 80, 1915, was 
$16,981,000. Loss per month, $6,181,000. Total loss for the 11 
months from August 1, 1914, to June 30, 1915, $67,991,000. 
Monthly average customs receipts from July 1, 1915, to January 
81, 1916, 7 months, fiscal year 1916, was $16,087,000. Loss per 
month, $7,075,000. Total loss for the 7 months, fiscal year 
1916, $49,525,000. ‘Total customs receipts loss from August 1, 
1914, to January 31, 1916, on account of war, $117,516,000. 
Total receipts from emergency act to Pye gid 81, 1916, $101,- 
009,000. Excess loss in customs, $16,507,000. 

Instead of a loss in customs on account of the war of $5,520,000 
per month for the 18 months, as stated by the gentleman, it was 
$6,528,000 per month; and instead of the emergency act produc- 
ing $1,300,000 revenue per month, or $15,000,000 per year, more 
than the loss of customs receipts, as he stated, it produced for 
the 18 months $16,507,000 less; that is, the emergency act lacked 
that much making good the loss of customs revenue during the 
war. This is upon the assumption, as said before, that, if no war, 
there would have been no increase in imports under the lower 
tariff act. 

But there is another important factor in the loss of revenue not 
caused by the war, to which neither the gentleman from Michigan 
nor any other Republican has alluded. I refer to the loss of 
internal revenue from beer and whisky on account of the spread 
of prohibition. Since June 30, 1914, 10 States—West Virginia, 
Arizona, Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Iowa, South Carolina—have enacted State-wide prohibi- 
tion laws. Virginia’s State-wide prohibition law goes into effect 
November 1, 1916. 

In the fiscal year 1915 the loss of revenue from whisky and 
beer, excluding the emergency act, was $23,890,000. From July 
1, 1915, to January 31, 1916, of fiscal year 1916, loss was $12,- 
988,000; total loss since June 30, 1914, $36,378,000. Will my 
friend from Michigan or any other Republican dare say that this 
loss would not have occurred under a Republican administration? 
Will any Republican dare assume that these States would not 
have “gone prohibition” if the administration had been Re- 
publican instead of Democratic? Will any Republican dare 
claim that there would have been more intemperance, more 
“ drunks,” and therefore more beer and whisky revenue under a 
Republican than under a Democratic administration? 

In conclusion, one further word about the sugar tariff and the 
pending bill. With the free-sugar provisions, which were to go 
into effect May 1, 1916, repealed by the pending bill, the other 
provisions of the Underwood Act reduce the tariff on refined 
sugar which the consumer buys one-half of a cent a pound and 
on raw sugar one-third of a cent lower than the Dingley or 
Payne Act, and over 1 cent per pound lower than the act of 1883, 
and much lower than the Wilson-Gorman Act of 1894. 

If our Republican friends are satisfied with the Underwood 
sugar tariff rate as it stands, with the free-sugar provisions re- 
pealed, then we Democrats have accomplished much in forcing 
or persuading them to a real, substantial revision of the tariff 
downward, at least with respect to sugar. 

I trust we will have a practically unanimous vote for the 
pending bill. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. I ask unanimous consent to 

C 
CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 

Awin] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOPWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
me. KITCHIN] SOTO AO SAD ANY TOOTE DEMIA ANNA 

Mr. KITCHIN. No, Mr. Ohairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
meni 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the wiso of h 177 of the act 
9 oa rahe : since a ved Oct ber 3. 1019 (Stat 
or other appro 0 
. 114-202, HE a eta petey p ch proviso reads as follows: 

her, That on and 


articles hereinbefore enumerated in after the ns — 5 2 Sat a ai 2 Atta 
free of duty,” be, and the same is hereby, — a 
Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment which I 
desire to offer. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from refs. St [Mr, 
Bartey] offers an amendment, which the Clerk report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 8, after the word “ ‘that,’ insert the words “the opera- 
— 2 of,” and on 2, line 8, strike — the word ‘ ea” and 
in lieu 8 the following : “ suspended until on and — the 


Ist day of May, 1 

Mr. Aal. 8 Chairman, I listened with very great in- 
terest to the remarks that have just been made by the majority 
leader, every word of which with reference to the Underwood 
tariff I indorse; and I wondered that the leader of the majority 
would lay an impious hand upon a measure to which he brought 
such high and such just approval. As I understand it, this 
measure is intended to meet an emergency occasioned by the 
war conditions prevailing in the world. We all hope and most 
of us believe that these war conditions will have passed before 
the end of another year. I therefore propose that instead of 
repealing the Underwood tariff, as far as it relates to sugar, we 
merely suspend the operation of the free-sugar clause of that 
law until May, 1917. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that in 1912 I went before my 
people promising the very things that we fulfilled in the Under- 
wood tariff. In 1914 I went before my people again, giving them 
an earnest of what we had done, the fulfillment of our promise, 
and I do not want to have to go back to my people and say that 
the thing we did has been repudiated. I believe the members 
of the Democratic Party on this side at heart are in unity with 
the proposal I have made. I have conversed with a great many 
Members. I do not know what action they are going to take, 
but I believe that if they were to act favorably upon the amend- 
ment I propose, the people of this country would give their 
approval. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that with the continuance of this 
revenue we would meet the emergency. Perhaps by the end of 
the year we should find normal conditions restored, when the 
Underwood tariff would produce what it produced before—ample 
revenue to take care of all of the ordinary expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. I do hope and I earnestly urge the Democrats of this 
House to stand loyally by the work they have done. Do not 
let us permit the Republicans to go out to the country and say 
we have made a confession of error, for I do not believe we have 
made an error. I believe the Underwood tariff has vindicated 
itself as far as circumstances have allowed. I want to stand 
by the Underwood tariff law, and I want the Democratic Party 
to stand by it too, and I believe the country will stand by it if 
given an opportunity. 

Mr. FORDNET. Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment will 
not prevail. The passage of this bill will give encouragement 
and stimulation to a great industry, and the passage of this 
amendment would be a great cloud that would hamper that in- 
dustry, because it would leave it absolutely in doubt as to the 
future. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Batrry]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Mann) there were 18 ayes and 193 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
follows: 


Sec. 2. That the 


‘oviso of paragraph 178 of the aforesaid act, which 
proviso reads as fo! : Provided, 


That on and after the ist day of 


1916. 
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May, 1916, the articles hereinbefore enumerated in this paragraph shall 
be admitted free of duty,” be, and thè same is hereby, repealed, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Frrzceratp, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
11471) to amend an act entitled “An act to reduce tariff duties 
and to provide revenue for the Government, and for other 
purposes,” approved October 3, 1913, and had directed him to 
report the same back without amendment, with the recommenda- 
tion that the bill do pass. 

Mr, KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the previous question 
on the bill to its final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a motion to 
recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is there any gentleman of the minority who 
desires to offer a motion to recommit? 

Mr. MANN. No, sir. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman from Georgia opposed to 
the bill? 

Mr. HOWARD. I am. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the motion to recom- 
mit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Howanůp moves to recommit H. R. 11471 to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, with instructions to report the same back to the 
House forthwith, with the following amendment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That on and after May 1, 1916, a duty of 35 per cent ad valorem be 
levied upon all importations of raw silk.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. To that, Mr. Speaker, I make a point of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer the following 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia offers another 
motion to recommit, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Howarp moves to recommit H. R. 11471 to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, with instructions to report the same back to the 
House forthwith, with the following amendment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That on and after May 1, 1916, an excise tax of one-half of 1 cent 
$ Pog be levied on all sugars imported into or produced in the United 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Howarp) there were 7 ayes and 221 noes. 

So the motion to recommit was lost. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 345, nays 13, 
answered“ present ” 5, not voting 70, as follows: 


YEAS—345. 

Adamson Candler, Miss. Decker Frear 
Aiken Cannon Denison Freeman 
Alexander Cantrill Dent Fuller 
Almon Capstick Dickinson Gallagher 
Anderson Caraway Dies Gandy 
Ashbrook Carew Dill Gard 
Aswell Carlin Dillon Garland 
Austin Carter, Okla. Dixon Garner 
Ayres Cary Doolittle Garrett 
Bacharach Casey Doremus Gillett 
Larchfela Charles Dowell jlass 
Rarnhart Church Drukker Glynn 
Beakes Clark, Fla, Dunn Godwin, N. C. 
Beales Cline Dupré Good 
Bell Coady Dyer Goodwin, Ark. 
Bennet Coleman Eagan Gould 
Black Collier Engle Gray, Ind. 
Blackmon Connelly Ellsworth Gray, N. J. 
Booher nry Elston Green, Iowa 
Boriand Cooper, Ohio Emerson Greene, Mass. 
Britt Cooper, W. Va. Esch Greene, Vt. 
Lritten Cooper, Wis. Estopinal Guernsey 
Browne Costello Evans Hadley 
Browning Cox Farley Hamilton, Mich, 
Brumbaugh Crisp Farr Hamlin 
Buchanan, Tex. Curry Ferris Hardy 

urgess Dale, Vt Fields Hart 
Burke Dallinger Finley Haskell 
Burnett Danforth Fitzgerald Hastings 
Butler Darrow Flood Haugen 
Byrnes, S. C. Davenport Focht Hawley 
Byrns, Tenn. Davis, Minn. Fordney ay 
Caldwell Davis, Tex. Foster Hayden 


Heaton 
Helgesen 
Helm 
Helvering 
Hensley 
Hernandez 


Hollingsworth 
ood 


H 

Hopwood 
Houston 

Howell 
Huddleston 
Hughes 

Hull, Iowa 

Hull, Tenn. 
Humphrey, Wash. 
Humphreys, Miss. 
Husted 
Hutchinson 


Kennedy, Iowa 
Kennedy, R. I. 
Kent 

Kettner 

Key, Ohio 
Kincheloe 
ae 

Kinkaid 
Kitchin 
Konop 


ean 
La Follette 
Langley 
Lazaro 

Lee 


Lehlbach 


Liebel 
Lindbergh 
Linthicum 


Buchanan, III. 
Callaway 
Crosser 
Gordon 


Bailey 
Gardner 


Abercrombie 
A 


Campbell 
Carter, Mass. 
Chandler, N. Y. 


sanity 
Dale, N, Y. 
Dempsey 
Dewalt 
Dooling 


Littlepage Platt 
Lloyd Pou 
Lobeck Powers 
e dbo Pratt 
Lou Price 
McArthur gua 
McClintic ale 
McCracken Rainey 
McCulloch Raker 
McDermott Ramseyer 
McFadden Randall 
McGillicuddy Rauch 
McKenzie Rayburn 
McKinley Reavis 
McLaughlin Reilly 
McLemore Ricketts 
Magee Riordan 
Mapes Roberts, Mass. 
Martin Roberts, Nev. 
Matthews Rodenberg 
Mays gers 
eeker Rouse 
Miller, Del. Rowe 
iller, Minn. Rubey 
ler, Pa. Rucker 
Montague Russell, Mo. 
Moon Russell, Ohio 
Morgan, La. Sanford 
Morgan, Okla. Saunders 
Morin Schall 
Morrison Scott, Mich. 
oss, Ind cott, Pa 
Moss, W. Va. Sears 
fott Sells 
Mudd Shackleford 
Murray Shallenberger 
Neely Sherwood 
Nelson Shouse 
Nicholls, S. C, Siegel 
Nichols, Mich, Sims 
Nolan Sinnott 
Norton Sisson 
key Slayden 
Oliver Slemp 
Olney Sloan 
Overmyer mall 
Padgett Smith, Idah 
Page, N. C. Smith, Mich. 
Paige, Mass. Smith, Minn 
Park Smith, 2 
Parker, N. J Smith, Tex. 
Parker, N. Y. Snell 
Peters Snyder 
Phelan Stafford 
NAYS—13. 
Hilliard McAndrews 
Howard Sabath 
Johnson, Ky. Tavenner 
ndon Thompson 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—5. 
Johnson, Wash. Mann 
NOT VOTING—70. 
Doughton Heflin 
Driscoll Henry 
Edmonds Hulbert 
Edwards Keating 
Fairchild Keister 
Fess Kelley 
Flynn Kiess, Pa 
Foss Kreider 
Gallivan Loft 
Graham McKellar 
Gray, Ala Madden 
Gregg Maher 
Griest Mooney 
Griffin Moore, Pa 
Hamill Moores, Ind. 
Hamilton, N. Y. North 
Harrison Oglesby 
Hayes Oldfield 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
For this vote: 
Mr. Correy (for sugar tariff) with Mr. Barney (against). 
Mr. BARKLEY with Mr. LANGLEY (both for sugar bill). 

Mr. Maxx (for sugar bill) with Mr. Keatrne (against). 


Until further 


notice: 


Mr. ALLEN with Mr. CAMPBELL. 
Mr. Cuttor with Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Driscort with Mr. CHANDLER of New York, 


Mr. Gray of Alabama with Mr. CHIPEBRFIELD, 


Mr. GRIFFIN with Mr, DEMPSEY. 

Mr. Haart with Mr. EDMONDS. 

Mr. Harrison with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 

Mr. McKerrar with Mr. GRAHAM. 

Mr. Octespy with Mr. KEISTER. 

Mr. OLDFIELD with Mr. Mooney. 

Mr. Scutiy with Mr. Moores of Indiana. 
` Mr. STEAGALL with Mr. SWITZER. 

Mr. STEELE of Iowa with Mr. WinsLow, 


Mr. Henry with Mr. Hayes. 


Mr. Herrin with Mr, Cramton, 


Stedman 
Steele, Pa. 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Cal. 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Tex. 
ae ng 


Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 


Wheeler 
Williams, W. E. 
Williams, Ohio 
Wilson, Fla. 
Wilson, III. 
Wilson, La, 
Wise 


Wood, Ind. 
Woods, Iowa 
Young, N. Dak, 
Young, Tex, 


Van Dyke 


Mondell 


O’Shaunessy 
Patten 


Porter 
Rowland 
Scull 


y 
Sherley 
Sparkman 
Steagall 
Steele, Iowa 
Stephens, Nebr, 
Sutherland 
Switzer 
Tamo 
Williams, T. S. 
Wingo 
Winslow 


. BRUCKNER with Mr. ROWLAND. 

. FLYNN with Mr. SurHERLAND. 

. ADAIR with Mr. THOMAS S. WILLIAMS. 

. Doorrne with Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania. 
. GALLIVAN with Mr. NORTH., 

. TAGUE with Mr. Grrest. 

. Dewatr with Mr. Crago. 

. SPAREMAN with Mr. Foss. 

. Wixeo with Mr. PORTER. 

. GrecG with Mr. KELLEY. 

„ ABERCROMBIE With Mr. KREIDER. 

. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr, ANTHONY. 
. SHERLEY with Mr. MONDELL. 

Mr. Epwarps with Mr. Jounson of Washington (everything 
except immigration). 

Mr. Dare of New York with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MAHER with Mr. HAMILTON of New York. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I voted “aye.” I have a pair. 
with the gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. Suertey, and I wish 
to change my vote and answer “ present.” 

The name of Mr. MonpELL was called, and he answered 
“ Present.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I voted “aye.” 
I am paired with Mr. Epwagps, of Georgia, and I desire to 
withdraw my vote and answer “present.” 

The name of Mr. Jounson of Washington was called, and he 
answered“ Present.” 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have a general pair, as 
announced by the Clerk, with the gentleman from Kentucky, 
Mr. BARKLEY. I voted “aye.” He told me before leaving the 
city to-day that if he were present he would also vote “aye” on 
this bill. I therefore feel warranted in letting my vote stand 
as “aye.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. HIN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker i 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. SCHALL] be permitted to extend his re- 
marks on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. SCHALL] 
be permitted to extend his remarks on the bill just passed. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. A 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all gentlemen who spoke on the bill to-day and yesterday be 
given the privilege of extending and revising their remarks in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit 
a suggestion, why not make it apply to every Member who desires 
to extend his remarks? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, I make that request. 

The SPEAKER. What was the request? 

Mr. KITOCHIN. I ask unanimous consent that any Member 
shall have the privilege of extending his remarks for five legisla- 
tive days in the Record on the bill that passed this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that all Members who desire to do so may 
have the privilege of extending their remarks in the RECORD for 
five legislative days on the bill just passed. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by inserting an editorial from 
the World-News, of Roanoke, Va., dated March 15, 1916, which 
pays a very deserved compliment to my friend and colleague, 
the distinguished gentleman from Virginia, Mr. Steme. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing an editorial 
from the Roanoke News. Is there objection? 

Mr. BARNHART. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana objects. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, owing to illness I have not been 
able to avail myself of the privilege of the extension of remarks 
on the McLemore resolution, and I now ask unanimous consent 
that I may do so. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent for the privilege of extending his remarks on the 
McLemore resolution, illness having prevented him from taking 
advantage of the leave given. Is there objection? 


originally 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
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Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I rise to request 
the same privilege of extending my remarks on the McLemore 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the McLemore 
resolution. Is there objection? 

Mr. POU.- Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina makes 
the same request. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Ohair hears none, 

Mr. EAGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a copy of a letter 
which I wrote to the Washington Post in reply to some observa- 
tions it made concerning me. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Haare] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
by printing a letter which he wrote to the Washington Post in 
answer to some remarks made about him. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 


ARMY BEORGANIZATION BILL. 


Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I present the following priv- 
Ueged resolution from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 170 (H. Rept. 367). 


Resolved, That imm tely upon the adoption of this resolution the 
Hovse shall resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 127 
first reading of the bill shall be dispensed with; that there shall be not 
exceeding 24 hours’ 8 debate, the time to be controlled one-half by 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Ha eman 
from California „ KAHN] ; 
subject matter of the bill; that 


bil shail Be In order omah Tegielative ants exoept Weameodavi. "At t 
s er on all lej ve sex t 
expiration of general debate the bill shall Se & nAn ander ine 


0 
minute rule, and the Committee of the Whole House on th 
of the Union shall perfect and report the bill to the House, a. y 
50 previous oS A considered — Pym upon the bill and 
amendmen ere o final passage 0 tervening 
except one motion to recommit. i 


Also the following committee amendment was read: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out the word “twenty-four” and insert the 
word “ ten.” 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I will first ask unanimous 
ee the committee amendment may be considered as 
agr 0. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the committee amendment, changing 24 hours 
to 10 hours for general debate, be agreed to. Is there objection? 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. GARRETT. I desire to consider the matter as a whole, 
and that it might be in shape to consider as a whole at this 
time is why I made the request. If the gentleman from Illinois 
objects —— 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman wants to put it that way, I 
do object. I am perfectly willing to vote for the amendment, 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor) if we can agree upon time 
for general debate, I will ask for a vote upon it at the con- 
clusion of the debate. 

Mr. MANN. I understood there was to be no debate. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Lenroor] is not on the floor at present, and I seem to be 
the ranking minority member. I do not desire to have an; 
discussion of the rule. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Wisconsin conferred with 
me, and we both said we could see no occasion for debate on the 
rule at all. 

Mr. HAY. I suggest that the Speaker put the question on the 
adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. MANN, I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. GARRETT. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Whether it is likely there will be any effort, if he 
knows, to have a night session this evening? 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under the terms of the rule 
there would be a night session to-night. After the rule has been 
adopted the matter will be within the control, naturally, of 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay], and I understand that 
he has a request to make. 

Mr. HAY. I will state to the gentleman from Illinois that 
I expect to ask that the session to-night be dispensed with after 
the rule is passed. It is after 5 o'clock now, and I hardly think 
the rule would apply to-day anyway. 
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Mr. MANN. I would like to say ‘to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia that I would like very much to hear most of this debate. 
I think if there is any one ‘subject of great importance upon 
which most of the Members of the House are not informed thor- 

oughly, it is upon this subject. I am glad that general debate 
on the rule has been cut out. I hope no occasion will exist for 
a night session either night, so that Members may have an op- 
portunity to hear the discussion, which, I take it, will be upon 
the bill. 

Mr. HAY. The rule so provides. 

Mr, MANN. I know the rule so provides, but I mean really 
upon the bill and the provisions in it. 

Mr. HAY. ‘So far as the members of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs are concerned, they will confine their remarks 
strictly to the bill. Of course I do not know what other gentle- 
men may do who may have time given them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Was it not contemplated to have night 
sessions so that there could be 24 hours’ general debate, and does 
not the curtailing of the debate to 10 hours virtually obviate the 
necessity for having night sessions? 

Mr. GARRETT, No. That matter was considered when the 
amendment was adopted by the committee and it was still de- 
‘sired to have night ‘sessions, The committee considered it 
desirable. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
‘Jution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
‘part of the rule requiring a session to-night may be dispensed 
with. 

‘The SPEAKER. The ‘gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the provision about haying a night session 
on this bill to-night may be dispensed with. Is there objection? 
[After a pause!] The Ghair hears none. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I have half an hour in which to discuss the military bill. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am assured that if I renew 
my request that the editorial from the Roanoke World-News 
regarding Mr. Stes be inserted in the'Recorp there will not be 
any objection, and I therefore renew the request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky IMr. ane- 
xey] asks unanimous consent to publish an editorial in the 
‘Recor from the Roanoke World-News. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears.none. 

The editorial is as follows.: 


[From the World-News of Roanoke, Va., Mar. 15, 1916.] 
SLEMP. 


Valiant efforts are made every year to dislodge Mr. BASCOM SLEMP 
from his, place in Co . ‘These efforts thus have proved a fail- 
mre; and if we are not mistaken, they ‘are destined to prove equally a 
‘failure in time to come. Mr. Srzur seems a fixture. 

From one viewpoint this state of affairs may appear to be undesir- 
able; from other viewpoints it a! erg to be highly satisfactory. 

A Democrat of the old type—that is, a Democrat whose intellect is 
shackled by a machine organization and whose ambition is to serve 
8 Urst and country la with horror and profound grief 

. Stemp’s ability to bold ‘his own. 

A Democrat of the new , who has an to the decency of 
things, and ‘above all to the welfare of his State and country, 
finds in Mr, ‘Stemp’s continued tenure of office many reasons for 


1 tifying reflection. 
seve np y hold up ‘their hands in 


Some old-line adherents of Demoęra 
abject amazement at a statement Hke ‘this, but the statement is based 
sincere endeavor to 


on earnest consideration of conditions and on a 
look at the political situation in Virginia in a broad way. 

Mr, Stemp, as a Republican resentative from the ninth see 
Is of mestimable valne to all and we are of the opinion -tha 
success of any effort to unseat < ‘would be unfortunate. We think 
we can prove our case. 

Mr. Stamp means 11 Democrats and 1 Republican in Congress from 
Virginia. People who would not accord to the Republican Party 1 
Representative out of 12 from this State are pretty good imitations, 
humanly speaking, of-a certain well-known breed of the animal om, 

Mr. Srempr in Congress proves that there is one spot in Virginia and 
in the South where men vote according to conviction and not according 
to prejudice or the dictates of political demagogues. . 

Mr. SLEMP in Congress is a tribute to the independence and manhood 
of the people of the ninth district. It is in marked contrast to the po- 
litical‘ m ess, humility, and cowardice of the rest of the State. 

Mr. Srnur in Congress is notice to the world that the germ of inde- 
— and aggressive citizenship in Virginia is yet alive and that if 


emot: does not free itself from the officeholders’ trust to which. it 
is so ser’ obedient, freedom will come from some other source, 
Finally, Mr. Stnur in Congress is an encouragement 10 young men 


in this State that promotion in 
ment of principle and without 
combination, 


ublic-office is possible without abandon- 
ending to the yoke of an age-incrusted 
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A tew more'Steups from south of the Potomac and real leaders of 
national affairs will have far less discou: ment in their efforts to 
guide our Nation wisely. Character and ability would count vas 
more than shrewdness and seniority. Change of resentatives woul 
be much more frequent, and iron-bound tenure of ‘office would be im- 
possible. Men in Con would think vastly more of building char- 
acter and record in public life than of building fences at home. 

Mr. Stemp is a refreshing sign, refreshing to those of us ‘who are 
nonoffiice-holding Democrats as well as to Republicans. Ile is a sign 
that all servitude ultimately. must have an end and that political cour- 
age is not a lost art in old Virginia. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 27 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until to-morrow, Friday, March 17, 1916. at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Acting Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, transmitting copy of a communication 
from the Secretary of War submitting a supplemental estimate 
of appropriation for the repair and restoration of sea walls, 
retaining walls, and fill, and for urgent repairs to batteries, in 
the defenses of Galveston, Tex. (H. Doc. No. 904), was taken 
from the Speaker’s table, referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, délivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. SHERWOOD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 103) to 


furnish to the Logan Monument and Volunteer Soldiers“ Memo- 
rial Association a list of the names and addresses of all soldiers 
and sailors now living, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 365), which said joint resolution 
und report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CALDWELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 65) creating 
a joint commission of Congress to be known as the Joint Commis- 
sion of Congress to Investigate the Aviation Service of the United 
States Army, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 369), which said joint resolution and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 
Mr. GREENE. of Vermont, from the Committee on Military, 
Affairs, to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
80) authorizing the Secretary of War to receive for instruction 
at the United States Military Academy, at West Point, René W. 
Pintó y Wentworth, a citizen of Cuba, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 866), which said 
3 resolution and report were referred to the Private Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. CALDWELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was ‘referred the bill (H. R. 8267) to place Bernard A, 
Schaaf on the retired list of the Army, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 868), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


‘Under clause g of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HILLIARD: A bill (H. R. 13273) for the issuance of 
certificate in Heu of lost certificate of discharge; to the Commit- 


‘tee on Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 18274) fixing the term of service of certain 
soldiers, sailors, or marines during the Civil War; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13275) to amend the act of Congress ap- 
proved December 13, 1894 (28 Stat., 594), entitled “An act to 
provide for the location and satisfaction of outstanding military 
bounty-land warrants and ‘certificates of location under section 
8 of the act approved June 2, 1858” ; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 
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By Mr. STEDMAN: A bill (H. R. 18276) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate to the city of Winston-Salem, Forsyth 
County, N. C., three bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SIEGEL: A bill (H. R. 13277) to amend an act to pa- 
role United States prisoners, and for other purposes, approved 
June 25, 1910, as amended in section 1 by the act of Congress 
approved January 23, 1913; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEELE of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 13278) to authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to license establishments for, and 
to regulate, the preparation of viruses, serums, toxins, and anal- 
ogous products for use in the treatment of domestic animals, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MORIN: A bill (H. R. 13279) for organizing and 
creating an efficient reserve and defensive force of citizen sol- 
diery for national defense from among the members of organ- 
ized societies and fraternities; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. COLEMAN: A bill (H. R. 13280) providing for the 
control of the flood waters and the regulation of the stream 
flow of the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers and tributaries, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. BAILEY: A bill (H. R. 13281) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to reduce tariff duties and to provide revenue for 
the Government, and for other purposes,” approved October 3, 
1913; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KENT: A bill (H. R. 13282) to provide revenue by 
taxing wine, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SCOTT of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 13283) for the 
purchase of a site and the erection thereon of a public building 
at Boyne City, Mich.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: A bill (H. R. 13284) directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to investigate and report as to the 
advisability of erecting public buildings in certain towns and 
cities in Texas; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 13285) granting extra pay 
to mechanics and other employees at the Indianhead Proving 
Grounds for full days’ services performed on days declared by 
law to be legal holidays or by Executive order to be half holi- 
days; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13286) granting to the employees at the 
Indianhead Proving Grounds half holidays with pay on Decem- 
ber 24 and December 31, in each year; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 182) authorizing, directing, 
and enabling the Secretary of the Navy to carry out the inten- 
tion of Congress to increase the wage scale of mechanics em- 
ployed at Indianhead, Md., during the fiscal years 1914 and 
1915; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr, JAMES: Resolution (H. Res, 174) to amend para- 
graph 21 of Rule XI of the Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives, Sixty-fourth Congress; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Memorial of the General Court of the 
State of Massachusetts, requesting Congress to provide for 
equipping the Charlestown Navy Yard for building battleships 
and cruisers; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LEVER: Memorial of the General Assembly of the 
State of South Carolina, indorsing the policy of military pre- 
paredness as advocated by President Wilson; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 13287) granting a pension to 
Nellie Evans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASWELL: A bill (H. R. 18288) granting an increase 
of pension to John M. Gray; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 18289) granting a pension to 
Jane Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BELE: A bill (H. R. 13290) to carry into. effect the 
findings of the Court of Claims in the claim of O. H. P. Wayne; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CLINE: A bill (H. R. 13291) granting a pension to 
Peter V. Gruesbeck ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 18292) for the relief of Mollie 
Taber; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13293) granting a pension to Theodore A. 
Melter; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 13294) for the relief of Henry Hotchner; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13295) granting a pension to Melissa A. 
Hawley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FREAR: A bill (H. R. 13296) granting a pension-to 
Mrs. Mary J. Wooley; to the Committee on Invalid’ Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 13297) granting an increase 
of pension to William Wood; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 18298) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to make payments to certain Indians of the 
Rosebud Sioux Reservation in the State of South Dakota who 
were enrolled and allotted under decisions of the United States 
district and circuit courts for the district of South Dakota; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAY of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 18299) for the 
relief of the Modern Building & Loan Association of Newark, 


N. J.; to the Committee on Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 13300) for the relief of the Preferred 
Building & Loan Association of Newark, N. J.; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 13301) granting an increase 
of pension to Leonard Waller; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: A bill (H. R. 13302) granting a pension 
to Arthur B. Clark; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: A bill (H. R. 13303) 
granting an increase of pension to Samuel Massey; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13304) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram Eells; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 13305) granting an increase 
of pension to Phyllis Channels; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HEATON: A bill (H. R. 18306) granting an increase 
of pension to George W. Wolfgang; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 13307) granting a 
pension to George W. Harding; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 13308) for the relief 
of the heirs of John Graham; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 13309) 
granting an increase of pension to William H. Merritt; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 13310) granting an increase 
of pension to Zachariah D. Barnhart; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13311) granting a pension to Mrs. Dicie J. 
Sullivan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 13312) granting a pension 
to Harriet A. Pearman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 13313) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel B. Turner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 13314) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Emma L. Porter; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAUCH: A bill (H. R. 13315) granting a pension to 
George H. Wilkinson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18316) granting a pension to Lewis H. 
Gorgas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18817) granting an increase of pension 
to Edward Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13318) granting an increase of pension to 
Simon Burris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13319) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13320) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles E. Burr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13321) granting an increase of pension to 
Logan Holder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13322) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Lyon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By. Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 13323) 
granting a pension to Adella I. Cummings; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 13324) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Redman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13325) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Frakes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 13326) grant- 
ing a pension to Ed Hastings; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 13827) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Keltner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCOTT of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 18328) granting a 
pension to George A. Hewlett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18829) granting an increase of pension to 
Rasmus I. P. Jensen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13330) granting an increase of pension to 
Eleazar B. Adgate; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 13331) granting a pension to 
Daniel S. South; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 18332) granting a pension to 
William A. Wade; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 13333) to cancel 
the allotment of Little Bear, deceised, Indian of the Crow Res- 
ervation, Mont. ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. STERLING: A bill (H. R. 13334) granting a pension 
to Milo M. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WARD: A bill (H. R. 13335) granting a pension to 
Minnie M. Dodge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WATKINS: A bill (H. R. 13336) granting a pension 
to Martin D. Downs; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13337) for the relief of the estate of 
Joseph I. B. Kirk; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13338) for the relief of the estate of 
Christopher Chaffe; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of sundry citizens of Pennsylvania, 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of C. O. Diamond, of South Fork, Pa., against 
the Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BROWNE: Petition of S. E. Pearl and others, against 
House bill 652; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Memorial of Commercial Club 
of Nashville, indorsing Government flood control of the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

Also, petition of Young People’s Society of Nashville; Lack- 
land Baptist Sunday School, of Nashville; Cumberland Presby- 
terian Sunday School of Nashville; Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church of Nashville; Christian Sunday School of Nashville; 
East End Christian Chureh of 30 people, of Nashville; Baptist 
Young People of Nashville, all in the State of Tennessee, favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of Minnesota Conference of the Au- 
gusta Synod, favoring an embargo on munitions; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CHARLES: Petition of sundry churches of Schenec- 
tady County, N. Y., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of various residents of Schenectady, N. Y., favor- 
ing embargo on munitions of war; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of citizens of East 
Troy, Wis., for national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of National Defense 
Conference of Mayors at St. Louis, in re national defense ; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Associated Physicians of Long Island, in re 
preparedness ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DENISON: Petition of Congregational Church of 
Mounds, Presbyterian Sunday School people of Blair, 150 people 
of Sparta, Reformed Presbyterian people of Houston, Woman’s 
Christian Temperance-Union people of Red Bud, Baptist Church 
of Red Bud, Reformed Presbyterian Church of Coulterville, First 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Coulterville, Woman's Christian 
‘Temperance Union of Marion, Women’s Home Missionary So- 
ciety of Carbondale, Soldiers and Sailors’ Christian Temperance 
League of Quincy, all in the State of Illinois, favoring national 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of First Methodist Episcopal Church of Mur- 
physboro, Railroad Y. M. C. A. of Mounds, Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Mounds, 150 people of Percy, 103 people of Percy, 
First Presbyterian Church of Sparta, 100 people of Sparta, 
United Presbyterian people of Sparta, citizens of Sparta, all in 
the State of IIlinois, favoring national prohibition ; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Local No. 21, 8 Union of the 
United Brewery Workers of America, at Cairo, III., against na- 
tional prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. DUNN: Petition of Rochester Lodge, No. 412, Inter- 
national Order of Good Templars; 23 citizens of Rochester; and 
22 citizens of Rochester, all in the State of New York, for na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Lee Box Manufacturing Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y., indorsing the dyestuffs bill, House bill 702; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DYER: Memorial of St. Louis Retail Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, indorsing the Stevens-Ayres bill, House bill 9671; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of St. Louis Railway Club, indorsing creation 
of Flood Control Committee in the House of Representatives; to 
the Committee on Flood Control. 

Also, memorial of Manhattan Camp, No. 1, United Spanish War 
Veterans, indorsing the administration's policy toward belliger- 
ent nations in Europe and policy in Mexico; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FINLEY: Petition of sundry citizens, protesting 
against the enactment of any law abridging the rights of free 
speech or free press; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Memorial of president of Association of the 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of America, in re 
cotton-futures act; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Associated Physicians of Long Island, in re 
preparedness ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of National Defense Conference of Mayors and 
Municipal Representatives, at St. Louis, in re preparedness; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FOSTER: Petition of 53 citizens of the city of Newton, 
county of Jasper, State of Illinois, favoring the national consti- 
eee prohibition amendment; to the Committee on the Judi- 

ary. 

By Mr. FULLER: Papers to accompany a bill granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Wood ; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, petition of F. Emory Lyon, superintendent of Central 
Harvel Association, of Chicago, concerning the bills to prohibit 
shipment of convict-made goods in interstate commerce; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of National Defense Conference of Mayors and 
Municipal Representatives, for preparedness for national de- 
fense; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of sundry citizens of the twelfth 
congressional district of Massachusetts, indorsing House bill 
5792; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GARNER: Memorial of International Association of 
Machinists of Kingsville, Tex., indorsing House bill 11168 and 
ae bill 4316; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil 

ervice. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Petitions of Methodist Episcopal Church of 
150 people of Millersville; No-License League of Mountville; 
Methodist Episcopal Church of 110 people ef Leola; Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of 32 people of Leola; Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of East Petersburg; Lutheran Sun- 
day School of East Petersburg; and the Temperance League of 
Elizabethtown College, all in the State of Pennsylvania, for na- 
tional prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of C. V. Leach and sundry citizens of Lancaster 
County, Pa., protesting against House bill 652, to close barber 
shops in the District of Columbia on Sunday; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of F. W. Schwartz and others, of Leetonia, Pa., 
protesting against the enactment of any law looking toward the 
abridgment of the press; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. GREENE of Vermont: Petition of Lakeside Grange, 
No. 309, Patrons of Husbandry, of the first congressional dis- 
trict of Vermont, urging that Congress take action in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Postal Department and 
acquire all electrical and radio means of communication; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: Petition of Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Foxcroft; union meeting of churches (90 people) 
of Foxcroft; First Universalist Church, of 100 people, of Dex- 
ter; 25 people of Dexter; Methodist Episcopal Church of Eddy- 
ton; Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Guilford ; Metho- 
dist Episcopal Sunday School (75 people) of Guilford; First 
Baptist Church of Parkman, all in the State of Maine, favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Bolivar, Richburg, and Little Genesee, all in the State of 
New York, protesting against the passage of House bills 6468 
and 491; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
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By Mr. HOPWOOD: Petition of 75 people of Meyersdale, Pa., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 17 citizens of Somerset County, Pa., protest- 
ing against passage of House bills 6468 and 491; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: Petition of Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday School of 80 people of Bremerton; 17 voting 
citizens of Seattle; Methodist Episcopal Church of 86 people 
of Bremerton; Methodist Episcopal Church of Seattle; 86 
people of First Christian Church of Seattle; Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of 60 people of Edmonds; Seattle Lodge, No. 6, 
International Order of Good Templars, of Seattle, all in the 
State of Washington, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. IGOE: Petition of St. Louis Retail Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, favoring the Stevens standard-price bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of St. Louis Railway Club; to the Committee 
on Flood Control. 

By Mr. KETTNER: Resolutions favoring House bill 137, pro- 
viding for investigation of dairy conditions, by Imperial Valley 
Trades Council, El Centro, Cal, H. B. Root, president; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, protest against House bill 491, to amend postal laws, 
from 12 citizens of Edom, Cal.; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, protest against Shields water-power bill, by tricounties 
reforestation committee, Francis Cuttle, chairman, Riverside, 
Cal.; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

Also, petition favoring Gard-Pomerene bill for extension of 
military training, from J. S. Bright, jr., San Bernardino, Cal. ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition urging support of bill putting export duty on 
gasoline, from Dr. E. B. Eadie, Hemet, Cal.; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition favoring 1-cent letter postage, from Merchants’ 
Association of San Diego, Cal., W. O. Talbot, secretary; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KING: Petition of the Methodist Episcopal Sunday 
School of East Galesburg, IIL, representing 50 people, signed 
by Mrs. F. S. Dutiel, favoring a prohibition amendment to the 
Constitution; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the First Swedish Lutheran Church of Gales- 
burg, Ill., representing 1,800 people, signed by Rey. F. A. John- 
son, favoring a prohibition amendment to the Constitution; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Galva (III.) Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, signed by Harriet! W. Gibbs and Ahloe Craig, 
representing 25 people, favoring a prohibition amendment to 
the Constitution; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Christian Bible School of East Gales- 
burg, Ill., representing 50 people, signed by Mrs. R. E. Stites, 
favoring a prohibition amendment to the Constitution; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition signed by George R. Stewart and 100 other citi- 
zens of Quincy, III., favoring a prohibition amendment to the 
Constitution ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Memorial of National Defense Conference 
of Mayors and Municipal Representatives of March 3 and 4, 1916; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, memorial of Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative 

' Union of America, indorsing reenactment into law of the Smith- 
Lever bill, omitting sections 11 and 11a; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America, relative to the United States new cotton- 
futures act; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: Petition of 200 citizens of St. Albans, 
W. Va., for national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LOBECK: Petition of 37 citizens of Omaha, Nebr., 
asking Congress not to pass House bills 6468 and 491, to amend 
the postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. MAGEE: Petition of J. Horatio Earl and 24 other 

citizens of Skaneateles, N. Y., favoring national park service, 
House bill 8668 ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 
Also (by request), petition of A. L. Carley and 115 other 
citizens, of Syracuse, N. X., protesting against the passage of 
House bill 491, to amend the postal laws; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Park Avenue Methodist Protestant Church; 
Sunday School of the Wesleyan Methodist Church (79 people); 


congregation of the Wesleyan Methodist Church (98 people) ; 
and Pilgrim Congregational Church Bible School, all of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC: Petition of Bible School of Christian 
Church of Mangum; Baptist Sunday School of Willow; Sunday 
School Methodist Episcopal Church Society of Headrick; divers 
citizens of Mangum; several citizens of Mangum; 17 citizens of 
Headrick, all in the State of Oklahoma, favoring national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McLEMORE: Petition of sundry citizens of Harlingen, 
Tex., in reference to military headquarters in the Lower Garden 
Valley; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAPES: Petition of 13 citizens of Grand Rapids, and 
Second Baptist Church of Grand Rapids; First Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Lowell; Baptist Church Sunday School 
and Y. P. B. U. of Lowell; and First Congregational Church of 
Lowell, all in the State of Michigan, favoring national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: Petition from Delta, Fulton County, 
Ohio, asking Congress not to pass House bill 652; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition from Delta, Fulton County, Ohio, asking Con- 
gress not to pass Senate bill 645; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Also, petition from Delta, Fulton County, Ohio, asking Con- 
gress not to pass House bills 491 and 6468; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MORIN: Petition of F. C. McKee, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
in favor of adequate preparedness of Army and Navy; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Branch 14, Post Office Clerks’ Beneficial Asso- 
ciation, in favor of House bills 6915 and 7656; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Frankford Arsenal Association of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., in favor of amendment of act of March 4, 1913, to 
allow increase of salaries of Government employees; to the 
Committee on Appropriations, J 

Also, petition of Barney Dreyfuss, of Pittsburgh, Pa., in oppo- 
sition to passage of Burnett immigration bill; to the Com- 
inittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Troy Hill Council, No. 319, F. P. A., in favor 
¿f Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MOTT: Memorial of Mrs. Louis J. Myers and mem- 
bers of the Columbian Club, of Oneida, N. X., favoring Federal 
inspection of dairies and dairy products; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Woman's A. M. S. people of La Fayetteville; 
M. P. Ladies“ Aid people of Stone Mills; Methodist Episcopal 
Church of La Fayetteville; Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of La Fayetteville; M. P. Sunday School of Stone Mills; 
Methodist Episcopal Church Ladies’ Aid, of La Fayetteville, all 
in the State of New York, for national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. r 

Also, petition of Henry C. Dexter and others of Black River, 
N. Y., in favor of House bill 709; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of H. J. Rouse and other citizens of Cazenovia, 
N. X., against woman suffrage; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MURRAY: Petition of the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor of McLoud, Okla., and the Methodist Epis- 
copal Sunday School of Holdenville, Okla., favoring national pro- 
hibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NELSON: Petition of sundry citizens of city of Madi- 
son, Wis., in favor of the national constitutional prohibition 
amendment ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Madison, in favor of Federal 
censorship of motion pictures ; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 
Lancaster; B. Y. P. U. of Lancaster; Union Congregational 
Church of 70 people, of Windsor; Baptist people of Dodgeville; 
Plymouth Congregutional Church, of Dodgeville; and Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Dodgeville, all in the State of Wisconsin, 
for national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OLNEY: Petition of 26 voting citizens of Brockton, 
Mass., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWERS: Petition of divers citizens of Louisville, 
Ky., in favor of national prohibition amendment; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. - X 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of Somerset Y. P. B., of Ithaca, 
N. V.; W. C. T. U. of Kanona, N. X.; and Northern Tioga Sunday 
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School Association, Tioga County, N. Y., favoring national con- 
stitutional prohibition amendment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAGSDALE: Petition of sundry citizens of George- 
town, S. C., protesting against the passage of House bill 6468, 
to amend the postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Florence, S. C., favoring the 
prohibition of sale or export of munitions of war to any of the 
nations at war in Europe; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Memorial of the Highland Park Ebell, 
Los Angeles, Cal., favoring an appropriation for improvements 
in Yosemite National Park; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Also, petition of the Highland Park Ebell, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., favoring inspection and sanitation of dairies under Fed- 
eral direction; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers of 
Tos Angeles, Cal., urging the appointment of a commission to 
inspect and supervise the dairies of the United States; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. - 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: Papers to accompany 
House bill 13323, for relief of Adella I. Cummings; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Advent Christian Church, of Chelsea; Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of South Windham; the Baptist Sunday 
School of Yarmouth; 52 citizens of Yarmouth; and 15 citizens 
of Yarmouth, all in the State of Maine, for national prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROWE: Petition of Hubert S. Wynkoop, favoring 
military training in civil educational institutions; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of New York Letter Carriers’ Association, 
indorsing the Penrose-Griffin bill; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. t 

Also, petition of Society of Colonial Wars, in the State of 
New York, favoring preparedness; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the American Federation of Labor, favor- 
ing immediate steps toward the creation of an American mer- 
chant marine; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Also, petition of Cuxhavener K. U. Verein, of Brooklyn, N. V., 
protesting against national prohibition ; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROWLAND: Petition of Nannie Fisher Williams and 
sundry other citizens of Fleming, Pa., favoring national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Rey. M. C. Flegal and 9 other citizens of 
Lumber City, James Jones and 19 other citizens of Houtzdale, 
and Men's Bible Class (40 members) of Houtzdale, all in the 
State of Pennsylvania, favoring national prohibition, Senate 
joint resolutions 55 and 64, and House joint resolutions 84 and 
85; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: Petition of citizens of Camp- 
bell, Mo., for national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIEGEL: Memorial of National Defense Conference 
of Mayors and Municipal Representatives at St. Louis, March 
8 and 4, 1916; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, seven petitions of sundry citizens opposing the passage 
of the immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of Republican County Committee of New 
York, opposing the Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 5 

By Mr. SIMS: Petitions of Methodist Episcopal Church of 
100 people of Malesus; 100 or more people of Malesus; Baptist 
Sunday School, 50 people, of Malesus, Tenn., favoring national 
Prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Petitions of 100 people of Chris- 
tian Sunday School, Sandpoint; 200 people of Methodist Epis- 
copal Sunday School, Sandpoint; 100 people of Boise; 350 
people of Greenleaf; 100 people of Pocatello; 79 people of 
Greenleaf; 200 people of Christian Church, Sandpoint; 150 
people of Baptist Church, Sandpoint; 33 Baptist Young People, 
Sandpoint; 35 people of Weippe, all in the State of Idaho, 
favoring the national constitutional prohibition amendment; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of Protestant churches of West- 
erly, R. I., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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Also, petition of Rhode Island Branch of American Federa- 
tion of Labor, indorsing the Burnett immigration bill; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Tyler Council, No. 45, Knights of Columbus, 
of Providence, R. I., favoring the bill to make Columbus day 
a legal holiday in the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. TAYLOR or Arkansas (by request): Petition of Otto 
Fleming, B. S. Dunnahoe, and many others, in support of reso- 
lution declaring an embargo on shipment of arms and war ma- 
5 to belligerents of Europe; to the Committee on Foreign 

airs. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petitions of the Young People’s Society of 
the First Baptist Church, Meriden; Men’s Bible Class, First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Meriden; Swedish Baptist Church, 
Meriden; Woman's Christian Temperance Union, Meriden; 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, Wallingford; and Main 
Street Baptist Church, Meriden, all in the State of Connecticut, 
for national constitutional prohibition amendment; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Meriden, Conn., for censorship of films; to the Committee on 
Education. : 

Also, petition of R. W. Bunn and others of New Haven, 
Conn., opposing House bill 652; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Also, petition of R. H. Chappell, of New Haven, Conn., for 
Federai censorship of films; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of R. H. Chappell, of New Haven, Conn., for 
Kenyon-Sims bill, House bill 3107; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Alsace-Lorraine Society, of Meriden, Conn., 
for amendment of the naturalization laws; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Alsace-Lorraine Society, of Meriden, Conn., 
opposing prohibition in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Meriden, Conn., for prohibition of the sale of liquor in the Dis- 
trice of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Alsace-Lorraine Society, of Meriden, Conn., 
against national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Alsace-Lorraine Society, of Meriden, Conn., 
urging Congress to pass legislation prohibiting the exporting of 
arms and ammunition; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WALSH: Petition of Lynn (Mass.) Musicians’ Associa- 
tion, by W. H. Ricker, secretary, favoring passage of Burnett 
immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

Also, petition of New Bedford (Mass.) Meeting of the Reli- 
gious Society of Friends, by William Thompson, minister, peti- 
tioning for prompt enactment of Gillett bill (H. R. 10824) to 
prohibit exports of New England rum and other intoxicants to 
Africa ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Also, petition of Mrs. Jennie F. Leonard and 6 others, of 
Bridgewater, Mass., opposing tax on sugar to provide revenue 
5 enlarge Army and Navy; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. E 

Also, petition of J. G. Burrows and 35 others, residents of 
Wareham, Mass., protesting against extravagant appropriations 
for preparedness and approving judicious appropriations for 
coast defenses ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Arthur E. Tatlow and 40 others, residents of 
Wareham, Mass., protesting against legislation providing for 
compulsory military service; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

Also, petition of Walter S. Maelntire and 68 others, residents 
of New Bedford, Mass., petitioning for the speedy passage of 
House joint resolutions 84 and 85, proposing amendment to 
United States Constitution for Nation-wide prohibition of the 
beverage traffic in intoxicating liquors; to the Committee on the 
Judicary. 

By Mr. WARD: Petition of Paul W. Weber and others, of 
Modena, N. Y., in re Sisson resolution; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WATSON of Virginia: Petitions of 104 people of 
Bacons Castle; Methodist Episcopal Church and 75 people of 
Ocran; 18 people of Anslia Court House; 210 people of Farm- 
ville; 1,200 people of Reams; 175 people of Chase City; 125 
people of Clarksville; 19 people of South Hill; 250 people of 
Petersburg; and sundry citizens of Richmond, all in the State 
N Virginia, for national prohibition; to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 
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Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Virginia, protesting against 
prohibition legislation ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of sundry eitizens of Crewe, Boydton, Emporia, 
North Emporia, Lawrenceville, South Hill, Chase City, Black- 
stone, Prince Edward County, Burkeville, Amelia County, Peters- 
burg, Waverly, Sussex County, and Farmville, all in the State 
of Virginia, asking Congress to levy a tax on interstate mail- 
order business; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


SENATE. 
Fray, March 17, 1916. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty God, Thou art the Creator and Judge of the universal 
faith. Thou art the Holy One of ancient Israel. ‘To us Thou art 
our Father in heaven. The thoughts that arise in our minds as 
we lift them to Thee we seek to express in prayer and supplica- 
tion before Thee. We pray that Thou wilt perfect in us Thy 
work. Minister to us through Thy truth that we may be holier 
and freer and more closely akin to Thyself. 

Still we are bound under the thraldom of this world, held with 
many chains. O God, set us free. Let the light of Thy truth 
shine away all the darkness of error within us, and let Thy holy 
Spirit guide us in the discharge of every duty. May we cling not 

so much to the clod below us as to a God above us, and may we 
claim by life and by the achievement of character our kindship 
with Thee. For Christ’s sake. Amen, 


NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The Secretary (James M. Baker) rend the following communi- 
cation: 


"UNITED STATES SEXATE, PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
i Washington, D. C., March , 1916, 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, T appo! t Hon. LEE 8. 
OVERMAN, A tor from the State of North Caro , to perform the 


duties of the Chair during my absence. 
James P. CLARKE, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. OVERMAN thereupon took the chair as Presiding Officer 
and directed the Secretary to read the Journal of the proceedings 
of the preceding day. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Janes, and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. 


LINCOLN’S MEXICAN POLICY. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I present an editorial from the 
New York World of to-day showing how the policy of Woodrow 
Wilson in Mexico compares with Abraham Lincoln’s Mexican 
policy. I ask that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Reconrp, as follows: ‘ 


LINCOLN’S MEXICAN POLICY, 


“You will not fall to assure the Government of 
President neither has, nor can ever have, any sympathy with such 
pas ree abi whatever quarter they may arise or whatever character they 
may take on. 

“The President never for a moment doubts that the republican sys- 
tem is to pass safely through all ordeals and prove a permanent success 
in ven own country, and so to be recommended to adoption by all other 
nations. 

“But he thinks also that the system everywhere has to make its way 
painfully through difficulties and embarrassments which result from the 
action of antagonistical elements which are a legacy of former times 
and very different institutions. 

“The President is ho 5 of the 3 ae ap of 4 9 . 

regard to co as regard evi 
Justi titled t ter f nonin at a 53 els 
ustly en o a grea ‘or’ ce and more erous sympathies 
ted States ‘than they are 


ernment for lation of contracts and polation and cruelties practiced 
against American citizens. It is not 

forward such claims at the present moment. He willingly defers the 
parteron of a duty, which at time would seem ungracious until 
he incoming administration in Mexico shall have had time, if possible, 
to cement its authority.” 


These are not the words of Woodrow Wilson defining 
the United States toward the gov —— in iie * 


Carranza ernment Mexico. 
are the words of Abrabam Lincoln defining the attitude of the Unit 
States toward the Juarez government. 


ilson's Mexican policy is President Lincoln's Mexican 


policy. 

en the Lincoln administration came into power Mexico had been in 
a turmoil for years. The Juarez government had come into „ but 
was unable to enforce order over the country. Not ‘ican 
2 destroyed, but American lives had been lost and a member 
of the erica: 


n legation had been murdered. 
The memorandum printed above was part of President Lincoln's 
co, and it defined the 


instructions to the American to Mexico, 
. that President Wilson has followed in dealing with our unfor- 

e hbor to the sgn yl 4 can 
exico maki way “painfull ough difficulties and 
embarrassments ; but eisniniatretion at Washington to-day is still 
guided by the principles laid down by the Lincoln administration 55 


years ago, and no government at W: n has a moral or a political 
right to be guided by any other principle. 2 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. JAMES. I present a letter from the Jemima Johnson 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution, of Paris, 
Ky., in the nature of a petition asking for national-defense 
legislation. I ask that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


ent W 


Panis, Ky., March 15, 1916. 
Hon. OLLIE JAMES. 


Dean Sm: As a patriotic o ization interested in the welfare and 
eee of our native land, the Jemima Johnson Chapter of the 
asks gouae the Senator from 
ct, Senate ting to preparedness 
and protection of the United States. 
incerely, yours, 
Nancy V. GRIFFITH, 
Secretary of Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Mr. ASHURST. I have a telegram in the nature of a memorial 
protesting against the passage of Senate bill 3904, giving Indians 
the right to nominate their superintendents. I ask that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

FARIBAULT, MINN., March 16, 1916. 
Senator HENRY ASHURST, . 
The Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Senate bill 3904, introduced by Senator Jonxsox of South Dako 
for right of Indians to nominate their superintendents has receiv 
favorable consideration. By such law the very worst elements will 
seek to control Indian tribes. We ask your aid against the measure. 


President Society of American Indians. 


Mr. HARDING presented petitions of sundry citizens of Nor- 
walk, Ohio, praying for prohibition in the District of Columbia, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Christian Endeavor Union 
of Norwalk, Ohio, praying for Federal censorship of motion 
pictures, for the adoption of certain amendments to the pure 
food and drugs act, and also for national prohibition, which 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented petitions.of sundry citizens of Ohio, pray- 
ing for national prohibition, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. s 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Porta, 
County, Ohio, praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit interstate commerce in the products of child labor, which 
were referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. WALSH presented a petition of sundry citizens of Eureka, 
Mont., praying for national prohibition, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Livingston, 
Mont., praying for the enactment of legislation to further re- 
strict immigration, which was referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I present 150 letters in the nature of 

ons signed by citizens of Philadelphia and Lancaster, in 
the State of Pennsylvania, and also of Wilmington, Del., asking 
pieces to legislate in favor of preparedness for national 
defense. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The letters will lie on the 
table. 

Mr. CHAMBERLATN presented petitions of sundry citizens 


| of Oregon, praying for national prohibition, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Oregon, 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to limit the 
freedom of the press, which were referred to the Committee on 


Post Offices and Post Roads. 
He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Oregon, re- 


monstrating against the enactment of legislation to make Sun- 
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day a day of rest in the District of Columbia, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. e 

Mr. SHERMAN presented petitions of sundry citizens of Illi- 
nois, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Waukegan, 
III., praying for the enactment of legislation to make October 12 
a legal holiday, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Central Labor Union of 
Rockford, III., and a petition of Local Union No. 840, Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, of Olney, Ill., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigra- 
tion, which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Springfield 
and Onarga, in the State of Illinois, remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation to make Sunday a day of rest in the 
District of Columbia, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Astoria, III., 
praying for prohibition in the District of Columbia, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Robinson 
and Zion City, in the State of Illinois, remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation to limit the freedom of the press, which 
were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the students of Lyons Town- 
ship High School, of La Grange, III., praying for the enactment 
of legislation to prohibit interstate commerce in the products of 
child labor, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota presented a petition of Jef- 
ferson Grange, No. 183, Patrons of Husbandry, of Colman, 
S. Dak., praying for the enactment of legislation to provide na- 
tional storage grain elevators at the primary grain terminals of 
the country, which was referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

Mr. CLAPP presented a petition of the Advisory Commission 
of the Minnesota State Sanatorium, praying for the enactment 
of legislation to provide Federal inspection of dairies, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the Minnesota Conference of 
the Augustana Synod, of Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, and Wisconsin, praying for the placing of an embargo on 
munitions of war, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Hutchin- 
son and Atkinson, in the State of Minnesota, remonstrating 
ngainst the enactment of legislation to prohibit interstate com- 
inerce in convict-made goods, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Austin, Tex., remoustrating against the enactment of legisla- 
tion to limit the freedom of the press, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland presented petitions of sundry citi- 
venus of Maryland, praying for national prohibition, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SIMMONS presented petitions of sundry citizens of North 
Carolina, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BURLEIGH presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Maine, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Ife also presented a petition of the Maine Commandery of 
the Loyal Legion of the United States, praying for an increase 
in armaments, which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Androscoggin County 
Rural Letter Carriers’ Association, of Auburn, Me., praying for 
the enactment of legislation to grant pensions to employees of 
the Postal Service, which was referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads 

Mr. MCLEAN presented petitions of the Christian Endeavor 
Society, of Farmington; the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, of Seymour; and of Friendship Lodge, No. 33, Ancient 
Free and Accepted Masons, of Southington, all in the State of 
Connecticut, praying for national prohibition, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, of Portland, Conn., praying for Federal censor- 
ship of motion pictures, which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 
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He also presented a petition of the Alsace-Lorraine Society, 
of Meriden, Conn., praying for a revision of the naturalization 
laws, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Alsace-Lorraine Society, 
of Meriden, Conn., praying for the placing of an embargo on 
munitions of war, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of the Alsace-Lorraine Society, 
of Meriden, Conn., remonstrating against prohibition in the 
District of Columbia, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Alsace-Lorraine Society, 
of Meriden, Conn., remonstrating against national prohibition, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Mothers’ Aid Society, of 
New Haven, Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
prohibit interstate commerce in the products of child labor, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. COLT presented petitions of sundry citizens of Rhode 
Island, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of 108 lace operatives of Paw- 
tucket and Central Falls, in the State of Rhode Island, praying 
for the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigra- 
tion, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr, LEA of Tennessee presented petitions of sundry citizens 
of Tennessee, praying for national prohibition, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. OVERMAN presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
North Carolina, praying for national prohibition, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. WORKS (for Mr. JoHnson of Maine), from the Committee 
on Fisheries, to which was referred the bill (S. 4586) to protect 
and conserve the halibut fisheries of the Pacific Ocean, to estab- 
lish closed seasons in halibut fishing in certain waters thereof, 
and to restrict the landing of halibut in the United States of 
America and the Territory of Alaska during the closed seasons 
established, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 264) thereon. 

Mr. NEWLANDS, from the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, to which was referred the bill (S. 1289) for preventing 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulterated, mis- 
labeled, or misbranded linseed oil, turpentine, or paint, asked 
to be discharged from its further consideration, and that it 
be referred to the Committee on Manufactures, which was 
agreed to. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. From the Committee on Military 
Affairs I report back favorably with amendments the bill (S. 
4840) for making further and more effectual provision for the 
national defense, and for other purposes. 

In this connection I will state that I have not quite com- 
pleted the report to accompany the bill and I shall file it a little 
later, possibly to-day or possibly to-morrow morning. It is a 
detailed report showing estimates and so forth, the usual re- 
port showing the conditions and explaining the provisions of the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, further 
time will be granted to file the report. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator permit me to ask him 
a question? He reported the bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The bill is reported, but as to the 
report which usually accompanies such a bill I am asking for a 
little more time within which to complete it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I understand that. I was goiag to ask 
the Senator if any order had been made for the printing of an 
additional or unusual number of copies of the bill. The reason 
why I ask is that there are many people I am sure in my State, 
and I think in the States of other Senators, who will be very 
glad to have a copy of the bill that they may read it and may 
make suggestions and comments on it. I think there ought to 
be more than the usual number printed, so that it may be dis- 
tributed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No more than the usual number has 
been ordered printed, but I will ask the Senator to make a re- 
quest that whatever number he thinks may be necessary shall 
be printed. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course, I can not tell what the de- 
mand will be. I do not even know how many under the usual 
procedure would be printed. 2 5 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think it is a thousand copies. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I should like to send out several hun- 


dred copies that I know about, but principally to members of 
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the National Guard. of my State. I could not say what number 
would satisfy the demands upon: the whole Senate. 

Mr: CHAMBERLAIN. I am informed by a member of the 
Committee on Printing that without an order of the Senate we 
‘can request and have more printed, so that as the demand in- 
creases we will have the number printed to supply the demand. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. How many more? 

Mr. SMOOT. Up to $200. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. How many copies would that be. 

Mr. SMOOT. That will print 100,000: copies. 

Mr. BRANDEGEB. Let the Public Printer be instructed or 
requested. to print the additional number. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. There ought to be 10,000 additional 
copies at least. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Probably 10,000 extra copies will be 
enough. I will ask for the order now. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. Is there objection to printing 
10,000 extra copies of the bill reported by the Senator from Oregon 
for the use of the Senate document room? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. 


tion to bring up the bill for early consideration. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I was going to make the request that 
the bill might be taken up to-morrow when the Senate convenes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator have his report printed at 
that time? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will have the report 'n at that time. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think that request should } 


be disposed of now. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. It can be done only by unani- 
mous consent. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I was asking for unanimous consent. 


Tf the Senator objects 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The bill will require a great deal 
of debate and should receive a great deal of study. I wish to 
see this bill and the House bill, and I think other Senators will 
wish to read them. I think the Senate bill is a decided im- 
provement, so far as I know, on the House bill; but there are 
changes that I very much favor in the present bill, and I do not 
think the bill should be rushed through. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is no desire to rush through 
this or any other measure affecting the public. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not in any sense wish to be 
understood as being with these who are opposed to enlarging the 
Army aud strengthening the Army. All those features of the 
bill, so far as I understand them, I approve. I may wish to 
go even further than the bill goes on that line, but I especially 
wish to see very careful provision made for the private soldier; 
provision for his preparation while with the colors to become 
more capable as a citizen when he returns to civil life. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the Senator from Oregon permit 
me to make a on to him; that is, that he give notice 
that: he will call the bill up for consideration at some early day 
next week? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, In view of the situation that has de- 
veloped here, let me say again that I have no desire to rush 
the bill through, but I want to have early consideration of the 
bill at the hands of the Senate, I shall therefore have the re- 
port in this evening or to-morrow, and I give notice now that 
on Monday I shall request unanimous: consent to have the bill 
taken up for consideration. 

Mr. JAMES. And disposed of as quickly as possible. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask leave to submit the views of the 
minority to accompany the bill which the Senator from Oregon 
has just reported, the Army reorganization bill; and in view of 
the fact that it is short, I ask consent that those views be pub- 
lished in the RECORD: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator want to have his minority 
report in before the majority is made? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think that is immaterial. It will be 
printed and the majority report will be printed. I ask to have 
it accompany the bill. 

Mr. WARREN. I think it is rather out of the ordinary to 
print the negative side of a question before the affirmative side 
has been presented. If both could be printed at the same time 
in the Recorp and in the same pamphlet as the committee report, 
it would conduce to the convenience of Senators and others. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is not entirely the negative side. It 
is only the minority views on certain phases of the bill. 


SUTHERLAND. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Oregon, the chairman. of the committee, whether it is his inten- 


i Mr 
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ment bills, 8 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. I was going to ask the Senator from 
Oregon if he does not think it would be wise to print the report 
he is soon to make in the Recoxrn. to-morrow ?. 

Mr.. CHAMBERLAIN. I shall request. to have that done. 
I was going to make a further request that the printing of the 
minority report be withheld until the majority report can. be 
printed along with it. I think that would be more in order. 

Mr. WARREN. In the same Recorp, so that persons can 
get it in one Recorp, I think that request ought to be permitted. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I haye no objection to that. They may 
go together. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I understand that both will be in the 
Recorp to-morrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The order is to print both re 
ports in the RECORD. 

The report submitted this day by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the 
Committee on Military Affairs, together with the views of the 
minority, submitted by Mr. HrrcHcockK, follow: 
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PREPAREDNESS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE- 
CHAMBERLAIN, from the Comite ot ey, Affairs, sub- 


erred the bill 
(68. 4840) for oe further and mona: ga effectual provision. for the 
national defense, — 7 or other purpose naya carefully considered the 
same and t back to the Senate with amendments, recom- 


ed. 
is with = subjeets. Ly orci 1 to 38. 33 per- 


Reserve Omcers? 
3 iene Corps ; force authorized ; sections 
57 to 119, inclusive, to the National Guard, and section 120 contains 
the usual clause repealing former laws inconsistent with the proposed 


one. 
The committee has no A agp im the 2 of its bill by the 
7 — 2 of Dee pag ee Fee ost. prominent officers of the 
National Guard, in addition to that of eminent ns 
— kane interested themselves. in the subject p In 
addition to this the. committee had before it an E te tae 
tative drafts of the so-called Hay, ar Depart- 


Chamberlain, 
therefrom whatever was thought —.—＋ —.— a. 
ation's needs, and the bill as 


ar . —— 5 the „ 
matters. 


o represent, as far as 
of me best available judges on 
a an adequate Army in the true sense. 
It Te not found large enough to m to arouse the of tarism in 
any reasonable mind, nor be exorbitant, but it is = 
enough to meet the needs of the ‘Nation in first-line troops and form 
the — —— for the national forces. 


increases the Army by the addition of the fol- 
lowing units: 
341 regiments of Infantry. 
10 re ts of Cavalry. 


15 regiments byi Field Artillery. 
se aeara f Engineers. 


33 co Sof Coast Artillery. 
2 ba ons of Mounted Engineers. 
T aero squa: 


counted as pa 


These new 
174785 pen or less than 2 m — 222 — 
T 
100,000 enlisted men yy lin ge oP Scouts, but to 
which, under existing a total So eae 55 2 — poe 


uadrons, 
And the necessary increases of other auxiliary troops and staf 
departments. 
organizations will increase the authorized Regular Arm 
in time of peace Seu atiout 74,789 enlisted men. The boven gy strength 
of ar Army under — — circumstan: 
per thousand for 6 —. 
and can in N be raised tò abont 236,000 by the addition of —— 
88 in its own ranks and then to the 
ese 

ing the stren of the Army, for no accurate comparison 

oo be strength o present authorized fing Phi as limited by law is 
this must be added 6. Q 012 
enlisted men of the a Corps, an and pé ts, 

Ws, 

strength o: of * Egg Me 
listed 


men. 
including the 5 ct —— 
Seren see en Corps, 4 
This number is 2 18 intern by ap a 
— = fixed by the Presi: 
proposen force will 3 174,789 enlisted men line of the 
kar and sy plus. 7.200 monu 1253 6,400 enl enlisted men of the Quarter- 
master Co isted men of the Hospital Corps, 


total actual strength 
riations for the support of ine 3 50. 


line 

Quartermaster Co; men, 3,278 Hospital 

men, unassigned recruits, a total actual inexenne of 
Sota enlis 4 enlisted men. 


The total commissioned baer 5 is 5,045. The 
bill increases this — to 10, 
tion — — aromen inerease 25 75 


inerease In reall as thi 
size of the company units. 
Regular y will consist of 7 I try divisions and 

2 2 divisions, in addition to the Fage Rico Regiment of ee 
the Philippine Scouts, and 1 regiment for Alaska. and the various i 


Army. 
ie deel: the present and proposed 


— 9 ire eae 
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Tables III to IX, inclusive, show the present and proposed .organi- | guns and full erews of the 
guns. The reserves 


maion of the units, whore organization is prescribed in the bill. 

‘The.details ot ‘the-organizatiun of the separate arms is — a 
technical «subject, and the committee has followed approximately 
recommendations of the General Staff, but in order ‘to keep the ‘cost 
within cticable limits. has provided that, except in case of emer- 
«gency, the organization shall be kept at about two-thirds of their full 
strength. “This is the practice commonly followed in all countries. It is 
believed that the organization will meet the needs of the service 
and 3 of all reasonable le in each of the arms concerned. 

The principal changes in the Infantry. Cavalry, and Field Artillery 
consist in the addition of a headquarters and a supply company to 
each such ae gyre the addition of a -machine-gun company to each 
Infantry Caval regiment, and an increase of the minimum 
strength of the Infan companies, 

The object of the 5 is to furnish an — remy 
tion in which will be co ed, under the command of the jutant, 
all the pe: regimental. duties of admin- 


tal orderlies, 
headquarters clerks, — records and of 


nt. 


For rposes of administration and for -properly canny or the 
pay and supply of the regiment and of all papers, funds, and property 
pertain thereto, it is proposed to ‘combine all the regimental per- 
sonnel with these actions into a ‘supply company, under 
the command of the quartermaster. It will include the drivers of 
vehicles, the clerks and noncommissioned personnel necessary for 
paying and supplying the regiment. It seemed to the neral 


has been SP! geen 
No detail argument is required to show the necessity for a sepa- 
rate zation to operate and care for e machine s of a 


regiment, The instruction of the 3 sanpa with this weapon 


is so essentially different from t of the other companies of the 
regiment that such ce magn Wri be permanent and self. ed 
as are the other companies of the regiment. The proposed com will 
be armed with six machine guns, with one extra gun in case o 3 
The necessity for these new organizations has been felt for a long 
time and has been met, heretofore, by organising rovisional com- 
panies out of the personnel otherwise pr for in existing - 
ments. ‘This has resulted in ‘two evils, the first of which was 
depletion of com es by the personnel . so detailed, and the second 


the efficiency of the rest of the t. 

The minimum strength of nfantry companies is increased from 
65 to 100 men. This is an exceedingly important provision. A com- 
pany of only 65 men, out of which the sick, the furloughed men, and 
other inevitable absentees must come, leaves only about 40 or 50 
men for duty, a number totally inadequate for purposes of instruc- 
tion either of officers or enlisted men. The proposed strength of 100 
men will provide a company double the size of the old one and will 
far more than double the efficiency of the company units. A com- 
pany of 50 men can not be raised to 150 men in case of war without 
seriously impairing the 8 efficiency, but a company of 100 
men can be increased by some of whom will be from the 
reserve, and tire company 


zation 
tained. 
a co composed of — 51 
war, in battalion, regimental, and brigade units and not as batteries, 
and therefore that arm should be organized in time of peace in prac- 
tically the same form in which it will be used in time of war. 

The proposed regiments of Artillery are of two classes, two-battalion 
regiments and three-battalion regiments. The reason for the difer- 
ence in organization .exists either in the method in which it is pro- 
posed to use them or is inherent in the amount of the particular arm 
that ean be handled by a single battalion commander. The field ar- 
tillery, commonly known as light artillery, consists of guns and how- 
itzers, the personnel and equipment of which can easily be handled 
in groups of three batteries each by a single battalion commander. 
The horse artillery and the heavy artillery consist of guns and howit- 
zers, of which two batteries make op as large a command as is suit- 
able for a single battalion commande: It is therefore proposed to 
organize the Field Artille of Infantry divisions into regiments of 
two battalions of three batteries each, and to o ze the horse and 
heavy artillery into regiments of three battalions of two batteries each. 

Under existing law the engineer troops are organized into battalions 
of four companies each. In the proposed organization the engineer 
troops fer an infantry division are organized into a regiment of two 
battalions of three companies each, and provision is made for two 
0 for ae 3 5 mae number ser 
men pro ‘or an cer en such as to give approxi- 
mately 6 per cent of the total number of Infantry of the divisions to 
which it is attached. This increase brings the number of troops of 
this arm up to about the ave percentage found in foreign armies. 

The regimental organization will give greater flexibility for the same 
number of men than would be ble in the smaller number of com- 
panies of greater size. The regimental commander will perform the 
duties formerly assigned to the chief engineer of the division, and 
will also command the engineer troops, a combination of duties which 
will greatly promote efficiency in that arm. 

The mounted battalions of engineers proposed for cavalry divisions 
performed practically the same functions for the cavalry arm that the 
engineer regiment does for the infantry division, the percentage of 
mounted engineers to cavalry about 33 per cent. The organ- 
ization of e engineer troops provided for in the bill will -greatly 
increase the efficiency of that arm. 


The bill under consideration differs from the existing laws regard- 
ing the organization of the Coast Artillery Corps by do away with 
the company organization. This change is recommend because in 


reality, a com 57 of fixed size is an anomaly in a corps whose duties 
pertain to batt es requiring manning d is of a certain size, and 
not companies in the usual sense of the word. Under the 

law the officers and enlisted men can be made — Behe companies to 
suit the batteries that they will man, and the ciency of the arm 
will be considerably increased. The bill provides the full personnel 
for the batteries in the foreign garrisons and for all mine companies, 
at home and abroad, and in the United States it provides the highly 
technical men for all the batteries, the skilled men for half of the 


unskilled personnel for one-quarter of the 
; ; ereated will furnish the necessary personnel to 
man half of the guns, and the National Guard will furnish the re- 
: of the of the other half of the guns. 
The co; med personnel of the Medical Corps will furnish ap- 
poatimataly one Move rea to each 200 -men the field forces. 
an adequate for both the medical and sani duties in 
the Army and compares very favorably with the numbers of that corps 


armies. 
The is increased sufficiently 
telephone, telegraph, and wireless companies the mero squadrons 
and staff officers necéssary for the proposed increase in the rest of the 
Army, and the aviation section has been more than doubled to provide 
3 — branch of the service. 


da! we the necessary 


new arms armament shown to be necessary by the present Euro- 


pean war. 
The of Engineers is increased by the necessary officers for the 
crease in engineer troops and by addi 1 51 officers 
necessary for duty with the National G at educational institu- 
tions, and for other similar detached duties not heretofore provided for. 
The 9 Corps, ector a Department, The 


Adjutant General's ent, and the «Advocate General's 
Department have each been increased -sufficien to vide for the 
staff duties required of each department incident to the in- 


crease in the Army. 

The General Staff Corps has been increased sufficiently to perform 
its proper functions. Heretofore it has been very inadequate num- 
bers and has never been able to undertake the solutions of many of 
the problems devolving upon the general staff in foreign armies. Ger- 
many has a general staff of 309 general staff officers, with 228 other: 
officers attached for general staff work. France has a general staff of 
612 general staff officers, with 203 other officers attached for duty. 
Austria-Hungary has a general staff of 508 eral staff officers, with 
421 other officers attached for duty. Great Britain has a general staff 
of 171 general staff officers. In view of these numbers the increase 
in our eral Staff to 88 must be 5 as v moderate indeed. 


ed per- 
higher units and 
to a deplorable extent. 
rians is ma 
proved in this bill. The dental surgeons and veterinarians are com- 
missioned as dental surgeons and veterinarians, respectively, but, inas- 
much as — 8 are never called upon to command troops, they are not 
given rank, but only the pay and allowances of the grade in which 
commissioned. The number of chaplains has been increased to meet the 
increased strength of the Army. 

Proyision is made for citizens of the United States who have served 
as officers of . aoe Scouts who, after having served faithfully 
therein, are permet to retire with the highest pay and allowances of 
a retired enlisted man of the Regular —- 

The present plan of recruiting the staff departments by details of 
officers from the line of the Army is retained in the bill, and the plan 
ig extended to inelude the Judge Advocate General's Department. 
Many proposed provisions Which would make staff duty more attractive 
than duty with troops were not favorably considered, on the hypothesis 
that service with . is the prime duty of a soldier and that staff 
service shoukl be incidental and . thereto. 

The enlisted period has been retained as heretofore, but provision has 
been made to encourage men to enlist by making it possible for a 
bright. intelligent man to qualify in his duties and pass to the reserve 
in a shorter time than possible heretofore. Young men are also to be 
encouraged to enlist by giving men who have served honorably and 
faithfully further preference in regard to appointments under the 
civil service of the Government. 8 

A new class of reservists is created, to consist of men who, by the 
nature of their civil tion or profession, are ullarly fitted for 
the special technical work of the Quartermaster, gineer, or Su 
Corps, or the Ordnance or Medica partments of the Army. he 
number of this class of men that would be needed in time of war is far 
in excess of the numbers that will ever be maintained in the Regular 
Army. This class of men do not require drilling aud training in field 
exercises as do infantrymen or cavalrymen, but they must be teeh- 
nically skilled in their ohn particular occupation, whether it be that 
of chauffeur, automobile en r, railroad man, bridge builder, sur- 
veyor, gas-engine man, telegraph or telephone engineer, wireless op- 
erator, machine-shop ert, powder expert, doctor, nurse, or pharma- 
cist. The daily occupation of these men in civil life is the best trainin; 
they could have for the functions that they would perform in time o 
war, and therefore all that is required of them is that they should 
enlist in some reserve, so that the Government may be sure of their 
services when it needs them. It is not ted that these men will 
be called out in time of peace for any drill or training. but it is ex- 

ed that they will be arran in organizations and that officers of 

e officers’ reserve N be assigned to such organizations, 
thereby creating units which will be immediately available for -active 
service upon the — shortest notice. 

The members of the Regular Army reserve will be paid a smali sum 
of $2 a month to kt them in touch with the War Department, but the 
large bonus contemplated in existing law will be done away with and 
more assurance of service in time of need and more economy will result 
under the proposed law. 

One of the greatest causes of delay in training a force of citizen 
soldiers is usually the lack of tral that exists in its commissioned 

mnél. ‘The officers must learn their functions at the same time 
That they are eo tt ie to — — the 9 the part that 
they have to 8 proposed to create an officers’ reserve corps, 
consiatio of mae who have been partially educated and trained along 
military Fines for use in such an emergency. They will have few or 
no functions to ‘orm in time of peace, but the idea is to have them 
examined men „ morally, and physically in time of peace to determine 
their fitness for command in time of war. This will allow the examina- 
tions to be carefully condu¢ted when there is mo emergency ani! will 
insure a far` “personnel than could possibly bo raised in the con- 
fusion incident to a state ef war. It is proposed to commission these 
men in time of peace as reserve Officers in the variens arms, corps, or 
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departments, and their commission renders them liable for service when | detachments, that now exist, into one great national force as far as 
called upon by the President ; but his authority so to call them is limited | constitutional limitations will mit. ay is provided for the mem- 
to the time of actual or threatened war, except for short periods of | bers of the National Guard who give a great deal of time to that 
training and for other purposes when author! by Congress, and with | work, and largely increased appropriations for the National Guard are 
the consent of the reserve officers concerned, as, for instance, the use of | anticipated in 
certain of them as Medical Reserve officers are now authorized to be used. | future of the National Guard looks brighter and better ever 
This reserve of officers is intended to suppl wastage amongst the forces | before in our history. Existing defects ng the appointment of 
in active operation, to officer the depot ttalions and companies which | officers and the sytem of training have, to a large degree, remedied. 
train the recruits, and to officer new organizations of volunteers raised in No constitutional right of the States is invaded but certain rules are 
time of war. Of all the proposed provisions for preparedness, there are | laid dow, upon compliance with which is based ticipation in the 
few of more importance than this one, and none from which the Goy- | Federal appropriations for the support of the National Guard; and in 
ernment will receive so great a return for the small expenditure involved. addition thereto certain heretofore unused powers of the Federal Gov- 
‘To furnish the personnet for the Officers’ Reserve cod it is proposed | ernment under the Constitution have been assumed. 
to utilize the educational institutions of the country which have An increased number of Regular Army officers for instructing the 
adopted or will adopt approved courses of study, including a certain | National Guard is provided for. A uniform law governing enlistments 
amount of military instruction. The students who enter into this | in the guard and uniform methods of administering discipline through 
lan will form the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and the 8 National Guard courts-martial are laid down in the bill. 
‘or this corps have the approval of the representatives of the educa- The National Guard authorized under the proposed act will be about 
tional institutions concerned and of the War Department. ‘These | 280,000 officers and enlisted men in the active guard. 


rovisions for an Officers’ Reserve Corps and the Reserve Officers’ Train- A National Guard Reserve is created to which men who have served 
g Corps do what no previous legislation has ever done —I. e., they | can be furloughed, so that their services will not be lost when they 
leave the active organizations of the The ann 0 


give the members of those organizations certain rights and vin, va - ual period of 
bilities and make them a real and valuable assets to our military | training is somewhat increased, but is still well within the limits of 
strength and in a true sense will mobilize, in time of peace, our national | time that any man can give to his country without ey bee J his per- 
assets in trained military and professional men for time of danger. sonal interests, especially in consideration of the pay involved. e 
Section 56 proposes to create a volunteer force in which citizens can | period is still too short to produce trained soldiers, but it will enable 
be enrolled who for any reason can not join the National Guard or | them to acquire the rudiments of military training and will be a great 
the Regular Army. This is to be purely a Federal force, not to be | improvement * pecan | conditions. 
used except in case of actual or threatened hostilities. The plan to bles X to XII show the estimated cost of each of these forces pro- 
maintain such a force in time of peace being an entirely new idea, it | vided for in the bill until and after its provisions are in full operation. 
was deemed best to give the greatest possible latitude to the President Table XIII shows the combined cost of all parts of the proposed milt- 
regarding the rules and regulations under which these volunteers should tary forces. 
be ra , limited, however, by certain fundamental restrictions which, Table XIV shows the comparative cost of necessary new construction 
in addition to those imposed by a voluntary enlistment and public senti- | to house the proposed Regular Army if in permanent structures and if 
ment, will prevent any abuse of such a force. in cantonment type of structures. The latter form is advocated for a 
Under the limitations imposed these volunteers will form a valuable | considerable part of the force in the United States and can be used 
asset to our national-defense plans, and will replace and provide for | for some time, without injury to the service, in our Fat es 3 garrisons. 
the public-spirited citizens who heretofore have manifested their will- The committee does not expect that the bill will ful e hopes of 
ingness to serve the Nation by participation in the so-called student | every individual interested in the subject of national preparedness, 
camps and business men’s camps of the pen few years. and especially not those of enthusiasts who have become particularly 
The volunteer force so created will ve a maximum strength of | interested along some special line, but the committee has had to heed 
about 261,000 officers and enlisted men. the appeals and wei; the recommendations from all sources and to 
The patriotism and enthusiasm that has animated the members of | judge of the relative importance of the national needs along many dif- 
the Organized Militia during the many years of our national indiffer- | ferent branches and finally to evolve a measure broad enough to cover 
p ess has received its roe recognition | all phases of the subject. This the committee has endeayored to do 
in the bill as submitted and the National Guard, as it is now called, | with entire impartiali 5 and the results of long consultation and deep 
will be found to be amply rovided for. The bill increases the scope | deliberation have finally been embodied into the Senate bill now sub- 
of usefulness of the National Guard and binds the 48 small disconnected ' mitted for your consideration, 


TABLE I.—Summavy of the minimum strength of the Army. 


Under existing law. Under proposed Senate bill, 


z 8 To; 
8 8 7 4111 E * 
3/2] 2 B : = EE 2 
3/4/18 COS i) Re a 
| 30 975 1,040 975 | 3,315 | 87,035 
| 15 400 | 400 400 | 1/325 | 24,900 
237 | 294 | 258| 87 18,018 
360 | 360| 360| 1,201 | 24,897 
Se Pps Psd Peer CESS A Bar oodi Madea 288 
CT 6 5 738 


i 
E 
~ 


Adjutant General's Department.. 
tor General’s vc 

Judge Advocate General’s De 
uartermaster Corps 


— 
“bec 


ates 
it oe Gre bo BO 


neal 


Vie... 535 


etac i à 
Military Academ 632 
Additional officers? ......... BAS BS P 


173 499 1,527 1,016 1,042 3,437 2,922 2,078 | 10,544 188,853 
52 65 52 85 65 182 733 


9 27 173 | 499 |1,579 1,081 |5,045 | 90,786| = Grand total 194, 586 


1Inclu 14 bands. 
Not addi to authorized commissioned strength of the Army. 


? Of which 6,000 aro not included in str: of Army. . 
ene 5 eee e 60 dental surgeons; contract surgeons employed in emergency in such number as necessary. 
Enlisted strength y ent. 

Number of captains depends upon length of service and Cerean gern number is constantly changi 

7 Not enumera! ep ck pany tables because proposed Senate bill continues present — 5 

Including Chief of Staff with rank of lieutenant general. 

Inclu tants to Chief of Staff, Chief of War College Division, and Chief Division of Militia Affairs, 
1 Even 1 brigadier poaa only. 
u Enlisted fixed by President, not counted in authorized strength of the Army. 
1 Eventually 1 general. 


13 Captains or lieutenants. 

4 Enlisted strength fixed by President. 

1 Dental surgeons at the rate of 1 — 1,000 enlisted men; not to exceed 15 of same with pay and allowances of major, total 173. 
16 Not to exceed 15 with pay and allowances of major, 
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Tant H. Summary of the mazimum strength of the Army. 


Under existing law. Under proposed Senate bill. 


8 8 8 s 92 8. 3 4 
833 3 23 23 Z| 3 3 
25 3 | 8 a 34 #2 g| 33 
145 83 x SES 8 3 g 
30 460 [1,531 | 56,31 65 65 127, 660 
15 225 750 | 18,540) 15 Ca 25 25 26, 825 
6 78 | 246 | 7,110 x 21) 21 26, 599 
210 | 701 119,321 | 170 C. A. C. co 24 24 30, 009 
ie Pe: Bees meres Peery Ariens Pore EA eres Penner ere Bape tot — 
— Ars. troops 
A testes ces General officers of the line. . 9 
8 General S. — 10 12 
Sajotent Gen ’s Di 7 13 
I General pi “4 4 8 
Ju Advocate General’s Depart- 
SAE Ea S NE EEN Lae OAA eee s i be he AA T 3 0 
ce eee s Department. 
22 . 2| 40 
9 23 30 
Sentence Q ce Department. 6 12 
Signal Corps 3| 10 
SEES Ue Le ˙ 8 ie PAS Bureau of 11 
AYO i Chap 


75 

1 4% 1, oig 123,979 

„ AA eA 52 5, 733 
5,045 129, 712 


9 27 165 | 173 | 499 |1,579 ll, 512 1, 081 


1 Includi. 
2Not Peer ferbea to commissioned strength of 2 
+ Of which 6,000 are not included in the the Army. 
Number of cap! lieutenants upon length of service. 
iN mber of fans and rst eutenants depends upon length of service. 
u of cap 
e 
$ Enlisted strength fixed h; 
i Inelading Chiel of Stat with rank 
ag cg goo Rina acer ae Chief of War Collego Division, and Chief Division of Militia Affairs. 
y 
President, Quartermaster Corps and Hospital Co men not counted in the strength of the Army. 

e ia ated men 2 i 

S men plus. 
a NSE baceed 15% has the DENIA VAn 2 

TABLE III. — Composition of the line of the Army. TABLE IV. — Composition of Infantry units —Continued. 


Included 
in head- 


quarters 
company. 


well oo | tee 


— 


F 1 1 
SS eee 1 1 

6 8 

11 17 

2 3 

S e 

1 2 

35 8 
56 87 

150 


+3 battalions, 4 companies each. 
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Tase IV.—Composition of Infantry untts—Continued. 
INFANTRY HEADQUARTERS COMPANY. 


Senate bill, 
Peace. War. 
rr K : 
Battalion sergeant 3 
First sergeant (drum major) 1 
Color sergeants 2 
nn sergeant.. 1 
Stables — 5 1 
e e 1 
nt... 1 
880 : 
None... None 1 rece cede 
1 
2 
4 
2 
4 
13 
4 


INFANTRY MACHINE GUN COMPANY. 


. — — 


282228 
gg 
ES bO 6 bo OO =a pt pet pet pet pet l O l ea pet t 


INFANTRY SUPPLY COMPANY, 


=I None. 


TES oi eh alee alone shoe Soe Rs Rae INFANTRY REGIMENT. 


ca |] cs | memi pa 


—— pet pt pet t pat t 


— 


E 82250 Sl eee 


& 


Goose jes (2 battalions, 4 
Sompan: 2 com- 
panies each). 


Taste IV.— Composition of Infantry units—Continued. 
PORTO RICO REGIMENT OF INFANTRY—Continned. 


Band, Porto Rico Regiment 


Company, regimental.............|... 


Headquarters 9 oe 


E 


Total Forte ee Regiment of 


78 


8 


ENLISTED. 


Machine-gun troop. 
Supply troop... .... 


e Om OO S a ee 


CAVALRY BAND. 


Chief musician 1 
Chief trumpeter.. 1 
Prine ici 1 
1 
4 
8 
1 
il 
Teta sen cscs ⸗ en sanneee 28 


Captain 
First lieutenant. 
Second lieutenant.... 


BO 2 RR mates 


13 squadrons of 4 troops each. 
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TABLE V.—Composition of Cavalry units—Continued, Taste VI.—Composition of Field Artillery units—Continued. 
HEADQUARTERS TROOP. ae pea et a POETS | / ea Po) OP Pe Ln LE bee” 
Present law. | Senate bill. 


Battalion of 3 batteries (with 
8 division): 


o RET ne 
Supply sergeants. 
Stable sergeants. . 


faddler...... ie 


Omme 


Band corporals. ..... 
Musicians, first-class. .. 
Must Jans, second-class. 
Musicians, third- class 


BATTERY. 


— 
O a O 2 


Peper DS i pea pt ÈÌ a it DS DO OUD Deh pt pat DO D O Mt) Met 


Present law. Senate bill. 


8 


SUPPLY TROOP, 


Present law. 


Regiment of 2 | Regiment of 3 
Daalia, battali 4 


Captain 1 1 5 
Second lieutenants 2 2 1 1 
Total commissionedd 3 3 z 4 
3 3 5 5 
None. l à z A 
1 - r 
1 g | Quartermaster Sergeant . . 11 . . : 
i 3 | ie 
1 2 1 1 
3 2 1 1 
25 235 1 3 
35 39 1 3 
a 3 3 
1 1 
e eces eens pees. 1 r / Bea mn CAS PS pesto Nar 3 
First lieutenant... 1 1 2 3 
Second ljeutenamts .. 2 2 2 35 
71 108 
4 4 — — 
199 
JED 
1 1 ‘oTE.—In absence of Quartermaster Corps men, add 1 packmaster (sergeant, first- 
None. 1 1 — 55 1 assistant packmaster (sergeant), 1 cargador (corporal), 
rs : FIELD ARTILLERY HEADQUARTERS COMPANY. 
$ $ Senate bill, 
1 2 
1 1 
2 2 
12 13 
35 49 


Peace. | War. 


Total Cavalry regiment: = mM 
Commissioned .............--. 7 80 1 1 
Enlisted. ..........-... . 816 i i 


w| mm 


1 
1 
Tanin VI.—Composition of Field Artillery units. 2| 2 | 2 
Present law. Senate bill, 1 1 1 1 
„5 W E E 
7 

=e War. Peace. War. 2 2 2 2 
n 1 — 1 1 1 1 
1 Š 1 1 1 1 
1 1 1 1 
2 Soest 2 4 3 4 
9 l4 12 10 
1 2 1 2 
1 1 1 . 
1 2 1 2 
3 3 4 4 
1 2 2 2 4 
of i Same „as 5333 

Commissary sergeant ....-.......- 1 faa nis 
Battalion sergeants ee ei 8 2 3 A i 1 1 
Color sergeantis 2 f 1 1 1 1 
Noncommissioned staff........... 7 r : A 7 
A 2 2 2 2 
78 4 4 4 4 
N 12 13 13 13 


' a for each authorized wagon of the field and combat train, approximately 25 in ent When no Quartermaster Corps men are attached, add to TETERE ETTI 


peace and war. 
22 battalions, 3 batteri regiment headquarters company, t . (sergeant first class), 1 assistant 
42 (or 3) of 3 (or 2) batteries es packmaster (sergeant), 1 cargador (corporal, 


TABLE VI.—Compostition of the Field Artillery units—Continued. TABLE VII.—Composition of the Coast Artillery Corps—Continued. 
FIELD ARTILLERY SUPPLY COMPANY. COAST ARTILLERY COMPANY. 


227525 
n 

Same as 
Captain By Presi- um. 
First lieutenant. e 
Second lieutenant. 


Co] ee 
do te —— 4. 


Number of sergeants, corporals, and privates fixed by President. Sergeants not 
to exceed 1,360; rala not to exceed 2,040: total enlisted not to exceed 19,147, 
8 master electricians, electrician sergeants first class, electrician sergeants 

nd o 
TOTAL STRENGTH COAST ARTILLERY CORPS, 


— 
SIO ———— tO 


Tio no bo BO bO mE me 09 


Master engin seni wee 
Regiment! as „ 5 


88S are 


Regimental ts major 
Ears af e ee 


4 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
13 
1 
2 


Note.—Under existing law and under the 28 Senate bill officers for units 
are detailed from the commissioned personnel of the corps. 


ENGINEER BATTALION, REGIMENTAL, 


Resusee 
Sesuaee 


888888 


88888888838 


e ) 


Se. 
8 2 — — 
tom 8990 


on sie 


ENGINEER COMPANY, MOUNTED BATTALION, 


ASU 
ZBisro mrs comme mens 


8| Baw 
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Table VIII.—Compositicn of Engincer units—Continued. TABLE IX.— Composition of brigade one division headquarters (enlisted 
men). 


BRIGADE HEADQUARTERS (INFANTRY, CAVALRY, FIELD ARTILLERY). 
ENGINEER COMPANY, REGIMENTAL, 


Present law. Senate bill. 
Present law. | Senate bill. 2 | me — — | War 
a : 1 
Peace. | War. | . Pease. | War : 3 ies 
1 
First sergeant | 1 9 | 
9 Went , Ie 8 — 
nts, 2 * 
3 8 HEADQUARTERS TROOP (CAVALRY, INFANTRY DIVISION). 
Supiy sergeant i Fe i | 
Stable sergeant. - 1 
Corporates i 1s | Second lieutenant 1 
usic ians . „ rc h 
S : 3 Total commissioned... .... 3 
Mak wear 4 z First sergennt 1 
Saddler. 1 Mess sergeant...............--.-.- : 
Privates 537.00 ioe ase Rak. No 1 ||Samo as 
Privates 28 1 Sere oiy ta tr 5 minimum. 
164 Corporal 8 
Heer 2 
AA os ck O snacks Same as as 3 A 
—— F 2 
; F u 
Totalstrength: rivates, first class 
Comm £05 rog Privates 43 | 
CCC 1,246 2,014 5,185 7,799 82 
TABLE X.— Cost of Regular forces. 
Third year. | Fourth year. | Fifth year. Fee Sing 
pene seed Corps $138, 907,036 $153, 184, 888 $167, 249, 582 $167, 249, 582 
nance: i 
0 Z aa A cote sas E A 5,067,250 5,641,250 6,179,250 6,179, 250 
New equipment ee 3,901,000 4,558, 000 4, 190, 00 
A ATT... K ² F rc sa curac nds c X sents 
Engineer: 
CUSTONE COGN r aeeessuene) deseseeeE E 254, 000 269,000 
New equipment on, dee 
e e , ß 2,003, 500 2, 493, 509 
New 3 $27,084) 23,07 
Medical Department 1, 424,922 1,576,723 
„ r E rs eae ee E 167, 508, 594 177, 768,055 
TABLE XI.— Cost of National Guard. 
Annual! 
Fourth year. | fhereafter. 
%%%%%%hhVThꝙ)TTCTcccT Ea cae anes 7 1 $23, 817, 500 £24, 760, 200 
Ordnance Department: 
MOONE T es p ERY. SOE Miya ee ces ENA EAAS cones tans e 12, 123. C00 12, 123,000 
New equipment y 48, MOOT oe NN SEN 
Heavy artillery. .... $ F A TN 
corpa of Engineers 722, 400 230,000 235, 000 235,000 
1Co 5 746, 700 3, 600,000 


88888 S8 


39, 311, 975 


1 Based on 30 days’ service for which pay and supplies are furnished. 
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TABLE XIII.— Total cost of all forces contemplated under Senate bu. 


$138, 001,950 | $151,400, 220 $177,708, 055 
41. 536,177 PAE , 609, 067 


Organizations, 


n regiments ee: 6 


$969,400 | $6, 
iments Cavalry......... 185,980 1, 
br r ents E . 99, 595 
15 ts Field Artillery. 289,410 | 2, 
Mounted Engineers 1 26, 785 
6 field battalions, Signal Corps 23, 580 
7 aero squadrons 53, 800 1 
2 battalions Signal Corps, mounted 4 22. „950 
“4 ambulance companies. .... 30, 120 
1 field hospitals .. 19, 120 
X co jes Coast Artillery 
Division head quarter 30,900 221, 400 
Ordnance Department. 
Quartermaster Corps 257,050 | 1, 542, o 


1, 690, 816 


13, 808, 775 


521,025 $869,400 | $6,521,025 $5, 589, 450 
873, 280 185,980 | 1,573,280 1573, 

828, 650 99, 595 828. 850 828, 

248, 200 289,410 | 2,248,200 2, 248, 200 
205, 650 26, 785 Sooo NEA 
205, H0 23, 580 205, 240 205, 240 
080, 500 36, 900 540, 000 540, 000 
238, 100 30, 950 47 % 0 16 17 800 
238, 350 40, 160 817, 800 317,900 
154, 760 19, 120 154, 760 232) 140 
515, 520 070 515, 520 515,520 


1, 606, 181 


NOTES. 


The basis of this estimate has been to utilize first all 
is arrived at for officers, noncommissioned o! 
that now exist was mul 


existing accommodations both in the United States and overseas, considered 
fMicers, enlisted men, and animals, and the excess brought about by the increase proposed in the 


each arm per capita cost 


ja plove A 
bill pie Rp ot accommodations 


ti dee this per capita. 
There is a wide margin of dilference between temporary construction and permanent o eee a indicated by the table. Whether or not this represents economy 


it would be dificult 8555 


a for trope. 


$8,497,995; required for permanent 
„it iš contemplated to far to — water and sewors as reeled. and the buildings to 
t construction is the same as is now being used in pro- 


iiss beari assumed that ER and that no sites will be necessary other than those. For that reason no amount has been 


I 
included for additional sites. 


The distribution of the units Sear e y the bill will not materially affect the cost of sheltering them; 
x States as in a0 er, and about the same to provide quarters 


pors quarters in one 3 of the Uni 
same per capita has been used for all localities, so that in actually 
it is desired to place the first increment, say, on the 


[5. Rept. 263, pt. 2, 64th Cong., 1st sess.] 
PREPAREDNESS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE, 


Mr. Htrencock, from the Committee on Milita Affairs, submitted 
the following views of a minority (to accompany S. 4840 
The undersigned member of the Committee on Mil tary Affairs 
takes leave to report these views in partial dissent from the favorable 
9 on Hive we bill 4840, known as the Army reorganization bill, 
do not feel justified in joining 20 colleagues in recommendin 
that the standing Army be increased 78 ae cent, even though tha 
increase be distributed over five years. my opinion the increase 
is about twice as much as it should be. It would give us an army in 
times of peace amounting to 178,000 men when the various organiza- 
tions are enlisted to 65 800 cent of their full strength; and it would 
gi "the Sn gers of 250, men when the organizations are enlisted 
0 ull 
ation. orn whether the General Staff should be increased 
AE 5 officers to 88 officers. Such an increase seems to me unneces- 
sarily large. Indeed, I can not 1 the increase in the num- 
ber of commissioned, oficera which 


I am . 
permits unlimited ö an sol lers with increased pa 
each reenlistment. I think in times of Lage ol a man N tog be 
required nor permitted to serye more than tw 1 in the Regular 
Army, but should be compelled 2 = to on ife, there to remain 
upon the reserve for several oe ject in case of war to his country's 
call. If permitted to reenlist . he becomes a e 
soldier or and occupies a place which should be held by a 
young man who needs the treintog o make him a good soldier. 0 
years is enough to make a man a ood soldier, an eare the expira- 
tion of that period = man should to retire to make Se 
for another man to be trained and di led and "educated and 
retired to civil iite in the reserve army, where he will be B fa 
case of need. 

Another objection I — 8 to the 
listment at advanced pay is that i 
dollars in increased rates of pay. 
made to as large an extent as 
men shall be graduated into ci 
several years as mem of 
month provided in the bill. The shorter the period of enlistment, the 
larger will be the are and the more men we will have in this country 
trained and ready for service. The — md the period of army service. 
the smaller will the reserve and the fewer men we will have to call 
upon in time of need. That is our trouble now. 

With these specific reservations and exceptions and some others of less 
importance, I am glad to concur with my colleagues in reporting this 
bill, which I believe to be in its general scope an admirable measure for 


P costs and proposed plan of reen- 
costs the coun several million 
— be 


. 


g ations 
the whole amount could be used for that 
several of the proposed localities for these troops, that also would "be 5 as far as the actual cost of 


= 1 Pe costs ales. That being the same to 


in our over-sea posts as nited Sta That heer eg the 
place where they are constructed will not materiall; . 
„jqFSFC CCT 
e construction would be affected. 


modernizing the — I 
for fede g the 


8 a Reserve and a Volunteer Army, 
uraging 
zations in preter Fal Wien th 


ate and for enco patriotic organi- 
egular 1 
ILBERT M. Hircncock, 
INCREASE IN NUMBER OF CADETS AT WEST POINT. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. From the Committee on Military 
Affairs I report back favorably without amendment the bill 
(S. 4876) to provide for an increase in the number of cadets 
at the United States Military Academy, and I submit a report 
(No. 265) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Let the bill be read. 

5 ma PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
ill. 
The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Corps of Cadets at the United States 
Military Academy shall 8 oes of 2 from each congressional 
district, 2 from each from the District of Columbia, 2 
from natives of Porto Rico, $ i from each State at large, and 60 from 
the United States at large. They shall be appointed by the President 
and shall, with the exception of the 60 aprointed from the United 
States at large, be actual residents of the congressional or Territorial 
district or of the District of Columbia, or of the island of Porto Rico, 
or of — 5 States, respectively, from which they urpot to be appointed : 
Pro a so much of the act of Congress approved reh 4, 
1915 (38 Stat. L., 1128), as provides for the admission of n suc- 
cessor to any cadet who all have finished ee years of his course at 
the academ and the same is ne Smee 

Sec. 2. That the President is hereby oe to 3 . 
5 the United States Military Academy from among enlisted men of 

the Regular Army between the ages of 19 and 22 years who have served 

as enlisted men not less than one year, to be selected under such regu- 
. as the President may prescribe, at the rate of one for each 
opment of the noe army and equivalent units of organizations of 


er arms, and the Corps ef Cadets is 5 increased to the number 

necessary to provide for maintainin one representative of 
each organization as h coh, Be 

Sec. 3. That, 5 such regulations as the President shall pre- 


scribe, the increase in the number of cadets provided for by this act 
shall be divided into four annual increments, which shall be as nearly 
equal as pes racticable and be equitably distributed among the sources 
from which appointments are authorized. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. Will the chairman of the committee 
explain to the Senate the changes the bill makes? 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. It practically doubles the number of 
cadets in the academy and is substantially the same bill that 
is pending in the House of Representatives, with this addition : 
There is no recognition of the enlisted man in the bill as it is 
pending in the House, and our committee thought that there 
ought to be some encouragement given to the enlisted men of 
the Army, the young men who go in as boys practically, should 
they desire to be educated for the military service. 

Mr. GALLINGER. May I ask the Senator—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Are the facilities at the academy suffi- 
cient to take proper care of twice the number of the cadets who 
are there now? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There will be, by putting three young 
men in a room and messing them in two shifts instead of one. 
I will say that the bill provides for making these appointments 
by increments covering a period of four years, so that there 
will be only about 106 added each year. Therefore there will 
be plenty of time to make additional improvements if they 
become necessary. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then we would bave to make an appro- 
priation for that purpose, of course? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That would have to be done. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It seems to me that putting three young 
men in a room is a rather insanitary procedure. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say that when I was at college 
I was glad to be one of three in a room, and we had an old- 
fashioned stove to heat the room, without any modern sanitary 
arrangements, and we got along pretty well. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That was a long time ago. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It was a good many years ago, I am 
sorry to say. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. As I heard the bill read, it provides that this 
increase shall be appointed directly by the President. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is the way cadets are appointed 
now. The President appoints on the recommendation of Sena- 
tors and Representatives, with the exception of 60, whom he 
appoints direetly from the United States at large, usually the 
sons of officers of the Army. 

Mr. JONES. So the bill does not change the present status? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It does not change the method of ap- 
pointment. Practically the only change in the bill is that it 
recognizes enlistments; and if the present reorganization scheme 
goes through, it would provide for 64 young men out of the 
enlisted strength of the Army. There would be under the 
reorganization scheme 31 Infantry regiments, 15 Cavalry regi- 
ments, 6 Field Artillery regiments, 1 of Engineers, and 11, units 
of other organizations equivalent to a regiment, so that it would 
make 64 young men to be appointed from the enlisted strength 
of the Army. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, did I under- 
stand the Senator from Oregon to say that the appointment of 
these 60 young men from the Army was to give them an oppor- 
tunity for an education after they have enlisted in the Army? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. After they have enlisted in the Army; 
and it gives them the chance to be educated for the purpose if 
they are found to be physically fit and mentally qualified to 
pass the examination. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. How are they to be selected? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They are to be selected by the Presi- 
dent after such examinations and under such rules as may be 
prescribed, and recommended, of course, by the officers of the 
regiment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yleld to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to know how promotions are 
made in the existing organization, whether there is to be a 
single list or whether promotions are to be made from each 
branch so as to give the officers the advantage of the service 
they have had, as it should be? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I did not hear what the Senator from 
Kansas said. 
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Mr. CURTIS. I desire to know what provision is made in 
reference to promotions of the officers who are now in the serv- 
ie ee or not they are to be appointed from a single 

? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That has nothing to do with this bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. I beg pardon. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. This only has reference to the Mili- 
tary Academy. 2 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President t 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator. 5 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to ask the Senator from Oregon if 
there is any change in the age limit with respect to the enlisted 
men who may be appointed? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is no change in the ages. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They must be of the same age as required of 
other cadets? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yleld to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. ‘ 

Mr. LIPPITT. I should like to ask the Senator if there is 
any provision made in this bill for the filling of quotas of the 


| States that are not filled by the States? I have found that it 


has frequently happened in the past that the full membership 
at West Point and- Annapolis was not obtained on account of 
the fact that there were certain apportionments to each State, 
and if the States did not fill their apportionments the result 
was that there were not the required number of students at 
those institutions. Is it not possible to make some arrangement 
in this bill so that in case of vacancies of that sort from 
States in which appointments were not made such appoint- 
ments could be made by the President or by some other au- 
thority? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It might be done, Mr. President; but 
the committee did not deem it wise to make any change in that 
respect, because it would interfere with the privileges of Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress if it were sought to do 
that; but under the law as it is now if a vacancy exists at the 
Military Academy the Senator or Representative concerned 
ean make a recommendation for appointment. 

Mr. LIPPITT. But it has happened frequently in the past 
that there have been no applicants from certain States or from 
certain congressional districts, and that the Representative or 
the Senator has not been able to make any appointment, except 
from his own State. In a case where there is no applicant from 
a State there is no way of making an appointment and the 
vacancy occurs. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is true; but there has been no 
change made in this bill with respect to that. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I wondered if it would be possible, or con- 
sidered wise, that some such thing should be done to broaden 
this power of appointment so that there should not be vacan- 
cies. Why should not such power be given to the President 
in case a Senator or Representative does not choose to exer- 
cise his power of appointment? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I question the propriety of making 
the change, Mr. President, particularly in view of this increase, 
because I am sure it would arouse great opposition on the part 
of the different States. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt 
him? * 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. i 

Mr. GALLINGER. Judging from the letters I am receiving, 
it seems to me that a very considerable proportion of our young 
men want to go to the Military Academy at the present time, 
and I think there will be no diffieulty in getting cadets. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not think there will be any difli- 
culty on that score. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. JAMES. As I understood the bill as read at the desk, 
it provides that the appointees of the Representatives shall be 
residents of their congressional districts. Is that correct? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 


Mr. JAMES. It very frequently oceurs that the Representa- 
tive has no one in his district who desires the appointment or 
that there are none who are-competent to stand the examination. 
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Why would it not be well in such a case to let the Representative 
appoint from any district in the State? 

Mr. WARREN. I think that is the law now as to Senator's 
appointments, anyway. I will ask the chairman of the commit- 
tee if it is not? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think the Senator from Wyoming is 


correct. 

Mr. WARREN. I think the law now is that such appoint- 
ments may be made from the State. 

Mr. JAMES. I think the Senator from Wyoming is mistaken 
about that. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Oregon whether, in his opinion, it would be wise to raise the age 
limit above 21 years of the enlisted men to be appointed by the 
President? I think that is the maximum age limit at present. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I hardly think it would be advisable, 
Mr. President. As a matter of fact, there are thousands of 
young men in the country who want to adopt the military service 
as a profession, and there is no better way to give them an op- 
portunity than through a short enlistment in the United States 
Army. It will then very soon develop whether or not they are 
capable of meeting the requirements, and it gives them an op- 
portunity to be appointed. If we should raise the age limit they 
might not enlist until they were really too old to be properly 
educated. ; 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. May I ask the Senator from Ore- 
gon is not the age limit for enlistment in the Army 22 years? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon has 
yielded to the Senator from North Carolina, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, what is the present age 
limit? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is 22 years. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I made the suggestion which I did because 
it has occurred to me that, as a rule, young men do not enlist 
in the Army until they are somewhere near their majority, say 
from 18 to 21, and I think they should have a little broader 
latitude with reference to age than that which is provided 
under the present law in relation to the appointment of cadets. 
It would give an opportunity to more enlisted men; it would 
not confine the list from which appointments might be made to 
such narrow limits, 

I hope the Senator from Oregon may see his way clear to 
raise that age limit to not less than 23 years of age. I am not 
disposed, of course, to make any controversy about it, or to 
offer any amendments if it does not meet the approval of the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the committee dis- 
cussed the whole situation at considerable length, and this 
bill represents the best judgment of the committee after full 
consideration of the matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I understood the Senator from 
Oregon to say that the present age limit was 21 years. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is 22 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I repeat that I understood the Senator from 
Oregon to state that the age limit for appointment to West 
Point was 21 years. Is he not mistaken? Is it not 22? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is 22. 

Mr, CURTIS. I quote this from the Naval Regulations: 

14. All candidates are required to be citizens of the United States 
and must, at the time of their examination for admission, be between the 
ages of 16 and 20 years. A candidate is eligible for examination on 
the day he becomes 16 and is ineligible on the day he becomes 20 years 
of age. 

This is to the Naval Academy. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JAMES. A moment ago a Senator—perhaps it was the 
Senator from North Caroline [Mr. Smrrons]—stated that it 
was not a requirement of the law that the appointee of a 
Representative should be a resident of his district. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I said that it was a requirement of the law. 

Mr. JAMES. Then I misunderstood the Senator. Several 
Senators have said that they thought a Representative could 
make such appointments from any part of the State; but 
that is not true. Under this bill the provision is: 


That the Corps of Cadets at the United States W 
e 


Academy 
shall hereafter consist of 2 from each congressional distr 


t, 2 from 


each Territory, 4 from the District of Columbia, 2 from natives of 
Porto Rico, 4 from each State at large, and ĠO from the United 
States at large. They shall be appointed by the President and shall 
with the exception of the 60 appointed from the United States a 
large, be actual residents of the congressional or Territorial district, 
or of the District of Columbia. 

I think that ought to be amended so that if a Representa- 
tive has no one in his own congressional district who desires 
the appointment, or who comes up to the standard of the 
physical or intellectual test, he may be permitted to appoint 
anyone from the State from which he comes as a Member of 
Congress, I hope the Senator will have the bill amended to 
that effect. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if he does not think that a bill as to which no two Sena- 
tors seem to agree, and concerning which 11 of them seem to be 
wanting to speak at the same time, is not of such importance 
that it ought really to go over, so that we may consider it 
under some other than the five-minute rule? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not see very much disagreement 
among Senators about it. I think it is pretty generally con- 
ceded that it ought to pass. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But it appears that hardly any one Sena- 
tor agrees with any other. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from California? $ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I am surprised to hear that 
there is any State which has not had the number of applicants 
for appointment to West Point and the Naval Academy to 
which it is entitled. I am embarrassed because of the number 
of applications which I have from California, and I should be 
gratified if the suggestion made by the Senator from Kentucky 
could be followed out, because I should be very glad to give 
the Representatives from my State the opportunity to share 
with me in making the appointments which are applied for. 
I myself think the proposed amendment would be a very ex- 
cellent one, ' 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, the suggestion which has just 
been made by the Senator from Kentucky and concurred in by 
the Senator from California is exactly what I had in my mind. 
I know or I think I do, that the quota of cadets both at West 
Point and at Annapolis has never been full, due to the rule 
which compels cadets and midshipmen to come from certain 
districts and certain States. I know that from the State of 
Rhode Island, being on the Atlantic coast, there are a good 
many applicants, particularly for Annapolis, and several times 
applicants have come to me and said that the quota of some 
Representative or Senator was not full, and wanted to know 
if I could not arrange to haye an appointment made by a Rep- 
resentative or Senator who was in that situation. I have been 
obliged in each case to tell them that it was impossible, because 
cadets or midshipmen could only be appointed from the district 
or from the State in which they lived. If we are to have 
military and naval academies we ought to keep them full. All 
of the facilities are there, and it seems to me a very unwise 
and unnecessary provision to hamper appointments so that 
when in one section of the country there are boys anxious to 
go and none in another, no arrangement can be made for their 
appointment. I think it is a very good time to consider that 
situation; and I hope the chairman of the committee will make 
some alteration in the regulations so that that difficulty may be 
overcome. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, J suggest to the Senator that I 
think that the desired object can be accomplished by providing 
that cadets and midshipmen shall be residents of the States from 
which they are appointed. If a Representative has no one in 
his district who desires the appointment and there is an applicant 
in an adjoining district in his State who desires the place, I think 
he ought to have the opportunity of appointing him. If the law 
is not amended, that can not be done. We have had experience 
in Kentucky right along this line. I recall the case of a young 
man who took the examination as alternate and who thought 
the principal had failed on account of underweight. The War 


Department telegraphed the alternate to come on, and he came 
here. Then the Secretary of War waived the deficiency in 
weight in the principal, the deficiency amounting only to a few 
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pounds, and the alternate was left high and dry. He thought 
he had the appointment, but he was compelled to go back to Ken- 
tucky without it. I took up the matter with the President. He 
was anxious to aid and there was a Representative from Ken- 
tucky who had an appointment and who desired to give it to 
this young man, but the situation was such under the law that 
the only way the appointment could be made was to get the 
President to appoint the young man. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, with reference to the 
suggestion of the Senator from Kentucky as to the Representa- 
tive being required to appoint from his own congressional dis- 
trict, I do not think this bill contemplates that at all. A Repre- 
sentative could recommend the appointment of a cadet from 
some other congressional district than his own. I do not think 
he is limited to his own district. 

Mr. JAMES. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I think he is mis- 
taken as to that. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The law is very definite in that respect, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators will please address 
the Chair. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr, President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Just one moment before we pass from 
that, In reference to the suggestion of the Senator from Rhode 
Island, I wish to say there is a good deal of force in it. Quite 
often there is a vacancy in some State and a worthy young 
man from an adjoining State wants an appointment, but he can 
not get it in his State because its quota is filled. I think very 
properly he might be appointed from some other State, and I 
think that amendment could very easily be made by striking 
out, in lines 10 and 11, the words “ congressional or,” so that it 
would read: 

They shall be appointed by the President and shall, with the excep- 
tion of the 60 appointed from the United States at „ be actual 
“residents of the Territorial district, or of the District of Columbia, or 
of the island of Porto Rico, or of the States, respectively. 

That would enable a Senator from one State to appoint a man 
in another State, but he would have to be a resident of the 
State from which he was appointed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Les. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I simply want to suggest to the Senator 
that I am positive that the blanks which are sent to Representa- 
tives in Congress to be filled require them to recommend for 
appointment a young man who actually resides in the congres- 
sional district from which he is appointed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I should think that would be a regu- 
lation rather than a law. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That may be. I do not know precisely 
what the law is on that point, but I know that is the form in 
which the blanks are sent out. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. This is the law as it stands now: 


The Corps of Cadets at the United States roe Academy shall here- 
after consist of two from each congressional district. 


That is all there is to it. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
if he does not think it would be a good idea to let this bill go 
over until to-morrow, so that he may look it over and suggest 
the proper language to effectuate the desired change? I do 
not think there is any opposition to the bill, but I do think this 
detail is of value and might just as well be properly provided 
for. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am quite familiar with the bill, I 
will say to the Senator, and I think the striking out of the 
words I have suggested will accomplish what the Senator wants 
to accomplish. 

Mr. LIPPITT. If that is the case, very well. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move, Mr. President, that the words 
“congressional district or,” in lines 10 and 11, be stricken from 
the bill. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Should not the words “actual residents” be 
also stricken out? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. JONES. Would the amendment permit a Member of Con- 
gress to appoint a cadet from any State of the Union? 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think it would; yes. 

Mr. JONES. Ido not think that ought to be done. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I suggest to the Senator from Oregon 
that his amendment would not accomplish entirely what he de- 
sires. The language of the bill is— 

That the Corps of Cadets at the United States Militar: 
shall hereafter consist of two from each congressional dis 

And so forth. 

That language would still require the cadets to be appointed 
from the respective congressional districts, even if the Senator's 
amendment were adopted. I suggest that his amendment should 
be broadened somewhat and that the bill should be reframed by 
striking out, after the words “ consist of,” in line 4, the words 
“two from each congressional district” and inserting, after the 
words “at large,” in line 7, the words “and two additional for 
each congressional district within the State,” so that the bill 
would then read: 

That the Co of Cadets the Uni 8 
hereafter 38 of 2 pty) 5 W een ot 


Columbia, 2 from natives of Porto Rico, 4 from each State at large 
and 2 additional for each 5 district within the State, and 
rge, 


Academy 
ct— 


60 from the United States at 


Then, with the Senator’s amendment added, I think he will 
accomplish what it seems to be the desire to accomplish. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I inquire if the 
one has passed a bill on this same subject and sent it to the 

nate? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I understand. that there is a bill 
pending there similar to this, but it does not recognize the 
enlisted force. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It has not yet reached the Senate? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No, sir. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I understood the Senator to say 
it had reached the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If I said that, it was an inadvertence. 
I did not mean that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention 
of the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs to a differ- 
ence that exists in the manner of appointing cadets to the Mili- 
tary Academy and midshipmen to the Naval Academy. In lis- 
tening to the debate it occurred to me that there was quite a 
considerable difference in the law governing appointments to 
the Military and Naval Academies. I have the language of the 
law before me. It is short, and I think it could be read with 
profit by everybody who is interested in this matter. It reads 
as follows: 

Sec. 1513. There shall be allowed at said academy 1 cadet midship- 
man for every Member or 8 of the House of Representatives, 1 
for the District of Columbia, and 10 appointed annually at large. 

That is all the language of the law, so far as the appoint- 
ment of midshipmen is concerned; and I know it has been the 
practice for Senators to appoint midshipmen from any part of 
the country, from any congressional district. There are a great 
many States where it is impossible to get an applicant for an 
appointment as midshipman. I understand that a Senator from 
a New England State would hardly be able to realize that, but 
there are a great many interior States where there is absolutely 
no demand for places as midshipmen, and no application is re- 
ceived for the appointment. There may be a great many more 
applicants for cadetships than there are places, but that is the 
situation so far as the midshipmen are concerned, and I think 
we can safely follow the model of the midshipmen’s act. The 
statute is satisfactory to everybody concerned, and under its 
terms you can do what I believe ought to be done. If a Senator 
from one State finds that he is not able for one reason or 
another to furnish a satisfactory boy to the academy, there is 
no reason on earth why he should not go into another State. 

Mr. THOMAS. But can that be done? 

Mr. HUGHES. It can be done under the terms of the law. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understood that it could not be done. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, do I understand from the 
Senator from New Jersey that he understands that the law 
now enables a Senator or a Representative to go outside of his 
own State or district? 

Mr. HUGHES. Undoubtedly. There is not any question about 
that. 

Mr. LIPPITT. That has not been the custom, and I have 
been told over and over again that it could not be done, 
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Mr. HUGHES. That is not only the law but it is the prac- 
tice. I know myself of instances where it has been done. I 
will read the act, so that the Senator can see that there is not 
iny reason why it should not be done, as far as that is con- 
cerned. 8 

Mr. LIPPITT.. I listened to what the Senator said, and 
the language of the act as he read it seems to me to carry out 
his view; but that has not been the practice, and I have been 
told over and over again that it could not be done. 
~ Mr. HUGHES. I know, as a matter of practice, that it has 
been done. I know in one case where it was done not long ago. 
There are a great many instances where Senators have no ap- 
plicants for admission to the Naval Academy. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Is it not a fact that the form that is supplied 
to Senators by the department specifies that the appointees 
shall be residents of the State or district? 

Mr. HUGHES. I will say to the Senator that I am not as 
familiar with that matter as my secretary is. He is the chief 
of that department with me. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I am quite sure that it does. 

Mr. HUGHES. But he has advised me on one or two occa- 
sions that there is a distinct and a vast difference between the 
law governing the appointment of midshipmen and that govern- 
ing the appointment of cadets, and that is the reason why I 
read that quotation, so as to have it before the Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. HUGHES. I do. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to read the regulation on that 
subject: 

13. e ri 
and for the District ‘of Columbia must be actual sesidents of the dis, 
tricts or Territories, respectively, from which they are nominated. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Is that the regulation, or the law? 

Mr. CURTIS. It is the regulation. 5. 

Mr. THOMAS. My information is that one of my predeces- 
sors made a recommendation of an applicant living outside’ of 
his State, and he was required to certify that the candidate he 
named was a resident of the State; and being unable to do so, 
the recommendation was rejected. My information generally is 
that such is the uniform practice, either under the statute or 
under the regulations of the department, or both, with regard 
to appointments to the Naval Academy. 4559 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Oregon. 3 $ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, after consideration I 
believe I will withdraw that amendment, if the Senate does not 
object. I think possibly it might make an inconsistency with 
the balance of the bill. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, does not the Senator think 
that it would be well to let this bill go over until to-morrow, so 
that we could draw up an amendment that would cover this 
matter? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. My experience in this body has been 
that if the bill goes over until to-morrow we will have the same 
trouble about getting it into shape and putting it through that 
we will have now. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, I think that if the bill meets 
the views of Senators it will go through. Certainly here are a 
number of Senators who haye agreed that this particular cus- 
tom or law ought to be changed in this respect, and this is the 
time to do it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Then I suggest to the Senator that he 
propose an amendment and let the Senate vote on it. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I will ask that the bill go over until to-mor- 
row, Mr. President, and I will prepare an amendment, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I hope the Senator will not ask that 
the bill go over until to-morrow. The matter has been the sub- 
ject of discussion time and again, and it seems to me its con- 
sideration could be completed now. If the Senator wants to 
submit his suggestions in conference, they can be taken up then. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I desire to make a par- 
liamentary inquiry. Has not the Senate already given its 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I understood so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary informs the 
Chair that the Chair so announced, and therefore it has so con- 
sented. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Then the bill is before the Senate now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Yes. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, is it not true that under the 
rule, where a bill is taken up by unanimous consent, if objection 
is id at any time before the consideration is completed it goes 
over 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair asked repeatedly if 
there was any objection to the present consideration of the bill, 
and the Secretary informs the Chair that the Chair announced 
that the bill was before the Senate for present consideration. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; but 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. An objection at any time would 
carry it over, would it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Chair hear objection? 
Mr. JONES. What is the request? 
~ The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Chair hear objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JONES. I ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Does the Chair rule that a bill that is taken up for considera- 
tion by unanimous consent loses its place on a single objection? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The rule declares that the 
. may be interposed at any time during the morning 
our. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Then, Mr. President, I move that the 
Senate take up the bill for consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. | Notwithstanding the objection? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think that motion can be 
made until 2 o’clock or until the close of the morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator raise that 
point of order? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

i 2 PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sus- 
ained. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr..SHEPPARD: ” ; 
`> A` bill (S. 6097) for the relief of the heirs of Dr. James Gower, 
deceased ; and ; s 

A bill (S. 5098) for the relief of A. H. Rebentish; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims: 

By Mr. HARDING: 

A bill (S. 5099) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
F. De Long (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 5100) granting au increase of pension to Nettie 
Mower (with accompanying papers): 

A bin (S. 5101) granting an increase of pension to Franklin 
T. Alderman (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 5102) granting an increase of pension to William 
Harrington (with accompanying papers); to the Commitfee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CHILTON: 

A bill (S. 5103) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to lease to Charleston-Dunbar Traction Co, a certain: strip 
or parcel of land owned by the United States Government on 
the Great Kanawha River in West Virginia; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 5104) granting a pension to Mary O'Hara Carnes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

A bill (S. 5105) to amend section 5197 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States: to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. BECKHAM: 

A bill (S. 5106) granting an increase of pension to Fannie 
Wryckliffe Throckmorton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 5107) granting an increase of pension to Alexander 
Lemora; and 

A bill (S. 5108) granting a pension to India Reisner; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 5109) for the relief of Edward Shannon; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. . 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 5110) granting an increase of pension to Alonzo P, 
Hart; to the Committee on Pensions, i 

By Mr. JONES: ` 

A bill (S. 5111) to reinstate Wilmot A. Danielson as an addi- 
tional officer in the Coast Artillery Corps, United States Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5112) granting an increase of pension to John A. 
Vanderhoff; and 

A bill (S. 5113) granting an increase of pension to Orin 
Tucker (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 
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By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 5114) granting an increase of pension to Alfred A. 
Bonney ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 5115) appropriately designating, fixing the status 
of, and granting an increase of pay to certain clerks employed 
with the Army at headquarters of departments, divisions, bri- 
gades, districts, Army-service schools, service boards, and posts 
commanded by general officers, and heretofore known as head- 
quarters clerks; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CHILTON: 

A bill (S. 5116) granting an increase of pension to Ludim 
Rose; and 

A bill (S. 5117) granting an increase of pension to Perry M. 
Mick; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 5118) granting an increase of pension to John Horn- 
back (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 5119) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
cancel the allotment of Irene Lydia Simmons, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Mr. THOMAS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 4840) making further and more 
effectual provision for the national defense, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. TILLMAN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 4840) making further and more 
effectual provision for the national defense, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


DUTY ON SUGAR. 


Mr. HARDWICK. I submit an amendment in the nature of 
a substitute intended to be proposed by me to the bill (H. R. 
11471) to provide for the retention of the duty on sugar, which 
I ask may be printed and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be printed 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. 


ANNA R. NIXON, 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 135) which was read, and, with the accompanying pa- 
per, referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to pay, from the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate, to Anna R. Nixon, widow of Richard B. Nixon, late financial clerk 
of the Senate, a sum equal to one year’s salary at the rate he was re- 
ceiving by law at the time of his demise, said sum to be considered 
as in lieu of funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


MANUFACTURE OF ARMOR. 


Mr, SWANSON. I desire to give notice that on next Tues- 
day, March 21, after the conelusion of the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ortver], I shall address the Senate 
on Senate bill 1417, known as the armor-plant bill. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. On behalf of the Committee 
on Patents, I report back favorably without amendment, Sen- 
ate bill 4889 to permanently renew patent numbered 21053, and 
I ask for its immediate consideration. The bill will not pro- 
voke any discussion at all, and it is a very urgent matter for 
the ladies who desire its ge. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the bill be read. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I ask that the bill be read, 
Mr. President. ` 

Mr. GALLINGER. Is the bill reported from a committee? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes; it is unanimously 
reported from the Committee on Patents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
bill as requested. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That a certain design patent issued by the 
United States Patent Office, of date September 22, 1891, being patent 
No. 21053, is hereby permanently renewed and extended, with all 
the rights and privileges pertaining to the same, as of the original 
patent, being generally known as the badge of the Daughters — 55 : 

0 


American Revolution, title thereto being hereby vested in the boa 
management of the National Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution and their successors in office. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not rise to object to the 
consideration of the bill, but I do wish to say that there has 
been but one patent extended, so far as I am aware, since the 
` passage of the patent law. If this were for any other purpose 
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than an organization such as is named in the bill, I certainly 
should object to the extension of a patent. 

Mr. President, I remember well that Senator Platt, of Con- 
necticut, was for years chairman of the Committee on Patents, 
and when I was appointed chairman of that committee he came 
to me and said: Senator Saroor, there is one thing that I 
regret in my official action as chairman of the Committee on 
Patents, and that is that there was an extension of one patent 
while I was chairman of that committee. By all means, as 
long as you are the chairman of that committee, never allow a 
patent to be extended.” 

As I said, however, this is for an entirely different object. 
It is not to be used in trade; it is not to be used by any person 
in commerce; and therefore I think the bill ought to pass as 
reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? y 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, and read the third 
time. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, does this bill come from 
the Committee on Patents? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. 
on Patents. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I will state that the committee 
was polled by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sarraj. 
I will ask that Senator whether he polied the Senator from Con- 
necticut, who is a member of the committee. I did not poll tke 
committee myself. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I simply inquired because I am a mem- 
ber of the committee, and I have no recollection of the bill hav- 
ing been ordered to be reported. 

Mr. JAMES. I will state to the Senator that the bili never 
was considered by the committee. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I think it was my fault. I 
have marked on the card that the bill was submitted to Senators 
JAMES, SMITH of South Carolina, Gore, Kenyon, and Corr. 

Mr. JAMES. The Senator has left out the most important 
member of the committee. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes; I did. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not feel at all sensitive about it. I 
was simply curious to know the situation. i 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I shall have to correct my 
statement, then, because I thought the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Cot] was the last member of the committee. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I know nothing of the merits of the bill, 
and hence I would not like to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the passage 
of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 


INCREASE OF NUMBER OF CADETS AT WEST POINT. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I understand Senate bill 4876, in 
regard to the cadets, was laid aside. Before we leave that sub- 
ject, however, I will state that I have just had a talk with the 
Secretary of War, who consulted with the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral, and telephoned me that a Congressinan in one district could 
not appoint to the Military Academy a cadet who was a resident 
of another district, because the cadet himself had to sign a cer- 
tificate that he was an actual resident of the district of the Con- 
gressman from whom he received the appointment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not think there is any question 
about what the rule has been, but I say that is not the law. 

Mr. JAMES. He read the law to me. If the Senator will 
permit me a moment, here is what the law says: 

That the Corps of Cadets shall consist of 1 from each congressional 
district, 1 from each Territory, 1 from the District of Columbia, 2 
from each State at large, and 30 from the United States at large. They 
shall be appointed by the President and shall, with the exception of 
the 30 cadets appointed from the United States at large, be actuai 
residents of the congressional or Territorial districts, or of the District 
of Columbia, or of the States, respectively, from which they purport 
to be appointed. 

Now, “the States, respectively,” refers to the appointment by 
Senators; but where a Congressman appoints, the appointee 
must be an actual bona fide resident of his own congressional 
district. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The point I make is that the cadet 
must be a resident of the congressional district from which he 
is appointed, and he must say so; but the statute does not sny 
that a Congressman can not appoint a cadet from any other 
congressional district than his own. 

Mr. JAMES. I know; but, if the Senator will permit me, 
I have had experience with this for 10 years, and the form 
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that they send out requires the to state that the 
young man is an actual resident of the congressional district 
from which he is appointed, and then the Congressman signs it 
as a Member of Congress from such and such a district and such 
and such a State. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I say to the Senator that that con- 
firms what I say; that the department has adopted a rule that 
it had not any authority to adopt. 

Mr. JAMES. Whether it is a rule or whether it is the law, 
which I believe it to be without doubt, it is there, and you can 
not get away from it. If the law is not satisfactory, it can be 
amended. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If we should change the word 
“from” to “ for,” so that it would read “for each co’ onal 
district ” instead of “from each congressional district,” it would 
cover the matter. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, a point of order. 

— PRESIDING OFFICER. This discussion is all out of 
order. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order, 
If the Chair will indulge me just a minute, I shall have to read 
the rule in order to make the point of order. 

I do not think this bill could be properly laid over upon a 
single objection. The Senate had given unanimous consent 
for the consideration of this bill, and it was before the Senate. 
Rule VIII, which provides that the objection may be entered 
at any stage of the proceedings, applies only when the Senate 
is upon the calendar for the consideration of unobjected bills 
under that rule. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I should like to ask my friend 
from Connecticut a question. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. 8 

Mr. STONE. Whether the rule is as the Senator states or 
otherwise, the Chair has made a ruling and other business has 
intervened. Is it not too late now to raise that question, so as 
to poig that bill before the Senate, when it has already gone 
over 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I agree that it is an accomplished fact, 
and I have no particular interest in this bill. My point is not 
to bring it before the Senate again at this time, but simply to 
call attention to the fact that I do not think the ruling of the 
Chair, upon further consideration by the Chair, would be sus- 
tained; and I did not want it regarded as a precedent that 
after the Senate has given unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of a measure and the Senate is in the midst of it 
a single Member can then rise and undo the unanimous consent 
that has been given. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair based his ruling 
upon the language of the rule, which states that at any stage 
of the proceedings in the consideration of the bill the objection 
may be interposed. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But the Chair's attention was distracted 
when I made the point. Rule VIII provides: 


proceed to the co 
and continue such consideration until 2 o'clock; and bills and resolu- 
tions that are not objected to shall be taken up y 
each Senator shall be entitled to Ps “sg once, and for five minutes only, 
= igs any question; and the objection may be interposed at any stage 
of the proceedings. 


This was not a case of proceeding with the calendar under 
Rule VIII. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] re- 
ported a bill from the committee and asked unanimous consent 
for its present consideration, which was given by the Senate. 
‘After he had obtained unanimous consent and the Senate had 
debated the matter for half or three-quarters of an hour a 
Senator rose and said that he objected to its further considera- 
tion. The Chair ruled that that took the matter right away 
from the Senate. The Chair had in mind, I think, the language 
of Rule VIII, which did not apply to the case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator does not call for 
a ruling now? 

Mr. BRANDEGED. I do not ask for a ruling. I simply 
wanted to get those remarks in the RECORD. 

i SOVEREIGNTY OF MEXICO. 


Nr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I submit a concurrent 
resolution and ask unanimous consent for its present considera- 
tion. 

I believe when the resolution is read the Senate will not only 
be willing to proceed to its present consideration but will agree 
unanimously that it should be passed without debate. If it pro- 
vokes debate, I will withdraw it or let it go over. 
5 OFFICER. The concurrent resolution will 

rea 


The Secretary read the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
17), as follows: 


Whereas it is understood that the President has ordered or is about to 
order the armed forces of the United States to cross the international 
boun line between this country and Mexico for the pursuit and 
punishment of the band of outlaws who committed outrages on Ameri- 
can soil at Columbus, N. Mex. ; and 

Whereas the President has obtained the consent of the de facto govern- 


ment of Mexico for this on; ani 
Whereas the given assurance to the de facto government 
that the use of this armed force shall be for the sole purpose of 
apprehending and ae — lawless band, and that the mili 
oporana now in contemplation will be scrupulously confined to the 
announced, and that in no circumstance will they be 
suffered to trench in any degree upon the sovereignty of Mexico or 
develop into intervention of any kind: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Senate (the House 
That the use of the armed forces of the 


tted outra; on American soil, and fled into Mexico, is hereby 
8 and t the Congress also extends its assurance to the de 
o 


lawless band of armed men across the international boundary 
line into Mexico is for the single purpose of arresting and punishin 
fugitive band of outlaws; that the eee in approving the use of the 
armed forces of the United States for the announced joins with 
the President in declaring that such military expedition shall not be 
8 to encroach in any 41 3 upon the sovereignty of Mexico or 
3 in any manner with the domestic affairs of the Mexican 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I wish merely to say that I hope 
the resolution will be agreed to without debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none. The 
question is on the adoption of the concurrent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

CLARA M. CURRAN. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE submitted the following resolution (S. 
Res. 136), which was read and referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he — is, 
authorized and directed to 2 4 — me miscellaneous of the 
ara 


contingent fund of the Sena . Curran, widow of John W. 
Curran, late a laborer of the United States Senate, a sum 1 to six 
months’ salary at the rate he was receiving by law at the e of his 
death, said sum to be considered as including funeral and all 


other allowances. 
INCREASE IN NUMBER OF CADETS AT WEST POINT. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I now ask unanimous consent to take 
up the bill (S. 4876) to provide for an increase in the number 
of cadets at the United States Military Academy. 

Mr. JONES. I understand the Senator from Oregon has 
asked unanimous consent to take up the bill. I wish to say 
that I am in favor of the increase provided for in the bill, but 
there seems to be so much divergence of opinion as to what the 
law is now and the method of appointment and what should be 
done that I think the bill should go over until to-morrow. 80 I 
object. 

Mr. ASHURST. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the Indian appropriation bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have the floor, I think. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon has 
the floor. 

Mr. ASHURST. Very well; I withdraw my motion for the 

resent, 
ji Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that Senate bill 4876 be taken 
up for consideration, 

Mr. JONES. I make the point of order that that can not be 
done, as it is the report of a committee made to-day, and under 
the rule it must lie over until to-morrow if there is objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is reported to-day. 

Mr. MARTIND of New Jersey. Will the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to me for one second? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I presume if the Senator from Wash- 
ington insists on his objection it is well taken, as the report 
was filed this morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

ST. PATRICK’S DAY. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, the thought 
occurs to me, as it must to all of us, that to-day is the 17th day 
of March—St. Patrick’s Day. Naturally, as liberty-loving Amer- 
icans, our hearts turn to Ireland and the struggle of her sons for 
home rule. A warm-hearted and impulsive race, its bones have 
bleached on every field of battle for liberty’s cause, and they are 
to be commended. 

As an evidence of how our immortal George Washington's 
heart beat for Ireland's cause and her people, I ask leave to send 
to the Secretary’s desk and to have read three short letters 


written by George Washington to the Irish people. 


1916. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

GEORGE WASHINGTON ON THE CONDITION OF IRBLAND, 
Mount Vernon, July 20, 1788. 

To Sir EDWARD NewENHAM. 

Dran Sm: * * è If Ireland were 500 miles farther distant from 
Britain, the case with re: t to the former would be speedily and 
materially changed for the better. 


I have the honor to be, etc., Gzrorce WASHINGTON, 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S LETTER TO IRISHMEN. 


Mount VERNON, January 20, 178}. 
To the YANKEE CLUB, 
Stewartstown, County Tyrone, Ireland. 
GENTLEMEN: It is with unfeigned satisfaction that I 
bess? Sree on the late happy and glorious revolution. 
If in the course of our successful contest any good consequences have 
resulted to the oppressed Kingdom of Ireland, it will afford a new source 
of felicitation to all who respect the interests of humanity. * * * 
I have the honor to be, with due consideration, 
Grorce WASHINGTON. 


accept your 


CHAMPIONS OF LIBERTY! 


Patriots of Ireland!—Champions of liberty in all lands—be strong 
in hope! Your cause is identical with mine. You are calumniated in 
our day ; I was misrepresented by the loyalists of my day. I triumphed. 
lad I failed, the scaffold would be my doom. But now my enemies pay 
me honor. Had I failed, I would have deserved the same honor. 
stood true to my cause eyen when victory had fled. In that I merited 
success, You must act likewise. 
WASHINGTON, 


MANUFACTURE OF ARMOR. 


Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, I should like to give notice 
that, with the permission of the Senate, on Monday, at the close 
of the morning business, I shall address the Senate in regard to 
the armor-plant bill. 


REPORT OF COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The calendar is in order. 

Mr. MYERS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Order of Business 134. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest? The Chair hears none. The Secretary will read the 
title of the bill. 

The Secretary. Order of Business 134, Senate joint resolu- 
tion 98, to print as a public document the final report and testi- 
mony submitted to Congress by the United States Commission 
on Industrial Relations. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I gave notice that immedi- 
ately after the close of the morning business to-day I would sub- 
5 some remarks on certain phases of the preparedness propo- 
sition. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecti- 
cut will state it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What matter is now before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senate joint resolution 98. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I understood the Senator from Montana 
to make a motion to proceed to the consideration of some bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Order of Business 134. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I rise to make an inquiry. 
There was no objection made to taking up Order of Business 
No. 134. I will ask the Senator from North Dakota whether, if 
there be no objection to it, he will not yield the floor long enough 
to put it to a vote and have it carried. Then he can go ahead 
with his remarks. 

Mr. McCUMBER. 
S 


enate. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did not hear any 
objection. z 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. This is not the water-power bill? 

Mr. MYERS. I ask the Senator to yield long enough for a 
vote to be taken on it without debate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If this is the water-power bill 

Mr. MYERS. Oh, no; it is a joint resolution to print the 
report of the Industrial Commission. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly, I will yield for that purpose 
if there is to be no debate. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Is it to print the report which will 
cost $10,000, or does the Senator wish to have the testimony 
also included which will cost $90,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that as the Com- 
mittee on Printing submitted the report the printing will cost 
ninety-odd thousand dollars. 

Mr. MYERS. It is to print whatever the Committee on 
Printing recommend. 

Mr. SMOOT. It provides for the printing of 100,000 copies 
of the so-called Industrial Commission report, and it also pro- 


I assumed that the matter was before the 
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vides for the printing of 10,000 copies of the full testimony, 
and that will cost something like $90,000. 

Mr. MYERS. An objection, if made, is too late. The joint 
resolution has already been taken up by the Senate for con- 
sideration, and it is before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair asked if there was 
any objection, and there was none. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Undoubtedly it was not taken up 
by a vote but by unanimous consent. 7 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. By unanimous consent. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Unquestionably, under the rule it 
can be taken up in that way, subject to objection. 

Mr. MYERS. I made a motion and there was no objection; 
therefore it was carried by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood the 
Senator from Montana to ask for unanimous consent, 

Mr. MYERS. No, sir; I made a motion, and there was no 
objection to my motion, and that means that everybody was for 
it, and it was unanimously carried. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did not understand 
5 a motion was made, but thought unanimous consent was 

ed 

Mr. MYERS. Surely the Reporter heard me make a motion. 
I claim that the joint resolution is now before the Senate, and 
it is too late to object. The question is on its adoption. 

Pe PRESIDING OFFICER. No motion was put to the 
nate. 

Mr. MYERS. There was no objection made, and I understood 
the Chair to say it was unanimously agreed to, or words to 
that effect. I claim that it is now before the Senate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What happened was this: The Senator 
made a motion to proceed to this matter, and the Chair said, 
“ Is there objection?” and then, “ Without objection, it is so 
ordered.” 

Mr. MYERS. It was so ordered by the Senate, and it is now 
before the Senate, and I ask for a vote on it. The Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumner] kindly yielded for a few min- 
utes. I appreciate his courtesy. I think we ought to vote on 
the joint resolution right away and not detain him any longer 
from delivering his speech. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think this is a matter of 
some importance, and I suggest that the notes of the Reporter 
be read, so that we will know exactly what is the status of the 
question. 

S Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask that the same thing be 
one, 

Mr. SIMMONS, If it was a motion that was made to pro- 
ceed to the consideration and it was carried, that would set- 
tle it. 

Mr. MYERS. It is evidently before the Senate. I ask that 
the notes be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Reporter will read as 
requested. 

The Reporter read as follows: 

Mr. Myers. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Order of Business No. 134. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request? The 
Chair hears none. The Secretary will read the title of the bill. 

Mr. MYERS. The joint resolution is evidently before the 
Senate. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I shall not object to the con- 
sideration of the measure or to its passage. I think, however, 
that the money might well be devoted to some more useful pur- 
pose. In saying that I reflect neither upon the report nor upon 
its importance nor upon the demand for its publication, but I 
recall that in 1901, I believe it was, a similar industrial com- 
mission was appointed for a similar purpose. It took a vast 
amount of testimony which was printed in 20 or 30 volumes 
at very considerable cost. I do not think one man out of a 
hundred now recalls that there ever was such a commission, 
while the report either fills the shelves of the libraries through- 
out the country or it has been discarded in the scrap heap. I 
think that will be the result of the publication of this document. 

Mr. MYERS. I have hundreds of applications for copies of 
this report. 

Mr. THOMAS. So have I. 
merely make the statement. 
Mr. MYERS. Question! 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask for the reading of the report 
of the committee so that we may see just what it is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
report of the committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Montana if the report is a lengthy one? 


Iam not going to oppose it. I 
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Mr. SMITH of I will yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota if he desires to address the Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I wish to say both to the Senator from 
Georgia and the Senator from Montana, that if there is a pur- 
pose to delay the vote upon the particular joint resolution the 
Senator desires to have a vote on there would be nothing 
gained by my waiting until that measure is disposed of. The 
regular business comes up at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. MYERS. Oh, no; but the question has been called for 
and no one appears to want to speak. Will the Senator let us 
have a vote now? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to make some remarks on 
the joint resolution after the report has been read. I do not 
object to printing the report at a cost of about $10,000. I 
object to printing the evidence at a cost of abont $90,000. 

Mr. MYERS. The report of the committee in very short. I 
ask the Senator from North Dakota to let the report be read, 
and if there is going to be a long debate I will not insist upon 
the consideration of the joint resolution further to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
report, 

The Secretary sy strange to read report No. 143, submitted 
by Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Printing, February 
14, 1916, and was interrupted by 

Mr. MYERS. I make a point of order that this joint resolu- 
tion is before the Senate now by unanimous consent, and it 
can not be debated more than five minutes by any one Senator. 
I refer to Rule VIII. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, let the reading of the 
report be proceeded with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will proceed 
with the reading of the report. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the report and was in- 
terrupted by 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. MoCuarer] desires to address the Senate, 
and I think I shall ask that the further reading of the report 
be suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I inquire what is ‘the 
request? 

Mr. MYERS. I ask if the joint resolution may not come to 
e vote now without further debate? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No. 

Mr. MYERS. Then I make the point that it can only be de- 
bated five minutes by each Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point is not well taken. 

Mr. MYERS. I wish to submit my authority, Mr. President. 

Mr. PRESIDING OFFICER. We are not now proceeding 
under Rule VIII. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The last clause of Rule VITI settles the 
question. 

Mr. MYERS. I desire to give my authority, which is Rule 
VIIL 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will call the atten- 
tion of the Senator to the last three lines of the first paragraph 
of Rule VIII, which read: 

But if the Senate 5 with the consideration of any matter 
notwithstanding an objection, the foregoing provision touching debate 
shall not apply. 

Mr. MYERS. Yes, Mr. President, but the Recorp shows that 
2 motion was made to bring this matter up, and it was agreed to 
by unanimous consent without any objection whatever. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The fact is we have not 
reached the calendar under Rule VIII. The Chair had not an- 
nounced that the calendar under Rule VIII was in order. The 
Senator from Wisconsin IMr. La Fouterre] arose when the 
Chair announced that concurrent and other resolutions were in 
order and presented a concurrent resolution. The Chair then 
recognized the Senator from Montana. The Senate had not 
reached the consideration of the calendar under Rule VIII, but 
was really operating under Rule VII, which relates to morning 
business. 

Mr. MYERS. Then I made a motion to take up the joint 
resolution; the Chair asked if there was objection; and the 
Chair announced that there was no objection made. Therefore 


the joint resolution is put in the category of being taken up by 


unanimous consent 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Oh, no. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is not well 
taken. 


Mr. MYERS. And no Senator can speak more than five min- | @ 


utes upon it. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not at all. The Chair having heard 
no objection, regarded the motion to consider the resolution as 
having been agreed to; that is all. The motion having been 
agreed to, the subject is open to unlimited debate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It did not abrogate the rule at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will proceed 
ne Se ADONDE, All of this discussion is out of 
order. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the report and was in- 
terrupted by 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, do I understand that my point 
of order was overruled? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order was made 
when the Secretary was reading the report. The Chair over- 
ruled the point of order. It was not made at the proper time, 
because the report was being read. 

Mr. MYERS. Because it was made at that time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. MYERS. Not on the merits of my point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That was one reason. The 
Secretary will resume the reading of the report. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the re- 
port, which in full is as follows: 


The Committee on Prin to which was emer) warious resolu- 


tions and petitions for the of ~~ d testimony sub- 
mitted to "Congress by the Co dustrial Relations, in 
compliance with the act 3 ‘August 23. ha’ the 

arian — 2.8 Res. 


98) providing for the printing report and testimony, and 
recommends that sald — — — 
* mo PS is of the 
tions in one 

the House of 
of the House concurrent resolution N. addition thereto, 
resolution provides for the printing of 10 000 copies of the — 
testimony ken by the commission pe its various hearings, together 
with all the exhibits submitted with testimony ex the ex- 
hibits which are in printed paneer 11 4 is N that the printed 
exhibits shall be referred to in the testimony 7 * * and 
publisher, 80 that they may be properly iden thus made 
available to any person who desires pad podore such —.— exhibits 
from libraries or publishers that have ae f the same on hand. 

The Public Printer has estimated that the l of the printing pro- 
posed by the resolution _ be as follows: 


100,000 copies final report 80, 729. BB 
10, 800 coples complete testimony (7 volumes of 1,008 pages 1 
10,000 copies of exhibits, except those heretofore printed (8 ° 
volumes of 1,008 pages eng 8 — 27,978. 58 
Total cost LAR TTT SoS 
The Public Printer also estimated that the cost of prin all 
exhibits, ‘including the —— heretofore ited, would be $74; 212.68 08 


each. Exclud- 
2870 volumes of exhibits 

or a saving of 
‘printed form and 


for 10,000 sets, consisting of 8 volumes 1,008 pages 
ing the exhibits heretofore 2 leaves onl 

to be printed, at a cost, as stated above, of 

$46, 55 by excluding a that already R n 
thus available to the public. 


The estimated cost of printing the 27 reports of special tnvesti- 
gators 5 by the 9 is $28,449.18 for 10,000 sets of 3 
volumes of 1,008 pages each. — = — A N. = 

to 


printed exhibits were ineludeg in 
estimated cost would be $167, 1769.98. or r 828. 081.78 in excess of oo 
e resolution for the ep of the repo 


expenditure osed ay, 
of the atA p: tng e committee does not der this A at 


ustrial 
terested in its report that the exhibits pee sagged 
reports of the special investigators need not 


condition at on! ran: for ting and for Con- 
gress for present fisca ‘by the Pubis nter is, 
red balance e rd for Congress, February 12, 1916, 


mmission on Industrial Relations was laid 
before the H ‘House of pare by the on December TT, 
1915. On January 12 — — the H to a concurrent resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 9) f pianak 100,000 copies of the final 
report of the commission. This resolution was referred to the Scuate 
Committee on at eren considerati same Gay, since which time the matter has 
the committee. 

Relations as submitted 
books. and 


rinted and the 
ered printed ‘by 


Aip lipe ma mot room eno 
Chair ordered it not to 
inspect 


in fe We well well and the 
Is out In the lobby, and if anybody wants to 


brought in. 


‘the 
printing were the 


Certain reco: 
FFT Sass taeda — 
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statements submitted by officers of the commission. The committee 
therefore decided to hold a heari in regard to printing the report, 
at which time there were present . John B. Lennon, a former mem- 
ber of the Commission on Industrial Relations; Mr. 3 niy, 
former director of research and investigation for the commission ; . 
Otto F. Bradley, secretary of the Committee on Industrial Relations; 
Mr. H. E. Wills, assistant nd chief Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers; Mr. Val 3 , vice president, Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen; Mr. W. N. Clark, vice president, Order of Railway Con- 
ductors; Mr. P. J. McNamara, vice president, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Engineermen; Mr. M. Grant Hamilton, represent- 
ing the American Federation of Labor, ail of whom submitted state- 
testimony in sufficient 


> a Manly egies that 
100,000 copies of the final report and 10,000 copies of the testimon: 


8 at the hearing. Owing to the fact that the grea 
ibits and most of the reports of the special investigators, which were 


er the Commission on Industrial Relations really 
esired should be printed by sangro as part of its report. The chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on gog therefore directed the follow- 
ing letter, under date of Jan 8, 1916, to the former chairman 
of the Commission on Industrial Relations, Hon. Frank P. Walsh, of 
Sans City, Mo., who is now chairman of the Committee on Industrial 
elations: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON PRINTING, 
Washington, January 8, 1916. 

Hon. Fraxx P. WALSH 


Chairman Commission on Industrial Relations 
Kansas City, Mo. 


My Dear Mr. Warsa ; There are pending before the Printing Commit- 


tees of the two Houses of Con numerous resolutions providing for 
the printing of the rt of the Commission on Industria! Relations. 
These resolutions call for the printing of either the “ final ” “the 
full report,” “the hearings,” “all the testimony taken at the hearings 
by said commission,” “the 


rt of the Colorado strike,” or “ the Colo- 
rado report with the Rockefeller correspondence attached.” 

The so-called “final report“ of your commission was transmitted to 
Congress in printed form together with two supplemental re also 
in printet form, one relating o the Colorado strike and the other to the 
National Erectors’ Association and the International Association of 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. Accompanying these printed re- 
ports there soprar to have been submitted to Congress a mass of manu- 
script including the testimony taken by the commission and a number of 
supplemental reports which are contained in several large wooden boxes. 
The 3 Committees therefore are in some doubt as to just what 
constitutes the “ final’ or “full” report of your commission, and desire 
to have some authoritative expression as to what portion of the mass 
of matter transmitted to pte BP from your commission actually con- 
stitutes its formal report should be made a part of the printed 


rt. 

15 this connection I desire to call your attention to the following 
statements taken from the volume designated and printed by your com- 
mission as the “ final report ” thereof. 

xil of tho Breer report appears this statement in Director 


On 
ERT sig Pie 7 ost largely the following reports, which 

ve wn m upon the „ W are 
submitted herewith, with the suggestion that Congress be requested to 


print them as supplements to this report.” 


Mr. Manly then proceeds to enumerate 27 reports of special investi- 
gators whic ee ths nal 
Sey which you have transmit to 


of the final rt a the following paragraph as a 
pees of the statement submitted by Commiasionsrs Lenton and O'Con- 
nell: 


“ We concur in the hist: and statement of this regarding the Colo- 
rado strike, as written by „George P. West, which is printed as an 


addendum to this 

It might be inferred from the fo ing statement that it was the 
intention Beg commission to have special report on the Colorado 
strike printed as a part of the final report. 

On page 92 of the final report, under the heading of “ Conclusions and 
tions,” appears this statement: 
leted corrected testimony is transmitted to Congress, as 
evidence. The reports of the 


that it is not the desire of your commission, 
Manly, to have all of the exhibits submitted with 
timony printed as a part thereof, but that only a few of the exhibits have 
ected by Mr. Manly as suitable to have printed with the testi- 
published by Con 


mony as gress. 
ve also been informed that Mr. 7 does not deem it advisable 

to have printed by Congress at this time the various supplemental re- 
ports referred to in his letter of submittal as ted above, although they 
appear to have been made a part of, or at l a supplement to, your 
bie oe an were formally recommended for prin 

tti 0 ioe, wey 

I 25 =e t the printing 5 2 ns to have the 
report of your co ssion n an adequate and pro; manner 
and that a suitable resolution gop | such will be. 
to Congress as soon as we can obtain information as 
commission desired to include in its re 
If you now desire to have any portion of your report or the accompany- 
ing manuscripts and exhibits, which you have transmitted to Congress, 
omitted from the 8 report, an expression from you in this regard 
would > appreciated by the committee. 


respectfully, yours, 
275 ’ Duncan U. FLETCHER, Chairman. 
The following reply was received from Mr. Walsh : 


COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 
January 15, 16, 


Hon. Duncan U. 5 
Chairman Joint Committee on Behe at D 
Congress of the United States, Washington, D. O. 
My Dear SENATOR FLETCHER: I have delayed answering your favor 
of January 8 until I bad an opportunity to 


communicate with Mr. 


„and to reach an underst with to certain of the 
acd aout cate rae 


The material which I consider should be printed by Congress is: 
the final report of the commission in the form in which it was 


First, 
submitted to Co includ the report of Mr. Manly, signed by 
Commissioners Walsh, 8 Lennon, and O'Connell; the report of 
Commissioner John R. Commons, signed by Commissioners Commons and 
Ha: and, with certain exceptions, by Commissioners Weinstock, 


rr! 
Alshton, and Ballard; the rt prepared by Commissioner Weinstock 


and signed by Commissioners Weinstock, Aishton, and Ballard; together 
—— e supplementary statements of the various individual commis- 
oners. 


Second, the complete testimony taken by the commission, together with 
such exhibits as seem to be pertinent and necessary for an understand- 


ing of the testimony. 

wish to express my very strong conviction that it is of the greatest 
importance that the entire timony be printed. The work of the com- 
mission can be judged only in the Hight of the evidence furnished by the 
witnesses who appeared before it. Furthermore, this testimony consti- 
tutes an almost inexhaustible mine of information regarding economic 
and industrial conditions in the United States, which shouid be made 
accessible not only to students but to men in all walks of life who are 
interested in any particular phase of the economic problem. 

With regard to ee reports of the investigators, I wish to say that I 
do not consider it necessary that these reports should be ordered printed 
4 Congress. They com a mass of extremely valuable information, 
it is true, but they were very completely epitomized in the commission's 
final report, and, furthermore, the main facts which they disclose were 
communicated to the public through newspapers and magazines at tho 
time of their preparation. I might add that on account of lack of time 
none of the reports of investigators was formally approved by the com- 
mission, and consequently they stand as the findings of individual em- 
ployees of the commission. e two reports which the commission con- 
sidered to have the atest bearing upon its entire work, namely, the 
report on Colorado, by George P. West, and 8 on the National 
Erectors’ Association and the International tion of Bridge and 
1 Iron Workers, by Luke Grant, have been published and widely 

stribu 

With regard to the reports of the investigators, I wish to say that I 
did not conduct its — — w in the formal manner of a law court, but 
allowed witnesses to sub g which they felt might be of value 
in weighing the testimony. a result, the exhibits submitted are 
so voluminous that it would be unwise and impracticable to include 
them all. They consist, in a large measure, of printed matter which 
is r available, such, for example, as constitutions and by-laws of 
labor unions and employers’ associations, testimony before other com- 
missions, official reports and articles by witnesses setting forth their 
ideas at greater length than was possible in their oral testimony. 

The idea of the commission with regard to these exhibits was that 
all the matters so submitted would be available for reference purposes 
in making the final zepari; and that when the testimony was printed 
only such exhibits would be included as contained original matter not 
otherwise a ble or which was necessary for an understanding of the 
testimony. I understand that Mr. Manly, former director of the com- 
mission, bas examined the entire mass of exhibits and made such 
selection. Mr. eg Ay ee me that the material which was put to 
one side as not to included in the testimony consisted of printed 
matter and supplementary statements of witnesses that were never con- 
sidered as being in the p sense exhibits. I believe that a selection 
made upon such a basis is thoroughly sound and will meet the ideas not 
oy. of the commission but of the reading public. 

trust that this covers fully the points raised in your letter. If not, 
I shall be very oe to communicate with you further, 3 
Very + yours, 


Fnaxk P. Walsn, Chairman. 


The resolution submitted to the Senate provides for the printing 
of all the matter which the chairman and the director of the Com- 
mission on Industrial 
to print. The only porti 
by the commission that are not included in the resolution for printin 
are the exhibits which were submitted to the commission in print 
form, and which undoubtedly are obtainable from libraries and pub- 
lishers, and the reports of the special investigators for the commis- 
sion, which Chairman Walsh states in the foregoing letter he does not 
consider it necessary should be printed by Ci Two of these 
3 one on the Colorado strike and other on the Na- 
onal Erectors’ Association and the International Association of — 2 

missi tself a 


on 1 
the time its final r 
mission 


rinted and distributed an edition of 10,000 copies, and of the 
two —.— referred to 6.500 were printed and distributed 
by the com on, all of which was paid for out of its final appro- 


AE of $100,000, as provided for by the sundry civil act of ‘ch 

"To print the testimony and exhibits as provided for in the resolution 
will require considerable preparation to get the copy in suitable form 
so as to identify and properly place the exhibits that are to be included 
with the testimony and those heretofore printed which are to be re- 
ferred to by title, author, and publisher. It is there deemed ad- 
visable to have the rej printed under the direction of ress as 
expressed th some such committee as the Joint C: ttee on 
Printing, which seems to be the proper committee to vest with this 
supervision, as has been done in numerous other instances. 

e committee has not received any protests from any source what- 
ever against the printing of this report. The resolution here presented 
to unanimously by the committee and is believed to meet the 
wishes of all concerned In the publication and distribution of this 
report, which was prepared by the Commission on Industrial Relations 

r an expenditure of 50,000, appropriated by Congress for its 
ses of various industrial 
tates. 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I do not wish to keep the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. McCuacmer] off the floor unneces- 
sarily. He yielded through courtesy. I now rise to a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. I ask if the matter which is now before the 
Senate can be debated more than five minutes by any one 
Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Chair so rules. 

Mr. MYERS. The Chair has ruled that it can be? 


problems throughout the United 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. The Chair calls atten- 
tion to the fact that we are not proceeding under Rule VIII: 


At the conclusion of the morning business for each day, unless upon 
motion the Senate shall at any time otherwise order 

The Senator from Montana has made a motion to proceed to 
the consideration of this matter, and we are not proceeding 
under Rule VIII. 

Mr. MYERS. The reading of the report having been con- 
eluded, and the matter being before the Senate, I thank the 
Senator for his courtesy in yielding, and as I understand he 
is going to deliver an address I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
I think he ought to have more Senators present to hear him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum 
having been suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Before the roll is called I wish to state 
that I hope the Senator will withdraw that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator can not with- 
draw it. 

Mr. MYERS. I am willing to withdraw it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hardwick Martine, N. J. Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Hitcheock Myers Smith, S. C. 
Broussard Hughes Norris Smoot 
Catron Johnson, S. Dak. Overman Sutherland 
Chamberlain Jones Pittman Swanson 
Chilton La Follette Reed Thomas 
Clapp Lane Robinson Tillman 

It Lea, Tenn Saulsbury Underwood 
Cummins lee, Md. Shafroth Vardaman 
du Pont Lippitt Sheppard Warren 
Gallinger McCumber Sherman Weeks 
Gore cLean Simmons 
Gronna Martin, Va. Smith, Ga 


Mr. CHILTON. My colleague [Mr. Gorr] is absent on ac- 
count of illness. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I desire to: announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] and to 
state that he is paired with the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
BURLEIGH]. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I desire to announce that the senior 
Senator from Maine [Mr. JoHnson] is absent on business of the 
Senate. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to announce that the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Pace] is necessarily absent on business of the Senate. 
I also make the same announcement with reference to my col- 
league [Mr. POINDEXTER]. 

Mr. CHILTON, I desire to announce the absence of Mr. 
Kern, Mr. Surrn of Arizona, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. Hortis, Mr. 
JoHNsON of Maine, Mr. STERLING, and Mr. THourso on busi- 
ness of the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. On account of illness, the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. BurtercH] is detained from the Senate. He is 
paired with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. McCUMBER obtained the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from North 
Dakota indulge the Chair for a moment? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to reverse 
his ruling made this morning. At the time the question was 
presented the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Rose, called the Chair's 
attention to these words: 


The objection may be interposed at any stage of the proceedings. ` 


These words are contained in Rule VIII. At that time we 
were not proceeding under Rule VIII, but we were proceeding 
with the morning business, and unanimous consent had been 
given for the consideration of the bill before the calendar had 
been reached. : 

The Chair therefore reverses his ruling. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I shall avail myself of 
the liberality of the rules of the Senate which allow some lati- 
tude in the discussion of any particular bill. 

In opening the discussion on some of the phases of this pre- 
paredness program I am not flattering myself with the expecta- 
tion that any views or sentiments I may express will influence 
to any considerable degree in shaping the preparedness legisla- 
tion; I have but the modest hope that the place of the utter- 
ance, rather than any skill of presentation, might challenge 
some attention and have some little weight in bringing to bear 
‘on this great subject a calmer public judgment than that so 
far manifested by the great press of the country. 


PREPAREDNESS. 

Mr. President, one can only conjecture what condition this 
country would be in to-day had Congress at all times allowed 
journalistic extravagances to dominate and control its actions 
or yielded to the impulse of every temporary wave of excite- 
ment created by this instrumentality. Recognizing the power 
of the press to excite and lead public sentiment in any par- 
ticular direction, and often to misconstrue the acts and motives 
of those Members of Congress whose steps do not measure 
exact time to its music, these representatives of the public may, 
and I know often do, find it somewhat difficult to follow the 
straight line of conviction and duty to public welfare. And 
this is doubly true when the war spirit of the people is evoked 
for the accomplishment of a purpose. 

Mr. President, I am satisfied the Congress to-day is laboring 
to bring forth an Army and Navy program that will meet 
every requirement of the Nation for both defensive and offensive 
warfare and yet to keep within the bounds of reason and proper 
economy. 

Against this effort and real desire of Congress is the press- 
created sentiment which has brought into existence a vast 
number of organizations which, unloosing every restraint, would 
force upon the country a navy and military program that 
would outrival and make insignificant the armaments and the 
militarism of the Old World—a program that would, if carried 
out, within 10 years entail a cost of at least a billion dollars 
a year for maintenance and war purposes in general, more 
than the entire cost of conducting the whole Government to- 
day. The question is not one between a sufficient and an in- 
sufficient preparedness. Everyone is for full and adequate 
preparedness for war. It will rather be an issue between the 
demands of reason and the demands of hysteria—between the 
creation and maintenance of an Army and Navy sufficient to 
meet every requirement of the country and an Army and Navy 
capable of cowing the whole world. 

From quotations which I shall presently give, we will find 
that there are graye reasons to fear that we may be led into 
wild and reckless military and naval extravagances, possibly 
not by a single plunge, but by following a course that will irre- 
sistibly lead us into such a condition. 

Mr. President, that my humble efforts to check this wilder 
spirit of militarism may not Be misunderstood, let me say at the 
outset that, while as a believer in peace and arbitration I 
have supported every treaty that has broadened the realm of 
arbitrable questions, I nevertheless recognize that so long as 
there is no power other than the unrestrained will of any great 
nation to check or restrain its ambitions, that so long as inter- 
national difficulties are settled by arbitrament of war, so long 
as other nations are armed to enforce their demands—to make 
might the measure of right—it will be necessary for the United 
States to be able to meet force with force; and I shall support 
any program of defensive and offensive preparedness which 
shall meet the needs of the country. I shall go further than my 
judgment would dictate as to the limit of necessity, to the end 
that the people may rest assured that this country can at all 
times master any situation that may come before it. 

For the purpose of showing the extent to which many of 
these organizations I have spoken of would lead us, I wish to 
quote but one paragraph of the preamble of a resolution adopted 
by the National Defense Conference of Mayors and Municipal 
Representatives, at St. Louis, March 3 and 4, 1916. It reads: 

Whereas we believe that the Navy should be increased with all 
speed until we shall become the first naval power of the world, with 
strength on the Atlantic equal to that of any other power upon that 
ocean, and with additional strength upon the Pacific such as to make 
us the first naval power upon that ocean. 

That means, Mr. President, that we must have a Navy on 
one ocean fully equal to the Navy of Great Britain—which navy 
is. more than double that of any other nation in the world—and, 
in addition, another Navy on another ocean as powerful as 
that of Japan, which is to-day about as large as any European 
nation except Great Britain, and that in addition to the enor- 
mous coast defenses, mines, submarines, aeros, and so forth. 

It would require fully a billion dollars a year to maintain 
such an extraordinary naval armament, in connection with 
such military organization as would be a necessary complement 
to the naval power. 

Of course, no such proposition will be proposed by this Con- 

But we are not so certain that while this Congress 
would not consider such an unnecessary, extravagant idea, it 
might not be led into a policy which would end in such a pro- 
gram, and especially in the light of the declaration of the 
President himself, that we need a Navy more powerful than any 
navy afloat. 

This startling demand of the President, the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy, speaking from his position of 
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authority, was reechoed back from our frightened consts in a 
demand for a million trained soldiers to repel invasion, and 
found a further expression in this resolution of a great or- 
ganization demanding a Navy so enormous in its proportions 
that the whole world must tremble in the shadow of its might; 
and it is these extravagant declarations and demands, kindling 
fires which may grow into a conflagration of unchecked military 
and naval extravagance, that demand in this Senate some word 
of refutation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota will suspend for a moment. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 408) to provide for the devel- 
opment of water power and the use of public lands in relation 
thereto, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I shall not attempt, in dis- 
cussing this preparedness question at this particular time, to 
indicate the number of each character of war craft or the num- 
ber or composition of a standing army which would answer 
every requirement of this country, but, rather, to dispel, so far 
as my efforts may prevail, the imaginary dangers which are 
being proclaimed by the press and by many organizations to 
frighten this country into the adoption of a naval and military 
program that will outdo the militarism and naval prowess of 
any of the armament-ridden, tax-burdened countries of the 
Old World. 

Mr. President, I have observed in this life that the pathway 
of prudence generally lies about midway between those advo- 
cated by extremists on either side; that the only progress 
which experience has proven wholesome and permanent has 
been a conservative progress founded an cool and deliberate, 
rather than excited or hysterical, consideration; that when a 
people allow themselves to become stampeded they paralyze for 
the time being their reasoning faculties and bewilder their good 
judgment. In the observance of these simple philosophies of 
life I shall find my justification for refusing to run mad at the 
beat of tom-toms of fear, no matter how fiercely pounded by any 
political or industrial organization for political or business 
effect, or even by those who mistake their vanity for patriotism. 

Mr. President, there is no true American living who does not 
desire, and deeply desire, that his country shall be prepared, 
not only now but at all times, to meet any danger that may 
beset it. Such unconcern in his counrty's welfare would be lit- 
tle less than treason. Let us, therefore, assume in this argu- 
ment that every American worthy of the name is for full and 
adequate defense. Let us do this that we may fairly, candidly, 
and calmly pass judgment upon any program of so-called pre- 
paredness which may be submitted to us. Let us once and for 
all remove this man of straw—this supposed indifference to 
national safety, created only to furnish extreme advocates an 
object against which they can direct their assaults. Let us go 
further and eliminate every bogey cunningly thrown on the 
screen of national affairs to excite the public mind and fire 
the public heart in furtherance of the interests of a political 
party or of a business propaganda. 

We need in the consideration of this great subject that pre- 
cision and accuracy of judgment which emanate from minds 
free from the phantoms of fear. We need a plain and honest view 
of our exact military and naval status and position as compared 
with other nations of the world. Side by side with their 
security and our weaknesses we should place our security and 
their weaknesses, 

Mr. President, there is and there can be, never a moment in 
the history of a country when it is for the best interests of its 
people to be deceived, when it is best that innuendo and veiled 
suggestion should hide the real truth. If the safety of this 
country has suddenly become endangered, we are entitled to 
something more definite and understandable than that “sparks 
of the European conflagration are falling around us.” If we 
are to enter upon a program not of simple preparedness for 
probable emergencies but of excessive armament, powerful 
enough to bring the whole world to its knees, and entailing an 
expenditure of billions in the near future, we are entitled to 
something more substantial than gilded epigrams, something 
more definite than the assertions of the Executive that as the 
nations of Europe are engaged in the process of butchering each 
other, we may be called upon any day to assist in the utter 
annihilation of one or the other side. 

Mr. President, as no man can look upon a desperate battle 
between two others with utter complacency and unconcern and 
free from any degree of excitement, so each neutral nation 
of Europe, at whose very threshold the crimson waves of this 
maelstrom of blood now rages, may be excused if its tran- 
quillity has been disturbed and it is thereby rendered less ca- 


pable of that calm reasoning now so necessary for its preser- 
vation and future welfare. 

But for this country, as powerful, measured by its resources, 
as any two nations now exhausting themselves in this deadly 
struggle, and with the ocean between us and them, to lose its 
head is worse than senseless. National sanity is always a 
very useful attribute, but when all of the rest of the great 
nations are war mad, with their lunacy directed only toward 
the destruction of each other, then, above all times, is it proper 
and meet for us to remain perfectly sane, to propound sane 
questions, and demand sane answers. 

In the face of all this excitement about preparedness and 
increased armament, we may well ask ourselves what is the 
cause of this sudden awakening to our unpreparedness, an 
awakening which sets into feverish activity the support of our 
armor-plate and munition factories; that fills the press with 
scare-head lines; that initiates and sets into active endeavor 
navy leagues; that calls the Executive from the seat of Gov- 
ernment, where he is most needed to advise, counsel, or com- 
mand the majority party in Congress in all its daily activi- 
ties; that fills the country with lecturers on preparedness, fills 
it with moving pictures of this country of mammoth size, popu- 
lation, and wealth being invaded, conquered, and maltreated by 
a country thousands of miles away, so small in territorial do- 
main that it could be wrapped within the borders of an ordinary 
State of the Union. ; 

What is the cause of such a rude awakening to such awful, 
depicted dangers? Why has not this thing occurred to us be- 
fore? Is it because we have been blind these many years, 
blissfully ignorant of some mighty danger which has hovered 
o'er us? Do we really hear the ominous mutterings of the 
black cloud of war ever drawing near us? Is the danger signal 
true or is it imaginary? The normal mind, reasoning from cause 
to effect, would naturally arrive at the conclusion that when 
all the other nations of the world have so exhausted themselves, 
have so bankrupted their treasuries, have so burdened future 
generations with debts heretofore undreamed of that they can 
fight no longer, our danger from assault from any of them 
would be so much lessened. But this hysteria reasons exactly 
in the opposite direction. It says that we should treble our 
normal war strength immediately; that while we have never 
had the slightest fear of any live nation, we must treble our 
naval and military power to be able to defend ourselves against 
a half-dead one. We know this extraordinary departure from 
our old policy can not be intended to meet any exigency that 
could arise out of this war, because it would take five years to 
construct the warships and create the proposed Army, and these 
warring nations will be exhausted long before five years. 

Mr. President, there is a very widespread error that this 
vast increase in the size of our Navy is to meet exigencies that 
may arise during this great war. We do not stop to consider 
that it would be about two years before the first battleship or 
cruiser would be in existence. Of course, there never has been 
a time and never can be a time when we could not have a war 
if we were bound to make one, for any nation will battle to de- 
fend itself. But that is not the argument used to excite public 
sentiment to support this extraordinary war power. It is 
the scare of invasion—of our own cities sacked, of tribute ex- 
acted, of unprepared armies demolished on our own soil. We are 
asserting that we are unprepared to defend ourselves. We may 
admit that we are not prepared to land 10,000,000 soldiers in 
Germany or Russia. But, Mr. President, we will never have 
occasion to land soldiers there. The screaming headlines of the 
press all deal with the terrible inadequacy of our defenses. 
The President simply declares that there is danger of a war. 
He does not say whether offensive or defensive. While he as- 
serts in one speech that no sensible man will believe for a 
moment that any nation will attempt to invade us, he asserts 
in another that our coast line is so extensive that we could not 
protect it against invasion. I am not criticizing this incon- 
sistency, but rather attempting to allay the excitement which 
fails to note such inconsistency. 

Mr. President, if war comes it must come through the declara- 
tion of Congress. If we are to raise billions for armaments, 
Congress must vote the appropriations and levy the taxes. 
Therefore, Congress should be the judge of the necessity and of 
the propriety of changing our historical attitude of allowing na- 
tions whose conditions necessitate it to continue the crushing 
weight of armaments, while we, blessed by nature in our isola- 
tion and invulnerability, could direct our greater energies along 
the pathway of peace and progress. 

DANGERS FROM FOREIGN POWERS. 

Mr. President, it takes two nations to make war. If we are 
liable at any moment to get into a war with another country, 
then it behooves us to prepare for it. But do you not really 
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think that it might be well for us, before we vote for an ex- 
traordinary program, to ask ourselves what country we are 
linble to have a war with? And would it be unpatriotic for us 
te pause another moment to measure the comparative strength 
and comparative weakness of that other nation with our own, 
for certainly the comparative war efficacy of two nations must 
be determined by the sum total of the strength and weakness 
of each. And as reasoning human beings may we not assume 
that before another nation would permit itself to get into war 
with us, if it could help it, it would take measurement of both 
the comparative strength and weakness of the two countries; 
that before the spaniel tackles the mastiff he will stop to 
consider, not which can get the first bite, but which in all 
probability will take the last one. Mr. President, we can not 
have a war without an enemy. Let us suppose that the enemy 
is Great Britain. First let us look at our supposed enemy from 
our own side of the water. There is a country whose very life 
depends on maintaining her merchant marine and her channels 
of trade all over the whole world. If she had three times her 
present navy, she could not protect that commerce against us. 
With practically all the German battleships locked up in the 
Baltic, the sun scarcely sets on a day that does not chronicle 
the sinking of from one to six British merchantmen. In her 
war against Germany she has to guard only two little passage- 
ways to prevent the escape of German cruisers or submarines— 
the Strait of Skagerak, only about 60 miles wide, and the mouth 
of the Kiel. If she can not with her vast navy guard this 
narrow strait, tell me how can she guard her merchant marine 
over the entire earth from foes which may approach from all 
parts of the vast ocean. 

The President in one of his addresses speaks of our weakness 
due to the vast coast line of the country. Why, Mr. President, 
in a battle against a naval power that vast coast line is a bul- 
wark of enormous strength, not a weakness. Battleships are 
not for coast defenses, their use is on the broad ocean. Our 
land batteries and our submarines and our mines will take care 
of the coast. With half a thousand inlets from which sub- 
marines or cruisers could emerge to play upon British com- 
merce, how impotent, how useless would be the entire naval 
armament of Great Britain to protect her merchant marine! 
If we have three or four thousand miles of coast that may be 
assaulted, we have just that many miles of coast which must 
be guarded against by an enemy navy. The moment Great 
Britain would accept our challenge to war our cruisers would 
scatter over the ocean in search of her merchantmen. While 
she would be attempting to guard the escape from New York 
or Charlestown or New Orleans we would be sending cruisers 
from San Francisco, Portland, and Seattle; we would be send- 
ing submarines to attack her warships and merchantmen from 
a hundred other ports. Looking to the northward, we could 
send an army of such size as to crush all resistance of her prin- 
cipal colony, Canada. It would be impossible for her in case 
of war with the United States to land a sufficient number of 
men to defend that Province. Great Britain’s stake would be 
too heavy, the assurance of defeat too certain, for her to ever 
court war with the United States or to permit one if she could 
with national honor prevent it. I do not think that Great 
Britain has ever conducted a war where her sacrifices have not 
been double those of the enemy. Her maritime situation makes 
this so. With this great country as her enemy her sacrifices 
would be multiplied many times over. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VArpaman in the chair). 
Will the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator has suggested that in case 
we might be at war with Great Britain we could send cruisers 
and submarines and various other battleships from a very 
large number of points upon both coasts. In order to do that 
we would have to have the cruisers and battleships and sub- 
marines first, would we not? 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Oh, yes. 
number of them. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I did not know. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But I am considering the possibility of 
Great Britain attempting to attack us, becoming the aggressive 
power—attempting to invade our territory. 

In peace, in order to live, she has had to battle the storms of 
ocean. There are more English bones lying in the bottom of 
the sea than those of any other nation or all nations of the 
world. There are more English ships sleeping beneath the 
oceans than the ships of all other countries. 


I am in favor of a sufficient 


If Great Britain has been mistress of the seas, she has paid 
the toll with her British dead. The lines of Kipling come to us 
with mighty force as we contemplate her history : 

We have fed the seas for a thousand years 
And she calls us, still unfed 

For there's never a wave of all her waves 
But marks our English dead. 

We have strawed our Best to the weeds’ unrest, 
To the sharks and the shearing gull. 

If blood be the price of admiralty, 
Lord God, we ha’ paid in full. 

And, Mr. President, as we look over the list of British war- 
ships and British merchantmen that have been sunk to date in 
this war, with practically all their crews and passengers sent 
down to death, we begin to realize the astounding truth so 
graphically portrayed by that great author: 

There’s never a flood goes shoreward now 
But lifts a keel we've manned ; 

There's never an ebb goes seaward now 
But drops our dead on the sand; 

But slings our dead on the sands forlore, 
From the Ducies to the Bwin. 

be the price of admiralty, 

Lord God, we ha’ paid it in. 

Happy, indeed, Mr. President, is the situation of that country 
whose internal resources are such that all her food and clothing 
and all those elements which make for convenience and com- 
forts can be produced within her own borders, and thrice happy 
should she be in her security if with all of these resources she 
be separated by thousands of miles of ocean from any other 
great power that might desire to threaten her. No nation on the 
a of the earth can compare in these respects with the United 
States. 

On the other hand, most dangerous and precarious is the lot 
of that nation whose territory can furnish but a meager pro- 
portion of the necessities of life and the lives of whose millions 
of population must rest on the ability of the nation to bring 
from across the oceans and from every land under the sun the 
raw materials for her factories, to keep open every channel of 
trade on the globe, that her people may be fed and clothed. 

That is the position which fate has imposed upon the people 
of Great Britain. There is reason and necessity in the policy 
of Great Britain to keep her navy equal to any two navies ot 
the great powers of Europe. The life of that little island de- 
mands it. That is why Great Britain has bent every effort to 
maintain a mighty navy and a comparatively small army. Her 
navy is maintained, not for aggression, not because she desires 
a navy that can punish or conquer in an aggressive war the 
navies of any two countries, but for the defense of her vital 
interests should she be attacked by any two great naval powers, 
and big as that navy is, it is none too great to insure and guard 
her bread line. 

Our condition and necessities for a mighty Navy are not only 
not similar but are exactly the reverse of Great Britain's. We 
are not dependent in any respect upon the outside world. It 
follows, Mr. President, that the declaration of the Executive, 
that we need a Navy as powerful as that of any other country, 
if the papers properly quote him, is not well founded. The 
creation of such a Navy would contravene the rule founded upon 
reason, that all preparedness should measure up to the neces- 
sities of our situation; and that means sufficient to protect the 
vital interests of the country. We should not stop short of this 
requirement in our preparedness, and we should not burden 
the people in an attempt to go way beyond it as has been pro- 


Admiral Grant, in his testimony, says in substance that there 
is but one country in the world whose navy might enable her to 
make a landing of soldiers on American shores, and that there 
was no danger of that nation trying. He referred to Great 
Britain. When asked why, he stated in substance, the friendli- 
ness of the two nations and the lack of anything to fight about. 
I think his answer savored a bit more of diplomacy than of the 
greater reason, that Great Britain would measure the cost of 
such a step, and would never give a real cause for war. 

No, Mr. President, we could force war upon Great Britain. 
We could force it by making unjust demands. Great Britain, 
with her peculiar weaknesses, with her vulnerable position and 
dependence upon the outside world, can not and will not ever 
do more than make a defensive war against us. The popu- 
lation of Great Britain is about 40,000,000, the United States 
about 100,000,000.. The estimated wealth of Great Britain is 
about $80,000,000,000, the United States about $200,000,000,000. 

COMPARATIVE POWERS. 

Great Britain, by arming her last available man, might place 
an army of 4,000,000 men in the field. To meet these we could 
assemble a host of 10,000,000 men. Great Britain would be 
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compelled to transport these 4,000,000 men, with supplies and 
ammunition, across the ocean and maintain an unbroken trans- 
port line. Were she four times more powerful she never could 
do it. Even though we watched with folded hands and com- 
placent smile she could not land more than 150,000 a month. 
Through scouts, through wireless we would know every moment 
of the day just where those ships were located. Great Britain 
would have to drive those ships through our mines and under our 
guns in every port. No; that is an error, for not a transport 
could ever get within a hundred miles of a port before it would 
be sent to the bottom by a submarine. But, you say, some of 
those dreadnaughts have guns of superior power and range to 
those on our shore batteries. Well, then, increase the size of 
our shore guns. If one shot from one of their vessels should 
by any possibility find a shore battery it might dig a hole in 
the earthworks; if one of our shells should find a man-of-war 
the chances are ten to one that the dreadnaught, with its thou- 
sands on board, and with its $18,000,000 of cost, would go to the 
bottom of the sea. Do you believe the commander of a dread- 
naught would take that unequal chance? They are not doing it 
in Europe to-day, and they never would do it. No, Mr. Presi- 
dent, while the history of British wars is replete with official 
blunders in all her battles from Hastings to Gallipoli, I could 
never believe that country, so great in so many respects, would 
ever be guilty of such assinine stupidity as to attempt the in- 
vasion of this vast country. 

And if, Mr. President, under normal conditions Great Britain 
would be comparatively weak as compared with us, what must 
her position be to make war or even defend herself against us 
in war by the time the present raging conflict ceases? 

Lloyd George declared in Parliament the other day that the 

war had cost the belligerents so far $40,000,000,000. Eugland's 
contribution to that war is now $25,000,000 per day and her 
expenses increasing each day—$9,000,000,000 a year now, $10,- 
000,000,000 next year. If the war should last four years in all, 
as it probably will unless some very great discovery, some new 
and very effective instrument of destruction shall sweep the 
British Navy from the sea, Great Britain’s cost alone will be 
$40,000,000,000, or more than half of the estimated wealth of 
that Empire—a cost of about a thousand dollars for every man, 
woman, and child in the country, a mortgage of the par value on 
every acre in the island. 
One year of submarine warfare sent to the bottom more than 
800 merchantmen of the entente powers. According to the 
German report, up to November 1, 1915, 624 British ships, with a 
total tonnage of 1,231,944 tons, had been torpedoed, or about one- 
seventeenth of the entire merchant marine of Great Britain 
destroyed. 

During the 18 months of war, the central powers have bor- 
rowed $11,000,000,000, the entente powers about $16,000,000,000. 

During the first 18 months of the war, 3,000,000 men in the 
prime of life have been killed, two and a half million have been 
made prisoners, and ten million have been wounded. Great 
Britain, having a comparatively small army at the front, has 
lost about 625,000 men. 

I have a statement here from the War Department giving 
the estimated casualties up to date of all of the nations engaged 

-in the European war, which I will ask may be printed at the 
close of this address. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, it 
will be so ordered. 

The statement- referred to will be found as Appendix A to Mr. 
McCOUMBER’S h. 

Mr. McCUMBER. At the beginning of this war Great Britain 
had of the predreadnaught class, mostly old and antedated, 40; 
we had of a newer type and of later construction, 22. Great 
Britain had of the later type of dreadnaught, 20; we had of 
that type and of a higher average rating for effectiveness, 8. 
During this war Great Britain has up to December last lost 
of her battleships, 8; she has lost 18 cruisers, 2 gunboats, 8 
submarines, 5 destroyers, 3 torpedo boats, and 6 armed liners. 
She has lost to date about 700 merchantmen. 

These are only those which are acknowledged to have been 
lost. This is the toll of Great Britain alone. Do you imagine 
she will do anything to challenge another war which might 
destroy her commerce altogether? 

Can any sane man say that there is danger of Great Britain 
hazarding a war on us, even were it possible to stop the devasta- 
tion on her ships and shipping to-day? Would she to-day court 
another enemy? 

And yet, Mr. President, they tell us that when this war is over 
these nations will be so powerful that any one of them may make 
war on the United States. What an abominable falsehood to 
frighten unthinking men. Great Britain has borrowed to the 
limit in this country. In case of war with us where could she 


1 for further credit, and how would she guard her bread 
es? 

Ts it Germany that looms up a mighty figure on the mirage of 
our frightened vision as being ready to destroy us when her 
military prowess has enslaved all of Europe? 

Germany before the war had of the dreadnaught type, 13; 
of the predreadnaught type, 20. She had 9 battle cruisers, as 
against our 11; she had 41 armored cruisers, as against our 14; 
130 cruisers, as against our 51. Germany has lost since this 
war started—that has been conceded: Battleships, 1; cruisers 
of all classes, 24; gunboats, 9; submarines, 15; destroyers, 10; 
torpedo boats, 12; armed liners, 14. 

Germany has lost practically all of her war vessels which 
were at sea, all except those protected under the guns of her 
batteries and her flotilla of submarines, and, in addition, prac- 
tically all of her merchant marine; and yet we are trying to 
frighten ourselves with the idea that Germany has designs upon 
our peace and tranquillity. 

Mr. President, I have here a statement from the Nayal Intel- 
ligence Office showing the casualties of armed vessels of every 
character of all of the nations up to January 1, and how each 
vessel has been destroyed. It contains such important infor- 
mation in determining the kind and character of war vessels 
we should construct that I shall ask that it may be printed in 
the Record at the close of this address. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will be so ordered. 

The statement referred to will be found as Appendix B to 
Mr. McCuser’s speech. 

Mr. McCUMBER. So much, then, of the fighting strength of 
these nations is gone; so much, then, is lessened the possibility 
of either of these nations attempting an aggressive warfare 
against us while they are engaged in this war; and I am trying 
to make clear what the general public apparently fail to take 
cognizance of—that whatever we do now in the shape of in- 
creased military power can have no relation to this war because 
the work can scarcely be begun before the war is over. 

Is there danger from Germany now, when she is engaged in 
a life and death struggle in Europe? Her commerce has been 
swept from the seas, her transports breast no ocean waves, 
and her dreadnaughts hide behind the mines and under the 
great guns of her harbors. Only her submarines are denling 
destruction to the enemies’ commerce. Is it Germany that we 
fear? I admit that if we insist upon dictating how Germany 
shall conduct her war against her enemies in every particular 
she might refuse and we could declare war on her; but that 
will not happen, and, if it should happen, this five years’ pro- 
gram would not help us now. 

Is it Great Britain? She is struggling as never before to 
protect her commerce, and in the face of her most strenuous 
efforts not a day passes but that from one to seven of her 
merchant vessels go down to death, stung by this new serpent 
of the seas. Can she go to war with the United States? Can 
she invite a further devastation. 

Is it France? About a third of her territory is to-day in the 
hands of the enemy. Trench after trench is being wrested from 
her, with no present prospect of regaining an inch of her con- 
quered territory. Can she turn from the foe in front and meet 
another enemy behind, thrice her population and many times 
her resources? 

Can Russia, with a large portion of her armies now prisoners 
of war to the Teutons, cultivating the fields of her enemies, and 
digging graves for their own brothers, turn her attention to us? 

Can any one or all unloose their death grapple to battle with 
this country? Can Europe, slowly bleeding to death, meet this 
fresh, unwounded giant of the West? 

Is it Japan? Can that little island of 45,000,000 people, 
poor of the poorest, with no credit on the face of the earth, 
her people still bending beneath the load of her last war tax, 
attempt to make war on a nation two and a half times her 
population, one hundred times her resources, and three hundred 
times her territory, can she hope to successfully invade us? 
Will the present war craze of Europe develop into such utter 
imbecility of either or any of the great nations that it would 
attempt an invasion of the United States? 


HISTORIC LIES. 


A witness before the House committee deplored the fact that 
our school histories are so false to the fact that they give the 
American boy an exalted idea of American fighting prowess 
which is not justified by the facts, and naturally inculeates the 
idea that we could whip the world without any preparation. 
I agree with him that the inferences drawn from our school 
histories are worse than lies. They are in many instances such 
silly lies that they dwarf the reasoning faculties. 


If there be no objection, it 
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I am astonished, however, that these critics fail to see the 
same exaggerations which are now filtering through the press 
and being sent home to the youth of the land in the “ Battle Cry 
of Peace” and like productions going to the other extreme and 
impressing one with the idea that any little nation on the face 
of the earth can whip the United States; impressing him with 
the idea that the hundreds upon hundreds of millions of dollars 
spent in warships and coast defense has been money thrown 
away; that countries with not one-third of our population nor 
one-tenth of our resources—nations now nearly bleeding to 
death—are lable to attack and conquer us; giving us the idea 
of the horrors of a German invasion. Ought not these lies to be 
checked? If the old falsehood ought to be re-formed out of our 
histories, why should not the new ones be re-formed out of the 
press of the country? I want the boy in our public school to 
know that when we fought the battles of the Revolution we 
battled against brave and valorous soldiers, and that we were 
not chasing cowards and imbeciles, as our school histories would 
indicate. So, too, I want him to understand—and it might be 
well for his father to also understand—that this country, with 
its more than a hundred millions population, the wealthiest, 
best-fed, and most comfortably clad people in the world, would 
probably be doing something itself while another nation of 
half or a third its powers would be capturing its great cities 
and enslaving its inhabitants. It might be well for lim to look 
at the weaknesses of our supposed adversary before going into 
hysterics over some inadequately protected port. If we find a 
place where the other nation can strike us a blow, it might be 
well for us just to stop to see the hundreds of places where we 
can strike a death blow, and then use our judgment as to 
whether this other nation will jeopardize its very existence be- 
cause it sees some ity where if it should strike when 
we were not looking it might scratch our face a little. 

For a century Great Britain has had a navy twice as power- 
ful as our own, and it never occurred to us in all these years 
that we were in any danger. We knew where we could strike 
and strike home, and she knew it also. We have never had 2 
fort or warship between us and the British possessions for 
about a century. Why? Because she knew and we knew how 
futile such forts would be with 3,500 miles which could be 
crossed, and we knew we had no fear of invasion from Can- 
ada. These conditions and these reasons have not changed in 
the slightest degree. But it is declared that because of our 
naval weakness some of the warring nations are infringing upon 
our commercial rights. 

WARRING NATIONS WILL AVOID WAR WITH US. 

Mr. President, no nation is pursuing a policy detrimental to 
our interests because of our military or naval weakness. Every 
warring nation knows that if we should throw the weight of our 
great prowess against either of the nearly balanced forces now 
at war it would mean the quick defeat of the power against 
which it should be hurled. These nations are holding per- 
sistently to their claims because they believe they are within 
their just rights, not, perhaps, measured by international law 
heretofore obtaining, but by the stern necessities of their sev- 
eral situations in this war. With them it is a question of life 
or death, and each one of them is asking us to view the case 
in its circumstances and conditions, and each one is 
relying upon us to insist upon no mere technical right which, if 
accorded, would mean defeat to it. 

Each nation is attempting to make us see its own desperate 
situation as it sees and knows it. Each one feels that to 
weaken any special advantage which it may have, to overcome 
or equalize the special advantage of its foe, to loosen its grip 
upon the throat of the other, would mean ifs own death. Each 
appeals to us not to use our strong arm to neutralize or destroy 
its special means of aggression or defense. 

Under such circumstances, ought not every principle of justice, 
humanity, and fairness demand of us that we do not stand with 
rigid and austere attitude, demanding the last ounce of the pound 
of flesh which we may by international law exact? Do we not 
owe a higher duty to ourselves, under the peculiar circumstances 
of these rations, than the insistence upon every possible recog- 
nized right? Ought we not to put ourselves in the position of 
Germany and Austria, with commerce raided and destroyed, 
surrounded by foes, and ask ourselves what we would do under 
the same circumstances? Ought we not to put ourselves for a 
moment in the position of Great Britain and France, whose ter- 
ritory has been slowly but surely invaded by the Teuton allies, 
and whose merehantmen are going down to death at the rate 
of more than a thousand a year, and ask ourselves what we 
would do to prevent supplies going to the enemy—put ourselves 
in the position we were in during the Civil War, when not a 
copper penny was allowed by us to enter through a southern 
por 


I insist, Mr. President, that there are far higher duties which 
the Government owes to its own people, to its own sense of in- 
tegrity and justice, than to demand in their name from the suf- 
fering, struggling nations every possible commercial or traveling 
right. There are higher duties it owes to its people than to exact 
the last drop of blood to which it might be entitled from the 
unhappy nations of Europe. 

But the President says that war may.be with us to-morrow. 
What does he mean? We know the other nations can not make 
war on us to-morrow. He must, therefore, mean that we are 
liable to make war on any one of them to-morrow. We are the 
only country, except possibly Japan, that can make war to-day. 
Ard my belief is that we will not have occasion to make it. I 
am not unmindful that of late years the American people have 
strayed very far from that spirit of the Constitution which pro- 
vides that Congress and not the President should be the law- 
maker. I will admit that Congress itself, in its growing servility, 
has allowed its functions to be usurped by the Executive, until 
it has become but the tool to convert presidential programs into 
law. But, thank God, we have one safeguard in that old Con- 
stitution left, which I believe Congress will That safe- 
guard is that Congress and not the President shall determine and 
declare war, and on that I pin my faith that, while war scares 
may be indulged in for political effect or business profits, the 
people are powerful enough to prevent this country from making 
a cowardly assault on any of the unhappy, bleeding nations cf 
Europe. But “our rights,” cry the tom-tom performers. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER [Mr. Overman in the chair]. 
5 17 Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 

0 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. Before the Senator leaves the point which he 
has been discussing, I desire to ask him a question. What is 
the position of a neutral ration in the midst of a conflict such 
as that which is now prevailing in Europe with reference to. 
maintaining neutral rights? The Senator says that we should 
yield to this nation and to that nation and should place our- 
selves in the position of this nation and that nation, and not 
maintain, with too much exactness at least, the rights of neu- 
trals. Would the Senator go so far as to say that 

Mr. McCUMBER. I want to answer that part first. That is 
what the Senator says I said. 

Mr. BORAH. Did I misunderstand the Senator? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think so. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, I understood the Senator to say that we 
should not exact the last pound of flesh. I take it by that that he 
was speaking in a figurative and imaginative way to the propo- 
sition that we should not insist upon a strict regard for the 
rights of neutrals. Was I correct in that? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I have stated that we 
should be charitable and ought to take into consideration the 
desperate conditions of the warring nations, and not insist upon 
every inconsequential right. That is perhaps as succinct as 
I can make it. 

Mr. BORAH. But the time would come, I think, even under 
the Senator’s philosophy, when we would have to assert our 
rights. While we should not be exacting, yet in substantial 
matters we could only yield so far. The encroachment could 
be so great and so marked that the time would come when we 
would have to be prepared to take care of ourselves. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then we would take care of ourselves; 
but let us remember what I have been stating, that so far as 
this: program—and I am not speaking of the program which 
has been reported or which is likely to be reported to the 
Senate, but of the program demanded by a great many people— 
that so far as that program is concerned it can not affect any 
immediate conditions, because it would take at least two years 
before the first shiy would be constructed under it. So that 
the whole idea of our building a mighty fighting machine, in 
my opinion, looks beyond this war. 

Mr. BORAH. I am inclined to agree with the Senator that 
we would not perhaps under this program be ready to take 
eare of an immediate situation, but it is not the immediate 
situation which appeals to me; it is the situation which con- 
fronts a great Nation like this, whose commerce is ramifying 
all parts of the earth, and which is most likely in time, in my 
judgment, to have some misunderstandings with different na- 
tions of the earth. The best way to insure peace, the best way 
to insure respect, is to be prepared for war. Of course, we are 
not to seek for war, but can we maintain our rights and protect 
our citizens unless we have reasonable preparation to that end? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I do not think there is any 
disagreement with the Senator upon that proposition. We all 
stand for the rigid enforcement of vital interests and important 
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rights, but there never occurs a war in which one nation or the 
other in the desperation of its conflict does not strain or pass 
over the strict line of international rights; and where such ques- 
tions can be settled without conflict we certainly ought not to 
make them a cause of war. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely, and that has been the history of this 
country for 125 years. I do not at all wish to change our policy 
of a peaceful Nation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Les; and I wish it to remain so. 

Mr. BORAH. I think it is going to remain so; but, notwith- 
standing it has been the policy of this country from the begin- 
ning to settle matters without difficulty and without conflict, the 
Father of our Country and practically all of his successors have 
said that the way to avoid conflict is to be prepared for conflict 
in case there is a disposition to encroach upon our rights. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why, Mr. President, that is just what I 
stated in the beginning of this address—that we should be pre- 
pared to meet any probable contingency; and I certainly shall 
support war measures that will meet that requirement. It is 
simply a question as to how far we need to go. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Mississippi? . 

Mr. McCUMBER. In just a moment. I insist that our con- 
dition, our size, our ability to produce everything within our 
own borders, should be taken into consideration in the question 
of the size of the Navy; and I insist that it is not necessary for 
the life and protection of this country that we should have a 
navy on the Atlantic larger than that of Great Britain and on 
the Pacific larger than that of any Asiatic power. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

Ba McCUMBER. I now yield to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. In answer to the question propounded by 
the Senator from Idaho, I ask, Has this country been prepared 
in the past to defend its rights? If it has been prepared and 
if it has done those things which are necessary to uphold the 
rights of the country and its citizens, it seems to me a very safe 
assertion that 125 years of experience might be worth something 
in lighting the way for our conduct in the future. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, that is true; but the last time 
we had to meet a situation of any moment from a foreign foe 
we were not prepared, and we got badly hurt and had the 
Capitol here at Washington burned. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Certainly not. 

Mr. BORAH. It was a war only on one side, and that was 
the other side. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I thought it ended rather favorable to our 
side. But, irrespective of that, in 1812 Great Britain’s popula- 
tion was about two and one-half times greater than ours; in 
1916 our population is about two and one-half times greater 
than that of Great Britain. The conditions are reversed in our 
favor. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

- Mr. McCUMBER. I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Before the Senator resumes the thread 
of his argument, I should like to invite his attention for a mo- 
ment to a statement he made a moment or two ago, in which 
he was contrasting the population and the resources of this 
country with other countries with which we might be likely 
to come into conflict. He said what was quite accurate, that 
Great Britain had a population of 40,000,000, and we had a 
population of 100,000,000, and Japan had a population of about 
45,000,000. Now, I ask the Senator whether or not in his 
judgment, upon reflection, that is after all a very valuable 
comparison? 

Mr. McCUMBER. In the matter of invasion of the country 
of 100,000,000 by a country of 45,000,000, it is a most important 
factor. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me call the Senator's attention to 
the fact that China has a population of 400,000,000, four times 
as much as ours, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, And yet little Japan had no difficulty 
whatever in invading China in spite of her overwhelming popu- 
Jation, almost ten times as great as that of Japan. After all, 
is not the proper comparison that of the fighting strength? 
If Japan has an army of trained men a million strong, and we 
have an army of 60,000 or 65,000, notwithstanding our great 
population, is not Japan in a better condition from a military 
point of view than we are? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why, yes; if that was all we could raise 
to meet them. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Is she not more likely, if the condi- 
tions are not equalized, to win in a contest than we would be? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Oh, not finally; of course not. We would 
more than equalize her number. But I was comparing one 
branch of the Caucasian race with another. I could scarcely 
place the American people in the category of the Chinese people, 
and therefore I do not think the illustration is very pertinent. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just one moment. On the question of an 
invasion—and all this defense talk is on the question of in- 
vasion; we are defending against some imaginary enemy—I 
think our 100,000,000 American people would be able to take 
care of any part of that 45,000,000 that must cross the ocean, and 
must keep up a line of communication to maintain themselves. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me remind the Senator that I was 
instituting a comparison between two oriental peoples, between 
two Asiatic powers. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, they are not much alike. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. My comparison was between Japan 
upon the one side and China upon the other. One was- pre- 
pared and the other was not. 

Mr. McCUMBER. You might as well make a comparison 
between a pack of wolves and a flock of sheep. 

Mr. BRAXNDEGEE. Then, Mr. President, let us make a dif- 
ferent comparison, as between Japan transporting its army 
across the sea and whipping Russia, and whipping her finally. 

Mr. McCUMBER. In the first place, Japan did not have to 
transport her soldiers very far. Secondly, Russia liad to bring 
hers on one line of railroad a vast distance, and Russia was 
hardly in condition for a real war at that time. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. She was in as much condition as we 
are. 

Mr. McCUMBER. 


I should hate to think that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I hate to think it, too, but I believe it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If so, Mr. President, then the Senator 
and myself and others have been voting away an enormous num- 
ber of millions of dollars that have been of no practical use 
to us. : 

Mr. BRANDEGER. We will have to vote more. 
know of how much use it will be. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have been greatly interested in the dis- 
course of the Senator from North Dakota, and am in accord 
with many of its important features, particularly that which 
has reference to the relative strength of the navies. In this 
connection I desire to ask the Senator if his attention has been 
called to the testimony of Admirals Fletcher and Badger before 
the House Committee on Naval Affairs in December, 1914, on 
which occasion they were examined by the late Judge Wither- 
spoon, from Mississippi, who, in my judgment, knew more about 
the Navy and every feature of it and of other navies than any 
man in public life? If not, I think it is very appropriate, be- 
cause it is quite short, to read into the Record, in connection 
with the Senator’s remarks, what was there said about the 
strength of the American Navy. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Would the Senator just as soon put it at 
the end of my address, where I have placed other records con- 
cerning the comparative strength of the navies, and so forth, 
so that the two will be together? 

Mr. THOMAS. It is entirely as the Senator shall determine 
with reference to that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think it had better go there, beenuse we 
will have the whole thing right there together then, as 1 shall 
put in a further record showing the comparative strength. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is such a complete and perfect refutation 
of the present contention that we have a weak Navy, drawn 
from the reluctant lips of some of those now so contending, thut 
it is extremely appropriate as a part of the Senator's address. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have heard a great deal of what our 
naval men think ought to be done in the construction of ships. 
I read some time ago what they said in reference to the sub- 
marines—that they were practically useless, and never would be 
of any material value. I read a goed many things that they 


I do not 


said that have not just exactly proved accurate in the present 
European war. 

Mr. President, in the midst of this carnage, while ench na- 
tion believes its very life hangs on its aggressive and defensive 
measures, we hear them shout“ We enn not carry on gur busi- 
ness just as we did when the sun of pence smiled over that land. 
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Our commerce and our freedom of travel have been interfered 
with and we must make these nations yield to our demands; 
we must by force maintain our self-respect.” 

Talk to me about maintaining our self-respect by insisting upon 
every possible legal right in such a contest as this. Can a grown 
man who would strike to death a drowning child because in its 
frantic struggles for life it may spatter water on him, retain 
his self-respect? Can a great Nation like ours pounce upon one 
of these combatants because it is trying to do those things 
which it regards absolutely necessary for the maintenance of 
its life, because it may differ with our ideas as to what inter- 
national law now is, or as to the full and complete rights of 
shipping goods destined ultimately to belligerents, because it is 
doing just what we would probably do were we so sorely pressed 
and beset? 

No, Mr. President, we do not need to deviate from our course 
of orderly progressive development of our Navy because of any 
new danger of assault on us. Every thinking man knows that 
so far as defensive war is concerned, we are safer to-day than 
ever before in our history. ` 

What then does this cry for excessive preparedness mean? 
I am not speaking now of the preparedness that we ought to 
have, but this enormous preparedness, capable of cowing the 
entire earth. I shall not speak now of the support it receives 
from those who wish to make munitions and armor plate, nor 
of those army and navy leagues, who may desire that we shall 
at all times be in a position to make other nations tremble 
at our prowess. I know there are many in the country who 
wish an enormous navy that we may bully Great Britain. I 
know there are many who want an enormous navy to cow Ger- 
many. I regret that the hatreds of the one or the animosities 
of the other should influence any one in this great question, 
Standing squarely for those rights which clear justice and true 
neutrality demand, we should not be severely punctilious in 
the assertion of inconsequential rights. I should expect such 
elemency and consideration to be exercised by the neutral 
nations during this conflict as would be exercised by individuals 
under like circumstances. t 

What I want to get at is the administration's sudden conver- 
sion to a military and naval policy which he and his party 
have always condemned. The history of our diplomatic rela- 
tions with the belligerent powers since this war began fore- 
shadows the real purpose, which has so far been adroitly hid- 
den, or at least but half revealed. The purpose of the adminis- 
tration in abandoning our ancient policy of steady but healthy 
growth of our Navy and of maintaining such a standing army 
as is necessary for a peace footing, and in a single leap sud- 
denly demanding a navy that can overcome any other navy 
in the world and an army that will rival the militarism of any 
power of continental Europe, is that we may compel any one of 
the fighting nations by a show of our teeth to accede to our 
view as to what commercial rights may be to our financial inter- 
est to insist upon, nő matter though the insistence upon such 
rights would sound the death knell of such other nation. 

That seems to be the purpose of this preparedness program— 
offensive, not defensive, preparedness. It seems to be the same 
spirit that harried Huerta to his death and continued the reign 
of terror in Mexico for years; that regarded the overthrow of 
Huerta to satisfy an animosity as of more consequence than 
the peace of Mexico. If it is the high destiny of this great 
country of ours that it is to be the one supreme dictator of the 
world, then, of course, we must maintain the proposed arma- 
ment. If our influence is to be maintained by a show of force 
rather than by a spirit of justice, then we must have our Army 
and Navy more powerful than any other country. 

Mr, President, we hear very much about the training of men, 
of the necessity for years of practice and drill. We cling to an 
old idea long after its reason has departed. When practically 
all battles were fought by the weight and force of human im- 
pact, when each section of an army must adjust its movement 
to those of another, must load and fire its guns with the preci- 
sion of a single unit, long drilling was necessary. But how are 
battles fought to-day? They are fought with spade and pick, 
with burrowing and mining, with gases and fire jets and cur- 
tains of fire, with desultory firing, with long-range and immense 
siege guns, and with short-range and deadly machine guns, 

Kitchener, speaking of the recruits being raised in Great 
Britain, said: “I don’t care whether they know the right foot 
from the left; I want them to learn to shoot and shoot true.” 
And, Mr. President, I know enough about shooting to know 
that a man can learn to shoot and shoot true in three months 
or he never can learn. 

No, Mr. President, the wars of to-day mean chemistry, science, 
mathematjcs, everlasting study, and the highest degree of 
mental training on the part of the officers. No private soldier 


of one nation is so superior in courage or fighting qualities to 
the other. It is a question of governmental support and of 
official acumen. The volunteer has given just as good account 
of himself as the trained veteran, 

NEED COMPETENT OFFICERS RATHER THAN EXTRA TRAINING OF MEN. 

Mr. President, if we have any grounds for alarm because of 
inefficient training, we would better direct our attention to the 
training of the officers rather than of the private soldiers. If 
there is any one thing that this war has brought home to us 
with greater force than any other, it is the unpreparedness of 
the officers of the armies and navies rather than the unpre- 
paredness of the men. And next to that is the nonsense of 
stage setting Army drills, 

Germany is the only country engaged in this war that has 
had fully competent commanders, and next to Germany is 
France; and what has that meant to Germany? To-day she has 
1,500,000 prisoners—a sufficient number to perform all of the 
labor necessary to produce all the food for her people and 
her armies. And these prisoners are not mobs who have not 
had training. They did not become prisoners because of their 
inefficiency. On the contrary, they are for the most part the 
regulars—the trained soldiers of Russia, of France, and of 
England—men who ean step perfectly and obey commands. 
German learning, careful and complete study, led the half- 
informed officers of the allies again and again into traps, and 
the poor private soldiers could do nothing but obey the com- 
mands of their superior officers to surrender. It does not 
require any great amount of training to instruct an army of 
men how to stack their arms and surrender themselyes to the 
enemy. All of the successes of this war have been successes 
won by science and skill of officers, coupled with superior guns, 
and not through any predominating valor or training of the sol- 
diers of any particular army. 

In the beginning of the war Russian leaders threw their 
armies among the lakes and marshes of east Prussian, every 
foot of which was known to German military men, and every 
means of entrapping the enemy therein had been worked out by 
them with mathematical accuracy. And before Russian gen- 
erals and other officers had the faintest idea of what was hap- 
pening they were securely netted and a quarter of a million of 
the flower of the Russian Army were German prisoners. 

Austria was again and again defeated by the overwhelming 
numbers of Russian infantry, but when German officers took the 
command the tide of battle turned. Science won the day. 
Great Britain, true to her ancient record, has added horror 
after horror to the ineapacity of her admirals and her generals. 

As we look back over the military history of that plucky 
little island—and no nation furnishes braver men—from the 
Battle of Hastings, where again and again the brave Saxons 
were led by a feint of the Normans to follow a seeming re- 
treat only to be elosed in upon and annſhilated, all the way 
down to the shocking failure of the Gallipoli Peninsula affair, 
we find a history of blunders, not blunders of the men but 
blunders of the officers. Those blunders turned to our ad- 
vantage when Great Britain failed to feed and support her 
American armies. Those blunders manifested themselves in 
the abandonment of armies to their fate in India, the failure 
to support Gen. Gordon in Africa. 

She has lived and been suceessful in the world through the 
sturdy fighting qualities of her eommon soldiery, their ability 
to suffer and die, their courage and tenacity. The Duke of 
Wellington speaks contemptuously of the army which won the 
Battle of Waterloo. Victor Hugo, a Frenchman, gives the credit 
of the victory to the raw recruits of Great Britain who had 
never before handled a musket. Britain raises a mighty 
monument to Wellington, forgetful that its foundation is the 
cement of the bleod and bone of her common soldiery. 

What more pitiful admission than that made by Kitchener 
himself, when, after visiting the front at the Dardanelles, he 
declared that he never knew there were such obstacles to be 
overcome! The duty of a commander is to know. German 
officers did know, and from the very beginning they prophesied 
the collapse of this enterprise. 

Winston Churchill at the very beginning of the war declared 
that the British Navy would hunt the German Navy out of its 
holes like rats; and it started out to do se, but mines and 
submarines beset the dreadnaughts and the rats are still there, 
and every ence in a while one slips out of its hole and the first 
knowledge the British Admiralty has of that fact is the sink- 
ing of a dozen or so of her merehantmen, the capture of her 
great liners. Those officers were brave enough, but the evi- 
dence of inefficiency is very strong at least. 

I do not know whether our officers of the Army and Navy 
measure up to the Germans. I have no means of knowing; I 
simply know that all of their prophecies, so far as I have 
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heard them, concerning the war in Europe have proven untrue. 
I know they founded their faith on the mighty dreadnaughts 
and scoffed the little submarine. I do not know how much 
time they give each day to the study of a possible world-wide 
war and all its possible details. I simply know that the ordi- 
nary human machine is not so constructed that it can tango 
during the night and study very hard the next day, And I 
know also that this war teaches that a knowledge of the 
topography of a vast section of the earth is necessary. 

I am coming more and more to the belief, Mr. President, that 
we are depending altogether too much on what we call expert 
testimony to guide our policy. 

The average expert, holding closely to details, rutted in some 
theory, is liable to overlook great governing principles. He can 
make computation of how Germany can land a million of men 
in this country in a given number of months, provided we do 
nothing in the meantime, without stopping to consider the 
foolhardiness of Germany adopting that most dangerous method 
of striking at us—a method which would secure for her ulti- 
mate defeat, with no ultimate end to be gained, and where she 
could accomplish much more in another direction with less 
danger to herself. I may not be able to give these naval officers 
advice, but I can remember when they scoffed at the submarine 
idea, and what few we did construct were forced down their 
reluctant throats. And those submarines in this war, meas- 
ured by the amount of money expended upon them, have ac- 
complished a thousandfold more than any other type of war- 
craft. 

I am not overconfident that the Army or Navy officer can give 
me reliable advice in all matters pertaining to his own voca- 
tion. I think he is too liable to get into a rut himself, too liable 
to hang to world traditions and world customs long since worn 
out. The danger of every kind of organ created by man is that 
it gets to running into certain grooves, which it never gets out 
of until it is pried out by some other force. The sword, which 
had outlived its usefulness more than a century ago, must still 
be worn because it was one time used. The bayonet had its 
particular use when firearms had not been perfected as they 
are to-day. The little automatic reyolver, which could be worn 
with ease and which would be worth a hundred bayonets at 
bayonet range, has no place in warfare, because it does not 
show off in parade. 

So far in naval warfare the most effective work has been ac- 
complished by the little fighting craft. In my own candid judg- 
ment, if we would take the $15,000,000 which it costs to con- 
struct one dreadnaught, with, say, 15 big guns, and expend it 
instead in 15 smaller swift war vessels, capable of carrying 
and handling one big gun each, they would be ten times as 
effective as your $15,000,000 dreadnaught, but, of course, they 
would not be so imposing in a naval parade. I have always be- 
lieved that in actual warfare the swift armored cruisers, with 
long-range guns, were far more useful than the great dread- 
naughts which would sink if they received a jar. Heretofore 
our naval strategist has stuck to the dreadnaught and under- 
estimated the smaller craft, and they are practically doing the 
same now because they insist even to-day that the real fighting 
force of the Navy must still be its dreadnaught. This war has 
demonstrated the dreadnaught to be a liability rather than an 
asset. 

Mr. President, those who preach a navy big enough to crush 
any other two navies in the world, an army big enough to cow 
any other nation in the world, have proceeded in a very cunning 
way to blind the American public. None of them ever discuss 
the great question that should govern such wonderful pre- 
paredness. They content themselves in trying to show how we 
could be greatly injured by some foreign power. They do not 
stop to consider that the foreign power may have sense enough 
not to attempt to attack a country of this size and resources. 
They do not stop to consider what justification there could pos- 
sibly be for any of those foreign powers warring with us. They 
do not stop to tell us the real condition of these countries or 
any of them for aggressive warfare after they are through 
with their present blood-letting process. They picture them 
with armies landing in every port of this great country. They 
tell us that with such an immense coast line we must have a 
comparatively immense Navy to defend it. They carefully con- 
ceal from us the fact that from every port on this immense 
coast line could issue submarines and war vessels and that the 
enemy would have just that many more places that it must 
also guard. They do not tell us what our own submarines and 
cruisers might be doing to the commerce of the other nation 
and to their troop transports while they would be engaged in 
the folly of attempting to land troops on our soil. They do not 

to us exactly how Great Britain, with about 40,000,000 
people and with her very life depending upon taking care of her 
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channels of ocean trade, could spend her energies in landing 
troops away from her base of supplies in a vast country reach- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific and containing more than 
100,000,000 people. There is no mention made of what we would 
be doing. The man who does any thinking knows that Great 
Britain will never wage a war with us except it be a wholly 
defensive one on her part. 

Mr. President, 16 years ago on the floor of the Senate I pro- 
pounded to the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs the 
question of why about every five years, or about the time that 
any warship should be completed, it should be found to be out 
of date, not sufficiently powerful, and armed with guns of too 
short a range; why it was not better for us to look ahead, 
to go at once to the full limit of possibilities in speed and 
earrying power of our naval guns and coast-defense guns, rather 
than each year trying to go a little step ahead of some other na- 
tion? I have never received an answer to that question, although 
20 years ago the necessity of cruisers more speedy than those of 
any of the enemy, of guns more powerful than those of the 
enemy, was just as apparent as it is to-day. We could have 
crossed that gap at one bound just as well as to spend hundreds 
of millions for vessels which would be antedated before com- 
pleted. But we followed the advice of our naval board, and 
8 we are complaining of the comparative inadequacy of our 

avy. 

The scare-head lines of our press call attention to the fact 
that our coast guns can not carry as far as the guns of some 
of the heavier dreadnaughts. Very well; that is easily remedied ; 
make them bigger. No one objects to that; everyone would vote 
for that. And while we are about it, make them larger than 
any other gun that was ever made. Take time by the forelock 
and reach the limit in the beginning. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS. In his testimony before the Committee on 
Military Affairs Gen. Weaver, who is in command of the Coast 
Artillery, testified that our coast defenses are the best in the 
world, and that all that is needed to make them effective is 
a greater force of men and the increase of the trajectory of 
the guns; that that done they would have no superior, even 
with the present size of guns, anywhere in the world. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am glad to hear it, Mr. President, be- 
cause I saw in the New York papers, but a very short time ago 
in one of their scare articles, that any one of those great dread- 
naughts could be out at sea and destroy the city of New York, 
as we did not have a coast gun that could reach them. I did 
not believe it at the time, but that is the stuff that is being fed 
to the American people; thdt is the stuff that we gather in this 
Battle Cry of Peace play that pictures New York in the hands 
of the Germans. 

Everyone will agree to vote the money necessary for purposes 
of defense. If you are fearful of some nation half our size 
attempting to land men and support them in a country of our 
territorial dimensions, just build enough submarines to make 
it too hazardous for any nation to so attempt. There will be 
no one objecting to such preparedness for defense. 

But when it comes to demanding that we impose upon our 
people, even though we can stand it, such a burden as has been 
imposed upon the peoples of Europe to maintain a navy arma- 
ment as large as the largest in one ocean and half as large again 
in the other we then have a right to ask the reasons. Germany 
does not need as large a navy as Great Britain in order to live. 
The reason is manifest. She can live—with great economy, we 
may admit—though cut off from the rest of the world. Great 
Britain can not live six months under such conditions. Her very 
life depends on her keeping open the channels of ocean trade. 
Her people must be fed and they must be clothed, and she can 
not produce enough to clothe and feed them. Her policy of a 
navy big enough to cope with any two nations of Europe is a 
sane policy just so long as nations settle their differences by the 
gauge of battle. No such condition confronts the United States. 
We not only can produce everything that is necessary for our 
people to live on, but we can produce it ten times over. We 
could live and be prosperous if there was nothing else in the 
world but ourselves. Our life does not depend upon a great 
navy like that of Great Britain. The only purpose of such a 
navy would be to be able to erush any other country in the 
world, because with our size, our resources, and our population, 
and with such an army, we would have no difficulty in accom- 
plishing that feat. 

The knowledge of our potential power to-day by other nations 
of the world is so well understood that those nations would sub- 
mit to any just demand rather than dare to wage war with us, 
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I do not mean that we could have our own way in everything. 
In the mighty struggle now going on across the ocean I have no 
doubt but that if we would make such demands on Germany as 
would spell defeat to her she would take her chances rather 
than submit to it. I have no doubt but that if we would make 
such demands upon Great Britain that it would be equivalent 
to pushing her off the plank on which she is now struggling 
in the waves of war she would fight us rather than go down 
to death without a fight. But neither of these countries and 
no other country in the world to-day is going to battle us 
unless we carry our demands of what we claim to be our rights 
outside the pale of international justice. We do not need a 
navy big enough to carry on a war of aggression on our part 
and overcome the biggest navy of the world. I go further and 
declare that we ought not to have such a navy. I can imagine 
no one thing that would be worse for a man than to be more 
powerful than all other men. I know of no more dangerous 
condition of a country from every moral standpoint than to be 
in a position where it knows that it is not responsible to world 
sentiment and fears no danger to itself. Such a condition is not 
necessary for the true advancement of any nation in the world 
and it is most detrimental to national character. Why, Mr. 
President, that is just what the world is claiming ails Germany, 
that her military power has made her a menace to world peace. 
We are all of the same Caucasian race, and the same cause will 
operate the same way. 

If it would make Germany a menace to the world, it would 
make any other country having supreme power a menace to the 
peace of the world. Our citizenship is made up of Germans, 
English, Scandinavians, Irish, Scotch, Poles, Russians, Greeks, 
and Italians. They bring over to us the same characteristics 
that ‘their ancestors had in their own homes. The same in- 
herited characteristics under the same conditions which will 
produce the same results. If the mighty war power of Ger- 
many is a danger to the world, then putting us upon an equal 
condition in the world would undoubtedly detract from our 
peaceful proclivities. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to his colleague? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA. Is it not possible that in speaking of the 
preparedness of Germany the public has been misinformed as to 
the appropriations made by that Government for the navy? I 
read the other day a statement, which I believe is true, that dur- 
ing the last decade we haye appropriated $1,200,000,000 for our 
Navy and Germany during that same period has appropriated 
only $900,000,000. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. THOMAS. Since 1901 our appropriations for naval pur- 
poses have exceeded those of any other nation except Great 
Britain. ` 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is true. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. GRONNA. If my colleague will pardon me, I simply 
want to add to what I said, that in that same statement I saw 
that during the time Germany had added in number to her craft 
260 or more ships and the United States had added in number 64. 

MIL(TARISM. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I know at heart the American people are 
opposed to the militarism suggested in the program for a million 
soldiers ready for immediate action. 

What do we mean by militarism? It means, first, a non- 
producing official aristocracy, raised by the people themselves 
above themselves, maintained by the people by taxing themselves 
to support a society which pays no taxes itself, produces nothing 
itself, is freed from all anxieties and worries incident to the 
ordinary life of humanity, and is assured support throughout its 
entire existence, subject to no vicissitudes of success and failure 
that beset the path of the ordinary mortal—a caste that may 
retire from even the light duties of making reports or signing 
balance sheets at the age of 62 or 64 years, with salaries going 
on just the same, which salaries must be paid by those who 
have labored strenuously during a long life and who must still 
follow their trade until the working tools fall from the feeble 
hands of age. 

It means throwing into our midst army and navy societies 
and auxiliary army and navy societies composed of wives and 
daughters, to conduct a campaign of movies and theatricals to 
increase their numbers and powers, to fill the country with 


lurid pictures of captured American citizens, their inhabitants 
enslaved by imaginary buccaneers, of a giant beaten to death 
by a dwarf, a whale swallowed by a catfish. 

It means a tendency toward the development of the arrogant 
side of humanity and the dwarfing of the manly independence 
of it. It means punishment in court-martial proceedings for 
minor offenses against haughtly demeanor so out of proportion 
to the importance of such offense that it shocks our sense of 
justice. It means what we have all learned very lately that 
court-martial justice is generally so excessive and might be 
called barbarous in some instances. If a servant or employee 
in civil life resents abuse by master or employer with a blow, 
a civil court might, for the sake of upholding the peace and 
order of the community, impose a fine of $10 or a sentence of 
10 days’ imprisonment. If a private soldier, exasperated by 
discourteous treatment that any true American ought to resent, 
resents with physical force, he is sent to the penitentiary for 
five years, and that five years very often in its final result is 
equivalent to a death sentence. This is the difference between 
civil justice and military justice. That is one of the reasons 
why the American people have a dread of military’ domination. 

It means just what it has grown to mean in some of the old 
countries of the world, that the civilian has no right that 
the military is bound to respect. If the young officer with 
strutting mein shoves the civilian off the walk in one of these 
military-dominated countries, the latter dare not resent it man- 
fully, because he knows the awful penalty of lése majesté. 

There is no evading the truth that a mighty standing army 
with the officials that command it as a separate institution in 
this country means the division of our citizenship into civil and 
military castes, just exactly what it has dune in other coun- 
tries. Americanism and militarism can not walk hand in hand. 
FROM WHAT SPRINGS THIS DEMAND FOR OVERPOWERING MILITARY FORCE? 

Mr: President, when we get right down to the basis of the 
sentiment which actuates so many Americans, and which is so 
strongly reflected in this Congress and in this Senate in the 
demand for a gigantic naval and military program, I find that 
this sentiment is founded upon a sense of pride rather than a 
sense of danger. $ 

-We love to exult in the knowledge of our superior power. We 
want other nations to fear us. We want this country to be 
bigger than any other country in the world not only in terri- 
torial domain but in everything that makes for power and pre- 
ponderance. We have seen the same sentiment reflected in the 
jealousy and envy that often exist between two neighboring 
cities—a jealousy of the size, the wealth, the population of 
another city. We have seen that envy become so tense as to 
result in the padding of the census of one or the other that it 
might outstrip its neighbor in bigness. We have altogether too 
many people in the world who mistake this sentiment for 
patriotism. It is nothing more or less than common, everyday 
yanity. You never hear of such a city working itself up to a 
white heat to demonstrate that it has a higher standard of civic 
righteousness or citizenship or a higher degree of excellency in 
any respect than its neighbor. It is the vanity of bulk rather 
than a just pride of. quality. 

Naturally these persons can not find much use for those whom 
they denominate “sentimentalists,” who believe that national 
character is of more importance than national prowess, who 
believe that the sentiment that thou shalt not steal or bribe is 
of more importance to our country than a strip of Nicaraguan 
territory or the coveted coaling station in Francesco Bay. 

No, Mr. President, we are deceiving the people of the United 
States in projecting upon the black curtain of fear this ghost 
of unpreparedness, unless we mean to make war and not merely 
to defend ourselves against war. 

IN THE MIDST OF ARMAMENTS WE MUST BE ARMED. 

Mr. President, since the initiation of this movement to change 
our ancient policy from the paths of peaceful progress to the 
pathway of military prowess, we find the press slurring those 
whom it calls “ pacifists,” picturing them as a spineless people, 
who would rather retreat than fight. It may be that my obser- 
vation of the true courage and fighting qualities of men in gen- 
eral has been of the exception rather than the rule, but I do 
not believe it. From my own observation, if I were to select a 
man upon whom I was to rely for courage of conviction, for 
staying qualities, one who would fight to the death for a prin- 
ciple, and against all odds, I should always select the man 
whose words and efforts are for peace. I would never in the 
world select the bully or the braggart. The rule that holds 
good as between individuals would equally hold good as be- 
tween collections of individuals which make a state or_a nation. 

The “pacifists” who do not believe in such preparedness 
as the conditions of the country demand are so neglible in num- 
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bers that they need not be taken into consideration. While I 
believe, and believe firmly that the time will come, and meas- 
ured by the life of nations, will come soon, when there will be 
an international code of rights, liabilities, and duties of na- 
tions, subscribed to by all the great nations of the world, and 
enforced by combined action against any one of the member- 
ship which should defy its rules, and that those rights and 
liabilities will be, by compulsory process, determined by a great 
international court, I nevertheless know that such time has not 
yet arrived; that so long as there is no power other than the 
unrestrained will of any great nation to check it, so long will 
greed and selfishness prevail over right, so long will the stronger 
of nations impose upon the weaker, and so long will it be neces- 
sary for each nation to meet force with force. 

But, Mr. President, this does not necessitate enslaving the 
populations of the great nations of the earth to maintain 
national life and national rights. 

Mr. President, is there any general safe and sane rule which 
should govern a nation in the character and extent of its naval 
and military program or preparedness? If so, what is it? 
And if there is such a rule, should we not follow it, measure up 
to its demands, and keep within its limits? 

The first duty of a nation is to defend its territory from in- 
vasion or subjugation. No matter what the cost to its people, 
its bounden duty is to maintain such a navy and at least the 
nucleus of such an army and such coast defenses as are ample 
for such purpose; second, a sufficient army and navy to guard 
its vital interests. In respect to this, one nation’s requirement 
might be almost wholly in her navy, another’s in her army, an- 
other’s in both army and navy, and still another may be so 
situated that she is not liable to be molested. 

What, then, do we need? With newer and longer range guns 
to replace the older ones of our shore batteries, with submarine 
flotilla to supplement these stationary defenders of our coasts, 
with a sufficient equipment of aeros, with a steady, progressive 
growth and development of our program, followed so nee 
years, for cruisers and dreadnaughts, and with a system 
training of either our State militia or the cadets of high schools 
and colleges, which would give us a peace army fit for an 
emergency that might suddenly be forced upon us, we shoul 
be able to meet, and meet successfully, the prowess of any two 
nations of the world. 

Mr. President, we are in danger of sacrificing our ancient 
policy of aggrandizement in the arts of peace, a policy which 
our splendid isolation makes possible—we are in danger of sur- 
rendering that for the aggrandizement of milit prowess. It 
is the vanity of power gaining mastery over the just pride of a 
higher, better, and more humane enlightenment. 

You are seeking to stampede our people by the cry of danger 
that you may overthrow our ancient policy. As the false cry 
of fire in a crowded hall will for a moment destroy the higher 
sentiment of chivalry and cause the weak and helpless to be 
trampled to death beneath the feet of the strong, so your false 
danger cry will dethrone the loftier sentiment and policies of 
this country and crown the god of brute force, into whose 
rapacious jaws you will pour the golden stream of wealth drawn 
from the toil and sweat of our people. 
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McCUMBER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mn. Mecp unn: — Tid vg to your letter asking for certain 
statistics, you are informed that it is ver, 3 difficult indeed to obtain any 
data that are accurate, and it — oy peter that the information 
furnished you is nothing more than an estimate, and these estimates 
differ very widely. 

There are no lists of casualties that give an accurate idea of the real 
conditions. Germany omits to pouan — oa wounds; France publishes 
no list at all; the Russian lists are d ectives in all lists the same name 
may occur more than once; a raat majority of the more slightly 
wounded or slightly diseased men go back in a short time = the rae 
and many of more serious cases do the same; mar ira 8 greeg 4 
lists have been received at the Army War College. e Britt list is 
the latest. The rest date from July, 


Casualties. 

France (estimated 800,000 killed) — 2, 000, 000 

German (ostima ted 580,000 killed)-——- ; 500, 

Austria-Hunga AAS ERE RI — 2) 000; 000 

Russia (estimated "1,000,000 1e 5, 000, 000 

Great: BINE so er aa eaa LETA cee A N. 

Ital - 175, 000 
228, 000 
160, 000 
350, 000 


There are wide discrepancies in all these estimates. Mr. Simonds 


estimate of the same tossed up % July 41 18 2,040,000} tae Geneva Hed 


osses at 2,115,500; the Russian loss has 
estimated at ig Sete 3.500, 000 1 to 8,600,000, which is Legge foe to be 
of course, include prisoners and missing, as 


This is probably a accurate a list as could be mad 

With reference to your secon ee tee the following estimate is 
made of the indebtedness in the belligerents, to include the 
Ist of January, 1916: 


SIT RISER 08 TEAN Se en aoe Ae fo ee 8 oo Ag 
REF — ——— 7.500, 000; 000 
eee (includes | reported loans to Turkey ‘and Bul- 

Fe PSS cAI it OE EES MEE AAO hoe 8, 000, 000, 000 
Austria . SRE — — 5, 500, 000, 000 
1111 ——— TTT 4 500, 000, 000 

Total ___.. c eee 


Referring to your third question asked in your letter, it is absolutely 
i gen to give even an estimate of the property destroyed. No data 
ch to base an estimate, and reports differ widely. 
The cloned pers are furnished for your information. 
Very truly, yours, 


H. L. SCOTT, 
Secretary of War ad interim. 
APPENDIX B. 
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Table of naval losses of the * eee since the outbreak of 


[The following table is 3 8 various articles appearing in the 
= of 2 several belligerent nations. These reports are so contradic- 
that it is impossible to furnish an absolutely correct list of vessels 
lost to date. In many cases the belligerent powers have failed to ac- 
mepri pak wai 4 losses of all the vessels. No attempt has been made to 
include herein of the various trawlers, mine sweepers, and such odd 
small craft w may have been destroyed while mine sweeping or on 
submarine ral fered ] 


= ashore, Tsing Tao, Sept. 4, 1914. 

be a od hy German er 8-90 

8 0 e Sade w 1914. cite 
‘Tsing ao, Nov. 11, 1914. 

Sunk by Ge cruisers at Tahiti, 


is 55 Sale with each other Oct. 


Sunk by German cruiser Emden at 
abana, Oct. 28, 1914. 

— 5 by Austriaus at at Pola, Dec. 23, 
Reported to have been lost in Janu- 


gunk’ at the 8 Dardanelles, Jan. 15, 1918. 
ustrian mine off Antivari, 
ae 3 1 1915. 


Sunk at the Dardanelles, Mar. 18, 1915. 

Torpedoed by Austrian ‘submarine in 

the Straits of Otranto, Ape 25, 1915. 
y- 


Ser prada ps 20 man 

off Cane Tadias Tal: 1513. 
Sunk gt the Dardanelles, July 20, 1915. 
Sunk by submarine off Rhodes, Sept. 


sunk, in the Sea of Marmora, Nov. 3, 


sunk t by mine. 
Sunk in the Adriatio by an Austrian 
ship about Dec. 5, 1915. 


in thi Adriatic. May 24, 1915. 
e 

T oed and sunk an Austrian 

submarine, June 17, 1915. 8 
Lea Armored 9,958 Sunk an Austrian submarine in 

cruiser. the Adriatic, July 7, 1915. 
Garibaldi. . 7,284 orpedoe 8000 n eee sub- 
* 
F Torpedo boat 118 ee uae submarine off 
enice, 100 26, 1915 

W snssiperst 3 118 | Sunk by one of her own mines while 
mine la; off Salvore July, 1915. 
Nereide............ Submarine. .../221/315 | Sunk by ian submar. Adri- 


atic, Aug. 5, 1915. 
Benedetto Brin... Battleship....| 13, 215 nae i gn 


in the Adriatic Dec. 17, 


TTW 


— Gorman submarine in Baltic, 


Auxiliary 


cruiser. 
Gunboat...... Reported by Turks as having been 


195 a Turkish destroyer, Oct. 
sunkt 25 ‘Genta submarine in Baltic, 


June 4, 1915. 
Sunk by Germans in Baltic Sea, Aug. 
20, 3 
TURKEY? 
Burak Reis. Gunboat....-. — to avoid capture, Oct. 31, 
Messudyehb........- ir by British 25 Bes. 14 101 B-11 in 
Mejidieh.........-.] Cruiser... ---- sank by by ‘Russian mine fa in the Gulf of 
Demir Hissar. .....| Torpedo boat 2 cof anni interned at Chios, Apr. 
Pelenk-I-Derih.....| Gunboat...... sunki in the Ses of Marmora by British 
3 submarine, May 24, 1915. 
Marmaris do... pup b ne British’ in Tigris River, 
Nagara.............| Transport.....}........ sunk b by British submarine in the Sea 
S of Marmora, May, 1915. 
Yadikar Milet... . Destroyer Sunk by a Bri submarine, May, 
1915. 
Barbarossa Kheyr- T oed b PaRa in the Sea ol 
Ed-Din. eee ug. 9, 1 
Yar Hissar. ........| Destroyer Sunk by British a oE in the Sea 
of Marmora, Dec. 3, 1915. 
AUSTRIA. 
Zen 1 b i, tot 7 5 h fleet off Antivari 
1 
19 uͤ—ͤ—y—— eer eeescee Struck a mine and sank at entrance to 
Pola, ar „ 18, 1914. 
N Struck a 0 sank off Shabatz, 
Oct, 23, 1914 
Kaiserin Elizabeth. Cruiser fusk b her own crew at Tsing Tao, 
ov. 7, 1911. 
Beethoven.... Training ship Stroek a mine and foundered, Dec. 17, 
ee e ene = ‘by an Italian destroyer, May 27, 
U- 8 . 45 France to have been sunk 
seroplane in the Adri- 
ee 1, 1915. 
Ul b N TO ANTT S, and sunk by an Italian 
Eg = the upper Adriatic, 
Aug. 12, 191 
SS · ( TS dee Sunk by French destroyer Bisson, 
Aug. 13, 1915. 
GERMANY.? 
Königin Luise powe b Rise aT destroyer in North 
TT gunk | tgs ‘British cruiser Birmingham, 
Moewe...........-. Sunk by her own crow at ys Srnec 
when ish vessels appeared, 
cht: 14, 1914. 
Prince Adalbert. * by British cruiser, August, 
o aul dence ser neers 112 by British cruiser, Aug. 15, 
Hedwick von Wiss- | Gunboat...... ores, by greu on Lake Nyasa, 
Kaier Wilhelmder| Auxiliar y , cruiser Highflyer, 
Grosse. cruiser are 1914. 
Magdeburg.. small cruiser.. Ran ashore in fog in . — and blown 
up by hee own crow after E 2 
ment with Russians, Aug. 27, 1914. 
Mans. iscesescese Protected 
cruiser. Sunk by British forces in the North 
Koeln. 
A 5 Sea, Aug. 28, 1914. 
V-157. 
Bethania.......... 8 by British cruiser, Sept. 7, 
Spreewald. . 0 te by British cruiser, Sept. 12, 
A Protected Sunk by British submarine E-9 in 
cruiser. North € Sea, Sept. 13, 1914. 
t Various German reports state that Russian men-of-war were destro in the 
several minor e hg paring goer in she Baltic. These losses were never officially an- 
nounced by the 


In addition to the above, 8 Turkish men-of-war may have been destroyed 
around the Dardanelles and in the Black Sea. R from England, Russia, 
and Turkey in regard to these operations are 59 ing that it is impossible to 


accurately state what Turkish vessels have been destroyed, especially transports 
iy 


3 In addition to the above there seems to be no doubt but that a great number ok of 
German submarines have destroyed around the British Isles and 
the Dardanelles. exact number oi 


near 
d tnd ner he Dardanelles: Th act number of Gerad sb» 
See er cad pais tae ee 

About. 
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Marcu 17, 


tish | cruiser, 
8 ane: 


oe. by Preach gunboat at Cameroon, 


Captured b 
. River, Ot 1 lie c 
Nerz Bes, Oct. 6 5 111 


Sunk by her 1 crew at Yap Island 
75 5 Japanese fleet, Oct. 7, 


Sunk t b 
e 1 8 prior Aa evacuation 
captured by ' by an «English erniser 
Sunk by British cruiser in Indian 
Ocean, Oct. 16, 1914. 


tured English cruiser in the 
Loe — clai: Ds 


17, 1915. 


Sunk by English destro; in North 
Sea, Oct. 17, 1914. — i 


ee by Australian forces, Oct. 

Driven ashore and wrecked by her 
‘Own crew = Spe Tao 5 75 . 

e Japanese 

chiho, Oct. 20, 1914. s 

Ran on a German mine and sunk near 
Wilhelmshaven, Nov. 3, 1914. 

Sunk by Germans in Kiao-Chau Bay 
belore brid mp tin (Nov. 7, 1915), 
5 Tao to all 


Sunk by Australian cruiser Sydney i 
Indian 7 ney in 


N Auxili Sank e erulier { 
avurra [Auxiliar 
crulser. ‘Atlantic Nov. 11, 1914. 5 
Karisruhe...... No oficial report by any of the bel- 
ligerents as to aia the vessel's destruc- 
tion. Press state that she 
—. te tid lown up by an in- 
explosion while erulsing tn in 
the he Atlantic Ocean in Novem 
A Accidentally rammed and sunk by a 
8 vessel in Baltic Noy. 22, 
U-18.............-.] Submarine....!........ Destroyed tbe English destroyer 
ft Shoten coast Nov. 23, 1914. 
Scharnhorst suk D rok Dy E n forces off the Falk- 
Dee. 8, 1914. 
Bee EE. PETEA Do. 
C Do. 
ee S Do. 
Friederic No official report as to ene? loss of this 
vessel. Press how- 


reports state. 
ever, that she was lost in the Baltic 
in December, 1914. 
8 by the French to have been 
5 eee of Havre disguised 
as a French collier 
Sunk by hres “cruiser Australia 


mann. Jan. 
Bluecher........... Sunk a by British 3 off the Dogzer- 
an. 24 

SS Sunk by British destroyers Mar. 4, 

D Ss sunk by ot cee 
destroyer Ariel, Mar. 10, 1 

Dresden Sunk by British cruisers in Pacific 
Mar. 14, 1915. 

. ͤ ‚ o» D as sunk by British forces 
— 2 apo egg mitted by Ger- 

Macedonia Comes Apr. 5 1915. 


se! a> eal in North 
y1 
ane by British forces about June 8, 


ofeuily announced by Russia as 
; it~ Sapa todd y mine Juno 


Sunk by Russians it in . — Jul 
poo de 


Channel by French 5 — — uly 


45 ite. 
ish forces in R iRiver 
July 155 err a 


1 About. 
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Table of naval losses of the various belligerents, etc.—Continued. 


Table of naval losses of the various belligerents, etc.—Continued. 


Name. 
GERMANY—con. 
G Sunk by 15 3 in North Be aground Dardanelles and də- 
Sea Jul in Hing 28 by own picket boats, Apr. 
Meteor Sunk by on 1 — after attempt- 17, 19 
ing to escape from British forces in 


A the North Sea Aug. 8, 1915. 
3 ine Announced by German Admiralty as 


missing ‘Aug. 10, 1915. 
Announced b Admiralty as 
sunk by — in the Baltic 
an 1915. 


Reported as 
did the Seni of farmora, Apr: , 


by France as having been | Goliath............| Battleship. 12, 950 oed in Dardanelles, May 12, 
sunk b 2 25 boats off y Tapa y. 
the B. coast Aug. 22, 1915. 
„ A Admiralty as 


‘ted as ha near 
iga in the Balticand p probably lost 
Aug. 19, 1915. Not . — by 


Germany. 
sunk by the Russians in the 
altic Aug. 19, 1915, 
ted as sunk in the Baltie in 


Re “as sunk by British subma- 
E-19 between Denmark and 
Sweden Oct. 14, 1915. Not con 


firmed, 
noone Sunk by arg submarine in Baltic 
cruiser. Oct. 23, 1 
„ das} COMDEKIMO Swe N Interned 2 Holland. Reported as 
' being the U-$, but this vessel had 
been officially r ted as having 
8 the British. 


3 Sunk by British submarine in the 
cruiser, Baltic Nov. 7, 1915. 
S Sve eke} UDINE MMass Sti bac pans Reported by British Admiralty as . mE as sunk by Turks in 
: having been sunk by a British sea- - Dardanelles, Nov. 5, 1915. 
off Belgian coast Nov. 27, | Tara............... Armored] 6,322 Sunk by German submarine, Nov. 5, 
915. boarding 1915, in Mediterannean Sea. 
Sunk by submarine in the Baltic vessel. 
Dee, 17, 1915. D "oe tian 298 Sunk by rman’ birne ott 
ses Abdel Jel Monaym....}.5 , pae 598 || Sollum Harbor, Nov. 6, 1915. 
2 # iiospital ‘ship. 1, 802 * H, — English Channel, 
ov. 
2 8 2 mine in the North Sea, Aug. | Ramazan.......... Transport 3, 477 2 7 by sea Soe ie yer yas ne in 
* De 
— in collision with a Dutch mer- | Louis Destroyer 865 Wrecked in o Eastern Mediterra- 


nean, Nor. 105 1915. 


chant mip, Sn aug, I s N 


Bnk by: Sea, Sept. | Woodñeld......... Transport Sunk of coast of Morocco, Nov. 30, 
e See ety Ee eee ee 
Ran å + e coast of Scot- | _ Norz. In addition to the above, the press reports that several other English sub- 


marines have been destroyed. The list above includes only those which were ap- 
parently officially announced by the British Admiralty. 


ADDENDUM. 


Norr.—lIn order to bring the preceding table to date (Jan. 26, 1916) 
the following losses must be added : 

To France: Monge, submarine, 392 (7), sunk by Austrians in Adri- 
E 

o Turkey oru 8, gun officially reported by Petrograd 

as sunk in Black Sea December 10, 1915. Ma . 210, ofii- 
cially reported by Petrograd as sunk in Black Sea ber 10, 3 

To Austria: Triglav, destroyer, 787, sunk by gunfire December 29, yi 
1915, in Adriatic. Lika, destroyer, 787, sunk by mine December 29, 
1915, in Adriatic. 


Sunk b German cruiser Koenigs 
at Zanzibar, Sept. 20, 1914. mee 


Sunk by German submarine U-29 in 
the North Sea, Sept. 22, 1914. 


Sunk Bes Set. 1 erman submarine U-9, 
North Oct. 16, 1914. 
Rammed and sunk 


by German ves- 
oo Oct. 18, 1914. 
sunk off 


tleshi off Irish coast, To Germany: Bunz, patrol boat, lost in Baltic December 17, 1915 
Bat 9. . 24,000 1914. Cause not known. pee ons wn armed merchant vessel, ‘captured by British on Lake Tan: 
ish amie e by Brit- ir A> England : Natal, cruiser, 13,660, blew up (internal 12 and 
Nn V Auxiliary 7,409} Ran off Whitby and com- | ank at anchor December 30, 1915. -E, submarine, sank off Holland 
9 miaa y wrecked, Oct. 30, 1914. January 6, 1916. King Edward VII, battleship, 16,350, sunk by mine 
Hermes Light cruiser..| 5,600 | Sunk by German submarine U-27, | January 9, 1916. 


Tue Navy. 
BRLLIGERENTS’ NAVAL LOSSES. 


OTAU — 85 completes the half-yearly volume of Gleanings and Memo- 
for the convenience of readers our table of the officially 
Anote pe naval losses of the baer | mies since the outbreak of war has 
been made up to November 30, 1 
British. 
BATTLESHIPS. Tons, 


810 | Sunk by German submarine while at 

Blown p by i Dy internal losion while 
u W. 

tou james, Nov. . 


Reger hy ress jost; „Dec. 1, 1914. 


Ran ashore, Scotch coast, Dec. 27,1914. 
Sunk b. submarine, North 
Sea, Jan. 1, 1915. 
Lost off Irish coast, January, 1915. 


5 Lew 4 Sale, 1 acer 3, 1915. 
from a trip into the 


D Nord . 00d Hopes ee 14,1 
Wrecked in r6 storm probably in Feb- Aboshi 55 3 12, 630 
R torpedoed gresy 


DE Meee sub- 

marine in Irish Sea, Mar. 12, a — — R Ts 

Sunk in the Dardanelles, Marle AA | Month ...... 
Do. Hawke. 


n. ED SEEDS E ANSEL ER PASO Dee SOL ñ— TC 


1 unidentified wrecked off Scottish coast. 
TORPEDO BOATS. 


BPP elena Oe Eee Warhead, of MS PA ME ee Dn Pe ee 
0. FDR RIOR ONE IIE NIE NI ay 


— — RRO NEAR ee SSS 


ARMED LINERS. 


S PRS EASES) EARP SRB SUE a OIE Re bee ease oe 


BATTLESHIP. 


Fg Te ak BRAT Le EE CLS AE a POTENT N= 


CRUISER. 
RN. lite een AN Ad Ss AS ee ST ae 
GUNBOAT, 


BS RISE ASU EPS a SSRN es ea nS US TSA HA EE N 


70 SUBMARINES. 
Curie. “ This vessel has since been reported as raised by the 
Austrians.) 
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MarcH 17, 


SIE AACS BEE Ce SU ALTE oe Sn 


G WG BESAR et NT 


U-27. 
And six others unidentified. 
DESTROYERS. 


MINE LAYER. 


econ gC A ELS Bee Boece dy BITS a py abet vene bec AL 


Ft ee A PETE PSST Ea OE FT OY ee ST ea 


ARMED LINER. 


PG prs eats E NT E — — OAR 


DESTROYER. 
„ 2 


TORPEDO BOAT. 
No. 2 pee mare ññꝛñů—ñ—ñ——ů——ꝛů——— 
Italian. 


BATTLESHIP. 
eee 


CRUISERS. 


9 —— U——T—VVT————— 
Kaiser Wilhelm nm 
Prinz Eitel — 


Austrian. 


CRUISERS. 


Kolor DUbai a a — — —ͤ — 8,936 
Soe PEE a Seca Ebsco SECS BR SEO — ̃ —— — — 2,800 


GUNBOAT, 
raa o E PESIS RENEE SATEEN ENE E NE ENO 


SUBMARINES. 


Hairródin Barbdaressg. . tne 
Messudiye 


CRUISZR. 
rennt —‚!r ß Ne 
SUNBOATS. 
Berk-a-Satvet______-._--~--------~+---~----------------- 


Demir apf — — — K ——— 97 


Wal T arent ————— 
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SUMMARY. 
British. French, Russian, Japanese, and Italian. 


Number. | Tonnage 


Battleships 
Cruisers 


š 


Battleships.. 33,260 
e e 150, 889 
Gunboats. .. 6,631 
ee gatas sa oaserccnececusCaasmvenseacsyEse 2,945 
Destroyers 4 75 
10, 785 

106, 686 

315, 931 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 13043) 
making appropriations to supply further additional urgent 
deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 1916 and prior 
fiscal years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. MYERS. For that purpose I ask unanimous consent 
that the unfinished business of the Senate be temporarily laid 
aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. THOMAS. I object. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
of the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. MYERS. A parliamentary question, Mr. President. 
What effect would that have, if carried, upon the unfinished 
business of the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would displace it. 

Mr. MYERS. If the appropriation bill is finished before the 
Senate adjourns, and then the unfinished business is taken up 
again, what would the effect be? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If taken up before adjourn- 
ment to-day, it would again become the unfinished business. 

Mr. MYERS. Would it require a motion to take it up and 
make it the unfinished business again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair holds that it would. 

Mr. MYERS. I should like to ask the Senator from Colorado 
why he objects to laying aside the unfinished business to take 
up the appropriation bill, if he will be kind enough to in- 
form me? 

Mr. THOMAS. Let me inquire of the Senator from Virginia 
- what is the nature of the bill which he desires to call up? 
Is it the Indian appropriation bill? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is the urgent deficiency bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. And not the Indian appropriation bill? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Not the Indian appropriation Dill. 

Mr. THOMAS. I withdraw my objection. 

_Mr. MYERS. Then I ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be temporarily laid aside until the deficiency 
bill is disposed of. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course I have no objection to laying the 
unfinished business aside temporarily, and that is all the request 
that is necessary, because as soon as the appropriation bill is 
finished the unfinished business again comes up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to laying 
aside the unfinished business temporarily? The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. ASHURST. Just a moment, Mr. President. I do not 
want to object. I rise simply to give notice that immediately 
upon the conclusion of the urgent deficiency appropriation bill, 
which I apprehend will not take more than 15 or 20 minutes, 
I shall ask the Senate to consider the Indian appropriation 
bill, A shall make that request immediately after this bill is 

nished., 


The question is on the motion 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 13043) making appropriations to supply 
further additional urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1916 and prior fiscal years, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I ask unanimous consent that the 
formal reading of the bill be dispensed with, that the bill be 
read for amendment, and that the amendments of the committee 
be considered as they are reached in the reading of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that course 
will be pursued. The Chair hears none. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the head of “ District of Columbia,” on page 2, after line 
15, to insert: 

For such miscellaneous expenses as may be authorized by the Attorney 
General, including the same objects specified under this head in the 
District of Columbia 9 acts for the fiscal years that follow: 

Nineteen hundred an „ $3,010.64 ; 

Nineteen hundred and fourteen, $192.25; 

Nineteen hundred and eleyen, $6.60. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Naval Estab- 
lishment,” at the top of page 3, to insert: 

BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS. 

Maintenance: For general maintenance of yards and docks, including 
the same objects specified under this head in the naval appropriation 
act for the fiscal year 1916, $52,000. 

Contingent: For contingent expenses and minor extensions and im- 
provements of public werks at navy yards and stations, $85,000. 

Re; and preservation at navy 3 and stations: For repairs 
and preservation at navy yards, coaling depots, coaling plants, and 
stations, $45,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Contingent 
expenses,” on page 3, after line 21, to insert: 


For miscellaneous ditures, including the same objects specified 
under-this head in the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
act for the fiscal year 1912, 55 cents. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Miscellaneous 
objects,” on page 4, after line 7, to insert: 

Enforcement of antitrust laws: For the enforcement of antitrust 
laws, including the same objects specified under this head in the sundry 
civil appropriation act for the fiscal year 1913, $6. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 16, to insert: 

Commissioner of Glacier National Park: Commissioner in Glacier 
The provisions of section 21 of the legislative 
executive, and’ judicial appropriation act, approved May 28, 1896, shali 

ed as pairing the right of sald commissioner to re- 
ceive said salary as herein provided. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I should like to inquire if this 
$1,500 appropriation is a new provision, creating a salary which 
does not now exist? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. That is a salary which is pro- 
vided for by law but has not been paid. 

Mr. GORE. I did not know that we ever overlooked any- 
thing of that sort. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. That is frequently done. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I understand that the amend- 
ment has been adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has been agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Appropriations was, under the head of 
“ United States courts,” on page 5, after line 5, to insert: 

For salaries, fees, and expenses of United States marshals and their 
deputies, including the same objects specified under this head in the 
sundry civil appropriation act for the fiscal year 1915, $27,633.91, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ United States 
courts,” on page 5, after line 5, to strike out: 

t_of th f Ewing C. Bland, f th ia- 

8 tled 1 8 and expenses e Unite Si ates 

courts, 1915,” for the period from December 12, 1914, to and including 

4, 1915, during which od services were rendered by him in 

faith as United States marshal for the western district of Mis- 

souri, is authorized, notwithstanding the fact that his appointment 
was not confirmed by the United States Senate. 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 


That ent of the salary of Ewing C. Bland from the appropria- 
titled a A X States 


riod 
. 1. which period services were rendered by him 
ted States marshal for the western district of Mis- 
souri, is authorized, notwithstanding the fact that his appointment 


was not confirmed by the United States Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I understand that the amend- 
ment now under consideration is offered in lieu of the amendment 
originally reported by the Senate committee, striking out all of 
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the language from line 6 down to and including line 15, on page 
5. I do not think this amendment should be agreed to, but I 
think the House provision should be retained in the bill. I will 
state briefly my reasons for this position. 

The United States marshal for the district for which Mr. 
Bland was subsequently appointed died about February 1, 1914. 
The judge of the district appointed an acting marshal, who 
Served until the President, during the recess of the Senate and 
about the 1st or 2d day of December, 1914, appointed Mr. Ewing 
C, Bland. That officer qualified about the 12th day of December, 
1914, and served as United States marshal of the district for 
which he was appointed until the 4th of March, 1915. The Sen- 
ate on the 6th day of January, 1915, rejected Mr. Bland’s nomi- 
nation, The purpose of the amendment now offered is to au- 
thorize compensation for the time transpiring between the 12th 
day of December, when Mr. Bland qualified, up to the day that 
his nomination was rejected. 

The undisputed facts are that a nomination was sent to the 
Senate on the 7th day of January of another nominee to become 
United States marshal for that district, but no commission was 
issued to him and no action was taken upon that second nomi- 
nation either during that session of the Senate or subsequently. 
So Mr. Bland continued to serve in good faith until the 4th of 
March. 

The Constitution, in Article II, section 2, clause 3, authorizes 
the President in the following language to make appointments to 
fill vacancies happening during the recess of the Senate: 

The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that mpd 
Happen during the recess of the Senate by granting commissions whi 
shall expire at the end of their next session. 

My position is that since this appointment happened, within 
the meaning of the Constitution, during the recess of the Senate 
and the President made the appointment of Mr. Bland to fill 
that vacancy, under the Constitution his commission did not 
expire until the end of the next session of the Senate, which was 
on the 4th of March. Compensation is carried in the House bill 
for the entire period served by Mr. Bland. 

It is not disputed that Mr. Bland performed services up to the 
4th of March, 1915; it is not contended that there was anyone 
else who could have performed the duties of United States 
marshal for that period. Under the Constitution the President 
had the power to make the appointment; and unless Mr, Bland’s 
commission was revoked—and this was not done—his authority 
continued until the 4th of March, notwithstanding the fact that 
he was rejected by the Senate prior to that time, and on the 
6th day of January, 1915. 

I do not deem it entirely material to discuss the power of the 
President to make recess appointments. where vacancies origi- 
nally occurred during the session of the Senate. That, how- 
ever, is the case in this instance. The vacancy originated in 
February, 1914. I believe that the authorities are uniform, in 
so far as any authorities exist upon the subject, that a proper 
construction of the language in the Constitution giving the 
President power to fill vacancies which happen during the recess 
of the Senate,.means, in the language of Mr. Attorney General 
Wirt, vacancies which exist during the recess of the Senate, and 
is not confined to vacancies which originate while the Senate 
is not in session. 

Even if that were not the case, Mr. President, it would be the 
duty, in my judgment, of Congress to pay Mr. Bland his salary 
for the time that he served in this office in good faith, since it 
was the duty of the President, under his general power to 
enforce the laws of the United States, to appoint. some one to 
fill this vacancy. If the President had issued a commission to 
the appointee who was nominated subsequent to the time the 
Senate rejected Mr. Bland, that would in all probability have 
operated as a revocation of the commission of Mr. Bland; or, 
if the Senate had confirmed the subsequent nominee, and a com- 
mission had been issued upon that nomination, it might have 
operated as a revocation of Mr. Bland’s commission; but that 
was not done. So Mr. Bland actually continued to serve until 
the 4th of March, when, under the Constitution, his com- 
mission expired. 

It seems to me to be unfair to him to limit his salary to the 
very brief period between the 12th of December, when he actu- 
ally qualified, and the 6th of January, when he was rejected 
by the Senate. That the President had the power during the 
recess to fill this vacancy, although it originated while the 
Senate was in session, is established by an opinion which goes 
back as early as 1823, rendered by Mr. Attorney General Wirt 
in a case almost exactly analogous to this. I shall not take 
the time of the Senate to now read that opinion in all of its 
details, but I want to call attention to some of its features, 
Mr. Wirt said: 


ilad this vacancy first occurred during the recess of the Senate, n 
doubt would have arisen as to the President's power to fill it. 8 


doubt arises from the circumstance of its having first occurred durin; 
the session of the Senate. But the expression — by the Constitution 


is “happen”; “all vacancies that may happen durt 
the Senate.” The most natural sense ot this t pg 
fall out, to iake pee by accident.” But the expression seems not 
perfectly lear. It may mean “happen to take place '’"—that is, “to 
te *’—under which sense the ident would not have the power 


the recess of 
to chance—to 


or! 
to 


right te bh in ty he — — nod Which of th tw. 
co K 
senses is to be rred? Phe fits 5 — at. h 


refe: t seems t e most accordan’ 
the letter of the Constitution; the second most accordant with ita 
reason and spirit. 


In conclusion, Attorney General Wirt said: 
The construction which I prefer is perfectly innocent, 


That is, the construction sustaining the power of the Presi- 
dent to make the appointment. - 


It can not possibly produce mischief, without imputing 
dent a degree of turpitude entirely inconsistent with 
which his office implies, as well as with the high onsibility and 
short tenure to that office, while at the same it insures 
tion ao ee looked. that the ee eee witht thie nes 

ces 
and safety be regularly ed. = oa 

I ask permission to have printed in the Record at this point 
in my remarks the entire opinion of Attorney General Wirt. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
permission to do so is granted. 

The opinion referred to is as follows: 

OFFICE oF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
October £2, 1823. 

Sin: Under the act of the 15th of May, 1820, “to limit the term 
of office certain officers therein namon etc, I find that Gen. 
Swartwout’s commission as Navy agent at New York expired during 
the last session of the Senate. our nomination of another person to 
or eed vacancy was not confirmed by the Senate, and the vacancy 


exists. 
It is the case, th of a vacancy which arose dur the sessio 
of the Senate, but which, from the circumstance thee aes been —— 
tioned, con to ist in the recess 


to the Presi- 
the character 


So ae 
ppen during 
chal expire 
this vacancy first occurred during the recess of the Senate, no 


Had 
doubt would have arisen as to the President’s power to fill it. The 
doubt arises from the circumstance of its having first occurred during 


commissions w. 


is happen — all vacancies that may n during the recess of 
te.” The most natural sense term is “to chance—to 
fall out—to take by aceident.“ But the expression seems not 


perfectly clear. It mean “ pen to take pisos" tant is, to 
te — under which sense the President would not have ed power 
sense, 


exist,” under which sense the dent would have the 


righ commission. Which of these two senses 
is to be 8 The first seems to me most accordant with the 
255 8 e Constitution; the second, most accordant with its reason 
an 

The of the Constitution seems to me to result in this: 


meaning 
That the President alone can not make a permanent appointment 
to those offices; that to render the appointment permanen 
e the consent of the Sena 


shall exist which the public 


it must 
te; but that whensoever a yacanc 
interests require to be immediately fill 


and in filling which advice and consent of the Senate can not be 
immedia asked because of their recess, the President shall have the 
power of it by an appointment to continue only until the Senate 


upon it, or, in the language of the Constitution, till 


Sites 5 pornom of aii 5 was oe — pomu 
and powers adequate urpose were con- 
resident shail 


veyed. But if the not have the power to fill a 
vacancy th tanced, the powers are te to the purpose, 
and the substance of the Constitution will to a dubious 


construction of its letter. 
Put the case of a vacan 
pact 
e 
cy may paralyze 
branch our internal lice ; 
ublic interests may ly demand that it shall be ediately 
led. But the vacanc: happened to occur during the session of the 
Senate, and if the President's power is to be limited to such vacancies 
onan happen to occur during the recess of the Senate the vacancy 
in the case put must continue, however ruinous the consequences ma 
be to the public. Cases of this character might be easily multiplied, 
and it would seem to me highly desirable to avoid a construction which 


would produce effects so 2 1 if it can be done 

wa a just re: — to Ne = Constitution. 5 
ow, we word “happen” as merely equiva- 

— 5 to “ 8 — as I think we peithnatels do—then 


ty happen to exist at a time when 
the Senate can not be consulted as to fil them may be temporarily 
filled e t, and the whole purpose of the Constitution is 
letely accomplished. f 

T casual which has ee the cooperation of the Senate 
iypothetically stated above. It may arise 
uses—the sudden dissolution of that body by 
convulsion of nature; the falling of the building in which they 
their sessions; a sudden and destructive pestilence, disabling or 

ying a qoyum of that body; such an invasion of the enemy 
as renders their reassemblage elsewhere impracticable or inexpedient ; 


1 22 


some 
hold 


and a thousand other causes which can not be foreseen. It m: 
too, from their rejecting a nomination by the President in 
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nay, even ty of the Nation, may require it 5 fe 
filled. Looking to the reason of the case, why should not the Presiden’ 
have the power to fill it? In reason, it y imma- 
terial when the vacancy first arose, the 
session of the Senate or during their recess it equally uires be 
filled. The Constitution does not look to the moment the or! 

of the vacancy, but to the state of = at the point of time at — ch 
the President is called on to act. Is the Senate in session? Then he 
Is it — . Then the 


ne — of the Co 5 stitution, which 1s is 
compatible with its reason, an Ha Bice le, 2 
time. it offers no violence to its language. And these, I 
the ie opposti points to which 7 sound construction looks. 


This seems to me 


The op 
the mere purpose ; and, 
eral, its tendency is to defeat the sub- 

ent, and to produce the most em- 


possibly mischief wi i ting to 15 Dezent 3 
oduce out impu e 
of of turpitnde entirely 5 with the character which 8 


1 ee 
servant, 


To the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

(1 Opin., p. 631.) 

Mr. ROBINSON. The next case in which the question seems 
to have arisen was in 1832, when Mr. Attorney General Taney, 
who, as we all know, was afterwards Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in another case very 
similar to this expressed the same opinion as that asserted by 
Mr. Wirt. He held that— 

The President has power. during the recesses of the Senate, to 
fill vacancies that may happen to exist in the subordinate offices of 
the Government, and is not limited in its exercise to those which 
occur d g recesses. 

It was the intention of the Constitution that the offices created by 
law, and which are Ne oe current operations of 7 — Gov- 
ernment, should always be d that, when vacancies happen, 
they shall not be protracted beyond d the time necessary for the 
dent to fill them. 

I ask unanimous consent at this point to include in the 
Record the opinion of Attorney Taney. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
permission to do so is granted. 

The opinion referred to is as follows: 

ATTORNEY GENERAL’S Cr 


uly 19, 1832. 
In obedience to your 8 I proceed to state my opinion 
in relation to the appointment a register of of the land office for the 
Mount Salus district, in the State of —＋ 
The facts in nage 3 I understand to be After the oo 


ment of Con; the 3d of March, 1831, and before their meeting 
In December of In the above-men- 


Wu. WIRT. 


Sin: 


July, the last day of the tion was moved 
and considered : 

“ Resolved, That the President of the United States be informed that 
it is not the intention of the Senate to take any proceeding on the 
eo of Samuel 3 to be register of the’ land office Š: Mount 
Salus, in Mississipp 5 e presen 

This resolution was ordered to He on the Peg zo the Senate 
he matter. 


the Constitution Seniors Pos 
The Constitution gives him the right “to pA up all . that 
toppen during the recess of the Senate, by granting commissions 
hen ll expire at the end of their next session. 
The appointment of Mr. Gwinn 9 — last recess “filled 
the yacancy which had then eo arr the office remained 1; 
and there was no vacancy, from the ime of his appointment and 
acceptance until the close of the late session. The nomination made 
not being confirmed by the Senate, the commission granted the 
President ired at the end of the session; and the moment it 
closed the G esor See ene i ae es S DEY weeks 


It bas, I know. seat eee a te eet Ss See ee DET Agen 
to make the appointment, the vacancy must take place during the re- 
«ess; in other words, — the office must be full at the time of the 

te and cant afterwards. 


adjournment of the Sena become va 
can not think that this is the true iator rotation of the article in 
The Constitution was formed for practical purposes, and a 


question. 


constraction that defeats a very object of the grant of power can — 
be id by tare the intention of the 8 bing — —. 
offices crea’ and necessary to 0 ons o 
Government should always — f at al that t the vacancy 
should not be a protracted on vernment can not go on, nor an 
complish the purposes for which it is established without having the 
Services Page pro officers to execute the various duties 5 RSA 
law. To guard aga inst any abuse of the A E pee 
obation of the Senate is req as 1 

the vario 2 8 erann to to 

nt be found to exist dur- 


on the 


every 
calling them together upon every one of the vacancies which might un- 
expectedly be found to * a the recess. But the control of the 
Senate over appointments to such vacancies is effectually preserved by 
the limited term for which the President is authorized to make them. 
Suppose an officer to die in a distant part of the United States and his 
death not to be known at Washington until after the adjournment; 
must the office remain vacant until the Senate can be convened? is 
admitted by everyone that the President may appo. point in such cases, 
and the practice of the Government has continually conformed to that 
construction. But if the Constitution ena bean that the office should 


be full at the time of the a t and that the vacancy sho 
take place afterwards, then aM tne ae ot could not . for in 
the cases above mentioned the enn session and 
the office is not full at the time of * It . 
cant the moment the incumbent * the ne notice does 3 

than inform the President that a ed; — ME Io in- 


vacancy has hap 
forms him, at the same opens that it took = nee whi the Senate was 
in session and not during the recess. 


I am aware that it has been said that in th 


pening after the adjo t an 
so Rr . perep — to the admitted fact? There are no 
words in the Cons on that justify such an retation. It does 
not speak of the —— of a vacancy, but of the existence of a vacancy. 
It does not say if a yacan cy shall become known, but if a vacancy s 
“ happen ” and if the words of the Constitution sine peewee — 
those vacancies only which take place after the urnment, then the 
vacancies which I nore just mentioned could not be filled. 

It is manifest, however, that the tion could not have in- 


a vacancy has happened he roces and the President may fill 
t. appears to be he e common d natural im of the 
words used. The pen same thing as if the —— . nad 


* 
said “if there happen t 
framers of the Constitution ja 
the concurrence of the Sena 


ept 

purpose ot avoiding the EER of the Senate; and the word“ happen 
the class and kind of vacancies and not the particu- 

lar time * which they took place. 
suggest another case, showing that the restricted construc- 
tion contended for can not be the one contemplated by the framers of 
the Constitution. Suppose a no tion made to a vacant office and 
confirmed by the Senate; the office is not full until the person ap- 
inted accept. Suppose be refuses eR cecal lle ape paet anrod 
own until after “the adjournment; in such a case, the original va- 
cany would remain unfilled, and, as it — rool place d the session 
and not after the adjournment, the President could not it. It can 
not imagined that such cases were intended to be excepted out of 


the power granted to him. 
if possessed by the President, may 


It has been said 5 
be so used as to defeat the ere of the ‘Constitution and exclude 
answer to such an 


5 ey given to p: 
s case the 3 ha ve * a full opportunity of acting, 


“Imve 
not acted, and have held the nomination under advisement and left it 
te dail Girone a TTT They must be sup to 
have had sufficient reasons for k tion in power 


and suspending gh action upon dent could not nomi- 
nate another person for the same office until this was di of and 
was either withdrawn D by him or finally acted on by the te. And 
as the Senate have had an opportunity of acting, but have determined 
to suspend their decisien, I can not see how an appointment now made 
by the 8 can be ri, igre to interfere with the rights of the 
Senate. There is nothing the case that can be construed into a 
desire to avoid their constitutional control. 

If, however, the restricted interpretation contended for were ad- 
mitted, 8 ane the case before me, the President would have the right 
* 3 The vacancy did take place in the recess. The former 

tment continued during the session, and there was no vacancy 

i after they adjow The vacancy followed the adjournment; 
and whether it took place immediately afterwards, or at distant inter- 
val, can make no difference. If it tock place after the adjournment, it 
happened during the recess, acco: to the narrowest inte tation 


— tess to be given to the article consequently, even in that view 
of subject the President has a richt to fill it. 

1 do not desire to place my opinion on this ground, but upon what I 
believe to be the true construction of the Constitution, as before stated. 


Adams must have Sroceeded on the 


sa construction of the Constitution with the . 1 have ven. 

The commission of Amos Binney, as navy t of the port of Boston, 
expired by 0) tien of law February.15, 1 during the session 
Congress. e was nominated for the same ce February 28, 1825. 
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The session closed on the 3d of March, and the Senate adjourned 


without acting on the nomination. They were convened on the 4th of 
March, 1825, by the summons of the President; and on the 7th Mr. 
Binney was 7 nominated. On the 9th this nomination was post- 
poned by the Senate to the first Monday in December ret aw i and 
they adjourned on the same day, leaving this vacancy unfilled. On the 
22d of March, 1825, during the recess, Mr. Binney was appointed by the 
President to the office above mentioned. 

Here, then, was a vacancy which occurred during the session; was 
known to have taken place; was left unfilled at the close of the session ; 
and was afterwards during the recess filled up by the President. I 
know of no precedent in favor of the opposite construction. 

And as a yacancy in the office of register of the land office for the 
Mount Salus district until the next meeting of Congress would 8 
serious inconvenience to the public, and the vacancy is, in my judgment, 
one of that character which the Constitution contemplated in the grant 
of power before mentioned, I respectfully advise that the appointment 


be made. 
R. B. TANEY. 

To the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

(2 Opin., 525.) 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, as I have already stated, 
this officer‘s commission, under the Constitution, did not expire 
until the 4th of March, and he continued actually to perform 
the duties of the office up to that date. Under the law the 
Department of Justice can not pay his salary, his nomination 
having been rejected by the Senate, the provision of the Revised 
Statutes, section 1761, being as follows: 

No money shall be paid from the Treasury, as salary, to any person 
appointed during the recess of the Senate, to fill a vacancy in any 
existing office, if the vacancy existed while the Senate was in session 
and was by law required to be filled by and with the advice and con- 
8 the Senate, until such appointee has been confirmed by the 

Since in this case the vacancy originated when the Senate was 
in session and since the appointment was made in vacation and 
the appointee was not confirmed, the power does not exist, under 
the statute, to pay his salary without express authorization by 
Congress; but it does seem to me that under the circumstances 
of this case, since the services were admittedly rendered in good 
faith and there was no one else who could perform them, and 
since it was necessary in the interest of the enforcement of law 
that there be some one available to discharge the duties of United 
States marshal, the salary of Mr. Bland should be paid until the 
time his commission expired. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. ROBINSON. With pleasure. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. As I understand, the vacancy in this 
office occurred during the session of the Senate? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes, sir; in February, 1914. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. But the President neglected to send in 
a name, which he might have done? 

Mr. ROBINSON. No nomination was made until December, 
1914. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. How long was the Senate in session 
after this vacancy originally occurred? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not recall the exact time; but I think 
it was several months. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Then there was ample time for the 
President to act? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. And does the Senator know why the 
President withheld action in the matter? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think it is within the knowledge of 
every Senator in the Chamber why no action was taken; but I 
would not undertake to state it. It is a matter of common 
knowledge, I think, to Senators. I will, however, say this: 
These nominations, as the Senator well knows, are usually 
made by the President upon certain recommendations, and no 
recommendation that the President approved of was made 
within that time. For that reason no nomination was earlier 
sent to the Senate. i 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It was withheld probably on that ac- 
count. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not undertake to express any reason 
for the President’s failure to act earlier; but I think that may 
lave been the reason. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The appointment, then, was sent in 
during the recess. I think the Senator is right when he says 
that within the meaning of the Constitution that vacancy 
happened during the recess. I think it means if a vacancy 
existed during the recess, as the Senator has said, and I think 
he is right in saying that, notwithstanding the rejection of 
the nomination of the President subsequently sent to the Senate, 
the marshal who received the temporary appointment con- 
tinued to hold until Congress adjourned on the 4th of March 
following. I think that has been held repeatedly. I know it 


was held by two or three opinions of Attorneys General, and it 
has been held by at least one of the courts, But the question 
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which troubles me about the matter is that there is a statute 
to which the Senator has called attention which provides that 
payment shall be withheld in a case of this very kind. The 
Senator read the statute a moment ago. Perhaps he will read 


it again. 
Mr. ROBINSON. I have read it once. I can state it to the 
Senator. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Very well. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It is simply this, that the executive de- 
partments shall not pay money out of the Treasury on account 
of salary of a person whose nomination has been rejected by the 
Senate; in other words, it requires additional legislation to 
compensate him. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Hardly that, as I remember it. The 
statute applies to a case where the 

Mr. ROBINSON. I did not state it accurately. I should 
have said that in cases where vacancies originate while the 
Senate is in session and recess appointments are made which 
are not confirmed, but are rejected—in such cases there is no 
legal authority to pay the salary, and authorization is required. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Therefore, we have this situation; 
that if the vacancy actually happens during a recess of the 
Senate and an appointment is made to fill that vacancy, then 
the accounting officers of the Treasury may make payment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is, if it originates during the recess; 
yes. 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. If it originates during the recess; but 
if it originates while Congress is in session, then the general 
statute forbids his being paid. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is, forbids the accounting officers 
paying it; yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Forbids their paying it. Now, it oc- 
curs to me that there is a very wholesome purpose behind that 
statute, and that is that the President shall not be permitted, 
when a vacancy happens—* when a vacancy originates,” to use 
the Senator’s language—during the time Congress is in session, 
to withhold making an appointment so that he may send it in 
during the recess; in other words, the President might be sure 
that some appointee—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; the Senator is wrong about that, be- 
cause he concedes that the right to make the appointment 
exists, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I had not quite finished my statement. 
The case is conceivable where the President might have in 
mind an appointee whom he was quite sure would be rejected 
by the Senate if he sent the nomination in, but, by withholding 
it until the Senate adjourned, he could make a recess appoint- 
ment and enable that man to hold until the adjournment of the 
succeeding Congress, which might conceivably be the better part 
of a year; and it seems to have been the purpose of the statute 
to prevent cases of that character. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Whatever may have been its purpose, its 
effect is simply this, that when an appointment is made by the 
President to fill a vacancy that originated while the Senate 
was in session, the appointment being made during the recess 
of the Senate, the appointee receives no compensation until 
Congress makes an appropriation for his compensation. That 
is the effect of the statute. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I thought the Senator had finished. I 
do not desire to interrupt him. I was going to take the floor my- 
self. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think I have completed all I desire to 
say. I insist, Mr. President, that under the circumstances of 
this case the salary should be paid. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I notice the language of the bill is that 
this appointee rendered the service “in good faith.” I do not 
know what the object of putting those words in may be. I 
have no doubt that he rendered the services, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield to me for a mo- 
ment? n 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That was the language incorporated in the 
House provision and was merely the language submitted by the 
Attorney General in his estimate sent to Congress. That is 
undoubtedly the reason the House used that particular language. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That may be the reason the House used 
it, but I still am in doubt what intention is sought to be con- 
veyed by the language, even if it were taken from the letter of 
the Attorney General. All I can make out of it is that the ap- 


— 
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pointee continued to serve after he knew perfectly well that the 
Senate had rejected his nomination. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; but let me call the Senator's attention 
to the fact that there was no cne else authorized to serve, and 
that the public interest required that he continue to serve until 
some one else was authorized to do so, his commission running 
until the end of that session of Congress. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am perfectly aware of that; but it 
seems to me that the appointee must have known that there 
was a United States statute in existence which practically said 
to him, “If after the Senate has rejected your nomination you 
contione to serve under your commission you do so at your 
per bes 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator understands that Mr. Bland 
collected no salary for the period between the time he qualified 
and the time he was rejected? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes; I am not quarreling with him about 
that; and the fact that the gentleman’s commission did not 
expire until the 4th of March does not meet the point that I 
raise. The marshal was not compelled to perform these duties; 
he could have resigned at any time he had a mind to; he could 
have thrown up his commission, and he could not have been 
compelled to perform these services; but he voluntarily held on 
in the face of the statute. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield. 

Mr, ROBINSON. The Senator does not mean to say that the 
marshal could have just walked out of the office without having 
his resignation accepted, and, by quitting the office merely be- 
cause the Senate had refused to confirm him, absolve himself 
and his bondsmen from liability for failure to discharge his 
duty? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I mean 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The court could have immediately made 
an appointment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I mean to say that the marshal could 
have immediately notified the President that he did not care 
to perform the duties any longer, which the United States statute 
prevented him from getting pay for, and the President could 
have immediately appointed another man, or the court could 
have appointed another man, to attend to the duties of marshal. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield to me for a further 
statement? 

Mr. BRXNDEGEE. Yes. : ; 

Mr. ROBINSON. The President did immediately nominate 
another candidate—I think the nomination was made on the 
very day following the action of the Senate—but the name of 
that candidate is still before the Senate. It has been before 
the Senate now for more than a year, and the Senate has failed 
to act on that nomination. Supposing the Senate rejects that 
nominee's name, he would have to come back to Congress and 
ask for an appropriation to pay his salary, and so on ad 
infinitum. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Who is performing the duties of the 
office now? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not remember his name. 

Mr. SMOOT. William A. Shelton. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Shelton; that is the name. 

Mr. BRANDEGERB. That shows that there was no danger of 
the duties of the office being neglected or any bond being 
forfeited or any penalty incurred. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But, if the Senator will excuse me, William 
A. Shelton did not receive a commission until after the 4th 
of Mareh, and he could not perform any duties until he had 
received his commission and qualified. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I know nothing about the 
motives of this gentleman; but it seems to me to be a clear 
ease of attempting to compensate a man by special act of 
Congress when the general statutes prevent his getting the 
salary as he would have gotten it if he had been confirmed 
by the Senate. What is the amount involyed? Does the 
Senator know? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The total amount is about four hundred 
and some odd dollars, which includes part of what is allowed 
in this bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. The bill does not mention the sum, 
as I look at it. 


Mr. ROBINSON. I will tell the Senator exactly in a 


“moment, Nine hundred and twenty-two dollars and twenty 
cents is the total amount of the salary, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What is the difference in money involved 
between the language stricken out of the bill by the Senate 
committee and the amendment preposed by the Senate com- 
mittee 


? 5 
Mr. ROBINSON. I have not computed the difference. 
Mr. BRANDEGEE, What is the difference in time? 


Mr. ROBINSON. The difference in time is this: The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Virginia will compensate 
Mr. Bland for services from the 12th of December until the 


6th of January. The provision inserted in the bill in the 
House of Representatives will compensate him for the entire 
time he served. 

7 8 BRANDEGEE. It is a matter of two months, is it 
no 

Mr. ROBINSON. The difference? 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Yes; the difference. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; a little less than two months. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, when the Committee on Appro- 
priations met for the consideration of the bill on March 15, the 
item for the payment of the salary of Ewing C. Bland was 
stricken from the House bill. I think there was no objection 
on the part of any member of the committee present to that 
action. This morning the committee met for the reconsidera- 
tion of this amendment and for the consideration of a number 
of other amendments that were submitted to the committee 
after the bill was reported, and the question of the payment of 
Mr. Bland was discussed by the subcommittee and then by the 
whole committee. 

The appointment of Ewing C. Bland was a recess appoint- 
ment made by the President after the adjournment of Con- 
gress March 4, 1915. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. How soon after the adjournment? Has 
the Senator the date? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not the date of his appointment for the 
present. He served during that recess appointment, and when 
2 Senate convened in December, 1915—that is, last Decem- 

r— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Senator’s figures are one year too 
late. This provision is for the period from December 12, 1914, 
to and including March 4, 1915. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will pardon me, I can give 
the dates accurately. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the memorandum that was handed to me 
is wrong. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; that is it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will simply state, then—and I think that is 
true—that the appointment was one year earlier than I stated. 
But be that as it may, when the appointment was made in De- 
cember, 1914, it was considered by the Judiciary Committee; 
it was reported to the Senate, and, on January 6, 1915, the 
Senate rejected the nomination of Mr. Bland. 

We have innumerable cases where the President has ap- 
pointed persons to positions during a recess, and reappointed 
them upon the convening of the next Congress, and during that 
Congress the Senate has not acted upon them, and then we have 
in such cases paid them the salary that was due them for sery- 
ices rendered up until March 4 of that year. But there is no 
case that I can find, nor was any ease pointed out to the com- 
mittee, where an appointee of the President of the United States 
has been paid a salary after the Senate has rejected that ap- 
pointment, but that will be the case, Mr. President, if the House 
provision prevails, After a reconsideration of this item of the 
bill this morning by the committee, the committee decided, with 
the exception of the vote of the Senator from Arkansas—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator is mistaken about that. There 
were a number of other votes cast for it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state that I voted for the position 
taken by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And a number of other Senators. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is out of order to allude to the 
yote in committee, anyhow. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suppose I should not allude to it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; I do not think the Senator ought to 
have made that statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will then state it was an overwhelming vote. 
The committee agreed that it would pay Mr. Bland from the time 
he received his commission, December 12, 1914, to January 6, 
1915, the day the Senate rejected him; or, in other words, they 
have changed the provision of the House by eliminating any 
appropriation for his salary after the Senate of the United 
States had rejected his nomination. 

Mr. President, if we adopt the House provision, there will be 
a precedent established that will always be pointed to, that, no 
matter whether the Senate rejects the nomination of a man or 
not, he can serve the balance of that session, and the Congress 
will appropriate money to pay him for it. 

I do not believe this ought to be done. If it can be done, then 
the President of the United States could appoint a man, as was 
done, in early December of 1914; the Judiciary Committee could 
consider the appointment and report it back to this bedy; the 
Senate could reject it; the very next day the President could 
appoint another person to the place; his appointment could be 
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considered by the Judiciary Committee and rejected by the 
Senate; and both of those appointees could draw a salary under 
the precedent which would be established in the payment of this 
claim, I do not think the Senate wants to establish any such 
precedent as this. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him there? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If Congress refuses to pay this salary, it 
will also put itself on record as favoring the practice of per- 
mitting a nomination to remain in the Senate for more than a 
year without taking action upon it, permitting an officer nomi- 
nated to continue to render services, and then, after the lapse 
of a year or two, reject him and deprive him of any compensa- 
tion whatever. That would occur if Mr. Shelton should be 
rejected and the principle contended for by the Senator applied 
to him. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not look at it that way, Mr. President. 
This is the situation exactly: If Congress provides payment for 
Mr. Bland after he was rejected, it is setting aside a general 
statute of the United States. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for an inquiry? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just as soon as I finish this statement I will 
yield to the Senator. 

The Senator has referred to the fact that there was no other 
person to perform the services during that time. The fact of 
the matter is that the court had power to appoint an officer if 
Mr. Bland did not serve after he was rejected; and where a 
man is appointed to an office by the President, and has a fair 
hearing before the Judiciary Committee, and his nomination 
is reported to the Senate, and the Senate rejects the appoint- 
ment, I do not believe we ought to encourage him to continue 
in the office; and we ought to give notice now to the courts that 
wherever such a case happens the courts should appoint a 
person to fill the place. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator has departed entirely from 
the discussion of the point concerning which I wanted to inter- 
rupt him. The statute to which he refers, forbidding compen- 
sation of oflicers who are rejected by the Senate, forbids com- 
pensating Mr. Bland in any part; so that it is necessary to 
come to Congress to get authority to pay him anything. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I admit that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. We have now an actual case where, on 
January 7, 1915, after the Senate of the United States had 
rejected Mr. Bland, another nomination was made. The Senate 
was in session. No action has been taken upon that case. If 
Mr. Shelton is rejected now, after more than a year has gone 
by, the same statute which the Senator regards as so sacred 
will deprive Mr. Shelton of any compensation whatever. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call the attention of 
the Senator to this fact: Up until January 7 Mr. Bland did not 
know whether the Senate was going to reject him or not; but 
after he was rejected there was no excuse for his continuing in 
the office. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Why, Mr. President, the Senate does not 
serve any notice upon Mr. Bland. 

Mr. SMOOT. It did by his rejection. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Just a moment. Mr. Bland gets his 
authority from the commission issued by the President. That 
commission authorized him to serve until the 4th of March, 
Pursuant to that commission he performed the services; and 
in law and in fairness he is just as much entitled to compensa- 
tion for the whole time served as he is for the period prior to 
the action of the Senate in rejecting him. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions decided that, as Mr. Bland served as marshal from Decem- 
ber 12, 1914, up until January 6, 1915, with no action on the part 
of the Senate until that time, he should be paid up until that 
time; but, after the Senate had acted, the committee thought it 
was unwise and it was not a proper thing to pay him beyond 
that time. 

I will admit what the Senator says, that the payment to Mr. 
Biand from December 12, 1914, to January 6, 1915, is contrary 
to the statute; but we do say that he did serve during that 
time, and, as the House put it, in good faith. He had no knowl- 
edge but that he would be confirmed by the Senate up until that 
time, and therefore the committee thought he ought to be paid 
for that length of service. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Is Mr. Bland asking for pay for any time 
that he did not serve? 


Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President. He served from January 6 
until March 4; but the Senate, on January 6, refused to con- 
firm his nomination. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The fact I want to elicit from the Senator 
5 888 or not the man rendered this service to the United 

ates, > 

Mr. ROBINSON. Everybody admits that he did. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think anybody denies that he served 
from December 12 until March 4. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Does the Senator want him to serve with- 
out compensation? Has he not rendered the service? Is it not 
within the power of Congress to compensate a man for perform- * 
ing honest and efficient service? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly it is. If the Senate wants to 
reject the nomination of a man, thus serving notice that they 
will not confirm his nomination, and for reasons of his own con- 
tinues in the office, and then appropriate money to pay for such 
services, of course, it can do so; but I do not think it is the 
pooper course to follow, and no such precedent should be estab- 

shed. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr, President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. - 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. As I understand, there is no denial that 
he served. He not only served, but he insisted on obtruding 
his services upon an unwilling country. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Oh, Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Utah will permit me to make a brief reply, I do not think that 
is a fair statement. Mr. Bland’s commission authorized him to 
serve until the 4th of March. There was no one authorized to 
take his place. He was entitled, under the Constitution, to 
continue in the service until the 4th of March. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, these are the facts of the case: 
A. J. Martin resigned in March, 1914, and the court appointed 
Henry ©. Miller to fill the place until another marshal was ap- 
pointed. That is where the court acted. The court could haye 
acted in the case when the Senate rejected Mr. Bland. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But it did not do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but the Senator, I think, knows why the 
court did not do it, and I do not want to go into that question. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not know why it did not do it; but I 
will say to the Senator that I am not sure that the court could 
in that instance have appointed a marshal, because if the Presi- 
dent had authority to issue Mr. Bland's commission in the first 
instance his commission continued him in the duties of that 
office until the 4th of March, without regard to the action of 
the Senate. 

2 SHAFROTH. There was no vacancy until the 4th of 
arch. 

Mr. ROBINSON. There was no vacancy until the 4th of 
March. The vacancy did not arise until the 4th of March; 
that is, until the expiration of the session, 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, Mr. President, I will continue my state- 
ment. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
I should like very much to know the reason. Let us have the 
facts about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; I am not going to state 
them on the floor of the Senate, and there is no necessity for 
doing so. They are political, however, 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator from Utah will permit me, 
the facts are that the court could not have appointed a marshal 
to take the place of Mr. Bland after he was rejected by the 
Senate prior to the 4th of March, because there was no vacancy. 
A vacancy did not arise until the expiration of the commis- 
sion which had been delivered to Mr. Bland, which was the 
4th of March. The mere rejection of his name by the Senate 
did not revoke his commission. There is not a lawyer living 
who will claim that. 

The implied position of the Senator from Utah—and, if I 
understood the Senator from Connecticut correctly, it is his ex- 
press position—is that when Mr, Bland learned that he had 
been rejected by the Senate he should have resigned. He did 
not do that, however. He continued to serve. He performed 
the duties of the office; and he is just as much, in law and in 
good faith, entitled to compensation for the time he served after 
action was taken in the Senate as he was before it was taken.. 

Mr. SMOOT. I take the position that if Mr. Bland, after 


the Senate rejected him, wanted to serve without pay he could 
have done so; and his rejection was notice that if he served he 
would have to come to Congress for the salary that he might 
ultimately receive, and he knew it. 

Now, Mr. President, I am going to make a short statement of 
the case, and I hope no one will interrupt me while I am pre- 
senting it. 
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A. J. Martin resigned in March, 1914, and the court appointed 
Henry C. Miller to fill the place until another marshal was ap- 
pointed. The Senate was in session at the ime of this resigna- 
tion, and continued in session for about eight months—up until 
the latter part of October, 1914. During this time the President 
sent no name to the Senate for confirmation for this place, On 
December 4, 1914, after the Senate had adjourned, and three 
days before the Senate again convened, the President appointed 
Ewing C. Bland to fill the vacancy. 

I am not going to repeat what happened after that time. I 
have already stated it, and so have other Senators. If the 
Senate now, after hearing the case and understanding the situa- 
tion as it really exists, wants to make an appropriation to pay 
Mr. Bland after the Senate had rejected him, in the face of 
the statute which says that he shall not be paid, then, of course, 
that is for the Senate to decide. That is the case exactly as 
it is. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, it seems to me that the evils 
which the Senator tells us might happen, in the way of keep- 
ing men in office after the Senate had rejected their nomina- 
tions, might occur in some instances; but when those instances 
occur, then is the time to invoke the harsh rule that the Senator 


8 Here is a man who was appointed on the 4th day of Decem- 
ber, and he qualified on the 12th day of December. He resigned 
a judgship in order to take the appointment of the United States 
marshalship at Kansas City, Mo. He served continuously until 
the 4th day of March. Notwithstanding the fact that the Senate 
failed to confirm him or refused to confirm him on the 6th day of 
January, he still held under his commission until a new appoint- 
ment was made, or until a judge appointed some other person to 
fill the place. The judge did not appoint; in fact, as the Senator 
from Arkansas has said, the judge could not appoint, because no 
vacancy occurred. 

By reason of that, here is a man who has served for this 
length of time. No one else is claiming this pay. No one else 
occupied the marshalship. No one else is here pretending that 
he performed any service whatever. If the United States Gov- 
ernment does not pay this, it is practiaclly depriving somebody 
of the rights that are due under that appointment, or, rather, 
it is getting ahead by reason of the fact of not paying any salary 
for persons who perform services. 

It may be that there is a great question here involving the 
right of the Senate as against the right of the President; but 
that principle ought to be invoked, it seems to me, in a case 
where there is an evil to be remedied. Here is a man who 
has performed these services. The judge could not have ap- 
pointed some one else. The man could have resigned, that is 
true, but where is there a man who will step out when he is 
rejected by the Senate without any notice from the person who 
appointed him insisting upon his stepping out? 

It seems to me that having performed this service, having 
done it well, it being necessary that the office of marshal should 
be administered by some one, it is only fair to pay Mr. Bland 
this small salary. It is as much a violation of the law which 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has cited for him to get 
paid to the 6th of January as it is for him to get paid to the 
4th of March. Consequently, if you are going to break it in 
one instance, and there has been actual service performed, and 
no one else is claiming the salary, it seems to me he ought to 
be paid the full compensation for the services which he rendered 
to the Government. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, my objection to this 
amendment is because, by a special act, without any reasonable 
excuse for doing so, it undertakes to set aside a general statute, 
which I think was passed for a wise and proper purpose. 

The vacancy in this office happened in March, 1914. Con- 
gress remained in session for several months after that hap- 
pened. The court, acting upon statutory authority, appointed 
a man to fill the place until somebody should be regularly ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 

This general statute provides—I have not the statute before 
me, and therefore I may not quote it accurately, but I am quot- 
ing the substance of it—that where the vacancy occurs during 
the time Congress is in session, and an appointment is made 
during the recess following, compensation shall not be paid to 
the officer. That denies to the accounting officers of the Treas- 
ury the power to pay compensation to an official appointed 
under those circumstances. 


The purpose of the statute is perfectly evident. It is to pre- 


vent the President withholding an appointment from the Senate 
when the Senate is in session, to enable himself to make an 
appointment during a recess, and thereby allow his appointee to 
serve until the adjournment of the succeeding Congress, whether 
the Senate approves of the appointment or not. 
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It may happen that an appointment may be made under those 
circumstances where Congress would be justified in departing 
from the provisions of this general statute. For example, a 
vacancy might occur within a day of the adjournment of Con- 
gress and the President might be quite unable to send an ap- 
pointment to the Senate within that short time. That would 
come under the provisions of the general statute, it is true; 
but it would present a case where there was reasonable excuse 
for the failure of the President to send in the appointment 
while Congress was in session. In that case Congress would 
be justified in passing a special statute such as this is, and 
thereby, in that individual case, setting aside the provisions of 
the general statute, 

In this case, however, there is no excuse whatever. The 
President withheld this appointment from the Senate for six 
or seven months. He could have sent it in during that time; 
and not only that, but Congress adjourned in October, and did 
not reassemble again for two months. The President waited 
during that two months, until within two or three days of the 
meeting of the Senate, and then sent in this appointment, ap- 
parently because he realized that if he sent it at that time it 
would be a recess appointment, and his appointee would hold 
over until the 4th of March, no matter what the Senate deter- 
mined to do about it. 

If the President could wait until two or three days before 
the meeting of the Senate, he could have waited until the Senate 
met and then have sent in the appointment. The whole case is 
surrounded by circumstances of such a character that I do not 
think the Senate is warranted in departing from the provisions 
of this general statute. I think under these circumstances the 
committee haye gone even farther than they should have gone 
in allowing any compensation at all; but certainly they have 
gone far enough in allowing compensation up to the time when 
the appointee was rejected by the Senate. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Utah to the fact that there is no effort 
in this instance to have the person whom the President ap- 
pointed draw any long salary in the absence of a session of the 
Senate, because this man was appointed on the 8d or 4th day 
of December and the Senate immediately met on the 7th day of 
December. It is not like an appointment after the 4th of 
March in such a recess as we had last year. If the President 
had appointed him on the 5th day of March last year, it would 
have been a recess appointment, and he would hold until Decem- 
ber and then the question of his confirmation would come up. 
It is not that kind of a case where he would get nine months’ 
salary. Here was an appointment made just three or four days 
before the Senate met. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The President waited two months after 
Congress adjourned before he sent in the appointment at all. 
Let me ask the Senator from Colorado why the President did 
not wait three days longer and then send it to the Senate in 
the regular way, without making a recess appointment at all? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator knows how these nominations 
nre made. No doubt many times there is great difficulty in the 
selection of a nominee. The Senator understands fully the diffi- 
culties that surround it in many cases, 

I do not know whether it is germane to the point immediately 
under discussion, but I wish to call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that no word here or elsewhere has ever been alleged 
against either the integrity or the ability of Mr. Bland or the 
manner in which he has discharged his duty. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Conceding that the President was justi- 
fied in not sending the appointment in during the time Congress 
was in session, which I only concede for the sake of argument, 
and conceding likewise that he was justified in withholding the 
appointment for nearly two months while Congress was in 
recess, then I ask the Senator from Arkansas or the Senator 
from Colorado to tell me why he did not wait three days longer 
and send it to the Senate in the regular way instead of making a 
recess appointment, which enabled the appointee, under the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, to hold until the 4th of March no 
matter what the Senate did. If he had waited three days 
longer and sent it to the Senate in the regular way, the Senate 
would have acted upon it, and he would have been rejected on 
the 6th of January, and he never would have gone into office 
at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not know how the Senator makes that 
assumption, since the name of Mr. Shelton had been pending in 
the Senate for more than a year; but, in reply to the Senator’s 
quest ion < 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado further yield? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. 
I yield. 


I thought the Senator from Utah had the 
floor. 
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Mr. ROBINSON. I wish to make a brief statement, in reply 

to the Senator’s question as to why the President did not act 
differently and wait until the Senate met to send in the name. 
I merely want to say that T have attempted to present the 
aspect of the case as showing that the making of these nomi- 
nations and the manner of making them are within the consti- 
tutional prerogative of the President, and, I think, the Senator 
agreed with me expressly in that statement. If that is the case, 
I do not think it would lie in my mouth or in the mouth of the 
Senator from Utah to eriticize the action of the President in 
not making the nomination sooner than he did make it. The 
subject was surrounded with difficulties, the nature of which 
in no wise affected either the character or the capacity of 
Mr. Bland to discharge the duties of the office. The Senator is 
familiar with these matters; and I am not going to enter 
into a discussion of them. I rest this case upon the principle 
that the President, under the Constitution, had the power to 
make this appointment as a recess appointment; that the com- 
mission of Mr. Bland authorized him to continue in service 
until the 4th of March; and, since the service has never been 
questioned, but was rendered in good faith, the mere fact that 
the Senate did not confirm him, but rejected him, did not 
revoke his commission. If Congress pays him anything, it 
ought to pay him for the entire time of his service. 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. The President has the constitutional 
power to do a great many things, yet he may do them in a way 
which will justify criticism, and I think he has made this 
appointment, although it is an appointment that I concede he 
had the constitutional power to make, in a manner that justi- 
fies criticism. 

The statute to which the Senator himself invited attention 
provides in express terms that when an appointment is made 
under these circumstances, made in the precise way this ap- 
pointment was made, the appointee shall not be permitted to 
have pay, and it requires a specific and special act of Congress 
to set aside that general statute. I think the statute is wise, 
and I do not think cireumstances have been shown here which 
justify us in setting it aside. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, it does not seem fal 

Mr. ROBINSON. I want to reply in a few words to the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think the Senator from Utah is familiar 
with the condition under which the statute forbidding pay- 
ments of salaries in cases of this kind was enacted. It was 
the result of a conflict between the Congress of the United 
States and President Johnson, a very bitter conflict involving 
many questions of alleged encroachments by the Executive on 
the powers of the Senate, and I do not think it should bar pay- 
ment of salaries in cases like that now under consideration. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I do not think it is fair 
to impugn the motives of the President, no matter what time 
he sent in the appointment to the Senate or what time he makes 
the appointment. It is possible that where there have been 
repeated efforts on the part of the President to fill an appoint- 
ment there might be something in it that would be the subject 
of criticism, but in this case it seems to me clearly, if there 
was reason for criticism, you do not want to visit on the head 
of an innocent man that which the President did. Mr. Bland 
had nothing whatever to do with this appointment save as the 
recipient. There may be many reasons why the President 
does not send in a name at a particular time. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. In just a minute I will yield. He may be 
in correspondence with the very man himself to know whether 
he will accept or not. It may be that there are a great num- 
ber of appointments that are to be made, or there may be a 
number of cases where some might be here urging it and ask- 
ing it as a special favor. To impugn to the President a motive 
that he sends in this appointment for some advantage on his 
part it seems to me is not well taken, because the Senate meets 
thereafter in a few days, and if there is to be a rejection the 
man can not have the office, except for a very short time. 

I can very well see that the criticism might have some weight 
if the appointment had been made on the 5th of March in a 
year where we have a nine months’ vacation, but with the 
knowledge that the Senate is going to meet on the 7th of De- 
cember and could take up the case and reject it, it seems to 
me you can not impugn the motives of the President and say 
that he intends to gain. any advantage in salary for the man 
who was appointed. And now to visit that on the man when he 
probably had no knowledge of the motive, even if a motive did 
exist, it seems to me is absurd. Iyield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator thinks it is unfair to visit 
this punishment upon the man who was appointed because he 
was innocent, Of course, that would be the case with every ap- 


pointment that was made under like circumstances; the man 
who was appointed would be innocent. Then, does the Senator 
from Colorado think this general statute ought never to be 
applied? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I doubt very much whether it ever ought 
to be applied. I am one of those who believe that due eredit 
ought to be given to the appointing power, that it intends in 
good faith to perform the duties of the office, and not to send 
in names unless there is good reason for it. 

So far as the statute is concerned, as the Senator from Arkan- 
sas has just said, it was passed by the Congress of the United 
States when there was a most violent conflict over the rights of 
the President of the United States that ever did exist. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The statute was passed, among other 
things, to prevent an abuse of power just like this, where the 
President, instead of sending in the appointment, waits while 
the Senate is in session for six months and then makes the ap- 
pointment during the recess. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, we know that there is great 
difficulty sometimes in getting Senators to agree upon whom 
they will recommend. All these appointments are made upon 
recommendation, and consequently there may be great time 
wasted in trying to get a recommendation of that kind. The 
President does not want to act hurriedly if there is no recom- 
mendation for the appointment, and yet at the same time when 
he comes to a conclusion with relation to it T believe that we 
ought to give full faith and credit to the President, I care not 
to what political party he belongs, that the appointment is wise 
and just, at least so far as he is concerned. 

But it seems to me it would be ridiculous that this should be 
visited on the man when he had nothing whatever to do with 
it, and to say that he should suffer, nothwithstanding he per- 
formed the service; notwi the fact that he had ren- 
dered it; notwithstanding the fact that he in this particular in- 
stance had resigned a judgeship to take this United States mar- 
shalship. To say that it is a conspiracy on his part to get two 
months’ salary out of this thing seems to me to be absurd. If 
we have a right to refuse to follow that statute up to the 6th 
day of January, we have a right to refuse to follow it until the 
4th day of March. When we know he performed the service and 
nobody else did, and nobody is claiming a double salary or any- 
thing else, it seems to me this salary should be allowed. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I am not going to 
argue this question. The amount invol¥ed is exceedingly small. 
A great deal of time has been consumed, and so I will not argue 
it from any point of view, but will simply state the parlia- 
mentary situation so that Senators may understand it. 

The bill as it came to the Senate from the House provided 
payment for Mr. Bland during the entire period of his service 
from the time he was appointed until the 4th day of March fol- 
lowing. That included pay for the time before he was rejected 
and the time after he was rejected. The Senate committee 
thought he ought to be paid for that portion of his service up to 
the time the Senate rejected him. The Senate committee was 
not willing to report to the Senate the provision paying Mr. 
Bland after his nomination had been rejected by the Senate. 

So the Senate committee to carry out that view amended the 
bill as passed by the House. If the amendment of the Senate 
committee is adopted, Mr. Bland will get pay for the time com- 
mencing with the date of his appointment and ending when his 
nomination was rejected by the Senate. If the Senate commit- 
tee amendment is rejected, the House provision remains and 
Mr. Bland will be paid for the entire service, including the time 
after he was rejected by the Senate. The Senate committee 
did not think he ought to be paid after his nomination had been 
So if 3 Senate committee amendment 

not be paid after his nomination 
paid for all his service up to the 


en 
ve been very much interested 
in this debate, and it has pest informing to me and con- 
vineing of the necessity of debate upon all questions coming 
before this body. Had it not = for tt the clear statement made 
by the Senator from Virginia, I probably would have supported 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. President, this debate illustrates the necessity of explain- 
ing, discussing, and considering all matters. It is further con- 
firmatory of my ideas of the duty of a Senator to appear here 
at all times while the Senate is in session. 

I am sorry to say, Mr. President, that I was derelict In my 
duty this morning during the morning hour at the time Senate 
concurrent resolution 17 was introduced in this body, declaring, 
in so far as this body could declare, the opinion of Congress 
upon great foreign affairs of immense and enormous magnitude 
to the people of the United States and tying the hands of our 
soldiers now on foreign soil in pursuance of their duty, It 
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passed witbout objection, it passed without consideration, it 
passed without debate. 

I want to apologize to the people of the United States, Mr. 
President, for having been in my office and not in my seat, as I 
should certainly have objected to the consideration of that reso- 
lution and to its adoption. I understand it not to have been in 
accordance with the policy of the President of the United States 
us announced by him in a letter to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations and of the House Rules Committee 
upon a recent occasion, the President intimating that, having 
himself assuined the power and the duty to do certain things 
with reference to foreign matters, he did not think it necessary 
to come before the Congress of the United States and ask its 
permission or its cooperation. 

However, I do not propose to discuss this matter. I have 
carefully refrained, although not agreeing with the President in 
all matters, from any attempt at discussion or interference with 
him in the handling of recent Mexican affairs. I am in thorough 
accord with the action which he has taken, if I do not render 
him my full approval or cooperation in the methods which he 
has followed or in the words which he has uttered. 

Iam entirely out of accord with the action taken by the Senate 
this morning upon this matter, and I simply wanted to register 
my disapproval and my regret that I was not performing my 
duty asa Senator in being in my office and not in the room when 
the resolution was passed. 

Mr. President, as I said, the debate on this matter of itself 
is certainly illustrative of the principle I have more than once 
invoked here, that we should have open and frank discussions, 
I am convinced, I may say to the Senator from Arkansas, by 
the lucid explanation of the Senator from Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment reported by the committee. [Putting 
the question.] The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I ask for a division. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
vote “ ven“ sustains the committee amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It sustains the committee 
amendment, 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. O’GorMAN]. 
In his absence I will withhold my vote. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean]. I transfer the pair 
to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Husrixd] and vote “nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (when Mr. OvermMAn’s name 
was called). The Chair announces his pair with the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] and withholds his vote. 

Mr. JONES (when Mr. Page's name was called). I desire to 
announce that the Senator from Vermont [Mr. PAGE] is neces- 
sarily absent on business of the Senate. 

Mr. JONES (when Mr. Pornpexter’s name was called). I 
desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. POINDEXTER] is neces- 
sarily absent on business of the Senate, 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Corr]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. P Etan] and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lobak] and refrain from voting unless advised how he would 
vote if present. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I an- 
nounce my general pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
CLARKE], who is absent. I transfer my pair to the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Pack] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Curperson] and yote “ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanprxe]. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANSDELL] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Hots]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I transfer my pair with the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] to the senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucock] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I desire to announce the necessary ab- 
sence of the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. JoHNson] on 
cflicia! business of the Senate, 


To 


Mr. JONES (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a pair with the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] 
for the remainder of the day; but I understand that if present 
A voola vote as I have voted, and therefore I will let my vote 
stand. 

Mr. JAMES. I transfer the general pair I haye with the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wrexs] to the senior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEWTAN DS] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am paired with the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Tnoursox] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. CATRON. I am paired with the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Owen]. As he is not present and has not voted, I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I transfer my pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Own! to the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Swanson] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Pouknzxz] is paired with the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. BURLEIGH]. 

Mr. CHILTON. I wish to announce the absence of the fol- 
lowing Senators on official business: 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. SmrrH], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WII- 
LIAMS], the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hortus], the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. JoHnson], the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. SrERLING], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Tnour- 
son], the Senator from Washington [Mr. PornpextTer], and the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. PAGE.] 

; Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ng pairs: 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DirixcHam] with the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. Sanry]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] ; 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ssarn] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED] ; 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. Potnpexter] with the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. SMITH] ; 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] with the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Kern]; and 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srerrinec] with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS]. 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 22, nays 18, as follows: 


YEAS—22. 
Bankhead Jones Martin, Va. Thomas 
Brandegee Kenyon Norris Tillman 
ee ane Saulsbury Underwood 

app Lea, Tenn. Smith, Ga. Works 
Curt s Lippitt Smoot 
Gore M mber Sutherland 

NAYS—18. 
Ashurst James Pittman Smith, S. C. 
Broussard Johnson, 8. Dak. Robinson ardaman 
Chamberlain Lee, Md. Shafroth Walsh 
Fall Martine, N. J. eee 
Hughes Myers Simmons 

NOT VOTING—55. 

Beckham Gallinger Nelson Shields 
Borah Gof Newlands Smith, Ariz, 
Brady Gronna O'Gorman Smith, 
Bryan Harding Oliver Smith, Mich. 
Burleigh Hardwick Overman Sterling 
Catron Hitchcock Owen Stone 
Clark, Wyo. nae Page Swanson 
Clarke, Ark. Joh sting Penrose Thompson 
Colt sen Me. Phelan Townsend 
Culberson Poindexter Wadsworth 
Cummins ta Follette T'omerene arren 
Dillingham Lewis Ransdell Weeks 
du Pont Lodge Reed Williams 
Fictcher McLean Sherman 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twenty-two Senators have 
voted in the affirmative and 18 in the negative, and there are 4 
present not voting, making less than a quorum. 

Mr. CHILTON. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask the Senator to withhold that 
motion for a moment as I wish to submit an amendment to a 
pending resolution, which I desire to have printed and lie on 
the table. 

Mr. CHILTON. I withhold the motion for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of a quorum, 


under the rule, no business can be transacted until a quorum 
develops. 

Mr. CHILTON. 
adjourn. 

~The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 25 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, March 
18, 1916, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


Then I renew my motion that the Senate 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Fray, March 17,1916. 


The House met at II o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Infinite Spirit, Father of all Souls, we would approach Thee 
in the beauty of holiness, that we may worship Thee in spirit 
and in truth, that our souls may be vitalized and unified into 
one purpose by the loving touch of a heavenly Father. 

Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be; 
The ae but broken lights of Thee 
d u, O Lord, are more they. 

Thou hast opened the door to opportunities, which invite us 
to enter in. Efficiency is our task. Give us the courage of our 
convictions, that we may fulfill our destiny in a faithful service 
to our fellow men, guided by the light of truth. In Christ 
Jesus our Lord. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read. 

The SPEAKER. The word “occupied” in the Journal, in 
the reference to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RODENBERG], 
ought to be “control.” With that amendment, without objec- 
tion the Journal as read will stand approved, 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members of the House have leave to print remarks on the bill 
H. R. 12766, the Army reorganization bill, confining their re- 
marks to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] 
asks unanimous consent that all Members shall have the right 
to print their remarks—— 

Mr. MANN. For five legislative days after the conclusion—— 

ee HAY. Yes; for five legislative days after the passage of 
the bill. 

The SPEAKER. For five legislative days after the passage 
of the bill, and the remarks to be confined to the bill itself. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 
the shellfish industry. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Hicks! asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the shellfish industry. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


POSTAL SAVINGS SYSTEM. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, the bill (H. R. 562) to amend the 
act approved June 25, 1910, authorizing a Postal Savings Sys- 
tem, has been returned from the Senate to the House with 
amendments. I move that the House disagree to the Senate 
amendments and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8 to amend the act approved June 25, 1910, au- 
thorizing a Postal Savings System. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] 
asks unanimous consent that the House disagree to the Senate 
amendments to the bill and ask for a conference. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker announced as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. Moon, Mr. FINLEY, and 
Mr. STEENERSON. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for five minutes and explain one of these 
new propositions. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEEN- 
ERSON] asks unanimous consent for five minutes in which to 
explain one of these amendments, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the new section, n 18, on page 12 of 
the bill H. R. 562, as amended in the Senate, which reads as 
follows: 


Src. 18. That hereafter the Postmaster General may establish, under 
such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, one or more branch 
offices, nonaccounting offices, or stations of any post office for the trans- 
action 3 postal business as may be required for the convenience 
of the public. 


This provision, it is true, went into the appropriation bill last 
year, but the bill failed to become a law, The proposition was 


recommended by the department and submitted to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads, and was voted down, for 
the reason that it is a revolutionary proposition. 

It looks very innocent on its face, but it amounts to this, that 
the Postmaster General can abolish some fifty-odd thousand 


post offices and annex them as substations to the principal, 


offices that he may select. It is proposed by some to make the 

county a postal division under this bill, and the First Assistant 

Postmaster General stated in the hearings that he would have 

authority under the law to establish one post office in each 

erred of the United States and have all the other offices as sub- 
ons. 

Now, there are 533 first-class offices, 2,189 second-class offices, 
6,248 third-class offices, and 47,460 fourth-class offices in the 
United States. If that plan as proposed should go through, it 
would be possible—and it is evidently the intention of the 
department—to make one post office in each county. There are 
8,000 counties in the United States. You would therefore abol- 
ish something like 55,000 or 56,000 post offices and make them 
substations and make the postmasters superintendents of stb- 
stations. Of course they would be under the civil service, but 
it would create that many vacancies to be filled, whether they 
appointed the old postmasters as superintendents of substations 
or selected new men. There is no question about the effect of 
this proposition. At the hearings, on page 128, before the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads the matter was gone 
io Ka thoroughly, and the chairman asked several questions. 

read: 


STATEMENT or Hon. DANIEL C. ROPER, First ASSISTANT POSTMASTER 
GENERAL. 


BRANCH OFFICES. 


“Hereafter the Pos 


and tions as he may 
——.— , for the . of any Be ice 9 Which may be 
‘or the convenience of the Reiger 


Rorzn. We find in the . of he Postal pavia that we 
„ etory service if the Postmaster General had 
greater leeway in the matter of ——— mentions than under the 
present law, which requires that the 9 cities shall have 
not less than 1,500 population and be loca within E miles of the post 
— 99 — Is to be attached. 

ve to these out- 


ot Se condi pa bie 
e service we are = 
lying communities be 
— the 1a Sor noe 7 give more satisfa: supervisio: 
0 sa Š 
That is, the station would fall under the general su; — 
more enced in handling tal affairs. This m 
add materially to the con ence and economy of 3 sup- 
plles and keeping in . ft ina 
— which would na 


“naturally be very dually 
are now, as you . under the law, oS Neate te bringing at such districts 
under this superio: sion when the conditions 


are hy — here a little more leeway in the a tering —. 
the station feature. 
. * * * . . . 


The CHAIRMAN. It is your pi in establishing a nonaccounting 
office to extend the jurisdiction of the main or central office beyond 5 
miles, you say, the limit in taking in these nonaccounting offices? 

Mr. a We are removing the limitations and leaving that to 
adminis 

The CHAIRMAN. So that if at the county seat one county has a la 
town and yon me fit to do it you would take in the post offices of the 


Aajo joining 

age st. We could make the unit what good administration proves 
to be the bes 

The CHARMAN. Whether it was 5 miles or 100 miles, you make it 
what you saw fit? 

Mr. Rover. Yes, sir, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is that intended to. apply to anything except fourth- 
ce offices? 

Roper. The legislation sought would make it broad enough to 
a ne to other offices. 
e CHAIRMAN. To make It apply to other offices—first, second, and 
third class offices? 

Mr. Rorer. To — apply to any offices where the administration 
of the service showed it necessary, practicable, and best for the service 
and the people nected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then, for instance, at Indianapolis, where you haye 
a t ofice, you could make all your second, third, and fourth class 

— — subordinate to the Indianapolis office that you saw fit in the 
State of Indiana? 

Mr. Rorzn. Of course, the object of this is to create ia aie 
It would have to be determined from experience in handling 
service what the most workable and satisfactory units would ba 

Mr. STEgNERSON. Did I understand the answer to be in the afirma- 


tive? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. That would have the effect of putting under 
civil service all the ere you saw fit to put under the control of the 
chief office, would it not? 

Mr. ROPER. Un = the present ciyil-service law it would have the 
effect making of — office consolidated eligible for 
classification as station superintenden 


The CHAIRMAN. Do 2 ar that would be satisfacto: to the 

ple to have their fi and third class offices all subordinate 
e Enotber first-class ce; to ve no tmasters, excepting super- 
intendents, appointed under the civil service for them? 
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Mr. Rorer. I could hardly see how the yous would recognize any 
difference at all, because the station would carry the same name as 
the offices heretofore carried, and it would carry all the facilities, too. 

Mr. Beakes. They would get city 9 would not? 

uld get city delivery, and in 

all instances they would have better ont rv The offices would be 
more readily checked up than now, and the cost of auditing accounts 
would be materially reduced. The losses by burglary would be reduced, 
for the reason that the stock of stamps would be replenished from day 
to day by the central post office. 

The CHAIRMAN. The postmaster, however, would be just as apt to 
come from some other town as that one, would he not? 

Mr. Roper. It would make it possible to establish an interchangeable 
personnel in the service. i 

The CHAIRMAN. And civil service throughout? 

Mr. Roper. Civil service th out. 


u 
Mr. MADDEN. This would put the Postmaster General in position to 


apoi one postmaster in the county, would it not; and would put all 
e other pon ss in the county as nonaccounting offices, subject 


to his oo on 

Mr. PER. If the county should be the unit. 

Mr, Mapprn. It would make it possible? 

Mr. ROPER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MADDEN. t would reduce the number of accounts to be kept 
in the eral office from, sa. 

' of counties in the United States, would it not? 

Mr. Roper. Yes, sir; it would very anos ye | reduce the work here. 

Mr. MADDEN. It would make the tenure of office of the men who are 
now postmasters, In every case except those that would not be ged, 
permanent? 

Mr. Ropnn. The Postmaster General has already recommended the 


have, say; in the big cities, like New York and ý 
we have 2 „000 people in Chicago, and we have postmaster ani 
52 offices, in effect, because we have 51 stations outside of the 
post office, over each of which there is a superintendent 33 

Mr. Roper. From an eee ane standpoint, we look upon the 


entire county as an aay er 1 
Mr. MADDEN. Surely. d you believe that this suggestion is a 1077 
9 . good administration for the department, do you not? 

Mr. ROPER. 0. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am inclined to agree that it is myself. 

Mr. Cox. What is your judgment as to economies it would bring 
shout, cost of administration, and so forth? Would it lessen or increase 

em 

Mr. Ropar. I think anything which adds to the efficiency of o - 
tion necessarily results in economy, and in this we would — doe g wale 
very material efficiency added to the service. 

Mr. Cox. Haye you any data or compilations along that line showing 
the approximate amount that would be saved to the Government if a 
plan of that kind should be worked out? 

Mr. Roper. I have no data except the information relating to localities 
which have become stations during this administration, compared with 
the operation of those stations prior to the time when they were 
stations. 

* * * * * 7 * 

Mr. Mappex. I could illustrate one or two cases myself, Mr. Cox. 
For example, Chicago to-day has about 200 square miles of territory. 
Before the annexed outside territory came in we had 37 square miles 
of territory. With each new annexation we brought in one or more 
post offices, over which presid: annexation the 
part office with the pos was discontinued. The st office 
tself was continued as a station with a superintendent. e 
of the superintendent was probably not in any case more than one- 
halt the salary of the postmaster before it came in. 

Mr. Ropzn. Not less than two-thirds and in some cases more. The 
minimum paid to a erintendent of a station is $1,200. As 
the majority of offices consolidated with larger offices are of the third 
and fourth classes, consolidation usually results in an increase in the 
salary of the postmaster of the discontinued office. Although when 
larger offices are consolidated the ters of the discontinued 
offices suffer a reduction in salary, they are compensated for this by 
being made secure in their positions. 

Mr. Mappen. I would not think it was that much. Perhaps it may 
be. I would not undertake to say certainly. But I think it is re 
— a8 everybody that the service rendered by the superintendent of the 
station is infinitely more satisfactory than the service rendered by 
the post office as such before the annexation. 

Mr. Cox. Right in that connection you have found from erience 
out there that there has been a great economy in the way of saving 
of salaries? 

Mes Gone Naw, te te f li d rts backward 

r. Cox. Now in the way of supplies and re ekward and 
forward, have you any estimate of that? 25 

Mr. MADDEN. T. all make their reports to the postmaster of the 
city of Chicago and he makes his rt to the Postmaster General, 
which only makes one account from cago between the general office 
and Chicago, whereas if we had the 52 post offices we would have 52 
reports and 52 sources of supplies. 

r. Cox. And the department here would be running 52 accounts 
with 52 postmasters in the city of Chicago? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cox. Whereas now it is only running one account? 

Mr. Mappren, That is right. That is what will happen all over the 
ome if this provision recommended by the Postmaster General be 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN, If you had just one office in each State you would 
have 48 accounts? 

Mr. MappENn. Yes, that is true. 

The CHAIRMAN, d if you had only one in the ar sa States you 


Mr. Roper. I would state, Mr. STEENERSON, that 
have to result from ex ence in operating the service. I mean the 
size of the units would have to be determined from experience. It 


counties in the United States, approximately, and there are approxi- 
mately 60,000 post offices now, = pp: 


| to insert the law. 
Mr. STEENERSO: 


y. 60,000 to 3,000, that being the number f 


Mr. Rorer. Yes; 56,000 post offices. 

Mr. Strernerson. So it might reduce it to 6,000? 

L important municipalities 

within one county. That might make it necessary to have in some 

counties several units, but there would be a great many counties, no. 

‘doubt, in which one unit would answer. 
Mr. Sree ange Big the majo: 


Mr. Rorzn. There are sometimes severa 


t 
5 NERSON. Right here I should like to have you give the su 
stance of the law now as it is on the subject, so we can compare it wi 


8 provision. 
r. PER. I will insert it in exact terms and ask the stenographer 


1 NERSON. 2 75 
Mr. Rover. Probabl majority of the counties of the country. 
Mr. ie ake be 


N. We should like to have your version so we can 


1 r. 
understand how it is in reted. 


Mr. ROPER. It ump ves to the Postmaster General the right to 
extend the service of these la communities: so as to take in com- 
munities where the population as much as 1,500, and where such 
communities are within a radius of 5 miles of the post office to which 
it is to be attached. 

Mr. Srrenerson. You might insert the exact 1 

Mr. Ror rn. It is as follows, Postal Laws and Regulations, which is 


the law: 

“Sec. 249. The Postmaster General, when the public convenience 
requires it, may establish within any post-office delivery one or more 
branch offices (stations or substations) for the receipt and delivery of 
mai] matter and the sale of stamps and envelopes; and he shall pre- 
scribe the rules and regulations for the government thereof. But no 
letter shall be sent for delivery to any branch office contrary to the 
request of the oe to whom it is addressed. : 

2. No station, substation, or branch post office shall be established 
beyond the corporate limits or boundaries of any city or town in which 
the ee n office to which such station, substation, or branch office 
is attached is located, except in cases of villages, towns, or cities of 
1,500 or more inhabitants not distant more than 5 miles, as near as 
may be, from the outer boundary or limits of such city or town in 
which the principal office is located.” 

Section 252 the Postal Laws and Regulations: 

“2. No post office’ established at any county seat shall be abolished 
or discontinued by reason of any consolidation of post offices made by 
the Postmaster General under law * * +: Provided, how- 
ever, That this provision shall not apply to the city of Cambridge, 
Mass., or to Towson, Md., or to Clayton, St. Louis County, Mo.” 

Mr. Cox. I wish to ask you a question in that connection. Practi- 
cuy the plan that you are 5 to have incorporated here is now 
in force in the large cities, is it not? Only on peat office, and all the 
rest of the stations accounting to the post office 

Mr. Rorer. Yes. We have now, of course, the service in that re- 
5 5 organized by municipalities, as = say. Then we haye around 

municipalities certain communities which have been tacked on 
for the purpose of giving them city delivery service. 

Mr. Cox. In what cities do you have this kind of service in force? 

Mr. Roper. In nearly all of the large cities, 

Mr. Cox. Your idea now, if I pater it, is to ag ae Sewer and to 
extend that service out over the State, or out over the United States? 

Mr. Roper. We are asking authority to do that when it seems to be 
in the interest of the service, There are no fixed units in our minds 
at this time, and 1 doubt whether you could fix uniform units for the 
Ceo country. You would have. to deal with the conditions as they 

st. 

Mr. Cox. Under your rer 8 of only having one —— Sr 
officer in the cities, practically, e Chicago, there is no question bu 
what we have better service under tlie present system than we would 
have if we had 52 different offices, is there? 

Mr. Roper. I think that we have absolutely uniform testimony that 


Mr. ROPER. Yes. 

* * * * * * . 
Ir. 2 0! =k oppose the same system in force in Chica 
— 15 force in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and St. Louis, is it 

no 

Mr. Ropsr. Certainly. In Boston we have about 80 stations. 

Mr. Mapprn. You go outside of the ews | of Boston? 

Mr. Ropzn. Yes, sir; we take in municipalities like Cambridge, the 
university city of Boston, Brookline, Chelsea, etc. 

Mr. MADDEN. For example, we have some stations in Chicago with 
as many as 200 men, I think one at least, and I think the su - 
tendent of that station, which is the Canal Station, gets about $2,200 
a year, if I am not mistaken. 

„ Cox. As postmaster he would get $4,0007 
an „Manpux. From 160 to 200 men would be a big post office, would 
not? 

Mr. Cox. It would; surely. 

a Mappsen. You can imagine what he would get if he was post- 
master. 

Mr. Cox. Take the State of Indiana, with Indianapolis as the center, 
and it is nearly the center of the State. Would it be your idea to 
gradually work the plan out over the State so as to make Indianapolis 
the accounting office for the whole State of Indiana? 

Mr. Roper. That would not be my idea. That would be too large a 
postal district. 

Mr. Cox. Too large a territory? 

Mr. Ron. If you will permit me to give an offhand opinion, I 
should say that, as a rule, the counties of Indiana would constitute 


Mr. agreed upon, would con- 
stitute the unit, and in that unit there would be one accounting office 
and the others would be stations of that office. 

Mr. Cox. The head of the accounting office would be the postmaster 
for that territory? 

„ Rorsr. He would be the postmaster for that territory. 

Mr. Cox. And he would be an appointed officer? 
. ROPER.. Yes, Sir. 8 
Mr. Cox. And the stations would be under civil: service? 


FER 
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Mr. Rorer, Stations would be under civil service. 

Mr. RANDALL. Gen. Roper, in the matter of auditing the accounts 
of the 52 stations of the Chicago post office it was to be shown in the 
record the amount that is saved to the department at Washington on 
that account. Is it not the fact that the accounts of those 52 stations 
will have to be audited in the Chicago post office instead of being 
audited here, and would it not cost as much to audit them there as in 
the Post Office Department in Washington? 

Mr. Roper. We find not. That is a question for the auditor to 
answer, but it seems to me that the auditing can be done much more 
expeditiously and much more economically by these accounting offices. 
The former is very important, namely the expedition. We have been 
as you know, for a number of years endeavoring to lessen the period 
between the transaction and the audit in order that we might get in 
closer touch with the transactions of the post offices of the country 
with regard to the handling of our funds. 

Mr. Mapprn. So you keep these accounts 

Mr. Roper. I can see no other way in which it can be made and 
kept current the postal accounts, 

r. RANDALL. I refer only to expenses. It strikes me that you are 
better cquipped in the auditor’s office here to audit accounts than you 
would be in Indianapolis or Topeka or any such place as that. 

Mr. Rorer. I am unable to see why these districts could not be 
made just as effective, through their knowledge of local conditions, 
as we are in the auditor's office in Washington; but a more im- 
portant feature than you have mentioned is getting this auditing on 
a current basis and checking and protecting the revenues of the 
Government. > 

Mr. Rouse. This only could be applied to presidential offices, could 


it not? For instance, if you bad a 3 without a 3 
office in it, you could not establish this provision, could you 
Mr. Rover. Oh, yes. 


Mr. MADDEN. Yes; because it would make it presidential. If you 
take 108 receipts of the whole county, it would make it presidential, do 
you not see? 

Mr. Robs. But could you do that? There are a number of counties, 
take, for Instance, in the mountains, where you have nothing but fourth- 
class offices ; some in other sections that are not mountainous; for in- 
stance, Mr. Cox’s district. 

Mr. Mappen. But if you took the aggregate receipts of all fourth- 
class oltices in that county, that would make one presidential office. 

Mr. Rouse. But that is not contemplated, is it, General? 

Mr. Rorer. We have endeavored to ask you here for legislation that 
will permit us to work this out in the most feasible and practicable 
manner. I can not undertake to say to you now just what experience 
will show to be the most practicable unit. 

Mr. Rouse. Let me get back to that original proposition again. 
I referred to Mr. Cox’s district, which is not fair. But I will take 
my own district, for instance. I live in a county that has not a presi- 
dential office. know of one town in the county, the county seat, with 
less than 200 fable: It has a fourth-class office. There is not one 
presidential office in the county. The nearest presidential office to 
my home is 15 miles away, at Covington, Ky., in an acipat 33 
Could Covington be made the accounting office and all the offices in 
my home county get their mail by star routes? Could they be made to 
account to the Coyington office under this plan? 

Mr. Roper. As I have stated in answer to Mr. Cox’s question, I feel 
now that the county is as large a unit as we would want to deal with 
and, even in a county where there are several municipalities, that 
county might be subdivided into further units. 

Mr. AYRES. Under this plan the second and third class post offices 
come under the same plan, and the fourth class being under civil service. 

Mr. Roper. The Postmaster General has already recommended the 
classification of the postmasters of the second and third classes, and 
this would naturally result in classifying the offices that would be 
consolidated with » accounting office, 

The CHAIRMAN. If there was only one first-class office—— 

Mr. Rorer (interposing). There might be some counties where the 
pice might not be rated as a first-class office—might be rated second 
class. 

The CHAIRMAN. Say the p 
third class offices under civil 
be first class? 

Mr. Rover. Yes; really the approval of the recommendations that 
the Postmaster General has made accomplishes that. 

Mr. RANDALL, Would it not be possible and would it not be the policy 
of the department to establish a number of small stations and rural 
routes where fourth-class postmasters have been discontinued on ac- 
count of the establishment of rural routes? Would it not be possible 
to restore service, to get the same accommodations that the fourth-class 
post office formerly afforded, by 5 small stations? 

Mr. Rorer. As say, we no doubt would find through experience 
that such conditions as you mention would arise, but in advance of 
any experience along this line I could not say whether the suggestion 
that you have made would be considered or not. It might be. 

Mr. Mabokx. If this su: tion should be adopted and the county 
was made the unit, or whatever was made the unit would be made 
large enough, the unit would be made large enough so that the post- 
master appointed for the unit would be the first-class postmaster. It 
necessarily would be a first-class post office, because the receipts 
witam the unit would be large enough to justify his appointment as 
such. 

Mr. Rorer. In answer to the chairman, I have just said that I 
presume that would be the case in most instances, although there are 
some small counties, no doubt, where the postmaster would not be 
ranked perhaps above the second e 

Mr. Mappen. But there would not be anything below the first and 
second class? 

Mr. Roper. First and second class offices. 

Mr. MADDEN. And all fourth-class postmasters would be done away 
with and superintendents of stations would take their places? 

Mr. Roper. No; they would not be done away with. The fourth- 
class postmaster would simply become the superintendent of the sta- 
tion or clerk in apa f 

Mr. MAppen. That is what I say. He would not be a postmaster 
any longer, but the superintendent of a station? 

Mr. Rorer. For all intents and purposes he is a postmaster. 

Mr. MADDEN. Suppose he is a postmaster; what would be the basis 
of pay for the fourth-class postmasters? 

Mr. ROPER. You are here providing a scale in this bill for the pay- 
ment of station superintendents, 

Mr. Mappen. But that scale generally does not go as low as the 
salaries of those fourth-class postmasters? 


rogram for change ue the second and 
service; presidential offices would only 


Mr. Rorzn. The lowest salary we could have would be an $800 clerk, 
the entrance grade. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is too much to pay these men, is it not? 0 47 
the man's salary as fourth-class postmaster amounts to but 82 or 
$300; are you going to put him under civil service and pay him $800? 

Mr. Rorer. You understand we have different kin of stations 
where that might result in establishing not a classified but a contract 
Station, with a clerk in charge receiving a salary as low as $50, based 
upon the business of the station, the same as is now done in large cities. 

Mr. Srxxxansox. I think there are probably 25 st offices in my 
district where the postmaster's salary is less ean 350 a year. Would 
their salary be raised under this plan, or would it be reduced? 

Mr. Rorer. In all probability the salary of such postmaster would 
remain the same as at present. We probably might not disturb your 
district at all, if it were not in the interest of better service for your 
district. The object of this is to improve the service, and if we could 
not get better service through the plan here suggested we would main- 
tain the present service. 

Mr. STEENERSON. But the suggestion made by Mr. Madden, that in 
counties where there are no second-class and no third-class offices, no 

residential offices, that all the offices might be consolidated so as to 
‘orm a presidential office; that is not contemplated by this, is it? 

Mr. Rorer. No; he used the word “ might.’ 

Mr. STeexerson. But it might not. s I read this proposed law, 
you would not have any such authority. You would have to change 
your language in this provision if you were going to do seat because 
this proposed language only authorizes you to consolidate with some 
existing third or second class office or first-class office. I do not think 
175 can create or consolidate offices in a Whole county and make that 

ind of office a presidential office. 

Mr. Roper. I will read the . 

“That hereafter the Postmaster eral may establish, under such 
rules and regulations as he may p be, one or more branch offices, 
nonaccounting offices or stations, of any post office for the transaction 
of — 5 postal business as may be required for the convenience of the 

ublie. 

Mr. Mabpprx. That would give him the right, then, Mr. Roper, t 
appoint a superintendent of a station where it was justified ins end of 
a postmaster, or it would give him a right to establish a contract sta- 
ton nese he would not be justified in appointing a superintendent of 
a station. 

Mr. Roper. Yes; or maintain the present system. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; either one. 

Mr. Rorer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BEAKES. Would there not be economy in the shipment of supplies 


ing it now has, and a superior service to what it now has. 
* * $ . . * * 


Mr. STEENERSON. You spoke of a sentiment of the patrons. Now, in 
these recent considerations, for instance in Boston, have you consuited 
the sentiment of the 8 

Mr. Rorzu. The consolidations in the Boston district were made iu 
the administration immediately preceding this. 

Mr. StegeNersoy. Have you heard of any dissatisfaction? 

. Roper. There was some dissatisfaction wing out of what 
would appear to have been a too rapid consolidation. We have in 
Boston about 80 stations, and the previous administration absorbed a 
great many large communities. Among them was Lynn, the large shoc- 
manufacturing community adjacent to Boston, In the case of nn 
some protests were filed, which we carefully investigated, and after 
due investigation reached the conclusion that Lynn should be kept as a 
postal district to itself, and we therefore have removed Lynn from the 
station classification made under Mr. Hitchcock's administration, and 
it is now a separate postal district. We discovered, Mr. Sveexenson, 
that Lynn was a better district to itself. We have other offices con- 
solidated with Lynn. ; 

Mr. STEENERSON. How was it about Cambridge? 

Mr. Rorer. In the case of Cambridge I know of no special opposition, 

Mr. SreeNxerson. And you have never heard of any? 

Mr. Roper. I would not go so far as that, Mr. STHENERSON, because 
I should have to refer to department files for positive data. 

Mr. Steexenson. When was that included as a substation? 

Mr. Roper. We have made no consolidation in and around Boston 
during this administration. 

Mr. STEENERSON. They were all made before? 

Mr. Rorer. Before my connection with the Postal Service. 

Mr. STEENEKSON. But under the same law now in operation? 

Mr. Roper. Under the law now in operation. e have not dis- 
turbed that district except as to Lynn 

Mr. STEENERSON (intcrposing). You then retained Lynn as an inde- 
pendent post office? 

Mr. Rover. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STEENERSON. If a similar discontent among the patrons of the 
office existed in Cambridge you would reestablish that? 

Mr. Roper. We would consider it. 

Mr. Sreenerson. You would give them the same show you gave 
Lynn, would you not? 

Mr. Rorer. We endeavor to treat all alike. 

Mr. Mapper. We have some outlying territory outside the city limits 
of Chicago—Argo and Mount Greenway. You probably recall some cor- 
8 on Mount Greenway? 

r. Rover. I do. 

Mr. Mappen, The ple at Mount Greenway would be very anxious 
to have a station established there and have the delivery made from 
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give 
Chicago delivery, so they get their mail by rural ee —— 


of the people is to the effect that they would prefer 
deli than to have a separate post office. 

Mr. We have a very interesting 
os North Kansas 8 is a community that has 9 
rapidly within the last few months, because of the blis 0 
large mail-order business in that community, but it just hap t 
the ulation: is not 1,500, and co ently we eam not extend the 
desi er the present law. 


ties to that community u 
The CHAIRMAN, Is there an thing further on this matter? The 
other matter you felt you want 0 
Mr. Rorzn. The Second Assistant is here, 8 
statement in answer to certain requests made by Mr. Madden the other 
day, and I shall be A. Sage te give way to him 
he wishes to make statement at this time— 


And so on. There is no question but that this authority is 
broad enough to abolish all the post offices in the United 
States except one in each new division, which might be one 
in each county, and in some cases, where the counties are 
small, they might abolish all the offices in two or three counties: 
and make one central office covering them all, and make the 
other offices substations of the principal office. 

It is the most revolutionary proposition. The committee 
voted it down; but now it has gone on in another legislative 
body as an amendment to this postal savings bill without one 
word of comment or debate. [Applause.] 

LEAVE TO EXTEND REMABKS. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask. unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Record, with regard 
to. the Puget Sound customs district. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman. from Washington asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks on the Puget Sound cus- 
toms district. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself inte the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 12766) to 


increase the efficiency of the Military Establishment of the } 


United States. Under the rule, I do not know that it is 
necessary to make that motion—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the efficiency of the 
Military Establishment of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair selected the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] to preside over this Committee of the 
Whole, and in his temporary absence he will appoint the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Lroyp] to take the chair until the 
gentleman from Tennessee arrives. 

Mr. HAY. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. Gorpon]. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, the subject of national de- 
fense is one that has received) the attention of the Congress 
and the President of the United States perhaps more than any 
other one question in our history. 

I desire to confine my remarks upon this bill largely to a 
consideration of our own means of national defense, as con- 
trasted with Switzerland and some other nations. For infor- 
mation upon the technical subjeet of our legal establishment, 
us affected by the provisions of this bill, I would prefer not 
to be interrogated, but would request Members to direct their 
interrogatories to the distinguished chairman of the House 
Military Affairs Committee [Mr. Hay], who, I believe, knows 
more about the Military Establishment of the United States 
than any other living man. 

The framers of the Federal Constitution were great men, 
learned in the history of free governments, and they under- 
took to establish upon this continent a free Republie that 
would endure for all time against dangers from without and 
dangers from within. 

One. of the most distinguished writers of English literature, 
Sir Edward Creasy, in his great work, Fifteen Decisive Battles 
of the World, in describing the battle of Marathon, in which 
about 20,000 free citizens of the Greek Republie successfully 
defended against an invasion of more than 100,000 Persians, 
composed almost entirely of regular soldiers, speaks of the con- 
duct of the free Greeks in that great and historic battle in 
these words: 


Aceording to old national customs, the warriors of each tribe were 
together; neighbors thus of bo 


arrayed toge th the side 
friend b; friend, and the spirit of RAAT on and the consciousness o: 


responsibility excited to the very utmost. 
This is the fundamental idea underlying the formation of 
our State militia. Every citizen of the United States between 


stitutions of most of the States as members of the National 
Guard, thus qualifying them for the performance of the most 
sacred duty of the citizen of a free State and of our great 


| Republic. 


The Constitution of the United States, in providing for the 


national defense, confers upon Congress the power— 


To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, sup insurrections, and repel invasions. 
To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and 


` for ery such part of them as may be employed in the service of 
the United States, reserving to the States, ctively, the a tment 
of the officers, and the authority of training militia a g to the 
discipline prescribed by Congress. 


Pursuant to that authority, the Committee on Military Affairs 
have sought to frame this bill to increase the efficiency of the 
Military Establishment of the United States. 

Like most subjects of general public interest, the question of 
national defense is now being discussed throughout this Union 
by many who know very little about the subject, and my ob- 
servation has been that those of our citizens who know the least 
are the ones who talk the most. [Laughter.] 

We are told in speeches and newspapers that what we need in 
the United States is the Swiss system; but, following the re- 
marks of many of the gentlemen advocating the Swiss system, 
we are constrained to believe that they know very little about 
that system, because the Swiss constitution, like that of every 


other nation upon the continent of Europe, contains a provision 


authorizing compulsory military service; and because there are 
some well-meaning gentlemen in this country, largely Army 
officers, who want Congress to enact a compulsory military-serv- 
ice law, we hear these heated. advocates of the Swiss system 
exhibiting their lack of knowledge ef what that system provides. 

The first. provision of the Swiss constitution, providing for 
national defense, is Article XIII, which reads as follows: 

The Confederation shall have no right to maintain a standing army. 


That is a provision which is not contained in the Constitution 
of the United States, because the framers of that great instru- 
ment felt and believed that in this: great Republic that prohibi- 
tion was unnecessary. It is only fair to say, however, that 
many eminent men in that convention did advocate such à pro- 
hibition as is contained in the Swiss constitution. 

Thomas Jefferson, who was then in Paris as our minister to 
France, advocated such a prohibition in his correspondence with 
James Madison, who is known in history as the father of the 
Constitution; and Mr. Madison himself, in that convention, 
said upon that subject: 

As the greatest dan, is that of disunion of the S 

fo gata, ngainat b powers ts the cain gave 


sary 
ment; and, as grea danger to. is from 
— —— it is best to prevent them by an effectual provision for a 


Your committee believe, and submit for the consideration. of 
the House, that the powers of Congress to legislate upon that 
subject have never been exhausted. 

The constitution of Switzerland on national defense reads as 
follows: 

CONSTITUTION OF SWPTZERLAND, 
ARTICLE 18. 


The Confederation shall have no 
No Canton or Half Canton shall, 


eral Government, have a standing force of more than men; 
armed police are not included in This number. 
ARTICLE 18. 
Every Swiss is bound to ‘orm military service. 
Soldiers who lose their es or suffer permanent to their 
health in ce of Federal service are entitled to from the 


. The arms 
under conditions which shall be prescribed by 4 
shall enact uniform provisions as to a tax for. ex- 
emption from military service. 
ARTICLE 19. 


The Federal Army shall be composed: 
* Of all the cantonal military 


forces of their 
‘ederal constitu- 


tion or laws. 


The: laws on the organiza 
Confederation. The enforcement of military 
be entrusted to the cantonal officials, within the limits which: shall be 
e by Federal legislation and under the supervision of the Contfedera- 
on. 
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Military instruction of every kind shall be under the control of the 


Confederation. The same applies to the equipment of the troops. 

The furnishing and maintenance of clothing and equipment shall be 
within the power of the Cantons, but the Cantons shall be credited 
with the expenses therefor according to a regulation to be established 
by Federal legislation. 


ARTICLE 21, 

So far as military reasons do not prevent, corps of troops shall be 
formed from soldiere of the same nton. 

The composition of these bodies of troops, the maintenance of their 
effective strength, and the appointment and promotion of their officers 
shall belong to the Cantons, subject to the general regulations which 
shall be issued to them by the Confederation. 

It will be observed by reference to article 21 that the people 
of Switzerland have embodied in their organic law the funda- 
mental idea of our State militia or National Guard, except that 
they have more closely safeguarded the control of the Cantons— 
which correspond with our States—over the appointment and 
promotion of officers than our own Constitution restricts the 
powers of the States over their own militia, because immediately 
upon calling forth the militia, under the Constitution of the 
United States, for either of the purposes therein specified, the 
President becomes Commander in Chief, and as such is author- 
ized to control the appointment of officers in accordance with 
his conception of the best interests of the efficiency of the mili- 
tary service, subject to such legislation as Congress may have 
enacted on the subject. ` 

The constitution of my own State of Ohio declares that— 

Standing armies are dangerous to liberty, and shall not be kept up, 
and the military shall be in strict subordination to the civil power. 

Jefferson and Madison were not alone in their views upon the 
subject of the danger to free governments of a large standing 
army. I might quote from nearly every President of this Re- 
public upon that subject, and will in the Recorp insert many 
observations made in official communications to the Congress by 
Presidents of the United States upon the question. In his sixth 
annual address to Congress on November 19, 1794, George Wash- 
ington said: 

The devising and establishing of a well-regulated militia would be a 
genuine source of tive honor and a perfect title to public ti- 
tude. I therefore entertain a hope that the present session will not 
pas without carrying to its full energy the power of organizing, arm- 
ng, and disciplining the militia, and thus providing in the language of 


the Constitution for calling them forth to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrection, and repel invasions. 


And in his Farewell Address, September, 1796, the Father of 
his Country said: 


We will avoid the necessity of those overgrown military establish- 
ments which, under any form of government, are inauspicious to lib- 
id which are to be regarded as particularly hostile to republican 

y. 


The second President of the United States, John Adams, in 
a letter to Thomas McKean, June 21, 1812, said: 


The danger of our Government is that the general will be a man of 
more popularity than the President and the Army possess more powers 
than Congress. 

The people should be apprised of this and guard themselves against 
it. Nothing is more essential than to hold the civil authoritiy decidedly 
superior to the military power. 


In his first annual message, December 8, 1801, Jefferson said: 


A statement has been formed by the Secretary of War, on mature 
consideration, of all the posts and stations where garrisons will be 
expedient and of the number of men e for each garrison. The 
whole amount is considerable short of the present Military Establish- 
ment. For the surplus no rticular use can be point out. For 
defense against invasion their number is as nothing, nor is it con- 
ceived needful or safe that a standing army should be kept up in 
time of peace for that purpose. Uncertain as we must ever ot the 


rticular point in our circumference where an enemy may choose to 
nyade us the cages force which can be ready at every point and com- 
petent to op) em is the body of neighboring citizens as formed into 
a militia. these, collected from the parts most convenient in num- 


bers proportioned to the inyading force, it is best to rely not only to 
meet the first attack but, if it threatens to be A rotear ah to maintain 
the defense until Regulars wey be engaged to relleve them. These con 
siderations render it important that we should at every season continue 
to amend the defects which from time to time show the ves in the 
laws for regulating the militia until they are sufficiently perfect. Nor 
should we now or at any time separate until we can say we have done 
everything for the militia which we could do were an enemy at our 
door, The provisions of TAUT stores on hand will be laid before 
you that you may judge of the additions requisite (p. 317). 


On December 15, 1802, in his second annual message, Jefferson 
said: 


No change being deemed necessary in our Military Establishment, an 
estimate of its expenses for the ensuing year on its present footing, as 
also of the sums to be employed in fortifications and other objects 
within that department, has been prepared by the Secretary of War, 
and will make a part of the general estimate, which will be presented 
to you. 7 

onsidering that our Regular troops are W for local purposes 
and that the militia is our general reliance for at and sudden 
emergencies, you will doubtless think this institution worthy of a 
. give it those improvements of which you find it susceptible 
p. 333). 


In his fifth annual message, December 3, 1805, Jefferson said, 
after advising preparation for coast defense: 


In the meantime you will consider whether it would not be expedient 
for a state of ce as well as of war so to organize or class the militia 
as would enable us on any sudden emer mney te call for the services of 


the 1 portions, unencumbered th the old 


fami those ha 


certain; and the reducin 
service can not but be desl 


mar oan from it when necessary an efficient corps, it for real and 


On February 25, 1808, Thomas Jefferson said in a special 
message to Congress: 


The dangers to our country arising from the contests of other na- 
tions, and the urgency of making 9 for whatever events 
might affect our relations with them have been intimated in preceding 
messages to Con To secure ourselves by due precautions an 
8 of our military force, as well re r as volunteer, seems 
to expedient. The precise extent of that*augmentation can not yet 
be satisfactorily suggested, but that no time may ost, and espe- 
cially at a season deemed favorable to the object, I submit to the wis- 
dom of the legislature whether they will authorize a commencement of 

precautionary work by a present ey eben for raising and organ- 
izing some additional force, reserving to themselves to decide its ulti- 
mate extent on such views of our situation as I may be enabled at a 
future day of the session to give you. If an increase of force be now 
approved, I submit to their consideration the outlines of a plan pro- 
posed in the inclosed letter from the tary of War. I recommend 
also to the attention of Congress the term at which the act of Con- 
gress of April 18, 1806, concerning the militia, will expire and the 
effect of that expiration (p. 429). 


On November 29, 1809, Madison said, in his first annual mes- 
sage: 

I should be failing in my duty in not recommending to your serious 
attention the importance of giving to our militia, the t bulwark of 
our security and resource of our power, an organization the best 
adapted to eventual situations for which the United States ought to 
be prepared (p. 46) 

On January 3, 1810, Madison said in a special message: 


The act authorizing a detachment of 100,000 men from the militia 
will expire on the 30th of March, next. Its early revival is recom- 
mended in order that timely steps may be taken for arrangements such 
as the act contemplates. 

I submit to the consideration of Congress, moreover, the expediency 
of such a classification and organization of the militia as will best 
insure prompt and successive aid from that source, adequate to emer- 
gencies which may call for them (p. 463). 


In his second annual message, December 5, 1810, Madison 
said: 


The improvements in quality and quantity made in the manufacture 
of cannon and small arms, both at the public armories and private fac- 
tories, warrant additional confidence in the competency of these re- 
sources for supplying the public exigencies. These preparations for 
arming the militia having thus far provided for one of the objects 
contemplated by the power vested in Congress with respect to that 
great bulwark of the public safety, it is for their consideration 
whether further provisions are not requisite for the other contemplated 
objects of organization and discipline. To give to 93 mass of 
physical and moral force the efficiency which it merits is capable of 
receiving, it is indispensable that they should be instructed and prac- 
ticed in the rules by which they are to be governed. 

Toward the accomplishment of this important work, I recommend 
for the consideration of Congress the oe rege of instituting a ave 
tem which shall in the first instance call into the field at the public 
expense and for a given time certain portions of the commissioned and 
noncommissioned officers. The instruction and discipline thus ac- 
quired would gradually diffuse through the entire body of the militia 
that practical knowledge and promptitude for active service which are 
the great ends to be pursued. rience has left no doubt either of 
the necessity or of e efficacy of competent military skill in those 
portions of an army in fitting it fo: the tinal duties which it may have 
to perform (pp. 470 and 741). 


In his third annual message, November 5, 1811, Madison re- 
cited that England was making war on our lawful! commerce, 
and recommended that the United States be put into an armor 
and attitude demanded by the crisis; advised— 


filling the ranks and prolonging the enlistment of regular troops; for 
an auxiliary force to engaged for a more limited term; for the ac- 
ceptance of volunteer corps, whose patriotic ardor may court a partici- 
pation in urgent services; for detachments as they may be wanted of 
other portions of the militia, and for such a preparation of the great 
body as will proportion its usefulness to its intrinsic capacities. 

Nor can the occasion fail to remind you of the importance of those 
military seminaries which in ev event will form a valuable and 
frugal part of our Military Establishment. The manufacture of can- 
non and small arms has proceeded with due success, and the stock and 
resources of all the necessary munitions are adequate to emergencies, 
It will not be inexpedient, however, for Congress to authorize an en- 
largement of them. 


On September 20, 1814, President Madison, in his sixth an- 
nual message, described the progress of the war with England, 
and said: 


To meet the extended and diversified warfare adopted by the 8 
great bodies of militia have been taken into service for the public 
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defense, and great expenses incurred. ‘That the defense everywhere 
may be both more convenient and more economical Congress will see 
the necessity of immediate measures for filling the ranks of the Regu- 
Jar Army, and of enlarging the provisions for special corps, mounted 
and unmounted, to be engaged for longer perlods of service than are 
due from the militia: I can earnestly renew, at the same time, a rec- 
ommendation of such changes in the system of the militia as, 219 class- 
ing and disciplining for the most prompt and active seryice the r- 
tions most capable of it, will give to that great resource for the public 
safety all the requisite energy and safety (pp. 534, 535). 


In his seyenth annual message, December 5, 1815, Madison 
said: 


Notwithstanding the security for future repose which the United 
States ought to find in their love of peace and their constant respect 
for the rights of other nations, the character of the times cu- 
larly inculcates the lesson that, whether to prevent or repel gers, 
we ought not to be unprepared for it. This consideration will suf- 
ciently recommend to Congress a liberal provision for the immediate 
extension and gradual completion of the works of defense, both fixed 
and floating, on our maritime frontier; and an get shige for 
-guarding our inland frontier against dangers to which portions 
of it may continue to be exposed, and I can not 22 too much on the 
attention of Congress such a classification and organization of the 
militia as will most effectually render it the safeguard of a free State. 
If experience has shown in the recent splendid achievements of militia 
the value of this resource for the public defense, it has shown also 
the importance of that skill in the use of arms and that familiarity 
with the essential rules of 3 which can not be expected from 
the regulations now in force. ith this subject is intimately con- 
nected the necessity of accommodating the laws in every respect to 
the great object of enabling the political authority of the Union to em- 
ploy promptly and effectually the physical yore of the Union in the 
cases designated by the Constitution (p. 551). 


In his eighth annual message, December 3, 1816, Madison 
said: 


As a subject of the highest importance to the natlonal welfare, I 
must again earnestly recommend to the consideration of Congress a 
reor tion of the militia on a plan which will form it into classes 
according to the periods of life more or less adapted to military serv- 
ices. An efficient militia is authorized and 8 by the Con- 
stitution, and required by. the spirit and safety of free government. 
The present organization of our militia is universally regarded as less 
efficient than it ought to be made, and no organization can be better 
than a classification which will assign the foremost place in the de- 
fense of the coun to that portion of its citizens whose activity ani 
animation best enable them to rally to its standard. Besides the con- 
sideration that a time of peace is the time when the change can be 
made with most convenience and equity, it will now be aided by the 
experience of a recent war in which the militia bore so interesting a 
part (p. 7 


In his sixth annual message, December 3, 1822, Monroe said: 


The Military Academy forms the basis in regard to science on which 
the military establishment rests. It furnishes annually, after due ex- 
amination and on the report of the academic staff, many well-informed 
youths to fill the vacancies which occur in the several corps of the 
Army, while others who retire to private life carry with them such 
attaiuments as, under the right reserved to the several States to ap- 

int the officers and to train the militia, will enable them, by afford- 


ng a wider field for selection, to promote the great object of the power 
vested in Congress of providi for the organizing, arming, and dis- 
5 the militia. hus by he mutual and harmonious coo tion 
of the o governments in the execution of a power divided between 


them, an object always to be cherished, the attainment of a R hee 
result on which our Übertles may depend can not fall to be secured. I 
have to add that in 4 rtion as our regular force is small should 
the instruction and discipline of the militia, the great resource on 
which we rely, be pushed to the utmost extent that circumstances will 
admit (p. 758). 


In his seventh annual message, December 2, 
said: 


The Military Academy has attained a degree of perfection in its 
discipline and instrnction equal, as is believed, to any institution of 
its kind in any country. (Described effectiveness of naticnal armories.) 
The manufacture of arms at the national armories and by contract 
with the department has been gradually improving in quality and 
cheapness. It is now believed that their quality is now such as to 
admit of but little improvement. The completion of the fortifications 
renders it necessary that there should be a suitable appropriation for 
the 2 of fabricating the cannon and carriages necessary for those 
wor 

I transmit a return of the militia of the several States according to 
the last reports which have been made by the oer officers in each 
to the Department of War. By reference to this return it will be seen 
that it is not complete, although great exertions have been made to 
make it so. As the defense and even the liberties of the coun must 
depend in time of imminent danger on the militia, it is of the highest 
importance that it be well organized, armed, and disciplined through- 
out the Nation. The report of the Secretary of War shows the progress 
during the three first quarters of the present year by the application 
of the fund ba cg for arming the militia. uch difficulty is 
found in distributing the arms according to the act of Congress pro- 
viding for it from the failure of the proper departments in many of the 
States to make regular returns. The act of March 12, 1820, provides 
that the system of tactics and regulations of the various co of the 
Regular Army shall be extended to the militia. This act has n very 
imperfectly executed from the want of uniformity in the organization 
of the militia, proceeding from the defects of the system itself, and 
especially in its application to that main arm of the public defense. 
It is thought that this important subject in all its branches merits 
the attention of Congress. 


In his second annual message, December 5, 1826, John Quincy 
Adams said: 


Under the resolution of Congress authorizing the Secretary of War 
to have prepared a complete a of cavalry tactics, and a system 
of exercise and instruction of field artillery, for the use of the militia 
of the United States, to be reported to Congress at the present session, 


1823, Monroe 
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a board of dis ished officers of the Army and of the militia has 
been convened, whose Report will be submitted to you with that of 
the Secretary of War. he occasion was thought favorable for con- 
sulting the same board, aided by the results of a correspondence with 
the governors of the several States and Territories and other citizens 
of intelligence and experience upon the acknowledged defective condi- 
tion of our militia system, and of the improvements of which it is sus- 
ceptible. The report of the board upon this subject is also submitted 
for your consideration. 


In his third annual message, December 4, 1827, Jolin Quincy 
Adams said: 

Among the subjects of deep interest to the whole Union which have 
heretofore been recommended to the consideration of Congress, as well 
by my predecessors as, under the impression of the duties devolving 
upon me, by myself are the formation of a more effective and uniform 
system for the government of the militia. (Page 458.) 

On February 26, 1829, John Quincy Adams transmitted a re- 
port from the Secretary of War, with the inspection report of 
Bvt. Maj. Gen. Gaines for the years 1826 and 1827, relating to 
the organization of the Army and militia of the United States. 
(Pages 995 and 996.) 

In his first inaugural Jackson said: 

Considering standing armies as dangerous to free governments in 


time of ce, I shall not seek to enlarge our present establishment nor 
disregard that salutary lesson of political experience which teaches 
that the military should be held subordinate to the civil Arka ae 

n distant 


gradual increase of our Navy, whose flag has mepley 
climes our skill in navigation and our fame in arms; the preservation 
of our forts, arsenals, and 8 and the introduction of progres- 
sive improvements in the discipline and science of both branches of our 
military service are so plainly 9 —— by prudence that I should be 
excu for omitting their mention sooner than for enlarging on their 
importance. But the bulwark of our defense is the national militia, 
which in the present state of our intelligence and population must 
render us invincible. As long as our Government is administered for 
the good of the people and is regulated by their will; as long as it se- 
cures to us the rights of person and of property, liberty of conscience 
and of the press, it will be worth defending; and so long as it is worth 
defending a peewee militia will cover it with an impenetrable wgis. 
Partial injuries and occasional mortifications we may be subject to, but 
a million of armed freemen, possessed of the means of war, can never 
be conquered by a foreign foe. To any just system, therefore, calcu- 
lated to strengthen this natural safeguard of the country I shall cheer- 
fully lend all the aid in my power. 


In his fourth annual message, December 4, 1832, Andrew 
Jackson, after describing the defeat of the incursions of the Sac 
and Fox Indians, said of the militia: 


Our fellow citizens upon the frontiers were ready, as they always 
are, in the tender of thelr services in the hour of danger. But a more 
efficient organization of our militia system is essential to that security 
which is one of the princi objects of all Governments. Neither our 
situation nor our institution require or permit the maintenance of a 
large regular force. History offers too many lessons of the fatal result 
of such a measure not to warn us against its adoption here. The ex- 
pense which attends it, the obvious tendency to employ it because It 
exists, and thus to engage it in unnecessary wars, and its ultimate 
danger to public liberty will lead us, I trust, to place ohr principal 
dependence for protection upon the great body of the citizens of the 
Republic. If in asserting hts or in repeliing wrongs wars should 
come upon us, our regular force should be increased to an extent pro- 
portioned to the emergency, and our present small Army is a nucleus 
around which such force could be formed and embodied. But for the 
purpose of defense under ordinary circumstances we must rely upon the 
electors of the country. Those by whom and for whom the Government 
was instituted and is supported will constitute its protection in the 
hour of danger as they do its check in the hour of reps But it is 
obvious that the militia system is imperfect. Much time Is lost, much 
unnecessary expense incurred, and much public property wasted under 
the present arrangement. Little useful knowledge is gained by the 
musters and drills as now established, and the whole subject evidently 
requires a thorough examination. Whether a plan of classification. 
remedying these defects and providing for a system of instruction might 
not be adopted is submitt to the consideration of Congress. The 
Constitution has vested in the General Government an independent an- 
thority upon the subject of the militia which renders its action essen- 
tial to the establishment or improvement of the system, and I recom- 
mend the matter to your consideration in the conviction that the state 
of this rae EE ee arm of the public defense requires your attention 
(pp. 1116-1117). 


In his seventh annual message, December 7, 1835, Jackson 
said: 


Occurrences to which we as well as all other nations are liable, both 
in our internal and external relations, point to the necessity of an effi- 
cient organization of the militia. I am again induced by the impor- 
tance of the subject to bring it to your attention. To suppress do- 
mestic violence and to repel foreign invasion, should these calamitics 
overtake us, we must rely in the first Instance —.— the great body of 
the community, whose will has instituted and whose power must sup- 
port the Gevernment. 

A large standing military force Is not consonant to the spirit of our 
institutions nor to the feelings of our countrymen, and the lessons of 
former days and those also of our own times show the danger as well 
as the enormous expense of these permanent and extensive military 
organizations. That just medium which avoids an Inadequate prepara- 
tion on the one hand and the danger and expense of a large force on 
the other is what our constituents have a right to expect from their 
Government. This object can be attained only by the maintenance of 
a small military force and by such on organization of the physical 
strength of the country as may bring this power into operation when- 
ever its services are required. 

A classification of the. population offers the most obvious means of 
effecting this organization. Such a division may be made as will be 
just to all by transferring each at a proper period of life from one 
class to another and by calling, first, for the services of that class, 
whether for instruction or action, which from age is qualified for the 


duty and may be called to perform it with least injury to themselves 
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or to the public. Should the danger ever become so imminent as to 
require additional force, the other classes in succession would be ready 
for the call. And if, in addition to this organization, voluntary asso- 
elations were encoura and inducements. held out for their forma- 
tion, our militia wo be in a state of efficient service. Now, when 


we are at ce, is the r time to and establish a practical 
system. The object is —— worth the experience and worth the 


numbers — to any emergency, can in a short period be brought into 
the field. niike what — lowe occurred in any other country, we 
were under no necessity of resorting to drafts or conscriptions. On 
the contrary such was the number of volunteers who patriotically ten- 
dered their services that the chief seine 4 was in making selections 
and determining who must be disappointed and compelled to remain 
at home. Our citizen soldiers are unlike those drawn from the popu- 


expense. No one appreciating the blessings of a republican government | lation of any other country. ‘They are com indixcriminatety of 
can object to his of the burden which such a plan may impose. | all professions Pasi f —— la ge Snr ry me: . 
Indeed, a moderate portion of the national funds could scarcely be] manufacturers, mechanics, and laborers, is not only among the 


but ate soldiers in the ranks, 

Our citizen soldiers are unlike those of any other coun in other 
respects. ag are — and have been * from their vam 
earms, and a roportion o em, especially e 

western and more newly setti States, are expert marksmen. ‘They 
are men who have à reputation to maintain at home by their con- 
duct in the field. They are intelligent, and there is an individuality 
of character which is found in the ranks of no other army. In-battle 
each private man, as well as every officer, fights not only for his ert, 
but for the 3 distinction among his fellow citizens when he shali 
return to civil The War with Mexico has demonstrated not only 
the ability of the Government to a numerous Army upon a 
sudden but also to provide it with all the munitions and necessary 
supplies with — eager ms and ease, and to direct its opera- 


better applied than into effect and continuing such an 
arrangement and in tring i e 1 elementary instruction. We 
are happily at ce with the world. A sincere desire to continue so and 
a fixed de tion to give no just cause of offense to other nations, 
« unfortunately, affords no certain ds of expectation that this rela- 
tion will be 9 With determination to give no offense 
is associated a resolution equally decided, tamely to submit to none. 
The armor and attitude of defense afford the t security against 
those collisions. which the ambitions or interests or some other passion 
of nations not more justifiable is liable to produce. In many countries 
it is considered unsafe to put arms into the hands of the people and 
to instruct them in the elements of mili 5 that fear can 


ereun paree Our Government was instituted and is — ap ag b 
the llot box, not by the musket. Whatever changes awai b stil 
greater changes must be made in our social institutions before our 
paon system can yield to physical force. In ev a therefore, 


in field, but in the organization of those 
which I can view the subject I am impressed with the rtance 
of a prompt and efficient organization of The militia, (Pp. 1389 and Sone “Arse tis Manion: 82 and Vi — . Ares n 
1380. =e ba: field, however the etc. 
In his eighth annual message, December 5, 1836, Jackson | 2481-2.) 
said: 18 December 6, 1880, in his fourth annual message, R. B. 
It appears from the reports of the officers char: with mustering es said: 
into — 7 the FANTAS called for under the wre Con; of the nf 


last session that more presented themselves at the place of rendezvous 
in Tennessee than were sufficient to meet the requisition which had 
been made by the Secretary of War upon the governor of that State. 
This was occasioned by the omission of 5 to apportion the 
requisition to the different regiments of tia so as to obtain the 
proper numbers of troops and no more. It seems but just to the patri- 
otie citizens who re to the general rendezvous under the cir- 
cumstances, authorizing them to believe that their were needed 
and would accepted, that the expenses incurred by them while absent 
from their homes should be paid i the Government. I 99 phage 
e 


Attention is asked to the necessity of 8 by legislation for 
organizing, arming, and disciplining the active militia of the coun 
and liberal appropriations are recommended in this behalf. (P. 4570. 


On December 1, 1890, Benjamin Harrison said: 


PM — — ery has —.— ee To — oan pono a — 
es, and most appropria t e al Guard, 
should Ge continined and Phas . — The military organizations consti- 
EEPE TN O eee tes, while about five- 
Pears of the annual cost of their maintenance is defrayed by the 

In his first annual message, December 4, 1893, Grover Cleve- 
land said: 

The total enrollment of the militia of the several States was, on the 
81st of October of the current year, 112,597 officers and enlisted men. 
The officers of the Army detailed for the inspection and instruction of 
5 — 8 a st Bag <a the s ena Helen of 5 5 
organization. (P. 887. 0 ad = 

In his second annual message, December 3, 1894, Grover Cleve- 
land said: 

The total enrollment of the militia of the several States is 117,333 

and enlisted men, an increase of 5,343 over the number re- 
ported at the close of the previous year. The report of the militia in- 
spectors Re; Army officers show a marked increase in the in- 
terest and efficiency among the State organizations, and I strongly 
recommend 5 3 g affording Der peeti 
mcouragement possi auxiliary of o 
— ent. (P. 5968.) — 

In his fourth annual message, December 7, 1896, Cleveland 
said: 

The Organized Militia numbers 112,897 men. The 3 for 
its ay, Aa by the several States a. $2,800, annually, and 
$400, is contributed by the eral Government. Investigation 
shows these troops to be unusually well drilled and inspired with much 
military interest, but in many instances they are so deficient in proper 
arms and equipment that a sudden call to active duty would them 
inadequately prepared for field service. I therefore recommend that 
prompt measures be taken to remedy this condition and that encourage- 
ment be given to this deserving body of unpaid and volunteer citizen 
soldiers upon whose assistance we must largely rely in time of trouble. 

During the past year sapia rogress has made toward the com- 
pletion of the scheme ado ‘or the erection and armament of fortifi- 
cations along our sea „ while equal progress has been made in pro- 
viding the material for submarine defense in connection with these 
works, etc. (Pp. 6159 and 6160.) 

For the first time in the history of the country it is pro- 
posed in this bill to provide for the payment to the officers 
and men of the Organized Militia, or National Guard, a com- 
pensation sufficient to reimburse the officers for the money 
expended for uniforms and incidental expenses, and to the 
men sufficient to reimburse them for their car fare and other 

incident to attendance upon the drill, discipline, and 
training prescribed. If it be contended that military service 
is a duty, devolving alike upon all citizens of a free country, 
it may well be replied that the history of the United States 
has shown that such a small proportion of our citizens volun- 
teer for the performance of this public duty that it is no more 
than simple justice that the whole people should reimburse them 
for the expenses incurred in preparing themselves to adequately 
defend the country. 

This bill was recommended to the House by the unanimous 
vote of the committee. It represents a consensus of the opin- 
ion of the entire membership of the committee, regardless of 
political affiliation, and we believe it fairly reflects the sober 
sentiment of the American people. We invoke the candid judg- 


In his third annual message, December 2, 1839, Van Buren 
said: 


I can not recommend too strongly the plan submitted by the Sec- 
9 War for the organization of the militia of the United States. 
age - 


On January 8, 1838, Van Buren sent a special message to Con- 
gress with evidence showing the invasions. of the United States 
by armed men from Canada, the seizure of the steamboat Caro- 
line, killing of her crew and passengers, and sending her over 
Niagara Falls. The governors of New York and Vermont were 
requested to call out sufficient militia to repel the invaders. 

In a special message, June 1, 1841, John Tyler said: 


them: 

should be lost in pease our principal cities on the seaboard and the 
lakes in a state of entire security Separa 
we are from the countries of the Old World, and in much unaffected 
by their policy, we are happily relieved from the necessity of maintain- 
ing large standing armies in times of 2 The policy which was 
adopted by Mr. Munroe, shortly after the conclusion of the late war 
with Great Britain of eon | a ly organized staff sufficient 
for the command of a military force, d a necessity for one 
arise, is founded as weli in economy as in true wisdom. Provision is 
thus made, upon filling up the rank and file, for the introduction of a 
system of discipline, both promptly and efficiently. All that is required 

time of peace is to tain a sufficient number of men to our 
fortifications, to meet any sudden contingency, and to encounter the 
first shock of war. Our chief reliance must be placed on the militia; 
they constitute the great body of National Guards, and — 2 by an 
ardent love of country, will be found ready at all times and at all sea- 
sons to repair with alacrity to its defense. It will be regarded by Con- 
gress, I doubt not, at a suitable time as one of its highest du to 
1902. to their complete organization and discipline. (Pp. 1901 and 
1902. 


In his fourth annual message, December 5, 1848, Polk said: 


One of the most important results of the war into which we were 
recently forced with a neighboring nation is the demonstration it has 
afforded of the military a of our country. Before the War with 
Mexico, European and other foreign powers entertained imperfect and 
erroneous pagal of = 5 strength as a 9 gine of our —.— 
to prosecute war, and especially a war waged out of our own country. 
The saw our standing army on the ce establishment did not ex- 

10,000 men. Accustomed th ves to maintain in peace large 
standing armies for the protection of thrones against their own 


of long service to w: war successfully. They held in low repute our 
militia and were far from 5 them as an effective force, unless 
efensive operations when invaded on our 


deceived them, but have removed erroneous impressions which pre- 
vaiied to some extent even among a portion of our own countrymen. 
That war had demonstrated that upon the break! out of ties 
not anticipated, and for which no previous preparation had been made, 
a volunteer army of citizen soldiers equal to veteran troops, and in 
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ment and intelligent criticism of the House upon this the most 
important question that demands our consideration. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is a source of 
very great gratification to the Committee on Military Affairs 
that it was able to report to this House a bill which has the 
unanimous support of the members of that committee. [Ap- 
plause.] It illustrates the feeling of the country to-day—that 
on a question of this character all American citizens should 
stand together. [Applause.] And that in endeavoring to 
present to this House a military policy for the country, that all 
men should be actuated by a desire to do what is best for all 
of us, and that no party lines should enter into the discussion of 
a question which is so close to the interests of our people. 
[Applause.] : 

Mr. Chairman, the bill which this committee has presented 
to the House for its approval is one which is made up of sev- 
eral component parts. It is a general preparedness bill. It 
deals with the Regular Army; it deals with the militia; it 
deals with the mobilization and utilization of the industrial 
forces of the country in time of war. It deals with a plan of 
providing the necessary officers which this country may need 
in time of war, and it undertakes, in a comprehensive way, to 
meet all of the different views which have been promulgated 
by those who are in favor of national defense. It also under- 
takes to deal with it from a reasonable standpoint, and we be- 
lieve that we are presenting a bill which does not go to either 
extreme. 


It perhaps will meet with opposition from those who are 
opposed to any addition to the present defense of the country, 
and it will perhaps meet with the opposition of those who think 
that we have not gone far enough in providing for a larger 
standing army. If that is the case, it would indicate that those 
who presented the bill have done so in a sane and safe way, 
not going to the extreme on either side. The House must re- 
member that we have in this country a volunteer system, and 
in preparing this bill we had to deal with the conditions of 
this country and not with the conditions in other countries 
where the compulsory military system prevails. 

It has been stated by a great many people that we ought 
to have a standing army of 250,000 men in time of peace. Gen- 
tlemen who advocate that plan do not stop to consider how 
we are going to get that many men to enlist in the Army in 
time of peace. The Adjutant General of the Army, in his state- 
ment before our committee, stated that it would be impossible 
under the volunteer system to keep an army at more than 
140,000, and 140,000 is the number which the committee has 
presented in this bill for the line of the Army. ‘Therefore we 
have gone as far as we can go toward having a standing army 
which will be efficient in time of peace and around which we 
can build up a larger army, if necessary, in time of war. 

To have an army of 250,000 men would mean compulsory 
military service, which I do not believe the people of this coun- 
try desire. I do not believe they would uphold any Member in 
this House in voting for a compulsory military system as ob- 
tains in countries in continental Europe. [Applause.] There- 
fore the other alternative is, and it was very frankly stated by 
officers of the War College, that in order to obtain an army of 
250,000 men it would be necessary to double the pay of the 
present Army and pay the private soldiers $30 a month. They 
admitted that they would have to go into the market and com- 
pete with the employers of labor, and in order to get men in 
the Army they must pay more than they are paying now. In 
other words, an army of 250,000 men in this country under the 
volunteer system will cost the country not less than $500,000,000 
a year if the pay is doubled; not for one year but for every year, 
and I do not believe that the people of this country or the Mem- 
bers of this House are ready to settle in time of peace upon 
the people of this country an expenditure annually of $500,- 
000,000 to maintain a foree of men, a very large number of 
whom could not be used in time of peace, and who would be 
‘idle and drawing money from the Treasury without returning 
any service for it. 

Of course, if we had a war with any country, this Congress and 
the people would be ready to vote any amount of money in order 
that the American people should preserve their liberties. [Ap- 
plause.] But, gentlemen, we are speaking now of a peace 
proposition and not of a war proposition. This is a military 
policy which we are laying down for a time of peace and not for 
war. It is a preparedness proposition, which is to be the mili- 
tary policy of the country, and which, if war comes, will meet 
the situation, 

The first part of this bill deals with the Regular Army. It 
adds 10 regiments of Infantry to the present number of regi- 


ments of Infantry that we now have. We now have 30, and 10 
more will make 40 regiments of Infaniry. It adds 6 regiments 
of Artillery. We now have 6, and this addition will make 12 


regiments of Field Artillery. We add 52 companies of Coast 
Artillery, an addition of about 6,000 enlisted men to that arm of 
the service. We add 15 companies of Engineers and 4 aero 
Squadrons, That is in effect what we do to the Regular Army, 
and we provide that the strength of the line of the Army shall 
be 140,000 men. That means fighting men. It does not include 
the Quartermaster’s Corps nor the Hospital Corps nor the 
Philippine Scouts. So that we are really providing for 168,000 
enlisted men. But the Philippine Scouts, of course, are not a 
part of the defense of this country. The Quartermaster’s Corps 
are not men who go into war; nor are the Hospital Corps men. 
They are what is known as noncombatants. 

That is, in brief, what we do for the Regular Army. We in- 
crease the number of officers by 786 for the purpose of having 
them detailed to military colleges and schools of the country 
and for duty with the National Guard. We increase the officers 
in the Quartermaster’s Corps and in the Ordnance Corps, two 
corps which have much to do with making efficient the fighting 
force of the country. We increase the Medical Corps of the 
Army by 251 officers, and the committee on yesterday evening 
voted to increase it still further by providing 7 medical men 
for every 1,000 enlisted men. 

8585 GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HAY. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I notice there is no increase in the 
oneer of the Signal Corps. Was there any special reason for 

at? 

Mr. HAY. There is no increase in the officers of the Signal 
Corps proper, but there is an increase of 76 officers in the avia- 
tion section of the Signal Corps. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. In the Signal Corps proper, was there 
some special reason for not increasing the officers? 

Mr. HAY. The committee did not think it had sufficient 
Ronee given to it for increasing the officers of the Signal 

rps. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Certainly. 

Mr. ANDERSON. As I understand the bill, it repeals the 
section which authorizes the present Medical Reserve Corps, 
and I would like to ask the gentleman what takes the place of 
that corps? 

Mr. HAY. It repeals that particular section of the law pro- 
viding for the Medical Reserve Corps, but it provides for an 
officers’ reserve corps, into which medical men will volunteer, 
just as they do now in the Medical Reserve Corps, and it gives 
them a better opportunity because, under the present law they 
could only have the rank of first lieutenant, while under the 
provisions of this bill they can get as high as the rank of major, 
so that the Surgeon General of the Army preferred the provi- 
sions in this bill to the provisions in the law that now provides 
for a Medical Reserve Corps. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman spoke of a total enlisted strength 
of 140,000 men in time of peace. 

Mr. HAY. In the line of the Army. 

Mr. KAHN. In the line of the Army. Under this bill, in case 
of the imminence of war, that force can be materially strength- 
ened by action of the President, without any action of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. HAY. When war is imminent, or in time of war, it 
can be increased to 207,000 men. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman state how, in that connection? 

Mr. HAY. By filling up the organizations. I may say that 
the organizations of the Army are skeletonized; that is, instead 
of having full strength they are reduced to about one-half. 
Take an Infantry regiment, for example. A skeleton Infantry 
regiment is about 900 men under this bill and a full Infantry 
regiment would be 1,930 men, so that by increasing the organi- 
zations in the Infantry and Field Artillery and in the Cavalry 
and so on throughout the service there would be 207,000 men 
that could be added to the 140,000 in the event of war. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. DILL. The gentleman stated there was an increase of 
52 companies in the Coast Artillery? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. DILL. Will that be sufficient? 
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Mr. HAY. That is what was asked for by the War Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman stated this bill would in- 
crease the number of officers by 786, in order to provide instruc- 
tion to the National Guard and the schools throughout the 
country, and that they are to be detailed from those in the 
active list? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why did not the committee compel the 
detail of those upon the retired list, many of whom are young 
and able and competent for that character of service? 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, the committee had that question 
before it. Under the law as it is now officers on the retired 
list can not be ordered to duty except with their own consent, 
and the committee did not feel that it could frame a provision 
which would eliminate the possibility of having men on the 
retired list detailed for duty who possibly might not be fit for 
it; and we thought, moreover, that the active officer is much 
more efficient and much better fitted to perform these duties 
than the retired officer, and therefore we did not put in the bill 
any provision compelling retired officers to perform this duty. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Does this contemplate an increase simply on the 
continent or will part of them be detailed to the insular pos- 
sessions? 

Mr. HAY. A part of this force will, of course, be in the in- 
sular possessions, There are now 29,300 men in the Philippines, 
in Panama, and in Hawaii, and if this bill passes it is pro- 
posed to put a still larger number of men in those insular 
possessions. If this bill passes and becomes a law at the 
strength of 140,000, there will be at all times in the United 
States about 60,000 men. The balance of them will be in the 
insular possessions, Of course, the gentleman will understand 
that at no time since the act of 1901 was passed, providing for 
an enlisted strength of 100,000 men, have we had 100,000 en- 
listed men in the Army. The President fixes by Executive 
order every year the number of enlisted men that he thinks the 
country requires, and up to the present time he never has 
gone to the extent which the law allows him to go, because he 
did not think more men than he fixed were necessary to per- 
form the duties of the Army in time of peace. On February 
25 there were 86,628 men in the fighting strength of the Army, 
plus 5,900 and odd Philippine Scouts, which are not counted 
really as a part of the strength of the Army, and if this is 
fixed at 140,000 it is not likely that at any time there will be 
that many men in the service, because there will be no use for 
them in time of peace. 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I hear the statement 
frequently made that the reason that the strength of the Army 
has never been increased to 100,000 is because enough volunteers 
could not be secured. I would like to ask the gentleman if that 
is true? Whether because of that a greater number has not been 
fixed by the President? 

Mr. HAY. Well, that may have had something to do with 
it; but the ability to get volunteers for the Army depends very 
much upon conditions in the country. When conditions are 
prosperous in the country it is very difficult to get men for the 
Army. When conditions are not prosperous they do not have 
the same trouble. 

Now, I understand that last month recruiting slumped very 
much, and recruiting officers have found it difficult for the 
last month to obtain recruits for the Army, and The Adjutant 
General, as I stated a moment ago, stated that the best he could 
possibly obtain under the working of the volunteer system 
was 140,000 men, as large an army as could be kept full. Some 
gentlemen believe we ought to have a short enlistment 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. I will. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I want to ask the gentleman what is 
the average cost of recruiting a man in the Regular Army? 

Mr. HAY. I think the average cost of recruiting a man is 
about $180. That is the cost of recruiting, not pay. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. SLOAN. What, if any, inducement does the bill carry 
for the stimulation of enlistment—increased compensation or 
anything of that kind? r 

Mr. HAY. It does not carry any increased compensation. 
The pay of the Army now is larger than that of any other coun- 
try in the world, twice as much; and, of course, the pay of the 
Army is the main item in the Army appropriation bill. The 


appropriation bill last year carried $101,000,000 and $49,800,000 


of that was for pay alone, so you can see that the pay is really 
a very important part of the appropriation bill and that if we 
raise the pay of the Army we are running into a very great 
expense. 

Mr. SLOAN. What does he get now per month? 

Mr. HAY. A private is paid $15 per month; a corporal and 
sergeant and first sergeant and quartermaster sergeant get 
more, of course. 

Mr. HELM. Within comparatively recent years the compen- 
sation of the private soldier was increased from $13 and some- 
thing to $15 with a view of stimulating enlistment. 

Mr. HAY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HELM. What effect has that had? 

Mr. HAY. Well, I presume it has had some effect, of course. 
That is in the act of 1908, which increased. the pay of the Army. 

Mr. BENNET. ‘ Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BENNET. In time of peace what is the pay of a private 
soldier in an army like the Italian, the Russian, the French, the 
German, or British Army? 

Mr. HAY. I have not those figures exactly, but they can be 
obtained; but I understand that in the German Army they pay 
enlisted men 2 cents a day, and that is about the price that is 
paid throughout continental Europe, where they have in all 
those countries compulsory military service. 

Mr. BENNET. That is the information I had six or seven 
years ago and I wanted to know if there had been any change. 

Mr. HAY. There has been no change, 

Mr. BENNET. So people who criticize the apparently great 
cost of our Army in time of peace apparently fail to take into 
account the fact that we pay $15 a month, whereas the German 
Government, for instance, pays 60 cents a month? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
man state how these 86,500 soldiers are distributed, approxi- 
mately? 

Mr. HAY. I will try to do it, sir. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HA. I will answer the gentleman from Michigan first. 
There are now stationed at the Panama Canal Zone 7,300 men; 
in the Philippine Islands there are now 13,000; in Hawaii there 
are 9,000, about 800 in Porto Rico, about 800 in China, and 
800 in Alaska, and the balance are in the United States. I 
now yield to the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. HILL. Some weeks ago I had occasion to look up the 
figures on precisely the basis given by Mr. Benner, of New York, 
and if the gentleman from Virginia desires I will give him those 
figures relating to the pay in the various nations. 

Mr. HAY. I will be glad for the gentleman to do so. 

Mr. HILL. This is computed on the basis of 300 days in the 
year, not 365 days. The United States pays 60 cents a day, 
Germany 12% cents, Great Britain 30 cents, France 63 cents— 
remember, this is prior to existing war, in the year 1913—Italy 
pays 233 cents, Russia 14 cents, Austria 23 and Japan 2% cents. 
This was the condition prior to the existing war. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I know the chairman quoted from 
memory the cost of the enlisted man. I have here the testimony 
of Gen. McCain before the committee and he testified that the 
entire cost per man was $87 last year. This includes all over- 
head charges, and he goes on further to say that the charge 
for the actual enlistment of the man would cost about $19. 

Mr. DILLON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. I will yield. 

Mr. DILLON. What are these soldiers in China doing? For 
what purpose are they there? 

Mr. HAY. The soldiers in China are a part of the force 
kept there by England, Germany, France, and, perhaps, Italy 
for the purpose of protecting the embassies of those nations. 

Mr. DILLON. How many of them are there? 

Mr. HAY. About 800, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. 

Mr. HAY. I will 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. May I ask the gentleman to state a 
little more fully what this cost of recruiting includes? Does it 
include equipment or anything of that kind? 

Mr. HAY. Oh, no; it does not include that. It only includes 
cost 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Of maintaining the recruiting stations 
and getting the men to sign up? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. May I ask the gentleman: 
When the two companies in the Coast Artillery Service pro- 
vided for in this bill are furnished, what percentage of the guns 
of our fortifications will then be manned? 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HAY. I can only state to the gentleman this—that the 
Committee on Military Affairs does not deal with guns in the 
eoast defense. That is a question which is in the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Appropriations and all we have is the pri- 
vate personnel. Now, in 1907, when the Coast Artillery Corps 
was formed, there were provided for that corps 19,000 men, 
which it was then stated would be sufficient to man our coast 
defenses, 

Since that time they have sent out from this country, and 
away from our coast defenses, to Panama and Hawaii and the 
Philippines, about 52 companies of Coast Artillery, and they are 
asking us now to add these 52 companies of Coast Artillery 
to take the place of those which were sent out of the country 
to man the fortifications in the insular possessions. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Does the gentleman recall 
whether or not, if the 52 companies were provided, we would 
still be 800 men short of the force originally intended to man 
the defenses of this country, as was testified before the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. HAY. I do not recall that distinctly, but if we are only 
800 men short we are pretty well up to what we ought to have. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Will the gentleman tell me 
this? He stated that 52 companies were the number of men 
asked for by the War Department. Have you any information 
as to the recommendation of the War College? 

Mr. HAY. I have information as to the recommendation of 
the War College. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. What was the recommen- 
dation? 

Mr. HAY. They recommended a standing army of 281,000 
men, and for the Coast Artillery they recommended something 
like 60,000 men. I am not sure of the exact number, but it was 
something like that. 

Mr. SANFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. I will. 

Mr. SANFORD. I want to understand the chairman's posi- 
tion. The gentleman who preceded you stated that we have 
had a law in this country ever since it was organized, which 
placed universal obligation of service on all men between 18 
and 45 years of age in case of war. Is that correct? 

Mr. HAY. I think that is correct. 

Mr. SANFORD. Of course, there is a universal obligation 
of citizens to serve in time of war. So that the difference be- 
tween this country and all other countries in the world to-day 
is with reference to the obligations to train and not serye, is it 
not? 

Mr. HAY. That may be. But I can not yield to the gentle- 
man for a speech. 

Mr. SANFORD, I just wanted to ask you what the differ- 
ence was. You have compared here the difference in the pay. 
Now, foreign countries do not pay thei? soldiers, do they? 

Mr. HAY. They do not. 5 

Mr. SANFORD. They compel them to learn to be soldiers? 

Mr. HAY. But you can not train the entire population of this 
country of military age except by passing some law which will 
put them into training. You have to have some legislation for 
that purpose. 

Mr. SANFORD. I am not antagonistic. But when you 
spoke everyone applauded when you said that we would never 
stand for universal compulsory service. We have always stood 
for it, and we have it. 

Mr, HAY. We have it if we choose to put it into effect. 

Mr. SANFORD. We always have had it in every war. 

Mr. HAY. We did not have it in the Mexican War and we 
did not have it in the War of 1812 and we did not have it in the 

War, but we did have it in the Civil War. 

Mr. FIELDS. Will tho gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. FIELDS. The country has never exercised universal 
compulsory service? 

Mr. HAY. Of course not. Congress has the power to compel 
every man of military age in the country to render military 
service, but Congress has never seen fit to exercise that power; 
and I do not believe that Congress will see fit to exercise it now. 

Mr. SANFORD. Did we not exercise it in the Civil War? 

Mr. HAY. Yes; but I am talking about in time of peace and 
not in time of war. I will state to the gentleman that I have 
an amendment, which is not a committee amendment, to pro- 
pose, that the President be given power in time of war to draft 
every man between the age of 18 and 45 in this country, and I 
hope that the House will vote for that amendment. 

Mr. SANFORD. That is compulsory service; that is all. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. I will. 


Mr. HOWARD. I wanted to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if he could give the House, after his long service on the 
Military Affairs Committee, in view of the fact that we have 
just increased the organization of the Regular Army, what, in 
his opinion, is the cause for the reluctance, in view of the pay 
that the privates get in this country as compared with other 
countries, on the part of the young men in the United States to 
enlist in the Regular Establishment? 

Mr. HAY. I can only say to the gentleman that in prosperous 
times men can get great deal better jobs on the outside than 
they can by going into the Army, and for the last 10 or 15 years 
the War Department has been very rigid in its requirements 
from a recruit. It is the popular idea that the Army is a refuge 
for criminals and all kinds of bad characters. That is not true. 
The fact of the business is that a man who offers himself as 
a recruit for the Army has to show good moral character, 
physical fitness, and altogether prove himself to be worthy of being 
a soldier of the United States. And the Army to-day is com- 
posed of as fine material as to young men as you will find any- 
where. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOWARD. I would like to ask the gentleman one other 
question: Do you not think that a great deal of this reluctance 
on the part of young men to enlist in the Army is the indefinite- 
ness of where they are to be located? That is to say, the 
monotony of being sent miles and miles away from home to do 
garrison duty at some post where they have no ties of any 
sort? And is not that responsible, in your judgment, for a 
good many of the desertions that occur in the Regular Army? 

Mr. HAY. That may be. But a man, in joining an army, 
has to submit himself to orders. He can not join the Army 
and say, I want to go to this place or that place or the other 
place, It would be impossible to build up an army upon that 
idea, because you never know when you will need a man or 
where you will need him. When he joins the Army he joins it 
with the idea that he must be subject to the orders of his 
superiors and go wherever they choose to send him; and that 
may deter some young men from joining the Army. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. HENSLEY. I notice that you are adding 786 officers 
for the purpose of providing training for militia and students in 
colleges. Has the gentleman any information as to how many 
institutions of learning are now supplied with military men for 
instruction purposes? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. About 100 schools and colleges are now 
supplied. 

Mr. HENSLEY. This is in addition to that? 

Mr. HAY. Yes; but we have a large number of organizations 
in the National Guard. We have, for instance, in the National 
Guard 64 regiments of Infantry alone—I think it is—and we 
want to provide, out of these 786 officers, officers for the 
instruction of the National Guard as well as for the schools 
and colleges. 

Mr, HENSLEY. Then, I understand that there are 100 insti- 
tutions that are now provided with officers detailed for instruc- 
tion? 

Mr. HAY. Yes; either active or retired officers. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr, HAY. Certainly. 

Mr. KAHN. I wish to call my colleague’s attention to the 
fact that there are institutions having 2,500 members in the cadet 
corps that have only one officer, and this bill will allow one 
officer to every 400 men? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Where do you contemplate finding these offi- 
cers? What are the means you intend to employ to get all 
these extra officers? It has been a matter of great concern to 
us in the Committee on Naval Affairs to provide officers suffi- 
cient for the service. 

Mr. HAY. Of course all the vacancies will be in the rank of 
second lieutenant, which is the lowest rank. They will be 
filled up from the bottom. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will they be appointed from civil life? 

Mr. HAY. From West Point and from officers of the National 
Guard, graduates from the military schools and colleges, from 
enlisted men of the Army, and from civil life. We think we 
can get the extra officers without much trouble. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. The chairman spoke about military schools, 
Would that include a State university that has a military de- 
partment? 
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Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Let me ask the gentleman this question: Is the 
idea of a soldier doing constructive work entirely irreconcilable 
with a standing army? 


Mr. HAY. The gentleman means in time of peace, building 
roads? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. HAY. I do not think it would be possible to get men in 


the Army to build roads. 

Mr. FESS. Even if you paid higher wages? 

Mr. HAY. I do not think even then you could do so. 

Mr. FESS. Those two ideas are irreconcilable? 

Mr. HAY. Yes, sir. 

Mr, GUERNSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
a question? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. GUERNSEY. If I understand the provisions of this 
bill correctly, when war is imminent the President can increase 
the Army by 207,000 men. Is that in addition to the present 
strength? 

Mr. HAY. No. 

Mr. GUERNSEY. What provision is there in this bill that 
would encourage enlistment up to 207,000 men? 

Mr. HAY. The gentleman means in time of war? 

Mr. GUERNSEY. Les. 

Mr. HAY. In time of war it is always easier to get men to 
enlist in the Army than in time of peace. There is a very large 
number of young men in the country who in time of war volun- 
teer, and are anxious to volunteer, but who do not want to go 
in the Army in time of peace. I do not think there would be 
any trouble in getting the men. 

Mr. BRITTEN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Certainly. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Would there be any. difference in the status 
of officers in the line between those taken from citizens and 
those who were graduated from West Point? 

Mr. HAY. None at all. When a man is second lieutenant it 
does not make any difference where he comes from, whether 
from West Point or from civil life, after he gets in. 

Mr. BRITTEN. He could go right up the line? 

Mr. HAY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HAY. With pleasure. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Do you contemplate giving any pref- 
erence, in providing for these additional officers, to officers who 
served in the Volunteer Army during the Philippine insurrec- 
tion? 

Mr. HAY. It is not so contemplated. The age limit for a 
second lieutenant is from 21 to 27 years, and those men who 
served in the Philippine insurrection are beyond that age, and 
we did not think it would be wise to raise the age limit in 
order to get a few people in who could not have time to render 
the service as long as it ought to be, and who besides would be 
second lieutenants at the age of 40 or 45 or 50, and be com- 
manded by young men of 25 or 30 or 35 years of age. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER. The gentleman spoke of recruiting officers 
from graduates of West Point and from the State militia and 
from graduates from military schools. Is not the preference 
given to those sources in the bill? 

Mr. HAY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OLIVER. Will the gentleman state briefly just what 
that is? 

Mr. HAY. If the gentleman will look in the bill he will find 
it there. I have so little time that I can not go into it in detail 
now, but if the gentleman will look at page 29 of the bill, be- 
ginning with line 3, he will find it there. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to a 
question? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr, DILL. This bill provides for 786 officers to be used in 


colleges and other places for training cadets. Is there provi- 
sion whereby the War Department will keep in touch as to the 
names and addresses of young men who are trained in those 
institutions? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. There is a provision for that. 

Mr. DILL. That is being done at the present time? 

Mr. HAY, Yes; it is. The War Department has now a list, 
and keeps a list of all graduates of military schools and colleges. 

Mr. DILL. And ordinary State institutions and State col- 
leges? 

Mr. HAY. Yes; every military school. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I notice, on page 81, a captain is allowed 
$500 a year, and when it comes to the medical officer he is 
limited to not to exceed one-half of that. 

Mr. HAY. I will explain that later. 
get $500 if in command of field hospitals. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, But other medical officers have a great 
deal of office work 

Mr. HAY. They are officers of the National Guard. They 
do not do very much in that way. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] be permitted to 
complete his statement without interruption. 

Mr. HAY. I am very glad to be interrupted, because I be- 
lieve in that way I can serve the House better than by making 
a set speech. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is what you are doing now. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARKLEY, I thought I would be helping the gentleman 
by making the request. 

Mr. HAY. I am very much obliged to the gentleman from 
Kentucky, but I am glad to be interrupted. I am anxious to 
give all the information I have. 

Mr. KINKAID. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. KINKAID. Does this bill increase or decrease the pro- 
portion of officers to the number of privates? 

Mr. HAY. It increases them very largely. 

Mr. KINKAID. Is it contemplated that that is for the pur- 
pose of using more officers than the present law provides for, 
or is it in order to have a reserve, on account of the possible 
greater mortality of officers than of privates under the new 
mode of trench warfare? 

Mr. HAY. I will say to the gentleman that that was done 
for both purposes. It was done for the purpose of having ofti- 
cers enough to train the young men in these military schools 
and colleges and to be detailed for duty with the National 
Guard and to have as many officers as we could possibly carry 
for the purpose of using them in time of war. And I will say 
to the gentleman on this subject of officers, about which we have 
heard so much, that this bill provides for 7,450 officers. There 
are in the National Guard to-day about 9,000 officers. There are 
in the country to-day not less than 10,000 graduates of military 
schools who are fit to become officers. So that if we should eyer 
have any trouble we should certainly have quite a good nucleus 
to whom we could look for our officers, and I do not think there 
is as much danger of our not getting officers as some people 
seem to think. What we are providing for in this bill in con- 
nection with the National Guard and the schools will give us 
officers every year upon whom we can call if the necessity arises, 
which I hope never will. 

Mr. KINKAID. I heartily agree with the idea of having a 
good reserve, but I want to ask a further question. Are not a 
good many military men of the opinion that fewer officers are 
required in proportion to the number of privates than the law 
now provides? 

Mr. HAY. 
question. 

Mr. KINKAID. Is it not the opinion of a good many ex- 
perienced military men that fewer officers are really needed 
than the law now provides, in proportion to the number of 
privates to be controlled by them? 

Mr. HAY. I will say to the gentleman from Nebraska that 
I have never yet seen a military man who thought there were 
fewer officers needed than had been provided in this or any 
other bill. The trouble the committee has had has been that 
the officers have all the time wanted more officers. They 
always want more. I do not say that by way of criticizing these 
gentlemen, because the more officers there are the more promo- 
tions there will be and the more money they get, and they are 
human like the rest of us. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. How many members are there now in 
the regular enlisted State guards of this country? 

Mr. HAY. There are now of enlisted men about 120,000. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. In the State guards? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Does this bill provide an age limit at which 
lieutenants of the second grade are taken into the service? 

Mr. HAY. ‘This bill does not provide it, but the law provides 
that they shall be from 21 to 27 years of age. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Not under 21? 

Mr. HAY. Not under 21. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. 


Some medical officers 


I do not exactly understand the gentleman's 


The gentleman a moment 


ago started to discuss the question of the term of enlistment, 
but was carried away from that subject by other questions, 
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Mr. HAY. I propose to discuss that as soon as I can get the 
opportunity. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. What is the present term 
of enlistment? 


Mr. HAY. The present term of enlistment is four years 
with the colors and three years in the reserves. This bill pro- 
vides three years with the colors and four years in the reserves. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The committee, then, were of opinion that 
the shorter term of enlistment would probably secure more 
soldiers? 

Mr. HAY. That is the opinion of the committee, generally 
speaking. That is not my opinion, however. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman explain section 79, which 
refers to West Point? 

Mr. HAY. Section 79 provides that the number of cadets at 
West Point shall be doubled, and that each Member of the 
House and each Member of the Senate shall have one more 
appointment than at present. That is to be provided for in such 
a way as the President may determine. If they were all ap- 
pointed at once, there is no room at West Point to receive them 
all, and we have to put up some buildings there before we 
can do it. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Can the gentleman tell us about what 
per cent of the graduates of West Point and other military 
schools stay with the Army after graduation during their lives 
and what per cent go into business? 

Mr. HAY. So far as West Point is concerned, possibly 95 per 
cent remain in the Army. The graduates of other military 
schools and colleges do not go into the Army at all unless they 
are appointed from civil life, and therefore I have no means of 
knowing about that? 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Another question. What claim has the 
Government upon the graduates of West Point and other mili- 
tary schools? 

Mr. HAY. The Government has no claim on the graduates of 
any other school than West Point. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. What power has the Government to call 
back into the service West Point graduates, in whose education 
the Government has spent considerable money? If they resign 
and go into business, can the Government call them back? 

Mr. HAY. If they resign and leave the Army, the Govern- 
ment has no more control over them than it has over anybody 
else. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, in Pennsylvania State College, 
where the attendance is 2,800, they now have one full regiment, 
officered by an assigned officer of the United States Army, They 
desire to recruit two full regiments. How many officers will be 
assigned in that case? 

Mr. HAY. How many will there be in the two full regiments? 

Mr. FOCHT. I should judge a thousand in each regiment. 

Mr. HAY. Then you would have four United States Army 
officers under this bill. 

Mr. SLEMP. The gentleman says that the Regular Army 
has 83,000 men. 

Mr. HAY. They had on February 26, 86,000. 

Mr. SLEMP. That does not include the 20,000 that has been 
provided for. 

Mr. HAY. No; not as yet. 

Mr. SLEMP. So that, with the 20,000 and the number pro- 
vided for here in this bill, makes 160,000. 

Mr. HAY. No; the resolution that we passed only permits 
the organization to be recruited up to their full strength. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Certainly. 

Mr. REAVIS. The gentleman spoke of a provision of the 
bill making the terms of enlistment three years in the colors 
and four years in the reserve; are members of the Regular 
Army in the reserve under salary? 

Mr. HAY. No; they are not paid. 

Mr. REAVIS. They go back into civil life? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. RHAVIS. Has the Government authority under law to 
call the men back to the colors while they remain in the re- 
serve? 

Mr. HAY. If they need them in time of war. 

Mr. REAVIS. They occupy a different relation to the Gov- 
ernment, then, than ordinary citizens during the four years? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Certainly. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. On page 68, section 61 provides that offi- 
cers, now employees of the Government in the District of Co- 
iumbia who are members of the National Guard, shall be en- 
titled to leave of absence from their respective duties without 
loss of pay. time, or efficicney in rating on all days engaged in 
field training under the provisions of this act. As I understand 


it, they not only get a salary in Washington, they not only get 
the time they are entitled to by sick leave and leave of absence, 
but they get this time and pay for any training while in camp. 

Mr. HAY. That is true. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Without regard to the period of time they 
remain in camp. In other words, if under a certain condition 
of affairs the President of the United States saw fit to order 
them into camp for six months, during all that time they would 
draw their salary in the District and their pay in camp. 

Mr. HAY. I hardly think that is a fair statement, because 
the bill provides for 15 days of training. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. It requires that, but it permits as much 
time as the President might see fit to order. 

Mr. HAY. He could do it, but I do not think the President 
would. However, this is a very small detail, and I have quite 
a number of other matters to consider. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. But this might amount to 2 great deal. 

Mr. HAY. Very few people in the Government departments 
are in the National Guard. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. They could all enter the National Guard, 
could they not? 

Mr. HAY. They could, but they are not apt to. But it 
was thought that if these men in the Government employ were 
patriotie enough to go into this organization, that they bought 
a to * penalized if they were called out for training. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Chairman, I started to speak of the term of enlistment. 
I said some gentlemen believe in a short enlistment, in n two- 
year enlistment. I do not believe that you can maintain 
the efficiency of the Army with a two-year enlistment, because 
the average service of men in the Army would only be about 
one year, and if the Army was called upon in an emergency 
you would have an Army composed of half-baked recruits, men 
who had only been in the Army one year, and we all know 
that during the present war in Europe it has taken England 
one year to train a soldier sufficiently to justify her in sending 
him to the field. That is one reason why I do not believe that 
the enlistment period should be reduced below that of three 
years. 

Another reason is that if you have a man trained for a sol- 
dier in two years he is just beginning to render service for 
the money which you have paid him. Another reason is that 
if you have two years’ enlistment it will be that much more 
difficult to keep the Army full, because instead of getting them 
one-third, you would haye one-half every year. If you had an ` 
army of 140,000 men you would have to have 70,000 recruited 
every year. Another reason which perhaps does not weigh 
with us much now is that it costs a great deal more to haye a 
short enlistment than to have a long one. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Yes, 

Mr. BRITTEN. How does the gentleman conclude that with 
a two years’ enlistment you would only get one year’s service? 

Mr. HAY. Because in the course of two years one-half 
would go out, and that would leave in the Army men who had 
only been in one year, and you would be taking in men who 
had no service at all. 

Mr. BRITTEN. But the man who enlists would stay in two 
years? 

Mr. HAY. Yes; he gets two years’ service; but in the Army 
generally you would have men who had had but one year's 
service. Now, more than that, if you have a short-term enlist- 
ment you are going to find it extremely difficult to get men to 
enlist. Those who advocate the short-term enlistment insist 
there shall be no reenlistments. If there is no reenlistinent 
you can not get men in the Army, because there will be no 
future for them. The backbone of the Army to-day is the non- 
commissioned officer, who is an enlistment man, and if a man 
only goes in for two years and is not allowed to reentist, there 
will be no inducement whatever for a man to go into the 
Army. 

I think I have said enough and answered questions enough 
with regard to the Regular Army, and I want to say a word 
about the National Guard. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Before the gentleman goes on, is the Aviation 
Service in this bill the only Aviation Service we have, or does 
the Navy Department have an Aviation Service? 

Mr. HAY. The Navy Department has an Aviation Service. 

Mr. FESS. How much do we have in the Army? 

Mr. HAY. We provide in this bill for 133 officers and 720 
enlisted men. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman leaves the 
Regular Army, I hope he will explain to the House that the in- 
crease is in four increments. 
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Mr. HAY. Yes; in four annual increments. By that we get 
one-fourth each year for four years, and that applies to the offi- 
cers, except these 786 officers whom we want to get at once, be- 
cause we want to use them in training at once. It has been 
stated by some people that it is impossible for Congress to fed- 
eralize the National Guard or to federalize what is known as the 
Organized Militia. It is true that not for many years, since 
the beginning of the Government almost, has any attempt 
been made to really federalize the National Guard. Congress 
has never undertaken to exercise the powers which are con- 
ferred upon it in the Constitution, and therefore gentlemen 
have assumed that Congress could not do what it has not chosen 
to do. It is not denied that the Constitution provides for the 
organization for the militia and for the disciplining and training 
for the National Guard or the Organized Militia in accordance 
with the discipline prescribed by Congress. If Congress has 
those powers, Congress can exercise them, 

The Constitution never contemplated conferring upon Con- 
gress 2 power which Congress could not exercise, and, therefore, 
in this bill this committee has undertaken to exercise the powers 
which the Constitution has conferred upon Congress, and we 
believe we have federalized the militia in such a way as to 
bring it under the control of the President and of the War De- 
partment so that it will be trained in time of peace in such a 
way as to be fit for service in time of war. We provide that it 
shall go into the service of the United States immediately upon 
a declaration of war or when war is imminent, and that it can 
be mobilized at once without the delays and without the con- 
fusion which took place at the time of the Spanish War. I have 
not time to go into the details, but I would be very glad to 
answer any question upon any section of this bill dealing with 
the National Guard, because I believe I can convince any fair- 
minded man that there is not a section in this bill which is not 
constitutional, and which will not stand the test of the court. 
For myself, I do not believe that there will ever be any ques- 
tion raised as to the constitutionality of it, but if it were raised, 
these provisions in this bill will stand the test in my judgment; 
will be declared constitutional by the Supreme Court of the 
country. We have a provision in the bill for a mobilization of 
industries in time of war. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman 
leaves the militia, is it the opinion of the committee that when 
the militia is called forth under this proposed law into the serv- 
ice of the United States, the United States will then have the 
same authority over it as it has over the Regular Army, so far 
as any expedition beyond the boundaries of the country is con- 
cerned? 

Mr. HAY. This biil provides that in time of war or when 
war is imminent the President shall draft into the service of 
the United States the National Guard and when they come into 
the service of the United States they cease to be militia and 
become United States troops. In other words, they become a 
part of the Army of the United States, and the President can 
send them from Dan to Bersheba, if he wants to. 

Mr. STEENERSON. He can send them anywhere that he 
can send the Regular Army? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. The right to appoint the officers is still reserved 
in the State? 

Mr. HAY. Yes; but we provide that they shall qualify them- 
selves by an examination which shall be determined by the 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. FESS. Then they are not yolunteers—the governors of 
the States are not called upon? 

Mr. HAY. No; Congress has the right to confer upon the 
President the power to draft anybody, and this bill confers 
upon him the right to draft the members of the National Guard, 
and provides that when they are so drafted they shall cease to 
be militia. 

Mr. FESS. Then he does not call for them through the 
governor at all? 

Mr. HAY. Not at all. 
orders. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. That is the very subject that I desire to ask 
about. If the State of Tennessee or the State of Virginia sends 
a regiment of National Guard upon the call of the President, 
the officers have already been appointed, and they do not cease 
to be officers of the organization because of being drafted by 
the President? 

Mr. HAY. This law provides that the President shall appoint 
all of these officers when they are drafted. It provides that 
for two reasons. First, that the President is the Commander 


He calls them through his own 


in Chief of the Armies of the United States, and when soldiers 
come into the service of the United States the officers who are 
to command those troops ought to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. As a matter of practice, however, if he drafted the Na- 
tional Guard, he would necessarily have to appoint the officers 
that were then in command of the different troops, companies, 
and batteries and regiments in the National Guard, because he 
has nowhere else to go to get officers, and because those officers 
under this bill would have taken the examinations and would 
have qualified themselyes to be officers in accordance with an 
examination prescribed by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. SIMS. Would the President have the right to take the 
officers of a Tennessee regiment and appoint them in a Maine 
regiment, and from a Maine regiment appoint them in a Ten- 
nessee regiment? 

Mr. HAY. He would; and he ought to have the power, the 
complete power, over these men in time of war, when the re- 
sponsibility rests upon him who shall command the soldiers 
of the country. 

Mr. SIMS. But at no other time than in time of war or when 
war is actually imminent? 

Mr, HAY. Oh, no. The draft is only a war provision. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

“Mr. SLOAN. With the power of the President to draft the 
militia, does he draft the organization or the individual mem- 
bers of the organization? 

Mr. HAY. He drafts the individual members, and undoubt- 
edly when he drafts them he would keep the same organization 
that they had when he drafted them, but in order to meet the 
constitutional condition it is necessary to put it in that way. 

Mr. HILL. May I ask the gentleman a practical question? 

Mr. HAY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HILL. Last-week I received a volunteer offer from n 
complete organization of an artillery regiment of men to go to 
Texas from the State of Connecticut. Is there anything in 
the present law by which that organization could be accepted 
and put in this service? 

Mr. HAY. Yes, sir. In the volunteer law passed in 1914 if 
the President chooses to do so he could call upon that regiment. 

Mr. HILL. And take it as an organization? 

Mr. HAY. And take it as an organization. That law provides 
that when three-fourths of a National Guard organization vol- 
unteers it shall be taken in as an organization. 

5 HILL. That was not true during the Spanish-American 
ar. 

Mr. HAY. It was not. 

Mr. HILL. But it is true now. 

Mr. HAY. It is true now. 

Mr. FESS. Could the President call upon an individual 
member of a regiment without calling upon the whole regiment? 


Mr. HAY. He could. 

Mr. FESS. Suppose he would not go? 

Mr. MANN. Was the gentleman about to yield the floor? 
Mr. HAY. Yes. 


. MANN. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

. HAY. Certainly. 

. MANN. I understood the gentleman a while ago to say 
that if the Army were increased to 250,000 and the pay of the 
enlisted men was increased from $15 to $30 a month the cost 
would be $750,000,000 a year? 

Mr. HAY. Yes; just about. 

Mr. MANN. I confess I can not see how the gentleman can 
figure that out. The present cost of the Army is about $1,000 a 
man, maybe a little more than that. 

Mr. HAY. Of course, I was figuring in that not only the pay 
and the equipment, but I was figuring ammunition and every- 
thing that is necessary to go with the Army. Now, at present 
in the Army bill of last year the ordnance part of that bill car- 
ried about $9,000,000. Now, this year we are asked to appro- 
priate three times that much for the ordnance alone. 

Mr. MANN. That is for reserve, I take it. 

Mr. HAY. Of course, and some of that we are appropriating 
now is for reserve. 

Mr. MANN. That is not chargeable to the maintenance of the 
Army? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. I say we are charging everything. You do 
not figure that in, though, when you say that the soldier costs 
$1,000 a year. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, when we say a soldier costs $1,000 a 
year we do not mean that. The soldier does not cost $1,000 a 


year—the enlisted man does not cost $1,000 a year; and how 
can you figure out, if you add $180 a year to the pay, increasing 
from $15 to $30 a month to the pay of the enlisted man, that you 
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can add a half a million dollars more than the estimated cost 
to have an army of 250,000? 

Mr. HAY. Well, while it is true you pay $180 a year for the 
private, the corporal gets $18 a month, and therefore he would 
get $36. 

Mr. MANN. Well, not necessarily. 

Mr. HAY. Well, that was thought to be the fair thing—to 
give the man that has a little more rank more than a private 
soldier. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, it is perfectly evident if you increase the 
pay of the private enlisted man from $15 to $30 you would 
have to make some increase—— 

Mr. HAY. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. MANN. In some of the lower officers. Of course that 
would not apply, though, I take it, to the commissioned officers. 

Mr. HAY. It would not increase the pay of the commis- 
sioned oflicers, but you would increase the number. 

Mr. MANN, You increase the number by the increase of the 
Army, but that would have no relation whatever to the increase 
of the pay of the enlisted man. I understood the gentleman to 
Say that the basis of the large increase in the cost was upon 
the increase in the pay of the enlisted man. I could not figure 
it out. We pay now for the enlisted men in the present Army 
less than $25,000,000 a year, I think; certainly less than that 
for the line of the Army, including retired pay and increase or 
fogy pay. 

Mr. HAY. I think last year the appropriation was something 
like $21,000,000 for the enlisted men, but I want to say to 
the gentleman—— 

Mr. MANN. The increase for the enlisted men of the line of 
the Army for this year is $18,200,000; $2,300,000 for length of 
service and $2,850,000 for the retired pay. 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Now, that is the line of the Army, and that is a 
Veit small proportion of the total cost of the maintenance of the 

rmy. 

Mr. HAY. If the gentleman will let me say, in stating 
250,000 I ought to have said 500,000. That is what I ought to 
have said. 

Mr. MANN. That puts a different face upon the subject. 

Mr. HAY. The 250,000 would cost somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of a half a million dollars—mighty near it. 

é Mr. MANN. I can not see how the gentleman can figure 
t ont. 

Mr. HAY. I can show the gentleman. Take, for example, the 
Quartermaster’s Corps. It is now 7,000 men. Now, if you had 
an army of 250,000 you would have to double that at least. 
Now, take the Hospital Corps, and you would have to double 
that. That is 7,000 under this bill. You would have to double 
that, and that would be 14,000. And you have got to double 
all along the pay not only of the private soldier but that of the 
corporal, the sergeant, the first sergeant, and the quartermaster 
sergeant; and you will find that, taken together with the men, 
the subsistence, the transportation, and the one hundred and 
one things that go toward the expense of the Army, it would be 
at least more than treble what we have now if we have an 
Army of 500,000 men and keep them on foot. 

Mr. MANN. Including the pay of the officers, the pay of the 
Army is now less than one-half the total appropriation for the 
maintenance or support of the Army? 

Mr. HAY. It is a little less than one-half, but of course the 
other part of the appropriation is a part of what we have to 
pay to sustain the Army. 

Mr. MANN. True enough; but there would be no greater cost 
for the maintenance of the Army, no greater cost for the trans- 
portation of the Army, whatever pay you allowed the Army? 
That will be practically the same? 

Mr. HAY. The cost would be much greater to have to fur- 
nish transportation facilities for an army of 250,000 men. 

Mr. MANN. I say, whatever the pay, the cost of the equip- 
ment, the cost of the uniforms, the cost of all the quarter- 
master stores, the cost of all subsistence and transportation, 
would be the same, whatever the pay? 

Mr. HAY. But, of course, that subsistence and that trans- 
portation would go up relatively with the size of the Army. 

Mr. MANN. With the size of the Army? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Of course. Now, the present cost is in the 
neighborhood of $1,000 each for the number of soldiers in the 
Army, per year? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Why would it go up in proportion if we in- 
creased the Army? 

Mr. HAY. I do not mean to say it would cost any more to 


keep a soldier on foot, but I do mean to say that the larger you 


make the Army the relatively larger is the expense of main- 
taining the Army. 

Mr. MANN. Undoubtedly, and if the present Army is sup- 
posed to cost $100,000,000 a year on the basis of about 100,000 
men, why would not an army of 250,000 men cost about 
$250,000,000 a year if you keep the present pay? 

Mr. HAY. I will tell you what I will do. I will get the War 
Department to make a table to show the cost of keeping an 
army of 250,000 men a year, and haye it before this bill passes, 
taking into consideration everything. Of course, I can not 
keep those figures in my head, and if we could have it tabu- 
lated it would show just what it would cost; and that is in- 
formation which probably the House ought to have. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I have so much confidence in the fact that 
the gentleman from Virginia does carry figures in his head so 
exceedingly well, that I called his attention to the fact. I 
thought he said an army of 250,000 men, and therefore I called 
his attention to it. 

Mr. HAY. AndIdid. And what I wanted to say at the time 
was that if we wanted to keep the country on a war footing it 
would take 500,000 men to do it; but what this committee wanted 
to do was to supply what would be necessary in time of peace. 

Mr. Chairman, I have consumed much more time than I had 
any intention of doing, and I will yield the floor with this state- 
ment, that I trust very much that the Members of this House 
will study this bill and look into the real merits of it. I think 
they will find it presents a reasonable plan of preparedness to 
be put into operation in time of peace and which everybody can 
support and which, when it gets into operation, will have accom- 
plished the purpose of all those who are in favor of bringing 
about a proper national defense. [Applause.] 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield just for a question? 
I wish to ask the gentleman, Mr. Chairman, if he did not omit 
largely what he desired to say on industrial preparedness? 

Mr, HAY. I did; but I did not get the time. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. McKenzie]. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, the Constitution of the 
United States prescribes that Congress shall provide for the 
common defense and is giyen power under the Constitution— 

To raise and support armies. 

To provide and maintain a Navy. 

To provide for calling forth the militia and to execute the laws 
of the Union, suppress insurrection and repel invasions, and to 
provide for the organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, 
and for governing such part of them as may be employed in the 
service of the United States, reserving to the States, respec- 
tively, the appointment of the officers and the authority of train- 
ing the militia according to the discipline prescribed by Congress, 

Congress in the performance of this duty heretofore has pro- 
vided for a small Regular Army and the Organized Militia of the 
several States as the Military Establishment in times of peace, 
relying principally upon volunteer forces in time of war. 

The Regular Army has been increased from time to time, as 
provided by Congress, with the present maximum fixed at 
100,000; but at no time has the full maximum strength been 
appropriated for by Congress. 

The Organized Militia received practically no consideration 
from the Federal Government in a financial way until within 
recent years; in fact it has never been considered by some of 
our military men as a force to be dependent upon in time of war. 

I am prompted to say at this point that whatever critics may 
be constrained to say reflecting upon the policy pursued by 
Congress in the past relating to national defense, it has evi- 
dently been approved by the people. 

In addition to what Congress has done by way of appropri- 
ating money for the Regular Army and the Organized Militia, it 
has been making appropriations for the gradual building up of 
a reserve in all things necessary to equip an army. But not- 
withstanding these facts, many of our people, from one cause or 
another, have awakened to the fact that, in their judgment, our 
Nation is in a helpless position and wholly unprepared for de- 
fense in case of an attack by a first-class power. 

The fact that our Nation has grown from a population of 
over 3,000,000 to 100,000,000; from a condition of poverty to 
that of wealth; from a condition of weakness in all the poten- 
tial elements of national defense to that of matchless strength, 
enjoying the distinction of being the richest, the strongest, and 
in every sense the most independent and powerful nation on 
earth, except in the matter of military and naval preparedness, 
gives no comforting assurance to those of our citizens who see 
danger and ultimate disaster to all our hopes and aspirations 
as a nation unless we immediately provide for very large mili- 
tary and nayal establishments. 
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The historic fact that for more than 100 years covering the 
period of our growth and development we escaped inyasion by 
the warring nations of the earth, that oceans still separate us 
from them, and that we have never been engaged in war in all 
that time, except of our own making, furnishes no evidence of 
security to the advocates of a large Army and Navy. 

Much has been written and published in the past few months 
demanding that Congress provide for adequate national defense. 

Numerous orators have grown eloquent in portraying our 
helplessness as a nation and dramatically demanding action by 
Congress. Even Members of Congress and politicians have 
earnestly declaimed along the same line. Leagues and organi- 
zations, some old, some of mushroom growth, have put forth 
high-sounding resolutions demanding adequate national defense. 

The effect of this propaganda has been to inflame the fears 
of the timid and arouse the indignation of those aware of the 
misleading statements contained in many of the articles, 
speeches, and resolutions. However, all this has been of little 
value to the members of the Committee on Military Affairs 
charged with the graye responsibility of preparing and present- 
ing to this House a plan for the reorganization and strengthen- 
ing of our Military Establishment along reasonable lines. 

The members of the committee approached the consideration. 
of this important subject with open minds, and I am satisfied 
that it was the patriotic desire of every member of the com- 
mittee to recommend what he believed would be best for his 
country. The committee is composed of men from every section 
of our land. The chairman, Hon. James Hay, hails from the 
Old Dominion; Hon. Jutrus Kaun, the ranking member of the 
minority, is a resident of California. The Atlantic States are 
represented by FARLEY and CALDWELL, of New York; OLNEY, of 
Massachusetts; NicHorts, of South Carolina; Tirson, of Con- 
necticut, and GREENE, of Vermont. The Southern and Middle 
States by Dent, of Alabama; Wiser, of Georgia; Quix, of Mis- 
sissippi; FIELDS, of Kentucky; MCKELLAR, of Tennessee; LITTLE- 
PAGE, of West Virginia; Gorpon, of Ohio, and Craco and Morr, 
of Pennsylvania. The Western Plains by ANTHONY, of Kansas, 
and SHALLENBERGER, of Nebraska. The upper Mississippi Valley 
by Hutt, of Iowa, and McKenzr, of Illinois. f 

Surely it can not be said the committee is provincial in its 
membership and therefore not representative of the whole 
country. The people of both coasts, the sections of our country 
which will be called upon to meet the first onset of the invader 
in case of war, are ably represented on the committee. And the 
great central portion of our country is represented by men 
whose patriotism I am satisfied extends beyond the confines of 
their respective States and, I trust, to whom Bunker Hill and the 
Golden Gate are as dear as they are to the citizens of Massa- 
chusetts and California. I feel, however, it is but fair to state 
to the House and to the country that the present Committee on 
Military Affairs is composed of men who give but little heed to 
impassioned harangues and glittering generalities, whether com- 
ing from the lips or pen of the extreme pacifist who opposes all 
military preparedness, or the wild-eyed jingo who would bank- 
rupt our Nation in preparation for war with an enemy who may 
never appear. 

After a careful investigation of a number of plans submitted 
to us, and after exhaustive hearings in which persons repre- 
senting every phase of the subject appeared before the com- 
mittee and presented their views, the committee agreed to report 
the pending bill. 

At this point I might properly say that the committee in ap- 
proving and reporting the bill did it with the full understanding 
that it was a measure intended to provide for national defense 
and not for any war of conquest. In other words, to provide a 
military establishment sufficient to defend our country in case 
of an attempted invasion by a first-class power. Such an estab- 
lishment, we believed, could be provided under the operation of 
the bill now before the House. 

In the preparation of this bill we were not unmindful of the 
oft-reiterated statement that in the matter of providing a 
sufficient military establishment for the proper defense of our 
country that Congress should be guided exclusively by the ad- 
vice of military experts. We were fully persuaded that in all 
matters pertaining to the tactical organization of the Army and 
the different units of the same the advice of experts should be 
followed. But when it comes to the matter of determining 
whether or not we shail maintain a large Regular Army in 
time of peace, having in mind the enormous expense of the 
same, that the people, through their representatives and not 
military experts, should be consulted. 

A number of concrete plans were submitted for our considera- 
tion. The plan submitted by Secretary of War Garrison pro- 
vided for increasing the Regular Army approximately to 141,000 
officers and men, and also provided for the organizing of a vol- 
unteer force of 400,000 men to be known as the continental 


army, or by any other name which deemed appro- 
priate. His plan also provided for a reserve in both the regular 
and volunteer forces. 

The War College plan, as it is known, provided for a Regular 
Army of approximately 281,000, and a volunteer force such as 
was recommended by the Secretary of War. The estimated 
cost of the War College plan would be, as stated by one officer, 
about $1,000,000 a day. 

Gen. Wood also submitted a plan recommending a regular 
force of 220,000 and a like volunteer organization. All of these 
plans provided for a volunteer force in time of peace had in 
view the enlistment of the men for a period of three years with 
the colors, after which they were to pass into the volunteer 
reserve for a term of three years. The officers in this proposed 
volunteer force were to be appointed by the President from the 
Regular Army, and the men were to be drilled from one to two 
months annually for three years, and paid for their services 
while on duty. 

In none of the aforementioned plans for the reorganization 
of the Military Establishment was the Organized Militia, known 
as the National Guard, taken into consideration as an effective 
or dependable military force. 

The committee, after a full investigation, was convinced that 
the plan for the proposed volunteer force commonly referred to 
as the continental army was impractical and could never be 
successfully carried out without compulsory service, a policy 
which, in the judgment of the committee, would be abhorrent 
to the people of our country in time of peace. For this and 
other reasons we decided not to incorporate any such scheme 
in the Military Establishment of our country at this time. I 
might add that it was the judgment of the committee that any 
attempt to organize and maintain such a force would be de- 
structive to the National Guard, an organization which is now 
composed of approximately 130,000 officers and men, and which 
force we believe is a far more dependable and effective mili- 
tary organization than any such volunteer force could be made, 
notwithstanding the fact that the officers of the Organized 
Militin are not appointed by the President nor under the direct 
and exclusive control of the Secretary of War. 

We propose to increase the Regular Army by the addition of 
10 regiments of Infantry, 6 regiments of Field Artillery, 52 
companies of Coast Artillery, 15 companies of Engineers, and 4 
aero squadrons, and also by the addition of the necessary officers 
to the Quartermaster Corps, Medical Corps, Ordnance Depart- 
ment, and the Veterinary Corps, in order to enable the several 
corps and departments to perform the duties imposed upon 
them. We have also provided for the addition of 786 extra 
officers to aid in training the militia and for service in the 
schools and colleges where military training is taught, and have 
increased the aviation section of the Signal Corps by adding 
73 officers and 720 enlisted men. 

We have changed the enlistment period in the Regular Army 
from four to three years with the colors, after which service the 
enlisted men may be furloughed into the reserve. And we pro- 
vide that the peace strength of this army shall be fixed at 140,000 
men of the line and give the President the power to expand the 
same in time of war to full strength, amounting to at least 
170,000 of the line. 

In addition to the foregoing increase in the Regular Army, 
we have provided for what we believe to be the complete fed- 
eralization of the Organized Militia under the name of the 
National Guard. 

In doing this we were not unmindful of the factious criti- 
cism that will be directed against this section of the bill by 
those who pin their faith for security solely upon a large 
Regular Army. It has been said and will be repeatedly reit- 
erated that a man can not serve two masters. That it is im- 
possible to conceive how any man a resident of one of the 
States, a member of the Organized Militia, subject to the au- 
thority of his State, and who has sworn allegiance to the same, 
and also at the same time has sworn to support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and that he will obey all lawful orders 
of the President of the United States, can be an effective soldier 
subject to such dual authority. 

After hearing all of the gentlemen, after discussing the mat- 
ter for a long time in the committee, we came to the conclu- 
sion that we would accept practically the proposition recom- 
mended by the Secretary of War to increase the Regular Army 
to 140,000 men of the line in time of peace. We believed that 
his judgment was sound on that matter, and the only feature 
where we differed with him was on the question of attempting 
at this time to organize a great volunteer force of 400,000 or 
500,000 men to take the place of the Organized Militia of the 
several States. We believed that to attempt such an organiza- 
tion would be destructive to the National Guard. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE: Yes. 

Mr. QUIN. In addition to the Secretary of War, did not the 
Chief of Staff think that 125,000 or 140,000 men were all that 
we could use in time of peace? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. I was going to state that. We be- 
lieved it would be destructive to the National Guard, and the 
commiitee did not feel that we were warranted in ignoring 
this organization that is as old as the country, that has got 
now about 130,000 officers and men, at the behest of technical 
critics and military experts. We were thoroughly convinced 
that whatever may be said of the Organized Militia of this 
country, it would be a far more dependable force in time of 
danger than a volunteer force that is drilled only one or two 
months in each year. Therefore we discarded the idea of the 
continental army, and have, as the chairman said, absolutely 
federalized the National Guard and made it a part of our mili- 
tary organization. 

Now, gentlemen, I know that there has been much criticism of 
the National Guard. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. Does the gentleman think that there is any force 
in the argument that our State militia, even under the new 
bill, with the officers selected by the State, would be 48 separate 
units, out of which you could not get any unity? Would there 
be any force in that? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Absolutely none; because the officers of 
the National Guard who appeared before our committee—and 
I believe it is also the universal sentiment of the country— 
stated that they are now soldiers of the United States and not 
of the respective States in which they live, and that they 
would be ready and willing to go in response to the call of the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Is it not a fact that all the men asso- 
ciated with the Regular Army discounted the value of the 
militia, and the backing of the militta rested on the testimony 
of the militia alone? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Well, there is probably some truth in that, 
but I do not want to enter into that discussion because we are 
going to put them all together and make of the two elements 
an army for the United States. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? - 

Mr. McKENZIE., Yes. 

Mr. DENT. I do not want to take up the gentleman's time, 
but along the line of the question that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Carraway] asked, did not those officers of the 
Army who had been detailed with the National Guard, and had 
been with them, testify in the hearings had before the com- 
mittee in favor of the National Guard, and those who had not 
had that experience did not? 

Mr. McKENZIE. That is true. 

I wish to state in this connection that the members of the 
committee were not disposed to ignore a military organization 
as old as our country and capable of being molded into a 
powerful and effective organization at the behest of technical 
critics and hair-splitting military experts. Fortunately for us, 
and I think for our country, the Constitution is very plain on 
this matter, and it was thoroughly understood by those living 
at the time of the adoption of the Constitution, that Congress 
had supreme power over the Organized Militia as will appear 
by statements of such great Americans as Patrick Henry, 
George Washington, James Madison, and James Monroe, quota- 
tions from whom will be found in the report on this bill. The 
committee stood squarely on the Constitution and has provided 
for the organization of the National Guard in every detail. 

We haye provided for its armament and for the disciplining of 
the guard in accordance with the rules and regulations govern- 
ing the Regular Army. 

We have provided for the training of the National Guard by 
officers detailed from the Regular Army in accordance with 
the prescribed discipline, reserving to the States their right 
under the Constitution to appoint the officers, but we have 
prescribed the qualifications of such officers. 

We have provided a small scale of pay for the officers and 
men of the National Guard, believing that it is unjust to ask 
men to give their time and energy to this service of the country 
without compensation. 

We provide further in this bill that the term of enlistment 
shall be three years with the colors and three years in the re- 
serve; that all applicants for enlistment are required to take 
a physical examination prescribed by the Secretary of War. 
We further provide, in order to forever put at rest the criti- 
cism that the Organized Militia, or National Guard, is not sub- 
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ject to the call of the President, except in the cases cited in 
the Constitution, that he, in time of war or imminent danger, 
may not only order out the Organized Militia but shall have 
power to immediately draft all or any portion of the same into 
the service of the United States. 

Under the provisions of this bill the National Guard may be 
expanded in time of peace to approximately 425,000. 

I am aware that there are many critics of the National 
Guard, men who place no dependence in the same as an element 
of national defense to be relied upon in time of danger. And 
such men take particular delight in reciting the story of the 
inglorious conduct of some of the poorly organized and badly 
drilled militia organizations of Revolutionary times, and also of 
the War of 1812. Such critics relate the story of the capture 
of the Capital of our country by a British force inferior Ín num- 
ber to the militia assembled on that oceasion, and it seems to 
give some of them great pleasure. Every student of American 
history has read that story, and also the story of the disgrace- 
ful conduct of a few other Americans in the War of 1812. How- 
ever, in my judgment, to compare those motley organizations 
to the well-organized, well-drilled regiments in the National 
Guard of to-day is far-fetched, and is just as unreasonable as it 
would be for a friend of the National Guard to claim that a 
band of riflemen behind cotton bales, such as Gen. Jackson had 
at New Orleans when he defeated the British, could successfully 
compete with a highly trained modern army, armed with the 
most improved implements of warfare. 

It has been said, as I remarked before, by those arguing for 
a large Regular Army that the National Guard can not be de- 
pended upon to volunteer, and that such statements are war- 
ranted in the light of history. To controvert this statement I 
shall include as a part of my remarks a report of The Adjutant 
General showing the quota assigned to each State in the call 
for volunteers in the Spanish-American War and the response 
by States. 


Table pomp g quotas originally assigned to and troops furnished by the 
several States and Territories during the War with Spain. 


Quotas originally 
assigned. 


Total 
pr ea 
account 
States and Territories. for on 
muster-out 
rolls, 
Si FE . 1,500 4,000 4,022 
22 EET N 1,215 3,240 2,836 
1,942 5,179 5,819 
795 2,119 1,437 
965 2,572 3, 251 
204 545 1,028 
SESE 270 719 290 
See ae 450 1,200 1.350 
1,905 5,079 4,383 
139 378 72 
4,829 | 12,877 13,647 
2.581 6,883 | 7,423 
FCC 772 2, 264 6,036 | 5,694 
2, 787 1,679 4,459 | 5,024 
3,408 | 2, 5, 453 | 5,614 
1,940 1, 164 3, 104 2,916 
TER 1,256 753 2,009 1,893 
1,942 1,165 3,107 2,711 
ET Ree AVEA 4,721 2,834 7,555 7,113 
—.— 4,369 2,622 6,901 6,841 
2,873 1,723 4, 596 5,380 
2,157 1,295 3,452 3,161 
5,411 3,246 8,657 8,410 
537 313 850 1,132 
E O ARE r E 1,448 3,859 4,046 
FP ae K g2 223 522 
452 1,204 1,369 
778 4.7 5,501 
503| 20,022 20, 864 
551 4,135 3,961 
EI E 2768 749 710 
KAC oy ayer ahaa 348 11,596 14,255 
Balazs 498 1, 327 1,570 
17, 231 17, 48 
1, 136 1,654 
2,980 2,618 
1, 215 1,134 
EET A 4,598 6, 266 
6,767 6,765 
689 578 
1,013 1,044 
4,459 5,223 
1,886 1,854 
2,223 2,694 
5,239 5,453 
373 476 
1,254 1.515 
75,000 | 200,256 | 20, 17 


9 
1 This does not include general officers and staff and United States Volunteers. 
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And in connection with the above report I desire to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the quota allotted to Minois, 12,877, was 
filled by 13,647, and in addition to that Adjt. Gen. Frank Dick- 
son, of the State of Illinois, stated before the committee that 
Illinois not only furnished its quota but that the National 
Guard volunteered as organizations. And in addition to the 
number taken into service, in three months after war was de- 
clared there were organized and officered in full 27 regiments of 
Illinois volunteers, which were never called. I merely cite 
these instances to show that the National Guard is composed of 
men ready for service, and that the spirit of patriotism is still 
alive in our country. ‘The officers of the National Guard who 
appeared before the committee asserted that they considered 
themselves soldiers of the United States and ready to go at a 
moment’s notice when called in the defense of their country. 
So far as I am personally concerned, I deem it an insult to the 
patriotic men who meet week after week in their armories to 
drill and learn to be soldiers, for some critic, who, perhaps, 
spends his evenings at the card table, the bowling alley, or at 
some social function, who never spent a moment in his life, 
or spent a dollar of his money in preparing himself to defend 
the rights of others, to speak slightingly of the National Guard 
by saying that they would not enlist in time of war, and, if 
so, would not be a dependable military asset. 

I am fully convinced that the National Guard under this bill 
will become a powerful and potent factor in our Military Estab- 
lishment. The companies being composed of men who are 
neighbors and friends and when brought together as an army 
will need but little training in order to become a force in whose 
hands the flag of our country will never be sullied by craven 
conduct, and the enemy who undertakes to invade our land will 
find in these sons of America a foe worthy of his steel. 

It is also provided in this bill for an officers’ reserve corps, for 
the training of cadet companies, volunteer summer training 
camps, and also that the Government shall furnish equipment 
and detail officers as instructors in schools and colleges having, 
at least, 100 physically fit boys over the age of 14 years. 

I am fully convinced that the bill is a wise and conservative 
measure. I do not claim that it is perfect. There are a few 
things in the bill I do not approve of in full, but necessarily 
any such bill must, to a certain extent, be a matter of compro- 
mise. It will be subject to the eriticism of extremists, but I 
am inclined to feel that it will have the approval of the great 
mass of the American people. 

The Regular Army at peace strength of 140,000 men of the line 
will furnish a reasonable garrison for the Philippine Islands, 
Hawaii, the Panama Canal, Alaska, and China, man our harbor 
defenses, and give us a mobile force in the United States of 
approximately 50,000. For one I was influenced to some extent 
in fixing this number of regular treops in time of peace by the 
statement of Gen. Scott, Chief of Staff, that an Army of 135,000 
was sufficient to perform all the functions of the Regular Army 
in time of peace; and also by statements of other military men, 
that a Regular Army of 250,000, or even 500,000, would be wholly 
insufficient in case of war; and also by the statement of Gen. 
McCain, that 50,000 men was the maximum number that could 
be enlisted annually. I also agree with the statement made 
a short time ago in the editorial columns of the Chicago Tribune, 
that “ Any nation that takes refuge behind a large paid regular 
army is doomed to rot.” I may not have this quotation ver- 
batim, as I quote from memory, but at any rate, the foregoing is 
the substance of the statement. 

It goes without saying that if an army of 135,000 is sufficient 
to perform all the functions required of the Regular Army in 
time of peace that all the force added above that number would 
be in the nature of a luxury and could correctly be termed the 
standing“ army. 

Under this bill we could mobilize in a short time an army of 
not less than 500,000 as an effective fighting force to hold the 
line until reserves and volunteers could be supplied. 

Is this force enough? 

The advocates of a Regular Army of 250,000 or 500,000, of 
course, will ridicule such a force and undoubtedly will heap 
ridicule and abuse upon every man who differs from them and 
especially any man who stands for the enactment of the present 
bill into law. 

But, Mr. Chairman, do the advocates of a Regular Army 
of 500,000 comprehend what it would mean to this country; 
and if so, do they take their countrymen into their confidence? 
Why should they not be frank and honest in their contentions 
and say to the people what they know, if they know anything 
about the subject, that such an army in time of peace could 
only be raised by conscription or compulsory military service? 
Why not tell the people frankly that such an army would cost 
annually $500,000,000? Why do not these advocates of a large 


Army come out boldly and go the full length of what their 
plan would mean, namely, conscription of Americans to serve 
in time of peace without pay? If they will do this I will have 
some respect for their courage and consistency. So far as I 
am personally concerned I am opposed to a reversal of all the 
traditions of our country by establishing military conscription 
in time of peace. I am also opposed to men serving in the 
Regular Army without reasonable compensation in time of 
peace. And I am opposed to any military program that will 
place a burden upon the people of this country in time of peace 
of $500,000,000 annually or any like sum. 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder if these advocates of an enormous 
military establishment ever stop to think of the effect of such 
a program on our people. We as a Nation are looking to an 
extension of our trade in foreign lands; in other words, an 
export trade. If we are to pile the burden of taxation higher 
and higher upon the people it will mean increased cost of liv- 
ing; increased cost of living necessarily means higher wages; 
higher wages means added cost to the products of our great 
industrial establishments, thereby making it more difficult for 
the American producer to compete with his foreign competitor 
in the markets of the world; loss of market means business 
stagnation; business stagnation means idleness; idleness means 
want. With such a condition in our country, do you imagine 
that the people would not murmur at a great standing Army, 
quartered in every section of our country, waiting for an in- 
vasion of some foe? This Army, well paid, well clothed, and 
well fed, while, perchance, many of our citizens and their fami- 
lies suffered from hunger! But their murmurs, according to the 
theory of the large-army advocate, ought to be easily stilled 
when told that they are safe from danger of invasion; that they 
would be protected by this large standing army, and even 
though it cost them annually a considerable portion of their 
hard earnings the insurance would be worth the money. Ah, 
Mr. Chairman, has this great Nation of freemen come to the 
point that it is willing to endure this burdensome expense in 
order to be protected from the assaults of some foreign enemy? 
Is the spirit of patriotism and self-reliance of the citizen dead? 
Surely not. : 

And if I am not mistaken, Mr. Chairman, if we ever fasten 
such a burden as this upon the American people, the time will 
come when the clouds of war will hang ominously around our 
flag, but it will not be the war clouds from afar, but it will be 
those more dangerous clouds of angry revolution. For, Mr. 
Chairman, if I have any conception of the spirit of the American 
citizen, he will never submit to a despotic system of taxation 
for the maintenance of an unnecessary and useless military 
establishment in time of peace. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask again, Is the force provided for in this 
bill sufficient? 

I can hear the man who wants an army of 250,000 to 500,000 
in time of peace and the man who says that Germany could in a 
few days after we lose control of the sea land a force of 387,000 
men on our shore say no. However, this estimate of an ex- 
peditionary foree put out by the War College has no terrors 
for me, I respect the wonderful efficiency and power of the 
German military machine, but I know of no reason why one 
should designate Germany as a possible enemy. Surely the 
history of the past will not justify any such assumption. But 
be that as it may, let us assume for the sake of argument that 
such an attempt is to be made by some foreign country. 

The first thing to be accomplished by an enemy before at- 
tempting to bring an expeditionary force to our shores would be 
to drive our Navy from the seas. Is there a man in this Cham- 
ber who believes that the navy of any nation on earth, except 
England—and I doubt her ability—could sweep our Navy from 
the seas and make it a thoroughfare over which transports car- 
rying men could safely pass in less time than several months? 

I do not. I am convinced that the $500,000,000 we have ex- 

in the construction of naval vessels in recent years, 
such vessels being manned with men whom I believe have the 
courage of a Lawrence or a Perry, would safely guard our 
shores for a number of months, if not for all time. 

Gen. Wood stated before the committee that a man 
could be trained to be a good fighter in six months. It 
would require less time to bring our Regular Army up to its 
maximum and put the National Guard into shape as a potent 
defensive force. With our Regular Army at its maximum, 
170,000, as provided in this bill, supplemented by the National 
Guard at peace strength, 425,000, we would have a force larger 
than the estimated maximum number of supposed invaders. I 
am willing to concede that any nation attempting to invade our 
‘shores would employ in the service the very flower of its Army, 
and I am willing further to concede with such a highly skilled 
force of men we perhaps would not be prepared to combat such 
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a force man for man on equal terms. However, we would haye 
the advantage of fighting on the defensive, which is no small 
advantage in case of an attempted invasion, and I am not 
ready to subscribe to the views of some people in discussing 
this matter that it would require a force of Americans perhaps 
two or three times as large as that of the invaders to success- 
fully cope with them. 

Taking into consideration the strength of our Nation, our 
harbor defenses, our Field Artillery, our reserve of ammunition, 
I have no hesitancy in saying that unless our Navy, fearful 
of defeat, sought refuge in the shelter of our harbor defenses, 
we would have ample time to mobilize a sufficient force with 
which to repel such an invasion. 

I can understand the necessity of European nations main- 
taining large standing armies ever ready for a conflict, espe- 
cially on the Continent, where mere boundary lines with such 
fortifications as may be erected thereon are all that separate 
them from each other, and with their railroad systems so con- 
structed that it is possible to mobilize their armies on an enemy 
frontier within a few hours and to immediately begin the in- 
vasion. 

Whatever may be said of our military preparedness, our 
country is so situated geographically that it can not be imme- 
diately attacked by the army of any foreign power save that 
of Mexico and Great Britain and these two countries are never 
taken into consideration by the average advocate of a large 
military establishment, dismissing Mexico on the ground of 
weakness and Great Britain on the theory that we will never 
have war with this Anglo-Saxon people. The point I am en- 
deavoring to make, Mr. Chairman, is that in the event of war 
with any of the other foreign powers, we will have, at least, a 
reasonable time in which to prepare to meet the invaders. All 
this talk that our country is liable to be invaded in a few hours 
after declaration of war is to my mind the veriest nonsense. 

I wish to submit at this point a few facts to controvert state- 
ments I have seen in print to the effect that Congress in the 
past has been guilty of gross negligence in failing to make 


appropriations for the building up of a reserve of the articles, 


necessary to equip an army in time of war. The truth is, Mr. 
Chairman, that Congress for a number of years has been 
making annual appropriations to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Department of War in the matter of reserve in good 
faith. 

The fact that certain Army officers have changed their minds 
and now recommend a different plan on a very much larger 
scale is no reflection on Congress, as will appear from the 
statement made by the Chief of Ordnance that we now have on 
hand nearly enough equipment for an army of between 
400,000 and 500,000 men—I am now speaking of reserves. He 
also stated that we have over 1,000,000 rifles on hand and 200,- 
000,000 rounds of small-arms ammunition. That there are also 
built and under construction 1,077 machine guns and 900 field 
artillery guns; also 750,000 rounds of field artillery ammuni- 
tion. The Quartermaster General stated that there is on hand 
such equipment as his department must supply to an army 
sufficient for the Regular Army, the National Guard, and 250,000 
additional men, and that in 90 days there could easily be pro- 
vided equipment for 600,000 to 700,000 men. 

The Chief of Engineers informed the committee that we have 
on hand heavy intrenching tools for nine Infantry divisions, 
and that these tools can be supplied in 15 days; and also we 
have pontoon equipage for 500,000 men. Gen. Gorgas, the Sur- 
geon General of the Army, stated that there is in store supplies 
for about 250,000 to 300,000 men in addition to the supply of 
the Regular Army. 

I do not contend that such a reserve is sufficient to carry on 
a great war. We all know better. I do contend, however, that 
it demonstrates that Congress has not been derelict in its duty 
in this matter, and that it is a sufficient reserve to equip a 
force necessary to meet the first expeditionary force that any 
nation can possibly bring to our shores at any one time, and 
that it is sufficient to enable our Government to defend itself 
for such a period of time as will make it possible to coordinate 
nnd mobilize the great resources of our country in such a manner 
as to supply the men for any sized army necessary to be called 
into service, 

This, Mr. Chairman, practically covers the main provisions 
of the plan proposed by the committee for national defense and 
prescribes the size of the Army to be maintained in time of 
peace. 
I am persuaded that the plan proposed in this bill will give 
the Nation adequate defense and that to add to the burdens of 
the people by recommending the maintenance of an unnecessary 
military force in time of peace would not only be unwise but 
un-American, for it is conceded by all that in any great war in 


which our country may become engaged it must rely upon volun- 
teer forces; and it is conceded by military men that with our 
scale of pay a large Regular Army is prohibitive. And further 
to attempt conscription of men to serve in the Army without 
pay in time of peace, such as is the custom in European coun- 
tries, is not possible at this time, nor do I feel that it is de- 
sirable. 

I ask again, Will such a military establishment as is proposed 
in this bill be large enough? My own answer is, that all de- 
pends on the future policy of our country. If our Nation is to 
pursue the same wise, conservative, and just policy in the 
future which has made the name of the great American Republic 
an honored and distinguished one among the nations of the earth, 
I say yes. 

If we are to follow the wise counsel of the Father of Our 
Country and avoid entangling alliances with other nations and 
continue to pursue a course tempered with justice, fairness, and 
impartiality toward all the nations of the earth, being ever 
zealous of our honor, demanding that the rights of Americans 
shall be respected, but dealing justly with all nations and 
demanding only a square deal for ourselves, we need no great 
military establishment, and I would say that the force pro- 
vided for in this bill will be sufficient. 

However, Mr. Chairman, if we are to change our policy and, 
instead of continuing as a peace-loving people imbued with the 
ideal of dealing justly with all nations, and attending strictly 
to our own affairs, our Nation is to become an arrogant 
boaster, assuming a “holier than thou” attitude toward the 
other nations of the earth; if we are going to enter into alli- 
ances with other nations; if we are to assume the rôle of 
pretender, in saying what shall or shall not be done by the 
people of our sister Republies; if we are going to assume that 
the Monroe doctrine includes more than the maintenance in- 
violate of the sovereignty of the nations of the Western Con- 
tinent from aggression by any European or oriental nation— 
that it shall include every possible contingency that may arise 
affecting the intercourse between the nations of this continent 
with other nations of the world, and that we shall insist that 
none of them can enter into a treaty or contract giving any 
advantage to any particular nation without having first ob- 
tained our consent—if we are going to assume that we have a 
right to dictate to Japan just what she shall or shall not do in 
China or elsewhere; if we are going to permit American bank- 
ers and speeulators to go into other countries, as the French 
went into Morocco and the English into Egypt, and then we are 
to follow these gentlemen up with diplomacy and cannon to 
protect what they are pleased to assert are their rights as 
American citizens in foreign lands, it will be necessary for us to 
have an Army of at least 1,000,000 men ready with gun in hand. 

But, Mr. Chairman, let us hope that we will continue to be 
true to our traditions and that we will not change a policy which 
has been the pride and glory of American citizenship. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that I am not a 
peace-at-any-price advocate. I believe in maintaining our na- 
tional honor inviolate, but I want that national honor to continue 
to be grounded in the principle of justice and equity. I am 
aware, as every thinking man is, that it is idle to argue that we 
have reached a period in our history where we are immune from 
war. 

Just so long, Mr. Chairman, as nations are governed and con- 
trolled by crowned heads there is ever present the menace that 
some king, in order to maintain his place on the throne, or 
obsessed with the ambition of writing his name on the pages 
of history as a great warrior, utterly disregarding the rights 
of humanity, may seek to provoke war with our Nation. And, 
again, our own statesmen are not all perfect and by error, or, 
perchance, to gratify selfish ambitions, might involve us in war. 

Knowing these things, I am in favor of reasonable prepared- 
ness. In case our country should unfortunately become involved 
in war, I desire a small regular force as a nucleus, supplemented 
by a large and well-drilled National Guard, and by the reserve 
of both the Regular Army and the National Guard, and also the 
trained citizenry from our summer camps and military schools. 
I am also in favor of a large reserve of all kinds of equipment 
necessary to fit an army for service, in order that we may have 
the same with which to equip the volunteer forces immediately 
upon being called to defend the country. 

Mr. Chairman, in addition to this, and pertaining to national 
defense, I would have the children of our country taught in the 
homes and in the schools of the land something about the sacri- 
fices made in order to establish this Government. I would teach 
them the significance of the American flag and the noble princi- 
ples it represents. I would have them taught the meaning of 
American citizenship, and that it is a sacred privilege, much 
greater than the boast of the ancient Roman, to be able to 
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say, “I am an American citizen.” And, Mr. Chairman, I would 
have our Goyernment enact wise and just laws for the protec- 
tion of our citizens at home, in order that they might feel that 
they owed a debt of gratitude to their Government and would be 
ever ready to respond to a call in its defense. And, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would do another thing. I would protect our country by 
a careful regulation of immigration into our land. It may be 

` astounding to know that there are several millions of aliens in 
our country over 21 years of age who have never signified their 
intentions of becoming American citizens. 

I feel, Mr. Chairman, that we would be within our rights 
when an immigrant comes to our shores to require him to swear 
allegiance to the Constitution of our country. If he refused, 
I would deport him. For, Mr. Chairman, I think the time has 
arrived when we should see to it that, enjoying the privileges 
and opportunities here afforded him, he should not be sub- 
ject to the call of any foreign sovereign, and at whose order 
be required to return to his native land to aid such sovereign 
in maintaining his crown. 

Let it be understood we welcome all men capable of making 
good American citizens, but that we are going to insist that 
all living under our flag and enjoying the blessings of American 
liberty must under all circumstances stand for America first. 
Applause. ] 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. GARNER having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate 
had passed bills of the following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested : 

S. 4505. An act appropriating money to equip Puget Sound 
Navy Yard for battleship construction ; 

S. 5016. An act to authorize the reconstruction of an existing 
bridge across the Wabash River at Silverwood, in the State of 
Indiana; and 

Senate concurrent resolution 16. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of „„ concurring), 
That there be printed and bound, under the direction of the Joint Com- 
mittee ón Printing, the proceedings in Congress, together with the pro- 
ceedings at the unveiling in Statuary Hall, upon the acceptance of the 
statue of Henry Mower Rice presented by the State of Minnesota, 
16,500 copies, with suitable illustration, of which 5,000 shall be for the 


use of the Senate and 10,000 for the use of the House of Representa- 
tives, and the remainin 


g 1,500 copies shall be for the use and distribu- 
tion of the Senators and Representatives in Congress from the State of 
Minnesota. . 

The message also announced that the President had, oa March 
16, 1916, approved and signed bill of the following title: 

S. 8518. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT, 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. KAHN. I yield 10 minutes to tlie gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Montacve). The gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, we are the richest Nation 
on earth. If this statement gratifies the pride, if it satisfies 
the vanity, it makes no appeal to the enthusiasm. It paints no 
picture on the canvas of the mind. It conveys no impression 
of the greater United States. 

I wonder if you have in your mind's eye a picture of our 
part of the Western Hemisphere. In the center of the picture, 
the heart of the empire of the United States, with its 4,000 
miles of coast line; to the north, Canada; to the south, Mexico. 

To the northwest is Alaska, with its nearest open port 1,300 
miles from San Francisco, and with no direct railroad communi- 
cation with continental United States. Across the Bering Sea 
it almost touches hands with Russian Siberia, while the farther- 
most Aleutian Island extends some 2,500 miles toward Japan. 
It is a vast storehouse of mineral wealth; its agricultural pos- 
sibilities have scarcely been touched. In less than 50 years it 
has produced $525,000,000 of wealth. 

Some 2,500 miles south of Alaska, and 2,000 miles from San 
Francisco, are the Hawaiian Islands, with an area of 6,500 
square miles and a population of 208,000, of which 100,000 are 
Japanese and Chinese. 

West of Hawaii is our part of Samoa, the islands of Guam 
and Tutuila, and beyond them, and 7,000 miles from San 
Franciseo, are the more than 3,000 islands that compose the 
Philippine Archipelago. These have an area of 40,000 square 
miles, and a population of 9,000,000, of which only 20,000 are 
Americans, 

To the south, we own the Panama Canal, upon which we have 
expended some $400,000,000, and which we are obligated to op- 
erate in time of war as in time of peace. 


In the Atlantic, we have Porto Rico, with an area of 3,600 
Square miles, and a population of upward of a million. 

Next to Porto Rico is the island of Cuba, whose independence 
and integrity we are bound by treaties to preserve. 

Still farther to the south of us are the Republics of Central 
and South America. Our own safety and security forbids our 
permitting foreign aggression there. 

Suppose we go a step further. Alaska has a foreign com- 
merce of $47,000,000 annually, the Hawaiian Islands of $80,000,- 
000, the Philippines of $110,000,000, Porto Rico of $86,000,000, 
and Cuba of $308,000,000. All together the commerce of Alaska, 
Cuba, and our insular possessions amounts to more than $600,- 
000,000 annually. Our noncontiguous territory and insular pos- 
sessions are second in importance and extent only to those of 
Great Britain and possibly of France. 

Since 1870 our foreign commerce has incrensed from less than 
one billion to over four billions.. Our goods are sold in every 
country, Christian and barbarian, the world over, and are car- 
ried upon every sea. 

In that 50 years we have lived easily, luxuriously. We have 
developed commercially and industrially. We are self-centered 
and content. We want peace. We wish only to be let alone, 
The world will not let us alone, because we can not let the 
world alone—our foreign interests are too numerous, our com- 
merce too vast, and our possesions too valuable, 

Civilization has moved westward. With laggard but com- 
pelling hand it has awakened Japan and aroused the sleeping 
giant. The commercial progress of Japan has been, if anything, 
more maryelous than our own, and the drama of her regenera- 
tion is about to be reenacted in China. We prohibit Chinese 
immigration, while we insist that Chinese ports shall be open 
to Americans and American goods. The coast States restrict 
the rights of Japanese in land ownership and otherwise, while 
we insist upon the full measure of our own in Japan. We are 
able to do this because we control the Pacific. How long will we 
be able to do it when the control of the Pacific is wrested 
from us? 

As the tide of civilization has moved westward the commer- 
cial importance of the islands of the Pacific and of the countries 
bordering upon it have correspondingly increased. Already 
Japan is seriously challenging our commercial trade in the 
Pacific. The end of the European war will see the greatest 
struggle for commercial supremacy in the world’s history, for 
the great debt of that conflict must be paid in large part from 
the undeveloped resources of comparatively new countries. It 
is inevitable that much of that battle for commercial supremacy 
should take place in the countries bordering upon the Pacific 
Ocean, 

We are all of us pretty much in the same boat. It makes but 
little difference whether Servia, Germany, England, or Japan 
rocks the boat, the effect is dangerous for all of us. We can 
not avoid the logic of events abroad nor separate ourselves from 
their consequences. 

In 1492 a Spanish queen financed a sailor by the name of 
Columbus, and Europe laid its hands on America. 

In 1802 Spain ceded Louisiana to France. Of this event, 
President Jefferson wrote to Mr. Livingston, the then American 
minister to France: 


The cession of Louisiana and the Floridas works most sorely on the 
United States * © it completely reverses all the political rela- 
tions of the United States and will form a new epoch in our political 
course. 

Again— 

In Europe nothing but Europe is seen or supposed to have any right 
in the affairs of nations; but this little event of France's possessing 
herself of Louisiana, which is thrown in as a nothing, as a mere make- 
weight in the general settlement of accounts—this speck which now 
appears as an almost invisible spot on the horizon—is the embryo of a 
tornado which will burst on the countries on both sides of the Atlantic 
and involve in its effects their highest destinies. 

In 1898 a Spanish general by the name of Weyler attempted 
to impose upon the people of Cuba the savage and deathly 
policy of “reconcentration” of noncombatants. A flame of 
indignation spread across the country as a result of this bar- 
barism, and when the war was over we came into possession of 
the Philippines and Hawaii, and the mastery of the Pacific. 

In 1914 some Servians killed the heir of Austria. We had no 
part in the killing, but the whirlwind of calamity which followed 
it shook our “ship of state” from stem to stern. 

On March 9 a man by the name of Villa, with a band of 
bandits, attacked the American town of Columbus, N. Mex., 
and to-day our troops are fighting in the neighboring Republic. 

If anyone believes that peace or war is entirely of our own 
making, let him carefully consider these events. 

Do you suppose that France would have consented to the 
purchase of Louisiaua by the United States if we had not held 
the maritime supremacy of the Western Hemisphere, and with 
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Great Britain, of the World? Do you think we could enforce 
the open door in China and our own exclusion acts at the 
same time if we did not control the Pacific? Ought we to have 
arbitrated the oppression of Cuba? 
Britain to cede British Columbia to Japan in consideration of 
her aid in the present war? Let the pacifist answer these 
questions. 

When the Appomattox of the world war has been fought the 
minds of all men will turn again to arbitration and the peace- 
ful settlement of international disputes. International dis- 
putes which do not inyolve the surrender of the principles of 
humanity or the integrity and honor of our country may prop- 
erly be sumbitted to judicial settlement, but let us not forget 
that civilization has advanced, the weak have been lifted up, 
and the oppressed succored, because some men have thought 
enough of the humanities of peace to fight for them; that 
democracy has been sustained because some men have thought 
enough of liberty to die for it. G 

It is the destiny of America to be the custodidn of the hu- 
munities of peace and the guardian of the freedom of democ- 
racy. We shall fall short of that destiny unless we are suffi- 
ciently prepared to make our voice heard and respected in the 
councils of the world. The voice of America is, and will be, 
for peace, but it is the peace of Switzerland, not the pence of 
China. 

I am not learned in the art of war nor skilled in the tech- 
nique of national defense. I do not know the number or kind 
of guns that should be used, the location and nature of the 
fortifications, the kind and size of the Navy. Expert knowl- 
edge and technical skill are not requisite to an adequate con- 
ception of our unpreparedness in consideration of our geo- 
graphical location, our foreign commerce, our insular posses- 
sions, and our international importance. 

The Statesman's Yearbook contains the following statement 
with reference to our Army: 

The reserve, or Uno: ized, militia comprises, with certain Cx- 
emptions, the whole of the manhood of the Nation between the age of 
18 and 45 all being legally liable to serve in a national emergency 
for a period of two years. Their estimated number is 15,000,000, but 
buen are 3 rss 2 — no present value, though encouragement Is 
Mas PED 92 ane ‘the. United States could put Into the fleld about 
60,000 R 000 or 90,000 partially trained 
National Guard, The American Nation relies on being able to raise, 
in case of emergency, a great volunteer army. If sufficient numbers 
were not forthcoming, the reserve militia could be obliged to serve for 
two years; but this army, whether its ranks were filled by voluntary 
or compulsory recruitment, would practicably be a new creation. 

It would be difficult to put Into language a more severe 
indictment of our military unpreparedness than this unbiased 
and unpartisan statement. 

National preparedness ought not to mean a mere race with 
the nations of the world in the effort to build the fastest ships, 
the largest guns, and create the biggest army; but a brief com- 
parison of our military and naval equipment with those of 
other countries may be enlightening. 

In battleships of the dreadnaught and superdreadnaught class 
we rank third; in battle cruisers, fifth; in cruisers, sixth; in 
light cruisers, fourth; in destroyers, fifth; in torpedo boats, 
eighth; and in submarines, third. When the ships now building 
are completed, in tonnage we will be fourth, Great Britain being 
first, Germany second, and France third. But the superiority 
of the British Navy does not rest on either number or tonnage 
of ships alone. Our largest dreadnaught has a tonnage of 
27,500 tons and carries 14-inch guns. Its engines develop 35,000 
horsepower, and it has a trial speed of 21 knots. Great Britain 
has at least six vessels of equal tonnage, carrying 15-inch guns, 
with 58,000 horsepower, and a speed of at least 25 knots per 
hour. Germany has at least three dreadnaughts with larger 
guns and greater speed. The 15-inch guns carried by the Brit- 
ish dreadnaughts have a greater range than any of the guns 
in our coast defenses, with the exception of those at the Panama 
Canal. As far as I am able to determine, our Navy is excelled 
in every branch except marksmanship and courage. 

France has 60 times as many aeroplanes as the United 
States, Germany 45 times as many, Russia 35, Great Britain and 
Austria each 18 times, and Belgium 43 times as many. On the 
ist of July last we had 23 aeroplanes, none of which were 
armored, and no dirigibles. 

At that time France had 20 army corps of 33,000 men each, 
each corps had 80 batteries of 4 field guns each, or 2,400. In 
addition, each corps had 6 reenforcing batteries—a total of 
2,880 guns. France had also 42 batteries of heavy artillery of 
2 guns each. 

We had 212 batteries of four guns each in the Regular Army 
and Organized Militia. We had no heavy artillery. There was 
a marked deficiency of enlisted men in every branch of the 
service. 
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No amount of elaboration of argument could make our defi- 
ciency in military preparedness more apparent than this state- 
ment. 

It is said that we spend more on our Military and Naval Es- 
tablishments than any other nation except Great Britain, and 
have less to show for it. I have no doubt the statement is true, 
but it is no more true than a like statement would be concern- 
ing any other of the departments of the Government. The 
remedy is better administration, not the abandonment of the 
policy of national preparedness, 

If the cost of equipment alone is considered, if the cost of 
administration and of pay and allowances is eliminated, the 
comparison would be much less to our disadvantage. 

But why should we not appropriate for national defense? We 
have no other more pressing national need. The children of 
America are educated as are the children of no other nation on 
earth. Our highways are fast being brought to a high state 
of efficiency and usefulness. Our commercial, industrial, agri- 
cultural, and political interests are amply provided for. We 
spend great sums in the improvement of our rivers and harbors. 
We are the most prosperous Nation in the world. Our people 
pay less taxes than any other. Why should we not appropriate 
for that upon which our commerce, our agriculture, our happi- 
ness, and our very national existence depends? 

I should not be fair to my own convictions if I did not say at 
this point that my desire for preparedness for national defense 
would be much more keen if it were not for the feeling that 
there has been great extravagance and inefficiency in the ex- 
penditures heretofore made for that purpose. I shall vote for 
proper measures for the reorganization of the Army and Navy 
in the hope that the conditions which have made possible the 
extravagances and inefficiency in the expenditure of previous 
appropriations will be eliminated. 

If there is one thing more than another which the discussion 
of this question has established it is that our people will not 
stand for a large standing army. 

The expense of such an army is prohibitive, but it is not 
principally on this account that our people are opposed to it. 
They believe that a large standing army is opposed to the 
spirit of democracy and of our institutions. They regard it as 
an institution apart from their daily lives and their daily 
business. 

In times of peace such an army would have nothing to do, 
and ought to have nothing to do. It is a mere burden upon 
peaceful industry. The ambitions of the professional soldier 
are not their ambitions; the thoughts of the soldier are not their 
thoughts; the spirit of the soldier is not their spirit. 

They remember that standing armies have often been the 
instruments of tyranny and oppression, but every thinking 
man must realize that there must be, somewhere in the country, 
a force of men sufficiently trained and equipped and sufficiently 
large to meet any emergency which might arise and to support 
our position in the councils of the world. They want this force 
organized in such a way that it will be representative of the 
thought and the purpose of the whole people. The question is, 
How can such a force be created which will not be subject to 
the same objections as a large standing army? 

My answer to that question is: Through the public schools of 
the country. 

The history of war demonstrates that the battles have been 
fought by young men—boys. In a memorandum issued by the 
Pension Bureau in 1890 it was estimated that the average nge 
of the survivors of the Civil War in 1865 was 28 years. It is 
probable that the average age at enlistment was around 22. 
More than one-half must have been under that age. 

There are in the high schools of the country 500,000 young 
men averaging from 14 to 19 years of age. Two hundred thou- 
sand enter the high schools of the country every year. These 
young men could be taught the rudiments of military training, 
could be improved in physique, could be instructed in the care 
of themselves, could be taught how to use the instruments of 
warfare. Think what it would mean to the country to have in 
the ranks of its citizens millions of men trained to stand erect, 
trained in discipline, in system, in self-control, in self-reliance, 
obedience, and loyalty. Think what it would mean when applied 
to the business life of the Nation. 

The training would not be confined to the mere learning of 
routine drills and the manual of arms. This means simply the 
going through of stated motions, and becomes irksome with 
repetition. The ordinary drills would be supplemented by prac- 
tice marches, range and field work. Training camps could be 
held during the vacation seasons. The boys would gain knowl- 


edge of the roads in their own localities and whence they led, 
the topography of the country, and its advantages for defense 
and offense. 
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It is the purpose of education to develop the young in certain 
essentials, such as the preservation of health, the building of 
character, efficiency in fitting the individual for self-support 
and effective living, the acquiring of knowledge, and acquaint- 
ance with environment, and the liberalizing of the mind. I 
do not wish to be understood as criticizing our educational 
system, but it seems to me in some essentials insufficient and 
imperfect—one-sided. Take the average young men of to-day 
and strip them of the refinements of modern tailoring and 
it is surprising how many of them are round-shouldered, flat 
chested, and underdeveloped. It is not their fault, for it is 
very largely the result of the lack of suitable physical training 
in the schools. Such consideration as is given to physical train- 
ing in the schools to-day results in making athletes of a few 
and hunchbacks of the rest. Military training in the high 
schools would supply the opportunities for physical develop- 
ment which are now lacking. 

The physical, mental, and moral training received by the 
young men during the high-school period and the cost of this 
training would not be a dead loss to the country or to the 
student. It would contribute to his success in civil life. 

There is nothing new in the idea of military training in the 
schools. Washington approved of it; Jefferson advocated it; 
educators everywhere testify to its effectiveness in character 
building and in promoting the efliciency and thoroughness of the 
individual, and their testimony is borne out by the experience 
of those who have had occasion to employ the graduates of 
colleges and universities. 

Educators, clergymen, social workers, all testify to the need 
of something in our educational institutions which will lead to 
a fuller appreciation of civic duty and a greater regard for law 
and authority, and that the requisite is discipline such as mili- 
tary training affords. 

The principal argument urged against military training in 
the schools is that it would create a spirit of militarism in 
the country. Military training teaches, among other things, 
a respect for your own weapons and those of the enemy. 
It is quite absurd to suppose that a young man who has con- 
stantly the opportunity to observe the effect of bullets and 
exploding shells is going to be consumed with a desire to feel 
their effect upon his own body. 

Militarism is defined as “a system or policy which causes 
nations to keep up great armies.” An army of 500,000 men is 
not excessive for a nation of a hundred million people, especially 
if it is only a reserve and built upon democratic lines. The 
principal menace of militarism lies in the education of men 
to make war their chief business; in the subordination of the 
civil life of the people to the military. The pacifist fears that 
the education of young men in the technique of the soldier 
will result in a desire to make war his chief business. If I 
believed that this would be its result, my fear would be as great 
as that of the most radical pacifist. Its purpose is utterly 
different, and its history utterly opposed to this fear. Its pur- 
pose is not to train men to be soldiers, but to train them 
so that if they must be soldiers they will be good soldiers, 
physically able and technically prepared. I shall not “raise my 
boy to be a soldier,” but if my country needs my boy, he will 
want to go, and I will want him to go [applause], but I want 
him to be so prepared that his chance will be at least equal to 
that of his opponent. 

Switzerland has had military training in her schools for 
more than 50 years. Switzerland to-day is the only oasis in 
the European war desert. The Swiss boy begins his military 
training when he is 8 years of age. Military knowledge 
and skill is a result, but physical development is the prime 
purpose of his instruction. The Swiss Army is approximately 
twice as large as our available force to-day. A Swiss army 
corps can be mobilized in three days, with all necessary equip- 
ment, transports; and munitions, ready to march against the 
enemy. I have never seen an estimate of the time required 
to mobilize our Army and militia, but it is more likely that 
it would take three weeks than three days. The Swiss soldier 
costs his Government $35 a year, the American soldier costs 
his Government twenty-eight times as much es his Swiss com- 
rade, 

The cadet corps which I have in mind could be equipped and 
trained at an expense not very much larger than those in 
Switzerland. 

As a man grows older, as he analyzes his own life and the 
lives of those about him, as he increasingly sees things in the 
retrospect from the vantage ground of experience, he realizes 
that student days are the most impressionable and the most 
plastic in life. Its friendships are the most lasting and its 
associations remain the greenest. “I knew him in school” is 
the strongest claim to intimacy that human language can ex- 


press. “Just to be a boy again” are the magic words that con- 
jure in the mind days of boundless enthusiasm, limitless imagi- 
nation, and illimitable hope—days when place and creed, birth 
and nationality, were all reduced to a common level. There is 
but one level like unto it in all the world, and that is the level of 
the soldier. To wear the same uniform, to eat the same food, 
to endure the common hardships of the march, to lie down at 
night grateful for the contact with the earth after utter exhaus- 
tion, to stand at attention with your comrades as the Star- 
Spangled Banner is played, when the sunset gun is fired, and 
the flag comes down, is an experience worth the while of every 
American. [Applause.] “I didn’t raise my boy to be a soldier,” 
but I would not give the hole in a plugged nickel for a boy 
whose heart did not beat a little faster at the strains of the 
Star-Spangled Banner and who could not feel the impulse to 
stand at attention when Old Glory is raised to its “place in 
the sun.” [Applause.] Treasured within its bosom are the 
memories that men hold dearest. Cherished within its folds 
are America’s glories of the past and her hopes for the future. 
Beneath its Stars and Stripes democracy must work out her 
destiny. [Applause.] 

We need a national revival—to be baptized with a new 
national spirit. We need something in our institutions that will 
annihilate caste and creed, birth and nationality, and amal- 
gamate us into a people with one language and one loyalty. 
[Applause.] We need to waken to the consciousness that we 
belong to a Greater America. The world has accorded us a 
greater place in its councils than we have accorded ourselves. 
We can not evade the consequences of the world’s opinion or 
escape from the duties which they impose upon us, The con- 
science of America must have a part in the molding of the de- 
signs of civilization, must have a voice in determining the rules 
of the game. The world looks to America for the perpetuation 
of the ideals and the institutions of democracy. To this end 
we must be prepared. [Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. I yield 12 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. FREAR]. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr, Chairman, the bill before us presents a 
reorganization of the Army. A world-wide war with difficul- 
ties along the Mexican border brings the subject of adequate 
defense close home. The country will not hesitate to pay the 
bill providing value received is rendered, but on the other hand 
it is not ready to accept every visionary scheme that masquer- 
ades under the cloak of “ preparedness.” 

Possibly it may be gratuitious to suggest a self-evident truth, 
but every sincere friend of real defense, of honest dealings in 
publie affairs, and of proper governmental business methods, 
will look with suspicion on questionable provisions contained 
in any bill, whatever may be its announced purpose. 

I do not intend to discuss the bill as a whole, nor in anything 
I may say is criticism of the committee intended, but it is 
proper to suggest that out of 85 sections in the bill, containing 
over 2,160 printed lines, an insignificant item of only five lines, 
known as “ Section 82,” deserves the closest scrutiny. 

It reads as follows: 

That to provide for the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen by the 
development of water wer, or any other means, necessary to estab- 
lish an adequate supply of nitrogen, the appropriation of such sum 
or sums of 4 to construct the necessary plant for such purpose is 
hereby authoriz 

That is the entire section—all that is contained on the sub- 
ject in the 91-page bill. No limitation in amount, location, or 
general character is provided in section 82, although the Secre- 
tary of War is to make a selection of location, determine the 
expense and general character of the “plant.” No armor plate 
factories, no gun factories, no munition factories, no new 


‘arsenals, or other “plants” are mentioned in the bill, but Con- 


gress is asked to delegate to the Secretary of War, and through 
him, subordinate Army Engineers are to exercise a predeter- 
mined expenditures of $24,000,000 on the Alabama Power Co.'s 
holdings at Muscle Shoals in the Tennessee River. 

NAVIGATION, FIXATION, AND FERTILIZATION, 


Why was section 82 slipped into the Army bill after it had 
been proposed in the naval bill? Why has the Alabama Power 
Co. urged that its project be inserted in the agricultural bill 
after it was refused consideration by the river and harbor bill? 

The amount demanded by the Alabama Power Co. from the 
Government is substantially the same in every case, but in the 
river and harbor bill it is to aid invisible “navigation”; in 
the agricultural bill it is a “fertilizing” project that needs 
Government aid, and when it fails to command acceptance on 
either ground we find the “ plant“ anchored in the Army bill on 
the ground of “ preparedness.” 

Incidentally the Alabama Power Co. is now “ preparing” to 
sell $100,000,000 in bonds, according to its own statement, and 
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apparently the Government is being used to finance the com- 
pany’s projects and to give a certificate of good character to its 
new bond issue. I do not desire to do anyone injustice, but will 
present some facts which, I believe, are worthy of consideration. 

Attached as exhibits to my remarks will be found abundant 
evidence to support the assertions made as to the primary pur- 
pose, location chosen, amount to be expended, and methods em- 
ployed to secure $24,000,000 from the Federal Treasury under 
the innocent-appearing 5-line section that will cost the Gov- 
ernment over $4,000,000 per line. At this time I will briefly 
refer to some insignificant facts which invite the close attention 
of the House. 

The Military Committee’s report contains 14 pages, apart from 
statistical tables, One-third of the report in fine print is devoted 
to evidence given by Mr. Frank S. Washburn before the com- 
mittee, and, strange to relate, out of a 14-page report devoted 
to a 2,160-line military bill, one-third of the report contains Mr. 
Washburn’s rosy essay on fixation of atmospheric nitrogen and 
relates to the 5 lines contained in section 82. 

Nothing appears to indicate what confidence may be placed in 
Washburn’s statements. Nothing appears to show who Mr. 
Washburn claims to be, although 4 pages of a treatise by Mr. 
Washburn alone is offered in justification of this remarkable 
section 82. 

In view of the fact that no information is vouchsafed by the 
committee on the subject and because Mr. Washburn and his 
associate, Mr. Worthington, have been in attendance before 
committees for many months in a patriotic effort to promote 
navigation, fertilization, and fixation of Government prepared- 
ness appropriations at Muscle Shoals, I will supply some sig- 
nificant facts as to their deep interest, taken from Moody's 
Manual for 1915; but first I desire to discuss briefly a subject on 
which Mr. Washburn claims to be an expert and of which I have 
no technical knowledge—one vitally connected with section 82 
and the proposed $24,000,000 Government expenditure. 

WHY GIVE $24,000,000 TO MR. WASHBURN’S FERTILIZING EXPERIMENT? 

Mr. Washburn is the authority quoted by the committee in 
its justification for section 82. On his unsupported word Con- 
gress is asked to authorize an expenditure of $24,000,000 with 
which to go in partnership with Mr. Washburn's company. In 
the committee report he learnedly discusses his fixation process, 
and, based upon his argument and his judgment as set forth in 
the committee report, the Government is now prepared to make 
great Investments as proposed by section 82. 

Mr. Washburn’s hypnotic influence has apparently convinced 
the committee of the great value of his proposition, but before 
discussing its merits I refer briefly to his proposal, found on 
page 13 of the report. Therein he speaks as president of the 
American Cyanamid Co, and discusses the fixation process with 
apparent candor. He also has some equally positive ideas on the 
cooperative plan, and, quoting from his proposal: 

The total initial investment under the cooperative plan is, therefore, 
48,000,000, of which the Government expends in power development 
21,000,000, receiving 3 per cent per annum thereon, the ownership of 

which development it retains and an “idle investment of $3,000,000.” 

Apparently the Government is expected to invest $24,000,000 
in cash, possibly all of which is an “idle investment.” Mr. 
Washburn’s proposed investment will be discussed hereafter. 

What do we know of Mr. Washburn’s proposition, business 
experience, judgment, or purposes? He has injected himself 
into the proposition, so that its merits must necessarily stand 
or fall on the value of his own statements. I well remember 
when Army engineers were first criticized for waterway waste 
last session, I was warmly abused for my temerity in ques- 
tioning their judgment, but cumulative testimony has been 
piled up, based on their admissions, proving beyond question 
the truth of those criticisms. It requires equal temerity to 
question the utterances of a great promoter who represents a 
new process for fertilizing, as well as a number of companies 
that are willing to undertake the business when financed by the 
Government, but I desire to offer some significant expert opin- 
ions on the same subject which Mr. Washburn failed to present 
to the Military Committee. 

On March 12, 1915, or about a year ago, Mr. Washburn read 
a paper on the cyanamid process before the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers and the New York Section of the 
American Electro Chemical Society, If time permitted I should 
he glad to quote some significant statements appearing in his 
paper, but I will only give a few words of criticism which come 
Trotz men of the highest standing in the country—men whose 
opinions are well worth considering—before we blindly join 
partnership with Mr. Washburn and Mr. Worthington in a 
$48,000,000 project, of which the Government will furnish 
$24,000,000 in cash to offset an indefinite investment by the 
Government's partner, as will later appear, 
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EXPERT OPINIONS OPPOSING MR. WASHBURN’S CYANAMID SCHEME, 


At the meeting of the Electro Chemical Society, Mr. Leland 
L. Sommers, an expert of high authority on fixation of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen, discussed the same subject at the same meeting, 
and said pointedly in criticizing Mr. Washburn’s cyanamid 
paper: 

Personally I do not accept the unqualified statement in regard to 
the success of the cyanamid process that Mr. Washburn puts forth, 
because, while it has been successful, I do not think that engineers 
by any means accept it as the final word in nitrogen fixation. 

Criticisms of Mr. Washburn’s paper were pointed, and Mr. 
Sommers's knowledge on the subject of atmospheric nitrogen 
may be inferred from a technical paper of 40 pages on that 
identical subject offered at the same time. His paper did not 
occasion any criticism, although the Washburn paper was not 
so fortunate. 

Dr. C. W. Bennett, who is one of the membership committee 
of the organization, a man of standing in his profession, said 
of the Washburn paper: 


No one denies that the preperation of cyanamid is the cheapest work- 
ing process for tbe fixation of nitrogen. Nitrogen from cyanamid, 
however, is not as cheap as nitrogen from other sources. We must, 
all admit that by-product ammonia can be placed on the market as 
ammonium sulphate at a profit for very much less, approximately 
one-fourth the selling price of cyanamid. This industry as is pointed 
out in another communication, is increasing steadily in this country 
and in others, and it will take the development of only a few other 
by-products to enormously increase the output of by-product am- 
monia, * * No process in operation to-day for the fixation of 
nitrogen, as has been pointed out a number of times, can hope to com- 
pete with by-product ammonia. In drawing conclusions we can not 
compare alone the processes for the fixation of nitrogen, but we must 
also compare the price of the product in question, prepared from other 
sources, because the final user does not care whether his ammonia 
comes from the distillation of coal or from atmospheric nitrogen. 

Mr. Bennett asserts that by-product of ammonia can be sold 
at a profit for approximately one-quarter the selling price of 
cyanamid. If he is right, it will be a congressional scandal to 
give $24,000,000 for that purpose. 

Mr. Sommers says, in his comprehensive paper on Fixation of 
Atmospheric Nitrogen : 

It would be hopeless to attempt to put this acid (derived from 
fixation of atmospheric nitrogen) into a product to compete with 
fertilizer prices, for 8 are some 50 per cent lower. * v It is 
useless to look only to cheap power as a solution of this problem, as the 
real solution is in the improvement of processes (p. 373). 

Commenting upon Mr. Sommers’s paper, which appeared 
simultaneously with Mr. Washburn’s effort, Dr. L. H. Baeke- 
land said: 

USELESS EXPENSE IN MARKETING, NOT MANUFACTURING. 

We have heard the statement that in many cases it is more expen- 
sive to buy fertilizer than to have a low yield per acre. This is very 
true; and if the price of fertilizer aes too high, a low yield per acre 
becomes practical unavoidable. nfortunately, in this country we 
are almost everywhere confronted with the detrimental economic con- 
dition of too many middlemen. °? * The time will come 
e è> * when you will no longer speak about an excess of ammonia 
production in gas or coke ovens, There will not be such a thing as 
excess of ammonia. All ammonia will be saved. 

Mr. Baekeland does not suggest the cyanamid process as 
having any bearing on the fertilizer or nitric-acid supply in 
this country, but he does suggest a situation which Mr. Wash- 
burn does not offer to meet—a reduction in the cost of fertilizer 
to the consumer through the elimination of too many aniddle- 
men. The Washburn Co., if it can profitably produce commer- 
cial fertilizer, will get all that the public will pay without any 
limit to unconscionable exactions, although financed by the 
Government. 

I quote his words, because in the World’s Work for March 
we are informed Dr. Baekeland was given the highest honors 
that could be conferred by the societies of which he is a dis- 
tinguished member, an award of the Perken medal for emi- 
nence of industrial chemical research. 

It is a matter of surprise that the Military Committee did 
not call some of the experts of world-wide fame whom I am 
mentioning, but, on the contrary, has placed entire reliance on 
the testimony of Mr. Washburn, who has $24,000,000 at stake, 
to be given his company by the Government. 

THE BEST TESTIMONY OBTAINABLE ON MR. WASHBURN’S SCHEME. 

During this same discussion of Mr. Washburn's paper by ex- 
perts, the secretary of the society, Joseph W. Richards, signifi- 
eantly said: 

Mr. Landis, chief technologist of the American Cyanamid Co. (Mr. 
Washburn's), has said that his company confidently expects radical 
changes in nitrogen fixation processes in the next 5 or 10 years, and 
that it is prepared, if necessary, to scrap its whole plant inside of 20 
years, thinking there might very possibly be no cyanamid process in 
use at that time (p. 405). 

Mr. Richards is a man of high standing, and his statement 
based upon the chief technologist of Mr. Washburn’s own com- 
pany appears to have gone unanswered. 

These are not expert opinions from Army engineers regarding 
commercial possibilities at Muscle Shoals, but expert opinions 
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from the highest class of electrochemical engineers in the 
country who. confidently predict that within 20 years Mr. Wash- 
burn's own company may scrap its cyanamid factory. 

Other significant statements were made at the same meeting, 
but I will only read one further opinion which, however, is sig- 
nificant. Dr. Sumners, from whom I have quoted, and who 
appears to be a high authority on the subject, says of Dr. S. 
Peacock, on page 412 of the discussion: 

Dr. Peacock’s paper is very much to the point. Undoubtedly you 
all know that Dr. Peacock is one of the best authorities in America 
on fertilizer * * è is thoroughly familiar with everything that 

been connected with the use of nitrogen in fertilizers. 

This high praise from a high authority is prefixed to Dr. 
Peacock’s statement, which appears in his own paper on page 
410, as follows: 

As a commercial 9 nitrogen fixation must remain sub- 
stantially dormant so long as the ammonia produced as a by-product 


of coal distillation remains of such relative amount that it is capable 
of controlling the rewards of capital invested in nitrogen fixation. It 


may be accepted as a fact that no nitro; fixation method has as 
yet been publicly 8 which can produce nitrogen as cheaply as 
coal by-product of ammonia. 


Reduced to a bald business statement, Dr. Peacock says that 
no man with good business judgment would invest in any nitro- 
gen fixation proposition unless he expects to lose his investment. 
That appears to be the reason why Mr. Washburn is unable to 
finance his project with private capital. Dr. Peacock’s paper was 
read immediately following Mr. Washburn’s paper. Peacock 
is a recognized expert whose statement was not challenged, 
whereas Mr. Washburn’s rainbow-colored statements were re- 
peatedly criticized and appear to conflict with inexorable facts, 
The Government is interested in providing its own explosives, 
but it should bear in mind that in a matter in which Mr. Wash- 
burn is vitally concerned, and which is of doubtful value, it 
may be well first to ascertain the business interests and experi- 
ence which entitle him to our confidence. 

MR. WASHBURN TOO BUSY TO BECOME AN EXPERT. 


I have discussed briefly Mr. Washburn’s project. Let us 
now inquire as to his business connections. Mr. Frank S. 
Washburn is chairman of the board of directors of the Alabama 
Power Co., of which company Mr. J. W. Worthington is a 
director. From Moody’s Manual it appears the Alabama Power 
Co., by a process of benevolent assimilation, has taken over the 
Alabama Electric Co., the Wetumpka Power Co., the Alabama 
Power & Electric Co., the Alabama Power Development Co., 
the Huntsville Railway, Light & Power Co., the Decatur Light, 
Power & Fuel Co., the Etowah Light & Power Co., the Bell 
City Light & Power Co., and possibly some other smaller com- 


es, 

Mr. Frank S. Washburn is also president, vice president, or 
director in the Birmingham, Montgomery & Gulf Power Co.; 
the Anniston Electric & Gas Co.; the Little River Power Co.; 
the Muscle Shoals Hydro Electric Power Co.; the Alabama Trac- 
tion, Light & Power Co.; the Alabama Interstate Power Co., 
and possibly other companies, most of which are located in 
Alabama or Canada. 

Mr. J. W. Worthington also appears as an officer or director 
in many of the companies named, which have a combined au- 
thorized capitalization aggregating about $70,000,000. Mr. 
Washburn is also president of the American Cyanamid Co., or- 
ganized nine years ago, that has an authorized capital of 
$8,000,000 and is operating a fertilizer factory at Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, Canada. This factory produced 37,586 tons of 
fertilizer in 1914. It is further stated dividends on preferred 
stock of $3,258,600 are regularly paid semiannually, but whether 
from profits or stock sales does not appear. 

An interesting balance sheet appears on page 2044 of Moody’s 
Manual for 1914. Assets are scheduled as follows: 
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FIFTY-EIGHT PER CENT OF ASSETS IN PROPAGANDA AND PATENT RIGHTS. 

By a strange oversight no balance sheet appears for the many 
other companies with which Mr. Washburn is connected. Be- 
cause of this silence, unusual among corporations quoted in 
Moody’s Manual, we must analyze the one balance sheet sub- 
mitted in seeking information as to financial methods and man- 
agement of a concern with which the United States is asked to 
form a hip. The Amefican Cyanamid Co. places its 
total assets for 1914 at $6,563,510, of which amount $3,569,578, 
or more than half of the total, is listed for license patents and 
patent rights. Another item is $230,589 of assets noted as 
“founding and propaganda.” 


Possibly we may look with doubt upon any company that 
seeks to join partnership with the United States, whose assets 
rated as propaganda and patent rights reach over 58 per cent 
of its entire assets, We may also properly inquire what method 
of valuation is employed in making up the rest of this remark- 
able balance sheet. 

Just what reliance should be placed upon such a showing is 
a matter of individual opinion, but what of the Muscle Shoals 
Co. and the Alabama Power Co. and all the other affiliated 
Washburn concerns which fail to file any public statement with 
the great financial authority from which I have quoted. Re- 
putable concerns inspire respect by taking the public into their 
confidence, but this record is offered by a concern or concerns 
with which Army engineers have recommended we join partner- 
ship and which we are expected to finance with $24,000,000 of 
Government funds. 

A WATER-POWER MONOPOLY WANTS $24,000,000 OF GOVERNMENT HELP, 

Apart from the fact that the Alabama Power Co., of which 
Mr. Washburn is chairman, is credited with owning or control- 
ling 96 per cent of all water powers in Alabama, we find the 
following statement of water-power sites owned by this one 
company, according to one of its prospectuses, a copy of which 
has been given me: p 
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From the highest authority, we have the connections of both 
Mr. Washburn and Mr, Worthington, and from the prospectus of 
one company we learn that they control over 1,000,000 horse- 
power in Alabama and Georgia. From official records we learn 
that, ably supported by Army engineers; the Muscle Shoals prop- 
osition has been forced upon the attention of three or four dif- 
ferent committees of the House, and for those who care to fol- 
low its methods, attention is invited to page 3685 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of March 7, from which it appears that the 
same project is well intrenched in the hearts of the people com- 
posing part of another legislative body. In other words, Con-- 
gress is informed that we must take over Muscle Shoals; that it 
has us going and coming. Presumably, $230,589, spent by one 
company for propaganda in urging its claims on public notice, 
has not been spent in vain. How much more has been spent for 
propaganda it would be interesting to know. 

It may also be surmised that $230,589 spent for propaganda 

has to its credit Alabama laws containing certain exemptions 
from taxation for the company which are not enjoyed by war- 
tax ridden citizens, taxpayers who are asked to contribute 
$24,000,000 to the Alabama Power Co, on the advice of Army 
engineers. That company has the right of eminent domain 
under the law, a right to condemn and destroy the properties of 
smaller competitors whenever it sees fit to do so. It is supreme 
in Alabama and has strong connections on surrounding States, 
It has champions in Congress, who have advocated an $18,700,- 
000 appropriation for this company in the past and now present 
an old friend in a brand new $24,000,000 suit of fixation pattern 
to replace the discarded $18,700,000 navigation garb of last 
year. . 
I have briefly presented some facts regarding a company 
whose president lists 58 per cent of the company assets under 
the items “propaganda” and “patents.” These matters pre- 
sumably are to be passed upon by Army engineers representing 
the Secretary of War. In order to determine the value of their 
judgment I will revert briefly to recent history connected with 
this same Muscle Shoals project when garbed in a peek-n-boo 
„navigation“ waste. 

Before doing so an interesting coincidence may be mentioned. 
I have not questioned the motives or good intentions of the com- 
mittee in authorizing the Government to finance the concerns 
represented by Mr. Washburn and Mr. Worthington, which will 
give some standing to the $100,000,000 stock-selling operations 
they are promoting. I believe the committee has been misled 
by the “preparedness” argument that already covers a multi- 
tude of questionable proposals. 

A PROMISING FERTILIZER MONOPOLY, 


To those of an investigating turn of mind, however, I call at- 
tention to the fact that the great Duke interests are reported to 
control the best phosphate fields in this country. The Ammo- 
Phos. Corporation is a great fertilizer company capitalized at 
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80.000.580 organized less than six months ago, with J. B. 
Duke chairman of the board of directors. Mr. Duke was for- 
merly president and one of the organizers of the American 
Tobacco Trust. Mr. Washburn has stated that the most im- 
portant single contribution toward a high-grade fertilizer 
“ would be a high-grade chemical salt containing nitrogen and 
phosphorus.” “The process for the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen will contribute the nitrogen content to such a fertilizer 
compound.” A 

With tbis state of facts, what a complete fertilizer monopoly 
might be brought about, providing the Duke phosphate and 
Washburn water-power interests joined forces and were financed 
by the Government. 

If the technologist for Mr. Washburn’s company is right in 
saying the cyanamid business may be scrapped and out of busi- 
ness soon, the project will not be a serious menace to agricul- 
tural interests of the country; but to show that every contin- 
gency may have been provided for I call attention to the fact 
that Mr. K. F. Cooper, who is vice president of the $6,000,000 
Duke fertilizer company, recently organized, is by a singular 
circumstance general manager of the American Cyanamid Co., 
of which Mr. Washburn is president, according to the Engineer- 
ing News, volume 73, No. 1, page 21. More interesting informa- 
tion might be afforded on the same subject if time permitted. 

MUSCLE SHOALS IN A NEW GARB, 

Section S2 does not state the amount or location of the pro- 
posed “ fixation ” factory, but every member of the Military Com- 
mittee familiar with the statements of Mr. Washburn and Maj. 
Burgess before that committee understands that Muscle Shoals 
on the Tennessee River is the location desired. Burgess said 
substantially he did not know anything about water powers on 
the Columbia River or elsewhere that would be as suitable as 
Muscle Shoals. He further stated that it would cost the Goy- 
ernment $14,500,000 for a plant and dam 100 feet high. This 
is not the whole project planned by Washburn, but is part of 
it, and Maj. Burgess admits, page 44 of his testimony, his propo- 
sition would prevent navigation between the upper and lower 
river, but as he naiyely says of this waterway, it is only navi- 
gable at this point “for about six months in the year.” 

A fairly clear statement of Muscle Shoals appears on pages 
1137 and 1142, inclusive, of the ConcressionaL Recorp for 
January 18 of this year. The facts there presented will be re- 
verted to because they disclose the methods of the Alabama 
Power Co. and the harmony of action among our Army engi- 
neers. 

Muscle Shoals is a short stretch of the Tennessee River that 
was originally unnavigable. The United States Government 
gave a land grant of 400,000 acres of land to Alabama for a 
fund with which to build a canal and improve two rapids on the 
Tennessee River of which Muscle Shoals was one. 

Alabama soon gave up the proposition but not the land grant, 
and then the Government undertook the contract of improving 
navigation at that point by building a canal upon which we 
have thus far spent $4,550,000 for “navigation.” In 1913 the 
total commerce reached less than 6,000 tons, or about two train 
loads. Every ton of freight floated through the canal cost the 
Government $40, according to calculations based on interest and 
maintenance. 

A number of years ago the Alabama Power Co. bought up 
parcels of land along the river and secured all the available 
water-power sites. After the laws of Alabama were adjusted 
to relieve the company of taxes the company with its peculiar 
methods of propaganda started to have the Government build 
a 150-foot dam or two dams totaling 150 feet for “ navigation ” 
in order to develop the water power for the use of the company. 
A brief history of the effort is contained in Committee Docu- 
ment 20, Sixty-third Congress, last session. 

As Army engineers are to determine the location of the fix- 
ation factory after the manner proposed by Maj. Burgess, I de- 
sire to further give a brief insight into the methods of the 
engineers as disclosed by Document No. 20, which was prepared 
by the Chief of Engineers for the guidance of Congress. 

THE BUSINESS JUDGMENT OF ARMY ENGINEERS, 


Briefly, the proposition was for the Government to appro- 
priate $8,575,000 for two dams 150 feet high for navigation. 
Then it was to pay $1,750,000 additional for flowage rights, and 
then $8,325,000 more was to be loaned to the Alabama Power 
Co. at 3 per cent for 100 years to be repaid in installments. 
Eighteen million seven hundred thousand dollars in all was to 
be paid by the Government. 

That is what Army engineers recommended. Scandalous? 
Yes; and unbusinesslike; but that is the proposal at Muscle 
Shoals for “navigation” in 1915. 


Col. Riché would not stand for the flowage gift and he says 
in Document No, 20— 

I recommend all lands and easements be donated to the United 
States and do not fear delay will result in loss to the United States or 
prevent the improvement of Muscle Shoals. 

In this he was overruled by the board of which Col. Black, 
the present Chief of Engineers, was chairman. Col, Black 
signed a report for the board in which he said that to await 
donations of flowage rights— 
would doubtless lead to considerable delay and would be apt to defeat 
the present opportunity to make this improvement in favorable terms. 

Col. Black wrote the report proposing a donation of $1,750,000 
to the power company for flowage rights after Riché had pro- 
tested against its payment. Col. Black is the engineer who re- 
versed Deakyne and Townsend on the Missouri River 
$20,000,000 wasteful project. 

CONGRESS TO DELEGATE POWER TO COL, BLACK, 

Col. (now Gen.) Black is the present Chief of Engineers called 
upon to determine the merits of this fixation proposition. Last 
year he recommended $18,700,000 for Muscle Shoals, $10,325,000 
of which was for 150-foot dams for navigation to accommodate 
6,000 tons of commerce. This year he is to decide the fixation 
preparedness Alabama Power Co.'s proposal. Is Congress ready 
to delegate this power to Col. Black. Last year I proposed an 
investigation of the Muscle Shoals project, which is indefensible ; 
but it is no worse than this new nitrogen-fixation craze, which 
appears to be the result of a carefully prepared propaganda 
sprung at the psychological moment, having for its ultimate 
aim the development of Muscle Shoals by the Government for 
the benefit of the Alabama Power Co. 

Last session a preliminary Muscle Shoals item was placed in 
the rivers and harbors 1915 bill just before its introduction on 
the floor of the House. The item was stricken from the bill 
after a hard fight on the floor. It was then reinserted when the 
bill was reported to the Senate, but the bill was defeated in the 
Senate. Then the Army engineers, under a supposed reexami- 
nation of the river for which no specific appropriation was 
made, spent, according to press reports, $90,000 more at this 
same point. 

At the beginning of this session the Muscle Shoals item bobbed 
up before the Rivers and Harbors Committee, but was refused a 
place for “ navigation.” Word was then circulated that it would 
be placed in one of the preparedness bills—and it is here. 

Discredited as a navigation proposal it yet had the indorsement 
of Army engineers. Recommended for a nitrogen-fixation proj- 
ect it surely has their approval, because they recominended a 
partnership with the Alabama company in Document No. 20. If it 
should fail to meet with the approval of Congress, notwithstand- 
ing the engineers’ O, K., it may yet be inserted in the Agricul- 
tural bill as a fertilization proposition that will give untold (2) 
benefit to the agricultural interests of the country. 

I have many communications relative to the lobby methods 
pursued, and connecting this lobby with the recent water-power 
bill passed in another body. I have also communications relat- 
ing to the stock-selling end of this $100,000,000 company, but 
will not discuss that phase of the question. 

_ SECTION S SHOULD BE STRICKEN FROM THE BILL, 


These may be attached as exhibits but have no part in this 
statement of facts. I have briefly shown that Mr. Washburn, 
who represents many companies, has endenyored to float his- 
project at Government expense. That it is not a safe proposal 
to undertake, according to the ablest electrochemical men in 
the countty. These men, who lave no interest in the action of 
Congress, state unanimously that the Washburn cyanamid proc- 
ess can not compete with the by-product of coal process. They 
quote the expert of Mr. Washburn’s company as admitting that 
the cyanamid process may be “scrapped” and out of business 
in a few years. Not one of the engineers indorsed Mr. Wash- 
burn’s glowing statements, according to the Electro Chemical 
Society's official record, and, strange to say, Mr. Washburn has 
never replied to them, so far as that record discloses. His own 
interest in the result has been manifest for years. He controls 
over 1,000,000 horsepower. It is a proper case for private enter- 
prise, but to ask the Government to go into a foolhardy proposi- 
tion condemned by experts familiar with the subject is to per- 
petrate waste and inefficient business methods as discreditable as 
those which have been followed in our river and harbor legisla- 
tion. And by a singular coincidence Army engineers are de- 


pended upon in both instances to put over the proposal. 
GOVERNMENT MANUFACTURE OF NITRATE. 
Let the Government manufacture its own explosives if desired. 
Whether by the coal-extraction process or by air-fixation process 
To give 


should be determined only after careful investigation. 
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the Secretary of War power to decide, and to slate that disere- 
tionary power in the hands of the Army engineers, is foolhardy 
and unbusinesslike in the extreme. 

If need be, let us condemn and take over private water powers 
wherever located as a military necessity, leaving the owners to 
their recovery in the Court of Claims, That would avoid the 
hold-up proceeding which will certainly result under the provi- 
sions of section 82. 

I do not believe the country is in a mood to accept any pork- 
barrel p: l in the preparedness bill. Scandal is sure to 
attach to any political party espousing such an indefensible 
proposal. 

Those who advocate Government manufacture of war sup- 

plies have ground on which to stand, and those who advocate 
permitting private parties of known business experience and 
standing to furnish part of our war supplies may also find 
justification for such course, but no excuse can be offered for 
a proposal which requires the Government to finance a propo- 
sition for a private company with practically certain disaster 
to the venture—a vicious proposition which the Government 
can finance only through war taxes levied upon the people. 

No more astounding delegation of authority was ever pro- 
posed in Congress under any administration than this unlimited 
authorization for a proposed expenditure of $24,000,000 by the 
Government at Muscle Shoals, in partnership with companies 
that list over one-half of their assets as patent rights and 
propaganda in the proposed partnership, and many list water- 
power privileges and patent rights in this new arrangement at 
any amount acceptable to the Army engineers, who at the last 
session agreed that over $10,000,000 should be credited under the 
head of “ Navigation”; with companies that are trying at the 
present time at both ends of the Capitol to get $20,000,000 or 
more from the Government through the Agricultural, river and 
harbor, and preparedness bills; with companies that, when 
squarely defeated on this floor, are endeavoring to insert their 
proposals in the Agricultural bill now before another body, 
with the hope that throught conference their vicious proposal 
may become law at this session; with companies that are 
primarily speculative promotion enterprises, according to the 
judgment of experts whose opinions I have quoted. Section 82 
is an effort to put through Congress a proposal that will not 
stand the light of publicity and should be stricken from the bill. 

Exursir 1. 
[From Manufacturers’ Record, Mar. 9, 1916.] 
ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLAR BOND ISSUE ARRANGED BY ALABAMA POWER 


CO.—HYDRORLECTRIC PLANT ON COOSA RIVER TO BE DOUBLED IN CA- 

PACITY AT ONCE AND LARGE STEAM PLANT BUILT—FUTURE PLANS 

OUTLINED, 

The Alabama Power Co. has arranged to spend $100,000,000 in 

2 out its VP pn for great hydroelectric developments in the 
e South. oan has been se through the placing of bonds 

for the large eee, named. 
Expenditures will be made throughout a term of years. 
About $4,000,000 will be at once in more than doublin 


the 
8 s 8 9 of hydroelectric development on the Coosa 


cord of the company's plans, Mr. 
James Mitchell, president of the Alabama company, New York, under 
date of March 4, makes announcements as follows: 

x Nn company is now 8 for a bond issue to be limited to 
00,000, r which $4, 1 85 000 has been placed for immediate needs, 
and further amounts can be issued when and as requ 
“Contracts dave been placed for a — 5 twi 8 unit at the 


be about 20,000 horse- 


“Plans are now plant, which ts out for thei installation of a 20,000- 
ich is necessary to safeguard the company’s 
The 
Por Prs Ap but there are many opportunities to 
Bite such a 1 along the Black Warrior River basin, where coal can be 
cheaply ob from numerous mines, so the choice of location is not 
a matter of . moment. 

“The compan, a Pateni extension of its transmission lines in a number 
of directions 8 tends to be ready at all times to meet the demands 
of the community it serves.” 

In connection with the occasion for employin ene’ 9 not 
covered by immediate Baba it is stated that “ s ulti- 
mate development in bama is Lope tg aps apon le elation regarding 
power sites now sought in Washington and 1 reference to the 
ae of Muscle Shoals. The large water-power or ante owners of the country 

e pressing certain legislation which is being as stoutly resisted by 
Stans who claim that too much encroachment upon the rights of the pub- 
lie is contemplated in the form in which the iry owners desire this 
on err gare e use of the remainder of the „000 available bears 
tion to the ultimate future and the Doane of 


favorable legis- 
lation.” 


EXHIBIT 2. 
{From the New York Times, Dec. 29, 1915, front page article, fourth 
column. ] 


NITROGEN FROM AIR READY FOR MARKET—JAMES B. DUKE ANNOUNCES 
COMPANY WILL TURN OUT 4 TONS OF NITRIC ACID DAILY—PRICES TO BE 
MUCH LOWER—SOUTHERN EMICAL AND OTHER CONCERNS 
HAVE BEEN EXPERIMENTING FOR MONTHS. 

Nitric acid obtained by 588 nitrogen from the air will be put 
on the market next Saturday by the Southern Electro-Chemical Co., ac- 
cording to James B, Duke, one of its officers, 


A Ee ent eee ar upon the recommendatio& bf B 
C 
yes ation 
— aed be eg ae of the Chilean beds for the nitrates used in 


eee ee Sout Been Blectro-Chemical Co. and several other ie porpora ona 
been experimenting for months upon foreign pr for the 
derivation of nitrogen — an inexpensive way from te realm 8 cloud- 


Mr. Duke's com xpects to turn out 4 tons of nitric acid a da 
from its works at reat “Falls, 8. C., about 50 miles from Charlotte, an 
to deliver it at a lower price than that charged for acid made by the 
present commercial processes. 

The chemical will be produced on a much larger scale if the . 
oe of getting water power cheap en can be solved. As 

rth by Gen. Crozier, the production a nitrates by these new ——5 
5 upon abundant streams and 5 falls. 

he work will very 2 — be carried on in Canada by the Quebec 
aike nA A Co. epee Sees Mr. Duke is ge ing pec igh 
ve water-power e neigh- 

borhood of take p St 

r. Duke has operated in this r 
Mapute rose between him and offi 
BO A MOa hea — t h 1 

was Tous agains 

ee Several 


t, 8 

oF cap power, cou not foster the “ 1 of turning the very air 
‘old in times of peace and ammunition in days of war.” 

a some kind teen will only state Mr. aoe 8 hae peng as to the 


great problem of getting water enough” to > K. F. 
8 the vice president s: 2 Duke's 38.950.060 Company, so that 
he can take the matter 1 8,000,000 with Mr. Cooper, 
general manager of Mr, Age a$ a idat mae company, pos- 
sibly a solution of the difficulty may 

Exuisir 3. 


[From Manufacturers’ Record, Mar. 9, 1916.1 


GOVERNMENT ALIVE TO NECESSITY FOR NITRATE PLANT SOUTH-—PLANS 
POINT TO DEVELOPMENT OF GREAT HYDROBLECTRIC DEVELOPMENT AT 
MUSCLE SHOALS IN THE TENNESSEE RIVER. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 7, 1916. 

In the Army pte ag bill recently reported to the House recom- 
mendation was made that there be recenti — a jares nitrate 3 
to be operated jointly by the United States Government and private 
interests, for the manufacture of fertilizer in time of ce and nitra 
for explosives in case of war. While no site is in the bill, tne 
statement has been made by members of the Military Affairs Committee 
that the board would ag ange consider the vast water-power projects 
on the Tennessee River. test of these ts at Musi Shoals. 

The power for the nitrate: ‘actory would, of course, be furnished by 
water power, and a considerable expenditure will be necessary for the 
improvement of Muscle Shoals. * 

t the last Aarre of Congress the ‘Unitea States Army engineers 
recommended to the Rivers and Harbors Committee the adoption of — 
project Which 0 5 c three dams at Muscle Shoals, 0 to 
pover dams: 148 a 3 of 102 rt and” a Dam No. 3 or 

450 neigh requir! ing s of cement, 
1 a height of feet an a grr of 6,285 feet, requiring 4 
cubic 
furnis. 


d now, fortunately for the 3 “ot the country, and luckily 
for the development of the natu resourees and commerce in the 


vast drainage area of the Tennessee River, the costly navigation im- 
rovement of the Muscle Shoals stretch of the Tennessee ver can 
accomplished under a pien by which, “through the 1 g ment ot 


water power, the United States Government is rep: 
5 for navigation and hafo pan wal development, and becomes 
e sole possessor of all the things for which that expenditure was 
made,” 


os 
uscle’ Shoals, 1 


as auai lant food as the or 1 it correspondingly 
cheaper handle, bag, ship, transfer from the point of manu- 
facture to the farmer, 

EXHIBIT 4, 


[From the Decatur Daily, Decatur, Ala., Mar. 9, 1916.1 


FLORENCE RAISES $10,000 FOR SHOALS—CITIZENS CONTRIBUTE LIBERALLY 
FOR BIG DEVELOPMENT PROJECT, 


FLORENCE, ALA., March 9. 
That Florentines have unlimited faith in Muscle Shoals development 


was conclusively 5 ven at a mass meeting held in the courthouse at 
Florence last night when the circuit court room was taxed to Its 


u 2 

uscle Shoals finance committee asked for $2,500, which was 
fa: haw and W. II. 
Stiveheli This brought 
the Florence donation for the furtherance of the Muscle Shoals devel- 
opment up to $10,000 during the last few months. This money is being 
used to ray the 3 es of raed actively engaged in the oversight 

of AT publies interes important pro; 


pson, president s t of the commer elub, introduced Col, 
W. Ashcraft, who said le — one end this country to the 
a are talking Muscle nstead of impoverishing other sec- 


as is often the case in big MEE Ponce dh our pro; in 
Shoals the progress of every Bice 5 the United 
and shoulders above everything else in Wash- 
— — ae of the important congressional committees are consider- 
ing it simultaneously, 
e rs complimented the Shields bill and said it Erpe t ob; 
stacles that have heretofore existed, He declared our ‘shoe — cae 
is our salvation, The surveys and plans for Muscle develop- 


- 1916. 
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ment are made, and it stands 999 chances out of 1,000 to be selected 
as tae site of a Government nitrate plant. 

Mr, N. C. Elting, chairman of the finance committee, said: “I pre- 

woman, and child in Lauderdale country is for 

If all had been prepared, the fearful war now raging 

sald the conditions relative to Muscle 

He read the following telegrams from 


presume ey 
preparedness. 
would never have been.” He 
ose are indeed optimistic, 

ashington : 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 7. 


N. C. Eurixa, Florence, Ala.: 


Will you please extend my thanks and hearty feeling of co: tula- 
tions and encouragement to tie cou us, upstanding, constructive 
poopie of Florence, and tell them that the bill introdu in the House 
y the Mili Committee autho the development of water 
ower and construction of atmospheric nitrogen nttric-acid plants, and 
hairman Hay, in his report on the bill, in part 8: 


say 

The committee consider this question of the first importance in 
the consideration of preparedness for national security.” Our efforts 
supported by the lead of Florence secured the authorization for the 
proposed development, and if Florence will stand pat, put up and see 
us ough, we will get these plants. The total development with fer- 
tilizer plants established to cost $50,000,000. 
J. W. WORTHINGTON. 


d — WASHINGTON, March 7, 1916. 
N. C. ELTING, Florence, Ala. 
Vote on Shields bill will not be taken until to-morrow and probably 
not until Thursday. Its passage is conceded. 
J. W. WORTHINGTON. 


And thereby hangs a tale. Is it not an astounding situation 
that committees at both ends of the Capitol are called upon to 
appropriate from $20,000,000 to $24,000,000 of Government funds 
to help out the Alabama Water Power Co., in the rivers and 
harbors bill, for “navigation”; or to provide in the Agricul- 
tural bill for a “ fertilizing factory ”; or in the military bill for 
“explosives”? Will the item get through Congress by some 
parliamentary juggle? I have given facts that deserve the 
examination of everyone interested in keeping the military bill 
and all other bills free from suspicion and scandal. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, in the temporary absence of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay], who has left the control 
of the time in my hands, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. OLNEY]. 

Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs presents to the first session of the Sixty-fourth Congress a 
unanimous report on House bill 12766, known as the Hay 
bill, increasing the military efficiency of the United States. 

Since the time allotted to the committee has been necessarily 
limited, I intend to devote my limited portion to certain fea- 
tures of the bill which appeal particularly to me in their 
adoption. 

The American National Red Cross, through its president, 
Miss Mabel T. Boardman, appeared before the Military Affairs 
Committee and made a profound impression. It is granted 
permission by this bill to erect buildings on any military reser- 
vations of the-United States suitable for the storage of supplies 
which shall be available for the aid of the civilian population 
in cases of serious national disaster. Within the last decade, 
the American Red Cross, in directing 80 large relief works, has 
distributed supplies and relief funds aggregating over $15,- 
000,000, and any further relief and assistance which this Govern- 
ment may tender to this worthy cause must be commended, 

Tt also appeared in evidence that Japan to-day has 1,800,000 
members of its Red Cross, Germany has 1,000,000, Russia has 
1,000,000, England has 500,000, and the United States a paltry 
membership of 27,000 members. This statement shamed me 
so much that I immediately enlisted as a soldier of the American 
Red Cross, as this button in the lapel of my coat will show you. 
[Applause.] And if I only had the green ribbon indicative of 
this memorable day I might be the man of the hour or the man 
of the day. [Applause.] 

I am thankful to say that since Miss Boardman gave her testi- 
mony, energetic efforts and solicitations have brought the mem- 
bership of the American Red Cross to well over 30,000 members. 
[Applause.] 

I consider the American Red Cross one of the most important 
arms of the Government in time of war, and its usefulness can 
not be exaggerated. 

The Military Affairs Committee builded better than we knew 
when section 83 makes provision for summer military training 
camps after the idea of the Plattsburg camp. The committee 
was unanimous in its opinion that the continental-army plan to 
enroll 133,000 men each year for three years until a force of volun- 
teers of 400,000 was enrolled was doomed to disappointment and 
failure. The idea of one or two months’ intensive training a 
year was a capital one, but when we consider that the con- 
tinental army would have cost the Government $15,000,000 the 
first year, $30,000,000 the second year, and $45,000,000 the third 
year, and that volunteers would be recruited largely from the 
ranks of salaried men, it was deemed an expensive and im- 
practicable experiment. Furthermore, the military camps are 


not vacation schools, and the young men who join such camps 
are entitled to their vacations; and how many public-spirited 
citizens exist to-day who will pay their clerks, the main artery 
of supply for summer camps, full pay for two months’ absence 
from business. 

The continental-army plan having fallen to pieces, why not 
encourage the increase and development of summer military 

camps all over the country, where periodical military 
drill of four weeks’ duration is taught? A healthy renewal of 
interest in the Plattsburg and similar camps founded last sum- 
mer has been evident, since nearly 20,000 men have been drilling 
inside during the winter months, and 1,500 patriotic citizens 
alone of Boston and vicinity are included. The original incor- 
porators of the Plattsburg Camp Association inform me that 
present indications are that at least 30,000 men will attend 
military training camps in the season of 1916 at many points 
between the two oceans, and that Plattsburg alone is making 
provision for five periodical encampments from June 5 to Oc- 
tober 1. The men of Plattsburg who appeared before our com- 
mittee sought Federal recognition and control. 

In the United States about a million men are coming of age 
each year, and at least three-quarters are fit for military train- 
ing, and there are nearly 5,000,000 men between the ages of 19 
and 25 fit for service. 

In addition, there are at least 700,000 young business and 
professional men who would be eligible to join military train- 
ing camps. The work of such camps is considered supplemental 
to the work of the State militia and in nowise conflicts with 
the interests of the National Guard. On the contrary, evidence 
has shown that service at Plattsburg and other camps has 
stimulated military drill to such an extent that the ranks 
of the National Guard have been swelled materially by summer- 
camp volunteers. While the Plattsburg Camp Association did 
not seek an appropriation, I feel confident that a substantial 
appropriation from Congress, say $3,000,000, would be accept- 
able. This sum would train and provide for 75,000 volunteers 
and would remove from these military camps the idea or stigma 
generally prevailing that the summer camps are established 
by and for a privileged class. The Piattsburg Camp Association 
and similar organizations desire to make the camps as demo- 
cratic as possible, and to make it possible for the young men 
of moderate means to take advantage of one month’s intensive 
drill during the summer, and they would welcome an appropri- 
ation for this reason. The cost per man is about $40 for his 
four weeks’ instruction, and food subsistence is reckoned on 
the same basis as a regular soldier. When the proper time 
comes I shall urge this House to grant such an appropriation, 
and we can thus secure a strong volunteer reserve force, a 
real substantial continental army, if you will, on an economical 
basis, which will have the benefit of one month’s intensive 
training eight hours per day and which would not be subject 
to duty in time of strikes or riots. 

Personally I am keenly interested and enthusiastic in the 
future development of the summer camps, not only as a school 
of instruction in military tactics but also as a move for the 
betterment of the health and morale of the American youth. 
But I want to bring the camps within the reach of all citizens. 

I want the people of my district furnished the means and 
opportunity to enlist their services at Plattsburg. Besides 
stockbrokers, lawyers, business men, and clerks who have 
patriotically drilled at the camps, I want the shoe operatives 
and the granite cutters in the fourteenth district of Massa- 
chusetts, as well as the 6,000 skilled mechanics of the Fore 
River Shipbuilding Corporation, furnished the same chance of 
enlistment. A substantial appropriation will provide the means 
of bringing together a splendid body of citizens at the summer 
military training camps, where a broad democratic spirit will 
be disseminated and inoculated, and this air and spirit of 
good-fellowship and comradeship once fostered and created will 
bear fruitful results and will prevail ad infinitum. 

At my request, Mr. Samuel Gompers, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, wrote me the following letter, in 
answer to a question concerning the feasibility and future de- 
velopment of the Plattsburg Camp Association: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 13, 1916, 


Hon. RICHARD OLNEY, 2nd, 
House of Representatires, Washington, D. O. 
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To be sure, I fully appreciate the fact that the Plattsburg camp was 
democratic in spirit, and with this irit must have had a lastin; 
effect upon those of different walks cf life who for a few weeks a 
least lived together without artificial distinctions, under conditions 
which brought out the inherent value and good qualities of the men. 

But. as I have said before, because of inability to pay their expenses 
in such a training camp, the wage earners were practically debarred 
from this opportunity. 

In crder to provide for all citizens equal opportunity for rtici- 
pation in training camps, there must be some compensation for loss 
of TAES otherwise those with small incomes will be unable to benefit 
by them. 

There are many indications that there has been a decrease in the 
virility of our Nation during the past decade. Whatever the cause 
of this decrease in physical power and resistance, it is a matter of 


rave concern tò all 
z one citizens physically must be a rt 


Agencies that wiil build u 
of our social organization. Nor this of concern from the military 


standpoint only, or purely as a problem of national defense. The 
effects. of increased 5 or oid of better health among our citizens will 
be plainly shown in increased efficiency in all activities of life. If 
these agencies are in accord with democratic ideals, they will leave an 
indelible impression upon the mental outlook and the habits of all 
those who come under their influence. 

In addition to what I have written, you may perhaps be interested 
in my address at the annual meeting of the National Civic Federation, 
on the subject of “ National Preparedness.” That address, together 
with a letter I wrote to the National Security League, was made a 
public document. I am sending you a copy, and call your attention 
specially to the first four paragraphs on page 10. 


RED ON Tee SAML. GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 


The most expert testimony to the Military Affairs Committee 
showed that the United States Army, such as it is, about 
100,000 strong, is the most competent and efficient in the world 
man for man. The rules and regulations for enlistment in the 
Regular Army are so strict that only the best fitted recruits, 
mentally, morally, and physically, are accepted. The Adjutant 
General’s report for the last fiscal year informs us that there 
were 168,842 applicants, of which 123,731 were rejected. 

Gen. McCain testified that 50,000 was the maximum number 
that could be expected to be recruited in a year in time of 
peace—using extraordinary measures. It was also indicated 
that a minimum peace strength of 140,000 men would satisfy 
and comply with present conditions, providing that the reserves 
and reservoirs for the second line of defense were sufficiently 
adequate and powerful. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. OLNEY. May I have a little more time, I will ask the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Give him more time. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman one minute 
more. 

Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Chairman, I am proud to be reckoned a 
Member of the Sixty-fourth Congress of the United States, the 
most important since the Civil War. I am proud to have been 
one Member of that great majority which lately upheld in 
no uncertain voice the foreign policy of the President, which 
action obliterates the impression in European countries that 
this House was a house divided against American law, liberties, 
and institutions. 

As Abraham Lincoln was the man of destiny and hope in the 
nineteenth century, so in these crucial and critical times of war 
and rumors of war do we as a Nation place our trust and 
confidence in Woodrow Wilson as the man of destiny and hope 
in the twentieth century, believing that his wisdom will prevent 
entangling alliances, and that he, the pilot and captain, in 
avoiding dangerous rocks and treacherous reefs, with steady 
hand and cool judgment will steer our ship of state at the 
proper time into a harbor of refuge and safety. 

Although the Hay bill was reported unanimously, through the 
courtesy of the chairman each member was allowed to reserve 
his right to support any changes or amendments which would 
more particularly conform to his opinion of how the efficiency 
of the United States Army would be more thoroughly estab- 
lished. 

Conditions of affairs change almost in a night, as evidenced 
in the recent complications in Mexican affairs. How splendid 
was the wisdom and patriotism of this Congress as displayed in 
the late afternoon of March 14, when, almost to a man, in this 
Chamber it arose and authorized the War Department, through 
the Hay resolution, to recruit the Regular Army immediately to 
its statutory strength, supplying at once a reservoir for 19,000 
additional troops. Memorable was the day and commendable 
the netion thereof. 

Should the United States intervene in Mexico within the next 
six months, intervention will only come because our patience 
will be exhausted and our national honor will be at stake, and 


the course of the President will have the moral and physical 
support of every red-blooded American. [Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Dela- 
ware [Mr. MILLER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to 
be given time following the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
OLNEY], because in part of his remarks he dealt with the mili- 
tary training camps to which section 83 of this bill relates, 
otherwise known as the “ Plattsburg idea.” Section 83 of this 
bill is the particular section to which I will address myself at 
this time in the few minutes at my disposal. This section gives 
the Secretary of War authority to maintain, upon military res- 
ervations or elsewhere, camps for the military instruction and 
training of such citizens as may be selected for instruction and 
training, upon their own application and under such terms of 
enlistments and regulations as may be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of War. In addition, the Secretary of War is authorized 
by this section to use, for the purpose of maintaining these 
camps and imparting military instruction and training, such 
arms, ammunition, accouterments, equipments, tentage, and 
field equipage as is necessary. - 

The section also authorizes the Secretary of War to farnish 
the citizens undergoing instruction, at the expense of the United 
States, subsistence and medical supplies during the period of 
attendance. The Secretary of War is also authorized to pre- 
scribe courses of theoretical and practical instruction to be pur- 
sued by the persons attending the camps after they have dis- 
persed to their homes. If this bill becomes a law and the section 
to which I have referred is included therein, there will be estab- 
lished throughout this country a system of military training 
camps such as were held last year at Plattsburg Barracks in 
New York State and at Fort Sheridan in the State of Illinois, 
which camps were under the direction and supervision of the 
Regular Army officers. It is my understanding that this par- 
ticular section was prepared by certain gentlemen of the Military 
Affairs Committee after consulting with the War Department, 
with a view to establishing the so-called military training camps 
throughout the country by national legislation. Last year it 
was my privilege to undergo the regular course of instruction 
at the first Plattsburg camp held for business and professional 
men. At this camp there were over twelve hundred men, from 
practically every State east of the Mississippi River, and at the 
second camp about 600 additional. I therefore feel that I can 
bring to the attention of the House some useful information 
concerning this particular question. 

The President of the United States in a recent message to 
Congress said: 

It will be right enough, righ . 
tomed 8 8 a W pitino 5 N . 
citizen who will volunteer for the training may be made familiar with 
the use of modern arms, the rudiments of drill and maneuver, and the 
maintenance and sanitation of camps. We should encourage such train- 
— Soca make it a means of discipline which our young men will learn to 

It was demonstrated last year that through the disinterested 
effort of the young men of the country and without any govern- 
mental action except the interest of a few Regular Army officers 
under Maj. Gen. Wood, the Plattsburg idea“ has come to 
stay, regardless of whether the Government will officially recog- 
nize it by legislation and appropriation of money. If, however, 
this plan is established by law the system referred to by the 
President in the remarks I have just quoted will, in fact, become 
a reality. 


The gentleman from Delaware is recog- 


THE NATIONAL GUARD’S ATTITUDE. 

It has been said by some people that the so-called training- 
camp idea would hurt the National Guard. We have evidence 
to the contrary, however, in a letter which I shall not read at 
this time in full, but which I will ask unanimous consent to 
insert in my remarks, from Maj. Gen. John F. O’Ryan, of the 
New York National Guard, in which he states that, on the con- 
trary, the so-called “ Plattsburg idea” of military camps has 
aided the National Guard in the State of New York, because 
a great number of men who served at Plattsburg have entered 
the various organizations in the State of New York. It might 
be well at this point to call attention to an allusion in his letter 
in which he says in some localities there are men who desire 
military training, but who are so circumscribed that they can 
not make available for the purpose the amount of time de- 
manded by service in the National Guard. He means by that, 
I dare say, those of our citizens whose business or occupation 
prevents them from attending regularly the weekly drills, In 
addition, there are a great many people who live in the country, 
not near enough to the cities where the armories or National 
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Guard units are located to take advantage of membership in 
those organizations, and therefore they can not see service, much 
as they would like to, in the National Guard. 

Under the training-camp plan a man can serve his apprentice- 
ship rather than throughout the year in a system of weekly 
drills in a 80 days’ continuous course of military training in one 
of the training camps. I have only brought forward the ques- 
tion of the Natio Guard as it relates to training camps be- 
cause I desire to fair to both systems and to show that both 
can operate alongside of each other and in many instances in 
conjunction with each other. Under the bill the various Na- 
tional Guard units are supposed to have 48 weekly drills 
throughout the year of one and a half hours’ duration, together 
with two weeks in the field. Allowing 10 hours per day for 
field service, it will be seen that the total hours per annum 
under this system amount to 212 hours. Allowing the same 
number of hours for field service, a 80 days’ course of instruc- 
tion and training at a military training camp will show 300 
hours per annum. I merely mention this point to show that 
those of our citizens who can not take advantage of the Na- 
tional Guard will not fare badly under the military training- 
camp system when it comes to a sum total of military training 
and drill. At this point I desire to insert Maj. Gen. O’Ryan’s 
letter, to which I have referred: 

HEADQUARTERS NATIONAL GUARD or New YORK, 
New York, January IT, 1916. 


The question is sometimes asked whether there is any conflict of in- 
terest or effort between the organizations of the National Guard and 
the g camps for college and business men. This question may 
not only be answered emphatically in the 2 but it — affirma- 
tively stated with equal emphasis that the training regiments have 
been of benefit to the Natio Guard of this State at least. A very con- 
siderable number of men of the Plattsburg training regiment have joined 
1 of the New York Division, some as commissioned officers 
and some as enlisted men 


le for the 
lass find it possible to d te 30 de me training ase tee canoe 
class fin 0 e to devote s for e 
fn this els e Th C 8 the 
n s class. ese camps are, re, 
5 Pe respect to auch man which it is sot possible for the National 
juard to ‘orm. 

I have as hesitation in urging upon officers of the National Guard 
throughout the States their fullest cooperation in rt of the excel- 
lent movement represented by the camps. New York State 
facilities have been provided in some of the armories for detachments of 
men of the ing camps who desire to continue the work begun at 


Joun F. O'RYAN, 
Major General, N. G. N. Y. 


THE PRESENT TRAINING-CAMP SYSTEM UNDEMOCRATIC, 


The present training-eamp system as now constituted, but 
not recognized by law in the appropriation of money, is un- 
democratic, because a man who can not afford to pay his trans- 
portation or the cost of his subsistence or his clothing is unable 
to go to these training camps. I believe that the idea put for- 
ward in the President’s message of a citizens’ reserve army can 
be started and have a strong nucleus in these military training 
camps if they are established throughout the country and we 
recognize them in legislation such as is contained in section 83 
of this bill and then provide for an appropriation in the Army 
appropriation bill when it comes out. I think it is the intention 
of the War Department—and I do not speak without having 
looked into the matter—that the Government should pay for 
the subsistence as well as the uniforms of these men while 
they are in the training camps. It was my experience that, at 
the outside, it did not cost me more than $60 to serve at Platts- 
burg during the 80-day period, and this included subsistence, 
transportation, and clothing. Of course, that is a good deal of 
money to some people, and I believe we are doing a wise thing 
when we make provision to place within the reach of all citizens 
who are fitted to attend these training camps. The present 
state of affairs as regards the financial side of these training 
camps is not the fault of those who originated the idea of these 
camps, but of the Government, which to date has not provided 
the necessary 1 51 os money to place the advantages 
within the reach of Vite of this, however, at last year's 
camp we saw national Statesmen and legislators, famous law- 
yers, great bankers and merchants, and many high State and 
city officials standing elbow to elbow in the ranks with men 
who labor for a daily wage, and both were proud of it. 


INDORSED BY THB SECRETARY OF WAR. 
Only yesterday the present Secretary of War, Mr. Baker, 
gave out a letter addressed to the governing committee of the 


Military Training Camps Association of the United States, in 
which he unqualifiedly indorsed this plan. I am not going to 


read it to the committee now, but I will ask to insert it in my re- 
marks: 
Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 16, 1916. 
To the GOVERNING COMMITTED OF THE MILITARY TRAINING 
CAMPS ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
H ear approve and indorse the valuable and 
triotic service that is rendered to the country by the army 
Training cam; > 

I eve E the work of these cam not only from the military 
point of view but as of value to the Nation educationally in 
moting discipline, order, and good citizenship. The camps are exactly 
in line with the sound policy of reliance upon a citizenry trained to 
arms as our main safeguard for defense. 

I appreciate highly the service rendered by the university 
dents and civilian committees who are forwarding this movement. 

These camps were originated by the War Department in 1913 for 
the training of pager 9 and have been since extended for the bene- 
fit of other citizens, wi tifying results. 

Y rest assured that in continuing your work of developing 
and promoting these camps on a nati scale you will have the 
contin cooperation and support of the War Department. 

Yours, most sincerely, 
Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 
CAMPS DURING 1916. 


Beginning in April and extending through September there are 
to be 11 camps throughout the country, that is, 11 localities 
where camps are to be held. Four of these are to be held at 
Plattsburg Barracks; 4 at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga.; 1 at Fort Sheri- 
dan, III.; 1 at Fort Benjamin Harrison, in Indiana; 1 at Luding- 
ton, Mich.; 1 at Fort Douglas, Salt Lake City, Utah; 2 in Cali- 
fornia ; 1 in the Puget Sound district, and 1 at Fort Wright, near 
Spokane, Wash. In addition there are to be 2 in the southern 
department—1 at Fort Sam Houston and 1 at Fort Bliss, in 
Texas. You will see therefore, gentlemen, that it is the idea of 
the War Department, having these camps in charge, to see that 
every section of the country is covered so that not only the youth 
of the land but those of our citizens who are in the prime of life 
can attend these camps and undergo a course of military training. 

Mr. POWERS, Will the gentleman yield? ‘ 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. How much time have I remain- 
ing, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has two minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. I will yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky for a short question. 

Mr. POWERS. I just want to ask the gentleman about the 
number of people who usually attend these camps. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. I am very glad the gentleman 
asked the question. Last year, which was the first year in 
which camps were held for adults, there were in attendance at 
the two Plattsburg camps 1,800 men and at Fort Sheridan, in 
Illinois, approximately 600 men. I am reliably informed that 
at the present time there are no less than 24,000 applications 
on file for service at these camps throughout the United States. 
Bear in mind, gentlemen, that this is under the present condi- 
tions, where a man has to go and pay his own subsistence and 
buy his own clothing, and so forth. 

Mr. PLATT. If the gentleman will allow, I think there were 
three camps at Plattsburg. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. I am very glad the gentleman 
called attention to that. The first camp was a students’ camp, 
composed of those young men who were in the high schools and 
colleges of the country. 

Mr. PLATT. Colleges of the country. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. I want to say here that the in- 
ception of the military training-camp idea was started in 1913 
more as an educational project rather than one of a militaristic 
nature, and there was developed from the student camps of 1913 
the so-called business and professional mens’ camp of 1915. 

Mr. in conclusion I want to state to the com- 
mittee—and I think that you will agree with me—that the so- 
called Plattsburg idea” will be the means of supplying a 
nucleus of officers for and perhaps a real foundation of a citi- 
zens’ reserve. I for one do not want to see a big standing army 
in this country, because I do not think we can have one suffi- 
ctently large enough to place our entire reliance thereon: but I 
do want to see a sufficiently well-drilled, disciplined, and 
equipped citizens reserve that will serve this country when it is 
needed. [Applause.}] I overheard the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Pratr] ask whether the men who underwent the 
course of training at Plattsburg did not leave with the exag- 
gerated idea of their own capabilities as officers. I have no 
hesitancy in saying that the result was just the contrary. The 
men who went through Plattsburg were taught one of the most 
beneficial lessons in that they were shown how very little one 
could learn of the elements that go to make up an officer. The 
greatest lesson that was impressed upon all those who went to 
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Plattsburg was the utter impossibility of raising, drilling, and 
disciplining, to say nothing of equipping, an army in 30 days 
or many times 30 days. 

Another fact brought out was the utter fallacy of the theory 
that these military training camps will breed and spread a spirit 
of militarism throvghout the land. The men who have been no 
nearer to war than 30 days in a training camp can well testify 
that even this short experience tends rather to discourage than 
encourage a spirit of militarism. Mr. Chairman, I am not going 
to take any more time of the committee right now, because this 
question can only be touched upon lightly in the few minutes I 
have, but I merely wanted to bring the subject before the House, 
and I firmly believe that if this section is enacted into law with 
the rest of the bill it will provide a means of supplying this coun- 
try with trained and disciplined men when they are needed, as 
well as providing a means in times of peace for those of our 
citizens who are so inclined to make of themselves more useful 
citizens. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp on this particular question. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Delaware? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Section 83 of the bill is herewith 
appended in the extension of remarks: 


Sec. 83. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to maintain, 
upon military reservations or elsewhere, camps for the military instruc- 
tion and training of such citizens as may be selected for such instruction 
and training, upon their application and under such terms of enlistment 
and regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War; to use, 
for the purpose of maintaining sald camps and imparting military in- 
struction and training thereat, such arms, ammunition, accouterments, 
equipments, tougo eld equipage, and transportation belonging to the 
United States as he may deem necessary ; to furnish, at the expense of 
the United States, subsistence and medical ee to persons receiving 
- Instruction at said camps during the period of thelr attendance thereat, 
to authorize such expenditures, from proper Army appropriations, as 
he may deem necessary for water, fuel, light, temporary structures, not 
including quarters for officers nor barracks for men, screening, and dam- 
ages resulting from field exercises, and other expenses incidental to the 
maintenance of said camps, and the theoretical winter instruction in 
connection therewith; and to sell to persons receiving instruction at 
said camps, for cash and-at cost price plus 10 per cent, quartermaster 
and ordnance property, the amount of such property sold to any one 
person to be limited to that which is required for his proper equipment. 
All moneys arising from such sales shall remain available throughout 
the fiscal year follow lag that in which the sales are made, for the pur- 
pose of that appropriation from which the property sold was authorized 
to be supplied at the time of the sale. The retary of War is author- 
ized further to prescribe the courses of theoretical and practical in- 
struction to be pursued by persons attending the camps authorized by 
this section; to fix the periods during which such camps shall be main- 
tained; to prescribe rules and re; tions for the government thereof; 
and to employ thereat officers and enlisted men of the Regular Army in 
such numbers and upon such duties as he may designate. 


REPORT OF THB ADVISORY COMMITTER OF UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS ON THE 
SUMMER MILITARY INSTRUCTION CAMPS FOR STUDENTS, 


November 17, 1915. 


These camps have now been in operation for three successive summers. 
In their growth and admirable management during the past two sum- 
mers of 1914 and 1915 they have more than fulfilled the expectations of 
those indorsing them, based on the first year’s experience in the summer 
of 1918. The camps of 1913 and 1914 were held before the breaking out 
of the great war abroad, which has brought into greater prominence than 
before their value to the Nation. 

We repeat the hearty indorsement given in our Np Sd on the camps 
held in 1913 and 1914. This year they were visited y a number of the 
members of our committee, and the committee as a whole has given at- 
tention and thought to their educational usefulness in the summer season. 

The students attending are under careful oversight. The excellence 
of tood, sanitation, and medical care has been well maintained. The 
students have an ideal five weeks’ outing, pleasurable and benelficial to 
them; and the instruction, drill, cavalry exercises, field maneuvers, feld 
surveying, and field work generally give them in the continuous five 
weeks’ training an insight into military matters. They are, in addition 
to this regular work, given ample time for recreation and rest. 

We commend the camps to the authorities and students of universi- 
ties and colleges of the country. We believe that the training and in- 
struction which the students attending recelye not only emphasize the 
dangers and losses of wars lightly an 3 entered into, but 
we also believe that the eine given is excellent, and a great benefit, 
mental and physical, to the students attending. 


President John G. Hibben, chairman, Princeton University ; 
President A. Lawrence Lowell, Harvard University ; 
President Arthur Twining Hadley, Yale University: 
President John 5 University of the State of 
New York and Co oner of Education; President 
H. B. Hutchins, University of Michigan; Superintend- 
ent B. W. Nichols, Vi Military Institute; - 
dent Benjamin Ide Wheeler, University of California ; 

Sch Cornell University ; President 


Stevens Institute of Tec 


Data contained in circular sent out by the Military Training 


Camps Association of the United States appended in the ex- 
tension of remarks. 


MILITARY TRAINING CAMPS OF THE REGULAR ARMY—THEIR HISTORY 
AND VALUE UNDER ANY PLAN OF NATIONAL DEFENSE—THE NECESSITY 
802 A CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION, ITS COST, AND APPEAL For ITs 

UPPORT. 


1, THE STUDENT CAMPS. 


In July, 1913, the first training camp of the Regular Army for col- 
lege and high-school students was held on the field of Gettysburg. The 
plan originated with Maj. Gen. Wood, United States Army, and was 
part of the effort to arouse the young men of the Nation to a sense of 
their military responsibilities or, in Gen. Wood's words, to justify 
manhood suffrage by the ability and readiness to render manhood 
service in the cause of national defense. In 1913 a students’ camp 
was also held at Monterey, Cal., and in 1914 and 1915 similar camps 
were held in various parts of the country. 

While these camps have been very successful, they have been attended 
by only 1,720 students in all. is has been due almost entirely to 
lack of funds and organization to put the camp idea before the general 
body of students throughout the country. 


2. THE PLATTSBURG CAMPS OF 1915. 


In June, 1915, a corresponding movement was started among the 
younger professional and business men. This movement spread through 
many of the large cities of the country and resulted in the Plattsburg 
training camps for business and professional men of 1915. 

m account of lack of time, preventing any well-organized effort, the 
camps were necessarily recruited in a phazard manner, but never- 
theless resulted in an attendance of 1,800 men at Plattsburg. 

Like the student camps, these camps were held with the approval of 
the War Department and under officers of the Re Army: A high 
standard of morale and substantial military results were attained. 

Indirectly the Plattsburg idea brought about a similar camp at 
Fort Sheridan, III., attended by over 500 men, and similar move- 
ments in various parts of the country. A camp has been recently 
announced to be held at Fort Oplethorne. Ga., for southern men, and 
plans are being made for sectional camps on a large scale in the summer 
of 1916. Unquestionably the Plattsburg idea has had great influence 
throughout the Nation in developing a sense of military obligation 
among the young men of the country. It is capable, however, of ac- 
complishing infinitely greater resuits if organized and developed. 


3. THE MILITARY TRAINING CAMPS ASSOCIATION. 


The students attending these Regular Army student camps formed 
in 1913 at Gettysburg The Society of the National Reserve Corps,” 
for the 11 472 of promoting the training-camp iden aud supporting a 
sound military policy. The men of the business and professional men's 
re 3 an organization for similar purposes at Plattsburg 


1 ° 

With the object of coordinating and developing the common aims of 
these organizations there recentiy been organized the `“ Military 
Training Camps Association of the United States,” for the purpose of 
‘encouraging reasonabie military training for citizens of the United 
States by promoting a national system of training camps and by such 
other means as may be advisable.” 

The membership of this new national association will be restricted 
to men who have actually attended Regular Army military camps. It 
starts with a gran of 3,500 men, and it is expected that mem- 
bers of future camps will join the association, so that the movement 
for citizen military training will be promoted by a single strong na- 
tional organization. steer clear of Bo cal activities and, as 
distinguished from other societies for national defense, will avoid 
legislative propa, da and devote itself exclusively to the single pur- 
pose of encouraging and providing military training for young men. 


4. FUNCTION OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The immediate object of the Military Training Camps Association 
will be to recruit a large number of men for the 1916 military camps. 
While it is as yet uncertain exactly what form legislation will take 
in Congress, it is certain that instruction camps for civilians wilt be 
held on a large scale in 1916 and form a part of our permanent military 


policy. 

Whether or not the Congress of 1916 makes provision for the mill- 
tary training of citizens on a large scale, the Military Training Camps 
Association has an important and useful function to perform. It 15 
certain that the larger the number of men at summer camps in 1916 
the better off will any plan that Congress may finally adopt. If 
Congress enacts the legislation now pending for the training of citizen 
soldiers, it will be the task of our a tion to obtain recruits for 
the instruction Pap gr If Congress fails to provide adequately for the 
military training of citizens, the vital need of training camps, as the 
best available means of obtaining a citizen soldier; aed pero the sup- 
port of ret citizen to whom the Nation’s security and unity have 
any meaning, 

xperience has shown that the recruiting for citizens’ camps must 
be conducted through a strong civilian organization, and that to ac- 
complish results a thorough and well-organized campaign must be 
conducted, : 
5. SCOPE OF THE WORK. 


There are in the United States nearly 1,000,000 young men coming 
of age each year, and of this number about 750,000 are conservatively 
estimated to be fit for military training. Between the ages of 19 and 
25 there are over 4,500,000 men fit for service. Of these men it is 
estimated that there are in the colleges alone not less than 200,000 of 
proper age and physique. (Actual male attendance in colleges in 1914 
was 237,562, in high schools 541,486.) In addition there are at least 
700,000 young business and professional men who are fit for and would 
be benefited by a reasonable amount of work, While it is not 
practicable at present to reach di Private agency all the 
fours, men of the country, it is en to bring the “ Platts- 

urg idea” 5 to the attention of ‘over 1,000,000 college, high- 
school, and young business and professional men. A considerable pro- 
rtion of these men are ready and eager to equip themselves to serve 

eir country if only a practicable plan is presented to them. Such a 
plan is the summer training camp of the Regular y. 

The aim of the military training camp is to give men of average 
physique four or five weeks a year of intensive military instruction 
under officers of the Regular e A so that at the end of that time 
men of no previous 3 expe ence will at least have learned the 
rudiments of military organization and discipline, close and open order 
drill, use of the military rifle, become familiar with the clothing, equip- 
ment, feeding, sanitation, and transportation of an army in the field, 
and the handling and control of men in maneuvers under conditions 
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approximating those which they should be prepared to meet in active 
service in time of war. 


stituency of young men above 


to the colleges and bee md cities. by organizing local recruiting commit- 
ar means. 


Bulletin issued by the officer in charge of training camps, Gov- 
ernors Island, N. Y., appended in the extension of remarks in 
order to illustrate just how the matter is being handled at 
present. 


1910 Minirany TRAINING CAMP—Easternx DEPARTMENT, UNITED STATES 
ARMY, Fort OGLETHORPE, Ga. 
[Bulletin.] 
1. QUALIFICATIONS, 

An applicant for enrollment for the “business and professional” 
men’s camp must be, first, a citizen of the United States, or have taken 
out his first papers; second, between 21 and 45 years of age; third, of 
sound physical condition, capable of hard drill and maneuver marching 
with a full Infantry equipment, eyesight normal or corrected by glasses 
to admit of target practice; fourth, have a college education or the 
— 7 Go By “equivalent” is meant a good elementary education 
which has been supplemented by business or professional training. 
This to be stated on application blank. 

2. PERIOD OF CAMP. 

The first camp will open 3 April 3. and continue to April 30, 
1916. Men are required to report in camp on April 3. 

If conditions warrant, other camps will follow this one. A student 
camp will open July 5 for students at least 5 feet 4 inches in height 
and between the ages of 18 and 30 in universities, colleges, and the 
graduating class of high schools—and other schools rated as such—or 
graduates of the same. 

3. LOCATION. 


The camp will be located at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., a military post now 
garrisoned by the Eleventh United States Cavalry. 

It is near Chattanooga, Tenn., with both electric and steam railway 
service between the city and the camp. 


4. CAMP EQUIPMENT AND EXPENSES. 


Arms, ordnance, and equipment, including mess outfit, will be fur- 
nished by the United States ATEN: 

Expenses, for four weeks (exclusive of transportation to and from 
camp, and the uniform, which costs from $$ to 10), about $30. This 
to be deposited in advance and includes $5 to cover loss or damage to 
United States property, which is refunded in case no loss or damage is 
incurred. This sum covers board, camp cxpenses, and ammunition 
expended. 

Government Joans tentage, ordnance (full field equipment), blankets, 
ponchos, cots, pillows, sweaters, and mattresses. 

City furnishes camp site, drill grounds, running water, and electric 
lizhts (latter in mess shacks, Y. M. C. A, tents, officers’ and orderly 
tents, rears, and showers). It also pays for damage to crops or ma- 
neuvers. 

Y. M. C. A. furnishes a large tent for each battalion, tables, chairs, 
and writing materials. 

All instructors are officers of the Regular Army. 

Norx.— Each company has attached to it one sergeant and one private 
of the Regular Army as sergeant Instructor and signaler, respectively. 

Extra pay for cooks and wsiters—who are detalled enlisted men—is 
paid out of the $30 deposit. 

5. UNIFORMS. 


Each man must take one pair tan marching shoes; medium weight 
Socks; one pair light shoes, or sneakers; underwear; two pairs of olive- 
drab breeches, cotton; one pair leggins, regular pattern; two olive-drab 
shirts, wool; one Army blouse, cotton; one campaign hat and cord 
e for military training camp); toilet articles and other neces- 
saries. 

Articles of uniform may be purchased from Post Exchange, Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga. ; Army and Navy Cooperative Stores, 16 East Forty-sec- 
ond Street, New York; Sigmund Eisner, 103 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
or from camp store. These outfitters will furnish measurement blanks 
on request. 

The Munson last shoe is recommended, but any good tramping or 
hunting shoe of fair leather will be satisfactory. Must be broken in. 

All necessary articies of uniform or clothing may be purchased at the 
anp store conducted by the camp authorities. 

Civilian clothing, etc., in trunks and suit cases will be properly stored. 

6. TRANSPORTATION, 
is reached by the following railway systems: 
Southern; N., C. St. L.; C., N. O. & T. P.; Central of rgia; 
A. G. S. W. * A. Camp is reached by steam or electric railway. 

Arrangements have been made for special rate for attendants of 1% 
cents pes mile each way for the round trip. 

Facilities for moving passengers and baggage direct to the camp haye 
been made. 

Agents of any of the above railway systems will furnish information 
as to rates, routes, schedules, and arrangements for special cars and 
trains where the numbers warrant. 


T. BOOKS ON MILITARY MATTERS. 


It is recommended that the following books be read before attending 
smps Infantry Drill Regulations, or Cavalry Service 5 or 
Field Artillery Drill 1 United States Arm ield Service 
Regulations, Manual of Military Training by Capt. James A. Moss. 
For those wishing more information, additional books are su; ted: 
Tactical Principles and Problems ( Hanna); Basic Course for Cavalry 
(L. C. Andrews), Elements of Military Hygiene (Ashburn), Military 


Chattanooga, Tenn., 


9 and Map Reading for Noncommissioned Officers by Lieut. 
rieves. 

The above may be obtained from the Army and Navy Cooperative 
Stores, No. 16 Bast Forty-second Street, New York; the United States 
Infantry Association, Washington, D. C.; the George Banta Publishing 
Co., Menasha, Wis., or from any book publishing company. 


8. INOCULATION, 

It is strongly recorimended the typhoid prophylaxis inoculation be 
taken at the camp, or before if preferred. (No charge for this treatment 
at the camp or for approy applicants at any Army post.) Not 
obligatory, 

9. INSTRUCTION. 


The purpose of the camp will be to give cach attendant as much of 
the fundamental education of an officer as can be imparted in the dura- 
tion of the camp. A certain definite routine will be prescribed for all, 
including rifle practice. 

Special opportunities under selected officers will be offered for train- 
ing in various branches of the service, Cavalry, Artillery, Engineers, 
Sy el and First Aid. 

here 1 be present at the camp, Cavalry, Artillery, Signal Corps, 
and Infantry officers of the Regular Army. 

Those who have had a fundamental Infantry training or have at- 
tended a military training camp, may enter directly a troop of Cavalry 
or a battery of Artillery and devote their time to this special training, 
provided there are enough applicants. 


10. ORGANIZATION, 


Attendants at the camp will be divided into war-strength companies 
of Infantry, troops of Cavalry, or batteries of Artillery, commanded by 
officers of the 3 Army, whose duties cover not only those of 
instruction but also the health and neral welfare of their com- 
mands. Attendants are on a cadet basis. 


11. SPECIAL PERIODS OF ATTENDAXNCE—NATIONAL GUARDSMEN. 


Those who are members of the National Guard or have had other 
recent military training, since August, 1911, may apply, and on ap- 
proval may attend for less than the prescribed period. As the military 
training is progressive, the latter part of the camp is recommended 
for such men. Men of sufficient experience will be used as officers 
and noncommissioned officers for e various organizations. The 
original enrollments stating experience are on file with the command- 
ing officer of the camp. > 

12, EXAMINATIONS. 


No examination is required, but a board of regular officers on dut 
at the camp will make such recommendations as to individual quali- 
fications as they may deem proper, to be filed with the War Depart- 


ment. 
For further information apply to 
OFFICER IN CHARGE, 
Southern Nae Training Camp, 
overnors Island, N. Y. 
December 20, 1915. 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Vermont [Mr. GREENE]. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Vermont? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, it is manifest to all 
of us that in this short allotment of time one who has under- 
taken to give any attention to the details of this proposed legis- 
lation can not do justice to any opinion he may have formed 
about it, much less can anyone who has tried to study the gen- 
eral subject of preparedness or national defense undertake, in 
justice to his own opinion or to the good nature of anybody else, 
to make his position as to details plain and unmistakable. I 
must content myself, therefore, under the circumstances by only 
briefly suggesting a few things which I am hoping hereafter to 
dwell upon in extenso in the Recorp. 

In the first place, this matter of national preparedness has 
been not only the most eagerly discussed of all popular topics 
in the later years of our generation but it has been one of the 
most likely to be misunderstood, misinterpreted, and misapplied. 
It is probably true that there has been a more general dissemina- 
tion of misinformation about our military situation, about the 
strength and character of our organized Army, and the probable 
and possible strategical situations which might involve our 
Army, and about various other factors connected with this sub- 
ject than would fill libraries. 

The word “preparedness” has come to be a synonym for 
“national defense,” and it is a convenient synonym, because it 
enables any man, no matter what his opinion in the concrete 
may be, to say offhand that he is, of course, in favor of adequate 
preparedness. The trouble comes, however, in trying to analyze 
what we may mean by military preparedness. I think we have 
perhaps derived something of a wrong impression, some of us, 
from the reports that have been in print in the magazines, 
in the newspapers, and current on the platforms, and on the 
sidewalks, and in places here and there where men get together 
and exchange views, because the tendency has been to carry 
the popular idea that scmehow or other Congress was finally 
going to come out with a proposition to organize and maintain 
in the Regular Army of the United States half a million men 
in time of peace. 

Now, I think when the public sees the bill that is presented 
here to-day, and when the facts are carefully examined, some- 
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thing of that erroneous impression will be dispelled. And then 
I am inclined to think that many of our friends who have been 
somewhat cautions about undertaking to support any definite 
scheme of preparedness at all, will feel that they are perfectly 
safe in supporting a bill that only provides for a Regular Army 
of something less than one-third of what the public has been 
taught to expect. 

I think that the tendency of the average American in con- 
templating the idea and possibility of this country ever going 
to war is to rely upon our potential military strength. The 
average person has been inclined to say, “Oh, well; it is not 
necessary for us to maintain a large Military Establishment, 
because when the time comes we are the richest country on 
earth; we have hundreds and hundreds of thousands of fine 
young men who will volunteer to the defense of the flag, and 
we have every kind of resource imaginable for the maintenance 
and support of this Army in the field, and brains to spare by 
which its activities may be directed and administered.” The 
trouble is, somehow, that we are relying upon some Aladdin's 
lamp by which all these resources will be conjured into existence 
in the twinkling of an eye by genii or by the mere fiat of Con- 


We forget that in order to prepare for national defense, even 
under the moderate terms of the measure that is proposed to 
you to-day, it will require years of labor. There is no such 
thing as this instant conjuring of efficient national preparations 
for national defense into existence. It takes time, even under 
the most favorable and favoring conditions of peace. 

Let me give you an illustration, for instance, that may appeal 
directly to your own business, practical, everyday experience 
about this notion that the potential resources of our country will 
be sufficient to take care of us in any time of urgency and stress, 
1 will confess it is something of a whimsical illustration, but it 
has a directly sensible and serious application, as you may see, 
Suppose any business man in this country now, with all the 
wheels turning in industrial life, with every favoring circum- 
stance in the way of transportation, and with everything else 
that helps to facilitate the avenues and possibilities of trade in 
time of peace, wanted to place an order in this country for 
5,000,000 buttons of a particular type and design and wanted 
those buttons delivered to him at an agreed spot in 30 days. 
That looks like a trifling thing. It looks like a small thing, and 
the average man would say, “ Why, of course, in this enormous 
country of ours, with all its markets and resources of one kind 
and another, there ought not to be any difficulty at all about a 
man being able to assemble in 30 days, or even less, in a given 
spot 5,000,000 buttons after a pattern and design that he might 
require.” And yet practical business men know, day in and 
day out, week in and week out, through all the years, more or 
less such propositions about small matters are put up to them, 
and they begin to rake and scrape this country with a fine- 
tooth comb to get together just such a quantity of articles of 
smn?! necount like that, and often fail to do it. 

Take that question of 5,000,000 buttons. Suppose that war 
was suddenty to confront this country, most unexpectedly. Those 
5,000,000 buttons would hardly be enough to gird up the trousers 
of the first 500,000 men that we want to put on the firing line. 
And you can go from buttons to batteries; you can go from 
the smallest, the simplest detail of the everyday necessity of 
the soldier's outfit right straight up to the enormous, the gigan- 
tic, the almost, to the layman, incomprehensible complication 
and bulk and magnitude of detail that must be organized to 
maintain and support an army in the field after it has got 
there; and you will find just exactly that same problem staring 
us in the face. It looks easy. It looks easy to conjure out of 
all the infinite resources of this land the articles and the neces- 
sities for the maintenance of troops in the field, but when the 
time comes, when the stress is upon us, when, instead of favor- 
ing business conditions, we are met with all the complexities 
and operations of war, when every resource is being strained 
both in industrial arts and transportation to do everything 
else except what we may want done at that particular place and 
time, then we find what a tremendous problem it is to get ready 
to ips an army into the field; much more to maintain it after it 
is there. 

The popular mind somehow is possessed of the fancy that 
armies simply consist of a wonderfully gallant line of brave boys 
in blue, with rifles in their hands. People do not stop to realize 
that this glorious little firing line is, after all, but a small part 
of the proportions and organization that must be reckoned with 
in any scheme of war. There are plenty of men; there is no 


trouble about the enlistment of plenty of men to go to the firing 
line. The problem consists in so organizing and so coordinating 
our resources behind those men that they can be kept there, and 


that they will not be more of a danger to themselves than the 
enemy is to them. 
Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Certainly. 

Mr. GOOD. As I read the bill, there is only one section that 
contains an authorization for the acquiring of ammunition or 
any of the parts of ammunition. That is section 82, covering the 
nitrate plant. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I think the gentleman will bear in 
mind that already, under our present system, we are manufac- 
turing a large part of what we need. 

Mr. GOOD. I understand that; but I understand from men 
who have traveled abroad in the last 10 months that when the 
war broke out in Europe Germany had a less supply of ammuni- 
tion than France, but Germany knew every private plant and 
knew the power of their engines and their capacity, and imme- 
diately turned those plants into munition factories. That is 
what she did; and so her ammunition was fresh ammunition 
and had not deteriorated. Why is it that this bill does not con- 
tain some provision whereby the manufacturing institutions of 
America can be commandeered, just as American boys can be 
brought in to fight a battle? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Connecticut yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I may say to the gentleman from Iowa 
that that exact condition is provided for by a bill brought in 
by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. HLL] to create a dye 
industry. We produce now only about 8 per cent of our dyes. 
The experience of Germany was that they were able not only to 
supply their own wants but the wants of the rest of the world, 
and they were able immediately to turn those factories into high- 
explosive factories. So far as nitrogen is concerned, I called at- 
tention, in an interruption of a speech by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, to the fact that Germany was to-day able to manu- 
facture all her nitrogen, not out of water power by the fixation 
of atmospheric nitrogen but as a by-product out of the coking 
of coal. We need only follow Germany’s example in that respect 
and we would have an ample supply. A 

Mr. GOOD. We are likely to provide for the dye industry; 
but why not look after it when we are looking after the killing 
industry? [Laughter.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I may say that if the gentleman 
will examine the bill in detail he will find a provision in there 
covering that point. 

— 5 SHALLEN BERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yi : 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Connecticut 
yield to the gentleman from Nebraska? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I happen to have a copy of the 
bill right here, and you will notice that section 84 of the bill 
provides for covering the exact proposition referred to. We 
there empower the President to commandeer all such factories. 

Mr. GOOD, Yes. It provides for that; but it does not give 
authorization for the acquisition of the equipment—the dies 
and lathes. ; 

Mr. TILSON. That would be in the appropriation. 

Mr. GOOD. We have not the authorization to-day to ac- 
quire all these things. 

Mr. TILSON. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Yes, if I have any time left. 

Mr. TILSON. If the gentleman will wait until we reach 
section 21 of the bill, he will have an opportunity to vote upon 
an amendment which I propose to offer in the shape of n bill 
which provides for the furnishing of these preliminary dies, 
gauges, jigs, and so forth. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is not the sort of dyes we were 
speaking of. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Now, Mr. Chairman, I will go 
on with what is left of my own speech. I followed the subject 
referred to by the gentleman from Iowa with diligence during 
the committee hearings on this bill, and if the gentleman will 
read the hearings carefully he will find a discussion along the 
line of the inquiry he has brought up. We have endeavored to 
cover some of those propositions in this bill. 

I do not hesitate to declare myself as convinced beyond all 
manner of doubt that our present preparations for national de- 
fense are sorely inadequate. I believe they are sorely inade- 
quate not only in contemplation of the possibilities of the pres- 
ent day but even for the ordinary routine peace establishment, 

I believe this bill is a practical working measure, founded 
in the main on a correct principle that permits of develop- 
ment and expansion to suit changed and changing conditions, 
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and that it is probably the best proposition for the substan- 
tial increase of the Military Establishment that can be ex- 
pected of the House under all the circumstances that attend 


its organization and policy at the present time. Realizing that 
under any and all conditions the best that can be hoped for 
from this body in the way of advanced legislation must be 
begun and more or less slowly accomplished through consider- 
ate and intelligent compromise by many men of many minds, 
I am convinced that this bill makes a very decided step in the 
right direction. I am hopeful that if its essential features can 
be enacted into law time and experience will develope the best 
that is in it, eliminate such weaknesses as may be discovered, 
and, on the whole, result in the placing of our Military Estab- 
lishment within a comparatively short time on a basis of rea- 
sonable preparation for national defense consistent with our 
recognized national policy in this regard. 

The bill does not go as far as I would like in the matter of 
numerical strength of the Army as a whole, and in the matter of 
providing for the best efficiency of some branches of the mili- 
tary service. But, recognizing the difficulties in the way of 
securing the instant realization of one’s own ideals and stand- 
ards in such matters in this practical legislative world of give 
and take, I bave joined in the unanimous report of the com- 
mittee recommending the passage of the bill, with the under- 
standing that some amendments might be offered or supported, 
because I believe half a loaf is better than no bread. And I 
truly think there is far and away more than half a loaf in this 
well-considered measure. 

PROBLEM OF REORGANIZING THE ARMY, 

Every practical man knows that it is easier in most instances 
to construct any large public enterprise or institution from the 
very beginning, building it out of hand in the light of knowledge 
gained from experience, observation, and investigation, and work- 
ing out a symmetrical idea all the way through, because there is 
nothing already in existence to uproot or to get around or to go 
over or that must be for some reason brought into the scheme and 


roughly coordinated with it, than it is to make over and mod- 


ernize an enterprise or institution that has been in existence for 
more than a century and a quarter without disturbing its gen- 
eral character and effectiveness while the work is in progress 
and without destroying any of its essential parts. 

The work of remodeling the United States Army and our miit- 
tary system generally presents all the difficulties that must 
naturally be expected when one undertakes the disturbance of 
organizations that have been in existence in some form or an- 
other for generations and are interwoven with usages, customs, 
habits of thought, history, and tradition that the popular mind, 
and the men in the service also, to a great extent, have accepted 
as matters of fact, and perhaps even matters of necessity. It is 
not to be expected that such a task can be performed in one 
legislative measure, not only because the wisdom of lawmakers 
can not be expected to determine the right thing to do when 
military experts themselves are not agreed upon it, but because 
the great body of the people that are to be called upon to support 
the institution out of their pockets must themselves be convinced 
that these changes are not only expedient but necessary. 

Not only that, but not all change is necessarily betterment just 
because it is change, as we all know, and there are many, if not 
most, features and principles and policies intermixed in our pres- 
ent Military Establishment that have found their place there be- 
cause experience justified them, and the wise layman will let 
them alone until he finds something better to put in their place. 
This is particularly worthy of thought at this time, when the air 
is full of plans and schemes, propositions, and propaganda of 
all manner of Army reform, for the most part coming from men 
that are actuated by the highest considerations of lofty patriot- 
ism, to be sure, but that all too often are not born of any very 
practical military experience, and in most instances do not 
reckon upon the state of public opinion and the nature of public 
policy in this country at all; and Congress never yet made a 
success of legislating very far ahead of public sentiment and 
the habits and practices of the people that it is designed to 
represent. 

SHOULD HAVE FIXED WORKING PLAN, 

I believe that in some way found most expedient and prac- 
ticable the Congress should have laid before it a well-considered 
general comprehensive plan for the evolution of a military 
estublishment and the maintenance of a military policy adapted 
to the present needs and anticipated growth of the United States. 
That plan and policy, in so far as is practicable, considering all 
things, should be accepted and adopted as a permanent stand- 
ard, should “stay put,” so to say, until perhaps coming genera- 
tions may have good occasion to change it. But in the mean- 
time it should be let alone and should be the constant guide of 
the lawmakers in their annual or occasional provisions for the 


Army—and the Navy—by way of legislation and appropriations. 
With such an outline before it and with the firm resolve never 
to let politics or demagoguery or any caprice of the moment tam- 
per with it, the various committees of the House charged with 
legislation in that field could regularly go about their work 
with some reasonable expectation of making each step count 
toward the expected total, making each contribution symmetrical 
and consistent with the standard established, just as a city or 
a State, or a priyate citizen or business concern for that matter, 
often begins and carries on to completion some scheme for public 
works or private industrial enterprise too elaborate to be made 
all at one undertaking, 
TRAIN THE YOUTH TO Anus. 

I sincerely believe that we shall never wholly solve this great 
problem of adequate preparation for national defense in this 
country until, in some practical and sensible way, it shall become 
a recognized policy on the part of the people themselves to arm 
and train in military science the youth of the land as a matter- 
of-fact detail in their education for the duties and responsibili- 
ties of citizenship. I put it this way because I think we are 
ali presently agreed that the time is not ripe for such a thing as 
compulsory military service by command of law and under pen- 
alty of law. The people are not in sympathy with it because 
somehow it suggests the ancient tyranny of militarism and hated 
domination of military overlords. They have not yet taken time 
to analyze the proposition, tip it oyer, and look on the other side. 

But the hour has struck for the beginning of popular educa- 
tion on the subject, and the popular mind has already begun to 
take up the lesson and study it. One of these days it would not 
be surprising if public opinion in America came to favor the 
idea of military training for youth as an incidental part of 
their education, becatise it will be plain that this training is not 
something forced down upon them from a despotic Government 
above and simply for the Government's own maintenance, but 
that, rather, it is something that the people should do for them- 
selves, in and among themselves, for their own preservation and 
the maintenance of their own homes and their own standard of 
civilization, and because it forms habits of mind and strength of 
character that are as useful in peace as in war. When public 
sentiment does reach that stage, then the law that carries out 
the idea will not only come about in a natural way but will be 
observed without fear or friction, because it will be doing liter- 
ally what all laws in this land should do—carrying out the will 
of the people themselves. 

Just as we argue to-day that every citizen should go to the 
polls and exercise his right to vote, that the elective franchise 
is a responsibility and not a privilege, so we shall some day argue 
that every man protected by the Nation owes to the Nation his 
contribution toward the national defense, whether it be time, 
service, property, or life, or all of them. 

REPUBLICS UNPREPARED FOR WAR, 

It is a significant fact in history that a strong centralized gov- 
ernment is usually prepared for the emergency of war, while a 
republic or democracy generally never is. Of course, philoso- 
phers have reasoned throughout all this experience that what the 
looser form of government lost by reason of terrible sacrifices 
in the beginning of war because of unpreparedness for it was 
more than made up in the long run by the higher character of 
citizenship that it developed under its system of permitting and 
guaranteeing greater liberty to the individual. And it has been 
said that, after all, the ultimate benefit to humanity and civiliza- 
tion wrought by the freer government was worth all that its fear- 
ful sacrifices to defend and maintain itself usually cost. This is 
a comforting reflection when calmly read in an easy chair by a 
fireside, but it is quite another thing when the real test comes 
and when living human beings must give up their philosopher's 
books and easy chairs and make the awful sacrifice they have 
been reading about. 

It seems to me that the world has grown old enough by this 
time, and our democratic-republican experiment in govern- 
ment has become strong enough by this time, so that we might 
prudently veature a little readjustment of the practical applica- 
tion of this lesson of history. Why should we pay the terrible 
price of unpreparedness for war when a little foresight, a little 
common sense, may help us to minimize the cost and the sacrifice, 
if not often avoid it altogether because our preparation actually 
prevented war? Why should we be content to dwell in a fool's 
paradise of fancied security from all attack just to make the 
philosophy of history good by blundering through to ultimate 
victory with a frightful sacrifice of lives and treasure when we 
are attacked? Why not do with the Nation as we do with our- 
selves individually—take out a little life insurance? 

DREAD OF LARGE STANDING ARMIES. 


The English-speaking people are born to an inherited dread 
of great standing armies, it is true, and there was a time when 
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English-speaking men, and men of all tongues for that matter, 
had a good right to dread them. But those were the days of 
` strong centralized monarchies, practically absolute monarchies, 
when the soldiers belonged to the King, were paid by the King, 
and served the King alone. Nothing like that exists to-day nor 
has it ever existed in the United States. Why should men con- 
tinue to terrify the multitude with the idea that any attempt to 
raise the United States Army must mean a militaristic domina- 
tion and tyranny such as old King George once undertook here 
rather unsuccessfully, if memory serves aright? No such thing is 
possible to-day because the soldiers not only come from the people 
themselves, but they are paid by the people and serve the people 
directly and nobody else. And always and forever the people 
can have just as many of them or just as few of them as they 
please by simply keeping their hands on the purse strings. 
PLANS OF MILITARY STUDENTS, 


It is only natural to expect that professional military men, 
when called upon to suggest plans for national defense, will 
submit the most comprehensive and complete scheme of pre- 
paredness that their experience, study, and talents can devise. 
They would not be true to their professional ideals, they would 
not be faithful to the service in which they are employed if they 
did not. They are men set apart for the special study of these 
special problems by reason of their own special fitness and 
training. They are employed to make their life business cover 
a field of possible horror that all the millions of men and women 
that pay them for it hope with all their hearts will never be 
covered by anything but theoretical tactics, imaginary strategy, 
and peaceful drill. They are commissioned and compensated 
for the express purpose of learning so much about the art of 
war and of organizing our military resources to such a practical 
state of immediate effectiveness that no other people will ever 
try to make war upon us, or will be unsuccessful if they do. 
When they are called upon, therefore, to propose plans for the 
safeguarding of this land against an armed foe they can in all 
conscience do nothing less than propose the very safest and 
securest plans that the latest developments of military science 
suggest. They are specialists for that very purpose. 

DUTY OF THE LEGISLATORS. 

Now comes the work of the legislator, the task of reconciling 
these practical theories of practical theorists with the probable 
demands of the times and the nature of the times, the ability 
of the National Treasury to support, and the willingness of the 
people to be taxed to maintain. And it is his function and his 
responsibility to sift out of these professional plans of the ex- 
perts that which is apparently necessary and indispensable for 
the purpose both have in mind and that will at the same time 
respond to the test of these enumerated conditions of demand 
and support. The task is a delicate one and the layman should 
approach it with caution and a deep sense of responsibility. 
But it is an imperative one and must be undertaken without fear 
or favor. The schemes of military scientists, however patrioti- 
cally inspired, if left unchecked by the cool, calculating, practical 
economist, would inevitably drift the land toward a riot of 
reckless militaristic extravagance out of which in the end no 
good could come that even military men themselves could see. 
On the other hand, if the subject were left to the cool, calculat- 
ing, practical economist alone the tendency would be right the 
other way, and we should soon find the land content with the 
flimsiest of pretenses for national defense—in some respects, 
indeed, just where it is now. 

SIZE OF THE REGULAR ARMY. 

I am not satisfied with the total strength of the line of the 
Army as fixed by this bill. Conceding, as one must, of course, 
that it exceeds the figures asked for by the War Department, it 
is still plain that it is not by any means nearly equal to the 
figures proposed to the War Department by the specialists of the 
Army employed for that very purpose, and I submit that a lay 
opinion may also be ventured in such case without undue as- 
sumption or immodesty inasmuch as we laymen must take the 
responsibility for the figures that are adopted in the end. With- 
out intending to criticize motives in an offensive way, I do 
suggest that perhaps considerations of economy had no small 
part in determining the size of the Regular Military Establish- 
ment as it was officially proposed to Congress and to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

At the outset it should be remembered that any attempt on 
the part of Congress to fix the strength of the Regular Estab- 
lishment to be maintained in time of peace at a figure sufficient 
for the actual emergency of war would mean the appropriation 
for the maintenance of a simply enormous standing Army and 
saddle the country with an annual expenditure that the people 
would never consent to, and never should. When we estimate 
the size of a Regular Army sufficient to defend this country 


against attack, an Army so large and so complete within and of 
itself that attack would probably be useless, we must curry 
our minds into a realm of figures for soldiers and figures for 
money that makes the proposition utterly out of the question. 
And out of the question, too, not simply because of unwarranted 
money extravagance, but for the more vital factor of menace 
to national character. For when a people in any land under 
any civilization reach the point where they simply hire mer- 
cenaries to do their fighting for them and defend their hearth- 
stones for them, they have no sense of liberty, no ideals of 
civilization worth preserving. The policy of the United States 
always has been, and I hope always will be, unreservedly against 
such suicidal folly as that. 
REGULAR ARMY IN TIME OF PEACE, 


This leads us to the conclusion that the Regular Army in 
time of peace should be so constituted in the matter of size and 
distribution of special arms and resources as to be sufficient for 
the preservation of law and order within our own boundaries, 
the maintenance of the constitutional guaranty of a republican 
form of government to each State, for its own efficient training 
and the education of its officers in the military science and art of 
war, and for the instruction and training of the youth of the 
land generally in the profession of arms and the duties of 
the soldier so that there may be constantly available in some 
form or another sufficient material from which to draw the great 
volunteer forces that inevitably must combine with and be a 
part of the Army in the dread emergency of war. Add to this 
the somewhat generalizing assertion that the Army should be 
large enough at all times to keep before the world a sufficient 
indication that this country is armed and prepared to defend 
itself, that its military resources are not simply altogether 
potential but that they are organized and coordinated and capable 
of instant and enormous expansion and employment in the field, 
and we have something of the moral effect of military prepared- 
ness that every self-respecting people must expect to maintain 
if they hope to have any share whatever in the making and the 
preservation of thut comity of nations that is hoped for through 
the operation of international law. 

Keeping in mind these two elements, therefore, the one an 
Army sufficient for national defense at any and all times; and 
the other an Army sufficient for peace purposes with expansive 
capacity in the emergency of war, it is plain that any amount 
of armed forces we add to the peace establishment that do not 
bring it up to the force necessary for war is almost literally 
wasted and means money thrown away for needless expense. 
Nothing can be accomplished by an addition to the Regular Army 
of men and officers that are a little more than are needed in 
time of peace and miserably short of what are needed in time 
of war; that is, nothing but absurdly extravagant waste of the 
people’s money, 

This was the idea kept in mind by the committee when the size 
of the Regular Army was fixed in this bill. To my mind, how- 
ever, the limit decided upon was not sufficient, even for peace 
purposes, and for reasons that I shall attempt briefly to sketch, 
although it must be said that these reasons in part were more 
or less considered by the committee when it arrived at its con- 


clusion. 
NEEDS OF THE REGULAR ARMY, 


I believe that-it is a wise policy to maintain the Army in time 
of peace with certain arms of the service requiring special and 
intensive training for efficiency at figures of strength dispropor- 
tionately higher than the normal ratio those arms of the service 
would hold to the total strength of the Army in time of peace, if 
the peace strength were all that we intended to calculate upon. 
I believe this because, when the emergency of war confronts us 
and we are put to increasing the Army on a huge scale at short 
notice, it is impossible to get these specially trained men at short 
notice, and the Army would have to go into action with a weak- 
ness in those branches of the service that would work more 
disaster and expense in lives and treasure than it would cost 
to maintain them at disproportionately larger strength in time 
of peace. 

There should be a disproportionately larger number of offi- 
cers in the peace establishment also, and for the same reason. 
This fact has been kept in mind pretty generously in the forma- 
tion of this bill, I admit, but I am inclined to believe that the 
emphusis for their use was laid almost altogether on the neces- 
sity for their service as instructors of the Naiional Guarc and 
citizen soldiery, and that the capacity of the Army for sudden 
expansion in time of war did not enter into the calculations as 
much as might be. If we are to encourage and develop the 
idea of bringing about a citizenry trained in arms in this coun- 
try, we must expect to have to employ a great and greater 
number of officers as time goes on in order to furnish the requi- 
site competent instructors for our boys. Then, when the emer- 
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gency of war comes, those same officers that have bee: school- 
masters will all find places in the organization in the battle 
field, and there will be none too many of them at that. 

But there is still another phase of this subject tha: may be 
worth considerable thought. The United States has enormous 
potential military resources, it is true, but they are almost 
wholly potential, inchoate, unorganized, unrealized. I hinted 
at this and the possibilities that grow out of it at the beginning 
of my remarks. Whenever we have been confronted with the 
possibility of war or the actuality of war, we have invariably 
found that it took time, time, time to begin to put those great 
resources of ours into use. And even then, with the best of 
brains and energy, with toil unabating and zeal unflagging, 
with a whole country stirred to its center by a noble patriotic 
impulse, and all men everywhere in the land willing to lend a 
hand, the inevitable confusion of everybody trying to do every- 
thing needful all at the same time tended in instances innumer- 
able to delay the very cause that all were striving to advance. 

The enlisting and organizing of volunteer troops, the mobiliza- 
tion of Regular and National Guard troops already organized, 
and the organization and coordination of sources of supply for 
these troops, the gathering and transportation of troops, sup- 
plies, matériel, and munitions—all thrust upon the country at 
once—with every forge, factory, workshop, and market strain- 
ing to its utmost to manufacture or to distribute, and with every 
available means of transportation congested with raw materials 
going one way and troops and supplies going the other—all this 
tremendous business suddenly thrust upon a country as unmili- 
tary in its everyday habit as ours, means that the demand for 
trained Army officers to take charge of this emergency and 
bring order and effectiveness out of it will far exceed the 
capacity of any corps of officers we not only provide in this bill 
but are likely to provide in its successors, even with the utmost 
liberality of intention. Because we know we shall be short, even 
under the most favoring circumstances, it seems to me good 
reason why we should at least go a little farther than we do in 
anticipating such a shortage now. 

In something of the same proportions the same argument 
will apply to the necessity for still larger provision for enlisted 
men. If the Regular Army is to serve as the nucleus for a 
war Army and is‘not simply to do the fighting alone, as we so often 
say, then, it seems to me, one of the greatest of the functions 
a large part of the Regular Army will be called upon to perform 
at the outbreak of war is this very work of organizing the 
military resources of the land. And we know from. experience 
that, even with the freest of calculation beforehand, we shall 
never haye enough help when the time comes. 

ENORMOUS TERRITORY TO BE COVERED. 


But entering into this whole proposition as to the size of the 
Regular Army, whether we are calculating solely upon its uses 
in time of peace or whether we are thinking also of its capacity 
for expansion in time of war, is the serious factor presented by 
the enormous expanse of territory that our Regular Army must 
cover under any and all circumstances. If we were called upon 
to estimate the size of a requisite Regular Army for the de- 
fense of the same number of people as we have now dwelling 
in the United States, and those people were living in some 
compact territory sufficient to the needs of their numbers with- 
out overcrowding, we could base our estimate on a somewhat 
different scale of proportion than we must employ now. But 
with conditions as they are, with continental United States 
alone encompassing a great domain that includes in many of its 
single States areas greater than most of the European nations, 
with a coast line of over 5,000 miles to defend right here at 
home, say nothing of our possessions overseas, it must be 
manifest to any thoughtful man that a Regular Army large 
enough to be of any use at all to such a country, eyen in time 
of peace, must be sufficiently large to enable it to garrison and 
police this enormous piece of geography. We are having an 
excellent object lesson of about how effective our regular estab- 
lishment is for such peace purposes right at this very hour 
when we are compelled to raise an extra 20,000 men just be- 
cause we are going across the Rio Grande to hunt a few 
hundred bandits. 

“SECOND LINE OF DEFENSE.” 

Of course, we all agree that the Navy is our first line of 
defense. There is no question about that. But some of us 
appear to think that pretty much the whole stress of prepara- 
tions for national defense should be laid upon the Naval Estab- 
lishment just because it is the first line of defense. To men 
of that opinion I would take the time only to suggest the query, 
What would we be able to do, if in the fortunes of war, we should 
chance to lose control of the seas? Every prudent man that 
has a complicated machine in constant or expectant use, a ma- 
chine that is intended to withstand a strain that is particularly 


and peculiarly wearing or destructive of it, does not hesitate 
to provide himself with spare parts. And he does not calcu- 
late that the spare part that he gets may well be inferior to the 
part it is to replace simply because the part already in the 
machine is going to bear the first test of wear and destruction. 
He knows, like a sensible man, that if the first part gives out 
under the wear the part he puts in must be just as good, or 
even better, for that matter, or it will give way just as the 
first one did. If we should ever lose control of the seas in 
time of war, our problem of national defense, instead of being 
simply reliance upon a land force of calculated strength suffi- 
cient to repel possible invasion while the Navy was still afloat 
but busy elsewhere, would be infinitely more complicated than 
ever, because the enemy would have greater and freer access 
to our shores and to more parts of them at once. 


DEFENSE OF THE COAST. 


In this connection it might be well to remind some lay 
strategists of a point in the subject of preparation against in- 
vasion of this country in time of war that many of them ap- 
pear to overlook or misunderstand. There is a tendency to 
confuse harbor defenses with actual coast-defense preparations, 
We use the term “coast defense” loosely when we apply it to 
the defenses we have prepared on our shores. What we have 
in existence to-day are simply forts and guns and mortars and 
mines designed for the protection of the harbors at our most 
important seacoast cities. These defenses are in their very na- 
ture immovable; they are fixed; and must permanently guard 
the spots they are intended to protect. In between these har- 
bor defenses stretch several thousand miles of unprotected 
coast line where an enemy unmolested might easily effect land- 
ings with great numbers of men and quantities of armament 
and stores. And the melancholy fact is that we have not to-day 
either sufficient mobile troops or mobile artillery of sufficient 
size to protect ourselves against a landing at any one of scores 
of strategic positions along this tremendous coast line. 

We loosely talk about our standing army being our “ first line 
of defense.” Under conditions as they exist to-day this mis- 
taken idea means only the pushing out to the front in time of 
war of a little handful of well-trained men who can not hope 
to combat such a force as would be brought against them by 
any enemy that would dare plan to attack us at all, and who 
would be slaughtered hopelessly and helplessly while this great 
land of such incalculable potential resources in men and stores 
and money was desperately groping about to bring into exist- 
ence the invincible military power that Fourth of July orators 
have been boasting about for so many generations, 

MUST RELY UPON CITIZEN SODDIERY, 


It follows, therefore, that apart from wise provision for a 
sufficient Regular Army our main reliance under our national 
policy must be upon having at instant command a great body 
of citizens trained to the use of arms, experienced in the duties 
of a soldier, acquainted to some practical extent with the life 
of a soldier in the field and the conditions and limitations under 
which life must be maintained there in such splendid fettle 
that it can survive the camp to meet the enemy and conquer 
him with as little loss as possible. Hitherto in our experience 
the loss of life in the camp when the enemy was not being en- 
gaged at all has been more to be dreaded than the actual 
shock of combat, Fortunately advanced medical science has 
begun to change this state of affairs to a remarkable extent. 
But the fact still remains that the average volunteer army in 
the field is at first more of a menace to itself than it is to the 
foe, for the very natural reason that men accustomed to the 
easy and comfortable indoor conditions of life at home must 
go through a severe and hazardous readjustment to new and 
strained and sorely trying physical conditions in the great out- 
doors in time of war. 

However, the problem must be met and solved, and the first 
proposition in it is to determine what form of organization of 
our citizens for military training purposes and what authority 
for this training and service in time of peace or time of war 
shall be adopted and enforced. 

THE “ CONTINENTAL ARMY” PLAN, 

It was proposed by the War Department that there should 
be organized for this purpose what might tentatively be called 
a continental army,” a force of citizen volunteers to be en- 
listed directly into the United States service and to be main- 
tained solely at the expense of the National Government and 
under the authority, control, and discipline of the Congress 
and the President. Tentative details as to this organization 
and its administration were also proposed, which it is not 
necessary to discuss here, inasmuch as the plan is not before 
us for consideration now. It is sufficient to say that these 
volunteer citizens were to be permitted to go about their usual 
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private avocations, but were to be enlisted and sworn into the 
United States military service, were to be armed and equipped, 
and were to be summoned to compulsory drill and training for 
a certain period each year for a term of three years, after 
which each soldier was to be placed in a-reserve force for an- 
other period of years, during which time he was subject to a 
call to the colors. In this way it was proposed to build up a 
great military reserve among the citizenry of the land in the 
course of a few years, so that in time of war we should no 
longer be put to dependence upon levies of raw and untrained 
men from the walks of business and industry and the profes- 
sions, but would have a population largely imbued with the 
military spirit and a great force of men more or less accustomed 
to the use of arms and the duties of the soldier, with some 
form of always existing organization to which they might be 
summoned for war. ; 

It should be said in all fairness that it was given out with 
much and repeated emphasis that this plan did not contemplate 
the undoing of the existing Organized Militia of the several 
States, or the National Guard, as it is now more commonly 
called, but that the National Guard or any part of it could come 
over to the continental army or act in conjunction with it on 
occasion. 

Now, I want to say right here that, in my opinion, this idea 
that the Organized Militia of the country should be, as con- 
templated in this continental army plan, an out and out Federal 
force, that it should be under the pay and control and mainte- 
nance of the National Government and serve the purposes of 
the National Government under the authority and direction of 
Congress and the President within its sphere of usefulness, as 
the Regular Army does, is the only safe and sound one upon 
which our citizen volunteer army can be properly organized or 
successfully maintained. And I may add, by way of evidencing 
good faith in this assertion, that I took occasion myself to dwell 
with considerable emphasis upon that very idea as the only 
possible solution of this militia and volunteer citizen soldiery 
proposition in a speech I made to this House in the Sixty-third 
Congress on January 21, 1915, when I advocated the federal- 
ization of the so-called National Guard some time before this 
continental army scheme was set afoot. 

So that I have no hesitation whatever at this time in indors- 
ing with all my best judgment the idea that is the basic principle 
upon which this continental army was to be organized and 
maintained. 

WEAKNESSES OF “ CONTINENTAL ARMY ” PLAN. 

But I could not bring myself to accept the continental army 
plan as presently workable, or, for that matter, advisable, be- 
cause, not matter what was said about it by its friends—that 
it was not designed to undo the National Guard but was to be 
a comrade in arms with the National Guard—the stubborn fact 
remained, as I view it, that it was simply an attempt to make 
two similar bodies occupy the same space at the same time. 
And every law of physics tells us that that can not be done. If 
this plan were put into operation there could be but one result: 
One of the institutions would have to give way to the other. 
But, to be sure, if this were to mean merely the same old opera- 
tion of the law of the survival of the fittest, there could be no 
objection to the plan being tried out, because the country simply 
wants, and certainly ought to have, the best that it can get in 
the way of an organized citizenry trained to arms, and sentiment 
and home and personal interests ought not to be permitted to 
stand in the way, of it. 

At the same time, however, we were told repeatedly that the 
two organizations would in all probability continue to exist side 
by side; that the continental army plan was designed to reach a 
class of men not now and not likely ever to be attracted to the 
ranks of the National Guard, and that as a consequence the field 
would be better covered by the two bodies than it had been by 
the existing one organization. My objection to that was, first, 
that it was a needless expense and a mischievous dissipation of 
military energies and military resources and a frivolous com- 
plication of military organization to have two bodies of soldiery 
in existence in the same field when one body of sufficient size 
would do; second, that if the nature of the continental army 
plan was, as indicated, to be such as would attract to it men 
that would not go into the National Guard and that they were 
men who could afford each year to take a month or two months 
out of their business or other occupation, then we would be 
simply creating an aristocratic corps of the leisure class and 
deliberately setting it in opposition to the National Guard, no 
matter how sincere our good intentions in disavowing such 
purpose. 

We might disavow and disavow the idea that we were con- 
stituting any class distinctions in this form of military organi- 
zation, but on the very face of it the fact stuck out so plain 


that any man might read that the continental army could only 
be made up of men that had time and money enough to take out 
of their lives and away from their families two months or so 
of each year and practically give it to the Government. And 
that did not strike me as being quite in tune with the democratic 
idea of American social order, to say nothing of American 
patriotic volunteer war service. 

Now, it was admitted that the continental army plan was an 
experiment, that it had not a soldier in existence and ready for 
it, that it must at the very outset be tested out by attempts 
at recruitment following popular education as to what it was 
and what it was designed to do, and that, when the beginning 
was made, it must be organized, equipped, drilled, trained, and 
generally whipped into shape at places and times, under condi- 
tions and circumstances in conformity to hopes and expectations 
all uncertain, and against difficulties and obstacles well known 
or apprehended, and that it would take three years at least to 
determine just what it would amount to at that. 


WHY NOT DEVELOP THE NATIONAL GUARD? 


It seemed to me, therefore, as it did to the entire committee, 
apparently, without even a first consulting of our minds upon it, 
that, as a matter of practical, everyday expediency in adapting 
our plans for a greater organized military establishment to ex- 
isting conditions, it was wiser not to risk this wholly untried 
and altogether experimental scheme of a continental army that 
was not represented by so much as a solitary “high private 
in the rear rank” with local habitation and a name, but to 
take the already existent National Guard, invoke all the powers 
of the Constitution of the United States in the organization of 
it as a Federal force, and make a “continental army” out of 
that. 

The National Guard is already in existence, with over a hun- 
dred years of history and traditions. It is armed, equipped, 
housed, organized, in part disciplined and trained, musters 
already 129,000 men, in round numbers, with degrees of mili- 
tary training and effectiveness running from poor to superb, 
but with the major part certainly in the scale of good to ex- 
cellent. It already answers to what pretty much all military 
men hold to be one of the greatest considerations for such a 
force, in that it is territorialized, has State headquarters, re- 
eruits from a given locality, sends its reserves back to that 
locality where they may be quickly found again, assembles in 
its ranks men more or less of a common acquaintance and com- 
munity of localized interests and even kinships, has a contin- 
uous existence and passes the grandsons of grandsires through 
the same ranks as generations come and go, and beyond all 
that has an imperishable and altogether glorious State. pride be- 
hind it that quickens the sense of responsibility of the men 
that serve and deters the possible coward from deserting when 
it is certain that he will be disgraced at home where his shame 
will be known, where it hurts the most. 

Still more, it has been shown that most of the men in the Na- 
tional Guard to-day are earnestly anxious that the National 
Guard shall be truly federalized, that it shall actually become 
a recognized part of the United States military forces, that it 
shall be given a place among Uncle Sam’s authorized and de- 
pendable soldiers, and that it may be given an opportunity 
to live down at last the old-time sneer that forever greeted 
the term“ militia” when real soldiers were being talked about. 

It is true that the National Guard as it exists to-day, or as 
it has existed for generations and as the popular mind has 
fallen into the way of regarding it, is something that has been 
bequeathed to the country through the sequence of history, 
and is not something made to order by the logic of latter-day 
events to meet modern necessities. It is true that, had there 
been no militia organizations of any kind when the Federal 
Constitution was formed, there never would have been the occa- 
sion for their existence along the lines they have followed 
since, because the States never would have deliberately invented 
little State armies for themselves in all probability. 

But the fact remains that the Organized Militia is with us 
and is a far more excellent and efficient body of trained soldiery 
to-day than it ever was before, and far more competent in all 
respects than most people probably imagine as they think of 
some of the amusing features of the old-fashioned militia times 
that the elders saw and their children have read about; and it 
is something tangible, something right to hand with which to 
begin and to continue the creation of the Federal militia force 
that the continental army was meant to supply. 

" PEDERALIZIN? ” THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


It is argued with great earnestness by many men whose opinion 
is well worth serious consideration that the National Guard can 
not be made an out-and-out Federal force under the provisions of 
On 


the Constitution of the United States as they read to-day. 
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the other hand, this committee in its report cites the opinions of 
mer who either assisted at the making of the Constitution or 
were living at the time and following the process of the argument 
that accompanied it, and they are all emphatically protesting 
that the Constitution has done to the militia the very identical 
thing that these men of to-day say can net be done with it— 
that is, divorced it from the States and nationalized or federal- 
ized it. This may, perhaps, very properly be regarded as some- 
thing of an open question to-day, nevertheless. 

For my part, I am inclined to believe still, as I did when I 
discussed the question more than a year ago, that there will still 
be necessary some reconstruction of the militia clauses in the 
Constitution of the United States before the federalization of 
the National Guard will be found to be wholly satisfactory or 
beyond dispute in emergency. It is not denied by anyone, how- 
ever, that Congress never has yet exercised all the powers over 
the militia that are conferred upon it by the Constitution or to 
the extent that those powers are conferred. I believe it is worth 
while to consider whether it is not a fact that the rights of the 
several States not surrendered by them to the Federal Govern- 
ment in the Constitution, but reserved to them or to the people, 
were wholly civil rights and not military rights. The very 
purpose of the formation of the Constitution as stated in its 
preamble was, among other things, to provide for the common 
defense.” 

At all events, whatever time may bring forth as this experiment 
ut federalizing the National Guard is tried out, I firmly believe it 
is a start in the right direction and that it will work out more 
effectively to our purpose in the end than the continental army 
plan could possibly have done. There will doubtless be occasion 
to make some changes in this law as experience develops the 
need for them. I would not be surprised if it were found that, 
little by little, the States would themselves come to the con- 
clusion that it was a mere waste of money for them to keep up 
their troops themselves and that if the Federal Government were 
determined to federalize the militia in law for the purposes of 
control and administration it would also be welcome to go still 
further and wholly federalize them in appropriations for their 
support. True to the drift of affairs in English-speaking lands, 
most of these things are brought about by evolution rather than 
by direct fiat of law. 

Now that the tendency toward federalization of the National 
Guard is being helped by both law and public opinion, I am in- 
clined to think that a few years will produce a change in the 
situation that will make the practical effects of the plan about 
as appreciable in the matter of federalization as if there had 
been an out-and-out amendment to the Constitution prescribing 
and enforcing it. I think it can be shown that the idea that 
the States and not the Federal Government had the first and 
sole control, generally speaking, of their 48 little armies has 
grown up not so much from strict test of law as by that very 
same process of evolution of thought and habit of thought on the 
part of both people and Government. I believe the fact that 
Congress has not exercised its full authority over the militia 
is the greatest reason why people have argued that it did not 
have much to begin with. 

At all events, why not take the National Guard as it is to- 
day. federalize it as far as possible, as this bill proposes to do 
under the most liberal int tion of the Constitution, and 
then let the same three years of experience with it that the 
continental army plan would have required when it started 
from nothing at all, determine what more must be done, if any- 
thing, to complete the work of making the militia a Federal 
force beyond all question and dispute? We shall be educating 
soldiers all this time and preparing for the national defense. 
We shall be utilizing what we have already in existence and 
making it more and better. We shall be recognizing loyal 
Americans who for years have made great sacrifices of time 
and leisure and money and put in incalculable periods of hard 
work for the development of a military spirit among the citi- 
zenry of the country, all out of national pride and true patriotic 
purpose. And we shall be preparing the way for public opin- 
jon then to determine whether it is well to have a federalized 
volunteer force of this kind or not, and, if the decision is, as it 
undoubtedly will be, that it is the thing to be done, then that 
same public opinion will regard the amendment of the Constitu- 
tion to complete it, if such a thing be necessary, as a mere mat- 
ter-of-fact thing that ought to have been done long ago. It is 
only in such orderly, evolutionary ways of popular education 
and practical demonstration of merit and need that anything 
substantial of any kind is ever successfully done with national 
institutions or constitutions—in this country anyway. 

AMERICANS NOT YET A “ RACE.” 

We Americans are prone to characterize certain races of man- 

kind as volatile, effervescent in temperament; to say that they 


go off half-cocked in times of national stress or excitement; 
that they act by uncontrollable impulse in times of national 
crises, and are not guided by deep reasoning and cool, deliberate, 
logical thinking. And yet we ourselves forget that, with all 
the various agencies of immediate publicity that in one form 
and another disseminate ideas and conflict of ideas throughout 
this broad land of ours, we can and do ourselves at times arouse 
more tempests in teapots at the breakfast tables in our country 
morning after morning as the years go by than perhaps any 
other highly enlightened people on earth. 

One reason for it is the very fact that our marvelous facili- 
ties for instant communication with one another or compara- 
tively jmmediate transportation of persons and literature may 
be used as thoughtlessly at times as they may be employed to 
good purpose at others. We have here in America wonderful 
resources for invoking the often to be dreaded awful power of 
making 100,000,000 people all think of the same thing at the 
same time. Another reason for it is that, proud as we are of 
our national unity, of our fast growing and developing national 
self-consciousness, we are in fact anything but one people 
racially. 

We are, considered in the matter of racial origin and char- 
acteristics, the most diverse people of a higher order of civiliza- 
tion assembled under one flag anywhere on the globe. We repre- 
sent among ourselves the greatest variety of inherited racial 
characteristics, tendencies, traditions, sentiments, and ambitions 
that can be found anywhere on earth in any one compact ter- 
ritory that is governed by the most enlightened standards of 
the most enlightened people now making history. It is our 
magnificent hope that time will mold us all into a homogeneous 
mass, with such a blend of all that is best in every family among 
us that there shall some day inhabit this part of the earth the 
noblest and best of all races that ever came out of the womb 
of time, and that that race will be called American. 

But there is no such thing as an American race to-day, un- 
less we find it in the Indian. We are not a race; we are simply 
a political entity. 

WHAT AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP MEANS. 


If this were the time and occasion to go further into the 
philosophy of our present situation and discuss some very press- 
ing social and political problems that are vitally involved in it, 
we might ask ourselves some very serious questions and lay 
down some mighty important postulates. 

Say what we will about troops and armament, tactics and 
strategy, military strength potential and military strength im- 
mediately available, the first step in national preparedness for 
the liberties of peace or for a war of defense is to find out who 
among our own citizens are at heart truly American nationals, 
and who, on the other hand, sharing our plenty and abusing 
our hospitality, are masking under the guise of nationals while 
their hearts beat te the rhythm of war drums that may some 
day sound the call to arms against our very selves. 

We have been all too indulgent and easy-going in this land for 
many generations past, have paid little heed to some of these 
problems that must one day come to vex us if we do not arouse 
to them before it is too late. It is high time we began to find 
out for ourselves at least two things about our boasted Amer- 
ican citizenship: First, what duties and obligations, what as- 
pirations and consecration to national ideals, it entails upon 
those who bear its privileges here at home among us; and what 
guaranty of protection to life and property it carries with it 
when those who bear it venture on peaceful errands abroad. 

However, we are not to deal with that aspect of the situation 
now in the consideration of this pending legislation. 

But we ought not to lose sight of the lesson of all this as we 
give our best thought to the consideration of this very question 
of preparedness for national defense. After we haye made 
due reckoning of all the factors of proper national self-respect, 
all the truly patriotic impulses that should animate us in our 
relations to each other and to the world; after we have con- 
sulted the best practical idealism that estimates our due share 
in the attainment of a higher civilization and the means of 
wisely safe-guarding every element in it after it has been made 
our own, we should still think of the stubborn fact that just 
at this time, with all the Eastern Hemisphere ablaze with war, 
we are likely to entertain ideas and advance propositions for 
future national security and the sacrifices that ought and must 
be made for it that by and by, in cooler, calmer times, we shall 
not be quite so willing to undertake. 


We are daily ourselves that we nre very serene 


persuading 
and coolly calculating about this, but we know in our heart of 
hearts that we would not be human beings like our unfortunate 
brethren in the battle fields across the seas if we were not sub- 
consciously, at least, influenced in some degree by the smoke 
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of gunpowder that is wafted into our own peaceful atmosphere 
from the horrible scenes abroad. It would not be extravagant 
to say that no country is in its normal thinking mind to-day, 
nor could it be expected to be with pretty much all the world 
turned upside down. 

“THE WORLD TURNED UPSIDE DOWN. 


Now, I believe that just because pretty much all the world 
appears to be turned upside down is the first and greatest rea- 
son why we should make most unusual preparations for national 
defense. I believe with ali my soul that our present-day Mili- 
tary Establishment is most inadequate even for its purposes in 
normal times, and glaringly so as related to the conditions of 
to-day. I abate not one jot or tittle of my implicit faith in the 
proposition that this country now needs and will continue to 
need a scheme of national defense and the military force to 
realize its effectiveness that is far and away greater than any- 
thing we have ever maintained before. I even go so far as to 
argue that our danger from possible war is not so likely to be 
realized in the midst of the present European conflict as it will 
be when that war is over—perhaps years after it is over. 

So that I am not yielding any of my convictions upon the im- 
mediate necessity for preparedness for war when I still further 
urge that we must, at the very time we are planning the reor- 
ganization and reconstitution of our military forces on a greater 
scale, keep also in mind that fact, that we are making these 
estimates and doing this work in the heat of an atmosphere sur- 
charged with abnormal forces and relations of forces. For that 
reason we must by the best that is in us so lay our plans at this 
time that we shall not find that we have been carried beyond 
the reasonable bounds of far-sighted prudence and committed 
ourselyes to some details and features of our enterprise that 
never will stand the test of calmer thought when the air is 
car once more. In other words, we are hoping to build for 
the Army this time something that will remain with us as a 
permanent establishment, something that will be so carefully 
deliberated, so wisely constructed, that the greater part, at least, 
of its essential features will stand the test of time in our genera- 
tion, war or no war. 

The air is just now full of all manner of suggestions for the 
practical realization of the great patriotic impulse that is be- 
hind this whole idea. Men are promising the greatest of per- 
sonal sacrifices of time and leisure, the most laudable devotion 
of self-denial for years to come, that they may, as they say, 
learn how to be soldiers and be enrolled as part of the citizen 
soldiery sworn to the national defense in time of need. Propo- 
sitions for this and for that organization or undertaking on the 
part of all classes of people among us are seriously put for- 
ward on all sides, some of them with palpable germs of practi- 
cality in them, some of them as empty as dreams. The whole 
country is stirred to a pitch that one might almost call military 
ecstasy about these matters, and good resolutions are fast mak- 
ing easy a good many national regrets hereafter. 

What I want to suggest is that in the midst of all this we 
keep our heads, that we never forget how prone we are to these 
great and noble impulses, how easily we make these splendid 
resolutions of self-denial and tax-bearing in time of stress, and 
how easily, like the poor, weak mortals that we are, we forget 
all about them when the excitement is past and gone, 


BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE, 


I want to see our military establishment reconstructed on 
greater and stronger lines than ever before. But I want the 
plans so well laid, so carefully deliberated, so sensibly esti- 
mated, that they will stand the test of both peace and war. 
We are planning a great military institution while the tide of 
popular excitement is running high. I want its foundations so 
well laid and its superstructure so secure that we shall have 
all of it left to us in that inevitable day when the tide goes out 
again, 

So much for the general character of the propositions put 
forth in this bill. I will not attempt to discuss the measure in 
detail because all that will be done by the committee when the 
bill is considered in debate under the five-minute rule. I want 
to say something now about the urgent necessity for making 
plans for national defense at this time, regardless of the par- 
ticular merits of this or any other similar measure that may 
come before us in this Congress. 

THE PROBLEM OF NATIONAL DEFENSE, 


The truth is that the minds of the American people that 
once not a great while ago would have been shocked beyond 
expression at the mere suggestion of the Lusitania affair have 
been for so long fed daily upon the bloody details of the hor- 
rors of the world’s greatest war of all time that they are be- 
coming well-nigh benumbed, losing their sense of proportion and 
the true perspective of human sympathies and emotions. Indeed, 
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we stand so far self-accused in this regard that we must plead 
guilty of what would in normal times amount to a constantly 
diminishing self-respect, else we would never have peaceably 
submitted to the repeated outrages upon our citizens and the 
national honor that we have borne during the past 20 months. 
As we grow more and more calloused to these terrible tales of 
slaughter of human beings by wholesale, so we are, perhaps, 
more and more indifferent to the suggestion that war can ever 
come to us. We are well-nigh hypnotized by horror, and are no 
longer the coldly, sensibly calculating Americans that the world 
reckoned us in former days. 
OUR DUTY TO THE WORLD. 


Some of our friends have argued that any unusual increase 
in our military forces at this time may be construed as in spirit, 
at least, a threatened breach of neutrality, or, if not that, at 
best a policy that will prejudice our attitude before the world 
as a Nation religiously devoted to peace and anxious to play 
the rôle of peacemaker among the nations of the world. I am 
not so sure that this country has any mission in this direction. 
I am more inclined to the opinion that we will do better to 
demonstrate to the world that our own idea of a self-governing 
nation is a practical one and that it is working out its own 
ideals of peace in a peaceable manner right here at home than 
to set out upon any Quixotic notion that we are so spiritual 
ourselves, so highly illumined in an exalted sense of world 
responsibility, that it is our sacred duty to mind other people’s 
business because they are incapable of doing it on such a high 
plane as we follow ourselves. 

OUR DUTY TO OURSELVES. 

But let me suggest this to those who fear the consequences of 
preparations of the character contemplated in this proposed 
legislation: If the present war in Europe presents a world 
situation so critical that the United States should make every 
honest effort to keep out of it, and if we are almost constantly 
trembling now with fear lest we be unable to do that, then it 
must surely be critical enough to warn us to stop and think and 
plan- what we would have to do if we could not keep out, or if 
we should be involved in a war that might some time follow it. 

If there is any one thing that the present situation of this 
country in this regard teaches us at all, it is that we have too 
long unheeded the repeated warnings of those among us who in 
years past have urged us to be ready for just such an emergency 
as confronts us to-day. Advocates of national preparedness of 
yesterday were laughed to scorn as they foretold that some day 
this country might find itself threatened by war with a superior 
armed power. Not a day goes by now that does not see us 
trembling lest we wake up on the morrow to find it so. 

SOME MISTAKES OF PACIFISTS. 


Still we are asked, “ What is behind all this agitation for 
national preparedness for war?” The answer is simply, His- 
tory.” Nations are no better in morals, no loftier in purpose, than 
the individuals that compose them. That sounds rather platitudi- 
nous, to be sure, but like many other platitudes it has fallen on 
dull ears too many times already. We keep going on about our 
business here in this country, generation after generation, 
serenely trusting to the fond hope that inasmuch as we have no 
national purpose to despoil other peoples, no other peoples will 
ever be tempted to despoil us. It is true we read in school days 
of wars that were largely inspired by the same old human greed 
of gain and lust of power and dominion, but we closed the 
book and our education at the same time, lulled our fancy with 
the comforting thought that all history was made and im- 
prisoned between book covers before we came on the earth. 

We soothed ourselves with the comforting reflection that 
nations have become “ civilized” in our own time and never 
will make war any more. It is true that now and then this 
solacing philosophy has been jarred a bit by some warlike 
demonstrations in other parts of the earth. It is true that we 
have seen war follow war in some regions remote, maybe, but 
the warning did not come home to us, and we were well-nigh 
on the way toward scrapping every battleship that was not 
already decaying of its own accord, dismounting every fieldpiece 
and burning up the very formula for making gunpowder, when 
the greatest war of all history broke out, to include within its 
belligerents well-nigh all the civilized world but us and a few 
small neighbors. 

I repeat, nations are no better in morals, no loftier in purpose, 
than the individuals that compose them. Indeed, one might 
very well undertake to contend in an academic discussion of the 
proposition that, if anything, they are worse. It is a fact well 


known of our own experience that many a man will blink at his 
Government’s doing a thing that for moral reasons he would not 
think of doing himself. Government is an impersonal, intangi- 
ble thing, you know, while human beings must face direct, 
immediate, and personal responsibility for their own acts.“ 
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` “THIS IS THE LAST OF WAR.” 


After every war of modern times there have not been lacking 
men to prophesy that that was the last of war. After every war 
of unusual duration, that left nations apparently exhausted by 
the terrible struggle, left them to mourn enormous losses among 
the finest and the best of the manhood in their lands, left them 
to cure for multitudes of widows and orphans, left them to help 
support n mournful roll of hideously crippled veterans, left them 
to rebuild waste places, regain commerce, struggle beneath a 
burden of debt, and wrestle with desolation, hunger, disease, and 
poverty—after every such great historic catastrophe many men 
have said that such a nation can not for many a generation, at 
least, become a belligerent power again and participate in an- 
other such struggle as that which recently well-nigh wrecked 
it forever. 

And yet every lesson of history from the earliest times proves 
exactly the contrary. One has only to study for a little while 
the history of Europe from the days of the Napoleonic wars, a 
little over a century ago, down to the present time to find that 
nation after nation went through just such an experience only 
to emerge in the end with a reinvigorated vitality, a new na- 
tional consciousness and pride, a reawakened national purpose, 
and the inspiration to a redoubled and better organized energy 
that raised it to a plane of economic wealth and social great- 
ness it had never reached before. One may debate the contrari- 
ness of logic, the seemingly inexplicable ordering of things 
that brings this all about, but it is the truth, and every page 
of history that deals with war testifies to it. 

I will admit that simply because these benefits do come out of 
war despite its frightful horrors and unspeakable miseries is no 
reason why nations should invite war or even run the risk need- 
lessly to become involved in war. War is 2 calamity to any peo- 
ple that must bear it, no matter how beneficial to posterity its re- 
sults may ultimately prove to be. But I do suggest that when we 
know that any civilization that is destined to live at all and is 
founded upon race ideals that are determined to persist is not 
ruined by war, when we know that war does not have the effect 
of putting these great nations out of the forces on this globe to 
be reckoned with even to the death, it is folly for us in America 
to sit idly by with contentment in our fool’s paradise and say, 
“When this war in Europe is over all the powers will be so ex- 
hausted that they can make no more war, and we shall be safe.” 

THE MENACE TO THE UNITED STATES. 


What is likely to happen after the great European war is 
over? Of course, the wise man will not prophesy much in detail 
about such a thing as that, but the man of ordinary vision, if 
he interprets a few simple lessons of history the way they have 
interpreted themselves from generation to generation for many 
centuries, may easily lay down a rough outline that it will be 
safe enough to keep in mind and prepare for, on general prin- 
ciples, at all events. 

Remember, first, that for several decades past the United 
States has been steadily climbing toward the first place in the 
world’s industrial wealth and commerce. It has been notori- 
ously the most prosperous country on earth, and, as such, the 
most envied. While in the natural course of events it would 
have taken, perhaps, many decades more before its growth in 
business and money profits would have placed it in the lead, 
the war has had the effect of arresting the competition of its 
most dangerous rivals, of diverting thei: opportunities for gain 
to itself, or even causing them to pour hitherto unheard-of sums 
of money from their own lands into our coffers. 

So, not because we have all at once developed a superiority 
in industrial pursuits and commerce of our own accord, but 
simply because we have through the caprice of fate become the 
residuary legatee of a great part of the world at war, it is not 
improbable that we are destined to take this long-sought first 
rank among the powers of the earth soon after the war is over, 
if we do not even hold it now. 

In the stress of rivalry among nations for wealth and power, 
competition is for the most part invariably directed toward the 
leader for the time. Community of interest, not by any means 
inherent friendship, makes all secondary powers in the race 
more or less regardless of one another while the struggle con- 
tinues among them to gain the trade and its opportunities for 
wealth and aggrandizement that the leading power is with- 
holding from them all in common. Hitherto, while viewed with 
ill-concealed jealousy as some day to be the leading power in 
this race for world wealth and commercial supremacy, the 
United States has been comparatively free from most of the 
frictions and international disputes that inevitably accompany 
this race for dominion in the trade of the globe's markets. We 


have been permitted to grow practically unmolested because the 
powers of continental Europe had other aims for their enterprise 
and energy, and our hour had not yet struck. 


LIII —274 


COMMERCE BREEDS WARS, 


When this war is over, when the nations of the Old World 
set about recouping their fallen fortunes, rebuilding their forges 
and factories, making their devastated lands once more inhabit- 
able and productive, once more seeking for the old and for new 
avenues of trade by which to repay the staggering financial 
losses that have befallen them, when the taxpayers of these 
countries begin to groan under the awful burden of debt that 
is piled up on their shoulders and that promises to be bequeathed 
as n melancholy legacy to generations yet unborn—then will 
be the time when all the eyes in the Eastern Hemisphere will 
turn with envious glances to the young giant of the western 
world who has fattened during the period of their misfortunes. 
Then will be the time when the United States will begin to feel 
the pressure of trade rivalry as it has never felt it before. 

And if we learn anything from the history of commerce, we 
know that, directly or indirectly, it is the cause of more wars in 
these modern times than probably any other interest of mankind. 

Of course nations in these days of so-called enlightened civili- 
zation are altogether too cunning to make the greed of trade and 
commerce an ostensible and avowed cause for war. But com- 
merce, the pursuit of world trade; more than any other one 
thing is the occasion for constant and complicated personal rela- 
tions of the peoples of the various nations of the earth with each 
other. It brings into the closest of association or the keenest of 
rivalry the wits and interests of men from the uttermost parts 
of the earth. It is the occasion of a never-ceasing coming and 
going up and down upon the waters of the earth. It assembles 
in all harbors ships of peace and ships of war of all manner of 
men. It employs every means of transportation from burden- 
bearing coolies to the fastest of modern express trains in every 
corner of the earth, and jostles together in the most freakish 
way and often under the most delicate and strained circum- 
stances strange men from strange lands that know little in 
common except the desire for money. 

And the trade of the world is capricious. Every textbook on 
political economy may work out what theory it will about the 
balance of trade and the ideal system of world marketing and 
exchange of products and commodities with equal benefit to both 
sides to the transaction, so that all the ledgers of all the world 
may show trial balances that figure out all sides making a 
profit, a just and altogether righteous distribution of gain, and 
all the world prosperous and happy. And then comes along 
some circumstance altogether unforeseen and unforeseeable, and 
a large part of the earth may be lacking food at home and have 
no sufficiently available credit in any bank or foreign exchange 
with which to relieve the distress of its own people. 

Through all such diverse ways as these commerce constantly 
sows the seed of friction among the people of the world. An 
agency of untold, incalculable benefit to humanity and civiliza- 
tion in its primal intent, it is at the same time the potential 
parent of hatreds and wars innumerable, and always has been. 


DANGER TO US WHEN THE WAR IS OVER. 


So I say if we are not to have reason to dread war in the 
midst of the terrible conflict now raging in Europe—and I doubt 
very much if we are—we must not lose sight of the pregnant 
fact that after this war is over, after the nations now in arms 
have begun to recuperate and seek again their lost places in the 
world of trade and industrial progress, the United States of 
America, the only great power on earth unscathed by this ter- 
rible affliction, the only great power sustaining no losses of 
account by it and actually waxing rich and richer indirectly 
because of it, must take heed lest it find itself for the first time 
in its history the solitary object of the jealous rivalry of any 
or all the powers of the Old World. 

INTRIGUES OF FOREIGN DIPLOMACY, 

If we are attacked at all, if we are drawn into a war at all, 
it doubtless will not be by a manifest declaration of hostilities 
based upon an openly avowed jealousy and covetousness. It 
will be the result of probably several years of oft-repeated dis- 
putes and friction, all growing out of the complexities of inter- 
course in the struggle for world trade, and each put away in 
memory to tally one on the score of bitterness and hatred until 
the opportune day dawns when shifty diplomacy and unscrupu- 
lous intrigue can so cunningly play the cards that the United 
States will be at war With a jealous rival who maintains, may- 
be with some superficial show of reason, that the responsibility 
for any war at all is all on us. 

In days that do not go back of our own generation just exactly 
this same shrewd play has been inyoked by nations in Europe, 
and with success. 

“ BALANCE OF POWER ™ DOCTRINE. 

Undoubtedly one of the results of the European war will be 

something of a readjustment of social and political conditions 
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and policies in the nations now at arms against each other. 
There is much reason to anticipate that such will be the case, 
and there might be some satisfaction at other times and in other 
places in dwelling upon some of the aspects that these changes 
are likely to take. But there is one possibility among them 
that I think we can not afford to neglect just at this time. In 
the first proposal of it perhaps it may be thought by some to be 
rather fanciful or a strain of the imagination, but stranger 
things have happened, for all that, and this may be one yet to 
happen, for all that we know now. 

For many generations before the present conflict the state- 
craft of Europe has occupied itself, among other large con- 
tinental problems of concern, with attempts to maintain what 
was known as the balance of power among the nations with 
their ever-increasing multitudes of people that were forced to 
dwell together in its cramped and confining area. The constant 
fear that some great militaristic nation would sooner or later 
gain dominion over the territory by subduing to its rule the 
various nations and races beside it and compelling them to sup- 
port it by their own industry, taxation, and military service as 
the only means of preserving their physical existence at all, 
has been responsible for this European doctrine, and the re- 
sorts it has followed to keep patched up and presentable from 
generation to generation what has amounted to nothing less 
than an armed truce that finally burst out into the present hor- 
rible conflagration. 

During the progress of this policy of maintaining the so- 
called balance of power, we have seen congresses of rulers and 
statesmen unblushingly rend smaller nations apart, upset their 
governments, distribute their peoples among their own domin- 
ions regardless of their natural inclinations or love of home 
and country, and even divide the men of one race, who by 
every instinct of nature would fare best in a governmental 
community of their own kind and making, and partition them 
off to each other with a nonchalance that was brutal even if en- 
forced by a specious pretense of world safety and benefit to 
civilization. This game has been played before our very eyes 
for decades and even centuries, and yet we have tried to de- 
ceive ourselves into the notion that the world was growing bet- 
ter, that civilization was becoming more and more ideal, and 
that the lion and the lamb were fast getting ready to lie down 
together. 

Once the races of men fought each other for temporal do- 
minion largely, not merely because of the glory and pride of 
conquest, but because organized industry and trade were com- 
paratively unknown and nations could prosper for a time by 
despoiling one another with the sword. Now comes the era of 
industrial competition and the struggle for dominion of the 
money markets of the world. 

STRUGGLE TO REGAIN WORLD'S TRADE. 

Let me suggest for your consideration the possibility that, 
after this war is over and the crippled combatants set about 
reestablishing themselves in industrial pursuits and wealth 
against the next great day of world conflict that is bound to 
come, maybe the doctrine in Europe will be, not the resumption 
of the old policy of balance of power, so far as military strength 
and territorial aggrandizement go, but the balance of power in 
the world’s trade. What if there should prove to be some day 
a combination in Europe to control the trade of the world? 
What if these powers now at war with each other, realizing for a 
time to come the futility of hostilities for any purpose of ter- 
ritorial expansion, should all see a common rival and a common 
interest in a common rival, especially if the bread and butter 
and clothing and comfort of their people, now made unspeak- 
ably miserable by the calamities of war, should be seriously re- 
stricted by the quasimonopoly of commerce and trade held by 
any more favorably situated peoples—and those peoples should 
happen to be over here in America? 

„WHO IS TO ATTACK US?” 

But we are asked, Who is to attack us?“ The answer is 
and must be, We do not know.” And not to know who our 
possible antagonist may be is even more threatening to our 
security than if we did. A foreseen foe may be anticipated, his 
warlike preparations discounted, his probable strategy fore- 
east and studied, and his armed strength and matériel esti- 
mated and may be overmatched. At all events, in long eras 
preceding the actual clash of arms, it is possible to safeguard 
in many ways against the menace and encroachments of a 
nation that maybe has some historic reason for revenge upon 
us or easily understandable and plain temptation to aggrandize- 
ment at our expense. It is the element of surprise, the menace 
of the unexpected, that is most to be dreaded in war. 

When we enter at all upon speculations about war, we must 
prepare our minds to set aside pretty much all the rules and 
maxims by which men and nations may calculate their expec- 


tations in intercourse with each other in times of peace. Ac- 
cording to the spirit of Christian civilization, war is an 
anachronism, and like all such is not reducible to the common 
laws of common times and experiences. We may study his- 
tory and philosophize over its lessons as we will, in the end we 
may be reasonably sure of only one fundamental conclusion: 
That war always has been, is now, and shows no sign of ces- 
sation, and that the wisest man on earth can not tell when, 
where, and why the next war may break out. 


FUTILITY OF FORECASTING NATIONAL POLICIES. 


If it is more or less idle to attempt to forecast reasons why 
one nation may or may not go to war with another, it is no 
less so to speculate why such and such nations are likely to 
form offensive and defensive alliances. There often appears 
to be a suggestion of logic in the lay of events and conditions 
that prompts such a forecast, but history repeatedly shows how 
vain it is. I am moved to dwell upon this for a moment because 
some of our brethren have been more or less busy in later 
months figuring out various combinations of world powers 
that would do thus and so to our possible enemy, if by any un- 
lucky chance we should become involved in war ourselves. 
And the general trend of their prophecies has been that other 
interests than ours would help to protect us against any likely 
foe when we did not even half try to protect ourselves. 

In this connection we might do well to remember that the 
Triple Alliance appeared to be a fixture in European policies. 
Germany, Austria, and Italy might be depended upon to stand 
by each other in war, and every calculation of theorists ap- 
pears to have been based upon that as a foregone conclusion. 
But when the strain came, Italy left her partners and joined 
the allies, Japan and Russia, that only a few years ago were 
locked in combat, are now sworn allies, and there is talk of 
the warmest reciprocal understanding between them when the 
war is over. The Crimea in 1854 saw Russia fighting Great 
Britain, France, and Sardinia, or the beginning of the present 
Kingdom of Italy. Sixty years later all four of these powers 
are aligned to fight two empires that in the form we know were 
not in existence at that time. And similar instances may be mul- 
tiplied as long as one is content to keep at the books and pick 
them off. 

GREATEST CRISIS IN HISTORY CONFRONTS WORLD, 


This is a sobering and a solemn problem that confronts us. 
It is not one to be discussed with easy elegance of rhetoric by 
literary assemblies in most approved academic atmosphere, 
coming to no resolution thereon; not one to be declaimed with 
mock-heroic outbursts of pseudopatriotic spirit on popular plat- 
forms, pledging all America to one sublime self-sacrifice, com- 
ing to no resolution thereon; not one to be flippantly ridiculed 
out of all consideration as the mere phantom of disordered im- 
aginations or the subtle device of greedy capitalists to fool the 
multitude for more inordinate gains, showing no possible resolu- 
tion whatever. 

Whether we like to acknowledge the bitter truth or not, we 
are face to face with a world crisis such as was never before 
written in all the story of mankind. 

No matter how deeply intrenched were many of our hitherto 
cherished ideals of man’s duty to himself and his neighbors, 
no matter how eagerly some of us had begun to welcome what 
were believed to be the first most promising signs of the dawn 
of universal peace and the realization at last of the brotherhood 
of man, we find ourselyes—all of us, of whatever opinion—face 
to face with a staggering reality. 

One might almost say without conscious exaggeration that 
the greater part of the world has gone mad. 

There is no more safe reckoning upon what sensate beings 
and responsible governments of their own making or choice may 
be inclined to do or may do in the midst of the terrible strain 
that is now put upon the minds and impulses of millions of our 
fellow creatures with deadly weapons in their hands and all the 
malice of war, death, and destruction in their hearts. Mere 
philosophizing, academic speculation upon probabilities, or any 
other similar resorts of reason and judgment approved in nor- 
mal times are not safe guides alone in this extremity. 


WE HAVE NO “ FRIENDS” EXCEPT OURSELVES. 


Saddening as the thought must be to all of us, the people of 
the United States must make up their minds that, tried in the 
last test, measured by the last rule, weighed by the last scruple, 
they have no certain friends upon this broad earth except them- 
selves. 

And they must quietly, reasonably, and with cool, calm de- 
liberation prepare themselves to face any eventuality that may 
be the immediate or the distant product of this awful world 
cataclysm, 
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We have great reason to hope and to believe, it is true, that 
in some way or another the old order of things will some day 
right itself and be even a better order of things than we have 
ever known before. It has always proven so before in other 
times of national peril, and it will doubtless prove so yet again, 
or else all our conceptions of Providence have gone a-glimmer- 
ing and the world is given over to chaos and self-destruction. 
We must not believe that that can be true; but we can not 
doubt—we must not, in peril of our very national existence, 
dare to forget—that while civilization is shaken to the very 
center as it is, we owe it to ourselves and our posterity as 
sensible men to take every reasonable precaution against a 
world that is running amuck. ’ 


AMERICA’S EXPERIMENT OF SBLF-GOVERNMENT. 


Three hundred years ago the fathers founded on this virgin 
continent the beginnings of a social order and political idealism 
that we have fondly called cur American concept of civilization. 
It was an experiment in a new kind of government for mankind, 
an experiment that was designed to evolve new ideas and realiza- 
tions of civic liberty, freedom of mind, and social righteousness. 
It is still an experiment. The fathers fled from the oppression 
and tyranny of centuries-old institutions of government and 
social order in Europe to plant this new idea of man’s destiny 
ina new land. Succeeding generations of men have watched and 
tended it as it grew and flourished, and each in its turn has 
poured out its lifeblood in war that it might survive. 

All through the ages at various times and in various lands 
other men have sought to work out other experiments in govern- 
ment and social order that might bear some fruit of hopefulness 
for the ultimate freedom of mankind. All of them in their turn 
have failed and been forgotten, save here and there one or an- 
other that has been set up to be tried since the American idea has 
given such promise of some day being realized in very truth. 


NO PLACE LEFT TO BEGIN AGAIN. 


The world has been becoming crowded since the days when the 
fathers of American liberty found this new land open to their 
mission, so that to-day there is not a spot on the face of the earth 
where any people of race stock sufficient to achieve great things 
of world moment may go and undertake their mission for human- 
51 in a region unoccupied and suited to their life and its neces- 

ties. 

The world’s greatest experiment in the struggle for the emanci- 
pation of mankind from the thraldom of the errors of the past 
is taking place right here in America to-day, the last bit of earth 
providentially left open and unpeopled for countless ages after 
the world was old, indeed. If our experiment fails, either 
through our own folly or that of our children, or if it fails 
because we do not prize our institutions and our civilization 
enough to defend and to die for them there is no other land 
on the face of the globe where the same or a better experiment 
under similar conditions may be begun again. 

Let us have something beside dollars and cents in our calcu- 
lations upon the great problem that is before us now. Let us 
partake of something of the noble sentiment that through all 
these generations since Plymouth Rock and Jamestown has 
made such ungrudging sacrifices for us. We are not a warlike 
people by instinct or cultivated nature. We do not design to 
make war upon other peoples. In the midst of all the frightful 
carnage, the cataclysm of horrors that shocks the civilized world 
to-day, we may well fear the worst even as at the same time we 
fervently hope for the best. This matter has passed beyond the 
stage of mere political economy or cash balances and businesslike 
reckoning on probabilities. 

We are driven to the necessity for arming ourselves, not to 
enlarge or stimulate our civilization by conquest, but actually to 
preserve it from possible destruction. 

The world calls us commercial and greedy. Shall we not show 
it, if need be, that we are ready to fight to the death to protect 
something we regard as infinitely higher than factory chimneys? 

This extract from President Monroe’s message of December 3, 
1822, referring to conditions in Europe, reads as if it might have 
been written to-day, and is as true to-day as it was when Con- 
gress heard it 94 years ago: 

+ * œ distant as we are from the troubled scene and faithful to 


they are blessed and to surpass all others in sustaining the necessary 
burthens and in submitting to sacrifice to make such preparation, it is 
undoubtedly the people of these States. 

Mr. KAHN. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Powers]. 


[Mr. POWERS addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT] 
kindly use some of his time? 

Mr. DENT. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. QUIN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I desire to say that 
this bill, as you see from the report, comes from the committee 
with a unanimous backing. Democrats and Republicans alike 
all agree to this bill. While there are some features in it that 
every man could not subscribe to, yet as a whole the committee 
have reported to this House what they considered the best bill 
that could be brought forth under all of the circumstances. 
According to the judgment of a large majority of that committee, 
a standing army of 140,000 men is all that this country needs 
now, and the committee had to back them in their judgment 
the Secretary of War, Hon. Lindley M. Garrison, and the Chief 
of Staff, Gen. Scott, both of whom your committee recognized 
as able to give advice on that vital question. 

The National Guard provision is a substitute for the con- 
tinental army scheme that was proposed by Secretary of War 
Garrison and connived at by some few others. The committee 
believe that the National Guard is the proper source from which 
a citizen soldiery can be drawn in this Republic. The National 
Guard in each State will naturally get the best, the most active, 
and among the most patriotic young men of each community, 
and the evidence before our committee demonstrated that the 
present National Guard of 129,000 men is composed of strong, 
virlle, and patriotic young men. 

Then the question of the federalization of the National Guard 
came up. There are many good lawyers on the committee, 
and we are advised that the President of this Nation had some 
of the best lawyers at his command to pass upon the question of 
the constitutionality of this provision; and it is the unanimous 
belief of your committee, and the opinion of the legal advisers 
of the President, that the scheme of federalization comes within 
the Constitution, and that in the imminence of war or in actual 
war every member of the National Guard at once, which means 
each company, battalion, and regiment, with their officers, as 
units, drafted by the President, becomes a member of the Stand- 
ing Army of this Republic, and the companies, battalions, and 
so forth, as units, will become units in the Regular Army, to be 
sent without the borders of this Nation or anywhere else where 
duty may call. 

So that question is, in the minds of the committee, absolutely 
settled. Your citizen soldiery then will be built up to a num- 
ber equal to or greater than the continental army scheme pro- 


Then the cost amounts to little. This bill provides that the 
private soldier in the National Guard gets only $48 a year 
provided he attends all the drills required. The captains and 
all officers above him get $500 a year, first lieutenants $240, 
and second lieutenants $200 a year, and nobody else to be paid 
any officers’ salaries. From an economic standpoint the Na- 
tional Guard was the only proposition that your committee 
could say would build up a strong citizen soldiery in this coun- 
try at a very small cost. We owe it to the taxpayers of this 
country to consider them first in the formation of the citizen 
soldiery. No one, unless he goes back on the Chief of Staff, 
who is an expert, and on the Secretary of War, the highest 
authority of this Nation in the War Department, can believe 
that we are justified in calling up and making a greater stand- 
ing army than 140,000. As the chairman [Mr. Hay] explained 
to you in his remarks, this bill has an elasticity about it that 
allows more than that number of men when the President calls. 
We know from the evidence before the committee that under 
present conditions you can not get a standing army in this 
country of more than 140,000 men. We know that men are not 
going to volunteer any faster in the future than they have in 
the past. With all of this talk about war, and the European 
war having been in progress for more than 19 months, the 
number of enlistments in the Regular Army has not increased, 
and it will not do so in the future. We are now almost at war 
with Mexico. 

I have been one of those who believed that we ought to stay 
out of Mexico; but since Villa has come up into the United States, 
attacked a town, set fire to houses, and murdered women and 
children in the nighttime at Columbus, N. Mex., I am proud 
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that the United States has seen fit to go after him. [Applause.] 
And I hope that they will send enough soldiers with big enough 
and long-range enough guns to shell the mountains and canyons 
of Mexico so that neither a jay bird nor a rabbit can live there 
for 16 months. [Applause.] I hope it will jar the whole popu- 
lation of Mexico to such an extent that they will remember it for 
400 years and have respect for the American flag for all time. 
[Applause,] It is time that the United States Government is 
showing an iron hand in some matters, and in my judgment the 
President of this Nation has done the wisest thing possible when 
he has ordered the soldiery to go into Mexico and get Mr. Villa 
and that other gang of cutthroats, thieves, assassins, and mid- 
night marauders. [Applause.] 

But, gentlemen, it takes money and it takes soldiers to do 
that. Of course we know that Mexico is-not much to contend 
with. We realize the fact that we must prepare in this country 
to protect the Monroe doctrine in Mexico, South America, and 
elsewhere, and in my judgment that is one of the main reasons 
why this Congress should pass this military program just exactly 
as this committee has brought it out, a wise, economic, and judi- 
clous measure, that patriotism and duty to our constituents, to 
every man and interest in this Nation, demand of this Congress. 

This bill mobilizes the commercial interests and industrial 
enterprises of this country in time of war. It takes all of the 
present munition factories and puts them at the command of the 
President of the United States in war or imminence of war. 
This bill earries with it the idea that the railroads of this coun- 
try shall be commandeered by the United States in time of war. 
In other words, it is a practical, sensible measure. It has in it 
the authority to establish a plant to fix nitrogen from the at- 
mosphere. And let me tell you right now, gentlemen, if this 
Congress fails to put in the proposition to manufacture nitrates 
from the air it will be a most vital mistake, and you will be 
condemned from one end of this Nation to the other. The salt- 
peter mines down in the deserts of Chile, in South America, is 
the only source from which we can get nitrates to manufacture 
powder. ‘The evidence shows that in times of peace you can 
get enough, perhaps, from coke and coal products; but for actual 
war necessities, estimated at 180,000 tons of nitric acid, we must 
have the power to manufacture nitrates, and the nitrogen must 
come from the atmosphere that surrounds mother earth, Nitric 
acid is an absolute requisite in the manufacture of powder and 
all military explosives. Then if we need national defense at 
all, this is the most necessary thing in this bill, and we must 
make it a part of the law in order to be safe from any and all 
enemies who might cut us off from the supply in Chile. The 
greatest benefit to the Nation will be in the establishment of 
the nitrogen industry as a sure source of powder supply in the 
event of war and as a great economical advantage in giving 
cheap fertilizers for the farmers in time of pence. 

There are two reasons why this is the most necessary and vital 
thing for preparedness—both preparedness for war and prepar- 
edness for peace. You need this as an absolutely necessary 
potential of the essential element to manufacture explosives in 
time of war. 

You need it in time of peace for fertilizer in this country. Do 
you know my friends that the great farming class of this coun- 
try, according to the evidence before the committee, is paying 
about $75,000,000 a year for nitrogen that goes into fertilizers, 
and the bulk of it comes from Chile? Your Government, as an 
incident to this preparedness program should establish a plant, 
should cooperate with private capital; if the Government will 
not do it, to manufacture the phosphate or nitrate that goes to 
make up the fertilizing qualities of plants in this country. You 
can not possibly pass a real national-defense bill unless you have 
a nitrate plant established, and the evidence before our com- 
mittee shows that it could be done by water power, and that is 
the only reasonable and feasible way by which it could be done. 

It is proposed that this Government should construct a dam 
or dams and power house and install electrical machinery, in 
fact, develop the power and lease it, at interest cost to the Gov- 
ernment, to a company for the sole purpose of fixing nitrogen in 
times of war, and in times of peace to make fertilizer for the 
farmers and all the powder the Government needs in peace time. 
Let every friend of the farmer in this Congress vote to force 
the Government to reach up inte the atmosphere and pull down 
fertilizer at a cheap price for our farmers. 

The American Government ought to go into the business itself; 
but I am convinced that a majority of the Members of Congress 
would never agree to that. However, a Member who can fail 
to agree that the Government should go so far as to cooperate 
with private capital with Government supervision to control the 
plant and manufacture all the powder we need, and as an inci- 
dent the fertilizers that the farmers of this country must have 
and save the American farmers thereby $40,000,000 a year, in 


my judgment has a false conception of the obligation of this 
Government to the citizens. How can any of you vote against 
this provision? 

My friends, if we have all the preparation on earth and fail 
to put in the construction of a plant for making nitrogen from 
the atmosphere, your bill is a failure if you have war with a 
nation which could control the nitrate from Chile. Yonr bill 
would be an absolutely nonsensical one, for what use is it to have 
a hundred thousand machine guns and cannons and hundreds of 
thousands of men in the field with rifles in their hands unable to 
do anything for the want of powder? If you cut off the supply 
that we now get nitrate from, where are you going to get it? 
It is as plain as it can be that in a very short time our country 
would be destitue of all powder and explosives. We can not get 
a plant ready for operation under 12 months. Our country 
would be panic stricken; and the American people will not be 
fooled on that. < 

Some gentleman said before our committee that we could not 
do it because of a lobby. Some few of our committee said this 
feature would cause us to be criticized by the press. I saw one 
young man representing the Farmers’ Union of the country, and 
he said they were very anxious to get this nitrogen plant estab- 
lished so the farmers could get cheap fertilizer. I know he is 
right. I am for him and the farmers. I believe that the lobbyist 
here is the great Powder Trust that controls the saltpeter in 
Chile. I believe that is the lobby which is going to interfere 
and endeavor to keep this nitrate proposition from being made a 
law in this bill. That is the lobby I am afraid of. Now, I have 
not seen a lobbyist of the great Powder Trust, but I am like a 
farmer who passes by a little patch of vines and bushes in his 
field near the creek. He scents a very peculiar, strong, rank- 
smelling odor, and while he has not seen the polecat, yet he 
knows he is there, or has been there, because he can smell him. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mississippi 
has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER]. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, this bill makes a noise like 
preparedness; but it is not a noisy noise. 

SUITS ALL THE NEAR PACIFISTS. 


It is almost as still and almost as small as the still, small 
voice of the human conscience. This bill has not even awakened 
Henry Ford, and it has not brought a dissenting voice from a 
single one of the near-pacifist members of the Committee on 
Military Affairs. It seems to suit the pacifists all right. There 
are 91 pages and 20,000 words to this bill, and it gives us just 
two new regular soldiers for each word. Forty thousand addi- 
tional Regular soldiers is what it gives us. 

Plenty of words, but a scarcity of Regular Army men; and 
yet Regular Army men are exactly what we want and need. 

THE REGULAR ARMY MAN. 


There is nothing on earth that comes within gunshot of being 
“practically as good” as the Regular Army man. No amateur 
soldier can any more compare with a professional soldier than 
an amateur plumber can compare with a professional plumber. 
The lawyer who spends six days a week lawyering and one day 
a week soldiering is pretty certain to be six times as good a 
lawyer as he is a soldier. That is the fundamental trouble 
with our militia. Furthermore, I have not yet been carried 
away with this idea of an army of has beens, or reserves, as 
they are called; that is to say, an army largely made up of 
men who once upon a time have done a turn at soldiering. It 
may be all right to have a supplementary army of ex-soliliers, 
but I have a notion that the cheapest thing in the long run 
will be to maintain a good-sized regular force of about 300,000 
men, and then train our boys so that they will all know some- 
thing about how to fight if need be. 

I believe in compulsory military training for every young 
man, be he the son of a beggar or the son of a multimillionaire. 
I mean real, hard military training under real, hard military 
discipline, day in and day out, for a substantial period of time. 
I do not mean high-school drill and I do not refer to armory 
evolutions once a week in the long winter evenings. That kind 
of thing is military drill, not military training, where every 
youth is compelled to learn to subordinate his will to thnt of 
his officers. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not advocating compulsory 
military service in time of war. I hope that we can maintain 
the Army by volunteers in time of war, but I want those volun- 
teers to be trained men when they enlist. 

NEAR FEDERALIZATION. 

I think at all of the alleged federalization of the 

militia provided in the Hay and the Chamberlain bills. You 
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can not really federalize your militia so long as the States ap- 
point the officers, and I confess that I do not see the logic of 
Uncle Sam paying soldiers that some one else commands. 
Think of it; this Hay bill, and the Chamberlain bill also, for 
that matter, actually proposes that the State governors shall 
continue to command these 48 little armies while the Nation 


pays a big share of the bill. Suppose that some governor, of 
Massachusetts, for instance, were to order out his army to sup- 
press a strike, do you not think that Uncle Sam ought to have 
the right to say “Halt,” if he did not approve of the governor’s 
order of “ Forward, march” ? Well, if you pass either one of 
these bills, Uncle Sam will not have a word to say about it. 
He can pay the piper, but he can not name the tune. 
WHY NOT LISTEN TO THE WAR COLLEGE? 

What in the world is the use of having an elaborate War 
College here in Washington if we refuse to pay the slightest 
attention to anything which it says? Last summer the President 

. asked for a report as to our needs in the way of an army. 
The War College replied that we needed an army of 280,000 
regulars and 380,000 reserve regulars, not reserve militiamen, 
to.make us safe against invasion, in case our Navy were unable 
to retain control of the seas. Instead of this force, the Hay 
bill gives us in all 140,000 regulars and 60,000 reserve regulars, 
Instead of 660,000, the Hay bill gives us 200,000 regulars and 
regular has beens. 

WHAT THE NEW SECRETARY OF WAR SAYS. 

For the balance we are told that we must depend on 48 little 
armies of State militiamen hastily consolidated under national 
control. Oh, it is true that Chairman Hay, in his report on this 
bill, gives us a table showing 1,324,790 men, which he says are 
“men who will be at once available upon the passage of this 


bill.’ Let us see how that is. On March 9, 1916. I wrote a letter 
to the new Secretary of War, Mr. Baker. Here is what I 
wrote: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 9, 1916. 
To the honorable the SECRETARY OF WAR, s 
Washington, D. C. 

Sin: On pa 14 of Mr. Hay’s ig 5 on the new army bill, I find a 
statement t 1.324.790 men will at once available as a national 
force upon the passage of the Hay army bill. 

Calculating in the same way as Mr. Hay’s table is calculated, how 
many men are now a le as a national force without the passage 
of any at all? 1 

ery respectfully, 
15 . A. P. GARDNER. 


Here is Secretary Baker’s answer: 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 16, 1916. 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: 1, In reply to your letter of March 9, 1916, I would answer the 
question therein contained as follows: 

Using the same method of calculating as Mr. Hay adopted on page 14 
of his report on the new Army bill, we should now have available, 
without any legislation whatever, approximately the following number 
of men who have some military training: \ 


Hon. A. P. GARDNER, 


Regular Army, including Philippine Scouts 100,000 
Reserve of BL SE SES RO ae OE „000 
National G ... ͤ . 2 ˙ sO 
Men trained and in the country. 995, 790 


Tot ĩ — ne. — 1. 284. 790 


In other words, the o immediate effect of the pers of the House 
Army bill would be the increase of the Regular A: y 40,000 m 

and even that increase, being added in four annual increments, woul 
require about four years’ time to be recruited and a still longer time 


to become 


r Army at present 
increase grad- 


begi. 
the bill. 

Mr. Hay estimates that there are 995,790 men who have had military 
training and are now in the country. This estimated number includes 
270,200 men who have passed through the Regular Army in the past 
10 years, 395.590 men who have passed poten the National Guard, 
and 330,000 men who have —.—. through litary schools and col- 
leges in the same Pron No deduction is made for those who have 
died or become unfit for service. 

From the annual reports of The Adjutant General we find that dur- 
ing the past 10 years there have been discharged from the Army 
89,644 men who did not reenlist. If we estimate the number of these 
who have probably died or become physically unfit for service at 2 per 
cent per year, or 6,8 we would have remaining 82,796 instead of 
270,200 as estimated by Mr. Hay. These 82,796 men may be considered 
as kerig been adequately trained at date of discharge, but subsequent 
changes in methods, armament, etc., and the long separation of many 
of them from all connection with matters military make it unsafe to 
consider them as adequately trained except with to. diseipline. 
Three months’ intensive training probably would render them effective. 

It is believed that Mr. Hay’s estimate of the number of men who have 


passed through the National Guard is substantially correct, but none of 
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and about two-thirds of 
term of enlistment when 


pase 
stead of 330,000 estimated by 
matter of 5 5 only about 40,000 have graduated during the past 10 


ceremonies. Co: uenti. graduates are ade- 
quately trained. The class which will graduate in 1917 will have 
receiyed a much more adequate course of training. 

The only adequately trained men in the country are in the Regular 
Army and Army Reserve. The National Guard, those who have served 
therein, and the graduates of educational institutions having military 
training should. be considered as only partially trained. 

The numbers of each are as follows: 


Adequately trained : 
Regular Army, including Philippine Scouts. 100. 000 


ular Army Reserve- 2, 900 

Pa y trained: 
SS ee eee ieee: 0 
Others who have had some training.. 241, 800 
OG a ae rcs eet ance L 


Included under the heading Others who have had some training,” 
are 82,796 who have passed ugh the Regular Army, about 132,000 
less 2 per 3 annum allowance for deaths or physical disability, 
or about 121,200, who have completed an enlistment in the National 
Guard, and 40,000 less 2 per iN gat annum allowance for deaths or 
porsa disability, or about 37,800, who have graduated in the past 

0 years from itary schools and coll Except for about 1,100 

8 of military schools who have n list by The Adjutant 
eral, the Government has no knowledge of the present addresses ot 

any of these 241,800 men nor of the number of them that would be 
ling to volunteer for service in time of war. 

The 1 the House Army bill would increase the Regular 
. 40. men in a period of three to four years, would make a 
net increase of the Regular Army Reserve by about 16,000 men in a 
oo of about seven years, and would also increase the National 

and therefore the number of eee trained men available in 
the country, but to just what extent I am unable to predict. 

You w of course, erstand that accurate ormation on this 
subject is not available, and that therefore the figures I am giving you 
are at best only ns th Joc 

Very sincerely, Newrox D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 


Here is an analysis of Secretary Baker’s comment on the 
figures in Chairman Hay’s report: 

CHAIRMAN HAY’S REPORT SAYS. 

1. On 14 of his re Mr.“ 
Hay 8 t 1.324.700 — will 


be at once available on the passage 
of the Hay bill. 


SECRETARY BAKER SAYS. 


Secretary Baker says that cal- 
culating in the same way as Mr. 
Hay calculates there are now avail- 
able 1,284,790 men without pass- 
ing the Hay bill or any other 
Army bill at all. The Secretary 
makes this comment: “In other 
words, the only immediate effect of 
the passage of the House Army. 
bill would be the increase of the 
Regular Army by 40,000 men, and 
even that increase, being added in 
four annual increments, would re- 
quire about four years’ time to be 
recruited and a still longer time 
to become effective.” 

Secretary Baker says that our 
present reserve of the Regular 
Army is now only 2,875 men, but 
that it will ultimately be 46,000 
men, whether the Hay bill passes 
or not. ‘ihe Secretary further says 
that the Hay bill will ultimately 
increase the reserve by 16,000 men, 
but this increase will not begin to 
become Pree mg until ire wo, 
> years after the passage o e > 

3. Mr. Hax wee tat it is estt- The Secretary says that onl 
mated that 270 former Regu- “ 82,796 instead of 270.200, as esti- 
lars can be counted upon as part mated by Mr. Hay,” would be 
of our available mat available. About these 82,796, the 
Secretary makes the comment that 
it is “‘ansafe to consider them as 


2. Mr. Har says that the re- 
serve Regular Army will be 60,000 
men. 


adequately trained except with re- 
spect to line. Three months’ 
intensive ng probably would 


render them effective.” 

The Secretary says that Mr. 
Hay is correct and adds: But 
none of these men were really 
trained when discharged and about 
two-thirds of them were discharged 
before expiration of term of enlist- 
ment, when they bad received 

ng ranging from that im- 
rted in one day to that possible 
n S Dran completed enlistment 


The Secretary says that out of 
the 33,000 military students last 
year only 5.200 were graduated. 
On this basis, he says, we ob- 
tain a total of 52.00% instead of 
330,000 estimated by Mr. Hay.” 


4. Mr. Hay says that in the last 
10 years 395.590 men have passed 
through the National Guard. 


5. Mr. Hay says that 33,000 
through one 
e 
therefore, reckons that 330,000 of 


years and accordingly should be 
reckoned, 


on 
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A significant paragraph in the Secretary's letter is as follows: 


The only adequately trained men in the country are in the Regular 
Army and Army reserve, The National Guard, those who have served 
therein and the graduates of educational institutions, having military 
training, should be considered as only partially trained. 

The numbers of each are as follows: 

Adequately trained— 
Regular Army, including Philippine Scouts....--------- 
Regular Army, reserve — 
Partially trained 
National: Guard „ — 
Others who have had some training 


ATAR — 129, 000 
241, 800 
473, 700 

The Secretary concludes his letter with the following obser- 
yation: 

The J of the House Arm 

Army by 40,000 men in a period of three to four years, would make a 

net increase of the Regular Army reserve by about 16,000 men in a 

riod of about seven years, and would also increase the National 

Juard and therefore the number of partially trained men available in 
the country, but to just what extent I am unable to predict. 

So you see that there is a good deal of difference between the 
estimate in the report and the estimate of the Secretary of War. 
The report estimates nearly three times as many trained and 
partially trained men in the country as the Secretary estimates. 

EX-REGULARS DID NOT FLOCK TO THE COLORS. 


Let us not fool ourselves into thinking that former Regulars 
will flock back to the colors in time of war. Has-been Regulars 
will not tumble over themselves in their anxiety to get killed 
nny quicker than the rest of us. I hold in my hand a letter 
from Secretary of War Garrison, dated February 17, 1915. In 
it he informs me that in the Spanish War only 974 former 
Regulars returned to the Regular Army from civil life. It is 
true that many Regulars in all probability returned to the colors 
in the ranks of the Volunteers. Statistics are incomplete. Un- 
fortunately, they were compiled only for the First Army Corps 
and for the second division of the Third Army Corps. A liberal 
estimate based on these incomplete figures would show that 
about 2.300 former Regulars, coming from civil life, enlisted in 
the volunteer service at the time of the Spanish War. This 
makes in all about 3,300 former Regulars who enlisted either in 
the Regulars or in the Volunteers. 

And yet somewhere about 25,000 ex-Regulars who had been 
in the Army within the preceding 10 years were available for 
military service. 

Here is an extract from Secretary Garrison’s letter: 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February N, 1915, 


bill would increase the Reguiar 


Hon. A. P. GARDNER, 
House of Representatives. 
My Dear Mr. GARDNER: I have the honor to furnish you with the 
following information bearing upon the queries set forth in your letter 
of the 10th instant: 4 s gi 


* 

2. How many former Regular Army soldiers reenlisted for the 
Spanish War either in the Regulars or Volunteers? 

The records of this department show that during the 10 years end- 
ing June 30, 1898, 53,899 men had been honorably discharged from the 
Army for causes that would not render them ineligible for further 
military service. Of this number 26,271 reenlisted so as to make their 
service in the Regular Army continuous, thus leaving at large in civil 
life 27,128 men for the entire 10-year period. Of course, this number 
must have been reduced somewhat by casualties prior to the beginning 
of the War with Spain. 

The records show that from 2 1 to August 31, 1898, both dates 
inclusive, 3,162 men, who had had previous service in the Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps, enlisted in the Regular Army. but 2,188 of these en- 
listments were continuous-service reenlistments of recently discharged 
men, leaving 974 as the number of former enlisted men of the Army, 
Navy, and Marine F. who entered the Army from civil life during 
the period from April 1 to August 31, 1898. 

The foregoing data, it will be observed, relate solely to reenlistments 
in the Regular Army and were ascertained only after a protracted 
examination of the official records. No compilation of data showing 
the exact number of former Regular Army soldiers who enlisted for 
the War with Spain in volunteer organizations has ever been made, 
but assuming that the data set forth in the inclosed table are repre- 
sentative of conditions among all the voluntcer forces of the War 
with Spain, it will be seen that the percentaze of men in volunteer 
organizations who previously served in the Regular Army was ap- 
proximately a little over 1 per cent. 

* * * * . * * 
Very truly, yours, 
LINDLEY M. GARRISON, 
Secretary of War. 
THE MILITIA. 


As to the 129,000 men in the militia or National Guard it is 
hard to guess how many effectives we could depend on in the 
event of war. ‘The outlook is disheartening for anyone who 
has watched the militia records for target practice and camp 
attendance. Even in this last year, with the European war in 
progress, over 43,000 militiamen fatled to go to camp, according 
to the figures of the Chief of Staff, United States Army. Fur- 


thermore, in his annual report, the Chief of Staff tells us that 
out of 91,000 militiamen armed with a rifle, no less than 41,000 
were so indifferent to their duty that they failed to show up 


for a single day’s target practice throughout the entire year. 
According to this same official, our target practice “is in a fairly 
satisfactory condition in eight of the States and is unsatisfactory 
in all the others, with varying degrees of deficiency.” 

. WHAT THE BILL PROVIDES. 


Now, let us see what this bill actually does. 

The Hay bill is a conscientious effort to build up an army 
without men. Counting the 20,000 men we voted the other day, 
the Hay bill adds 40,000 soldiers to the Regular Establishment, 
provides for picayune payments to militiamen in 48 different 
little armies, devotes a few paragraphs to regularizing instruc- 
tion camps of the Plattsburg kind and to the formation of cadet 
companies, and doubles the number of cadets at West Voint. 
The West Point provision is worth all the rest of the bill put 
together and a lot more besides. So far as the increase in the 
Regular Army is concerned, and so far as the summer camps 
are concerned, the bill is a Lilliputian step in the right direc- 
tion. To regard this step in the right direction as an adequate 
satisfacton of the Nation’s demand for preparedness is about 
as sensible as to regard the peanut tendered by some child’s 
hand at the circus as an adequate satisfaction of an elephant’s 
demand for food. What do 40,000 additional men amount to? 
If they were all well and strong, they might man a trench half 


the length of Manhattan Island, on which a part of New York 


City is built. If you were to put these 40,000 men in a trench 
here in Washington, with the left of the line resting on the Con- 
gressional Cemetery at Nineteenth Street SE., the extreme 
right would not reach beyond the American University on 
Nebraska Avenue. 

Out of approximately 100,000 men in the Regular Army to- 
day we have some 35,000 available for a field or mobile army, 
as it is called. The rest of the men are in overseas garrisons 
or in the coast defenses or in the noncombatant corps. If we 
add 40,000 new men to our field force we shall ultimately have 
75,000 Regulars for the field army of the United States, and that 
is all. Remember, however, that the Hay bill allows us four 
years’ time for the recruitment of these 40,000 new soldiers. If 
we pass the Hay bill we shall ultimately have a force of Regu- 
lars in our field army sufficient to man the trenches along a 15 
to 20 mile front, or about one-fortieth of the Texas frontier 
along the Rio Grande. 

THE RECRUITING PROBLEM. 


I believe that we are going to have the very greatest difficulty 
in the future in recruiting a Regular Army, and no wonder. 
We do not pay our soldiers enough. Fifteen dollars a month 
and all found, including quinine and coffins, does not offer men 
much inducement to hunt Mexican murderers where the am- 
bushing is good. If we want good men for a good Regular 
Army we must go right into the labor market and compete for 
them. By the way, we voted the other day to increase the 
Regular Army 20,000 men, so that we could meet the Mexican 
crisis. If we need 20,000 more Regulars to fight Villa, how many 
more Regulars would we need to fight a real enemy? 

DOES THIS BILL FEDERALIZE THE MILITIA. 


Not being a lawyer, I do not propose to discuss the constitu- 
tional questions in this bill. As far as I can judge from the 
report made by the chairman, the committee feels that in its 
near-federalization plan a successful scheme has been hit on for 
circumventing that clause in the Federal Constitution which 
reserves to the States the appointment of officers and the train- 
ing of the militia under Federal regulations. 

The Missouri Military Council, whatever that may be, agrees 
with the committee, and so the committee quotes the council in 
Chairman Hay’s report. On the other hand, Secretary Stimson 
and Secretary Garrison insist that the Constitution can not be 
buneved:; and, by the way, Secretary Garrison underlined his 
opinion by resigning his seat in the Cabinet of the President of 
the United States. 

Each side marshals the decisions and the views of the big- 
wigs. No one knows what the Supreme Court of the United 
States will think when it is called upon to decide the question. 
One man’s guess is as good as another’s, and my guess is that 
any plan for federalizing the militia under which every private 
carries a lawsuit in his knapsack is a pretty good plan to avoid, 
the executive council of the National Guard Association to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consént to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Door). The gentleman from 
Massachusetts asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I was very much interested in what the 
gentleman said as to the overlapping authority of the President 
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and the governors of the States. Suppose, to follow out the 
illustration the gentleman gave, that the National Guard had 
been ordered out by the governor to suppress a riot, and at the 
same time an invading force was landed in this country, who 
would have the authority, the President or the governor? 

Mr. GARDNER. I can not answer the gentleman. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman can not answer, I do 
not know who can. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I understand that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] has yielded the floor. 

Mr. GARDNER. Certainly. 

Mr. HAY. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I rise at this time merely to ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp for 
the purpose of inserting in the Recorp at this point the text 
of a substitute which I will offer for section 18 of the pending 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gaxp] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
as indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The following is the substitute for section 18 of the bill re- 
ferred to: 


Suc. 18. That for the purpose of securing a sufficient reserve of offi- 
cers for the military forces of the United States the President is hereby 
authorized to establish and maintain in civil educational institutions 
a reserve officers’ training corps, which shall consist of a senior division 
organized at universities and colleges requiring 
study for a degree 3 those State institutions that are required 
to provide instruction in itary tactics under the provisions of the 
act of Congress of 7 Fy 1862, donating lands for the establishment 
of 8 where the ding object be the practical instruction 
of the industrial classes in agriculture and the mechanic arts, includ- 
ing military tactics, and a junior division organized at all other public 
or private educational institutions, and each division shall consist of 
units of the several arms or corps in such number and of such strength 
as the F ident may prescribe. 

That the President may, upon the application of any State institu- 
tion described in the first paragraph of this section, establish and main- 
tain at such institution one or more units of the reserve officers’ 
training corps: Provided, That no such unit shall be established or 
maintained at any such institution at which an officer of the Army is 
not detailed as professor of military science and tactics or at any 
such institution which does not maintain under military instruction at 
least 100 1 fit male students. 

That the President the application of any established 

e United States, other than a State insti- 
tution described in the first bare graph of this section the authorities 
of which agree to establish and maintain a two-years’ elective or 
compulsory course of military training as a minimum for its physically 
fit male students, which course when entered upon by any student 
shall, as ae such student, be a prerequisite for duation, estab- 
lish and maintain at such institution one or more units of the reserve 
officers’ training corps: Provided, t no such units shall be estab- 
lished or maintained at any such institution at which an officer of the 
Army is not detailed as professor of morass science and tactics, or 
at any such institution which does not main under military instruc- 
tion at least 100 3 fit male students. 

That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to prescribe standard 
courses of theoretical and practical military training for units of the 
reserve officers’ tra: corps, and no unit of the senior division shall 
be organized or maintained at any educational institution the authori- 
ties of which fail or neglect to adopt into their curriculum the pre- 
scribed courses of military training for the senior division or to devote 
at least an average of three hours per week per academic year to such 
military training, and no unit of the junior division shall organized 
or maintained at any educational institution the authorities of which 
fail or neglect to adopt into their curriculum the prescribed courses of 
military training for the junior division or to devote at least an ayer- 

4 5 hours per academic year to such military training. 
bility to membership in the reserve officers’ training corps 
shall be limited to students of institutions in which units of such 
corps er 8 be established who are citizens of the United States or 
have legally declared intention to become such, who are not less 
than 14 years of age, and whose bodily condition indicates that they 
are physically fit to perform military duty or will be so upon arrival 
at military age. 

That the President is hereby authorized to detail such numbers of 
officers of the Army, either active or retired, not above the grade of 
colonel, as may be necessary, for Say as professors and assistant pro- 
fessors of military science and tactics at institutions where one or 
more units of the reserve officers’ training corps are maintained, but 
the total number of active officers so detailed at educational inst 
tions shall not exceed , and no active officer shall be so detailed 
who has not had five 82 commissioned service in the Army. 
Retired officers shall not detailed under the provisions of this sec- 
tion without their consent. Retired officers below the grade of lieu- 
tenant colonel so detailed shall receive the full pay and allowances of 
their grade, and retired officers above the grade of major so detailed 
shall receive the same pay and allowances as a re major would 
receive under a like detail. No detail under the provisions of this 
section shali extend for more than four years. 

That the President is hereby authorized to detail for duty at institu- 
tions where one or more units of the reserve officers’ training corps are 
maintained such number of enlisted men, either active or retired, as 
he may deem necessary, but the number of active noncommissioned 
officers so detailed shall not exceed 500, and all active noncommis- 
sioned officers so detailed shall be additional in their respective grades 
to those otherwise authorized for the Army. Retired enlis men 
shall not be detailed under the provisions ok this paragraph without 
their consent. While so detailed they shall receive active pay and 
allowances. 

That the Secretary of War, under such regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, is hereby authorized to issue to institutions at which one or 
more units of the reserve officers’ training corps are maintained such 


four years of collegiate- 


1 
ed for the care and safe-keeping thereof 


u 
That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to maintain camps 
for the further practical instruction of members of the reserve 
officers’ training corps, no such camps to be maintained for a period 
longer than six weeks in any one year except in time of war or when 
war is imminent; to transport members of such corps to and from such 
camps at the expense of the United States so far as appropriations will 
traveling to and from such camps and while r ng therein so far as 
appropriations will permit; to use the Regular Army, such other mili- 
tary forces as Congress from time to time authorizes, and such Govern- 
ment property as he may deem necessary for the military training of the 
members of such corps while in attendance at such camps; to prescribe 
and to author in his 
discretion, the formation of company units thereof into battalion and 
mental units. 

at when any member of the senior division of the reserve officers’ 
training corps has completed two academic years of service in that 
division and has been selected for further training by the president of 
the institution and by its professor of military ence and tactics and 
has agreed in writing to continue in the reserve officers’ training corps 
for the remaining two years of his course in the Institution, devoting 
five hours week to the military training prescribed by the Secr 
of War, and has agreed in writing to pursue the courses in camp train- 
ing prescribed 7 the Secretary of War, he may be furnished at the 
expense of the United States with commutation of subsistence at such 
the cost of the garrison ration prescribed for the 
„ as may be the Secretary of War d the remainder 

ef his service in the reserve officers’ training corps. 
That the President alone, under such regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, is hereby authorized to appoint as a reserve officer any duate 
of the senior division of the reserve officers’ training corps who shall 


regulations for the government of such co: 


— of a reserve officer of the 
years from the date of his appointment as such reserve officer, unless 


nted s not e 50, : And provided, That any 
graduate qualified under the provisions of this section undergoing a 
postgraduate course at any institution shall not be eligible for appoint- 
ment as reserve officer while undergoing such postgraduate course, but 
his ultimate eligibility upon completion of such pos te course 
for such appointment shall not be affected because of having under- 
gone such postgraduate course. 

That any physically fit male citizen of the United States between the 
ages of 21 and 27 years, who shall have graduated prior to the date of 

is act from any educational institution at which an officer of the 
Army was detailed as professor of military science and tactics, and who 
while a student at such institution completed courses of military train- 
ing under the direction of such 3 of military science and tactics 


substantially equivalent to ed pursuant to this section for 
senior division, shall, after satisfactorily compieniag such addi- 
tional practical military training as the Secretary of War shall pre- 


scribe, eligible for 7 —— as a reserve officer and as a tem- 
porary additional seco: lieutenant in accordance with the terms of 


this section. 
That the President alone is hereby authorized to appoint and com- 
mission as a temporary second lieutenant of the Regular A) for a 
riod ‘of at least six months, with allowances now p 
w for that grade, but with pay at the rate of $100 per month, any 
reserve officer appointed pursuant to this section and to attach him to 
a unit of the lar Army for duty and training during the period 
covered by his a intment as such temporary second lieutenant, and 
the Regular Army such officer 


upon the expiration of such service with 
shall revert to his status as a reserve officer. 

That no reserve officer or temporary second lieutenant appointed 
pursuant to this section shall be entitled to retirement or to retired 
pay. and shall be eligible for pension only for disability incurred in line 
of duty in active service or while serving with the Regular Army pur- 
suant to the provisions of this section. 

That in time of war the President may order reserve officers ap- 
pointed under the provisions of this section to active duty with any of 
the rea forces of the United States in any grades not below that 
of second lieutenant, and while on active duty they shall be subject to 
the Rules and Articles of War. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Craco]. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in approaching 
the subject of a military policy for our country we must accept 
certain fundamental principles of government before we can 
intelligently discuss a definite policy. First, I take it we must 
admit that it is the first duty of government to protect life and 
property, and in the final analysis a government must depend 
on its physical force to perform this function. Second, the 
physical force of a government to be effective must be organ- 
ized, and whether this organization or mobilization shall be 
purposed to maintain peace or to successfully wage war if war 
comes makes but little difference. If we admit these proposi- 
tions to be true, we must consider, first, the legal machinery by 
which it is possible to gather together or create this force. 
capable of meeting the demands made upon it, and, second. the 
adoption of a system in harmony with our principles of gov- 
ernment by which we can have the services of our citizens in 
sufficient numbers to meet any emergency. 

I believe that all sane people who have given this subject any 
real thought will agree that we as a Nation should tuke every 
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necessary precaution to prevent war, and that most of them will 
agree that in preparing to defend ourselves we will to a great ex- 
tent make ourselves less liable to attack. How far we shall go, 
what shall be the degree of our preparation, what, in fact, shall be 
the purpose of our preparation, is a question for the people to de- 
termine and is not a question for military experts to define or 
demand. The fact that military experts, so called, have at- 
tempted to dictate the military policy for us has made it diffi- 
cult to get our people to agree to legislation which is really 
necessary. We value to the full extent the advice and the 
counsel of these officers as to the organization, the discipline, 
and the equipment of the different units of our Army, but the 
extent of it, the purpose of it, the means of calling it into being, 
is for the legislative branch of this Government, representing, 
as they should endeavor to represent, the people, who must 
provide the means for maintaining it, rather than for the men 
who live by reason of our Army and whose life work is given 
to the Army. 

Do not misunderstand me. I yield to no one in my admiration 
and respect for the men of our Army—those officers who in time 
of war as well as in peace we must look to for the suggestions as 
to the best means of bringing efficiency out of the forces at their 
command. But for these men to dictate our military policy is 
much like our handing over to any other branch of our Govern- 
ment the making of the laws which will dictate the course of 
this great Nation of ours. 

Any measures of preparedness should be based on our present 
needs, and should reflect an intelligent and permanent policy, 
dictated by experience and the recommendations of our best 
military authorities. But legislation by which we bring this 
about should reflect the sober, deliberate judgment of the rep- 
resentatives of the people. 

It has been well said that inefficiency is a part of the price 
that democracy pays for the blessings of individual freedom and 
personal liberty, and we are not yet willing to admit that they 
are not worth the price. It is our duty, however, to make the 
price as small as possible, and to that end we must work for 
the greatest efficiency possible under a system harmonizing with 
our principles of government. 

Much has been said concerning the bill now pending. I simply 
want to add here some words, referring particularly to the adop- 
tion of the National Guard as a part of the first line of defense. 
In order to continue a rational program of preparedness the 
National Government, in addition to perfecting our small Regu- 
lar Army, should give immediate and continuous attention to 
the following: First, follow to the fullest extent the opportunity 
offered by the federalization of the National Guard; second, 
systematically mobilize our physical resources, to the end that 
we may know at all times that we have control of all materials 
necessary to maintain ourselves if entirely shut off from the 
rest of the world; third, encourage the States in their work of 
imparting military instruction and discipline. 

Cooperating with the National Government, the States first 
should vie with each other in furnishing the General Govern- 
ment with the most efficient organizations of troops for Federal 
service; and second, the States should establish courses of mili- 
tary instruction in all schools, and in all medical schools re- 
ceiving State aid, insist on a thorough course in military hy- 
giene and sanitation; and third, the States should relieve the 
National Guard of any possibility of police duty [applause] by 
establishing a State police force, trained for this particular 
kind of service. 

Now something has been said as to the constitutionality of 
this federalization, and I want to say here that, after studying 
this question to the best of my ability, I agree heartily with our 
honored chairman in the conclusion which he has come to, and 
I have no sympathy with those people who are depending on 
something that has never been decided by a court of law, but 
who are merely using in their arguments an obiter dictum ut- 
tered by some official whose opinion is not the decision of a 
court of last resort. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I would like to ask the gentleman whether he 
knows of any experiment where a State has adopted a State 
constabulary to do away with police duty on the part of the 
National Guard? 

Mr. CRAGO. I know of one splendid example, that of the 
State of Pennsylvania, where, about 12 or 14 years ago, against 
the protest of a great many people, such a course was adopted, 
and it has grown so in popular favor that to-day the 300 men 
of the constabulary in a State of 9,000,000 population have 
made it absolutely unnecessary to use the National Guard in 
such labor troubles as have occurred; and to-day you will not 
hear among people who condemned it in the beginning a word 


of condemnation against the splendid body of men that has 
been organized for that particular purpose. 

Sections 23 to 78 of the present bill apply to the National 
Guard and are intended to provide such an organization and 
discipline for this part of the militia as will make of it a real 
Federal force. I recognize the fact that our people are not ready 
for universal military service and that we can not hope to 
maintain a Regular Army at such strength as to give us an 
effective first line of defense; and believing that from our or- 
ganized citizen soldiery must come the officers and men who 
will be first called to the colors in time of danger, we have 
turned to the National Guard in the belief that this body of 
men who, with but little encouragement, have kept alive the 
military spirit in our country during the years that our people 
have been engrossed in industrial progress, will be able to pro- 
vide our nation with a real Federal force, one in harmony with 
our high ideals and capable of being made a dependable force. 

In proposing this legislation we are fully aware of the ar- 
guments which haye been urged against such a course. Some 
of these arguments are advanced through ignorance of the real 
value and the present worth of the National Guard, while others 
come from men who have a personal motive in their attempt 
to belittle the possibilities of this body of citizen soldiery. No 
one who has served long in the National Guard will claim for it 
perfection, nor should we expect more than we have achieved 
under the conditions as they have existed. The men who are 
responsible for the proposed legislation realize that it means 
either the achievement of proper results from this plan or it 
means the complete disbandment of the National Guard as a 
Federal force. 

We believe that to continue the present halfway system of 
support is meney wasted, and that it is unfair and unwise to 
maintain an organization for military purposes which deceives 
its members into thinking themselves soldiers when they really 
are not, and giving our people a false sense of security by relying 
on a force which in the test might not make good. It is better 
that we have no National Guard, so far as Federal purposes are 
concerned, than to have one not up to such a standard of effi- 
ciency as will accomplish its real purpose. 

I want to take up briefly the arguments against using the 
National Guard as a Federal force, and dispose of them in the 
light of the facts and the conditions which we hope will prevail 
when the federalized National Guard shall have a chance to 
demonstrate what can be accomplished. In dealing with the 
subject we must formulate a system not only to meet the present 
strong demand for preparedness, when men are giving their best 
thought to the subject, but a plan which will in the years to 
come give us the men so necessary to any effective fighting 
force. In doing so I shall compare our proposed system with 
that of the German Empire, which most people admit is able 
to furnish quite an effective military force. The difference in 
effectiveness as a result of their universal military service must 
be made up with us through the patriotic zeal of our citizens 
and a recognition, if possible, of the fact that the failure on the 
part of a citizen to do his share is just as culpable as his failure 
to perform those duties devolving upon him in behalf of those 
who are dependent upon him by reason of family ties—which 
common humanity dictates. 

The first criticism is usually the fact that the National 
Guard is composed of 48 little armies, and I think I heard those 
words ringing in this Chamber just a few moments ago—4S8 
little armies, each under a different commander and lacking 
uniformity, efficiency, coordination, and unity. I will answer 
this criticism by saying that under the proposed plan a unity of 
organization would obtain, and our National Guard would be as 
much under the control of one commander in chief, namely, 
the President, as the German Army is under the Emperor of 
Germany. 

Let me quote from pages 321, 322, 323, 324, and 360 of “ The 
German Empire,” by Howard. We find here: 


in war and pea in the hands of the Kaiser; (2) by infroducing a 
uniform organization, ear and set of tactics in all the contin- 
gents; and (3) or eer 
diffe eat contlts mts may be regarded as parts of a wholly unified 
rent con 
x si dy int of constitational law, which is the only 


act that there is no imperial army; these words are simply a collec- 
tive symbol under which the contingents of the several States may be 
comprehended. 

I will take this occasion to answer briefly the question that 
was asked in regard to the use of State troops in case this 
country was invaded, and at the same time the State should 
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have internal troubles. In the first place, such a contingency 
is unlikely to happen. These things do not occur in time of 
war, but only in time of peace. But the Federal control would, 
of course, be absolute on an occasion of that kind. I read 
further: 


If it be true that the imperial army is but a name for the combina- 
tion of the various contingents, what is the relation of the Empire to 
these contingents and what rights have the several States over their 
own armies? The answer grows out of the nature of the Empire as a 
Federal State. German jurists are EA agreed upon two points 
with respect to the nature of the Empire: First, the Empire is not a 
mere international arrangement ba on contract, but a true State 
based on a constitution; second, the individual States, on entering 
into the Federal relation, ceased to be sovereign, but did not cease to be 
States. Each State has its own army, to be sure, but that army is re- 
cruited, or; ized, equipped, and drilled, not in conformity to rules 
and regulations laid down by the military authorities of the State, 
but the laws and ordinances of the Empire. 

The matter of lability to military service, the recruiting of the 
various contingents, the qualifications and duties of officers, the estab- 
lishment of a criminal code for the ag and the code of procedure 
in military trials, the maintenance of discipline, the whole arrange- 
ment of military organization, the fitting out of the troops, etc., 
all fall within the competence of the imperial legislation. The States. 
indeed, possess military supremacy formally, but the material content 
and extent of this supremacy are determined by the Empire. The 
rulers of the several States are the heads of the various contingents; 
that is, the officers and men of the various contingents stand in a 
relation of immediate service to the ruler of the State to which their 
contingent belongs. They take the oath of allegiance to him and owe 
him their personal loyalty. Nevertheless they are all under the 
supreme command of the Emperor as head of the united armed forces 
of the Empire, and in taking the oath of allegiance to their own ruler 
they swear obedience to the Emperor at the same time. The Emperor 
has the right of inspection at any and all times, and he may order the 
remedying of any defects which such inspection may discover. Fur- 
ther, in the administration of their own contingents, the States, while 
actually conducting the work of administration, must keep within the 
bounds set by imperial law, the command of the Emperor, and the 
amount assigned to them out of the general budget. Any balance 
which may remain after the expenses of the military administration of 
any State are paid docs not fall to the State, but flows into the 
imperial treasury. 


Another provision here is: 


It win be seen that two principles are at work in the military 
organization and administration of the Empire, the two principles 
which are always asserting themselves and seeking adjustment under 
the federal form of government, viz, the principle of unitarlanism or 
centralization, which is constantly aiming to gather the whole power 
of the State into the hands of the Empire, and the federalistic prin- 


ciple, or principle of State supremacy, which seeks to preserve to the 
individual members of the Empire the 1 t measure of independence 
and control compatible with the efficiency of the whole. e very 


necessities of effective military organization demand that the supreme 

wer and control be located at a single center, and that all the mem- 
ers shall be subordinate to this central authority. To reconcile this 
demand, which is vital to any successful military organization, with 
the justifiable desire on the part of the States and their rulers to 
retain and assert their own supremacy, is a delicate task and presents 
the problem which the imperial constitution attempts to solve. 

The theory, therefore, on which the military powers are distributed 
is this: laS State has its own troops and is in possession of military 
n his supremacy is to be limited only so far as may be re- 
quired in order to secure the unity of the federal Army, which is com- 
posed of these State troops. 

In other words, in all these States making up the German 
Empire they appoint their own officers, and it is only the higher 
officers commanding the divisions who are subject to appoint- 
ment by the Emperor of Germany. To sum up the organization 
of the German army, Laband puts it as follows: “To the Em- 
pire belongs the military organization and arrangement of the 
army, the supreme command in war and peace, the fixing of the 
requirements as to recruits and as to the budget of expendi- 
tures; to the States is left the formal supremacy over the con- 
tingents and self-administration.” 

Second, the appointment of the officers is in the hands of 
the different governors. This is a source of strength rather 
than weakness under the restrictions as contained in this 
bill. The States are never of one political complexion, and while 
partisan politics has never obtained in the National Guard of 
the larger States, even granting that it may in some of the States, 
is not the governor of a State as competent to select proper 
officers as the President, and is the power any more likely to be 
abused by a governor than it is by one man as President. Under 
the German system the officers are selected by the States. 

Third, the right men will not join the National Guard by 
reason of fear of ‘strike duty, and the unfriendly attitude of 
organized labor. This opens up an economic side of the ques- 
tion, one which goes to the very heart of our industrial system 
if it were entirely true, and would always so continue; but I 
believe this phase of the subject will eventually solve itself. To 
begin with, the National Guard was never originally intended 
for strike duty. Strikes are the product of our too rapid in- 
dustrial development, and unfortunately we have been called on 
to pass through this period of our development. The necessity 
for such service is being lessened, first by organizing State 
police, trained for this particular service; second, by the better 
understandings existing between capital and labor. At times 
the use of the Guard in strike duty has been abused, and they 


were thought by the great corporations to be their servants and 


subject to their instructions when on duty. Their real duty was 
to see that the laws were not violated, and when in some cases 
they were used as an adjunct to the corporations, naturally 
this created a feeling on the part of organized labor which it has 
been difficult to correct. This phase of the subject affects but 
few States and will in time disappear once it is known that the 
Guard is a Federal force. 

But, says some one, will not the legislatures of the States 
refuse to support the guard if they are not to be used in this 
strike duty? This has not been the result in Pennsylvania, 
where we have that splendid organization known as the State 
police, which is maintained by the State. The true theory is 
that the guard from each State will be that State’s contribution 
to the Federal service, just as the theory of our representation 
in Congress should be that each State sends its representatives 
to Congress, not to get what they can for that State, but as the 
State’s contribution to the councils of the Nation. I regret to 
say that many of the criticisms of our volunteer system in 
former wars are only too true, but these criticisms do not apply 
to the present Organized Militia any more than the deserved 
denunciation of the inefficiency of our little Regular Army of 
former years applies to our present splendid reorganized Army 
of to-day, the equal, man for man, if not superior, to any 
fighting force in the world. [Applause.] The critics give little 
attention to the fact that in the War with Spain and the 
Philippine insurrection the organizations of the National Guard 
were quickly utilized in forming an Army of the size desired, 
and that these men, after doing duty in the Philippines, when 
their time of service had expired by reason of the ratification 
of the treaty with Spain, when they knew that they were needed 
to hold our island possessions while months were being con- 
sumed in building up an Army to relieve them, did what no 
other American soldiers ever did, either regular or volunteer, 
agreed to stay on the firing line until such time as they could 
be relieved. [Applause.] And Congress has never yet given 
proper recognition of this sacrifice to duty. 

And now, since I have touched on this service, you will par- 
don my personal testimony concerning the deplorable conditions 
which existed in the National Guard of the different States in 
1898, not in any manner the fault of the States or the National 
Guard, but the direct result of the neglect of the National Gov- 
ernment to properly arm and equip these soldiers. 

When the call to arms was sounded we answered, and on the 
28th day of April, 1898, these young men of Pennsylvania, 
taken hurriedly from their homes the day before, found them- 
selves at daylight at Mount Gretna, Pa., where they were un- 
loaded on one side of that bleak mountain without shelter of 
any kind. It was bitter cold, and in a blinding mixture of 
snow and rain wo were compelled to pass the day waiting for 
canvas and rations. We were camped there several weeks 
being mustered into the service of the United States. We had in 
each company 55 uniforms and 55 guns for 75 men. We were 
sent across the continent in that condition, the men being com- 
pelled to occupy during the long journey the poorest type of 
day coaches. When we reached San Francisco we were issued 
20 more guns of the same type as our others. In order to pro- 
vide shoes for the men there was dumped in front of my tent 
a miscellaneous assortment of shoes—pointed toes, enamel 
leather, congress gaiters—of a type which had not been seen in 
a first-class shoe store for a generation. In fact, I am satisfied 
the entire lot was the output of some store which had failed 
years before. The men were given brown canvas overalls, and 
thus equipped we were loaded on to an antiquated vessel built 
for the coasting trade in 1874. The men were quartered below 
the water line, under conditions which would have brought 
condemnation from an immigrant inspector if imposed on the 
poorest type of immigrant. 

We made the journey across the Pacific and finally landed on 
the island of Luzon and in a few days were in action with the 
Spaniards, where we found our guns were not equal to theirs. 
We were using old-fashioned black powder, with Springfield 
rifles of a type condemned years ago. We lived in the trenches 
until August 13, when we moved our men into the surrendered 
city of Manila, with more than 300 men in our brigade without 
even a semblance of a shoe on their feet, in a country where the 
soil is filled with malarial germs, where the natives never think 
of going barefooted. Before long we were battling with the 
Filipinos, who were armed with guns far superior to ours, fur- 
nished, as we were told, by German merchants. We were com- 
pelled always to advance under more than 200 yards of their fire 
before we could fire a shot in return, and practically every man 
we lost in action was lost in reaching the point where he could 
return the fire. When I recall these evidences of the criminal 
negligence of those whose duty it was to see that the young men 
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who answered the call were properly armed and equipped, and 
when I think of what this cost, do you wonder that I am in- 
tensely interested in righting, so far as I can, this national 
disgrace? 

We may here adopt the legal machinery for the formation of 


an army. If we have kept it in harmony with the human side 
of our problem it will accomplish its purpose. If not it will 
fail. but I have faith that its purpose and plan will find a re- 
sponse in the heart of every loyal American who loves- his 
country and recognizes the fact that love and loyalty demand 
service. [Applause.] Very few of us will ever be called upon 
to benr the physical burden of whatever system we may here 
adopt. To younger men must fall the real service our country 
may demand, and so it does seem to me that as the representa- 
tives of the people, working for the perpetuation of a nation we 
love, we should all shoulder to shoulder present a solid line of 
determined action in the great task before us and so legislate 
that those who come after us may realize that we have con- 
tributed something of value to our country. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, in the short period 
of time allotted to me I wish to confine my remarks chiefly to 
the question which I believe is the one really in dispute as to 
this bill, and that is, What shall be the size of our standing 
Army? We have the past experiences of other nations as a light 
to direct our own actions at this hour. 

I am not to be stampeded into enormous and useless expendi- 
tures for national defense because of the panic that has swept 
over this Nation by reason of the great war in Europe; but a 
study of the condition of the military arm of this Nation will, 
I think, convince any patriotic citizen that he is warranted in 
supporting the reasonable increases and program provided for 
in this bill. 

Much as we may abhor war and cry out against it, there 
is nothing in the experience of mankind nor the history of 
nations to warrant the hope or belief that the world is yet 
growing weary of war. On the contrary, to-day, in the very 
center of civilization, mankind is blood-mad, and at any mo- 
ment we may be drawn into the maelstrom of war that now 
roars around the earth. Neither religion nor civilization re- 
strains the rage of nations. The most cultured and scientific 
peoples are the fiercest fighters. The experiences that now 
confront us on the Mexican border is evidence that at any day 
or hour the question of peace or war may be no longer a 
matter of our own choice. The gauge of battle may be thrown 
at us and we must be prepared to defend ourselves or be 
stricken down. We do not want war, but if it comes in spite of 
our wishes we want to win. 

Let us hope that when peace comes to war-stricken Europe 
it will mean the beginning of the end of war; but if either side 
shall win a signal triumph I am fearful that the world will 
declare that the victory teaches a different lesson. If Germany 
and the Central Powers win, it will be heralded around the earth 
as proof stronger than Holy Writ that the greatest thing in the 
world is a 42-centimeter gun. If England and her allies 
triumph, it will be accepted as proof positive that the biggest 
thing in determining the destiny of nations is a battleship. If 
this should be the verdict of the world as the lesson of the 
present war, how shall we hope to escape the same curse while 
all the rest of mankind is taken. We are exactly the same flesh 
and blood, the same kind of people as those who are fighting 
like demons in countless millions over on the other side of the 
Atlantic. They are the same kind of men and women, the same 
civilization. America is what she is because she is the son and 
the daughter of Europe. We are no better or wiser than they. 
All of you are proud to trace your lineage there. 

Left to ourselves, the power of public opinion and our splendid 
isolation may ward off the possibility of war. In Europe kings 
and emperors yet rule. They get together in secret conclave 
with their counselors and can bring war upon the nations, and 
the people are powerless to prevent it. 

The only part the common people are allowed to play is to fight 
the battles in times of war and pay the debts in time of peace, 
and that is about all the common people are permitted to do in 
any land when war comes to it. 

Two years ago all Europe was at peace, not one person in a 
million in all that Continent believed that the future held the 
possibility of war for them, but at about the same time we sent 
thousands of trained soldiers to Vera Cruz, Regular soldiers, 
trained to kill, armed to the teeth, and backed up by a great 
war fleet upon the sea; but we did not go to war with our 
southern neighbor, because the President knew that the great 


mass and body of the American people are in favor of pence 
and against war with Mexico or any other nation if it can pos- 
sibly be avoided with honor. The glory of the American Govern- 
ment and its people is that public opinion is supreme, and the 
strength of the President with the Nation is that it believes his 
great heart always beats for peace. [Applause.] 

The bill before the House provides, in my opinion, for a rea- 
sonable and efficient increase in the Regular Military Establish- 
ment. The additions provided for are demanded by the increas- 
ing population of the country and are necessary that the Army 
may perform its proper functions for the Republic in time of 
peace. It also takes the first step toward providing a force of 
citizen soldiery to fight the battles of the Nation in time of war. 
Civilization need not fear the fighting man when he is fighting 
on the side of humanity and justice. It has taken a thousand 
years of fighting upon the part of the masses of mankind to win 
the rights the individual now enjoys in time of peace. There 
will never be an enduring peace throughout the world until the 
red-blooded fighting men of earth begin to fight against war and 
eal pay of power that makes it possible for war to curse man- 

The bill is properly designated An act to increase the effi- 
ciency of the Military Establishment of the Nation.” It pro- 
vides for a maximum strength of 140,000 fighting men as the 
line of the Army. Those who ask for a larger enlisted strength 
for the Regular Army are confronted with the admitted fact 
that it will require the utmost effort of the recruiting arm of 
the service to enlist 140,000 men in time of peace. Personally, I 
believe the number of enlisted men asked for by the Secretary 
of War in his report to this Congress, which was 134,000 men, 
would give us an Army of sufficient size to perform all the 
duties required of the Regular Army in time of peace; but I 
realize that all legislation is the result of compromise, and I 
am willing to accept the added organizations and enlisted per- 
sonnel as provided in this bill. The minimum strength of the 
enlisted force as provided in this act, when the four yearly in- 
crements have been enlisted, is 127,000 men. When we take 
into consideration that we have to furnish garrisons for our 
military establishments in the Philippine Islands, in Hawail, 
and the Canal Zone, in addition to those for our fixed fortifi- 
cations at home, it will be seen that the mobile force of the 
Regular Army, as provided for in this act, will not be excessive 
in time of peace. 

The record shows that Congress has been generous in the 
matter of appropriations for the Army in past years, and if we 
are lacking in those things that are essentic! to the effective- 
ness of the Military Establishment it can not be justly laid at 
the door of the legislative branch of the Government. In round 
numbers, since 1901 this Nation has appropriated for the sup- 
port of the Military Establishment $1,700,000,000. During the 
same period the expenditures of the German Empire for the 
same purposes have amounted to $1,650,000,000, or practically 
the same iture as ourselves. With this money they 
armed the nation and builded a military establishment that is 
the wonder of the world. 

This bill recognizes as one of its fundamental features the 
futility of relying upon a standing army to defend the Nation 
in time of war. A standing army is now recognized as essential 
as a training school for the Nation in time of peace, to develop 
trained officers of high efficiency and furnish the first line of 
defense if war shall come. The item of expense alone precludes 
the possibility of maintaining a standing army in sufficient 
numbers to defend a nation the size of ours in warfare with a 
first-class military power. 

That distinguished advocate of a large army, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER], proposes that we should 
increase our standing army to something like 250,000 or 350,000 
men. This would increase our military expenditures by hun- 
dreds of millions, but a difference of a few hundred millions 
of dollars does not seem to startle us any more, when military 
affairs are concerned. 

Mr. QUIN. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. QUIN. The gentleman from Massachusetts did not ex- 
plain how they were ever going to get these men, did he? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. No; and no one has explained 
that yet. That is one thing that has never been explained. 
Such an army would require an annual appropriation of some- 
thing like $300,000,000 or $400,000,000 annually, and even if 
we were able to enlist an army of that size in time of peace, 
which is believed impossible by those the best informed upon 
the subject, an army of that number is only cannon fodder for 
a week or two of conflict in modern warfare. The greatest 
mistake that we could make, in my opinion, would be to adopt 
the idea that with an army of 250,000 Regulars we would be 
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safe from invasion., It has been the practice of many countries 
in the past, when the people have grown rich and prosperous, to 
become indifferent and not willing to play the part of men in 
defending the life of the nation and to rely upon a professional 
army as a bulwark behind which the balance of the nation could 
rest at ease. Such a policy has always resulted in disaster when 
the system has been put to the real test of war. England was 
the last nation of Europe to rely upon a standing army of pro- 
fessional soldiers in numbers something like that advocated by 
many preachers of preparedness in the United States. Behind 
the bulwark of her battle fleet she felt herself secure with this 
obsolete military system. When the crisis came and that pro- 
fessional army was thrown against a nation of citizen soldiers 
in arms—and no men ever fought more bravely than this Brit- 
ish army—they only served as a block for a week or so to stay 
the war chariot of Germany, until the citizen soldiery of France 
stopped the Teutons at the Marne. [Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. If it does not take too much time. 

Mr. KAHN. Does the gentleman contend that these citizen 
soldiers whom he speaks of were untrained men? They had 
had three years’ and two years’ training, respectively. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I understand that; but after all 
they were just the same kind of soldiers that this Nation is go- 
ing to obtain under this bill. They were not professional sol- 
diers. They were not men reenlisted over and over again and 
maintained in a standing army, but they were men who took the 
duty of citizenship upon their shoulders, received their military 
training, and then went back to the avenues of peace, ready to 
come to the defense of the nation when it called them. That 
is the kind of an army program I am in favor of, and that is 
the only kind of an army program that will properly defend 
this country in time of war. [Applause.] 

A century ago the kings and emperors of Europe relied upon 
a standing army of picked professional soldiers as a means 
of defense both for themselves and for the nation. The art of 
war became largely a thing of discipline and display. Suddenly 
the new. Republic of France sprang into being and armed a 
nation of citizen soldiers, who, under the leadership of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, the greatest military genius the world ever knew, 
ran roughshod over the professional armies of Europe. But 
Bonaparte taught the Germans the secret of his power, and 
Prussia began to arm the nation. The story is told over and 
over again how Scharnhorst and Gneisnau trained the 42,000 
men each year that Napoleon allowed them in their standing 
army until they had a nation of citizen soldiers, each trained 
for a year. With this army they overthrew Bonaparte at 
Leipsic, and later on with Wellington wrought his everlasting 
defeat at Waterloo. 

In the Middle Ages the professional soldiers of Europe were 
men mounted upon horseback, clad in armor. The man upon 
horseback is yet a synonym for the soldier. They were robbers 
in time of peace and pirates in time of war. The standing 
armies of Europe in that age consisted largely of paid mer- 
cenarles, who fought solely for loot and pay. Charles the Bold, 
of Burgnundy, was the most powerful military prince in all 
Europe. He was the richest potentate of his time. He owned 
Burgundy and Lorraine, the fairest part of France, and the 
Provinces on the Rhine. He possessed Flanders and much of 
what is now known as the Netherlands. He claimed a part of 
Switzerland, and finally, in order to win for himself n crown in 
place of a ducal coronet, he claimed sovereignty over the men of 
the mountains. When he went forth to battle 20,000 knights, 
mounted on great horses and clad in shining steel, rode in his 
train. The men of Switzerland had neither horses nor armor. 
They were trained to fight on foot. They were armed only 
with an axe, a sword, and a spear. They were a nation of fight- 
ing freemen, just as they are to-day. They came down out of 
the mountains, and three times they met the knights of Charles 
the Bold in open field in pitched battles, and three times they 
overthrew him; and the last great fight cost him his kingdom 
and his life. And when the battle was ended his 20,000 knights 
laid dead upon the plain beside him or were scattered to the 
four winds of heaven; and for the first time in a thousand years 
these mountaineers of Switzerland showed the world that brave 
men fighting on foot are invincible against the man on horse- 
back. 

We have heard a great deal about the necessity for officers 
to make an effective army. Much is made of the wonderful 
military inventions that are revolutionizing the art of war; 
but we hear very little of the common soldier, and yet he is the 
very heart, the lifeblood, of every army. The ability to secure 
him is the one problem of preparedness. 

We read much of the great guns the Krupps have builded— 
the “ Brummers,” the 42-centimeters—those great cannon that 


can hurl a projectile weighing 2,500 pounds loaded with high 
explosives 20 miles across the face of the world. The highest 
point in the trajectory of the shell as it flies is 7 miles above the 
earth. That is 2 miles above the highest mountain upon God's 


footstool, When it falls upon a fort or an intrenchment and 
explodes it digs a hole like the crater of a volcano, and the 
earth shakes with the detonation of the shell. But the gun does 
not win the victory; it never takes the fortress; it does not 
deliver the last shock of war. 

We are told of the famous horsemen of the armies of Europe— 
the Cossacks, the Uhlans, the Cuirassiers—mounted upon great 
horses, with rattling sabers and flashing spears, a hundred 
thousand of them dash by, and the earth trembles from their 
charge. An inspiring spectacle, the most thrilling in war. But 
they do not achieve the victory. They do not win the fortress, 
They do not take the city. No! The horsemen and the can- 
non only prepare the way. After the horsemen have gone 
by and the guns are silenced, ther. come the men; the men on 
foot, the common men of Europe; millions upon millions of 
them. The real fighting force of every army is the men who 
fight on foot. Every great battle of history in the last 300 
years has been won by the common soldier, with his gun in 
his hands. The one lesson that war always teaches is that 
man himself, in the strength that God gives to us all, is yet 
triumphant over everything else upon this earth. 

To-day the German people are fighting a wonderful battle to 
maintain their place in the center of Europe. The Slav pushes 
down from the north and the Latin hammers at them from the 
south, and the Anglo-Saxon thunders upon the deep from the 
west, and yet the Teuton holds his own. The whole nation is 
in arms and fighting for its life. The armies of Germany are 
not made up of professional soldiers. They are citizen soldiers, 
fighting for little or no pay. They are fighiing now as that 
people has always fought when they have been united. When 
divided into separate governments and dependent upon pro- 
fessional armies they have always been easily overthrown. 
Their struggle for “a place in the sun” in central Europe has 
been going on for 2,000 years. They have never carried 
their battle flags to other continents for conquest. They are 
the only great European nation of which this can be said. But 
the German fights fiercely when fighting for his home and the 
fatherland, 

The first glimpse we get of the German in history illustrates 
how invincible an entire nation is when aroused to arms. The 
armies of Rome in the days of her military glory were composed 
of legions of men who fought for the preservation of the Re- 
public. When her emperors gained the throne they came to rely 
upon a standing army, and the first time that the Roman legions 
of the emperors met a people in arms, the armies of the Empire 
went down to defeat. Two thousand years ago, at the dawn 
of the Christian era, Octavius Cæsar sat upon the throne of 
Rome and ruled the known world. He heard that away off in 
the North and in the West there had arisen certain tribes of 
barbarians who dared to deny his edicts and dispute the 
authority of imperial Rome. So he called to him one Quin- 
tillus Varus, his general. He said to him, “ Go out. against 
these men; bring them once more under our yoke; put the foot 
of the conqueror upon their necks; bind their chief men to your 
chariot wheels; and bring them here to make a Roman holi- 
day.” So they gathered together a mighty army of black- 
browed Roman veterans, and your history will tell you that for 
500 years in conflict with the barbarians a Roman army had 
never known defeat— 

Oh, gay, yet fearful to behold, 
Flashing with steel and rough with gold 
Was that bright battle front. 

And in the vanguard, the imperial eagle of almighty Rome 
flapped his wings—and so they marched away. 

Now, these German tribes had heretofore been easy prey to 
the Roman arms, for they were divided among themselves and 
fighting with one another, and in the open the Roman short 
sword and Roman discipline were invincible. But there had 
arisen a man in their midst. We know not what his name was. 
The Romans called him “Arminius,” but we know that was only 
a corruption of the German “ Herr-man ”—the lord, or chief 
man. But no matter what his name was, he was a hero, and he 
bound those different warring factions together into one har- 
monious whole. 

He said, “ My people, united we stand but divided we fall, and 
we will no longer fight these Romans as the Romans fight, but 
we will fight them as Germans fight, with our homes and our 
families and our country at our backs.” And so they took sta- 
tion in a great wood, the Teuterberger wood, and they placed 
the women and the children and their property in the center 
and the warriors formed a mighty ring about them, for that 
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was the way that people fought in ancient times, so that every 
man would have behind him all that life and home held dear. 
After days of waiting the Roman army drew out in the open and 
for days they tried to entice the barbarians out, but at the com- 
mand of Herman they stood fast in the forest. At last the 
word for the Roman onslaught was given, and though their 
soldiery performed prodigies of valor, though their cavalry 
charged like a whirlwind, unbroken was the German ring. 
Every time that a man went down there was a hero ready to 
step into his place, and if any coward dared to give back the 
women and the children drove him once more to the fight, and 
the end was that after three days of most fearful fighting that 
grand army that had followed the mighty Julius Cæsar from 
Spain upon the west to India upon the east, through one long 
series of unbroken victory, was absolutely annihilated and 
left its bones to rot in the Teuterberger wood. And when the 
news of that dreadful disaster, the most fearful that ever came 
to the Roman arms in conflict with the barbarians, was brought 
to Octavius Cæsar, where he sat upon his throne of gold in the 
imperial palace of the Cæsars at Rome, and he thought of 
his once proud army that had followed him to victory upon a 
hundred hard-fought fields now lying dead in that far-off Ger- 
man forest, he cried out in the agony of his soul, “ Quintillus 
Varus, restore me my legions! Restore to me my legions!” And 
throughout the ages that has been the cry of every ruler and of 
every people that has relied upon a standing army as its bul- 
wark of defense in the hour of the nation's peril. 

It is because I do not want that cry ever to be heard in 
America that I am for this bill. The standing army of this 
Nation is officered by as brave and competent men as can be 
found in any army in all the world. The fighting quality of 
the enlisted men is not surpassed by the soldiers of any other 
nation, The effort of the Republic must be to train and arm 
the citizen who in time of peace produces the wealth and pros- 
perity of the Nation and will be the bulwark of its honor and 
its glory in time of war. To add another regular soldier to our 
standing army above that provided for in this bill would, in my 
opinion, be a waste of public money. It is a demonstrated prob- 
lem that we can maintain an army of a million trained citizen 
soldiers, the equal of the best armies in Europe, for about the 
same expense as the cost of a regular army of 100,000 men. 

We should provide in plenty the best rifles and field artillery 
and ammunition and all other military equipment necessary 
to arm the manhood of the Nation. The first step should be to 
put a rifle, such as our regular soldiers are armed with, behind 
the door of every householder in this Nation and provide the 
means whereby the citizens of the Nation can learn to shoot 
that gun. If we will arm and train the manhood of the Nation, 
we can produce an army at little cost that, bulwarked behind 
the two great seas that beat upon our eastern and western 
shores, will stand like a stone wall against every foe that can 
be brought against it. [Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. TS ON]. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, it is a long span of time from the 
days of the Roman legions, so eloquently described by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER] who 
has just taken his seat, to the present year of grace; but during 
all the centuries that have intervened wars have occurred and 
recurred at shockingly frequent intervals. Nor is there any 
hopeful sign now visible that the day is near at hand when war 
will be no more. In spite of this fact, the subject of national 
defense, which always should be one of overwhelming im- 
portance, only recently has come into its own in the public at- 
tention of this country. It is well that it should enter into the 
thoughts of the people. It is a hopeful indication that “ prepar- 
edness” has become a sort of national slogan, and I sincerely 
hope that out of it all there will come a reasonable, sensible, 
sane preparation for the primary duty of national self-defense. 

It is not usual for me to take my political philosophy from 
Kansas, but a signed communication which I saw printed in the 
Topeka Capital a short time ago contains a bit of philosophy 
which to a certain extent represents the attitude of the extreme 
pacifist. It is entitled— 


“THE FABLE OF THE OSTRICH.” 


“An ostrich with plumes of great value roamed peacefully 
about his accustomed haunts when he heard the sound of guns 
in the distance. He realized that this meant danger and that 
some avaricious hunter might take a notion to shoot him. But 
he philosophized with the following arguments: 

“T do not know who this possible enemy is, therefore I am 
safe. 

“T do not know, but think that some one will defend me in 
case danger should come. - 


“I am not sure, but I think those defenders are well enough 
armed. Jingoes say they are not, but jingoes take the word of 
those who make a business of fighting, who, of course, know 
nothing about it. 

“The enemy is so exhausted from shooting that he will be 
unable to shoot me. 

“Tf some one should attack me, I could instantly turn myself 
into a lion and repel the attack with ease. Anyhow, it is 
wrong to fight under any circumstances. z 

“I will not take refuge behind a fence or building, because 
chances are that somebody got a ‘graft’ out of building 

em. 

There are two or three places on the boundaries of my do- 
maa where it is impossible to break through. Therefore I am 
sate, + 

“Although I have my faults, I feel that I should pose as a 
model of virtue, an example to the whole world. Therefore I 
will not resort to resistance. 

“T believe in taking things as they ought to be instead of as 
they are. 

“T do not believe in being prepared. I will stick my head in 
the sand and forget that there is such a thing as trouble. 2 

Moral: Ostrich plumes for sale.” [Laughter and applause.] 

It would be a sorry spectacle to see the tail feathers of the 
American Eagle on the bargain counters of any of the countries 
across the seas. 

Before beginning my remarks on the bill I would like to say 
a word in regard to our chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay]. His able 
leadership and the broad-minded patriotic spirit exemplified by 
him during .the consideration of this bill in committee are 
worthy of commendation. The members of the committee 
differed sharply as to many things, and yet, out of all of these 
disagreements, he has brought in a bill upon which the entire 
committee has agreed. No member of the committee would 
have written this bill just as it stands. A part of the com- 
mittee, just as patriotic as the rest, believed that there should 
be no increase in the Regular Military Establishment. They 
yielded much to their colleagues and deserve great credit for it. 
Others thought the Regular Army should be somewhat in- 
creased, some more than others, but no member of the com- 
mittee and no one who appeared before the committee, including 
many distinguished military officers, favored a large standing 
army. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Do I understand that the committee will 
stand by the bill as reported? 

5 27 TILSON. What does the gentleman mean by “standing 
y * 

Mr. MONDELL. Resist amendments to increase. 

Mr. TILSON. No such condition was sought to be imposed. 
Not only that, but it was thoroughly understood that at every 
opportunity during the passage through the House or in the 
later stages those who believe there should be an increase are. 
expected to utilize every opportunity to endeavor to get it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Then I understand that, while the commit- 
tee reported the bill unanimously, the members do not consider 
themselves bound to resist important changes in the way of 
increase? y 

Mr. TILSON. That is correct. I do not believe that anyone 
on the committee considers: himself bound to refrain from in- 
creasing the bill if he so desires and is able. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. BENNET. I suppose that the committee would resist any 
attempt to change the title or to strike out the enacting clause? 

Mr. TILSON. All of us think that this bill is very much better 
than the existing law, and therefore we are in favor of the bill 
and will support it. 

Mr. BENNET. That is, if you can not get anything that is 
thought to be better. i 

Mr. TILSON. Those who wish to increase the Army or change 
other features of the bill have the liberty to try to do so. 

It seems to be conceded, Mr. Chairman, that in a war of any 
magnitude citizen soldiery must be used. The Regular Army is 
considered as a model, a sort of school of instruction, as well 
as a national police force and a nucleus around which the real 
Army of defense must be built. There was no contest in the 
committee between a big Army and a little Army. The only 
question was just how large our little Army should be. The 
maximum fixed by the committee was somewhat less than a 
respectable minority of us thought it should be. It is fair to 
state that this minority was not made up on party lines. After 
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all, so far as this point is concerned, it is only a question of 
numbers, and those who thought there should be more had no 
difficulty in agreeing to the bill as reported. 

As to the distribution of the small increase among the sev- 
eral arms of the service, there was complete unanimity that 
the Field Artillery should be increased. The lessons of the 
European war undoubtedly demonstrated that need. There 
was quite general agreement that the Infantry and Coast 
Artillery should be increased. Other increases of importance 
were made in other branches of the service, especially in the 
Medical Corps, the final addition being made by a committee 
amendment which the chairman will offer. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BORLAND. I notice that there are no increases pro- 
vided for in the regular cavalry service of the Army. Is it 
contemplated that there will be increases encouraged in the 
militia, or the reserve force, of the Cavalry? 

Mr. TILSON. It is hoped that there will be a considerable 
increase in the Cavalry and in the Field Artillery in the Organ- 
ized Militia of the several States. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman is aware now that there 
has been a great deal of difficulty in doing anything of that 
kind formerly? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; and of the many difficulties in the way. 
One of them is the greater expense of Cavalry and Artillery. 

Mr. BORLAND. But plenty of material for Oavalry is 
available if proper arrangements could be made for it by law? 

Mr. TILSON. Plenty of it; and if the Government will 
encourage it I think there will be an increase in the Cavalry 
and in the Field Artillery. 

It was brought home to the committee quite forcibly that 
more officers are needed. Good officers can not be produced 
easily. Their training is a matter of considerable time. There- 
fore it clearly appeared to be one of the duties of the com- 
mittee to materially increase the number of officers. Besides 
the addition of officers provided for in the new organizations, 
almost a thousand extra officers are provided for, to be used 
largely for the training and instruction of the National Guard 
and in schools and colleges where military instruction is given. 

Then there is a provision for an officers’ reserve corps, which 
it is contemplated will produce eventually a large number of 
officers ready for service in time of war. 

Another important step in the right direction is the provision 
for a reserve. The object of this step is the building up of a 
trained reserve to fill up the ranks of organizations to war 
strength in case of war. In my opinion it might have been 
more effectively done by a somewhat shorter service with the 
colors, but the step is in the right direction. Four years ago 
I introduced into the Sixty-second Congress a bill providing for 
the beginnings of such a reserve. I submitted to the House at 
that time facts and figures to show how such a reserve could 
be established and maintained. I pointed out the importance 
of having trained men rather than raw recruits to fill up our 
skeleton organizations. I called attention to the fact that we 
were missing an opportunity to conserve for possible use one of 
our most valuable national resources—the men whom we had 
trained at considerable expense for military service. Unfortu- 
nately, I was somewhat ahead of the time, and my voice was 
like one crying in the wilderness. It attracted little attention 
1 it is gratifying now to see the same idea embodied in 

is 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I would like to inquire of the gentle- 
man, if he is not about to state it as he proceeds, how much 
of a reserve that would now have created if his plan at that 
time had been carried out? I would like to know, if we pro- 
gress further with the bill, how many we could obtain in the 
future in this way? 

Mr. TILSON. If my bill had been adopted four years ago, 
it would have been in full operation now only one year, so 
that we should not have had a very large reserve, but we should 
have had something. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. What would it be now, if 
it had been put into effect then, is what the gentleman from 
Iowa inquired. 

Mr. TILSON. If it had been put into effect at that time, it 
would have taken three years before anybody could have gone 
into the reserve at all, and therefore it would have been in full 
operation only one year at this time. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. And after that how many? 

Mr. TILSON. After that it was contemplated that it would 
furnish something like forty or fifty thousand a year—I do not 


now remember accurately, but something like that; perhaps 
not quite so many. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts, 

Mr. GARDNER. How many years’ service in the reserve, 
according to the gentleman's plan? 

Mr. TILSON. My plan at that time was three years’ service 
in the reserve, three years with the colors, and three years in 
the reserve. I would now make it two years with the colors 
and four with the reserve. By a committee amendment we 
have gone one step further and provided that in time of war a 
reserve battalion shall be raised and maintained for each regi- 
ment at the front. One of those who seemed to appreciate the 
reserve idea in the Sixty-second Congress was my friend, the 
distinguished gentleman from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. When it 
was decided for me that I should take a two years’ vacation 
from Congress he came to me and asked the privilege of taking 
over my mantle in this particular matter, and he has done 
some very excellent work along this line. The committee amend- 
ment, which will be presented to the House, for a reserve bat- 
talion for each regiment in the field is almost entirely his work. 
One of the most deplorable defects of our lack of system in re- 
cruiting that bore the most bitter fruit in the Civil War was the 
lack of such a reserve to supply wastage and keep the ranks 
of well-trained regiments full. In that war scores of new regi- 
ments were raised and rushed to the front to be slaughtered 
because untrained, while regiments of seasoned troops at the 
very zenith of their efficiency were permitted to waste away to 
the size of small battalions. 

After all, important as the Regular Establishment is, it would 
be comparatively insignificant if we ever became involved in a 
great war. It should be so, for no country should attempt to 
maintain a professional army large enough for such a task. It 
is a question whether any nation with such an army could long 
remain free. Great wars have been and must be fought, not by 
a professional army, but by the citizen soldier. Napoleon is 
credited with saying that there are three essentials for war; 
first, money; second, money; third, money. Surely there is one 
other requisite, and that is men. In the United States we have 
the men and we have the money. The problem is to properly 
utilize both for our national defense. Untrained men and gold 
coin are alike unavailing for the purpose. Both must be 
brought into condition for use in order to be effective. Unless 
this is done the former become only cannon fodder and the 
latter good only for tribute. 

In some observations submitted to this House a few days 
ago, February 29, I called attention to some very necessary 
special tools and appliances that can be procured at com- 
paratively small cost and will do more than any other one 
thing to make us ready to realize our material resources 
quickly in the way of providing arms and ammunition. It is 
my intention to offer at the proper place an amendment to this 
bill that will authorize the preparation in advance of these 
special appliances. I now bespeak your interest and votes in 
the adoption of such an amendment. I believe there will be no 
difficulty in convincing this House and the people of this 
country generally that the principle of the amendment which 
I shall offer and have been advocating for some time must 
be adopted and thoroughly worked out, and, when that is done, 
the problem of producing matériel for war is far on the way 
toward being wisely solved. I think it is going to put the 
prepare in “preparedness.” [Applause.] 

The problem of utilizing to the best advantages our resources 
in men is, however, a still more difficult one. There are just 
21 different solutions of the problem in our committee. There 
are probably 435 different solutions in the House and nearly 
100,000,000 in the country, because each individual has the 
only perfect plan in his own mind. They range all the way 
from dependence on a million men springing to arms between 
sunrise and sunset to universal compulsory military service. 
The committee has tried to avoid both Scylla and Charybdis, or, 
to bring it up to date, it might be said that we tried to steer 
a course somewhere between “the peerless statesman of Ne- 
braska and “the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARD- 
NER].” [Applause.] 

The problem of the committee was not to chase fanciful 
theories, but the practical one of arriving on common ground 
where at least 11 of the 21 members of the committee could 
stand. It was only necessary that the majority o? the com- 
mittee should arrive at a conclusion which, in their judgment, 
was better than the law now in existence. It should be kept 
in mind that the issue is not between the ideal bill in the mind 
of each individual and the present bill, but the issue is between 
the law as it exists to-day and the present bill or such as the 
present bill may become after it has been amended. 
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Mr. POWERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. POWERS. Does the gentleman propose to state that the 
only purpose of the committee was to make an improvement on 
the present law? 

Mr. TILSON. It was our earnest purpose to make the greatest 
improvement we could. The gentleman is well aware that in 
any committee of this House, in the House itself, or in any other 
deliberative body, legislation or action of any kind as a rule is 
a result of intelligent compromise. The chairman of the com- 
mittee was unusually successful in guiding to such a con- 
clusion as to cause the entire membership of the committee 
to agree that it was better than the present law, hence a unani- 
mous report. A few plans and numerous suggestions were sub- 
mitted to the committee. The plan that received the greatest 
amount of notoriety was the one commonly known as the con- 
tinental army plan. This plan was well and forcibly presented 
by the very able Secretary of War, Mr. Garrison. The trouble 
with it was that practically no one seemed to believe that it 
would work in normal times. It was said of it that its strongest 
advocates and most bitter opponents vied with each other in 
the strength of a common belief that it would prove a failure. 
The basic idea of this plan 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. GARRETT). 
has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. 
if he desires. 

Mr. TILSON. The basic idea of this plan, the necessity of 
having a volunteer force under the control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment was recognized; but that the continental army plan 
would produce any such force, or any force at all, was ex- 
tremely doubtful in the minds of most of those who attempted 
to support it. It was believed besides that it would practically 
destroy the National Guard, which, after all, with all its 
faults and shortcomings, represents not only such military 
training as exists outside of our small Regular Army, but also 
the military spirit that has been kept alive during all the 
years. 

The continental army plan having failed to attract support 
the attention of the committee was directed to the possibility 
of securing such a force by utilizing instead of ignoring or de- 
stroying the Organized Militia. Here was a force already in 
existence, had been in existence for more than 100 years, and 
was well understood, with all its history and traditions, as well 
as its shortcomings. It was conceded that in spite of all the 
difficulties under which the Organized Militia has labored a 
wonderful advance has been made in its discipline and efficiency, 
especially within the last 10 years. The object of the com- 
mittee was to conserye this force. It was believed by the 
committee that it would be unwise to throw away, to sacrifice 
this force which had already proved itself able to exist, even 
under adverse circumstances, and to substitute for it something 
entirely untried, and which no one, either its friends or its 
enemies, believed would work. 

Although I have been in the National Guard for a number 
of years, I speak now not as a National Guardsman but as an 
American citizen and as a Representative in the American Con- 
gress. My service in the National Guard has been a labor of 
love, because I have believed that such service was not only 
beneficial to the State in which I live but also to the Nation 
of which my State is an important part. I would not willingly 
or wittingly impose a single burden or hardship upon the Na- 
tional Guard, except such as I believe to be necessary for the 
higher duty of national defense. I believe that the National 
Guard should become a national volunteer force. [Applause.] 
I believe that it should come under the control of the National 
Government. I believe that under the Constitution the National 
Guard can be made such a national force, and if some of the 
Regular Army officers had spent more time in trying to show 
us how to accomplish it and less in trying to discover reasons 
why it can not be done they would have been more helpful. My 
own idea has been that it can be brought about by a dual enlist- 
ment—one with the State and another with the United States. 
There is nothing incompatible or unusual in such a status. It 
is not a case of serving two masters. We are all citizens of our 
respective States and at the same time citizens of the United 
Sates. Yet no one thinks of such a dual allegiance being incom- 
patible. There was a question on this point in the minds of 
some prior to 1865. All doubt on this point was set at rest by the 
result of the war between the Sates. We are a Nation, and 
in questions involving national defense the power of the Federal 
Government is indisputably paramount. ‘Therefore, when a 
man signs an enlistment paper obligating himself to serve the 
United States when called, or is commissioned as an officer by 
the Federal Government, I believe he is under the control of the 


The time of the gentleman 


I will yield to the gentleman 5 minutes more, 


Federal Government, and no authority which any State could 
or would exercise over him would in any wise interfere with his 
availability or usefulness for national service. 

It is my intention to offer at the proper place in the bill an 
amendment which representatives of the National Guard believe, 
and which I believe, will completely and sufficiently federalize 
the Organized Militia. In a word, this amendment will em- 
body my idea of the dual enlistment and dual oath of office. I 
am not going to dispute with the chairman of our committee as 
to whether the bill as it stands sufficiently federalizes the 
militia. My amendment will surely do so if adopted. 

Fortunately the National Guard through numerous represen- 
tative officers made it clear to the committee that they desired 
to become a national force and entirely under national control. 
Since the passage of the Dick bill they had regarded them- 
Selves as already a national force. Willingness to render serv- 
ice when needed by the Federal Government was the prevailing 
reason given for joining the National Guard in the first place, 
and thousands of officers and men have continued in the service 
year after year solely for this reason. Their representatives 
told us that both rank and file were ready and eager to go the 
limit of federalization. They appealed to us to place them 
under national control and permit them to become the national 
volunteer force which all agreed to be an essential in any ade- 
quate scheme of national defense, and for which no one else 
seemed able to provide. The fine spirit of loyalty and patriot- 


ism manifested by the National Guard made a deep impression 


upon the members of the committee. There was no division 
of opinion as to the utilization of this material thus presented 
to us. 

If the War Department and the officers of the Regular Army, 
in whose hands such matters must be placed, will enter upon 
the task with a desire to make the plan a success and will deal 
with the National Guard understandingly and sympathetically 
there is every reason to believe that within five years the Na- 
tional Guard will more than double in numbers and efficiency, 
and become a great and dependable military force, national in 
control and character. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. DENT]. 

First, however, Mr. Chairman, after the gentleman from Ala- 
bama gets through, I will move that the committee rise, and then 
I will ask unanimous consent to continue the general debate until 
6 o'clock and do away with the evening session. I just want 
to give that notice. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DENT] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, there is no doubt that the public 
mind has been engaged in the discussion of preparedness for 
many months. This question has occupied the principal place 
in the newspapers of the country since the outbreak, I may say, 
of the European war. I have always believed that there could 
be no doubt that at least 95 per cent of the people of this country 
are in favor of military preparedness. But at the same time I 
am equally as convinced that at least 90 per cent of the 95 have 
no fixed opinion as to what preparedness exactly means. It was 
with this difficulty, then, that the Committee on Military Affairs 
of the House began its hearings upon this subject about the 1st 
day of last January. That committee spent seven solid weeks, 
holding morning and afternoon sessions, for the purpose of try- 
ing to determine exactly how far the country should prepare 
itself for war. 

I said on the floor of this House a little more than a year ago, 
when the Army appropriation bill was up, that while we were 
all in favor of preparedness, nobody was able to tell us against 
whom we should prepare. I asked the question in my remarks 
then, Shall we prepare against Germany or shall we prepare 
against Japan? Shall we prepare against England or shall we 
prepare against the combination of the allies that are engaged 
in the European war? I asked the question if it was necessary 
to prepare only for war against Mexico. That question, Mr. 
Chairman, is still the predominant question when it comes to 
the proposition as to what preparation we shall make. 

The committee heard those who were in favor of a large 
standing army, the committee heard the advocates of peace, 
the committee heard all sides of this proposition, and came out 
with a report that increases the Army by 40,000 men. It 
provides for a National Guard that in the end can be trained 
according to the discipline prescribed by Congress, and that 
will amount in its final consummation to something like 400,000 
men as a second line of defense. 

The committee became convinced that this country was not 
ready and willing to vote for a large standing army such as 
exists in the warlike nations of Europe. For that reason we 
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increased the Regular Establishment so that we would have 
a nucleus from which we could build in the event of war, and 
we provided for a National Guard organization that will give 
them training under a discipline prescribed by Congress and 
regulations fixed by the War Department. 

It is a remarkable fact—it is, indeed, a most remarkable 
fact—that 21 members of this committee of the House, repre- 
senting every section of this American Union, after seven 
weeks of discussion and hearings on this subject upon all sides 
of the proposition, have been able to present to this House a 
bill which meets their unanimous approval. [Applause.] And 
I want to say here, Mr. Chairman, that I think, as a member of 
this committee, I would be derelict in my duty upon this ocea- 
sion if I did not state to the House the fact that this com- 
mittee has brought forward a bill with a unanimous report is 
due to the diplomacy, the fairness, the intelligence, and the abil- 
ity of the chairman of that committee, the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Hay}. [Applause.] And I will go further and 
say that this result has been accomplished because the minority 
membership of that committee was led by the genial, fair- 
minded, honorable, and distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kaun]. [Applause] 

Mr. Chairman, I do not agree, and I do not believe that the 
country agrees, that we should have a large standing army in 
this country. I believe that the sentiment of this country is in 
Tavor of building up a second line of defense from the citizen 
soldiery of the country who mix and mingle daily in the busi- 
ness and social life of the people among whom they live. And 
it is for this reason that the committee has brought in a Na- 
tional Guard pay bill. 

I have not the time, even if I had the inclination and the 
House were willing to listen, to discuss the constitutional 
aspects of that question. The report discusses it very fully. 
The committee has reached this conclusion, in which I abso- 
lutely and thoroughly coneur, that under the Constitution of 
the United States Congress has the power—the absolute 
power—to federalize, or to nationalize, if you please, the 
militia—the State troops known as the National Guard—in 
every respect except as to the appointment of its officers. The 
only power, therefore, that the Constitution reserves to the 
States is the power to appoint the officers and to train the 
militia according to the discipline prescribed by Congress, and 
the best authorities agree that even that power is subject to 
the qualifications fixed by Congress. We propose in this bill 
to prescribe the qualifications of the officers of the National 
Guard. 

That is what we have undertaken in this bill. That, Mr. 
Chairman, is what the National Guard has asked for. That, 
Mr. Chairman, is the popular idea in this country by which 
to build up a second line of defense. 

I do not think that it is necessary for me to undertake to 
defend the increase that the bill proposes in the regular mili- 
tary establishment of this country. The war in Europe has 
made it necessary that we should do something. The Mexican 
‘situation, which has recently arisen, has made it more im- 
perative. 

And in this connection I wish I had the time to call the 
attention of the House to a report made to the Forty-fourth 
Congress on the Texas frontier troubles. Every Member of 
this House would be interested in this report which was made 
to the Forty-fourth Congress in 1876. 

I have said from the beginning, and I repeat, that the bill that 
we bring in here is not a partisan measure; it is not a Democratic 
measure and it is not a Republican measure; and I want to go 
further and state—and the facts will bear me out—that the pol- 
icy pursued by President Wilson in regard to Mexico is not a 
Wilson policy or a Democratic policy, but it has been the policy 
of the Government of the United States ever since these troubles 
began on the Mexican border. If you will read this report, you 
will realize how similar is its language to the criticisms now 
heard of President Wilson for not pursuing a more vigorous 
policy toward Mexico, This report is No. 343, Forty-fourth Con- 
gress, first session, made by a committee of Congress composed, 
of course, of Democrats and Republicans. How much time have 
I, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has three minutes. 

Mr. DENT, I will not undertake to read much of the report, 
but I want to call attention to some interesting features of it. 
I read from the report: 


55 of the present raids can be said to have commenced with 
the Co war in 1 and 1860. y 2 N 


But after the close of the war * „ commenced the saging 
on the Texas border. [[t will be seen that the co t an 
immense robbery of cattle, which is the basis of this entire system ee 
„ as the 


outrages, has, in the later statements, hardly been mentio: 


murders and other crimes which have grown out of it overshadow it. 
5 with the people has become one of existence, not of pecuni- 
oss. 


. * 7 * 


among all people, 3 

essary to preven 

of a community 

ment for them. 
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refined sense of international politeness, has re- 
from inflicting it. 
* * s 


* * * s 
This state of things is wholly due to the inactivity of our Government, 


How strangely similar is that language to the language we - 
hear to-day in criticism of President Wilson. This was written 
in January, 1876. I read further: 


A few years ago some energetic chastisement, Fe the plundler- 
ers that there was some danger connected with their trade, would cer- 
tainly have checked it, but the impression that our troops dare not 
cross the river has made them feel at ease. 


Does not that sound like present day history? I read further: 


When, after a hot pursuit, the robbers and their spoll reach and 
cross the river, and our brave troops stand helpless and overwhelmed 
with shame on the American side of a small river, and bear the taunts 
and insulting gestures of the escaped robbers and their friends. our 
Nation and its Government becomes in their eyes, as they do not 
study the subtle arts of diplomacy, an object of scorn and contempt. 

» * * * $ . 


All statements agree that the authority of the National Government 
of Mexico on the border is only nominal: 
+ > 


a * > + * 
Such is the insecurity of life that Capt. MeNally, who appeared 
before your ittee, a man of known 5 and a bold leader in 


commi 

those border fights, declares upon oath that no compensation, however 
great, could uce him to incur the 8 whieh every inhabitant of 

e country between the Rio Grande and Nueces incurs every day, and 
that he considers his life, as a man whose business is war, safer than 
that of any inhabitant of that district. Deliberately and with full con- 
vietion, as this opinion is stated by one who is familiar with that 
coun and all the facts, as a perusal of his evidence will show, it is 
10 in its weight, and should come home to the heart and mind of 
every American. 

* = +» = s * 


* 

In coming to the manner in which protection can be given, we must 
state it as the unanimous opinion of alt military men familiar with 
that border that protection can only be complete if the commanding 
officer of our troops can, whenever he finds robbers in the act of earry- 
ing of their booty, follow them up, even across the river, punish or 

them, and retake the property of our citizens. They are unanimous 
in stating that a merely ensive policy would give imperfect protee- 
tion, even if a large force were maintained there at great expense. 

I might read more of this report, Mr. Chairman, because it 
bears upon this situation directly, but I mention it and call 
attention to it in connection with the fact that Mr. Wilson’s 
policy in being internationally polite to Mexico, if I may so 
express it, was the policy of President Johnson, it was the 
policy of President Grant, and it was the policy of President 
Taft, whom President Wilson succeeded. So that it may be said 
to be a truly American policy. 

But to-day we stand in a different situation. To-day we are 
confronted with the fact that a band of robbers and plunierers 
has not only entered the borders of our country from Mextienn 
soil, but has actually attacked a town under the guird of 
United States soldiers, and has actually had a battle with 
them. I hope, and I believe that every American is with me 
in this proposition, that this incident will mean that these 
border troubles will and must be settled for all time to come. 
LApplause.] 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
address delivered by Speaker Crank at the Washington Press 
Club last night be inserted in the Recorp. The subject is. The 
making of a Representative.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BELL] 
asks unanimous consent that the remarks of the Speaker of the 
House at the Press Club last evening on the subject The mak- 
ing of a Representative,” be inserted in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. i 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Garrerr, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported tliat that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 12766, 
the Army reorganization bill, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
general debate on this bill shall continue until 6 o’clock this 
afternoon, and that the provision in the rule providing for the 
session this evening be dispensed with. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] 
asks unanimous consent that the general debate shall extend to 
6 o'clock this evening on this bill, and that the night session 
provided by the rule for to-night be dispensed with. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. Hay, the House resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase 
the efticiency of the Military Establishment of the United States, 
with Mr. Garrerr in the chair. 

Mr. KAHN. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr WATSON]. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I do not pro- 
pose to speak upon any of the particular sections of the bill, but 
more especially on preparedness. I hope, however, that this 
measure will promptly pass. 

One hundred and forty years ago a new Republic was formed 
on the North American Continent, a feeble union of States, with 
a system of government which all nations claimed could not 
continue. 

But the world did not truly appraise the worth of those loyal 
patriots who pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor for the freedom and independence of that Union. 

This little Republic grew in strength, power, and wealth. In 
her development she has been zealously guarded by able and 
faithful men, who, constant to their trust as the northern star, 
have made that Republic, our country, to be the greatest Nation 
of all history. [Applause.] 

It behooves us, whether in public or private life, to uphold 
the honor of our country as those in the past have done and be- 
queath its glory to the generation to follow. When the present 
conflict of nations has ended, which has paralyzed the doctrines 
of the Christian world, new social and commercial conditions 
will follow, which will extend to all civilized peoples of the 
universe. I do not know why the United States should be ex- 
empted from the sword. Wars may be the plan of creation, 
for history teaches us that nations have been blessed with but 
few years of continual peace from the memory of man down to 
the present hour. 

The responsibilities of the United States Government increase 
as her wealth and power spread over her dominion, and Congress 
can not avoid them nor fail to prepare to defend the growing 
importance of our Nation. 

No Member can prophesy, in these times, when Congress will 
be asked to declare war. ‘Therefore I advocate increasing the 
Navy and organizing an Army not for aggression but to publish 
to the world that we will protect our rights and guard our 
citizens wherever they may be in the performance of their law- 
ful and rightful duties. [Applause.] 

I do not know the best course to pursue in order to increase 
the permanent efficiency of our Military Establishment, but I am 
confident that after this bill has been debated that we will have 
as perfect a system as it is possible to inaugurate at this time. 

Our Nation is not prepared for the trials of war, and if an 
enemy invaded our country, compelling the President to issue a 
call for volunteers, an untrained Army would march to the front, 
only to meet death. 

In all periods of our history, when grave international ques- 
tions were to be solved, men who seemingly have been invested 
with divine power have safely defended our Nation’s honor, 

Again the country calls for men who are clear thinkers upon 
public questions, keen observers of human nature, to deal with 
the issues which now confront us, and the inevitable ones which 
will be daily manifested as the foreign war continues. 

Every American citizen should stand by the President and 
assist him to preserve peace, and if peace can not be honorably 
maintained, then fight with him to perpetuate the dignity of 
our country. [Applause.] 

In the early days men formed themselves into tribes for pro- 
tection, and later nations were organized to protect tribes; thus 
the various Governments were established. A government, 
therefore, is a corporation for mutual protection, and it be- 
comes the bounden duty of every able-bodied citizen to render 
military service to his country. In order to increase and per- 
manently maintain a national defense it will become necessary 
to train our young men in military affairs, not only to prepare 
them for war, but to prevent the danger of the future genera- 
tion becoming effeminate by the growing luxuries of the age. 
[Applause.] 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back two minutes. 

Mr. HAY. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. DICKINSON]. 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I purpose to vote for the 
pending measure that comes from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with a unanimous report, much as I regret the necessity 
for increasing the Army and the resultant increased expenditures 
for military purposes. I have taken especial interest in some 
of the provisions of this bill, particularly that part of it relating 
to the federalizing of the militia forces or National Guards of the 
several States of the Union and ma ing them available when 
necessary for war purposes instead of the continental-army 
plan, as first proposed. I was especially pleased with the action 
of the committee, through its distinguished chairman, in print- 
ing in and as a part of its report a most admirable and con- 
vincing brief on the “ Power of the Federal Government over the 
militia under the Constitution,” which brief is credited by the 
report of the committee and its real author to the military 
council of the State of Missouri, but which brief, in fact, was 
prepared by Gen. Harvey C. Clark, commanding general of the 
Missouri State Militia, and at the head of the military council 
of the State of Missouri and for many years a close personal 
friend of mine, and now a resident of Nevada, Mo., and a con- 
stituent of my distinguished and gifted colleague, the Hon. 
PERL D. who represents here with marked ability the 
fifteenth district of Missouri. 

The modesty of the author of the brief caused him to credit 
it to the general council of which he is a member. His modesty 
is only surpassed by his ability as a lawyer and his qualification 
and fitness as commanding general of the National Guard of 
Missouri. I thought it not inappropriate to disclose to this 
House the real author of this brief, which makes plain “ the 
absolute power of Congress to provide for the organization, dis- 
cipline, and control of the National Guard, and for its Federal 
service within or without the United States under the Constitu- 
tion and the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States.” I note in the public press that the National Guard of 
Missouri is ready for service. I read: 

NATIONAL GUARD READY. 
Nxvaba, Mo., March II. 


Brig. Gen. Clark to-day wired the War Department at Washington 
tendering the services of the National Guard of Missouri to President 


Wilson in case it was deemed necessary to use them. Gen. Clark 
informed the War Department the National Guard of Missouri were in 
a high state of efficiency and ready to move within 24 hours’ notice. 

This is done without waiting for the passage of this bill, the 
occasion being the trouble on the Mexican border, and the send- 
ing of United States troops across the border into Mexico in 
pursuit of and for the capture of Francisco Villa and his bandits 
who had invaded the United States and attacked and killed 
citizens and soldiers of this country at Columbus, N. Mex. It 
was fitting that Brig. Gen. Clark, an officer in the Spanish- 
American War and the commander of the National Guard of 
Missouri, should tender to the War Department the services of 
this National Guard, now in a high state of efficiency and ready 
to move within 24 hours’ notice. The report of the committee 
and the brief contained therein will satisfy, in my judgment, 
everyone with an open mind that Congress has the power by ap- 
propriate legislation to prescribe the organization, armament, 
and discipline of the militia and to govern and use the National 
Guard as an efficient force for all war purposes. The fact that 
Congress has not in the past deemed it necessary to exercise this 
power is not sufficient reason for failing to legislate now, when 
the militia, under the Constitution, by proper legislation can 
be made an efficient force for all needed war purposes. Why 
substitute a new and novel continental-army plan, a mere experi- 
ment and of doubtful success? When the Constitution contem- 
plates the use of the militia of the several States, why seek to 
break down and destroy these great military State organizations 
by attempting to substitute new methods for Army purposes? 

I quote from the brief and the Constitution. Section 8 of 
83 I of the Constitution of the United States reads as fol- 
OWS: 

Congress shall have peer to raise and support armles; to make rules 
for the government and regulation of the land and naval forces; to pro- 
vide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, sup- 
press insurrections, and repel invasions; to provide for organizing, 
arming, and disciplining the militia, and for governing such part of 
them as may be employed in the service of the United States, reserving 
to the States, respectively, the appointment of the officers and the 
authority of 9 the militia according to the discipline prescribed 
by Congress; to make all laws necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers. 

Section 2 of Article II: ~ 

The President shall be Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States and of the militia of the several States when called 
into the actual service of the United States. 

I have always been opposed to a large standing Regular Army 
in time of peace, and such has been the historic position of the 
country and of the party of which I am a member. If an in- 
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crease is necessary at this time, because of changed and dan- 
gerous conditions, when possibly the Nation might be called to 
arms to protect its integrity and its sovereignty, it does appear 
that the increase provided for in this bill is not unreasonable. 
Many are urging a much larger increase. To my mind it is more 
important to have an efficient and well-equipped force than a 
very large Army in time of peace, to be largely increased, if 
necessary, for war. The present authorized Regular Army of 
100,000, though in fact short by about 15,000, is scattered, doing 
service in the Philippine Islands, in Hawaii, in Porto Rico, in the 
Panama Canal Zone, and on the Mexican border and quartered 
in various parts of the United States, and only to a limited ex- 
tent available now for pursuit of Villa and his bandit gang. If 
the full authorized quota of 100,000 were in fact in the Army 
and available for service, it would mean only one soldier for 
each 1,000 people of our 100,000,000 population. With an in- 
crease under this House bill of 40,000, making, in the aggregate, 
an authorized Army of 140,000 soldiers on a peace basis, it would 
mean about one soldier for every 700 population. That does 
not look very much like militarism—scattered, as it will be, to 
meet the necessities on the borders of our country, in our colo- 
nies and elsewhere, and as an efficient nucleus for a large Army 
when war comes. The bill, however, for war purposes, provides 
for a much larger force of Regulars, also to be added to by the 
various National Guards of the several States. 

The increases in the Army and Navy will require legislation 
for increased revenues; and if these increases are made necessary 
by reason of extraordinary conditions growing out of the Euro- 
pean war, that affects so seriously all the world, thes additional 
taxation must be levied to meet these increases. The same 
influences that have made it necessary that these additional 
burdens be provided for have furnished extraordinary opportuni- 
ties for large war profits. Those interests that reap these bene- 
fits out of the misfortune of this world war should bear their 
full share of these increased burdens and these war profits 
should, by appropriate legislation, be made to respond, so that 
these additional burdens should not rest heavily upon the masses, 
who reap no benefit from war conditions. The loudest cry for 
preparedness and for large increases in armament come from 
those most benefited by war, and it is entirely logical that those 
most benefited should freely contribute from their profits for 
this preparation for defense or war, if necessary. 

But for permanent law, and particularly to meet the ever- 
increasing burdens of the Government, I would substantially 
enlarge the income-tax law. I would reduce the present mini- 
mum of exemptions and substantially increase the surtax, and 
thus have an income-tax law broad and comprehensive enough 
to meet the mandate of the American people that saw fit to 
compel an amendment of the Constitution of the United States 
so that great wealth and those enjoying large incomes and best 
able to pay should contribute a fairer share to the expenses and 
burdens of government. It is the fairest of all taxation, most 
easily paid, and the least burdensome, and paid by those who 
reap the greatest benefits of Government. 

I stand with the administration and the country for all rea- 
sonable preparedness and for all reasonable increases of the 
Army and Navy and for such increases in taxation properly 
levied to meet these necessities growing out of changed condi- 
tions, having at all times a proper regard for the efficient use 
of all money appropriated, so that the money appropriated may 
be economically and efficiently used and so that efficiency may 
result and appropriations for worthy purposes be not squan- 
dered. 

Every good citizen hopes that the time may come, and as 
speedily as possible, when war conditions will end, when dis- 
armaments may come, when the necessity for large armies and 
large navies may no longer exist, when the internal affairs of 
our country may be our first care, and when the health and 
betterment of mankind everywhere may be the first care and 
desire of government, rather than war and the destruction of 
life and property; so that civilization may live and a Christian 
world be preserved rather than woe and sorrow and destruction 
be the heritage of every people on earth; when the cry for 
preparedness for war may not longer be heard in the land, but 
a preparedness for life's best interests and results. 

I do not want to see this country grow war mad, nor do I 
want this country to be negligent in its duty to thoroughly pre- 
pare for its future safety and to be ready to meet every emer- 
gency that may come. 

The patriotic citizens of the country will stand for all rea- 
sonable preparedness, but are not interested in war profits nor 
in the selfish interests that wax fat over the disturbed condi- 
tions of the earth which are encouraged in a degree by those 
who would reap large profits while the masses suffer. Effi- 
ciency in every business and walk of life is to-day the watch- 
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word and desire of all who love success and desire safety and 
prosperity and an advancement of our citizenship everywhere. 

The country does not desire war, but, in my judgment, wants 
an efficient Army, large enough for all reasonable purposes, and 
a well-equipped Navy, large and strong enough to protect our 
country from attack from abroad and to protect our citizens and 
commerce whenever and wherever necessary. We want our 
conr fortifications, already strong, to be strengthened wherever 
needed. 

We do not want war, but if any hostile nation should seek to 
invade our country, then a Nation of courageous and patriotic 
citizens will rise as one man, not only to repel invasion but to 
give the world such an object lesson of American valor that ali 
nations will take heed and never again with hostile purpose 
attempt to set foot upon the sacred soil of this Republic. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. KINKAID]. 


[Mr. KINKAID addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Loxbox]. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, it is utterly impossible to treat 
the subject under discussion with any degree of adequacy in 10 
minutes. In a previous address I dwelt at length on the fallacy 
and iniquity of the preparedness propaganda. The bill now 
before us provides for an unusually large increase of the Mili- 
tary Establishment. It carries with it an additional burden of 
taxes. And no matter upon whom the taxes are to be imposed 
in the first instance they will ultimately fall upon the shoulders 
of the workers, using the word“ workers“ in the broadest sense 
and including in the term all who earn their livelihood by useful 
service. 

I suppose we all agree that the most charitable thing that can 
be said about the Army and Navy is that they are necessary 
evils. We do not want to increase the evil unless we must. In 
proposing an extraordinary addition to the Army we must first 
determine whether the increase is essential for the defense of 
a national policy. It is not claimed that it is necessary to sup- 
press internal disorder. The advocates of the need of a large 
Army must convince us that the necessities and exigencies 
arising or about to arise from our international relations compel 
this disagreeable step. 

The primary question, then, which we have to decide is, 
What is our national policy? Have we a national policy? 

The fact that the Committee on Military Affairs brought in 
a unanimous report providing for an addition to the Army 
merely shows that both the Republicans and Democrats have 
surrendered to the clamor of the press. It means that the 
elected representatives of the people have suspended their judg- 
ment. Have abandoned the right to think for themselves, and 
have permitted two or three dozen individuals in the editorial 
rooms of the newspapers to fix the policy of the country. Who 
are these editors who cover white paper with all sorts of marks? 
What is behind them? Who dictates their pens? What deter- 
mines their thoughts? To whom are they responsible? “Who 
are their owners, and what are their interests? 

Instead of a national policy, we have a national panic, and 
the national panic is particularly strong among Members of 
Congress. They seem to be scared out of their wits. With 
bulging eyes they scan the columns of the newspapers to find 
what the newspapers have to say about them. The papers take 
full advantage of this scare. Some of these newspapers were 
impudent enough to denounce as traitors the 147 men who 
refused to stultify themselves by again tabling the previously 
tabled McLemore resolution. 

The apparent unanimity of the committee has also another 
meaning. The Democrats are happy in their belief that they 
have stolen the thunder of the Republicans. The latter rejoice 
that they have started the Democrats on the road to military 
expansion. Each side believes that it has fooled the other, and 
both are trying to fool the people. 

With a definite national policy we can prepare adequate means 
to sustain it. No one will contend that the increased Army is 
intended for purposes of attack upon other nations. It is, then, 
to be used for defense. If for defense, then against whom? 
Is it not in order to ascertain from where and from whom 
danger threatens the United States? 

There is one Member of Congress, besides myself, who is 
consistent. He is the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GARDNER]. He wants a big Army, a very big Army, one big 
enough to satisfy him. He fears “a rush of invasion,’ and he 
wants to be prepared to meet the invasion. For all that he 
knows some German scientist may invent a chemical substance 
by which the Atlantic will be dried up and the Teutonic Army 
will march upon Massachusetts. Its Representative prays for 
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an Army big enough to defend his beloved State. He is logical. 
He would have every man prepare to meet the attack at once. 
He would have us train all the time for that trying moment. 
He favors universal compulsory training. He would change 
the song of the cradle into a martial song. 

Some say that the lesson of the need for preparedness is 
being taught by the European war. I draw an entirely different 
lesson from this war. The war was prepared just as surely 
as an explosion is prepared when enormous quantities of 
dynamite are accumulated. It is the very maintenance of big 
armies that has made the war possible—nay, inevitable. Will 
anyone dare gainsay that we would all have been better off 
to-day if there were no armies in Europe in August, 1914? A 
distinguished Member of the House referred to the German 
Army as the citizen army of Germany. The Social Democracy 
of Germany, which represents the most advanced democratic 
ideals of that unfortunate people, did not think so. As a 
means of fighting militarism they vainly demanded the estab- 
lishment of a citizen army. They never ceased to warn against 
the menace of large standing armies, notwithstanding thousands 
of years of imprisonment which were meted out to them by the 
militaristic elements which controlled German life. 

Armies in Germany, armies in France, armies in Russia, 
armies in Italy, everywhere men trained to fight, seeking to 
realize their life’s dreams on the battle field, and then we 
wonder there is war. 

As long as the conflagration continues in Europe we will be 
talking preparedness here. It will require all the strength of 
strong men to resist the invasion, not of a foreign enemy, not 
of a great military force, but of militaristic ideas. As long as 
the war continues there will be men among us for whom no 
army will be big enough, who will always want more prepared- 
ness, more of an army, more of a navy—and the more they will 
get the more will they demand. 

This bill provides for 40,000 additional men. You know you 
can not get men to enlist. We are now practically at war with 
Mexico. Men are not going to enlist for $15 a month, to act the 
part of professional butchers. You can get volunteers by the 
tens of thousands if you will arouse a patriotic fervor, if you 
will appeal to the deep sense of national honor, if you will call 
for self-sacrifice and martyrdom. In order to get these 40,000 
men you will have to create a state of frenzy. You will have 
to prepare a state of mind which will impel men to join the 
colors. You will have to stimulate enlistments by holding over 
the heads of the people the threat of an impending war. You 
will have to lash yourselves into a state of madness which is 
the sure forerunner of war. 

One of the gentlemen on the Republican side of the House, 
and who preceded me, went for his wisdom to a silly poem which 
appeared in a provincial newspaper, and one of the things he 
quoted from the supposedly satirical poem was the sentiment, 
“I don't want to prepare, because I do not know whom I am 
going to fight.” The gentleman thought it was a silly statement. 
There is nothing silly about it. The question whom are we 
likely to fight will have to be answered before the people will 
shoulder additional burdens. The question will have be an- 
swered before the people will submit to the enlargement of the 
military forces of the country. 

We are told that war is inevitable; that it can not be foreseen ; 
that it comes with suddenness, and that it is a part of human 
nature. There was surely nothing sudden about the present war. 
Was not Europe preparing for a quarter of a century for this 
very war? 

War is no more inevitable than the plague is inevitable. War 
is no more a part of human nature than the burning of witches 
is a typically human act. Men succumbed to the plague because 
they were ignorant. Men burned witches because they were 
ignorant. When men came to understand the cause of the 
plague, the plague became impossible. When men will under- 
stand the cause of war, war will be made impossible. 

We need not go into ancient history. It will be more profitable 
to examine modern history. While the forces that shape the 
destinies of nations do not lend themselves to exact classifica- 
tion, we may still group the principal wars of modern times into 
four classes—religious wars, wars which were the result of 
dynastic ambitions, wars for the unification of national groups 
into large nations, and, finally, the modern war, which is purely 
and simply a war for commercial supeemacy, for markets, for 
spheres of influence and spheres of interest. Wars are nowa- 
days shopkeepers’ quarrels. 

We need not anticipate that nations will rush at each others’ 
throats because of religious differences. The possibility that 
kings and monarchs will, in pursuance of dynastic schemes, 
plunge their nations into war becomes more and more remote 
because of the growth of democratic ideas. 


For the first time in the history of the world rulers of nations 
were compelled to appeal to their peoples, not in the name of 
national honor, but in the name of self-defense. Kaisers, kings, 
and czars were compelled to recognize the existence of a public 
oe which rebelled against the asininity and criminality 
of war. 

The third group of wars within recent times were the wars 
between small States occupying contiguous territory and con- 
sisting of populations of the same racial stock and language. 
The friction between the various Italian sovereignties thus re- 
sulted in one united Italy. The contest between the numerous 
German groups ended in a united Germany. The conflict be- 
tween the North and South ended in one big United States. 

The Saxon, the Bavarian, and the Prussian fought one 
another with the same zeal with which they now fight the 
allies. The Saxon sacrificed his life for Saxony; the Ba- 
varian for the success of Bavaria; the Prussian for the triumph 
of Prussia. The patriotism of each was limited to the small 
group of which he was a member and to the small territory 
which that group occupied. 

The same is true about the Italian nationalities. It was but 
natural that national groups occupying adjoining territory and 
being close neighbors, possessing a language of the same origin, 
differing only in dialect, should find it necessary to coordinate 
their efforts in the direction of forming one strong and united 
political organization and that both their selfish and higher inter- 
ests should demand the creation of strong States along national 
lines. To this group should be added the struggles of small 
nations for emancipation from the yoke imposed upon them by 
larger States and nations. 

We come now to the modern shopkeepers’ wars. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman allow me another five 
minutes? 

Mr. EMERSON. Oh, give him five minutes more. 

Mr. LONDON. Yes; you better do it. 

Mr. KAHN. I do not know. I understood the gentleman 
was going to get some time from the other side. I will yield 
him five minutes more. 

Mr. LONDON. Then I will take five minutes from the other 
side, as there is no one there. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KAHN. I think it only fair to say to the gentleman that 
the chairman of the committee, Mr. Hay, has gone to the tele- 
phone temporarily on important business. 

Mr. LONDON. Oh, I understand that; and then he may be 
exhausted by the great effort put forth in preparing the bill. 
There have been no great wars between 1871 and 1914. We 
have had a number of small ones. The big nations amused 
themselves by , 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. Does the gentleman consider the Japanese- 
Russian War a small one? 

Mr. LONDON. I was just going to refer to that. I was 
about to say that the larger wars were conflicts of economic 
interests, the direct clashing of material interests. Outside of 
the Russo-Japanese War, in 1905, since 1871 you have had the 
big nations attacking the little ones. Take England, for ex- 
ample. The English people are a brave and noble people. But 
the English people have never within recent times taken any 
chances with any big nation. England looked for easy jobs. 
It is true the war with the Boers was not an easy one. Eng- 
land did not calculate that it would have to send four times 
as many soldiers as there were Boers in order to defeat them, 
but that is what it had to do, and then it had to give a 
greater measure of autonomy to the Boer Republic than to 
any other British colony. Egypt, Morocco, the Congo, and the 
other numerous colonies seized by the big nations of Europe 
in Asia, Africa, and Australasia tell the same story of the ag- 
grandizement of the big nations at the expense of the little ones. 

Mr. KAHN. Does not the gentieman think the war between 
Russia and Turkey in 1878 was a pretty large war? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes; but I explained in the last address I 
made here that it was primarily the desire of Russia to get 
access to the sea and to obtain a warm-water port, which was 
and is essential to her economic development. 

What I want to disabuse your minds of is that idea advo- 
cated by Bryan, and which appeals to old women only 
[laughter and applause], that the present war is a causeless 
one. His appeal in the name of Christian ideals and his argu- 
ment that this war is causeless, necessarily fall upon their 
ears. Commercialism has never permitted religion to stand 
in its way. The war is not a causeless one but a senseless one. 
I proceed upon the theory that there can be in modern times 
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no great war unless there is a deep, fundamental, and vital 
cause for it, a cause which involves the very existence of a 
nation, and I say that there is no real, deep, fundamental 
interest of the people of the United States which can clash 
with any other people of the world. 

Perhaps I should revert for a moment to the Russo-Japanese 
War and point out to the gentleman from California that it 
was primarily due to the attempt of Russia to extend her in- 
fluence in Manchuria and to her acquisition of valuable lumber 
interests in Korea, which directly collided with the interests 
of Japan. There was nothing spiritual about the causes of the 
contest. It had its origin in sordid commercial rivalry. 

In a preyious address I made clear the economic basis of the 
present war in Europe. The outstanding fact in the titanic 
struggle of the European nations is that at the bottom of it 
lies the contest for commercial supremacy, and then do not 
forget that the war is in the main conducted by nations occupy- 
ing contiguous territory. There is not a single instance in the 
history of modern wars of a great industrial nation having 
been attacked by another nation separated by a great distance. 
The very idea that any outside power could attack the terri- 
tory of the United States is too preposterous to be entertained 
by a sane mind. 

The United States has no one to fear. It is invulnerable 
against attack. It is not in the increase of the Military Estab- 
lishment that we shall place our hope for a greater and nobler 
America. Unless we are determined to become a world power 
in the sense of competing with other nations, by force of arms, 
for the possession of markets and for the extension of our 
colonial empire we need no increase of the Army and Navy. 
We are now a world power, a world power for good. The 
average American fails to understand to what extent this 
Republic has been a source of inspiration to all lovers of liberty 
all over the world. Let this Republic remain free from the 
contamination of militarist ideals. 

Although I believe that the Committee on Military Affairs 
could have done a great deal worse, I feel constrained to an- 
nounce that I will vote against any increase of the Military 
Establishment, as such an increase would mean that Congress 
has yielded to the false“ preparedness ” campaign. 

Gentlemen, I thank you. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back one minute. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Hurt]. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I will say that I will charge my- 
self with half the time yielded to the gentleman from New_York 
[ Mr. Lonpon]. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, this bill to my mind is 
an answer to the question that is asked very often, What is 
reasonable preparation? 

I desire to speak of two distinctive features of this bill, the 
ntilization of the National Guard as the Federal fighting force 
of this Nation and the inclusion of a clause which will be the 
initial step toward the Government manufacture of arms and 
ammunition. i 

The principal opposition-that was voiced during the last yea 
against the so-called militarism program was not so much 
against preparedness as it was against the methods it was pro- 
posed that we use, to prepare. 

The idea of a. continental army was distasteful to the public 
mind, because it savored of the military tactics of Europe, and 
because it was, in the opinion of a large majority of the people, 
the first step in a system that would eventually lead to a pre- 
dominance of the military over the civilian. The people were 
opposed to a policy that would centralize the military power 

. of this Government in the hands of one or even a few men, 
They were opposed to a system that would create an immense 
standing army, the financial burden of which would increase 
year by year and necessarily impose upon them a perpetual tax. 

Europe, now the greatest slaughterhouse the world has ever 
known, has unconsciously sent her message of warning across 
the sea. Europe has taught us that any program whereby civil 
life is subverted by the military must eventually lead to war. 
Europe’s policy was originally a policy of defense; but gradu- 


ally, as her army was increased—gradually, as the military” 


gained the ascendency—so was her defensive policy merged into 
one of offensive. The greatest burden of recent years that 


Europe has had to bear is her army and her navy. Her great- 
est burden in the years to come will be the direct result of that 
army and navy. The continental-army scheme would have led 
us in the footpaths of Europe. With eyes across the sea, the 
people of this United States rose up, almost as a body, and pro- 
tested against any form of preparedness that would result in 
such a catastrophe to the civil life of the Nation. 


This was the inception of the peace propaganda; this was the 
cause of that wave of protest that swept across the country 
against the military program as it was originally outlined. 

It is a significant fact that since the death of the continental 
army scheme, and since the public has come to know that the 
National Guard is to be utilized in our preparedness for de- 
fense, all these protests have died out. 

The National Guard has long been the popular military body 
of the Nation. The reason for this is that it is a military sys- 
tem that can be coordinated witL civil life; that, by its very 
nature, it is, and must always remain, subservient to civil 
life, and therefore is, and always will be, a military organization 
for defensive and not offensive purposes. 

Until the present time the growth of the National Guard has 
been retarded because it has had no substantial support. No 
other motive but that of pure patriotism has been extended as 
an inducement to enlist; its soldiery has been asked to give 
its time and energy without thought of compensation, and its 
officers have been asked for their knowledge and ability without 
adequate return for the same. The different bodies of the 
National Guard have also lacked that cooperation which is 
necessary to build up a strong and effective military organiza- 
tion that could be utilized as a unit in case of national defense. 
All honor should be given to that small body of officers, and 
to that relatively small body of men who, under adverse circum- 
stances, have made the National Guard what it is to-day, and 
should we in the near future be compelled to defend our honor 
or our country, I believe the National Guard would give ex- 
cellent account of itself, and would be the nucleus around 
which we could build a forcible fighting army. In my opinion 
the National Guard must always be looked to as the mib tary 
body to protect the Nation. It is the organization which this 
Nation must depend upon to preserve our national honor or 
to protect our borders if at any time we should be in danger 
of attack. 

This bill, if it becomes a law, will do away with the prin- 
cipal defects that now exist in the National Guard. In the 
first place, it provides compensation for the soldier who en- 
lists, small it is true, and inadequate compared to the time he 
will have to spend and the danger involved in placing himself 
at the disposal of his country. Yet the average citizen is will- 
ing to devote his time to his country if he is given a return, be 
it ever so small. It is not the money, the small sum that he 
will be given if he enlists as a soldier, but it is the fact that his 
country recognizes the spirit in which he enlists that will at- 
tract the young man to the National Guard. It must also be 
remembered that the National Guard is now, and always will 
be, recruited from that great body of men we call the laboring 
element. It is they who must furnish the brawn and the sinew 
to make up the fighting force. These men are, and will be, in 
a position where they can ill afford to give their time to the 
defense of the Nation without some little compensation for the 
same. ‘This is true of the officers. We pay others who are 
employed by the Government, why should we not compensate 
these men who are giving their time and efforts to the Nation's 
work, that they might become efficient to defend their country? 
It is this clause, therefore, providing for pay, which, in my 
opinion, will prove the big incentive to enlistment in the Na- 
tional Guard and to building up this organization to the size 
and strength that is contemplated in the bill. 

The provisions of the bill will, in my opinion, create a much 
greater degree of efficiency both among the enlisted men and 
the officers. With the provisions for pay comes added require- 
ments. The great defect in the present organization is that 
there has been no incentive to drill, no incentive to become 
proficient. In many instances it has been a social rather than 
a military organization. Now all this has been done away 
with. The soldier boy must be a real soldier if he enlists. 
Attendance at drills is required, better discipline is provided, 
better officers are assured, and better military training will 
naturally follow. I see no reason why the National Guard, 
under the provisions of the present bill, should not become as 
effective a fighting force as the Regular Army of the United 
States. In fact, I think it would become more so, for the 
spirit that surrounds and goes with a Volunteer Army, sufti- 
ciently trained, is lacking in the Regular Army. 

And I want to say right here that I am very much in favor 
of the idea of relieving the National Guard of police duty, but 
I think you all understand that will haye to come from the 
State and not from this body. 

This bill carried to its logical conclusion will, in five years’ 
time, provide a minimum of 425,000 soldiers, members of the 
National Guard, all trained, efficient, ready, and willing to fight 
for the Government. It can provide more, and its maximum 
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strength would be over 1,000,000 men. I think this body of 
trained volunteer soldiers will be adequate defense against any 
initial attack that might be made upon our honor or our 
border. 

Another excellent feature of the bill is that which allows the 
State to retain control of its organization while the Government 
aids in preparing it in efficiency. This, of course, subject to 
the general provision that the Government can call the officers 
and the soldiers to Federal duties if war is imminent or is 
declared. In other words, all the efficiency of a Federal Army 
is secured without the flavor of miltarism that surrounds a 
large national troop, supported, maintained, and regulated by 
the Government. The National Guard will remain, as a body, 
in each State, practically as it is, the one material change 
being that the Federal Government will provide remuneration, 
and for this consideration will require of the States a much 
greater efficiency and the right to use these State organizations 
in time of war. 

One cause for lack of efficiency in the present National 
Guard is the insufficient equipment that it has heretofore been 
provided with. Soldiers can not learn to shoot without having 
something to shoot with. Artillerymen can not become efficient 
unless they have had time and equipment with which to prac- 
tice. All this has been provided for in the bill. 

Since the general provisions of this bill have become known 
‘to the public I have been flooded with letters from my State 
and my district. All these haye been commendatory on the 
steps that have been taken to utilize the National Guard with 
which to build up a Federal fighting unit for the protection of 
this United States. If I have judged the opinion of my district 
and of Iowa rightly, they will commend this feature of the 
bill, and I predict that in a year’s time the National Guard of 
Iowa will be enlisted to its maximum strength. 

In my mind there is no more important clause in this bill than 
section 21, which provides that the Secretary of War shall 
appoint a board of five officers of the Army to investigate and 
report the feasibility and practicability of the Government 
manufacture of arms and ammunition and equipment. I am 
for the Government thanufacture of arms. i believe we should 
begin at once and manufacture a larger portion of the military 
necessities. I believe we should gradually and as rapidly as 
possible build plants and secure equipment, so that in the 
course of a few years we should be able to manufacture 90 per 
cent, if not all, of the things that are necessary in provisioning, 
equipping, and maintaining an army, both in time of peace and 
in time of war. I believe this Government could annually save 
millions of dollars by so doing. There is no doubt about the 
fact that private manufacturers annually reap a harvest of 
fortunes off the profits made to supply our Army and our Navy. 
They are growing rich—in fact, they have been made rich— 
from the money paid to them by the taxes levied upon the 
people. I believe that the profits made by these manufacturers 
in two years’ time is sufficient to build all the plants and secure 
all the equipment necessary to manufacture sufficient supplies 
for an army of 1,000,000 men in peace or war. I believe these 
immense profits that would be made in years to come from 
the additional arms, ammunition, and equipment that must 
necessarily follow as a result of this tremendous increase in our 
Army and Navy should revert back to the people, and I am in 
favor of any law or any act that will bring this about. I 
have been giving the matter considerable study during the year 
in which I have been a Member of this body, and my observa- 
tion has been that the Government can manufacture what is 
necessary for the Army and Navy just as chcaply as can the 
private manufacturer. Why, then, should we not save the 
profits that he takes as his legitimate share for furnishing the 
Government with these supplies? 

There are many who differ with my views on the subject. I 
am willing to be convinced, and I give them credit for looking 
at the question with the same open mind as myself. It seems 
to me, then, that the only fair way of arriving at a conclusion 
as to the relative cost of manufacture is to appoint a board 
of investigation that this section provides for. This clause 
provides for five Army officers, men who are supposed to have 
knowledge of the things needed, and cost thereof, in the respec- 
tive departments which they would represent. They should be 
able to arrive at a much more fair conclusion than men who 
are ignorant of these subjects. It seems to me that this in- 
vestigation should be thorough in every particular and every 
detail, so that when the report is made we can tell exactly the 
cost to the Government, both in and in its own manu- 
facture. I believe that the Government should manufacture 


all its own Army and Navy supplies if it could do it at the same 
cost as the private manufacturers. Government manufacture 


of Army supplies would forever still that clamor of an ulterior 
motive that always arises when a report of war is heard. 
During the last years when the Mexican embroglio has been in 
progress, the constant cry has been that private parties have 
been urging the United Stages to intervene in Mexico that they 
might reap the profits from the added war supplies. Ever since 
the spector of our being involved in the European war has 
arisen, over the country has gone the rumor that private parties 
are urging on national discord in order that they might profit 
from the arms and ammunitions needed if we should be in- 
volved in war. Whether these rumors, these clamors are 
founded on fact, I will not undertake to state. This much is 
certain: That if the Government of the United States manu- 
factured these things which are necessary for its Army and its 
Navy, either on a peace or a war footing, then this ulterior 
motive could be ascribed to no one. Then the peace, dignity, 
or safety of this Nation could not be jeopardized on account 
of a misunderstanding of the masses as to the motives behind 
such a movement. 

There is another far-reaching argument in favor of Govern- 
ment manufacture. It is obvious right now. Suppose we should 
go to war with Mexico. We are short of machine guns. The 
Government has no plant equipped to manufacture them, Every 
private plant has contracted for months ahead to furnisb ma- 
chine guns to Europe. We could not buy them under private 
manufacture; we have no facilities to manufacture them our- - 
selves. If the Government of the United States right now, or 
in the next few months was compelled to have a large quantity 
of machine guns in order to protect its borders or for use in its 
Army, its borders would have to go unprotected and its Army 
unsupplied, for we could not get them. This, to my mind, is an 
argument for Government manufacture much stronger than that 
of mere private gain. 

I believe that we should be at all times equipped so that in 
ease of necessity this Government should be able to manufac- 
we such things as are absolutely needed by our Army in time 
of war. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I will. 

Mr, KAHN. The gentleman, I know, has taken a deep in- 
terest in the manufacture of munitions in the Government 
arsenals. Is the gentleman sufficiently familiar with the differ- 
ence in cost of production as between private manufacturers 
and Government arsenals, so that he could give those figures? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. That is one of the reasons why I want 
this clause inserted. I have my opinion. I believe that the cost is 
very much less when the Government manufactures Army sup- 
plies than when private parties sell them to the Government. 
In fact, we know that they are. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That has been proven in the 
case of the Frankfort Arsenal at Philadelphia in particular, 
and it is proven always, with the exception that no account is 
taken of the overhead charges, in which the Government seems 
to have an advantage, but there is not any question of doubt 
so far as the Franfort Arsenal is concerned that there has 
been a great saving in the manufacture of munitions, particu- 
larly in small-arms ammunition, over the cost of such muni- 
tions manufactured by private plants. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I think the gentleman is correct, and I 
believe it is true that in the statement as to the cost they 
always say that they do figure the overhead expenses. Now, 
the overhead expenses is an unknown proposition, and every- 
body has a right to their own opinion as to what constitutes it. 
The gentleman understands that. í 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The facts, however, have been 
stated here of the importance of this matter. 

Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman have in mind the manu- 
facture of arms and ammunition for peace only, or for war 
times? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I have in mind the times of peace, and, 
as far as possible, in the time of war. 

Mr. TILSON. Has the gentleman attempted to figure out 
how much it would cost to erect a plant sufficient to produce 
the necessary arms and ammunition for a large war? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I have tried to figure it out, and I have 
tried to have others figure it out, and generally, I think, the 
figures are very, very misleading. That is just one of the rea- 
sons I want this clause in this bill. I want somebody who has 
authority to find out and report to the Secretary of War, and 
he to this Congress, the truth about this. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Certainly. 
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Mr. HICKS. Is it not a fact that when the Government 
figures the overhead charges in arsenals they omit the tax on 
those plants? I think that is a distinction; that they do not 
take into consideration all the taxes paid that a private plant 
will have to pay and the Government does not have to pay. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I presume that is true. They do not 
pay the tax, and I presume they do not figure on it. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SLOAN, You said something about the amount manu- 
factured in case of war, and its expense, in response to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. TrrsoN J. That amount would 
depend a good deal upon what particular adversary the Govern- 
ment would pick out to fight with, would it not? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. It certainly would. I might call your 
attention to one thing right here, and it will answer all these 
questions to some extent, even to the overhead expense. The 
question of aeroplanes is a pressing one with this Government 
to-day, and you have at Rock Island, although I was not going 
to mention it, beeause I wanted to be modest, a factory, and 
you have the power that is going to waste, and you might just 
as well be manufacturing aeroplanes at one-tenth the cost that 
you are paying for them to-day. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield upon that point? 

Mr. HULL. of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. GORDON. The gentleman knows, perhaps, or recalls, 
that it appeared in evidence before our committee that these 
aeroplanes were largely covered by patents, and that it was a 
serious obstruction to the Government undertaking to engage in 
their manufacture? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Well, I have always heard that all these 
gentlemen were very willing to place at the disposal of this Gov- 
ernment anything to protect its honor. I would like to see that 
put to the test. 

Mr. KAHN, Will the ror gee yield? 

Mr. HULL of 2 I will 

Mr. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has given this mat- 
te: a great deal of attention, and can he inform the committee 
how large a pereentage of Army supplies the Government is buy- 
ing at the present time? I would say, with reference to muni- 
tions? 

Mr. HULE of Iowa. I can not. I have found no Member of 
this House who can accurately inform me, and I doubt very 
much whether there is any Army officer who can inform me. 
We have so many different committees appropriating for this 
and that, and different people buying, that there is a general 
impression—and it is very often stated—that only 10 per cent 
is ever bought. But that, I am sure, is not the truth. are 
buying a good deal more than 10 per cent, but it is done outside 
of our committee. 

Mr. BENNET. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. BENNET. Does the gentleman propose to offer any 
amendment to the bill? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Well, I have not decided; but I do not 
think I will. I am fairly well satisfied with the bill. It may be 
improved in some respects. It is a mighty good bill, I will say, 
in my opinion. 

Mr. SLOAN, Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. He says no Member of the House has been able 
to give this information. Would not the War and Navy Depart- 
ments know precisely the relative amount produced by the Gov- 
ermnent factories and the amount produced in private concerns? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I do not think you can find out without 
starting an investigation. If you can, I would be very glad if 
hes would do so, and would come around to-morrow morning and 
eil me, 

Mr. SLOAN. Have you inquired? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I have, and I have found a great many 
people who say that it is only 10 per cent, but that does not take 
into consideration that there are other committees that make 
Gi tango besides our committee. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Somewhere there would be an 
accounting of every dollar of Uncle Sam's money that is ex- 
pended from the Treasury and what it goes for. Have you 
inquired from such a source what money has been paid out for 
munitions of war? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. No; I have not of them. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Would not that be the place to 
look for it before we began an investigation? 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. That would be the place to go. And 
that is not all the investigation wants to do. These men want 
to do something else. They have got a lot of things to do. 

The 5 The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. BENNET]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Bennet] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I had no intention of speaking 
on this bill, but it did seem to me that it might be proper to 
indicate to the House that my colleague from the twelfth dis- 
trict [Mr. Lonpon] did not in his remarks represent the entire 
43 Members from the State of New York. 

I agree with him in one respect. I think that he and the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER], taking the gen- 


-tleman from Massachusetts as a type, together sum up the 


question. Either you ought not to have any Army at all—just 
what my colleague [Mr. Loypon] desires—or you ought to have 
an efficient Army, which is what the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts desires, and I am quite sure what the majority of the 
Members of the House desire. 

Being largely Irish in my composition, I am pleased with the 
fact that the consideration of this bill was taken up on the 17th 
of March. As I listened to the Members of the committee, all 
of them saying how they “love their teacher,” including the 
minority leader from California [Mr. Kaun], and what a grand 
bill it is, and how each of them would not have written this 
bill exactly this way if he had a chance, I was reminded a good 
deal of some of my Irish ancestors, who were quite wont to 
speak pleasantly to one they met, and keep the shillalah in their 
hands behind their backs. [Laughter.} 

There are several parts of this bill. I have read the enacting 
clause, and I find it in excellent order. Therefore I am going 
to vote for what comes after, in order to get that clause through 
the House. I have read the title. It is not a title; it is not a 
description of the bill. It is a prayer, a hope, to increase the 
efficiency of the Military Establishment of the United States.” 
That is what we all want, and so far we all agree with the 
committee. 

But after I have listened to different members of the com- 
mittee I realize, when they really get down to serious business 
and get to talking about what they want, the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Trison] and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Hurt] and the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] and 
other gentlemen who really do not agree with this bill, either 
in whole or largely in part, that this bill is simply intended to 
rope off the arena in which the “scrap” is going to occur. 

The debate this afternoon has convinced me of one thing, 
particularly the remarks of the recent governor of Nebraska 
[Mr. SHALLENBERGER]. I never heard a better speech in my 
life for universal military training. You can not follow his 
argument and escape that conclusion. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. BENNET. Certainly. 

Mr. GORDON. Can you point out the difference between 
universal military training and universal military service? 

Mr. BENNET. I do not know whether I could in five 
minutes, 

Mr. GORDON. Gen. Scott, the Chief of Staff, who testified 
before our committee, said there was no difference between 
compulsory military service and compulsory military training. 

Mr. BENNET. Then, if they are the same thing, that is 
what the argument of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
SHALLENBERGER] applied to. When you say you are for putting 
a rifle of the latest and best pattern behind the door of every 
citizen, you can not escape the conclusion that when you have 
given every man a rifle it is your duty to teach him how to use 
it, and that is universal military training. 

Now, I do not think this country is quite up to universal 
military training yet, but this bill is simply the start of an ex- 
periment, and a change from the system that we have now to 
the system that we are going to have sometime; and that 
reconciles almost anybody to vote for it. 

It is not really necessary to read the bill. We are not going 
to make the bill here. We are simply going to pass it. In an- 
other place they are going to take the “innards” out of the bill 
and put in an entirely different set of works, and then we will 
appoint a conference committee, and they will change all that. 
We are simply the mechanics that are starting the operation. 
(Laughter. } 

I just wanted to say in my five minutes that the great State 
which the gentleman from the twelfth district and myself and 
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41 others on the floor have the honor to represent here is for 
adequate national defense to the limit. [Applause.] The 
foreign born are for adequate national defense as well as the 
native born. Yesterday I received the following from a re- 
spected citizen of Italian birth in my district: 
Bronx, N. X., March 15, 1916. 

Hon. WILLIAM S. BENNET, Washington, D. C., 

Congressman of Twenty-third Congressional District, New York. 

Dear Mr. BENNET: I wish for you to support the national defense 
resolution adopted at St. Louis arch 4, 1916, or something along 
that line, which would secure the liberty and peace of this great 
Nation of ours. 

Wishing you health and prosperity. 

Respectfully, yours, S. 

Mr. Amanna is but typical of our foreign-born citizens. 

Returning to the question of universal military training, I find 
the following arguments in its favor: 

First. It is fair and democratic. The son of the millionaire 
and the son of the toiler by manual labor are placed on an 
equality. 

Second. It is effective. It would give us a constant army of 
about 450,000 and an educated reserve of about 5,000,000. This 
would probably mean that we would be secure from attack. 

Third. It is economical in a financial way. If we trained 
every available boy at, say, 19 for one year, we probably would 
not pay him wages. It would be his contribution to the country. 

Fourth. It is economical of men. Fighting wars with un- 
trained men is wasteful. We raised 527,000 men in this country 
to fight the War of 1812. Great Britain never had more than 
16,000 men on this continent at any one time during that conflict. 

Fifth. It would save tremendously on pensions. Our huge 
pension rolls result very largely from the fact that, fighting 
with untrained men, we have to haye so many. 

Sixth. A year of training would be good for most boys. Many 
wealthy men give their boys military training because they 
realize its worth. The sons of poor men would be benefited by 
the same opportunity. 

Many other reasons could be given, but I am indicating rather 
than arguing. 

On the other hand is the very real danger of developing a 
military class. No one wants that. We have now 5,300 officers 
in the Regular Army. I doubt if they have influenced us much 
toward a war-like spirit. To a war-like spirit a central perma- 
nent power devoted to its propagation is necessary, and that 
central permanent power can not exist in a President holding 
office for but four years. 

My hope is for universal and lasting peace. In 1910 I intro- 
duced and had passed the following resolution: 

Joint resolution authorizing the appointment of a commission in rela- 
tion to versal peace. 


Resolved, cte., That a commission of five members be appointed b 
the President of the United States to consider the expediency of util- 
izing existing international agencies for the purpose of limiting the arma- 
ments of the nations of the world by international a ment and of 
constituting the combined navies of the world an international force 
for the preservation of universal peace and to consider and report upon 


any other means to diminish the expenditures of government for mili- 


tary purposes and to lessen the probabilities of war. 

President Taft never appointed the commission. I have 
always regretted that he did not. I have reintroduced the reso- 
lution in this Congress and intend pressing for its passage. It 
expresses my hopes and aspirations. But we are not yet at uni- 
versal peace. Until we are we will need a national police force, 
and I am going to vote to make it an effective and efficient one. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MILLER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, prior to No- 
vember 11 last I had received a great many letters from con- 
stituents on the question of preparedness. A great majority of 
them protested against a large expenditure in that direction. 

We have in our county a company of the Sixteenth Regiment 
of the National Guard of Pennsylvania, and let me say that 
they have a most excellent and well-equipped armory in Grove 
City. I am well acquainted with Capt. Kennedy, the captain 
of Company M, and I wrote to him and asked him in my letter 
why it was not possible to have the National Guard constitute 
part of the Army of the United States, and suggesting that in 
case of war they could be utilized, instead of having this large 
continental army that was talked about in the newspapers. 
About that time I wrote a letter to the honorable Secretary of 
War, Mr. Garrison, on the subject, in answer to a circular that 
I had received from him, which I think was sent to me as it 
was to all other Congressmen, and I ask leave, without taking 
the time to rend that letter, to insert it in the RECORD. 


AMANNA, 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection that privilege will be 
granted. 

There was no objection. 

Following is the letter referred to: 


MERCER, PA., November 16, 1915. 
To tke honorable SECRETARY: OF WAR, 
Washington, D. C. 


the receipt of your “Outline of the 
Proposed ree pet EON ated November 1, 1915. There is much in 
the “ outline” t I approve. It is possible that it is not in good 
taste for me, a civilian, to criticize what you pro but the only 
way you can obtain the opinion of the general public, the majority of 
whom are civilians, is through one of their number. 

I am in favor of reasonable “ preparedness,” although I do not think 
there is any danger within the next 25 years, at least, of the United 
States being engaged in war with any foreign nation, unless she is the 
aggressor, In every war that has occurred in which the United States 
was a party during the past 100 years, with a single exception, the 
United States brought on the war. 

There are three classes of representative citizens who are in favor 
of “ preparedness,” and you could scarcely make the “ preparedness” 
too large for them: 

1. The professional politician. 

2. The manufacturers of munitions, and allied manufacturers. 

3. A large portion of the newspapers. 

As a rule the common poopie are not in favor of “ preparedness.” 
They feel that they are already taxed in many ways that they never 
were before except in time of war. That already there is a large 
deficiency which can only be wiped out by increased tion. That 
if 1 is to be adopted on a large scale it means a bonded 
5 ebtedness in a time of peace for a purpose that they do not believe 
sS necessary. 

I believe that the officers and enlisted men in the Regalar Army should 
be increased to at least 150,000, and I believe with this force and that 
of the National Guard the United States would have sufficient avail- 
able force. The National Guard already consisting of 129,000 officers and 
enlisted men could, I think, easily be increased to 150,000 and possibly 
200,000 men. To encourage this, in my opinion, the pay of the enlisted 
men and officers in the National Guard should be at least 20 per cent 
of the annual pay of the Regular Army, on condition that each officer 
and man drills each week an average of at least — hours, and that 
every officer and man be ep jane to attend every drill, unless excused 
on account of sickness, and pass an examination ea year. n my 
opinion the National Government should provide arms for this force, 
provide a full equipment of clothing, ammunition, etc., for the force, 
which should be stored and only used by the force when called out by 
the National Government, the National Government also to decide opon 
the nature and character of the organization and ei ge its discipline. 
I have no fear that in case of war between the United States and any 
foreign nation but what the National Guard would promptly respond 
to the call of the Government. 

You will pardon my writing this letter. The probability is you will 
not have time to read it, but if one of your clerks rea it, it will 
not take him nearly as long to read it as I have taken to write it. 

Yours, very truly, 
S. H. MILLER. 


Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania. On November 17 I received 
a letter from Capt. Kennedy, of Grove City, in answer to the 
one I had written him on November 11, in which he stated that 
he heartily agreed with what I had written to him, and that he 
believed the National Guard would be a most efficient force 
if it were constituted as a part of the Regular forces of the 
United States. Without taking the time to read that letter, I 
ask unanimous consent to include it as a part of my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


Dran Sin: I acknowiled, 


Grove City, PA., Norember 17, 1915. 


The Hon. S. H. MILLER, Member of oo 
ercer, Pa. 

My Dear Sie: Your letter of November 11 received, and it 
more satisfaction to read same to the members of Company 
anything I have received for a long time. I am inclosing a pamphlet 
with a speech or lecture by Col. William Wallace that he gave us at 
officers’ school last June at Mount Gretna that will be of use to you 
when some of the Army officers try to tell you that a continental 
army is the solution of our unpreparedness in the United States. Col. 
Wallace is one of the experts in the Regular Army, and he shows in 
this lecture that you can not make a first-class fighting man in two 
months’ intensive training, as per continental guard idea. The bill 
for pay for drill in National Guard asks for pay for enlisted men and 
officers of 20 per cent of the annual pay of the Regular Army, which 
makes it po: le for an enlisted man to earn $52 per year, and non- 
commissioned officers and commissioned officers their several grades 

t from $80 to as high as $380 per year, provided they attend every 

rill and pass the examinations each year. This requires a man to 
drill each night 24 hours and school 30 minutes one night per week, 
and I believe that if the bill gets through we will make the Regular 
Army go some to keep out of our road efficiency. I am going to 
make it a point to have you attend our annual encampment next year 
and see for aren the work that the Pennsylvania National Guard 
puts on. I believe that every live legislator like you should bave a 
chance to investigate this question by seeing the work done. With 
kindest personal regards, I am, 
J. A. KENNEDY. 


ours, very truly, 

Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania. Capt. Kennedy inclosed with 
his letter a most excellent address on the question of military 
training, delivered by Maj. William Wallace, of the United 
States Army, at the camp of instruction at Mount Gretna, Pa., 
June 8, 1915, to the National Guard of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. I ask leave to print that address as a part of my 
remarks. ` ; 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 


ve me 
than 
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The address is as follows: 
MILITARY TRAINING. 
[By Maj. William Wallace, United States Army.] 
(Delivered at Camp of Instruction, Mount Gretna, Pa., June 8, 1915.) 

“Military training is a term much in vogue to-day. Com- 
paratively few of our people know in what such training con- 
sists or how absolutely necessary it is to the conduct of modern 
war. The antiquated idea that any man in a uniform with 
a gun is a soldier is distressingly prevalent. The fact is, that 
such a man without at least one year’s solid and strict appren- 
ticeship to the skilled trade of arms is very likely to be more of 
a drawback to his friends than a menace to any creditable foe. 

“Tt is asked if a year is necessary for this training. It is 
all too short in which to learn and have confirmed the multi- 
tudinous details in which a trained soldier must be skilled. 
However, young Americans who have undergone the mental 
training of the average public school and who enter upon the 
duty earnestly and willingly will master the rudiments of 
soldiering in that time, provided they are properly put to it. 

“To show the nature of the training necessary, we will sup- 
pose that 100,000 young men of the above description had vol- 
unteered and assembled for military instruction on one of our 
great Indian or forest reservations in Arizona or New Mexico, 
where outdoor work is possible the year round, and ask— 

“*What course would they pursue?’ 

“Roughly this: 

“The first month would be consumed in the recruit finding 
himself—a process having many of the aspects of losing him- 
self. He must be divested of every ounce of superfluous bag- 
gage and be fitted and provided with uniform and equipment. 
An uncomfortable pack or pair of shoes are soul-destroying 
afflictions, where, if properly adjusted, they soon become matters 
of small concern. The care of himself, of kit, and equipment, 
when, where, and how these are obtained, their cost, his re- 
sponsibility for them, and their arrangement for various instruc- 
tions are all matters requiring time to learn. Then there are 
the Articles of War, the application of military justice, his 
relation to the Army, the Government, and to civildom to be 
learned. There are also the various fatigues—work required 
other than that which is strictly military—to be explained and 
performed. From the start ‘setting-up’ exercises and drills 
without arms must take place, and regularity and precision in- 
sisted upon. 

“The second month the recruit should be given his rifle, 
and the handling and care of it taught. Squad, platoon, and 
company close-order drills, calisthenics, swimming, riding, etc., 
would fill each day with the physical instruction necessary. 
The study of the vital parts of Army Regulations, the duties of 
sentinels on various guards, the carrying and correct delivery 
of orders, and lectures on hygiene and sanitation would con- 
sume the rest of the time. 

“The third month would advance into the battalion and regi- 
mental close-order drills and ceremonies, the physical exercises 
continued, and first aid, signaling, and how to cook for himself 
taken up. Lectures on simple tactics and the relation of the 
various branches of the service to each other should be given 
here, and, also, preparatory to the coming month, talks on 
camp expedients, marching, and the use of field ration. 

“Altogether for the uninitiated no small three months’ work. 
For the individual, if not the hardest, they are the most trying. 
Homesickness usually sets in, rendering mind and body sensi- 
tive and irritable, and, though the ills he is undergoing are 
mostly imaginary, they are to him none the less real for being 
so. For this reason these months should be spent in simple 
barracks and simple comforts provided. Also such barracks 
would prevent much of the disease usually attendant upon an 
abrupt change from home to camp life. A study of our con- 
centration camps during the Spanish War shows that no effort 
should be spared to make the transition from civil to military 
vmployment as gradual as possible. Three months in airy 
barracks with an occasional camp won’t prevent all sickness 
but will prevent much of it and lessen its severity. 


“The fourth month would be spent in camp and all that goes 


to make such a life not only endurable but enjoyable put into 
effect. Extended order drills should be the rule, with the study 
and practice of patroling, scouting, road sketching, and general 
reconnoissance. Short marches without pack should be frequent, 
and lectures and examples given of simple entrenchments, the 
construction of obstacles, demolitions, the effects of rifle and 
cannon fire, the knowledge and use of cover, and the elements 
that enter into successful assaults. 

“The fifth month should have longer marches, light packs and 
frequent changes of camp site. Simple tactical problems should 
be solved, with lectures and practice in advance and rear-guard 


actions, outpost, and convoy operations. The soldier must know 
and be familiar with the nature of the duty he is performing 
in order to act intelligently. For instance, what would be proper 
action, as the point of an advance guard might be suicidal with 
a convoy, and vice versa. 

“The sixth month’s operation should be by brigade and the 
marches and problems extended into a terrain of hills, defiles, 
and rivers. Map making, bridging, and construction of tem- 
porary and permanent entrenchment taught and put into effect 
through simple problems of offense and defense between brigades. 

“The seventh and eighth months should be devoted to the 
division, that all-important tactical unit upon which battles to- 
day depend. Hard and zealous preliminary training by all of 
its components is necessary in order that the division may start 
unhandicapped. Here, in war, there is little or no time for indi- 
vidual training. Men, squads, companies, battalions, regiments, 
and brigades must know their business or confusion reigns, and 
order—that primary requisite of human as well as mechanical 
machines—fail and ruin results. Moreover, it is in division exer- 
cises that officers receive the experience to fit them for actual 
war. Here their commands become themselves, and they must 
shoulder the blame for all deficiencies in them, and in the life 
and death game of war censure for inefficiency is not likely to 
be long delayed or particularly pleasant when it comes. After 
a few division problems intelligent officers and men plainly see 
that they must keep themselves up to the top notch of efficiency 
if they are not only to win the cause but save themselves severe 
and needless suffering. It aids discipline by compelling it 
throughout all ranks, and discipline is to human masses what 
cohesion is to the atoms of materials, and as these are soft or 
hard, weak or strong, in accordance with the intensity of this 
principle, so are armies in proportion to the strictness of dis- 
cipline that pervades them. Discipline is not instinctive, but 
rather a matter of habit, easily acquired and falling lightly on 
those who are amenable, but nettlesome, often beyond endurance, 
to the egotistical and the vanity stricken. From the very first, 
in the exactions of promptitude, precision, and close attention, 
it has been instilled with gradually increasing rigor, until in the 
heaving and straining of the great human mass—the division— 
it finally becomes confirmed. Discipline is absolutely indispen- 
sable to order, and no matter how intelligent or individually 
well trained a man may be, as a soldier he is worse than use- 
less, a danger, until he has learned to obey unhesitatingly and 
without question the orders of his superiors. The superior is 
responsible, the subordinate isn’t, and in divisions superiors are 
very likely to have the fact driven home. 

“Tt is here also that officers have the opportunity to put into 
constant practice their absorptions of the classroom, and, weigh- 
ing well their knowledge, to separate the essential from the mass 
of nonessential. In the military art practice is the only true 
knowledge producer. The division problems would call into play 
all the previous training of all the troops. Time off should be 
devoted to noncommissioned officers’ schools for the purpose of 
familiarizing large classes with army administration, paper work, 
etc. Not a moment should be lost. 

“The ninth month should see the command divided into op- 
posing armies of some 50,000 each, operating against each other 
with all the particularity of actual war in an area large enough 
to make a small theater of war with bases, lines of communica- 
tion, screens, using heavy and horse artillery, air craft, pon- 
toons, the wonderful signaling apparatus, and the many other 
devices essential to modern warfare, and which can only be 
brought into play with great bodies of troops, and whose skilled 
handling can only be perfected in time of peace. This would 
be the hard month of forced marches, sleepless nights, of hunger 
and thirst and dirt, but altogether the most important and in- 
teresting, and, with the time which peace practice allows for 
corrections, before it is over the armies should move with clock- 
like precision. The lives and money this precision would save us 
in war would compensate the cost, trouble, and perhaps tem- 
porary hardships to attain it in peace, a thousand times over. 

The study and practice of shooting would occupy the tenth 
and eleventh months. The idea still prevails that shooting 
consists in hitting a big black spot on a big white piece of paper 
a known distance away. Of course this practice is essential in 
order to teach men the use of sights, positions of firing, and 
general familiarity with his weapon. Farther than that it is 
of small avail in battle firing. Here the target is rarely visible 
and the range problematical and to be figured by range finders 
and communicated to the firers by signals. Results are obtained 
here as everywhere else in militarism only by strict obedience— 
by discipline—and this is one of the main reasons for placing 
this part of the training last. Untrained men will not obey 
instinctively in the excitement of a field firing problem—not 
willfully disobey, but they will not have acquired the habit of 
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attention so essential to intelligent and concerted action. More- 
over, at first they would not have been familiar with the signals 
for movements and firing, and the voice can not be heard. 

“As all can not shoot at once, much time during this month 
can be devoted to reviews of the subjects they have learned and 
imparting many things to the men which the curriculum of a 
soldier should include, the rules of warfare, for instance. 

“In the twelfth and last month examinations should be held 
which, with due consideration of records made during the year 
should determine the standing of every member of the Army. 

“After this the bars should be let down and civilians wel- 
comed and entertained with games, festivities of all kinds, in- 
cluding military exercises and ceremonies.” 

Mr. KAHN. . I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Dyer]. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the high esteem in which the chairman and members of this 
committee are held by this House insures the most earnest con- 
sideration for this bill. I believe that it will be enacted into law 
substantially as it has been prepared by this splendid committee. 

With the increase provided for the Army, as set out in this 
bill, with the assistance that is given to the National Guard of 
the various States, as the bill provides, and with the men in our 
country who are now trained, who have had experience, and 
who are willing and ready to render assistance in time of need, 
I believe the country will be fully prepared for all possible con- 
ditions or emergencies that may arise which may call for the 
defense of our country. 

One of the most agreeable things to me in this bill—and I 
know to a great portion of the American people—is the fact 
that the National Guard of the various States are to receive 
at last from the hands of Congress just recognition and con- 
sideration; and I am pleased to note, in the report of the com- 
mittee, that they are fully satisfied that the Congress has the 
power and authority to make regulations and provisions for the 
efficiency of the National Guard. They set out in their report 
the opinion of the military counsel of the State of Missouri, 
which is a clear expression of the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment over the militia under the Constitution. I hope that the 
Members of this House will read that report with care, not only 
because it comes from Missouri and because some of you ought 
to be shown, but because it is a most splendid and clear ex- 
pression of the law and the powers of the Congress under the 
Constitution respecting the militia. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the things that the Congress ought to 
consider carefully in the enacting of legislation affecting the 
Army is with respect to the men themselves who go into the 
Army and who render the service that the Army is created to 
render to the country, There has been in the past not a too 
friendly spirit shown by the Congress for the men who have 
served well and faithfully. There has also been some lack and 
some neglect on the part of Congress with reference to provid- 
ing for the men in the service, proper, just, and equitable 
rights with reference to retirement. 

I have introduced a bill (H. R. 12956) upon that subject, 
„Creating an Army reserve,” and I want to call it to your 
special attention. It is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That an Army reserve be formed from the men 
who have served in the United States Army. Men who have served 15 
years to retire on one-half pay of the rank and grade held by them 
at the time of retirement and the allowances as now provided by the 
law, and to serve with the reserves for a paa of 15 years; men who 
have served 20 years to retire on two-thirds pay of the rank and grade 
held by them at the time of retirement and the allowances as now pro- 
vided by law, and to serve with the reserves for a period of 10 years; 
men who have served 25 years to retire on three-fourths pay of the 
rank and grade held Lf them at the time of retirement and the allow- 
ances as now provided by law, and to serve with the reserves for a 
period of five years: Provided, That in computing length of service 
tor retirement credit for double time shall be given to those who hon- 
orably served 90 days or more in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps 
of the United States, either as a regular or volunteer, during the War 
with Spain or the Philippine insurrection or in China, between April 
21, 1898, and July 4, 1902, inclusive, service to be computed from date 
ef enlistment to date of discharge. 


We have in this country a great many men who have seen 
service and who are able and willing to come to the rescue of 
the Government at any time when there is need. There are at 
least 50,000 members of the United Spanish War Veterans 
physically able and ready to serve their country again. 

I beg to call attention to a letter from the Canal Zone upon 
this subject, as follows: 

THe PANAMA CANAL, 
DEPARTMENT OF OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, 
Cristobal, Canal Zone, March 1, 1916. 
Hon. L. C. DYER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
- My DEAR COMRADE AND.COMMANDER IN CHIEF: You probably have 
been talked deaf, dumb, and blind on the subject of preparedness ; but in 


looking over the different articles that have been submitted by various 
persons and associations it seems that the most practical solution to 
get a fair amount of men together who would be available at a moment's 
notice and who have a!l the requirements of the trained soldier and 
sailor could be found in the organization of the United Spanish War 
Veterans. This organization is composed of men who have had actual 
experience under fire, and as a body, on the whole, would probably repre- 
— 5 4 better force than the majority of our regular standing Army 
of to-day. 

It would seem that the right road toward N to begin with 
would be legislation whereby Congress would furnish the members o 
the United Spanish War Veterans with suitable meeting places, with 
sufficient arms from the surplus carried in the different arsenals, regu- 
lation uniforms, and a small monthly payment that would cover a small 
amount of traveling expenses, which would help a great many to join 
who are not members now who would require a small amount of travel. 
This amount weuld be payable at the expiration of each month on the 
proof of attendance of at least one evening a week at meetings. A part 
of the meetings would be given to cer instructions along military 
lines to refresh and put members in an up-to-date condition. It might 
also be a good idea to make it arbitra: that, if practicable, one day 
a month be used for outside practice drills, hikes, and formations. 

Along these lines the Government would supply a sufficient amount of 
ammunition so that at least once a month a small amount of target prac- 
tice could be carried on, and once a year each State would have at least 
two weeks of a general encampment to carry out military maneuvers, 
the expenses to be borne by the United States Government and to cover 
all expenses involved. 

It is believed in most cases the ordinary lodge hus a sufficient num- 
ber of members to form a company. In case it is impossible to acquire 
enough for a company additional men of good standing in the com- 
munity could be voted on to make up the deficiency and become a 
member of the different posts along the lines of an honorary member 
or such, Officers of the different posts would assume the relative 
position of officers of the company. It is believed that the different 
posts have the men for these different positions, and they should re- 
ceive compensation from the Government to make it worth their 
while to keep interest up and to carry out such orders as are necessary 
to keep the company. in a first-class condition at all times. Their 
reward would also be, in case they were called upon to serve. that 
they would be embodied in the Volunteer service with provisional ap- 
pointments covering their different positions, 

I have no statistics a the membership of the organization 
of the United Spanish War Veterans, but I believe it is safe to 
assume that there must be at least 50,000 able-bodied men at the 
present time who would pass any medical examination required for 
such service. That would mean 50,000 men as good as they are to be 
found in the United States standing army of to-day, with the addi- 
tional actual experience under fire that they have alf had as a whole, 
waves the standing army is continually being filled up with re- 


cruits. 

If this thing can be put through, it is believed in 30 days there- 
after 25,000 more men who are eligible to join would join, as now 
there are a at many who can not, as their means would not allow 
them to reac the various posts. 

Yours, very truly, C. C. SNEDEKER. 


This matter of retirement is intelligently discussed in a letter 
to me from a soldier now serving in Hawaii. He writes me as 
follows: 


The viewpoint of a Spanish War veteran, who is also a Regular Army 
man, on the bill II. R. 10412. 


SCHOFIELD BARRACKS, 
Hawaii, March 8, 1916. 
To Comrade L. C. DYER 


Commander in Chief U. S. W. V., Washington, D. C.: 

1. I bave just seen a copy of H, R. 10412, a bill introduced by a Mr, 
Dyer. I do not know if you are the author of the bill or not. I 
do know, however, that the provisions of this bill as regards credit 
for double time are not what the service members of the United 
Spanish War Veterans want. So I hope you will pardon me if I take 
the liberty of addressing you at some length on the matter (not as a 
soldier a Hea y a Member of Congress, but as a comrade, in good 
standing, of the United Spanish War Veterans addressing his comman- 
ger in chiet), and I shall be happy if you will attentively read what 

ave say. 

2. I am unable to say authoritatively just when or under what con- 
ditions retirement was first offered as an inducement to desirable en- 
listed men to remain in the service. It is a matter of historical record 
that as far back as the latter part of the eighteenth century officers and 
enlisted men who had rende honorable service to the country during 
the Revolutionary and other wars were, upon their discharge from the 
service, presented by the Government with homesteads consisting of a 
stated number of acres of land as a special reward for their service in 
war. During the years following the practice of specially honoring and 
rewarding those who served the country in war was kept up under one 
form or another. 

The first provision for the retirement of enlisted men of which I have 
found authentic record was aT an act of Congress approved Feb- 
ruary 14, 1885, which was published to the Army February 27, 1885, in 
General Order No. 18, Headquarters of the Army. The act is as follows: 

“ Be it enacted, etc., That when an enlisted man has served as such 
30 years in the United States Army or Marine Corps, either as a pares 
or as a noncommissioned officer, or both, he shall, 7, making application 
to the President, be placed on the retired list here 7 created, with the 
rank held by him at the date of retirement; and he shall thereafter 
receive 1 cent of the pay and allowances of the rank upon which he 
was retired.” 

This law continued to govern the retirement of enlisted men until 
1890, when it was amended by act of Congress approved September 
30, 1890, which act was published to the Army October 11, 1890, in 
General Order No. 121, Headuarters of the Army. The act is as follows: 

“ Be it enacted, etc., That chapter 67 of volume 23 of the Statutes at 
Large of the United States, being ‘An act to authorize a retired list for 

rivates and noncommissioned officers of the United States Army who 

ve served as such for 30 years or upward,’ approved February 14, 
1885,.be amended to read as follows: ‘That when an enlisted man has 
served as such 30 years in the United States Army or Marine Corps, 
either as a private or as a noncommissioned officer, or both, he shall, d 
application to the President, be placed on the retired list hereby created, 
with the rank held by bim at the date of retirement, and he shall receive 
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thereafter 75 per cent of the pay and allowances of the rank upon which 
he was retired: Provided, That if sald enlisted man had war service with 
the Army in the field, or in the Navy or Marine Corps in active service, 
either as a Volunteer or Regular, during the War of the Rebellion, such 
war service shall be computed as double time in computing the 30 years 
necessary to entitle him to be retired.““ 

his, I believe. was the first enactment by Congress of a law allowing 
double time for war service. After this law had been in operation for 
some time the question was raised as to what constituted " war service“ 
under this act. <A decision was wrens ae handed down by the Secre- 
ay of War on January 5, 1891, and published to the Army March 10, 
1891, in Circular No. 2, Headquarters of the Army, to the effect that the 
War of the Rebellion began April 15, 1861, and ended August 20, 1866, 
and that all service rendered with the Army in the field between those 
dates was considered war service and would be doubled in computing the 
30 years necessary for retirement—a total of 5 years 4 months and 5 


days. 

This retirement law was further amended by act of Congress approved 
May 26, 1900, and published to the Army in General Orders, No. 76, 
War Department, June 1, 1900, as follows: 

“ Provided, That hereafter, in computing the length of service for 
retirement, credit shall be given the soldier for double the time of his 
aciual service in Porto Rico, Cuba, or the Philippine Islands.” 

The act of February 14, 1885, modified to embrace its several amend- 
ments, was published to the Army in General Orders, No. 140, A. G. O., 
War Department, 1901, as an amendment to paragraph 146, Army Regu- 
lations, as follows: 

„When an enlisted man shall have served as such for 30 years, either 
in the Army or the Marine Corps and the Army, he may apply to The 
Adjutant General of the Army for retirement. Upon the approval of 
the application an order wili be issued from The Adjutant General's 
Office transferring him to the retired list and directing that transpor- 
tation in kind to his home and commutation of subsistence during the 
necessary travel be given him. of war service with the Army 
in the field, or with the Navy or Marine Co: in active service—either 
as Volunteer or Regular—during the War of the Rebellion, and actual 
service in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands, will be doubled 
in computing the 30 years necessary to entitle him to be retired. In 
the computation of war service and service in Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
the Philippine Islands service as an enlisted man only will be counted.” 

The act of August 24, 1912, provides in part: 

“That in computing length of service for retirement credit for double 
time for foreign service shall not be given to those who hereafter enlist : 
And provided further, That nothing in this provision shall be so con- 
strued as to forfeit credit for double time already accrued.” y 

The act of February 14, 1885, with its various amendments, and 
other acts affecting credit-for double time, are summed up in paragraph 
134 of the Army Regulations, which is here quoted, in part: 

“Service as a commissioned officer of the United States Volunteers, 
organized in 1898 and 1899, or of the Porto Rico Provisional Regiment 
of Infantry, or of the Philippine Scouts, will count for the purpose of 
retirement as an enlisted man as though rendered as such, and len 
of war service with the Army in the fieid, or with the Navy or e 
Corps in active service—either as Volunteer or Regular—during the 
War of the Rebellion, and actual service in China, Cuba, the Phil- 
1 5 Islands, the Island of Guam, Alaska, or Panama, or, prior to 

ril 23, 1904, in Porto Rico, will, for men enlisting poor to August 
24, 1912, be doubled in computing the 30 years’ service necessary to 
entitle an enlisted man tọ be retired. 

32. From the foregoing it will be seen that ever since the Army was 
organized Congress has given special recognition in some form, or 
another to those soldiers who remained with the colors in time of war 
and poupu their country’s battles; the system of giving double time for 
service in war being first 1 by the act of September 30, 1890, 
under which law a period of five years four months and five days was 
doubled for the benefit of those who served in the War of the Rebellion. 

4. From the wording of this bill (H. R. 10412) it is the evident in- 
tention to take sony credit for all double time already accrued except 
for those who enlisted during the War with Spain. Under this con- 
struction a soldier who was already in the service at the outbreak of 
the war would get no double time. Taking my own case as an ex- 
ample, I was serving at the outbreak of the war on an enlistment 
entered upon in January, 1898; during this enlistment I served through 
the campaign at Santiago de Cuba and went back to Cuba the second 
time with the army of occupation, serving nearly two and one-half 
years in Cuba on this enlistment. Under the proposed bill I would not 
get a 87 5 day's double time; yet a man who enlisted after the out- 
break of the war in an organization which never left its own permanent 
station would have his whole enlistment doubled for the purpose of re- 


tirement. Surely the injustice of such a provision must be apparent 
to all who give it serious thought. 
Further, I believe it would undoubtedly work an injustice to take 


away any of the double time, credit for which has already been Eee, 
n consideration which the Nation’s lawmakers enacted and ordained 
that we should, hereafter enjoy; a consideration which, unquestioningly 
accepted by us in good faith, has caused a number of us to remain in 
the service and give to it the best part of our lives. 

There is no doubt in my mind that as many veterans of the War 
with Spain have already been retired from the service as there are yet 
in the service who will attain the retired list. Those already retired 
did so with the help of the double time they had accumulated. They 
are no better men than their comrades still om the active list. The 
proposed bill, however, contains no provision to forfeit their double 
time and bring them back to the active service. 

A large percentage of the men now in active service who served dur- 
ing the War with Spain have accumulated to their credit (counting 
thelr subsequent tours of insular service) from five to seven years 
service which counts double for retirement. The proposed bill would 
require them to serve from six months to two years longer to earn their 
retirement than would be the case were no such bill enacted. 

Probably of those who have earned credit for double time under the 
law not more 1,500 to 2,000 will ever reach the retired list. It is 
not much in comparison with the hardships most of them have under- 
gone to expect that faith be kept with them in the matter of double 
time already placed to their e 

like this, it would 


t. 

5. If the proposed bill were amended to somethin 
be someth: like what the service members of the United Spanish War 
Veterans believe they have a right to — 

Strike out beginning with fourth word, first line, second page, to end 
of bill, and substitute therefor: 

“Provided, That nothing in this bill shall be so construed as to forfeit 
credit for double time already accrued.” 


; MPEGS ered re rena ae OER ELA ea eee 


6. In conclusion, I beg to assure you that I am not speaking for 
myself alone, but for a large number of service members of the United 
Spanish War Veterans whose views I have obtained on this subject. 
Yours, in F. P. and H., 
E. J. MCELLANEY, 
Past Department Commander United Spanish War Veterans. 

I have introduced a bill along this line that ought to be 
passed. It is as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8808) authorizing the issuance of arms to rifle clubs, 
and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
to issue, under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, such 
arms as may be available for the purpose to rife clubs organized b 
posts of the Grand Army of the Republic or camps of the Unit 
Spanish War Veterans and Sons of Veterans, United States of America. 
Such clubs shall be designated by the name of the posts, camps, or 
garrisons organizing them. 

Sec. 2. That such clubs shall consist of 10 or more native or natural- 
ized citizens of the United States of America of ages between 18 and 
45, inclusive, and who are physically fitted for service in the field. 
They shall be enrolled for a period of six months and take an oath of 
allegiance to the United States as against all enemies and opposers 
whatsoever, foreign or domestic. 

Suc. 3. That on the first day of each calendar month the commander 
of such club shall transmit to the War Department a report of these 
enrollments, with a description of each individual; also all changes 
in the membership and the attendance at all meetings and exercises of 
me cun Bur reports shall become part of the records of the War 

nc. 4. That such clubs shall be encouraged to unite with other 
similar clubs in contiguous territory to form companies and regiments. 
Upon request the Secretary of War may assign officers of the Regular 
Army on the retired list to commands in such organization. 

Sec. 5. That.six months after enrollment and after having made a 
record of attendance upon 75 per cent of the meetings and exercises 
a Member may withdraw and receive a certificate of service. The 
Secretary of War may prescribe a score of efficiency. Members not 
attaining this may be dropped upon notice being given. 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of War is authorized to establish a bureau 
of rifle clubs, to be administered by an officer of field rank, whose 
duty it shall be to keep the records, direct the organization, furnish 
the supplies, hold accountability for the same, and haye periodical 
inspection of all clubs organized under this act. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the boys of our country should 
be taught military tactics and things that will go to make them 
good and efficient soldiers when the country needs their services. 
We ought to have a better and a larger trained body of men in 
our citizenship than we have had in the past. 

Some of you gentlemen of the House recall the condition in 
which we entered the War with Spain. You will recall that 
it was necessary for the President to call for. volunteers to be 
hastily organized and brought together without training, with- 
out experience, and without equipment. That was due to the 
fact that our Army was so small and it was necessary to have 
the volunteers at once. You gentlemen will recall the fact that 
the men who had charge of organizing regiments were largely 
unable and unfitted to do the work, and the result was that 
men went to the camps without equipment, and without medical 
or other officers in charge competent and qualified to look after 
the men. 

The result of that course was that many of the men lost their 
lives because of the fever-stricken camps, real pest holes, such 
as Chickamauga and other camps in this country. Hence it is 
no wonder that many men sickened and died from exposure in 
many of these camps. That, gentlemen, ought never to have 
been permitted in a great country like this. Men who come 
forward to serve their country—full of patriotism—ought to 
have every consideration that will make it possible for them to 
retain their health. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the men who enlist in the Army 
should receive more consideration than they have received in 
the past. I am glad therefore to see in the bill some provisions 
intended to improve the service, all of which will encourage 
young men to enlist and serye their country. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, an appeal from 
the Christian ministers of Philadelphia has been forwarded to 
me, and it has so direct a bearing upon the problem now under 
discussion that I ask unanimous consent to extend it in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. GARRETT, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
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12766) to increase the efficiency of the Military Establishment of 
the United States, and had directed him to report that they 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate concurrent resolution 
16 was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its ap- 
propriate committee, as indicated below: 

Senate concurrent resolution 16. 


entatives concurring), 
m of the Joint Com- 


À e acceptance of the 
ed by the State of esota, 
th suitable illustration, of which 5,000 shall be for the 


16,500 copies, 
d 10,000 f e use of the House of Representa- 


use of the Senate an 0 ‘or 
tives, and the remaining 1,500 copies shall be for the use and distribu- 
Donas the Senators and Representatives in Congress from the State 
0 nesota 


to the Committee on Printing. 
DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATION BILL, 

Mr. FLOOD, chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
by direction of that committee, reported a bill (H. R. 13383, 
H. Rept. 872) making appropriations for the Diplomatic and 
Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, which, 
with accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MANN reserved all points of order on the bill. 

DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS. 

Mr. TALBOTT, from the Joint Select Committee on Disposition 
of Useless Papers in the Executive Departments, reported that 
that committee had examined the useless files and papers in the 
following departments and found that they are not needed in 
the transaction of current business of such departments and 
bureaus and have no permanent value or historical interest, and 
submitted reports thereon, which were ordered to be printed: 

Treasury Department (H. Doc. 363, H. Rept. 373) ; 

Post Office Department (H. Doc. 523, H. Rept. 374) ; 

Department of Commerce (H. Doc. 613, H. Rept. 375); 

Navy Department (H. Doc. 675, H. Rept. 376) ; 

Department of Labor (H. Doc. 662, H. Rept. 377); and 

Department of the Interior (H. Doc. 649, H. Rept. 378). 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr, HAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 55 
minutes p. m.) the House under the rule adjourned until to- 
morrow, Saturday, March 18, 1916, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Eule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. CARAWAY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 877) providing for the establish- 
ment of a term of the district court for the middle district of 
Tennessee, at Winchester, Tenn., reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 370), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. OGLESBY, from the Committee on Patents, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 11798) providing for the temporary em- 
ployment of typewriters in the Patent Office, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 371), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7469) granting a pension to J. L. Smith; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 10930) granting a pension to Moses A. Coleman; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and se referred as follows: 
By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H. R. 18339) to establish a fish 
hatchery on the lower Delaware River; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 


By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 13340) requiring all public- 
building bills to be submitted to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for investigation and report as to whether proposed buildings 
and sites are needed and the expenditure justified, and as to 
the lowest cost at which buildings found necessary may be 
erected with economy and efficiency ; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. FARR: A bill (H. R. 13341) to further promote the 
efficiency of the Naval Reserve of the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BEALES: A bill (H. R. 13342) to improve and 
maintain certain public roads and parts thereof included within 
the limits of the national park at Gettysburg, as defined by the 
act of Congress entitled “An act to establish a national military 
park at Gettysburg, Pa.,“ approved February 11, 1895, and 
making an appropriation therefor; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 13343) direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to investigate and report as 
to the advisability of erecting public buildings in certain towns 
and cities in Texas; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 2s . 

By Mr. BLACKMON: A bill (H. R. 13344) to require all com- 
mon carriers engaged in interstate and foreign commerce to 


‘| collect, accept, receive, transmit, and deliver all express pack- 


ages not exceeding in weight 50 pounds; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SAUNDERS: A bill (H. R. 13345) to amend section 
553 of the act entitled “An act to establish a code of law for 
the District of Columbia,” approved March 3, 1901; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 13846) to authorize an in- 
vestigation of the power possibilities near The Dalles, Oreg., 
for the purpose of establishing a Government-built power plant 
in connection with the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAREW: A bill (H. R. 13847) to extend to certain 
publications the privileges of third-class mail matter; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill (H. R. 13348) to amend 
the provision regarding newspapers in clause (b) of section 25 
of an act entitled “An act to amend and consolidate the acts 
respecting copyrights,” approved March 4, 1909, as amended by 
an act approved August 24, 1912, and also to amend section 40 
of said act; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. FLOOD: A bill (H. R. 13383) making appropriations 
for the Diplomatic and Consular Service for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1917; to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Resolution (H. Res. 175) requesting cer- 
tain information in regard to the petroleum resources of the 
United States; to fhe Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: Resolution (H. Res. 176) to provide 
for the reprint of the Jefferson County (Ala.) soil survey; to 
the Committee on Printing. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 177) to provide for the reprint of the 
Perry County (Ala.) soil survey; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. KINKAID: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 183) providing 
for one year extension of time to make installment payments 
for the land of the former Fort Niobrara Military Reservation, 
Nebr. ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. KENT: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 21) 
authorizing the appointment of a representative of the United 
States Government to appear at the celebration of the landing 
of Sir Francis Drake on the coast of California; to the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Arts and Expositions, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 13349) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James K: Jennings; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 13350) granting a pension to 
Lemiel A. Ragan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BEALES: A bill (H. R. 13351) granting a pension to 
Mary J. Hamilton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13352) granting a pension to Charles C. 
Cooper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13353) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin Frey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13354) to compensate Thomas G. Allen for 
injuries received while employed in the General Land Office 
of the United States and making an appropriation therefor; to 
the Committee on Claims, 
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By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 13355) for the relief of the 
heirs of George W. Bush; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CAREW: A bill (H. R. 13356) to correct the military 
record of Chester H. Southworth; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 13357) granting 
an increase of pension to Isaac Lambert; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COADY: A bill (H. R. 13358) granting a pension to 
Henry P. McElroy, alias Patrick McElroy ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DILLON: A bill (H. R. 13359) granting a pension to 
B. F. Longenecker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 13360) granting a pension to 
David S. Williams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAY of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 13361) granting a 
pension to Orla Cure; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13362) to correct the military record of 
Thomas Weaver; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 13363) for the relief of Jennette 
Hooker Powell; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 13364) grant- 
ing a pension to Thomas J. Connor; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: A bill (H. R. 13365) for the relief of 
John W. Seaver; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13366) granting an increase of pension to 
John Fagley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 23367) granting an increase of pension to 
Curtis C. Griffin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MEEKER: A bill (H. R. 13368) granting a pension to 
Joseph Lingenbrink; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OAKEY: A bill (H. R. 13369) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah E. Nearing; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER of New York: A bill (H. R. 13370) granting 
a pension to Walter V. Haskell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SANFORD: A bill (H. R. 13371) for the relief of 
Matthew J. McDermott; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13372) for the relief of Henry C. Romaine; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SLEMP: A bill (H. R. 13373) for the relief of the 
legal representative of D. C. Dunn, deceased; to the Committee 
on Claims, 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill (H. R. 13374) granting 
an increase of pension to Hattie A. Grant; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEELE of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 13375) granting an 
increase of pension to David R. Edmonds; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 13376) to 
reinstate Cecil Floyd Charlton as a passed assistant surgeon 
in the United States Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. TAGGART: A bill (H. R. 13877) granting an increase 
of pension to James A. White; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13378) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Denison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TALBOTT: A bill (H. R. 13379) granting a pension 
to Adelaide McGreevey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13380) to carry out the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the case of the Sanford & Brooks Co.; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas; A bill (H. R. 13381) for the 
relief of the heirs of Hyder Lindsey; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 13382) 
granting an increase of pension to Charles L. Loney; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: : 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of citizens of Pike 
and Audrain Counties, Mo., favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), two memorials in regard to cotton-futures 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also (by request), petition of Wood Memorial Free Baptist 
Church, of Lawrence, Mass., favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Papers to accompany House bill 13236, 
for relief of Mary Green; to the Committee on Pensions, 


By Mr. BEALES: Petitions of Warrington quarterly meeting 
of Society of Friends, of Floradale; Lower Marsh Creek Pres- 
byterian Church, of Adams County; Society of Friends of Flora- 
dale; Loyal Sons Class of First Lutheran Church of New Ox- 
ford; First Lutheran Church, of 198 people, of New Oxford; 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, of 55 people, of 
the First Lutheran Church of New Oxford, all in the State of 
Pennsylvania, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for relief of Thomas G. Allen; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Petition of Rust Memorial 
Baptist Church, of Nashville, Tenn., fayoring national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAREW (by request): Petition of New York Board 
of Trade and Transportation on the matter of interstate and for- 
eign commerce ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. CURRY: Petition of United Baptist Church, of 50 
people, of Rejon; Woman's Christian Temperance Union, of 
30 people, of Lathrop, both in the State of California, favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of John A. Harley, of 
Yonkers, N. Y., indorsing House bills 6915 and 7656; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Francis Blossom, of New York, indorsing 
Senate bill 3946 and House bill 10845; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Presidents’ Association of the Farmers’ 
Educational and Cooperative Union of America, in re the 
Smith-Lever cotton-futures bill; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: Two petitions of citizens of Wabaunsee, 
Kans., containing 118 names, in favor of a Christian amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: Petition of First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Redwood Falls; J. D. Vinding, of Storden; 17 citi- 
zens of Beaver Creek, all in the State of Minnesota, favoring 
national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EMERSON: Memorial of city council of the city of 
Cleveland, Ohio, on parcel post; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of Trades and Labor Council of 
La Crosse, Wis., indorsing the Raker bill (H. R. 10398) and 
oie similar bills; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil 

ervice. 

Also, memorial of Trades and Labor Council of La Crosse, 
Wis., protesting against the passage of any resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution providing for national prohi- 
bition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Trades and Labor Council of La Crosse, 
Wis., indorsing House resolution 137; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Petition of Francis Blossom, of New York, 
in reference to Senate bill 3946 and House bill 10845; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of John A. Hurley, of Yonkers, N. Y., indorsing 
House bills 6915 and 7656; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Charles Kliber and 85 others, 
of De Kalb, III., protesting against the passage of House bills 
491 and 6468, to amend the postal laws; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GARRETT: Petition of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Halls, Tenn., favoring prohibition in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Farmers’ Union College of Halls, and of sun- 
dry citizens of Union City, all in the State of Tennessee, favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Tennessee, indorsing the 
Stevens standard-price bill; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Petition of Victor Engstrom and sundry 
citizens, of Ridgway, Pa., protesting against the enactment of any 
law looking toward the abridgment of the freedom of the press; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of H. M. Hoover and sundry citizens, of Lan- 
caster, Pa., urging congressional action authorizing the printing 
for free distribution of copies of the final report and testimony 
of the United States Commission on Industrial Relations; to the 
Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. HADLEY: Petitions of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of 100 people of Lynden; Presbyterian Church of 
Everson; Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Everson; 
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First Presbyterian Church of Snohomish; Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Dungeness; Congregational Church of 
Edmonds; Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Anacortes; 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Hamilton; Swedish 
Church of Pleasant Ridge, Mount Vernon; 45 people of Everett; 
Sunday school people of Big Lake, all in the State of Washing- 
ton, indorsing national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
of Edmonds; Free Methodist Church of Edmonds; Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Everett; and 22 voters of Ham- 
ilton, all in the State of Washington, favoring national prohibi- 
tion ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Papers to accompany House 
bill 13304, for relief of Hiram Elis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 1303, for relief of Samuel 
Massey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: Papers to accompany House bill 13305, for 
relief of Phyllis Channels; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HELVERING: Petition of various citizens of Abilene, 
Kans., asking for an embargo on munitions; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HILL (by request) : Petitions of Horeb Lodge, No. 25, 
New Haven, and the Associated Hungarian Societies of Bridge- 
part, Conn., protesting against the passage of the Burnett immi- 
gration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Petition of business men and 
citizens of Steubenville, Mingo Junction, Brilliant, Toronto, 
Holloway, Neffs, Bridgeport, Irondale, Lisbon, Salineyville, 
Washingtonville, Salem, Bast Palestine, Hast Liverpool, Colum- 
biana, New Waterford, Letonia, and Garrettsville, in the eight- 
eenth Ohio congressional district, in support of bill to provide a 
tax on interstate mail-order business; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Spokane, Wash., protesting against Senate bill 645; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Washington, opposing 
House bills 491 and 6468; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. IGOE: Petition signed by Dave E. J. Noonan, Peter 
Young, G. H. Tubbesing, O. A. Bailey, A. J. Horn, Charles H. 
Mesenbrink, William G. Happel John Stein, D. S. Phelan, 
P. F. McBearty, James Noonan, Leo E. Noonan, Dan Foley, 
Edward Heffernan, Paul F. Buttiger, Tim Dolan, Charles J. 
Becker, Joseph Delabar, and Thomas A. King, all retail business 
men of St. Louis, Mo., urging the passage of House bill No, 
9671, known as the Stephens-Ayers bill, and protesting against 
the use of trading stamps and urging the adoption of legislation 
that would prevent their use; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Memorial of Woon- 

. socket, R. I., Central Labor Union, favoring passage of Nolan 
bill, Senate bill 632, and House bill 10398; to the Committee 
on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, petition of H. J. Pettengill, jr., of Woonsocket, R. I., 
favoring passage of House bill 10845, providing for the extension 
of military training in civil educational institutions; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Woonsocket, R. I., Central Labor Union 
favoring passage of Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: Petition of Methodist Epis- 
copal Church and sundry citizens, both of Rutland, Pa., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: Petitions of Mrs. C. Jacobson, Hewitt, 
Minn., and others protesting against the passage of House bills 
491 and 652; to the Committee on the Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY : Petition of manufacturers of Lewis- 
ton, Me., and Auburn, Me., favoring House bill 702, the dyestuff 
bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MAPES: Petition by members of Peach Plains 
Grange No. 1476, of Ottawa County, and other citizens of Michi- 
gan, protesting against the adoption by Congress of any plan 
of military or naval expansion providing for a larger expendi- 
ture annually, except in case of actual war, than has been ap- 
propriated and used for that purpose in recent years; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MEEKER: Petition of St. Louis Grocers’ Association, 


of St. Louis, Mo., praying for the passage of the Stevens-Ayres” 
* 


eee bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
mmeree. 

Also, penton of 26 citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against the passage of House bill No. 652, which provides for 
the closing of barber shops, etc., on Sundays in the District of 
Columbia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Kirkwood and of Webster Groves, 
Mo., praying for the passage of House bill No. 270; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the National Defense Conference 
of Mayors and Municipal Representatives of the Country at St. 
Louis, Mo., March 8 and 4, 1916, urging the passage of prepared- 
hess measures; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NORTH: Petitions of 175 people of Apollo, 216 people 
of Apollo, and Grace Lutheran Church of Leechburg, all of the 
State of Pennsylvania, favoring national prohibition ; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Rev. T. A. Himes, G. J. Cline, M. M. McCor- 
mick, Margerite Frederick, George L. Nolf, George A. Harmar, 
S. H. Young, H. E. McCormick, Ellen McCormick, John A. Smail, 
James R. Hill, Fred E. Hill, James Smith, H. L. George, S. F. 
Stull, W. P. M. Kunkle, William G. Hall, Ward Stitt, Paul E. 
Cline, Saura Stitt, Mrs. James Smith, Laura H. Stull, Mrs. 
Lizza L. Hill, and Mrs. H. L. George, all of Leechburg, Pa., 
favoring the nation-wide prohibition amendment; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of G. K. Say, Karns City, R. D. 2.; J. Homer 
Binford, Karns City, R. D. 2; Harry Plimkark, Parkers Land- 
ing; Samuel J. Binherd, Karns City, R. D. 2; G. T. Keitr, Park- 
ers Landing, R. D. 69; George H. Wagner, Karns City, R. D. 2; 
Oliver Hiles, Karns City, R. D. 2; Glen Ward, Petrolia ; Pierce 
Sheakley, Petrolia; W. E. Henderson, Petrolia; E. J. Shakley, 
Karns City, R. D. 2; C. W. Byers, Karns City, R. D. 2; John 
Fisher, Petrolia ; J. W. Grove, Karns City, R. D. 2; R. J. Lewis, 
Queenstown ; John W. Fure, Karns City, R. D. 2; R. H. Craw- 
ford, Karns City, R. D. 2; Andy Crozier, Karns City, R. D. 2; 
J. B. Jordan, E. N. Tracy, R. J. Mildren, D. C. Miller, W. G. 
Miller, John Jennings, Earl Baiger, W. S. Cox, N. H. Peters, 
W. J. Mildren, R. W. Hermon, T. L. Hooks, H. W. Shelling, A. W. 
Reedy, and O. Y. Childs, all of Queenstown; G. P. Yockey, Park- 
ers Landing, R. D. 69; W. E. Thomas, Parkers Landing, R. D. 69; 
and John Crawford, Karns City, R. D. 2, all in Perry Township, 
Pa., favoring the nation-wide prohibition amendment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the following voters of Indiana, Pa., for the 
nation-wide prohibition amendment: W. O. Moorhead, E. G. 
Livingston, L. G. Clark, F. J. Swan, Samuel Highland, H. S. 
Daugharty, J. W. Wiggins, T. M. McKee, J. T. Stewart, Rev. 
©. G. Morrow, J. Wilson Thompson, J. A. Miller, A. W. Mabon, 
H. S. Simpson, E. E. Dickie, Anderson Fowler, J. Sloan Agey, 
A. L. Stuchell, J. T. Stewart, T. E. Wachob, John L. Getty, 
A. L. Mabon, Charles A. Nichol, J. M. Glassfor, W. F. Simpson, 
P. B. Anderson, A. A. Calhoun, D. M. O. Freedline, N. R. Cal- 
houn, John M. Maqunkey, S. T. Kanarr, Harry Carson, D. J. 
Fiscus, J. Irwin Long, Mortimer Kanarr, Charles W. Duncan, 
J. A. Simpson, William N. Liggett, Frank M. Smith, R. H. 
Cunningham, J. C. Forsythe, James Bowman, J. W. Wiggins, G. 
P. McCartney, John S. Fiscus, A. R. Moorhead, Clark Winemar, 
J. M. Waerwle, J. S. Jamison, P. L. Hamill, E. McLaughlin, 
J. Day Brownlee, W. B. Pattison, Eli Johnston, B. F. Wolford, 
J. A. Mart, Ernest Work, J. C. Anderson, H. L. Lowry, B. W. 
Stewart, Daniel S. Rankin, John Russell, James Heedy, R. Agey, 
Harry A. Bowland, A. B. Gracy, J. M. Bryan, A. S. Laney, M. A. 
Williams, S. T. MeHany, C. McAdoo, M. R. Robinson, John 
Oyeal, Milton Laney, and F. M. Smith; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. OAKEY (by request): Petition of citizens of Con- 
necticut, protesting against House bills 6468 and 491; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also (by request), petition of citizens of Southington, Conn., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary 

Also (by request), petition of Farmington Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor, of Farmington, and Enighet 
Lodge, International Order of Good Templars, of South Man- 
chester, Conn., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of Azusa Avenue Baptist 
Church of Azusa, Cal., favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROWLAND: Petition of United Brethren Church, of 
Coalport; Christian Endeavor Society of United Brethren 
Church, of Beaver Valley; and United Brethren Churches of 
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Cambria and Clearfield, Pa., favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHALL: Resolutions from Minneapolis, Excelsior, 
Buffalo, Braham, Rock Creek, Rush City, and Pine City, all of 
Minnesota, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIMS: Petition of citizens of Westport, Tenn., favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SLOAN: Two protests of sundry citizens against 
House bills 6458 and 491; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of George S. Schwab and 27 others of Sutton, 
Nebr., in re interstate shipment of prison-made goods; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: Petition of citizens of Taylor 
County, Tex., against military preparedness; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of public meeting of 250 people of Aspermont, 
and public meeting of 200 people of Hamlin, Tex., favoring na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees of Utica, N. Y., favor- 
ing the enactment of the Burnett immigration bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Fort Stanwix Chapter Daughters of the 
American Revolution, of Rome, N. Y., favoring the establish- 
ment of a national park on the site of the Battle of Oriskany; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of A. P. Seaton, chairman of the Oneida 
County (N. Y.) Board of Supervisors, favoring the establish- 
ment of a-national park at the Oriskany battle ground; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of 23 citizens of Minnesota 
and Iowa, protesting against the passage of House bills 491 
and 6468; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads 

Also, petition of 18 citizens of Oregon, protesting against the 
passage of House bills 491 and 6468; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: Petition of members of Hudson Grange, 
No. 11, of Hillsborough County; 33 Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union people of Rochester; 60 people of Laconia; 
Freewill Baptist Church, of Gonic; 600 members of Merrimack 
County Pomona Grange, all in the State of New Hampshire, 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. TALBOTT: Petitions of Church of the Brethren, 
275 people, of New Windsor; 55 people of Baltimore; 126 
people of Baltimore; 85 people of Baltimore; 100 people of 
Cartersville; 50 people of Cartersville; 200 people of Towson; 
180 people of Westminster; 78 people of Baltimore; 600 people 
of Baltimore; and 300 people of Westminster, all in the State 
of Maryland, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Papers in support of House bill 13156, 
granting increase of pension to John G. W. Book; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, letter from Mr. Jacob Goldfair and 87 other citizens of 
Washington, Pa., protesting against the passage of the immi- 
gration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

Also, petition signed by Rev. J. M. Foster and 18 other citi- 
zens of New Wilmington, Pa., favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition signed by Prof. W. S. Hertzog and 25 others, 
of California, Pa., favoring the Susan B. Anthony amendment 
for woman suffrage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution adopted by the Shakespeare Club, of Canons- 
burg, Pa., numbering 50 ladies, favoring national prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution adopted by the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of New Wilmington, Pa., numbering 100 people, favoring na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution adopted by the Francis Willard Union, of 
New Castle, Pa., numbering 200 people, favoring national prohi- 
bition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition signed by Rey. M. B. Riley, in behalf of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of New Wilmington, Pa., favoring 
national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Texas: Petition of Christian Endeavor 
Society of Terrell, Tex., favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, our fathers trusted in Thee and were not con- 
founded. The ministry of Thy grace has come to us through 
the infiuence of the faithful and the achievements of those who 
have trusted in Thy holy name. The light of Thy glory has 
not grown dim with the ages. When we have doubted it has 
been by the influence of the things which we doubt; when we 
have mistrusted God it has been by the ministry of the things 
which we ourselves have mistrusted. 3 

Grant us to-day a clear and personal vision of Thy face, that 
we may know Thy glory, and may know that over all there is a 
hand that guides and governs and rules, the hand of our God. 
Let Thy blessing abide with us to this end. For Christ's sake. 
Amen. 

NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 

oe Secretary (James M. Baker) read the following communi- 

cation : 


UNITED STATES SENATE, PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., March 18, 1916. 
To the Senate: 


Being temporarily absent from the Senate, I appoint Hon. Les 
OVERMAN, a ator from the State of North Caro , to perform th 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 

James P. CLARKE, 
President pro tempore. 

Mr. OVERMAN thereupon took the chair as Presiding Officer 
and directed the Secretary to read the Journal of the proceedings 
of the preceding day. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Marrtn of Virginia, and b 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with ani 
the Journal was approved. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I give notice that on next Thurs- 
say I shall submit some remarks on the subject of preparedness 
‘or peace. 


STRATEGICAL IMPORTANCE OF NAVAL STATIONS (8. DOC. NO. 344.) 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article I send to the desk printed as a public document. 
It was prepared by Admiral John R. Edwards, and sent to the 
United States Naval Institute in competition for a gold medal 
given by that body. I heard of it and asked to see it, and 
Admiral Edwards kindly sent it to me. Its viewpoint is so 
different from that of the average naval officer at the depart- 
ment and so much in consonance with my own ideas and be- 
lief that I want to give it the widest possible publicity; or, at 
least, put it in the archives of the Government so that it can 
not be lost. Whether the policy he advocates be followed or 
not, those who read it now or in future years must realize the 
breadth of view and the patriotic statesmanship he has shown 
in writing it, 

For the purpose of letting people know who Admiral Edwards 
is, as he is very modest and not self-assertive at all, I will state 
that he is a retired admiral of the United States and is an 
accomplished engineer, and that he graduated at the Naval 
Academy in the engineer force in 1874. He has been at sea 
on all sorts of naval vessel 16 years, all told. His shore duty 
has also been varied, and while serving for three years as 
professor of mechanical engineering at the South Carolina Uni- 
versity, where I first knew him, he graduated in law. He was 
assistant for six years to Admiral Melville, who everybody 
in Congress knows was a very able engineer. His extensi 
travel and habit of reading give him very wide acquaintance 
with all activities connected with our own and foreign navies. 
He served for two years as president of the Board of Inspection 
for Shore Stations, to which he was appointed by Mr. Meyer. 
This specially fits him for discussing the matters in the article 
mentioned. He takes a broader view and one more philosophical 
than many naval officers far more prominent in naval circles. 
Although born in the North he has not allowed sectionalism in 
any way to interfere with his study of the Navy’s needs, from a 
southern as well as a nothern standpoint. 

The most striking thing about this article is his antithetical 
statement that the advocacy of preparing a great fleet involved 
as a necessary corollary the provision of yards, piers, n1! so 
forth, to repair that fleet and take care of it in war and peace. 
To prepare and not provide for repair is in his judgment short- 
sighted and ‘ous. His only fault as a writer is his 
him use too many words; 


danger 
anxiety to “tell it all,” which makes 
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but the wheat is there—lots of it—so I advise anyone, in the 
Navy or out of it, who wishes to study this last proposition to 


read this article. 
times. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to printing 
the article indicated by the Senator from South Carolina as a 
public document? The Chair hears no objection, and it is so 
ordered. 


It will amply repay perusal two or three 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 11471) to amend an act entitled “An act to reduce tariff 
duties and to provide revenue for the Government, and for other 
purposes,” approved October 3, 1913, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House disagrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 562) to amend the 
act approved June 25, 1910, authorizing a Postal Savings Sys- 
tem, asks a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Moon, 
Mr. Frxtey, and Mr. Sreenerson’ managers ‘at the conference 
on the part of the House. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. NORRIS presented memorials of sundry citizens of Craw- 
ford and Burkett, in the State of Nebraska, remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation to make Sunday a day of 
rest in the District of Columbia, which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. GRONNA. I present a resolution adopted by the Minne- 
sota Conference of the Augustana Synod, favoring the placing of 
an embargo on munitions of war. I ask that the resolution be 
printed in the Rxconb and referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THE LUTHERAN MINNESOTA CONFERENCE 
F THE AUGUSTANA SYNOD, 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 13, 1916. 
Senator AsLE J. Gronna 


Washington, D. 0. 
Dear Sir: 


Since it is the sense of the 100,000 citizens represented by the Minne- 
sota Conference of the Augustana Synod that the sale of munitions 
of war to belligerent nations is not in harmony with our Nation's 
prayer for peace nor compatible with true humanity ; and 

Since the United States having de facto discontinued to exercise its 
rights to carry on its commerce with the central powers, and thus by 
partisan dealings with the belligerent nations threatens to drag our 
country into the European war: Therefore, 


Resolved by the Minnesota conference in session assembled, That the 
Representatives and Senators of the United States be most earnestly 
requested and urged to empower the President to place an embargo on 
munitions of war and to warn our citizens against traveling on bellig- 
erent ships: Be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the conference send a copy of these 
resolutions to all the United States Representatives and nators of 
the States of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Wisconsin within 
which States said conference carries on its manifold branches of work. 


Yours, very truly, 
JOHAN B. A. IDSTRÖM, 
Secretary of Conference. 

Mr. GRONNA presented a petition of the Commercial Club, 
of Larimore, N. Dak., praying for an appropriation to put in 
commission the superdreadnaught North Dakota, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of the Louisiana Division of 
the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of America, 
remonstrating against certain provisions of the so-called cotton- 
futures bill, which was referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the American Federation of Labor, and the American 
Home Economies Association, praying for Federal aid for voca- 
tional education, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BRANDEGED presented petitions of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Unions of Hast Haven and Plainfield, in the 
State of Connecticut, praying for Federal censorship of motion 
pictures, which were referred to the-Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Alexander, Ark., praying for the placing of an embargo on muni- 


tons By war, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
elations, 

Mr. SIMMONS presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
North Carolina, praying for national prohibition, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Michigan, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


He also presented a memorial of Local Union No. 228, Musi- 
cians’ Protective Association, of Kalamazoo, Mich., remonstrat- 
ing against the adoption of certain amendments to the copy- 
right law, which was referred to the Committee on Patents, 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 180, Cigar 
Makers’ International Union, of Saginaw, Mich., praying for 
the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, 
which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. DU PONT presented petitions of sundry citizens of Wil- 
mington, Dover, Leipsic, and Wyoming, all in the State of Dela- 
ware, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of Merrimack Lodge, 
No. 5, International Order of Good Templars, of Manchester, 
and the petition of A. M. White and 6 other citizens, of East 
Rochester, all in the State of New Hampshire, praying for na- 
tional prohibition, which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. KENYON presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Towa Falls, Iowa, remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation to fix a standard price for patented and trade-marked 
articles, which was referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Moulton, 
Iowa, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
make Sunday a day of rest in the District of Columbia, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HUGHES presented petitions of sundry citizens of New 
Jersey, praying for national prohibition, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PHELAN presented petitions of Local Union No. 108, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen, and of Local 
Union No. 228, Cigarmakers’ International Union, of San Fran- 
cisco; and of the Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers Inter- 
national Alliance, and the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
and Pile Drivers, of Los Angeles, all in the State of California, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to further restrict im- 
migration, which were referred to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion. 

He also presented a petition of General Guy V. Henry Camp 
No. 3, United Spanish War Veterans, of Oakland, Cal., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to grant pensions to widows 
and orphans of veterans of the Spanish-American War, which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of Camp No. 1678, United Con- 
federate Veterans, of Visalia, Cal., praying for the enactment 
of legislation to grant pensions to veterans of the Confederate 
Army and to widows of such veterans, which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming presented a petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Torrington, Wyo., praying for national prohibition, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Lander and 
Rawlins, in the State of Wyoming, praying for an increase in 
armaments, which were ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICES AND POST ROADS, 


Mr. BANKHEAD, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to which were referred the following bills, re- 
ported them severally without amendment, and submitted re- 
ports thereon: 

S. 4884. A bill for the relief of the estate of A. B. Denton (S. 
Rept. 267) ; 

H. R. 8592. An act for the relief of the heirs of C. S. Barbee 
(S. Rept. 268) ; . 

H. R. 9291. An act for the relief of the estate of Thomas J. 
Mellon (S. Rept. 269) ; 

H. R. 8787. An act for the relief of the heirs of Hundley V. 
Fowler, deceased (S. Rept. 270) ; 

H. R. 9458. An act for the relief of the heirs of Santos Bena- 
vides (S. Rept. 271) ; 

H. R. 9459. An act for the relief of the heirs of S. P. H. Wil- 
liams (S. Rept. 272) ; 7 

H. R. 9555. An act for the relief of the estate of Thomas N. 
Aaron (S. Rept. 273); 

H. R. 9556. An act for the relief of the heirs of John Faulk- 
ner (S. Rept. 274) ; 

H. R. 9635. An act for the relief of the estate of Williamson 
Page (S. Rept. 275) ; 

H. R. 5986. An act for the relief of the heirs of the late Peter 
Deel (S. Rept. 276) ; 

H. R. 10933. An act for the relief of the estate of Paul A. 
Swink (S. Rept. 277); and 

H. R. 8447. An act for the relief of the legal representatives of 
the estate of Robert B. Pearce (S. Rept. 278). 
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TOMBIGBEE RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably with an amendment the bill (S. 4603) to 
authorize the Jackson Highway Bridge Co., its successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Tom Beckby, commonly called Tombigbee,“ River at 
Princes Lower Landing, near Jackson, Ala., and I submit a 
report (No. 266) thereon. I ask for the present consideration of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendment was, in line 8, page 1, before the words 
“Princes Lower Landing,” to insert “or near,“ so as to read 
“at or near Princes Lower Landing.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CULBERSON: 

A bill (S. 5120) to provide punishment for assaults and 
threats against the President of the United States and his po- 
tential ‘successors in office; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 5121) for the relief of Emma M. Gordon (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENYON: j 

A bill (S. 5122) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
B. Swift (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 5128) granting a pension to Caroline M. Clancy; 

A bill (S. 5124) granting an increase of pension to George A. 
White; and 

A bill (S. 5125) granting an increase of pension to Sadie M. W. 
Likens; to the Committee on Pensions. 


AMENDMENT TO LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. BANKHEAD submitted an amendment proposing to in- 
crease the salary of the clerk to the Senate Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads from $2,500 to 83,000, intended to be 
proposed by him to the legislative, executive, and judicial ap- 
propriation bill (H. R. 12207), which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


SWISS MILITARY LAW (8. DOC. NO. 360). 


Mr. LEE of Maryland. I desire to submit a resolution pro- 
viding for the printing of the Swiss military law, with an index. 
I think it will be very valuable to the Senate at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator about how 
many pages the document will contain. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Between 50 and 75 pages, I should say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution (S. Res. 188) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the manuscript entitled“ The Military Law and the 


Efficient Citizen Army of the Swiss Republic” be printed as a Senate 
document, together with the index. 


OSAGE OIL LANDS, 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I submit a resolution and ask that it 
lie on the table and be printed. 

The resolution (S. Res. 187) was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed, as follows: 


that said co ttee be 
books, and to sub 
the sessions of 
its recommenda- 

The gemang expenses of said investi- 
gation shall be paid out of the 3 und ot the Senate. 

That pending investigation by the Committee on Indian Affairs of 
the Senate and further action by Congress, the Secre of the In- 
terior be, and he is hereby, requested to make no sale of oil leases and 
to make no oil leases on the lands of the Osage Indians in Oklahoma 


for a period exceeding 10 years. 
HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

H. R. 11471. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to re- 
duce tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Government, 
and for other purposes,” approved October 3, 1913, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Finance. 


POSTAL SAVINGS SYSTEM. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 362) to amend the act ap- 
proved June 25, 1910, authorizing a Postal Savings System and 
requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, agree to the conference asked for by the House, 
ne 3 on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the 

ig 

The motion was agreed to, and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Surrk of South Carolina, and Mr, 
TOWNSEND conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The morning business is 
closed. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I do not propose to-day to 
enter into anything like a general discussion of the question 
commonly and generally known as “ preparedness,” although 
I will take this occasion to say in a general way that I am 
heartily in favor of a reasonable program on that subject, fully 
adequate to meet the necessities of the present situation and 
fully calculated to put this country in a position to successfully 
defend itself against any possible foe, to assert and enforce its 
rights, and to protect and defend its people. 

To that end, I am fully prepared to vote any reasonable in- 
crease for our Navy, for the correct American view has always 
been that a strong, well-balanced Navy is our strongest weapon 
both for offense and defense. I believe, however, that a great 
deal of misapprehension exists among the people as to the real 
strength and relative rank of the American Navy. Without 
undertaking now to specify the authority upon which it is based, 
although it is most respectable and reliable, I venture to express 
the opinion that the American Navy already, in gun power and 
tonnage displacement, ranks third among the navies of the 
world and is destined to take the second place in the event the 
German Navy suffers materially from the present war; and also 
that our Navy is, man for man, gun for gun, and ship for ship, 
the best in the world. That it is somewhat top-heavy with ba 
tleships I believe; but that Congress may provide a proper and 
well-balanced plan to increase its efficiency by providing the 
necessary submarines, tenders, coalers, aircraft, and other aux- 
illary service, as well as provide some way of securing the neces- 
sary men to man the ships, is both my hope and belief. A rea- 
sonable plan to increase the strength and efficiency of our Navy 
in a well-balanced, rounded way is or ought to be the task of 
the immediate present, with a view of putting that Navy indis- 
putably in the second place among the navies of the world as to 
ae and strength and first among them as to efficiency and 
morale. 

In addition to this program, I believe that our coast defenses 
should be materially improved and strengthened and that a rea- 
sonable increase in the size of our standing army is desirable. 

It seems to me, also, that the one important consideration in 
connection with both our military and naval establishments that 
has been most sadly neglected has been the development of an 
adequate and efficient corps of aeroplanes, and since as a Mem- 
ber of the other House of Congress I have long urged increases 
in this branch of the service, which I regard as all important in 
these days of modern warfare, I earnestly hope this particular 
phase of the question of preparedness will be given the most 
careful consideration by the Congress and that such action may 
be taken in respect to it as to bring us up to the standard of the 
most efficient armies and navies of the world. 

Of course, Mr. President, even such action with respect to our 
Navy, our coast defenses, our standing army will still leave to 
us the settlement of one of the most troublesome as well as the 
most important questions connected with preparedness, namely, 
How and exactly in what manner shall we make provision for a 
reserve military force for our country? 

The opposition of the people to a large standing army and to 
compulsory military service, with the tremendous expense and 
burden to business and industry incident thereto, is not only deep- 
seated and general but also, in my opinion, well founded and 
insuperable. 

The happy geographical isolation of our country and the demo- 
cratic and peaceful instincts of its people seem to render it un- 
necessary for us to embark in the European policy of maintaining 
an enormous military establishment, and that we are exempt 
from any such necessity has always been justly esteemed as one 
of our greatest blessings. 

I do not believe that the present situation in any way necessi- 
tates or justifies any abandonment of this traditional American 
policy. 
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“ Peace at any price,” can never be the motto of a great nation, 
or the doctrine of a brave and self-respecting people, but peace, 
so long as it can be preserved with honor, is the greatest blessing 
that can come to and remain with a people, and I am confident 
that no American President or Congress will ever lightly or 
carelessly involve this country in war with a foreign power. 

Prior to the summer of 1914 it seemed incomprehensible and 
unbelievable that the great Christian powers of the world should 
become inyolved in a great war with each other, so great had 
been the apparent progress, and so wide had been the general 
spread of both Christianity and education, but on August 2, 
1914, the world awoke to the realization that, after all, a re- 
version to the primitive was not impossible, eyen with the most 
highly civilized peoples of the earth, and realizing that war, on 
a grent scale, may come at almost any time, to any nation, our 
own people have, I think, pretty generally come to the conclusion 
that it is not only wise, but also absolutely necessary for us to 
put this country in a position where its people can successfully 
defend it against any foreign foe. 

What plan, then, can we adopt that will least offend against 
our democratic principles and institutions, will least burden the 
business and industry of the country, and will, at the same time, 
give to large masses of our citizens the necessary training that 
will enable them to render efficient military service for the pro- 
tection of their country if the unfortunate necessity therefor 
should arise? 

Compulsory and general military service? The very genius of 
our institutions and the very instincts of our people forbid, 
unless the stern necessities of a great war should absolutely 
require it. 

Can we, then, make the militia of the various States, some- 
times improperly call the “ National Guard” the basis of our 
reserves? 

To some extent, yes. I favor increased appropriations to pro- 
mote their efficiency and to make service in these organizations 
as attractive and popular as possible, for no one with even a 
superficial acquaintance with American history can deny that 
our “ citizen soldiery ” has made a brilliant record in every war 
in which this country has been engaged, but there are at least 
two strong objections to the policy of relying entirely upon these 
forces for our reserves. 

First. The State troops owe allegiance first of all, and properly 
so, to the various States under whose laws, and by whose au- 
thority, they are organized. In times of peace the Government 
of the United States can exercise little or no real control over 
these State troops, and whatever influence it can exert must be 
done in an indirect and awkward way, through holding out 
_ the reward of promised appropriations, or the threat of with- 
drawing appropriations already made. 

Second. Under the Constitution of the United States, Congress 
alone has power to call the State troops into the service of the 
General Government, and then only “to execute the laws of 
the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions.” 

While Congress may, if it chooses, provide for “ organizing, 
arming, and disciplining the militia,” it may “govern” only 
“such part of them as may be employed in the service of the 
United States,” and even as to the militia employed in such 
service, “the appointment of the officers” is “reserved to the 
States.” 3 

These quotations, from Article I, section 8, paragraphs 15 and 
16 of the Constitution, simply state and mark the difficulties that 
Congress and the President would have in relying solely on the 
State militia as the second line of our National Army. 

We can, and I believe Congress will, make further and more 
generous provision than we have in the past “for organizing, 
arming, and disciplining the militia,” but after all it must be 
always remembered that they are primarily the troops of the 
State and owe their primary allegiance and obedience to the 
State, and, so far as war with a foreign power is concerned, 
could be used only to “ repel invasion,” even though a situation 
might arise in which a sharp and vigorous offense would be the 
most effective defense of our country. 

In this situation I have prepared a bill which I have recently 
introduced in this body and which has been referred to our 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Let me now invite the attention of the Senate, and particu- 
larly of Senators who belong to that committee, to its provisions 
and to some of the reasons that prompt me to believe it de- 
serves the most serious consideration both of Congress and of 
the country and ougat to be enacted into law: 

ne it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to detail, 
for service as instructor in military tactics, one or more com- 


missioned officers of the United States Army to every college 
and school in the United States in which there are as many as 
50 male students 15 years of age and over in all cases where 
the college or school authorities make application for said de- 
tall, under the provisions of this act, and accompany such ap- 
plication with a statement signed by 50 or more of such students 
that they desire to become a part of the reserve forces of the 
United States Army, under the provisions of this act. 

“Sec. 2. That upon the filing of an application, as provided for 
in the preceding section of this act, the Secretary of War shall 
detail a representative of the War Department to personally 
examine into the merits of such application to ascertain whether 
the facts therein stated are true, and also whether the parents 
or guardians of any minor students of such school or college 
haye assented to such minor students entering into the agree- 
ment hereinbefore provided, and all other facts in connection 
with the advisability of granting or rejecting the application, 
which he shall report to the Secretary of War, who shall there- 
upon determine whether or not said application shall be granted. 

“Sec. 3. That in case the said Secretary of War determines to 
grant the application of such school or college, he shall require 
such male students, 15 years of age and over, who are to receive 
the benefits of the training herein provided, to sign such papers 
as he may prescribe and determine, agreeing and obligating to 
enlist as a part of the reserve forces of the United States Army 
for and during the term of their connection with such school or 
college, including vacations, and in no event for less than 12 
months. Such students shall not be subject to active military 
service, except in connection with their training and except in 
connection with such mobilizations as may be had during school 
yacations, for which latter service they shall be paid at the same 
rate that officers and men in the Regular Army of corresponding 
grades and ranks are paid: Provided, That in the event the 
United States becomes engaged in war or it should become nec- 
essary to use troops to repel invasion. suppress insurrection, or 
maintain peace and order under the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, then the President of the United States is author- 
ized to call into active military service the whole or any part 
of the reserve forces herein provided for a period not to exceed 
12 months. 4 

“Sec. 4. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to 
prescribe all necessary rules and regulations for the honorable 
discharge of members of the reserve force from the service upon 
the completion of their terms of service as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, and in such other cases as may seem to him reasonable 
and just, and to provide for the enlistment from time to time of 
additional students at every school or college where such appli- 
cation is granted. 

“Sec. 5. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and 
directed to furnish to all of the reserve forces organized under 
this act similar arms and equipment to those furnished to the 
Regular Army of the United States. 

“Sec. 6. That if it should become necessary, in order to carry 
out the provisions of this act, the President of the United States 
is authorized to provide by appointment a sufficient number of 
suitable and capable officers of the United States Army to be de- 
tailed for duty under the terms of this act. 

“Sec. 7. That the sum of $20,000,000, or as much thereof as 
may be necessary, is hereby appropriated, out of any funds in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act.” 

According to the census of 1910 there were attending the 
schools and colleges of the United States 1,948,398 males of all 
classes, 15 years of age and over. Of this number 1,782,300 were 
whites, 153,769 were negroes, and 12,329 were Indians, Chinese, 
Japanese, and others. 

Military training in connection with the schools and colleges 
is so desirable and so beneficial that a large percentage of well- 
to-do parents send their boys to schools that afford such training. 

The bill I offer does not make it compulsory on any school or 
college to accept its benefits, and no school or college can do so 
unless it has at least 50 boys 15 years of age and over who are 
desirous of accepting it, and agree with the full consent of their 
parents or guardians to do so. 

If the bill should be enacted into law, I believe, and no man 
can do more than predict until we try it out, that a considerable 
per centum of all the schools and colleges will accept instruction, 
arms, and equipment under the terms of the bill. 

If we get even 25 per cent of the boys attending the schools and 
colleges to join it, then we would have a magnificent reserve 
force of 500,000 men for our second battle line. 

The military training and discipline that these young men 
would receive would be incalculably valuable to them physically, 
mentally, and morally, and as each class graduated from school 
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or college its members would go out into the walks of civil life 
with enough military training and knowledge to render them 
able to give efficient service to their country if need should arise. 
At the same time there would be no burden upon the business 
and industry of the country. 

As each class graduated the ranks would be filled by the 
younger boys coming on, so that we would have in this country 
a constantly increasing number of young men with some military 
training who were capable of defending the country, without a 
correspondingly increasing public expense. 

These young men could be drilled and disciplined during school 
days and on Saturdays, and could be mobilized into regiments, 
brigades, and even larger units during their vacations. For this 
latter service I think they should receive small compensation, 
corresponding to the pay of Regular troops. They could be called 
into active service only at the instance of the President of the 
United States himself and only in the event that the United 
States became involved in war, or needed them to “ repel inva- 
sion, suppress insurrection, or maintain peace and order under 
the Constitution and laws of the United States.” 

Mr. President, the system I suggest is, it seems to me, the real 
solution of the troublesome question that confronts us. 

It does not offend against our democratic institutions and 
instincts, because it has in it not the slightest trace of enforced 
or compulsory military service. It will afford to our country an 
insurance policy of constantly increasing value, as year by year 
it increases the number of our young men who are made capable 
of efficient military service and who could really and effectively 
aid in the defense of the country. 

The expense that it entails would be strictly measured and 
exactly limited by the results it produces. For if, as I believe, 
a large number of young men in our schools and colleges are 
willing, indeed anxious, to receive the benefits of this training, 
then, while the expense of officering, arming, and equipping them 
will be admittedly large, it will only be large in exact proportion 
to the number of reserves it will furnish. 

Comparatively, it will cost far less than any other efficient 
system that can be devised. 

If, on the other hand, we get small returns in the number of 
reserves, the cost will be small and in exactly corresponding 
degree, 

These young men would be already mobilized in large num- 
bers at every great American city. For instance, it is estimated 
that New York City would have at least 50,000 reserves, con- 
stituted of her own boys, Chicago would have more than half 
as many, Atlanta probably 2,000 or more. Every American city 
of whatever size would have already mobilized and concentrated 
within its own limits a reserve force composed of its own boys 
proportioned to its population. 

Mr. President, these young men would constitute our first 
battle line, in any event, if this country had a war with a 
power of the first magnitude. That being true, how much 
better it is for both the country and themselves to give to them, 
certainly to all of them who wish to take it, all possible prep- 
aration and equipment for the efficient discharge of the first 
and foremost duty that every patriotic citizen owes to his 
country if war should come to it. 

At this time I shall not trouble myself or fatigue the Senate 
with a discussion of the details of the proposition. They sre 
unimportant and can be modified to meet any good objections 
that can be urged to them or to any of them. 

But the suggestion itself, the plan it proposes, the system it 
would establish, is, I believe, of far-reaching importance to the 
country, and I earnestly hope that it may receive now or in the 
near future the serious consideration of our committee and of 
the Senate itself. 


PROHIBITION IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I had given notice that to-day I 
would follow the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Haxpwicx], but I 
understand the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] would 
like to have taken up the bill for an increase in the number of 
cadets at West Point that was under consideration yesterday, and 
which will probably only take a few moments. I understand also 
that the Appropriations Committee would like to have the urgent 
deficiency appropriation bill passed. I will yield for that pur- 
pose, unless the measures to which I have referred consume too 
much time, in which case I shall ask for recognition. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF CADETS AT WEST POINT. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I should like to have 
the Senate take up and act upon the bill (S. 4876) to provide for 


an increase in the number of cadets at the United States Military 
Academy. ; 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. _Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill named by the Senator from Oregon? 
The Chair hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4876) to provide for an increase in the 
number of cadets at the United States Military Academy. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I believe the Senator from Kentucky 
has an amendment which he desires to present. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Kentucky will be stated. 

The Secretary. In line 4, on page 1, after the word “ two,” 
it is proposed to strike out the word “from” and to insert the 
word “for”; in line 10, on page 1, after the words “of the,” 
it is proposed to strike out the words “ congressional or.” 

Mr. JAMES. That amendment, Mr. President, provides that 
a Representative who has not an eligible in his district for ap- 
pointment as a cadet at West Point may, if he so desires, appoint 
a young man from another congressional district in his State. 

Mr. REED. I am unable to hear the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. JAMES. Under the law as it now exists a Representa- 
tive can only appoint a young man froin his own congressional 
district as a cadet to West Point, but in some of the districts 
there are no applicants. This amendment proposes to make it 
permissible, if the Representative desires to do so, for him to 
appoint a cadet to West Point from some congressional district 
in the State other than his own. I think it is a wise amend- 
ment, and that it should be adopted. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the text be read as it will read if the 
amendment be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
proposed to be amended. 

The Secretary. As proposed to be amended it will read: 

That the Corps of Cadets at the United States Military Academy 
shall hereafter consist of 2 for each congressional district. 2 from 
each Territory, 4 from the District of Columbia, 2 from natives of 
Porto Rico, 4 from each State at large, and 60 from the United States 
at large. They shall be appointed by the President and shall, with the 
exception of the 60 appointed from the United States at large, be 
actual residents of the Territorial district. or of the District of Colum- 
bia. or of the island of Porto Rico, or of the States, respectively, from 
which they purport to be appointed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I desire to say that, 
since the Senate adjourned, I have taken up this matter with 
the Judge Advocate General and asked his opinion as to the 
propriety of accepting the amendment and whether it would 
meet the objections which were made by a number of Senators 
yesterday, notably by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Lippitt] and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James]. The 
Judge Advocate General thought the amendment would meet 
those objections and relieve some trouble that the department 
has had in dealing with the subject. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator 
from Kentucky whether he thinks he has made it perfectly 
clear that the appointees for the congressional district must 
come from the State in which the congressional district is 
situated? 

Mr. JAMES. Undoubtedly that is clear, Mr. President, be- 
cause it provides that they shall be from the Territorial dis- 
trict or the District of Columbia or the island of Porto Rico or 
from the States, respectively. There are two appointed for 
each congressional district. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I caught the reading rather imper- 
fectly and perhaps my impression is an erroneous one. 

Mr. JAMES. Provision is made for the appointment of two 
from each congressional district, and of course they are ap- 
pointed by the President on the recommendation of the Repre- 
sentative from the district. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The language is that they shall be 
“actual residents of the States "—— 

Mr. JAMES. Respectively. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. “Respectively, from which they pur- 
port to be appointed.” e 

Mr. JAMES. That is the provision. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I doubt very much whether the lan- 
gauge is such as to make the intention perfectly clear. 

Mr. JAMES. I will state to the Senator that I submitted the 
amendment to the Judge Advocate General of the Army, who 
said that it met the objection and was the proper way to 
remedy the situation. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I suggested a form of ümendment yes- 
terday which, it seems to me, made it clear. The amendment 


The language will be read as 
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was to strike out the clause which reads “two from each con- 
gressional district,” so ee it would read: 


Two from each Territo: 4 from the District of “im addition 
natives of Porto Rico, 4 8 each State at and in addi * af for 


each congressional district within the State, 
States at large— 

And so on. That form of amendment, it seems to me, would 
make it clear that the cadets appointed for each congressional 
district must come from the State in which the respective dis- 
triet may be located. 

Mr. JAMES. I do not think there can be any doubt about 
that under the amendment I have proposed. It provides for the 
appointment of two cadets for each congressional district, and 
that they shall be actual residents of the States from which they 
are appointed. Of course, when a Representative makes an 
appointment—say, he is a Member of Congress from Utah, his 
appointee may be from one or the other of the congressional 
districts of Utah, but he must be a resident of the State of 
Utah. That is what the amendment means. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator is satisfied with the lan- 
guage employed and the Judge Advocate General thinks it is 
sufficient, I will offer no objection. 

Mr. JAMES. I think it is perfectly satisfactory. In this con- 
nection I ask leave to have printed in the Record a letter from 
the Judge Advocate General in regard to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, it is 
so ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 


OFFICE OF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, 
Washington, March E, 1916. 


men 


Hon. OLLIE M. James 
United States Senate. 


My Dear SENATOR JAMES: In response to your telephone inquiry of 
this afternoon I gons below the law verning the appointment of 
cadets to the United States Military Academ. 

“The Corps of Cadets shall consist of ‘from each congressiona 

„ 1 from the District of Columbia, 2 


district, 1 from each Territo: 
from each State at „ an 30 from the United States at large. 


8 shall be appointed by the President, and soal Paris — the exception 
of the 30 cadets appointed from the United Sta large, be actual 
residents of the con onal or Territorial districts" ie of the District 
of Columbia or of the States, respectively, from which they purport to 
be appointed. (Sec, 1315, R. S., as amended by sec. 4, act of June 6, 
1900; 31 Stat., p. 656.) 


Very truly, —.— 


E. H. CROWDER, 

Judge . General. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, there is one other 
amendment which I desire to propose. It has been suggested 
to me since the discussion yesterday that there are two or 
three, and possibly more, young men in the academy whose 
status is sometimes questioned because of the fact that they may 
have been appointed from some other State than the State in 
which they then lived or possibly from some other congressional 
district. It seems to me there ought not to be any question 
about that, and I thought it might be well to amend the first 
section by adding a proviso as follows: 

Provided further, That the 5 ot each member of the present 
Corps of Cadets is validated an 

Mr. President, from my viewpoint I hardly think such an 
amendment is necessary, because I do not construe the preset stat- 
ute as the War Department does nor as my friend from Kentucky 
construes it; but however that may be, the amendment which 
has already been adopted cures what some Senators regarded 
as a defect, and in order to remove any doubt concerning the 
matter to which I have referred I move that section 1 be amended 
by adding the proviso which I haye just read and which I send 
to the Secretary’s desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add, at the end of section 1, 
the following proviso: 

Provided further, That the ap 
Corps of Cadets is validated an 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I call attention to section 2, which 
reads as follows: 


Sec. 2. That the President is eg arent eng to a t cadets 
to the United States Military orae m among enlisted men of the 
Regular Army, between the ages of 19 and 22 years, who have served 
as enlisted men not less than one pan to be selected under such 


intment of each member of the present 
confirmed. 


tions as the President may prescribe, at the rate of one for each regiment 
of the mobile army. 

I move in that section, at line 12, to strike out the word “ one” 
and insert the word “five,” so that instead of one man being 


eligible from each regiment for West Point, five shall be eligible. 
I hope the chairman of the committee in charge of the bill will 
nee the amendment. 
CHAMBERLAIN. I did not hear the amendment. 

ue REED. If the amendment should be adopted, the Presi- 
dent would be authorized to appoint to West Point not to exceed 
five ener from each regiment instead of one man, as the bill now 
rea 

I cae to offer a few observations in support of the amend- 
men 

I think the one matter that holds back the recruiting of the 
Regular Army and that has a tendency to keep the more ambi- 
tious young men out of the Army are the difficulties in the way 
of any real advancement. I think that no class of men will do 
the best work of which they are capable unless there is some 
incentive to effort. A great many young men who have an 
ambition along military lines would join the Army if they 
could see a way to an education and promotion. The amend- 
ment I offer will give only about one man to each two com- 
panies. If I could haye my way, I would arrange so that the 
United States Military Academy would be open to every soldier 
of the United States Army who could qualify himself for ad- 
mission and who came within certain age and physical limita- 
tions. I would hold the door for promotion wide open to him, 
and by doing that I think encouragement would be given to 
the young men in the Army to study and to work in order to 
fit themselves for advancement. Besides, great encouragement 
would be given to them to enter. 

I can see no reason why we should not introduce that much 
of the merit system into our military plans for the future. I 
have made the number five hecnuse I do not want to be im- 
moderate or to ask anything that is radical; and yet I am cer- 
tain that it would be wise to open the doors of the Military 
Academy to every soldier who could qualify and who would 
come within prescribed limitations as to physical and mental 
attributes. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do not know what the amendment of 
the Senator is. 

Mr. REED. In line 12 of page 2—— 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senators must mean line 14. 

Mr. REED. In the copy that I have it is line 12. 

Mr. NORRIS. In the copy that I have line 12 says that the 
President can appoint enlisted men who have served not less 
than one year. The Senator’s amendment would make that 
read “ who have served not less than five years.” 

Mr. REED. Oh, no. The copy that I have reads as follows, 
I a 2 it to the Senate: 


men not less 


Which I change to five "— 
for each regiment of the mobile army. 


Mr. NORRIS. There must be more than one print of the 
bill, then. 

Mr. REED. My attention is called to the fact that there are 
two prints, and that the calendar print has the word “one” 
on line 14, as the Senator suggests, whereas the committee 
print has it on line 12. I therefore desire to have my amend- 
ment apply to the word “one” in line 14. 

I should like to get some expression from the Senate on this 
subject. I really think if we opened the United States Military 
Academy to every boy in the Army who came within certain 
physical and mental qualifications it would be a great step in 
advance. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, does the Senator, 
then, increase the number that go to West Point? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Or does he take these additional 
four from the congressional recommendations? 

Mr. REED. No; they are to come from the Army. This is 
the clause of the pill that applies to promotions from the Army. 
The bill, as drawn, limits the President to the appointment of 
one from each regiment. Under the bill, about one out of a 
thousand will have a chance to go to West Point. I suggest five. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Now the Senator increases it to five? 

Mr. REED. To five. At the same time I frankly state that 
I would like to have it so that every boy in the Army who can 
qualify mentally and physically and morally may be permitted 
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to enter West Point. Upon that question I very much desire to 
secure the views of Senators. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should like to ask the Senator 
what he would think of taking those additional four, if there is 
not room for more than the bill provides, from those recom- 
mended by Senators and Congressmen? I am thoroughly in 
favor of taking every man we can from the ranks and sending 
them to West Point, and giving him the preference over con- 
gressional recommendations or any other kind of recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr. REED. I do not know whether it is necessary to cut 
down those who are recommended by Congressmen and Sena- 
tors; but, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Kentucky? z 

Mr. REED. Permit me to finish my sentence, I then will 
yield. So far as I am concerned, I do not believe we can eyer 
build up the Army until we democratize it 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I sympathize with the Senator's 
views. 

Mr. REED. And until we hold the prize of promotion and 
advancement before the young men who enter the Army. 

Mr. JAMES. There is nothing in the law, however, that 
would prevent a Member of the House or of the Senate from 
appointing one of these men from the Army. 

Mr. REED. Oh, that is true; there is nothing to prevent 
it; neither is there anything to prevent that being done under 
the present law; but will somebody tell me what Member of 
Congress has done so? I do not know of any such appointment 
having been made. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that I am in sympathy with the 
position taken by the Senator from Missouri; but I wish to ask 
the Senator if he has figured what increase in the number his 
amendment would make? 

Mr. REED. No; I have not. The bill has just been called 
up, and there has been little opportunity for me to examine its 
terms. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that off-handed, as I 
figure it, it would be about 240; and I was wondering, with the 
increase we already make in the bill, whether the additional 
increase of about 240 could be taken care of at West Point 
under the present conditions. 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President, I should like to say to the 
Senator from Utah, if the Senator from Missouri will permit 
me, that as the Army is now constituted it would mean some- 
thing like 275 or 280, and if the Army should be increased, we 
would have 500 or 600 under the new bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was speaking, Mr. President, of the Army 
as it is now constituted; and, just figuring roughly, I thought 
it would be about 240. The Senator from Delaware may be 
right. It may be 275. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am not sure that I understand 
the logic of the objection, if it was meant as an objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; I do not want the Senator 
to take it as an objection. I wanted the Senator to consider, 
if he had not already done so, if the increase is made, where or 
how the increase could be taken care of. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator refers to the hous- 
ing of the men at West Point, then my answer to that is that 
the difficulty must be met just as we must meet all the other 
questions touching the increase in our Military Establishment. 
If we need larger quarters, we must build them. They need 
not be so expensive as to be either burdensome or prohibitive. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that with the increase 
in the bill as reported, as I understand, will require three 
cadets to live in one room. With the additional increase, I was 
wondering whether the Senator had asked the officials of the 
War Department whether temporary arrangements could be 
made to house them. 

Mr. REED. So far as that is concerned, it would take about 
90 days, if we proceeded in governmental matters as we do in 
private affairs, to build all the quarters necessary; and the 
appointments by the President could be held up until such 
time as, in the President’s judgment, the quarters were ade- 
quate. 

May I ask the attention of the Senate just a mon.ént on this 
matter? I give it as my very humble opinion that you will 
never build up the military spirit and military knowledge among 
the masses of the people until you have made it so that an en- 
trance into the Army affords a reasonable opportunity for ad- 


vancement, education, and general improvement. Will some- 
body tell me what reason there is to-day for a young man to 
enter the Regular Army, at $15 a month, on a long term of 
service that takes the very best years of his life from him; 
that affords practically no room for intellectual improvement; 
that teaches him no trade or occupation; that turns him out at 
the end of that period without money in his purse, without 
business acquaintance, without any of those attributes which 
are being acquired and cultivated by the ordinary young men 
of the country who are not in the Army? 

Create a system under those conditions and it inevitably re- 
sults in what? In the unfortunate going into the Army because 
he can do nothing better; in the man of slight attainment or 
slight ambition going into the Army because he can not do better 
outside. Under such conditions you can not secure the best 
material for the Army. I say that without desiring to reflect 
on the rank and file of the Regular Army. I speak of the sys- 
tem and do not refer to the personality of the men. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator.. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to call the Senator's atten- 
tion to the fact that this bill carries an increase, if all the 
places are filled, of 566 men at West Point. It is questionable 
whether West Point can handle more, or whether it is desirable 
to more than double the number at West Point to meet the 
increased demand. 

Now, I want to make this suggestion to the Senator, and ask 
his consideration of it: Why not let all of these 566, the entire 
increase, be promoted from the young men who volunteer in 
the service, instead of having congressional and senatorial nomi- 
nations? Why not use that entire number for promotion? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
a moment? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. . 
Mr. GALLINGER. The very suggestion the Senator fro: 
Georgia has made I was intending to make myself. The ap- 
pointment of these young men upon recommendation of Mem- 
bers of this body and the other House is a burden rather than 
otherwise, very much like getting offices for clerks and others, 
if we could get them. Our troubles begin just when we get the 
appointments. For myself, I should be very glad to surrender 
the two appointments that I will have, if this bill goes through, 
and the two that I have in the Naval Academy, and turn them 
over to these young men who have enlisted, and give them a 
better opportunity to achieve success and to get proper promo- 

tion. I think it is a wise suggestion. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should be gratified to have the in- 
crease go by way of promotion from the young men who volun- 
teer into the service; and I would also gladly give up the pres- 
ent privilege of nomination and let all of the nominations to 
West Point go in the shape of promotions from young men who 
volunteer in the service. 

I agree with the Senator from Missouri that the men in the 
ranks—he did not say that, but I do—have not had proper 
treatment in many ways, and that is why volunteering has been 
so slow. If we will give proper recognition to the private sol- 
dier, to the man with the colors; if we will undertake, in addi- 
tion to the military training, to make part of the training at 
least an average of several hours a day training for civil life, 
and then give these promotions from the private soldiers to 
West Point, as suggested by the Senator—I am going to vote 
for his provision of five if it takes a reduction of the others un- 
der the assignment—if we will give them that opportunity en- 
listment officers will not be going over the country and striving 
to get volunteers; we will be called on to classify them and limit 
them from the States to their proper proportion. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Georgia has anticipated me. 
He has said in a very much better way than I could some things 
I intended to say. 

I am firmly convinced, Senators, that we never will have a 
great body of trained men in the United States, even in a Regu- 
lar Army, unless we do something to bring the traditions and 
customs of military service up to at least within 300 years of the 
twentieth century. 

I will relate this incident, which I read the other day in a 
magazine. In the English Army they have adhered to the old 
class distinctions between the enlisted man and the officer. The 
article referred to stated that there were two sons of n noble- 
man in the English Army, one an officer, the other a private. It 
happened recently that both were wounded and were nt the 
same time furloughed home. The regulations required them. as 
this article stated, to wear their uniforins when at home. The 


result was that these two brothers, who were affectionately at- 
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tached to each other, could not in their own mother’s house sit 
together at the same table. - 

Now, I am not a military expert, and there may be a great 
many things necessary to be done in the way of disciplining an 
army that I do not know about, but under a system like that no 
red-blooded man is willing to be an enlisted man, unless it be 
when his country’s peril is such as to call for great sacrifices. 
We teach our youth pride of character; we teach the doctrine 
of equality; we teach every man to believe that he is as good 
as any other man and “a little better.” That is the best spirit 
ever instilled in a people. Pride of character is the mainspring 
of ambition, sacrifice, fortitude, courage, and all other attributes 
which constitute together nobility of mind. 

When, therefore, you ask men to enlist and say to them, “ You 
will get $15 a month while you are here, but you must under- 
stand that there is an impassable line drawn between you and 
a commissioned officer that divides you from him socially and 
morally,” the result inevitably is that you do not get that class 
of men who could under different circumstances be obtained. 

On the other hand, if we say to every boy who enters the 
Army, There is not alone here a chance to make a living, but 
there is, in addition, the opportunity to acquire an education 
and to graduate from a great military college where you may 
acquire not only a military education but a splendid general 
education that will fit you to be an engineer or to enter a count- 
ing house or to fill other honorable and remunerative avoca- 
tions,” then you will draw into the Army hundreds and thou- 
sands of young men who will enlist because the Army is the 
open door of opportunity. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. REED. One sentence, and then I shall gladly yield. Now, 
it will not only be the five men who gain appointments who will 
be bending to their tasks and improving their minds, but it will 
also be a large number of aspirants who will vastly improve 
their usefulness, even though they may not succeed in passing 
the prescribed examination. So there will be a large number of 
men who may never enter West Point who will be better fitted 
for citizenship. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I sympathize with the purpose of the Sena- 
tor’s amendment, and if a deduction could be made from the ap- 
pointees by Senators and Representatives I should favor it, but 
I wish to ask the Senator what he proposes to do with these 
additional officers when they graduate at West Point? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Is it true that if the number 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Let the Senator answer my question. 

Mr. REED. I am going to answer it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was going to suggest 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
has the floor. 

Mr. REED. I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
yielded to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. REED. I yielded for a question. Does the Senator from 
Georgia desire to ask me a question? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. REED. I yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
yields to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Would not the amendment, merely 
placing the figure 5 in place of the figure 1 from each regiment, 
reduce the number that each Senator and Representative could 
have? It does not increase the total number at all. If we place 
the figure at 5 in place of the figure 1, as suggested by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri—I have been studying the bill to see if 
it would not be true that we would still have but the 2 for each 
congressional district and 2 for each Senator. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is not my understanding of the bill. 
My understanding is that those whom the President appoints 
are in addition to those whom Senators and Representatives 


appoint. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The 60 would be; but if we had the 
provision of 5 from each regiment, without providing in the 
earlier part of the bill for an increase, the additional men from 
each regiment must come out of those provided for generally 
in the bill, and thereby reduce the number of congressional and 
senatorial appointments. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; I think the Senator is entirely wrong. 
As I figured it up hastily, the amendment of the Senator from 
Missouri would add about 800 students to West Point. It may 


be that we can accommodate under the new bill that we are about 
to pass 


Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator will permit me to continue, 
it may be possible that we ean add 500 or 600 or 800 students to 
West Point, but when those students graduate they will be 
officers, and I ask the Senator what he then is going to do with 
those additional officers? 

We certainly have already, as I consider it, a top-heavy con- 
dition of the Army, and I believe that the bill as now proposed 
by the Committee on Military Affairs will render that top- 
heavy condition still more top-heavy. The amendment of the 
Senator, unless it is modified, will, in my opinion, add a good 
many hundred officers to the permanent list of officers of the 
Army. I ask what are you going to do with them? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I shall try to answer with entire 
frankness. I remark, in the first place, that the President is 
only “ authorized,” not commanded, to appoint cadets from the 
Army. The language of the bill is that the President “is 
hereby authorized to appoint one from each regiment.” The 
proposed amendment would make the bill read that the Presi- 
dent “is hereby authorized to appoint five from each regiment.” 
So, if a top-heavy condition should be created, the President, I 
take it, would not have to make the appointments. 

But I remark, in the second place, that the Senator is mis- 
taken or else I am mistaken about the proposition that a 
graduate of West Point becomes an officer. I understand that 
he is qualified for an officer and a long custom has resulted in 
his being commissioned. I may be in error. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator is in error. After a man 
graduates at West Point or Annapolis he can onfy retire from 
the Army or Navy by resigning and having his resignation ac- 
cepted. As I recall it, when he enters West Point or Annapolis 
he signs a pledge not to retire within eight years. 

Mr. REED. Yes; but he is not a second lieutenant when he 
comes out of the academy until he has been duly commissioned. 
I think that is correct. : 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator is mistaken there. Upon 
graduation he becomes a second lieutenant. 

Mr. REED. You will find he has to have his commission. 
But I do not care to discuss it; it is aside from the issue. 

The real issue raised by the Senator’s question is, What will 
we do with our graduates if we have more than we need for offi- 
cers? I have answered that in one way. I suggest a further 
answer: If the time comes when we find that these young 
men—and it will be three years from now when they can be 
graduated—are likely to become too numerous, it is easy enough 
when that condition arises to pass a statute reducing the num- 
ber of cadets. 

I remark, in the third place, that if we are proceeditig along 
sound lines, if there is any reason for an increase in the Army 
and Navy of the United States, that reason will in all human 
probability continue and grow greater during the next two or 
three years, and the place we will be weakest will not be in the 
number of enlisted men we can obtain, because we can obtain 
enlisted men in case of danger almost without limit. The 
main difficulty will be to get officers to train those enlisted 
men. 

I call the attention of the Senate to the fact that military 
matters have been absolutely revolutionized in recent years, 

Time was when the staunch yeomanry of our land could 
seize their rifles and give battle to the best-trained Soldiers of 
Europe. The frontiersmen at Lexington beat back the British 
Regulars. The men in coon-skin caps at Concord routed their 
trained antagonists. The riflemen of Jackson decimated and 
dismayed the flower of Wellington's veterans. 

But this was because the antagonists were equally armed. 
The rifle of the woodsman was as efficient as the musket of 
the soldier. The patriotism of the citizen fighting for liberty 
rose superior to the training of the hired Hessian. If the 
armies of to-day fought with rifles, then I would not hesitate 
to declare that the volunteers of America, standing upon their 
seagirt shores, could hurl back into the ocean the combined 
soldiery of Europe. 

But there has been a revolution in all things mechanical, 
which has nowhere been so complete as in the machinery of 
war. A century of progress is behind us. The pack horse has 
given place to the power truck and the lightning express, the 
horseback courier to the winged telegraph and telephone. Time 
has been obliterated, distance annihilated. The hand loom, the 
scythe, the sickle, and the cradle are now curiosities upon 
which we gaze with mingled mirth and pity. The age of ma- 
chinery has driven out the crude implements of our fathers. 
Vast factories rear their gigantic smokestacks in all parts of 
the land. Armies of men and women work beneath a single 
roof. The miracle of web and loom perform tasks which the 
toiling fingers of hundreds were wont to do. Flying shuttles 
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move with a rapidity that defies the eye. Delicate nerves of 
steel control machines with a combined power of 10,000 men. 
The forces of nature harnessed by the genius of man are driven 
by the invisible threads of the intellect. 

In this great industrial and mechanical race America has kept 
pace, nay, outdistanced competition. But it has not been so in 
the art of war. While our genius has bent to the problem of 
industrial and mechanical supremacy, the brains of Europe 
have been employed in producing a titanic machinery of destruc- 
tion. They have invented cannon that will hurl a shell weighing 
a thousand pounds more than 20 miles. 

Before modern artillery fortifications regarded as eternal 
dissolve as mist before the summer sun, 

The alchemy of hell has distilled vaporous poisons that like 
myriads of serpents creep along the surface of the earth to burn 
with deadly breath the lungs of men. 

Assassins of the seas hide beneath the waves and lie in wait to 
murder unsuspecting passengers on ships. 

The air is filled with flying dragons that vomit fire and death 
upon the peaceful homes where wives and babies sleep. 

Ships of war have been transformed to mighty floating for- 
tresses that cross the Atlantic in five days of time. 

Wisdom demands that we shall recognize the cold, brutal fact 
that power and force rule in this grim old world. 

The handling of this machinery requires long training and the 
highest technical skill, the same long course of study that is 
required by a man who is to master electrical engineering, the 
same long experience that is required to fit a man to handle a 
locomotive, the same kind of patient preparation necessary to 
fit a man for one of the learned professions. If we have war, 
our greatest weakness will be in the lack of military experts. 
We must strengthen ourselves in that respect if we are to meet on 
equal terms the armies of Europe. 

Now, we are ‘creating this army for some purpose. It is not 
created merely for amusement; it is created in the hope that 
we may have eternal peace, but it is created in the belief that 
we may some time have war; and if war comes, I say to the 
Senate of the United States what we shall most need will be 
experts. You will get plenty of men who can handle a rifle; 
there will be no lack of brave boys who will expose their bosoms 
to the storms of war, lay down their lives in defense of home 
and country. But, sir, we must have machinery and we must 
have men who can intelligently handle that machinery. So I 
insist that the objection that we may have too many men in 
West Point in the next two or those years is not a sound ob- 

ection. ; 

f If we ever are involved in a great war—which God forbid— 
instead of mustering our men in by the thousands we shall 
muster them by the hundreds of thousands. Instead of an Army 
of two or three hundred thousand men we will find ourselves 
massing two or three million men. Such an Army will be at less 
than one-tenth of its possible efficiency unless there be men 
who can skillfully handle batteries of cannon, unless there be 
men who can manage the delicate and intricate enginery of 
destruction with a skill equal to the best genius of our an- 
tagonist. So I say to the Senate that an increase of three or 
four hundred cadets need not be feared. We ought rather to 
court such an increase. I thought my little amendment was so 
modest it would be accepted. 

I am going to say another word while I am speaking regarding 
the democratization of armies, The French have adopted a dif- 
ferent system than has heretofore been in vogue. Again, I do 
not profess to be an expert, but, if my reading has been correct, 
the line between the French volunteer and the French officer 
is very shadowy. Upon the field of battle or in the hour of 
danger military discipline fixes its iron rule and absolutely 
gives ‘the officer dominance; but when that particular duty has 
been ended the officer and the enlisted man meet much more 
nearly on a level than they do in the armies of other nations. 
Who is it to-day can challenge the success of that system? I 
make no invidious distinction when I declare that the world has 
never furnished a higher example of devotion and of deathless 
courage than is being displayed every day in the month-long 
battle now raging before the fortress of Verdun. If we are 
ever going to have a great army in the United States—I refer 
not to an army of regulars, but to that greater and more efti- 
cient army upon which we must ultimately depend in time of 
danger, namely, the common people of the land—if we are to 
have a mighty body of trained citizens, we must make it so that 
a man can enter the Army as a private and yet remain and be 
treated as a gentleman. 

What is the effect of permitting a number of promotions from 
the ranks? I appeal to Senators to think of the matter, and I 
believe they will see it as it comes to me. The officer having 
under him an enlisted man and knowing that the private has 


the opportunity under the law to enter the list of commissioned 
officers and to pass with him in any place whatsoever, to be 
received in his home, to be his associate in the council tent, 
will instinctively begin treating that private with amore kindly 
consideration. Upon the other hand, the private who under- 
stands that he will have an opportunity to some day associate 
with the officer will be inclined to fit himself for the higher 
walks of life that are usually trod by the officer. He naturally 
will cultivate the amenities and the kindlinesses which he hopes 
will be the foundation for a future association. 

It seems to me beyond all question, if the Republic is to have 
a great military force—and I do not speak of the Army; I 
speak of the country at large—then we must make soldiering 
respectable, and to accomplish that we must encourage the en- 
listed men to train themselves for a higher service. 

Permit me while I am on my feet to add another thought. 
It is this: I do not believe we ought to have long-term enlist- 
ments. I believe it ought to be so that a young man, even a 
young man out of work, temporarily could enter the Army 
for 12 months of time, and having served out his short enlist- 
ment, go back into civil life. If we had such a system I believe 
there would be thousands of young men who would enter the 
Army because, perhaps, they were temporarily out of employ- 
ment; others would enter for the experience to be gained. 
Deny it who may—and I know the ordinary Army officer is on 
the other side of the question—but deny it who may, I say tha 
an ordinary American boy, with 12 months’ of training, | 
make a first-class soldier; one who can be relied upon to do his 
full duty upon the bloody field of war. 

So I am in favor of encouraging men in the ranks; I am in 
favor of hanging prizes before them, and I think we can well 
afford to offer five prizes each year to 5 ambitious boys 
out of each 1,000, and that we shall not thereby overburden our 
Government. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDING. I should like to ask the Senator from Mis- 
souri if he contemplates a change in the regulations of the Mili- 
tary Academy so that an educational test shall not be neces- 
sary to enter it? 

Mr. REED. Oh, no. This bill requires the educational test. 
The man, in order to enter, must qualify physically and men- 
tally; he must pass identically the same examination that is 
passed by a boy who is appointed by the President at the re- 
quest of a Senator. 

Mr. HARDING. Then, I should like to ask the Senator if 
he believes it is possible to secure these entries for West Point 
from the ranks of the Regular Army? 

Mr. REED. I certainly believe it. The bill contemplates it; 
the bill contemplates that we can get one, and if we can get 
one I think we can get five; but if the men do not qualify, then, 
of course, they will not be appointed. 

I will say to the Senator from Ohio—who, I think, came in 
after the discussion began and probably did not hear quite all 
of it—that the bill contemplates an increase by appointment and 
it also contemplates the appointment of one man from each 
regiment, who shall qualify. I simply propose to change the 
figure “1” to the figure “5,” so as to offer that many more 
men an opportunity. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
souri allow me to interrupt im further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri further yield? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. HARDING. I do not want my attitude misconstrned; I 
rather like the idea proposed by the Senator from Missouri; but 
it seems to me that such a step as this which is now proposed 
will require an extended reorganization of the present plan of 
educating officers. I should like to support some practical meas- 
ure that will carry out this idea; but I am not quite content to 
believe that this number is available from the Regular Army 
as now constituted. 

Mr. REED. If they are not available they will not be ap- 
pointed. The bill calls for the appointment of one, if one shall 
qualify. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I should like to suggest to the Senator 
from Missouri that, if this bill passes with his amendment, it 
would be the duty of Congress—and I dare say it would be 
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aw 
done—to make provision for the maximum number of cadets 
that may be appointed under the bill. 

Now, if the Senator will pardon me, I am very much in sym- 
pathy with the purpose of his amendment, but I do not think 
that we ought to go wild upon the question of creating officers 
for the Army now. I desire to say that when a young man is 
so much in earnest that he adopts the Army as his career and 
will join the Army as a private, it is pretty good evidence to my 
mind that he is going to try to make good. If the cadets to West 
Point should be taken from the Army, from that class of merito- 
rious young men who are willing to work their way through, n- 
siead of giving their nomination to Representatives and Sena- 
tors, I should very much favor the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Why not, then, instead of inzreas- 
ing the number which Senators and Representatives may nomi- 
nate, leave the number just where it is and provide that this 
entire increase shall be promoted from the ranks? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, personally I do not think 
we need any of it. The whole scheme and plan is premature. 
I think this question of preparation has now become largely a 
fad—it has really, I am told, entered the social life of Wash- 
ington. But if you are going to increase the number of cadets 
at West Point, I would rather have a young man come from 
the ranks of the Regular Army—one who was there with a 
serious purpose—and it would be an inducement, which the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. REEp] has so eloquently and clearly 
outlined, to these young men to do right, to live the sort of 
lives that would develop their minds and qualify themselves for 
the duties of the soldier. I have had some little experience, 
and I know what 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reen] has the floor. He yielded to the Senator from Ohio 
and then yielded to the Senator from Mississippi. Does the 
Senator from Missouri yield further to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. HARDING. I thought the Senator from Mississippi had 
concluded his remarks, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I will not trespass fur- 
ther upon the time of the Senator from Missouri. What I was 
about to say is probably of no especial concern anyway. 

Mr. REED. I am glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I appreciate the Senator’s courtesy, but 
I will not interrupt him further at this time. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I wish to say, by the courtesy 
of the Senator from Missouri, that I am cordially in sympathy 
with the suggestion he makes, and I think it ought to be prac- 
tical to harmonize his idea along the lines suggested by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sxırn]. I would very gladly sur- 
render the nomination of cadets on the part of Members of 
Congress, and I am wondering if there could not be worked out 
a scheme, preserving the apportionment of the several States, 
but requiring that the nominations made by Members of the 
House and Senate be taken from the Army. If such an amend- 
ment could be perfected I should very cordially support it. In 
other words, Mr. President, if the Senator from Missouri will 
allow me, I should like to see a provision adopted whereby the 
new nominations on the part of Members of Congress shall be 
taken from the Regular Army on some sort of recommendation 
properly provided for. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, it seems to me that the diffi- 
culty in a plan of that kind would be the character of the ad- 
mission examinations to the Military and Naval Academies. 
You would find very few men in the ranks, I venture to say, who 
would be able to pass the examination with the marks requisite 
to entitle them to admission to either of the academies. There- 
fore a necessary supplement to any such proposition as that, it 
seems to me, would be a plan to afford educational facilities in 
the Army or the lowering of the standards of the entrance ex- 
amination at both academies or the establishment of preparatory 
schools to which boys could be sent at an earlier age. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I should like to say to the 
Senator from New Jersey, with the consent of the Senator from 
Missouri, that there are a great many instances where men are 
commissioned now from the ranks and they have to stand 
quite as rigid an examination as they would if they undertook 
to enter West Point. 

Mr. HUGHES. I am not speaking about that. That propo- 
sition is, to a greater or less extent, taking care of itself now. 
Any young man who is in the Army and who desires to study 
and prepare himself for a commission is afforded certain facili- 
ties. The number is limited, and necessarily limited, because 
in the very nature of things not very many men can take 
advantage of it, 


Mr. VARDAMAN. If the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri should be adopted, there would be company 
schools or regimental schools established where young men 
could take a course of study, and provision should be made so 
that wheneyer the door of opportunity is open you can rely upon 
proficient and worthy young men entering it. 

Mr. HUGHES. As I caught the suggestion of the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Harprne], it was to make the selections for 
admission to the academy from men now in the ranks? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator, I think, came in 
during the debate. The bill, in section 1, provides for doubling 
the number of men who are to be appointed by Senators and 
Representatives. It also increases the number, I think, who are 
to be appointed by the President. The bill, in section 2, author- 
izes the President to appoint to the Military Academy one cadet 
for each regiment, who shall qualify mentally and physically, 
and so forth. I simply propose to make that “ five” instead of 
“ one.” 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sarra] and other Senators 
Lave suggested that we ought to take from the Army the whole 
number of additional cadets authorized by this bill. I do not 
know but that suggestion may have great virtue in it, but I 
submit that it might not work out. Is it not better now to pro- 
ceed gradually? For instance, some Senator has suggested 
that we might not have the men who could qualify at all from 
the Army; that it would require the inauguration of an edu- 
cational system. If that situation should eventuate, we might 
find ourselves confronted by a dearth of cadets. 

Mr: SHEPPARD. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to interrupt him for a moment? 

Mr. REED. Let me finish this theme, and then I will be glad 
to yield to the Senator. 

It may be that the class of young men now entering the Army 
could not furnish even five from each regiment who could qualify’ 
for admission to the academy. It might be, on the other hand, 
if we were to provide that young men could only enter the Mili- 
tary Academy after serving a year in the Army that all the 
ambitious young men who are now pestering the lit: out of 
Senators and Representatives for appointments would enter the 
Army and serve a yeñr in order to get into the Military Academy. 

I do not know, Mr. President, which way that might work 
out. It is one of those problems that it is very difficult to solve 
in advance. It seems to me, therefore, that the wise thing to 
do is to continue the system of appointment from civil life and 
at the same time to authorize an increase of cadets from the 
Army. I think five for each regiment is very moderate. Let 
us try it. If it works and works well, it probably, will result 
in ultimately every cadet being taken from the Army; but is 
it just the wise thing to make so radical a change as is sug- 
gested and to do it all at once? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish to make a 
suggestion to the Senator, with his permission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. With reference to the ability of 
young men in the ranks to stand this examination, I wish to 
say that if you make the number five from each regiment, 
then a young man who wishes to go to West Point and who 
is prepared to stand the examination, if there are but few who 
can stand it, is so much the more encouraged to volunteer, be- 
cause, perhaps, there will not be more than five in each regi- 
ment who can stand the examination, and it is an invitation to 
join the regiment. The less the number who can stand the 
examination, the greater the inducement to those who can 
stand it to find their road to West Point by enlistment. There 
will be enough enlist if this provision is adopted to fill the 
five places, 

Mr. REED. 
do not know. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I told the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] 
that I would yield to him. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD] has asked me where the qualified young men would 
come from. I have a list of 25 young men in my own State 
to-day who desire to have the opportunity to go to West 
Point. I am sure a sufficient number of those would be willing 
to serve a year in the ranks as private soldiers so as to have 
the opportunity from their regiments to take the examination 
to fill these places. , 

Mr. REED. But the trouble is this: Under the present law 
they have to enlist for three years. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Oh, but when we come to that let 
us just absolutely stand against any three-year enlistment. I, 


I am inclined to think that is correct; but I 
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for one, can not vote for a bill that requires a three-year enlist- 
ment. 
Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Let us fight for a short-time enlist- 
ment. While I am on my feet, if the Senator will pardon me, 
I want to say that our Committee on Military Affairs have shown 
more progress along these lines than ever has been shown before. 
They are reducing the length of enlistment. They are reaching 
out In the direction of encouraging the private soldier, and I 
believe that when they find that the Senate is ready to back 
them they will go still farther on the same line. 

I know the spirit of the chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. I know he wishes to go just as far in that direc- 
tion as he possibly can go. I believe that when he sees that the 
Senate is ready to back him we will find that the chairman of 
the committee will be glad to lead us even farther than he has 
so far gone, because I know that his spirit is in favor of going 
just as far as possible to develop the private soldier during his 
service with the colors for a return to civil life. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 


souri yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. REED. I yielded to the Senator from Texas. He asked 
me to yield some time ago. 

Mr. WARREN. I only wanted to ask a question now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom does the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. REED. For a question, I yield to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr. WARREN. I have been waiting, because I wished, in my 
own time, to follow the Senator's argument with a few words; 
but since the Senator has adopted a system of interspersing 
speeches of all of the other Senators, I will not interrupt him 
‘at this time; but a little later I may ask his indulgence. 

Mr. REED. I was ready to sit down some time ago, but this 
questioning has kept me on my feet. I yield to the Senator from 
Texas, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I want to ask the Senator if he knows what 
proportion of the officers now come from the ranks? 

Mr. REED. I do not know the proportion, but it is quite 
small. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I will ask the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. What is the question? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What the proportion is now of officers who 
come from the ranks, and not from West Point? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I can not say what the proportion is, 
but quite a number of officers are now so selected. 

Mr. WARREN. More than half of the present Army officers 
are not graduates of West Point. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They are taken both from civil life 
and from the Army. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wanted to bring that out, in order to 
emphasize the argument of the Senator, that the men in the 
ranks are capable of taking the necessary examinations. I 
understand that at least half, or probably more than half, of 
the present officers of the Army have come up from the ranks 
or from civil life. 

Mr. REED. They qualify under a special examination. 
They never have the advantages of West Point. This bill pro- 
poses to open the doors of West Point to the private soldier 
who can pass an examination. It is a different proposition, 
as the Senator will see, because it gives the private the oppor- 
tunity to acquire the superior advantages of West Point. 

Mr. President, I beg the pardon of the Senate for so long 
trespassing, and I think the implied rebuke of the Senator 
from Wyoming was well merited. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I assure the Senator that I did 
not mean any implied rebuke. The Senator has made a very 
interesting speech. I agree with much he has said and with 
much the Senator from Georgia has said, but I do not quite 
agree with the proportions proposed for consideration at the 
present moment. 

I wish to assure both the Senators, the Senator from Missouri 
and the Senator from Georgia, that I have always been favorable 
to the advancement of the private soldier. I have every reason to 
feel that way. I myself served through part of the period of 
the Civil War as a private soldier, and I know the kind of mate- 
rial the Army contained in the rank and file then, and I have 
watched it closely since. I know a great many who have been 
promoted from noncommissioned officers and private soldiers to 
commissioned officers, and I do not believe any of them suffered 
from social ostracism such as it has been indicated might occur. 
I never have heard a complaint, and ever since I left the Army 
I have lived near Army posts and have seen more or less of the 


Army and of its officers. In times of peace officers and men are 
doing different duties—one class commanding, the other obeying 
in drill work. When out in camp, in times of war or peace, there 
is a comradeship that denotes closest sympathy and union of 
purpose. Social distinctions, mentioned by the Senator from 
Missouri, do not spring from the thoughts or actions of commis- 
sioned officers or enlisted men. Quite the contrary. But in cities 
and towns society people are sometimes guilty of thoughtless 
snobbery. 

The present law provides that, first, we commission the cadets 
graduated from West Point; second, we commission all the pri- 
vate soldiers who have applied for and received and success- 
fully passed an examination and are fitted to become officers. 
That would be the law without any further amendments. Then, 
following them, come the honor graduates from the civilian mili- 
tary schools. Now, I would as soon have five from a regiment 
as one, if I thought we were prepared for it at the present time, 
and if it did not serve to cut out some of those whom we desire 
to encourage in other quarters, and, in fact, cut out private 
soldiers themselves and noncommissioned officers who are seek- 
ing te get commissions in the Army. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator wili pardon me, how does it 
cut them out? 

Mr. WARREN. I will tell the Senator in a moment. The 
man who goes to West Point must have a college education, or 
very nearly that—a complete high-school or preparatory course 
in order to pass the examination as per curriculum now in use. 

Mr. REED. Why, Mr. President: 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. A first-class high-school education 
is sufficient. 

Mr. WARREN. 
school education. : 

Mr. REED. They are admitted now upon a certificate that 
they have passed a high-school examination. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator is mistaken about the certificate 
having any reference to a high-school education or a college 
education, It is simply that they possess the necessary knowl- 
edge, wherever they have acquired it; and as interpolated by 
the Senator from Georgia, high-school students do get in some- 
times, but very. many of them do not. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator, on that point, 
permit me? 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. Either the Senator is in error or I am; but I 
have understood that there are at least certain high schools in 
this country whose diplomas—certificates of graduation—are 
received as the equivalent of the West Point examination 

Mr. WARREN. In what way, and where? 

Mr. REED. So that they are admitted upon them. If that 
is not so, I have had some very bad information from Army 
headquarters. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We have some, I will say to the Sen- 
ator, from particular classes of schools, and I will give them to 
the Senator in the course of his argument. 

Mr. WARREN. Of course I have said that the honor gradu- 
ates from military schools, who have passed and received their 
education under the instruction of Army officers, are admitted. 
That is a class which I would not like to cut out. That is one 
of the classes which we do not want to cut out by stating that 
all of the West Point cadets may be selected from the ranks 
of the Army. í 

Now, we have at West Point very expensive quarters as to 
some of the buildings, but we have not present accommoda- 
tions sufficient for so many as we would have to provide for if 
we should undertake to cover the ground which the Senators 
wish to cover; that is, five from each regiment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wrom- 
ing yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WARREN. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. For information, I wish to inquire of the Sen- 
ator, referring now to the bill, on page 1, line 4, where it pro- 
vides that the Corps of Cadets shall hereafter con- 
sist of 2 from each congressional district, 2 from each Terri- 
tory, 4 from the District of Columbia, * * * and 4 from 
each: State at large,” how many, under the present law, are 
there? Just half that number? 8 

Mr. WARREN. Under the present law, it is easy to approxi- 
mate it. One for each Representative and Senator is something 
over 500. 

Mr. NORRIS. I meant, referring to the bill now, how much 
of an increase does the bill make? 

Mr. WARREN. The bill makes an increase of one for each 
Representative and each Senator? 


I say, or an advanced or complete high- 
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Mr. NORRIS. Then, under the present law, as I understand, 
there is one from each congressional district? 


Mr. WARREN. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
are. 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Under the present law, then, there is one from 
each congressional district and two from each State at large. 
Is that right? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes; two at large from each State and one 
for each Representative or district. 

Mr. NORRIS. The law does not provide that it shall be one 
for each Member and one for each Senator, does it? 

Mr. WARREN. The law does not provide anything except 
that the President shall appoint one 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; and this bill just doubles that? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Suppose that we adopt the amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri, which is one that appeals to me as be- 
ing the proper thing to do. That would, as I understand the 
Senator from Wyoming, give such a large number of cadets 
that we would not have place for them or use for them. Why 
not lenve the law as it is now, and, in line 4, page 1 of this 
bill, strike out “two” and insert “ one,” and, where it provides 
four at large from each State, strike out “four” and insert 
“two,” and then adopt the amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
souri? How would that do? 

Mr. WARREN. I was about to reach that point, if the Sena- 
tor will permit me to go on a little. 

Now, just a moment as to the two schools. We have the 
school at Annapolis, the terms of which I am not so familiar 
with, but some one will correct me if I am wrong. For a num- 
ber of years there have been two for each congressional dis- 
trict and four for each State at large, which would be, with the 
present strength of Congress, something over 1,000, and then the 
additions of the President’s appointees, and so forth, Now we 
haye passed the third one, which carries it up to beyond 1,500. 
Of course the rank and file of the Navy probably will be less 
than half of what it will be in the Army; but they have had a 
system heretofore, a so-called “ plucking system,” by which every 
year they discharge enough, added to those who have resigned, 
to reduce the total to a certain number. We did away with 
that. Now, in this bill as it is presented we will have the same 
number as the Navy formerly had—that is, somewhere about 
1,100—and then we would have appointed from these regiments 
at present, say, 66, nnd with the advanced forces which I hope 
to see authorized in the measure we would have probably over 
100, allowing one cadet for each regiment. If we would add, 
say, 5 for each regiment it might reach about 330 cadets from the 
Army at large, and it would be about 550 under the Chamberlain 
bill as reported to the Senate. As to the figures given by the 
Senator from 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. WARREN. Ido; but I will get to that in a minute. 

Mr. DU PONT. I was going to ask the Senator whether he 
refers to the present or to the future when he says 330? 

Mr. WARREN. I am referring to the present Army strength, 
with five. Now, it weuld be something over 500—approximately 
560, with five members, if we should pass the Chamberlain bill 
on Monday, which I hope we may, and that carries it up to 
something over 1,500, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
tor a question? 

Mr. WARREN. Just let me finish the sentence. Then we 
must haye room to recognize not only the honor graduates from 
schools, but to recognize others in other schools who have mili- 
tary ambition. We want a citizen soldiery. I should like to see 
the bill go through with one or possibly two for each regiment 
now, with the terms as they are here; and then I should like to 
see, when that has been put in operation, whether we will re- 
ceive readily, or will not receive, applications from the ranks to 
go into West Point, and how successful the applicants may prove 
to be; and then we may increase it if circumstances warrant. 
But I do not believe, because we are now moving forward, that 
we ought to rush away from certain standards which we must 
keep in sight; that is to say, to have the interest of the entire 
citizenship of this country in West Point and in the Army. 

One moment more. As I have said before, shortages now 
are filled from the ranks. Many officers’ sons enlist in the 
ranks and serve there with the purpose, after their education is 
acquired, of passing through the examination there. When the 
examination is made of the private in the ranks, there is some 
difference between that and the curriculum that he is met with 


Well, we double that. ` 
I understand. I want to get what the facts 


Mr. President, may I ask the Sena- 


at West Point, because he has already shown his fitness, his 
adaptability, and his constitutional and physical conditions; 
and if he falls short in some particular study, in English or 
something of the kind, he is allowed to go through. So we 
really open the door wider; we have opened it wider; we are 
now opening it wider to the ranks to let them go in from there 
without going through West Point than to confine it to West 
Point, and the more we put in West Point the fewer we prob- 
ably will take from the ranks. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. What I want to ask the Senator be- 
fore he sits down is this: What is his objection, instead of 
making the increases for which we provide subject to congres- 
sional and senatorial recommendation, to providing some kind 
of method that would require that all of these additional ap- 
pointments should go from the regiments, if there are men there 
of proper age, as provided by this bill, who can stand the ex- 
amination, of course? I am not now suggesting exactly the 
way ; but why not let this increase go from men who have volun- 
teered, if they can stand the examination, instead of under the 
old plan? 

Mr. WARREN. I will say to the Senator that I do not think 
we can afford to commit our whole expectations of filling West 
Point, and immediately commencing the education of these 
young men, to the readiness with which we may be able to find 
a sufficient number that can pass through into West Point. If 
they can not pass through with the present standard of ex- 
amination, shall we reduce that standard or not? That has 
been a matter of comment and discussion for a number of years, 
and the decision always has been to preserve the present high 
grade, 

I do not wish to delay the passage of the bill, so I shal! yield 
the floor, as it is nearly 2 o'clock. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgie. I should like to ask the Senator one 
more question. How far could we afford to go, in the Senator's 
opinion, beyond the one? The Senator said two. Does he not 
think we could at least go to three from the regiments? 

Mr. WARREN. I do not. I do not believe we could do so 
and protect other classes that are just as valuable and just as 
necessary to be encouraged that they also may reach the Army, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Would not this help us out: Will 
it not be probable that all of the required number will not come 
by recommendations from the districts, and all of the regiments 
will not be able at once to furnish three who can stand the ex- 
amination, and, if we took at least the three now, that there 
would be no burden? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I ask the Senator whether 
he will accept this amendment to his amendment? Add, at the 
end of the paragraph: 

Provided, however, That the number thus selected by the President 
shall not exceed 300 at any one time. 

Mr. REED. I will accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is upon the adop- 
tion of the amendment as amended. [Putting the question.] 
By the sound the“ ayes” seem to have it. 

Mr. SWANSON, I ask for a division. 

There were, on a division—ayes 14, noes 14. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The vote is a tie. 

Mr. KENYON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Fall Lee, Md Smith. Ga. 
Bankhead Gallinger Lippitt moot 
Beckham Gore McCumber Sutherland 
Brandegee Hardin Myers Swanson 
Broussard Hardwick Norris Thomas 
Catron Hitchcock Overman Tillman 
Chamberlain Hughes Pittman Townsend 
Chilton Husting Reed Underwood 
Clap James Robinson Vardaman 
Clark, Wyo. Johnson, S. D. Saulsbury Wadsworth 
Coit Jones Shafroth Walsh 
Cummins Kenyon Sheppard Warren 
rtis La Follette Sherman Works 
du Pont Lane Simmons 


Mr. JONES. I desire to announce that the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Pace] and my colleague [Mr. POINDEXTER] are neces- 
sarily absent on business of the Senate. 

Mr. THOMAS. I wish to announce the necessary absence of 
the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Martine]. I will let 
this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. ASHURST. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Sauru of Arizona] is absent on official business of the Senate. 
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Mr. SAULSBURY. I desire to announce the necessary ab- 
sence of the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. JoHNnson] on offi- 
cial business of the Senate. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Poasterene] is unavoidably absent and that he is 
paired with the Senator from Maine [Mr. BurretcH]. -I will let 
this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. CHILTON, I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Gorr] is absent on account of illness. I wish also announce the 
absence of the following Senators on official business: 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Sxrra], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wr- 
LIAMS], the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Horus], the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. JonHnson], the Senator from South 
Dakotan [Mr. STERLING], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. THOMP- 
son], the Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER], and the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. PAGE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair announces that 55 
Senators have answered to the roll call. A quorum is present. 
The hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The Secrerary. A bill (H. R. 408) to provide for the develop- 
ment of water power and the use of public lands in relation 
thereto, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MYERS. I ask that the unfinished business be tem- 
porarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. JONES. It appears to me that the measure which has 
been before the Senate is likely to take all the afternoon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I hardly think it will take very much 
longer. It has taken two hours longer than I had any idea it 
would take. However, the Senator has been so kind to us in 
the matter, having had the right of way here, that I feel dis- 
posed to let him proceed. 

Mr. JONES. I do not want to delay the measure which has 
been before the Senate, and I think I will not object to proceed- 
ing with it. I shall try to get recognition in my own right later, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I think it will not be very long. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], as modified by 
the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock]. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I desire to ask a question. Is 
there unanimous consent that the unfinished business be tem- 
porarily laid aside? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I did not intend to say 
a word about this bill, but so many Senators are now present 
who were not here when the subject was under discussion, I 
desire to express the hope that the Senate will not adopt the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri or the amend- 
ment thereto. 

This bill, Mr. President, goes further than any measure ever 
went to recognize the enlisted man. Not only have we done it in 
this bill, but we have done it in the Army reorganization plan; 
and, strange as it may seem, in the efforts we have made in 
the Army reorganization plan for recognition of the enlisted 
men we are getting protests from all over the country against 
the provision which is intended to recognize him and give him 
a standing in the Army as well as before the departments of 
the Government. 

I am going to take just a minute to say to the Senate that we 
propose to recognize the enlisted men here to the extent of 64 
men under the present organization of the Army and 136 men 
under the organization as it is proposed by the plan which the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs has introduced. 

Mr. President, if we go further than that the result will be 
that the efforts we are making to open the door of opportunity 
to the enlisted man will be closed against him, I am sure, be- 
cause the bill will probably be defeated in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. We have attempted just as little as possible to 
change the present law with reference to appointments to the 
academy, and if we go further than we have gone I think instead 
of assisting the enlisted man we will really impair his oppor- 
tunity. 

I am in accord with the view of the Senator from Missouri. 
If I had my way, I would absolutely democratize not only the 
Military Academy at West Point but the Naval Academy as 
well, and not allow anyone to be admitted except young men 
who had served one year of enlistment. We can not do that at 
one fell swoop, Mr, President. We have crowded this thing as 
far as we could in order to admit enlisted men to the academy 
and as far as it was possible to do with the accommodations 
we have there. I hope the Senate will vote down the amend- 
ment. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, as I intend to vote 
for the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri, and 
as a number of Senators were not present when he so ably pre- 
sented his views upon the subject, I wish to say just a word in 
explanation of the amendment. 

The able chairman of the committee has stated that he would 
go a great deal further toward democratizing the Army if he 
could, but he fears that he will not succeed. I read with a 
great deal of interest the debate yesterday in the House upon 
the Army bill, and I found a great many Members of the House 
are earnestly in favor of making the status of the private soldier 
vastly better than it is to-day. I think that the chairman of the 
committee is unnecessarily timid about action on our part on 
those lines. I believe it will be received and sustained in the 
House. The least we can do if we believe in it is to urge it. 

It is true that the bill which he has presented goes further in 
behalf of the private soldier than anything now in existence. 
The Senator says he has received protests against going so far. 
When the bill comes up I hope we shall hear from whom those 
protests come. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Not on this bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; I said against the other bill, and 
I said when that bill comes up I hope we will hear from whom the 
protests come. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not mind telling the Senator right 
now. We undertook to admit enlisted men, after serving a cer- 
tain number of years in the Army, to employment in the War 
Department and other departments here without standing a civil- 
service examination, and every civil-service institution in the 
country is opposing it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am not so much interested in that 
part of it. I do not think admission into the civil service is the 
greatest boon that can come to our average men. I am very 
anxious to see the Army bill, before we pass it, substantially 
amended. I hope we will be able to cut the enlistments down 
to two years and adopt the policy of admitting to the position 
of private soldier a man who is not to be permanently in the 
Army, but who enters upon the theory that he will not be there 
longer than two years; that he will not permanently become 
a part of the Military Establishment or of the official family, 
but that we shall endeavor to give him, while he is a private 
soldier, a number of hours each month of training preparatory 
to civil life. It is done in a number of other countries, and it 
is done suecessfully. There is no reason why we should adhere 
to the old plan of receiving the character of men we have been 
forced to receive as private soldiers. 

If we will make the opportunity for a private soldier some- 
thing really inviting, if we will make it a training school for 
two years for him, we will find that bright boys from the coun- 
try, who have finished their grammar school education but have 
not the opportunity of a broader education, will come into the 
position of private soldier, serving two years, and there receiv- 
ing a training in matters other than military affairs. 

We ought to give the private soldiers 96 hours a month—that 
will be 4 hours a day—in training for civil life. We ought, if 
necessary, to add some civilians to the list of teachers. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgin. With pleasure, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Do 1 understand that this amendment 
proposes that the cadets appointed from the Army ure to puss 
the same mental examination for entrance to West Point that 
is now required? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Does the Senator believe that grammar- 
school students could pass that examination and enter the 
academy ? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Iso understood the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not at all. I did not say that. I 
did say if we gave that status to the private soldier, if we 
added a course of preparation for civil life to the work of the 
private soldier, there would be splendid young graduates all 
through the country who had kad no opportunity beyond a 
grammar school who would yolunteer as private soldiers to 
have the benefit of the two years’ experience which they would 
receive as private soldiers, drilled in military affairs, and taught 
also the civil responsibility; taught also, I trust, in vocational 
work, as well as from the ordinary course in books, and those 
boys would be able to go back to their homes, and their badges 
as members of the national reserve for four years will he 
badges of honor, for they will be capable of taking lending px» 
sitions at home, instead of occupying positions as retired pri- 
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vate soldiers, who are usually looked upon askance by nearly 
everybody. 

The amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri is 
along this line. The bill as it comes to us doubles the number 


to be admitted te West Point. It provides that the President 
shall name one from each regiment to go to West Point. These 
would have to stand the examination to enter West Point. Of 
course I do not mean that the ordinary grammar-school grad- 
uate could stand the examination, but there wil be boys who 
have finished the high school who are ambitious to go to West 
Point who would be willing to serve a year as a private soldier 
to have the opportunity to stand the examination and win a 
place at West Point. 

There are many more boys willing to go to West Point than 
we can send there, I have within the past few days had to 
select for an examination for Annapolis, and I had over 25 for 
either Annapolis or West Point from my own State. Most of 
them could stand the examination. If you provide that five 
boys from each regiment may be named for West Point by the 
President, boys will enter the regiment who have finished high 
school and who can stand the examination, and it will help to 
elevate the standing of the private soldier. It will help to ele- 
vate the standing of the officer, because if we require our 
officer to recognize the private soldier with less caste and as 
being more his equal it will broadem the officer when he realizes 
that the service of the private soldier is not limited to military 
affairs, but that he is to carry a part of the responsibility for 
the civil life of the country. The greatest generals have usually 
been great civilians as well as technical soldiers. 

I intend to vote for the amendment, and I only wished to 
give briefly the reasons that are moving those of us who will 
so vote. The Senator from Missouri accepted the amendment 
of the Senator from Nebraska providing that the total should 
in no case exceed 800 who are named by the President. 

Mr. JAMES. Let me ask the Senator, Why confine the selec- 
tion by the President to the Regular Army? Why discriminate 
against the National Guard? Why not give some of those 
bright young fellows this chance which the Senator so elo- 
ee pleads shall be given to the rank and file in the Regular 
Army 

Mr. * SMITH of Georgia. I will answer the Senator. The 
National Guard gets them through the nomination of Congress- 
men. The National Guard is at home and close to the Con- 
gressman, and whenever a particular man in the National 
Guard wants to take an examination he is usually the man 
who will be named. But the boys who enlist as privates are 
not so close to their Representatives and Senators. Again 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have not finished my answer. I 
want to answer before I yield again. The boy in the National 
Guard is not giving 12 months of solid time to the Govern- 
ment; he is not becoming a member for four years of the re- 
serve soldiery; he is contributing nothing like as much to the 
military preparation of the country as the boy who enlists as 
a private soldier in the Regular Army. I want to give the 300 
appointments to that class of boys, because otherwise they 
would not have a chance, and because they are contributing 
more than the boys in the National Guard. 

Mr. JAMES. But if the Senator will permit me, under the 
new scheme which is proposed we are going to require more 
service from the National Guard. They are going to do much 
more work; they are going to give more of their time. As to 
the National Guard being close to Congressmen, I doubt if the 
Senator can call to his mind a single member of the National 
Guard who has been appointed solely because be was efficient 
in the service as a soldier. Of course he is at home; he has 
friends at home, and so have those in the Regular Army 
friends at home. They are not as closely allied with home 
affairs perhaps as the members of the National Guard; but as to 
the National Guard, the States are depending upon the Na- 
tional Guard for service. It has a dual duty, first to the State 
and next to the Government. We are going to require the 
National Guardsman to give service to the Nation; and I do not 
see any reason why, if we are going to give these appointments 
to the Army in such a large degree, we should not give them to 
the soldiers of the State, they being a part of the soldiery of the 
Nation. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator from Missouri will 
yield to me a moment further, I wish to make this suggestion. 
If the Senator from Kentucky is so much interested in the 
National Guard at home, and will add an additional proviso 
that Representatives and Senators must make their nomina- 
tions from the National Guard, if eligible, I will vote for it; and 


that will give the National Guard three times as many as I am 
asking for the private soldiers. 

Mr. JAMES. Before the Senator leaves that, I will say that 
I am perfectly willing that the National Guard shall be recog- 
nized in that way. I think while we are recognizing the Army 
we ought to recognize also the National Guard. Why should 
you make one provision apply to the National Guard and 
another provision apply to the Army? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. JAMES. As far as I am individually concerned, if there 
is any private soldier in the country who can stand the ex- 
amination—mental and physical—required, I should be very 
glad to have him appointed, and I shall support any amendment 
to that effect. 

Mr. REED. I should like to ask the Senator from Ken- 
tucky if his objection to the amendment is that it does not go 
far enough. 

Mr. JAMES. No; my objection to the amendment is that you 
do not give to the soldiers of the State in the National Guard 
the same opportunity that you give to the soldiers in the 
Regular Army. 

Mr. REED. Do I understand that the Senator's objection, 
then, is simply that the amendment does not go far enough ane! 
take in enough—that is, that it does not take in the Nationn! 
Guard along with the Army? 

Mr. JAMES. Let me say to the Senator, I believe it wonld 
he much better if you did include the National Guard, because 
I seriously doubt whether under the requirements existing now 
as to the mental examination, you can find five enlisted men in 
a Regular Army regiment who could stand that awfully hard 
mental test, I think too hard, upon those who seek admission 
into the Military Academy. But if you enlarge it and provide 
that they may be taken also from the National Guard it would 
be easier for the President to find those necessary to make up 
the required number, 

Mr. WARREN. Whenever there is a private in the ranks 
who has sufficient education to enter West Point, the way is 
open to him now after two years’ service. In two years he can 
be commissioned an officer from the ranks, whereas it takes 
four years for the course at West Point. 

Mr. JAMES. He has a better advantage. That is an addi- 
tional argument why the National Guard should be included. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will pardon me he either argues 
too much or too little. Is it an advantage to go through West 
Point? If it is, it is proposed to extend that advantage to one 
man in each regiment. I have ventured to suggest that instead 
of giving the opportunity to one in a thousand we give it to 
about one in two hundred. It is true that men can now go 
into the Army and pass an examination and serve a certain 
length of time and get a commission. If all they want is the 
commission, of course that answers the question. That seems 
to be the attitude of the Senator from Wyoming, I, however, 
contend that it will be very much better for the country if the 
men are given the right to be examined and get a commission 
without going through West Point if they desire to take that 
course, and that they also be given the opportunity to be ex- 
amined and get a commission by going through West Point, 
thus gaining the additional benefit of a West Point education, 
which is a very great advantage. 

The question of extending the act to the National Guard and 
a lot of propositions are brought forward. The bill is here. I 
did not draw it. It simply proposes that one man from each 
regiment shall be given the opportunity to go through West 
Point. I moved to make it five and the Senator from Nebraska 
by an amendment to mine puts the total limit at 300. I ven- 
tured to advance the argument that if we offer the opportunity 
to more men in the ranks to enter West Point, we thereby hang 
that many more prizes before the eyes of the boys in the Army 
and that two results will happen. First, more men will enter the 
Army in the hope of getting to West Point through that means; 
and, second, the ambition not only of the five men who get in 
will be aroused but a large number who may not succeed in 
passing the competitive examination will improve their knowl- 
edge. 

I want to do something for the private soldier, so that we 
shall get a better class of men, so that we can get our Army 
filled up quickly when it is necessary to have men to meet an 
emergency. The truth is the Government has been obliged to 
spend hundreds of thousands of dollars to induce men to enlist. 
It has established numerous recruiting stations and advertised 
extensively, and yet the Army has been short of men. If we 
will but afford some reasonable chance for a young man who 
enlists to obtain a thorough education at West Point, then I 
think we will get many young men of superior character who 
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will not now enter the Army. There are 40 or 50 applications | conform with the bill, the language should be “the United 


for appointment to West Point at this moment on my desk. I 
would be glad to be able to say to those young gentlemen, Go 
into the Army and if after a year you can pass an examination 
you can get in yourselves.” I think this is a very important 
question that we are discussing. 

I am surprised that the chairman of the committee takes the 
position that there have been protests against changing the pres- 
ent law touching the present question. I venture to say there 
is not a protest that has ever been made or will ever be made 
against giving an opportunity to a boy who enters the Army 
and who serves a year to take an examination for West Point, ex- 
cept the protest comes from some Regular Army officer. Regu- 
lar Army officers haye never liked the idea of the opportunity 
being given to an enlisted men to rank with them. I do not say 
so out of a desire to criticize our Army officers; they simply fol- 
low the traditions of their craft. It is a part of the system that 
I discussed at some length a while ago. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr, JAMES. Will the Senator accept this amendment, “ pro- 
viding that the President shall be authorized to appoint cadets 
to the United States Military Academy from among the en- 
listed men of the Regular Army and the National Guard of 
the States“ ? 

Mr. REED. Does that fit into the language of the bill? The 
amendment calls for men who have served not less than one 


year. 

Mr. JAMES. I understand that. 

Mr. REED. A member of the National Guard has not served 
in the same sense that the enlisted man has served. The en- 
listed man has given all his time. The National Guardsman 
can give only a part of his time. 

Mr. LEB of Maryland rose. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator wish to ask me a question? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. The enlisted man in the National 
Guard enlists in the same way. I had proposed to offer that 
very amendment. I think it an admirable amendment. 

Mr. JAMES. I understand the Senator will accept the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. REED. I would be glad to accept it if I did not think it 
would jeopardize the amendment. I will vote for it if the Senator 
will offer it as an independent amendment. I shall be glad to 
support it. 

Mr. JAMES. I offer as an amendment to the amendment, 
after the word “Army,” in line 8, page 2, the words “ or the Na- 
tional Guard of the States.” 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Permit me to suggest to insert also 
those words after the word “Army,” in line 12. 

Mr. JAMES. That is right. The words should also come in 
after the word “ Army” in ine 12, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment and the amendment to the amendment. 

The Secrerary. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] 
offers the following amendment: On page 2, line 14, before the 
words “for each regiment of the mobile army,” to strike out 
the word “one” and to insert “five”; also, in line 17, after 
the word “hereafter,” to strike out “one representative“ and 
to insert the words “ five representatives.” 

To that the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock] has 
proposed an amendment to add, at the end of section 2, the fol- 
lowing proviso: 

Provided, however, That the number of cadets at West Point thus 
selected by the President from enlisted men in the Army shall not at 
any one time exceed 300. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska to 
the amendment of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. The amendment of the Senator from Nebraska 
was accepted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
accepts the amendment. $ 

Mr. JAMES. What amendment is that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucocx] to the amendment of 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, that amendment was accepted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There seems to be some objec- 
tion. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, there was not any objection. The 
amendment was accepted long ago and passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I heard the amendment read, it contained 
the phrase “ cadets at West Point.” It seems to me, in order to 


States Military Academy.” 
ator from Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair now understands 
that the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] accepted the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska as a part of his 
amendment. 

Mr. REED. I did so long ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri 
as modified by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I suggest that the amendment sug- 
gested by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor] ought to be 
agreed to. The substitution of the words “ United States Mili- 
tary Academy“ for “ West Point“ should be made to conform 
to the remainder of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that will be 
done. The question is on the adoption of the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Missouri as modified. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should like to hear the amendment re- 
ported as it now stands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will now read 
the amendment as modified. 

The Secretary. The amendment of Mr. REED as modified is as 
follows: On page 2, line 14, to strike out “one” and to insert 
“five”; in line 17, to strike out “one representative” and to 
insert the words “ five representatives“; and at the end of the 
section to insert the following: “Provided, however, That the 
number of cadets at the United States Military Academy thus 
selected by the President from enlisted men in the Army shall 
not at any one time exceed 300,” so that if amended it will 
read: 

At the rate of five for each regiment of the mobile army and equiva- 
lent units of organization of other arms, and the Corps of Cadets is 
hereby increased to the number necessary to provide for maintaining 
hereafter five representatives of each organization as herein prescribed : 
Provided, however, That the number of cadets at the United States 
Military Academy thus selected by the President from enlisted men in 
the Army shall not at any one time exceed 300, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To that amendment the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky offers the following amendment. 

Mr. JAMES. I do not know whether or not I have before 
me the proper print of the bill, but in section 2, on page 2, line 
10, after the word “Army,” I move to insert “or the National 
Guard of the States.” ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky offer that as an amendment to the bill or as an amend- 
ment to the amendment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
REED]? 

Mr. JAMES. I offer it as an amendment to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Missouri. I wish to amend also 
on line 12 of the same section 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. . Ought that not properly to 
come in as an amendment to the bill, rather than as an amend- 
ment to the amendment of the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. JAMES. I am perfectly willing to offer the amend- 
ment which I have proposed in either way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair thinks it should be 
offered as a separate amendment, because it does not at all 
amend the amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. JAMES. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I suggest to the Senator from Kentucky 
that the amendment which he proposes to offer had better be 
offered as a separate amendment, because some of us, I am 
quite sure, would be willing to vote for his amendment who 
would not be willing to vote for the other amendment. 

Mr. JAMES. Then, I will withhold the amendment for the 
present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reep] as modified. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not feel inclined to 
support the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri; 
and inasmuch as my interest in the enlisted man is, I think, 
as great as that of any other Senator, I must state very briefly 
why I can not support it. I do not believe that it is the way 
in which to promote the interest of the enlisted men. If I 
could change the bill to suit my view of the matter, I would de- 
crease rather than increase the number of cadets at West 
Point. I would do it in order to give a better opportunity for 
promotion from the ranks to the class of officers in the Regular 
Army. There are but few enlisted men who could take advan- 


I simply suggest that to the Sen- 


tage of the opportunity to enter West Point, but there are a 
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great many enlisted men who, through study and experience, 
are competent te command; and, I think, there ought to be 
by far a larger proportion of the officers of the Regular Army 
taken by promotion from the ranks than we now find. 

When we come to consider the bill providing for the reorgani- 
zation of the Army, I intend to do what I can do to make it 
easier for the enlisted man to receive an examination and a 
commission for command in the Regular Army. 

Mr. REED rose. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just a moment. As the law now is, the 
graduates from West Point have the first right; and it so 
happens, through the influence of men high in office in the 
country, that many civilians are taken for examination and 
for commission as second lieutenants, and comparatively few 
enlisted men are so examined and so promoted. 

I believe that as good an officer as can be found will often 
be discovered in the ranks of the enlisted men; and if we 
enlarge, as we propose to do—I do not intend to object to it 
as it was originally brought in—but if we keep on enlarging the 
number of men who are graduated from year to year at West 
Point, we will make it substantially impossible for enlisted men 
to be promoted from the ranks to commissioned officers. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Iowa wants to give the en- 
listed man a chance to become an officer. There is a way pro- 
vided now by which he can pass an examination, and thus get 
a commission. This bill proposes, in addition to that right, to 
allow one man to have the privilege of going through West Point. 
It does not take away the enlisted man’s opportunities, but it 
affords him two roads, instead of one. My amendment is to 
offer that opportunity to five men, instead of to one man for 
each thousand, or substantially for each thousand. Now, how 
can the Senator from Iowa say that that is taking away the 
opportunity from the enlisted man, when it is simply giving him 
an additional opportunity? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I know very well that the 
Senator from Missouri has nothing but the good of the enlisted 
man, as well as the good of the country, at heart; but it must be 
obvious to him that when he is opening one door he is at the 
same time closing the other. As I said a moment ago, the men 
who are commissioned as second lieutenants when they graduate 
from the academy at West Point have the first right to command 
in the Regular Army. I believe that is right, for, other things 
being equal, the chances are they are more competent. But it 
must be apparent that if we graduate from West Point a num- 
ber of officers sufficient to supply all the places for command 
there will be no opportunity whatever for the enlisted men to be 
promoted through the ranks of noncommissioned officers and 
finally to reach the rank of commissioned officers. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. REED. The Senator says that the West Pointer gets 
the preference, and thus crowds out the enlisted man. Now, I 
am offering to allow the enlisted man to get that preference by 
allowing him to go to West Point. The Senator certainly does 
not think that it is a detriment to the enlisted man if we shall 
give him the opportunity to go through West Point, for the 
Senator says West Point makes a superior man of him as a 
military man. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I recognize that it gives five 
men in a regiment the opportunity to be examined for appoint- 
ment to West Point, limited by the provision offered by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucock]; but the Senator 
from Missouri must recognize the difference between promotion 
for excellence as a soldier, as well as reasonable competency in 
the technical knowledge of military affairs, and the requirements 
for entrance to West Point. A man must be right from school, 
with all his learning at hand, in order to be admitted to West 
Point. I have the gravest doubt whether half of the officers who 
are now enjoying the rank of captain could undergo the examina- 
tien that would admit them to West Point, simply because 
they in their practical affairs have forgotten the things that one 
must know in order to be admitted to the school. 

I remember very well when I was governor of Iowa, a com- 
mittee appointed to examine certain applicants for the bar 


came inte my office. It happened that the committee showed 
me the list of questions which they were about to propound to 
the young men who were ambitious to be admitted to the bar. 
I looked the list over, and I recall very well what I said to 
“Tt is very fortunate 


the members of the committee. It was: 


for you that you are already at the bar, because there is not one 
of you who could successfully pass the examination that you 
are now about to impose on these young men.” Just so it is 
with all men when they pass the period of preparation and 
training and enter the actual affairs of life. 

I think that the enlisted men ought to furnish a greater 
number of the officers of the Regular Army. We can not bring 
about any such reform or change as that immediately, but 
that ought to be the ultimate purpose of Congress in endeavor- 
ing to enlarge or reorganize our Regular Army. The mere fact 
that five men or boys from each regiment will have an oppor- 
tunity to be named by the President as candidates for West 
Point will not furnish the motive which I think ought to be given 
to all the enlisted men; and because I believe there ought to 
be a readjustment of the rights of the enlisted men in that par- 
ticular, so that they can rise from the ranks, not because they 
are great scholars, but because they are good soldiers, I am 
not willing to further close the door of opportunity by enlarging 
the number of graduates from West Point. 

May I say again there seems to be a feeling that the school 
at West Point should be regarded as a general training institu- 
tion for civil life. I do not think so, and I intend to offer an 
amendment to this bill before it shall have passed the Senate 
which will prevent resignations, save for two reasons. When 
an officer is educated at the expense of the Government, having 
dedicated in a sense his life to the service of his country, and 
when the Government undertakes to compensate him through- 
out his entire life for that service, he ought not to abandon the 
service because civil life is more alluring or more profitable. 
There are schools in which men can be educated for the indus- 
trial affairs of the coyntry. He ought to be permitted to resign, 
if once he has received his commission, only for one of two rea- 
sons: First, that he has become mentally or physically incapaci- 
tated to discharge the duties of an officer of his rank, and, second, 
that there are more officers in his rank than are required for 
the service of the Army. 

I want, by proper and fair limitation upon the number of 
cadets at West Point, to give the utmost opportunity for the 
recognition of good service in the ranks, the utmost opportunity 
for that reward which comes after good service, namely, pro- 
motion to a higher place in the Army. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reep] as modified. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I am convinced that I was right 
awhile ago when I said that I thought this bill would not be 
disposed of to-day, or at least not until the greater part of the 
afternoon had passed, and I think that I shall now claim the 
floor. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me to ask the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator for the purpose of asking 
a question. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
attention of the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs 
for a moment. I confess I do not quite understand this ques- 
tion and I do not quite understand the provisions of this bill and 
what their effect is to be. I want to ask the chairman if it is 
not true that a man must be 21 years of age before he can enlist 
in the Army, unless he has the written consent of his parents? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is correct, I will say to the 
Senator. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Then, I want to inquire if 22 is not the 
age limit for admission to West Point? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Now, the question I want to ask the chair- 
man of the committee is this: If a man must be 21 years old 
before he can enlist, if he can not go to West Point after he is 
22 and must serve in the Army a year before he can go to West 
Point, how many enlisted men does the Senator think would 
get to West Point under the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 
Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I did not yield for a discussion 
of the matter; I merely yielded for a question. 

4 — REED. I suggest to the Senator from Washington that 

he let the Senator from Oregon clear that matter up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- | 
ington yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will answer in just a word. Most 
of the enlisted men in the Army now are under the age of 22. 
They have gone into the Army with the consent of their parents. 
It is the purpose of this bill to admit to the Military Academy 
that class of young men who have been willing to go into the 
Army under 21 years of age with the consent of their parents. 


PROHIBITION IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


M JONES. Mr. President, I would not do anything to delay 
the pending bill, but I feel satisfied that, after this amendment 
is disposed of, if it ever is disposed of, there will be other 
amendments presented which will create discussion, and so I 
think I shall proceed with what I wanted to say about a matter 
which is of very much interest to the people of the District of 
Columbia, and concerning which meetings are being held almost 
every night. Were it not for this situation, I would not take 
the time of the Senate to discuss it; and I will say to Senators 
who are here that I shall probably occupy about an hour, possi- 
bly longer, and after that they may come back and we can pass 
the pending bill. 

Mr. President, Congress is now confronted with the question 
of prohibition for the District of Columbia. In my judgment, 
this would not have been presented so seriously except for the 
influence of the liquor traffic in practically nullifying the Jones- 
Works excise law passed a couple of years ago for the better 
regulation of this traffic in the District. 

The law was a model regulatory measure, and if properly 
administered would have been abreast of the general public 
sentiment in the District. It provided for an excise board to be 
appointed by the President in the hope that, realizing the great 
moral interest over which such a board would exercise control, 
he would select men who would enforce the plain provisions of 
the law and wisely and justly use the discretion vested in them 
to conserve the public welfare from the baneful effects of a 
traffic from which no good comes to anyone. 

It was hoped that political influences would not control in 
the selection of these men, and that special consideration would 
be given to their selection, with the sole purpose that the law 
should be fairly and impartially enforced. 

MALADMINISTRATION OF JONES-WORKS LAW. 

Three men have been appointed, who so maladministered the 
law as to lead to an investigation last Congress by a special 
committee of the Senate, which made a unanimous report on the 
part of those Members who took part in the investigation. The 
committee found nothing to commend in the administration of 
the law by the excise board, but it did find that the law had 
been nullified in its plain provisions in the interest of the 
saloons, and that in the exercise of its discretion the board had 
always favored the saloons and had resolved every doubtful 
question in their favor. 

It found that the plain provisions of the law prohibiting the 
issuance of a license to a hotel with less than 50 bedrooms had 
been evaded and violated by the granting of hotel licenses un- 
der the name of restaurants; that the plain provision of the 
law prohibiting a license for a barroom on any side of a street 
with less than 50 per cent of its frontage used for business pur- 
poses other than saloons had been violated, and that the board, 
in order to favor the granting of saloon licenses, provided in its 
rules that this positive restriction in the law should not apply 
to hotels and clubs; that the board by the adoption of a rule 
unauthorized by the law had permitted minors to enter stores 
where intoxicating liquors are sold contrary to the positive 
provisions of the law; that while the law requires every bar- 
room to be closed between the hours of 1 o'clock a. m. and 7 
o'clock a. m. and on Sundays, the board by rule permits the 
saloons to be opened from 6.45 a. m. and on Sunday between 
the hours of 10 a. m. and 12 noon under the excuse’of cleaning 
up; that the board by rule authorized receivers, trustees, and 
other representatives of licensees to conduct the business of 
the licensee for a period of 60 days from his death without any 
authority of law for so doing; that while the law placed the 
maximum number of barroom licenses at 300, the board had 
not exercised its discretion for a smaller number, but that the 
testimony showed it to be the opinion of the board that it should 
keep the number at 300; that while the law expressly prohibits 
the establishment of more than one bar under a license, the 
board had permitted the violation of this provision in at least 
two instances; that while the law provides that no more than 
one entrance should be permitted from the street to a barroom 
unless the board shall specially permit an extra entrance, out 
of 39 applications for extra entrances 38 were granted; that 
white the law expressly provides that no license shall be granted 
west of the western line of the fire limits “as now established,” 
menning at the time of the passage of the act, the board licensed 
two saloons which were beyond the line when the law passed 
but which were included by a subsequent change of the line 


made before the law took effect, and evidently for the express 
purpose of defeating the law, which facts and conditions were 
brought to the attention of the board before it granted the 
licenses. 

I might add here, Mr. President, that this matter finally 
reached the courts, and the court of appeals have aflirmed the 
decision of the lower court holding that the granting of these 
licenses was illegal. The committee found further that, while 
the law expressly provides that no more than three saloons 
shall be permitted on one side of a block, the board has per- 
mitted four saloons on one side of one of the principal business 
blocks of the city; that while the law prohibits the location of a 
barroom within 300 feet of an alleyway occupied for residences 
except upon unanimous vote of all three members of the board, 
the board granted licenses in practically every instance where 


.applied for within 300 feet of these places, and in some instances 


permitted three or more barrooms to be located within 300 feet 
of an alley; that while the law prohibits the location of a place 
where liquor is sold at retail or wholesale within 400 feet of a 
schoolhouse or a house of religious worship, measured between 
the nearest entrances by the shortest course of travel, the board 
has adopted a system of measurement by the longest usual 
course of travel, so that in many cases where the shortest course 
of travel which pedestrians would naturally and conveniently 
take would prevent the granting of licenses, the board has re- 
sorted to square-corner measurement so as to permit the saloons 
to operate, but worse than all that, the committee found that the 
board had permitted plain attempts to evade the law by the con- 
struction of parkings and other obstructions for the evident 
purpose of making the distance greater than 400 feet; that 
wherever a building is not used exclusively for religious pur- 
poses, the board held that it is not a place of religious worship 
or school within the meaning of the law, as in several instances 
the board granted licenses within 400 feet of a building where 
large schools are conducted and large congregations carry on 
religious worship; that while the law prohibited the granting 
of a license to a hotel the character of which or the character 
ef the proprietor of which is shown to be objectionable to the 
board, the board granted a license to the proprietor of the Grand 
Hotel, notwithstanding he had been convicted of selling liquor 
to a minor girl and that his license had formerly been canceled, 
and that he had organized a corporation which he controlled, in 
whose name he was applying for a license, and that a strong 
report was made against him by the police, and that other hotels 
which had been conducted in a disreputable manner were 
granted licenses; that the board had refused licenses to properly 
conducted barrooms and had granted licenses to disreputable 
places in the same neighborhood over strong protests; that 
while the law provides for the transfer of licenses of de- 
ceased licensees by their personal representatives, the board 
permitted the widow of a licensee to operate a barroom long 
after her husband's death, although the corporation counsel 
had given it as his opinion that the bar was being operated 
contrary to law, and that the board did not stop such violation 
until pressure was brought to bear upon them through one of 
the District Commissioners; that the provision of the law re- 
quiring the interior of a barroom when selling is prohibited to 
be exposed to full view from the street is almost wholly disre- 
garded; that plain violations of the provision of the law re- 
quiring 50 per cent of the frontage of a block to be used for 
business purposes before a license can be granted have been per- 
mitted by allowing saloon entrances to be changed from one side 
of a square to another without any change in the saloon itself, 
and in some cases by a mere change in the number without 
changing even the entrance, and that in some cases, where it 
is plainly apparent that buildings of a very unsubstantial char- 
acter were constructed for the sole purpose of making business 
frontage in order to secure saloon license, the board has ap- 
proved such action by granting the license; that in the case of 
the Hotel Thyson, which is located just across P Street from the 
Polk School, while it was apparent that additional rooms were 
constructed in an attempt to technically comply with the law, 
the board, notwithstanding such plain purpose to evade the law 
and notwithstanding the fact that it was just across the street 
from a public school, granted the license; and that the board in 
the exercise of its discretion granted licenses to at least four 
saloons within from 403 to 436 feet of the Polk School and 
the McKinley Manual Training School, attended by hundreds of 
boys and girls of the city. That in practically every case where 
the board issued a license under circumstances that constituted 
a violation or evasion of the true purpose and spirit of the law, 
all phases of the situation were brought to its attention before 
the issuance of the licenses, and the special Senate investigating 
committee closed its report with this language: 


The committee belleves, however, that a careful and dispassionate re- 
view of the evidence before us as to the conduct of the board in the 
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administration of the excise law shows that it has disregarded the 
underlying purpose of the law, that it has nullified its most beneficial 
features, and that it has encouraged and approved plain evasions and 
erversions of the law. It is the judgment of the committee that the 
board has recclved 3 every doubt as to law or fact in the 
interest of saloons, It has shown no proper comprehension of its duties 
in the execution of a law framed in the interest of morality aud good 
government. The Doney of the board in fostering the liquor traffic to 
the fullest extent permitted by the law, and in many instances at the 
expense of both its spirit and its letter, is fraught with increasing dan- 
ger to the health, peace, and morals of the people of the District of 
Columbia. 

Notwithstanding this report, the President of the United 
States reappointed Mr. Robert G. Smith president of the board 
when his term expired. There is nothing in any of the hear- 
ings showing that Mr. Smith ever opposed any action taken by 
the board, and he himself states that he never opposed the 
granting of any license which was granted. His nomination has 
been reported adversely to the Senate, and the people of the 
country will watch with much interest to see whether or not 
the Senate of the United States will approve the reappointment 
of a man who has so signally failed to respect the law and safe- 
guard the welfare of the people. The issue involved is n higher 
one than that of prohibition itself. The real issue is whether 
laws passed by Congress shall be executed or not. 

If the liquor traffic had been willing to accept a fair and rea- 
sonable interpretation and enforcement of the excise law, they 
might not now be confronted with a serious attempt to secure 
prohibition for the District of Columbia. They were not. By 
methods known only to them they have shown friends of regu- 
lation that regulation is a failure and that prohibition is the 
only way to deal with a traffic which evades, nullifies, and defies 
the law, and for which no one has a good word. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] early in this session 
introduced a prohibition measure for the District. It has been 
reported to the Senate without recommendation. It is no secret 
that the committee was equally divided upon the general issue of 
prohibition and so the question has been submitted to the Senate 
for its decision. 

LIQUOR FORCES NOT MEETING ISSUE SQUARELY. 

What is now proposed? Is it proposed to meet the issue 
squarely? No. The liquor interests will never meet an issue 
squarely unless they think they can win. They doubt their 
ability to defeat prohibition in the Senate, and so they seek to 
divide their enemies. ‘They hope to avail themselves of the 
votes of those who, if forced to vote squarely upon the issue, 
would be against them. They submit another proposition. What 
is it? A referendum to the people of the District of Columbia. 
Since when have the liquor interests favored the referendum? 
The real enemies of prohibition are not in favor of the refer- 
endum as a general principle. They are for it in the District 
of Columbia now simply because they think they have a better 
chance to win that way than in any other way. They never 
have been, they neyer are, and they never will be in favor of the 
referendum, except when they think they will be the gainers 
by it. I do not blame them. That is natural. They are selfish, 
like the rest of us. They are looking after their own interests; 
but it should cause every friend of prohibition to hesitate before 
joining forces with them simply because the principle of a 
referendum is involved. Every opponent of prohibition is now 
for a referendum in the District of Columbia. Possibly some 
friends of prohibition may now be for a referendum, and it is 
because they hope to avail themselves of this aid that the liquor 
interests are for it. A referendum in the District of Columbia 
is especially favorable to the liquor interest. There is a large 
class which is most susceptible to the influence and methods of 
the traffic and those who look after its interest. The great mass 
of people here has had but little, if any, experience in voting. 
There is no machinery in the District of Columbia for such an 
election, There are no safeguards against fraud, intimidation, 
and corruption, and there are forty or fifty thousand of the 
best citizens of the District who, if they voted at such a refer- 
endum election, will run the risk of disfranchising themselves 
at their legal residence in the States from which they came. It 
is no wonder that the interest, which is fighting with its back 
to the wall, should welcome any method that may Lring delay 
and possibly salvation for it. 

The friends of the referendum principle should consider 
thoughtfully whether they want the principle used under such 
unfavorable conditions, as well as for such a purpose. 

The elections laws of to-day are an evolution based upon the 
experience of years. Many explicit and stringent provisions 
have been found necessary to prevent fraud upon the part of the 
voters and by election officials. Severe penalties have been pro- 
vided against fraud and corruption, and the strongest safeguards 
made to secure secrecy of the ballot and to protect the voter in 
the exercise of his franchise privilege. Practically no discre- 
tion has been left to election officials and their course has been 
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mapped out in great detail. This has been found to be necessary 
in the conduct of ordinary elections, and how much more so is 
this necessary in an election of this character? The issue is of 
such tremerdous import in every respect that every possible 
safcguard against fraud and corruption should be specifically 
provided for in any law calling for an expression of opinion by 
the citizens of any political unit. 

In behalf of the continuation of this traffic will be marshaled 
all that is vicioas, vile, corrupt, and intimidating, together with 
some that is honest, moral, and respectable. Coercion will be 
practiced through great and powerful influences. Past masters 
of trickery, bribery, and corruption from every quarter of the 
United States will marshal themselves about the National Capital 
like vultures about a dead carcass. Such a corruption fund will 
be used here as the wildest cupidity never dreamed of, and the 


National Capital will be made a stench to all decent people. 


Everybody knows that this but fairly expresses what will ac- 
tually take place upon a referendum of this issue in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator if an amendment proposing this referendum has been 
introduced? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. I will come to that in just a moment. 

Mr. KENYON. Does it cover the equal-suffrage proposition? 

Mr. JONES. No; it provides for a very unequal suffrage. 

In the States, with all the up-to-date safeguards thrown 
around these referendum elections on the liquor question, and 
with a standard of integrity in their citizenship which will 
average that in the District, corruption and bribery have been 
in evidence, and it has been charged that the publice will has 
been defeated by the corrupt use of money. 


CORRUPTION IN ELECTIONS. 


In the Texas election, involving this question, vast sums of 
money were used. More than a year after the election, when 
the attorney general seized the books and files of one brewery, 
it disclosed the fact that fabulous sums of money were spent 
in the election. In the letter files were found letters signed 
by Adolphus Busch, of St. Louis, showing still further the vast 
sums of money used in these contests. Here are two illuminat- 
ing excerpts from them: 

It may cost us millions and even more, but what of it if thereby we 
elevate our position? 

I will not mind to give one hundred thousand extra if necessary, 

I mean to say by the above that everyone interested in the business 
should be willing to sacrifice all and everything he possesses to save 
our business from being ruined by a fanatical part of the people. Be- 
sides losing our business by State-wide prohibition, we would lose 
our honor and standing of ourselves and families, and rather than 
lose that we should risk the majority of our fortunes. 

With all sincerity, your friend, 
Apotrnus Busch. 

At Terre Haute, Ind., the corrupt use of money in elections 
involving the liquor traffic and officers who deal with the liquor 
traffic is a matter of common knowledge throughout the Nation. 

Sixteen guilty parties have been sent to jail or the peniten- 
tiary, and the mayor of the city has four years more of sentence 
before the expiration of his time. 

The investigation now on at Pittsburgh, according to news- 
paper reports, shows a system of collecting funds for controlling 
elections in that one State that runs into the millions. The secre- 
tary of the United States Brewers’ Association, Mr. Hugh P. Fox, 
when called upon to testify concerning these assessments or con- 
tributions, refused to do so, and was committed to jail therefor. 

As a sample of what may be expected at the election, the liquor 
interests, I am reliably informed, are applying here methods of 
intimidation and threatened boycott. 

They have for weeks been circulating petitions favoring a 
referendum on prohibition for the District and opposing prohi- 
bition by direct action of Congress. They have been urged upon 
the business men of the city, and in many instances it was sought 
to coerce men who favor prohibition and who see in the referen- 
dum agitation a means of delay, into signing the petition. 
Threats of the boycott were uttered and in some instances 
applied. Can it be imagined that this attempt at coercion was 
in the interest of suffrage for the District? No; rather it was 
the pursuit of a policy, long since adopted by the liquor crowd 
everywhere, to frighten and intimidate those who can not be 
reached by other means. This policy is well understood, and its 
application in the District of Columbia causes no surprise. 

Here as elsewhere all men can not be intimidated. There are 
among the business men of this city many strong men who will 
not bend to the will of the proliquor power. 

A prominent insurance agent, who is in favor of prohibition 
for the District, but who is opposed to submitting the question 
to a referendum under the circumstances, has been approached 
by holders of policies in his company with the threat that unless 
he line up with the “wets” by signing in favor of a referen- 
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This 
business man was not frightened and refused the demands and 
defied the threats. But no policy has as yet been canceled. 

A prominent real estate company was approached by a saloon 
keeper for the signature of the president to a referendum peti- 


dum, business would be taken away from his company. 


tion. The signature was refused. The company was collecting 
some rents for the saloon keeper, who remarked upon leaving 
that he would have to give his business to some friend of the 
liquor business. 

Another instance: The president of one of the largest na- 
tional banks of the city was waited upon at his bank and asked 
to sign the referendum petition. Being a prohibitionist and 
regarding the proposed referendum as an antiprohibition device, 
he refused. The caller, who was a depositor in the bank, imme- 
diately withdrew his account, amounting to $6,000, as a rebuke 
to the president. The next day, for the same reason, another 
depositor withdrew his aecount of $7,000. The board of di- 
rectors, learning of the withdrawals, were, it is said, somewhat 
concerned. There was a meeting of the board, and while the 
matter was under discussion a gentleman called at the bank 
and asked for the president, who left the meeting to meet his 
visitor. The president was asked if it were true that he had 
refused to sign a petition for a referendum on prohibition for the 
District, giving as a reason that he favors prohibition for the 
District. The president said that he had refused to sign such 
petition for the reason given. The caller said he was glad to 
know it was true, and in order to show how glad he was he 
asked the privilege of opening an account at the bank, and 
thereupon made an initial deposit of $60,000. 

PROPOSED REFERENDUM AMENDMENT A MERE MAKESHIFT. 

If we are to have a referendum election, it is the duty of every 
Senator to see to it that the law referring this issue shall 
provide every safeguard that experience shows to be necessary 
to prevent corruption and secure an honest expression of the 
people’s will. The liquor interests proper do not want this, but 
those who sincerely want the issue settled in this way and who 
are in favor of honest elections will surely unite in seeing that 
the best possible referendum law will be framed under which to 
hold such an election. The amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] is a mere makeshift, not 
intended by him to be such, but that is, in my judgment, the 
effect of the amendment—hardly an outline of what should be 
in an election law, and does not manifest any desire to protect the 
people from the baneful influences of the traffic whose existence 
is at stake. If it were framed by the liquor people themselves 
it could not better serve their purpose. Let us take it up, sec- 
tion by section, and note briefly what it provides and what it 
does not provide: 

Section 1: Only mule taxpayers can sign the petition for an 
election. = 

Why have a referendum on a petition of taxpayers only? If 
taxpaying is to determine the qualifications of signers of peti- 
tions for a referendum, why not permit women taxpayers to 
sign? Their taxes are just the same as those of men. It is just 
as much a hardship on them to pay taxes as it is for the men and 
their qualifications to pay taxes must be the same. So, why 
restrict the signing of petitions to taxpayers or to male tax- 
payers? In all State referendums the petitioners are qualified 
voters. Why not so provide here? How are the commissioners 
to determine that the signers are duly qualified and that there 
is the required number? No way is provided for determining 
this. There is nothing to prevent fraudulent signatures and no 
way to determine whether the signatures are genuine or not. If 
an election is determined upon the petition, it must be held within 
40 days from the date of the order for an election. Forty days 
is too short a time to prepare for such an election and to conduct 
n campaign upon such an issue. This time is not sufficient for 
dividing a city of 350,000 people into proper voting precincts, 
arranging for voting places, providing ballots, registering of 
voters, purging lists of those illegally registered, and all the 
election machinery necessary to conduct such an election. The 
commissioners, however, may fix the time as short as 20 days 
or 25 days. There should be no discretion left to the commis- 
sioners, The Congress should fix that, and for the first election 
the time should be much longer than 40 days. 

Section 2: Only male residents over 21 years of age who have 
lived in the district and precinct more than a year prior to the 
date of holding election are to be permitted to vote. 

How shall they establish their age? How establish the length 
of their residence? The bill provides no way whatever. No 
oath of any kind or at any time is required. No one is author- 
ized to administer oaths in connection with registration or in 
connection with voting. No provision is made for disproving any 
assertion as to age or residence, 


Under this provision every bum, boozer, pimp, gambler, and 
loafer of Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York could be 
brought here and voted without fear of punishment—and they 
would be voted. The managers of the election are made the sole 
judges of the qualifications of the voters. This is unheard of in 
connection with elections of any character. It would make the 
election a farce. Disputes would soon arise over the qualifiea- 
tions of the voters, premeditated or otherwise. Votes could be 
rejected at will by the managers without fear of punishment. 
It should be needless to point out to the Members of this body 
the danger of placing such power as this in the hands of the 
managers. Provision is always made for challenging and swear- 
ing in votes, leaving the legality to be determined afterwards 
by a competent tribunal. There is no provision of this kind 
anywhere in the amendment proposed by the junior Senator 
from Alabama. If the judges knew how a man would vote, they 
could reject him, and their decision could not be questioned. 
Hired challengers could easily be secured, and with subservient 
managers the will of any precinct can be thwarted without fear 
of punishment. Such loose legislation should not be considered 
for a minute. 

Section 3: Notice of the election shall be given by publication 
for 20 days in some newspaper in the District. 

Does this mean in a daily paper? It does not say: Must it be 
every day for 20 days? Would it permit publication in an 
obscure weekly newspaper over a period of 20 days, possibly 
some paper just established to serve that purpose? What shall 
the notice contain? No requirement in the law except that an 
election is to be held and describing the boundaries of the voting 
districts and voting places. Nothing is said of the hour of open- 
ing the polls or closing them or as to the question to be voted 
upon. No provision is made anywhere in the act determining 
the hours of voting. Most election laws provide for the closing 
of business, and especially of saloons, upon election days. Noth- 
ing in this proposed amendment does so. No provision insures 
the opening of polls at a time when thousands in the District 
can vote. This leaves an open door for corruption and intimida- 
tion without any means of punishing either. If an election of 
this importance is to be held, provision should be made so as to 
insure to the people of the District an opportunity to vote at a 
time outside of business hours, and the saloons should certainly 
be closed for some hours before the opening of the polls and until 
after the polls have closed. 


Section 4: The commissioners are to appoint three managers, 
two clerks, and one returning official in each precinct, who 
shall, as nearly as practicable, be equally divided between those 
for and those against the proposition submitted. None of these 
oficials are required to be qualified to vote or to reside in their 
precints. They may come from Baltimore, so far as any pro- 
vision of the law is concerned. 

Under this section the three managers could be against pro- 
hibition and the other three officers for it. With the three man- 
agers against it, it is very easy to see what the result would 
be upon challenges and upon any question involving the right 
of anyone to vote. If the managers are against the proposition 
and they think that the people of their precinct are for it, they 
could very easily reject any vote they see fit and could delay 
the voting without submitting themselves to any penalty. If 
any of those appointed by the commissioners fail to present 
themselves at the voting place, no provision is made for filling 
such vacancies. Could they be filled? If so, how? Could a 
man from Baltimore act? There is nothing to prevent this in 
the proposal of the Senator from Alabama. 

Section 7: The commissioners nre to deliver ballots, poll lists, 
tally sheets, return sheets, instructions for holding election, bal- 
lot boxes, voting booths, and so forth, to one of the managers of 
each precinct before the day of election. 

How long before? No time is specified. Suppose the man- 
ager loses them, or some of them, how can they be supplied? 
There is no provision for such a contingency. Suppose the 
manager thinks his precinct is against his views, and he does 
not come to the polling place? There is no way to make hin 
serve. There is no way to fill his place. There is no provision 
to compel him to turn over these things to some one else. It 
is not a fraud and not a corrupt act not to do so. Suppose 
he does not have a sufficient number of ballots for the voters, 
how is this deficiency to be supplied? Are those qualified to 
vote to be rejected because there are no ballots? For whose 
benefit are instructions for holding elections to be issued? Are 
the voters interested? Possibly so. Should they be advised 
of them? Surely so. But what good are these instructions if 
they are not to be brought to the attention of the voters before 
election day? What is to be done with them on election day to 
bring them to the attention of the voters? Are they to be 
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posted? If so, where? There is no provision in the law relat- 
ing to these instructions, except that they are to be handed to 
one of the managers. He may keep them or lose them—per- 
haps leave them at home—or do anything else with them he 
sees fit, so far as the proposed provisions go. 

The commissioners are to appoint a registrar, or registrars, 
for each election precinct, who is to register the qualified voters. 
Where are they to come from? May they be political workers 
from New Jersey or ward heelers from the slums of Baltimore? 
Nothing in the law to prevent. 7 

How is he to determine who the qualified voters are? The 
managers of the election are made the sole judges of the quali- 
fications of voters. The registrars are not authorized to admin- 
ister oaths, They can do no more than take a man’s word as 
to his age and length of residence. When and where is he to 
register the voters? In the time, in the place, in the manner 
provided by the commissioners? Suppose the registration is 
not completed in the time given by the commissioners. There 
is no provision to care for such a situation as this. What notice 
is to be given of registration? None. If a man fails to register 
and has no notice of the time and place of registration, can the 
managers still permit him to yote? There is nothing to prevent 
them from doing so. Asa matter of fact, they are made the sole 
zudlges of the qualifications of voters. If they decide for a man 
who is not registered, or who has not complied with any other 
possible provision of the law, that ends it and he can vote. 
T'he proposed amendment does not say that a man must be reg- 
istered in order to vote. What is the purpose of the registra- 
tion? None is disclosed by the proposal under consideration. 
The commissioners are authorized to make such rules and regu- 
lations as in their discretion they deem necessary for the man- 
agement of and the fair and orderly conduct of the election. To 
whom are those rules and regulations to be issued? If to the 
voters, how are they to be made acquainted with them? If to 
the managers of the election, how are they to be enforced? The 
commissioners can not impose penalties. They have no legisla- 
tive power. Suppose they issue no rules and regulations, They 
do not have to issue any under the proposed amendment. 

Is it possible that any real friend of the referendum will have 
such a halting, defective, imperfect makeshift as this to ascer- 
tain the will of the people of the District of Columbia upon an 
issue of this character? I can not think so, Will any friend 
of the referendum who also believes in prohibition have any 
hope that the cause of either will be furthered by following such 
an invitation to fraud, vice, and corruption as this mensure 
offers? Surely not. 

LIQUOR INTERESTS OPPOSE REFERENDUM FAVORED BY TEMPERANCE PEOPLE. 

All the liquor interests, not only of the District of Columbia, 
but of the United States, are opposed to prohibition in the 
District of Columbia, because they know that prohibition in 
the National Capital will accelerate the movement for prohibi- 
tion all over the country. They are all for this referendum. 
They are for it, not because they believe in it, but for the same 
reason that they have opposed the referendum any time here- 
tofore. They have always opposed n referendum on the liquor 
question when the temperence people were fighting for it. 
Never before have they anywhere asked for a referendum on 
the liquor question. The only time they have ever favored it 
has been for the next smaller unit of government when the 
temperance people have been asking for a referendum in the 
next larger unit of government. 

The State of Ohio is one of the best examples, because we 
have seen the liquor forces in action there in opposing a 
referendum on saloons in every political unit. When the legis- 
lature passed the township local-option law, away back in 1888, 
the liquor people vigorously opposed the referendum. Later 
they opposed the referendum for the municipalities of Ohio. 
Two years after the passage of that law they opposed a refer- 
endum on this question in residential districts in the cities of 
Ohio, and four years later they vigorously opposed the enact- 
ment of county local option, which, of course, is a pure and 
simple referendum in the county unit. They have also opposed 
regularly the submission of the question of State-wide prohibi- 
tion until, by the adoption of the initiative and referendum in 
Ohio’s new constitution they became no longer able to success- 
fully oppose a referendum through legislative procedure. They 
show their opposition to the referendum, however, wherever the 
people have the suffrage and the referendum is reasonable and 
proper. They championed and attempted to get the people to 
indorse what was called the stability amendment in Ohio last 
year, which, if adopted, would have tied the hands of the 
people, so that they could not again vote on any constitutional 
provision which had been submitted and twice failed to carry 
during the six years next following such vote. In other words, 


these devotees of the people’s rule tried to get the people to 


deny themselves the right to amend their State constitution for 
six years, after two wet State victories, in order to safeguard 
the liquor traffic and prolong its life. 

The liquor traffic is opposing a referendum now in various 
subdivisions of the State, ranging from municipalities up to the 
State itself, in every State with saloons in the Union. The only 
places where they are willing for a referendum is where the 
people have prohibited the liquor traffic and they want a chance 
to try to bring it back. They have opposed the referendum in 
Maryland and Indiana. They are opposing it to-day in New 
York. They opposed it in Virginia for years, and it was only 
two years ago that the legislature finally, after a long period 
of antisaloon agitation, passed the enabling act, which per- 
mitted the people to vote on the saloon question in Virginia 
in September, 1914, and under which the State voted dry. 
Among others, the States of Nebraska, South Dakota, and Mon- 
tana are to vote on the question of prohibition during the 
present year, and the liquor traffic opposed the submission of 
the question to the people in each of these States. Minnesota 
passed a county local-option law last spring, but it was vigor- 
ously opposed by the combined saloon forces of the State until 
they were simply outnumbered and outgeneraled in the legis- 
lature. It is safe to say that the liquor traffic universally has 
opposed a referendum on this question to the people, and they 
are only in favor of it in Washington because it seems to be 
the most effective way to delay or defeat the insistent demand 
for prohibition in the Nation’s Capital. 

The National Hotel Gazette, of January 24 last, said: 

If prohibition should be fastened upon the District by the Congress 
of the United States without even so much as an attempt to ascertain 
the will of the people constituting its citizenship, an unconscionable 
crime will be committed. 

If it would be an unconscionable crime to refuse a referen- 
dum in the District of Coluinbia, where there is really no au- 
thority for it, why did the liquor interests oppose the referen- 
dum in these cases? 

REFERENDUM IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA UNCONSTITUTIONAT, 


They are for the referendum now because they fear the Sen- 
ate and Congress on a square vote on the issue will be against 
them and because of the conditions in the District, and through 
the avenues for fraud and corruption they hope to win in a 
referendum election. They also hope to win in the courts if 
they fail in the election. There is substantial basis for that 
hope, too. If they lose, if the vote is against them, they will 
go to the courts and contend that the referendum law is uncon- 
stitutional, as a delegation of legislative power by Congress. 

Article I, section 1, of the Constitution of the United States 
provides: 

All legislative powers herein E shall be vested in a Congress of 
the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives. 

Article I, section 8, provides: 

That Congress shall have power to exercise exclusive legislation in 
all cases whatsoever over such District (not exceeding 10 miles square) 
as may, by cession of particuiar States, and the acceptance of Con- 
gress, become the seat of Government of the United States. 

Exclusive legislative power could not be more clearly or 
definitely expressed. Congress is the sole governing body for 
the people of the District of Columbia. They have not the local 
sovereignty which is vested in the States, or enjoyed by local 
bodies under the jurisdiction of the States. All sovereignty 
and legislative power has been specifically delegated to Congress. 
Whether this plan was best and whether it should be continued 
is not a proper subject of controversy or discussion, in connec- 
tion with this proposed referendum, Those who believe in local 
self-government for the District of Columbia can very properly 
ask for a change in the Constitution, but until the Constitution 
is changed no one who has n due regard for Inw and the Con- 
stitution can ask to make the District a distinctive sovereignty 
with legislative powers. There are no distinctive legislative 
units in the District of Columbin. Any legislation passed by 
Congress relating to the District of Columbia is and must be 
general, applicable to the entire District. This legislation for 
the District corresponds to general legislation passed by a legis- 
lature for the entire State. 

A rule of law that is familiar to every lawyer is thus stated 
by Cooley in his “ Constitutional Limitations,” page 163, “ Dele- 
gating Legislative Powers”: 

One of the settled maxims of law is, that Ly ponr conferred upon 
the legislature to make laws can not be delegated by that department 
to any other body or authority, Where the sovereign power of the 
State has iocated the 1 there it must remain; and by the 
constitutional agency alone the laws must be made until the Constitu- 
tion itself is changed. The wer to whose judgment, wisdom. and 

atriotism this hig breroga ve has been instructed can not relieve 

tself of the responsibility by choosing other agencies upon which the 

power shall be devolved, nor can it substitute the 28 wisdom, 

and patriotism of on other body fer those to which alone the people 
6 


have seen fit to con this sovereign trust. 
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In many of the States the legislatures have referred to the 
people the question as to whether or not a proposed law shall go 
into effect. The courts have been called upon to pass upon the 
constitutionality of such measures where there was no pro- 
vision in the constitution permitting it. There is a conflict of 
authority, but Cooley says, on page 168 of his Constitutional 
Limitations, seventh edition: 


If the decision of these questions is to depend ane the weight of 
puada authority up to the present time, it must held that there 
s no power to refer the adoption or rejection of a general law to the 
people of the State any more than there is to refer it to any other 
authority. The prevailing doctrine in the courts appears to be that, 
except in those cases where by the constitution the people have ex- 
ressly reserved to themselves a poyer of decision, the function of 
egislation can not be exercised by them even to the extent of accepting 
or rejecting a Jaw which has been framed for their consideration. The 
exercise of this power by the people in other cases is not expressly and 
in terms prohibited by the constitution, but it is forbidden by necessary 
and unavoidable implication. The senate and assembly are the only 
bodies of men clothed with the power of general legislation. They pos- 
sess the entire power, with the exception above stated. The people 
reserve no part of it to themselves (with that exception), and can there- 
fore exercise it in no other case.“ It is therefore held that the legisla- 
tures haye no power to submit a proposed law to the people, nor have 
the ple the power to bind each other by acting upon it. They volun- 
tarily surrendered that power when they adopted the constitution. 
The government of the State is democratic, but it is a representative 
democracy, and in passing general laws the people act only through 
their representatives in the legislature. 

Nor, it seems, can such legislation be sustained as legislation of a 
conditional character, whose force is to depend upon the happening ot 
some future event or upon some future change of circumstances. “ The 
event or change of circumstances on which a law may be made to take 
effect must be such as, ın judgment of legislature, affects the question 
of expediency of the law; an event on which the expediency of the law, 
in the opinion of the lawmakers, depends. On this question of ex- 

liency the legislature must exercise its own judgment definitely and 
nally. When the law is made to take effect upon the happening ofsuchan 
event, the legislature, in effect, declares the law inex ent if the event 
should not happen, but expedient if it should happen. ‘They appeal to 
no other man or men to judge for them In relation to its present or 
future expediency. They exercise that power themselves and then pen 
form the duty which the Constitution imposes upon them.” But it 
was held that in the case of the submission of a proposed free-school 
jaw to the peopie no such event or change of circumstances affecting 
the expediency of the law was expected to happen. The wisdom or ex- 
pediency of the school act, 1 considered, did not depend on the 
vote of the people. If it was unwise or inexpedient before that vote 
was taken, itcwes equally so afterwards. The event on which the act 
was to take effect was nothing else than the vote of the people on the 
identical question which the Constitution makes it a duty of the legis- 
Jature itself to decide. The legislature has not power to make a stat- 
ute dependent on such a contingency, because it would be confiding to 
others that legislative discretion which they are bound to exercise them- 
selves and which they can not delegate or commit to any other man or 
men to be exercised. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. It has been my purpose to support the pro- 
posed submission of this question to a vote of the people of the 
District because of my belief in the general right of the people 
by a referendum vote to determine such matters for themselves; 
but the Senator is making a constitutional argument which im- 
presses me very strongly and which up to this time seems to 
me to be unanswerable. However, I recall—and it is that about 
which I wish to question the Senator, since my memory may 
not be perfect concerning the matter—that at one time Con- 
gress by appropriate legislation conferred on the people of the 
District the power of self-government in certain matters; that 
is to say, by legislation they delegated to the people of the Dis- 
trict the right to choose their own mayor or other governing 
official or officials. Assuming that that is true, I should like to 
ask the Senator whether, under the provision of the Constitu- 
tion which gives Congress exclusive jurisdiction to legislate for 
the District, if Congress could delegate the right of self-govern- 
ment in regard to matters of a municipal character, it could not 
also delegate the right to vote upon a question of such impor- 
tance as this one. 

Mr. JONES. That is probably true. I do not think they 
could do it under our Constitution, although you will find in 
many cases the courts make really a distinction with reference 
to local matters. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES. I will yield in a moment to the Senator. As 
I look at it, the District of Columbia is just like a State. 
There are no different units in it, like we have counties and 
cities, and so on, in the States. 

Mr, THOMAS. Of course the legislation to which I was 
referring was not referendum legislation. 

Mr. JONES. I understand. 

Mr. THOMAS. It was a delegation of the right of self- 
government under certain circumstances. 

Mr. JONES. If the question had been raised I do not be- 
lieve it would have been held to be constitutional. I yield to 
the Senator from California. 
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Mr. WORKS. I think it has been found necessary in all the 
States, so far as I know, to amend the constitution in order 
to permit a referendum vote. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is undoubtedly true. But what is puz- 
zling me as a legal proposition is the question whether, under 
the constitutional provision endowing Congress with exclusive 
jurisdiction to legislate for the District, it has the power to 
exercise some system of self-government, it being legal also 
to refer a matter of this kind to a vote of the people. 

Mr. WORKS. Does the Senator remember that that was 
ever held by the Supreme Court to be legal? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not know that the question was ever 
passed upon. I understand the legislation was repealed be- 
cause it was found to be appropriate to govern the District 
directly. 

Mr. WORKS. I have had some occasion to look into that 
of late, but I do not know that the question was ever sub- 
mitted to the court. I know it was found to be unwise to 
attempt to legislate for the National Capital in that way; it 
turned out to be disastrous. 

Mr. JONES. I haye looked into the matter as carefully as 
possible, and I have been unable to find any decision or any case 
that went up on the proposition. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am very confident from the Senator’s dis- . 
course that he has made considerable and exhaustive examina- 
tion. Hence, I applied to him for information. 

Mr. JONES. I tried to find if there was any case in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 5 

Oberholtzer, on The Referendum in America, at page 217, 
says: 

The unconstitutionality of laws of this character is a general prin- 
ciple so firmly established throughout the Union to-day that the legis- 
lature prefers not to run the risk of submitting its act to popular vote. 
In the case of prohibitory liquor laws and other legislative questions 
of a vexatious character it is a much more feasible plan, as I have 
noted on earlier pages, to embody the proposal in an amendment to the 
State constitution. With the liberalization of our ideas in regard to 
constitutional law, and the simplification of the process by which amend- 
ments may be submitted to popular vote, there Is little reason now why 
the legislature should pursue a course that may bring down upon itself 
the charge of having misunderstood and yiolated the charter from which 
it derives its whole authority. 

Willoughby, on The Constitution, volume 2, section 779, at 
page 234, says: 

The weight of authority, however, seems to be that the submission to the 
electorate of the entire State as to whether a measure shall or shall not 
become a law is void. 

I have here a list of States that have adopted a constiutional 
provision for a referendum and initiative, and I will read it: 

South Dakota, Utah, Oregon, Nevada, Montana, Oklahoma, Maine, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Colorado, Arizona, California, Nebraska, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Ohio, Michigan, and North Dakota. 

See also Ruling Law Cases, page 167: 


A distinction is made between matters of general and local concern 
and local and not general laws may be enacted subject to the approval of 
the voters of a particular section of the State. 

We have, as I said before, no distinction in the District of 
Columbia between localities and the State. It is for all pur- 
poses a State in itself. : 

I give citations of some cases bearing upon this matter: 


Santo v. State (Iowa), 1855-1863; American Decision, 502, 503; 
160 Massachusetts (1894), 589-696; ex parte Wall. (Cal. 1874), 17 
American Reports, 42 34; Lammart v. Lidwell (Mo., 1876), 21 


American Reports, 412; State v. Hayes, 61 New Hampshire Reports 


(1881), 264-339. 

In the last case is a full discussion of authorities, and the court 
came to the conclusion that while the principle of local govern- 
ment authorizes the granting of limited power of local legisla- 
tion to municipalities, the power of State general legislation 
can not be delegated by the Senate and House of Representatives, 
where it is vested by the Constitution. 

I wish to refer to one or two cases. I have quite a number 
here. I shall not take the time of the Senate to read them, but 
I wish to refer to one or two cases that take up this matter very 
fully. 

I have here the Sixty-sixth Ohio State Reports, page 555. 
That is the beginning of the case. It is the case of Allison 
against Garver. The syllabus is as follows: ‘ 

The act “to limit the com sation of county officers in Holmes 
County,” April 26, 1899 (93 O. L., 660), is a law of a general 
nature which does not operate uniformly throughout the State, and it 
is therefore in violation of the constitution, article 2, section 26. 

That article is the one stating that the legislative power of a 
State is vested in the senate and house of representatives: 


State ex rel. Guilbert v. Yates, ante., 546, approved and followed. 

2. An act of the eral assembly not com ng within the exceptions 
stated in the constitution, article 2, section 26, which is passed to 
take effect and be in force when a majority of the voters at an election 
shall declare in favor of a salary law, and if a majority of the voters 
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do not so declare to be void, is passed to take effect upon the approval 
of authority other than the general assembly, and it is therefore uncon- 
stitutional and void. 

At page 564 the court says: 

This act is unconstitutional, also because it is conditioned to take 
effect only upon the result of an election by the people (constitution, 
art. 2, sec. 26, second ciause). 

Mr. NORRIS. Has the Senator the Ohio constitution? 

Mr. JONES. I have not, but I examined the constitution. It 
is the general provision which says that the legislative power 
shall he vested in the legislature of the State. 

Mr. NORRIS. Like the provision in the United States Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. JONES. It is not near as strong, for the Senator will 
remember our Constitution says that exclusive legislation is 
vested in the Congress. 

As I said, it is the general provision that is found in all con- 
stitutions that the legislative power shall be vested in a general 
assembly composed of the senate and house of representatives. 
That is the language of that section. I myself have examined it. 
Section 13 of the act provides: 


The entire 8 power of the State is vested 
bly (constitution, art. 2, sec. 1), and even without the limitation con- 
tained in section 26, article 2, it could not be delegated. 

Here is the statement of the court with reference to this sec- 
tion. They say: 

It was held in Railroad Company v. Commissioners (1 Ohio St., 77, 
87), which was a case under the constitution of 1802, that the power 
of the eral assembly to pass laws could not be delegated R them to 
any other body or to the le; and this proposition is abundan 
ee by numerous authorities cited in the brief of the plain 

error, 

Then the court discusses several Ohio cases that were cited 
by the other side of the controversy and distinguishes them from 
the case at bar. 

I will put in that discussion without reading it if the Senate 
will permit me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jounson of South Dakota 
in the chair). Without objection, the matter will be inserted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

The cases of State ex rel. v. Commissioners (5 Ohio Stat., 497), Noble 
et al. v. Commissioners (5 Ohio Stat., 524), Peck v. Weddell (17 Ohio 
Stat., 1 and Newton et al. v. Commissioners 55 Ohio Stat., 618) were 
all cases in which it was required by the constitution (art. 3, sec. 30), 
before the taking effect of the laws, that they should be submitted to the 
electors of the counties to be affected thereby and adopted by a majority 
of the electors voting at such election. In each of those cases the ques- 
tion was whether some other thing than the voting was necessary before 
the law could “ take effect”; and the court held that the acts became 
law when adopted oa majority of the electors of the county, but that 
the legislative intention was that the law should not be enforced until 
the condition precedent should be performed. In Trustees v. Cherry 
et al. (8 Ohio Stat., 564) the court held that the vote which was re- 
quired was a condition precedent to make an assessment to pay for the 

ounds which the trustees were authorized by the act to purchase. In 

ordon v. State (46 Ohio Stat., 607) the act in question provided that 
it should take effect and be in force m and after its passage; but the 
question was whether the local-option provision contained in the act 
rendered it unconstitutional. The court held that the act “ was a com- 
plete law when it had passed through the several stages of legislative 
enactment and derived none of its validity from the vote of the 38 
In all its parts it is an expression of the will of the legislative depart- 
ment of the State.“ Our conclusion is that there is nothing either in 
petna or the decisions of this court contravening the view which we 

ave expressed 3 the effect of section 13 of the act (93 O. L., 
660). It affects the whole act, and the act is as if it never had been 
passed. 


Mr. JONES. Then I have a Massachusetts case. It is not 
exactly a case. It seems that in Massachusetts they had a pro- 
vision under which the legislature could call upon the members 
of the court for an opinion with reference to the constitutionality 
of proposed legislation. The legislation was submitted under 
that provision. It is found in 160 Massachusetts in the supple- 
ment. 

Mr. CLAPP. I will remind the Senator, while it is not tech- 
nically germane, that even that provision has been held void in 
other States conferring authority to submit the question to the 
court, 

Mr. JONES. This is the opinion of the justices to the house 
of representatives, at page 589. This was the question sub- 
mitted: Is it constitutional to provide, in an act granting women 
the right to vote in town and city elections, that it shall take 
effect on approval by the people? ‘That is the question which 
was submitted to the justices. 


The constitutions of different States resemble one another in many 
of their principal provisions, and it generally has been held, whenever 


the subject has come before the courts, that the J tive power 
can not be delegated by the legislature to any other y or authority, 
and that the people themselves have not retained this power except 
It is true that a gen Jaw can be passed b sie oe ey to 
take effect upon the happening of a —.—— — ether this 
subsequent event can be the adoption of the law by a vote of the 
poopie has occasioned some differences of opinion, but the weight of 
authority is that a general law can not be made to take effect in this 
manner. Whether such legislation is submitted to the people a 
proposal for a law, to be voted upon by them and to become a law if 
they approve it, or as a law to take effect if they vote to approve it, 
the substance of the transaction is that the le; tive departes di 

clines to take the responsibility of gene the law; 

e 


where they have expressly vided for it. 


there not 
in } tion. The various 
ts adoption have not 
chan its character in this bey faery By the second and ninth 
articles of amendments to the constitution, an act constituting a town 
or towns a city ernment can be passed only with the consent of 
the inhabitants of such town or towns, and specific amendments to 
the constitution proposed by the general court must be sumbitted 
to the qualified voters of the Commonwealth. A city charter re- 
sembles a State constitution in this, that the government of the town 
is made by the charter a representative government, and it was 
originally declared that the people alone have a right to institute 
government and to change it. Declaration of Rights, article 7. These 
amendments, as well as the other amendments to the constitution, 
indicate no intention of having laws submitted to the people for 
adoption or rejection. 

‘or these reasons, we are of opinion that the first question should 
be answered in the negative. 


This is signed by Walbridge A. Field, Charles Allen, James M. 
Morton, and John Lathrop. Then there is a dissenting opinion 
signed by Oliver Wendell Holmes, jr., and then another opinion 
quoted, which I want to put in my remarks, at page 596, to the 
same effect as the others I have read, signed by Marcus P. 
Knowlton. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be inserted, without 
objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


In adopting the constitution the ple of the Commonwealth estab- 
lished a representative vernment consisting of three departments, 
the executive, the legislative, and the judicial. In these all the power 
originally residing in the people was vested and 1 all the 
functions of the vernment are to be performed. framers of 
the constitution did not seek to establish a pure 3 they 


governor and 
to the legislature, subject 


roval of 
and the interpretation of Lol paid 


that 


purpose. The members of each of jepartments of the govern- 
ment are charged with the duty of doing that which belongs to their 
department. They can not delegate their official wer 670 others. 


The governor is not a mere agent of the people who can refuse to 
assume the responsibility of action in matters within his d tment 
and put upon the electors as his principals the duty of deciding for 
him whether his actions shall be of one Find or another. He is for 
time the repository of all the power of the people in those matters 
which belong to his office. He must do his official duty, and there 
is no way in which he can shift the burden of the executive business 
from his shoulders to those of the people of the Commonwealth. If an 
application for the pardon of a criminal is made to him he can not 
relieve himself of responsibility br: entering an order that the rdon 
shall be granted if the people of the State, at a meeting called for the 
purpose, vote in favor of it. 

A judge who under the constitution derfves all his power from the 
people can not refer back to the people the cases which he is called upon 
to decide. He can not enter a decree that this case shall be decided 
for the plaintiff, or this law shall be declared unconstitutional if a 
majority of the people so decide upon the submission of the question 
to them at their next election. The sole power to t pardons is in 
the governor, and the sole power to decide judicial controversies is 
in the judges. By the bestowal of this power the adoption of their 
constitution the people were divested of that which was towed, and 
it can be restored to them by nobody so long as the constitution re- 
mains unchanged 


sentatives a 


CA 
together after due deliberation, are to complete the 
work of Sack 


laws as seem to them good. 


of such a question to an 

The reasons which tnduced our forefathers to adopt such a system 
might be considered at great length, but we are not now so much con- 
cerned with the reasons for their action as with the nature and effect 
of it. The important fact is that their scheme of government was 
intended to cover the whole field, and it leaves no place for the people 
in 1 enactment of laws, except as they speak ugh their repre- 
sentatives. 

In the interpretation of similar constitutions in other States there 
is a great weight of judicial authority in favor of this view. ions 
in accordance with it have been made by the courts of last resort in 
New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylva Delaware, Indiana, lowa, 
Missouri, lifornia, and Texas. 


1916. 
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Mr. JONES. Then I have a case from the State of Iowa— 
Santo against State, found at page 497 in Sixty-third American 
Decisions, This case was on a local-option proposal. I desire to 
read a brief paragraph at page 502: 


We will first consider the question relating to the submission of an 
act to a vote of the people; and on this subject we entertain no doubts. 
The general assembly can not legally submit to the people the propost- 
tion whether an act should become a law or not, and the people have 
no power, in their primary or individual capacity, to make laws. They 
do this by representatives. There is no doubt of the authority of the 
legislature to pass an act to take effect upon a contingency. But what 
is a contingency in this sense and connection? It is some event inde- 
pendent of the will of the law-making power, as exercised in making 
the law. or some event over which’ the legislature has not control. 

For instance, the embargo laws and their cessation were made to 
depend upen the action of foreign powers in relation to certaia decrees. 
The will of the lawmaker is not a Sanopa in relation to himself. 
It may be such In relation to another and external power, but to call 
it so in relation to himself is an abuse of language. ow, if the people 
are to say whether or not an act shall become a law, they become, or 
are put in the place of, the lawmaker. And here is the constitutional 
objection. Their will is not a contingency upon which certain things 
are or are not to be done under the law, but it becomes the determining 
power whether such shall be the law or not. 


It seems to me there is no way of getting around the logic 
there presented. The law that is proposed here will not be 
a Jaw unless the people approve it. The people make it; Con- 
gress does not make it, and it is not proposed that Congress 
shall make it. The opinion proceeds: 


This makes them the “legislative authority,” which, by the Consti- 
tution, is vested in the Senate and House of Representatives and not 
in the people. 

I ask leave to continue the quotation, pages 502 to 505, 
which I have marked, without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


It can not be considered necessary to argue concerning the submis- 


sion of acts of incorporation to the acceptance of the corporators. 
These are private matters, and not a part of the public law of the land. 
It is a question of private interest only whether certain persons shall 


become a corporation; and, in the case of a strictly private one, prob- 
ably the legislature could not make them such against their assent. 
And in the case of municipal corporations, they are, in the legal sense, 
private; and so they are in a common sense, to all practical intents. 

It is a question for the local community alone to determine whether 
they will te incorporated or whether they will be so as a town or city. 
This distinction is made practically, always and everywhere, whether 
it be founded in strict logic or not. The constitution prescribes the 
manner in which bills shall become laws, and acts or laws can be 
enacted in no other way. A certain body or department is created for 
this pu , and no other has the est au 2 that sopes 
Artide of the constitution is, in part, as follows: The powers of the 


thority of this State shall be vested in a senate and a house of 805 
sentatives, which shall be designated the General Assembly of the State 
of Iowa, and the style of their laws shall be: Be it enacted by the 
General Assembly of the State of Iowa.“ How is a law enacted? 
Section 16 of the same article directs that bills may originate in 
either house, except,” etc. ; and “ every bill, Bering panes bot houses, 
shall be signed by the speaker and president of their respective houses. 
And section 17 provides that “every bill which shall ve 
genera! assembly shall, before it becomes a law, be presented to the 
governor. If he approve, he shall sign it; but if not, he shall return it 
with his objections,” ete. Then follow directions as to how it shall 
become a law. notwithstanding the governor's objections. It will be 
observed that there are under the constitution but three departments 
of the government; that the legislative department consists of the 
senate and house of representatives, and the paves do not constitute a 
portion of it; and that laws are enacted “by the general assembly.” 
This is the mode provided by the constitution for making laws. A Dill 
becomes an act or a law in the above manner or it never becomes such. 
A vote of the people can not make it me 2 law, nor can it prevent 
it becoming one. After a bill has thus passed the two houses and re- 
ceived the approval of the governor, and thus becomes a law by the 
constitution, how can a vote of the people affect it? As well might this 
court submit the decision of these causes to a vote of the people of the 
State, or of a judicial district, or the governor his pardoning power. 
{f there is any efficacy in a vote of the ple in passing a law, then, of 
course, it can be repealed only by a vote. 

What effect, then, had the yote of the le? None at all, in a legal 
sense or manner. The constitution made it an act of the general as- 
sembly when it had passed the two houses and received the proper sig- 
natures. But it is argued that the eighteenth section, submitting the 
act to a vote, is pats of the act, and so becomes a law with the rest. 
The answer to this is that if the general assembly has no 85 to 
submit such a question, then such a provision is void, and it will follow 
that either the whole act or the section ar the objectionable 
matter is null and void. The following are authorities on both sides 
of the question of submitting acts to a vote of the people. the follow- 
ing hold it constitutional: State of Vermont v. Parker (26 Vt., 857); 
Johnson v. Rich (9 Barb., 680). The following hold it unconstitutional : 
Thorne v. Cramer (15 Id., 112); Bradley v. Baxter Ge: 22; S. C. 
1 Am. Law Reg., 688); Barto v. Himrod (8 N. F., 488; 59 Am. Dec, 
506) ; Rice v. Foster (4 Harr. (Del.), 479); People v. Collins (3 Mich. 
343; S. C., 2 Am. Law Reg., 591) ; Commonwealth v. McWilliams (11 
Pa. St., 61); Parker v. Commonwealth (6 Id., 507; 47 Am. Dec., 480). 

This leads us to the next step, Which is, whether the whole act, or the 
the elghteenth section only, is invalid. It is assumed, for the present, 
that the matter was submitted to the people in the largest and broadest 
sense, This is unconstitutional and void. But an act void in t is 
not necessarily void for the whole. If sufficient remains to ect its 
object, without the ald of the invalid portion, the latter only shall be 
rejected, and the former shall stand. This doctrine is clearly main- 
tained in the Massachusetts cases: Fisher v. McGirr, and other cases 
(1 omy F m. Dec., 381) ; Campbell v. Mississippi Union Bank (6 
How. Miss.), 625); State v. Cox (8 Ark., 436); Commonwealth v, 


Kimball (24 Pick., 361; 35 Am. Dec., 326) ; Norris r. Boston (4 Met., 
288); Clark v. Ellis (2 Blackf., 10). Now, the prohibitory act of Iowa 
is a complete act in all its parts, without the eighteenth section sub- 
mitting it to the people. No part depends for its efficacy or practica- 
bility on that section. It can be carried Into effect as well without it 
as witb it. ‘That section relates to nothing but the vote, the returns, 
ising of the result, and like matters. Testing this act, then, by 
he same rules which are applied to others, we see no reason why the 
whole act should be declared unconstitutional and void. It was not 
the vote of the people which was unconstitutional, but it was the sub- 
mission to the people; and that part of the act was and is inyalid if it 
submitted the question whether it should be the law or not; and the 
vote was to a legal intent nugatory. It effected nothing. The act 
would haye been law had the vote been against it. Why the courts of 
some States have held an act submitted to the people to be void rather 
than the mere act of submission, as in the case of the New York school 
law, does not clearly appear. Under our constitution and laws there 
pon to be no difficulty, as will be shown in the next step of our in- 
quiry. 

Mr. JONES. I have one more decision here I will call at- 
tention to, because it is comparatively recent. This is the case 
of Wright against Cunningham, in One hundred and fifteenth 
Tennessee, at page 445, and this was a liquor statute. At page 
458 the court says: 


The act may provide upon its face that this duty of compliance may 
depend upon the happening of a condition or contingency. t has been 
so held in this State (State v. T. C. I. & R. R. Co., 16 , 136) ; and 
this rule is general. 

The controversy in the authorities arises over the nature of the 
condition or contingency, specifically whethér a favorable vote of the 
people may be made the condition. On the one hand, it is said that 
the event must be such as, in the judgment of the legislature, affect 
the question of the expediency of the law, and that upon this question 
the legislature must exercise its own judgment definitely and finally, 
and can appeal to no other man or men to judge for them. 


It cites several cases and then quotes a dissenting opinion 
following the contrary view in different cases, which I will put 
in the Recorp with my remarks but will not take the time of the 
Senate to read now. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Per Ruggles, C. J., in Barto v. Himrod (8 N. Y., 483; 59 Am. Dec., 
506; Cooley, Const. . (7th ed.), 239 8 The point was thus put b 
Reed. J., in his dissenting opinion in ul v. Gloucester Co. Circul 
Judge (50 N. J. Law, 585; 15 Atl., 272; 1 L. R. A., 86): The dit- 
ference between the statutes upon a valid contingency and those 
based upon a contingency void as a yt at ye of legislative wer 
may, I think, be clearly stated. The first is a statute ordaining a 
fixed rule of civil conduct applying to a certain prescribed condition of 
fact which 1 in futuro. The last is a statute which leaves 
to the people the power to say whether, when such a rule has been 


(15 Atl, 286; 1 L. R. A., 96.) The op 


State v. Parker (26 


and le; 
the object and purpose of the statute as not to be a mere idle and arbi- 
trary one. * It seems to me that the distinction attempted 
between the 1 1 7 K ofa pular vote and other future contin- 
encies is without all just foundation in sound policy or sound reason- 
g, and that it has too often been made more from necessity than 
choice, rather to escape from an overwhelming analogy than from 
any obvious difference in principle in the two classes of cases; for 
22 one may. find any number of cases in the legislation of Con- 
gress where statutes have n made dependent upon the shifting char- 
acter of the revenue laws, or the navigation laws, or commercial 
rules, edicts, or restrictions of other countries. In same, perhaps, 
those laws are made by representative bodies, or it may be by the peo- 
le of these States, and in others by the lords of the treasury or the 
boards of trade, or by the proclamation of the sovereign; and in all 
these cases no question can made of the perfect legality of our acts 
of Congress being made dependent upon such contingencies. It is, in 
fact, the only possible mode of meeting them, unless Congress is kept 
constantly in session. The same is true of acts of Congress by which 
power is vested in the President to levy sop and draw money from 
the Public Treasury upon the 8 of a declaration or act of 
war committed by some foreign State, Kingdom, Empire, prince, or 
potentate.” In Smith v. Janesville (26 Wis., 291), Dixon, C. J., states 
the matter as follows: “ But it is said that the act is yold, or at least 
so much of it as tains to the taxation of shares in national banks, 
because it was submitted to a vote of the people, or provided that it 
should take effect only after approval by a majority of the electors 
voting on the subje:t at the next 1 election. his was no more 
than providing that the act should take effect on the happening of a 
certain future contingency, that contingency being a popular vote in 
its favor. No one doubts the general power of the legislature to make 
such regulations and conditions as it pleases with regard to the takin: 
effect or operation of laws. They may be absolute or conditional an 
contingent; and if the latter, they may take effect on the happening 
of any event which is future and uncertain. Instances of this kind 
of legislation are not infrequent. The law of Congress suspending the 
writ of habeas corpus during the late rebellion is one, and several 
others are referred to in the case [n re Richard Oliver (17 Wis., 681). 
It being conceded that the legislature possesses this general power, 
the only question here would seem to be whether a vote of the people 
in favor of a law is to be excluded from the number of those future 
contingent events upon which it maybe provided that it shall take 
effect. A similar question was before this court in a late case (State 
ex rel. Attorney General v. O'Neill, Mayor, etc., 24 Wis., 149) and was 
very elaborately discussed. We came u mously to the conclusion in 
that case that a provision for a vote of the electors of the city of 
Milwaukee in fayor of an act of the legislature before it should take 
effect was a lawful contingency, and t the act was valld. That 
was a law affecting the people of Milwaukee particularly, while this 
was one affecting the people of the whole State. There the law was 
submitted to the voters of that city, and here it was submitted to 
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those of the State at large. What was the difference 8 the two 
cases? It is manifest, on principle, that there Sor not be an 

It is perceived that the illustration given by Redfield, 85 > i falls 
directly within the description of the admissible contingencies re- 
ferred to by Ruggles, C. J., and Reed, J., which may be selected in 
advance by the legislature as determining the expediency of putting 
into operation the provisions of a given law, without recourse to 
the decision of the people of the State or country who are to be affected 
by that law, and whereby a vote may make the law operative or not, 
according to their own views of policy or expediency, without regard 
to the grounds on which the legislators acted in passing or proposing 
the law; in the former class of cases the act becoming a law and be- 
coming operative by virtue of the authority of the legislature itself, 
and in the latter 5 reduced to a mere proposition to the electorate 
of a State, and becoming operative as a law by virtue only of the action 
of such electorate. It is also perceived that Dixon, C. J., offers the 
same class of illustrations and one other, the last being the case of 
a town or city voting to accept or reject a law provided by the legis- 
lature for a specified locality in a State, a municipal corporation of 
the State, a point to which we shall return later. 

We incline to the views expressed by Ruggles, C. J., and Reed, J. 

Judge Cooley, in his work on Constitutional Limitations, "while 

pring. his personal opion that the rule championed by Red- 

1 and Dixon, C. is the sounder ona et concedes in his 
text that the opposite aa ‘has the weight of cial opinion in its 
favor, so far as sa 3 laws applica le to a whole State. 
(id., Tth ed., pp. 168, 2 See to the same effect 25 e 
contained in the Opinion of the Judges in re ey es 125 and State 
Women (160 „ 586; 36 N. E., 488; a L. R. e lor are 
ex rel. v. Forkner (94 lows. ae 62 2 N. W., 772 

125) ; A 5 ere 2 aAa 


Am. Rep, 0 


(8 lowa, 82 Dec., 487) ; ; State 

8 Beneke yo Rosen 203); ; State v. Wilcox &s Ao., 458); Gibson v. 
Mason (5 Nev., 283); State v. Hayes (61 N. H., 264); Thorne v. 

Cramer (15 Barb. N. . De 112) ; Barto v. supra r ay bess v. 

Stout Hes Barb. 1 I.), 349); Parker v. Com. (6 Pa., 

Dec., Cin., ete. 13. Co. v. Clinton (1 Ohio St., 77); . v. 


Celine 0 Mich., 343). 
But the great majori of the cases seem to favor the constitutionali 
of what are termed “local-option laws,” under which the people o 
a county, city, or town are 8 to decide by a popular vote 
whether a given statute, providing police regulations in respect of the 
sale of intoxicating liquors, the running of live stock at ma Lima —ꝗ— 
shall be operative in such county, city, or — 3 Con 

Tth ed., 172-174; 19 Am. & Eng. Ency. Law . 488-4 

We have read and conside such of tea as sy 7 8 
sible to us, and in the discussions contained in the majority and 
minority opinions appearing in these cases we have had the benefit 
sr many oe authorities not 3 accessible, and we have atten- 

sidered the grounds on which the numerical weight of au- 

thority is is rested. It would be a useless consumption of e to at- 

the fimt a discussion of these cases—indeed, an impossible task within 
th poy of a judicial opinion. 

Suffice it to say that questions of State 3 Wied aren 
a very important sense, peculiarly local, and every on 
the court of last resort must decide for itself 5 ee oe the con- 
stitution under which it exists and the validity of laws enacted by 
the legislative branch of the government. The decisions of other courts 
construing constitutions containing provisions can be, at most, 
qa suggestive and advisory. 

Upon the subject of a popular vote to determine whether a legis- 
lative act shall be effective within a given d of the State, 
one constitution contains the 23 CRN 

article 2, section 29, it is provi E The general assem) ay 
shail have N to authorize the several counties and incorporat 
towns in t State to impose taxes for cn and e e oe ow ur- 
poses, re tively, in such manner as shall be pres 
ut the credit of no county, city, or town shall be a pe 
leaned ‘to or in aid of any person, comers 17 association, or corpora- 
tion, except upon an election to be first held by the qualified voters of 
such county, city, or town, and the assent of three-fourths of the votes 
cast at d election. Nor shall any county, 5 or town become a 
stockholder with others in any ranean association, or corporation, 
except upon a like election and the assent of a like majority 

By article 10, section 2, it is provided: “ No part of a aots mhal 
be faken off to form a new county, or a part thereof, without the 
consent of two-thirds of the Se pre g i voters in such part taken off; 
and where an old county is reduced for 3 of forming a new 
one, the seat of justice in said old SDENT. not be removed without 
the concurrence of two-thirds of both branches of the legislature, nor 
shall the seat of justice of any county be removed without the con- 
currence of two-thirds of the qualified 2 of the county.“ 

By article 2, section 1, it was provided that: “The powers of the 
government shall be divided into three Alstinet departments— the 
legislative, executive, and judicial.” 

By section 2 it was provided that: 
to one of these departments shall exercise an 
BONERS, to either of the others, except in 
and permitted.” 


PEOPLE THROUGH LEGISLATURES ONLY WAY TO AMEND CONSTITUTION, 


Mr. JONES. The only power reserved in our National Con- 
stitution is the power of the people to vote upon amendments. 
That, even, is not reserved to the people of the District of 
Columbia in our National Constitution. The only power that 
can amend the Constitution of the United States is that of the 
people of the different States of the Union acting through their 
legislatures, or it may be submitted through conventions. The 
court says: 


The only the po of eters which was reserved to 
vote 


No person or persons belonging 
of the powers proper] 
e cases herein direc 


tal rights embraced ia = the Bill 0 
one of which N —— embraced in 23. upon 
lation. That section declares “that the 7 have a right, = 
peaceable manner, to assemble together regi the common good, 
3 their representatives, and to * to those invested with — 


onl 


powers of government for redress of grievances, or other purposes, by 
address or remonstrance,” 

It is a 55 principle that the 1 
all powers of legislation, except in so far as 
the 3 of the 
a cation. 
80, S. W., 790.) 


istature of a State has 
t may be restrained — 
tate or of the United States, ex 4 20 or 

(Redistricting Cases, 111 Tenn., í 291, 202. 


IA is ni Aa Set le which should be recalled at this stage of 
the discussion, viz: That legislative power can not be delegated except 
in those special instances in which the Constitution itself authorizes 
such delegation or those sanctioned by immemorial usage originating 
anterior to the constitution and continuing unquestioned thereunder, 


And all the cases that apparently held that the legislative 
power can be delegated are as a matter of fact based upon that 
principle of the law as declared by this court: 


The immemorial umae referred to has found its expression in only 
two forms: Firstly, in the powers conferred u; epon municipal NN 
tions in their several charters, and by general statutes applying to 
such corporations and pertaining to the ordering and ad 9 
of their local affairs; secondly, in the powers conferred upon the 
quarterly count. courts of the several counties of the State for the 
management of local matters. It is said in our cases that the 3 
of the State are municipa 


Heisk., 666 ; Co. v. pees 2 240; Redistricting 
Cases, 111 hennos 253-257, 80 8. W., We tSo) The o 0 wer to 
elegate legislative functions to the counties is not only 7 found 


in ancient usage, but aiso may be 
Constitution, which provides, oe 
legislature shall have the right to vest such powers in the courts of 
justice, with regard to private and local affairs, as may be expedient.” 
But in delegating the 8 mentioned to municipal corporations 
prey , or to counties, ture has always under our system 
with the governing N of these or; tions as the repre- 
sentatives of the constituent le and not N, with the people 
themselyes. Nor is the principle gearr Ea orce of the well- 
th n, or surrender of munici- 

— the vote of the people 


embraced in an t or posed munici peas (Coole: pons. Lim, 
7th ed., 165, 166; — 9. v. — a 3 6 Be N 
any more than by the ‘or 


ch may subsequently be ered 


We see no difference in 3 ple between making the a 
efficacy of an act of the legi ve dependent eth the con cy of 
a favorable vote of the whole 5 5 the State (which we 
have seen can not be done) and oe oe an act de- 


3 upon the favorable vote 7 a e yns and there is none, 
diference can oe be found in as Many cases in other 
jurisdictions hold, t the powers —.— upon such to 

F police The nature of the wers 


conferred may have, and no — 
in 8 whether they shall 
no influence in fixing the method cachet at ch they shall be 


Whether a 1 ative act embrace police pores or other wers, 
rights, or duties, at last it is but a Perila act, and to be valid 
must square th the Constitution in all All legislative acts, 
regardless of their contents or of their relative importan 2 — pass 
the same ordeal, not one, from a constitutional dpoin en- 
titled to more consideration, or subjected to more stringent limia ons, 


or to be treated with more leniency eae any other, must be meas- 
ured with the same measure. 

On these grounds we are of the opinion that, under our Constitu- 
tion, no legislative act can be so framed as that it must derive its 
efficacy from a popular vote. To pr valid it must leave the hands of the 
legislature complete; not in the sense that it must go into effect at 
once, it is true, but it must at its birth bear the 3 of soverei; 
and speak the sovereign will. If it contain within itself a condition 
or a contingency suspending to some future time, or to the happening 
of some future event, its tear force as a rule of action or con- 
duct of the 8 for whom it was 8 that itself as, or that 
event must one selected — A tirien one the 
happening o: which shall —.— it ime immedia t that the 
Rory ee of the power inherent in the act shail cease, * that it 
shall at once become operative as a rule of conduct for the government 
of the people. Obviously, if the contingen gency selected be the favorable 
Ley of nio peo 5 who are to be governed by the law, it is that vote 

hich ma tute efficacious as a law and not the antecedent 
will of tl rg legislature, the constitutional lawmaking Fagot t is 
said in some of the cases that the vote is the effect of the law, and 
not the law the effect tof, the vote; but we think this is a mere play 
on words, since it is clear that, if all laws were made dependent upon 
such a contingency, representative constitutional government wo be 


estroyed. 
It H the purpose of our institutions, so far as they concern legis- 
lative bodies, that the popelee will should. find expression in the laws 


enacted by such bodies be accomplished, however, under 


the Constitution, by —.— 5 to those nar whose 
views on pa c known and whose faithfulness is 
approved, and by petition Pand by instructions formulated in popular 


assemblies and forwarded 2 he AIDA RIU pew er, and by retiring 7 — 
ublic life those who fail to truly munna ata ‘their constituents, an 
y sending in their stead others who will anf Aan what has been 

undone and correct what has been wrongfully done. 

In Seventeenth American Reports is. found the decision in the 
case of Ex parte Wall, Forty-eighth California, page 279, from 
which I quote the following: 

But it does not follow that a statute may be made ie take effect 115 


the ha ing of any subsequent event which may 
The * must be one which shall produce such a Kt of circum- 


been lett 
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in the exercise of their own judgm 
be wise * ¢;pedient that the law shall take efe 


stances as that the J/awmak 
r. The ic er to others 


occu slature can not 
of deciding 


or is not expedient. 
the | 
As 


in futuro. On the 1 * — of the 
lature must -exercise its own judgment 
be made to take effect on the occurrence of an event, the legisla 
must declare the law expedient if the event shall happen, but inex- 
pedient if it shall not happen- They can appeal to no other man or 
men to judge for them in relation to its present or future pre- 
priety or emit ogy Ay they mus: exercise that power themselves, and 
thus perform the duty imposed upon them by the constitution. But, in 
case of a law to take effect, if it shall be approved by a ular vote, 
no event affecting the eney of the law is o happen. 
The expediency or wisdom of the law, abstractly considered, does not 
a d on a vote of the people. If it is unwise before the vote is 
taken, it is equally unwise afterward. The legislature has no more 


right to refer such a question to the whole peop e than to a single in- 
dividual. ‘The people are sovereigns, but their sovereignty must be 
exer in the mode pointed out by the constitution, ( o v. Him- 


rod, 8 N. X., 483; Rice v. Foster, 4 Harr., 479.) 

It was argued that the general statute which prohibits the sale 
of 5 liquors without license and the local option” statute 
shoald be read as one law, and so reading them, that it is not left to 
pular vote to give effect to the law, but only to determine 
er licenses shall issued under the law. This 
to have $ ed by the Supreme Court of New Jerse 
v. Morris Common P 30 N. J., 72; S. C., 13 Am. Rep., N 
a ‘statute was -sustain whiċh, in itself, contained a prohibition of 
sales without license, and then left to the le in town meeting. to 
say whether licenses should be granted. he supreme court of that 
State, after stating the test to be whether the enactment, when it 
passed from the hands of the lawgivers, had taken the form of a com- 
plete law, said; It (the statute) denounces as a misdemeanor, the 
selling of liquor without license; so far it is positive and free from 
any contingency; it is left to the popular vote to determine, not 
whether it should be lawful to sell without license, but whether the 
contingency should arise under which licenses should be granted.” 
The New Jersey statute left the option whether licenses should or 
should not be granted to the people in “town meeting.” The difference 
between the action of towns, as local governments, and a submission 
to the voters living in an t torial subdivision of a county, 
will be hereinafter pointed out. do not think, however, that the dis- 
tinction asserted by the Supreme Court of New Jersey can be main- 
tained. A law vng in operation authorizing the business of retailing 
liquors, provided a license be first obtained, the legislature enacts that 
the 3 of a town shall determine whether any license shall be 
erence. Rip determine that licenses shall not be granted, none 
can ssued. 


It is plain in such case that the lawmakers do not intend to estab- 
lish the new rule, until it shall have other sanction and allowance than 
that of the legislature itself. Licenses were gran 
vd 7 — = prohibited only by a new law. But in 

e 


not be gran but leaves it to the popular vote to determine the very 
— te which the legislature must determine for themselves, in 
order aire effect to the law. 

It is certain that the sections of the general revenue law relating to 
licenses to vendors of liquors, remain in force until the vote is counted 
and announced, as required by the statute; it is equally certain (if the 
statute is valid) that these sections cease to have force from the time 
the vote is announced, if the jority is against license. By whom, in 
such case, are the provisions of the revenue law repealed or suspended— 
by the legislature or by the people of the town? 

And we are thus — cb to another question: Can this law be sus- 
tained as in effect conferring on “towns” the power of regulating 
within their limits the sale of intoxicating liquors? 

In determining this question I do not deem it necessary to decide 
any of the following: 

1, Can ‘the officers ot a city or town be em ered to regulate the 
sale of intoxicating liquors; and, If so, can they prohibit the sale in 
certain quantities under the power to regulate it? 

2. Can a city or town, by ordinance or by law, make that a criminal 
offense which is legalized by the general laws of that State? 

„Does an act of the legislature authorizing a by-law, the effect of 
which is to relieve those making sales of more than five gallons, within 
the town, from the payment of a license tax, which those engaged in 
the same b ess outside of the town are obliged to pay, violate the 
provision of the constitution: “All laws of a general nature must have 
a uniform operation“? 

4. Would a law be unconstitutional which conferred n power upon 
the officers of a county or town, to be exercised at the option of the 
officers, provided the people of the county or town should vote in favor 
of the exercise of the power by the officers? 

It is enough to say this statute can not be sustained as conferring 
on the towns ‘the power referred to, because no “towns” have ever 
been created in this State. 

Our constitution, in terms, makes it the imperative duty of the 
legislature to create certain local governments. The legislature shall 
establish a system of county and town governments, which shall be 
as nearly uniform as practicable throughout the State.“ Article 11, 
section 4. It shall be the duty of the legislature to provide for the 
organization of cities and incorporated villages,” etc. Article 4, see- 
tion 37. The behest of the constitution as to“ town“ will be obeyed 
when a system of town governments shall be established by law. When 
the system shall be established, the towns may make such rules or 
by-laws as they shall be authorized to make by statutes which shall 

ve them life and entity. The bestowal on them of the power to make 
proper local rules or by-laws will not be a delegation of legislative 

wer conferred on the senate and assembly, use, as was said in 
Toughton v. Austin, supra, the exercise of such power by the counties, 
towns, cities. and incorporated villages, is the same con- 


y 
stitution which confers the general legislative power upon ‘the State: 
legislature. * } 


LEGISLATURES CAN NOT DELEGATE AUTHORITY. 

In the case of Lammert, appellant, against Lidwell, Sixty-see- 

ond Missouri, page 188, found in Twenty-first American Reports. 
page 411, I quote from the decision of the court as follows: 


the general assembly, 


es, ‘They must exercise the l tive authority in the enactment 
of laws and they can not delegate their trust. The legislature can net 
propose a law and sub to the le to pass or reject it by a general 
vote, for that would amount to le; tion by the people. uta law 


may be passed, which is complete in itself, to take 
ency or upon the hap ing of an event. 

e question has been bef is court upon several occasions, and 
the line of distinction has been drawn in reference to the different char- 
acter of such laws. There is a general law upon the statute in regard 
to the incorporation of towns, investing the county courts with power 
to declare them 3 upon the performance of certain conditions 
by the inhabitants. law was contested for the reason that it was 
a delegation of er and that the proceedings of the court 
were | tive their ¢ cter. But the statute was decided to- be 
valid on the Poller a that ‘the corporation derived all its power from 
the law and t the court merely gave the law application when cer- 
tain conditions were performed by the inhabitants. (Kayser v. Bremen, 
State v. Weatherby, 45 id. 17.) So, acts of the legislature 

Cities, and counties to subscribe stock in corporations 
expenses for erent purposes have been uniformly upheld. 
The validity of such laws has never been doubted since the decision in 
the City and County of St. Louis v. Alexander, 23 Mo., 483. The pro- 
vision the statute authorizing cities and towns to organize for school 

jurposes, upon a vote of the ple, has been declared constitutional 

State v. Wilcox, 45 Mo. 452), and the township organization law 

not to be liable to any objection, as it was a law which 

took effect from and after its passage, and where a majority of the 

vo in a county voted for it, their votes did not create the law, but 
laced the county voting for it within its provisions. (Town. Organ. 
We 55 Mo., 


ating municipal corporate or imposing liabilities upon ‘municipalities, 
e 


ect in a future con- 


become inoperative in such county for the period fied in such order; 
and ther n order the roads to be opened and kept in good 

under the laws heretofore in force, or the special acts on the subject 
of roads and highways, were adjudged to be unconstitutional and void 
in this court, as att ting to confer eee the county courts legisla- 
tive power. (State v. Fields, 17 Mo., 529.) 

In one of the leading cases on the subject (Barto v. Himrod, 4 Seld 
483) the Legislature of New York framed a school law and submitted 
it to the people, one section providing that“ the electors shall determine 
by ballot at the annual election to held in November next whether 
this act shall become a law"; and a further provision was made, in 
another section, that in case a majority of all the votes cast should be 
against the law, then the act should be null and void; but if the majority 
was in favor of the law, then the act should become a law and take 
“fect. It was held that the law was unconstitutional; that the legis- 
lature had no power to submit a pro iaw to the people, nor had 
the people power to bind each other by it. The Legislature of Delaware 

ssed an act to authorize the citizens of the several counties of the 


rity should be cast in 
then licenses might be ted in the county so 


The court in that State held that the act was void, as an ate 
So, Pennsylvania, a license law was held unconstitutional on similar 
gro E 0 ker b. Com., 6 
cently discussed in New Jersey in a case t of the 
local-option law of that State, and the law was held to be constitutional 
on the ground that municipal corporations and townships, or the people 
thereof ac collectively, might be invested with authority to regu- 
late or prohibit the retail of intoxicating liquors. (State v. ‘Morris 
Com. Pl., 7 Vroom., 72; S. C., 13 
the decisi 


If it is left to ‘the contingency of pat Soha vote to 
it shall take effect, it is not the will of the lawmakers but the voice 
of their constituents which molds the rule of action. If the vote is 
in ‘the affirmative, it is law; if in the negative, it isnot law. The vote 
makes or defeats the la thus the 


W. and 
t of which they have d 


ple are permitted unlawfully 


to resume the ri vested themselves, by a written 

constitution, to declare by their own direct action what shall tie law. 
er ing this course of a ment, the cout declared, upon an 

examination of the act under ideration, that the test was whether 
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the enactment, when it passed from the hands of the lawgiver, had taken 
the form of a complete law, and it was decided t it was a complete 
law. It denounced as a misdemeanor the selling of liquor without a 
license, so far as it was positive and free from any contingency. It 
left to the popular vote to determine, not whether it should be lawful 
to sell without license, but whether the contingencies should arise 
under which license might be granted. 

Our form of government is a democracy, but it is a representative 
democracy. It is impracticable for the people to assemble in mass to 
make laws, hence the power was delegated to representatives chosen 
for that purpose It is not only the right of the representatives, when 
assembled in the legislature, to make laws, but it is their 8 to do so. 
When the people, through the Constitution, delegated the lawmaking 
power te the legislature, it conferred an authority and imposed a duty 
which could not be exercised by any other body of men. Therefore, 
every law, to have any binding force or validity, must, when it ema- 
nates from the legislative body, have the form and character of a com- 
plete enactment. It must operate by virtue of the legislative authority 
and not depend upon popular action or the ropes suffrdges for its 
vitality. If the Jaw is regularly enacted according to the prescribed 
forms of legislative procedure, it may well be allowed to depend upon 
contingencies for its operation upon classes or localities, but it can not 
be made to depend for its existence upon any other than the legislative 
will. 

Is the law we are now considering in reference to the restraint of 
animals a valid law or is it a mere proposition to the people of certain 
counties to make it a law if they see proper to do so? It is very evl- 
dent that it can have no existence or obligatory force unless the same be 
imparted to it by a vote of the people. The title to the act does not 

urport to be the title of a general law or of a legislative enactment, 
Put it declares that it is an act to prevent domestic animals from run- 
ning at large in those counties which, by a majority vote, may devide to 
agree thereto; not an act of the legislature, but an act of the counties 
which may in reality adopt it. The title is a fair index and exponent 
of the true intent and meaning of the law. The first section provides 
that the county court of any county may submit to the voters the ques- 
tion of restraining domestic animals, and then it is declared in the secon} 
section that, if a majority of the votes in any county is in favor of the 
restraint, then it shall be unlawful in that county for animals to rua 
at large, according to the provisions of the third section. The fourth 
section prohibits the county court from ordering a special election for 
the adoption of the law oftener than once in cach year. In other words, 
this last section gives the voters of cach county the authority, once 
in each year, to determine whether they will enact a law for their 
special benefit. If they decline, under the provisions of the first and 
second sections to legislate on the subject, then the law has no existence. 
The law is entirely given t in its nature, and whilst under the construc- 


tion that has been given to the clause in the Constitution in regard to 
special legislation, it has been held that the legislature was to judge 
whether the special law was needed or was applicable, it was at the 
most of even this construction a legislative discretion, and could be 
exercised only by the legislature. But here the legislature does not 
assume that, even in its opinion, the law is eet 4 in a given or 
particular county, It remits the question wholly to the county itself. 
The second, or amendatory act, is made entirely applicable to St. Louis 
County, and by the act the people of the county determine for them- 
selyes whether they shall enact a special law. It is true the last-named 
act does not provide for a new clection, but the law only has any force 
or existence at all in the county by virtue of the election in the first 
instance. In examining the whole act I am unable to arrive at any 
other conclusion than that the law depends altogether on a vote of tke 
people and that it should be declared void as being an attempt to 
exercise the lawmaking power by a body other than the legislature. 

1 therefore think the judgment should be reversed. All the judges 
concur except Judge Vorles, who is absent, Judgment reversed. 


In Sixty-first New Hampshire Reports, page 329, I find that 
the court has this to say in the case of State against Hayes: 


In the organization of the State government, for reasons by them 
deemed sufficient, the people vested the supreme legislative power not 
in themselves, but in certain agents, as a personal trust to be executed 
under the obligation of an official oath. y this oath they bound each 
senator and representative “accepting the trust" to the support of 
the constitution and the constitutional performance of his fiduciary 
duty. (Constitution, Art. II, 84.) They were of opinion that while 
there might be good reason for granting to municipalities a limited 
power of making local law, it was not wise to attempt to carry on the 
work of State legislation in town meeting. They might have made an 
effort to overcome one of the difficulties of that method by authorizing 
a State committee to propose laws and requiring the goyernor to ascer- 
tain and proclaim the result of the popular vote in the manner adopted 
by the act of 1879. They preferred, and they established, a repre 
sentative repuolic; and they did not confer upon the legislature the 
power of abolishing it, repealing the second article of the constitution, 
and changing the supreme law-making body into a committee on pro- 

Is. That power the legislature would have if they could transfer 
trom themselves to others the responsibility of passing or refusing to 
pass a law of a nonlocal character. If the power of general legislation 
could be conveyed by the act of 1879 to those who might be induced to 
exercise it in town meeting, all laws cculd made and repealed in 
the same let 60 and the reprecentative character of the government could 
easily be extinguished. If the senate and house can transfer the powers 
and responsibilities of general legislation, they can select their assignee, 
to whom all executive and judicial functions being also conveyed by 
the governor, council, courts, and juries, the concentrated despotism, 

rohibited by the bee Figg thee article of the bill of rights (Ashuelot 
k R. Co. v. Elliot, 58 N. H., 451, 452, 453), can be introduced. 


Mr. President, it seems to me that the logic of these decisions 
is absolutely incontrovertible. I shall not take the time to quote 
from these other decisions, but will put them in the Recorp. As 
I said in the case reported in Sixty-first New Hampshire, the 
various decisions on both sides of the question are very fully con- 
sidered not only in the briefs of counsel but by the court itself, 
and the court reaches the conclusion that such laws are uncon- 
stitutional. As I said a while ago, there is much more reason 
for holding such a referendum unconstitutional in the District 
of Columbia than in any State in the Union, 

WHY TEMPERANCE PEOPLE OPPOSE REFERENDUM IN DISTRICT. 

Some will ask why the temperance people are asking for a 
referendum to the States on the question of national prohibi- 
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tion and are opposing a referendum to the people in the city 
for District prohibition. The reason is plain to anyone who will 
think it over, even for a moment. The one is clearly constitu- 
tional and the other is of doubtful validity. A referendum to 
the States, through their legislatures, to amend the National 
Constitution is the method provided by that instrument, A 
referendum direct to the people of the District of proposed legis- 
lation is not provided for in the Constitution and is of more than 
doubtful validity. Furthermore, there can be no justification in 
singling out one subject for a referendum when such a proceed- 
ing is wholly contrary to the policy of the Government of the 
District and especially so where there is neither a system of 
determining any electorate nor uny machinery to record the will 
of any who might be enfranchised. Many interlocking questions 
must be considered before any such legislation is proposed. 
What sort of suffrage shall we have—manhood, equal, qualified, 
unqualified, limited, or unlimited? These must necessarily be 
determined before a referendum can be had. If the Congress 
wants to give sovereignty to the District, let it do so in the 
regular and constitutional way, and then after that referendums 
may be justified. 

It is sought to scare the business men of the District of Co- 
lumbia. The National Hotel Gazette, which seems to be one of 
the special advocates of the liquor traffic, in its issue of Janu- 
ary 24, 1916, said: 


Prohibition In Washington spells ruin for the Capital of the great 
Republic. It will cease being the show city of the Nation and will 
hecome a way place on the map of the country. It will be shunned 
by the traveler and hated by the resident, eal estate values will 
suffer immeasurably, and the activities of its municipal life will be 
greatly hampered. 


This is certainly a direful and doleful prediction, but it is 
so extravagant as to carry with it its own refutation. I will, 
however, allow one to answer this prophecy who used substan- 
tially the sume arguments in the city of Seattle last fall, when 
the State of Washington was about to vote upon the State-wide 
prohibition amendment to its constitution. Maj. ©. B. Blethen 
is the energetic and able editor of the Seattle Times. Seattle 
is a seaport city almost as large as Washington. The Seattle 
Times opposed the prohibition amendment most vigorously. 
Prohibition carried, and Seattle became dry January 1 of this 
year. 

FORMER OPPONENT OF PROHIBITION IN SEATTLE RELATES BENEFITS. 


This is what Maj. Blethen said in an interview in the Kansas 
City Times of February 9, 1916: 5 


My paper fought its damnedest against prohibition. We fought it 
on economic grounds alone. We believed t in a great seaport city 
with a population of upward of 300,000 prohibition woul be de- 
structive; it would bring on economic disaster. We believed that 
under our system of licensing saloons we had the liquor traffic about 
as well controlled as it could be, and we wanted to let it alone, and 
so we fought as hard as we could fight. But, in spite of all we could 
do against it, prohibition carried, and it went into effect in Washing- 
ton January 1. We have had a month of it now: 

And how has it worked out? 


BUSINESS EXPANDED QUICKLY. 


We already know that it is a great benefit morally and from an eco- 
nomic standpoint. Its moral benefit has been tremendous. Seattle had 
260 saloons, and we had an average of 2,600 arrests a month for 
crimes and misdemeanors growing out of liquor omne, In sunong 
we had only 400 arrests, and of those were made nanay 1 an 
were the results of hang overs from the old year. That in itself is 
enough to convince any man with a conscience that prohibition is 
necessary. There can be no true economy in anything that is immoral, 

And on top of that great moral result we have these economic facts: 
In the first three weeks of January the savings deposits in the banks 
of Seattle increased 15 per cent. There was not a grocery store in 
Seattle that did not show an increase of business in January greater 
than ever known in any month before in all the history of the city, 
except in hoaa time. In all the large grocery stores the increase 
was immense. n addition to this, every dry-goods store in Seattle 
except one, and that one I have no figures from, had a wonderful 
increase in business. Each store reported the largest business ever 
done in one month, except in holiday time. 

THE WOMEN AND CHILDREN PROFIT, 


I wished to know in what class of goods the sales increased so greatly, 
and so I sent to all the grocery and dry goods stores to find that out. 
And to me it is a pitiful thing, and it makes me sorry that we did not 
have prohibition long ago—that the increase in sales in all the dry-goods 
stores was in wearing apparel of women and children and in the grocery 
stores the increase was made up chiefly of fruits and fancy groceries. 
This proves that it is the women and children who suffer most from the 
liquor business, and it is the women and children who benefit greatest 
from prohibition. Money that went formerly over the bar for whisky 
is now bang spent for clothing for the women and children and in 
better food for the housebold. 

It is just like this: When you close the saloons the money that for- 
merly was spent there remains in the family of the wage earner, and his 
wife and children buy shoes and clothing and better food with it. Yes, 
sir; we bave found in Seattle that it is better to buy shoes than booze. 
The families of wage earners in Seattle are going to have more food and 
clothes and everything else than they had before. 

IT ACTUALLY PROHIBITS. 

And is the prohibition law enforced? 

Absolutely. Prohibition does prohibit. 

And how about the empty saloons and the landlords who own them? 

Many of them have already been made over and are occupied by other 
businesses. I will venture the prophecy that in one year from to-day 
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you won't be able to find a place in Seattle where there was a saloon, 
They will all be occupied by other businesses. And prohibition has not 
lowered rents. I know of one big dry store that has already had 
its rent raised since prohibition went into effect. 


COAST STATES ALL WILL BE DRY, 


Oregon also went dry January 1. California is the only wet State 
left on the Pacific coast, and it will go dry January 1, 1918. And those 
three States will remain dry to the end of time. None of them would 
ever have saloons again. ose who were honestly opposed, as I was, 
to prohibition in ashington and Oregon have been converted to it, 
as I have been, by the actual evidence that prohibition is a fine thin 
from a business standpoint. No city and no community, too, can affo: 
to have saloons. They are too expensive, morally and 1 
In a very few years there will not be a licensed saloon in the whole 
Nation, and that will be a fine thing. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt him? ~ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator will permit me, I want to add 
to the statement of the Seattle Times, with regard to the effect 
of prohibition upon that city, the information which I received 
concerning the effect of prohibition upon the city of Denver, 
where I live. My information is that its effect there—and it 
went into operation on the Ist day of January—is confirmatory in 
every particular of the account given of its effect and operation 
in Seattle. 

Mr. JONES. I could read statements from other cities and 
towns in my State, all bearing out this same statement; but the 
case was so well stated by Maj. Blethen, who was one of those 
who honestly opposed the proposed law in the first place, that it 
seemed to me sufficient to read his statement to the Senate. 

Mr. THOMAS. I interrupted the Senator from Washington 
also because the city of Denver is only a few thousand smaller in 
population than the city of Seattle, and the argument made in 
Denver against prohibition—and I thought there was a good 
deal of it—was along the same lines on which it was made by 
the editor of the paper from which the Senator has read. The 
prophecies and predictions which were made of the effect of 
prohibition upon large cities—it being conceded that it would not 
be the same in the smaller places—have all been unverified by 
the logic of events. . 

SUPPORTER OF REFERENDUM SHORT-SIGHTED. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the business men of this District 
who support this referendum are following a very short-sighted 
policy, in my judgment. Forty or fifty thousand residents of 
the District have retained their legal residences in the States 
from which they came. They did this under the law and the 
Constitution, and they certainly had a right to expect this status 
to continue until other provisions should be made for the 
preservation of their rights. They now have the right to vote 
for President, Senators, Representatives, and for State officers 
in their respective States. They are the best anc most intelli- 
gent residents of the District and of the principal customers of 
these business men, except of the saloons. 

If this referendum is submitted, these people must disfran- 
chise themselves and lose all the rights which thcy prize so 
highly, in order to vote upon one proposition here or else they 
must refuse to vote upon such = proposition, although it may be 
of the greatest interest to them. What does any business man 
hope te gain by slapping these people in the face this way? 
If he seeks financial gain, he will surely be the loser in the end. 
Who will be the gainer from that condition? The saloon interest, 
and it knows it. 

He is shortsighted in allying himself with that baneful traffic 
that is more and more becoming obnoxious to the best sentiment 
of the Nation. This is the people’s Capital. It is maintained for 
the Nation and not alone for the residents of the District. 
Every section of the country is interested in making this the 
most beautiful Capital of the world, and they want it beautiful 
in morals, intelligence, and in those conditions that make for 
happiness and comfort in the home. I went all over my State 
last summer telling of the beauties of our Capital, and the state- 
ment that this is the Capital of the whole country and that all 
the people are interested in it and that it should be made the 
most beautiful Capital in the world was enthusiastically ap- 
proved. Make them believe that the business men of Washing- 
ton have no regard for the moral sentiment of the country in 
the gratification of their own selfish desires, and they will make 
their displeasure felt in a way that will not promote the selfish- 
ness of such business men. There is a moral sentiment in Con- 
gress that is going to become stronger as the force for decency, 
good living, law and order increases. They would better ally 
themselves with that force rather than with that interest which 
thrives on vice, corruption, desolated homes, ruin, and financial 
and moral wreckage, 


Those who believe in self-government for the District will not 
help their cause by favoring this referendum, assuming that 
Congress has authority under the Constitution to grant legisla- 
tive self-government to the people of the District. It simply lets 
the people say “yes” or “no” upon a single proposition under 
the most unfavorable circumstances. Instead of furthering self- 
government, it will undoubtedly retard it. - 

There is also a sentiment, growing stronger and stronger and 
which. will eventually prevail, that the women of the country 
are as intelligent and as capable of voting as the men. No one 
will deny that the women of any locality are as capable of 
passing upon the question of prohibition as men, if not more so. 
They know what the liquor traffic is; they know how it works; 
they know its terrible effect upon the flour barrel, the clothes 
closet, the bank account, the bodily health, the morality of 
humanity and the happiness of homes more even than men. 
She it is that must endure the most intense suffering that comes 
from the liquor traffic. This is said to be a referendum to the 
people. The people's will, we are told, should control on this 
great moral issue; and yet every ignorant, besotted, vicious, 
corrupt, and unconvicted man is permitted to vote under this 
so-called people’s referendum upon this great moral issue, while 
every intelligent, refined, educated, pure, home-loving, God- 
fearing woman is excluded from voting upon it. 

Stripped of all the gloss of political liberty and professions 
of friendship for the people’s will, this proposition is a plan 
that will permit crime, debauchery, corruption, ignorance, and 
intimidation to ally itself with something of decency and intel- 
ligence in behalf of a traffic that produces more crime, more 
poverty, more sorrow, more suffering, and more broken hearts 
and desolated homes than any influence since the world began, 
and to exclude the highest intelligence, the sweetest influence, 
and the strongest civilizing force in the world from assisting in 
the overthrow of this accursed traffic. Stripped of all its pro- 
fessions of personal rights and political privileges, this referen- 
dum might well say with the Veiled Prophet of Khorassan: 


Here judge if hell, with all its power to damn, 
Can add one curse to the foul thing I am. 


MANUFACTURE OF ARMOR. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it was not my intention to 
take up the time of the Senate in a discussion of the subject 
of the Government manufacture of armor as provided in Senate 
bill 1417, because I had hoped and expected that members of 
the committee reporting the bill would favor the Senate with 
a full and complete statement in regard to the measure. Not 
having had the pleasure of hearing the bill discussed and ex- 
plained, I concluded to carefully examine the hearings, the bill, 
and the report. 

I am opposed to the bill for several reasons, but will take 
the time of the Senate only long enough to mention one er two 
of them. 

It seems to me that before voting upon this measure, which 
ealls for an appropriation of $11,000,000 and will likely take 
much more from the Treasury if the project i: authorized, the 
Senate should consider the condition of the Treasury and the 
calls that are likely to be made upon it within the next year. 
The excess of ordinary disbursements over ordinary receipts 
up to March 16 for the fiscal year 1916 amount to $59,927,291.55. 
The estimates of the regular annual appropriations for the 
year ending July 1, 1917, amount to $1,285,857,808.16, which 
is an increase of $195,082,673.78 over the estimates for the year 
ending July 1, 1916. It must be remembered that the estimates 
for 1917 are the largest ever before sent to Congress, and the 
indications are that a much larger sum will be called for and 
appropriated before the year is ended. 


In view of the fact that this administration has been com- 


pelled to resort to a war tax in the time of peace, and the ma- 
jority in Congress is now looking for more items to add to the 
war-tax list it seems to me that the exercise of good judgment 
would cause Congress to make no appropriations except those 
which are actually needed. Measures that are not necessary 
should be delayed until some future time. 

The bill calls for an appropriation of $11,000,000, but a care- 
ful reading of the hearings will convince anyone that a much 
larger sum will be required if the project is undertaken. I desire 
to call your attention to pages 187 and 138 of the hearings: 

Senator CuriTon. How much armor plate will the Government re- 
quire from this time on b; . 

Admiral STRAUSS. It require about 120,000 tons of armor in the 
next five years. 

Senator CHILTON. About 25,000 tons a year? 

Admiral Strauss. It will uire 113.000 tons actually to be placed 
on sh and then the test pla’ amounting to about 7 per cent must 


p: 
be added to that; in other words, they will haye to produce about 
120,000 tons in the five-year period. 
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Senator CHILTON. This bill provides for a plant to cost not exceed- 
ing $11,000,000. Have you gone into that gunn I believe you 
sald you had, and that that would build a plant that would produce 
about 10,000 tons a year? 

Admiral Strauss. No, sir; that was for the 20,000-ton plant. 

Senator CHILTON. This $11,000,000 is? 

Admiral STRAUSS. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHILTOX. That would ‘not be quite as much as we would 
need, would it? - 

Admiral Srravss. If the building program is carried out, it calls 
for 24,000 tons per annum average. 5 

Senator CHILTON. What arrangements did you have in mind, or 
has the department in view, to provide the other 4,000 tons? 

x Admiral Strauss. We bave made no arrangement for the other 4,000 
ons. 

Senator CHILTON. Have you made any estimate or investigation to 
enlighten the committee as to how soon with this expenditure we could 
begin the production of armor? 

Admiral Strauss. We estimated we would have the plant completed 
in three years from the time that we were authorized to construct it. 
That estimate was made about a year ago, and undoubtedly now the 
time would have to be increased and the cost would have to be in- 
creased if the present prices and demand for all these materials re- 
mains as at present. 

Senator CHILTON, In other words, you can see at least three years 
of an interim before we could begin the production of armor plate, 
before the plant would be ready. Now, what is your idea of what 
would become of us in the three years intervening; what would we do 
for armor plate in the meantime? 

Admiral Strauss. We would have to buy our armor plate just 
where we are buying all of it to-day, from existing manufacturers, 

Senator CHILTON. Bupposing they would quit making it? Have you 
contracts covering that period? 

Admiral STRAUSS. No, sir. 


To show that there is quite a difference of opinion as to what 
such a plant would cost, I desire to call your attention to pages 
139 and 140 of the hearings: 


Senator PENROSE., Admiral, you have stated that this $11,000,000 
would build a plant that would Fave a capacity of about 20,000 tons 
a year? 

Admiral STRAUSS. Yes, Sir. 

Senator Penrose. Mr. Dinkey has stated to-day that, in his opinion, 
it would build a plant with a capacity of ten or twelve thousand tons. 
There is considerable difference of opinion here. I would like to ask 
Mr. Dinkey whether he can explain it. 

Mr. Dinkey. I think I have had a little more experience in the 
business than the admiral has had; and for a rcar many years I have 
been very careful to make my estimates a little higher than I did 
1 , because I have had some very bitter experiences before 

oards of directors when I overran my estimates. So I think to build 
a 20,000-ton plant for $11,000,000 you would find it overrun a very 
great deal, 

2 7 TF * * * * 

Senator PENROSE. We have struck a very serious difference of 
opinion as to capacity, varying 100 per cent. Now, I would like to 
find out just what difference there is in cost to the Government? 

Mr. Grace. In reference to the cost of plants, if you wanted me 
to speak on that, as we deducted at Bethlehem at the same time this 
report was being made, I would say I had our engineers prepare an 
estimate for me of what it would cost us to build at that time a 
20,000-ton plant; and I have not those figures with me, but it is 
somewhere between $14,000,000 and $15,000,000. 


Then, again, your attention is called to pages 156 and 157 of 
the hearings. 


Senator Smith of Maryland. What is your idea, Mr. Secretary, of 
the amount of armor plate that would be required per year for the 
next five years? It is 25,000 tons a year, as I understand it? 

Secretary DANigLs. If this program goes through we would need 
120,000 tons. 

Senator SMITH of Maryland. About 25,000 tons a year for the next 
five years, 

Senator Carron. That is 113,000 for our actual needs, and then 
7,000 tons for Legon Bp OSES. 

Senator SMITH of Maryland. Is it your idea the Government should 
make about 20,000 tons of that per year? 

Secretary DANIELS. That is a matter, Senator, for the Congress. 
My estimates, made in November, allowed for a factory that would 
make 10,000 tons a year. In the report of the committee they 
pointed out that you could make it much cheaper if you made 20,000 
tons, which, of course, is true, 


The distinguished chairman of the committee, in a statement 
to be found in the hearings on page 166, tells how the question 
of the cost of constructing a 20,000-ton plant was reached. It 
is very interesting. 


The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Secretary, as to this proposition for a 20,000- 
ton plant, the estimate of cost is based upon its running all the 
Whlle— three shifts. It is not customary to run Government plants 
24 hours in a day. Therefore, unless there is an emergency, we could 
reduce the time of manufacturing armor to eight hours a day, and jog 
mane: in that way, and the cost would not be as much as we are now 
paying. 

Mr. Barga. It is not possible, Mr. Chairman, to run an armor plant 
8 hours a day. It is not physically possible. 

Mr. Grace. The operations require continuous work. 

Mr. Barna. The operations require absolutely continuous perform- 
ance 24 hours a day 7 days a week. 

The CHAIkMAN, You mean the heat has to be maintained? 

Mr. Hanna. Yes, sir. I instanced a week ago in my testimony one 
operation, which is common to every armor plant, which requires 
from 18 to 25 days’ continuous operation at a temperature of 2,000° 
F. without cessation. You can not do that on an 8-hour basis. 

The CHAIRMAN, That is one of the special parts of the manufac- 
ture. however. 

Mr. Barsa, You can do that in the case of machines where the tools 
may stand idle. 

The CHAIRMAN. My judgment would be it would be possible for 
the Government armor factory to run on those processes which are 


not necessaril 
and you coul get 
24 hours a day an emergency. 

Mr. BARBA. But, Senator TILLMAN, where does your cost go under 


continuons in such a way as not to make it necessary, 
the same results, and you could expand and run 


such an operation as that? When you are working 8 hours a day and 
the plant is idle 16 hours a day, everything stops more than 16 hours 
a day. It takes longer than 8 hours a day to pick up and get going. 
You need a little manufacturing experience, Senator, to show you the 
truth of these statements I am making to you. 


There are now three plants, privately owned, which are able 
to furnish the Government all the armor it needs and more, 
and it is perfectly evident that a Government plant is not 
needed, and Admiral Strauss admits that there would be no 
especial advantage to the Government in going into the business 
if the private firms would furnish armor at a fair profit, and 
DA 55 to do so under all conditions. (See hearings, p. 

In this connection I would like to print, as a part of my re- 
marks, a short editorial on that feaure of the subject which 
covers the question fully. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
permission is granted. 

The editorial referred to is as follows: 

GOVERNMENT ARMOR PLANTS, 


No more fallacious theory could be held by men responsible for shap- 
ing national policies than the plan of the te Naval Committee to 
establish Government armor-making plants. The Government could 
not successfully operate such a plant, and should not if it could. Sen- 
ator TILLMAN, in presenting the committee’s report urging Government 
ownership, declared that the armor-plate manufacturers are in the 
habit of “holding up” the Government as to prices, and that their 
“ stand-and-deliver ” policy is responsible for the determination to have 
the Government make its own plate. 

It is not necessary to challenge the correctness of Senator TILLMAN'S 
assertion regarding the attitude of manufacturers in order to show the 
unwisdom of the course he advocates. It may be true, doubtless it is 
true, that the three large manufacturers of armor plate, who prac- 
tically control the industry, have made the Government pay. substantial 
puros See an exorbitant prices. The remedy which the Senator pre- 
scribes though, is really worse than the disease. It would surely re- 
sult in a much higher cost for the plate turned out, and it would re- 
verse the true policy which the Government should pursue. 

It is preposterous to say that the Government must submit to the 
exactions of private manufacturers in such a matter, or that its only 
means of escape is a heavy investment in a plant of its own and 
heavy maintenance of operative charges permanently. Making armor 
plate is not a function of Government; and submitting weakly to the 
exactions of armor-plate manufacturers is by no means a necessity. 
Armor plate is essential to the defense of the Nation, and, as such, 12 
manufacture comes well within the Government's right of control. In 
this matter, as in many other phases of “ preparedness,” the Govern- 
ment's wise policy is to encourage private manufacturers in every pos- 
sible way, but to control them as well. That is to say, the Government 
should insist on establishing a cost basis for turning out armor plate. 
allow a reasonable profit, and possibly allow a fix sum per annum 
for the right, in emergencies, to work the plant to its fullest capacity 
according to the Government's needs. 

Such a policy would tie up pome enterprise tọ the Government on 
a profitable basis, but it would not tie up the Government to a costly 
manufacturing project. The Nation would control, as it has an un- 
doubted right to control, as to quantity and price of output; but the 
work of developing new ideas and of bettering quality would be Jeft 
where it properly belongs, and would be paid for on a basis fair to all. 

Private enterprise, made keenly alive to its responsibility to the 
Nation and held to that responsibility by the power of the Government, 
would spell efficiency and economy. It would keep pontes entirely 
out of our “ preparedness” plans, whatever they may be, and give the 
country a dependable source of supply for all its needs. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the bill now under considera- 
tion is accompanied by a very unusual, not to say remarkable, 
report; unusual in the admissions which it makes and remark- 
able in its demonstration of the animus which seems to have 
actuated those who are advocating this legislation. I quote 
from the second paragraph of the report: 

The relation of the United States Government to the armor-plate 
manufacturers has been a continual source of dissatisfaction to those 
Members of Congress who pened J do not believe in the doctrine of 
favoritism to the special interests or in the protective system at all, 
and a condition bas existed little short of scandalous, 

It would be difficult to make any connection between the pro- 
tective system—a system which this country undoubtedly 
fayors—and the making of armor plate. Under the law as it 
exists the Secretary of the Navy can not purchase armor plate 
abroad, and therefore it must be constructed either by the Gov- 
ernment or by private manufacturers in this country. The possi- 
bility, therefore, of the protective system affecting it in any 
way is utterly absurd. That being the case, in what way has 
favoritism influenced special interests in this industry and 
what is the condition that is little short of scandalous? There 
are three firms manufacturing armor plate, having a total 
capacity of at least two and one-half times the average output 
during the last 16 years. That there have not been additional 
plants established is quite apparently due to two reasons—one, 
that already the market is oversupplied with a capacity to 
manufacture, and another that it requires a very large invest- 
ment in order to construct a plant suitable for this purpose. If 
there were any possibility of steady and profitable employment, 
of course, there would be additional manufactories established, 
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but the uncertainty of Government work, the dependence on the 
whims of Congress from year to year about the amount of 
armor to be manufactured, and the other burdensome conditions 
which accompany manufacturing for the Government have very 
naturally been sufficient to deter other manufacturers from 
undertaking this business. 

Is it favoritism to special interests for this Government to 
buy what it needs of its own citizens, of plants represented by 
large numbers of stockholders and employees, and is it scandal- 
ous for them to consult with the Navy Department about the 
contracts which they are asked to take? If such a condition is 
true, it opens up a very interesting proposition. If it is so, 
why does not the party now in power repeal the provisions 
which prevent the Secretary of the Navy buying from foreign 
manufacturers and open this particular product to the compe- 
tition of the world? It is apparent that there are two reasons 
for not doing this, one being that it would not be a fortunate 
political move und another being that it would be contrary to 
every reasonable public policy to allow the citizens of other 
countries to manufacture those things which are vital to our 
preparation for national defense. 

This report goes on to say that from 1887 to 1915 investigation 
has followed investigation without result. Why has there been 
no result if it has been advisable to make a change? Congress 
has been in the hands of the Democratic Party three times since 
the first date mentioned. If it has been desirable to make a 
change, why has not the change been made? The reason is 
that heretofore those who have believed that better results might 
be obtained if the Government manufactured armor plate have 
on investigation failed to find sufficient reasons for making any 
change and have abandoned the attempt. It has remained for 
the present Committee on Naval Affairs, without sufficient 
knowledge and with no really accurate basis for its conclusions, 
to propose to put the Government into the manufacture of this 
material. 

It is true that there is only one customer in the United States 
for this product—the Government; but it is not true that there 
are no other customers, as is evidenced by the fact that sales 
have already been made abroad; that we recently obtained the 
building of a battleship for the Argentine Government, and 
American armor was used for that purpose; that the possibility 
of developing this business is very material, a possibility which, 
however, would at once be eliminated if we turn over to the Gov- 
ernment the manufacturing of armor instead of continuing to 
purchase of private producers. No foreign Government would 
consider for a minute the question of purchasing armor from an- 
other Government manufacturer, 

It is especially important that we continue in condition to 
supply the needs of South American countries. This administra- 
tion is advocating closer relations, even those relating to the 
question of offense and defense, with the countries in South 
America. It is desirable to standardize the material used in 
national defense, and if those countries can be induced to use 
our material until they have for the time being supplied their 
needs it will, from the very nature of the requirements, lead 
them to continue to use material manufactured in this country. 
When the Secretary of the Treasury and a commission are on 
their way to South America, and when other agencies are 
actively employed to bring about closer business arrangements 
between the United States and that continent, for us to deliber- 
ately legislate on this subject in such a way that it precludes 
the possibility of obtaining this business is shortsighted and fool- 
ish in the extreme. 

The report goes on to say, speaking of chere being but three 
armor-plate manufactories in the country: 


The result is either a monopoly or a combine of the worst type. 


I have carefully read the testimony taken by the committee, 
and I find neither of these statements corroborated. There 
is certainly not a monopoly, because there are three distinct 
manufactories which have different officers, different stockhold- 
ers, and are located in different sections of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. There is not a word of testimony that there is any 
collusion between them; in fact, the evidence shows that one 
of the companies failed one year recently to receive any business 
direct from the department. An attempt was evidently made to 
disprove the denial that there was a collusion. For instance, on 
page 52 of the report of the committee I find the following, 
which presents not only the denial of there being a combination 
but indicates better than could be done otherwise the temper 
with which the members of the committee have seemed to ap- 


proach this subject. It can not be encouraging to business men- 


of the United States to undertake work for the Government if 
they must be told when submitting testimony that it is not true 
or probably is not true. ; 

I desire to insert in my speech an extract from the hearings. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


The CHAIRMAN. You have got some appliances down there that are 
needed only for making armor? 

Mr. Dinkey. Yes, sir; and they can not be used for anything else. 

The CHAIRMAN. And, therefore, they would be a dead loss to you if 
the Government should go into the manufacture of its own armor. The 
Government is helpless, so far as the price of armor is concerned when 
there are only three makers of it, and they are working in combination, 
charging whatever price they agree upon. 

Mr. Dixnkey. The three are not in collusion. 

The CHAIRMAN. You say so; but we think they are. 
telling the truth. 

Mr. Dinkey, I can tell you now that they are not in collusion, and I 
do not know how I can make you believe that I am telling the truth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The fact that Carnegie did not get any of this last 
contract would indicate that somehow or other the cogs had slipped 
and the machine did not work well. Do you know just why you did 
not get it? Are you 1 to tell? 

Mr. Dinxey. I tried ha re to get it, but could not. I tried to 
meet the Secretary’s views, and I did revise my bids after he asked us 
to, and I did not make them sufficiently low, I imagine. 

Mr. PapGerr. Upon that question, however, the contract was awarded 
to the other two with the stipulation that they could sublet part of the 
contract, and you are not out of the game yet. 

Mr. Dinkey. The deliveries required are faster than the plants that 
have the contracts will be able to make them. 

The CHAIRMAN, Therefore they will have to come to you, because you 
are the only other man that can help them out. Don't you know that 
you have got the Government in your power? 

Mr. Dinkey. I do not think I have. 

The CHainman. If the Government can only get from certain fac- 
tories its armor, and nobody else can supply it, it seems to me that the 
Government is utterly helpless. 

Mr. Dinkry. Look at the other side. These tools are useful only for 
Government work. If the Government does not buy they lie idle. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I have read these hearings 
very carefully, and I want to say to the Senate that I did not 
find in those hearings a single line, not one word, from an ex- 
pert that would justify the Government of the United States in 
undertaking to build this armor plant. Further than that, I did 
not find any expert testimony that would justify the statement 
in the report that the plant could be constructed for $11,000,000. 

I ask—because I believe the Senate should do it—every Sena- 
tor to read the hearings before he votes upon this question next 
Tuesday. $ 


I bope you are 


INCREASE OF NUMBER OF CADETS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4876) to provide for an increase in 
the number of cadets at the United States Military Academy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the adop- 
tion of the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. REED]. 3 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I think the amendment I have 
to the amendment is now in order. 

I move that after the word“ Army,” in the amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri, the words “and the National Guard” 
be inserted. 

That makes necessary two other amendments in the same 
section. Also, on page 2, line 10, after the word “ Army,” in- 
sert “and the National Guard.” Also, on page 2, line 14, after 
the word “Army,” insert “and the National Guard.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The SECRETARY. In the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Missouri, after the word “Army,” insert “and the Na- 
tional Guard,” so that the proviso will read: 

Provided, however, That the number of cadets at the United States 
Military Academy thus selected by the President from the enlisted 
men in the Army and the National Guard shall not at any one time 
exceed 300. 

Then, on page 2, line 10—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator from 
Kentucky that he simply amend the amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri. ‘Then, of course, if the Senate accepts that 
amendment, he can offer the other amendments to the bill. 

Mr. JAMES. The Senator, though, would not accept it. I 
did submit it to him. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say, if the Senate accepts it—not the Senator 
from Missouri. i 

Mr. JAMES. I think, though, this amendment that I offered 
to the amendment of the Senator from Missouri makes necessary 
these other changes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; they ought to follow, and if the Senate 
accepts one they will accept the other. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The first question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky, which perfects the other 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 


AT WEST POINT. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment of the Senator from Missouri as now amended by 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky, and 
agreed to. 

The Secretary. The section as amended would read: 


int cadets to 
men of the 
e ages of 19 and 22 


Sec. 2. That the President is hereby authorized to ap 
the United States Military Academy from amon; 
Regular Army and the National Guard between 
years who have served as enlisted men not + Sea one year, to be 
selected under such regulations as the Presiden at the 

ent of the mobile J pine, and the National 
ts of organizations of other arms, and the s 
increased to the number necessar. — * — provide ie 5 
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rate of fiye for each re; 
Guard and equi 


eribed : 
Bintes Military 7 
listed men in the Army 
time exceed 300. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the adop- 
tion of the amendment as amended. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the committee how many cadets in all will be at the 
Military Academy under this plan? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, if this amendment is 
adopted, it will increase the number so that they can not possi- 
bly be accommodated at this time. That was one of the main 
reasons why I objected to the amendment and I hope the Senate 
will vote it down, 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The Senator says it will increase it be- 
yond the accommodations? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I did not hear what the total number 
would be. I should like to know what it will be. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will state to the Senator that with- 
out this proposed amendment, with the Army as at present or- 
ganized, there would be 1,196. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. This amendment increases it by 240. 
We already have one from each regiment provided for in the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators will please address 
the Chair. Does the Senator from Oregon yield to the Senator 
from Georgia? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. Does the Senator desire me 
to answer that question? As at present organized, this bill 
would practically double the present Cadet Corps in the 
academy. It would make it amount to about 1,196, with the 
Army as at present organized. 

‘Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? ‘ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Just a moment. That would be the 
number provided for by this bill; and with the Army as at 
present organized, if Congress passes the bill that is pending 
before the Senate for the reorganization of the Army, it will 
increase that number still more—about 60 more—and that would 
be about 1,250 or 1,260 altogether. If we add to it what is 
proposed by this amendment—what was the maximum? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not to exceed 300. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That would be something like 1,500 
or 1,600 men. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Let me ask the Senator a question. 
Is it not true that the bill already covers one for each regi- 
ment, and there will be about 90 regiments, so that the pro- 
vision of 5 for each regiment, not to exceed 300, would only 
add about 210? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Yes; but this provides for the Na- 
tional Guard also. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The amendment limits the total ap- 
Morito by the President to 300. The bill already carries 1 
for each regiment—about 90, after the Army increase—so that 
the increase covered by the proposed amendment could not 
be over 210. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I should like to say 
one word on this very important question. It is absolutely 
essential to the support and development of any military body 
to consider carefully the origin of its officers, and the selection 
and education that developes these officers. 

The Senate has just passed an order—and I am much obliged 
to it—for the purpose of printing the Swiss military law. That 
law has created one of the greatest citizen armies in the world. 
With it will be printed the last reports from our military 
attachés at Berne. The Swiss Army is based upon great mili- 
tary and democratic principles. One of these great principles 


the President fro 


m the en- 
ey ea the Na Guard shall not at any one 


in that law is this: That in order to be a noncommissioned 
officer a man must go through a school to which he is nomi- 
nated by his superior officers. In order to be a commissioned 
officer he must go through a school for commissioned officers 
to which he is nominated by his superior officers. So that 
there is a selection there by the men who can best judge of 
the capacity of the candidate for the military office to handle 
men. 

This system of sending boys, wholly untested in any school 
of effort, to West Point, by the Senate and by the House and 
by the President, gives no selection as to the capacity to handle 
men of those candidates for West Point’s military opportunity ; 
but this provision for the choice of West Point candidates 
from these two great bodies of troops, the National Guard and 
the Regular Army, gives an opportunity for the selection by 
the men over them of the best element in each company or each 
regiment for the handling of men and the making of officers. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The bill does not in any way change the 
method of selecting from that which has obtained fn this country 
for the last 50 years. Has the Senator any criticism to make 
of the results of the old system, which has been in vogue so 
long? West Point has turned out pretty good men under the 
old way of selecting them, and by the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rerep] you have men selected 
from the Army who have given one year of service and have 
shown their fitness for the very things that the Senator has 
just mentioned in the Swiss plan. I can not see the wisdom of 
changing, since the old way, tested by time and trial, has proven 
so satisfactory. I confess that I was never much inclined to 
imitate even the best systems of Europe. I am intensely Ameri- 
can in all my ideas, tastes, and aspirations. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, of course in any non- 
competitive system of selection you will have a large number 
of persons passing through the machinery of the Military Acad- 
emy who will pass intellectually but who are not real officers, 
not handlers of men; and I venture to say that there is a per- 
centage of the officers of the Regular Army of the United 
States who could not stand alone except for the support and 
system of the great army plan. 

Without dealing with that question any further, because it is 
merely a question of guesswork, so to speak, this great Swiss 
system—and the President of the United States has the au- 
thority here to put in operation something quite like it—this law 
that we are about to pass provides for the selection under such 
regulations as the President may prescribe; and it is almost a 
certainty that the President of the United States will prescribe 
some regulation whereby the commanding officer has an oppor- 
tunity to say something about the fitness of the would-be cadet. 
Under this great Swiss system the first start in army command 
is given, according to the language of that law, to those who are 
described as “apt men,” and that aptness is ascertained from 
their service in the first period as recruits, and later. So we 
have here in this amendment, giving five West Point appoint- 
ments to the enlisted men of each regiment of the Regular Army 
and National Guard, a popular idea, recognizing also the great 
army of citizen soldiers of the United States, recognizing the 
rank and file of the Army of the United States, and at the same 
time, in my humble judgment, tending a great deal to strengthen 
the manly qualities that already exist in the officers of the 
Regular Army. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, it seems to me there is 
a great deal in what the Senator from Maryland says upon this 
subject. I think that if we are going to establish an improved 
military system everything should be done that is possible to 
make the service under that system as honorable a service as 
possible. 

We all know that the Regular Army, well organized as it is, 
and handsomely as it has conducted itself upon every occasion, 
is not an attractive service to the best youth of the country, 
and that it never has been. That probably will always attach 
to a merely paid service, a regular service of volunteers, where 
the members volunteer and are not drawn upon by the Govern- 
ment as a matter of patriotic duty and patriotic obligation. I 
imagine, however, that any system that is adopted by Congress 
in the near future will involve not only a Regular Army but a 
citizen soldiery, and service in that citizen soldiery will doubt- 
less be a very honorable service and will be sought after; for Í 
have no doubt that the effort of Congress will be to make it 
attractive and helpful to young men in reaching out for civil 
vocations, as well as for military training. 
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I believe that the opening of West Point to men of talent and 
merit who have shown their ability in the service, as has been 
proposed by the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
James], will be of great service in attracting the best young 
men of the country into the citizen soldiery, whatever the name 
may be; and I believe that we might well enlarge that induce- 
ment. I see no reason at all, under the new system of efficiency 
which is to be developed, why Senators and Congressmen should 
select the men who are intended for West Point. It seems to 
me that all of these appointments to West Point ought to be 
held out as the rewards for merit. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator was formerly a distinguished 
Member of the House, as he now is of the Senate. Does he 
believe that the Members of the House would consent to a bill 
of that kind going through the House? 

Mr. NEWLANDS, I merely throw that out as a suggestion 
now. I am not going to make any motion to that effect. I 
think it is a most unfortunate aspect of the case when we are 
told that simply because Senators and Members of the House 
of Representatives have at present this form of patronage—for 
that is what it is—they would adhere to it at the expense of 
the efficiency of a great military and naval organization which 
they are about to create. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I would suggest to the Senator that there 
is one advantage in the appointment or recommendation of 
cadets by the Senators and Congressmen in that it distributes 
throughout the Republic the favors of the General Government 
and it brings to the service of the Government citizens from the 
different States. In that fact, I think, there is great merit. It 
will equalize and preserve the broad nonsectional American 
spirit which is an essential element and worthy of considera- 
tion. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. But that merit could be preserved in the 
system I suggest. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. It ought to be preserved. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia, The bill says they shall be appor- 
tioned, as far as practicable, among the States. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Yes; and I think that idea should not be 
lost sight of. I think the appointments ought to go as a reward 
of merit in so far as possible. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It seems to me so. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. But it is very well to preserve the equi- 
librium by having the Army made up of citizens from every 
State in the Republic and from the colonies, since we have 
become a colony-owning country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. I was not here when the amendment was 
presented, nor have I heard it discussed. Does the proposed 
amendment eliminate all applicants except those coming from 
the Regular Army or the National Guard? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Oh, no, There is no amendment to that 
effect. I am simply making a suggestion that we might well 
enlarge the operation of the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Kentucky so that all the appointments to West Point 
should be made as the rewards of merit in the active service of 
the citizen soldiery, and partially of the Regular Army. I be- 
lieve that system would attract many young men into the Army 
and the military service who otherwise would not be attracted. 

I see nothing at all of any value in the power of appointment 
that Senators and Representatives haye. It was the best expe- 
dient at the time, I imagine, for the selection of officers of the 
Regular Army impartially from all parts of the country. We 
are now, however, entering upon methods for the preparation of 
an efficient system, whereas heretofore we have had an ineffi- 
cient system; and it seems to me all these matters ought to be 
taken out of patronage and ought to be the result of merit, and 
of merit which has been proved by actual service and experience 
in the Army. 

- Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to suggest to the Senator 
having the bill in charge that it is now 10 minutes of 5 o'clock 
on Saturday afternoon, and I doubt very much whether we can 
get a vote upon this amendment without a yea-and-nay call. I 
believe it would be impossible to get a quorum at this time, and 
I suggest to the Senator that he move that the Senate adjourn, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am very reluctant to do that, Mr. 
President; but this is a matter of very great importance to the 
proposed plan of preparedness, if we are going to haye any, and 
it is a matter of vital importance to the Military Academy as 
well. There are only about 15 or 20 Senators here, if that 
many. In view of the importance of the matter, and the fact 
that. nothing would be decided by a vote now, I accept the sug- 
eoon of the Senator from Utah and move that the Senate 
adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Oregon that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 4 o'clock and 52 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, March 20, 1916, at 
12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarcurpay, March 18, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Father in heaven, Source of all good, humbly and reverently 
we bow in Thy presence. Help us to make dominant in all the 
transactions of our daily life the higher qualities of mind and 
soul, for we realize that to be pure is to be strong; to be sincere 
is to he courngeous; to be generous is to be noble; to be self- 
sacrificing is to be Christlike; to be just and merciful is to be 
Godlike. ‘Thus graciously guide us by Thy holy influence. For 
Thine is the kingdom and the power and the glory forever. 
Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

STREET RAILWAY COMPANIES, HAWAII 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I call up from the Speaker's 
table the bill (H. R. 65) to ratify, approve, and confirm an act 
duly enacted by the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii re- 
lating to certain gas, electric-light and power, telephone, rail- 
road, and street railway companies and franchises in the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, and amending the laws relating thereto, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and move to concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendments, 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolution, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 


requested : 
Senate concurrent resolution 17. 


Whereas it is understood that the President has ordered or is about to 
order the armed forces of the United States to cross the international 
boundary line between this country and Mexico for the pursuit and 
punishment of the band of outlaws who committed outrages on Ameri- 
ean soll at Columbus, N. Mex.; and 

Whereas the President has obtained the consent of the de facto govern- 
ment of Mexico for this punitive expedition ; and 

Whereas the President has given assurance to the de facto poyerameny 
that the use of this armed force shall be for the sole purpose o 
apprehending and punishing said lawless band, and that the military 
operations now in contemplation will be scrupulously confined to the 
object already announced, and that in no circumstance will they be 
suffered to trench in any degree upon the sovereignty of Mexico or 
develop Into intervention of any kind: Therefore be i 
Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 

That the use of the armed forces of the United States for the sole pur- 

pose of apprehending and punishing the lawless band of armed men who 

entered the United States from Mexico on the 9th day of March, 1916, 

committed outrages on American soil, and fled into Mexico, is hereby 

approved; and that the Congress also extends its assurance to the de 
facto government of Mexico and to the Mexican people that the pursuit 
of said lawless band of armed men across the international boundary 
line into Mexico is for the ay purpose of arresting and punishing the 
fugitive band of outlaws; that the Congress in approving the use of the 
armed forces of the United States for the purposes announced joins with 
the President in declaring that such military expedition shall not be 

rmitted to encroach in any degree upon the sovereignty of Mexico or 

o interfere in any manner with the domestic affairs of the Mexican 


people. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. 4889. An act to permanently renew patent No. 21053. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 562) to amend the act approved 
June 25, 1910, authorizing a Postal Savings System, disagreed 
to by the House of Representatives, had agreed to the eonfer- 
ence asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. SMITH 
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of South Carolina, and Mr. Townsenp as the conferees on the | the President asked us to go. It is true that the continental 


part of the Senate. 
SENATE BILL AND RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill and Senate concur- 
rent resolution of the following titles were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred to their appropriate committees, 
as indicated below: 

S. 4889. An act to permanently renew patent No. 21053; to 
the Committee on Patents. 


Senate concurrent resolution 17. 


Whereas it is understood that the President has ordered or is about to 
order the armed forces of the United States to cross the international 
boundary line between this country and Mexico for the pursuit and 
punishment of the band of outlaws who committed outrages on Ameri- 
can soll at Columbus, N. Mex.; and 

Whereas the President has obtained the consent of the de facto govern- 
ment of Mexico for this punitive expedition; an 

Whereas the President has given assurance to the de facto government 
that the use of this armed force shall be for the sole purpose of 
apprehending and punishing said lawless band, and that the military 
operations now in contemplation will be scrupulously confined to the 
0 "nave already announced, and that in no circumstance will they be 
suffered to trench in any degree n the dee of Mexico or 
develop into intervention of any kind: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Senate beamed House 15 Representatives concurring), 
That the use of the armed forces of the United States for the sole pur- 
pose of apprehending and punishing the lawless band of armed men who 
entered the United States from Mexico on the 9th day of March, 1916, 
committed e Si on American soil, and fled inte Mexico, is hereby 
approved; and t the Congress also extends its assurance to the de 
facto government of Mexico and to the Mexican peon that the pursuit 
of said lawless band of armed men across the international boundary 
line into Mexico is for the single purpose of arresting and punishing the 
fugitive band of outlaws; that the Congress in approving the use of the 
armed forces of the United States for the purposes announced joins with 
the President in declaring that such military expedition shall not be 
permitted to encroach in any degree upon the sovereignty of Mexico or 
to interfere in any manner with the domestic affairs of the Mexican 
people— 


to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
HARBOR COMMISSIONERS, HAWAII. 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I also call up from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 3042) to ratify, approve, and con- 
firm sections 1, 2, and 3 of an act duly enacted by the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Hawaii relating to the board of harbor 
commissioners of the Territory, as herein amended, and amend- 
ing the laws relating thereto, with a Senate amendment thereto, 
and move to concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment, 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 12766) io 
increase the efficiency of the Military Establishment of the 
United States. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 12766, with Mr. Ganrerr in the chair. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] yield to me for question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the very able 
statement of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] explaining 
the bill under consideration yesterday did not, as I recall it, 
embody any suggestion that the bill had the approval of the 
executive department. After the gentleman had made his 
statement, there was introduced into the Record by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] a letter signed, ap- 
parently, by the Secretary of War, indicating that the bill was 
fallacious, and that there might be a very marked difference of 
opinion as between the War Department or the Executive and 
the Committee on Military Affairs. A number of the Members 
of the House, I am sure, desire to be informed whether, when 
they vote on this bill, they will be voting in accordance with 
the wishes of the President of the United States and the War 
Department, and upon suggestions made by them. Does the gen- 
tleman care to explain this morning whether or not the bill as 
he has presented it, generally speaking, has the approval of the 


White House and of the War Department? 
Mr. HAY. Mr. C I am authorized to state by the 


. Chairman, 
President of the United States that fhis bill meets his approval. 
In other words, it is his bill; it carries out the recommenda- 
tions which he made to Congress when he addressed Congress 
at its convening in December last. It goes a little further than 


army is not provided for in this bill, but the President, in 
recommending a continental army, recommended machinery by 
which military forces should be raised in time of peace that 
will be ready in time of war. 

The President thinks this bill, as it is drawn, makes the 
National Guard a sufficient force in time of peace to be used in 
time of war, and that it meets the purpose he had in mind. The 
Secretary of War, of course, agrees with the President, and I 
may say, in broad language, that this is the President's bill and 
that he thoroughly approves of it. I will call attention to what 
Secretary of War Baker says about these figures and read the 
last sentence in his communication to Mr. GARDNER. In conclud- 
ing his letter Mr. Baker said: 

You will, of course, understand that accurate information on this 
subject is not available, and that therefore the figures I am giving you 
are at best only approximate. 

I desire to say that the figures in my report were taken from 
the evidence of The Adjutant General of the Army, who has 
charge of that part of the War Department which deals with 
subjects of this sort. The figures contained in the letter of the 
Secretary came from the War College. I will not discuss the 
reason why the War College undertook to make an argument 
in this communication against the figures which have been given 
by The Adjutant General of the Army. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. One more question, if the gen- 
tleman will yield. 

Mr. HAY. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is probably 
aware of the fact that there has been a great misunderstanding, 
both in the House and throughout the country, as to what the 
President actually desired with respect to armed merchantmen. 
Since the Army bill now under consideration has come into the 
House, there is an evident misunderstanding of the attitude of 
the administration toward the bill, on which the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Hay] and his committee haye worked so 
industriously. In view of the statement made by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] yesterday the country 
might be led to a still further misunderstanding. It seems 
important, if the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] is able 
and willing to do so, that the gentleman shall inform the House 
whether the administration is actually supporting what we 
now commonly know as the Hay bill. : 

Mr. HAY. It is; and I may say that this is, after all, a 
matter of detail. It does not go to the merits of the bill. That 
is, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] took issue 
with the report as to the number of trained men that were in 
the country ; that is all. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Therefore gentlemen voting 
for the bill, generally speaking, without regard to details or 
amendments, would be voting in accordance with the wishes 
of President Wilson with respect to this increase of the Army? 

Mr. HAY. They would. Mr. Chairman, I now yield 15 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. PELÐS]. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, I, 
as one of the members of your Committee on Military Affairs, 
upon whom devolved the responsibility of framing this bill, 
the purpose of which is to increase the efficiency of the Army, 
am gratified by the interest which the membership, as a whole, 
seems to manifést in the bill, and the apparent unanimity with 
which it seems to be approved; and I am sure that I voice the 
sentiments of each member of the committee in expressing my 
appreciation of your approval. 

When the hearings began on the bill, on January 6, the coun- 
try was greatly disturbed over the question of a more adequate 
national defense, and there were many different shades of opin- 
ion among the members of the committee and the House, as a 
whole, as to the proper course to pursue in our efforts to 
strengthen the Military Establishment. The committee held 
hearings for 28 days, during which were presented the views 
of our greatest military experts in the Regular Army and 
National Guard, as well as every shade of opinion from the 
citizenry of the country, including those who were for and 
those who were opposed to an inerease in the Army. 

After the hearings were concluded the committee weighed 
carefully all the testimony presented, and have agreed upon 
the bill now before you. There were, of course, differences of 
opinion in the committee on many features of the bill, which is 
always the case on a great and important matter like this. But 
each member was willing to make reasonable concessions in 
order that an agreement might be reached, and we are all 
gratified that the bill which is the result of our efforts seems 
to be unanimously accepted by the House. We are also grati- 
fied that it has the approval of the President, and we trust and 
believe that it will receive the approval of the entire country. 
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Within the limited time that I have at my disposal this morn- 
ing, I shall not attempt to discuss in detail the various provi- 
sions of the bill, for they have been so clearly explained by the 
chairman of our committee that I feel that every Member of 
the House understands the bill thoroughly by this time. I shall 
therefore direct my remarks toward the general principle upon 
which the bill was framed, and make answer to some of its 
opponents. 

The question that is now before us has probably attracted 
more attention in Congress and in the country as a whole, 
than any other measure that has been before the country in 
recent years or probably since the foundation of the Govern- 
ment; and while we find many differences of opinion among the 
citizenry of the country upon the bill and upon the movement 
as a whole, I want to say first that there is one principle upon 
which we all agree. The great fundamental principle which 
underlies this bill and this Government, is the principle upon 
which the Congress and the American people will always agree. 
It is the first principle that finds ledgment in the heart of the 
child; it is the last principle that dies in the heart of man. It 
is the principle upon which our Republic rests, and without 
which it can not endure. That principle is the principle of 
self-preservation and self-defense. Every self-respecting citizen 
believes in defending himself against unjust attack, and believes 
in preserving his integrity and his honor, and will sacrifice 
everything he possesses to do so. And every patriotic American 
citizen believes in defending the Government and preserving 
its integrity and its honor, and will make any sacrifice to do so. 

Every man upon the floor of this House, Mr. Chairman, would 
fight to protect that flag. Every man upon the floor of this 
House and every patriotic American citizen elsewhere would 
die, if need be, to preserve the honor and integrity of this Gov- 
ernment. [Applause.] Therefore upon the great fundamental 
principle involved there is no difference of opinion among the 
American people. We do find, however, opposition to this bill 
and opposition to this movement. We find that opposition di- 
vided into four classes. That opposition is not due to the fact 
that some are unpatriotic and do not love the Government or 
reyerence its flag, but because of the fact that we differ as to 
how to accomplish the end desired. Some oppose an increase 
in the national defense because of the cost involved and some 
oppose it for other reasons, We find among the opponents of 
this bill the self-nominated antimilitarists, who believe that a 
step toward a more adequate defense for the Nation would 
bring upon us the monarchical militarism that we see in the 
monarchies beyond the seas. But I want to say to those gentle- 
men that they fail to distinguish between a monarchy which 
gives its thought, its life, and its soul to its monarch and a 
republic which retains its thought to its individuals and the 
reins of its government in the hands of the people. [Applause.] 
Then we find opponent No. 2, the ultrapacifist, who seems to 
believe that the dove of peace is spreading its snow-white wings 
over this Republic and is about ready to furnish from its spot- 
less plumage a pillow upon which the head of the Republic may 
rest throughout the future without a struggle or without a care. 
But I want to call the attention of those gentlemen to the fact 
that this Government was not established by our fathers with- 
out a struggle or without sacrifices, nor will it be maintained 
by us or our posterity without an effort or without a care. I 
find that some of these gentlemen, some of these peace-at-any- 
price advocates, are appealing to the churches of the country to 
assist them in their crusade against preparedness. I grant 
that they are honest in their opinions and sincere in their 
efforts. Their only trouble is their lack of a proper apprecia- 
tion of the situation before us. Most of the letters that I have 
received against the movement—and they have been very few— 
have come from some good Christian people of my district, and 
God knows that I love them and respect their wishes, though 
forced to disagree with their judgment. Many of them believe 
that the efforts of those who are praying for peace will make 
peace secure and war impossible. 


Mr. Chairman, I join them in their wishes and their prayers, . 


but I do not wholly agree with their conclusions. Let me say in 
this connection that the greatest apostle of peace that the world 
has ever known, that man who preached peace in the zenith 
of His power and who practiced it in His walks and in His life, 
from the manger of Bethlehem to the cross of Calvary, failed 
to convince a sinful world of the purity of His doctrine. Pure 
as were His motives, noble as were His efforts, He failed to 
eradicate the spirit of avarice and greed from the hearts of men. 
Another thought to these who are attempting to array the re- 


ligious institutions of the land against this movement is the fact | 
that it is the arm of the law that makes it possible for congre- , 


gations to assemble without interruption in their worship of 


God. [Applause.] Go into the criminal courts all over this 
country and we repeatedly hear from the calling of the dockets 
the charge of indictments of individuals for disturbing congrega- 
tions assembled for public worship. What would be their con- 
dition if the mantle of protection which is thrown around them 
by the arm of the law, by the forces of organized Government, 
were taken from around them? It would be impossible within 
a few months for them to associate in that capacity in many 
communities throughout the country, for how often do we see 
the church forced to appeal to the police force for protection 
against the breakers of the law? If denied that protection, the 
churches would suffer, and moral and religious progress would 
be impeded, and, without the ennobling influences of the church, 
society would suffer. And so it is with the Nation. The men 
and women who pray for peace in the Nation do not pray more 
earnestly or more fervently than they pray for peace in their 
respective communities, and their prayers are no more effective, 
I believe that the prayers of the righteous have done much in 
the past and will do much in the future to prevent strife and 
to bring peace out of chaos. But there are cases that prayers 
will not reach, for there are men and nations who will not yield 
to their better impulses or heed the voice of reason; and so 
long as there are men and nations of that type and that char- 
acter, just that long it will be necessary to deal with them 
through and by the forces and instrumentalities of organized 
Government. 

Another argument advanced by the pacifist is that adequate 
national defense by our Nation will impede the progress of the 
movement toward international peace. They hope that the day 
will come in the immediate or remote future when the nations 
of the earth will agree to disarm and carry into execution that 
agreement, thereby saying to the world that war shall be no 
more. I join them in that hope, and pray that God may speed 
the day that it may be fully realized. But until that attainment 
is achieved, if it ever is, let America be prepared to take care of 
America first. And it is unreasonable to suppose that such 
preparation on our part would in any way impede the progress 
of an international peace agreement. On the contrary, it 
would make our position stronger and our influence greater in 
such a movement, for the nation adequately prepared to de- 
fend itself would have greater influence in its efforts to bring 
about such an agreement than would the weak nation that is at 
the mercy of the stronger nations. 

Next is opponent No. 3. We find the alarmist who believes 
that preparation for a more adequate national defense will 
lead us into war. I want to say to the gentlemen of that type 
that if they hold to that doctrine they must contend that they 
will be safer in their homes with the locks off of their doors. 
They must admit that, if that doctrine is correct, it would be 
wise for their towns to discard their police courts and their police 
authorities. They must admit, if they hold to that doctrine, 
that society around them would be safer from attack on the part 
of the lawbreaker if they should discard the civil courts of 
their country and dismiss their officers. They must admit that 
it would be sound doctrine for their State to tear down its peni- 
tentiaries. The two propositions are on all fours, and they can 
not get away from it. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. I can not in the limited time I have, I regret 
o say. 

Then we find another opponent of the proposition, opponent 
No. 4, the man who does not want to pay the price. Now, I 
believe that the majority of the people of this country believe 
that the best way to prevent war is to be prepared to defend 
ourselves in time of war. [Applause.] Nations are like men. 
A nation is not different from the individual units which com- 
pose it, and the individual who would strike a blow at his fel- 
low man, as a rule, is not so apt to strike that blow if he be- 
lieves the other fellow is prepared to defend himself. And so 
it is with nations. But for those who do not want to pay the 
price, let us compare war conditions with peace conditions. 
Take, for instance, the figures in the Civil War. I find that the 
excess cost of that war, in addition to the average annual cost 
of maintaining our military establishments at that time, was 
$3,075,345,727. To that we add the collossal sum for pensions 
for Civil War soldiers of $4,457,974,496 up to June 30, 1914. 
the latest figures I have, making the total excess cost of that 
war $7,533,820,223; and this does not include the interest which 
we have paid on the war debt. How far would that go in 
maintaining the present military establishment of our Govern- 
ment? Our present military establishment costs approximately 
$102,000,000 annually. Then the total cost of the Civil War, 
saying nothing of its destruction of business and wealth, saying 
nothing of the homes that it destroyed, the blood that it shed, 
the widows and orphans that it made, the cost and sorrow of 
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which can never be estimated, would maintain our present mili- 
tary establishment for 69 years at the present cost of mainte- 
nance. So to you gentlemen who do not want to pay the price, 
let me insist that you had better consider carefully the cost of 
war before arriving at a definite conclusion upon this point, 
for the most expensive war in which a country can engage is 
the war for which it is least prepared. 

Then, my friends, there are other propositions in connection 
with the cost. We are the greatest Nation on earth, with our 
commercial interests growing by leaps and bounds; a Nation 
of 100,000,000 energetic people, and with a boundary line around 
the mainland of the United States of 17,301 miles, 12,000 miles 
of which is coast line, upon which we have 189 ports through 
which we export annually from two billion to three billion dol- 
lars’ worth of commodities produced by the American people. 
Our exports for the last calendar year amounted to $3,547,- 
480,372. Suppose we should become involved with a hostile 
nation, and that some of our great bases of export should be 
seized because of our inability to defend them, and our com- 
merce stopped on the seas because of our inability to protect it. 
What effect would that have upon this country? Why, it 
would instantly throw the country into the worst panic that it 
has ever experienced, affecting its every section; and panics are 
as expensive as wars from a standpoint of dollars and cents. 

I heard a gentleman say the other day that he was not in- 
terested in the protection of the coasts of our country because 
he lived 800 miles from the coast. That gentleman fails to 
realize first, that this is a united country, and, second, that 
there go from his community every year, every month, and 
every week commodities into the markets of the world that 
bring back gold to his community. From the district which I 
represent we send to the markets across the seas lumber, staves, 
coal, iron, fire bricks, agricultural products, and liye stock. We 
exported last year from the United States $50,962,517 worth of 
tobacco, much of which went from Kentucky, the banner to- 
bacco State of the Union. It is therefore obvious that any con- 
dition that affects our export trade affects and injures every 
section of the country, and in addition to our interest in our 
ports through which go our exports, we are all interested in 
our coast cities, in which reside people who are our kin and 
kind, and in which we find domestic markets for our products. 
These cities could not be injured by a foreign enemy without 
the effect of such injury reaching the whole country; and this 
thought brings us to the question of paying tribute to an enemy 
nation to prevent the destruction of our coast cities in the 
event we should be unable to protect them against such an 
enemy. Suppose we should become involved on the Atlantic 
coast with Germany, England, France, Austria, or some other 
European Nation, and on the Pacific coast with Japan or Rus- 
sia. Our Navy would probably be able to protect the more 
important cities along the Atlantic coast, but it is not strong 
enough to protect both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts at one 
and the same time. Some of our coast cities would therefore be 
open to attack, and an enemy fleet could level its guns upon 
them and demand a tribute of millions or billions of dollars 
from the city or the Government of the United States to save 
the city from destruction by the enemy’s guns. Such methods 
have been followed in wars of the past, and resorted to by 
Germany against Belgium in the present war; and, my friends, 
in considering this phase of the question, I find in me none 
of the sentiments expressed by the gentleman who said that he 
was not interested in coast defense because he lived 300 miles 
from the coast. 

I live 600 miles from the coast at the nearest point, but I am 
a citizen of the same Government and live under and honor the 
same flag as does the man who looks from the window of his 
own home upon the ocean’s waves. I am a citizen of the same 
Government and live under the same flag as did our pioneer 
citizens who braved the dangers of the frontier settlements, and 
for whose protection the Government of the Union fought the 
Indians for a hundred years. We are one Union of citizenry 
from one end of the country to the other, and the chief reason 
for such a Union, the basic principles of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, was to unite into one body of sufficient strength to protect 
each community of the country against foreign invasion or 
domestic insurrections. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, no citizen 
from any quarter of the United States can sit idly by and uncon- 
cerned and see another citizen or another section of his country 
suffer at the hands of a foreign enemy without violating the 
fundamental principles of the Constitution of the United States 
and repudiating his obligations as a citizen. We are one coun- 
try and one citizenry, living under one and the same flag, and 
are each obligated to contribute to the protection and well-being 
of the other. 


Mr. Chairman, I think I have said enough relative to the pro- 
tection of our ports through which go our exports to foreign 
markets and our coast cities, in which reside American citizens, 
over which floats the American flag and in which we of the 
interior find markets for much of our produce and raw material, 
to convince everyone of the necessity of their protection. I will 
therefore pass on to that part of our coast territory which has 
no fortified harbors. On our 12,000 miles of coast line we have 
only 27 fortified ports or harbors, The remainder of that vast 
area is dependent, first, upon our Navy, and, second, upon our 
mobile Army for protection. And this thought brings us directly 
to the merits of this bill, the main purpose of which is to increase 
the strength of the mobile Army. If an enemy should attempt 
to land an Army on our shores at any point not within reach 
of one of the 27 fortified harbors, and should succeed in defent- 
ing our Navy, our last and only protection would be our Army. 
And is our Army, with its present strength, sufficient to defend 
us? Well, let us see if it is. 

We have in the continental United States an Army of 49,000 
men who would actually engage in battle. The remainder of our 
Army here at home are men of the Quartermaster’s Corps and 
the Ordnance Department, which furnish supplies, and the 
Medical Corps, which administers to the sick and wounded. The 
remainder of our total Army is stationed about in our island 
possessions and in Panama. It has been argued in this Hall and 
from the stump throughout the country that our distance from 
probable and formidable enemies gives us absolute security 
against attack. But, Mr. Chairman, such an argument is fal- 
lacious, and one only has to refer to history to prove its fallacy. 
India and Transvaal were farther from England and Tonkin 
was farther from France than we are from either of them. But 
distance did not save those places from invasion and conquest. 
And it has been stated, too, that no nation could transport troops 
enough to give us trouble, even though she should be able to 
land them. Well, let us see. Both England and Germany have 
strong navies and strong merchant marines, By using 25 per 
cent of their merchant marine as an adjunct to their navy Ger- 
many could embark at one sailing 250,000 troops and England 
more than 1,000,000. Ah, Mr. Chairman, what would be the fate 
of our little Army and what would be the sufferings and agonies 
of our people if such an aggregation of troops as either England 
or Germany are capable of sending should be landed upon our 
shores? 

It is very clear that our forces for defense are not commensu- 
rate with our responsibilities or equal to the forces which we 
might be forced to meet. Hence the necessity of an increase in 
our Army and Navy. Oh, some say that because we are not 
embroiled in the European conflict we need no further or greater 
defense. But let them stop and consider conditions sanely and 
calmly, and then pass judgment. Every great country on the 
globe except our own is engaged in it, and many of them have been 
drawn into it not because they wanted to go into it, but because 
unfortunate circumstances forced them into it. God knows that 
we do not want to be drawn into that horrible conflict and are 
praying as a Nation and as individuals that such a calamity may 
be averted. But, Mr. Chairman, no one can tell what may hap- 
pen in a time like this, when the war spirit has set the world on 
fire and crazed the brain of nations. In a time like this men 
and nations can not at all times choose what course they will 
take or find their chosen course what they had expected it to be, 
because by the evil designs of another the course which seemed 
peaceful and safe may become turbulent and dangerous. Oh, 
yes; we read of such unfortunate and unpleasant experiences in 
the lives of both individuals and nations. 

When the bonest, peaceable citizen retires after n day's labor 
he expects, and has a right to expect, a night of peaceful rest; 
but yet, with his desire for rest and his good intentions to go 
peacefully about his honest pursuit on the morrow, the evil 
heart of the burglar may be designing plans by which to enter 
his home and take from him the fruits of his honest toil, and 
may make him his victim in poverty or death ere the rising of 
another sun. But, Mr. Chairman, if the burglar learned in 
advance that his would-be victim was armed for his self-defense 
and had the moral courage to use his weapons for defense he 
would most surely change his mind and stay his effort to carry 
into execution his wicked designs; and the sume argument will 
apply to the belligerent forces of a nation. And, Mr. Chairman, 
I do not believe that any people on earth know that better than 
we do right at this particular time. Only a few-nights ago 
the peaceable, patriotic American citizens of the little city of 
Columbus, N. Mex., retired after their day’s labor, expecting to 
go about their peaceful pursuits on the morrow. But what was 
the sequel? What their fate? Ah, Mr. Chairman, we know 
Before the dawn- 
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ing of another day their homes were burned, their men were 
shot, their innocent women and children murdered by Mexican 
bandits from across the border; and, gentlemen, there are 
other people in other countries who are just as bitter toward us, 
and whose hearts and minds are just as highly inflamed against 
us as are the Mexicans who committed the dastardly crime to 
which I have referred. This condition exists not because of 
any wrong we have done but because of wrongs we have refused 
to do, or their wrongs to which we have refused to submit. 
[Applause.] Therefore, men, be not deceived. Your peace 
theories are beautiful, and I would that they could materialize 
into genuine realities and stand throughout the centuries as a 
monument to your noble desires and intentions. But listen; listen 
to this one suggestion. We all know, and are forced to admit, 
that there is nothing so dangerous to a theory as an adverse fact; 
and the fact is that your theories are not well founded and are 
insecure. Then, in the face of such facts, I appeal to you men 
of this Congress and this country to put America under a strong 
and secure lock, made of a strong and well-organized Army and 
Navy, that her peace and safety may be insured against the 
avarice, the greed, the burglary, and the enmity of all the 
world. [Applause.] 


Mr. Chairman, from the opponents of preparedness comes the 
argument also that we will not have war unless we want war 
and invite it. But, gentlemen, I warn you against such a de- 
lusion, We do not want war, and have never wanted it. . But 
during the 136 years that have elapsed since the birth of the 
Nation we have had eight wars, or an average of one war for 
every 17 years that the Government has existed; and in addi- 
tion to the wars referred to, we had a century of almost con- 
tinuous warfare with the Indians. We did not want or invite 
any of them, but fate forced them upon us. We met the issue, 
came out victorious, and glory in our victories; and we, of 
course, hope to come out victorious if ever forced into war 
again. Some contend that we should not make further prepa- 
ration, because we are now better prepared than we were when 
we fought our wars of the past. That is true; but we must not 
lose sight of the fact that the other Nations with which we 
engaged, or with which we might be foreed to engage in the 
future, are also better prepared than they were during our 
engagements, and we have more territory, more wealth, and 
more lives to protect now than we had in those days. The con- 
tinual increasing cost and responsibilities of rearing a family 
are analogous to and parallel with the proposition of building 
and maintaining a Government. It costs the parent with six 
or eight children more to support his family than it did when 
he had only one, two, or three children. His responsibilities 
increase as his f increases; and so it is with a Govern- 
ment. And in line with that thought I desire to refer briefly 
to some complaints that have been made with regard to the 
amount of money that is. spent on the Army of the United 
States as compared with the amount expended on the armies of 
other countries. It is true that it costs the United States more 
per man to support its Army than it costs other nations to 
support their armies, but it must be borne in mind that the cost 
of labor and the cost of living is greater in this than it is in 
other countries. It costs the Government of the United States 
more than it costs other countries to employ men for the Army, 
just as it costs the private employer of the United States more 
to employ labor than it costs the private employers of other 
countries. We pay our first-year enlisted men of the Regular 
Army 60 cents a day and feed and cloth them, and can hardly 
get them at that; and we increase the salaries of our officers in 
proportion to their rank, as do other countries. 


Great Britain pays her enlisted men only 30 cents a day; Ger- 
many, 12% cents; France, 6% cents; Italy, 234 cents; Russia, 13 
cents, As I baye said, the cost of living in America is greater 
than in other countries, and it must be borne in mind that it 
costs just as mueh to feed, clothe, and shelter a soldier as it 
does to feed, clothe, and shelter a private citizen. Another 
heavy item of cost that we must meet because of the immense 
size of our country, and which amounts to but little in many 


of the other countries because of their limited territory, is the 


cost of transportation. If you consider the area of the United 


States, including Alaska, as 100 per cent, the combined areas of 
all the following countries are but 97 per cent thereof: 


ey (in Europe) — — . 
Neither Austria-Hungary, France, nor Germany is as large as 
Texas; each is about twice the size of Colorado. Japan is 
about the size of California, Italy of Nevada, and Portugal of 
Indiana; yet the peace strength of the armies of these countries 
is as follows: 


Men. 
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T do not contend that we need an army in proportion to these 
armies, in comparison with the differences in the size of their 
territory and ours, but I do contend that if we should become 
involved with any of these nations our trained force is entirely 
too small to cope with theirs. 

Now, I have shown the immensity of our territory and the 
smallness of our means of defense as compared, with the same 
means maintained by other countries, none of which is one-tenth 
as large as the United States, including Alaska. I think I have 
made my analysis plain enough to convince anyone that our 
means of defense do not measure up to our responsibilities. 
I do not mean by that reference that we could not get men 
to go to the front if the honor or security of the country should 
become involved. We could get a million men in a week, or get 
them overnight if the emergency were an extreme one. But 
that is not the question. There is science in both warfare and 
defense, just like there is in any other line of business. You 
would not expect to go to the farm and get a full force of clerks 
for a city bank or a city department store and have them run 
either successfully before they had had training. Nor would you 
expect to go into the offices in a city and get a crew of farm 
hands who had never seen a farm and expect them to take 
charge of and successfully harvest a crop. They would waste 
the crop and die themselves of sunstroke and other diseases 
brought on by their sudden change of conditions to which they 
were not seasoned; and so it is with an army. We have had 
one very notable experience of that kind in this country and 
more or less of it in every war that we have fought. But the 
one that I particularly refer to is the experience of the Civil 
War. Statistics of the War Department show that of the men 
who enlisted in the Civil War on both sides, two died of curable 
and largely preventable diseases for every one who died in 
battle or as a result of battle, and almost countless numbers 
were unnecessarily sacrificed in battle for lack of training of 
both officers and men. And, Mr. Chairman, I know of no greater 
crime that a nation can commit than to call to its defense its 
patriotic young men, the very flower of its manhood, and sub- 
ject them to useless destruction both by disease and in battle 
because of their lack of training in the arts of defense and the 
science of health in army life; and it is to prevent a repetition 
of a national crime of that character, as well as to better insure 
the safety, progress, and well-being of the Nation, that I ad- 
vocate a larger and more thoroughly trained Army. And at 
this point, Mr. Chairman, comes another thought in connection 
with the cost. The boys who go to defend the country go from 
American homes. For each one who enters the service there is 
a vacant chair at the family fireside and an aching heart in a 
mother’s bosom; and shall we, the wealthiest Nation on earth, 
with our billions of wealth already developed and our countless 
billions yet to develop, make less favorable the chances of these 
brave young heroes to return to their fathers’ firesides and their 
mothers’ bosoms by economizing on the cost necessary to the 
preservation of their health in army service and their lives in 
battle should battle be forced upon them? Gentlemen, this 
thought appeals to me personally, for I have brothers and I 
have sons who may be called upon to defend the flag; and, if they 
should, I pray God that they may have every advantage and 
every protection that proper training can give them, even though 
it costs money to train them. 

I referred awhile ago to the smaliness of our Army as com- 
pare: with our responsibilities in the continental United States, 
and in addition to the mainland of the United States we have 
island possessions with a total coast line of 9,926 miles. These 
islands are our territory, and must be protected by our Gov- 
ernment; and to add to our responsibilities we have on our 
hands the Philippine Islands—which we ought never to have had 
and which I trust we may soon get rid of—but so long as the 
Stars and Stripes float in the Philippine breezes, that long we 
are bound to protect the Philippine territory. And then, Mr. 
Chairman, in addition to our responsibilities by reason of our 
own territory we have heavy and growing responsibilities in 
Central and South America, which have a coast line of more 
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than 17,000 miles, because of the Monroe doctrine, which our 
Nation inaugurated and has maintained for more than 90 years. 
Under that doctrine we say that the Western Hemisphere shall 
continue to be the home of democracy and the abode of re- 
publies, and that her republics, from the strongest to the weak- 
est, shall not be interfered with by the monarchies or other 
Governments across the seas. And, Mr. Chairman, this point 
brings me to another thought which we may well consider, and 
consider carefully, and that is this: The monarch of every mon- 
arehy, the king of every kingdom of the earth, is jealous of the 
spirit of democracy and republican governments and are pray- 
ing for their annihilation. A monarchy endures by its monopoly 
of knowledge and its military force. A republic endures by the 
patriotism of its people and the dissemination of knowledge 
among them. The two principles are distinct and in conflict 
with each other, and that conflict has been going on, the two 
principles have been at war with each other, either on the battle 
field or in the hearts of men, from the overthrow of King Tar- 
quin and the establishment of the Roman Republic 440 years 
before Christ up to the present day. 

Therefore let us be not deceived. Let us not imagine that 
we are dwelling in a land of eternal peace, upon which no 
jealous eye will ever fall or against which no monarchical force 
will ever be directed. Such a thing may never happen, and, 
again, it may. We do not know. But there is one thing that 
we do know, and that is that some of the Empires of Europe 
have looked with an anxious eye upon South American territory, 
and no earlier than the year 1908 one of them attempted to 
hoist her flag and plant a colony of her people in South America, 
but withdrew at the request of the United States, made in 
compliance with our obligations under the Monroe doctrine. 
But the next effort, should it ever be made, might be more de- 
termined than was the last one, and should it be successful it 
would follow that the Government that was strong enough to 
enter by force upon South American territory would continue 
to grow stronger, would continue to acquire more territory, and 
would eventually absorb the small Republics of the entire South 
and Central American countries; and should that occur, which, 
I grant, is not probable but it is possible, especially in the ab- 
sence of sufficient military and naval forces to prevent it, what 
condition would follow? Why, sirs, the day would come, prob- 
ably not in our time, probably not in the near future, but it 
would eventually come when this Republic would have to com- 
bat on the soil of the Western Hemisphere and at its own door 
the powers of monarchical government in its efforts and strug- 
gle for world supremacy. I pray that that day may never come. 
I trust that neither we nor our posterity may ever be forced to 
meet such a condition, and the best way, my friends, to prevent its 
coming is to be prepared at all times to suppress and thwart the 
first effort; and we can only be prepared to do so by having an 
Army and a Navy of such magnitude as will convince any foreign 
power that its efforts to plant colonies or establish a govern- 
ment on the Western Hemisphere can not succeed; and by this 
method, and by this method alone, can we guarantee the enforce- 
ment of the Monroe doctrine. It is true that some of our 
American people criticize the Monroe doctrine and claim that 
its maintenance is not essential to the future peace and per- 
petuity of this Republic. But be that as it may, we hold to 
that doctrine, and, without discussing the wisdom or unwisdom 
of it as defined by different opinions, it is sufficient to say that 
so long as we as a Nation adhere to and maintain it, we must 
preserve our honor as a Nation by meeting the responsibilities 
which we thereby incur. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Chairman, this bill represents 
an awakening of the people of the United States to a realization 
of their dignity and responsibility as a Nation. It points the 
way to a new governmental policy. It rejects as unsound the 
assumption that we can depend for the protection of our in- 
terests upon the influence of moral suasion at a time when our 
border is invaded by armed soldiers bent on robbing and mur- 
dering unprotected women and children. 

The theft by Mexican outlaws of American cavalry horses 
and Army artillery furnishes a chapter in our history which 
has no precedent and which should have no recurrence. And 
the inability of this Government, representing 100,000,000 per- 
sons, to cope with this Mexican band, without an act of Con- 
gress to increase the Military Establishment, leaves no room 
for discussion as to the humiliation and precariousness of our 
predicament. 

We can no longer rest content in the assurance fhat all the 
world is our friend, and that we are not subject to the enmities 
and hostilities of which other peoples are victims. 


The need of military and naval preparedness is being dis- 
cussed and debated not only in Congress but at every fireside 
in every hamlet and village and city throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. A new era must be inaugurated. The 
question is not, Is it wise to create this new national policy? 
We have reached the point wliere its establishment is a stern 
and immediate necessity. 

My concern is not whether we are entering upon a dangerous 
experiment, but whether we are going far enough to meet the 
actual situation which confronts us. We have seen the spolia- 
tion of China, because of the inability of that rich country to 
resist the intrusions of more powerful neighbors. We have seen 
that the policy of peaceful argument and solemn appeals to 
the justice and morality of the issues had no weight in saving 
the Chinese people from the loss of their prestige, the confisca- 
tion of their resources, and the threatened destruction of their 
nationalism. 

We in the United States have grown to a position of pros- 
perity and pride where envy will point her finger in our direction, 
and greed will invoke the hatred of otherwise kindly disposed 
peoples. It is our duty as a Nation to be ready for insidious en- 
croachments on our territory or attempted interference with our 
commercial rights and industrial activities. 

The time will come when we will have to announce in certain 
and unmistakable terms whether the Monroe doctrine is an 
American principlé or an international tradition. The country 
looks to this Congress to act wisely and adequately. It is 
clearly our duty to establish a policy of preparedness which will 
give a feeling of genuine and justified security to the people; 
one which will provide a guaranty of continued liberty and 
independence to ourselves as well as to the generations that are 
to come. [Applause.] 

I yield back the balance of my time, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back four minutes. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Nicholls. [Applause.] 

Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen, before taking up the argument on the bill in question 
I had decided, due to the limited time extended to each of us, 
to limit what I had to say to one phase of the bill, because it is 
impossible for a man to discuss 82 sections and discuss them to 
any extent. I shall therefore limit what I have to say to the 
question of the National Guard, which, in my judgment, is the 
most vital part of the new organization of the Army. 

When I came to Washington as a new Member of Congress, 
I am frank to admit that I had in my head that there were two 
great lines that divided this body, that one was Republican and 
the other was Democratic, and that when any question of great 
interest came up the two lines divided and one was on the one 
side and one on the other. When I was appointed on the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs I was afraid that I was going to find 
that to be true. But what did I find? I found 21 men, some 
Republicans, some Democrats, but each forgetting that fact, 
and standing there as Americans to benefit this Nation by their 
action. [Applause.] That committee worked out this bill with 
no politics, no partisan lines, and has presented it to you with 
a unanimous front, and nothing could give the country and 
nothing could give me more delight than to see this House 
take the same action that that committee took. 

We had several propositions before us. The first was, Shall 
we defend? We all agreed that we shall defend. And the 
question then arose, How is the best way to give adequate de- 
fense without being extravagant in that defense? The War 
College submitted a plan to create what was known as the 
continental army, and the plan which we have given you is the 
plan of the administration, except that we use the National 
Guard instead of the continental army. It is needless for me 
to go into a discussion as to why we did not favor the conti- 
nental army plan. To put it briefly, we did not believe it was 
practicable. We did not believe men could leave their positions 
for one month in the year and serve their country, and go back 
and find those positions still open to them. We did not believe, 
even if they had the patriotism to do it, that the employers 
who employed them would allow them to come back and fill 
those positions, and, furthermore, we believed that the limited 
time given them in which to prepare themselves to be soldiers 
would virtually do them no good. Therefore the committee took 
the position that the National Guard, already working 52 days 
in the year, should be used as a second line of defense, and, if 
possible, add to that instruction the instruction given in the 
summer camps. And then we had the continental army plan 
coupled with the benefit derived from the National Guard. 
Therefore we substituted that plan for the plan of the con- 
tinental army, which, I think we all agree, was not feasible. 
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And right here I want to state that the fact that Secretary 
Baker wrote a letter to this Congress disputing or controverting 
the figures presented by our chairman on yesterday should not 
bear on the merits of this bill. It is merely a question of an 
estimate as to how many reserves we have or how many men 
have been through military training. 

It does not make any particular difference, but I want to call 
the attention of Congress to this fact, without meaning any 
reflection on, the present Secretary of War: I want to ask you 
who prepared the letter that he sent, and how he knows, within 
the brief length of time that he has been here anything about 
the proposition? That thing came, in my judgment, from the 
War College, that has been opposed to our bill from start to 
finish, because they can not get exactly what they want., 

Now, I want to say further that the plan which we give you is 
the plan of the President. We have given him everything that 
he has asked for, he having withdrawn his proposition of the 
continental army. There is no use in any of us denying that if 
we did have a large standing army of 500,000 or 600,000 men it 
would be a Splendid way to defend the country, and the best 
way to defend the country would be to put a cannon on every 
rock on all our coasts and surround it with soldiers. But we 
ean not do that. Let us do what we can do, and we can not do 
anything unless the people of the United States back us in 
what we do. Therefore the object was to get the next best 
thing. Your Regular Army, gentlemen, is sufficient, with the 
National Guard and the reserye corps, to defend you against 
an invasion. It has been said in the hearings before our com- 
mittee that it would be impossible to land over 200,000 men in 
one trip from any foreign country, and if the standing army of 
140,000 fighting men, besides the additional corps, can not at- 
tend to those 200,000 while that other country that we are 
supposing is going to attack us is going back to get more, then 
we ought to abolish the standing army. They can handle it and 
will handle it. 

Now, let us see where the fighting forces of this country have 
always come from. You remember when the South tried to 
secede from the United States, and when the standing army, 
or the trained Army of the United States Government went to 
Bull Run to “ wipe off the face of the earth” a mob of untrained 
citizens of the South; and you remember that the society people 
of the city of Washington in their carriages rode down to see 
the race; and you also remember that when those citizen troops 
met them there there was a race, and the people in the carriages 
headed the procession of runners back to Washington. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Now, my friends, I am not trying to draw any sectional lines. 
J am as far from doing that as anybody in the House. The 
South did not have any standing army or any form of government 
to speak of, but they did have brave men ready to fight for the 
cause they believed to be right. The men who finally won that 
war were the citizen soldiers of the Northern and Western and 
Eastern States. When they repulsed our citizen soldiers at 
the Battle of Gettysburg they virtually ended the war and saved 
the Union; and this war was fought out by men who did not 
have compulsory military training when the war began. 

Now, my friends, let me give you a little more history. When 
this Government was founded and when all the trained troops 
of our Government had been defeated, and when the British 
troops went toward the South, sweeping everything before them, 
and were in a position almost to conquer a free-minded, free- 
thinking, liberty-loving people, what took place? The citizen 
soldiers at Cowpens, in my own State, and at Kings Mountain, 
in North Carolina, without any military training, completely 
routed those troops and gaye us our Government. 

I have always believed that it takes two things to make a 
soldier. It takes not only discipline to make a soldier, but it 
takes patriotism; and the man who volunteers to give his time, 
to give his money, to give his blood, if necessary, in the service 
of his country in the National Guard, has, in my judgment, got 
more patriotism than the man who admits that he enlists to 
defend that flag for the paltry sum of $15 a month. [Applause.] 

Now, gentlemen, will you pardon a personal illustration of 
National Guard duty? Five years ago in my native city a 
negro committed the unmentionable crime. He was placed in 
the county jail and a mob of 2,000 people attacked that jail 
with the intent of lynching him. The sheriff and his deputies 
shot some of that mob before the company was ordered out. 
The governor of that State wired the captain of the company 
and ordered him to defend that jail. I saw a National Guard 
compuny—18 of its members had worked side by side in a cotton 
mill with the young lady outraged—I saw that company re- 
spond, with two other companies of the National Guard, to the 
ll and drive that mob from the jail walls, protect that negro, 
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and never flinch and never flicker, although every member of 
those commands was in favor of stringing that negro up if he 
had not been under that oath to obey orders; and I tell you 
now in the South it was a harder thing for them to do than to 
face any cannon that the Kaiser has in his command. [Ap- 
plause.] It was not a question, in, that instance, of ordering 
men to fire and getting a response. It was a question of keep- 
ing them from firing on account of the insults hurled at them by 
that mob; and yet such discipline was maintained that not a 
shot was fired and the law was upheld. [Applause.] 

Now, gentlemen, troops that can act thus under those condi- 
tions, troops who can act in the manner that this company acted 
there and in other places, can be relied upon to defend this coun- 
try in time of war. What else? Another feature enters into 
the proposition of the national guardsman. While our standing 
Army, while our reserve, is defending our coasts against a 
probable invasion, while we are getting those troops to the front, 
you will have National Guard officers trainnig their companies. 
I think the committee was right in allowing the States to have 
some say-so as to who should command those troops. Suppose 
that a regiment goes out from Delaware. The men in the regi- 
ment know their officers. They have volunteered in the National 
Guard because they did know the officers and had confidence in 
them and wanted to be with them. Suppose my regiment comes 
out from South Carolina. Men are in that regiment who would 
not have joined it but for the fact that they liked the officers 
and had confidence in them. Suppose we put them in a joint 
encampment in time of war, and the President should say, 
“You Delaware officers command the South Carolina regi- 
ment, and you South Carolina officers command the Delaware 
regiment.” What is going to happen? You can not get the same 
efficiency that you can get under your own officers. Therefore, 
I say the President will not under any conditions mix up things 
in that way. 

No, gentlemen, I do not stand here and pretend to tell you that 
any National Guard organization is equal in efficiency to our 
standing Army. I do tell you, however, that if the border in 
New Mexico had recently been defended by a regiment of Na- 
tional Guards, and Villa and his bandits had crossed into the 
United States and burned the homes and destroyed the property 
of our citizens and the machine guns of National Guards had 
failed to work, and they had been caught asleep on the job, you 
would have heard a howl throughout this Nation denouncing 
them. I do not believe there is a regiment or battalion in the 
National Guard in this country who would not have acquitted 
themselves equally as well, if not better, than the United States 
troops stationed in Columbus, N. Mex. 

There is another proposition that I think is of vital importance 
to the plan of defense, and that is the proposition that my friend 
from Mississippi [Mr. Quin] spoke of yesterday, about nitrates 
for the purpose of manufacturing powder. I do not care to dis- 
cuss that further than to say that I do not believe any defense 
would be adequate if we could be cut off from supplies of the 
ingredients which are necessary for the manufacture of ammuni- 
tion, because none of us would say that it would be proper to 
send our troops into the field with nothing to fight with. 

Now, gentlemen, I have talked along this line as long as I 
care to. I want to say to you men above the Mason and Dixon 
line who are fighting the proposition of preparedness, and to 
you men below the Mason and Dixon line who are fighting the 
proposition of preparedness, that you remind me of the time 
when I was a boy and my mother wanted to give me a dose of 
medicine and I did not want to take it, and she said,“ You have 
got to take it whether you want it or not; you don’t know what 
is good for you.” I want to tell you Members from the North 
who are opposed to preparedness that in 1860 those of us in the 
South tried our best to secede from the Union and those of you 
in the North kept us in the Union very much against our will. 
We are proud of the fact that you did, but we wish to assure 
you that we are just as much a part of the Union as yon are and 
we are just as proud of this great Nation, and that we are 
going to give you protection whether you want it or not, be- 
cause, evidently, some few men on the floor of the House do 
not know what is good for the country. This House will adopt 
the measures which are necessary to protect our country and 
defend the honor and glory of the greatest Nation under the sun. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr, ANTHONY]. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I believe that the Committee 
on Military Affairs in reporting this bill to the House has pro- 
vided the country with every possible facility in the way of put- 
ting our military organization on a sound foundation. In the 
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attacked our Army and our so-called lack of preparedness and 
who have charged that the country is in such imminent danger 
from invasion by a foreign foe have, in my opinion, vastly over- 
shot the mark. Even some of the representatives of the War 
College and of the General Staff who appeared before the Mili- 
tary Committee differed so widely in their views and some of 
them so exaggerated the necessity of an immense standing army 
that they failed to inspire our committee with confidence in their 
recommendations. 

On the other hand, the so-called pacifists have argued that 
no increase whatever is required. So the committee have taken 
a middle course. We have recommended only moderate in- 
creases, but those we have recommended will, in my opinion, 
place the country in a reasonable state of preparedness. Per- 
sonally I believe the House should still further increase our 
Regular Establishment. A Regular Army of 180,000 would not 
be too large for this great country of 100,000,000 people. 

Now, it is said that the appropriations that Congress has made 
in past years have been largely wasted and that we have no 
Army to-day. That statement is absolutely false, and our Army 
is the best army of its size in the world to-day. [Applause.] 

Mr. POWERS. Will the gentieman yield at this point? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. POWERS. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHAIL- 
LENBERGER] made the statement yesterday that we had appro- 
priated ‘more money for the support of our Army than Ger- 
many has for hers in a certain length of time. I did not quite 
catch his statement as to the length of time. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I can not answer as to the correctness of 
any figures that may have been quoted. I hardly think we ap- 
propriate as much as Germany does for her army; but I want 
to say to the gentleman that we pay for our Army upon the 
American scale of wages. We have to compete with the civilian 
wage, in order to attract men from other walks in life; and 
if you take the amount of money which we are compelled to 
pay our men, if you take into consideration the way in which 
we subsist them and house them and all that, it shows that 
the money has not been extravagantly expended. But what I 
wanted to say was this, that considering the size of our Army 
there is no army in the world to-day that is at a higher stand- 
ard than our own. Our officers are educated in as high a 
degree of military science as those of any army in the world. 
Under the system of Army service schools established 15 or 
20 years ago, every officer in our service at some time in his 
life is put through a course of instruction which brings him 
absolutely up to date. Whether a Coast Artillery officer, a 
Cavalry officer, or an Infantry officer, he has access to the 
service schools of his particular branch, and the men who 
graduate from these schools are provided with the very latest 
ideas in military science, prevailing in any army of the world. 
All my life I have lived adjacent to one of the largest military 
posts in the country; and if you gentlemen could learn what 
I have learned by such proximity to our Army you would, by 
such daily observations, be inspired with confidence in the 
fighting capacity of the enlisted men, and confidence in the 
ability and intelligence in the officers that we have. 

I do not believe we need a great Regular Establishment of 
half a million men as some advocate. I believe we only need 
men enough to garrison properly our outlying possessions, the 
Philippines, Panama, and Hawaii, and to provide what may 
be called an adequate coast defense, to properly garrison our 
own military posts and provide a proper internal police force 
for our own. country. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Les. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the letter of Secretary Garrison, as 
well as in the explanation of the assignment of the troops under 
this bill, it is proposed to have but a portion of the increased 
enlisted Army in the continental United States and a large 
number dispatched for service in Hawaii, the Philippines, and 
the Canal Zone. What is the necessity for providing this in- 
crease for use in our insular possessions instead of having them 
confined to service in continental United States? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will say to the gentleman that I do not 
believe any of the increase provided for in this bill is intended 
to augment the garrisons in our outlying possessions. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Secretary Garrison’s outline suggested 
more than one-half of them for that purpose. 

Mr, ANTHONY. It is my belief that most of the troops have 
already been taken from continental United States to Hawaii 
and Panama and the Philippines that are really demanded to 
garrison these places, and this increase will be used largely to 
replace those men in continental United States. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, the increase is more for strengthen- 
ing our forces in our penne rather than our forces here, 
against foreign attack 


Mr. ANTHONY. We have already strengthened our forces in 
our foreign possessions, and the increase will go largely to take 
the place of those garrisons that have been taken from our 
interior posts and our Coast Artillery forces here at home. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That accounts for the want of troops at 
present in continental United States to meet the conditions on 
the Mexican border. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That accounts for it absolutely. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The condition along the Dela- 
ware River is, that whereas our fortifications there would re- 
quire normally 800 men, they have been reduced te 200. Is it 
not essential that along the great coast line there should be 
a stiffening up of the number of men required to man the de- 
fenses actually in our possession at the present time? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think under our present policy it is the 
intention of the department to place the increases in the Coast 
Artillery provided in this bill at those points from which they 
have been taken away to send to Panama and Hawaii. 

I will say further to the gentleman that, in regard to the 
Coast Artillery, personally I was against any increase in 
the Coast Artillery, because I do not think there is the slightest 
necessity for any increase. It would be far better to provide 
that all the increase we provide go to enlarge our mobile army. 
I think so far the reason that, going back into history, you will 
find that we have not fired a coast-defense gun or used a coast- 
defense soldier for the last hundred years. If this country was 
invaded by a foreign foe they would not land within miles of 
our fortifications if they could get away from them. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the Navy of the United 
States should break down, which God forbid, would not the 
coast line be the first line of defense? 

Mr. ANTHONY. In my opinion, no foreign battleship would 
dare approach a fortified harbor of any of our big cities. For 
instance, New York and San Francisco are so strongly forti- 
fied that no foreign fleet would dare expose itself by a direct 
attack upon them. The European war has shown the inability 
of battleships to stand up against land defenses, as at the 
Dardanelles, and our defenses of our great harbors are much 
stronger than any coast defenses in European countries, so our 
experts tell us. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That would be because we 
had sufficient men to man our fortifications, which we do not 
have now. , 

Mr. ANTHONY. Our need is to provide a mobile army to 
defend the long stretches of our immense coast line that is not 
defended by big guns. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But the gentleman would not 
dispense with the existing coast defenses? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I would not. They serve their place very 
well, but I would not provide many additional big coast-de- 
fense guns but would keep them up to date. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman would main- 
tain the requirements as to matériel? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And that would need more 
men? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I Will. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman if the ex- 
perience in the world the last year or two does not suggest that 
what we need is an increase in field artillery for effective de- 
fense, rather than coast artillery? 

Mr. ANTHONY. ‘The gentleman is quite correct. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I agree with the gentleman. I think, man 
for man, the Regular Army is equal to any people on earth; 
but does not the gentleman think that somebody must have 
literally or figuratively gone to sleep on his post a few days 
ago in Columbus? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I would rather that the gentleman answer 
that question himself. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I think the gentleman can get my view. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If a foreign foe proposed to 
send men into the United States they would come in at some 
pert which, presumably, we have fortified. The gentleman 
would not permit our fortifications to be undermanned if it 
should be necessary to repel that kind of an invasion? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I would not underman any of our impor- 
tant single coast defenses, Many unimportant coast-defense 
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posts now have garrisons, where a few caretakers for the guns 
would suffice. But if a foreign army came to our shores they 
would not necessarily come to a harbor. It has been demon- 
strated that a landing can be made on any unprotected part of 
the coast. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think that is true, but I 
wanted to have the gentleman say whether or not it is not true 
at the present time that the coast defenses are undermanned. 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; I do not believe that is correct. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is the report of the 
bureau. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Let me say this: I believe it is not neces- 
sary to have a full complement of men behind every gun in the 
coast defense in time of peace, but only enough men there to 
take care of the guns, and especially is this all that is necessary 
at the unimportant places if at any time the country is threat- 
ened they could be instantly manned. The Coast Artillery will 
say that you should keep a large force there all the time to man 
the guns, but the infantryman will tell you that in a time of 
necessity they can provide the men in 30 days to augment the 
trained mechanical experts of the Coast Artillery, and so man 
the great guns. It is the business of the Coast Artillery to pro- 
vide trained men to handle the big guns, but that highly skilled 
proportion necessary is only 25 per cent. The other 75 per cent 
of the force needed could be augmented or recruited from the 
other branches of the service in 30 days. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does this bill provide for an 
increase of the Coast Artillery? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It provides for an increase of 52 companies 
about 5,200 men. I voted for it against my best judgment, 
largely to gratify the desire of men situated like the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
did it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I believe this bill provides a reasonable in- 
crease in the Regular Army. It would be better, however, to 
still further increase some branches, particularly the Cavalry, 
which the bill does not increase at all. Sufficient extra officers, 
by which we can readily train a sufficient army of citizen sol- 
diers are provided by the bill. In addition a federalized Na- 
tional Guard of 400,000 is provided so that the country can be 
adequately protected in any emergency. A 

It does not take two or three or four years to train soldiers to 
make a fighting man out of a citizen, in spite of what the so- 
called experts will tell you. I want to say to this House that, 
in my opinion, if the emergency which the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania speaks of should arise, if our Navy should ever be 
swept from the seas—and I do not believe that such a disaster 
could ever overtake us, even were all the ships of all the other 
nations arrayed against us, at least it could not be accomplished 
without the lapse of months of time—I believe that within 
three months an army of well-trained citizen soldiers could be 
armed and equipped and made ready to defend the country in 
addition to the 165,000 Regulars we have provided and the 
429,000 National Guardsmen that are provided for in this bill. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. The gentleman’s statement as to the 
increase in the number of officers and the uses to which they are 
to be put—does the gentleman think the present plan or plan 
contemplated by the board or by the committee for the increase 
of the officers and placing them on the retired list, is right? 

I understand that now the Army rolls are loaded down with 
retired officers and that appropriations to the extent of $4,000,000 
are necessary to pay the salaries of retired Army officers. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The gentleman is quite right. There has 
been too much liberality exercised in retiring officers from the 
regular service. ‘s 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 


I am glad the gentleman 


has expired. 
Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five minutes 
more. 


Mr. ANTHONY. It is my purpose tọ endeavor to secure an 
amendment to this bill which will require our present retired 
list to be overhauled, and those men who have been retired for 
disability who have since recovered and become physically able to 
be restored to duty, restored to duty which they are able to 
perform. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. The point brought out a moment ago, or the 
suggestion, raised one thought in my mind. The gentleman 
spenks of putting a million men in the field in three months. 
Have we the equipment for those men? 


Mr. ANTHONY. I will say to the gentleman that we have 
1,000,000 extra modern rifles made and in storage. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman’s refor- 
manon of the retired list contemplate a changing of the retiring 
age? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; it contemplates remedying the abuses 
which have heretofore existed. For instance, one of the abuses, 
in my opinion, is that which would require an Army chaplain 
to ride a horse 90 miles in three days or go upon the retired 
list. There are good men able to perform adequate military 
duty, for instance, able to sit in a swivel chair at the War De- 
partment and do good desk duty who have been placed on the 
retired list because they could not ride 90 miles in three days. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Does not the gentleman recognize the fact 
that that makes way for promotion? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Oh, I readily understand that. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman does not want the impres- 
sion to go out that we have sufficient guns, not rifles, but field 
guns and ammunition and other necessary matériel to equip a 
million men? 2 D 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; I do not. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman's answer seemed to indicate 
opt and, of course, that is, unfortunately, very far from the 

act. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will say to the gentleman that I think 
sufficient provision has been made and the manufacture of field 
guns has commenced in such substantial quantities that it will 
be comparatively few years until we have such supplies. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman does not believe that we can 
make an efficient Field or Coast Artillery soldier in three months 
so that he is able to shoot guns with the accuracy that would be 
necessary not to tremendously waste ammunition? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Not at all. What I said was that we could 
augment the Coast Artillery from other branches of the service. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Where are you going to get the men? The 
gentleman made the statement, in answer to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], about not needing men to man all 
the guns, that we only need part of a gun crew. Is that opinion 
shared by any officer in connection with the service? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; every Coast Artillery man will want 
every man you can give him. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is one thing to brush aside, as the small 
personal ambition of a man, his opinion, but it is another thing 
to meet the opinion of officers whose business it is to know. I 
have given seven years of pretty constant study to the question 
of Coast Artillery. I do not think the gentleman's statement 
touching the needs of the personnel is warranted by the opinion 
of those who have to deal with the question. 

Mr. ANTHONY. When we get to that part in the bill I will 
give the gentleman my views. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But the gentleman has already given his 
views to the House, and I did not want the statement to go un- 
challenged. ` 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, this bill is not perfect in all 
its provisions by any means, but its general principles are cor- 
rect. There are a number of places, however, which this House 
should straighten out before it is enacted into law. One of them 
is the inequalities which will result in promotion, which will 
follow from the increases we have made in this bill unless some 
provision is made to correct them. For instance, we increase 
the Infantry and the Coast Artillery and the Field Artillery, but 
we do not increase the Cavalry. Every Cavalry officer will suf- 
fer from seeing his brothers in the service promoted over his 
head while he marks time unless we provide that he shall ad- 
vance at the same time they do, when the cause is purely legis- 
lative, as this is. From the thousand extra officers provided 
in the bill, if they are properly apportioned among the proper 
ranks and branches, we can make up for these inequalities. 
The present provision in the bill does not do this, but I believe 
the chairman of the committee is convinced there should be fur- 
ther liberality in that regard. When we reach that provision in 
the bill it is my intention to offer an amendment which will 
straighten out the present lack of equality there. [Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen speaking in favor of 
the bill on both sides of the House have mainly said that it is 
a bill for an increase of the Army sufficient in time of peace. 
That may be correct. I am not familiar enough with the sub- 
ject to know, but it seems to me that the statement itself shows 
that the bill falls far short of what ought to be provided at this 
time. We are having a little trouble down on the border of 


Mexico, sending a few soldiers over into Mexican territory. 
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When the time came to do that, after having troops on the 
border for four years in contemplation of the possibility of the 
very thing that has occurred, no troops were really ordered 
across the border until the House had passed a resolution au- 
thorizing an increase of 20,000 in the Regular Army, to take 
the place, perchance, of the few soldiers who did cross the 
border. There never was a more pat illustration of the fact 
that while the present Army or the proposed increase may be 
sufficient in time of actual peace, it is not sufficient now when 
any occasion arises for even miniature war. [Applause.] 

We are having the greatest war of all the ages going on now, 
with the determination on each side to kill the other side at 
all hazard, each side probably believing that it is fighting for 
its own existence, and fighting, too, with a revengeful deter- 
mination to make the other side powerless in the future. In 
such a war neither side will be too careful of the interests of 
outsiders. We constitute the greatest neutral power in the 
world. We expect to speak with some authority. Who would 
pay in this war much attention to the suggestion or the request 
of one of the small Central American Republics? Would either 
England or Germany give very much attention to a protest 
made by even so good a Republic as Nicaragua? Not at all. 
Why not? They do not have either the actual or the potential 
power behind them. Our suggestions meet with careful con- 
templation, if not consideration, because of the actual or rather 
the potential power behind them. And we will not go through 
this war to the end without many questions arising of the great- 
est importance to us and to the world, and very largely it will 
be left to this Nation and the representations made by this 
Nation to protect the integrity of neutrals throughout the 
world, if not to maintain the principles of international law 
most vital to us and to the rest of the world. [Applause.] 

Our influence, moral as it is, tremendous as it is from the 
moral side, is great not so much because of the reasoning which 
we adopt as the potential power behind that reasoning. Other 
nations and other men may reason as well as any of us, but they 
have not the power behind them, After this war is concluded, 
or after peace shall haye been agreed upon, there will arise 
many problems perplexing in character, intricate in detail, and 
delicate in all of their relations. We expect that the United 
States of America will do its share toward protecting the in- 
terests not only of our people but of all the world and of all 
civilization. No one can tell what those questions will be or 
how they will arise. I believe that it is the duty of the United 
States, with the war going on in Europe, with its intricate and 
delicate problems constantly arising, with the questions that 
are sure to arise after the war, to prepare now an army which 
wiil ndd to the weight of the reasons and the suggestions which 
we may make. [Applause.] 

We add by this bill only 20,000 to the Regular Army over 
what is now authorized; 40,000 before the resolution passed a 
few days ago. I have never been—I am not now—in favor of 
a large standing army. I do not believe it will ever be pos- 
sible in a country like ours, with the feeling which our people 
have, ever to maintain either a large standing army or com- 
pulsory military service. [Applause.] But I do believe that an 
emergency exists where it is wiser and cheaper in the end to 
mike ample preparation now for trouble which may come. If 
the trouble does not come, we will be getting off cheaply with 
the money which we expend. If the trouble does come, we will 
show that we will then be getting off cheaply both in money 
and in blood. The President of the United States, it is said on 
this floor this morning, favors this bill. Doubtless the Presi- 
dent, who has indicated publicly his desires that there should 
be some real preparedness, favors the best he can obtain. I 
have no doubt he favors this bill over the existing law. I have 
no doubt he favors the Senate bill over the existing law. But 
this is not preparation for trouble; this is only preparation for 
peace. [Applause.] 

If we do not fear trouble, there is no special hurry about 
this bill. If we fear that a dangerous situation may arise, then 
we are not preparing for it. I have noticed all through my life 
that the lawyer who prepares for his case in advance has the 
advantage. I have often noticed in this House that a man who 
` prepares upon a subject has the advantage, and I have often 
noticed that the man who did not prepare was at a disadvan- 

ge. To me the time has come in the relation of our country 
to the world when I think it is wise for us to consider the 
possibilities as well as the probabilities and to prepare now for 
what may or might come to us, and if we do not do that and 
something does happen we will all, as well as the country, re- 
gret it to the end of our lives. With the war spirit 
throughout the world, with the inflammatory feeling arising 
apparently among all the people, in this the greatest and richest 
Nation of the world, it were idle to say that we should leave 


ourselves utterly unprepared for possible war in the sublime 
confidence that God will take care of us as he does of drunken 
men. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair tell me how 
much time remains for this side? 

The CHAIRMAN. One hour. 


advocated the cause of preparedness. For years the suggestion 
fell upon deaf ears. It required a great war—a world war— 
to arouse the people of the United States to the necessity of 
enacting legislation for military and naval preparedness. No 
nation is the sole arbiter of its own destinies. The people of 
the United States are a peace-loving people; they do not desire 
war; they hope that war may never come, But su some 
other nation should feel that we have insulted its national 
honor—that we have affronted the people of that nation. Sup- 
pose that other nation should feel that the affront can only be 
wiped out by the arbitrament of arms. The American people 
are not cowards, but if challenged in that way they will fight 
[applause] even as they have fought in the past. But we can 
not fight unless we have the money, the men, the arms, and 
the munitions. And it is in time of peace that we must pro- 
vide those means for defense. Wars come suddenly. I heard 
Lady Barlow deliver an interesting address here in the city of 
Washington a few weeks ago in which she described how sud- 
denly the present conflagration in Europe was ignited. Her 
husband is a member of the English Parliament; her brother 
is a member of the English Parliament; her father is a mem- 
ber of the English Parliament. She had been appointed a 
delegate to a conference to be held at Constance, in Germany, 
on the Ist of August, 1914. On the 27th day of July preceding 
she asked her husband to speak to Earl Grey, the British min- 
ister of foreign affairs, and find out whether it would be 
advisable for her to go to Constance, she being a delegate to - 
a convention that was to be held there. on that day. War had 
been declared a day or two before between Austria and Servia. 
That evening her people had a conference with Earl Grey. The 
latter reported that there was absolutely nothing to fear—that 
there was not a cloud on the horizon that could not be dissi- 
pated through the forces of diplomacy. The next day—on the 
28th of July—she started for Constance, in Germany. 

She reached that city on August 1 in time to attend the con- 
ference, and while it was in session one of the secretaries rushed 
in excitedly and stated that war had just been declared between 
Germany and Russia; that the German Government had placed 
a special train at the disposal of the delegates; that mobiliza- 
tion had commenced; that unless the delegates took advantage 
of going on this train it would probably be a long time before 
they could reach their respective homes. The lady left Con- 
stance that afternoon. She arrived in London on the evening 
of the 4th of August. Two hours after her arrival war was de- 
clared between England and Germany. AN of this occurred 
within the period of one week. 

Take the war between Japan and Russia; that war broke out 
without warning to Russia. The war between Japan and China 
broke out without warning to China. And we may as well make 
up our minds that no nation on earth which should contemplate 
hostilities with us is going to give us time for preparation when 
that other nation believes that the hour has come when it must 
strike. So I repeat that we must make our preparations for 
national defense during the piping times of peace. 

Oh, we often hear it said on the floor and elsewhere that 70 
per cent of all the money that goes into the Treasury of the 
United States is expended on account of wars past and possible 
wars to come. If we had been prepared in our past wars we 
would not be paying that enormous sum for those wars. Take 
the pensions that are paid annually, approximately $165,000,000. 
Much of that money is paid because our men were stricken with 
disease; because they died of wounds that might have been 
healed but for our lack of preparedness 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. KAHN. I can not yield just now. I will a little later on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. KAHN. Much of the money is being expended in paying 
interest on the bonds that it became necessary to issue by reason 
of our being involved in war. 

Take the case of England in that regard. Her expenses in 
this war, according to the statements of her statesmen, aggre- 
gate $25,000,000 a day. Since the outbreak of this war she 
has expended $10,000,000,000 for the war. Take the case of 
France. She is expending approximately $17,000,000 a day. 
She has expended approximately $7,000,000,000 since the out- 
break of this war. 
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Only yesterday, during general debate on this bill, a gentle- 
man stated on this floor that if war should come the American 
people would gladly instruct their Representatives to vote the 
necessary funds to carry on the war. I do not doubt the cor- 
rectness of the facts contained in that statement; I do not 
question it. Of course, they will do it. But just think of how 
much more it will cost in those days of stress to get ready to 
fight, and how much cheaper it can be done here during the 
days of peace. That is why we are paying so much for wars 
past. We had to pay war prices for everything we purchased in 
war times. It would have been infinitely cheaper to have pur- 
chased supplies in times of peace and kept them in reserve. 

When the French Parliament was opened only a few weeks 
ngo the oldest member of the body, Senator Latappy, who was 
the presiding officer of the Senate, stated that the trouble with 
France had been that her Parliament had been occupying its 
time too much with trying to cure all the ills of humanity and 
had not given enough time to the national defense. He stated 
further that if France had been as well prepared at the begin- 
ning of hostilities as she is prepared now, the probabilities were 
that she never would have been attacked. And I for one feel 
that if my country is properly prepared the chances of war will 
materially diminish. [Applause.] 

It is the old case of the highwayman. He lurks behind a 
tree waiting for a victim. If he sees a vigorous, stalwart 
individual who can take care of himself come up the road, he 
lets him pass by in peace. But if he sees an individual whom he 
believes he can worst and rob, he pounces upon the latter and 
takes away from him whatever of value he happens to have in 
his pockets. It is the same with nations as it is with indi- 
viduals. And our ultrapacifists make a great mistake in be- 
lieving that mankind have grown to be so good, so generous, 
and so gentle that no people will want to fight us, and, if they 
do, all we need do is to hand them a Sunday school tract and 
that will settle the whole controversy. [Laughter.] 

Preparation, not only against war but for every condition 
in which human life is concerned, is necessary in every country. 
Take the case of the man who puts up a magnificent apartment 
house. He feels it incumbent to add necessary fire escapes. 
They do not add to the beauty of the building, and they add 
materially to the cost of construction. If you were to ask the 
owner of the building, “ When do you expect a fire?” he would 
promptly reply, I do not know; but I am putting up these fire 
escapes to protect the lives of the people within the building in 
case fire should come.“ What is that but preparedness? A gen- 
tleman on this floor said yesterday that in the committee he had 
asked whom we were p:i against. He asked, “Is it 
Japan?” Is it Germany?” “Is it England?” What coun- 
try are we to prepare against?” And he said he was surprised 
because none of the Army officers who appeared before us could 
answer the question. 

Mr. Chairman, the captain of the palatial steamer that puts 
out across the ocean earries with him a large number of life 
preservers and lifeboats and life rafts. If you were to ask that 
captain, “ When do you expect the storm in which you will be 
required to use these devices?” he would undoubtedly tell you, 
I do not know. I hope no such storm will ever come; but if it 
should come I want to be prepared to meet it.” [Applause.] 
And the same principle holds good with respect to the military 
and naval defenses of our country. 

Mr. FIELDS. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Certainly. 

Mr. FIELDS. Has it not been stated on the floor of this 
House in the last two years by Members opposing preparedness 
that there was no possibility of war between the great nations 
of the earth at that time? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; it was so stated, and yet war did break out, 
and it broke out as suddenly as I stated a few moments ago. 

It has frequently been asserted that the report from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs is a unanimous one. It is. Pre- 
paredness, the question of national defense, is not and never 
should be made a partisan question. [Applause.] Every loyal, 
„patriotic American citizen should want to see his country in a 
condition of preparedness for national defense, so that she would 
be able to properly defend herself, her citizens, and her insti- 
tutions against the armed attack of any country on the face of 
the globe. [Applause.] 

I agree with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] that we 
ought at this time enlarge our regular standing army. 

But, after all, when you get a committee of 21 members to- 
gether, each with his own views, his own ideas, it becomes neces- 
sary in the interest of good legislation, in the interest of speedy 
legislation, to yield some of one’s personal views for the sake of 
getting other things that one might think are of equal importance. 


In other words, if the committee can agree on principles, the 
details can generally be reached by compromise. That is what 
happened in the committee. 

The committee was greatly at sea upon the question as to 
how many additional men should be added to the Regular 
Army, and that was not strange. The committee is composed of 
laymen. They know little or nothing about military matters. 
Some few of the members have had service in the National 
Guard. Two or three of them had service of some kind or other 
in the Spanish-American War. But the overwhelming majority 
of the membership of the committee have had no personal ex- 
perience in military matters, and therefore they had to depend 
upon the testimony given by those who are at the head of the 
Military Establishment of the Government. And what hap- 
pened ? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. KAHN. In a moment. There were Army officers who 
came before us who. testified that in order to be properly pre- 
pared we required as many as a million men. There were others 
who said that we needed immediately 500,000 men in the Regu- 
lar Army. There were others still who said we needed 250,000 
men in the Regular Army; and, finally, the Secretary of War 
said that about 134,000 men of the Regular Army would be 
enough, provided he had some other forces which he desired. 

When you consider that the experts, the men who ought to 
know, are thus divided among themselves as to just what force 
is required you can readily see that even a great committee of 
the House of Representatives might make a mistake in fixing 
the proper figure for the number of men who should be enlisted - 
for the line of the Regular Army of the United States. 

Mr, BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. First, I yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moorr]. : 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Confirming what the gentle- 
man says as to taking advice from those who know, does the 
gentleman recall the passage by this House, by an overwhelming 
majority, about two and a half years ago of the so-called Hens- 
ley resolution, which, upon a mere newspaper report from Great 
Britain, proposed that we should cease the construction of bat- 
tleships for at least one year? 

Mr. KAHN. I recall that incident. 

4 BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
ere? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. KAHN. But, then, it is a good thing for the country 
that there are men in Congress who have the courage to take 
the testimony that is given them, to weigh it thoroughly, and 
then, in the light of their judgment, to frame the legislation 
in all TR in the hope that the country will approve. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And take advice from those 
who know. 

Mr. KAHN. Sometimes they have to disregard the advice 
of those who are supposed to know, because, as I told the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, those who ought to know how many 
enlisted men we ought to have in our fighting force varied in 
their figures from 134,000 to approximately a million men. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BORLAND. Before the gentleman gets away from the 
question of the increase in the standing Army, was it not also 
true that the committee was confronted with the difficulty that 
the Army now experiences in keeping the Army enlisted up to 
its present strength in time of peace? Would not a largely 
increased paid standing Army largely increase that difficulty 
in time of peace? 

Mr. KAHN. Well, the testimony before the committee was to 
this effect—that during periods of business depression enlist- 
ments increased. So that enlistments increased considerably 
soon after the passage of the Underwood tariff bill. [Laughter 
on the Republican side.] But later on the enlistments—and it 
is so at present—fell off very materially. 

Mr. BORLAND. In 1907 there must have been an enormous 
enlistment, a tremendous enlistment. 

Mr. KAHN. There was not as much as there has been more 
recently. But in all seriousness—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would ask the gentleman to 
state the minimum number of men that appeared to be required, 
as the concensus of opinion of the experts who appeared before 
the committee. 

Mr. KAHN. Well, as I now recall, the War College wanted 
250,000 men. The Secretary of War wanted 134,000 men, and, 
as I say, the Army officers that appeared before us all differed 
from each other in their estimates. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. KAHN, I yield. 

Mr. DECKER. I would like to ask the gentleman one ques- 
tion, to prevent what otherwise might be a misunderstanding. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] asked the gen- 
tleman from California if he did not remember a resolution in 
which it was proposed that this country cease armament. Do 
you know of any such resolution as that introduced here? 

Mr. KAHN. I recall something of that kind in the press of 
the country at that time, but whether it was ever introduced 
or not I do not recall. < 

Mr. DECKER. Was not that resolution introduced by Mr. 
HENSLEY to the effect that an effort be made by this country 
to induce all countries to cease military preparations for a 
year? 

Mr. KAHN. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. DECKER. And all the House voted for it except Mr. 
Moore. 
eee 
right. 

Mr. KAHN. I ean not yield further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. KAHN. Now, the chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs discussed on yesterday the enlistment period in the 
United States Army. At the present time, under the existing 
law, men are enlisted in the line for a period of four years 
with the colors and three years in the reserves. I have always 
contended, and I feel now, that that enlistment period is too 
long. I think the chairman omitted to state the one important 
fact that would indicate a three-year enlistment period as desir- 
able under existing conditions, and that is that we must send 
large numbers of our troops to our insular possessions. If we 
enlist those troops for a period of two years, we would begin 
training them on the day they left the mainland, and they 
would be about fully trained at the time they got ready to come 
home. For that reason it may be desirable to continue the 
three-year period for troops in service in our possessions at any 
rate. The bill provides for that length of service. But at 
the proper time I shall offer an amendment—and I think such 
an amendment might well be adopted—to allow any man in 
the Army, after a period of one year, if he can show proficiency 
as a soldier, upon the recommendation of his commanding 
officer to go inte the reserves forthwith. (Applause.) And at 
two years he certainly ought to be allowed to go, even if his 
commanding officer is not willing to give him a certificate. I 
believe that a four-year period of enlistment or a three-year 
period of enlistment deter many young men from going into the 
Army—young men who would, for a brief period, be willing to 
adopt the life of a soldier for the experience and training it 
would give them during a period of one year, or even two years. 
Army officers have stated before the committee that you can 
not make a good, dependable soldier in less than three or four 
years. I think that is absurd. Take the great war that is being 
fought in Europe to-day ; the soldiers in the German Army have 
had only two years’ training, The soldiers in the French Army 
had two years’ experience until a very few years ago, when it be- 
came necessary to increase the enlistment period in France to 
three years, not because the soldiers were not properly trained 
nt the end of two years, but because the German population had 
so far outgrown the French population that Germany, with a 
two-year enlistment period, could put as many soldiers in the 
field as France with a three-year period of enlistment. That was 
the only reason for it. And if in two years you can make a good 
soldier out of a German boy or a French boy, or a Russian boy 
or a Japanese boy, I say you can make as good a soldier, if not 
an infinitely better soldier, out of an American boy in that period 
of two years. [Applause.] 

I recognize the fact that if the period is cut down you must 
still make some provision for noncommissioned officers. You 
must allow a certain number of men to reenlist time and again 
for the purpose of making noncommissioned officers. They are 
all-important in any fighting arm of the military service, 


I think that was done. 
Including the United States. 


MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is almost 
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Mr. Chairman, we have heard a great deal about compulsory 
military service, or universal military training: I have often 
said that, in my judgment, the people of the United States are 
not ready for such a program at this time; but I have as an 
exhibit here a number of English posters. They are genuine. 
Hundreds of thousands of similar posters, printed at an enor- 
mous expense of money, were distributed at considerable cost 
from one end of the British Isles to the other. For 18 months 
the Government of England appealed to the manhood of the land 
to come to the colors in defense of their King, their country, 
and their homes. It seems to me that in some of these posters 
one can read tragedies that seemingly ought to appeal to the 
latent patriotism of even the dullest of English citizens. For 
18 months this effort was made. It would seem, however, that 
the effort was practically fruitless. Finally that country had to 
resort to conscription—to the draft. 

In the one great war in which the American people were em- 
broiled, the War between the States, the southern government 
resorted to conscription in 1862. The northern government re- 
sorted to it in 1863. For a while in the North we had trouble, 
even under the draft, to get soldiers, just as England to-day 
under conscription is having her difficulties to get soldiers. It 
may be that the time will come when in this country a system 
somewhat similar to the Swiss or the Australian system may be 
adopted. But each of thdse systems is predicated upon the idea 
of universal military training; and, after all, in a Republic like 
ours, that is the democratic, the fair, the honest way of getting 
soldiers. [Applause.] Every boy, whether he be rich or poor, 
whether his station be high or low, whether he come from the 
powerful or the weak, is put upon an exact equality with every 
other boy, and that is true democracy. [Applause.] Those who 
speak of universal training in these days can point with pride 
to some of the fathers of the Republic in that regard. Thomas 
Jefferson himself, acknowledged to have been the greatest of all 
Democrats, as early as 1805 prepared with his own hands a bill 
which he sent to his Secretary of War, Gen. Dearborn, with a 
request that the Secretary have it introduced in Congress and 
written upon the statute books, advocating compulsory military 
service. So those who believe in compulsory service have at 
least high authority for their views. 

The trouble with us in this country to-day upon the question 
of preparedness seems to be this: We have on one side men who 
go to one extreme, and on the other side citizens who go to the 
other extreme. Both extremists do much harm and no good. 
I remember occasions on this floor when a gentleman, who is 
now absent from the House, rose repeatedly and urged that an 
enormous Navy be built forthwith because we would have war 
with a certain country, which he named, inside of two years. 
The two years have long since passed. We have had no war, and 
we may never have any war. At any rate, we all hope so. 

But I believe that it is much more important to the people of 
the United States to-day that we build up without delay a large 
effective Navy than that we have an enormous Army. [Ap- 
plause.] The Navy is our first line of defense. [Applause.] So 
long as we control the sea, so long as our battleships keep afloat 
to fight off any possible fleet that may be sent to our shores by 
an enemy, so long will our country be safe from invasion. It is 
only if we lose control of the sea that the invader would try 
to make a landing upon our coasts. And the testimony before 
the committee is to the effect that our military force must be so 
effective that if the invader should land he ought to be defeated 
at the seaboard. Therein alone lies the safety and the security 
of the people of the United States. 

The ultrapacifists who came before our committee have lost 
sight of some of the elemental facts in life. In nature we find 
the birds of the air preying upon one another; the fish in the 
sea preying upon one another; the animals of the forest and the 
plain preying upon one another; the crawling insects and the 
creeping insects preying upon one another; and in all history in 
like manner men have preyed upon their fellow men. And you 
will have to change human nature to make it different. So long 
as ambition and avarice and covetousness exist in the human 
breast so long, in my judgment, will you have war. Nor can. 
racial differences be adjusted in courts of arbitration, and so 
long as you have racial differences you will have wars. But, 
after all, the greatest, the most prolific cause of war is com- 
mercial rivalry ; that is, in a measure, avarice and covetousness. 
Many nations of the world have been wiped out simply because 
some more powerful body of people wanted to get the trade that 
the weaker nation had built up. And many of the wars of our 
day were frequently brought about on account of commercial 
rivalry. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of this country have grave problems 
to confrogt, perhaps graver problems than we have ever had to 
confront at any period of our country’s history. We stand for 
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the Monroe doctrine. Do you not think that that fact brings in 
its train a great burden to the people of the United States, 
especially so since we have built the Panama Canal? Can the 
people of the United States look with equanimity upon any 
other nation acquiring a naval base or territory between the 
Panama Canal and the mainiand of the United States? I do 
not think so. And if we desire to keep other nations out we 
must be prepared to defend the Monroe doctrine, if need be, 
by force of arms. [Applause.] What is the use of trying to de- 
ceive ourselves? In the Pacific Ocean we have island posses- 
sions that are the key to the canal. Hawaii, in the north 
Pacific, and Tutuila, with our naval base of Pago Pago, in the 
south Pacific, are essential to the peace and the welfare of the 
American people. These insular possessions must be held by us, 
and in order to hold them we must have an augmented Army 
and we must have a powerful Navy. Let us not deceive ourselves 
in these matters. 

We have, in the Far Northwest, Alaska, rich in minerals, rich 
in furs, rich in many other things; Alaska would be a great 
prize for any nation that might seek to try conclusions with us. 
Even there in that distant area we must be prepared to defend 
our rights. 

I do not believe that the American people have been fooled 
with the statement so frequently made that the munition makers 
are responsible for wars; that it is they who incite the people 
to war. Long before there were ammunition makers, long be- 
fore there was the so-called Ammunition Trust, since the 
earliest days of recorded history there have been wars; when 
each man had to make his own weapons—the bow and arrow— 
we had wars. There was no mention of a trust in those days. 
And, after all, for the last four years the Government of the 
United States itself has been manufacturing practically all of 
the ammunition which it requires for its Army, 

Why should the ammunition makers, under these conditions, 
attempt to stir up war in this country? They have little or 
nothing to gain if the Government is making its own ammuni- 
tion for its own Army. Yet we hear it constantly asserted, con- 
stantly repeated, that if the Government would begin to manu- 
facture its own ammunition the Ammunition Trust would not 
be in a position to compel this country to get into war. The 
truth of the matter is the people do not know that we have been 
making our own ammunition for our Army during the last 
four years. It is about time that the press of the country 
should inform them to that effect. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill that has been reported makes some 
splendid changes in the military organization. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield before he enters upon 
that? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I want to ask what the gentleman's opinion is in 
reference to the Monroe doctrine; what his opinion is, if he 
has one, of the effect of what has taken place at Brazil on the 
possibility of trouble over the Monroe doctrine. 

Mr. KAHN. The dispatches in the newspapers seem to indi- 
cate that there might be an agreement between Germany and 
Brazil under the terms of which Brazil is using the interned 
ships on account of the scarcity of other ships to carry her 
products to the markets of the world. Of course, it is all con- 
jecture. We know nothing about it, and until we know all the 
facts I for one do not want to indulge in the realm of theory. 
{Applause.] 

Mr. POWERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. POWERS. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLEN- 
BERGER] stated yesterday that, in round numbers, since 1901, 
this Nation had appropriated for the support of the Military 
Establishment $1,700,000,000; that during the same period the 
expenditure of the German Empire for the same purpose was 
$1,650,000,000, or practically the same amount. With this 
money the German Nation has armed a nation, built a military 
establishment which is the wonder of the world. 

Mr. KAHN. Of course, that is largely due to the fact that 
our Army is the most expensive army in the world. We pay 
our private soldiers on the first enlistment $15 a month. My 
information was that the German soldier receives approxi- 
mately 2 cents a day, or 50 cents a month, but the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Hr] yesterday stated that the Germans 
get 12 cents a day. 

Mr. FARR. The German soldier gets $38.52 a year. 

Mr. KAHN. Thirty-eight dollars and fifty-two cents a year, 
while the American soldier gets in the way of pay $180 a year, 
besides many allowances that the German soldier does not get. 

Mr. REAVIS. If the gentleman will pardon me, the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. HILL] was 
that during war times the German soldier got 12 cents, 
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Mr. KAHN. My information is that the German soldiers-in 
times of peace receive 2 cents a day. I imagine that informa- 
tion is correct, because in the statement of the gentleman from 
Connecticut he stated the figures for Austria, where they get 
21 cents a day. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I will. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. It may be that the gentleman 
from Kentucky doubts the figures that I gave because they came 
from a Democratic source. 

Mr. POWERS. Oh, no, I do not doubt the figures at all, 
but I was wondering why we were not in a better state of 
preparedness. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, I took the figures from the splen- 
did speech of our colleague from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL], the 
speech he first made on the preparedness question before the 
House, and I haye no doubt that the figures are correct. 

Mr. KAHN. I do not doubt the correctness of the figures, 
but the reason is that we pay substantial wages to our soldiers 
and the other countries do not. 

Mr. FARR. Do we really know how much Germany has 
spent on her army? 

Mr. KAHN. I do not know. I can not furnish the informa- 
tion, but I am willing to take the information given by the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I will. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Can the gentleman tell what part of 
the seventeen hundred million dollars has been spent for pay 
of the enlisted men? 

Mr. KAHN. No. The last bill carried approximately $22,- 
000,000 for their pay. We retire enlisted men after 30 years’ 
service on three-quarters pay. The last bill carried $2,800,000 
for that. Of course, in addition to that, the clothing allowance 
for soldiers is very much greater than in any other country, 
and the soldier gets other emoluments not given to the soldiers 
of any other country. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, Is it not a fact that the wages of the 
enlisted men represent less than one-fifth of the expense that 
has been spoken of? 

Mr, KAHN. Oh, no; the gentleman is entirely mistaken. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, one of the things I like in this bill is the 
practical reorganization—— 

Mr. HENSLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I am sorry, but my time is running. If I have 
time, I will yield to the gentleman after I finish this. The 
new organizations will have a headquarters company, a supply 
company, and machine-gun companies. We have all learned 
from the war in Europe that the fighting there is being done in 
the trenches with machine guns. In fact, two or three days ago 
a gentleman who has just returned from the trenches told me 
that on the German side there is a machine gun about every 
10 feet.. If that statement be true, then we will have to increase 
largely the number of our machine guns, and I hope that the 
Ordnance Department will see its way clear to ask for proper 
appropriations for the construction of these most effective guns, 
so that in case war should come we will at least have a propor- 
tion of them that will be adequate for the defense of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not that sanguine feeling about the 
militia that some of my colleagues have. I do not think it 
possible under this bill to enlist 425,000 national guardsmen 
unless many of the States of the Union change either their 
constitutions or their laws. The State of Utah, for instance, 
has a provision in its law that the possible limit of its enlisted 
men shall be twelve hundred. Under the Hay bill, at 800 men 
for every congressional district and 800 for each Senator, there 
should be thirty-two hundred men in the State of Utah. There 
will be a deficiency of 2,000 men unless Utah changes its laws. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. HAT. The gentleman does not deny that under the Con- 
stitution of the United States the Congress has the right to fix 
the number of men which may be raised in any State? 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, I think that is true, but I still believe that 
unless the States of the American Union meet this provision in 
this law in the same spirit in which it is being enacted by the 
Congress of the United States you never will have 425,000 men 
in the National Guard of this country. 

Here is a partial list of States in which legislation must be 
amended to comply with increases in National Guard provided 
by the Hay bill: ik 


Maximum peace limit (enlisted men) —~-_..-.-_-__----___-._-___ 
aas enlisted men under Hay bill—800 X 4222 
POIT E A a e SEE j A 


(L. 1909, ch. 73, sac. 15.) 
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Marcu 18, 


South Carolina, 


Peace limit (officers and men) 2,500 
uota enlisted men under Hay bill—800 X 9. 7, 200 
ie PEP RERAN IRE SFA CSSA SIND See eae oO eee OIE — 4,700 
(Civil Code, 1912, art. 4, sec. 528.) 

New York, 

Tence limit (enlisted men) 18. 000 
uota enlisted men under Hay bill—S00 X 45 36, 000 
Ci tod A ARA Cee Matis eta A AE at Drawing e EE RINE SERN WORE AG hie UNE Ree E 18, 000 
(L. 1909, ch. 41, sec. 30.) 

Teras. 

Peace limit: anea e eee 7,000 

Quota enlisted men under Hay bill—S00 X 20—- , 000 
SCG ee ee ee ee Re ene ee 9, 000 


(Texas Civil Statutes, 1914, art. 5778.) 
Rhode Island. 


Peses HMI (en ieted Men) ee neta ew aeone 1, 700 
Quota enlisted men under Hay bill—-S800 X 5______-_____-_____ 4,000 
Stew Lat Coe, eee Payer geen stead FE igs 2 Oe iy A al ME 2, 300 
(L. 1909, ch. 394, sec. 30.) 
Florida. 
i e eres erie 3. 000 
Quota enlisted men under Hay bill—S00 & 22 4, 800 
CC — ͤ— ——.,. BORED SNOT I ———— 1. 800 
(Fla. Compiled Laws, 1914, sec. 672.) 
Delaware. 
Peace limit (officers and men) 675 
uota enlisted men under Hay bill, 800 X 3__ 400 
1 


2 
ROG lan oa ae pas 1, 7: 
(1915, Revised Code, sec. 294.) 
North Carolina. 


Peace limit (officers and enlisted men) 
goats enlisted men under Hay bill, 800 X12.. 
ficiency 
(N. C. Revised of 1908, sec. 4895.) 


Mississippi. 


Peace limit (men) 
uota enlisted men under Hay bill, 800 x 10 
En a SOP ree ie neo et EE a Oa SRS SSL 
(Code of 1906, sec. 3201.) 
Connecticut. 


Dy Re (aa GP) Se . S 3, 500 
nota enlisted men under Hay bill, 800 X 772 5, 600 
een... —Ä:— —ͤ 2,100 
(Public Laws 1911, ch. 246.) 
Oklahoma. 
Ponen Me RE ge, icin Shee Sey A Os See ee 1, 200 
5 — 5 enlisted men under Hay bill, 800 X 10— 000 
68877 ̃ —K—'0᷑᷑ ff.. %«⅛ ae — ——— 6, 800 
(Revised Laws 1910, sec. 3934.) 
Wisconsin. 
Peace strength : 
Not more than 40 companies Infantry (68 officers and men 
to company) 2, 720 
Not more than 1 batte 84 
Not more than 1 troop 68 
2, 872 
Adjutant general's, subsistence, medical, and pay depart- 
ments H ae A eR ee Se a ee 
uota enlisted men under Hay bill, 800 X12_--._____________ 10, 400 
GNET ee ee ee ene 7, 528 
(Wis. Stats., 1913, ch. 34, secs. 610, 636.) 
N. B.—Governor may increase maximum to that obtaining in 
like organization in the Regular Army (L. 1915, ch. 32). 
New Mezico. 
Peace limit: 
1 ent Infantry (total en listed) 1, 321 


1 Infantry band. 
1 squadron Cavalry (total enlisted) — 


E Cavalry DAN oe en 

1 light battery Field Artillery (total enlisted). 120 
1 Gatling gun section (total enlis ted 28 
e 75 


Hospital Corpi- . re rere ——.. 


Approximate total 
uota enlisted men with Hay bill, 800X 

e ee ee ee eee 

(N. Mex. Stats. 1915, sec. 3821.) 

Ohio. 

Peace strength: Not more than 1 r cent of each able-bodied man 
citizen and each able-bodied male of foreign birth who has declared his 
intentions to become a citizen, more than 18 and less than 45 years of 
age, less certain exemptions: 

Estimated population of Ohio——— --. 


Estimated able-bodied males (1 in 5) 000 
1 per cent of this..._._....-~~-~---~~..--..------------_... 10, 000 
Quota enlisted men under Hay bill. 800 X 24 19, 200 
Deficiency --.------~----+----~-----~~-~---------------- 9, 200 


Virginia. 

Peace limit: 
40 com 
ond 

4 troops Cavalry (1 


75 men) 

4 batteries Artillery (1 captain, 2 first lieutenants, 1 second 
lieutenant, 84 

12 companies 


ies Infantry (1 captain, 1 first lieutenant, 1 sec- 3: 120 


(5 divisions naval volunteers.) 


Quota enlisted men under Hay bill, 800X 12222 9. 600 
S Saeed eo BPE AGP a ROA Pt Ea fs a a PD OAs Le ease te Os 


(Va. Code, ch. 21, Title V, secs. 301, 307, as amended by L. 1912, 
ch. 310.) 


I believe that under this bill we can get an effective force of 
about 250,000 men from this source. It will be a much better 
force than we have ever had from the militia of the various 
States, and, in my judgment, it will be worth the expense that 
will be added to the Military Establishment for this purpose. 

I have great faith in the so-called summer camps. I believe 
that for a minimum cost we will be able to train a high class 
of American citizens in a comparatively short period of time 
to come to the defense of the Republic in case they should be 
called. These young men who attend these camps pay their own 
expenses. They are imbued with the true spirit of patriotism 
and a desire to serve their country. I believe they should 
be encouraged, and I believe that the provision in this bill in 
regard to these camps should be enacted into law. I believe 
that for a small fraction of the cost that was contemplated 
under the continental-army scheme we will get as good a class 
of men for about one-seventh of what the other force would 
have cost us. I believe that under this bill we will have in 
readiness approximately five or six hundred thousand men who 
will be ready to take up the defense of the country in case the 
President should call the armies of the country into being. I 
think that is the best that can be hoped for under the bill, 
but that is so much better than anything that we ever had be- 
fore that I welcome the change, because I believe it is a right 
step in the preparedness of my country. 

Mr. Chairman, in advocating preparedness, in supporting 
preparedness legislation, as I do, I simply want to avoid the 
mistakes of the past. If ever our battle flags must again be 
unfurled. if ever martial drumbeats shall again call our people 
to war, I want my country, once in her history, to be ready, 
ready, ready. And now is the time to get her ready. [Loud 
applause. } 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK]. [Applause] ~ 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, during a very long 
service here and after having made a great many speeches, I 
ean truthfully say that I never spoke in this House under a 
more thorough and solemn sense of responsibility than I do 
this minute. As a preface to the remarks that I am going to 
make I desire to repeat one remark that I made in a short speech 
when the naval cadet bill was under consideration; that is, 
that I believe that if we attend to our own business we will 
never have another war. [Applause.] We have forced every 
war that we have ever had, and what is a good deal more to 
the point, we won in them all. While I can make this speech, 
and no doubt a better one, absolutely without notes, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives can not afford to take any 
chances on slips of the tongue or on making rash statements or 
on being misrepresented, intentionally or unintentionally, be- 
cause, to a very large extent, what he says will be taken as the 
views of the House. Therefore these notes: 

Mr. Chairman Hay and his Committee on Military Affairs 
deserve the cordial thanks not only of the House but of the 
whole country for bringing in a bill so sensible, so compre- 
hensive, and so satisfactory to reasonable men. [Applause.] 
The most pleasing and important feature of their action is that 
they did it by unanimous vote of that great committee, Demo- 
crats and Republicans working together in a brotherly and 
patriotic spirit. This is another illustration of a theory I have 
long maintained—that when there is any great question up in 
this House nearly affecting the honor, glory, or safety of the 
Republic politics has no place here. [Applause.] On such mo- 
mentous occasions we are all plain Americans, intent upon doing 
our duty—our whole duty to our country and our kind. It 
would be well not only for our own citizens but for all the 
nations of the earth to make a note of that pregnant fact, 
thereby avoiding trouble. I am fain to believe that this bill will 
pass the House with the same unanimity with which it was 
reported from the Military Committee. A stranger sitting in 
the gallery yesterday or to-day, looking down on the House, 
could not have told Democrats from Republicans, except for 
the fact that by immemorial usage Democrats sit on the right 
of the Speaker and Republicans on the left. 

That committee, happily ignoring the extremists at both ends 
of the line, have brought in a bill representing to a remarkable 
degree the wishes of our countrymen generally. Of course it 
was not in the power of Mr. Chairman Hay and Mr. Kaun and 
their fellow laborers to please everybody. No human power 
could do that. Even if King Solomon, with his wondrous hend- 
piece, if he could return to us, could not do that. Here and 
there will be found one, my friend from Massachusetts | Mr. 
GARDNER], for instance, who does not think this bill goes far 
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enough, and one like my friend from New York [Mr. LONDON], 
who thinks it goes too far; but the average American will 
indorse it, and after all is said and done the average American 


constitutes the strength and glory of the Republic. I will not 
discuss in detail the provisions of this bill. That has been 
done by the members of the Committee on Military Affairs, who 
know more about the subject than I do—men of ability and in- 
tegrity, who have devoted years of hard labor and painstaking 
study to the Army and matters pertaining thereto. I have faith 
in these men and I cheerfully accept their conclusions. They 
have done the best thing possible under all the circumstances, 
and it would be presumptuous in me to undertake to tinker with 
their handiwork. 

Tue duty of Congress, not only now but always, is to transmute 
the will of the American people into law, and notwithstanding 
the senseless and malicious abuse heaped upon the Congress, that 
is precisely what it does invariably when it can ascertain with 
a reasonable approximation what the will of the people is. 

That is exactly what the House is trying to do at the present 
time, and those impatient folks who have been criticizing Con- 
gress for going too slow in this matter have no conception what- 
ever of the toil, thought, and investigation which the members 
of the Committee on Military Affairs have expended on this 
measure. 

It so happens that since the agitation for and against what is 
popularly termed “ preparedness ” became acute and widespread 
I have spoken or lectured in 31 States and have tried to find 
out public opinion by reading magazines and newspapers, by 
experiments in my speeches and lectures on many audiences, 
and by interrogating every sort of citizen—section bosses, fire- 
men, engineers, conductors, farmers, merchants, lawyers, preach- 
ers, newspaper folks, statesmen, soldiers, teachers, and laborers. 

There are certain fundamental propositions on which the vast 
majority of the American people are agreed: 

First. They want peace, but not “peace at any price.” [Ap- 
plause.] They want “ peace with honor,” the sort of peace that 
Benjamin Disraeli, the most brilliant Englishman since Lord 
Byron, boasted that he took home with him from the congress 
of Berlin—“ peace with honor.” While peace is the normal 
condition of Americans, and while they love it most fondly and 
pray for it most devoutly, they believe thoroughly that there are 
things worth fighting for—a belief which they have demon- 
strated with guns in their hands on all proper occasions. They 
are sure, if needs be. to do so again. They believe that the 
Revolutionary War and the War of 1812 were on our part just 
wars—necessary wars, Among their proudest and most cher- 
ished memories are Lexington, Bunker Hill, Trenton, Kings 
Mountain, Yorktown, the River Thames, and New Orleans. 
[Applause.] They remember with honest pride that in 1898 we 
went to war, not for self-aggrandizement, not for self-enrich- 
ment, but to free an alien people—our neighbor and our friend— 
from the clutches of an intolerable despotism; and when the 
war ended and we were conquerors we set up the people whom 
we had freed in housekeeping for themselves and returned into 
our own country. The historian of the times in which we live 
will write upon his glowing page with iron pen the verdict that 
on our part that war was the most splendidly altruistic perform- 
ance in all the hoary registers of time. [Applause.] 

Second. They do not intend to see this country turned into an 
armed camp. They are unalterably opposed, always have been, 
and forever will be until the Republic is on its last legs, to a 
large standing army; because, while we have never had a big 
standing army here, they know full well that in other countries 
huge standing armies have been the instruments of despotism. 

Third. They are not willing to bankrupt the country in mili- 
tary and naval preparations. They are, however, willing to 
spend all that is necessary for the public defense. 

Fourth. They are almost to a man against conscription in 
times of peace, but they are for it should it become necessary 
in times of war. For in war, as in other undertakings, having 
put their hands to the plow, they do not look back. 

Fifth. While proud of the record of our small Regular Army 
in all our wars, they have always depended upon our Volun- 
teers to do most of our fighting, and they glory in the valor of 
our Volunteers on hundreds of historic fields, 

Sixth. They have no desire or ambition to have our country 
pose as a great military power, and they have no intention of 
seeing it as helpless as China. They know beyond a perad- 
yenture that a great, rich country without the means of defense 
is a constant temptation to the cupidity of mankind. They 
understand perfectly that we are the richest people on the 
globe or that ever was on the globe—possessing more than a 
third, almost half, the wealth of the entire world—and they do 
not intend to be despoiled of their rights or their property by 
any foreign country whatsoever. These hard-headed Americans 


believe profoundly in the philosophy that “an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure.” They are against a war of 
aggression, but they will fly to arms any day in a war for 
defense. They do not covet their neighbors’ lands, and they 
do not intend that a foreign foe shall set foot on the sacred 
soil of the American Republic. [Applause.] 

They know that the Navy constitutes the first line of defense 
and that it has proved a very present help in every time of 
trouble. They know that coast fortifications constitute the 
second line of defense and that observation of the stupendous 
war across the sea proves that battleships can not batter down 
well-constructed land defenses. They know that Regulars, 
with such other troops as we can put into the field, constitute 
our third and last line of defense. 

Seventh. In view of all these facts, beliefs, observations, and 
desires, the avernge American is in favor of reasonable and 
adequate preparation by land and sea—not for the purpose of 
attacking any nation on earth, for he believes with Thomas 
Jefferson in “ peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all 
nations; entangling alliances with none ’—what he wants with 
reasonable and adequate armaments by land and sea is to repel 
attack of any and every nation under the sun, should any nation 
be so unwise as to attack us. While he is not eager to pay 
taxes, he is willing to foot the bills for reasonable and adequate 
preparedness. He will consider the Hay bill reasonable and 
adequate for our land forces. 

A great many people—I am not talking about foreigners now, 
but about our own citizens—a great many people here at home 
sadly misjudge our national character. We are constantly told 
that this is the most peaceable Nation beneath the stars. That 
is true, and we are all glad of it, proud of it; but that is only 
half the truth, and a witness is sworn to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. The whole truth is, that while 
we are the most peaceable Nation in the world, we are at the 
same time the most martial. The proof of that seeming paradox 
is that in April, 1861, there were not 20,000 soldiers in America, 
while in April, 1865, the continent trembled beneath the iron 
heel of 2,000,000 of the finest soldiers the sun ever looked down 
upon, some in blue and some in gray. [Applause.] At the first 
tap of the drum an entire people sprang to arms and went 
to death as to a festival. So it will be again should the oc- 
casion come, which God forbid! We were 30,000,000 strong 
then; we number 100,000,000 now. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that this bill sets out in par- 
ticularity what we ought to do. I suggested some time ago, in 
the speech to which I referred about the naval cadets, that 
there were a few things that could be done with the maximum 
of good and the minimum of cost; and one of them has already 
been done, namely, increasing the number of cadets at Annapo- 
lis. When this bill is passed most of the things that I sug- 
gested at that time will have been accomplished and we will be 
on the high road to having a well-drilled and well-officered 
National Guard or volunteer force that we can increase from 
time to time, according to the exigencies of the situation. I 
believe in practicing what we preach. In 1800 less than 5 per 
cent of the American people lived in cities and towns, and in 
1910 more than 46 per cent of the American people lived in in- 
corporated towns of over 2,500 inhabitants. By reason of the 
changed conditions our children are not having certain advan- 
tages which the children of the olden times had. 

In his book on “ Destruction and Reconstruction,” the most 
classical book ever written concerning the Civil War, Gen. 
Dick Taylor says that after the Battle of Front Royal they 
found 30 or 40 Federal cavalrymen dead on their horses, and 
who could not fall off because they had great leather belts 
around their waists which were attached to rings in their sad- 
dles. What good is that sort of cavalry? One reason why the 
Confederates got such a bulge in the early part of the Civil 
War was because the southern men generally were used to 
handling firearms and to horseback riding. 

We are forgetting the art of shooting in this country. We 
are forgetting the art of horseback riding. When my son be- 
came old enough to hold up a shotgun I bought him the best 
gun I could find and taught him to shoot it. As soon as he got 
big enough I bought him the best target pistol I could find and 
taught him to shoot it. I taught him how to saddle and ride 
and curry and feed a horse. I wish every boy in the United 
States could ride like an Indian and shoot the way the Squirrel 
Hunters of Kentucky and Tennessee did on the Sth day of 
January, 1815, on the great and glorious field of Chalmette. 

There are a whole lot of things we can do. These military 
schools all over the country have waked up at last and are 
trying to put their curriculums high enough to guarantee their 
top graduates as lieutenants in the Army if they ever get a 
chance, 
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We boast of our vast wealth and of our inexhaustible physi- 
cal resources. I like to think about it myself. But these 
things do not make a mighty nation. Long, long ago Sir 
William Jones propounded a far-reaching and immortal ques- 
tion and answered it himself: 

What constitutes a state? 

Not high-raised battlement or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate; 

Not cities 1 with bd, 5 a and turrets crowned, 
Not bays and broad-arm 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 
Not starred and spangled courts 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
No! Men—high-minded men—men who their duties know, 

But know their rights. and knowing, dare maintain— 
These constitute a state! 

[Loud applause. ] 

I am happy in the belief that that sort of men constitute not 
only the House of Representatives but the vast bulk of Ameri- 
can citizens everywhere. [Loud and long-continued applause.] 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the bill be read. 

The Clerk began the reading of the bill. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I will ask whether the reading of 
the bill is by section or by paragraph? 

The CHAIRMAN. By paragraph. 

Mr. HAY. I think the rule is to read it by section. 


not an appropriation bill. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is mistaken. The Clerk will 


read the bill by sections. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That each regiment of Cavalry shall consist of 1 colonel, 
1 lieutenant colonel, 3 majors, 16 captains, 16 first lieutenants, 16 
second lieutenants, 899 3 0 = yp hereinafter auth horized, 
headquarters troop, supply . machine-gun troop, and 12 
troops of Cavalry — into 3 e of 4 troops each. Of 
the officers herein provided, Frage supply officers, the — lieutenants 
not required for auty with the troops of Cavairy or with headquarter, 
supply, or mrp A rA troops shall be available for detail as squadron 
adjutants or such er details as may be lawful. 

Each Cavalry headquarters troop shall consist of 1 captain we 
shall be the pehe adjutant, 1 regimental ens major, 
squadron sergeants sergeant who be the ata 

or, 2 color sergeants, ot mess 9 1 3282 sergeant, 1 stable 
sergeant, 2 sergeants, 5 3 orseshoers, 1 pone 
28 privates, 1 band leader, istant “hand, jeader, 1 se 
eter, 2 band sergeants, 4 band corporals, 2 musicians, first hae 
musicians, placed class; 13 musicians, third class; 1 sergeant orderly, 
and 11 orderlies. 


It is 


officers ; 
„ and such noncommission 
Secretary of War may authorize to be 

termaster Corps and other staff corps or de- 
That the commissioned and enlisted personnel 
of the supply tr Lye — ‘supplied from the regiment and the Quartermaster 
Corps, sha . be ay: le at all times to assist the 


quartermaster pear 
h Cavalry machine-gun shall consist of 1 captain, 1 i 


supplied from the 
partments: Provi 


atoan 2 second E pet gy 2 — rong ae —.— 1 
go ply et 1 — — Sargons, . 

orsesh saddl asies, 2 ire aA 2 en ana 62 5 
ae whoa nok to eacee 25 per cent shall be as private, first 


c 
Each troop of a he de! shall consist of 1 captain, 1 first lieutenant, 
e lieutenant, 1 nt, 1 mess sergeant, 1 suppl 

geants, 6 orpona 2 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, the pending bill provides in- 
creases in the Regular Army of the United States of all 
branches of the service except the Cavalry. No increase is pro- 
vided in the Cavalry regiments of the standing army. The 
number of Cavalry regiments now provided for the Regular 
Army is 15, and the present strength 14,220 men. This present 
strength is capable of being increased to a war footing of 
20,700 men. In addition to this there are among the Organized 
Militia of the National Guard of the United States 97 troops of 
Cavalry, whose present strength is about 5,000 men. The 
greater part of this Cavalry strength among the Organized 
Militia is in the Eastern States. 

It is stated by members of the Military Affairs Committee 
that one reason why no increase in the Cavalry of the standing 
Army is provided is that encouragement is to be given to the 
organization of Cavalry troops and regiments in the enlarged 
National Guards. While the great fighting strength of any 
nation, especially under conditions of modern warfare, must be 
its Infantry, and while it is true also that the Field Artillery 
and the Coast Artillery are very necessary to any plan of de- 
fense of our own Nation, yet the time has not arrived when any 


great war can be conducted or any adequate defense made 
against invasion without a sufficient supply of Cavalry. Cav- 
alry is the great mobile force, the flying wing, of every army. 
Its services are first called into action. It performs the most 
difficult, daring, and arduous tasks. Great generals and mili- 
tary geniuses of all times have relied for the success of their 
battle plans upon the use of their Cavalry. 

I understand that the present estimates for military expendi- 
tures in behalf of the Organized Militia provide for furnishing 
the militia cavalry organizations with horses. Such organiza- 
tions are now furnished by the Federal Government with all 
their necessary equipment, including caretakers and veteri- 
narians. To my mind there is no section of the country so well 
adapted to the organization of cavalry in the militia as the 
Western States. It is a branch of the service which utilizes to 
the highest degree the peculiar training, dash, and abilities of 
the western farmer, pioneer, and frontiersman. The quota of 
Organized Militia contemplated in the present enlarged plan, so 
far as it applies to the Western States, can very largely be sup- 
plied by mounted troops under the proper encouragement of the 
Federal Government. In the western counties of Missouri alone 
an entire regiment of cavalry of the Organized Militia can 
readily be recruited if proper provision is made. This branch 
of the service will prove of infinite value in case of danger, 
because it can be readily assembled and thrown quickly into the 
locality where needed. 

When war between the United States and Mexico was de- 
clared in April, 1846, Gen. Kearney, in command at Fort Leaven- 
worth, was given authority by the War Department to raise two 
mounted regiments for service in Mexico. Both regiments were 
raised with wonderful promptness in the counties of western 
Missouri, then sparsely settled and on the very frontier of 
American civilization. The first to respond was the celebrated 
First Missouri Cavalry, under the famous Col. Alexander W. 
Doniphan. With this regiment Gen. Kearney began his march 
overland down the Santa Fe Trail to New Mexico. He was 
furnished with no supplies, no reserve force, and was practi- 
eally without orders or plan of campaign. Before the middle of 
August all of New Mexico and Arizona were in the possession of 
the American troops and a new and orderly government had been 
established. The century-long conflict between the Spaniards 
and the Indians had been suppressed and Kearney was ready to 
proceed to the pacification of California. By this time the 
Second Mounted Regiment of Missourians arrived, under Col. 
Sterling Price, and Col. Doniphan’s regiment moved on into the 
heart of Mexico and took part in the successful engagements 
which followed below the Rio Grande. These regiments illus- 
trated the very highest type of the citizen soldiery. They em- 
braced within their ranks many young men who afterwards 
rose to national fame. The most striking thing about their 
organization was the promptness with which they were assem- 
bled and the speed and effectiveness with which they operated. 
The Texas Rangers are another historic example of the effective- 
ness of mounted organization. We shall do well to provide in 
the great plan of national defense in which we are now engaged 
effective means for utilizing one of the highest and best forms 
of the organization of citizen soldiery. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be considered as withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, on page 2, line 17, 
after the word “ officers,” to insert the words “ in time of peace.” 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 17, after the word “ officers,” ‘insert the words “in time 
of peace.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word 
for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee a ques- 
tion. On page 3, line 8, there are two captains provided for the 
supply troop. May I ask the gentleman the need of two captains 
in the supply troop? 

Mr. HAY. Because I am informed by the Quartermaster De- 
partment that they would not have enough officers to take care 
of the quartermaster's duties in the regiment unless they do 
have this extra captain. 

Mr. KAHN. Then, if they have the extra captain, why should 
they have the first lieutenant? I am told that the first lieuten- 
ant should be available as a battalion adjutant. 

Mr. HAY. Well, that may be true; but the idea in providing 
these officers was to give a large number of officers to a regiment 
for the purpose of discharging the duties of these extra troops, 
and it is to give leeway for officers off on detail without mate- 
rially injuring the organization, and the gentleman knows the 
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fundamental idea is to get as many officers as you can conven- 
iently carry. I think that is the idea. 

Mr. KAHN. On page 4, line 5, I move to strike out the word 
“ trumpeters ” and insert the word “ buglers.” 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be considered as withdrawn, and the gentleman from 
California offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 4, line 5, strike out the word“ trumpeters“ and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ buglers.” 


Mr. KAHN. That is the technical term now used in the Army 
for these men. They no longer use the word “trumpeter,” but 
use instead the word “ bugler.” 2 

Mr. HAY. It is a question of whether the word “ trumpeter ” 
is used in existing law, because if it is, when we consider the 
pay section after making a new class, we have to provide for 
them there. 

Mr. KAHN. 

Mr. HAY. 
act of 1901. 

Mr. KAHN. They are now called “ buglers.” 

Mr. HAY. I suggest to the gentleman that he do not forget, 
when we come to the section which provides for the pdy, to 
offer an amendment. 

Mr. KAHN. I will do that. 

Mr. HAY. I have no objection to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to return to page 1 for a question which I wish to ask of 
the Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. On page 1, beginning at the end of line 6, 
is this language: 

When in the judgment of the President war becomes imminent all of 
said organizations that shall then be below the maximum enlisted 
strength authorized by law shall be raised forthwith to that strength 
and shall be maintained as nearly as possible thereat so long as war, or 
the imminence of war, shall continue. 

If I understand the general provisions of the bill, there are 
skeleton organizations formed that would allow the Army to be 
expanded to 270,000 men, 

Mr. HAY. Two hundred and seven thousand. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Yes; and under this provision the Presi- 
dent is given authority to expand the Army to that number at 
any time he should consider war imminent, without awaiting 
the action of Congress. I think the Constitution of the United 
States has very wisely provided that the President can not de- 
clare war. I think that reservation ought to be kept with Con- 
gress, and it occurs to me that if our war strength is to be con- 
sidered 207,000, we ought not to give the President this power, 
which will virtually enable him to make the whole preparation 
which is reserved by Congress. Mr. Chairman, what was the 
reason for the committee giving the President that power not 
contemplated by the Constitution? 

Mr, HAY. I will say to the gentleman that in every bill that 
provides for the raising of troops for the purpose of war that 
has been the provision contained in this bill, from the early 
times down to the present, for the reason, as I conceive, that con- 
ditions might arise which would make it very apparent to the 
President that war was certain. It might happen that Congress 
was not in session at the time, and therefore it is thought wise 
to allow the President, when he believes that war is imminent, 
to take these precautionary steps and not to wait until Congress 
actually declares war. Otherwise the country that might be 
intending to make war upon us would catch us unawares. 

I do not believe that this power conferred upon the President 
has ever been abused, nor do I believe that it ever will be 
abused. I do not think that any President would undertake 
ta raise this Army to war strength unless he was thoroughly 
convinced that war was imminent; and then, too, Congress 
would have in its hands the power to refuse to make the appro- 
priations for those men if the President had not wisely or had 
unpatriotically called them into existence when they actually 
were not needed. 

Mr, CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, would it not become prac- 
tically the duty of Congress to appropriate for the pay and 
expenses of men if the President had been given the power to 
call them out, and it had been done in a legal way, according to 
the provisions of Congress? 

Mr. HAY. I think the Congress would do it if it turned out 
that the President had acted without cause and because he had, 
for some purpose of his own, determined to raise the Army 


I have not looked up that feature. 
I think they were called “trumpeters” in the 


Is there objection to the gentleman's 


to war strength and not for the purpose of defending the 
country. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, if it is wise to give the 
President this power to make the preparation for war, would 
it not be wise also, because we might be caught unawares, to 
give him the power to declare war? 

Mr. HAY. Oh, no. That is a very different proposition. In 
the first place, we could not do it, because the Constitution 
provides that the Congress must declare war. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I understand that. 

Mr. HAY. And therefore we have no power in- an act of 
Congress to provide that he shall declare war. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I am not talking about our authority. I 
am talking about the wisdom of the thing. If it is wise for 
Congress to retain the power to declare war, it occurs to me 
that it would be wise also to retain in Congress this power to 
make war provision. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Texas may be allowed to proceed for five 
minutes if he desires. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAY. As I said before, this power has never been abused. 
It has been carried in every bill of this character that has eyer 
been passed by Congress, and it is simply a precautionary meas- 
ure, and nothing more. I can not conceive of any man who is 
President of the United States so far abusing his power or so 
far flying in the face, as it were, of the people of the country 
as to build up an Army when there was no actual need for it. 
I think that the long line of precedents justifies us in carrying 
this provision, 

Mr. SLOAN. 
word. 
tion? 

Mr. HAY. I will if I can. 

Mr. SLOAN. How long has the language referred to by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Carraway] and by the gentleman 
from Virginia been in the law relating to the organization of the 
Army? 

Mr. HAY. I can not say to the gentleman just how long it 
has been there, but I say that in all bills, like the Volunteer 
Army bill, for example, passed two years ago, and in all bills 
looking to preparation, those are the words used. In the 
Army bill of 1901 they were not used. I do not know why. 

Mr, SLOAN. Were they used before that? Is this a matter 
of modern innovation or otherwise? 

Mr. HAY. It has been in every bill that was ever passed by 
Congress. 

Mr. SLOAN. That goes back how far? 

Mr. HAY. To the beginning of the Government. 

Mr. SLOAN, I can well see that the President would be the 
best judge of the imminence of war against us, but I can not 
see, of course, how he would be the proper person to determine 
whether we would engage in an aggressive war. 

Mr. HAY. This language does not provide for anything of 
that kind, 1 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as foilows: 

Sec. 3. That the Field Artillery shall consist of 12 colonels, 12 lien- 
tenant colonels, 36 majors, 192 captains, 24 of whom shall be supply 
officers, 192 first lieutenants, 24 of whom shall be supply officers, 228 
second lieutenants, 12 of whom shall be supply officers, the veterinar 
officers hereinafter authorized; 12 regimental sergeants major, 24 regi- 
mental supply sergeants, 36 battalion. sergeants woah a 56 battalion 
supply sergeants, 24 color sergeants, 12 mess sergeants, 12 supply ser- 

eants, 12 stable sergeants, 24 sergeants, 192 corporals, 24 hoers, 
2 saddlers, 24 mechanics, 48 trumpeters, 36 cooks, 288 privates, 120 
orderlies ; 12 bands, each of which shall consist of one band leader, 1 
first sergeant, who shall be the drum major, 1 assistant band leader, 1 
sergeant trumpeter, 2 band sergeants, 4 band corporals, 1 cook, 2 
musicians, first class; 4 musicians, second class; 13 musicians, third 
class; 108 batteries, each of which shall consist of 1 captain, 1 first 
lieutenant, 2 second licutenants, 1 first sergeant, 1 supply sergeant, 1 
méss sergeant, 1 stable sergeant, 1 chief mechanic, 5 sergeants, 12 cor- 
porals, 4 mechanics, 3 cooks, 2 trumpeters, and 102 privates, and such 
other enlisted men as the Secretary of War may authorize to be sup- 
plied from the staff corps or departments. The commissioned officers 
required for said batteries shall be assigned thereto from among tha 
officers authorized by this section for the Field Artillery at large. The 
remaining officers and all the enlisted men so authorized shall be as- 
signed to duties or organized, within the Field Artillery, as the Presi- 
dent shall from time to time direct: Provided, That the President in 
his discretion may increase the number of sergeants in any battery of 
Field Artillery to 7, the number of corporals to 16, the number of me- 
chanics to 7, the number of trumpeters to 3, and the number of privates 
to 149: Provided further, That each battery of Field Artillery shall be 
armed and equipped, and any two or more of such batteries may be com- 
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bined into or detached from er tactical units as the President shall 
from time to time direct: ded Ltr pap SF K the supply officers and 
supply enlisted men 8 for Fig Apn when in m 
be availab. oh agit gi ne quartermaster thereof: ed 
law relative to the appointment 

eld be re- 
t for the 
mo of promotion due 


urpose of lessenin — inequalities 
2 amber of aa, of the line of the Arey peace 


to the in 
on 


8 in furtherance of the ME poco promiso, 
be filled by the promotion or transfer without promotion of officers of 
other branches of the line of the Army ; but no snch promotion or trans- 
fer shall be made in the case of any ‘officer unless it shall have been 
recommended by an examining board composed of five officers not page 
the rank of captain of the arm to 9 R romotion or transfer of 
— offlcer shall have been proposed, 5 made à per- 

„ record, shall have 


1 ban FCC 
alion sergeant major, on supply sergean corpo: 
trumpeter, 2 cooks, 3 orderlies, 3 privates, an aoe such noncommissioned offl- 
cers and other enlisted men as the Secretary of War may ar e to 
be supplied from the Quartermaster Corps and other staff corps or 
8 
ch ammunition battery shall consist of 1 an ong 2 first lieuten- 


ants, 2 second lieutenants, 1 first sergeant, 1 sup, eant, 1 stable 
sergeant, 1 mess ser; t 7 sergeants, 12 — i 72 mechani 
1 saddler, pee horseshoers, 3 cooks, 3 trumpeters, and not more than 18 
rivates : vided, That a to exceed Pg cent of said privates shall 
rated as 5 t class: Provided further. e President 
may, in his discretion, increase to 6 the n of horseshoers in each 
ammunition with mountain 


ttery artillery. 
ee ane of an artillery park shall be as the President may 

rescr: 
5 The organization of ammunition 8 ammunition 33 
and the artill park shall be temporary, and upon the pesaing o 
emergency requiring their creation SRAN fo ge disbanded. he ome 
cers necessary for said or; nizations 1 be supplied by ee saig 
ment of officers from the officers’ ag Be —— — 
or by temporary promotions and a 
by section 8 of an act to provide 

nited States in time of actual or threatened war, approved April 25, 
1914, for filling temporary vacancies created in the commissionel - 
sonnel of the Regular Army through appointments of officers thereof to 
higher volunteer rank. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, on page 5, line 7, I move to strike 
out the word “ trumpeter” and insert “ bugler.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

ae Clerk read as follows: 


= He 5, line 7, strike out the word “trumpeter” and insert the word 
“pugler 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KAHN. In line 15, on the same page, I move to strike 
out the word“ trumpeters and insert the word“ buglers.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 15, page 5, strike out the word trumpeters and insert the 
word “ buglers.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KAHN. On page 7, line 18, I move to strike out the word 
“ trumpeter ” and insert the word“ bugler.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page T, as 18; strike out the word “trumpeter” and insert the 
word “ bugler. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KAHN. On page 8, line 3, I move to strike out the word 
“trumpeters ” and insert the word “ buglers.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: A 

Page 8, line „3, strike out the word “ trumpeters and insert the 
word “ buglers. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KAHN, On page 5, in line 3, I move to strike out the 
word “ trumpeters ” and insert the word “ buglers.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 5, pine: 3. strike out the word trumpeters and insert the 
word * bugler: 


The ee was agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, line | 2, strike out the word “trumpeters” and insert the 
word buglers. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


8 SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, on page 8, lines 9 and 10, I read 
a — 


The or; 

— eee of an artillery park shall be as the President may 

I think some of us laymen would like to hear something about 
that from some one in authority. 

Mr. HAY. I will state to the gentleman from Nebraska that 
is intended for use in time of war. The President is simply 
given the authority to organize an artillery park as he may see 
fit. It is a war proposition. 

Mr, KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN, Quite a number of Members have asked what is 
an artillery park. May I ask the chairman of the committee 
kindly to explain? 

Mr. HAY. As I understand, an artillery park is a place 
where the guns, the caissons, the ammunition, and the ammuni- 
tion wagons are parked for some purposes; but perhaps my 
friend from Vermont [Mr. GREENE], who has been a military 
man, can give a better explanation of it than I can. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. As I understand it, the parking of 
artillery is its assembling for repair purposes, and so forth, in 
emergencies in connection with the field service. In a different 
sense the words also mean a complete train of cannon, includ- 
ing equipment, ammunition, gunners, and so forth, for an army 
in the field. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the Ouse fie which 
I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FIELDS : Section 4, page 4, line 10, substi- 
— a colon for the pew after the words“ corps,” and ap A : “dad pro- 

ded further, That hereafter the Chief of Coast Artillery shall have the 
—— pay, and allowances of a major general.“ 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that this 
officer has imposed upon him duties in line with the officers who 
fill the position of major general, I think it is only fair and right 
that this amendment should be adopted. Therefore I offer it for 
the consideration of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Fiers]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, on page 9, in line 14, I move to 
strike out the word trumpeters ” and insert the word “ buglers.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered Mr. GARDNER: Page 9, ama 15, strike out the 
word seventeen and insert the word “ twenty-two. 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, unless my calculations are 
wrong, the bill increases the Coast Artillery Corps by 5,882 


Mr. KAHN. On page 6, in line 2, I move to strike out the | men. Am I correct? 


word “ trumpeters ” and insert the word“ buglers.“ 


Mr. HAY. That is about it; yes. 
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Mr. GARDNER. In the report of the Chief of Coast Artil- 
lery I find, on page 4, that our Coast Artillery is 10,828 enlisted 
men short; that is, enlisted men of the Regular Army. Now, 
the way our Coast Artillery is manned is this: All our over- 
seus fortifications are manned by Regulars, but in this country 
half of our guns are supposed to be manned by Regulars and 
half are supposed to be manned by militiamen; that is, the 

> mortars and the guns. The mines are all manned by Regulars. 
Now, I find in the report of the Chief of the Coast Artillery 
that there are 10,828 men short of the number of Regulars, and 
I find that we are nearly as badly off in the matter of militia- 
men. We need to have 711 officers and 17,000 men to man 
the militia’s share of the guns and mortars. Instead of that, we 
have only 440 officers and 7,438 men in the Coast Artillery arm 
of our militia, so that we are short nearly 11,000 Regulars and 
10,000 militiamen from the number necessary to man our guns 
in our coast defenses. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Short for what purpose—for the 
guns and fortifications already constructed, or those to be con- 
structed? 

Mr. GARDNER. The gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] 
tells me that it is for the guns now mounted. I find that the 
Chief of the Coast Artillery says in his report for 1915, page 8: 

At the | grog Bis time ariero A of the coast fortifications have been so 


Number for which manning bodies. 
Wpuber $e whieh mnanitne medion RIA AOA DENING. 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to speak on the amend- 
ment. Personally, I believe that the amendment should be 
adopted. ‘This is the situation with respect to the Coast Artil- 
lery: As the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] has 
said, we are woefully short of the requisite number of men to 
man the guns which we have emplaced up to the present time. 
That is not all, Under the agreement between the Chief of 
Coast Artillery and the Militia Division of the War Department, 
the militia of the various States was to be organized into Coast 
Artillery companies in many of the States. So that these mili- 
tia organizations could man the guns that have been emplaced 
in equal proportion to the men in the Regular Army. In other 
words, half of the men to man the guns were supposed to be 
Regular Army men and the other half militia men. 

It is a fact that the militia is about 11,000 short in is quota. 
It seems to me that the militia officers and the War Department 
will have difficulty in getting the States to build up their Coast 
Artillery companies if, when the States ask the Regular Army 
people, “ What have you done toward manning the guns already 
emplaced?” the latter are compelled to answer that they are 
about five or six thousand men short. Under these conditions 
you can not expect the States to build up their organizations, 
The Regular Army must build up its own organizations to the 
full strength required to man its share of the coast-defense guns 
before it can expect the States to build up theirs. I, for one, 
shall vote for the amendment. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment will be 
voted down. There is a great difference of opinion in the Army 
as to whether the Coast Artillery should have been increased. 
You will hardly find an officer of the Army who believes that we 
ought to increase it a single man, They believe that they have 
men enough now in the corps, and the committee put in the bill 
exactly what was asked for by the War Department. The com- 
mittee gave them every man and every officer that was asked for 
by the War Department. 

I am sure that if the late Secretary of War who made that 
recommendation and who is one of the high priests of prepared- 
ness had thought that more men were needed in the Coast Artil- 
lery he would have asked for them, but he did not ask for any 
more. 

Now, in the Senate they are asking for an increase very much 
larger than that proposed by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
and I trust that the House will not handicap the conference com- 
mittee by adding largely to this bill when we have to meet the 
Senate in conference with a very much larger proposition than 


Nee corde GCC a bested Peep My Cae erty PANEER yates Set SORT E MECC age Pero steep oe Moe RNa 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Let me give the gentleman one 
concrete example. On the Delaware River, with which I am 
familiar, there are three fortifications, Fort Du Pont on the 
Delaware side, Fort Mott on the New Jersey side, and Fort 


Delaware in the center. It requires ordinarily about 800 men 
to properly man these three fortifications. By reason of the 
assignment of men to our insular possessions, we have but 200 
men, and they are concentrated in Fort Du Pont. Hence the 
other two forts, with all their guns and valuable machinery 
of the Government, are in the hands of caretakers only. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I find, on page 5 of the 


-| report of the Chief of the Coast Artillery, a table showing what 


troops we have for manning the guns now mounted or being 
mounted. 

One 16-inch gun is being mounted at Panama Canal; no men 
are provided to take care of it. We have twenty-four 14-inch 
guns. Manning bodies are provided for seven of them. Manning 
bodies are not provided for 17 of them. We have one hundred 
and eleven 12-inch guns. Manning bodies are provided for 75. 
Manning bodies are not provided for 36. And so it goes, right 
through the list, shortages everywhere. 

I shall extend in the Rxconb the entire table, taken from 
page 5 of the Report of the Chief of Coast Artillery, United 
States Army, for 1915: 


we have. I hope, as we have done everything that the War De- 
partment has asked us to do on this proposition, that the House 
will accept the judgment of the committee and of the War De- 
partment, and not the judgment of the corps which is interested 
in haying an increase, and which, of course, would necessitate 
an increase of officers and promotion for 3 in that corps. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. Do I understand that the gentleman from 
Virginia wants to keep the provision made in the House down 
so as to have an opportunity to make a bargain with the Senate? 

Mr. HAY. The gentleman does not understand anything of 
the sort. I did not mean to imply anything of that sort. I 
did mean to say that I am informed that the Senate bill contains 
a very much larger increase for the Coast Artillery than is pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Massachusetts. I suppose they 
will insist on their provision, just as we will insist upon ours, and 
if we mount up as an original proposition we will not be in the 
position that we ought to be in. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Should it be desired to increase 
the establishment, say, by 5,000 troops above that carried in the 
bill is it the gentleman’s opinion that for the good of the ted 
this increase should be made in the Coast Artillery Corps in 
preference to the Field Artillery? 

Mr. HAY. It is not; I believe if we make any increase any- 
where in the bill it should be for the Field Artillery. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman does not take 
the — that the coast fortifications are sufficiently manned, 
does he 

Mr. HAY. I do; I take the ground that the coast fortifica- 
tions—they are not coast fortifications; they are harbor de- 
fenses—that with the increase given in this bilt every harbor 
defense in this country will be adequately manned. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The chief of the Coast Artil- 
lery in his last report informs us that the matériel of the coast 
defenses is well provided for, but he makes serious complaint as 
to the number of men to man them. 

Mr. HAY. I will state to the gentleman that that is the cry 
that comes up from every branch of the Army. The Cavalry, 
which the gentleman from Missouri a moment ago talked about, 
wants more Cavalry, and the Infantry thinks that they ought 
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to have more Infantry, and the Field Artillery thinks that they 
ought to have more Field Artillery, and the Engineers think 
they ought to have more Engineers; but, after all, Congress 
has to fix some limit to the demands which are made from all 
these corps for a great increase, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will ask the gentleman to 
consider this: Our ocular information helps out much. On the 
island of Hawaii there are so many troops—S8,000, or there- 
abouts, now—and there is a very large detachment of Coast 
Artillery coming back to ports like New York, Philadelphia, 
and Boston; and we find men who have been accustomed to 
man these fortifications have been returning from the Philip- 
pines and the Panama Canal, and the question naturally arises, 
Should we not replenish these fortifications along the coast 
line, where there is great danger of attack if war were to come? 

Mr. HAY. I said on yesterday that in 1907, when the Coast 
Artillery was organized, they were given 19,000 men, with the 
understanding that that would be enough to man the coast de- 
fenses of this country. Since that time there have been taken 
away from the coast defense of this country about the number 
of men for which this bill provides an Increase. They are ask- 
ing for 52 additional companies in order to replace in this coun- 
try the number of men that they have taken away from it in 
order to man the defenses in the insular possessions. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the proviso take care of 
replenishing necessary to bring the coast defenses back to the 
normal personnel? 

Mr. HAY. It does; and in the judgment of the late Secretary 


of War. 
Mr. GARDNER. Is the gentleman correct in that statement? 
Mr. HAY. I am, going by the report of the late Secretary 


of War who made the statement. 

Mr. GARDNER. The report? 
` Mr. HAY, Does the gentleman say that the Secretary of 
War recommended more? 

Mr. GARDNER. No; I am speaking of his report. 

Mr. HAY. I do not know what he may have in his report. 
I am talking about the recommendation that he made. 

Mr. GARDNER. I may haye mixed it up with last year's 
report, but the gentleman knows perfectly well that the Secre- 
tary of War took that position last year. 

Mr. HAY. I am talking about the recommendations which 
were made. 

Mr. GARDNER. I am not talking about the estimates. 
Good Lord! everybody knows those were cut down, 

Mr. HAY. I am not talking about the estimates. I am 
talking about the recommendation that was made to Congress 
by the President in his message and by the Secretary of War 
as to the organizations which they desired. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman can not do that in 
my time. He can do it in some other time. I will yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GARDNER. No; when the gentleman is through I will 
go on. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is entirely mistaken about 
the Senate bill. I hold in my hand a comparison of the present 
law, the Senate bill, and the House bill for every branch of 
the service. In the Hay bill, taking the enlisted force altogether 
for the Coast Artillery, there are 25,203 men, maximum and 
minimum both the same. The Senate bill, minimum, is 306 
less than our minimum. To be sure, the Senate maximum 
presents rather a peculiar condition. Under certain circum- 
stances it runs up to between three and four thousand more 
than our maximum—not this great quantity that we have been 
told about. There is a peculiar provision in the Senate bill to 
which I desire to refer if I can find it, to the effect that the 
President shall have authority to increase the Coast Artillery 
Corps. It is a fact that the President has authority to increase 
the Coast Artillery. Here it is in the Senate bill: 

That the President may, in his discretion, increase the number of 
sergeants to 2,104, the number of corporals to 5,156, the number of 
privates, first class, to 5,225, and the number of privates to 15,675. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit me, I 
will ask him if the President could not do that immediately upon 
the passage of the bill, if it became a law? 

Mr. GARDNER. The House bill? 

Mr. HAY. No; the Senate bill. 

Mr. GARDNER. Oh, he certainly could increase it three or 
four thousand. I have not calculated it all out. I was aston- 
ished at the gentleman's statement, because my table shows the 
Senate minimum is less than ours. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I call the gentleman’s attention to 
the fact that is a discretion which the President can exercise in 
time of peace, 


Mr. GARDNER. He has no greater authority in time of war. 

Mr. HAY. I know he has not. He can do it in time of peace, 
and therefore he can add those 20,000 men, 

Mr. GARDNER. The most he can add is three or four thou- 
sand. 

Mr. HAY. Not at all. 

Mr. GARDNER. And as a matter of fact, what the Senate 
provides is less than is proyided in the Hay bill. 

Mr. HAY. For the skeleton companies. 

Mr. GARDNER. No; the total, 24,897—that is, unless this 
table prepared by the War Department is wrong. 

Mr. HAY. I do not know anything about that; but the point 
I am making is that the discretion conferred upon the Presi- 
dent in the Senate bill does not preclude him in time of peace 
from putting all of those people into the Coast Artillery Corps. 

Mr. GARDNER. Perhaps he might 

Mr. HAY. There is no question about it. 

Mr. GARDNER, He might perhaps make it 4,000 more, 

Mr. HAY. He can make it 15,000 more. 

Mr. GARDNER. I hope he will. 

Mr. HAY. That is the point I am making. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER.,. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. I wish to read from the testimony before the 
Committee on Military Affairs of the Senate given by Brig. Gen. 
Clarence R. Edwards, of the Regular Army. He states in this 
testimony that he has had charge of the forces in Hawaii and 
the Philippine Islands and is now in charge of the military 
defense of the Canal Zone. Here is expert testimony on this 
very matter of our Coast Artillery. He says: 

The terms “ coast defenses " and“ Coast Artillery as used by us are 
misnomers. Largely through these terms and the eee they carry 
to the ignorant or unthinking the arm of the service they represent has 
been enabled during the last quarter of a century to reach a degree of 
efficiency that places it well to the forefront of our Military Establish- 
ment. his in no wise denies the ant. and earnestness and high pro- 
fessional attainments of our Coast Artillery personnel. But these things 
themselves constitute only another reason for checking, when necessary, 
the professional enthusiasm that would further distort our unbalanced 
Military Establishment and thereby add to the extravagance without 
adding anything to our military strength. The original fault lies with 
the so-called Endicott Board, which started the modern development of 
this arm of the military system, without any thought of the remaining 
ged of the system, The harm innocently, but still ignorantly, done 

y this board to our military development is incalculable and far out- 
weighs its good intentions and the real benefit conferred in directing 
attention to our undefended coasts. The results of its activities have 
not only been extravagant in cost, but they have weakened us mill- 
tarily and haye made our defense methods the 13 of ever, 
serious forega student who has studied them. Unpleasant as the tas 
is, I feel it incumbent upon me to take this opportunity to urge new 
study of this part of our defensive system before we go to extremes that 
can do no more than make us ridiculous in the military world. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Does the gentleman realize that Gen. Ed- 
wards is the most extreme advocate of any man that has ap- 
peared before our committee touching additional fortifications 
for Panama? Gen. Edwards's statement as to the fortifications 
of America, if it bears the construction that the gentleman is 
undertaking to give, is not shared by any other officer that I 
know of, and is not shared by him in the estimates and requests 
that he made touching additional fortifications at Panama. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. He asks in this statement to be 
given a mobile force of 27,000 men to back up these fortifications 
they propose to arm with coast artillery, and these defenses. 
If there is any one thing that, in my judgment, has been ex- 
ploded, it is the policy of expending millions of money upon 
fixed fortifications. 

The Military Committee had before us an officer of the Coast 
Artillery, a member of the General Staff, from the staff of 
Gen. Wood, at New York, and he told us that, in the judgment 
of the experts who had studied it in order to defend those 
coast defenses, in the judgment of the War College, they felt, 
if I understood the testimony, we must be prepared to place 
27,000 men behind each fort to defend the fort. In other words, 
it would require, in the opinion of the experts, 750,000 troops 
to defend these forts; not troops to defend the country, but 
troops to defend the forts supposed to be the defenders of the 
country. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will. 

Mr. GARDNER. Does the gentleman think those troops 
have got to be fixed behind every fort? 

Mr. SHALLENGERGER. It is the testimony of the experts. 

Mr. GARDNER. Is that the gentleman's understanding of 
the facts; does the gentleman really think that? A 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I do think sọ, because I am satis- 


fied from what I have studied of the experiences in the war 
in Europe and the testimony before this committee was that 
these guns that are mounted in these forts are, none of them, 
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so mounted at present that they can be turned in defense of 
those who attack them in the rear, and any fort, such as those 
we haye, mounted to defend every one of our harbors, can be 
overcome by attacks in the rear or in the reverse, as the mili- 
tary men express it. We have the testimony of those men 
that if we are to defend these forts we must be prepared to de- 
fend them in the rear. And furthermore, it is a matter of 
testimony before the committee that these very forts now are 
armed with guns 20 years old, mounted upon carriages that 
would not permit them to be fired at the angles now discovered 
they should be fired at. In other words, the entire system of 
defense of our coast has got to be revised because of the ex- 
perience of the war in Europe, so I think that this House 
would be wise to follow the recommendation of the Secretary 
of War and the member of the General Staff who testified be- 
fore our committee, speaking, as I understood it, for the Gen- 
eral Staff in asking for the increase granted in this bill. 

Part of testimony of Capt. C. E. Kilbourne, General Staff, 
United States Coast Artillery Corps, before House Military Com- 
mittee Friday, January 28, 1916, page 790: 


Capt. KILBOURNE. I thought it might be of some interest to the 
committee if I would speak of the work that has been done in the 
Eastern artment in the matter of preparation of plans for the 
defense of the Atlantic coast and the G coast. > 


velopment of those An range ma in the European war. That 
our plans, 


called Coast Guards, to 
st land guns, which fire 

ly more; some reports are 
t plan had to be aban- 


ons 
m 12,000 to 15,000. yards, and po 
that they carry much farther than that. 


of the balance of the country we had to adopt the system of meetin 
them at landing places, corres the 8 to ascertain the bes 
defensive lines, arrangements being made to fight them on each one 
of those lines—to fight a delaying action, falling back and ing to 
hold them until reenforcements come, There has been a board in each 
coast defense, given to the survey and study of the terrain this year. 
I have one complete report here, in case the committee would like 
to see the detalls of it. 

Advance data on those reports have been submitted and tabulated, 
and it results in what the by age a ga considers, for the immediate 
defense of the fo an irreducible minimum of Be regiments of 
Infan g 


. We have coast defenses, some with as high as three or 
four forts, and each fort should have its immediate rear guard. 
Now, ose troops can not be considered in connection with the 


at a distance from the forts, for the 
me there is a severe attack out there 
time that would be selected for a raid on the 
a fleet into the harbor. So those troops 
‘om any that we consider for the defense 


mobile army which is fighting 
reason that.just about the 
that ew ob be the ver 
forts with a view to slippin 
must be separate and apart 
of this coast. 

The CHARMAN, Do I understand that you mean you want 29 regl- 
ments of Infantry to be stationed all the time in the rear of these 
forts? 

Capt. KILBOURNE. The minute war threatens they ought to be there. 

The CHAIRMAN. Where would you draw them from? 

Capt. KILBOURNE. We could not draw them from the Eastern Depart- 
V tand that; but I oe bout this 

e CHAIRMAN, I unders at; but I am now abou 5 
In the event of war, what plan is there proposed to have these 29 
8 regiments in such shape as to bring them where you want 

em 4 

Capt. KILBOURNE. This gag has not yet been submitted to the 
General Staff, whose duty it is to work out those details. This is just 
as it was worked out in the Eastern Department and prepared to be 
submitted.- In fact, it was completed only about two days befo: 

The CHAIRMAN. understand, however, your idea is these 
ments should be apart from the pro mobile army? 

Capt. KILBOURNE. Yes, sir; I think that within a short time after a 
war broke out we could replace those Infantry regiments with militia 
regiments—volunteers—so they could go to the mobile army, where 
their training would be more valuable. Its duty would be merely to 

hold an intrenched position, which does not require the discipline, the 
f Samas nor the hardening processes which Infantry for feld service 

ulres, 

e asked one of these local boards then to take up the question 
of how many troops they would need to meet an army that migh 
landed at favorable ‘anding places in their immediate n 
to fight that army on these prepared lines that they ha 
fight a delaying action. We d, “You ma 
hold a probable enemy for two weeks you wi 
sufficient to defeat them; that 18 


regi- 


The CHAIRMAN. Forty-five Infantry divisions? 

Capt. KILBOURNE. Part Infan and part valry. 

Then, having these local studies completed, the de ent 
took them and consolidated them with a view to the matter of reenforc- 
ing, and our basis was that if we could have a few more troops than 
were uired for any two places we would have enough to make a 
reasonably assured defense there. On that basis the was divided 


into three main defensi 
from New York to the entrance of the Ch 


cluding “Ala 


ve areas: From Penobscot Bay to New York; 
;.and from the en- 
trance of the Chesa, e down to and inclu bama, we might 
say. We did not go into the situation on the other side, because that is 
a problem for the Western Department mobile defense. We found that 
— . N toee three divisions we could reduce this number of troops 
0 visions. 

The CHAIRMAN. That would be nine Infantry regiments to a division? 

Capt. KILBOURNE. It works out altogether, sir, to 743,000 men. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to anticipate 
what I may have to say to the House very shortly in present- 
ing the fortification bill, but I am not willing to let go unchal- 


lenged statements which I feel are very, very erroneous. 


It is not true, in my judgment—and I speak after seven 
years’ experience on the committee dealing with fortifications— 
that our fortifications are antiquated, that they are useless, or 
that they represent, as implied by the statement of the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER], a menace instead of 
a defense. The gentleman talks about the need of 750,000 men 
to defend them from the rear. Now, the yery fact that he 
seems—— A 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I can not until I get through with making 
a connected statement—the very fact that he seems to think 
that these men must be stationed at each fortification shows 
a total misunderstanding, as I view it, of the purpose of fortifi- 
cations. Now, I have very often stated it, and it has been 
repeated and repeated by military officers, so that it would seem 
that it would be clearly understood, that the purpose of a coast 
fortification is to deny to an enemy's fleet certain waters covered 
by that fortification, and to permit the use of such waters by 
our own fleet. It is not contemplated that it will prevent the 
landing of troops anywhere on the coast, but within the radius 
of the guns it will prevent those waters being used by an enemy; 
and the test of a fortification is this, that it serves its purpose 
when it forces an enemy to land in order to subdue it. 

Now, it is true that if an army of an enemy is landed and 
makes an attack upon a fortification from the rear it takes a 
mobile army perhaps to defend such a fortification, but pre- 
sumably if we have properly prepared that fortification, as- 
suming that the control of the sea has passed from us, we will 
have driven the enemy to some place not near as good as the 
fortified area would be, where he will presumably be met by a 
mobile force. Now, if the enemy defeats that force and there is 
nothing else in his way, he can go and take these fortifications 
from the rear; but to assume that fortifications are a menace, 
and that we have done a foolish and absurd thing in building 
them is to assume something that is not warranted by any 
testimony I know of given by any officer at any time in the 
history of the Government. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I will. If I had known it was the gentle- 
man who desired to ask me before, I would have yielded sooner. 

Mr. S ERGER. The point to which I wished to 
direct the attention of the committee was that this was not my 
opinion or my statement, but was the testimony of Capt. Kil- 
bourne, of the Coast Artillery, himself a member of the General 
Staff, detailed with Gen. Wood at New York, who stated that, 
after a careful study that they had had upon the subject, the 
conclusion was what I have stated to the committee. The gen- 
tleman can read it for himself. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I know Capt. Kilbourne very well. I have 
been with him a number of times at fortifications when there 
was target practice. I was with him recently in New York 
when the purchase of some land was being considered. I 
have not read the particular testimony of which the gentle- 
man has spoken, but I guarantee that what Capt. Kilbourne 
meant to convey was that, assuming a force had landed in 
America and that a particular fortification was being attacked 
from the rear, there would be required a certain number of 
mobile troops to defend that fortification, and then counting 
up each fortification that it would require the number of troops 
of which the gentleman has spoken; but that does not prove 
that your fortifications are weaknesses and does not prove any- 
thing the gentleman seemed to imply. 

Now, I maintain again that our fortifications are, of their 
kind, the very best in the world. There are some things that 
need to be done to improve them. I hope to bring forward 
some items in the bill this year looking to that improvement, 
but I am not willing that the statement should go out that the 
fortifications are obsolete and that the character of the mounts 
are such as to make the guns useless. I have but recently come 
from a test made by battleships against an emplacement that was 
typical of our seacoast emplacements. I happen to have seen 
with my own eyes some of the results of the fire by these ships. 
And any man who has seen what I have seen within the week 
and who could say that our fortifications are useless takes a 
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liberty with his speech that is absolutely inconceivable to me 
in face of the facts, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman permit another 
question? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Do you know that the War De- 
partment has in contemplation now the changing of the mounts 
of all these guns, so that they may be elevated at another 
angle? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I deny it. I say we have increased the ele- 
vation of some from a 10-degree elevation to 15, and we pro- 
pose in building new guns to have an elevation very much 
beyond that. I also say that we are going to take some old 
guns and mount them for higher-angle fire, but I expressly 
deny, as not being the situation, that we are going to have to 
change the carriage of most of our guns or eyen a large per- 
centage of the guns that are now mounted. I deny that they 
are not effective. I deny that they are obsolete. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Kentucky 
IMr. SHertey] has expressed the matter very clearly, as he 
always does, in regard to these harbor fortifications. It was 
testified before our committee that it was contemplated in- 
creasing the possible elevation somewhat, owing to lessons that 
have been brought out of the present war. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, I carried an 
item in the fortification bill, and explained it on the floor last 
year, for the change of gun carriages. Here is what happened: 
We had a disappearing gun carriage with a maximum range 
of 15°. Some of those were mounted so as to have a depression 
of 5 and an elevation of 10. Now, we altered the carriages so 
as to give them a maximum elevation of 15 and a minus of 
none, and with our new guns we are proposing to increase 
greatly the elevation, the purpose being to increase the range 
of fire. 

Mr. TILSON. Unfortunately, I was not here in the last Con- 
gress, but what the gentleman states is absolutely correct. 
With the slight change in angle of fire the very same guns will 
be able to reach a very much greater distance than they do now. 

Mr. FARR. May I ask what range? 

Mr. TILSON. Well, it is believed we can reach to 10 miles 
effectively. R 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit again, we are 
going to mount some 12-inch guns on carriages that will permit 
an elevation of 30° and better, that will have a range of 30,000 
yards. We will have a range of. about 19,000 yards with the 
12-inch guns, with elevation of 15°, shooting a lighter projectile. 

Mr. GARDNER. As a matter of fact, you have got to reduce 
your projectile to 1,200 pounds? 

Mr. SHERLEY. You incrense your range by lightening the 
projectile, 

Mr. TILSON. Of course what you gain in range you have to 
lose in the weight of the projectile. However, I was going to 
speak of another use of the Coast Artillery, The Coast Artil- 
lery is trained as infantry as well as coast artillery, so that 
in the last resort they would be able to take care of themselves 
as infantry and could assist in defending the place fortified in 
case the mobile troops had been defeated and the country over- 
run, which it would mean if their forts were attacked in rear, 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. You refer to the “last resort.” 
Is it not a fact that the suggestion of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER] is based entirely on the last resort? 
If we were compelled to defend our forts from the rear it would 
mean that the Navy had lost control of the sea and the enemy 
had gotten up the edge of the coast and had gotten around to 
our fortress. 

Mr. TILSON. It would mean that the Navy had been driven 
from the sea, the mobile force had been defeated at the place of 
landing, and the country was overrun by the enemy. Of course 
these harbor fortifications are absolutely necessary to protect 
our naval bases, and the Coast Artillery personnel necessary to 
man.them should surely be provided. 

I was going on to speak of a further use of Coast Artillery 
that thus far has not been mentioned at all. It is very well 
known that in the present war in Europe much larger guns 
than were eyer used in the field before have been used, a sort 
of semimobile artillery, a very large gun, mounted on n railway 
car and moved to the place where needed. It is contemplated 
that we are to be provided with some of these guns, and that the 
Coast Artillery men are to handle them; that in case of an 
invasion or attempt at landing by an enemy the Coast Artillery 
would not be confined within the forts, but would be able to 
zome out of the forts with these large semimobile guns. 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of-the gentleman from Con- 
necticut has expired. 

Mr. TILSON. May I have five minutes more? 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman have five minutes more? 

Te CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. The Coast Artillery would be able to come out 
of the forts, take these large semimobile guns on railway car- 
riages, and move them to the place where they were needed. 
It happens that our railways are in most cases very fortunately 
situated for this purpose along both the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific coasts. 

Mr. SLAYDEN 
there? 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Connecticut 
yield to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. TILSON. With pleasure. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I may say I was very much interested in 
the gentleman’s statement that these very large guns in what 
he. calls the semimobile artillery were mounted on railway 
cars. He does not mean that guns of the caliber of the 42- 
centimeter guns were fired from railway cars, does he? 

Mr. TILSON. They can not be fired from a railway car 
standing loose on the track. Of course, the gentleman under- 
stands that. But they can be run into emplacements or tempo- 
rary emplacements on the coast. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. As a matter of fact, those guns have 
always been taken off and put onto concrete emplacements 
already made. I understand they do use some fairly large 
guns from railway cars, but I never heard it suggested before 
that those very large guns were so employed. 

Mr. TILSON. That is so. They use some quite large guns 
from the railway cars themselves; but it is intended that these 
very large guns shall be run onto a temporary platform or 
emplacement where they can be used. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. TILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, we expect to 
build a 16-inch mortar that may be fired from a car, and it may 
be possible also to do the same with 14-inch guns. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Has that been done? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Not in this country, and so far as I know 
it has not been done in that form abroad. 

Mr. TILSON. Of course, the gentleman knows that with a 
mortar or a great gun like that, using a high angle of fire, the 
recoil is much more nearly vertical, so that the lateral re- 
sultant of the recoil is very much less than if the guns were 
fired more nearly horizontal. 

These are uses for coast artillery that we have never had be- 
fore, and as you can readily see, they are important uses. In 
case of an invasion or an attempted landing upon the shore of 
this country such a force would be of the very greatest impor- 
tance. Instead of being, as the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
SHALLENBERGER] describes, a third line of defense, they would 
really be a part of the second line of defense, to meet the in- 
vader at the shore. Therefore it seems to me that this part of 
the Army could very well stand a considerable increase, and I 
shall vote for the amendment of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. GARDNER]. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Ganp- 
NER]. 

I think that if this House makes any increase more than is 
provided for in the bill, that increase should be made in the 
mobile forces of the Army. The committee has already increased 
the Coast Artillery as far as the War Department desires it in- 
creased, and in my opinion any more troops added to that corps 
would be deliberately thrown away by this House. 

The Coast Artillery, it is true, is a necessary and vital part 
of our coast defense, but even in time of war three-fourths of the 
Coast Artillery troops would probably not fire a shot, because 
under the present system they are scattered all over our coasts, 
many of them being stationed at most unimportant places that 
probably would never be threatened by a foe, and therefore they 
could never possibly be utilized, and it would be a great mistake 
to further augment such garrisons. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for s 
question? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will. 

Mr. KAHN. Does the gentleman think it would be advisable 
to withdraw the troops that may be at any of these posts that he 
speaks of and thus leave those posts exposed in time of war? 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
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Mr. ANTHONY. I am not in favor of withdrawing the Coast 
Artillery from any of the most important but I would be 
in favor of withdrawing them from some of the unimportant 
posts; say, for instance, Fort Hunt, down here below Washing- 
ton. In my opinion there is no necessity of any troops being 
there, except caretakers for the guns. They would never be 
threatened in case of war. 

Mr. KAHN. I understood that those troops would be taken 
down fo Fort Henry and in that direction as soon as the 
fortifications down there are completed. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; I think there are dozens of places 
around our coasts where Coast Artillery garrisons could well be 
dispensed with. 

Another point: It has been stated that the Coast Artillery 
Militia is short under the present plan of the War Department, 
which calls for the militia furnishing half of the men to man 
the guns in time of war. They may be short in numbers now, 
but under the provisions of this bill—under the pay provision, 
which is incorporated—the Coast Artillery Militia will be 
speedily recruited up to the full authorized strength and the 
strength that is expected by the War Department. 

I do not want my remarks to be construed as a criticism of 
the Coast Artillery in any way, because I consider it as now 
constituted one of the most efficient branches of our Army. Its 
head, Gen, Weaver, is one of the ablest and most capable men 
in the service; and I believe that the armament and equipment 
now provided for our principal ports, New York and San Fran- 
cisco, makes them absolutely impregnable from successful at- 
tack by any battleship fleet that could ever be brought against 
them. 

I think it would be a mistake and an absolute squandering 
of money to make any further increase in this corps in addition 
to that provided in the bill. 

Mr. GARDNER, I.just want to correct a statement that I 
made. I find that under the Senate bill the President may add 
altogether 5,112 enlisted men to the force for the Coast Ar- 
tillerx. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER], 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Suc. 5. That the number of commissioned officers of the Corps of 
Engineers shall be increased by 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant colonel, 4 
2 baa 15 captains, 15 first lieutenants, and 15 second lieutenants, and 
the enlisted force of said corps shall be increased by 15 companies, to 
be constituted as the President may direct, and the Engineer band 
shall hereafter have the same o ization as that hereinbefore pro- 
vided for bands of the Coast Artillery Corps: Provided, That hereafter 
vacancies in the grade of second lieutenant in the Corps of Engineers 
of the United States Army shall be filled as far as may be consistent 
with the interests of the military service by promotion from the Corps 
of Cadets at the United States Milltary Academy: Provided further, 
That vacancies remaining in any fiscal year after the assignment o 
cadets of the class graduating in that fiscal year may be filled by the 
transfer of lieutenants of the line of the Army of the United States 
who pass a satisfactory professional examination: Provided further, 


That vacancies not filled as hereinbefore prescribed may be filled from 
civil life, as provided in the act of Congress approved February 27, 1911, 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, on page 10, in line 16: Strike out the word “constituted " 
and insert the word “ organized.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I know, of course, that the gentleman and the entire 
committee gave careful consideration to every portion of this 
bill; but I would like to know what evidence the committee had 
before it to justify the fixing of the officers of the Corps of 
Engineers at the figures mentioned in the section. 

Mr. HAY. We had before us the testimony of Gen. Kingman, 
the Chief of Engineers, who desired a very much larger number 
of officers than are provided for here. But the increase in the 
Engineers, who are a part of the line of the Army, provided 15 
companies of Engineers, and we provided the officers necessary 
to officer that number of enlisted men. The 15 companies would 
be 1 regiment and 3 companies, and we provided a colonel, a 
lieutenant colonel, 4 majors, 15 captains, 15 first lieutenants, 
and 15 second lieutenants. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Can the gentleman state from memory 
what Gen. Kingman’s opinion was upon that point? 

Mr. HAY. Gen. Kingman wanted the Chief of Engineers to be 
a major general; he wanted two or three brigadier generals, I 
forget which; he wanted a very much larger number of colonels, 
lieutenant colonels, majors, and other officers, which would have 

increased his corps by somewhere in the neighborhood of over 
100 officers. 


LIII— 279 


Mr. SPARKMAN. I would like to say to the gentleman that, 
while I am not able to state just how much the Corps of Engi- 
neers ought to be enlarged. I think it should be increased con- 
siderably beyond what is provided for in this bill. 

Mr. HAY. The gentleman means in the way of officers? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Yes; for I happen to know myself from 
my acquaintance with that corps of officers and the work they 
are doing that they have not a sufficient force to perform the 
duties required of them. We increased the number of officers of 
the corps in the river and harbor bill of 1911, which increase was 
to extend over a period of five years, I believe, and is probably 
about up now. My information is, however, that the river and 
harbor work has not as yet got the full benefit of the increase, 
because the War Department keeps using these officers for 
other purposes. Of course, an engineer officer’s duties are not 
confined to engineering. He has to perform military services 
besides. The department is very free to use the officers of that 
corps in many lines of military work, and very properly, be- 
cause they are the cream of that profession, and they are needed 
in various places other than in engineering fields, and for that 
reason, in addition to the demands of river and harbor work, I 
think the number ought to be very considerably increased; but, 
as I say, I am not prepared to state now just te what extent. 
I should have to leave that to the experts. 

Mr. HAY. I am sorry that I can not agree with my friend 
from Florida. I remember that the Engineer Corps has been in- 
creased twice since I have been here, once in 1905, again in 1911, 
and now it is being increased again. Gen. Kingman testified that 
even now he did not have as many officers in his corps as the 
law allows. It seems they find difficulty in keeping their corps 
filled. These officers in this bill are provided for mobile troops, 
for engineer troops, not for river and harbor work or any work 
of that kind. We are providing just a sufficient number of them 
to oflicer the enlisted men provided for in the 15 companies 
asked. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
does not believe it will require even more than that number to 
do the work that this bill has cut out for the Engineer Corps 
to do? 

Mr. HAY. We have not cut out any work for the Engineer 
officers, except to command these troops; that is all. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is a good deal. Besides there is a 
great deal left to the executive head, and it is hard to tell just 
how much under the law will be required of them. 

Mr. HAY. They are going to be organized- under the law 
which now obtains. : 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I understand that, and when that organiza- 
tion is perfected I am a little bit afraid we shall find quite a 
shortage of engineers. 

Mr. HAY. I hope not. 
all they need. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have no desire now to do more than to 
state my views, which are based upon knowledge gained from 
many years of experience and observation. I do know that the 
Engineer Corps has not officers enough to do the work required 
of it, and I think the number of its officers ought to be increased 
very considerably, perhaps doubled in some of the grades. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
formal amendment offered by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
SPARKMAN]. In line with this discussion, I would like to ask 
the chairman of the committee how many engineers are to-day 
detailed on river and harbor work? 

Mr. HAY. I can not answer that; but I suppose the gentle- 
man can answer it better than I can. He ought to be informed 
on that subject. 

Mr. FREAR. I have some information on it, and that is the 
reason I have taken the floor, in view of the question that was 
propounded to the chairman of the committee. As I now under- 
stand it, 65 officers, or about that number, are employed regu- 
larly in looking after the improvements on the rivers and har- 
bors and creeks of the country. On an average, there are some- 
thing like 250 new surveys in each river and harbor bill. I 
would like to ask the chairman of the committee if he does not 
think it would be better for the needs of the service at this time 
that more of these officers should attend to their legitimate 
military duties instead of being put on this work? 

Mr. HAY. I agree with the gentleman entirely. 
civilian engineers could do the work just as well. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. Chairman, I do not agree with that 
view. 

Mr. FREAR. Am I yielding to the gentleman, or does he 
wish the floor? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, 
as I get the time. 


I am very sure we are giving them 


I think 


It does not make any difference so long 
Of course, if we were to approach the sub- 
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ject from the angle from which the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Frear] views it, we all might easily reach the conclu- 
sion he does, because I fancy he thinks three or four engineers 
could do all the engineering work that ought to be done on 
the rivers and harbors of the country, with the creeks that he 
so often speaks of thrown in; but I disagree with him as to 
that, and I say most emphatically that if we are to continue to 
do the work we have been doing and which is necessary to be 
done if the great waterways of the country are to be improved 
so as to meet the demands of our rapidly growing commerce, 
then we will require more engineers than is now provided by 
law, supplemented by the increase provided in this bill. Of 
course if we cut down the work, as the gentleman suggests, we 
would not need so many, 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman, there has evidently been a great change of 
sentiment in this House during the last 12 months, and eyen 
during the last 3 months. When in the last Congress a little 
more than a year ago the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. GARDNER] undertook to show that something in the direc- 
tion of preparedness should be begun then, only a handful— 
some 30 Members of this House—could be persuaded that our 
country was in any possible danger or that there was any 
necessity for any action whatever. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts was denounced from one end of the country to the 
other as a jingo, and it seemed that the peace-at-any-price 
people, the people who believed that our great country couid 
never be drawn into war, and the people who believed that if 
we should be drawn into war we could defend ourselves by 
raising a million or two men overnight, were in full control of 
the administration at Washington and of public sentiment. It 
seemed a hopeless task to attempt to convince either the ad- 
ministration or the Congress that there should be any increase 
whatever of our military or naval establishment. It seemed 
to be the general feeling that we should be untrue to our ideals, 
or that we should in some way interfere with the realization of 
the dream of general disarmament that was to follow the 
European war, if we so much as added a man to our little Army 
or a ship to our Navy. 

But during the spring and summer some things happened. 
The possibility of becoming involved in war did not seem so 
remote in the fall, the people had become or were becoming 
aroused to their danger, and the President himself had become 
convinced that something must be done. In his message at 
the opening of this Congress on December 7 the President out- 
lined a program, much of which is embodied in the bill now 
before us, and added “At least so much by way of preparation 
for defense seems to me to be absolutely imperative now. We 
can not do less.” 

Mr. Chairman, I do not understand how anybody who will 
read the history of the last five or six years of the last great 
European war, the war between Napoleon and the rest of 
Europe, can fail to be impressed with the singular parallel be- 
tween what happened then and what is happening now, so far 
as neutral rights and trade are concerned. Practically the same 
things happened then that are happening now. There is nothing 
new under the sun. President Jefferson and President Madison 
made every kind of effort to keep our country out of the war. 
They declined to take even a step toward building up an 
Army or a Navy for fear it should tempt us to defend our 
rights. They wrote endless notes and protests against the 
destruction of American ships and of American lives, but in 
spite of all this our country was drawn into the war, and as 
Woodrow Wilson indicates in his History of the American Peo- 
ple (Vol. III. p. 212), was drawn in wholly unprepared and on 
the wrong side. Mr. Wilson says: 

France was doing more to jure neutral trade than England was. 
That very spring (1812) a Fren i fleet por to sea commissioned to bern 

American merchantmen wherever found 

The submarine may be a new weapon, but the idea of destroy- 
ing merchant ships is not new. 


What was worse— 
Continued Mr. Wilson 


87 75 England 
ca had joined the the forces of was d Bii in 1 5 5 if not w intention, 

as ake had sub 
Now, Mr. shapes] I do not say that we are going to be 
drawn into the great European war of to-day as we were drawn 
into the great war of a little more than a century ago, but no 
man in his senses, who knows his history and who has followed 
in the light of history the events of the past year, can doubt 


that there is danger, very real danger, and that lack of pre- 
paredness contributes to the danger. 

One blunder of a century ago, viz, continuing entirely unpre- 
pared until drawn actually into war, we are to-day very tardily 
seeking not to commit again. The bill before us is a step in 
advance, though not much more than a . A century ago 
we relied almost entirely upon the militia, the old militia that 
included every man of military age trained one day a year. That 
militia was defeated in practically every battle in the so-called 
War of 1812. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman be allowed five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
teman yield? 

Mr. PLATT. I will. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Is it not a fact that Gen. 
William Henry Harrison got up as far as London, Canada, and 
won a battle on the way up? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes; we won one or two little skirmishes, but 
only one real victory in the War of 1812, and that was at New 
Orleans after the war was over, and it had no effect on the 
treaty or anything else. 

Now, we begin by bringing our present Regular Army organi- 
zations up to full strength, a most important provision for the 
creation of efficiency, and we seek to add something—too little, 
in my opinion—to the number of the organizations. But we 
have not cut loose yet from the militia idea. We depend upon 
the Organized Militia or National Guard for our chief reserve, 
without bringing it under full Federal control. I do not believe 
that this arrangement can work satisfactorily. It so happened 
that when we fought on the side of Napoleon in the last great 
European war, some of the governors of the New England 
States which opposed our participation in the war, did all they 
could to prevent the militia of their States from responding 
to the call of their country. Some governors refused to call 
their militia out or to allow it to leave the State. It seems to 
me that such a situation is not impossible under this bill. The 
National Guard is entitled to great credit for the work it has 
done in recent years against many discouragements. It is 
entitled to recognition and to encouragement, through action 
of Congress, but I do not believe we should depend upon it as a 
reserve immediately available in time of emergency. We might 
bring the guard under full Federal control, holding it under 
the Army and not under the militia clause of the Constitution, 
or we might create such a Federal volunteer reserve as the 
proposed continental army, which would doubtless take in a 
considerable part of the guard, and leave a considerable part 
for State control, but what we really ought to de is to work 
toward some system of general military training, which should 
be a part of the education, or should complete the education, 
of every young man. 

Mr. Chairman, if we look facts squarely in the face we must 
admit that the United States of America is a great, magnificent 
Nation of wealth worshipers, ease lovers, and pleasure seekers. 
Too many of our young men seem to have no higher purpose in 
life than to obtain money to spend on pleasure. Too many of 
them have absolutely no sense of responsibility for service of 
any kind to their country or to their communities. A period of 
military training and discipline would work wonders with them, 
would make men of them, and would enable them to serve not 
only their country in time of need, but themselves at all times 
to some purpose. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6. That the Infantry arm shall be increased by 10 regiments, 
and each regiment of said arm, exclusive of the Porte. Rico regiment, 
shall consist of 1 colonel, 1 lie lieutenant colonel, 3 
zs oe 8 

cae into 3 battalions of 4 companies each, 

movided for, except s 7... EO pe E EIS, 
gan companies shall be available Mtr datatt ou battalion xajatants and 


such other details as may be 1 5 
Each Infantry ea gen To ants 1 gergean shall consist of 1 captain, who 


majors, 16 captains, 
16 second lieutenants, 1 headquarters company, 
company, and 12 Infan com 


Of the officers herein 


shall be the regimental adju pe major, 3 battalion ser- 
geants major, — frst easel pe ty! 8 sal hail be the dum or, 2 Enge 
sergeants, 1 m oe at E 


band leader, 1 assistant 
band 


be ———— y officers, 1 first lieutenant, — ig second leuten“ 
ants, who shall supply officers, egimental supply ser- 
geants, 3 battalion e Datemi sergeants, and such noncommissioned offi- 


cers and other enlisted men as the Secretary of War may authorize to 
uartermaster Corps and other staff corps or 


be supplied from the Q 
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departments: Provided, That the commissioned and enlisted personnel 


ent and the Quarter- 


of the supply company, supplied from the re; 
and 2 Af ble at all time to assist 


master Corps, shal n in garrison, be ava 
the quartermaster thereof. 

Each Infantry machine- company shall consist of 1 captain, 1 
first lieutenant, 1 second lieutenant, 1 first sergeant, 1 mess sergeant, 
1 supply sergeant, 1 stable sergeant, 7 sergeants, 8 corporals, 2 cooks, 
1 mechanic, and ds privates, of whom not to exceed 25 per cent shall 
be rated as privates, first class. 

Each Infantry company shall consist of 1 captain, 1 first lieutenant, 
1 second Heutenant, 1 first sergeant, 1 mess sergeant, 1 supply sergeant, 
3 sergeants, 6 corporals, 2 cooks, 2 trumpeters, 1 mechanic, and 48 

riyates: Provided, That the President, in his discretion, may increase 
he number of sergeants in any company of Infantry to 5, the number 
os Epoa to 10, the number of cooks to 3, and the number of pri- 
va The e officers required in each regiment of Infantry for 
headquarter, sappi: and machine-gun companies and for the Infantry 
companies organ zed into battalions shall assigned from among the 
officers hereinbefore authorized for the regiment. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, on page 11, line 25, I move to 
strike out the word“ trumpeter ” and insert the word “ bugler.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Page 11, line 25, strike out the word “trumpeter” and insert the 
word “ bugler.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, on page 12, line 25, I move to 
strike out the word“ trumpeters " and insert the word“ buglers.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 25, strike out the word “ trumpeters“ and insert the 
word “ buglers.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KAHN. On page 13, line 3, I move to strike out the word 
“ten” and insert the word “ sixteen,” so it will read “16 cor- 
porals,” 

Mr. HAY. I would like to ask the gentleman for what pur- 
pose he offers that amendment. 

Mr. KAHN. The number of corporals will be entirely inade- 
quate. The corporal takes charge of a squad of seven men, 
nnd when we give a corporal to the requisite number of squads 
we ought to have 16. ‘ 

Mr. HAY. I hope the gentleman will not insist on that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KAHN. 
ment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
On page 12, lines 16 to 21, in reference to the Infantry machine- 
gun companies, how many machine guns does a company handle? 

Mr. HAY. Under the present regulations they have four ma- 
chine guns to a company. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman know how many machine 
guns the Army has? 

Mr. HAY. One thousand and seventy-seven machine guns. 

Mr. MANN. Do they have a number in reserve? 

Mr. HAY. Some are in reserve. 

Mr. MANN. How many is it expected will be provided for the 
reserve? 

Mr. HAY. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois while 
we are on the machine-gun proposition that for the last three 
years the committee has appropriated from $150,000 to $200,000 
a year for machine guns. The Chief of Ordnance has not used 
any of those appropriations, but has turned them into the Treas- 
ury, because he had not been able to select a type of gun which 
was satisfactory to him. Hence we have had no machine guns 
manufactured during the last three years. 

Mr. MANN. I am the least expert of anyone I know of on the 
subject, but I have gained the impression some way that in 
Europe machine guns are playing an active part. 

Mr. HAY. They are playing a yery active part. 

Mr. MANN. I have seen them operate, and it seems to me 
that they are a very effective means of defense. I should think 
that they might by this time, or very soon, with the experience 
gained abroad, find some satisfactory type of machine gun and 
have some in reserve. I would much rather trust in the main 
the operation of a machine gun in the hands of people who did 
not know a great deal about firing than to trust their knowledge 
and expertness in shooting at a target with a rifle. At least I 
would feel more comfortable if I was behind the machine gun. 
I think it is a very effective weapon. Of course, I assume that 
it is possible te provide a machine gun which when you want to 
use it will be ready for use, notwithstanding what is reported 
to haye occurred down at Columbus, in New Mexico. 

Mr. HAY. I have not been informed whether that was abso- 
lutely true or a newspaper report. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know, but I suppose if it did occur it 
was some accident, 

Mr. HAY. I was going to say that, if it did occur, it was 


Well, Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw the amend- 


something that might haye happened to anybody or to any gun, 


and I do not know that our soldiers should be blamed for it. 
Perhaps the gun jammed, or something of that sort, which 
might happen to anybody or to any kind of a gun. I will say 
to the gentleman from Illinois that the committee is thoroughly 
alive to the importance of haying a large number of machine 
guns in reserve. They have no more now, because the Ord- 
nance Department has not been able to select a type of gun 
that they wanted to manufacture. 

Mr. MANN. Then, the shortage in the reserve is not because 
Congress has refused to appropriate the money, but because the 
War Department itself has declined to expend the money which 
has been appropriated? 

Mr. HAY. That is exactly true. 

Mr. MANN. We have done very well in appropriating the 
money, and I think we ought to appropriate still more; but I 
am quite sure that the War Department ought to get a hustle 
on itself. 

Mr. HAY. I think so. 

Mr. MANN. And speed up some, and find some gun that it 
is willing to haye constructed and put in reserve. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I will state to the gentleman that 
some years ago—three or four years ago—Col. Lewis, an Army 
officer of the Coast Artillery, had what he thought was a most 
excellent machine gun. As was his duty, he offered it to the 
United States Government. The Ordnance Department, or the 
Board of Ordnance and Fortifications, turned the gun down 
and would not use it. Col. Lewis took the gun abroad and, I 
am informed, sold it to England, to Russia, to France, and to 
Holland, and that is the gun that is now doing the execution 
that we read about in the newspapers every day. 

Mr. MANN. That was a very unfortunate mistake on the 
part of the War Department. s 

Mr. HAY. It was. 

Mr. MANN. Unfortunately, all of us do make mistakes. 

Mr. HAY. That is true. 

Mr. MANN. And that is one mistake that is not chargeable 
to Congress. Usually everything that is not done or that is 
done, if there is any mistake made, is charged to Congress by 
the people in the country. 

Mr. HAY. That was not the fault of Congress; we did not 
turn it down. 

Mr. MANN. I say that mistake was not chargeable to Con- 
gress, but even then, if they did turn down a gun, they ought to 
be prepared in the War Department to have a type of gun 
selected which can be manufactured and put in reserve. I be- 
lieve myself that if we should ever be invaded and an enemy 
should get beyond the shore, there is nothing that will be more 
important than to have plenty of ammunition and machine guns 
and some men to operate them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ilinois 
has expired. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. I will state to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] that the Chief of Ordnance 
stated before the committee that he expected to be able to 
select a proper type of gun very soon, and they are asking quite 
an appropriation for the purchase or manufacture of these 
machine guns, and these guns will be provided for in the appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to ask the chairman of the committee whether 
it is not a fact that when Col. Lewis had his gun tried by the 
Board of Ordnance and Fortifications, it burst? 

Mr. HAY. I am not aware of that fact. 

Mr. GARDNER. That is my impression—that he made it 
of cast iron or something inferior to the best steel. When it 
was tried by the Board of Ordnance and Fortifications, my 
recollection is, that it burst. I do not think the board could 
be expected to judge of what the gun would have done if it 
had not burst. I am not defending, as the gentleman probably 
knows, the Chief of Ordnance, because I think him entirely too 
conservative in his views. Did he not testify over a year ago 
that the Bennett-Mercier gun, which we have at the present 
time, was unsatisfactory, and that we were going to try the 
Vickers? 

Mr. HAY. He did. 

Mr. GARDNER. And that is over a year ago? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. And nothing has been done? 

Mr. HAY. Nothing has been done. I will say to the gentle- 
man that so far as the Lewis gun is concerned, I think he is 
mistaken in saying that it burst. It may have done so once. 

Mr. GARDNER. I may be mistaken. 

Mr. HAY. But Col. Lewis afterwards perfected it, and I know 
I saw an account of where this gun had been fired from an air- 
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ship at a target on the ground, the airship being at a consider- 


Hoke elevation, and the target was struck every time the gun was 
ed. 

Mr. GARDNER. My recollection is very hazy on the matter. 
I thought the gun had burst. 

Mr. HAY. It was my impression at the time, although, of 
course, I did not know anything about it as an expert, that it 
was an excellent gun and ought to have been adopted. 

Mr. GARDNER. That is very obvious. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Virginia a question, if I may be permitted. Is it not 
in evidence before the committee that the Ordnance Department 
had found a quite satisfactory machine gun that is being manu- 
factured by private manufacturers, and that it believed that in 
case of immediate need we could soon secure a supply of those 
guns from the private manufacturers? 

Mr. HAY. I think so. I think a statement of that kind was 
made, but that was the Vickers gun, as I remember, and the 
statement was also made that they had not been able to do any- 
thing about it because they were manufacturing the gun for the 
allies, It is an English gun, and we would have to get the per- 
mission, possibly, of the English Government. 

Mr. TILSON. Before we could manufacture it? 

Mr. HAY. Before we could manufacture it. I think we 
ought to be able in this country to get a gun of our own. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Virginia yield? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are the department officials withholding 
the selection of the proper type of gun awaiting information 
resulting from observation of the European war? I might say 
that the Chief of the Bureau of Construction and Repair of 
the Navy Department I believe testified before a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations that our officers detailed 
to the European forces are obliged to withhold very valuable 
information until the close of the war, and when the war is 
ended they will be privileged to divulge that information, which 
will be of great value to our naval officials in the design and 
construction of our modern battleships. I was wondering 
whether the Army officials are withholding making recommenda- 
tions as to arms for the same reason. 

Mr. HAY. I do not think that is true of this machine gun; 
it may be true of the other. 

Mr. EMERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EMERSON. Did I understand that this machine gun 
shot from an aeroplane hit the target every time? 

Mr. HAY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EMERSON. Have we got any of these guns in the 
service now? 

Mr. HAY. We have not; we did not accept that gun. 

Mr. EMERSON. I think we ought to have a few of those 
down in Mexico now. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last three words. I simply want to say in reference to the 
Lewis gun that at the time that gun was tried it was whispered 
around—and I think probably with some cause—that there was 
jealousy back of the refusal of the Ordnance Board to accept 
the Lewis gun. Capt. Lewis had made certain criticisms that 
were construed as a reflection on the military ability and effi- 
ciency of some of the officers of the Army during the Spanish- 
American War, and it was whispered that he was punished 
therefor by a refusal to accept his gun, and that that was the 
reason it was turned down. 

Now, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] said it was not 
Congress’s fault that it was turned down. That is probably 
true, but if there was anything in the report that a gun that 
had been invented by an officer of the United States Army was 
turned down because that United States Army officer had created 
some ill feeling and friction among other United States Army 
officers by some acrimonious criticism, I submit that should 
not be an excuse for the turning down of a valuable invention 
that might have been a great benefit to this country; and I 
think that if that is the case Congress should pass some law 
containing a provision making that impossible. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma amendment, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the 
amendment of the gentleman for the purpose of asking a question 
of the chairman of the committee. Page 11, section 6, there is 
an increase provided for of 10 regiments and a certain number 
of officers, and there are 16 captains, 16 first lieutenants, and 16 
second lieutenants. Is not 1 captain, 1 first lieutenant, and 1 
second lieutenant enough for each company? 

Mr. HAY. Yes; but these other officers are used for com- 
manding the supply company, the headquarters company, and 


the machine-gun company, as well as other details, such as 
quartermaster’s duties which they have to perform. 

Mr. KAHN. And battalion adjutant. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. But in that portion of the bill where 
the supply companies are spoken of and another part where 
the machine-gun company is spoken of and another paragraph 
or sentence where the Infantry headquarters are spoken of, in 
each there is a provision for a captain made. 

Mr. HAY. But the gentleman will find they are to be de- 
tailed from the officers of the regiment. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. There would not be enough then, if the 
gentleman will permit 

Mr, HAY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. There are 12 Infantry companies, 1 
headquarters company, 1 supply company, and 1 machine-gun 
company; that makes 15 altogether; and there are 16 offi- 
cers 

Mr. HAY. That makes 12 extra officers in all. 

Mr. KAHN. Two in the supply company—that makes 16. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SEC. 7. That the total enlisted force of the line of the Army shall 
. any one time 140,000, except as provided for in section 

Mr. HAT. Mr. Chairman, this being Saturday afternoon, I 
move that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman withhold that until I can 
offer this amendment? 

Mr..HAY. I will. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, page 13, line 12, by striking out the words “one hundred 
and forty” and insert in lieu thereof the following: “Two hundred 
and twenty,” and add at the end of the section the following: That 
not exceeding 80,000 of the torce provided in this section 8 be dis- 
tributed among the various arms of the service In such manner and in 
such proportion as the President may p 7 

ae HAY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 

rise. 
Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman withhold that for a mo- 
ment? May I ask unanimous consent to speak for just two 
minutes? 

Mr. HAY. I withhold the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, one of the most troublesome 
questions with which we are confronted in the Committee on 
Military Affairs is the question of promotion. When we reach 
section 11 we encounter the section that deals with promotion. 
When that section is reached I intend to offer an amendment, 
which makes promotions dependent upon the length of commis- 
sioned service and the usual examinations. I would like to 
have unanimous consent to print this amendment, which is a 
very brief one, in the Recorp, so that Members may see it and 
consider it before the committee takes up again the consider- 
ation of this bill. > 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Does that include merit or just length of 
service? 

Mr. TILSON. In that regard it is just the same as we have 
now, length of service and the usual examination, except that 
now it is purely by seniority, so that an officer may be promoted 
without serving any time at all in a given grade if there is a 
vacancy in the grade above; but neither system considers the 
merit of the officer at all, except the usual examination, which 
is provided for by this amendment the same as the present sec- 
tion in the bill, I simply ask to have this amendment printed 
so that it may be seen and examined before the committee re- 
sumes consideration of the bill. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have it read for 
information. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: a 


Mr. TILsox offers the following amendment: Strike out section 11 
and insert a new section, as follows: 
“ Suc. 11. Subject to the examinations provided by law, the 
ments of this act as to tments, and the exceptions 
ental and officers of 
co: ed officers of the 
the completion of the following total 
offi nited States, to in- 


Marin : 
the de of captain, 21 to 
grade of — — and 


Mr. STAFFORD. I understand that is merely read for in- 


formation. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is read for information. 

Mr. TILSON. It is fair to state to the Members of the House 
that if the amendment just read should be adopted, I have 
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ready a number of provisos relating to the Medical Corps, 
Dental Corps, and chaplains, which would be necessary to take 
proper care of these officers. other provisos which would 
be necessary to properly adjust such an amendment to the other 
parts of the bill. It seemed best not to incinde these until 
the body of the amendment is adopted, as they would probably 
only tend to obscure the real issue or prevent the amendment 
being read at all. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Gannzrr, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 12766) 
to increase the efficiency of the Military Establishment of the 
United States, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein the official copy 
of the instruction of the British Admiraly to British merchant- 
men, as made public by Mr. Polk to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing an 
official copy of the orders of the British Admiralty to armed mer- 
chantmen, as given out by Mr. Polk, of the State Department, 
to-day. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is it very important to the gentleman that that go in to-day? 

Mr. FESS. I will say to the gentleman from Tennessee that 
I have been trying to keep a record touching this particular item 
of dispute. It is not necessary for it to go in to-day, enly I would 
like to have it printed in the Recorp sometime. It was made 
public to-day, and I thought it would be proper to put it in to-day. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I have not seen the matter, 
and do not know that I would have any objection if I had 
seen it. 

Mr. FESS. I will withdraw the request to-day and pass the 
copy of the orders over to the gentleman. I would like to have 
the opportunity of putting it in the Recorp, because I am mak- 
ing a sort of a summary of all of this controversy. 

Mr. GARRETT. I understand that the matter has been made 
public? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; by the State Department. 

Mr. GARRETT. Well, I will not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly the House (at 3 
o'clock and 58 minutes p. m.), under its previous order, ad- 
journed until Monday, March 20, 1916, at 11 o’elock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
list of papers, documents, ete., on file in the Department of the 
Treasury, which have no permanent value or historical inter- 
est (H. Doc., No. 905); to the Committee on the Disposition of 
Useless Executive Papers. 

2. A letter from the Governor of the Panama Canal, trans- 
mitting report of investigation of the claims of McClintic-Mar- 
shall Construction Co. against the Isthmian Canal Commission 
(H. Doc. No. 906) ; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 13384) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at the city of Albertville, Ala.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 13385) conferring juris- 
diction on the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and render 
judgment in claims of the Osage Nation of Indians against the 
United States: to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 13386) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at the city of Attalla, Ala.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GLASS: A bill (H. R. 13387) to amend the act ap- 
proved December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 13388} to amend section 6 of an act to 
define and fix the standard of value, to maintain the parity of 
all forms of money issued or coined by the United States, to 
refund the public debt, and for other purposes, approved March 
14, 1900, as amended by the acts of March 4, 1907, and March 
2, 1911; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13389) to amend the act approved Decem- 
ber 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13390) to amend the act approved Decem- 
ber 23, 1918, known as the Federal reserve act; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13391) to amend the act approved Decem- 
ber, 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act, by adding a 
new section; to the Committee on Banking and Curreney. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 18392) granting a pension to 
deputy United States marshals of the United States eourt, 
western district of Arkansas, for the Indian Territory, prior to 
March 1, 1895; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KINKAID: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 184) provid- 
ing for one year’s extension of time to make installment pay- 
ments for the land of the former Fort Niobrara Military Res- 
ervation, Nebr. ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FINLEY: Memorial of the General Assembly of South. 
Carolina, favoring the policy of preparedness as advocated by 
President Wilson; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 13393) for the relief of the 
heirs of Joseph E. Davenport; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13394) for the relief of the heirs of Orville 
J. Davenport; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 13395) granting an inerease 
of pension to Rachel Cliff; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DECKER: A bill (H. R. 13396) granting an increase 
of pension to Perry Black; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13397) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Commons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DRUKKER: A bill (H. R. 13398) granting a pension 
to Joseph L. Herron; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS (by request): A bill (H. R. 13399) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary E. Wolf; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 13400) granting an increase 
of pension to Julian Myers; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H, R. 13401) granting an increase 
of pension to John S. Conley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13402) granting an inerease of pension to 
John C. Day; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 13403) granting a pension to 
Arthur V. B. Souders; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 13404) granting a pen- 
sion to Naney C. Daggett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 13405) granting an inerease 
of pension to Julia Doran; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 13406) granting an increase 
of pension to Leopold Schillinger; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13407) granting an increase of pension tu 
Jewel H. Walker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13408) for the relief of the estate of Robert 
Dickson ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KONOP: A bill (H. R. 13409) granting an increase of 
pension to Thomas Kelley; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LESHER: A bill (H. R. 13410) granting an increase 
of pension to Jairus Hottenstein; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OLNEY: A bill (H. R. 13411) granting an increase of 
pension to Bernard OReilly; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 13412) granting an increase 
of pension to Carvil H. Treadway; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13413) to remove the charge of desertion 
ee record of Jason J. Green; to the Committee on Military 
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By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 18414) granting a pension 
to John C. Koepplinger ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: A bill (H. R. 13415) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel F. Leard; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 13416) to authorize the 
President to reinstate John Brognard Okie, jr., as a midshipman 
in the United States Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 13417) granting an in- 
crease of pension to C. C. Stemple; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUTLER: Memorial of West Chester Camp, No. 49, 
United Spanish War Veterans, Department of Pennsylvania, 
indorsing the Key bill (H. R. 54); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, petitions of Lewis C. Cullen, of Williamstown, Pa., and 
the Chester Enameling Co., of Chester, Pa., indorsing House bill 
702, the dyestuff bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorials of Marshallton Council, No. 37, of Marshall- 
ton, Pa., and the Anna M. Ross Council, No. 101, D. of L., of 
Spring City, indorsing the Burnett immigration bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: Papers to accompany House bill 
13172, for relief of Charles Gilford; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 6987, for relief of Foster 
Hedrick ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Petition of Parkon Baptist 
Church of 323 people, of Nashville, Tenn., favoring national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, COPLEY: Petition of 38 citizens of Elwood, Ill., favor- 
ing national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURRY: Petition of San Joaquin Valley Building & 
Loan Association and of the Stockton Land, Loan & Building 
Association, both in the State of California, for the passage of 
House joint resolution No. 55, relating to taxation of building 
and loan associations; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DALE: Memorial of National Security Congress, in re 
preparedness ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of mayors and mayors’ committee of St. 
Louis conference on preparedness ; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DANFORTH: Petition of Frank Depew, of New York, 
favoring increases in Naval and Military Establishments; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of National Security League, favoring increases 
in the Army and Navy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of National Defense Conference of Mayors and 
Municipal Representatives, favoring increases in the Army and 
Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: Memorial of Retail Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of Pawhuska, Okla., favoring 1-cent postage on dropped 
letters; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Texas: Petition of American National Live 
Stock Association and Cattle Raisers’ Association of Texas in re 
grazing on public lands; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America in reference to cotton-futures act; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Telegram from prominent citizens of Liver- 
more, Cal., protesting against House bill 12648; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. EMERSON: Petition of Wesleyan Sunday School of 
30 people, of Huntsburg; Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
of 57 people, of Huntsburg; Mission Band Sunday School of 55 
people, of Huntsburg, all in the State of Pennsylvania, favoring 
national prohibtion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of city council of city of Cleveland, Ohio, as to 
sale of marine hospital; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Memorial of National Security League in 
re preparedness ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Petition of voters of Chambersburg, Lamel- 
ton, Hartleton, and Millmont, and Lutheran Sunday School of 
Hartleton favoring the Webb-Smith national prohibition resolu- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of General Upton Camp, No. 118, 
Sons of Veterans, United States Army, favoring the widows’ 
pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Samuel Phillipson, of Chicago, opposing the 
Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, . 


Also, petition of Streator, III., Local No. 7, United Brick 
and Clay Workers of America, favoring the Burnett immigra- 
tion bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. GARNER: Memorial of Alameda County Loan Asso- 
ciation, of Oakland, Cal., in re House joint resolution 55; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of citizens of Sabinal, Tex., favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GARRETT: Petition of citizens of Union City, Tenn., 
in favor of national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of citizens of Wilbur and 
Friends Church, of Seotts Mill, Oreg., favoring national pro- 
hibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEATON: Petition of Washington Camp, No. 112, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Shenandoah, John F. 
West, and 15 other citizens of Tamaqua, Pa., favoring national 
Prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HINDS: Petitions of citizens of West Lebanon, 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 45 people of Durham 
and Brunswick, 57 citizens of Gorham, and union mass meeting 
of 610 people of Kennebunk, all in the State of Maine, favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Petition of W. M. Conn and 
25 other citizens of Jefferson County, Ohio, in favor of the Bur- 
nett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. HOWELL: Memorial of Christian Endeavor Society 
of the Third Presbyterian Church, of Salt Lake City, Utah, in 
favor of Federal censorship of motion pictures ; to the Committee 
on Education. 

Also, inemorial of Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor of the Presbyterian Church of Verron, Utah, in favor 
of Federal censorship of motion pictures; to the Committee on 
Education. 

By Mr. JAMES: Petition of Presbyterian Church of Mar- 
quette, Mich., favoring national prohibition ; to the Committee on” 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Butman 
Tucker Laundry and Hennessey Laundry Co., both of Providence, 
R. I., favoring passage of Burnett immigration bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Memorial of National Security Congress, 
under the auspices of the National Security League, held at 
Washington, January 20 to 22, favoring national defense; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LESHER: Petition of 20 people of Milton, 500 Luth- 
eran people of Milton, and First Presbyterian Church of North- 
umberland, all in the State of Pennsylvania, favoring national 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Memorial of Society of Sons of the 
Revolution in the Stute of Maryland, indovsing steps for ade- 
quate preparedness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LONDON: Petition indorsing House joint resolution 
38, calling upon the President to convene a congress of neutral 
nations to offer mediation to the nations at war, from Connecti- 
cut Hebrew Association, Ansonia, Conn.; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Painters’ Union No. 442, New York City, in- 
dorsing Linthicum resolution providing for investigation of 
sanitary conditions in dairy industry; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. z 

Also, petition of Socialist Party Local, San Bernardino, Cal., 
urging the establishment, through Government aid, of plants 
for the production and distribution of wood alcohol as a means 
of relief from the high cost of gasoline; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Socialist Party Local, Norwood, Ohio, pro- 
testing against House bills 6468 and 491, permitting the Post- 
master General to deny the privilege of the mails to certain 
books, periodicals, and publications; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of J. H. Wade and others, Macon, Ga., asking 
that certain pension benefits be extended to widows of soldiers 
and sailors who served 90 days or more with the Union Army 
or Navy in the Civil War and were honorably discharged from 
the service; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of residents of Henry Street Settlement, New 
York City, approving House bill 8668, by Mr. Kenv, to establish 
a national park service; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. MAGEE (by request): Petition of Royal Schiele and 
others, of Syracuse, N. Y., in re appropriation of Government 
money for sectarian purposes; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, 
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Also (by request), petition of Herbert W. Wight and others, 
of Syracuse, N. Y., in re appropriation of Government money 
for sectarian purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MANN: Petition of Chicago (III.) South Side Club, 
favoring woman-suffrage amendment to the Constitution; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 4 

Also, petition of Swedish Engineers’ Society, of Chicago, III., 
favoring the construction of a monument to commemorate the 
patriotic work of Capt. John Ericsson; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Protest of the California Wine Association, 
San Francisco, Cal., against legislation to legalize the making 
of wines from materials other than grapes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PAIGE of Massachusetts: Petition of W. E. Miles and 
107 citizens of Lancaster, Mass, protesting against the enact- 
ment of House bills 491 and 6468; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of First Congregational Church of North Brook- 
field, Mass., favoring national prohibition ; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of W. E. Miles and 107 citizens of Lancaster, 
Mass., against the enactment of House bill 652; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PETERS: Petitions of 25 citizens of Princeton; 
Baptist Christian Endeavor, of Fairfield; Baptist Church of 
Princeton; First Baptist Sunday School of Waterville; First 
Baptist Church of Waterville; Christian Endeavor, of 150 peo- 
ple, of Waterville; 20 people of Waterville; Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, of 60 people, of Waterville; 25 citizens of 
Princeton, all in the State of Maine, favoring national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of Rey. F. C. House and 36 others 
of Hornell, N. Y., opposing the passage of the Fitzgerald and 
Siegel postal bills; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, 

Also, petition of Young People’s Branch of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Brookton, N. Y., Miss Grace Lewis, 
secretary, favoring Federal censorship of motion pictures; to 
the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of Mr. and Mrs. Leon A. Holden, of Newark 
Valley, N. X., favoring national constitutional prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Rabbi A. S. Borvick; Elmira branch, central 
committee for the relief of Jews suffering through the war, 
Harry Borvick, secretary; and the proclamation relief com- 
mittee, of Elmira, N. X., opposing the passage of the Burnett 
immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. ‘ 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of Glendale Lodge, International 
Order of Good Templars, of Glendale, Cal., favoring prohibition 
in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Also, memorial of Library Circle of the Chautauqua of Los 
Angeles, Cal., favoring prohibition in the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Petitions of First Baptist and Christian 
Endeayor Society of the First Baptist Church, Lowell, and 
citizens of Lowell, Mass., favoring national prohibition; to the 
Comunittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROWE: Petition of Cuxhavener K. N. Verein, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., protesting against prohibition in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of committee on temperance of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of the United States, favoring prohibition in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Also, memorial of New York State Federation of Labor, indors- 
ing the Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of New -York section of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, indorsing the Kent bill; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of J. N. Kinney, of New York, indorsing Senate 
ba 3946 and House bill 10845; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. ROWLAND: Petitions of United Brethren Sunday 
School people, of Clearfield; 65 people of Clearfield; United 
Brethren, 200 people, of Clearfield; Eleventh Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 124 people, of Clearfield ; West Side Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 400 people, of Clearfield ; 124 people of Belle- 
fonte; First Methodist Episcopal Sunday School, 750 people, 
of Bradford; and 233 people of Bradford, all in the State of 


Pennsylvania, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIMS: Petition of citizens of Stantonville, Tenn., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
c 


iary. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: Petition of citizens of Wellsford, Kans., in 
support of the Sheppard bill providing for prohibition in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr, SNELL: Petition of F. B. Johnston, R. E. Magraw, 
G. B. George H. Prouse, A. Tompkins, J. Dullea, and 
E. E. Duell, all of Malone, N. Y., protesting against the pas- 
sage of the Fitzgerald postal bill and the Siegel postal bill; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. STINESS: Memorial of Central Trades and Labor 
Union of Woonsocket, R. I., favoring the Burnett immigration 
bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas: Petition of F. M. Carter and 
many others, of Stuttgart, Ark., favoring national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of J. G. Brewster and many others, of Fordyce, 
Ark., for free speech and freedom of the press; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WASON: Resolutions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of North Charlestown, N. H., representing 43 people, 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union of North Charlestown, N. H., representing 20 peo- 
ple, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. > 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Capital Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Concord, N. H., representing 375 people, favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Congregational Church of 
Lancaster, N. H., in Sunday service assembled, representing 
140 persons, favoring Rational prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union of Jefferson, N. H., favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor of the Congregational Society of Lancaster, 
N. H., representing 40 people, favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Mopar, March 20, 1916. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we come before Thee still expressing in our 
prayer the longing of the universal heart. Whatever wealth of 
being Thou mayest give to us, whatever joy of life, whatever 
beauty of grace may be ministered unto us, our hearts are rest- 
less until they find their rest in Thee. Without Thee we can do 
nothing. Thou art the Author of all that abides. Thou art the 
inspiration of all that is high and ennobling in human life. 
Thou hast come into touch with men. Thou hast written the 
history of Thine own dealing with Thy people. Thou hast given 
to us the changeless law. Thou dost minister to us by the 
living spirit. 

Grant us this day to perform the duties of the day in harmony 
with Thy will and in conformity to Thy law. For Christ's sake. 
Amen. 

The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Saturday last, when, on request of Mr. Srmrarons, and 
by unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Sutton, Nebr., remonstrating against the enactment of legisla- 
tion to prohibit interstate commerce in convict-made goods, 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of Millville, New Brunswick, Rockaway, Newark, 
Woodstown, Brookside, Trenton, Hawthorne, Almonessen, Plain- 
field, and Mendham, all in the State of New Jersey, praying for 
national prohibition, which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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Mr. ROBINSON presented a petition of the Woman's Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Luxora, 
Ark., praying for national prohibition, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. JAMES. I present a resolution adopted by the Legislature 
of the State of Kentucky, favoring the appointment by the Presi- 
dent of Col. L. Mervin Maus to the grade of brigadier general 
in the United States Army and to place him on the retired list. 
I ask that the resolution be printed in the Recorp and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 


Recorp, as follows: 
In HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 8, 1916. 


Resolution requesting Senators and Representatives from Kentucky in 
the Congress of the United States to support bills S. 4570 and 
H. R. 10277, now penen in Congress, to authorize the President to 
appoint Col. L. Mervin Maus to the grade of brigadier general in the 

nited States Army and place him on the retired list. 


Whereas there is now pending in the Con of the United States Sen- 
ate bill No. 4570 and House bill No. 10277, to authorize the President 
to appoint Col. L. Mervin Maus to the grade of brigadier general in 
the United States Army and place him on the retired list; 

Whereas Col. Maus rendered conspicuous and distinguished services as 
the first commissioner of public health for the Philippine Islands in 
the eradication of bubonic plague from the city of fla; in the 
suppression of a widespread epidemic of smallpox throughout the 
archipelago, which annually destroyed thousands of lives; in suc- 
cessfully combating Asiatic cholera which jnvaded the islands during 
his administration as commissioner of public health for the Philip- 
pues: in a a census of the lepers of the archipelago and select- 

ng an island fo 

municipal boards of health throughout the islands; and in makin; 
many radical changes among the nativ which materially improv 
their condition and saved thousands of lives 8 

Whereas Col. Maus is now a resident of Kentucky and engaged in the 
8 against the great white plague of the State as secretary 
of the Kentucky Board of Tuberculosis Commissioners; and 

Whereas Col. Maus has secured no reward from Congress for his dis- 
tinguished services, while a large number of officers have received 
special recognition and extra promotion for sanitary and constructive 
work in Cuba and the Panama Canal Zone: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the House of R entatives of Kentucky, That the Sen- 

ators and Representatives of this State in the Congress of the United 

States be, and they are hereby, requested to support and use all hon- 

prati means to secure the passage of said bills. 

copy. 
Attest: 
. ELI BERRY, 
Chief Clerk of House of Representatives. 


Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Taylor, Dublin, De Leon, Desdemona, Dallas, and Fort Worth, 
all in the State of Texas, and of sundry citizens of Newtown, 
Pa., praying for national prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of the District 
of Columbia and of Ames, Iowa, praying for prohibition in the 
District of Columbia, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of South Carolina, praying for national prohibition, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I present memorials signed by some 
28,657 farmers in the State of Michigan, remonstrating against 
the passage of the so-called prison convict-labor bill. I ask 
that one of the memorials be read into the Recorp without the 
names, and that all the memorials be referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

The memorials were referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor and the body of one was read as follows: 

Protest against legislation which would prevent the sale of products 
made in whole or in part by prison labor. 
To the United States Senate and House of Representatives in Congress 
assembled: 

It has been brought to the notice of the undersigned that certain 
bilis are now pending in both Houses of Con which not only for- 
bid the interstate shipment and sale of articles produced by prison 
contract labor but which would also prevent the State from employing 
its prisoners in the manufacture of articles on State account. 

this legislation, if passed, by restricting the fleld of sale, would 
practically eliminate the industries now operated on State account, in 
many penal institutions, enabling the large manufacturers of binder 
twine to monopolize the industry, deprive the farmers of the benefits 
of competition, increase the price of twine, and deprive the State of 
the income of this industry. 

It was largely through the efforts of the farmers that the old plan 
of hiring out the inmates of penal institutions to contractors was 
abolished, but we do not believe that free men should be taxed to sup- 
port inmates in idleness. We believe that inmates of penal institu- 
tions should be employed at useful, instructive, and profitable labor 
to compensate society for the loss and expense they have caused, to 
support their families, to effect real reform, and to teach them a use- 
fal occupation. The above-mentioned bills, by restricting the field of 
sales, would largely preyent such employment. 

We therefore, the undersigned farmers, respectfully but earnestly 
protest against any law which will interfere with the shipment and 
sale in any market of articles produced by prison labor employed un- 
der State management. 


r their segregation; in establishing provincial and 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota presented a petition of 141 
citizens of Hot Springs, S. Dak., praying for national prohi- 
bition, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the Farmers’ Local Union, 
of Ethan, S. Dak., remonstrating against an increase in arma- 
ments, which was ordered to lie on the table. x 

Mr. OLIVER presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Tyrone, Hoboken, and Johnstown, in the State of Pennsylva- 
nia, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to limit 
the freedom of the press, which were referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Allegheny 
County and Westmoreland County, in the State of Pennsylva- 
nia, praying for the enactment of legislation to found the Gov- 
ernment of the United States on Christianity, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pennsylva- 
nia, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pennsylva- 
nia, praying for the enactment of legislation to further restrict 
immigration, which were referred to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

He also presented a petition of Charles F. Moore Camp, No. 6, 
United Spanish War Veterans, Department of Pennsylvania, of 
Sayre, Pa., praying for an increase in armaments, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the 
Bethany United Evangelical Church, of Marysville, Pa., pray- 
ing for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution to 
prohibit polygamy, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of George H. Schwartz Camp, 
No. 2, United Spanish War Veterans, of Allentown, Pa.; and 
a petition of General J. P. S. Gobin Camp, No. 41, United Span- 
ish War Veterans, of Scranton, Pa., praying for the enactment 
of legislation to grant pensions to widows and orphans of 
veterans of the Spanish-American War, which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WARREN presented a memorial of Rock Lake Grange, 
No. 13. Patrons of Husbandry, of Wheatland, Wyo., remonstrat- 
ing against an increase in armaments, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. VARDAMAN presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Mississippi, praying for nutional prohibition, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BURLEIGH presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Maine, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CLAPP presented a memorial of the Housewives League, 
of St. Paul. Minn., remonstrating against the imposition of a 
duty on sugar, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Hamilton Fish Camp, No. 7, 
United Spanish War Veterans, of St. Paul, Minn., praying for 
the enactment of legislation to grant pensions to widows and 
orphans of veterans of the Spanish-American War, which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of Hamilton Fish Camp, No. 7, 
United Spanish War Veterans, of St. Paul, Minn., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to provide for Government 
ownership of munition plants and shipyards, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. h 

Mr. LODGE presented petitions of the Inter-City Methodist 
Ministers’ Meeting, of Massachusetts, and of sundry citizens of 
Cambridge, Chelsea, Brockton, Worcester, Reading, George- 
town, Whitman, Arlington, Attleboro, Leominster, Abington, 
Peabody, North Brookfield, Middleboro, Lowell, and Framing- 
ham, all in the State of Massachusetts, praying for national 
prohibition, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. - 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Lancaster, 
Mass., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
make Sunday a day of rest in the District of Columbia, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan presented petitions of sundry citi- 
zens of Kalamazoo, Hudson, Brighton, Grand Rapids, Winona, 
Summit City, South Lyon, Holland, and Saginaw, all in the 
State of Michigan, praying for national prohibition, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Battle 
Creek, Albion, Shelby, Traverse City, Cedar Lake, Glenwood, 
Dowagiac, and Charlotte, all in the State of Michigan, remon- 
strating against the enactment of legislation to make Sunday a 
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day of rest in the District of Columbia, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of Local Union No. 444, Interna- 
tional Union of Steam and Operating Engineers, of Detroit; of 
the Trades and Labor Council; and of Local Union No. 1832, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, of Escanaba, all 
in the State of Michigan, praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to further restrict immigration, which were referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Pontiac, 
Mich., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution to prohibit polygamy, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Shelby and 
Sault Ste. Marie, in the State of Michigan, remonstrating against 
the enactment of legislation to limit the freedom of the press, 
which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Coldwater, 
Kalamazoo, and Petoskey, all in the State of Michigan, praying 
for prohibition in the District of Columbia, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Ogemaw 
County, Mich., praying for the adoption of a system of rural 
credits, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. STERLING presented petitions of sundry citizens of Hot 
Springs, S. Dak., praying for national prohibition, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PENROSE presented petitions of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Branch of the National German-American Alliance and of the 
Pennsylvania State Branch of the National German-American 
Alliance, praying for a revision of the naturalization laws, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the Maritime Exchange, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation to provide for Government ownership and operation of 
merchant vessels, which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, 

He also presented memorials of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Branch 
of the National German-American Alliauce and of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Branch of the National German-American Alliance, 
remonstrating against prohibition in the District of Columbia, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Branch 
of the National German-American Alliance and of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Branch of the National German-American Alliance, 
remonstrating against national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., praying for the adoption of certain amendments to 
the so-called tariff commission bill, which was referre! to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Branch 
of the National German-American Alliance and of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Branch of the National-German America Alliance, 
praying for the placing of an embargo on munitions of war, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Oakland, Cal., praying for an emergency appropria- 
tion of $2,000,000 for the construction of the Government rail- 
road in Alaska, which was referred to the Committee o- Terri- 
tories. 

He also presented a petition of the Inland Waterways Asso- 
ciation of San Francisco, Cal., praying for the enactment of leg- 
islation to provide for the building up of the American mer- 
chant marine, which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine presented: petitions of sundry citi- 
zens of Maine, praying for national prohibition, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1741) for the relief of certain home- 
stead entrymen for lands within the limits of the Glacier Na- 
tional Park, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 281) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them each with amendments and 
submitted reports thereon: 

S. 1059. A bill to provide for the payment for certain lands 
within the former Flathead Indian Reservation, in the State 
of Montana (Rept. No. 279) ; and 


S. 1065. A bill to provide for summer residence homesteads, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 280). 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1746) for the relief of Delilah 
Siebenaler, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 283) thereon. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to which was referred the bill (S. 3257) for the re- 
lief of Johnston-McCubbins Investment Co., reported it without 
amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. From the Committee on Private Land Claims 
I report back favorably, without amendment, the bill (S. 1860) 
in reference to the issuance of patents and copies of surveys of 
private-land claims. 

I submit a report (No. 284) to accompany the bill, and I ask 
that the letter from the Secretary of the Interior may be printed 
at the end of the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the cal- 
endar, and the request of the Senator from Massachusetts will 
be complied with. 


SUITS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. CHILTON. Several bills have been referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary relative to the bringing of certain 
suits in the Supreme Court of the United States. I am directed 
by the Committee on the Judiciary to report a bill in the nature 
of a substitute for these bills, which I ask may be received. 

The bill (S. 5126) giving the consent of the United States for 
the bringing of certain suits in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the cal- 
endar. 

Mr. CHILTON. I am directed by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary to report the following bills and joint resolution ad- 
versely, aud I ask that they be postponed indefinitely : 

The bill (S. 902) giving the consent of the United States for 
the bringing of certain suits in the Supreme Court of the United 
States; 

The bill (S. 4059) authorizing suits to be brought by any 
State or States against the United States of America; and 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 68) giving the consent of the 
United States for the State of Louisiana to institute suit 
against the United States in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills and joint resolution will be 
postponed indefinitely. 


DESERT-LAND ENTRIES IN CALIFORNIA. 


Mr. WORKS. From the Committee on Public Lands, I report 
back favorably with amendments the bill (S. 4671) to exempt 
from cancellation certain desert-land entries in Riverside County, 
Cel., and I submit a report (No. 282) thereon. It is a matter 
of some urgency, and I ask for the present consideration of the 
bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. Unless the bill is quite important, I want to 
object to the consideration of any matters this morning. The 
armor-plant bill will come up for final disposition at 4 o’clock 
to-morrow ; a number of Senators desire to be heard on it; and 
it is hardly fair to the measure or to the Senators concerned 
to have these outside matters coming up at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. PENROSE. Unless the Senator 

Mr. WORKS. I suggest that it is a matter of importance and 
could nearly have been passed while the Senator has been 
speaking. 

Mr. PENROSE. That may be, but I have a right to object. 

Mr. WORKS. I can explain to the Senator 

Mr. PENROSE. It is explanations which are causing delay 
that I object to. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made, and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maine: 

A bill (S. 5127) granting an increase of pension to Melvan 
Tibbetts (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 5128) granting an increase of pension to Nahum E. 
Clary (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 5129) relating to carriers on rural readjusted routes 
and rural motor mail routes; and 
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A bill (S. 5180) granting to rural mail carriers December 25 
as a legal holiday; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

A bill (S. 5181) authorizing the President to transfer J. A. 
Simpson, now on active duty, from the Medical Reserve Corps 
of the United States Army to the Medical Corps, with the rank of 
major; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 5132) to define the true intent and meaning of sec- 
tion 48 of the act of August 28, 1894, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Finance. ` 

A bill (S. 5133) to provide for a site and public building at 
Philipsburg, Pa.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

A bill (by request) (S. 5134) to retire William Jenney, James 
Hill, and Thomas W. Bonsall as chief mates, United States 
Navy ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5135) to correct the military record of William R. 
Potter ; 

A bill (S. 5136) to grant an honorable discharge to Eugene 
Magnin; 

A pill (S. 5187) for the relief of Jacob Swartz; and 

A bill (S. 5138) to grant an honorable discharge to Samuel 
Fogle; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5139) providing for the trial of charges against 
employees in the classified civil service list; to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

A bill (by request) (S. 5140) to determine what obligation, 
if any, exists under the treaty with Spain of 1819 to relieve the 
estate of Richard W. Meade, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 5141) to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of Kate Reaney Zeiss, administratrix of 
William B. Reaney, survivor of Thomas Reaney and Samuel 
Archbold, against the United States; and 

A bill (S. 5142) for the relief of Louisa Weaver; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 5143) granting a pension to Elmer Harry Martin; 

A bill (S. 5144) granting a pension to Cornelius Branning: 
5 bill (S. 5145) granting an increase of pension to George W. 

n; 

A bill (S. 5146) granting a pension to Almira E. Sheldrake; 

A bill (S. 5147) granting a pension to John A. Stahlnecker; 

A bill (S. 5148) granting a pension to Mary C. Weirick; 
if A bill (S. 5149) granting an increase of pension to George W. 

‘aylor ; 

A bill (S. 5150) granting a pension to Mary Irvin; 

A bill (S. 5151) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Taylor: 

A bill (S. 5152) granting a pension to Mary E. Burg; 

A bill (S. 5158) granting a pension to William Wesley Blaine; 

A bill (S. 5154) granting an increase of pension to Henry H. 
Niles; 

A bill (S. 5155) granting an increase of pension to John Irvin 
(with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 5156) granting a pension to Robert Lorain, jr. 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5157) 3 a pension to Achsa M. Miller (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (8. £158) granting an increase of pension to Henry ©, 
Peffer 

A pill (S. 5159) granting an increase of pension to Arthur 


Ward; 

A pill (S. 5160) granting an increase of pension to Martin 8. 
Crull; 

A bil (8. 5161) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
Kinkead (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5162) granting a pension to Joseph J. Bennett; 

A bill (S. 5163) granting a pension to Emma W. Paye; 

A bill (S. 5164) granting a pension to Ethalinda C. S. Mau- 
cert; 

A bill (S. 5165) granting an increase of pension to Benjamin 
F. Smith; and 

A bill (S. 5166) granting a pension to Charles W. Rhodes; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LANE: 

A bill (5167) granting a pension to Lewis W. Hill (with ac- 
companying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 5168) granting a pension to Dimple Jones (with ac- 
companying papare); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUSTIN 

A bill (S. 519995 ae the erection of a public building at 
Waupun, Wis.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 


By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 5170) to amend section 8 of an act entitled “An act 
to amend the laws for preventing collision of vessels, and to 
regulate the equipment of certain motor boats on the wag 
waters of the United States,” approved June 9, 1910; the 
Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. CLAPP: 

A bill (S. 5171) to provide for an emergency reserve force of 
officers for the Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

A bill (S. 5172) to exempt from taxation certain property 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution in Washington, 
D. C.; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

A pill (S. 5178) to confer jurisdiction upon the United States 
District Court for the District of Minnesota to hear, try, and 
determine the value of certain pine timber (with accompanying 
. to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan: 

ri “pi (8. 5174) to reinstate Glenn E. Routier as a midship- 
man at the United States Naval Academy; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5175) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Albert Tousley; to the Committee on Military 


By Mr. CHILTON: 

At bill (S. 5176) granting a pension to William J. Grimm; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. O’GORMAN: 

A bill (S. 5177) granting an increase of pension to Grace W. 
Post; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

re bill (S. 5178) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Soderberg (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

A bill (S. 5179) for the relief of mail contractors; to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 5180) for the relief of the estate of John H. Piatt, 
deceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

A bill (S. 5181) granting a pension to John A. McCarthy 
(with accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPAR 

A joint resolution 18. J. Res. 116) authorizing the President 
of the United States, in conjunction with the State of Texas and 
the State of Oklahoma, to reestablish and re-mark the boundary 
line between the State of Texas and that part of the State of 
Oklahoma formerly known as the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Nations; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


ADJUDICATION OF PRIVATE CLAIMS. 


Mr. GALLINGER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 6918) to relieve Congress 
from the adjudication of private claims against the Government, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and 
ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $6,500 for necessary repairs on the Government bridge 
across the Niobrara River near Niobrara, Nebr., intended to be 
proposed by him to the Indian appropriation bill (H. R. 10385), 
which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. CLAPP submitted an amendment providing for the pub- 
lishing and arranging alphabetically of the name, service, and 
post-office address of persons to whom pensions were granted 
on account of service in the Revolutionary Army, intended to 
be proposed by him to the general deficiency appropriation bill, 
which was ordered to be printed and, with the accompanying 
paper, referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan submitted two amendments intended 
to be proposed by him to the general deficiency appropriation bill 
(H. R. 12193), which were referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to obtain the consent of the Indians of the Lac Court 
Oreilles Tribe for flowage rights on the unallotted tribal lands, 
etc., intended to be proposed by him to the Indian appropriation 
sa (a: R. 10385), which was ordered to lie on the table and be 
print 

Mr. BRANDEGEE submitted an amendment proposing to in- 
crease the salaries of two translators, Surgeon General’s Office, 
War Depa from $1,700 to $1,800 each, intended to be 


rtment, 
proposed by him to the legislative, executive, and judicial ap- 
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propriation bill (H. R. 12207), which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I submit an amendment intended to 
be proposed to the bill (S. 4840) making further and more 
effectual provision for the national defense, and I ask that it be 
rend. 

The amendment was read and ordered to lie on the table and 
be printed, as follows: 

Amend by adding, after said section 29, the followin, p 

“Sec. 29a. In addition to the work connected w the military 
service, soldiers on active duty hereafter enlisting shall devote an 
average of 96 hours monthly to study and to 3 instructions 
upon educational lines not directly connected with the itary service 
and preparatory to their return to civil life. A part of this preparation 
for civil life shall consist of vocational education either in agriculture 
or the mechanic arts, and civilian teachers may be employed to aid 
the Army officers in conducting the said educational work. The Secre- 
tary of War, with the approval of the President, shall prescribe rules 
and regulations for conducting the instructions preparatory for civil 
life herein provided for.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH submitted two amendments intended to 
be proposed by him to the bill (S. 4840) making further and 
more effectual provision for the national defense, and for other 
purposes, which were ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


MILITARY TRAINING IN CIVIL LIFE. 


Mr. LODGE. I submit a resolution, for which I ask imme- 
diate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution submitted by the 
Senator from Massachusetts will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 139) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, directed to 
send to the Senate a statement to be preparet by The Adjutant General 
of the Army showing approximately the number of persons in the 


United States in civil life who have received a military training within 
the last 10 years, as follows: 


2 Men who have served at least one full enlistment in the Regular 


ny. - 
6 2. a who have served at least one full enlistment in the National 
uard, 


8. Graduates of educational institutions which provide an adequate 
military training. 

Mr. WORKS. This resolution is offered by one of the Sena- 
tors who are anxious to take up the bill that is now pending 

Mr. LODGE. I am perfectly willing that the resolution shall 
go over. 7 

Mr. WORKS, It will probably take up a good deal of time for 
discussion. Objection was made to an urgent bill that I asked 
to have considered because it would delay discussion on the 
armor-plate bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. Let the resolution go over. 


aragraph : 


Mr. WORKS. I object to the present consideration of the 
resolution. 
Mr. LODGE. Let the resolution go over, Mr. President. I 


have no objection to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie over and be 
printed, 

NEEDS OF THE NAVY. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, there is in the North 
American Review of this month a very interesting and, I think, 
instructive article, entitled “The Needs of Our Navy,” by an 
expert. I should like to have it printed in the Recorp, if there 
is no objection. It is full of information, and I think will be 
a great help to the Senate in the consideration of proposed 
legislation that will soon come before us. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Does the article reflect on any Cabinet 
officer? s 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Oh, no. I have read every word of it, 
and there is no reflection on anybody. It discusses the pro- 
posed American naval program. It is by a leading British 
expert. The name of the Secretary of the Navy is mentioned in 
connection with it, but there is not a word that anyone could 
take offense at, and there is no reflection on anyone, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Connecticut? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The article referred to is as follows: 


THE NEEDS OF OUR NAVY AS PERCEIVED BY THE FOREMOST BRITISH 
EXPERT. 


[By Arthur H. Pollen.] 

Mr. Daniels's program is not an effort to produce a complete 
new Navy. It makes addition to an existing Navy. The ships 
commissiored and now in use will, nearly all of them, be essen- 
tial portions of the Navy it is designed to have in 1922 or 1923. 
It is an admission that the existing Navy is deficient. Its pro- 
mulgation is tantamount to saying, We have not enough battle- 
ships, we have no battle cruisers, and we ought to have some. 
Gur submarines, destroyers, and scout cruisers are too meager 


in numbers—too small and too weak in design.“ A new stand- 
ard of naval strength is being set up. Certain obvious questions, 
then, arise for discussion. Are the additions now proposed to 
be made of the right sort? Are they being added in the right 
proportion? In other words, will the completed Navy, with 
these new units, be a symmetrical, well-balanced, efficient force? 
Finally, if the answers to these two questions are generally 
affirmative, viz, that the right types are being added and in the 
right proportion, will this new, symmetrical, well-balanced force 
be adequate for America’s needs? 

It is the last question that is the most important. It is the 
only one of which the lay public can judge adequately. Lands- 
men, however close and intelligent the interest they take in naval 
affairs, can only in exceptional instances understand all the 
complicated matters that have to be decided before any new type 
of ship is finally resolved upon. A large number will be capable 
of judging, if they have followed the course of the present war 
closely, of the sort of proportion that should exist between the 
capital units in a fleet and the light and subsidiary craft. But 
here again, to form a judgment of value, a close study of war 
and naval principle is indispensable. But whether the new 
Navy will suffice for America’s needs, this any educated man 
ean, with the right data before him, answer. To some extent, 
of course, the answer depends upon the answers to the first and 
second questions. It is proposed to spend half a billion dollars 
on completing the naval force. If the result of carrying out 
the proposed scheme should be a top-heavy or a lop-sided force, 
it by spending the money on better types of ship, or good types 
in a better proportion, a perfectly balanced force will result; 
then, though the proposed Navy might be inadequate, the more 
wisely selected force might suffice. But without pausing to 
consider this alternative let us push our inquiries as to the third 
question a little further. 

The military power which a nation needs, either on land or 
on sea, is settled for it by its circumstances and its policy. If 
Great Britain lost command of the sea—that is, the certainty 
of being able to use it as the highroad of its supplies—the 
country holding an adverse command could impose its own terms 
of surrender on us in about six weeks’ time. For practical pur- 
poses we should be starving. We should be utterly defeated 
by hunger or the threat of hunger in a far shorter period than 
it would take to organize an invading expeditionary force, to 
land it, and conquer even the smallest portion of our territory. 
Any country wishing to defeat Great Britain in war need, there- 
fore, only follow the perfectly simple prescription of building 
and maintaining a navy that much more powerful than ours 
as will suffice to insure the British Navy’s defeat. The fall 
of England follows automatically. To every Englishman, then, 
the answer to the question, “ How strong a navy does Great Brit- 
ain need?” has for some years been comparatively simple and 
plain. We look around the world, we note the general grouping 
of the powers, we calculate the naval strength of those likely 
to be opposed to us in war, and we provide a fleet adequate to 
engage the navies that might combine against us. 

For example, at the beginning of 1914 we had of battleships 
and battle cruisers of the modern type 21 in commission, 5 due 
for completion during the year, 5 building, and 3 projected. 

Germany, Austria, and Italy had of ships of the same class 
18 built, 9 building, and 4 projected. Our total, therefore, was 
34 ships against the 31 of the triple alliance. Could we have 
counted upon France as our ally, we could have added the whole 
of her fleet to our total. The Russian fleet, being confined to 
the Black Sea and the Baltic, would not have assisted us against 
the triple alliance. But even without French assistance we 
were in superior force to the whole of our possible enemies. 
Further, the conditions of the triple alliance being what they 
were, it had for some years been obvious that Italy would never 
join in a war of aggression waged by Germany and Austria 
against us, and it was quite certain that we should not force 
Italy to fight against us by declaring an aggressive war against 
her partners. Hence our superiority was easily greater than 
34 to 31. And as some thousands of miles separated the home 
headquarters of Austria and Germany and as we were astride 
of the communications, our duty was really almost limited to 
maintaining an adequate balance against Germany. 

Now, this was a matter on which the opinion of the men in 
the street was as good as that of the sailor statesman. In spite 
of much confused thinking and wrong-headed argument, the man 
in the street fully realized that command of the sea, in the last 
resort, must be won and held by the side that possessed the 
largest number of the strongest naval units. Both in the number 
of our capital ships and in the power of their armaments, we 
have been compelled by public opinion to maintain a high per- 
centage of superiority over Germany, At the outbreak of war 
our superiority in numbers was 40 per cent; and comparing the 
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striking power of these ships by the combined weights of a single 
broadside from each, our gunnery superiority was 60 per cent. 

Has America in this matter any guide as unmistakable as was 
ours? Mr. Daniels’s statement is quite silent on the subject. It 
is not a matter on which the foreigner gets very much enlighten- 
ment from such American writings, official or unofficial, as reach 
us on this side. And it is obviously not for him to suggest what 
the standard of Anierican nayal strength should be. And yet it 
looks like putting the cart before the horse to discuss the char- 
acter and composition of the new Navy without knowing first 
what it is for. The fleet America needs is the fleet that its cir- 
cumstances and policies require. It is clear that there is no 
choice in the matter. Either American circumstances and policy 
determine the strength of the Navy, or the strength of the Navy 
will determine American circumstances and policy. Put into 
plain English the words “ circumstance and policy ” mean this: 
From what powers do you expect trouble? Mr. GARDNER and 
the General Board seem in this matter to take quite a definite 
and intelligible line. They say that the American Navy should be 
equal to the most powerful which any other nation maintains. 
The most powerful navy is the British. It has maintained its 
standard of strength for purely defensive purposes. It has been 
built to prevent being altered, to Great Britain’s disadvantage, 
the existing balance of power in the world. It stands to-day for 
the sanctity of international contract, for the liberty of small 
nations, for the right of Christendom to resist unscrupulous ag- 
gression, and the public denial of justice, humanity, andlaw. All 
these are fine things. The United States stands for them also. 
It would be to the world’s benefit if they put themselves in a po- 
sition to stand for them with effect. But, clearly, if it needs a 
navy up to the British standard to enable America to play Great 
Britain’s r6le in this respect, then Mr. Daniels’s program is 
utterly inadequate. 

The , then, of the Navy that Ameriea requires must 
be dictated by the combined strength of the nations whose hos- 
tility to American policy and American ideals there is reason 
to fear. It is a question not for naval experts but for statesmen 
to settle. When it is settled, the equivalent of the Navy required 
may, to a great extent, be determined by arithmetic. Relative 
battleship strength is the first point, though it is not the only one. 
When a list has been made of the powers that may become enemy, 
add their battle fleets together, estimate what their strength is 
likely to be at any future date, and provide the battleship strength 
necessary for meeting it. With two final observations I shall 
leave this part of the subject. The General Board and Mr. GARD- 
NER want a navy equal to the strongest maintained by any single 
power. If this is an intelligible, it is also a large and costly 
policy. But remember that it is not so costly as failure to have 
adequate naval strength when the time of trial comes. Sec- 
ondly, if you want a suecessful naval war, provide a force at 
least 40 per cent greater than that you are likely to meet. If 
you want an exciting naval war, provide one which is approxi- 
mately equal. But a navy which is smaller in numbers and less 
in power than that of the probable opponent is demonstrably 
worse than useless. It is useless because there seems no role at 
all for an inferior fleet. It neither protects sor enables you to 
attack. And it is worse than useless, because to possess a great 
fleet which is not great enough to fight successfully is a waste 
of treasure and effort and men in time of peace and a source of 
bitter humiliation in time of war. 

Let us now pass to the second question. Does the new pro- 
gram provide a well-balanced fighting fleet? To discuss this we 
must take something in the program as a basis. And naturally 
we shall take the strength in capital ships, because, as we have 
seen, command of the sea ultimately depends upon these and 
upon no other form of naval force at all. Mr. Daniels proposes 
to build so that in 1922 or 1923 America will possess 27 battle- 
ships and 6 battle cruisers. What relation will the other fleet 
units bear to this force, judged first by the standard which the 
peace theory laid down as desirable, and next by that which war 
has shown to be vitally necessary? The other fleet units are 
cruisers and destroyers. Until recently cruisers have been of a 
score of heterogeneous types, ranging from 2,000 to 13,000 tons, 
with armaments running from 4-inch to 12-inch guns, and with 
speeds all the way from 19 to 30 knots. Expert analysis and 
criticism have long since shown that the armored cruiser is a 
bastard unit. It has neither the armament nor the protection 
of the battleship, nor the speed of the scout and the commerce 
protector. The career of Von Spee does, it is true, show that a 
squadron of such ships in the eastern Pacific, disposing of a 
broadside of twelve S- inch guns, could detach from the main seat 
of war anything from four to six times its strength until that 
squadron was immobilized or destroyed. But this is the only 
instance in which the armored cruiser has influenced the war 


at all. No doubt every armored cruiser that Great Britain 
possesses has been commissioned and in use since the war began. 
But they have been little other than more costly and slower 
substitutes for the faster, lighter, and cheaper cruisers that do 
not exist. 

In naval war there are two purposes which cruising ships 
fulfill. The first, which makes the greater demand upon their 
numbers and activities, is the protection of trade. But the sec- 
ond is hardly less important. The capacity to use fleets of 
capital ships with effect depends not entirely, but very largely, 
upon the degree to which the admiral is served with cruising 
ships. If there is one thing plainly written in the history of 
naval war, it is that searcely ever have the admirals using the 
capital-ship squadrons had a sufficiency of lighter craft at their 
disposal. In our two great wars against Revolutionary France 
and Napoleon our admirals sent up an unending complaint of 
the deficiency of their equipments in this respect. Yet in 1793 
we had 135 cruisers commissioned in the Royal Navy. By 1809 
this number had risen to 684. In 1796 we had brought our ships 
of the line to over 100; we already had seven cruisers to each 
two ships of the line. But in 1809 the ships of the line had 
hardly increased at all. The proportion of cruisers then to 
capital ships had practically doubled. In the year of Trafalgar 
they were five to one. But so great were the demands of trade 
for protection that neither Nelson nor any of the fleet com- 
manders had at any stage of the campaign a sufficiency of 
frigates. 

What was the British Navy's standard of cruising strength 
before the war began? In 1914, as we have seen, the British 
Navy had, built and building, 34 capital ships of the first class. 
Again, built and building, we had 38 armored cruisers and 89 
light cruisers, or 127 cruisers in all. Of these, 46 possessed a 
speed of between 19 and 21 knots, 32 had a speed of between 
22 and 23 knots, 33 had a speed of from 24 to 26 knots, and 
16—most of which were still building—had a designed speed of 
30 knots. Thus the total ratio of eruisers to capital ships was 
a little less than four to one. Of slow and more powerful 
cruisers the ratio was about one and a half to one; of cruisers 
from 2 to 3 knots faster than the battleships, about one to one; 
of cruisers from 3 to 5 knots faster than the battleships, about 
the same; and of cruisers about 50 per cent faster than battle- 
ships, about one to two. 

In a modern fleet the destroyers discharge, like cruisers, sev- 
eral functions. They can be used for scouting, for commerce 
protection, especially against submarines, for protection of 
battle fleets from submarines, and for the delivery of torpedo 
attacks on enemy fleets in action. Built and building, in 1914, 
we had 240 destroyers, or 7 to every capital ship. Thus, of all 
light craft put together, it is fairly accurate to say that for 
every 2 battleships we had 3 slow cruisers, 2 cruisers 10 per 
cent faster, 2 cruisers 25 per cent faster, 1, 50 per cent faster, 
and 14 destroyers. Of the destroyers, roughly one and a half 
were capable of a speed of 254 to 27 knots, and the other half 
of a speed of 30 to 35 knots. How does Mr. Daniels’s proposition 
of light craft to, capital ships compare with this, which was 
Great Britain’s peace standard? 

The completed American Navy is to consist of 27 battleships, 
6 battle cruisers, making 33 capital ships; 10 armored cruisers, 
13 scout eruisers, 5 first-class cruisers, 3 second-class cruisers, 
and 10 third-class cruisers—a total of 41 cruising craft. Of 
destroyers there will be 108. The proportion of cruisers to 
capital ships, then, instead of coming up to the British standard 
of approximately 4 to 1, would actually be less than 1.25 to 1, 
and the proportion of destroyers to battleships, instead of being 
T to 1, would be a little less than 33 to 1. 

If, then, the British peace standard was right, there will be 
a deficiency in the American Navy of nearly 120 cruisers and 
100 destroyers. It may be quite truly objected that more than 
one-third of the British cruisers were either of obsolete types, 
like the armored cruisers, or of a speed which modern conditions 
make almost useless—that is, of less than 22 knots. It can be 
urged with justice that 20 fast cruisers would probably more 
than do the work of these 46 slow ones. But if this is said, then 
I must object that 28 of the 41 American cruisers would be in 
exactly the same case. And if these are obsolete already, they 
will not be less démodés five or six or seven years hence. Of the 
British cruisers, after all, 32 had a speed of from 22 to 23 
knots, and 33 a speed of from 24 to 26 knots; 16 were designed 
for 30 knots. So far as I know, against these 81 cruisers of over 
22 knots, America in 1925 will possess only 13. 

But a comparison of the propesed American Navy with what 
was the peace standard of the British Navy does not state the 
case against Mr. Daniels’s program as strongly as it enn he 
stated. All instructed naval opinion in England had for many 
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years proclaimed that the ratio of fast light craft to battle- 
ships had been allowed to sink to dangerously low proportions. 
The 16 30-knot cruisers laid down only just before the war were 
a belated effort to conciliate this very damaging criticism. The 
extent to which we have suffered in the war from the lack of 
cruisers of this type can be judged from the following facts: 
From the outbreak of war to the present moment, so far as is 
known, not a single German cruiser has left its home ports and 
joined any squadron abroad, or been able to put itself upon the 
high seas. At the outbreak of war the Leipzig, Emden, and 
Nürnberg were with Von Spee in the Eastern Pacific; the Dres- 
den and Karlsruhe were in the neighborhood of Mexico or the 
West Indies; the Bremen was in the Atlantic; the Königsberg 
was in the Indian Ocean. A few armed merchantmen were 
ready for work on the South American trade routes. Of the 
eruisers the Dresden and two armed merchantmen prolonged 
their existence by taking refuge in the tangled waterways just 
above Cape Horn. The first was destroyed. The armed mer- 
chantmen interned themselves. The Karlsruhe ended mysteri- 
ously. The Königsberg was driven up the Rufigi. Only the 
Emden, Leipzig, Niirnberg, Dresden, and Cap Trafalgar were 
brought to action. Between them they inflicted damage on 
British shipping by direct capture of not less than £6,000,000 
sterling. Had Von Spee detached the Leipzig, Nürnberg, and 
Dresden from his squadron the first moment he sighted the bat- 
tle cruisers in Port Stanley, Heaven knows how long it would 
have taken before all three of them bad been immobilized 
or sunk, or what damage they might still have done. And the 
damage they did is not to be measured only by the ships and 
cargoes they captured and destroyed. The cost of underwriting, 
and hence the cost of freights from South America to Europe, 
were gravely affected. The total cost of these cruisers te us 
can hardly be placed at a lower figure than £8,000,000 sterling. 
It is a sum that might have been reduced by half or more. 
Four million pounds would have given us a round dozen of 
cruisers better armed and faster than any of these. They might 
have ended the Karlsruhe and Emden before their depredations 
had gone far. And these would have been of incalculable war 
value apart from completing this particular job. It is only a 
single instance that goes to prove that the ratio of nonbattle- 
ship strength to battleship strength, instead of being too high, 
was undoubtedly too low in the British Navy. 

The deficiency of fast light craft became still more evident 
when the rude experience of war wakened our Admiralty up to 
the fact that it had entirely failed to provide adequate protec- 
tion against submarines. Before the submarine attack on trade 
began, the objectives of these much discussed and little under- 
stood units of naval force were the ships of the Royal Navy 
and the transports plying between England and France. No 
unit of the first importance of the Royal Navy was successfully 
attacked by submarines at all. And almost no unit of any im- 
portance amongst the transports was hit or damaged. Of the 
warships that were lost, hardly one fell in conditions that would 
have seemed permissible had the capacity of the submarine to 
attack fleets been adequately analyzed before war began. When 
the three Cressys, the Hermes, Hawke, and Niger had been 
sunk, the principles of defense came to be better understood. 
In effect, our 240 destroyers proved adequate for the mainte- 
nance of the requisite flotilias for dealing with the German fleet 
if it came out, and for the protection of the fleet und the trans- 
ports. But when the attack on trade began there was no mar- 
gin available. I can not then doubt, supposing that we lumped 
all the cruisers and destroyers together, and say that we pos- 
sessed at the beginning of the war a propertien of about 11 
other craft to each battleship, that that proportion was far teo 
low. It was too low because so large a number of the units had 
not the speed requisite for modern conditions. But apart aito- 
gether from this, had the provision been 50 per cent higher, it 
would not have been excessive. The saving in the protection of 
trade might more than have equaled the outlay necessary to 
provide it. 

As a erticism, then, of Mr. Daniels’s program, one is tempted 
to suggest that its weakest point is the inadequacy of its light 
craft, and certain special conditions arising out of the naval 
situation in America seem to lend additional point to this criti- 
cism. The naval enemies of Great Britain could both of them 
be cooped up. Within one hour of the declaration of war the 
German Navy was completely blocked in, and the Austrian Navy 
no less. But if America finds herself in a naval war it will be 
quite impossible for her to slam the door of the fleets hostile 
to her with the promptitude and completeness with which these 
two doors were slammed by us.. Her enemies will be able to 
put everything afloat to sea before she can turn a screw to stop 
them. The only difference between our case and yours is that 
the British sea trade is much greater. But that, after all, 


touches only part of the case. And it should be added that the 
United States has a coast line almost incalculably greater than 
ours, and she may have to fight on two fronts and not on one 
only. It would seem, then, if the ratio of light craft to battle- 
1 in the British Navy, and should have 
America would certainly not be much 
too high at the latter figure, and should certainly not fall short 
of the former. - 

And now to the first of my questions: Is Mr. Daniels pro- 
posing to add the right kind of units to the American Navy? 
This is rather difficult to discuss without going into a series of 
technical matters which perhaps the majority of readers of 
The North American Review might find tedious. But certain 
things leap to the eye. It is noticeable, for instance, that the 
cost of the unit battleship is to be $18,800,000. The cost of 
the Iron Duke, the flagship of the Grand Fleet, was under 
$10,000,000; the cost of our battle cruisers of contemporary 
design, that is the Lion and Queen Mary, was approximately 
equal to that of the Iron Duke. The American battle cruisers, 
I observe, are to cost $17,500,000, or $1,300,000 less than the 
dreadnaughts. When all allowance is made for the increased 
cost of material, these seem to be prodigious figures, and one 
supposes that this great increase in cost must reflect some great 
increase in size, protection, armament, and speed. It has been 
stated here that the Bureau of Construction and Repair does 
net propose to adopt a bigger gun. It seems incredible that a 
greater number of guns should be put into the new battleships 
than is already put into the latest class which America is build- 
ing. Where, then, is the extra money going? Greater speed, 
of course, is costly, and greater armor protection still more 
costly, because it adds to the size and strength of hull and 
increases the power necessary to attain to any given speed. 
Do the events of the war make any case for increasing the 
speed and protection of battleships? Surely not. There has 
been no fleet engagement, and the only time that dreadnaughts 
met, viz, when Sir David Beatty chased the German Dbuttle 
cruisers across the North Sea, the circumstances were in no way 
parallel te those of previous fleet actions, nor do they suggest 
anything that is likely to recur. Undoubtedly they advertised 
speed, but they threw little light on the question of armor. The 
naval constructor, then, must be in a difficulty. No one knows 
from experience whether higher speeds will prove of value 
when both sides want to fight—whether larger guns are worth 
the sacrifices they extort, whether thicker armor is a necessity. 
AH one can say with confidence is that so far very little new 
light has been thrown on the principles which have governed 
battleship construction to the present time. 

In 1913 the British Admiralty decided to arm our new capi- 
tal ships with the 15-inch guns instead of the 13.5, It was an 
advance in projectile weight from 1,400 pounds to approxi- 
mately 2,000. It involved a diminution in the number of guns 
carried. What the arguments were on which this change was 
brought about the British public has not been told. The only 
information it has on this subject is exceedingly disquieting. 
It is that the experts disagreed and that it fell to Mr. Churchill 
to decide this knotty point himself. It was he, and not the 
seamen, who had settled the matter. In his farewell speech 
in the House of Commons he informed us of this staggering 
fact, as if the rightness of the decision could be taken for 
granted. He entirely failed to perceive that the fact that it 
was a lay decision was almost conclusive as to its being wrong. 

From almost every point of view it seems bad policy to 
diminish the number of guns that a capital ship carries. There 
is only one argument to counterbalance the objection. The 
heavier the shell, the flatter the trajectory and the greater the 
constancy or accuracy of the gun at great ranges. The stand- 
ard of exactness in knowledge of range is determined by the 
flatness of trajectory. If to hit with a 6-inch gun at 12,000 
yards you must know the range within 40 yards, to hit with 
a 15-inch gun you need not know it more nearly than to 150 
or 200 yards. In other words, you may be allowed an error 
four or five times as great and yet hit. But more than this, the 
15-inch gun will probably make three times as high a propor- 
tion of hits to rounds fired as the smaller weapon at this range. 
If the 15-inch gun was preferred on the ground that a higher 
standard of marksmanship could more easily be obtained with 
it than with the 13.5, then there was a good military reason for 
preferring it. But there would have to be something in the 
ease of obtaining the higher standard of markmanship to com- 
pensate for the loss of volume of fire. 

Most landsmen—and some seamen—judge of naval weapons 
not by what they can do in practice but by what they are in 
theory. ‘They are more impressed by the torpedo than by the 
gun, because a torpedo strikes a ship under water, while the 
gun strikes it above water, and they know that the damage 
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inflicted by the smallest torpedo may be much greater than that 
effected by the largest shell. And as between different sizes 
of guns they conclude that the bigger the shell and the greater 
the range to which it carries, the more effective the gun must 
be. They ignore the only thing worth remembering. It is that 
guns are made to hit with. Unless a larger gun promises more 
hits it is not worth changing. 

There is, then, so far as the public knows, no reason for sup- 
posing that if American seamen stick to the 14-inch rifle they 
are making any mistake in so doing. It is possible that the 
15-inch would give better results at ranges from 16,000 to 
19,000 yards. But surely inside those ranges the difference 
would not be material. Probably the cost in the increase of 
capital ships is mostly due to an increase in speed. High speed 
is of undoubted value. But it is of less value if it is in a few 
ships of the fleet and not in all. It might not be worth raising 
the price to obtain only this. But the choice in speed, like the 
choice in the size of guns, is emphatically a matter for experts 
to decide. It will be dangerous if public opinion pushes them 
to larger and costlier ships, if this leads to a diminution of 
numbers in seeking a higher standard of individual power. 

The most interesting features in the American program are 
the battle cruisers, the 10 scout cruisers, and the submarines. 
With regard to the type of battle cruisers what has been said 
in the matter of battleships applies still more strongly here. If 
you are likely to engage an enemy that possesses this form of 
craft, it is necessary for you to possess them too. But the 
ships must be individually faster and more powerful. If they 
are not, you may be just as well without them. The battle 
cruiser, really, is a luxury of the rich power. Germany's battle 
cruisers have been perfectly useless to her. They made a cer- 
tain amount of sport for Sir David Beatty a year ago, but they 
have never, in the North Sea, attempted and have never 
achieved any military result of the least importance. The only 
battle cruiser that has done good service to Germany was the 
Goeben, that dodged the British squadrons in the Mediterranean 
and brought Turkey into the war, and she should have been 
sunk long before she reached the Dardanelles. The four left in 
home waters might just as well never have been built. Indeed, 
had Germany constructed five dreadnought battleships to take 
their place, the outlay would have been about the same—for 
over here the fast battle cruisers cost at first more than dread- 
naughts—and she would be in a far better naval position. For 
the war opened with our having 22 dreadnaughts in commission, 
and had Germany preferred battleships to battle cruisers, she 
might have had 21. Her chances in a fleet action would have 
been much better if our superiority in capital ships had been 
represented solely by a single battleship and the four battle 
cruisers that were in home waters. 

Of the proposed scout cruisers, what strikes one most—as 
in the case of battleships—is their enormous cost: $5,000,000 
each! ‘The latest British type of light cruiser, the Arethusa 
and Calliope, displace 3,800 and 3,520 tons each, according to 
the publications given out before the war. Their cost has not 
been published. But I should be surprised if either type ex- 
ceeded $2,000,000. The weakness of these ships is their arma- 
ment—three and two 6-inch guns and six 4-inch. The ideal 
light cruiser armament would appear to be five or six 6-inch 
guns. No gun that is any smaller gives sufficient results—as 
is shown by the fact that the German 4-inch shells never did 
any harm to those of our ships that have engaged them. But, 
on the other hand, it is bad policy to increase the weight and 
size of the ship unduly. Speed aud high speed are of course 
badly wanted, but when it comes to $5,000,000 a ship it looks 
as if the new scout cruisers would be more like the armored 
cruisers of a former date—unduly fast, or unduly armed, or 
unduly armored. To do this is to fall into the error of sacri- 
ficing numbers to speed and strength. The cruiser is primarily 
a scout and commerce protector. If its strength and speed are 
adequate for meeting enemy cruisers, it is all that is needed. 
-And for this a 6-inch gun should suffice. Surely it would be 
better economy in this particular to spend the money on larger 
numbers. For, as we have seen already, it is the numbers of 
fast craft that is the most conspicuous lack in the program 
as it stands. As to destroyers we haye no details, but here 
again speed, radius of action, and armament are all vital factors. 

The most questionable element in the American program 
is the very large provision of submarines. Fifty fleet sub- 
marines and 85 coast submarines, which are to cost in all 
nearly $80,000,000, make a vast hole in the half billion that 
it is proposed to spend. As it is in many respects the most 
striking, so in another it is the most difficult item to criticize, 
The special circumstances of this war and the very extraordi- 
nary circumstances which preceded it, have given the subma- 


rine an entirely false importance in the public eye. Essentially 
the submarine is a variant of the destroyer. Once within at- 
tacking range of an enemy it has what the destroyer has not, 
the power of delivering a daylight attack, remaining itself 
almost unseen. But invisibility is not a new attribute. The 
torpedo boat and the destroyer possessed it at night. Their 
speed enabled them to deliver the equivalent of unseen attack 
in the dusk. Except that the submarine’s invisibility is more 
complete, it is the destroyer’s inferior. It has less speed, it is 
less strongly armed. 

But its invisibility does give it a function new to naval war. 
It has the capacity to pass through waters which are abso- 
lutely commanded by surface ships—because it can pass them 
submerged and unseen. Fleets otherwise powerless to enter 
commanded waters can now enter them with this form of craft. 


‘Thus the German submarines have been at large to a limited 


extent in the English Channel, and with extraordinary freedom 
in the North Sea, in the western Atlantic, and in the Medi- 
terranean. They have gone, in point of fact, where no German 
surface ship could have gone at all. British submarines simi- 
larly have penetrated the Sea of Marmora and the Baltic. The 
first and most striking fact about the submarine, then, is its 
capacity to enter into and operate in waters that are adversely 
commanded. 

But once in those waters the power of the submarine is 
extraordinarily limited. Indeed, its capacity to enter those 
waters can also be limited. The use of nets, of mines, and of 
patrols—especially when assisted by aircraft—these at any 
focal point which submarines coming or going must pass, can 
do much to obstruct their free passage. The narrower the 
waters, the easier their control by these means. And even in 
comparatively open waters great destruction can be and has 
been done by surface craft upon them. 

But, apart altogether from the dangers to which the subma- 
rine is exposed, what is its value when it is at work in hostile 
waters? It has two weapons, the torpedc and the gun. It 
can carry but few torpedoes—few, that is, compared with the 
number of rounds of gun ammunition that it can stow away. 
The torpedo, too, is an uncertain weapon at the best of times, 
particularly uncertain when aimed while the submarine is sub- 
merged. Wherever it is possible, then, the captain of the 
submarine has done his work with his guns. But as a gunned 
ship the submarine is the weakest thing afloat. Hence its guns 
can be used only against unarmed craft. It dare not approach 
any armed ship on the surface at all. If it has to approach 
an armed ship submerged, its speed of approach is greatly 
limited. The highest submerged speed does not exceed the half- 
power speed of the slowest warship. Hence high speed and a 
high standard of vigilance in ships which are armed makes 
them altogether immune from submarine attack except in the 
rare cases when, by pure chance, their course takes them within 
the submarine’s striking radius. It was thus, it is supposed, 
that the Formidable was destroyed on New Year’s Day, 1915. 
It was thus that the Lusitania fell—if the fact that she was 
within a yard or two of the course she had taken every time 
she had ever crossed the Atlantic can be described as chance 
and not as folly. The point, however, is that if the ship is 
armed the submarine must keep submerged, and if it keeps 
submerged its maneuvering speed is low, its capacity to get 
within striking distance very limited, and its weapon very 
uncertain. If the ship it intends to strike is both at speed 
and accompanied by destroyers or fast craft, the area of danger 
to the submarine and the intensity of the vigilance are in- 
creased, and the danger from submarines becomes altogether 
negligible. 

The success of the submarine against the merchantman is 
to be explained by the fact that merchantmen being unarmed, 
the submarine has been able to deal with them as any other 
armed surface ships would do. The speed of the modern big 
submarine is higher than that of any but a score or so of the 
fastest liners, and a single 12-pounder is quite sufficient arma- 
ment to subdue a merchantman if the merchantman is un- 
armed itself. If submarine attacks on trading ships become 
recognized as legitimate by civilized nations, then all mer- 
chantmen will be armed, and their case will approximate that 
of the warship. 

But the most remarkable failure of the submarine in this 
war is its incapacity to do the one thing which even those who 
thought least of its capacity took for granted. It has entirely 
failed in its function of coast defense. The German sub- 
marines have been unable to defend either the ports of France, 
the coast of Gallipoli, Salonika, Valona, or the coast of Egypt 
from the allied battleships and transports. The explanation 
is simple. It has not been able to interfere with the transport 
and disembarkation of troops, because these operations have 
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been carried out in waters superficially controlled by the fleet 
to which the transports belonged. What the submarine could 
do in defending a coast in waters superficially controlled by its 
own side will probably never be proved. These are not the con- 
ditions in which intending invaders send their armies across 
the sea. Had the Germans been mad enough to try to land 
a force in England, I have no doubt that British submarines, 
acting without any fear whatever of destroyers or other fast 
craft, could have accounted easily for every transport that 
got past our battleships, our cruisers, and our destroyers. But 
I have, if it is permissible to say so, still less doubt that any 
transports would ever have got past! 

The root of the matter seems to be this: If you command 
the seas with surface craft, the rôle of the enemy submarine 
is limited to being a somewhat inefficient guerilla. It can 
waylay peaceful merchantmen, just as the highwaymen of old 
in England held up travelers and “ bad” men in America have 
occasionally held up trains. But it has not taken any such 
toll of British shipping as the privateers took in olden days, 
and, like the privateers, it has been absolutely incapabie of 
interfering with military communications where the surface 
is efficiently commanded. In this matter the British subma- 
rines have entirely eclipsed the German. Both in the Sea of 
Marmora and in the Baltic our successes against transports 
have often been greater in a single week ‘than the German 
submarines’ against our transports in the whole campaign. 

A foolish and most unfortunate statement of the British 
Admiralty in January, 1915, had attributed to submarines an 
importance that they never . It was said that the 
British fleet desisted from the attack on the Germans at the 
Dogger Bank because of the presence of underwater craft. 
I am persuaded that no British admiral could ever have made 
this excuse—and survived. If enemy submarines are observed 
at sea, it will no doubt be necessary to avoid passing within 
range of them. But a suddenly discovered mine field or a well- 
planned torpedo attack from destroyers each would have ex- 
actly the same effect. It would impose upon the commander 
of a battleship squadron a sudden and, perhaps, a large and 
violent change of course, but it would be no excuse for flight. 
If such an excuse were admitted, it would be tantamount to 
saying that submarines could sweep the sea. 

What is the application of these considerations to the 
American program? I suggest that the principles to bear in 
mind are these: The more certain you are of commanding 
the sea against your adversaries, the more useless submarines 
will be to you. If you command the seas, you will not want 
them for coast defense. If you do not command the seas, they 
will not defend your coasts. They will not help to win com- 
mand of the sea. You will hardly want them for attacking the 
enemy’s trade, for you are too far from the focal points of any 
enemy’s trade to be able to maintain submarines upon them. 

Take it for all in all, I suggest—while Mr. Daniels’s pro- 
gram shows no sign of the idiotic absurdities about submarines 
that have been put forward on this side—that, nevertheless, 
it has been influenced by the great effect the submarine has 
had on the public and professional imagination. And this leads 
me to my concluding point. 
f It is impossible to get any large change of policy carried in 

this country unless public opinion is instructed and educated 
in the issues and principles involved. The same conditions no 
doubt prevail in America, and may prevail to a still greater 
extent. But it must be remembered that the details of naval 
programs are not ft matter to be settled by public acclama- 
tion. The scale of the program is certainly so. The objects 
for which the navy is to be built are so, but the details mani- 
festly are not. If the American statesmen and the Ameri- 
can public can agree together as to the standard of strength 
that their Navy ought to attain, there is only one sound way of 
insuring that that strength is attained and at the smallest 
sacrifice. It is to leave the details to be decided by the best 
expert opinion that your Navy can produce. Remember that 
you want experts on a great many subjects. Remember also 
that to put yourselves into the hands of an individual expert 
is not the only way, and seldom the best way, to secure the best 
results. The general knowledge of a great service like the 
American Navy is more extensive, and its judgment is saner, 
than that of any single man, however gifted he may be. Re- 
member, too. that the criticisms of those who use the things that 
are provided is far more valuable than the suggestions of those 
that make them. The program is quite silent as to expend- 
iture on methods,-and yet the methods of using weapons are 
of far vaster moment than the size or power or cost of the 
weapons themselves. The provisions of a navy is certain to be 
bungled if it is not guided by the best strategical and tactical 
brains you have. And the strategical brains will be misled 


unless they have mastered tactics, and the study of tactics 
can not begin until the art of using weapons has been brought 
to perfection. 

If the occasion of a great naval program were made the 
occasion for organizing a well-proportioned naval staff—not a 
staff for executive administration, but one for dealing with all 
naval problems from the point of view of right theory and 
scientific practice—then a result would be produced far greater 
and more valuable than can be got by any mere provision of 
inert and costly things. It is, after all, on the men, and not on 
the ships, that you rely. See that they have the ships, guns, 
methods, plans, preparations, training that they ask for. 

ARTHUR H. POLLEN. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR OWEN (S. DOC. NO. 361). 


Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I ask that an address by the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. ovni: to the Democracy of New 
Hampshire, delivered at seine Mes . H., March 16, 1916, be 
printed as a Senate docume: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. "Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MANUFACTURE OF ARMOR. 


Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I give notice that to-morrow 
morning, March 2i, I shall, after the routine morning business, 
address the Senate in opposition to the armor-plant bill, being 
Senate bill 1417. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that on 
Friday next, the 24th instant, at the close of the morning busi- 
ness, I shall address the Senate upon Senate bill 4840, and in 
that connection I shall discuss the subject of national defense. 


M'CLINTIC-MARSHALL CONSTRUCTION CO. (H. DOC. NO. 906). 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on February 25 the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER] presented to the Senate the report of 
Maj. Gen. Goethals on the claim of the McClintic-Marshall Con- 
struction Co. and asked that it be printed as a document. That 
was agreed to. Maj. Gen. Goethals was required by law to trans- 
mit this report to Congress, which he did not do, as will be seen 
by his letter to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER], in 
which he says: 

It was not understood by me that I was de also to transmit a 
copy of this report to the President of the Senate. 

It appears now that the letter of Gen. Goethals transmitting 
the report is addressed to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The printing clerk has no authority to change this, 
and it is not usual to print as a Senate document matter ad- 
dressed to the Speaker of the other House. Last Saturday the 
House ordered the report to be printed and referred. That being 
the case, and in view of the situation, Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the order of the Senate was agreed to be 
reconsidered. 

Mr. OLIVER. That is all right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. OLIVER. On account of delay in action by the other 
House, I wanted to make sure that this report would be printed. 
As a matter of fact, I think under the act of Congress Gen. 
Goethals should have sent the report to the President of the 
Senate as well as to the Speaker of the House. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt about that, Mr. President; 
but Gen. Goethals did not do so. Now that the House has 
ordered the report printed, it is unnecessary for the Senate to 
print it, and I therefore have asked for a reconsideration of the 
vote by which that was ordered. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, we can not hear on this side of 
the Chamber the request of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Gen. Goethals, under the law, was required to 
transmit to Congress the report on the claim of the McClintic- 
Marshall Construction Co. He transmitted it to the Speaker of 
the House but not to the President of the Senate. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER] asked, on the 25th of February, 
that the report be printed as a document, In looking up the 
letter from Maj. Gen. Goethals it was found that his letter was 
addressed to the Speaker of the House, and last Saturday the 
House ordered that the report be printed. I am simply asking 
now that the vote by which the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Senate be reconsidered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote 
whereby the report was ordered to be printed will be recon- 
sidered. Are there concurrent or other resolutions? If there 
be none, morning business is closed. 

MANUFACTURE OF ARMOR. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1417) to erect a factory for the manu- 
facture of armor. 
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Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I see by the calendar that the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lirrrrr] has given notice that 
he would address the Senate to-day on the question of the pro- 
posed Government armor plant. It was my intention, if I could 
secure recognition, to follow him. As he is not now present, 
however, I shall be very glad to speak at this time on that ques- 
tion, for the time is very short before we reach the period fixed 
by the Senate for a vote. A 

Mr. President, this matter of an armor plant is one of very 
great importance, not merely on account of the money involved, 
for the initial appropriation is $11,000,000, which I think will be 
largely wasted ; but also because, in my opinion, the adoption of 
this measure by Congress will create a situation which is ex- 
tremely likely to paralyze for a time the construction of our 
great armored vessels. I therefore feel that no excuse is needed 
for addressing the Senate upon the subject and gaing into some 
details in regard to it. 

The only arguments in its favor that have been advanced— 
there may be other arguments and reasons of which I know 
nothing—the only arguments that have been advanced are that 
the armor-plate makers are robbers and that we shall save 
money to the Government by putting the Government into the 
business. It is very easy to call people robbers. I have not much 
faith in calling names and using epithets and indulging in per- 
sonal abuse. It has always seemed to me that it is a form of 
argument which leaves something to be desired. 

I think we especially should hesitate to indulge in mere in- 
vective, for we know with what injustice that kind of argument 
is often applied to Congress itself. I have heard it said and I 
haye seen it stated more than once in print in the newspapers 
that Senators and Representatives who were laboring to get pub- 
lic buildings for desirable villages in this country, or appropri- 
ations for stagnant creeks and river beds that require wells per- 
haps to supply them with water, who were struggling for navy 
yards in places where no navy yards were needed, and for Army 
posts, perhaps, and other public enterprises of that kind—I have 
heard them referred to in the newspaper press as robbers. We 
know how unjust that is, of course, and what excellent motives 
influence Senators and Representatives who are laboring to se- 
cure appropriations of that character. Therefore, I think we 
should hesitate before we set down as robbers men who are 
engaged in a perfectly legitimate business, who I think it can be 
shown, have made but little money out of the business, and who 
are furnishing armor to the United States at a lower price than 
armor is furnished in any foreign country. 


I do not expect that anything I can say will have the slightest 
effect upon those who think that it is desirable to put the Gov- 
ernment into the manufacturing or transportation business for 
the mere sake of having the Government in business, and who, 
with that generous spirit which is frequently exhibited when we 
are dealing with the Treasury of the United States, regard it 
as a mean and groveling objection to say that inferior govern- 
ment manufacturing is going to cost the United States a great 
deal of money. With those who hold this view of the desirability 
of putting the United States into every form of business, of 
course no argument on the ground of economy or the best meth- 
ods of production will be of avail; but I think that to the great 
majority of both Houses as well as to the people at large the 
question of the best and most economical method of supplying 
the Government’s wants is of importance. Therefore, I desire 
to consider the manufacture of armor, what we are getting now, 
and what we may expect if we destroy the private producers 
and substitute a Government production. 

In the first place, let me say that there is no question by any- 
body as to the quality of the armor now furnished. There is no 
better armor furnished to any government than is furnished to 
ours. This narrows the question to the point of whether the 
present practice is the best method of securing the armor. 

I desire, first, to call attention to the fact that the armor plate 
for naval use is an entirely different question from any other 
article which the Government either buys or makes itself, No 
one can question, I think, that it is sound policy to have navy 
yards, and not leave the Government dependent upon private 
yards, but by having navy yards we do not exterminate the 
private yards, because they have other business. The same is 
true of the manufacture of powder; the same is true of many 
other articles, some of which are made in Government shops; 
cartridges, for instance, and small arms; but with armor plate 
there is only one customer; there is not, and never can be, any 
general commercial demand for the article. 

In the other articles that are made by the Government where 
the private production is not ended by the Government entering 
into the field, we preserve that elasticity of production which is 
so essential in the manufacture of war materials; that is, we are 


able, if war comes, greatly to increase our production through 
the private industries which are not dependent on Goyernment 
production, but which can be enlarged easily at any time when 
stress comes. That is not the case with armor plate. If we estab- 
lish a Government plant, private makers will go out of the busi- 
ness, and we shall be left with what is practically an inelastic 
and inexpansive source of supply. 

The Secretary of the Navy in his annual report recommended 
an armor plant to be constructed by the Government capable of 
turning out 10,000 tons a year. The bill reported by the com- 
mittee is more intelligent because it provides for 20,000 tons a 
year ; but even 20,000 tons will not meet the requirements of the 
Navy if we enlarge our program or in time of stress, and if 
we are to build an armor plant we must make up our minds to 
incur the great expense of building a plant sufficient to meet all 
possible needs, because there will be absolutely no elasticity to it, 
and when war comes the enlargement of the production would be 
out of the question within any reasonable time. 

The existing armor plants came into existence through the 
encouragement and suggestion of the Government. It is said 
that they have charged unfair prices, and that point I am about 
to consider ; but on the general proposition of the best method of 
getting armor, I will quote Admiral Strauss, who has been the 
principal witness on whom the committee and the Department 
have relied for support for the Government plant, as to what he 
says in regard to private manufacturers. In his testimony be- 
fore the committee Admiral Strauss said: 

If the private firms will furnish armor at a fair profit and will con- 
tinue to do so under all conditions, I see no especial advantage in the 
eee going into the business. It all depends on what a fair 
pro 

Now, as to the question of cost and profit. According to the 
report submitted by the chairman of the committee, armor plate 
should be produced for $262.79 a ton, with a plant operating at 
its full capacity. That is based entirely on ideal conditions of 
operation, some of which are obviously impossible. The actual 
manufacturing cost of producing armor is given, as I have just 
said, at $262.79 a ton at full capacity; but the Government plant 
will not be employed at full capacity to begin with, which at once 
increases the cost of production. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, Does the estimated cost of $262 a ton, 
or whatever the figures are, include overhead charges? 

Mr. LODGE. No; Iam coming to that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I beg the Senator’s pardon, x 

Mr. LODGE. That is the bare factory cost, nothing else, and 
it is based on the theory that the plant is running full all the 
time, which never has been the case with private plants. They 
never have had more than a third of their capacity of production 
used by the Government, and the five-year building program 
probably only keeps the plant busy to about two-thirds of its 
capacity. 

Taking still further the Government's figures of $262 factory 
cost, we must first remember that since that estimate was made 
there has been a great advance in prices. That is admitted. It 
was admitted in the hearings. There is no question about it. 
It is admitted by the department. A very conservative addi- 
tion would be 10 per cent over the cost of $262. That would 
make our armor plate cost now $289.07 a ton, as the pure fac- 
tory cost. But the administrative and general expenses, taxes, 
insurance, interest, and depreciation are entirely omitted. Of 
course those things have to be considered in a private business. 
They are not considered in the Government business, but they are 
not escaped because they are not considered. They are not re- 
moved because we can juggle with the Government accounts and 
costs. Somebody pays all those overhead charges. All must be 
met, and met out of the Treasury ; that is, out of the taxes paid 
by all the people. The effort is to make the people think that they 
will get armor plate cheaper by giving only the factory. cost, 
which is pure deception, 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. LODGE, Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator might also refer to a very im- 
portant item which is not covered in this estimate, and that 
is the machinery and equipment which goes into the scrap 
heap as the result of the rapid and continual improvement in 
armor-plate-making processes. I remember seeing at Bethlehem 
some 20 years ago a hammer, I believe it was called, an 
enormous structure in the middle of a great shed, that cost 
a million dollars, and was out of commission almost before it 
was completed. Those enormous losses which go into the scrap 
heap are not covered in these estimates. 
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Mr. LODGE. What the Senator from Pennsylvania says is, 
of course, absolutely true. That is one of the additional charges 
not figured in these factory costs, The factory cost which is 
given by the Government, which will be $289 now, is absolutely 
misleading. It is like many other Government figures of costs. 
They put in their labor costs and leave out all the other costs 
that have to be met by private industry, and those costs are 
paid by the taxpayers and taken out of the Treasury. They are 
there, just the same. 

If we add those charges which are unavoidable with any pri- 
vate corporation, we reach an estimated cost, including the over- 
head charges, taxes, insurance, repairs, and depreciation, of 
$387.82 a ton. The Bethlehem Steel Co. offers now, if it can have 
a five-year contract on the five-year program from the Govern- 
inent, which will secure its production during that period, to 
supply the armor at $395 a ton. It is now being furnished, ac- 
cording to the last contracts, at $425. The profit at either figure 
is very moderate—in the former case very small. 

Mr. CURTIS. How long ago was that? 

Mr. LODGE. That was for the armor furnished to the two 
new ships. I am going to show now how that compares with the 
prices paid by other Governments. I have the tables here. I 
want to get the exact figures for the different countries. I am 
reading from the Navy Yearbook: 


Japan, $490 a ton for turret armor and $490 a ton for Krupp side 
ar 


Na $691 for turret armor and $503 for Krupp side armor. 


Russia, 
The United States, $496 for turret armor and 25 for Krupp side 


armor. 


The price of turret armor has since then been reduced, as I 
understand, to $425 per ton. 

The amount paid by the United States is the lowest of any ex- 
cept Italy. . 

An interesting thing to be considered is that the only Govern- 
ment plant that we know about is in Japan. The others are all 
private plants in every other country in the world, and I shall 
have something to say about that later. We know how much 
cheaper labor is in Japan than it is in this country. Japanese 
armor costs $490 n ton against the $425 that we are now paying, 
so it is evident that the Government plant in Japan has not low- 
ered the cost of armor; but I suppose the explanation of the dif- 
ference between the Japanese cost and the cost which we are told 
we shall haye from a Government plant is that the Japanese 
figures are honest figures and cover everything. I think that is 
the real explanation. 

I want now to say something about armor-plate making to 
explain the costs. 

The making of armor plate is a secret process. The men in 
charge of the work are highly palid officers, specialists, scientists 
of the great steel companies which make many things besides 
armor plate. The superintendent at Midvale, I think, in charge 
of the armor-plate manufacturing, gets $15,000 a year. That 
is the type of men they have to employ for these important 
manufactures. The Government, of course, can not get these 


men. They will not give up their positions for anything the 
Government can offer. The Government will have to train such 
inen itself. 


The workmen at these plants are all part of the general or- 
ganization. They are kept in employment throughout the year 
because the product of all the armor plants is a varied product. 
They have many other branches in which they can employ their 
men and maintain their organizations when the armor-plant 
production is not being made. 

During the committee hearings it was asked of one of the 
naval officers who were present—I do not recall now which one, 
but I can find it—who would be supplied by the Navy for mak- 
ing armor at once. He replied that the department had one 
young lieutenant who had enjoyed some experience in the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard, and a chemistry specialty, not mentioned. 

I will also read from the testimony a little colloquy which 
occurred, which shows the difficulty and the intricacy of the 
manufacture: 


The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Secretary, as to this proposition for a 20,000-ton 
plant, the estimate of cost is based upon its running aH the While 
three shifts. It is not customary to run Government plants 24 hours 
a day. Therefore, unless there is an emergency, we could reduce the 
time of manufacturing armor to eight hours a day, and jog along in 
that way, and the cost would not as much as we are now paying. 


That is the committee theory of conducting armor manufactur- 
ing. 
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Mr. Barsa.— 
Who represented the Midvale Co. : 


It is not possible, Mr. Chairman, to run an armor plant eight hours 
x as: a is not physically possible. 
r. GRACE.— 


Representing the Bethlehem Co. 


The operation require continuous work. 

Mr. Barra, The operations require absolutely continuous perform- 
ance 24 hours a ay days a week. 

The CHAIRMAN. You mean the heat has to be maintained? 

Mr. Banna. Yes, sir. I instanced a week ago in my testimony one 
N non, which is common to every armor plant, which requires from 
18 to 25 days’ continuous operation at a temperature of 2,000° F. with- 
out cessation. You can not do that on an 8-hour basis. 

5 The CHAIRMAN. That is one of the special parts of the manufacture, 
owever. 

Mr. Barga, You can do that in the case of machines where the tools 
may stand idle, : 

e CHAIRMAN. My judgment would be it would be possible for the 
Government armor factory to run on those processes which are not 
necessarily continous in such a way as not to make it necessary, and 
you could get the same results, and you could expand and run 24 hours 
a day in an emergency. 

Mr. Barba. But, Senator Tillman, where does your cost go under such 
an operation as that? When you are working 8 hours a day and 
the plant is idle 16 hours a day, 898 Stope more than 16 hours a 
day. It takes longer than 8 hours a day to pick up and get going. You 
need a little manufacturing experience, Senator, to show you the truth 
of these statements I am making to you. 


I have here a letter, which I am going to read to the Senate, 
from a man who has now no connection whatever with an armor 
plant, but who was employed for many years in one of the 
armor plants, and who has no interest whatever in them. He 
now has a position in my State. I think it is a very interesting 
letter and well worthy of the consideration of the Senate. It is 
dated Worcester, Mass., February 15, 1916: 


Dran Sin: I have been much interested in the recent hearings relating 
to the proposed establishment of a Government plant for the manufac- 
ture of armor plate. 

I was employed for four years by one of the concerns now engaged in 
that trade, and for much of this time I was intimately connected with 
armor-plate work. My connection was with the open-hearth furnaces, 
in which all the armor-plate ingots were melted and from which they 
were cast ready for forging to shape. I worked at these furnaces in 
every capacity from common laborer to assistant superintendent of the 
plant. was never in ition to have access to the book costs of this or 
any other product of the plant. I was, however, in excellent position to 
realize fully the difficulties involved in the manufacture and the pro- 
portionately Pet amount of labor involved in the preparation of this 
grade of steel. 

I think a few of my estimates may be of interest to you. 

I have been much amused— 


Very irreverent— 


I have been much amused to hear various members of the congres- 
sional committee refer to the t difference between the cost per 
ton of steel rails and armor plates—two products which bear about 
as much resemblance to each other as a pickaxe to a watch spring. 

It is not difficult to calculate roughly that on account of the costly 
alloys employed, the steel ys melted in the open hearth furnaces 
represents per ton of finished armor plate, a raw material value of not 
far from $150. In this connection it must be borne in mind that the 
Government requires that each finished plate shall represent not over 
50 per cent of the papt of the ingot. This means that a minimum 
of 50 per cent of steel produced by the furnace returns to it as re- 
melted scrap. The alloys in this discarded steel are, to a large extent, 
wasted, as they are nearly all slagged off during remelting. 

Armor-plate ingots are cast in carefully prepared sand molds similar 
to those used in steel foundaries. At a low estimate based on heaviest 
and cheapest „ this molding must add to the cost of 
the plate per ton $40. his makes armor steel worth $190 per ton 
before it has gone to the armor-plate department at all. 

There are a large number of circumstances affecting the cost of 
armor steel to which it is very difficult to give a value. These items, 
if an attempt were made to figure them into the cost of the plate, 
would probably be thrown out by any congressional committee. They 
do, era hee enter into the cost of the steel and, to my mind, largely 

ect it. 

The entire steel department is organized and scheduled for armor 
plate. Everything else is provisional and Hable at any moment to be 
sidetracked. 

Each furnace requires from 12 to 18 hours to produce a heat of steel. 
An armor-plate ingot requires two furnaces uring simultaneously. 
These must, moreover, be furnaces previously chosen and brought into 
condition for armor heat by a previous melting of a suitable grade of 
steel, It is more than probable that when an armor heat is scheduled 
the week, the furnaces will 


charge run out into engl as scrap. 


time. a third heat 
com along—its composition bein 

be worked over into an armor plate heat to replace a heat spoiled. You 
can readily understand that if there were no other difficulties than these 
the scheduling of stcel through the furnace department would be quite 
an intricate job. This is merely the beginning. The same difficulties 
are duplicated in the casting pit aod the condition here is further aggra- 


I have had this sappen time after 


bese 
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vated by the fact that the armor-plate i 
front of the furnaces all out of proportion 
thermore the preparation of a mold ties up this space for about 10 
days before g, and it is at least 4 days pouring before 

the ingot can be moved. 
A further item of expense in the maKing of armor steel is this: Under 
tai. ties can be removed by careful 


ot mold takes ce in 
its tonnage Sy that tur- 


is necessary so that during the few hours directly 
preceding the pouring the melter’s energies can be directed solely to the 


would be supposed. 

The ramming up of the sand mold is a task of such delicacy that 
the jobs are prs only to highly trustwortħy and intelligent men. 
In my time the work was done — Te Americans who naturally 
drew the wages which trustworthiness intelligence demand. The 
ferrostatic pressure on the mold is enormous, and the least deviation 
from proven practice means an appalling ter. One of the minor 
troubles includes the cracking off of facing sand from the inside of 
the mold, producing sand pockets in the steel. So car are these 
enormous molds built up that sand is not allowed to be shoveled 
into them; but must be handed down in tin pails, one pail at a 


time. Each pailful of sand must be carefully tam in and the 
pail returned before any more sand is sent down. ou will be in- 
terested to learn that during the four or five required in the 


ramming up of a mold—a job requiring seven or eight men—there 
is a foreman, whose duty consists hea yey A in keeping a running 
record of the progress of the mold and the exact on worked on 
at every particular moment by every man on the job. The mold is, 
after completion, marked off with inch marks on the inside, and 
during the pouring of the ingot this foreman stands over the opening, 
stop watch in hand, checking off the various sections as the metal 
rises and noting the behavior of the surface. Any irregular behavior 
of the mold can be traced back at once to the operator responsible, 
I recall the breaking out of an armor plate ingot which myself 
poured. ‘The accident was fortunately attended by no serious injury 
to life. The foreman checked back over his records and located the 
man responsible for the portión of the mold through which the steel 
broke out. After some time the man conf: his responsibility. 
He had been out late the night before and was too tired to keep u 

with the other men on the job. He took advantage of a moment's 
absence of the foreman and mana to dump in pailfuls: of 
sand in place of one, with the result that this spot por one-third the 
tamping that it deserved: The result was an accident that might 
cone a Zare cost several lives, and actually stood the Steel Co. a loss 
0 5,000. 


This is from a practical man who made armor plate. How idle 
it is to come in here with these estimates of naval officers who 
never cast a plate in their lives. 


The careful organization of a plant to the degree required by such 
a product is by no means a simple matter. 

I might go on thro a number of pages, tracing down one point 
after another, to show how the making of armor steel in a steel plant 
interferes with all normal operations and materially increases the cost 
of every other pound of steel made in the plant, It is impossible to 
show these items up on a cost sheet. 

I have had very little to do with armor steel in the armor-plate 
department itself—that is, the forging, machining, casehardening, and 
tempering of the plates. I have; however, seen enough to permit me 
S . what elements might enter into the further cost of armor 
steel. 

With a very few exceptions, the powerful and costly equipment re- 
quired in the further manufacture of armor plates is not adaptable to 
any other p se, and during a “small-navy”’ administration must 
lie absolutely idle. The labor employed must of necessi be highly 
intelligent, trustworthy, and carefully trained in this specialty. This 
large crew of highly specialized, skilled mechanics must at such times 
be either lost entirely or must be taken care of on unfamiliar jobs at 
higher wages than their services justify outside their specialty. I have 
seen the gag ole department pass through a depression of this sort, 
and know it to a terrible drain on the company’s resources. 

I have been in position to become familiar in a general way with the 
feeling of the executives regarding the armor-plate business and the 
general understanding is that while the armor-plate plant running 
full is a splendid dividend producer, it is, when idle, a terrific drain on 
the plant, and, all in all, it is extremely doubtful whether as a business 
proposition the plant would not be better off outside the game alto- 

t 


T. 

I do not bellevo that armor plate can be made under the best of 
conditions at a lower cost than $350 a ton. I believe that the cost of 
making armor in a Government plant, even under the ar account- 
ing methods which governmental departments permit, would always 
exceed $600 per tom. The making of armor should involve a consider- 
able amount of costly menting. Some of the problems involved 
are peculiar to armor and others are shared in common with alloy steel 
in general and with the steel-making industry. For this reason an 
armor-plate plant is naturally an adjunct of a plant constantly carry- 
ing forward the development of alloy steel and steel-making TOE 
In this ta Government armor-plate plant would be — 5 handi- 
capped, and I firmly believe that the output of such a plant would 
always be from 5 to 10 behind the world in all that pertains to 
the development and perfecting et og ahs armor. 

I am thoroughly in sympathy th the feeling of the armor makers 
that if the Government enters this field they must leave it, There 
has never been enough work to keep even two armor plants properly 


sm ployed. 

8 The pro advanced by a certain committee member that the 
Government operate such a plant only eight hours a day would be 
laughable if the situation were not so serious. It frightens me to 


rea that affairs connected with the defense of this country are in 
the hands of Representatives so little conversant with the subject 
as to propose or entertain such an absurdity. Armor plate can not 
be picked up and laid down like a piece of embroidery. It must have 


attention when it is ready for attention and not one hour sooner or 


later. With the exception of certain machine-shop operations in 
squaring . ends and drilling for bolts, armor is essen- 
tially in of its many branches, a 24hour job. One operation 
alone requires no less than 28 days of continuous heat treatment at 


a high temperature. 
2 of the armor plants to im- 
y or for the amortization of their 
investment. The fi 


sequent occasions enco installation of competing 
beyond the capacity of the country to absorb the . n my 
0 on, the armor makers have not had as much as would be con- 
sidered a fair return on their outlay, and I think they are entirely ` 
J ed in protecting their stockholders in the manner pro 

I am rather surprised at finding myself in the tion of 
the armor makers. I do not feel that I owe any in ticular to 
the plant with which I was connected. Furthermore. have been 
from time to time more or less in sympathy with agitations similar to 
this drive against the armor companies, and you can judge fairly well 
what my normal state of mind is from the fact that I was, during its 

ence, a member of the Progressive Party. Now, however, the at- 

tack has become concentrated on an industry with which I am entirely. 
familiar. When I see the treatment accorded these manufac 


efending 


e matter directi 
I begin to wonder how many times I haye been deceived along similar 
lines in matters about which L was not so well informed. 


I hope you will find it possible to do something to bring about the 
defeat of legislation looking forward to the installation f a Govern- 
ment armor factory. 


Yours, very truly, Kenxnxetu B. LEWIS. 


Mr. Lewis lives now in Worcester, Mass., and is connected 
with the Morgan Construction Co. i 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If it will not interrupt the Senator 
from Massachusetts, I have been very much interested in the 
comparative statement of the cost of the construction of armor 
plate in other countries than our own. It would seem from a 
cursory review of that report that conditions abroad must be 
much more burdensome to the industry than they are in our 
own country or that we are getting our armor plate at a very 
fair price. 

I was going to ask the Senator whether in the Japanese 
figures, which seem to be very large as compared with our 
own, in view of the fact that Japanese labor is very much 
cheaper than our own, there would seem to be a very great 
discrepancy there. Can the Senator say whether or not their 
inability to obtain the raw material from which armor plate is 
to be made enters very largely into the question of that excess 
cost? 

Mr. LODGE. I suppose in the case of Japan there may be 
some addition in the difficulty of getting raw material, but that 
must be more than made up by the difference in labor cost. 

Mr. OLIVER. If the Senator will allow me, I will suggest 
that in my opinion one of the great elements of increased cost 
in the Japanese factory lies in this, that it is inevitable that it 
will cost more to make armor in an armor-plate factory which 
does nothing else than in one which is merely an adjunct of a 
great steel works with the ability to use all that is included in 
the manufacture of other branches of steel and which in ad- 
dition can use up the scrap and refuse and everything else in 
other departments. 

Mr. LODGE. That is absolutely true, and I called attention 
to the fact that the workmen could be employed all the time at 
high wages by putting them in other departments, and also to 
the question of the power. These plants have the power which 
applies to all the other branches. The Government plant must 
have power for one department of manufacture alone. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the Senator from Massachusetts 
will permit me, is it not fair to assume that the Government 
plant in Japan at the time these figures were given was em- 
ployed continuously in the work that it has undertaken to do? 
It is my impression that the work has been very largely utilized 
by the Japanese Government during the last few years, and if 
the figures which the Senator from Massachusetts has pro- 
duced—— 

Mr. LODGE. These are from the Navy Yearbook. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If those figures show a normal 
condition of production, then the normal price must be aug- 
mented very largely by their inability to get raw material as 
cheaply as our people can get it. 

Mr. LODGE. These Japanese figures are not the figures of 
this year but of a year ago. They give no information of any- 
thing when the prices of steel were not as high as they are now. 
I simply use the Japanese figures because Japan is the only 
country that has attempted to have a Government armor plant, 
and they being new in manufacturing industry may not have 
the great steel industries which we have and which they have 
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in Europe, which would enable them to turn those industries to 
the making of plate. It may have been a necessity with them, 
but it is interesting as showing that the only Government plant 
of which we know in a land of cheap labor is turning out armor 
at a much higher cost, $100 more, than the Bethlehem Co. 
offers to make it for the next five years. If it can get a con- 
tinuous contract for five years it can make it for $395 a ton. 

Mr. OLIVER. If the Senator will allow me, in response to the 
question of the Senator from Michigan, I will state that the 
Japanese have access to Chinese pig iron produced in the 
Chinese market at less than half what it can be produced for in 
this country. 

Mr. LODGE. We are told that this plant can be built 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Posrterene in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 5 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Can the Senator state what authority 
there is for the giving of those figures in the Japanese estimates? 

Mr. LODGE. It comes from the Navy Yearbook. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. My information is from the chairman of 
the Committe on Naval Affairs that it is a mere guess, and, 
like all other information that comes out from Japan, it is hidden 
behind an impenetrable curtain. 

Mr. LODGE. The Navy Yearbook is prepared by the secre- 
tary of the Committee on Naval Affairs and the figures are taken 
from the reports of the Navy Department. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think if the Senator investigates he 
will find that it is the merest guess and there is absolutely no 
warrant for it. 

Mr. LODGE. What is the Senator's guess? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. My guess is that with the cheap labor in 
Japan and with the supply of iron from China they are manu- 
facturing their armor plate at far less than that. 

Mr. LODGE. That is the Senator’s guess? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have no doubt they very carefully con- 
ceal that fact from the world. 

Mr. LODGE. If that is a guess, what shall we say of the 
guess of men who have never run an armor plant giving us 
estimates of what it will cost? This information about for- 
eign countries comes direct from those countries through the 
Navy Department. The Navy Yearbook published by the com- 
mittee is as authentic as any information we can have. At 
all events it is more authentic than the individual guess of any 
Senator. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is possible that I am not in a position 
to know anything, but the Senator from Massachusetts realizes 
that it is almost impossible for the officials of the United States 
to get the slightest bit of information out of Japan concerning 
even the construction of their naval vessels. American officials 
and Americans are barred from the navy yards and they are 
barred from their plants. 

Mr. LODGE, I think the information of the Navy Depart- 
ment is better than any of our guesses. At all events it is all 
we have to go on. 

We are told that it will take 18 months to build a plant, or 
from 18 months to 2 years. Mr. President, we authorized two 
battleships a year ago. Not one stroke has been done on either 
of them yet and there will not be before September. In order 
theoretically to save money, I suppose, they were given by the 
Secretary to two Government yards, though the ways in those 
yards were occupied and we shall not get the keels of those 
ships laid until next September—at the earliest, 18 months. 

How long do you think it will be with a Government depart- 
ment operating in that way before they get started on an 
armor plant? They have to buy the land. The authorities must 
have it condemned. It may be that they will take into court 
the whole question of the value of the land. They have to 
make their plans. 

Here, we are building battleships from year to year, yet they 
can not get the plans ready. What would the delay be with 
an armor plant? 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Suerparp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. On that point, it was testified by the manu- 
facturers that at least double that time would be required to 
construct a Government plant. Admiral Strauss himself ad- 
mitted that. It is extremely doubtful whether it can be con- 


structed at all at the present time, on account of the high 
price of material and the difficulty of getting some material 
from any place, on account of the war in Europe. 
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Mr. LODGE. I am much obliged to the Senator. He has 
anticipated what I was going to say. I am very glad he has 
nna so, for the Senator is more familiar with the subject than 

am. 

Admiral Strauss made that statement. In fact I think it is 
generally agreed by everybody who has taken the trouble to 
look into it that it will be from four to five years before we 
can get the plans. That is just the beginning. You have to 
get your organization, You can not walk out into the street 
and pick up these superintendents and skilled workmen who 
haye been gradually brought together in the private plants. 
The organization of a great plant is one of the most important 
things in regard to it. We have therefore a period of, I think, 
at least five years before we can begin to turn out armor, and 
we have no provision whatsoever for making armor in that 
interim. 

Now, I want to give an illustration of the Government’s at- 
tempts at manufacture. The Government tried at one time to 
make steel castings. Steel castings are the simplest form of 
steel. The Government thought it could save something by 
buying pig iron and casting its own steel. I will not go into 
the details of it, but the facts are of record that the Government 
steel turned out so badly, was so full of blowholes and cracks, 
and cost so much to produce that the whole project was aban- 
doned two years ago. And the Government turned back to the 
commercial market for its rudimentary ingots. They failed 
completely to make steel castings, which are the very A B O 
of the armor business. The investment was trifling, of course. 

There is this, however, to be said: The Government will 
have the advantage in the rapidity with which it can turn out 
plates, because now the armor produced by private manufac- 
turers is subjected to tests and inspections so rigid that a 
large tonnage is oftentimes rejected. The Government often 
specifies in the contract a certain number of ballistic tests, and 
then arbitrarily doubles the tests before acceptance. I have 
some doubts whether the Government would be quite so severe 
with itself with an armor plant filled with superintendents and 
workmen, who are there primarily on the basis of votes and 
politics. 

We have an example of how the Government sometimes acts 
in that way, as in the case of cartridge cases made at the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard. When they were furnished by private con- 
tractors the specifications required that they should stand a 
test of five firings; but when the Government undertook the 
manufacture that requirement was abandoned. The Govern- 
ment is not strict with itself and we run the risk of bad shells 
which might easily mean defeat instead of victory. 

The Government also a little while ago undertook to leave 
the people who had always been -making steel breechblocks 
in order to try a new company that had underbid. I will not 
go into that, for it does not bear so directly on this matter; but 
it is an interesting thing as showing the Government’s method 
of doing business; and I will ask leave to print it with my re- 
marks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, It will be so ordered in the 
absence of objection. The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

For example, a year and a half ago the Navy Department ordered 
48 breechblocks and 48 screw box liners for 14-inch guns of the 
Pennsylvania Steel Co. This company, it seems, had underbid the 
regular producers of this line of high-grade steel products, and the 
Navy Department clutched at the chance to save a few dollars. On 
these 48 sets of breech mechanism forgings, it was found necessary to 
take 25 from the contractor and pr them to an experienced company in 
order to get the work out. Twelve sets of the remaining 23 have been 
delivered to the Government. The success with the remaining 11 is yet 
to be determined. It should be added that the other parts for the guns 
had been delivered to the Government by other makers and lay useless 
waiting for the fulfillment of the chea 
tend to create a serious suspicion as to the quality of the 12 sets which 
the contractor painfully finished. Let us hope t the final test will 
not come in the face of an enemy who puts efficiency ahead of dollars, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, it is demonstrated, I. think, 
beyond question that the quality of steel used in the manufac- 
ture of armor is the highest; that our armor manufacturers 
are constantly at work developing processes and improving 
armor; that they are furnishing armor to our Government at a 
lower price than any other Government is receiving it; and that 
their profits haye not averaged much over 4 per cent per annum 
on the whole investment. They do not regard it as a very valu- 
able adjunct to their business. Now, if they are going to be 
destroyed, if the Government plant is established, these private 
manufacturers go out of business. 

The nranufacturers of armor are not like the makers of pow- 
der, the makers of rifles, and the builders of ships. There is 
only one customer for armor plate. If the Government begins 
to make its own armor plate, the private manufacturers go out of 
business, and we are left with nothing but the Government 


order. Such results as these 
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armor plant, which can not be expanded, and which will take a 
long time to build up and deyelop. During the five years that 
will elapse, certainly, before we can begin to make a pound of 
armor plate, how is the Navy to be supplied? The armor-plate 
makers say, if they are to be condemned to extinction, that they 
should expect and should receive for their armor plate a price 
which would enable them, in part at least, to pay for the invest- 
ment which they have made. They have been denounced as 
unpatriotic for making any such suggestion. Well, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I know we are very patriotic about the expenditure of 
money from the Treasury of the United States, but I have not 
obseryed either in Members of the other House or in Senators— 
who are, after all, merely human—any greater desire to sacri- 
fice their own property than exists among other people. When 
a man is going to have his property wiped out, he will do the 
best he can to protect himself. 

Of course there is a bill here, I am aware, to walk in and con- 
fiscyze their property. I do not think we have yet quite reached 
that point of wrong and injustice; but, if we confiscate their 
property, we should get only crippled plants. The power does 
not go with the armor plant. All the other departments would 
be apart from the Government. We should be but little better 
off even if we entered upon the policy of confiscation. We have 
either got to pay a much higher price for our armor for five 
years, or we have got to go without armor, and during that period 
to paralyze the building operations of the Navy. We can not 
have dreadnaughts or superdreadnaughts or ships of the first 
line of battle without armor; and we are entering upon this dan- 
gerous business at this perilous time. 

I renlize—we have seen plenty of it in the last few years— 
that it is considered in certain quarters little short of a crime to 
make money in business; and I understand the desire that exists 
in many minds to punish men who have been successful in busi- 
ness merely on account of their success; but it seems to me that 
it is less important at this moment to prevent some American 
business from making a small profit than it is to have our coasts 
defended. I am much more afraid—not afraid, but I am 
much more concerned about the injury of a foreign foe than I 
am about the injury that may be caused by some American 
company or some American business man making money if they 
make it in an honest way. I think we can wait a little while 
before destroying these businesses until at least the peril of the 
present time has passed. I think we ought not yet to run the 
risk of arresting the upbuilding of our Navy at such a moment 
as this. 


I ask the Senate to look at other Governments—Governments 
which are more paternal in their methods than is our own, 
Look at the prices that Germany and England and France pay 
for their armor as compared with what we pay for ours. The 
world admits the efficiency of Germany. She buys all her armor 
from, I believe, two manufacturers. She does not do that with- 
out reason; she does not give those people the opportunity to 
make money without reason. She thinks that the profit those 
people make is cheap for the Government in the long run. It is 
obvious that Germany—and the other countries no doubt do 
the same—goes below the petty question of whether a manu- 
facturer is making 4 per cent or T per cent, and goes down to the 
root of the matter; and that is in what way the Nation can be 
surest of a continual supply of the munitions of war and with 
a power of expansion which will serve her best in time of stress. 
She finds that the way to secure that is not to dwell within the 
iron limitations of a Government plant, but to bring in the great 
influence of selfish human interest, so that it shall be for the 
interest of private capital to hold their great plants, some years 
making little returns, some years making fair returns, some 
years perhaps making no returns at all, but always ready for 
what the private plant alone can give—quick expansion. $ 

Germany runs her military affairs, runs her army and her 
navy as economically as does any nation in the world; but she 
runs them on the principles of true economy. It does not trouble 
her to have her armor-plant makers making profits, for she 
thinks that is cheaper in the long run to the German people, and 
that in that way when the hour of pressure comes she can get 
what she needs. 

We are now proposing to make an initial appropriation of 
$11,000,000, and before we get through it will be over $20,- 
000,000, and to put it into an armor plant which will not promote 
the national defense one iota, but which, if anything, will ham- 
per and hold back the development of the Navy at this time of 
all others, when the lessons of the need of a great Navy ought 
to be known by every man, and are known, I believe, by the 
people of this country. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If it will not disturb the Senator, I 
should like to ask him a question. I find in the report made by 
the chairman of the Naval Committee this language: 

When the special committee, consisting of Senator Tillman, Con- 
a glam Padgett, and Admiral Strauss, investigated the whole subject 
ast year, that committee could not obtain any authoritative or reliable 
information whatever as to the cost of armor. 

Then, farther down, there occurs this statement: 

It suffices to say that the committee is of the op that the Gov- 
ernment has been argia unreasonable prices for its armor plate, and 
Slant am provided for in: Rentto bill LAIT. Ghould he Goverament 
Butia’se aod then lock it up, and it never be used, it would be wise to 
erect it, as it would serve as a warning to private manufa s that 
there is a point beyond which the Government will not be driven and 
where patience ceases to be a virtue. 

It seems to me, if that epitomizes all of the information which 
the committee has on this subject, it is a most astounding 
foundation for the expenditure of $11,000,000 to build an armor 
plant. 

Mr. LODGE. That is the whole case. It is not true that the 
committee could not get the costs; they have been invited to 
examine the books, but the companies have refused to exhibit 
their secret processes for the benefit of the world. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The question in my mind is not 
whether the committee were able to obtain the figures showing 
the cost. This report confesses that they have not done so and 
that they have absolutely no information whatever upon the 
question of what it costs to manufacture armor, and conse- 
quently the committee which reported this bill must admit that 
they have no notion whatever as to what it is going to cost the 
Government to manufacture armor. The question I want to ask 
the Senator is whether or not it is true that neither the com- 
mittee nor anybody else who is pressing this kind of legislation 
knows anything whatever upon the subject as to what it is 
going to cost the Government to manufacture armor plate. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I think the costs were thor- 
oughly explained. I tried to follow them from the beginning. 
Taking the Government estimate as a basis, and adding 10 per 
cent, which is very conservative, for the difference between the 
time when the Government estimate was made and the present 
time, the result is, as I have said, the pure factory cost of 
$289.07, not taking the Government’s estimate as to other 
charges, which are mere estimates, mere guesswork. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND and Mr. PITTMAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah and 
the Senator from Nevada have addressed the Chair. To whom 
does the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield first to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will ask the Senator whether he agrees 
that it is not possible for the Government of the United States, 
with its wasteful methods of doing business, its inability to pro- 
cure the best talent and experts to look after industries like 
this, to manufacture armor plate anything like as cheaply as it 
can be manufactured by private producers? 

Mr. LODGE. My own belief is that it will cost the Govern- 
ment at least $600 a ton after they get it all going and their 
organization made up. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I do not want the Senator’s 
remarks to go unquestioned, because the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts knows that the committee of which the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. Truman) is chairman did make an esti- 
mate as to the manufacturing costs. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. I have so stated over and over again. 

Mr. PITTMAN, And that estimate as to costs was practically 
agreed to also by the private manufacturers? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The only real difference of opinion was as to 
the general expenses, overhead charges, for which we would not 
get an estimate from the private manufacturers. 

Mr. LODGE. It was agreed that the factory cost, allowing 
for the difference between the time when the Government esti- 
mate was made and the present time, would be $289. That cuts 
out, as I have said, all of the other overhead charges, insurance, 
repairs, depreciation, interest, and so forth. Those charges will 
be taken out of the pockets of the people. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; I yield. 
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Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, the thought 
advanced by the Senator from Massachusetts, referring to the 
Krupps as utterly a private institution, it seems to me is not 
entirely true. I have here an article on the subject of Govern- 
ment ownership generally 4 

Mr. LODGE. Let the Senator put that in later; I do not care 
to have an article read now. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I have no desire 

Mr. LODGE. I know about the organization of the Krupps. 
It is a private concern; but the Government owns, I believe, an 
interest in it. I never said it was “ utterly private.” 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I only want to state the fact 
that the authority which I have declares that the Krupps are not 
a private institution 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator can insert that later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts declines to yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not care to have a newspaper article pub- 
lished in the midst of my remarks. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. If the Senator does not want 
to hear it, very well. I merely wanted to state the facts. 

Mr. LODGE. I decline to yield further. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts declines to yield further. 

Mr. LODGE. The organization of the Krupps is perfectly well 
known to the world. The Senator can put the article in the 
Recorp in his own time. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Very well, I can stand it if 
the Senator can. 

Mr. LODGE. I am perfectly familiar with the organization 
of the Krupps. As I have said it is a private concern with a Gov- 
ernment interest in it and no doubt a measure of Government 
control. But it is not a Government plant. It is run as a busi- 
hess enterprise. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The Senator from Nevada (Mr. PITTMAN) 
has just stated that in the report which has been made by the 
so-cafled Tillman committee it is shown that it was impossible 
to get an estimate of the overhead charges from the repre- 
sentatives of the armor-plate manufacturers. 

Mr, PITTMAN. If I said “estimate” I made a mistake. I 
meant to say it was impossible to get the facts upon which 
to determine the correctness of their estimate. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I wish to say, Mr. President, that those gen- 
tlemen testified under oath as to what those facts were, and 
a I shall take an opportunity to present them to the 

enate. 

Mr. LODGE, Mr. President, what the Senator from Rhode 
Island says is true; those gentlemen testified under oath as 
to their overhead charges, which brought the price up to the 
figures which I gave in the beginning, and which I think were 
$387 a ton total cost. The only difference of opinion was that 
the committee, every member of which was totally ignorant 
of the process of the manufacture and knew nothing whatever 
about it, did not agree with the armor-plate manufacturers. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield further to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. PITTMAN, I do not want to interrupt the Senator, and 
I am trying not to. 

Mr. LODGE. I see the Senator is trying not to, but I am very 
glad to have him do so. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The statement of the Senator from Rhode 
Island forces me to speak to interrupt the Senator, although I 
do not want to ask him any further questions. I think the Sena- 
tor will find—and a little later on I intend to call the Senator's 
attention to it—that he is mistaken in saying that the armor- 
plate manufacturers testified under oath to the facts substantiat- 
ing their estimates. They divided the cost of overhead charges 
arbitrarily, according to their best judgment, as they said, be- 
tween their armor plant and their general steel plant. That is 
what I am getting at. We had, however, no facts. 

Mr. LODGE. I believe they testified honestly ; I do not believe 
they are a set of robbers or liars or anything of the kind. I 
think they are just as honest men as are those who sit in the 
Senate, and I do not believe they have testified wrongly, nor do 
I believe that because a man is successful in business he is there- 
fore a criminal, a liar, and a perjurer. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have not charged that. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Before the Senator from Pennsylyania pro- 
ceeds, if he will allow me, I merely want to say that I do not 
think the remarks of the Senator from Massachusetts were en- 
tirely fair under the discussion I was making. I do not believe 
that anything I said would cast any reflection upon the honesty 
of any of the witnesses; at least, I had no such intention. 

Mr. LODGE. No, I do not think the Senator had. 

Mr. PITTMAN, They did not testify to the facts upon which 
we could draw our conclusions as to the overhead charges. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. PENROSE. There has been so much misapprehension 
upon this particular point that I will venture to interject a re- 
mark. 

The Senate committee knows, as the Tillman committee has 
declared and its has continually reiterated, that these companies 
refused to give their cost figures. That is only true on the sur- 
face. These figures are in many cases compiled by licensed ac- 
countants—not by the officials of the company, as I understand, 
in all cases—and they have been at all times ready to submit to 
any kind of an examination the Government wanted, by any ac- 
countant they might send there, or by any member of the Naval 
Committee, or any other Member of this body; but they have 
said that they will require that this information shall be pre- 
served confidential, just as the returns of the corporation tax 
and the income tax are preserved or supposed to be preserved in 
the strictest confidence and it is a penal offense to disclose them, 
under a wise governmental policy, so they have demanded that 
this information shall be kept confidential with the Naval Com- . 
mittee or with the Secretary of the Navy, in order that it may 
not be disclosed to any possible competitors here or abroad. 

I can not imagine how any man conversant with affairs of 
business can offer any objection to that proposition. In the case 
of one particular battleship—I think it was the Pennsylvania— 
they had an accountant’s figures before the Naval Committee 
and offered to have them examined, and offered to submit them 
to the Secretary of the Navy with any further corroboration 
that he might require, to show the actual cost and the very 
small percentage of profit, much less than that in the commer- 
cial phases of the iron and steel business, for the information 
of the naval authorities and the committee, 

There is no unwillingness to disclose these facts. There is 
an unwillingness to disclose them for general public informa- 
tion, just as no corporation would be willing to have the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue publish to the world its returns. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. LODGE. I do. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact, 
however, that at the time that offer was made a number of the 
members of the committee suggested that they would have no 
right to receive any private information that they could not 
give to the Senate; that the information would be valueless, 
unless it could be given to the Senate for its determination upon 
the facts submitted. They would not allow us to report those 
facts to this body, when, as a matter of fact, we were simply 
collecting facts on behalf of this body. 

Mr. TILLMAN. And under instructions of this body. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, if the Naval Committee or 
any members of it are so sensitive on that point there certainly 
could have been no objection to the Secretary of the Navy, 
who is the executive head, to barter and trade and negotiate 
these contracts, receiving that information, any more than 
there is any objection to the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue receiving confidential in- 
formation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. They placed the same restrictions upon the 
Secretary of the Navy. They would not allow him to transmit 
those facts to this body. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have tried to show that in 
my opinion this is going to involve a great waste of the Gov- 
ernment money. I think we shall probably get very inferior 
armor at very much higher prices; that we shall create a 
situation for the next five years in which we shall either have 
to pay an enormously increased price for armor or else allow 
our ships to stand still and have nothing done on the building 
program. I think this upbuilding of the Navy is so far su- 
perior in importance to preventing somebody from making 
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money that the latter noble purpose ought not to be considered 
for 2 moment. 

Here we have been devoting our time in the Naval Com- 
mittee to this armor plant when we ought to have been de- 
voting it to the Navy of the United States. The armor plant, 
even taking it at the terms of its supporters, will not be of the 
slightest benefit in the direction of national defense, and what 
we should think of first is the defense of the country. That 
is what the American people desire. They are not interested 
in armor plants. They want ships. They want a fleet that 
can defend us on both the Atlantic and the Pacific. They do 
nor want anything done that may arrest the building of a 

eet. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate, in closing, to our 
present condition in a general way, and show where we need 
to spend our money now, and spend it quickly, and get the work 
done as rapidly as possible. 

Rear Admiral Fletcher, before the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, on December 9, 1914, stated: 

We have not been able to get 16 ships together since we first sent 
ships to Mexico, but previous to that we always maneuvered with 16 
or 17 ships in fleet exercises. 

The Secretary of the Navy writes: 

The following dreadnaughts, predreadnaughts, destroyers and sub- 
marines are at present in Southern waters under the command of 
Admiral Fletcher: 

Dreadnaughts and predreadnaughts: Wyoming, Arkansas, Delaware, 
New York, Teras, Florida, Kansas, Michigan, South Carolina, Utah, 
Virginia, Nebraska, New Jersey, Rhode Istand, and Louisiana— 

Fifteen. 

It is expected that the Oklahoma, Nerada, and Pennsylvania will be 
added to the fleet some time in May. 

He also gives the destroyers and submarines, which amount to 
nothing, and says there are no air craft. 

Now, I take those statements of what the fleet is. We hear 
that we have 41 battleships. That is the statement that is 
put out to the country—that we have 41 battleships, dread- 
naughts and predreadnaughts and superdreadnaughts, built or 
building, or authorized. Those that are building or authorized 
are simply ships on paper. What we want to know, what 
it is important for us to know, is the strength of our actual 
fighting fleet which can defend the coasts of the United States 
if war should come upon us. Let me analyze those 41 ships. 

Nine of them are building, or authorized. That leaves 32. 

Three are recorded in the directory of February 1, 1916, 
as out of commission—the Indiana, Iowa, and Massachusetts. 
The Jowa was authorized in 1892, and the Indiana and Mas- 
sachusetis in 1890. I think they were commissioned in 1894. 
They are more than 20 years old now. They are out of com- 
mission. That leaves 29. 

The Oregon, which is in full commission, is more than 20 
years old. She was built at the same time as the Indiana and 
Massachusetts, and, although now on special service, is super- 
annuated for the battle line. That leaves 28. 

In commission, but in reserve, are the North Dakota and 
the Georgia, which are also under repair, and the Alabama, 
Illinois, Maine, Missouri, Ohio, and Wisconsin—a total of 8. 
That leaves 20. Those are vessels in commission but in re- 
serve, and we are told that this is done in other countries; 
but it is done with this important difference: The ships in 
reserve in other countries have their full complement of men. 
Our ships in reserve have not half their complements of men. 
They are stripped of their men in order to supply the fleet, 
because we have a shortage of seamen due to the failure of 
Congress to appropriate, and the result is that these ships are, 
for the time being, really out of commission. 

That leaves 20. There are also under repair the New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Connecticut, and Kearsarge. Those four ships 
have some structural defect, so that if they are pushed to a 
speed of over 12 knots they have a torsional vibration at the 
stern which it is feared will crack the shafts. There is some 
structural defect in them, I am sorry to say, and they will have 
to be largely rebuilt. That leaves 16. 

The Kentucky is stationed at Vera Cruz. Therefore we are 
able to mobilize 15 ships of the first fighting line, with three 
submarines, no air craft, and no battle cruisers. 

Why, in 1907, with a total of 23 ships, we were able to 
mobilize 16, which left Hampton Roads and went around the 
world. And now the country is treated to the statement that 
we have 41 ships, and yet we can mobilize but 15 ships, or, 
including the Kentucky, 16; and if we can add the Oklahoma, 
Nevada, and Pennsylvania in the course of the next few 
months—as I hope we shall—we shall have 18. 

The President of the United States has stated in his speeches 
that we have sunk from the second place, which we occupied 
some years ago, to the fourth place. He has better information 


than I have, and I suppose he is correct in saying that we 
have sunk to the fourth place. This would be due to the increase 
of building in France. But there is not any question that we 
have sunk to the third place. The only complete figures, of 
course, are those of July 1, 1914. We have no thoroughly 
accurate figures about the building during the war. At that 
time, however, Great Britain had, of dreadnaughts and super- 
dreadnaughts, 20 built, 16 building, a total of 36. Germany 
had 13 built, 7 building, a total of 20. We had 8 built, 7 build- 
ing, a total of 15. France had 3 built and 9 building, a total 
of 12. Japan had 2 built and 4 building, a total of 6. 

Mr. President, when we can mobilize at this moment only 
15 ships; when we have not a single battle cruiser even author- 
ized by Congress; when we reflect that the Bluecher, which 
was destroyed in the North Sea, was caught and destroyed 
because she .was the slowest ship in the German squadron, 
and yet she is faster than any ship in the United States Navy; 
when we consider that here, on the statement of the Secretary 
himself, there are no aeroplanes with the fleet, three or four 
practically valueless submarines—in the presence of a con- 
dition like that, and in view of the present state of the world, 
to turn from building up the American Navy to wasting money 
on the doubtful experiment of armor plants in order that 
somebody shall be prevented from making money, in order to 
break down an industry and force people out of an industry 
which is giving us armor cheaper than any other nation in the 
world is getting it—in the presence of that condition of the 
United States, to turn from the building of battle cruisers 
and dreadnaughts, from the defense of the coasts which the 
people of the United States demand, and give our time to this 
foolish scheme of an armor plant, simply because somebody 
does not like the makers of armor, seems to me little short 
of criminal. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, will the Senator from Rhode 
Island permit me to interrogate the Senator from Massachusetts 
for a moment? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Certainly. 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator made a statement which rather 
startled me with reference to the speed of the ships which we 
now have in commission. Is there any hope that their speed 
will be materially increased in the future, or are we to go on 
building ships that are slower than those built abroad? 

Mr. LODGE. I hope we shall increase the speed of our ships 
in the future. In the case of the two last English ships of 
which I have any information—I am not speaking now of battle 
cruisers, but of superdreadnaughts, heavily armored ships— 
their speed test was 25 knots. In the case of our ship just out, 
the Pennsylvania, I think her speed test was between 21 and 22 
knots. We have got to bring up our speeds. That is the weak- 
est point, and we have not a single battle cruiser or a fast ship. 

Mr. HUGHES. This condition, evidently, if it affects all these 
ships to which the Senator refers, has existed now for a long 
time. 

Mr. LODGE. Ah, but other nations have been increasing the 
speed of their ships, and we have not. We have declined to 
build fast ships. Congress has not appropriated for them. 

Mr. HUGHES. Does the Senator mean that it is the fault of 
Congress—that Congress limits the speed? 

Mr. LODGE. Why, of course it does. Speed costs money. 
It is the most expensive thing about a ship. Every knot you add 
costs a million or so additional. 

Mr. HUGHES. Everybody understands that. 

Mr. LODGE. That, of course, the Senator knows. Very well. 
We have not authorized the fast type of battle cruisers. Japan 
has four of those ships to-day afloat. In July, 1914, Great 
Britain had 10 battle cruisers, Germany had 8, Japan had 4, 
Russia had 4, and we had none. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to ask the Senator who he 
thinks is responsible for this failure to have fast battleships? 

Mr. LODGE. Congress. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Which Congress? Not this Congress. 

Mr. LODGE. Well, the last Congress. What difference does 
it make? I am ready to spread the blame. I am not making 
a partisan speech. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator is a very influential member 
of the Republican side. He has been in the Senate for a great 
many years. 

Mr. LODGE. I have. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is the Senator condemning the Republican 
Congress and the Republican administration? 
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Mr. LODGE. No; I merely said that in 1907 we could mo- 
bilize a fleet of 16 ships out of 23 and send them around the 
world, while to-day, out of a nominal strength of 38, you can 
only mobilize 16. You have not advanced a particle. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am asking the Senator who is to blame 
for it? 


Mr. LODGE. I will tell the Senator. I do not want to bring 
party matters into this discussion. The Congress that cut down 
the battleships, that cut us down from two a year to one 2 year, 
was the Democratic Congress that came in before Mr. Taft 
went out. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am asking the Senator about the speed 
of battleships. That, he says, is the great defect of our Navy 
to-day. 

Mr. LODGE. Tdo. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator has enlarged upon it. 

Mr. LODGE. I have. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The battleships that are now in commis- 
sion were largely the product of Republican Congresses and ad- 
ministrations; were they not? 

Mr. LODGE. They were, and they were the best of their 
time. The battle cruiser is a more modern ship. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Why is the Senator scolding the Demo- 
cratic administration and the Democratic Congress, then? 

Mr. LODGE. I am not scolding the Democratic administra- 
tion. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I suggest that the Senator should go 

further back. 
_ Mr, LODGE. The Senator has taken a cap and fitted it on 
his own head. I said nothing about the Democratic adminis- 
tration until he began to carry it back by asking as to what 
party was te blame. I think both parties have been to blame. 
I think Congress has been to blame. It is to blame to-day. 
It is to blame at this moment for spending its time on this 
wretched bill for an armor plant, when we need ships to fight 
the battles of the country. You are spending more money to 
build an armor plant—it will cost $20,000000—than you can 
build a battle cruiser for, and the battle cruiser will defend 
your country, but the armor plant is of no use. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think the Senator is hardly fair in 
attempting to bring in another issue here when it is proposed 
to add to the defenses of the country by the construction of an 
armor plant. The fact that the great Government of the United 
States enters upon the construction of an armor plant is no 
reason why it should diminish its energies in ether directions; 
and I am at a loss to understand why the Senator criticizes 
this Congress and this administration. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator has not done me the honor to 
listen to me, and I do not think it would have had any effect 
if he had, but I tried to explain it by saying that I thought 
this whole business was likely to arrest the building of ships. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator explain, why? 

Mr. LODGE. Why, Mr. President, no. I have explained it 
three or four times, and it is not my fault if the Senator did 
not hear it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I had the pleasure of listening to most 
of what the Senator said, but I have been unable to connect 
the two matters. 

Mr. LODGE. Why, Mr. President, it is perfectly plain. You 
can not get a Gevernment armor plant going, you can not get it 
up and ready—I will say nothing of the organization—under 
five years. I am ashamed to keep repeating this statement so 
eften. What are you going to do in the five years? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Meanwhile, we will be purchasing armor. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes, exactly; and you will be purchasing it 
from them at $600 a ton. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Why? 

Mr. LODGE. Why, because they have a right, if you are 
going to ruin their property, to try to cover their losses. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then the Senator really is here in the 
attitude of threatening the Government of the United States 

Mr. LODGE. I am not threatening it at all. I am merely 
telling the Senator the facts. 

Mr. HITCHGOCK. By saying that in the construction of 
armor-plate factories the present factories will proceed to plun- 
der the United States by charging two prices for the armor. 

Mr. LODGE. They will not plunder the United States. The 
patties States is plundering tbem. That is the purpose of this 

ill. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Let me call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that there is a law on the statute beoks now which prohibits 
the United States from purchasing armor abroad, -and it would 
be very easy for Congress to repeal that law if the armor plant 
undertook to hold up the Government. 


Mr. LODGE. You can buy armor plate in England at $500 a 
ton; you can buy armor plate in Germany at over $500 a ton; 
you can go to Japan and probably buy it at $490 a ton if those 
countries are so unpatriotic as to sell it when they are at war. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It would be just as easy for the United 
States to buy armor in one of those foreign countries at $368 
a ton as it was for Russia to buy armor of the United States at 
that price. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business 
which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 408) to provide for the de- 
velopment of water power and the use of public lands in retation 
thereto, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LODGE. That matter of Russia buying armor at a couple 
ef hundred dollars less was nothing but as a sample, away 
below cost, in the hope of getting business. The amount sold 
abroad is perfectly negligible. The whole amount is less than 
3,000 tons. The other countries encourage manufacturers to 
make armor plate. They do not try to rnin them. They are 
trying to build them up, and they buy their own armor at home. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Of course the same threat was made 
against the United States when the United States went into the 
manufacture ef powder, but the fact was that when the United 
States went into the manufacture of powder it paid extor- 
tionate prices, and since that time the price of powder has come 
down from 80 cents to 70 cents and from 70 cents to 60 cents, 
and from 60 cents the price is about 53 cents. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Will the Senator allow me just at that point? 
The Senator, I am sure, does not mean to say what is not the 
fact. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Probably it is not. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The fact is that the United States was pay- 
ing 58 cents for powder when the Government went into it 
and not 80 cents. Prior to that date there had been a continu- 
ous decline in the price ef powder from 80 cents to 53. Now, 
the Government of the United States is trying to make a 
case for itself by assuming that the price of powder would 
never have been lower than 53 cents, although the price had 
been continually falling up to that time. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think the Senator is mistaken in his 
statement. I was a Member of the House of Representatives 
at the time that the powder plant down here at Indianhead 
was doubled, and at that time the price was 53 cents. I do 
not recall it, but prior to that time it had been very much 
higher. My recollection is that it was as high as 80 cents a 
pound for smokeless powder. 

Mr. LIPPITT. If I am mistaken, then the Secretary of the 
Navy is mistaken, because I am quoting the figures which he 
gives at page 58 of his report. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. For what year is that? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Nineteen hundred and fifteen. 

Mr. HITCHOOCK. I mean, what year was the powder pur- 
chased at that price? 

Mr. LIPPITT. According to his report, the price of powder 
by private manufacturers has varied as follows: 

In 1897, $1 per pound ; in 1898, 85 cents per pound; in 1899-1900, 
80 cents; 1901, 75 1906, 70 cents; 1907-8, 69 cents; 1908, 
63 cents; 1910-1918, 60 cents; 1914-15, 53 cents. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That verifies what I say. 

Mr. LIPPITT. In 1900 it was 80 cents a pound, but when 
the United States started manufacturing the price was 53 cents. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That verifies exactly what I say. The 
price of powder came down, and its reduction was accelerated 
when the United States began the manufacture of powder, and 
it has been forced down because the United States in its powder 
plant has demonstrated that the cost of powder was very much 
below what the Goyermment was paying under contract. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, I do not want to discuss the 
powder question, but I shall take the floor on another subject. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Rhode Island 
has the floor. 

Mr. LAPPITT. Mr. President, after the very exhaustive ad- 
dress which the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopar]. has 
just delivered mpon the question of a plant for manufacturing 
armor it would seem almost unnecessary for me te consider 
the same subject. I feel I shall have to deal with the same 
facts, and the conclusions at which we shall arrive are not dif- 
ferent. But different minds assemble and interpret these facts 
in a little different way, and therefore I am going to take the 
liberty of consuming some short time of the Senate in showing 
my method of arriving at what I believe is the real situation 
in regard to the manufacture of armor plate in the United 


States. 
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The present situation of that industry is this: There are three 
plants capable of manufacturing armor for our naval vessels— 
one of them the Bethlehem Co., one the Carnegie Co., and the 
third the Midvale Co. The three combined are capable of manu- 
facturing about 30,000 tons of armor per annum. Our annual 
consumption for the last 10 years has averaged about 13,000 
tons. So the capacity of the country for manufacturing armor 
is a little over 50 per cent greater than the annual demand. 

It is a very fortunate thing for us at this time that that is 
the case, because events in the last year have demonstrated 
to the satisfaction of most of the people of this country that 
wisdom requires us to increase the tools we have for defending 
ourselves against foreign attack, and of the two methods that 
can be used for that purpose, the Army and the Navy, I in 
conjunction with a great many other people of the United States 
believe that the Navy is far the most important. The Navy is 
our first line of defense. So long as that is unbroken the 
United States is secure against foreign aggression. 

I feel very much as Capt. Sims expressed himself before 
the Naval Committee of the House the other day, when he 
said that the place to defend the United States is 1,000 miles 
at sea. If that is a proper statement of the case, then the 
- first and most important duty we have at the present time is 
the development of a proper naval force to take care of that 
defense, and it is a very fortunate matter that the policy which 
has been established in this country in regard to naval armor 
for more than a third of a century has resulted in the con- 
struction here of plants that are capable of meeting the great 
ormana for armor that any adequate naval expansion will 
call for. 

Without those plants in existence as they are it would be 
utterly impossible for us to consider for a moment the expan- 
sion of our Navy. This policy that has been undeviated from 
since iron and steel vessels came into existence has resulted in 
putting us in a position to-day where our constructive forces 
are adequate to deal with the situation. 

That being so, Mr. President, I agree fully with what the 
distinguished Senator from Massachusetts has said in regard 
to the effect of this bill upon our naval program. I believe 
further that this bill is a menace to the adequate and rapid 
construction of a nayy, more so to the adequacy than to the 
rapidity. I think so for these reasons: The great question 
connected with this armor matter is not the question of cost. 
It is not a matter of high moment to this country whether 
the armor that is to go on its ships is to cost a few cents more 
or less per ton. 

The important and vital, and very vital, question that is in- 
volved in this discussion is the quality of the armor that shall 
go there. We never know the value of armor, and never will 
know its value, on a battleship until it comes to the supreme 
test of battle. If we are going now to build up a Navy, we want 
to know that the manufacturers who are to furnish the mate- 
rial upon which in the last analysis the protection of this coun- 
try will depend are under every possible stimulus and encour- 
agement to give to this country not merely the kind of armor 
that is called for by specifications, not merely the armor that 
will meet some requirements of the Navy, but the best armor 
that they know how to make; and in order to get that with cer- 
tainty those men must feel that they have behind them in their 
efforts to turn out their products the sympathy and the encour- 
agement of the Government of the United States, with whom they 
deal. 

Mr. President, the particular question that we have under dis- 
cussion is whether we shall abandon the traditional policy of the 
United States in regard to its supply of naval armament and 
substitute for the private factories upon which it has heretofore 
depended a Government-owned and a Government-managed plant 
for the purpose of making that armor. It is manifest and needs 
no elucidation, I think, that if such a plant is built the private 
plants will go out of existence. Even under the conditions which 
have prevailed in the recent past those plants have only been 
able to run a trifle over one-third of the year. 

It is certain that with a Government plant capable of produc- 
ing 40 per cent more than the average annual requirement of 
the United States there will be no market for the product of 
these private concerns, that they will have to be dismantled, and 
such salvage as can be obtained from them will be turned over 
to the commercial lines of iron and steel manufacture, 

In order that we may understand exactly the question that is 
under discussion I wish to read the bill that has been offered and 
which is to be voted upon to-morrow at 4 o'clock. In doing so 
I may say that I am very sorry that on a question which I think 
is of very vital importance to a very important part of the plans 
for American security a unanimous-consent agreement should 


have been entered into-to vote upon this bill before any discus- 
sion upon it had started. As I have talked with Members of this 
body I feel convinced that there is a very great lack of informa- 
tion upon this subject among them, more so than has often hap- 
pened upon a bill of its importance, and I wish that the time was 
long enough to give an ample and thorough discussion of what 
is involved in this measure. 

Mr. President, the bill which we have under discussion in its 
amended form as reported by the Senate committee entitled “A 
bill to erect a factory for the manufacture of armor plate” is 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized 
and directed to provide, either by the erection of a factory or by the 
purchase of a factory, or both, for the manufacture of armor for the 
vessels of the Navy, said ry or factories to have an annual Shon 
of not less than 20,000 tons of armor; and the sum of $11,000, is 
hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to be immediately available, for the purposes of this act. 

That bill, Mr. President, is a charmingly broad and simple 
proposition. It directs the Secretary of the Navy to erect an 
armor factory that shall have a capacity of not less than 20,000 
tons. The only limitation there is in regard to this project is 
that the size of the factory shall be not less than 20,000 tons. 
How large it shall be is not specified. As to where it shall be 
erected, of what character it shall be, how long it will take to 
construct it, no detail is considered and no limitation of cost is 
provided. 

With a bill of this character presented to the Senate which in 
itself conveys no information as regards the details that are 
involved in it, it seems to me there should be presented a report 
which is full and complete in the information it gives to the 
Senate and to the country as regards the project with which it 
deals. 

The purpose that this bill proposes to carry out is a business 
matter. It is purely a business undertaking. The promoters 
of it appear before the country and ask them to contribute an 
unknown sum of money but which shall not be less than $11,- 
000,000 for a certain purpose. 

Mr. President, the prospectus of a proposed business opera- 
tion has certain requirements to which it must conform if it is 
going to be at all complete or adequate to the purpose for which 
it is issued. There is no mystery about what the promoters 
should say in such a prospectus. There are hundreds of them 
issued in the United States every year, and where they are 
issued by efficient people, whese motives are beyond question, 
they give such information that nobody can be in doubt as to 
what is proposed. 

A prospectus, if I may call it so, has been issued in connec- 
tion with this matter. It is entitled “A report to accompany 
Senate bill 1417,” and is presented “by Mr. TILLMAN, from the 
Committee on Naval Affairs,” for the information of the Senate. 

Mr. President, this report is so extraordinary, not only for 
the matter which it contains but for the information which it 
fails to give, that I feel at liberty to call it to the attention of 
the Senate, that it may fully understand the character of in- 
formation with which this bill is presented to this body for its 
consideration. 

In this report there is not a word of information about what 
would be the cost of this plant, about how long it will take to 
build it, about where it is proposed to build it, about what will 
be the cost of producing armor in it. On the contrary, it is a 
report which I think I am justified in saying is both partisan 
and abusive. It brings in question the protective system, ap- 
parently implying that the gentlemen, or some of them, in favor 
of this scheme of a Government-owned plant are in favor of it 
because under a protective tariff they are not able to buy armor 
abroad. 

It is abusive in the language which it employs in regard to the 
people who are engaged in this industry. It declares that in 
this industry a condition has existed which is “ little short of 
scandalous.” It says that the manufacturers who are engaged 
in it have established “a monopoly and combine of the worst 
type.” It says that they are “essentially greedy and hoggish ” ; 
that they have “ more power than is compatible with the public 
good“; that in the hearings which were held on this subject 
the committee could not obtain from them “any authoritative 
or reliable information whatever as to the cost of armor”; and 
that they exhibited “ the same capacity for talking without say- 
ing anything as that exhibited so artistically by their brethren 
of earlier years.” 

Mr. President, this report criticizes the manufacturers of 
armor plate because it says they have not given any reliable in- 
formation whatever. A report whose proper purpose it is to give 
reliable information and which spends a considerable portion 
of its space in criticizing others for not giving information 
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should at least set them an example which they could follow on 
other oceasions. I find no such example set in this report. 

I will ask that this report be printed at the end of my re- 
marks so that anyone who chooses to read it can see exactly 
what is the character of information which has been given to 
the Senate upon this subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hustrxe in the chair). 
There being no objection, it is so ordered. 

[See appendix.] 

Mr. LIPPITT. This report referring to the information that 
has been given by the witnesses at the hearings uses the follow- 
ing language: 

The same talk of the “ value of trade secrets“; the same reluctance 
to talk cost of productions the same plea of having been encouraged by 
he Government to go into the business and the consequent unfairness of 

overnment competition; the same inability to recognize that if such a 

uasi partnership as they claim exists between them and the Government 
they should, in all fairness, shoulder its liabilities as well as insist on 
enefits ; indeed, about the only material difference between the hear- 
ings of 1916 and those other numerous ones that have followed each 
otber so regularly and so fruitlessly since 1895 is that of dates. To go 
into these reports would be a waste of time. They are published 
pamphlet form and can be easily obtained by interested ties from 
the document room. The hearings before the Senate committee on this 
subject are also obtainable, as they have been printed. 


Then the report concludes by saying: 


It suffices to say that the committee is of the opinion that the Gov- 
ernment has been char, unreasonable prices for its armor plate, and 
that the only remedy lies in the Government operating a plant, as pro- 
vided for in Senate bill 1417. i; 

In effect this report declares that all the information that 
has been obtained at the hearings both at the present time 
and in the past—and they have been voluminous—is worthless. 

Mr. President, if those hearings are worthless, they are the 
only source-of information, so far as I know, which the mem- 
bers of that committee have upon this subject. If those reports 
and liearings and documents are not such as will give informa- 
tion to tht Members of the Senate outside of the committee in 
case they are read, then I do not know where the members of 
that committee derive any information that would justify 
them in reporting any measure at all. Nevertheless, having 
first declared that their source of information is imperfect and 
worthless, the committee says “it suffices to.say that the com- 
mittee is of the opinion.” . 

Mr. President, it does not suffice me, and it will not suffice 
the people whom I represent. I come from a manufacturing 
State. The people there are accustomed to weighing and meas- 
uring manufacturing projects. They know the information 
upon which they should be built. They know the kind of re- 
port that ought to be made. I do not know what may be the 
case with other Senators in this body, but I do know, sir, that 
I could not go back to my constituency in Rhode Island and 
say to them that I voted for a bill of this kind because the com- 
mittee which reported it declared that they have no valuable 
or reliable information at all, but nevertheless asked me to 
believe that their verdict was “sufficient. Inasmuch as that 
committee, through its distinguished. chairman, who has said 
in these hearings that he knows more about the manufacture 
of armor plate than anybody else in the Senate, has said that 
it suffices to say that a certain majority of this committee were 
in favor of this project, and as they have in this way chal- 
lenged the credibility of their verdict, I think it is not out of 
the way or improper for me to consider the qualifications of 
those gentlemen. 

The bill was reported to the Senate by a vote of 9 out of a 
total committee membership of 17—a majority of 1. The dis- 
tinguished chairman of that committee, by the Congressional 
Directory, I find is a farmer; of the other eight who voted for 
this Government manufacturing project, seven are lawyers, and 
one is a successful business man from California, who has re- 
eently come to the Senate. In that whole list of Senators, 
whose judgment the chairman of the committee says I should 
accept without any proof, there is not one man who has ever 
been engaged in the iron industry; there is not one man who 
is a manufacturer, or who is accustomed to dealing with manu- 
facturing problems. I think, therefore, that I am justified in 
asking for some additional information before I make up my 
mind how I shall deal with this subject. 

And, sir, in spite of the statement of this report, that informa- 
tion is not lacking. The report declares that investigations 
and reports have followed each other fruitlessly. ` Sir, although 
I was told it was worthless to do so, I have taken the time and 
the trouble to look back through those reports to see what they 
did contain. They cover a period of more than 20 years. 
They bear all the evidence of haying been carefully prepared by 
able and educated men, and of having been derived from ample 
sources of information, All of those reports have considered 
the question which we are considering to-day. They were un- 


dertaken for the purpose of deciding and informing the Con- 
gress whether or not it would be useful and valuable for the 
United States to erect an armor plant. 

The first of those reports was in 1896, when Mr. Herbert was 
the Secretary of the Navy. Congress made him responsible 
for deciding whether or not an armor plant should be built. 
He says in his message of December 31, 1896, transmitting 
this to Congress, that he gave the subject the most anxious 
and serious consideration. As a result of that consideration 
he says: 

At the last session of Congress I gave, in response to an inquiry 
from the Committee on Naval Affairs of the United States Senate, the 
opinion that the Government ought to buy its armor rather than 
manufacture it. The reasons set forth in that communication are still 
believed to be sound. - f 

The next investigation of this subject was made in 1900, 
when Admiral O' Neil presented a very exhaustive report upon it. 
On page 6 of the testimony given on February 16, 1900, he says: 

I do not think it is expedient for the Government to undertake the 
manufacture of armor, for several reasons, which I will state. 

That is followed by three pages stating the reasons that 
Admiral O'Neil thought justified these conclusions. 

The next investigation was the so-called Niles report; to 
which frequent reference has been made in the recent hearings, 
and which was undertaken in 1906. In December Charles J. 
Bonaparte, who was then the Secretary of the Navy, asked Con- 
gress that they give the department, as a protection in dealing 
with the armor-plate manufacturers, the privilege of erecting 
an armor plant if the Secretary thought it was necessary. 
Congress did give him that privilege; and, with the power in his 
hands to do otherwise, he became satisfied that it was not wise 
for such a plant to be erected. 

That, sir, is the history of the consideration of this subject in 
the past. The reports that were made upon these occasions 
were very ample; they contain a very large amount of in- 
formation in regard to costs and conditions of the business at 
that time; and the conclusion which all these gentlemen ar- 
rived ‘at was that it was not in the interest of the public; it 
was not in the interest of the United States to change the 
manufacture of armor plate from private factories to a Gov- 
ernment-owned establishment. 

Mr. President, that being the history of this subject, I now 
want to consider for a few moments the question which in this 
discussion has been made prominent, and that is the cost of 
manufacturing armor at the present time and the return that 
has accrued to the manufacturers who are engaged in it. The 
attempt has been made to show that there is no information 
available on this subject; that it is impossible to arrive at 
what the cost of armor is from the testimony in the hearings. 
Well, Mr. President, I have been accustomed for a great many 
years to studying reports of this kind, and I can only say for 
myself that I have had no difficulty in arriving at what to me 
is a satisfactory statement of those conditions, Unless some- 
body is disposed or willing to take his stand on the ground 
that the testimony given in these hearings is false, then I think 
we must come to the conclusion that all the information fairly 
necessary to ascertain what it costs to make armor is revealed 
there. 

In the hearings, on pages 7 and 8, in the testimony of Mr. 
Grace, who represented the Bethlehem Co., there are given 
four tables, marked as Exhibits “A,” B, “C,” and “D.” Ex- 
hibit C gives the cost of producing armor plate under various 
conditions. That table is based on the so-called Tillman report, 
which was the result of an investigation of the present cost of 
making armor, undertaken recently, and reported to the Senate 
on February 26, 1915. 

The report was made by the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. TLMAN], as chairman of the Senate Committee on Naval 
Affairs, by L. P. Papcerr, as chairman of the Committee on 
Nayal Affairs of the House of Representatives, and by Joseph 
Strauss, Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance. That report states 
the cost of producing armor under the most favorable conditions 
of a plant, running full time, to be $262.79 per ton. 

Mr. President, that cost was arrived at in conjunction with 
the people who are running these plants, and largely as the 
result of information that was given by them. The committee 
had at their command the reports and experience of Govern- 
ment inspectors, who were stationed at these plants, with full 
privilege of inspecting the operations and the product while 
armor was being manufactured. The representative of the 
Bethlehem Manufacturing Co., who prepared and presented 
these tables and put them in evidence, under oath says that this 
$262.79 fairly represents the cost of making armor under the 
conditions stated. Mr. Dinkey, the representative of the Mid- 
vale people, later on, when testifying upon the subject of cost, 
made the same assertion. They both agreed with and indorsed 
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the conclusions which were arrived at by the committee of 
which the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] was 
the chairman, and they accept, under oath, $262.79 as being a 
fair basis cost for armor under the conditions. 

Mr. President, they then go back to the Niles report, to which 
I have already referred, of 10 years ago, which is also a very 
carefully prepared report, and, taking as a basis the figures 
which he has used, show the increase there would be in the cost 
for a plant running two-thirds full and for a plant running 
one-third full. They then add to these costs the overhead and 
administrative costs, which were not taken into consideration 
by the Turman investigation, and give as a result the total cost 
of manufacturing armor plate in a factory running full, one 
running at two-thirds capacity, and one running at one-third 
capacity. The costs so presented of a plant running at two- 
thirds capacity amount to $367.82. 

On page 43 Mr. Grace testifies in regard to the conditions un- 
der which the Bethlehem plant would work if the present 
hypothetical naval program which is under consideration by 
Congress should be adopted—or, rather, which I wish were un- 
der consideration by Congress, for it has not yet been reported 


to the Senate or to the House. It is proposed, according to that | 


program, to build ships which will require about 113,000 tons of 
armor plate in five years. With the additional wastage, the 
total manufactured product probably would be about 120,000 
tons, which would be at the rate of some-24,000 tons per annum. 
The present capacity of the factories is something over 30,000 
tons. Assuming that, under the conditions under which they 
would then run, the cost would be $367 a ton, we then want to 
know what would be a fair price for the Government to pay for 
armor plate. 

The price at which the Government has been buying armor is 
$425 a ton. That is the price which has been paid under condi- 
tions which compelled the factories to run at about one-third 
time. I myself do not think that these concerns have been able 
to make much profit under those conditions, but it is manifest 
that they can afford to make armor plate cheaper if they have 
a larger product on which to run their works. Therefore, to- 
ward the end of the hearings, Mr. Grace wrote a letter to the 
Secretary of the Navy, which is on page 170 of the hearings, in 
which he offered to reduce the price of armor from $425 a ton 
to $395 a ton, provided the contemplated naval program were 
carried out, so as to enable him to run his factory at two-thirds 
capacity. 

We therefore have, as the testimony of Mr. Grace, a cost 
price for armor under these circumstances of $367 a ton. We 
have a proposition to sell at $395 per ton, which leaves a profit 
of $28 a ton. Now, the question is, What profit does that mean 
on the capital invested in the business? Running at two-thirds 
mi the output of the Bethlehem plant would be two-thirds of 

2,500 tons, which, they say, is their maximum capacity, or 

8352 tons. The profit on that at $28 per ton would be $233,000. 
At the figures which they have given, $233,000 is 33 per cent 
on $7,000,000, which they claim is the value of their plant. In 
the figures from which their cost of $367 a ton is made up is 
an allowance of 5 per cent as interest on the capital used in 
their business—that is, upon the $7,000,000—the value of their 
plant, and some $800,000 of working capital in the form of cash. 
That 5 per cent can be added to the 33 per cent; so, according 
to the figures which have been shown by the hearings as to the 
costs and profit of the Bethlehem plant, running under the con- 
ditions that would prevail if we go ahead with a naval 3 
ing program in accordance with the plan now being 
the situation would be that, after some years of running with 
little or no profit, they would receive a price which would enable 
them to have a return of 8} per cent upon the money that is 
invested in their plant. 

Mr. President, those are the figures which I have made up by 
taking the different items as given in the report of the hearings, 
On page 170 of the hearings we find a statement of Mr. Grace's 
own expectations in regard to this. He says: 


On this basis— 


Referring to the price of $395 per ton— 
we could expect a return of 7% per cent, applicable to eisai de 
and profits. 

In other words, arriving at this point, as I did and as Mr. 
Grace does, there is a difference between us of about six-tenths 
of 1 per cent. 

Mr. President, there are scattered through the hearings 
various other bits of testimony which also give us information 
as to the cost of making armor. On page 87 we have a state- 
ment from Mr. Dinkey, that at a price of $425 a ton, the now 
prevailing price, if they could run their plants full, they would 
make a profit of 12 per cent; but that running as they do run 


that is, as they have been running lately, which is something 
over one-half, I believe, of their capacity—their profit is a little 
less than 6 per cent. 

On page 170 there is another very interesting statement 
given under oath, which may be of interest to those who think 
that these naval armor plants have been gold mines for their 
owners. I refer to the statement made by Mr. Grace, of the 
Bethlehem Co., that— 

„„ im wood & por cont Dood, Wheto tee tntereet aol 
r n m 
principal would have heen 3 — Ass — 2 3 . 

In other words, the judgment of Mr. Grace as to the value 
of this plant to them is that they would have been much better 
off if they had never built it, and had been content with the 
small return of 4 per cent upon the money which they have 
invested in it. 

Exnrarr C. 
COST OF PRODUCING ARMOR PLATE UNDER VARIOUS CONDITIONS. 
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Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON. I suppose the Senator is familiar with the 
methods by which this work is carried on by the Bethlehem 


1916. 


Steel Co. I confess I am not. Can the Senator state what pro- 
portion of their business is the manufacture of armor plate? 

Mr. LIPPITT. It is a very small proportion. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I understand it is 3 per cent. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I was going to say that my understanding of 
the Bethlehem Co.’s product—I do not know whether I am cor- 
rect or not—is that it is something over $100,000,000 a year. 
The Senator from Washington says that 3 per cent represents 
the. proportion of their armor-plate business to their total 
business 

Mr. KENYON. 
ment 

Mr. LIPPITT. Yes; I noticed that myself. 

Mr. KENYON. That the Bethlehem Steel Co. will pay 112.1 
per cent. The annual report shows earnings of $17,762,812.61 
for 1915, which would seem to indicate that the company itself 
had been doing better than the Senator figures the profits would 
be in the manufacture of armor. Now, what I want to get at 
is, how much of their business was armor-plate business? 

Mr. LIPPITT. It is relatively an insignificant amount, I 
will say to the Senator. The Senator undoubtedly, as a careful 
student of the commercial columns of the press, is perfectly 
familiar with the marvelous revolution that has happened 
within a year in the yalue of the Bethlehem Co., due to foreign 
orders. I suppose he knows that the value of the stock has 
increased from something like $30 or $40 a share to something 
over $500 a share? 

Mr. KENYON. In view of that fact, I can not understand 
the Senator’s statement that the erection of an armor plant for 
the Government would ruin the business of some of these com- 
panies. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Excuse me; I never made such a statement. 

Mr. KENYON. Well, would eliminate the armor-plate busi- 
ness of these companies. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I think it would eliminate their armor-plate 


business, 
Mr. KENYON. The Senator thinks it will do that? 
Mr. LIPPITT. I have no doubt of it. 
Mr. KENYON. Of course, it will not ruin the companies? 
Mr. LIPPITT. Not in the slightest. 
Mr. KENYON. Or affect them very materially? 
Or affect them very materially; in fact, I 


I noticed in the paper this morning a state- 


Mr. LIPPITT. 
think it is a very remarkable thing, I will say to the Senator— 
as I have studied this question—that these companies haye 
been willing to continue this business at all. I think the United 
States has been extraordinarily fortunate at this particular 
crisis in her history, if I may use that word with relation to 
affairs at the present time, to find herself with these plants in 
existence. I suppose it is nothing except the fact that they 
were valueless for scrapping that has kept them here. 

I approached this subject, I will say to the Senator, ab- 
solutely without any prejudice or knowledge of it. I came to it 
with the supposition that I should find these companies making 
a handsome return and that the question involved was how 
great a return they would be justified in receiving. As the 
result of my study, I am now profoundly convinced that not 
only have these companies not made handsome returns on this 
business, but that the price that has been paid for armor by 
the Government is utterly insufficient; and that in the public 
interest, in the interest of having established here for our use 
at all times such plants as these, it would be far better if the 
Government of the United States had paid a higher price than 
they have paid. 

Mr. KENYON. As I understand the Senator's position, then, 
it is that the establishment of an armor-plate factory would be 
detrimental to the public interest, but would not seriously affect 
the companies now making armor plate? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I have not particularly discussed the ques- 
tion of what effect it would have upon these companies, and I 
do not think it is really of very great moment in the considera- 
tion of this subject 

Mr. KENYON. No; I do not think so, either. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Because I am perfectly satisfied, looking at 
this question merely from the interest of the public, which it is 
our particular business to look at, although it is also our busi- 
ness to look at the interest of these gentlemen as a part of the 
public; but looking at it simply from the standpoint of the 
public interest of the great American people, excluding these 
particular manufacturers, I should think it would be a very 
shortsighted policy, indeed, which would undertake the hazards 
and the risks of Government manufacture where we have the 
manufacture of this very important article now being carried 
on for us by some of the most distinguished ironmasters in the 
world. We have all of their great experience at our service; 
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we have their patriotism at our service; and I believe that the 
Government in this bill is proposing a very foolish project. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, the argument has been made 
here, I am sure, that this would very materially injure the 
business of these manufacturers; but I take it now, from the 
Senator's argument, that that would be almost a negligible 
matter. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, these are very large concerns, 
One of these manufacturers, I think, is the Carnegie plant, 
which I believe is owned by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. The United States Steel Corporation has had its one- 
third of these orders, which amount to in the neighborhood of 
4,000 tons, at $425 a ton. What would that be? The total prod- 
uct of the United States Steel Corporation last year, I saw in 
the paper a few days ago, was something over $500,000,000. Of 
course, as compared with the great volume of the business of 
that company, this is not a vitally important thing, nor is it with 
the Bethlehem Co. With the Midvale Co. it is much more im- 
portant, because they are not so large a concern; but the im- 
portant point is this: Their property is part of the wealth of 
the United States. When we take the statistics of the Census 
Bureau to arrive at how much the wealth of the country has 
grown, and we read with pride that it has grown a certain 
number of millions or hundreds of millions or even billions of 
dollars, we must remember that that wealth is made up of the 
detailed items of the possessions of every man and corporation 
and farmer in the whole country, and this is part of that wealth. 
If we destroy it, if the United States taxes its people to raise 
another $20,000,000 of fresh money to put into this business— 
and in my opinion it will cost not less than $20,000,000—and if 
at the same time we are destroying twenty or thirty millions 
of dollars of other property which is already in existence, then 
the cost of this project to the people of the United States is not 
$20,000,000, but it is $50,000,000, for they have destroyed what 
they have merely to get something else that is no better in its 

lace. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator another 
question along that line? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON, I do not want to see any industry destroyed, 
but the Senator has said that the enlarged naval program will 
require a great deal more armor plate to be manufactured than 
has been manufactured before. Now, if these companies have 
gotten along reasonably well—and I imagine they have; they 
seem to have declared pretty good dividends—— 

Mr. LIPPITT. The Bethlehem Co. never declared a divi- 
dend, as the Senator probably knows, until this year. 

Mr. KENYON. But 112 per cent on the common stock is a 
pretty good dividend; is it not? 


Mr. LIPPITT. It is a good start, certainly. 

Mr. KENYON. We think so in our part of the country. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Even in manufacturing districts we think it 
is a fair start. 

Mr. KENYON, I should judge it was; and that was on the 
common stock. 

Mr. LIPPITT. But the Senator, of course, knows that that 


is due to war conditions. 

Mr. KENYON. Now, with this increased armament that must 
come in an increased Navy there will be that much more armor 
plate to be manufactured. This factory of the Government can 
not manufacture all of this armor plate. Why, then, can not 
these companies go ahead and manufacture practically as much 
as they ever have made before? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Why, Mr. President, not only this proposed 
manufactory of the Government can not manufacture all of our 
armor plate, but it can not manufacture any of it. 

Mr. KENYON. Then why do they object? 

Mr. LIPPITT. It can not manufacture any of it, because if 
we are going to build a Navy at all—and I believe we should— 
then we are just as apt to need it five months from to-day as we 
are five years from to-day. 

Mr. KENYON. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. LIPPITT. And I believe that the Navy ought to be con- 
structed to whatever size we believe is adequate in the most 
rapid way in which the resources of this country will enable it 
to be built. I should hope it would all be built inside of five 
years, and I think it is possible to do it if the proper measures 
are taken to do it. Now, this Government plant will not be built 
in five years—— 

Mr. KENYON. Then this Government plant will not affect 
it at all. 

Mr. LIPPITT. This Government plant will not supply one 
single armor plate to any vessel which is going to be launched 
within five years from this minute, I am sure; but the real an- 
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swer to the Senator’s question is this: After this particular emer- 
gency has passed by, after we have, under some rush and the use 
of all our facilities, constructed and put into operation such a 
Navy as we may decide upon, then there comes along merely the 
yearly building that is necessary for the reproduction of what 
may be destroyed or abandoned. That has averaged for the last 
10 years about 13,000 tons a year. The capacity of this Gov- 
ernment plant, if the requirements of this bill are conformed to, 
will be not less than 20,000 tons per annum. Therefore, when 
those conditions arrive at the end of five years, the Government 
plant will be able to take eare of all the armor that there will 
be a demand for. Naturally, the Government is going to run its 
own armor plant. What, then, will be the condition? These 
people will dismantle their plants. We can not expect them to 
keep them insured and painted and watched for years for noth- 
ing, with no chance of use. I presume the land, if nothing else, 
will be of some use to them. Therefore what we are doing by 
this bill is to destroy what we have, which is the best in the 
world—the very best in the whole world, the testimony here in 
all these various reports agrees. They say that the armor plate 
which is manufactured in these plants is better than that which 
is manufactured anywhere else in the world. They say that the 
tests are higher. Not one of them questions it. 

It was said away back there by Admiral O’Neil in 1900. It 
was said—I am going to read it to you in a minute—in the Niles 
report of 1906. It was said by the witnesses here a few days 
ago in Washington. It is not only the best quality, but we buy 
it at the lowest price at which any nation in the world is able 
to get it, and we have done it for more than 10 years. We are 
going to destroy the best plants in the world, so far as any testi- 
mony goes that has been presented before this body, and substi- 
tute the doubtful experiment of a Government plant, run by 
people who have had no experience in the armor business, but 
who we hope will develop it at the expense of the Government. 

Mr. GALLINGER and Mr. NEWLANDS addressed the Chair. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been unavoidably kept from the 
Chamber in attendance upon a committee meeting. As I entered 
I understood the Senator to say that we would need more armor 
in the future than we have in the past. As I understand, this 
armor is almost exclusively used in battleships. Does the Sen- 
ator think we are going to authorize more than two battleships 
this year? . 

Mr. LIPPITT. Oh, Mr. President, I am looking at the present 
naval situation with almost a broken heart. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I had hoped that I was coming down to a 
session of Congress whose first business—the business that would 
take precedence of any other before this body—would be to pro- 
vide this country with an adequate Navy. I stand here, sir, 
after three months and a half, and know that there has not been 
one single report as yet made upon what seems to me to be a 
vital subject. 

Mr, GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I join with 
the Senator in the feeling that nothing has yet been done; but 
my impression is that the addition to the Navy will be largely in 
battle cruisers and in the smaller class of ships—submarines and 
ships of that type—rather than in battleships. I would gladly 
vote for more than two battleships, but I hardly think it is the 
prog: um of the majority to authorize more than two during the 
coming year; so that we will probably not need more armor 
than we require at the present time, and private companies are 
fully equipped to furnish it. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I will say that I was using the terms that 
had been used by the Secretary of the Navy as to the require- 
ments of armor, provided a certain naval program went through, 
und I was presenting to the Senate the evidence as to what 
profit these manufacturing plants would make if that was the 
ease. If less armor than that is required this construction by 
the Government of a $20,000,000 plant is still more of an 
absurdity. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

Mr. LIPPITT. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The Senator has probably discussed 
already the subject I wish to inquire about, but I had not the 
good fortune to hear him. I wish to inquire as to the estimate 
of the Seeretary of the Navy, assuming that his proposed pro- 
gram is carried out, regarding the tonnage requirements of 
armor plate during the next five years, say. I understand that 
the Secretary of the Navy has made out a program covering a 
period of five years. 

Mr. LIPPITT. It requires 113,000 tons of armor plate, dis- 
tributed over five years, or with wastage, perhaps 120,000 tons 
an average annual consumption of, say, 24,000 tons. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Now may I ask the Senator what the 
capacity of the existing plants is? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Thirty thousand tons. 

Mr. NHWLANDS. So that the existing plants are able to 
supply that demand and more? 

Mr. LIPPITT. It is claimed that if this naval program 
goes through they will not run at much over two-thirds of their 
capacity; and yet the distinguished colleagues of the Senator 
over on that side of the Chamber propose to build an unlimited 
plant. The only provision in regard to it is that it shall produce 
not less than 20,000 tons a year. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. And the total requirement is 24,000 tons? 

Mr. LIPPITT. The total requirement is about 24,000 tons 
per annum; but that plant will not have anything to do with 
that requirement. This plant will not be in operation for 
three or four years, and no battleship equipped with armor pro- 
duced in this Government plant could possibly be afloat five 
years from now; so it has nothing to do with this program. 
It only looks to the future. It is simply a statement to these 
gentlemen who are engaged in this business that just as soon 
as the United States ean do so it is going to put them out of 
business. In the meantime it is going to depend upon them for 
this very important thing of the armor that is going on its 
battleships. What we ought to do is to give them every pos- 
sible encouragement to go into the most extensive experiments 
they could think of that would be valuable to improve that 
armor. That is what they have been continually doing in the 
past. Instead of encouraging them to do that, so that we might 
have a Navy of the very best quality, we are telling them that 
just as soon as we have gotten all we can out of them we are 
going to throw them into the dump heap. It is not business 
in my part of the country. It may be in the West. p 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I wish to ask whether or not tħe existing 
plants for the manufacture of armor plate ean be used for any- 
thing else? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Nothing at all. When they are not making 
armor plate they are shut up. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Can the Senator state what has been the 
total cost of these plants that produce 24,000 tons per annum? 

Mr. LIPPITT. The total cost of them is in excess of their 
present inventory valuation, because a large amount of ma- 
chinery has been thrown away on account of its being replaced 
by improved machinery. The present reproduction value of 
these plants would probably be in the neighborhood of $25,000,000. 
; Mr. GALLINGER. It has been put as high as $30,000,000, 

Mr. LIPPITT. And it has been put as high as $30,000,000. 
The Bethlehem people, who have the largest plant, say that they 
inventoried their plant for their own purposes at $7,000,000, 
but they say it could not be reproduced at that price. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Assuming that to-morrow the Government 
itself should be able to enter upon the manufacture of armor 
plate sufficient to meet the requirements of its entire Navy, to 
what use could those plants be put, whose reproductive value 
would be, I will say, $80,000,000? 

Mr. LIPPITT. No use whatever. They would be destroyed. 
Oh, they could be scrapped, of course, and the material could be 
used at the value of scrap material, and I presume some small 
portions of them might be converted; but they would have to be 
substantially scrapped. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. 
could they not? 

Mr. LIPPITT. No; I am told that they could not. If the 
Senator will take the trouble to look at this report and simply 
to look at these pictures that are in it, showing the enormous 
size of the units that have to be used in this industry, he will 
see they have to be able to handle single pieces of iron that 
weigh over 300,000 pounds. It is no piano wire that is being 
made when you are handling units of that kind. These pictures 
show some of these immense ingots, and will give the Senator 
some idea of the enormous size of the buildings and the special 
kinds of buildings that have to be used for this purpose. It is a 
special plant. 

Mr. President, I have now diseussed the question of costs. I 
want to say just a word, while I am on this question of prices, 
in regard to one point which has been frequently referred to in 
this debate, and which has been referred to by the Senator 
from Massachusetts—a point that I think anybody considering 
this subject should put in the foremost part of his considera- 
tion of it—and that is the fact of the comparative price paid 
for armor by the United States and by these foreign countries. 

Mr. NHWLANDS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island further yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Certainly. 


I presume the buildings could be used, 
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Mr. NEWLANDS. I should like to ask the Senator what has 
been the highest and what the lewest price charged by these 
armor-plate plants for armor plate? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, on page T of the hearings the 
Senator will find the priees charged each year from 1887 down 


to 1915. I believe they vary from $520, as my eye runs over 
them, to one year when they were $346; 1906 was the year 
in which the price was the lowest, and since then it was $420 
until 1913, when the eight-hour law went into effect, which added 
50 per cent to the cost of the labor employed in these factories, 
and the price went up to $454. It is now at $425, and the com- 
panies. offer to make the armor under the new conditions of 
ndequate employment at $895. 

When I was interrupted, Mr. President, I was just starting 
to call attention to the comparative prices in this eountry and 
abrond; and it is such an illuminating suggestion, when you 
remember the different prices of labor in this country and in 
these foreign countries, the different conditions under which 
manufacturing has been carried on in this new country, that 
to my mind it is a very weighty consideration. 

In the Niles report of 1906, on page 18, there is a little his- 
tory on this subject of foreign prices. It says that up to 1896 
the prices paid for armor in this country were about 25 per 
cent higher than the prices abroad; that in 1896, 20 years ago, 
the prices in this country were closely on a par with those 
abroad; and it furnishes a table of the prices in existence at 
the time of this report, in 1906, 10 years ago. That was the year 
when the United States bought its armor at the lowest price it 
ever paid for it, 8346. But even taking the present price of 
$425, it shows that we were paying more than $250.a ton less 
than it was costing England at that time. It cost England $681. 
We were paying $250 less than it cost France. We were paying 
$125 a ton less than it cost Germany, and $225 a ton less than it 
cost Italy—just one-half, in fact. 

Mr. President, the conditions that existed at that time of our 
buying our armor at only about one-half what was paid by for- 
eign nations have continued to this time. On page 7 of the com- 
mittee hearings there is also a statement of the prices paid here 
and abroad for armor, which I will ask permission ‘to have 
printed in connection with my remarks, without reading. It 
shows that we are practically to-day, as we have been for 10 
years back, buying armor at a materially lower price than any 
other first-class nation in the world, or in fact any nation in the 
world. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Norris in the chair). 
the absence of objection, it will be so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Prices which different Governments pay for armor plate as shown by the 
ate ee compiled in the office of the Naval Affairs Committee 
of the Senate, 


PRICES PAID FOR ARMOR BY PRINCIPAL NAVAL POWERS. 


In 


Same as in last Yearbook; no new information. 


Mr. LIPPITT. We next come to the question of quality. 
After all is said and done that is the one matter that we ought 
to benr in mind in considering this subject. It is not a vital 
matter to the United States whether they pay $25 or $30 or $50 
a ton more or less for their armor. It is a very vital matter 
whether or not they get the best quality. I simply want to call 
attention to the uniform testimony, running all through these 
reports, away back to 1898, 18 years ago, of approval of the 
quality of the armor that has been put upon the ships of the 
American Navy, given by representatives of the Navy Depart- 
ment and representatives of the Government in various ways. 

I have here, from the- testimony of Admiral O’Neil,-who was 
then the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, on February 2, 1898, 
a very elaborate statement, covering several pages, of armor 
tests abroad made by various nations, giving all the details of 
them; and he then sums up as follows: 

My convictions are that the armor manufactured in this eountr 


y is 
fully equal to the best service armor as manufactured abroad; that the 
tests heretofore applied have been such as to secure a high standard, 


and that they are as severe as those heretofore applied abroad, and 
represent more fully the actual quality of the armor supplied. 


He goes on, in other language, approving the quality of our 
armor, 

Again, in the Niles report, on November 16, 1906, when Mr. 
Truman H. Newberry was Acting Secretary of the Navy, on 
page 26, it is said: 


The board finds that in no other country are the requirements of in- 
spection and ballistic tests more severe than in the United States, and 
in most instances are distinctly less so. The methods of inspection 
and test differ widely, Here the manufacture of each individual plate 
is under constant surveillance of Government inspecto: and ri- 
odically during the course of manufacture plates are ected from 
small lots of and service plates for ballistic test as repre- 
sentative of the armor made, In most foreign countries the manu- 
facturer submits sample plates that haye withstood certain ballistic 
tests, The purchaser makes a selection ef the quality of armor de- 
sired from ese sample plates, and the manufacturer endeavors to 
7 870 oe given with armor of the same quality as that in the se- 
ec plate. 


Then, again, in the present hearings, simply duplicating the 
testimony that has appeared here at intervals over the last 16 
years, on page 41, Mr. Grace says: 


I do not think there is any question about the quality of armor that 
the United States Government is receiving. 


And soon. Mr. President, I will ask that these extracts, show- 
ing the high quality of American armor, be printed in my remarks 
without reading them in full. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

QUALITY, 
(Feb. 2, 1898, Senate hearing; O'Neil.) 

After an elaborate statement of armor tests abroad, sums up: My 
convictions are that the armor manufactured in country is fully 
equal to the best service armor as manufactured abroad; that the tests 
heretofore applied have been such as to secure a high standard; and that 
they are as severe as those heretofore applied abroad and represent more 
fully the actual quality of the armor supplied. More so t does the 
method of testing in 5 toe in England ; t the armor presented in this 
country would bave withstood tests considerably more severe than those 
to which it was subjected; and that the tests are and have been rea- 
sonable to the contractors and so drawn as to carefully protect the 
interests of the Goyernment. In the specifications recently prepared 
which it is proposed te use in case of future contracts, a new table of 
one has been inserted making the tests more severe than hereto- 

ore.” 


(Niles report, Nov. 16, 1906; 8 H. Newberry, Acting Secretary. 
P. 26, 


The board finds that in no other country are the requlrements of in- 
spection and ballistic tests more severe than in the United States, and 
in most instanees are distinctly less so. The methods of inspection and 
test differ widely. Here the manufacture of each individual plate is 
under constant surveillance of Government inspectors and periodically 
during the course of manufacture plates are selected from small lots of 

hed and service plates for ballistic test as representative of the 
armor made. In most foreign countries the manufacturer submits sam- 
ple plates that have withstood certain ballistic tests. The purchaser 
makes a selection of the quality of armor desired from these sample 
plates, and the manufacturer endeavors to — order given with armor 
of the same quality as that in the selected te. 
(Present bearings, p. 41; Mr. Grace.) 

I do not think there as any sores about the quality of armor that 
the United States Government receiving. They have a higher speci- 
fication than any foreign country that we know of to-day. We are 
5 in other words, armor quate to the highest specifica- 
tions. You take England, for instance. They make an armor plate, sub- 
mit it to the Government, and if it is satisfactory the Government says, 
Make the rest like that plate.” We make 600 tons of armor in a group, 
and submit the whole group to the United States Government, and they 
select the rest plate out of it to the best of their knowledge.. 
It occur to me along that line that if this industry was controlled 
absolutely by the United States Government you would have the pur- 
chaser inspecting its own products and accepting it for use. I can not 
outs conceive that they would be as rigid in making condemnations as 

ey are with a private manufacturer. 

(Niles report, p. 28.) 

The chief and all-important exponent of the quality of armor is its 
ballistic resistance against actual attack by gun fire, and the incr 
demands upon manufacturers in this regard have been the incentive to 
them and to others to experiment with new methods of manufacture. 
With every increase in ballistic resistance demanded has come to the 
manufacturer a certain increase in the cost of production. The value 
of material has increased and the difficulties of manufacture multiplied 
while the rate and certainty of production has pine keci: lessened. In 
no branch of steel making 5 greater nicety of manipulation and treat- 
ment required than in the production of armor plate. 5 


Mr. LIPPITT. Another very important consideration in this 
matter is the cost of the plant that it is proposed to build. 
There is proyided in the bill an appropriation of $11,000,000. 
The Secretary is not limited to that $11,000,000, and there is 
no evidence of any kind presented to show that that will be 
the maximum cost of the plant. On the contrary, there is 
ample evidence from a number of different sources to demon- 
strate that the plant will cost very much more. In fact, the 
Tillman report itself, from which that figure of $11,000,000 is 
taken, says on page T: 


It is mot considered that these estimates are sufficiently accurate 
to enable the erection of such a plant to be proceeded with, * + =+ 


Before proceeding with the erection of a plant, a well-known con- 
sulting engineer, familiar with this class of work and with the layin, 
out of a factory, should be consulted. 
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In other words, the report itself is not sufficiently confident 
of its figures to advise that they be accepted as final. Those 


figures were made up about a year ago, Since then, as every- 
body knows, there has been an enormous increase in the price 
of steel products. I came across a memorandum here a day 
or two ago in the Boston News Bureau which stated that on 
many steel products to-day the price in Pittsburgh was the 
highest that was ever known. 

But we have other testimony on this question of plant cost. 
Mr. Grace, of the Bethlehem Co., on page 140, referring to 
the cost of this plant, says that he had his engineers prepare 
an estimate of what it would cost to build a plant of 20,000 
tons, and that, while he had it not then with him and could 
not give the exact figures, “it is somewhere between $14,000,000 
and $15,000,000.” 

He said at another place, on page 171, that plants as estimated 
by the Tillman committee can not be built at this time for 
anything like the figures they have submitted. 

He also says that “we just as firmly believe that in a Gov- 
ernment-operated plant armor can not be made, even by run- 
ning the plant full, for $262 a ton.” 

Mr. Dinkey, who represents the Midvale people, at page 139, 
testified that an estimate that called for the construction of 
a 20,000-ton plant for $11,000,000 “would have to overrun 
a very great deal.” 

Mr. President, nobody has appeared in favor of the construc- 
tion of this plant anywhere as a witness before the committee 
except the Secretary of the Navy and Admiral Strauss. The 
testimony of the Secretary of the Navy is that we ought not 
to build a plant of over 10,000 tons capacity. He repeated that 
several times. His original estimates were for a plant of 
10,000 tons capacity. 

This committee has given us no information of any kind 
to show why they have recommended a plant of 20,000 tons 
instead of one of 10,000 tons. They simply say “it suffices to 
say.” That is all the knowledge we have on the subject. The 
committee declares it suffices to say that the majority of the 
committee are in favor of this plan. 

Admiral Strauss in his testimony was asked what the benefit 
would be to the Government of haying this plant, and on page 
145 he replied: 

If the private firms will furnish armor at a fair profit, and will 
continue to do so under all conditions, I see no especial advantage 
to the Government in going into the business. It all depends upon 
what the fair price is. 

Senator Penrose. Is it only a question of price? Is that the only 
question now that is disturbing the Government? 

Admiral Srravuss. I think so. 

Senator Penrose. Would it not be unfortunate if the Government 
went into this business and the private concerns went out, not only 
for the progress of the art but for the needs of the Government? 

Admiral Strauss. I think it is well for the Government to have 
competition in producing munitions as, well as anyone else. I think 
Government factories need competition in order to stir them on, both 
as to quality and price. 

In other words, the testimony of the only expert witness who 
appeared in favor of this bill is that there is no benefit to the 
Government except a question of price, and that, of course, is 
a matter that might very reasonably be arranged by special 
negotiations between the Secretary of the Navy and the owners 
of these plants. As I have already said, they have, in con- 
sideration of existing conditions, expressed their willingness 
to reduce their price from $425 to $395 a ton. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. LIPPITT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator has stated that the only object 
testified to by experts on behalf of the Government was as to 
the question of cost. He will find, on page 146—— 

Mr. LIPPITT. If the Senator will allow me, he is going to 
refer to Admiral Strauss’s correction. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I meant to say, but forgot it in reading the 
testimony, that on a page farther on Admiral Strauss said that 
he wished to correct his testimony saying that the only benefit 
to the Government would be in the price by saying that he 
thought also there might be some additional knowledge gained 
in regard to the quality of the plate. 

I think that is what the Senator referred to. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; that is it. He says also the Govern- 
ment plan will probably improve the quality of the armor. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Does he say probably“? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will read it, so as to be exact, if the 
Senator will permit me: 

I would like to amend the answer and , besides the advantage of 
cost, if we had a Government plant we would be able to set a pace as 
to quality—I think there is a chance of that—that we would able 
to make better demands as to quality. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I think there is a “chance,” he says. 


Mr. PITTMAN. I used the word “ probably.” 


Mr. LIPPITT. He scarcely used the word “probably.” I 
admit there is a chance of it, but I think there is a much 
greater chance that with the Government project it will be 
worse than they are now getting. Of course, it is manifest to 
anybody who will give this a minute’s consideration that when 
the Government makes all its armor under the control of 
the Navy Department and then tests that armor, also under 
the control of the Navy Department, there may be a little 
desire to pass that armor without being too critical. We would 
always have the fear back in our hearts that perhaps some- 
thing had been overlooked lest there should be a scandal in 
the Navy Department. When this armor is made by a private 
individual and tested by the representatives of the purchaser, 
who have only one undivided interest, and that is to get the 
best quality possible, we know, as far as human ingenuity can 
provide for it, that we have surrounded it with the very best 
test that can be applied. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I will, with pleasure. 

Mr. TILLMAN, The Senator has not read the investigation 
of 1895 and 1896 in this business, when Carnegie and Schwab 
acknowledged they had put off blowhole armor and all sorts 
of trash. I will get the report. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I know all about that. I have the report. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Why did you not mention it, then? 

Mr. LIPPITT. The Senator had already mentioned it in 
one of his illuminating addresses on the subject. 

Mr. TILLMAN. But the Senator was proceeding to say 
that a private individual would never put off any fraud on the 
Government. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I do not think I said that. 

Mr. TILLMAN. That is the substance. 

Mr. LIPPITT. It was not the substance or the essence or 
anything like what I said. What I said was that if they at- 
tempted to do it we would have the best guaranty that human 
ingenuity could devise in knowing that it would be inspected 
by the very department that had one undivided interest. The 
Senator refers to one particular case. I do not know of any 
occasion in this discussion for reviving the scandals of the last 
century. That occurred 20 years ago. But as long as the Sen- 
ator wants to bring it up, I will state that what happened there 
was that charges were made against, I think, the Carnegie plant 
that there had been u conspiracy between the inspectors of the 
Government and the employees of the plant, so that some bad 
armor had been passed on the Government; that the Govern- 
ment employees and the employees of the plant had been work- 
ing together. Congress passed a resolution fining the company 
for its operation. I presume it was of very doubtful legality. 
Anyway, for some reasons that were conclusive and satisfactory, 
the only Democratic President who has ever sat in the presi- 
dential chair in whose sincerity the American people had entire 
confidence remitted that fine and said it was not justifiable. 
The fine was not paid because the President said it ought not 
to be paid. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. POMERENE. It has been stated several times on the 
floor of the Senate that one of these companies, at least, threat- 
ened that if the Government constructed an armor-plate plant 
they would immediately raise the price of armor plate $200 a 
ton. If these companies are likely to take advantage of the 
Government in its extremity and increase the price of armor 
plate $200 a ton, or perhaps 50 per cent over and above what 
they are getting now, what assurance have we that they will 
not take advantage of the Government in the matter of the 
quality of the armor plate? 

Mr. LIPPITT. We have this security, that the armor plate 
is passed by a Government inspector who is in the works at any 
and all times and has a chance to inspect every plate. 

Mr. POMERENE. Does not the Senator think that if the 
Government went to the expense of putting up an armor plant 
and was manufacturing armor plate it would see to it that 
there were experts there to look after the Government's interests 
just as well as if it was manufactured by a private concern? 

Mr. LIPPITT. No; I do not. ; 

Mr. POMERENE. Well, I must differ from the Senator. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I have just stated my belief on that point. I 
do not know whether the Senator has just come in or whether 
he was here at the time. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; I think I heard the Senator's state- 
ment. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Of course, in one case thére is the same mas- 
ter to both men, the Secretary of the Navy. In the other case 
the interests are not combined in any way. 
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Mr. POMERENE. I can hardly think it would be possible 
to any very great extent, at least, that men who were in the 
employ of the United States Government would deliberately set 
about to defraud the Government by imposing upon it a quality 
of armor plate which was below that required by the specifica- 
tions. It is possible but not probable. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I am delighted to know the Senator from 
Ohio has such confidence in the Government officers. 

Mr. POMERENE. In that instance they would have no pri- 
vate interest to serve whatsoever; they would be serving the 
Government itself. 

Mr, LIPPITT. If I wanted to go into that, I would like to 
open up this book and show you the opposite, but the time is 
passing and I should like to finish my remarks—— 

Mr. POMERENE. Will the Senator 

Mr. LIPPITT. If the Senator from Ohio will allow me, I 
wish he would give this question of quality as manufactured in 
private plants and in Government his very best thought. This 
is not a partisan question; it is a business question, a very im- 
portant business question; and I do not think it is necessary 
for us to stand and discuss it here, either I as a Republican or 
you as a Democrat. I hope it is not. 

But what I want the Senator to think of is this, that in these 
private plants it so happens that in the overseeing departments 
there is the greatest ability that has even been known in that in- 
dustry. Mr. Schwab, at the head of the Bethlehem plant, and 
Judge Gary, at the head of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, are recognized as foremost experts in those industries, 
They have under them an almost unlimited staff, who are ex- 
perimenting in iron manufacture of all kinds, not merely in 
iron manufacture for the purpose of making armor plate, but 
for the purpose of meeting very many other important and deli- 
cate requirements. Does it not stand to the Senator's reason—it 
does to mine—that the opportunity for improvement in armor 
in the hands of such men who are constantly experimenting in 
other similar directions might be much greater than in the 
hands of men who had no opportunity to experiment except in 
one direction? I can not imagine that there is anything in the 
Government uniform which makes a man’s intelligence so much 
greater that with less opportunity he can produce better results. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, there can be no difference 
between the Senator and myself upon the one proposition that 
we want the very best quality of armor plate we can get. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Irrespective of cost. 

Mr. POMERENE. Unquestionably. I have not any objec- 
tion fo any plant making a reasonable amount of money. That 
does not disturb me. But I have been satisfied, from the inves- 
tigation I haye made on this subject, that the Government has 
been at times at least paying vastly more than it should pay. 
I can not understand 

Mr. LIPPITT. What time—— 

Mr. POMERENE. Just a moment. I can not understand 
why an American firm that has grown up and prospered under 
the American Government could charge a foreign Government 
less for its armor plate than it does the home Government. 
That is one of the things that has appealed to me and has had 
very great force with me. I deny the political morals, the busi- 
ness morals of any firm that will come to the Government and 
make a threat that it will charge $200 a ton more for armor 
plate than it is eharging now. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, just at that point 

Mr. POMERENE. Just a moment. 

Mr. LIPPITT. When did that occur? r 

Mr. POMERENE. I have been informed 

Mr. LIPPTITT. One of these 

Mr. POMERENE. I have been informed by two members 
of the committee that this threat was made in the committee 
room itself. 

Mr. LIPPITT. In looking over the testimony, I do not find it. 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not know that it appears there. I 
have accepted the statement of Senators in whom I have every 
confidence, and that is the statement that they made. 

Mr. LIPPITT. You have more confidence in their state- 
ment than in this record? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I ean settle that matter right here. Here 
is the evidence, if the Senator from Rhode Island will hear it, 

Mr. LIPPTTT. All right. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I send to the desk and ask to have read 


the marked 
Mr. LIPPITT. Just wait one minute. How long is that? 
Mr. TILLMAN. It is very short, but this is the purport. It 


is the testimony of the correspondent of the Manufacturers’ 
Record of Baltimore, a reputable journal. If the Senator will 
allow me 

Mr. LIPPITT. I will not. 

Mr. TILLMAN. You do not believe in it? 


Mr. LIPPITT. I do not know anything about newspaper 


Mr. TILLMAN. It is not a newspaper. It is a business 
magazine. The Senator has been discussing business men's in- 
tegrity and honor and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will the Senator allow this to be read? 

Mr. LIPPITT. No. Now, Mr. President 

Mr. TILLMAN. I will put it in later. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I hope you will. 

Mr. OLIVER. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. LIPPITT. In just one minute and then I will yield. 
The Senator from South Carolina when these gentlemen ap- 
peared before his committee, under the protest of the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE], took the unusual 
course of swearing every one of these witnesses. He refused 
to aecept any of their testimony unless it was sworn testimony. 
That is a very unusual thing in a congressional hearing, though 
it is not unprecedented. He now wants me to accept something 
in a magazine which is not a newspaper. I do not know any- 
thing about that. It is not official in any way. He tries to 
make out that it is the testimony of these people. He can put 
it in in his own time. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Senator is very “unfair and unjust, too. 
I have tried to make out nothing. I have asked if you did not 

ize the Manufacturers’ Record as a reputable magazine, 
one to be relied on? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I suppose it is. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Say yes or no. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I do not have to say yes or no. 

Mr. TILLMAN. You do not have to, but fairness and de- 
cency demand that you shall say yes or no. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The Senator must be very careful. As to 
what decency demands, I am to judge, and not he. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I apologize to the Senator. 

Mr. LIPPITT. That is all right. I will say to the Senator 
that I know very little about the Manufacturers’ Record. 

Mr. TILLMAN. It is a business magazine devoted to the 
development of southern industries. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I say I have very little knowledge of it, but 
the knowledge I do have leads me to believe it is a publication 
of high standing. But I do not care to accept that sort of 
testimony. 

Mr. OLIVER rose. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I just wish to say that I am 
rather sorry to see the Senator refuse to allow the Senator 
from South Carolina to say anything he wants about this, 
because he is the sponsor for the bill, and this is the first time— 
at the eleventh hour—when he has risen in advocacy of it since 
it has been reported, and it is the first time anybody has wished 
to present any argument in its favor. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, that is very unkind of my 
friend from Pennsylvania, because he knows my health is so 
poor that I can not do much debating. 

Mr. OLIVER. I am not reflecting on the Senator from South 
Carolina. I am reflecting upon everybody who has proposed to 
crowd through this important measure—this unprecedented 
revolutionary measure—without even the form of debating it 
upon its merits. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. LIPPITT. If the Senator will allow me, the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] brought up a subject, which we 
were diverted from a minute ago, in regard to 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It was with relation to that I desire to 
remind the Senator of something. It is only a short time 
ago—— 

Mr. LIPPITT. In regard to the question of foreign selling? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Then, if the Senator will allow me 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator will yield to me very- 
kindly, only a short time ago the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Longe], on the floor of the Senate to-day made an open 
declaration that if the Government went on and constructed 
this armor-plate factory the private manufacturers would un- 
doubtedly raise the price of their armor. 

Mr. LIPPITT. No; he did not say that. He said that they 
would undoubtedly be justified in raising it, and that is very 
5 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; he defended it. I think tuat is the 
evident mea 

Mr. LIPPITT. He did not know anything about what the 
manufacturers would do—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That the Government of the United States 
would be in a plight to get armor, and that the private manu- 
facturers would raise the price 
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Mr. LIPPITT. No; that they would be justified in raising it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Let me finish. That they would raise 
the price $200 a ton. In reply to that I called attention to the 
fact that if they did that the United States could defend itself 
by purchasing armor from abroad. So that evidently was the 
meaning of what the Senator from Massachusetts said. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE] is about the Chamber somewhere. He was here a few 
minutes ago. It was he who made the statement. 

Mr. OLIVER. Will the Senator allow me just a moment? 
I think I can settle this thing so far as the intention of one of 
the manufacturers is concerned. I am authorized by one of 
these concerns, whose representative visited me a day or two 
ago, to say that that concern has no intention whatever of mak- 
ing any change in the price at which it proposes to sell armor 
plate to the Government, no matter what the action should be 
with regard to this bill; that they will sell it at the same price 
at which they would have sold it if the legislation had not been 
enacted. That comes direct to me from the management of 
the Midvale Steel Co. ` 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
sane. x 

Mr. LIPPITT. And very patriotic. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is a very sensible, a very sane, and a 
very patriotic statement; but it utterly disposes of the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts that we should not 
construct this plant because we would be in a desperate strait 
to get armor. 

Mr. OLIVER. He supplemented that statement also by say- 
ing under ordinary conditions he thought that they would be 
justified in adding to the price such sum as would partially 
compensate them for rendering their plants useless by this 
legislation, but considering the position in which the country 
stood to-day he did not believe it would be a patriotic move, 
and that this legislation would make no difference in the 
price at which at present they would furnish armor plate to the 
Government. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I should like to say just a word in reply to 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE], who seems to be very 
much impressed by the fact that at certain times in the history 
of the last 20 years armor plate has been sold abroad by some 
of these companies at a less price than it was then being sold 
to the United States Government. I presume the Senator from 
Ohio knows all the circumstances which accompanied those 
sales. He probably knows, if he does not I should like to im- 
press upon him the fact, that those sales were advertising sales, 
sample sales, made for the purpose of seeing whether the 
plants that were idle from the lack of demand on the part of 
the only consumer in this country, the National Government, 
could find an outlet abroad. They sold small quantities just 
the snme as a dry goods dealer here in Washington. If you 
should write to Woodward & Lothrop a letter saying that you 
want a sample of shirting it would be sent to you for nothing. 
In the same way they sent off samples abroad to see if they 
could build up a business. That is the only way, as a rule, in 
which a new merchant is able to get his goods into the hands 
of the consumer. It is not selling as a regular thing great 
quantities of material to other parties. In one case where this 
was done, in the case of Russia 

Mr, POMERENE. At $249 a ton, 

Mr. LIPPITT. The price of the first lot they sent was $249 
a ton, and then they got as a result of that a price of $524 a 
ton, which was very much greater than they were charging 
this Government for the armor. 

Mr. POMERENE. Does the Senator mean to say that they 
sold a sample to Russia for $249 a ton and then they later made 
a larger shipment at over $500 per ton? 

Mr. LIPPITT. They made a shipment a little later at $549 
a ton. So the Senator will find on page 12 of the hearings—— 

Mr. POMERENE. I have page 151. I was referring to the 
testimony of the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. LIPPITT. On page 12 the Senator will find a full 
record of it. I should like to have that paper printed with my 
remarks as illustrating the trifling character of the Government 
business and the nature of it. 

Mr, POMERENE. I can not well understand why a manu- 
facturer would sell a sample at the price of $249 a ton and 
when it came to the principal shipment charge over $500 a ton. 
It does not look quite reasonable to me. 

' Mr, LIPPITT. To me it looks very reasonable. In the first 
shipment, I have no doubt if it had been necessary they might 
have presented that first sample to the Russian Government to 
see if they could get some business there. It would have been 
good merchandising, possibly, to have done that. The Senator 
knows perfectly well that whenever a man now introduces an 
article to a discriminating purchaser it is sometimes necessary 
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for the new producer to offer him a little lower price. There 
is nothing unusual about it. j 

Mr. KENYON. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator referred in a response to an 
inquiry of the Senator from South Carolina with reference to 
the investigation made in 1894, I think it was, of the Carnegie 
Steel Co., that the subsequent fine that was imposed upon them 
for defrauding the Government in the manufacture of armor 
plate, which I think was $600,000, was remitted. Is the Sen- 
ator quite certain that the whole fine was remitted? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I took that statement from 

Mr. KENYON. My recollection is that 

Mr. LIPPITT. My authority for that is the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN]. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I wish the Senator from Rhode Island would 
get the whole speech I made on that occasion and put it in. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I have the Senator's whole speech right here. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The whole speech I made in 1897? 

Mr. LIPPITT. No. 

Mr. TILLMAN. When I opened up that fraud of the Car- 
negie CO. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I have the Senator's speech made in the Sen- 
ate here December 13, and in the course of that speech he quoted 
from a speech made at an earlier day upon the subject of ante- 
ieee scandal. He says, in regard to President Cleveland, 

— 

Mr. Carnegie was fined by the Secretary of the Navy and, by some 
hokus-pokus, this glorious President of ours, who, God be thanked, goes 
out of power in two days from now, remitted that fine. 

He remitted that fine, and he was thanking God that Presi- 
dent Cleveland, the only Democratic President they have here- 
tofore had since 1861, was about to go out of office. I do not 
know how he may feel next March. 

Mr. KENYON. I think it is a fact, however, that the fine 
was reduced to $140,000, as I remember, and that amount was 
paid; but I am not certain. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I should have made that statement, but I have 
not looked at it with care. It was not, of course, an important 
matter under present conditions and it occurred 20 years ago, 
and it has no bearing upon the present conditions of armor 
manufacture. 


Mr. President, I was talking about the cost of a plant. I 
have been interrupted so much that I am not exactly sure 
whether I covered all the points I had in my mind to analyze, 
but if I have done so I have shown to the Senate that under the 
prices the present manufacturers have proposed to the Govern- 
ment for the supply, under the conditions that are likely to 
exist in the next four years, if the naval program is carried out, 
it is a price 830 less than they have been receiving for armor 
plate under the conditions of production that have recently 
existed, and they would make a profit, according to the sworn 
figures, of 74 per cent in one method of figuring and of 83 per 
cent in another way of figuring it. 

I have shown that we have in this country armor plate of the 
very highest type sold to our Government at a materially less 
price than any other Government in the world is able to buy it 
for. I have shown that in this proposed Government plant for 
the purpose of building armor there is no indication of what it 
is going to cost; that it would be impossible for it to be pro- 
duced within such time as would enable a vessel to be added to 
our Navy, at least within five years, and I believe it would be 
nearer seven. 

I will close my remarks by simply adding to what I have 
already said the statement that it seems to me this bill is one 
of the most unwise and unnecessary from a business standpoint 
that I have ever seen presented to this body since I have been a 
member of it. 

I do not believe that under the method proposed the Govern- 
ment would save any money at all. I believe that it would 
materially imperil the vital point in connection with this whole 
subject; and that is, the quality of our armor; that we now 
have plants the quality of whose product is unquestioned; that 
that is the vital point in connection with this whole matter, 
and not the question of whether armor plate costs a few dollars 
per ton more or less. I therefore hope the bill will fail. 


APPENDIX 1, 
[Senate Report No. 115, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session.] 
MANUFACTURE OF ARMOR. 
Mr. TILLMAN, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, submitted the 
follo report, to accompany S. 1417: N 
ſommittee on Naval Affairs, to whom was refererd the bill 
(S. 1417) to erect a factory for the manufacture of armor, having had 
the pame under consideration, beg leave to report it with an amend- 
ment. 


1916. 


The relation of the United States Government to the armor-plate 
manufacturers has been a continual source of dissatisfaction to those 
Members of Congress who really do not believe in the doctrine of 
favoritism to special interests, or in the protective system at all, and a 
condition has existed little short of scandalous. From 1887, when 
Secretary Whitney made the first contract with the Bethlehem Co., to 
1015, when Secretary Daniels refused to award any contracts at all, 
investigation has followed investigation without result. 

The very nature of the armor-plate business makes such a condition 
inevitable. There is only one customer in the United States for the 
product—the Government—and the large capital required to found an 
armor plant excludes all but the largest concerns from the business, 

There are only three manufacturers of armor plate in this country, 
and the result is either a monopoly or a combine of the worst type. 
None of the conditions that tend to check monopoly are eens, he 
number of manufacturers is necessarily limited and the Government is” 
3 to buy their product, regardless of the price charged, because 
the law does not allow the Secretary of the Navy to go outside of this 
country to buy it. The manufacturers have no fear of private compe- 
tition, for there is not sufficient demand for armor to justify the en- 
trance of other pazur: The economic principle which declares that to 
increase the price of a monopolistic product beyond a certain limit 
automatically decreases the demand for it does not obtain, because the 
United States Government is compelled to armor its vessels, regardless 
of cost. It is plain that Congress can pass as many laws as it chooses 
to pass and give the Secretary of the Navy as much discretion as he 
may ask without remedying the situation. As long as present condi- 
tions continue the armor manufacturers are in a position to force the 
United States Government, in the language of the highwayman, to 
“stand and deliver.” 

‘The committee has no desire to criticize unjustly the manufacturers 
of armor plate. Ther have done no more than most other men would 
have done under similar circumstances and temptations, Men in the 
pursuit of wealth are essentially greedy and hoggish; and the pro- 
tective principle seems to have been prolific in producing some magnifi- 
cent specimens. The main fact to be borne in mind is that they have 
more power than is compatible with the public interest. Give power to 
any set of men, however excellent and honorable, and sooner or later 
5 will abuse it. Men have been built that way since the beginning 
of time. 

The history of armor-plate making in America is interesting and 
significant in view of the foregoing observations. 

The change from wooden ships to ships of iron and steel was au- 
thorized by the act of August 5, 1882, which orders— 

“That no part of this sum shall be applied to the repairs of an 
wooden ship when the estimated cost of such irs shall exceed 
ner, 5 of the estimated cost of a new ship of the same size and like 
material,” 

Secretary of the Navy W. E. Chandler really began the new Navy, 
for he made the contract with the John Roach Co. for the first four 
iron 1 Atlanta, Baltimore, Chicago, and Dolphin. The Dolphin 
is still active service as a dispatch boat, showing how thoroughly 
well it must haye been built. It is now about 33 years old. 

The next step was to get armor for these iron yessels. There was 
no armor being manufactured at all in the United States; the armor for 
the Miantonomoh having been imported from ene at a cost of about 
$550 per ton. Secretary Whitney induced the Bethlehem Co, to enter 
upen the manufacture of armor, it having one of the largest iron plants 
in the country ; and the paa agreed on varied from five to six hundred 
dollars per ton. The Bethlehem Co. and the Cleveland Rolling Mill Co. 
were the only two concerns that bid at all. Whitney did not make a 
close or tight bargain, as he knew the company must necessarily be put 
to large expense, and he was willing to allow a liberal price on that 
account. He felt that it was desirable, if not absolutely necessary, that 
we should have armor manufacturers in the United States; and his suc- 
cessor, Mr. r telt that there should be more than one concern in 
the business, and he induced the Carnegie Steel Co. to enter it. There 
was a dispute with the Carnegie Co, about the price. Mr. Carnegie in- 
sisted he must receive the same ce the Bethlehem people were get- 
ting or he would not touch it. tary Whitney further agreed for 
each pound of armor plate used he would set aside 2 cents to indemnify 
the company for any damages it aogus sustain for*infringing on certain 
patents held by the Schneider Co. France. 

Marina reason to believe the Carnegie and Bethlehem companies were 
in collusion or combination, Senator ndler offered a resolution in the 
Senate instructing the committee as follows: 

“To inquire whether the prices paid or agreed to be paid for armor 
for vessels of the Navy have been fair and reasonable ; also whether any 
prea paid have been increased on account of patent processes used for the 
čtroduction of nickel, or for cementation by the rignabipt process ; and if 
so, whether the increases in price are fair and reasonable; whether the 
issuance of any of the patents was expedited at the request of the Navy 
Department: whether such patents were properly issued and were for 
inventions not previously known or used, and who were and are the 
owners of such patents; whether any officers of the Government were 
interested therein, or at the time when any contracts were made were 
or have since been interested in the patenta or employed by the owners 
thereof ; and whether any legislation is necessary to further promote the 
manufacture and cheapen the price of armor for vessels of the Navy.” 

This resolution passed the Senate on December 31, 1895, and node it 
the first senatorial investigation of armor was begun. 

The first bill for the erection of an armor-plate factory was intro- 
duced on January 22, 1896, by Senator Smith, of New Jersey. This bill 
provided that the factory be erected in the city of Washington. 

Secretary Herbert, on January 5, 1897, stated in reference to the 
Bethlehem plant, basing his estimates on data obtained from the com- 
pany itself, that— 

“Whatever may have been the cost of the armor plant and the gun 
lant, whatever may have been paid for the secrets of manufacture or 
‘or patents, or whatever may have been interest on working capital, all 

those and other charges have been paid from the gross earnings of the 
company ; and the results show the company’s investments in the plant 
to make armor and gun steel for the Government have been returned 
Pr! Becrecary, bert, 1 h 

ccording to Secretary Herbert, in seven years the plant had id 
for Itself and in addition had returned 22 per cent of Italt ànd ere 
cally the same statement was made of the Carnegie Co. These facts 
prove the assertion often made by Senator TiLLMAN—that the Govern- 
ment had built the plants and then given them to those two companies. 

Secretary Daniels, in his current report, states: 

“Since the passage of the naval act of June 7, 1900, the Navy De- 
partment has spent $76,195,960 for armor for its ships. It is believed 
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that if the intent of Congress to order the erection of a factory had 
been carried out at that time the Government would have saved enough 
money on armor plate to own a plant as large as that owned by all 
three of the private companies and in the meantime to have supplied the 
peel plate or its own ships at a less price than it has been compelled 
o pay.” 

The facts as brought out go to prove this beyond dispute. 

In 1903 the Midvale Steel Co. entered the field, but its entry has 
made no material difference in the situation as to cost of armor to the 
Government, Of course they were lured by the hope of profit. g 
skillful metall ts and iron masters, just by walking through the 
Bethlehem and Carnegie works they could see that the profits were 
large. But that company did not build an armor plant until they had 
bid five times and were denied participation in the contracts because 
they did not have any plant in which to manufacture it. They had 
underbid the older companies, but the Government, for some unex- 
plained reason, though ostensibly it was because the President or the 
Secretary of the Navy elected to believe that the new company could 
not build a plant and deliver the armor in accordance with their con- 
tract, gave the awards to Bethlehem and Carnegie. 

Mr. Barba, then president of the Midvale Steel Co., stated to the 
Tillman committee that “I remember that our original bid contem- 
pern beginning delivery in 26 months, during which time we hoped to 

e able to erect a plant that would enable us to begin delivery of the 

comparatively s sizes of armor which were required for the pur- 
poses of the Navy at that time.” When Mr. Barba was asked, Didn't 
you believe that Carnegie and Bethlehem had a good thing, and there- 
fore you wanted to share in it?“ answered, “ Unquestionably.” To 
show the bias of the Navy Department in fayor of Carnegie and 
Bethlehem, Mr. Barba testified that the Midvale Co. received about 
one-third of the amount—16,000 tons—needed by the department, at 
$397 per ton, and two-thirds was given to the Carnegie and Bethlehem 
companies, at $450.60 per ton. 

After having been turned down five times, the construction of a 
plant was begun by the Midvale Co. in 1903 and has progressed so far 
toward 5 that the Secretary of the Navy awarded them a con- 
tract, they being the lowest bidder. So far so good; this was honest 
competition. But once in they were recognized by the old companies, 
who took them in partnership, as it were, for thereafter the price 
offered by each of the three did not materially vary. 

The effort of the Government to obtain competition among armor 
makers had failed. It should be said to the credit of the Midvale Co., 
however, that they refused to pay a royalty to either penre or Krupp 
and defended a suit through all the courts up to the Unit 
Supreme Court, which sustained their contention that they had done 
nothing for which to pay a royalty. 

en the special committee, consisting of Senator TILLMAN, Con- 

man PADGETT, and Ad Strauss, investigated the whole sub- 

ect last year, that committee could not obtain any authoritative or 

reliable information whatever as to the cost of armor, There was every 

evidence of combination and collusion instead of competition, but no 

proof. But given three 88 with a single fixed purchaser of their 

1 a consumer who is compelled to buy, and monopoly or com- 

ination, tacit or avowed, is cert: to follow. ‘The nature of the case 

excludes proof in a judicial sense of the term, but it invites an unerring 
moral conviction. 

Secretary Daniels, in his last report and in his statement before the 
Senate Naval Committee, said the three bids in the last competition 
agreed to a cent. 7 

The hearing before the committee brought out no new facts. The 
armor men of 1916 showed the same capacity for talking without say- 
ing anything as that exhibited so artistically by their brethren of 
earlier 8 “The same talk of the value of trade secrets’; the 
same reluctance to talk cost of production; the same plea of having 
been encouraged by the Government to go into the business and the 
consequent unfairness of Government competition; the same inability 
to 8 them if such a quasi partnership as they claim exists be- 
tween them and the Government they should, in all fairness, shoulder 
its liabilities as well as insist on its benefits; indeed, about the only 
material difference between the hearings of 1916 and those other 
numerous ones that have followed each other so regularly and so frult- 
lessly since 1895 is that of dates. To go into these reports would be a 
waste of time. They are published in pamphlet form and can be easily 
obtained by interested parties from the document room. The hearings 
before the Senate committee on this subject are also obtainable, as they 
have been printed.” 

It suffices to say that the committee is of the opinion that the Gov- 
ernment has been charged unreasonable prices for its armor plate, 
and that the only. remedy lies in the Government owning and operating 
a plant, as provided for in Senate bill 1417. Should the Government 
bulld it and then lock it up, and it never be used, it would be wise to 
erect it, as it would serve as a warning to private manufacturers that 
there is a point beyond which the Government will not be driven and 
where patience ceases to be a virtue. 

The committee, therefore, by a vote of 9 to 3 of those present, ordered 
the bill reported favorably, and expresses the hope that it will soon 
become a Jaw. 


APPENDIX 2. 
Foreign armor-plate contracts received by Bethlehem Stecl Co. 


Name of Ton- 5 
Govern- Date of contract. | nage ot Price per ton. 
ment, armor. 
Des. 16-28, 189 $249 per ton for nickel steel or harvey- 
ized. 
Do. 

£107 per ton—approximately $524. 
$438.85 per ton. 
$426.50 per ton. 


£80 per ton—approximately £390. 
Compris: 3 plates only, to be 
tested with a view of securing an 
order if tests proved satisfactory. 


Foreign armor not manufactured under Shour law. 


ed States 
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Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, it would be easy, I think, 
to show how much of misinformation, or lack of information, 
and how inconsequential and illogical is the speech to which we 


have just listened, but I do not propose to address myself to 


that at all. However, utilizing the liberality of the rules of 
the Senate, which permit a Senator to talk about anything he 
plenses if he has the floor, I propose to discuss another phase 
of the preparedness situation. It is of much importance to the 
Navy from a broad, national point of view. 

Mr. President, for some reason—I do not know what, nor do 
I know why it is so—the Charleston Navy Yard for many years 
past has been a target for misrepresentation and falsehood. Its 
enemies have not hesitated to hire newspaper writers, writers 
in yellow journals and magazines, to flyblow and lie about it. 
Even friendly writers in magazines are sometimes careless in 
their statements. For instance, the current Leslie’s Weekly, 
March 16, has specialized on Charleston, and its editor, F. J. 
Splitstone, has written very entertainingly, and evidently 
wanted to give Charleston a “fair deal.” His article is finely 
illustrated, but under a photograph of the dry dock appears 
this: “ The dock is not large enough for battleships and large 
cruisers but can take care of smaller craft.” The fact is the 
dry dock can accommodate all battleships in the fleet now that 
are less than 545 feet long. This means any of the battleships 
we haye or are building except the Arkansas, Nevada, New 
York, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Texas, Wyoming, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Mississippi, Idaho, 48, and 44. Strenuous efforts are 
now being made and will continue to be made until the chan- 
nel from the city to the navy yard is dredged sufficiently to per- 
init any ships in our fleet to go there. 

Had the Navy Department itself been friendly or even will- 
ing to be just to Charleston, the Cooper River would have 
been dredged out long ago and the yard made accessible to the 
whole fleet. The fleet can get into the harbor and up to the 
city now. It has been there twice within the last five years. 
The navy yard is 6 miles up the Cooper River, and there are 
two mud banks in the way which will not allow any of the 
larger battleships to reach it. The Army engineers estimate 
that for an expenditure of $175,000 only to dredge this mud out 
of the channel the entire battleship fleet now built and to be 
built can steam into the harbor at low water and go right on up 
to the navy yard itself. The letter from Admiral Benson, 
Chief of Operations, which I will read, emphasizes very strongly 
the almost vital necessity of having a dock accessible south of 
Hatteras; and Charleston’s dock is already there, and it is the 
only one. This is Admiral Benson’s letter, written to me three 
days ago: 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 
~ Washington, March 10, 1916. 


My Dran Senator: The only example that has so far occurred in the 


war now going on abroad which emphasizes the necessity of a dry dock 
in the vicinity of an action, by reason of serious injury to a v x 
the case of the British battle cruiser Lion, which was injured in the 
Dogger Bank engagement between the British and the Germans in 
January, 1915. It is the general impression that had it been necessary 
85 tow — vessel very much farther, it would have been impossible 
o save her. 

This emphasizes the necessity of being able to reach a dry dock some- 
where south of Hatteras, into which vessels could be towed and docked 
in the event of injury during an action in the waters to the south- 
ward of Cape Hatteras. 

Sincerely, yours, W. 8. BENSON, 
Chief of Navai Operations. 
Hon. B. R. TILLMAN 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Even in the Navy Department itself there is a great ignorance 
concerning the Charleston yard, and about the harbor, too. 
This, notwithstanding one Naval Board stated that Charleston 
was better than Port Royal, and urged the removal of the navy 
yard from Port Royal to Charleston; and another board of 
naval officers selected the site and planned the yard—not as a 
naval station but as a navy yard—and laid it out on broad 
national lines. Many naval officers are still of the opinion— 
because they have rend it so often in northern papers—that 
Charleston has no harbor worth while, and that the navy yard 
is not accessible because the channel to it needs to be dredged. 
The entrance to the dock filis up, I know, because of the quantity 
of silt held in suspension in the water of Cooper River. They 
pooch-pooh and sneer at it because of ignorance of the facts. 
The expense of keeping the entrance to the dock open is as 
nothing compared to what has been expended on League Island 
Navy Yard and many other yards we have, and it is outrageous 
to have these falsehoods given continued circulation and not to 
have the naval officers themselves familiar with the exact status 
in regard to Charleston and the navy yard there. Some mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Naval Affairs are equally 
ignorant and indifferent. 

I ask permission to have inserted without reading, in large 
type, the article I send to the desk. ‘The fine type tries my eyes, 


as I know it does the eyes of everyone else. I always pass 
over that sort of matter in the Record if I can. I send the 
article to the desk. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator from South Caro- 
lina what he means by large type“? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I mean the same character of type in which 
the debates in the Record are printed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The ordinary Record type? 

Mr. TILLMAN. The ordinary Recorp type. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There will be no objection to that, of 
course, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article referred to is as follows: 
[Reprinted from Manufacturers’ Record, Jan. 13, 1916, from address 


151 peor Southern Commercial Congress in Charleston on Dec. 14, 


THE CHARLESTON NAVY YARD IN CONNECTION WITH “ PREPAREDNESS.” 
{By R. G. Rhett, Charleston, S. C.] 

[The reasons why the present navy yard at Charleston, S. C., 
should be developed and why the limited amount of money 
needed for dredging to make the yard available for the largest 
ships should be promptly expended are set forth in a striking 
manner by Mr. Rhett in the article herewith. He gives the réa- 
sons for the building of the Charleston Navy Yard and con- 
vincingly states the necessity the Government is under to care 
for it. This is an article which should be read by every Mem- 
ber of Congress, as well as by every intelligent voter who wants 
to acquaint himself with the facts regarding an important 
branch of national preparedness, namely, the coast defenses of 
the United States. 

Mr. R. G. Rhett is president of the People’s National Bank of 
Charleston and one of the foremost business men of that city. 
He has been mayor of Charleston, and both in office and as a 
private citizen he has been unceasingly and extraordinarily 
energetic in working for the welfare and development of Charles- 
ton and his section of the South—Editor Manufacturers” 
Record.] 

In the plans for preparedness which have been laid before 
Congress there has been one singular omission to which I wish 
to call attention. Provision has been made for more dread- 
naughts, more battle cruisers, more submarines, and other ves- 
sels of war, but little attention has been paid to the bases from 
which these vessels are to operate, and to which they are to 
retire for refuge or repair in time of stress. A dreadnaught 
costs over $15,000,000—a dry dock less than $2,000,000. The loss 
of a dreadnaught could readily occur for the want of a dry 
dock at a convenient point on our coast. Have we ever con- 
sidered where our naval conflicts are likely to occur and where 
our repair shops are most likely to be needed? 

“The Atlantic coast of the United States is about 2,500 miles 
in extent, and midway projects Hatteras, one of the most dan- 
gerous capes known to navigation. On the northern half of this 
coast there are six navy yards; on the southern half there is 
but one, and that one does not even contain a crane of sufficient 
capacity to handle a modern turret gun, a modern Scotch 
marine boiler, nor a turbine for a dreadnaught. In fact, there 
is not such a crane anywhere on our coasts south of Hatteras. 
And yet if we ever do haye a naval engagement it will most 
assuredly take place in the Caribbean Sea. 

“Instead of developing the only yard south of Hatteras on 
the Atlantic coast, constant pressure has been brought to bear 
to close it or to confine its equipment and its operations to small 
craft. And both af our Gulf yards were actually closed alto- 
gether by ex-Secretary Meyer. One would suppose that the 
Potomac River was the southern boundary of the United States, 
and that the South Atlantic and Gulf coasts were foreign shores. 

“ We have built an interoceanic canal at an enormous cost in 
order that we may be able to transfer our fleet from one coast 
to another as military exigencies may require, and yet we per- 
sist in keeping that fleet bound to bases located just as far away 
from this canal as possible. Moreover, we are from time to 
time being advised by ex-Secretary Meyer, through magazines 
and papers, that the salvation of the country depends upon 
abandoning all naval bases south of Hatteras and holding the 
fleet assembled on the North Atlantic coast. Surely this is 
sectionalism run mad. 

“The first essential requisite for a naval base, Mr. Meyer 
states, is a harbor which can accommodate a fleet, and he finds 
none on the Atlantic except Hampton Roads and Narragansett 
Bay. He disposes of the harbor of Charleston as if it could 
accommodate no battleships at all. 

“In 1905 the coast squadron, under command of Admiral 
Dickens, spent the winter in Charleston Harbor, and took occa- 
sion to make a survey of its capacity for a fleet of battleships of 
the deepest draft then designed, His statement is as follows: 


J he naar te ora Bete est 
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After entering the harbor 50 battleships, with 26-foot draft, 
can be anchored in Charleston Harbor at single anchor, 400 


yards apart, with a scope of 45 fathoms of chain. Sixty-five 
battleships with the same draft and with the same scope of 
chain can be moored in Charleston Harbor 1,000 feet apart. 
Thirty-five battleships can be moored above the battery.’ 

“There is no difference in its capacity for battleships of 30- 
foot draft. In fact, the entire fleet of the United States and all 
the dreadnaughts it. contemplates in the next few years could 
find shelter in Charleston Harbor, and yet it is dismissed from 
any consideration, because above the harbor proper—between 
the city and the yard—there was two shoals of 28 feet at high 
water, These could and should have been removed long since, 
but neither Secretary Meyer nor any of his predecessors have 
ever recommended their removal. The War Department re- 
ports that a high-water channel of 35 feet throughout can be 
obtained for $175,000. The naval board, which located the 
yard above the city, evidently did not contemplate the possibility 
that subsequent administrations could neglect to open the ap- 
proach to the dock. The approaches to the Portsmouth dock 
cost $750,000, and those to the Philadelphia dock cost $1,500,000. 
Why should the approaches to the Charleston dock and yard, 
which cost nearly $5,000,000, be neglected? 

“Are we in earnest in our desire to prepare for defense? If 
so, must it not be a defense of the Nation, and not of a section 
of the Nation—of all our coast, and not of a favored fraction 
of it? What matters it to the inhabitant of the Mississippi or 
Ohio Valley whether his fields are invaded via the shores of 
New England or the Carolinas or Louisiana? What matters it 
to an enemy whether our northern coasts are impregnable to 
attack if he finds our southern coasts without any protection 
at all? 

Much newspaper abuse has been heaped upon Secretary 
Daniels because he ventured to reopen the Gulf yards in a 
limited way. The criticism should be because he has not insisted 
that one great naval base, thoroughly equipped to handle all 
war vessels planned or planning, should be immediately in- 
stalled on the South Atlantic coast and another on the Gulf 
coast. To do less than this is to make of naval preparedness 
a mockery. 

Some years ago Guantanamo, near the southeastern end of 
Cuba, was suggested as the naval base for the southern section 
of the United States by the General Board. It was not taken 
seriously except as the excuse for Secretary Meyer's closing 
the yards at Pensacola and New Orleans. A board of inspec- 
tion subsequently declared the Guantanamo suggestion imprac- 
ticable for a number of reasons. Indeed, a base in a foreign 
country to be reached only by water is a little fantastic. A 
squadron may well be bottled up there as Cervera was bottled 
up in Santiago. Communications may be cut off and the yard 
become a possession and an asset of the enemy. Indeed, Con- 
gress has never been quite ready to place Charleston, Pensacola, 
and Guantanamo in the same class, as some of our Secretaries 
would have it do. A main base for our fleet should be capable 
of protection even against a superior naval force and in close 
and certain connection with the military centers of the country. 

“An article in Everybody’s Magazine on navy yards and Army 
posts has been called to my attention, which is typical of the 
kind of stuff with which the public is being misled. It appeared 
in the November issue, and is an indiscriminate abuse of yards 
nnd posts and of the Senators and Congressmen supposed to be 
responsible for them. That with reference to the Charleston 
yard may be taken as a sample, viz: 

“*Senator BENJAMIN R. TILLMAN lived in South Carolina, 
and before him Senator M. C. Butler. They were typical rep- 
resentatives of the spirit that demands a division of our fighting 
money by locality rather than the need for defense. Butler got 
a navy yard at Port Royal, S. C., that cost, including dredging, 
nearly $3,000,000; then it has to be abandoned for real navy- 
yard purposes. Ships couldn't get to it. Then Senator TILL- 
MAN got a navy yard located at Charleston in shallow water, 
involving heavy cost for poor service. Five million dollars have 
gone into this yard. Shallow water or deep makes no differ- 
ence to the men who profit by the naval money.’ 

“ Preceding the above is the following statement: 

From the standpoint of the present European war. how- 
ever, naval authorities believe that we need a shore establish- 
ment pretty well scattered along our coast line. The great 
length of the coast and the new methods of fighting with small 
vessels make it necessary to have stations for manufacturing 
and repairing such craft and for patrol bases.’ 

“And yet he condemns out of hand the only yards along 1,200 
miles of Atlantic coast most exposed to attack. The Port Royal 
Yard was located a great many years ago by a board of the 
Navy Department, headed by Admiral Porter—not by Senator 
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Butler—and it was located there because it was the only deep- 
water harbor along that coast at the time. Since then vessels 
have been built of a size and draft far beyond the dream of 
our Navy men of that day, and the Government has spent many 
millions in deepening the harbors of the country to keep pace 
with the increasing draft of merchant vessels. Senator TILL- 
MAN found a yard at Port Royal in his State, upon which he 
could not get the Navy Department to expend any money, 
because it was said not to be capable of the development nor to 
have the protection demanded by modern warfare. At the sug- 
gestion of Admiral M. T. Endicott, Chief of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks of the Navy Department, Senator TILLMAN 
inserted a clause in the pending bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Navy to appoint a board of naval experts to examine the 
harbor of Charleston and its vicinity, for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether it would be advisable to transfer the yard to 
that port, taking into consideration the expenditures already 
made at Port Royal. The yard was located at Charleston, first, 
because the Chief of Yards and Docks of the Navy Department 
thought it ought to be there; next, because, after a thorough 
investigation, a board of naval experts, headed by Admiral 
Frederick Rodgers, found it to be the proper place for it; and, 
finally, because Secretary John D. Long, of Boston, ordered it 
to be done. 

Moreover, it was located by this board of naval experts, 
with the approyal of Admiral Endicott and of Secretary Long, 
upon the Cooper River, where it now stands, and Senator Trt 
MAN had no more to do with its location there than did the 
author of this article. It will be a matter of some surprise to 
a great many people that the Chief of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks of the Navy Department conceived Charleston to be the 
proper place for a yard, and actually suggested it to Senator 
TILLMAN, but it is a fact, and Admiral Endicott told it to me 
himself with a great deal of satisfaction. 

“The Charleston Navy Yard was located on Cooper River, 
about 5 miles above the city, for the reason that it was beyond 
the reach of bombardment and the sweep of storms, while it 
had close connection with all railroad systems, ample yard 
room, and several miles of deep water front. The channel above 
the city is in one or two spots only 223 feet at low water, which 
gives 28 feet at high water, but the cost of making this channel 
85 feet at high water all the way to the navy yard—600 feet 
wide in straight stretches and 1,000 feet at curves—was esti- 
mated by the Army engineers to be less than $175,000, and was 
recommended to be done over six years ago. It can be done 
at any time in less than a year. 

“As to the importance of a base on the South Atlantic coast, 
and incidentally of that base being Charleston, every com- 
mandant who has been in charge of the yard there has ex- 
pressed himself freely. I quote from published articles of the 
last two: 

“Admiral Helm says: ‘During the last 12 years since the 
establishment of the navy yard at Charleston was first de- 
termined, the enterprise has come in for a vast deal of misrepre-. 
sentation, and Senator TILLMAN, who has been its steadfast 
champion, has been roundly abused because of it. Nevertheless, 
even under hostile administrations, it has grown and expanded. 
The fact is, as all naval men recognize, that with the opening 
of the Panama Canal the Charleston Navy Yard becomes an 
invaluable asset of the Navy. The prime purpose of the canal 
is to afford a quick means of transferring our battleships from 
our Atlantic to our Pacific coast. The incomparable superiority 
of the Charleston Navy Yard lies in the fact that not only is it 
the nearest yard of first-class equipment to the Panama Canal, 
but it is the only yard south of Norfolk which is impregnable 
against an attack by sea. Charleston, although under seige 
throughout two great wars, has never been captured from the 
water. Its defenses to-day guarantee it against such a fate in 
future and make the Charleston Navy Yard, sheltered from 
storms and protected against any hostile fleet, the great strategic 
base from which any possible naval warfare of the future is 
most likely to be conducted.’ 

“Admiral Edwards says: ‘It behooves the thoughtful and 
progressive officers of the Navy to give immediate, extended, 
and careful consideration concerning the possibilities of devel- 
opment of the Charleston (S. C.) naval station. Whether viewed 
from a financial, industrial, or strategic standpoint, the progres- 
sive, if not the rapid, development of this naval station inti- 
mately concerns the efficiency and operation of the fleet. 

For military and strategic reasons it appears of paramount 
importance that there be developed on the Atlantic coast at 
some point south of Cape Hatteras a naval station capable of 
docking and repairing our largest and most important battle- 
ships. The protection of the Isthmian Canal, a project that in- 
volved an expenditure of about $400,000,000, combined with the 
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general existing belief upon the part of naval experts that if 
the fleet of the United States will ever be called upon to engage 
in battle, the contest will take place in the Caribbean, makes 
it a matter of importance to the efficiency of the fleet that there 
be developed on the mainland of the Atlantic coast, and inde- 
pendent of any projected outlying naval base, a first-class naval 
station, 

„The channel and harbor conditions of the Charleston Navy 
Yard, together with its industrial possibilities, appear to be 
mensured by some of our naval experts from conditions exist- 
ing about the period of the close of the Civil War. As evidence 
of the satisfactory existing character and extent of the channel 
conditions on the navy-yard water front, it is only necessary to 
state that the battleship Connecticut about two years ago, with 
packed bunkers and a full supply of ammunition and stores, 
made a complete turn in the channel in front of the navy yard 
and proceeded to sea without the aid of tugs. 

“+The industrial and military possibilities of the Charleston 
(S. C.) Navy Yard should be specifically inquired into by the 
General Board, for it is quite certain that a personal inspection 
upon the part of the naval experts composing that board would 
place Charleston upon a plane that its importance deserves, 

“The fact that the American-Hawalian Steamship Co. con- 
templates having its steamers leaving Puget Sound stop at 
San Francisco, Charleston, and Philadelphia on their regular 
trips to New York probably best tells of the growing importance 
of Charleston as a leading maritime port.“ : 

“Tf it be admitted that a great naval base and yard ought to 
be established on this shore—and there should not be any dif- 
ference of opinion on the subject—Charleston is not only ideally 
located for it, but it is the only port which is capable of serving 
this purpose. Not only is it the deepest harbor along the coast, 
but it is the only harbor with a broad landlocked bay in which 
a great fleet can assemble and lie at anchor; where natural 
defenses and fortifications make it impregnable to attack; where 
rail connection with the arsenals and vital centers of the coun- 
try are short and numerous. 

“The city is only 74 miles from the ocean, to begin with, and 
the channel, lying for some distance between jetties, is easily 
mined, and is protected by numerous batteries along Sullivans 
Island, as well as by modern 12-inch guns at Fort Sumter. It 
is located directly north of the Panama Canal, from which its 
sailing distance is only 12 per cent greater than the sailing 
distance from New Orleans. It is only 500 miles from Wash- 
ington, with two railway systems making a direct connection 
and a third—the Southern—an indirect connection. It has two 
rail connections with the West and two with the South. It has 
the only coal terminals on the coast, and is the distributing 
point for the Carolinas of both the Standard and the Texas 
Oil Cos. Its channel is not only now the deepest and straight- 
est along the coast, but it practically maintains itself. In 
fact, there has been no work done upon it for something like 
20 months. Moreover, it is capable of further deepening at a 
very small cost. The harbors south of Hatteras are here given, 
showing their depth at low water—rise of tide from 5 to 6 
feet ; their distance from the ocean; the expenditures upon them 
in the past 10 years; the tonnage of vessels entering each of 
them in these 10 years; and the appropriations proposed for the 
present year: 


8 17, 491, 750 74 
Savannah 19, 140, 550 24.2 26 
Wilmington . 3,335, 601 2 30 
Jacksonville. 14, 505, 916 22.5 28 
Prunswick.. ee 5, 520, 123 2 14.5 
Georgetown Rests 8, 211, 446 C 

In bill for present year. 
Charleston ĩ„4„„4c4„%1 580. 000 
av anna i = 397, 500 
Willan iat Oat ss ea ee 
Jackson ville _ nn een nee — 300, 000 


“ Five years ago the War Department recommended the deep- 
ening of the harbor to 30 feet at low water, at a cost of $350,- 
000, but we have knocked at the door of Congress in vain for it. 
With the only navy yard and the only coaling station along this 
coast located in this harbor, there certainly should be no further 
delay in doing this inexpensive piece of harbor work, so that at 
all stages of the tide the largest of dreadnaughts may safely 
enter for docking and the largest of merchant ships may come in 
for coal. At a cost of less than one-half of the amount spent 
upon either of the ports of Wilmington, Savannah, or Jackson- 


ville in the last 10 years we could have 35 feet at low water 
and 40 feet at high water, giving us a port unexcelled in this 
country from any standpoint. 

“Writers and speakers have seized upon some statement 
showing that $5,000,000 has been expended upon the Charleston 
Yard, and that our larger battleships can not reach the dry 
dock, and have drawn the conclusion that the yard is useless; 
that the $5,000,000 has been thrown away; that the idea of es- 
tablishing a naval base along this coast ought never to have 
been contemplated and ought now to be abandoned. It does not 
seem to occur to them that it may be wiser to spend $175,000 
and save the $5,000,000 and, incidentally, the only naval base 
on this coast. It does not seem to occur to such writers that 
it might be well to look into the merits of the yard irrespective 
of how it has been established. It is fixed in their minds as a 
political plum of Senator TIILMAx's, and it therefore stands 
condemned. 

“As a matter of fact, it is not only a great strategic base, lo- 
cated by the Navy Department, but a most efficient industrial 
plant splendidly equipped, as far as it goes, and doing magnif- 
icent work. It has time and again underbid private yards, and 
has done the work for less than the bid. It should be thrown 
open to all our ships of war and be made a factory and repair 
shop for dreadnaughts and torpedo boats alike. 

“Senator TILEMAN has been abused because he demanded for 
the South its slice of navy-yard pie —to use their language 
and his. Let us see how large a slice this was in The last year 
of Secretary Meyer's administration: 


Eependitures for 1912. 
Portemonth Tard „% — — 


Boston !üũl1!11!„!„% üñ4„öↄ«̃ẽ.t0— 


Total North Atlantic coast g- ggg 30, 603, 001 
Garen r... 2 — $720, 792 
Port NM ie 95, 720 

Total South Atlantic coast (2 per cent) --.-_.-—_-- $16, 512 
renn... : anaa 4, 586, 074 
Puget Sound 8, 217, 919 

Total Pacific coast... 7, 804, 893 
Olongapo 920, 736 
Cavite 2 ome 5 cree 619, 592 

Total Philippine Islands_.__--._------_---------~---~- 1, 540, 438 

40, 764, T34 


“Tt may be interesting to note the progress in recent years. 
Expenditures at the Charleston yard in the last four years are 
as follows: z 
Total expenditures for labor and material. . 
— $720, 792 


1913__ —— 901, 899 
1914____ — 1,144, 952 
1915_--_- 1, 639, 057 


“In conclusion, let me repeat that if the underlying thought 
in our preparation for defense is the removal of all temptation 
for attack upon us, then we must plan a defense of the Nation 
as a whole, and not of a section of the Nation; we must have 
naval bases of the first class on our southern coasts as well as 
on our northern coasts; we must have coast fortifications that 
are properly equipped and properly manned south of Hatteras as 
well as north of Hatteras; our troops must be brought from 
interior points, where they are serving no purpose, and made 
to familiarize themselves with the topography and strategic 
points of all our coasts. If we do less than this, our so-called 
preparedness will not ward off, but will invite attack. If our 
policy of preparedness is to include a consideration for the polit- 
ical integrity and independence of our fellow Republics of 
this hemisphere, then it is still more imperative that we do 
not delay in the preparation of a great naval base on the South 
Atlantic and a great naval base on the Gulf, where our shores 
lie nearest to them. 

“One objection has been urged with great force and effect 
against southern yards which deserves consideration, and that 
is the difficulty of securing sufficient skilled labor at short notice 
from adjacent industries for the repair of large ships. of 
course this should haye little weight in the scale with strategic 
exigencies from a military standpoint, especially as labor caa 
be brought from the centers of mechanical industry in less than 
24 hours. But as a matter of industrial economy the proper 
way to keep such a force on hand for emergency repair on large 
ships is to utilize these yards for shipbuilding. The climate is 
suitable, material and coal may be obtained by the Government 
at exceedingly favorable rates, and these yards can become 
economical shipbuilding plants for all kinds of vessels needed by. 
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the Navy. The force steadily employed would thus be always 
at liand for emergencies. 

“Can we not at this crisis view our problem of preparedness 
comprehensively and recognize the country south of the Potomac 
as a part of the Nation which requires its protection and de- 
serves its consideration in no less a degree than that lying be- 
hind the 1,200 miles of coast north of Hatteras?” 

Mr. TILLMAN. That article goes fully into the facts about 
the Charleston Harbor and the Charleston Navy Yard, too; and 
I defy any man who has any care for his reputation for truth 
to disprove any assertion made by Mayor Rhett. It is a re- 
print from the Manufacturers’ Record of January 13, 1916. 
Mr, Rhett shows conclusively the value of the Charleston Har- 
bor as an asset to the Unite States Navy and how it has been 
discriminated against by tle department itself in years past. 
Former Secretary of the Navy George von L. Meyer tried in 
every way possible to belittle and destroy the yard, and Con- 
gress, under the Republicans, cooperated with him most will- 
ingly—seemingly gladly. 

One striking fact about Mr. Rhett’s article is this: The ex- 
penditure for the six yards north of Hatteras in 1912 was 
$30,603,601; for the Charleston Yard, $720,792; and for Port 
Royal, $95,720; making $816,512 for those two—the only ones 
in the South. Port Royal is no longer maintained as a naval 
station. The Navy Department, under Secretary Daniels, has 
utilized the Government property and the durable buildings 
there as disciplinary barracks. If Mr. Meyer's policy had been 
continued, this valuable property, costing over a million dollars, 
would have gone to waste or been sold by him for a song like 
the floating dry dock at Pensacola. 

With regard to that floating dry dock and what Secretary 
Meyer sold it for, I have just received a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy giving full details officially from the records, 
which I ask to have inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

Tue SECRETARY or THE Navy, 
Washington, March 20, 1916. 


My DEAR SENATOR TILLMAN : In response to your request for informa- 
tion concerning the history of the floating 2 dock which was formerly 
stationed at Pensacola, „I give you the following from the records 
of the department: 

An act of Congress, June 7, 1900, authorized the purchase of this 
dry dock from the Government of Spain for a sum not to exceed $275,- 

. The dock was by a board of officers in January, 1901, 
and in July, 1901, the purchase was effected, and title acquired in 
September, at a cost of $195,000, the dock being delivered to this Gov- 
ernment at Habana, Cuba It was at this time in need of extensive 
repairs. Certain 88 1 gre were made at Habana to fit the 
dock for transfer to the Uni States, and in November, 1902, it was 
towed to the navy yard, Pensacola. Further repairs were made there- 
after to fit the dock for service. The total expenditures were as 


follows: 

Fü ee a Sa ree ieee ee een ee ee, GU, OU 
Towage -nnne 5, . 00 
epee en oe 69, 977. 65 
Turned into Treasury. 22. 35 


300, 000. 00 

The Pensacola Navy Yard was closed, by order of Secretary Meyer, 

on October 20, 1911, and in February, 1912, the dry dock was adver- 
tised for sale. On March 11, 1912, bids were opened, as follows: 

W. M. Mravi. DEOD: Alaaa Ss OO 

Dock Co =. 31, 000 


----------— * 


Boston Iron & Metal Co z —.— 26) 100 
New Orleans Dry Dock Co., New Orleans 25, 100 
Oliver Bros. Purchasing Co., New York _._..._-___-__________ —— 


The dock was e e sold to W M. Evans for $31,600. James 
Ehewan & Sons, New York, purchased the dock from W. M. Evans at a 
figure reported to be between „000 and (30:000. 

A month or six weeks ago I requested the commandant of the New 
York Navy Yard to ascertain the present condition of the dock, and was 
informed that its owners, James Shewan & Sons, reported it to be in 
almost daily operation. It would appear, th ore, that at the time 
of its sale the dock was competent to render valuable service, at least 


for aor MoS years. - 
Sincerely, yours, JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 


Hon. BENJAMIN R. TILLMAN 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, the two Pacific coast yards, 
Mare Island and Puget Sound, got $7,804,893; the Philippines 
got $1,540,438. This makes a total of $40,765,444 for the United 
States naval stations altogether, and only $816,512 of that to 
be spent ın the South. To me this smacks very loudly of section- 
alism and favoritism—one or both. 

Uncle Sam seemed, under Republicans, always to have money 
to take care of the Navy everywhere except south of Hatteras; 


yet the stretch of coast from Hatteras to Key West and from 
Key West to the mouth of the Rio Grande is more than 2,000 


miles and has three or four good harbors. This whole subject 
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of the neglect of the south Atlantic and Guif coast by the Navy 
Department has been ably and fully treated in an article by 
Admiral John R. Edwards, which I had printed as a public 
document. Admiral Edwards is an accomplished engineer and 
his breadth of view and patriotic impulses led him to defend 
and champion the Charleston Harbor and the Charleston Navy 
Yard, as well as the Pensacola Navy Yard, along with other 
yards, because he feels that they are of vital importance to the 
healthy and permanent development of the United States Navy. 
He believes any scheme of preparedness which does not take 
these two yards into consideration is woefully lacking in breadth 
of view and farsightedness. 

I feel that to neglect to equip these two yards as they should 
be under conditions as they now exist would be a crime and 
almost a calamity. It will naturally be believed and charged 
I am interested in Charleston only because it is in South Caro- 
lina. That statement has been made so often and so repeatedly 
I have gotten used to it; but I thank God I can look north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line as well as south of it; and I am en- 
deavoring, as chairman of the Naval Committee, as was proved 
by my works, to have the New York Navy Yard made accessible. 
I want to build an armor plant at Philadelphia, on League 
Island, because I believe it is the best place, and I shall vote 
for the new dock proposed for Norfolk. I am endeavoring now 
to have the navy yard at Bremerton fully equipped for building 
battleships, and I voted for and urged the equipment of Mare 
Island to build battleships. In the name of God, are men so 
narrow and selfish and so sectional that they can not forget the 
past and still want to cherish hatred of the South, and South 
Carolina in particular? Do we pay no taxes? I ask this ques- 
tion because I feel very strongly on this particular subject; but 
I do not believe very many, or any, Senators now entertain any 
such feeling. 

The prevalent opinion about Charleston shows how hard it is 
for the truth to overtake a lie, and this lie seems to have more 
lives than a cat, because it has been proved a lie often enough 
to be regarded as one, at least, in the Navy Department. 

I remember some years ago-—in 1902 and 1903—I joined with 
Senator Hale and other members of the Naval Committee to 
have the rock at Hendersons Point, where the entrance to the 
Portsmouth Navy Yard is, blown out of the way, at a cost of 
$749,000. I want the Senator from New Hampshire to take 
notice of this. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Hampshire introduced the amendment which resulted in the 
removal of that obstruction. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I know that, and I joined with former Sena- 
tor Hale in having it done. All three of us—Hale, GALLINGER, 
and I—were considering the good of the American Navy and 
not working for our respective States. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Undoubtedly that is true, and I feel sure 
that former Senator Hale and the Senator from South Carolina 
joined the Senator from New Hampshire in working on that line. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I know the Senator from New Hampshire is 
broad and liberal, that he is not at all sectional. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is true. The Senator from South 
Carolina has got that just right. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Former Senator Hale was liberal enough 
and broad-minded enough to be willing to have a navy yard at 
Charleston and voted appropriations sufficient to develop it. 
Alas! old age has come on him, too, like it has on me, and he is 
no longer in the Senate. Republican though he was, and par- 
tisan in that respect, he could see, and did see, south of the 
Potomac River, while some men in and out of Congress have 
never been able to see farther in that direction, because South 
Carolina seceded in 1860. I am resolved to put the facts before 
the Senate and the country whether any of the Senators read 
them or not. ‘Therefore I have asked to have printed in the 
Recorp the article to which I have referred, which Senators can 
read in the Record if they want to do so and if they desire to 
find out the truth. The truth about Charleston shall get into 
the Recorp, where it will permanently record the facts about the 
Charleston Harbor and the Charleston Navy Yard. If men will 
be little- minded, narrow, and sectional I can not help it. I 
thank the good Lord I am not built that way. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr], who is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, seemed to base his chief argument 
against this bill on the ground that it was going to destroy the 
private armor factories. I do not believe that any member of 
the committee who voted to report this bill favorably would have 
done so if he had believed that it would have resulted in the 


destruction of the armor plants under the conditions the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts has stated. While we desire to reduce 


the cost of armor, I think the chief object of this bill is to fur- 
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nish a reserve capacity, which may be used by this Government 
in the event of emergency. 

Our present naval program calls for 24,000 tons of armor plate 
ayear. ‘The total capacity of the private factories in the United 
States to-day is only 30,000 tons. The testimony shows that a 
battleship requires about 8,500 tons. If that be true—and that 
was what the Mississippi required, and I believe that the other 
battleships are going to be larger—there will not be a sufficient 
armor capacity to supply an additional battleship. ‘The ques- 
tion was asked Mr. Dinkey, when he was on the witness 
stand before the committee, If the naval program were doubled 
could the private institutions take care of the armor require- 
ments, and he said, “ No; not without enlarging their plants.” I 
believe that the object of the Senate is to treat the armor plants 
just as we are treating the private shipyards—that is, to give 
them sufficient business to encourage them and keep them alive, 
so that we may have in this country a reserve capacity, and so 
that if there comes a great demand for a number of battle- 
ships we may be able to build them. 

I was surprised that the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts should not consider a bill of this kind as a part of 
the preparedness program. He chided Congress; he chided the 
members of the committee on not taking up the naval bill. He 
said that what we should be considering is the building of 
battleships and not the destruction of private enterprise. 
Armor plate is absolutely essential to the building of battle- 
ships; you can no more increase the number of battleships 
without increasing the provisions for the manufacture of armor 
plate than you can increase the number of ships without ship- 
yards. What we are faced with now is a lack of reserve ca- 
pacity for armor plate—an absolute essential, as I have said, 
for battleships. 

During the testimony, when Mr. Dinkey was attempting to 
excuse himself for not giving us publicly the facts with regard 
to the cost of production of armor plate, he said, “ We can not 
make it public, because we do not want our competitors to 
know the cost.“ When he was asked who were his competitors 
and if there was any competition in the United States between 
these three manufacturing institutions, he said, We do not 
want our competitors abroad to know the cost of this material,” 
and yet no concern abroad can sell armor to us. There is no 
one who can supply our armor necessities except these three 
institutions. No one of them can supply it all, Even if one 
of them bids on all of the armor needed, it would have to di- 
vide it up amongst the other two. It is a natural monopoly. 
When Mr. Dinkey was answering questions along that line we 
asked him if he had any other market besides the United 
States, and he said yes; they did have some foreign business 
and they were expecting more. I asked him the question if 
Brazil and Argentina and Chile should see a necessity for pre- 
paredness as we see a necessity for preparedness, and they 
should place an order with the factories in this country equal 
to the amount contracted for by this Government, what would 
be done. He answered, “ Of course we would recognize the 
Government first.” What I am getting at is this: The testimony 
shows that there is going to be an increased demand for armor 
plate from other countries; in fact, every sign of the times 
would indicate to thinking men that all countries are going to 
find it necessary to move along the line of preparedness in pro- 
portion to each other. Would it not be to the interest of this 
Government, if these private institutions can get sufficient busi- 
ness from foreign countries to keep them in existence, at the 
same time itself to provide 20,000 tons capacity in addition? 
That is the idea I have, and that is what I want. 

Suppose, for instance, that this Government should build a 
20,000-ton plant and should run it half capacity. There would 
then be 12,000 tons left for the private plants. That would be 
as much as the private plants have had on the average since 
their existence. Mr. Grace testified that these plants had only 
been run at one-third capacity since their very existence. What 
has been the result? Orders requiring them to run at only one- 
third capacity have been sufficient to keep them in business. 
They are satisfied to continue in business if they get orders to 
fill that one-third capacity. Now, if we build a 20,000-ton plant 
and run it at half capacity and give contracts for the other half 
of the armor required under the proposed naval building pro- 
gram to the private institutions, they will then be receiving a 
greater patronage than they have received during any pcriod of 
their history up to the present time. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do. 

Mr. LIPPITT. May I ask the Senator why he wants the Gov- 
ernment to erect a 20,000-ton plant and run it on half time? Why 


not build a 10,000-ton plant, thereby saving half the money, and 
run it on full time? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Because there may come n necessity for this 
Government to utilize 50,000 tons of armor plate a year. A bat- 
tleship may be sent out to sea and destroyed in a second, and 
$15,000,000 cr $20,000,000 is gone. In my opinion, if we built a 
plant of 20,000-ton capacity and were compelled to let it lie idle as 
a reserve to the armor-plate factories we have now, it would be 
a great insurance for this country. 

Mr. LIPPITT. It would be what? 

Mr. PITTMAN. A great insurance and a cheap insurance 
for this country. I think that if we should pay the interest 
upon $11,000,000, even if we allowed the plant to lie idle 
so as to keep the other plants going, it would be a cheap in- 
surance, as it would make certain our ability to construct 
three or four additional battleships in case we require them. 

Mr. LIPPITT. But, Mr. President, we have all the capacity 
we have ever needed, and more, too. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; we have all the capacity we have ever 
needed; but I do not think for one moment that the Senator 
will venture to say how long that capacity will be sufficient 
in the present condition of the world. England had all the ca- 
pacity which she needed for 40 years; France had all the 
capacity she needed for 40 years; but that capacity was not 
sufficient when it came to the present European war. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I will say that I do not think we would long 
have sufficient armor-making capacity if the Government built 
its own plant. I believe if the Government builds its own plant 
it will reduce the capacity of this country for making armor 
by 333 per cent. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is the statement the Senator makes, 
and yet Mr. Grace, the president of the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
said in his testimony that he would continue to run on as they 
have been running on. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Where does Mr. Grace say that? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will get it for the Senator. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, Mr. Grace was referring to 
conditions under which his plant is operating at the present 
time, when he has a large contract. He did not say that he 
would be satisfied to run as they have been running for the last 
10 years, but just at present they have a large contract, as I 
understand. I do not think Mr. Grace ever made that state- 
ment, or if he did, that he ever contemplated it would be 
subject to the interpretation the Senator is putting on it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It may not be subject to that interpretation. 
However, I will call it to the attention of the Senator that the 
Senate may interpret it. The Bethlehem Co. has been manufac- 
turing armor since 1887. 

Mr. Grace testified as follows: 

With contracts of 3,280 tons, this would provide only $128,280.80 a 
year, or less than 13 per cent on the investment, without any considera- 
tion whatever for repayment of capital invested in the plant. — 

And yet since 1887 the Bethlehem Steel Co. armor plant has 
only received orders sufficient to run it practically at one-third 
capacity. The capacity of the Bethlehem Steel Co. is 12,000 
tons. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Yes; but it was not 12,000 tons in 1887. 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; its capacity has been increased. 

Mr. LIPPITT. It was increased about 1903 or 1904, I 
think—— 

Mr. PITTMAN. It was increased in 1902, I think. Up to 
that time its capacity was about 7,500 or 8,000 tons. Then the 
capacity of the plant was increased, and its capacity now, ac- 
cording to the testimony, is about 12,000 tons. Since 1902 up to 
the present time the average orders of that concern have been 
sufficient only to run it one-third capacity, but they have never 
shown any indication of a desire to go out of the business. Every 
time that the Government has attempted to provide a reserve ca- 
pacity on its own behalf for building armor plate they have op- 
posed it. They have opposed it for the same business reasons 
that the Senator from Rhode Island opposes it to-day. They 
have opposed it on the ground that private institutions were 
entitled to make a profit out of the manufacture of armor; but 
what I am getting at is that from 1902 to the present time they 
have run on one-third capacity. 

Mr. LIPPITT. As I recall, Mr. Grace testified that if they 
had invested their money in 4 per cent bonds they would have 
been a great deal better off than they were after investing in an 
armor-plate factory. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is what he testified to. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Under oath? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; and yet every time this Government 
has attempted to go into the business itself they have opposed it. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Because the plant is there, and they could do 
nothing else with it. 
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Mr. PITTMAN. What I am getting at is this: If we should 
supply them with one-third of their capacity from now on, 
would they go out of business? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I think they would. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Why did they not go out of business from 
1902 to the present time, then? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Well, you know “hope springs eternal in 
the human breast,” and I think they have felt all the time that 
some time or other they might do better; they might get more 
business; and they could not do anything else with their plant. 
But if the Government establishes the policy that instead of 
their having one-third of their plant running part of it will be 
reduced, I think the natural tendency will be for them to go 
out of business. I do not know what they would do, but I 
should think that would be the probable result. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator thinks, does he, that the prob- 
able result would be that they would go out of business when 
since 1902 they have kept in business on one-third of their 
capacity? 

Mr. LIPPITT. But they did not have a Government plant 
to take their business away. They got all the business there 
was. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Would it make any difference whether the 
Government plant was in existence or not, if they got the same 
amount of business upon which they have existed for 30 years? 

Mr. LIPPITT. They would not get it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. But the proposition is, if the Government 
gives them one-third of the orders, will it not keep them alive? 
I contend that it will keep them alive, because it has kept them 
alive in the past. 

Mr. LIPPITT. But, Mr. President, if the Government gives to 
each of these three factories one-third of its business, what 
business is the Government plant going to do? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I did not understand the Senator’s question. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The Senator asked me the question whether, 
in case the Government gives to the Bethlehem plant one-third 
of its business, the Bethlehem plant will be kept alive. 
the Senator if the Government gives to each of these three 
manufacturers one-third of the business that is going, which 
amounts to the total, what will the Government plant do? Is 
that on the basis that he thinks it would be a good project to 
take fifteen or twenty million dollars of the people’s money and 
put in a plant and then have it lie idle, and sell excursion tickets 
to go to it as a spectacle of the National Government's business 
acumen? I suppose they might make a little money in that way, 
but they would not make it in any other way. 

Mr. PITTMAN. In questions of this kind I am not so used to 
dealing with money as is the Senator from Rhode Island. I am 
looking now at the question of preparedness. This is a ques- 
tion of patriotism. I can very readily see that a government 
could well invest $11,000,000 in insurance for the capacity to 
build battleships to defend its shores. I want to say to the 
Senator that the policy of this Government now with regard to 
the building of battleships contradicts the assertion of the Sen- 
ator that there is any intention on the part of this Government 
of crushing and running out of business these armor plants. 
Has the Government shown any policy to drive out of business 
the private shipbuilding plants? Was it not testified in the 
hearings that the policy—— 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PITTMAN, Just a moment. Was it not testified in the 
hearings that it was the policy of the Government so to divide 
and scatter the ships between private yards and Government 
navy yards as to keep the private yards alive? 

I now yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. HARDING. I should like to ask the Senator from Ne- 
vada if he is not aware that the shipbuilding industry of this 
country has a line of customers outside of the United States 
Navy, while the armor plants can sell only to the United States 
Government? 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is true; and yet have they not urged 
upon the Government to give them some of the business to 
help keep them alive? 

Mr. HARDING. Well, it is perfectly natural, from their 
standpoint. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is true; it is perfectly natural; and 
has not the Government shown its policy by giving them some 
of that business, although they had outside business? 

Mr. HARDING. That is true; but 

Mr. PITTMAN. Now, then, if the Government has shown 
that policy toward sustaining the private shipyards in this 
country, which really do not need help as much as these armor 
plants, why should the Senator say it has changed its policy 
with regard to these armor-plant factories? 

Mr, HARDING. The Senator fails to make this distinction: 
A privately owned shipbuilding yard has a wide range of trade 


I ask’ 


other than that of the United States Government, while the 
manufacturer of armor plate has no customer in the United 
States except the Government itself. 

Mr. PITTMAN. But is it not a fact that, in spite of their 
wide field, they do come to the Secretary of the Navy and say 
to him, “ You should divide these shipbuilding contracts with 
us under the theory that you should help keep us alive in case 
of emergency”? Is not that true? 

Mr. HARDING. That is quite likely. 

Mr. PITTMAN, That is true; but what has been the policy 
of the Government? ‘The policy of the Government has been to 
divide the contracts between the Government yards and the 
private shipyards, for the very purpose of helping sustain these 
institutions; and there is no doubt that the same policy would 
exist with regard to these armor-plate factories. When we build 
a Government shipyard we do not build it for the purpose of 
driving out of business the private institutions. We build it for 
the purpose of having an increased capacity, of having a reserve 
force, and that is what we want with this armor plant. We 
want a reserve force back of it. 

If there is a demand to double our program to-morrow, what 
position are we in? The present program calls for 24,000 tons 
of armor plate per annum, and yet we only have a capacity in 
this country of 30,000 tons. There is only a surplus to-day of 
6,000 tons over the present program—not enough to build a 
battleship like the Mississippi. Our program is modest in the 
extreme. Everyone knows that. All of us know that condi- 
tions are rapidly changing, which indicate to our minds that 
perhaps there will be a demand for a larger naval program at 
least. If that demand comes; if, as has been stated by some of 
the greatest naval experts we have, as has been stated by some 
of the best statesmen in this country, we need a Navy equal to 
any in the world, where will we get the armor plate to protect 
these ships? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, on that point, if the Sena- 
tor will permit me, the Senator does not believe that we are 
going to try to build the greatest navy in the world; and what 
information has the Senator that we are going to increase the 
number of our battleships this year over last year? If we have 
a surplus of 6,000 tons as the manufacturing establishments are 
to-day, private enterprise will enlarge those plants if it is neces- 
sary to make more armor plate. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is the exact question, Senator. It 
is a question whether we shall have our reserve capacity in 
the Government or in individuals. I think we should have the 
reserve capacity in the Government, for several reasons. One 
of the reasons, as stated by the Secretary of the Navy, is that 
we should give our naval experts, our ordnance men, an oppor- 
tunity to study the manufacture of armor. The Senator from 
Rhode Island would have us believe that it is very difficult 
to find in the Navy experts who could conduct this work, 
and yet he forgets that harveyized steel was discovered in 
the navy yard at Washington. He forgets that 9 or 10 of 
our ordnance men have been taken right straight from the 
Navy and carried into the Bethlehem shops. He forgets that 
it has not been questioned by anybody that our naval ordnance 
men are equal to any. In fact, they are superior. 

Now, the Secretary of the Navy has said that we ought to 
have a Government plant so that our naval experts may con- 
duct their investigations and their studies, and attempt to 
improve the quality of our armor plate to meet the competition 
of the world in that line; further, that we should have a place 
where we could study the perfection of armor plate, and when 
we discover a process superior to another that we could at 
least keep that secret a part of the time. He testified in this 
matter that the Government was cooperating with private 
institutions in the manufacture of torpedoes, and discovered a 
process for making torpedoes superior to those made in foreign 
countries, and that the private institution attempted to sell 
some of those torpedoes to foreign countries so that they might 
study that new process and the secret of it; and it became 
necessary to go into the courts of the United States to enjoin 
that private institution from giving away the secrets of the 
manufacture of these torpedoes. 

Those are things that must be considered in a matter of this 
kind. They seem very germane to a consideration of the 
question of preparedness. 

There is another thing: Private institutions are not going to 
enlarge their present plants unless there is a guaranty and a 
contract to take up their increased capacity. I agree with the 
Senator from New Hampshire that we have not any information 
or any facts upon which we would be justified in entering into a 
contract for increased capacity, and therefore we can not expect 
these private institutions to do it. But while we may not have 
any facts or information, yet the precaution that is necessary 
to be exercised by the Government may warrant us in preparing 
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for something that may never happen, but we will be prepared 
for it in case it does happen. 

It is said that we have no information to lead us to believe 
that there will be an increase. I admit that; yet if this country 
should become invalved in war to-morrow, there would be a 
demand for a larger Navy, and in these perilous times none of 
us can take the responsibility of saying that our Nation is en- 
tirely free from all danger of being involved in a war. Our whole 
scheme of preparedness, the increase of our Army, the increase 
of our Navy, is not dependent upen any conditions of war now. 
It is not dependent upon any threats of war now. It is depend- 
ent upon a world condition—a world condition that has suddenly 
come upon us that causes us to prepare for any eventuality. 
For that reason we must have a reserve capacity. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. President, of course the Senator joins 
with me in the hope that war may not overtake us, and neither 
the Senator nor I believes that it will; but if it should, has the 
Senator observed that during the almost two years of frightful 
war in Europe no battleship has participated in any contest— 
not one? 

Mr. PITTMAN. And I have observe’ during all that time that 
England, while supposedly being defeated, has been the most 
prosperous country in Europe. I have seen England’s commerce 
practically undisturbed, and I have not heard of a foreign foe 
setting his foot upon England’s soil, by reason of the dominant 
power of the British Navy. 

Mr. GALLINGER.. Very true. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I was asked a while ago by the distinguished 
Senator whether I hoped ever to see the Navy of this country 
equal to any in the world. I do; and I trust that does not con- 
stitute me a militarist. I care very little for the enlargement 
of the Army. I can conceive of no American expeditionary 
force of which I would want to be a supporter. I would not 
want to send a soldier outside of this country if I could help it; 
but I would like a Navy that would keep any foe off our soil 
and at the same time protect our commerce on every sea in the 
world, just the same as Great Britain is protected to-day. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am rather surprised at 
the suggestion of the Senator that he expects to see our Navy 
the greatest in the world. If England should stop building 
ships of war at the present time, it would take us about 10 
years to catch up to her; and what is England going to be 
doing while we are building battleships and other ships of war? 
I think it is absolutely a dream that we are ever going to have 
the greatest Navy in the world. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will say to the Senator that this Nation 
will be in existence 10 years from now, and very probably thou- 
sands of years from now. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Great Britain has not the potentialities of 
wealth and power that this country has. It has not the con- 
stituency of its people, it has not the isolation, that this coun- 
try has. I believe, with the commerce this country is destined 
to have, with a wealth greater than that of any country in the 
world, that the natural tendency of things is that this country 
shall eventually be able to match any navy in the world in the 
protection of that commerce upon the high seas and protecting 
its shores against invasion. I do not know when it will come. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, that may be so, but 
it is a dream. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It may be a dream, but I can not see why 
we can not have a pleasant dream. I can not see why we have 
got to be constantly at the mercy of any foreign navy. I hope 
the time will come, and I believe it will, when the Navy of this 
country will be the great peace-deciding factor of the world. 

I will digress just a few minutes on that line, if the Senate 
will pardon me. I can not to save my life see how at the present 
time there can possibly be any settlement of great international 
disputes through a court of arbitration. I firmly believed in it 
prior to the beginning of this war. I should like to believe in it 
now, but when I see a terrific war, like the present one, for 
causes that seem trivial to me; when I see a war like that 
with no apparent effort on the part of the warring factions to 
settle the dispute peaceably ; when I see them fail to go to The 
Hague or to appeal to the neutral nations, I can not have much 
hope. I haye always believed that the fights of nations could be 
settled, like the disputes of individuals, by a court, and it can be 
done among people of the same race, but where you have racial 
hatred, where you have racial suspicion, where you have men 
chafing under ancient wrongs, when they have no confidence in 
the word or the honor of another race, then there is nothing 
upon which to found a court. No court can have any existence 
through any authority unless the people that create it and who 
will be bound by its rules have confidence in the integrity of that 
court. 


I believe now that the thing that kept Europe out of war for 
40 years and that will some day practically eternally keep it 
out of war is the influence and the power of this Government. 
War did not happen in Europe for 40 years, not because they 
did not dislike each other, not because they did not have the 
same grievances during those 40 years that they had the day 
the war commenced, but because they did not know where lay 
the balance of power. When they believed that the balance of 
power had shifted from one side to another they went at each 
other’s throats. But if this country of ours had had a navy 
of sufficient magnitude to have been a world power, and it had 
intimated to every one of those threatening, warring factions 
that this country could not avoid the effect of a great European 
war, and that it could not sit idly by and see that war com- 
mence without being considered in it; if it had made repre- 
sentations of that character and had had the power to back 
them up there would have been at least a pause. Neither one 
of those great warring factions, in my opinion, would have 
thought for a moment of entering into that contest with the 
fear that the balance of power might be thrown against it, 
whether it be physically or morally. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am afraid if our coun- 
try had had the power and had taken that attitude we would 
have been engaged in some entangling alliance with foreign 
powers, contrary to George Washington's admonition. Does 
the Senator really think that, under any conditions, this great 
neutral Nation could have interfered in that conflict in Europe? 

Mr. PITTMAN, I do not think this Nation would have had 
to interfere, and I would not have advised this Nation to inter- 
fere. I have not taken that position at all. I take the opposite 
position—that we have no right to interfere. I have always 
held that we had no right to interfere by reason of the invasion 
of Belgium, as was urged by one of the distinguished states- 
men of this country. I still contend it. What I believe is that 
the moral force of a great, powerful nation will be felt in the 
future, and that it is probably being felt now; and that is the 
force I wish to exert. How difficult it is even to exert a moral 
force, how difficult it is to make a demand for your rights, to 
protest against wrong, if you have not the power to stand on 
those rights and defend them! 

This question of an armor-plate factory, in my opinion, is a 
part of the naval preparedness scheme. I felt at the time that 
it should have come in with the naval bill. It is just as impor- 
tant as it is to build up shipyards in this country. 

We are now appropriating millions of dollars, for what pur- 
pose? For the purpose of building up shipyards in this coun- 
try; for the purpose of placing them in a position where they 
can build battleships. Why? Why, it is for the future. It 
is looking to the future. It is looking to the growth of this 
country. It is looking to a change of conditions; and yet, when 
we say that we will create a reserve capacity of a 20,000-ton 
plant for armor, we are met with the argument that we are 
attempting to destroy individual business! 

Is there any distinction between building this armor plant by 
the Government and building ships in Government shipyards? 
Is there any distinction between building this Government 
armor plant and building powder factories? Why, this is not 
Government ownership. The Government is not invading some 
other business, The Goyernment is simply taking care of its 
own business. 

Is any man expected to hire a carpenter to build his house 
if he is capable of building it himself? If the Government were 
invading some business not essentially governmental, you might 
raise the objection of interfering with private enterprise. As 
far as interfering with private enterprise is concerned, if it 
were not necessary to maintain the present private enterprise 
as a reserve capacity I would not consider it for a moment; 
but I contend that it is the policy of this Government to pre- 
serve, rather than to destroy, those factories. I think that if 
you should take a poll of the Senate to-day, or of the whole 
Congress, you would find that 90 per cent of the Members would 
say to you: “No; we have no intention of destroying those 
private plants. We want them in existence, so that we can 
use them when we need them.” I think the action of this 
Government with regard to the shipbuilding plants is evidence 
of that. 

I want to say that I would rather see this plant built and lie 
idle than not to have it at all. As I said before, I can not 
conceive of a worse position for this country to be in than if it 
became necessary to double our building program and have 
nowhere to get the armor plate for our vessels. We could not 
expect to get it abroad—not under the present existing condi- 
tion of things abroad—and yet we will only have to increase our 
program a very little to get beyond the capacity of our private 
institutions, and those private institutions will not create a 
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reserve unused capacity. We can not blame them for not doing 
it; but if we wanted to, we could build a 20,000-ton plant, and 
we could divide the business, and then those plants could be 
getting just as much as they have gotten since they were 
brought into existence. They did not stop in the past, and if 
they get that amount of work they will not stop in the future. 
Why? Because, as the Senator from Rhode Island says. Hope 
springs eternal”; and, as was testified by Mr, Dinkey, they 
are seeking foreign business. They have already built one 
vessel for Argentina. They have some orders there. They 
have orders now. 

If we supply them with the one-third of their capacity, which 
has been keeping them running for years, and they develop 
business in: South America or develop business in Italy or 
somewhere else, and through priyate orders keep those great 
factories running, and we can run our Government factory as 
well, then, in case of emergency, instead of having only 30,000 
tens capacity we will have 50,000 tons capacity; and I do not 
believe there is anyone here but that believes this country 
should have 50,000 tons capacity for the Navy at the present 
time. t 

Those are the questions. Now, then, as to the question of 
cost: I think this question of cost is so insignificant by com- 
parison with the question of preparedness that I am not going 
to give much time to it. I think the great question is that 
which I have attempted to discuss. Those are the considera- 
tions that appeal to me. I want to say, however, that the 
record shows that the Government experts and the experts for 
the private factories have agreed that $262 per ton is approxi- 
mately a correct manufacturing cost for armor plate, and to 
that the private institutions add other characters of costs. 
They add costs for administrative and general expenses amount- 
ing to $10 a ton. They add taxes and insurance amounting 
to $4.50 a ton. They add interest at 5 per cent on $7,100,000, 
in the case of the Bethlehem plant, amounting to $35 a ton. 
They add interest at 5 per cent on $500,000 working capital, 
amounting to $2.50 a ton. They make a total cost of $315 a 
ton working full capacity. They make a total cost of $499.89 
working one-third capacity. 

What does that mean? The manufacturing cost is definitely 
agreed. on. That is $262.79. The only dispute is as to the costs 
involved in interest, taxes, insurance, and what they term gen- 
eral and administrative expenses. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr, President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr, OLIVER. I should like to ask the Senator if he has 
ever had any experience in operating a manufacturing plant 
of any kind? 

Mr, PITTMAN. No; I can not say that I have. I should 
like to know whether the Senator from Pennsylvania has ever 
had any experience in operating an armor plant? 

Mr. OLIVER. I have had no experience in operating an 
armor plant, but I have 

Mr. PITTMAN. Well, we were led by the evidence to believe 
that there was a great distinction between armor plants and 
other factories. 

Mr. OLIVER. There is, of course, n great difference between 
operating an armor plant and another plant; but this principle 
applies to all plants: That the difference in manufacturing 
cost—not simply the general cost, but the manufacturing cost 
nlone—between the operation of any plant of any kind, running 
full and running two-thirds full or one-third full, is so enormous 
that really, when the figures are placed before a person not 
familiar with such operations, the difference is staggering. I 
know, because I have had experience both ways and in both 
cases. I refer to the manufacturing cost alone. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I understand when a manufacturer engaged 
in one business has to close down one-half of the time or two- 
thirds of the time there is a fixed charge or expense added, But 
here is an enterprise which is only 3 per cent of the entire manu- 
facturing business, This armor plant is only 8 per cent of the 
Bethlehem steel plant. Consequently, if you shut down two- 
thirds of the time 8 per cent of the business and the rest is run- 
ning on continually, it makes a difference. 

Mr. OLIVER. But it makes the same difference in the manu- 
facturing cost of that 8 per cent. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Now, to show you why we can not accept 
those figures as to running one-third capacity, the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. state that, running one-third capacity, they should 
have received $499.89 to make the interest on the investment, 
and yet they got only $425 for the product. Are we as reason- 
able men to accept such statement? 

Mr. OLIVER. If the Senator will again allow me to interrupt 
him, I will say that while I am not responsible for those figures 
the gentlemen who submitted those figures are reputable gentle- 
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men, and they were under oath, notwithstanding the fact that the 
chairman of the committee told one of them he did not believe 
what he was saying. I will say that I know one of the gentle- 
men, and I would believe anything he would say at any time 
under any circumstances. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The only person I have heard refer to the 
question of honesty of any of the witnesses has been on the 
other side. I certainly did not question the honesty or integ- 
rity of any one of the witnesses, 

Mr. OLIVER. I am referring to what the chairman of the 
committee said to Mr. Dinky when Mr. Dinky was on the 
stand. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator is a lawyer and understands 
there is a difference between the testimony of a witness as to 
a conclusion and his testimony as to facts which constitute a 
conclusion or from which to arrive at a conclusion. They testi- 
fied that in their opinion the estimate they gave for general 
expenses was fair. I am not questioning but that they believed 
it, but how can we tell whether the estimates for general ex- 
penses were fair, when those general expenses included the 
salaries of president, vice president, treasurer, and secretary, 
and we do not know what those salaries are? 

Mr. OLIVER. All you have is the word under oath of these 
gentlemen. 

Mr. PITTMAN. We have their word. 

Mr. OLIVER. I will say that I believe it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; we have the word of those gentlemen 
that in their opinion these things are reasonable, but we have 
no way of determining whether their prices are right or wrong. 

I ask leave to place in the Recorp Exhibit C of the hearings. 
I will not take time to read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Exursir C. 
COST OF PRODUCING ARMOR PLATE UNDER VARIOUS CONDITIONS. 


The production cost of armor with shop operating at full capacity 
has been determined as follows: 

Report of Niles Board, House Document No. 103, Fifty-ninth Con- 
gress, second session, $244.27 per ton: 

Report of Tillman Board, House Document No. 1620, Sixty-third 
Congress, third session, $262.79 per ton. 

(The later report reflects advances in cost of labor and material 
and is quite consistent with the earlier report, considering the difer- 
ences in the dates at which they were made.) 

With plant operating at less than full capacity, the Niles Board 
found that the cost would be increased as follows: 

Plant operating at half capacity. cost would be increased 20 per cent. 

EROE operating at one-third capacity, cost would be increased 30 
per cent. 

These reports give mere shop cost and do not contain many items 
that enter into the actual total cost, such as administrative and 
general expense, insurance and taxes, interest on plant investment and 
working capital, etc.. and in the following tabulation is shown the 
effect of the addition of some of these very real and important items. 
The depreciation of the plant, although a real addition to cost, is 
not Included below, as it is shown that prices actually received by the 
manufacturers have not been sufficient to allow anything for this 
purpose. 


Cost 
with plant 
. vided wit 
only sufficient 
tonnaze to 
operate at one- 
third capacity. 
(This approxi- 
mately repre- 
sents actual 
average condi- 
tions that have 
obtained.) 


ton 
Cost r ton 
ro- with plant pro- 
vided with suf- 
ficient tonnage 
to operate at 
two-thirds ca- 
pacity. (This 
condition 
might obtain 
as a result of 
the pro; 5- 
year program. 


Cost per ton 
with plant pro- 
vided wit 
sufficient con- 
tract tonnage 
to operate at 
full capacity 
(10,000 tons). 
This is a con- 
ition that has 
never 
maintained.) 
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If the contracts awarded in the future should be in the same 


average quantities as in the past—namely, 3,280 tons r year, or 
about one-third our plant capacity—the present price of Pis per ton 
would provide as follows: 


Contract price 


Production cost (column No. 32 Pe k 
Administrative and general (column No. 3)----—- 30.00 
Taxes and insurance (column No. 3 fess 


Leaving for interest on investment 39. 11 


With contracts for 3,280 tons, this would provide only $128,280.80 
per year, or less than 11 per cent on the investment without any ean 
vision whatever for repayment of the capital invested in the plant 
when it may have to be abandoned, owing to the building of a Goy- 
ernment plant or some radical change in the method of manufacture. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Now, we come down to the question of 
costs to them. It is agreed that the manufacturing cost was 
$262.79 a ton. The only thing for the Government to deter- 
mine is the overhead cost. We can not find out what the ad- 
ministrative cost of those works are, but we do know what the 
cost of the administrative work of the Government will be. 
We know that we have three experts to-day who are constantly 
in those three plants watching the manufacture of that armor 
plate. Those three men might just as well be in a Government 
armor-plate factory, or at least some of them. We have two 
other experts who are constantly testing this steel to see 
whether it is up to the specifications. They might just as well 
be testing that in a Government plant. 

Senators speak about the secrets of this industry. The com- 
position of Krupp steel is known to everyone. It is true that 
the physical process of melting it and heating it and trans- 
ferring it requires skill, and yet the men who have that skill 
are not receiving over $5,000 or $6,000 a year. 

When you come down to it, it is simply this: We have Army 
officers who are experts in this line. They are being paid by the 
Government, and in time of peace it seems to me that it would 
benefit not only those Army officers, it would benefit this whole 
country if these men could be engaged in a scientific work, look- 
ing to building up the Navy, which would protect them and this 
country in time of war. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. Can the Senator name a single officer of the 
Army who is an expert in the manufacture of armor plate? 

Mr. PITTMAN. No. 

Mr. PENROSE. Or of the Navy, either? 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; I can not. 

Mr. PENROSE. I understood the Senator to state that the 
Government had Army officers—I suppose he meant Navy offi- 
cers, but that inaccuracy is not unusual in discussing armor-plate 
questions—who are experts in this line. Now, can the Senator 
name a single officer in the Navy or the Army who is an expert 
in any process connected with armor-plate manufacture? 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; there is not. 

Mr. PENROSE. Then the Senator’s statement was not en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think the Senator misunderstood me. I 
said we had expert ordnance men and scientific experts. 

Mr. PENROSE. I did not understand the Senator to use the 
word “ordnance.” ‘That, of course, is an entirely different in- 
dustry. 

Mr. PITTMAN. We have experts who are familiar with the 
industry to this extent 

Mr. PENROSE. There is as much difference between 

Mr. PITTMAN. Pardon me, until I finish the answer 

Mr. PENROSE. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. PITTMAN. We have naval officers who are supposed to 
be sufficiently expert. 

Mr. PENROSE. In what? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have no doubt that they are sufficiently 
expert to be placed in the armor-plate factories to watch and 
see that that work is done according to specifications, We have 
experts who have sufficient knowledge to inspect that work 
nnd determine whether or not it is up to the standard. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator mention a single officer in 
the Navy who is qualified or who pretends to be qualified to 
manufacture armor plate? 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; nor were there any experts in the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. until they started in to manufacture; nor was 
there any expert in the Midvale Co. until they started to manu- 
facture armor plate. There was not an expert in the Carnegie 
plant until they started to manufacture, but when they got 
ready to manufacture they had no trouble in getting them. As 
a matter of fact, they have been getting most of them from the 
Navy and training them. r 


Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit me? These private 
manufacturers spent millions of dollars in experimenting; they 
spent many thousands of dollars in sending men to Europe to 
foreign establishments to learn the art. If the Government 
wants to take 30 years to develop men, and these men have been 
developed in 20 or 30 years, and spend a million dollars, we 
are so far apart it is hardly worth while to argue the question. 
But the Senator spoke about experts, and I challenge him to 
name a single officer of the Army or Navy who is qualified in 
the opinion of any sane man and fitted to superintend the 
manufacture of armor plate. E 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not mean to say upon the institution 
of this work we could lay our hands on the naval officer who 
would be able to take charge of it. In the hearing, as the Sena- 
tor will recollect, when this very matter came up it was sug- 
gested that we would probably employ private men from those 
very institutions and put them on this work. But that makes 
no difference. It will take four years, as the Senator says, to 
have this plant completed. Other witnesses testified various 
times less than four years. It costs the Government some 
money to educate its Navy officers as experts in any line, but 
that is to the benefit of this Government. We should start 
educating them. The Senator says the more we depend upon 
these private institutions the better it will be for the Govern- 
ment. According to the Senator, if these men should decide 
not to manufacture armor plate at all this Government would 
be absolutely helpless, because we could not get men of ability 
to attend to it. 

The situation is simply this: This Government would not have 
the same overhead expenditures as private institutions, because 
it would not have a president receiving $100,000; it would not 
have a vice president, receiving probably $50,000 a year; it 
would not have a treasurer, receiving $25,000 a year; and it 
would not have great bonuses given to its officers. While the 
salary, for instance, of an officer may be $70,000 or $25,000, 
according to the public statements the various managers of 
these plants have been enjoying large bonuses in addition to 
salaries. 

Mr. OLIVER. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. OLIVER. I will just remark that the Senator is doing 
a great deal of the same kind of guessing the committee has 
done in its report. It is all guesswork. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I notice the Senator never objects to any 
guessing, provided it is on his side. They have done a great 
deal of guessing this morning, and I think the Senator is very 
much interested in the preservation of the enormous business 
in Pennsylvania. I thoroughly sympathize with the Senator 
in his desire to get as much business for the State of Pennsyl- 
vania as he possibly can. I would agree with him if there were 
not a higher motive on the other side of the question. I think 
the patriotism of the country is a little superior to personal 
prosperity. i 

Mr. President, that is all I have to say on the subject at this 
time, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I desire to state in n few 
words why I support this bill. It is a bill which proposes to 
appropriate $11,000,000 for the construction of an armor plant 
or for the purchase of existing armor plants in carrying out 
a project which has been in the public mind for a good many 
years and the wisdom of which Congress has on numerous occa- 
sions seriously considered. 

Mr. President, the arguments in favor of this enterprise, to my 
mind, are, first, economy. If anything were needed to demon- 
strate that the Government of the United States possesses the 
eapacity and efficiency to manufacture the things that it re- 
quires, that demonstration was conclusively made in the case 
of powder. At the time when the discussion first arose whether 
or not the Government of the United States should undertake 
to manufacture its own powder for the Army and Navy we were 
pay 80 cents or more a pound for powder, and when the proposi- 
tion was advanced for appropriating money and building a pow- 
der plant it was argued against that, just as it was argued here 
to-day, that the Government of the United States could not suc- 
cessfully compete with private manufacturers in the manufac- 
ture of powder. It was argued then, as it has been argued to- 
day, that it was unfair for the Government of the United States 
to manufacture its own powder and that it should continue to 
buy the powder from the private manufacturers at such prices 
as they chose to charge. 

Mr. President, our experience in the manufacture of powder 
has been a conclusive answer to both these arguments. When 
the Navy plant was established at Indianhead and the Army 
plant was established, as I recall it, in New Jersey, there began 
an immediate reduction in the price of powder the private or- 
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ganization offered the Government. It went down from 80 cents 
to 75 cents, and from 75 cents to 70 cents, and from 70 cents to 
65 cents, and from 65 cents to 60 cents, and now the price is 
materially below that figure—exactly where, I do not know—and 
the Government manufacture has advanced from year to year, 
until this year we will manufacture at the Indianhead powder 
plant for the Navy approximately 5,000,000 pounds of powder, 
and we will manufacture in the plant for the Army in New 
Jersey all the powder required for the Army. At what price? 
The report of tha Secretary of War and the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy show that the cost to the Government of the 
United States, even including interest on the plant, is only 34 
cents per pound. 

Mr. President, I maintain that is a conclusive demonstration 
that the Government of the United States is capable of manu- 
facturing efficiently and economically the things which it re- 
quires, 

Mr. President, the making of war is a Government business. 
It ought only to be undertaken when the interests of the Nation 
require it. We should not permit in the United States any great 
private institutions to grow up whose prosperity and welfare 
depend upon the making of war. We want no plutocrats in the 
United States. If we make the Government of the United States 
dependent upon private institutions for the manufacture of 
powder and shot and shell and armor plate, we may be sure that 
a great interest will grow up, as indeed it has grown up, whose 
object and desire and whose dividends depend upon war and the 
preparation for war. 

Whenever the subject of preparedness comes up, as it is up 
at the present time, we will find those great interests with the 
powerful, wealthy concerns behind them, the great and dis- 
tinguished stockholders, worth their millions, sitting in high 
business and social places, using their great influence personally 
and through the newspapers of the country to compel Congress 
to go to an extreme in preparing for war. 

So, Mr. President, I say that the business of making war 
being a national business, it ought to be the policy of this coun- 
try to eliminate from it those great interests of the country 
whose natural selfishness and whose great power will permit 
them to influence the Government of the United States in the 
important matter of war or peace. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Do I understand the Senator from Ne- 
braska to say that this bill is for the purpose of eliminating the 
private manufacturer? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I beg pardon. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In view of the remark just made by the 
Senator from Nebraska, do I understand that it is the purpose 
of the bill to eliminate the private manufacturer of armor 
plate? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. This bill will be a beginning, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It will not be the last chapter written in that story, but 
it will be a beginning, just as the construction of powder plants 
at Indianhead and in New Jersey constituted a beginning in 
the manufacture of powder. 

We have had very interesting reasons offered here to-day why 
this should not be done and very contradictory reasons to-day 
and on other days. One Senator argues that it should not be 
done because the armor plate will cost us more than we can 
purchase it for at private armor institutions. Another says 
when thesé private concerns have grown up here and waxed fat 
and mighty in selling the armor plate to the Government of the 
United States, what an injustice to deprive them of their lucra- 
tive business. I do not know which Senator is right, and I do 
not care, but as long as the making of war remains a national 
business we have a right to nationalize the manufacture which is 
essential to the making of war. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am interested in that 
phase of the Senator’s discussion. After we have this armor- 
plate plant, would the Senator have a plant to manufacture 
rifles and sabers and the various accouterments of war, saddles 
for the Cavalry, and all that? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am rather surprised at the question 
of the Senator from New Hampshire, because we already have 
` very much of that sort in the Army. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We are doing very little of it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Oh, we are doing quite a good deal. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not a great deal. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I shali not take time to read it; but I 
have a letter from the former Secretary of War, which I shall 
ask leave to insert in my remarks without reading, which shows 


that a very large amount of manufacture Is now going on, and 
successfully going on, in the Army. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, permis- 
sion to insert the letter is granted. 
The letter referred to is as follows: 
War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, December 15, 1915. 
Hon. GILBERT M. HITCHCOCK, 
United States Senate. 


My Dear Mr. Hirencock: I take pleasure in furnishing you with 
pa 3481 % requested in your letter of December 11, 1915 (0. O. 
ile 635.1/2). 

There are two Government powder plants—one controlled by the 
War Department and located at Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J., and 
the other controlled by the Navy Department and located at Indian- 
head, Md. All the smokeless powder now being procured by the Army 
is being manufactured at Picatinny Arsenal, and the output of that 
rico apenas for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, was 1,285,000 
pounds: 

The number of employees on June 30, 1914, was 457, and on June 30, 
1915, 373. The factory cost, which includes certain overhead charges 
only, was approximately 321 cents per pound for cannon powder and 
411 cents per pound for caliber .80 powder. Including all overhead 
charges—which can not cover all the overheads to which a private 
manufacturer is subject and which, of course, include no profit—these 
figures are 39 cents and 48 cents, respectively. 

As stated above, no smokeless powder is being bought from 8 
manufacturers, as the Army powder factory is able to manufacture 
the entire quantity for which funds have n appropriated. When 
8 from private manufacturers the price of smokeless powder 
or cannon is 53 cents, as fixed by law. 

With reference to the arsenals connected with the War Department 
and the character of the productive work done by them, I may state 
that they are under the Ordnance Department, which is char; with 
the aay of designing, pre pgs p and otherwise procuring, and 
of supplying to the service, and Sager 3 in repair the artillery, 
small arms, ammunition, and personal and horse equipments for the 
fixed defenses and the mobile armies and militia of the United States 
and its insular possessions; and by authorization supplies, also, prac- 
tically all of the small arms and equipments of the Navy and the Marine 
Corps. In this work it employs over 5,500 workmen in six great estab- 
lishments, which are guarded and generally cared for by 600 enlisted 
men. Much of the work of the department is of a scientific character, 
involving the application of the sciences of chemistry, mechanics, and 
electricity. The amount of this class of work is difficult to set forth 
accurately, but it will help in forming an estimate of it to know that 
of the high-class aids to such work known as draftsmen, who trans- 
late theoretical study into the specification and illustration which pre- 
cede production, there are employed 129. An imperfect general meas- 
ure of the work of a department of construction and Supply is kur- 
nished by the amount of funds which is expended by the department 
in carrying the work on hand. For the last two years this amount 
has averaged for the Ordnance Department nearly $15,000,000 an- 
nually, or more than $176,000 per officer. As the work has been done 
by pekon the en corps, the latter figures give a kind of repre- 
sentation of the amount of responsibility which has, on the average, 
fallen to each officer, expressed financially. 

The present establishments of the Gans Department, with their 
location and uses, are as follows: i 

Watertown, Mass., manufacturing arsenal. 

Springfield, Mass., manufacturing armory. 

atervliet, N. Y., manufacturing arsenal. 
Governors Island, N. Y., arsenal of storage, issue, and purchase. 
Sandy Hook, N. J proving ground. 
Dover, N. J., powder depot. 
Philadelphia, „ manufacturing arsenal. 
Augusta, Ga., arsenal of storage and re 8 
Rock Island, III., manufacturing arsenal. 

San Antonio, Tex., arsenal of storage and repair, 

Benicia, Cal., arsenal of storage and repair. 

Manila, P. I., depot of storage and repair. 

All of them are used for the issue of supplies, and all of the manu- 
facturing arsenals are also arsenals of storage and repair. 

The principal, although not the sole, manufacture of each of the 
manufacturing establishments is as follows: Of the Watertown Arsenal, 
seacoast gun carriages; of the Sp Armory, arms; of the 
Watervliet Arsenal, cannon, large and small; of the Frankford Arsenal 
(Philadelphia, Pa.), ammunition for small arms and mobile artillery; 
of the Rock Island Arsenal, personal and horse equipments, carriages 
for mobile artillery, and small arms. All of the muskets, small-arm 
ammunition, and personal and horse pments required for the Arm 
are manufactured by the department, but of other classes of ammuni- 
tion and small arms, of small cannon, and — juts carriages a consider- 
able proportion of the requirements of the se is supplied by private 


LINDLEY M. GARRISON, 
Becretary of War. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The manufacture of quartermaster’s sup- 
plies and articles of that character coming under the head of 
the Senator's argument is relatively small. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It amounts to something like $15,000,000 
a year, according to the Secretary of War. It is successful, and 
it works smoothly; and that $15,000,000 worth is manufactured 
under the supervision of officers of the United States, and elimi- 
nates to that extent private interests, which would be engaged 
in manufacturing and which would be lobbying here in Wash- 
ington to swell their profits and their business, 

I assert, Mr. President, that this bill will work an economy 
in the manufacture of armor. I do not know that; I can not 


establishments. 
Very truly, yours, 


prove it, but I believe it, and I point, as I have said, to the case 
of powder as an indication that there is probable truth in my 
assertion. 

But, Mr. President, what reason have we to think that the 
present prices of these armor plants for armor plate, if they are 
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the cheapest in the world, will continue cheap. We know chat 
there are only three institutions in the United States that manu- 
facture armor; we know that, whatever the prices are, they 
fix them; we know that their prices are identical; and what 
proof have we that those three concerns, practically operating 
as one, will not upon occasion raise the prices? 

Mr. President, in answer to this pathetic plea that we should 
not disturb those concerns which are manufacturing armor for 
the United States at a profit, let me say that if it is possible, as 
Senators have said, for those concerns to manufacture armor 
plate cheaper than it is manufactured elsewhere in the world, 
they will find a market for their armor plate in those other 
countries. If Japan, as has been asserted, is paying now more 
for her armor plate than these concerns are willing to manufac- 
ture it for, they will find a market for their armor plate in 
Japan. If Russia is paying more than they can manufacture it 
for, they can find a market for their armor plate in Russia. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to me? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But, Mr. President, that argument is a 
little inconsistent with the high-tariff propaganda which comes 
from the Republican side. We have been told by Senators on 
the other side that it was not possible for steel manufacturers 
in the United States to compete with the world. We have been 
asked to impose a great tariff and tax upon the people of the 
United States to keep out disastrous competition from the rest 
of the world. So, when I hear these stories that these great 
armor concerns are selling their products to the United States 
Government at a lower price than the factories in other coun- 
tries, I am compelled to receive that statement with a grain of 
allowance. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will. 

Mr. OLIVER. Those statements are not made upon mere 
guesswork of Senators on this side. They are taken from the 
Yearbook, issued by the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs, 
of which the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] is 
chairman, and of which his son is secretary; and the Year- 
book is prepared as a statistical book by the secretary of that 
committee. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And, Mr. President 

Mr. OLIVER. If the Senator will allow me, these are state- 
ments not as to what it costs to make armor in other countries, 
but what it costs the governments of other countries to buy 
armor made in their respective countries. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I do not know anything 
about those figures 

Mr. OLIVER. I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But I know that they are evidently 
wrong in the case of Japan. There is no power in the world 
that can secure from Japan the secrets of her army and her 
navy. I know that from conversations with high officers in the 
United States. We can not even ascertain how many vessels 
Japan is building in her navy yards; we can not ascertain how 
many men she has employed. Even the financial affairs of 
Japan are comparatively concealed. That little island Empire 
has shrouded herself in a cloud of uncertainty. When, there- 
fore, a report, without any apparent explanation, sets forth 
the fact that in Japan, where labor is so cheap, in Japan—where 
the raw material is so close at hand in China—that the Japanese 
Government is paying such an exorbitant price for armor, when 
everything else she gets is so cheap, I must be excused if I 
have some doubt as to the accuracy of the figures. 

Mr. OLIVER. This is no secret. It would probably be a part 
of the financial exhibit in Japan, as showing what it pays for 
the production of this article, just the same as what salaries it 
pays to its executive and administrative officers. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OLIVER. At any rate, Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I can not yield for a speech. 

Mr. OLIVER. We do not need to father that document. It 
comes from your side of the House. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But, Mr. President, personally I should 
vote for this bill, even though I knew that for the present it 
would increase the price of our armor. I would vote for this bill, 
notwithstanding that charge—which I doubt—hbecause I believe 
that the other benefits to flow from the bill will be incomparably 
greater than any loss which might result from a temporary in- 
crease in the price of armor, if it shall come. I do this, Mr. 
President, purely because it seems to me the time has come when 
Congress, now that the matter has come before it, should make 
it forever impossible for this Government to be robbed and 
cheated and defrauded by the concerns to which it is paying at 
the present time something like $6,000,000 a year. 


The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lieprrr] said we should 


not bring up these old scandals, but what assurance have we 
that there may not be new scandals? There was an Investiga- 
tion a number of years ago by authority of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and I want to read you just a sentence or two from the 
report of the special committee which made the investigation at 
that time. I read from page 17 of the House report on the viola- 
tion of armor-plate contracts, as follows: 


Tite seme Distance ke ARSE ee e inspectors have been satisfi 
and the armor eon passed by the most notorious frauds. The 298 
and of its 8 Cline, Corey. 


of 8 compi and Schwab, 
have been your committee that 51 armor is te the require- 
ments of the contract, 3 false ctors, 
doctoring of ens, p g of g . hg faire zep re-treating of test 
pias, and “ jockeying © 101 e testing machine. The unblushing char- 

of the uds to which these men have been parties and the disre- 


And vet, Mr. President, we are doing business to-day with 
some of those same men; and the frauds and outrages that oc- 
curred at that time are liable to occur at any time when the 
Government is practically in the hands of a few concerns from 
which it is purchasing its necessary supplies of war. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let me inquire of the Senator whether that 
report does not show also that the companies were selling armor 
at or before the time of this investigation to foreign countries 
very much cheaper than they were selling the same armor to 
the United States? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator 
from Colorado has asked that question, because it calls to my 
mind the statement made by the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Herbert, under Grover Cleveland. On page 100 of the hearings 
which the Senate Naval Committee recently held that report of 
the Secretary of the Navy is reproduced in full, and I will read 
a paragraph or two from it, because it is very illuminating. An 
effort has been made here to account for the fact that the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. sold armor to Russia for $249 a ton at a 
time when it was charging the United States a much larger 
price. Let me read to you the explanation of that fact which 
is made by the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Herbert, in his report 
to Congress. He says: 

Here, then, we have the pregnant facts that the two companies in 
the United States have had a perfect understandin with each other as 


to What they should eir own Government; that the five com- 
panies in France seem to * had a like understan with each other 


as to what they should c care their Government; t the price of 
armor in France rose grad y Sroa 1891 to 1894, as improvements 
were adopted, to about the same as that which was charged by the 


Bethlehem and Carnegie Cos. to tussia in 1895, as getar * former com- 
pany had forced its way into the E et ae am informed 
n authority which T lieve to be go that aig or 1 —— before 

e time of the last contract of the Bethlehem Co. with Russia there 
— 15 a meeting in Paris or the representatives of the principal, if not all, 
armor manufacturers of Europe and America. 

Mr. President, I have read that to show that we not only 
have an intolerable condition in the United States, in which 
three companies absolutely control the price of armor, but we 
have a meeting in Europe, and nobody knows how many meet- 
ings there have been since, in which an international arrange- 
ment is made between the armor plate manufacturers of the 
various countries not to interfere with each other's business. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, the Senator does not intimate 
that he knows anything of an agreement between the munu- 
facturers here and the manufacturers on the other side, does he? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I intimate that the Secretary of the Navy 
so reported to Congress. 

Mr. OLIVER. This is the first intimation that I have ever 
had that any such thing has been charged. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, Mr. President, this information was 
not published in the papers. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I do not confine myself to the 
papers ; I have read all these reports. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. They do not always appear in the reports. 
If the Senator will look into the report of Secretary Herbert he 
will find it there, I am sure. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator give 
the date of Secretary Herbert’s report? 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. It was in the year 1896. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator say that the Secretary 
of the Navy or any official of the United States has ever made a 
report containing such information since that time? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do not know of any. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Has the Senator any information to 
that effect himself? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have not; but, Mr. President, I know 
that year after year practically identical bids have come in from 
the three armor plate concerns to the Government of 


existing 
the United States, I know there is a law which prohibits the 
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United States from buying armor in other countries, and if the 
three concerns in the United States make identical bids, what 
are the people of the United States to do except to buy all their 
armor at the price named by those three companies? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Or do without a Navy. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Or to do without a Navy. Isay, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that condition has become intolerable, and that it is time 
that the United States constructed its own armor plant, even 
though it is operated at a cost which will increase the price of 
our armor, I hope that it will not increase the price of our 
armor; I believe that it will not increase the price of our armor. 
I think the experience we have had in the manufacture of powder 
demonstrates that it need not do so; but so long as we are 
compelled to put inspectors in these plants to examine and 
inspect the armor which is manufactured and to watch the manu- 
facturers as criminals are watched, it is time that we had our 
own factories and made our own armor, and for that reason 
and also for the other reasons I have stated, Mr. President, 
I favor the passage of this bill. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President 

Mr. OLIVER, If the Senator from Indiana will allow me one 
moment, I merely wish to call attention to the fact that no 
article of any kind manufactured anywhere for the United 
States Government is manufactured except under the eye of an 
inspector, and to intimate that a manufacturer is a criminal 
because he has to submit to having an inspector in his works 
is unworthy of the Senator from Nebraska or of any other 
Senator. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDING. Will the Senator yield for just a moment? 

Mr. KERN. I was about to move an executive session, after 
which I wanted to move to take a recess. 

Mr. HARDING. I merely desire to give a notice. 

Mr. KERN. I will yield to the Senator, if he so desires. 

Mr. HARDING. I desire to give notice that following the 
address of the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE], 
of which he gave notice this morning, after the morning hour 
to-morrow, I should like to address myself for a short time to the 
pending measure. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, if the Senator from Indiana 
will permit me to address an inquiry to him, I will state that I 
am informed that at the proper time he intends to ask for a 
recess until to-morrow. Is that correct? 

Mr. KERN. Yes, sir. i 

Mr. PENROSE. I was going to suggest to the Senator that he 
fix 11 o'clock to-morrow morning, instead of 12, for the hour of 
meeting, if that be agreeable to him. 

Mr. KERN. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. PENROSE. That will accommodate Senators who have 
not had an opportunity to speak on the armor-plate bill. 

Mr. KERN. I will say to the Senator that it was the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Treiatan] that we 
take a recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow, so that I think it will 
be generally agreeable. 

Mr. PENROSE. Very well. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair, in self-protection, is 
going to announce now that 11 o’clock to-morrow morning he will 
recognize the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] and 
then the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanprne], and other Senators 
who desire to address the Senate must give in their names, 

Mr. PENROSE. I gave notice this morning that I intended to 
address the Senate after my colleague the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. OLIVER] and the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swan- 
son] had spoken on this bill. Therefore, I understand I am 
third, although I would cheerfully follow the Senator from Ohio. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair did not notice that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER} and the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Swanson] had given notice. The order, then, 
will be the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Penrose], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprya], and by 
that time the Chair thinks it will be 4 o’clock, 

Mr. CUMMINS. What will become of the rest of us? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair simply makes the state- 
ment as a matter of protection to the Chair. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 17 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

: RECESS. 


Mr. KERN. I move the Senate take a recess until to-morrow 
morning at II o'clock. 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 47 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrew, Tuesday, March 


21, 1916, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 20, 1916, 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY ARM. 


Maj. Edward N. Jones, jr., Infantry, unassigned, to be lieu- 
tenant colonel from March 10, 1916, vice Lieut. Col. Waldo E. 
Ayer, First Infantry, who died March 9, 1916. 

Capt. William C. Rogers, Twenty-eighth Infantry, to be major 
from March 11, 1916, vice Maj. Palmer E. Pierce, Twenty-second 
Infantry, detached from his proper command, 

First Lieut. Vernon W. Boller, Eleventh Infantry, to be cap- 
tain from March 11, 1916, vice Capt. William C. Rogers, Twenty- 
eighth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles E. Coates, Seventh Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from March 11, 1916, vice First Lieut. Vernon W. 
Boller, Eleventh Infantry, promoted. 


CAVALRY ABM. 


Second Lieut, Ronald D. Johnson, Twelfth Cavalry, to be 
first lieutenant from March 17, 1916, vice First Lieut. Edward 
M. Zell, Eleventh Cavalry, who died March 16, 1916. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 


To be first lieutenants in the Medical Reserve Corps with rank 
from March 13, 1916. 


John McAllister, of New York. 
Fenwick Beekman, of New York. 
Thomas Alexander Kenyon, of New York. 
Frank David Smythe, of Tennessee. 
Alfred Gibson Farmer, of Ohio. 
Treston Reed Ayars, of Missouri. 
William Johnston Cranston, of New York. 
Gardner Nathan Cobb, of Massachusetts. 
Morris Kellog Smith, of New York. 

. Charles Marion Aves, of Texas. 
Ralph Griffiths Stillman, of New York. 
Gerald Peirce Lawrence, of Ohio. 
George Albert O'Connell, of Alabama. 
Milton Hickox Prosperi, of the District of Columbia, 
Walter Ashby Frankland, of the District of Columbia, 
Ralph Henry Kuhns, of Illinois. 
Harry Delphos Orr, of Illinois. 
James Patterson, of Illinois. 
William Eugene Kendall, of Illinois, 
George Warner Mosher, of Illinois. 
Maurice Lyon Puffer, of Ilinois. 
John Christian Dallenbach, of Illinois. 
Irwin James Shepherd, of Hawaii. 
Ralph Waldo Wakefield, of Maine. 
Walter Benjamin Harvey, of Pennsylvania. 
Henry Thorndyke Chickering, of New York. 
S. Mortimer Hill, of New York. 
Joseph Gardner Hopkins, of New York. 
John Allen Hawkins, of Pennsylvania. 
Albert Rudolph Hatcher, of Kansas. 
Harry Vincent Paryzek, of Ohio. 
Richard Dexter, of Ohio. 
Herbert Vance Weihrauch, of Ohio. 
Marion Arthur Blankenhorn, of Ohio. 
Chester Dale Christie, of Ohio. 
James Gerard Kramer, of Ohio. 
Dean Flewellyn Winn, of Georgia. 
Samuel Fosdick Jones, of Colorado. 
Burnley Lankford, of Virginia. 
Charles Franklin Hoover, of Ohio. 
Horace David Arnold, of Massachusetts, 
Alexander Swanson Begg, of Massachusetts. 
John Warren, of Massachusetts. 
Frank Percival Williams, of Massachusetts, 
Henry Lindsay Sanford, of Ohio. 
Thomas Pollock Shupe, of Ohio. 
Zabdid Boylston Adams, of Massachusetts. 
Elliot Gray Brackett, of Massachusetts. 
Benjamin Irving Harrison, of Ohio. 
Herbert Newton Greene, of Oregon. 
Allen Graham, of Florida. 
Seward Erdman, of New York. 
Ferdinand Hartmann Dammasch, of Oregon. 
Lyman Foster Huffman, of Ohio. 
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George Emerson Brewer, of New York. 
John Jacob Smith, of California. 
Charles North Dowd, of New York. 
John Punnett Peters, jr., of New York. 
Samuel Bradbury, of New York. 
Arthur Shade Jones, of Ohio. 

Leroy Briggs Sherry, of California. 
William Edgar Lower, of Ohio. 

Alan De Forest Smith, of New York. 
Harry Selby Purnell, of Maryland. 
Cecil Claire Lawhorn, of Tennessee. 
Brainerd Hunt Whitbeck, of New York. 
Harold Oliver Ruh, of Ohio. 

Harry Gordon Sloan, of Ohio. 

Howard Lester Taylor, of Ohio. 

John Patrick O'Neil, of Illinois. 
Walter Black Rogers, of Ohio. 

Richard Lloyd Cook, of the District of Columbia. 
Charles Albert Bowers, of Ohio. 

John Guy Strohm, of Oregon, 

William Raymond Barney, of Ohio. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE Navy. 


Assistant Paymaster John D. P. Hodapp with the rank of 
ensign to be an assistant paymaster in the Navy with the rank 
of lieutenant (junior grade) from the Tth day of March, 1915. 

The following-named officers to be lieutenants in the Navy 
from the dates set opposite their names, to correct the dates 
from which they take rank as previously confirmed: 

John H. Hoover, July 1, 1914. 

Louis H. Maxfield, July 10, 1914. 

Raymond F. Frellsen, October 29, 1914. 

Alfred W. Atkins, November 5, 1914. 

Philip H. Hammond, November 13, 1914. 

Claud A. Jones, December 11, 1914. 

Harry Campbell, December 12, 1914. 

George W. Kenyon, December 15, 1914. 

Allan S. Farquhar, January 1, 1915. 

Lucien F. Kimball, February 24, 1915. 

Harvey W. McCormack, March 4, 1915. 

Harold M. Bemis, March 22, 1915. 

Ernest D. McWhorter, April 23, 1915. 

John M. Schelling, April 28, 1915. 

Bert B. Taylor, May 5, 1915. 

William O. Wallace, July 11, 1915. 

Frank R. King, July 20, 1915. 

Bruce R. Ware, jr., July 29, 1915. 

Carl T. Osburn, August 1, 1915. 

William S. Farber, August 6, 1915. 

Archibald D. Turnbull, August 17, 1915. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Charles W. Crosse to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 28th day of December, 1915. 

Asst. Surg. William E. Findeisen to be a passed assistant 
surgeon in the Navy from the 23d day of September, 1915. 

The following-named officers to be paymasters in the Navy, 
from the dates set opposite their names, to correct the dates 
from which they take rank as previously confirmed: 

Fred W. Holt, August 22, 1912, 

Walter D. Sharp, October 19, 1912, 

Raymond B. Westlake, January 18, 1913, 

John M, Hancock, February 21, 1913, 

George R. Crapo, February 19, 1914, and 

zenjamin II. Brooke, September 23, 1915. 

The following-named officers to be paymasters in the Navy, 
from the dates set opposite their names, to correct the dates 
from which they take rank as previously nominated: 

William N. Hughes, July 19, 1914, 

John N. Jordan, August 11, 1915, and 

Harold W. Browning, September 1, 1915. 

Boatswain William R. Buechner to be a chief boatswain in 
the Navy from the 21st day of December, 1915. 

Boatswain James J. O’Brien to be a chief boatswain in the 
Navy from the 21st day of December, 1915. 

The following-named gunners to be chief gunners in the Navy 
from the 21st day of December, 1915: 

Arthur B. Dorsey, 

Arthur D. Freshman, 

Edward Wenk, 

Frank C. Wisker, and 

David P. Henderson. 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists in the 
Navy from the 30th day of December, 1915: 

Frank Smith, 

Ralph G. Moody, 


John MeN, D. Knowles, and 

Ernest W. Dobie. 

John F. Huddleston, n citizen of Florida, to be an assistant 
paymaster in the Navy from the 15th day of March, 1916. 

POSTMASTERS. 
ALASKA. 

Z. M. Bradford to be postmaster at Juneau, Alaska, in place 
of E. L. Hunter. Incumbent's commission expires April 24, 1916. 
ARIZONA. 

William J. Daze to be postmaster at Winslow, Ariz., in place 
of Julia Mahoney. Incumbent's commission expired February 
8, 1916. 4 

CALIFORNIA. 

D. H. Fallon to be postmaster at Pleasanton, Cal, in place of 
C. S. Graham. Incumbent's commission expires April 17, 1916. 
COLORADO, 

W. L. King to be postmaster at Sterling, Colo., in place of 
W. I. Brush. Incumbent's commission expires April 24, 1916. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Harry W. Crane to be postmaster at Wethersfield, Conn., in 
place of Harry W. Crane. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 5, 1916. 

Geerge Forster to be postmaster at Rockyille, Conn., in place of 
G. W. Randall. Incumbent's commission expires April 5, 1916. 

GEORGIA. 


Sam M. Barnett to be postmaster at Chatsworth, Ga. Office 
becomes presidential April 1, 1916. 
Mary R. Blacker to be postmaster at Dodge, Ga. Office be- 


comes presidential April 1, 1916. 

Annie C. McCord to be postmaster at Harlem, Ga., in place of 
Annie ©. McCord. Incumbent’s commission expires April 5, 
1916, 

Lonnie E. Sweat, to be postmaster at Blackshear, Ga., in place 
of T. E. Oden. Incumbent's commission expires April 17, 1916. 

ILLINOIS. 

©. E. Fort to be postmaster at Stronghurst, III., in place of 
J. F. Mains. Incumbent’s commission expires April 24, 1916. 

Kate M. Weis to be postmaster at Tentopolis, III. Office be- 
comes presidential April 1, 1916. 

2 KANSAS. 

John Q. Adams to be postmaster at Stockton, Kans., in place 
of J. L. Stevens. Incumbent’s commission expires April 9, 1916. 

Edward E. Hanna to be postmaster at Axtell, Kans., in place 
of George Delaney. Incumbent’s commission expires April 9, 
1916. ; 

James P. Newman to be postmaster at Galesburg, Kans. 
Office becomes presidential April 1, 1916. 

Charles L. Smith to be postmaster at Baxter Springs, Kans., 
in place of Fred Bartlett, Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 24, 1916. 

KENTUCKY. 

James B. Fitzpatrick to be postmaster at Hazard, Ky., in 
place of John Baker, deceased. 

Garland G. Lanum to be postmaster at Fordsville, Ky. Office 
becomes presidential April 1, 1916. 

LOUISIANA. 

Jonas Rosenthal to be postmaster at Alexandria, La., in 
place of J. T. Charnley. Incumbent's commission expires April 
3, 1916. 

MAINE. 

Charles A. Churchill to be postmaster at Rockport, Me., in 
place of John Harkness. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 1, 1916. 

George B. McMennamin to be postmaster at Rumford, Me., in 
place of Fred H. Atwood. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 5, 1916. 

MICHIGAN. 

James A, Hull to be postmaster at Oscoda, Mich., in place of 
W. McGillivray. Incumbent's commission expired January 16, 
1916. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Thirza I. Clarke to be postmaster at Marks, Miss., in place 
of Thirza I. Clarke. Incumbent's commission expires April 17, 
1916. 

J. H. Jones to be postmaster at Moorhead, Miss., in place of 
F, A. Gardner. Incumbent’s commission expired February 19, 
1916. 

John G. Webb to be postmaster at Pickens, Miss., in place of 
John G. Webb. Incumbent’s commission expires April 17, 1916. 
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MISSOURI, 


Collins J. Johnson to be postmaster at Palmyra, Mo., in place 
of H. J. Bernhard. Incumbent's commission expires April 24, 
1916. 

Joseph A. Voelker to be postmaster at Clyde, Mo., in place 
of August W. Enis. Incumbent’s commission expires April 24, 
1916. 

NEBRASKA. 


Benjamin A. Brewster to be postmaster at Chadron, Nebr., 
in place of W. A. Danley. Incumbents commission expired 
Jannary 15, 1916. 


NEW YORK. 


George O. Burgin to be postmaster at Franklin, N. Y., in 
place of G. T, Eveland. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 1, 1916. 

Andrew F. Burke to be postmaster at Port Chester, N. Y., 
in place of W. J. Martin. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 21, 1916. 

Fred B. Fuller to be postmaster at Gouverneur, N. Y., in place 
of Charles McCarty. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 13, 1916. 

James P. Gillen to be postmaster at Port Jervis, N. Y., in 
place of T. J. Quick. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 10, 1914. X 

I. J. Harrington to be postmaster at Richmondville, N. Y., in 
place of R. C. Terpening. Incumbent's commission expired Au- 
gust 21. 1915. 

Charles L. Harris to be postmaster at Cato, N. V., in place of 
T 2 Turner. Incumbent’s commission expired February 1, 

16. : 

©. Howard Hoornbeek to be postmaster at Ellenville, N. Y., 
1 mace of W. L. Fuller. Incumbent's commission expired March 
13, 1916. 

W. B. Hoxter to be postmaster at North Cohocton, N. Y., in 
place of D. O. Cottrell. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 29, 1916. : 

William B. Joint to be postmaster at Savona, N. Y., in place 
ll fia Freeman. Incumbent’s commission expired February 

Caleb C. McNair to be postmaster at Gasport, N. V., in place 
7 1 A. Chaplin. Incumbent’s commission expired January 11, 

Louis S. Martin to be postmaster at Redwood, N. Y., in place 
a 7570 O. Ahles. Incumbent's commission expired January 

1916. 

John F. Mumford to be postmaster at Middleville, N. V., in 
place of F. N. Molineaux. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 8, 1916. 

F. H. Munson to be postmaster at Berlin, N. Y., in place of 
i R: Waite. Incumbent's commission expired January 29, 

16. 

Fred W. Otte to be postmaster at Peekskill, N. Y., in place of 
vere Mable, 2d. Incumbent's commission expired December 18, 
1915. 

Elbert D. Parker to be postmaster at Arcade, N. Y., in place 
of William F. Lewis. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 21, 1916. 

John J. Peake to be postmaster at Newburgh, N. Y., in place 
10 F. W. Wenzel. Incumbent's commission expired August 5, 
1915. 

David B. Reamer to be postmaster at Savannah, N. Y., in 
place eine C. Wethey. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 1, 1916. r 

Charles F. Record to be postmaster at Forestville, N. Y., in 
place of C. L. Dix. Incumbent's commission expires April 17, 
1916. 

Dimont M. Rector to be postmaster at Delanson, N. Y., in 
place of Loren Webster. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 1, 1916. 

Lee R. Smith to be postmaster at Hammond, N. Y., in place 
cane T. Rodger. Incumbent's commission expired February 13, 
1 

Darius E. Sullivan to be postmaster at Canton, N. X., in place 
of J. E. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired January 11, 
1916. 

W. Irving Williams to be postmaster at Rensselaer, N. V., in 
place of G. L. Wiltse. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 13, 1916. 

NORTH DAKOTA, 
Minnie Clabaugh to be postmaster at Fairmount, N. Dak., in 


place of Charles Leathart. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 11, 1916. : 


OHIO. 


OC. W. Hodges to be postmaster at Mount Sterling, Ohio, in 
place of C. H. Clark. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
24, 1916. 

OKLAHOMA. 


Perry A. Monroe to be postmaster at Alva, Okla., in place of 
Lemuel W. Moore. Incumbent's commission expired January 
24, 1916. 

George L. Powell to be postmaster at Cement, Okla., in place 
of John M. Lapham. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
24, 1916. 

OREGON. 


J. W. Leneve to be postmaster at Coquille, Oreg., in place of 
A. F. Linegar. Incumbent's commission expired March 8, 1916. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Josiah Cole to be postmaster at Slatington, Pa., in place of 
S. J. Evans. Incumbent’s commission expired January 19, 
1915. 

Patrick J. Mash to be postmaster at Nanty Glo, Pa., in place 
of E. C. Davis. Incumbent's commission expired March 4, 1916. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


James M. Byrd to be postmaster at Branchville, S. C., in place 
of James M. Byrd. Incumbent's commission expires April 15, 
1916. 

W. B. Wright, jr., to be postmaster at Shelton, S. O. Office 
becomes presidential April 1, 1916, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Leroy F. Lemert to be postmaster at Spencer, S. Dak. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1916. 

David M. Smith to be postmaster at Humboldt, S. Dak. Office 
becomes presidential April 1, 1916. 


VIRGINIA, 


Henry L. Munt to be postmaster at City Point, Va. 
comes presidential April 1, 1916. 


WASHINGTON. 


Frederick W. Reuter to be postmaster at Cheney, Wash., in 
place of John F. Spangle. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 8, 1916. 


Office be- 


WYOMING. 


A. F. Stott to be postmaster at Douglas, Wyo., in place of J. L. 
Kidwell. Incumbent's commission expires April 17, 1916. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 20, 1916. 
Unirep States MARSHAL. 


Joseph A. Wessel to be United States marshal, district of 
Minnesota. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Lieut. (Junior Grade) Harry J. Abbett to be a lieutenant. 
Ensign Charles F. Greene to be a lieutenant (junior grade). 
Surg. Lewis Morris to be a medical inspector. 

Asst. Surg. Norman R. Sullivan to be a passed assistant sur- 


geon. 
Passed Asst. Paymaster William N. Hughes to be a paymaster. 
Passed Asst. Paymaster John N. Jordan to be a paymaster. 
Passed Asst. Paymaster Harold W. Browning to be a pay- 
master, 
Asst. Paymaster Thomas Cochran to be a passed assistant 
paymaster. 
Boatswain Ernest R. Peircey to be a chief boatswain. 
Machinist Frank R. King to be a chief machinist. ; 
Machinist William H. Hubbard to be a chief machinist. 
Ensign Henry B. Cecil to be a lieutenant (junior grade). 
Ensign Charles G. McCord to be a lieutenant (junior grade), 
Ensign Carroll B. Byrne to be a lieutenant (junior grade). 
Ensign James A. Saunders to be a lieutenant (junior grade), 
The following-named gunners to be chief gunners: 
Gustav ©. Tanske. 
Leroy Rodd. 
Louis M. Wegat. 
Harry E. Stevens, 
Herman Kossler. 
Oscar E. Anderson. i 
The following-named machinists to be chief machinists: 
Harry Champeno. 
Carl H. Markham. 
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POSTMASTERS, 
CONNECTICUT. 
Harry B. Slocum, Madison. 
ILLINOIS. 


James Wyatt, Chrisman. 
Peter J. Yentes, Morton. 
MARYLAND, 


Rose ©. Foreman, Emmitsburg. 

G. E. Williamson, Preston. 
MICHIGAN. 

W. H. Blashfield, Hartford. 

Fred O'Melay, Hillsdale. 

William O. Van Eyck, Holland. 

Harry M. Royal, Shelby. 

William G. White, Ovid. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Nevan C. Hathorn, Columbia. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


H. A. Koller, Glen Rock. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Moxpay, March 20, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Lord God of hosts, King of Kings and Lord of Lords, our 
heavenly Father, we thank Thee that Thou hast not left Thy 
children to grope their way in darkness, but that all down 
through the ages comes a cloud of witnesses in testimony of 
Thy love and fatherly care. Especially do we thank Thee for 
that spirit ever going out from Thee in quest of the hearts of 
men. May we open our hearts to that influence and be ready 
to follow where it leads, that we may fulfill every duty devolving 
upon us in private or in public life. In the spirit of Him who 
gave his life that we might know Thee and live to larger life 
and nobler purposes. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, March 18, 1916, 
was read and approved. 

-THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 12766, the Army 
reorganization bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] 
moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill H. R. 12766. 

Mr. GARDNER. 

The SPEAKER, 
Massachusetts rise? 

Mr. GARDNER. To propound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARDNER. Whether this rule enables this bill to take 
precedence over the Unanimous Consent Calendar? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it does. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the Chair hear me for a minute? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; the Chair will hear the gentleman, 
with this remark, that this rule goes into as much detail as any 
rule the Chair ever saw in the House. 

Mr. GARRETT. Does the gentleman make a point of order? 

Mr. GARDNER. No; I just make a parliamentary inquiry. 
I ask that the Chair will hear me. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will be glad to hear the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GARDNER. In answer to the inquiry of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT], my purpose is not to delay a 
vote on the bill, but to delay a vote on the Kahn amendment, 
because I think the Kahn amendment is really a vote on the 
bill. With the early meeting of the House, bringing up a 
vote on the Kahn amendment early in the day, when that is the 
Principal vote in the bill, I think I ought to 

Mr. GARRETT. Of course, the gentleman has a remedy in 
that respect. The gentleman can make the point of no quorum, 

Mr. GARDNER. Well, if the gentleman prefers—— 

Mr. GARRETT. I do not prefer. I just make the sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. GARDNER. I can assure the gentleman that what I 
want is to make an arrangement to take a yote on the Kahn 
amendment to-morrow, instead of to-day. 


Mr. Speaker—— 
For what purpose does the gentleman from 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that I can not see any reason for postponing a 
vote on this proposition, and when we go into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union I have no doubt the 


gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] and myself will be able 
to agree upon some time, so that the yote probably will not 
come until 12 o'clock, or probably after that, and by that time 
the House will be full. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, this rule under which this bill 
is being considered simply says that “it shall be in order on all 
legislative days except Wednesdays.” Now, that is simply giv- 
ing this bill the same precedence that an appropriation bill has, 
It certainly can not give it more, because the appropriation bills 
have the highest privilege. This merely makes this bill in 
order; it does not say a word about its being privileged. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it has been already ruled that an appro- 
priation bill on a Monday has not privilege over Monday busi- 
ness. I refer the Speaker to the ruling on January 16, 1911. 
It is cited under paragraph 884A of the Manual. In the case to 
which I refer there arose a question whether a motion to dis- 
charge a committee under the Monday rule had or had not 
preference over a motion to go into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. It was argued out, and the 
argument covered a number of pages of the CONGRESSIONAT 
Recor, and finally it was decided by the House overruling the 
Speaker that a motion to discharge a committee from the con- 
sideration of a bill under this rule, the Monday rule, is of higher 
privilege than a motion to consider an appropriation bill on a 
suspension Monday. If a motion under the Monday rule was of 
higher privilege than a motion to go into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, a fortiori the calling 
of the Calendar for Unanimous Consent, which is the first busi- 
ness under the Monday rule, must have preference to a motion 
to go into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. I hold that the preference accorded this bill under the 
rule is only that which is accorded to appropriation bills under 
the general rules of the House. That is the question to which 
my parliamentary inquiry relates. I should be glad to have the 
Chair give an opinion on that. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I do not concur in the thought 
expressed by my friend, the distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GARDNER], that the sole matter for the considera- 
tion of the Chair is the language quoted, namely, that “ the bill 
shall be in order on all legislative days except Wednesdays.” 
There are other parts of the rule that must be taken into con- 
sideration with that language. 

I refer to this, for instance—and I call it to the attention of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, for whose opinion as a 
parliamentarian I have the very greatest respect, as he knows 
“that while the bill is under consideration the House shall meet 
at 11 o’clock antemeridian and during general debate.” Now, on 
Saturday last the House adjourned, and the announcement of 
the Chair was that we adjourned until 11 o’clock to-day. That 
necessarily implied that this bill was under consideration, under 
the special rule. Otherwise we would have met at 12 o'clock. 
So that is a construction—— 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. GARRETT. Certainly. 

Mr. GARDNER. No objection being made to the Chair's 
announcement, it would hardly be considered binding as a con- 
struction of the rule, would it? 

Mr. GARRETT. I do not think the Rxconb shows, but I 
think an inquiry was made about that at the time. 

Mr. GARDNER. The gentleman at my left [Mr. Mann], who 
follows these things, is shaking his head vigorously. 

Mr. GARRETT. I should say that in the absence of objec- 
tion acquiescence would be implied. 

Mr. GARDNER. It has never been ruled so in this House, 

Mr. GARRETT. It would have been possible, Mr. Speaker, 
to have drawn a more drastic rule than this. This is not a very 
drastic rule. It would have been possible to present a rule to 
keep the House in continuous session and provide recesses of 
the Committee of the Whole at fixed hours. But in the judg- 
ment of the Committee on Rules that was not desirable, because 
some emergency, we realized, might arise, so that it might be 
necessary for the hands of the House not to be tied even for the 
consideration of this bill, and therefore we refrained from 
drawing a resolution which would keep the House in continuous 
session and providing for recesses as we could have done. But 
the Committee on Rules did provide—and I am suggesting now 
only what was in the thought of the Committee on Rules at the 
time—that while the bill was under consideration the House 
should meet at 11 o'clock, and that the bill should be in order on 
all legislative days except Wednesdays, and the House acquiesced 
by not objecting on Saturday when we adjourned at that time. 


1916. 5 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I do not agree with the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] as to the effect of the action of 
the Speaker in declaring that the House should meet at 11 


o'clock this morning. I think he was right about that. I 
think we meet at 11 o'clock every morning until the pend- 
ing bill is finally disposed of. As a matter of fact, the bill 
was not under consideration in the House at the time we ad- 
journed, The bill is referred to the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, and the committee is where it is 
under consideration. But I take it that that language means 
that until the House has concluded the consideration of the bill 
the House shall meet at 11 o’clock every morning. 

I hope that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] 
will not insist upon an answer even to his parliamentary in- 
quiry. Mr. Speaker, this rule makes the bill in order. It sim- 
ply gives it the ordinary privileged status, such as revenue legis- 
lation has and appropriation bills have. When the committee 
discharge rule was provided, it said that a motion on the cal- 
endar to discharge a committee could be called up following the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar, and the test was had in the 
House on the question as to whether it was in order to move 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of an 
appropriation bill, a highly privileged motion. I do not now 
recall distinctly what Mr. Speaker Cannon ruled upon the 
subject, or whether he was overruled or sustained by the House. 
My recollection, refreshed by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Garpner] is that Mr. Speaker Cannon held that the 
motion to go into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of an appropriation 
bill was in order at any time, and that if the House desired to 
proceed with the Unanimous Consent Calendar, or the Com- 
mittee Discharge Calendar, or the Suspension Calendar, it 
had that privilege of voting down the motion; and that on 
appeal from the decision of the Chair, or on submission by the 
Chair of the question to the House, Mr. Speaker Cannon was 
overruled, and the House decided that the motion to discharge 
a committee, on the calendar on suspension day, had a prior 
privilege over a motion to go into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. Since that time the Sus- 
pension Calendar has been put ahead of the Committee Dis- 
charge Calendar, but there has been no change in the right of 
a motion to discharge a committee other than making it follow 
the Suspension Calendar. 

Now, I do not want to see that ruling of the House over- 
turned, so that hereafter every appropriating committee which 
lias bills on the calendar will seek, on unanimous-consent day, 
to do away with the Unanimous Consent Calendar, which is the 
safety valve of the House for small bills at this time, and move 
to go into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. I do not see how the Speaker could hold, that the 
motion of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] is in order 
as against the motion to discharge, unless he opens the way for 
the motions to which I have referred, to be made in the future. 
I hope that under the circumstances the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GarpNer]—because he and I and the rest of the 
House on this side are anxious to have preparedness enacted 
into law, although we are not so anxious about the present 
bill—will not insist upon the Speaker answering his parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. GARDNER. Under the circumstances I will withdraw 
my parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is much obliged to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following title, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested. 

S. 4603. An act to authorize the Jackson Highway Bridge 
Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Tom Beckby, commonly called 
“'Tombigbee,” River at Princes Lower Landing, near Jack- 
son, Ala. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 4603. An act to authorize the Jackson Highway Bridge 
Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Tom Beckby, commonly called 
“Tombigbee,” River at Princes Lower Landing, near Jack- 
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son, Ala.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


TENNESSEE FICKLIN. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent at this 
point to present a resolution. One of the employees of this 
House has died, and his widow is here, and she has not the 
money to take his body home. We can not pass the usual reso- 
lution this morning except by unanimous consent, because the 
resolution has not been presented to the House on a preyious 
day. I therefore ask unanimous consent to present this resolu- 
tion, which provides the ordinary expenses in cases of this kind. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to present a resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 178, 
« Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of the contingent fund of the House, to Ten- 
nessee Ficklin, widow of E. D. Ficklin, late a messenger on the rolls of 
the House, an amount equal to six months of his compensation as such 
employee and an additional amount, not exceeding $250, to defray the 
funeral expenses of said E. D. Ficklin, 

Mr. MANN. This is the usual resolution? 

Mr. LLOYD. This is the usual resolution, but it has not gone 
througli the box. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 

On motion of Mr. Hay, the House resolved itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the 
efficiency of the Military Establishment of the United States, 
with Mr. Garrett in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the pending amendment. — 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. KAHN: Amend, „page 13, line 12, by striking out 
the words “one hundred and forty” and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: two hundred and twenty,” and add at the end of the sec- 


tion the following: That not exceeding 80,000 of the force provided 
in this section shall be distributed among the various arms of the 
service in such manner and in such proportion as the President may 
prescribe.” 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, before we go into that question 

Mr. KAHN. I wish to ask unanimous consent to modify the 
amendment. 

Mr. HAY; I have no objection to doing that, if you will just 
give me one moment. I move to strike out the last word for the 
purpose of inserting in the Recorp a statement from the War 
College as to the number of trained men in the United States. 
When Gen. Bliss, Assistant Chief of Staff, was before the com- 
mittee, he was asked by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Quin], a member of the committee, to put in the record a state- 
ment as to the number of trained men in the country, and on 
page 27 of the hearings he presents that statement, which is as 
follows: 

No data are available from which an accurate estimate can be made 
of the number of men between the ages © of 16 and 45 years now in the 
country who have had some military training; therefore, the followin 
figures should be regarded as only approximately correct and consider 
in the light of the yoda 
which they are based, 

(a) That the . — yi enlisted men at date of discharge was 


oy That 50 per cent of the men discharged from the Regular ‘Army 
180 l therein (data 9 obtained from The Adjutant General). 
(e) That the average a ar Semone at date of graduation from 
. and coll was 2 
(d) That the deaths . — by pi numbers of men who have had mili- 
tary training has averaged approximately 1 per cent per year, 
Number of men who received some training during 
tbe War with oo and the 1 8 
tion, Apr. 21, 1898, to Jan. 4, (data from 
brochure now bel ing F by Maj. R. H. 
Deman, General — 
In Regular Arm 
In the volunteers of 1898 


cere or less arbitrary assumptions upon 


Van 


— 144, 849 
— 223, 235 
13, 447 


/ — .... S15 TG 
Eetinated WORT Sn een pene meee 57, 229 
——— 324,302 
Number of men who received training in 
the Regular Army and who, upon dis- 
charge therefrom, did not  reenlist 
therein (annual reports of The Adjutant 
General and The ilitary Secretary for 
the corresponding years) : 
In the year ending June 30, 1903___. 6,638 
Estimated deaths 796 6 84 
In the year ending June 30, 1904. 8, ae 


Estimated deaths__...__.....-....... 
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Number of men who received training in 
the Regular Army, etc.—Continued: 


In the year ending June 30, 1905. * 127 
Estimated deaths 1,112 
10, 015 
In year ending June 30, 1900. 4,974 
Estimated deaths 5 —— 447 
4. 527 
In year ending June 30, 1907. 6, 838 
Estimated death 1 546 
6, 292 
ear ending June 30, 1908. 9, 242 
= tod denthi 646 
8, 596 
ear ending June 30, 1909 — 
mated deaths . —— 
6, 065 
In year ending June 30, 1910__...... 5,955 
Estimated dentus 2 .— 297 
5, 658 
In year ending June 80, 1911 ~ 13, 521 $ 
Estimated deaths 540 
12, 981 
In ending June 30, 19122222 10, 593 
Estimated. death 817 
10, 276 
In year ending June 30, 1913__---_-__ 6, 047 
Estimated deaths 120 
5, 927 
In year ending June 30, 1914 12, 518 
Estimated deathS----------- nannan 125 
12, 388 
In year ending June 30, 1915. 18, 510 
— 109,461 
Number of men who have received some beget 
in and been disch from the Or; 
tia aung tie peni 1901 to 1915, inclusive i 
timated ata informally obtained from 
office of the Chief of the Division of Militia 
FS REE ES REO AI SA, fe DO 
Wind deaths . ee — 50, 000 
693, 417 
(FNorz.—Otf the 693,417 men discharged from 
the Organized Militia and estimated as being sll 
alive, about 231,139 were discharge] at expiration 
of term of enlistment, and the lance, about 
462,278, were discharged prior to expiration of 
term of enlistment.) 
Actual 1. ae of the Organized age en Oct. 1, 
1915 Annual Report of the Chief of the 
Division of Militia PCy S RE ES 129, 398 24 815 
Number of students who have had some milita: 
training at educational institutions at whic 
officers of the Army were detailed as professors 
of military science and tactics during the period 
1900 to 1915, inclusive_.----_- 2 ern 526 
etiink ted. dea thas e e 
— 169,419 
Actual ction of the Regular Army stationed within the 
continental limits of the United States June 30, 1915 
(annual report of The Adjutant General, 1918522 68, 258 
Grand) towl i ape penser: 1, 494, 255 


The amount of military agp which these 1,494,255 men have 
had varies from that received during several complete enlistments in 
the Regular Army to the limited instruction possible during one day's 
service in the Organized Militia or with a cadet organization at a civil 
educational institution, Furthermore, except as stated in the following 
paragraph, the Government has no knowl gon the present addresses 
of these men or of the number that would willing to volunteer for 
service in time of war. 


As the figures quoted by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. GARDNER] the other day came from the War College, I 
just simply wanted to show another set of figures from the War 
College. 

-Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Does the number given by the 
War College—a million and some odd men—mean the num- 
ber who have had military training in the United States or the 
number who are now trained? 

Mr. HAY. The number who are now trained. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I had excellent military train- 
ing 20 years ago, but I do not think I have any training now. 

Mr. HAY. I am presenting these figures just to show how 
the War College or the General Staff can juggle with figures 
when they. feel like doing it, that is all. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY, Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. Did not the gentleman call up the Secre- 
tary of War since I published my statement and ask him as to 
the accuracy of it? 

Mr. HAY. I do not think I am called upon to state private 
conversations between myself and the Secretary of War. 

Mr. GARDNER. I am going to introduce a resolutior asking 
The Adjutant General's figures on that. Will the gentleman 
support that resolution? 

Mr. HAY. Why, sure; yes. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 


Mr. MANN. Is what the gentleman wants to put in the REC- 
orp a statement now from the War College or a statement that 
was made in the hearings? 

Mr. HAY. A statement in the hearings some time in January, 

Mr. MANN. Would it not be better. to have a statement made 
by the War College to the gentleman and inserted in the 
Rxconp? 

Mr. HAT. The War College has already made a statement, 
which the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] has 
put in the RECORD. 

Mr. MANN. The Secretary of War made a statement and 
somebody testified and has made a statement. It seems to me 
that it might be advisable to have a statement from the official 
of the War College representing the War College. 

Mr. HAY. As a matter of fact, The Adjutant General is the 
man that ought to make the statement, for he has all the figures. 
I want to put this in the Recorp to show, as the New York Sun 
stated in an editorial yesterday, that the General Staff had not 
forgotten how to play strategy in furnishing figures for the pur- 
pose of discounting what I had stated in my report. 

Mr. MANN. If the War College has made a statement before 
the committee to one thing and somebody has testified to an- 
other and the Secretary of War has made a statement which is 
in another direction, I should think the gentleman representing 
the House would get a statement from the War College. 

Mr. HAY. I do not want any statement from the War Col- 
lege, but I will get a statement from The Adjutant General, who 
has charge of the records and is supposed to be the man that 
can tell us how the matter is. I think, however, I have the 
right to print this under the general leave to print. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
modify my amendment by striking out the word “eighty,” be- 
fore the word “thousand,” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
word “ forty-five,” and to strike out the word “ service“ and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the word “ line.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks unan- 
imous consent to modify his amendment in the manner which 
vill be reported by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ay the amendment so that it will read: 

That not exceeding 45,000 of the force provided in this section 
shall be distributed among the various arms of the line in such manner 
and in such proportion as the President may prescribe.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Reserving the right to object, is this the 
amendment which proposes to increase the number of men in 
the Army that he has modified? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Reducing the number 

Mr. KAHN. It does not reduce it. Under the bill now under 
consideration the Army at full war strength would be approxi- 
mately 175,000 men. If there be imminence of war, the Presi- 
dent has a right, under the provisions of the bill under discus- 
sion to increase the Army to the full statutory strength, which 
would give approximately 175,000 men; that would leave a sur- 
plus of 45,000 men unassigned, and my amendment proposes to 
give the President authority to assign those men to such addi- 
tional units and in such arms of the service as he may decm 
best for the country. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. It would leave the surplus of 45,000 in the 
event that the gentleman’s amendment be adopted. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, we would like 
to have the amendment put in proper form, and I would like to 
ask the gentleman if the form adopted in 1899 would not cover 
the case better. That form was as follows: 

To meet the present exigencies of the military service, the Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized to maintain the Regular Army ata strength . 
of not ex ng 65,000 enlisted men, to be distributed | amongst the 
several branches of the service, including the Signal C accordi ng 
to the needs of each. Such increased regular force shal continue in 
service only during the necessity therefor. 

Now, under the amendment as proposed the President has so 
little power that I want to submit to the gentleman whether 
this is not the better form. It has been construed so as to allow 
a Cavalry company to be increased to 100 men—— 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I have not yielded the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asked 
unanimous consent to modify his amendment co as to read as 
reported by the Clerk. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment as 
modified, and as it stands at present. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 13, line 12, strike out the words “ one hundred and forty and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: two hundred and twenty,” and add 
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at the end of the section the following: “that nót exceeding 45,000 of 
the force provided in this section shall be distributed among the various 
arms of the line in such manner and in such proportion as the President 
may prescribe.” 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kann] if he desires to agree on a time for debate 
upon this amendment? 

Mr. KAHN. I should be pleased to agree on time with the 
gentleman, Ihave requests over here now for approximately 1 
hour and 20 minutes, and another request was just this minute 
made for 10 minutes more. 

Mr. HAY. Of course the gentleman can accumulate requests. 
I have a great many requests myself, but we can not spend the 
whole day upon this proposition. It was very fully debated in 
general debate. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
there shall be 45 minutes of debate on a side on this amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Let me suggest to the gentleman that probably 
this is the most vital feature of the bill upon which there is a 
difference of opinion. 

Mr. HAY. I think an hour and a half of debate after the gen- 
ernl debate we have had is amply sufficient. 

Mr. MANN. There was not yery much general debate upon this 
subject. 

Mr. HAY. I thought every one who spoke at all spoke on the 
strength of the Army, so far as I heard. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I think we will not lose any 
time by allowing considerable latitude on this amendment. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I am willing to do that. I am offer- 
ing an hour and a half of debate. 

Mr. MADDEN, I think the gentleman will make more time 
than that by allowing three hours. 

Mr, MANN. Of course we are all anxious to expedite the pas- 
sage of the bill; but general debate, I would suggest to the gentle- 
man, was originally proposed at 30 hours. 

Mr, HAY. Twenty-four. 

Mr. MANN. No; it was originally at 30 hours. 
man must know that. 

Mr. HAY. I do not. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman will certainly recall—— 

Mr. HAY. Oh, some one might have said they wanted 30 
hours, but the rule asked for 24 hours, 

Mr. MANN. I could remind the gentleman in a moment in 
private conversation of a suggestion which was made in private 
conversation, but I do not repeat private conversations. It 
was cut down from 30 hours to 24 hours and then to 10 hours, 
all of which met with my approval. Here is a vital feature of 
the bill, and gentlemen really desire to be heard upon it. I 
think the gentleman can afford to give more time than 45 
minutes on a side. 

Mr. HAY. How much time does the gentleman from Cali- 
fornin suggest? 

Mr. KAHN. I suggest three hours all told, an hour and a 
half on a side. That I think will allow ample debate. I feel 
confident that there is no other section of the bill which will 
take up so much time, and I think it will be in the interest of 
the bill that that amount of time be given, 

Mr. HAY. Will not the gentleman be satisfied with an hour 
on a side? 

Mr. MANN. Make it an hour and a quarter. 

Mr. HAY. Very well. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there shall be two hours and a half of debate upon 
this section and all amendments thereto and to the amendments 
to the section, one half of the time to be controlled by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Kaun] and the other half by 
myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate upon this section—section 7—and 
all amendments thereto shall be concluded at the end of two 
hours und a half, one half of that time to be controlled by him- 
self and the other half by the gentleman from California [Mr, 
Kaun]. Is there objection? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, reserying the 
right to object, I understand that if that amount of time only 
is allowed it will be all taken up on this side by those who 
have already made requests for time. There are some of us 
here who have not made any requests up to this time who de- 
sire to say something in a very few minutes. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from California will have to 
meet that condition by cutting down the amount of time allowed 
to each gentleman. 

Mr. KAHN. I think I can accommodate the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 


The CHAIRMAN, 


The gentle- 


Is there objection? 


Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to ask the gentleman from California if he 


I am for the 


will be able to give me five or ten minutes? 
amendment. 

Mr. KAHN. I can not give the gentleman as much as that, 
but I can give him some time. 

Mr. HULBERT. Five minutes? 

Mr. KAHN. Three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, the existing law provides for an 
enlisted force in the line of the Army of 100,000 men. That 
law was enacted in 1901. Never at any time under that law 
until very recently have we ever had 100,000 enlisted men in the 
Army. At the time the law of 1901 was passed there were a 
great many more men in the Army than we had along about 
1903. The Army was materially cut down. At one time since 
the Spanish-American War we had a force of 57,000 men. That 
force has gradually been expanded as the necessities of the 
Government increased. When we constructed fortifications in 
our insular possessions we needed additional men and increased 
the Army. The matter was in the hands of the Executive. All 
the Presidents have used the power wisely and judiciously. 
The expense for additional men was voted by Congress from 
time to time and the increments were small and did not mate- 
rially add to the cost of the Army. This amendment provides 
for 220,000 men. That does not say that the President must 
immediately enlist them, but it gives him authority if in his 
judgment he thinks it advisable to enlist them, just as does the 
existing law, which fixes the maximum strength at 100,000 men. 
I can conceive of many conditions under which such a step 
would be advisable on the part of the Executive. The pending 
bill, while it provides a force of 140,000 men, also provides that 
in the imminence of war the President may expand the Army 
so that it will include 20,700 men in the Cavalry, 21,816 in the 
Field Artillery, 25,203 in the Coast Artillery Corps, 77,280 in 
the Infantry, 4,500 in the Engineers, 1,932 in the Porto Rico 
Regiment, recruits aggregating 7,813, cadet companies 3,150 
men, Military Academy 632, Indian scouts 75 men—a total num- 
ber of men of the line amounting to 163,101 plus 12,000 men in 
the Philippine Scouts. That would make a total of about 
175,000 men. That is the war strength of the line under the 
Hay bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. How many real fighting men would there be 
in that 175,000? 

Mr. KAHN. All fighting men. That does not include the 
staff. ‘That does not include the Quartermaster’s Department, 
nor the Hospital Corps, nor any of the other men who supply 
the necessities for the Army. They would aggregate about 
32,000 more. 

Mr. MADDEN.- What is meant by Military Academy? Are 
those the students there? 

Mr. KAHN. No, indeed. There are 635 men at the Military 
Academy who are in the line of the Army, and who could be 
called to the front immediately if the War Department so 
desired. 


[After a pause.] The 


Mr. MADDEN. What is meant by that statement of recruits 
there? 
Mr. KAHN. Under this bill the strength is fixed at 140,000 


men, not including recruits at various stations to the number 
of 5 per cent. In other words 

Mr. MADDEN. Men who haye not yet qualified? 

Mr. KAHN, Men who have not been assigned to particular 
organizations but who have been accepted in the Army; they 
have been accepted and are to be distributed to the various or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN, I will. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I know the gentleman desires to 
be accurate and I will call his attention to the fact that the 
first paragraph says the President “shall,” not that he “ may,” 
in the imminence of war add these men. Where he is allowed 
discretion is in the latter part of the bill, but it says here 
that he “shall” add these men. 

Mr. KAHN. That is the language, as I understand it, of 
the existing law, yet the President has never added the full 
number. No Executive will ever abuse his authority, and, 
after all, Congress finally would have to provide the appro- 
priations for any increase. The language in the latter part 
of the amendment would permit the President to organize new 
units from a force of 45,000 men. It would enable him to put 
all or any portion in the Infantry, Cavalry, Coast Artillery, or 
Field Artillery, as circumstances might require. I believe 
that the time has come when we should be able, even in times 
of peace, to expand our Army very substantially, if in the 
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judgment of the President such a course is necessary. For 
that reason I hope the amendment will prevail. Mr. Chair- 
man, I reserve the balance of my time. How much time have I 
used? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has used seven minutes. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. DENT]. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I hope that the committee will 
not adopt this amendment. I have great respect for my friend 
and collengue on the committee, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Kann], for his patriotism and for his ability as a member 
of the Committee on Military Affairs of the House, but this 
matter has already been threshed out in the committee. We 
have really given to the War Department a larger Army than 
the President himself has asked for, and to adopt this amend- 
ment now would mean that this bill would have to be returned 
to the Committee on Military Affairs after it has been agreed 
upon and practically redrafted. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, 
that that argument is sufficient unto itself as an answer to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kaun]. Now, I need not add anything, Mr. Chairman, to the 
argument made here the other day by the distinguished chair- 
man of this committee that while we have had on the statute 
books since 1901 a law authorizing a maximum strength of 
100,000 in the line of our Army we have never yet reached that 
point. For 15 years we have failed to haye an Army equal to 
the maximum strength authorized by law, and the reasons that 
the chairman gave for that the other day are unanswerable. 
We must either adopt compulsory service in this country in 
order to get a large standing Army or we must increase the pay 
to such an extent that the Government can compete with private 
employers. This country is not yet ready, in my humble judg- 
ment, for either one of those two things. We do not want com- 
pulsory service, and the country will not stand for an enormous 
expenditure of money in order to meet competition with private 
enterprise. I say, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that this amendment 
ought to be defeated because it is impracticable ; because we have 
incrensed the Army beyond even the limit asked for by the 
President; because we have placed it at a point as high as we 
enn practically hope to reach; and, in the last place, because 
to adopt this amendment would mean that the bill would be sent 
back to the committee and the whole of it redrafted. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Sanrorp]. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Chairman, as a new Member of this 
House at this time I should like to remain silent, but it appears 
io me that there is a clear and well-defined duty to speak. I 
am privileged by the expression of opinion of every Repre- 
sentative from the State of New York on the minority side to 
say that we are unalterably opposed to this bill as it is written, 
and in favor of this amendment. I am in great sympathy with 
what was said here on last Saturday that we should approach 
the consideration of this bill from a nonpolitical standpoint. 
There is no doubt that that is our desire. There is no doubt 
that that is what we will do. I am also in great sympathy or, 
rather, greatly interested in what was said here last Satur- 
day to the effect that it would be a great and glorious thing 
if, when the vote is taken on this bill, we could vote for it 
unanimously as it is written. I wish we might, but if we did 
we would have no more satisfaction than we would on the 
morning of the 5th of July each year when we wake up in the 
morning and find the skyrockets have been shot off, the Roman 
candles are gone, and the caps and crackers are exploded. 
That is not my opinion alone, as I gather from a reading of 
the evidence that was taken by the Military Committee, but it 
is the opinion of every military authority in the United States 
to-day, and why not say so and let the people know it? The 
time has come when the people of the United States are look- 
ing to us and saying you can not talk preparedness and vote 
for pacificism. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANFORD. I will yield. 

Mr. GORDON. Does the gentleman consider Gen. Nelson A. 
Miles an authority on military matters? 

Mr. SANFORD. He used to be. I do not know whether he 
is now or not. 

Mr. GORDON. He does not agree with you. 

Mr. SANFORD. I will make clear the point I have made. 
In the hearing before the Committee on Military Affairs the 
question was asked of Gen. Wood: 


You regard the organizations as more valuable than simply having 
more men? 


His answer was this: 


Gen. Woop. If you are limited to 140,000 men, I should fill up the 
present organization and then create new ones, especially in the Field 
Artillery, up to the limit of 140,000, but if you do only that you will 
not have done much for the security of the country. You will not have 
taken any adequate measure of defense. 


And that is the truth, and every man who has studied this 
question, whether he is a military authority or not, knows it. 
Capt. Kilbourne, of the General Staff, when questioned by the 
chairman of this committee, who was speaking of an Army of 
140,000 men, said: 

Capt. KILEOURNE. Why, Mr. Hay, I feel this way about that. Unless 
this country is willing to have a military organization of some kind of 
sufficient strength to meet any nation which mipat envy us or might 
desire to cross our policies, I agree with you, „it does seem to be 
idle to do anything. 

It is idle to do anything if we are going to pass this bill, in 
the judgment of those men who know and whose testimony has 
been taken in 1,465 pages of the record. 

5 HELVERING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
ere? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. SANFORD. I have not the time to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. SANFORD. So I say that if we do pass this bill as it is 
written we have not done the thing that we have been talking 
about. It is a discouraging and a disappointing thing to see men 
stand on this floor and become eloquent for preparedness and 
then come and say here, “ Let us be unanimous in voting to do 
that which is practically nothing in the judgment of the military 
men.“ 

I do not say we should follow the military men alone. I think 
it was John Adams who said: 

The cardinal duty of a statesman, the principal duty of a statesman, 
is to provide for the common defense. 

Let us try to be statesmen. That does not mean that we 
should follow blindly the authorities, but we should consider 
their testimony and not speak of it wholly as superficial. People 
of this country may not know for many months what we have 
done here in this long bill of some 90 pages. We may be able, in 
the words of the bill, to conceal its real meaning from the people 
who are watching and waiting in this country, but there are 
nations in Europe that will know what we have done when we 
shall have finished. I believe in framing a military policy with- 
out picking out your enemy; but in this crisis, in the condition 
in which this country finds itself to-day, surrounded by the most 
intense vitalities that ever prevailed in the world, if democracy 
can do no better than is proposed by the bill, democracy is not 
doing much. 

The world will know what we have done here. I say to you, 
in the darkness and quiet of night you can scare away a burglar, 
if you will, with a toy pistol or perhaps with a shining top, but 
when you are going after a murderer in the full glare of the 
sunshine it is utter folly to draw a gun unless you know it is 
loaded. 

This bill provides what? It provides, as it is written, that 
at the end of four years we shall have added so much that we 
will have an army of fifty or sixty thousand men for the defense 
of continental United States; an army of such magnificent size 
that at the end of four years it will be relatively as big, ac- 
cording to the population of this country, as our Regular Army 
was at the opening of the Civil War, and no bigger—and every- 
body knows that at that time it was not big enough to be an 
adequate police force. 

That is not what the people are waiting for. They are wait- 
ing for the real solution of this problem; and whatever it is that 
you and I may wish, our plain duty is to solve this problem, 
and solve it as if we meant business. The program of the 
War College is not extravagant. It calls for 250,000 men in the 
Regular Army, and with a scheme of enlistment that would 
in eight years put into the reserve of the Regular Army 379,000 
men, making in all a half million available men with Regular 
Army training. It is further proposed to supplement this with 
a half million men partially trained as citizen soldiers, so 
that in an emergency we could start with an army of approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 men. 

They tell us at the same time that if we should be in a war 
we would need an army of twice that size, or 2,000,000 men, so 
that they require an army that would in an emergency require 
us only to double our forces. The scheme provided in this bill 
would require us in an emergency to produce an army twenty 
times the size of the army provided in the bill. Is that prepa- 
ration or is it pacifism? 
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I do not pretend to be a military authority, but I pretend to Whereas this Nation is to-day without adequate defense by sea or 


be competent to read this evidence and know what it means. I 
do claim to be competent to reflect in this House to-day the 
sentiments of the people of New York, who are not afraid of 
anything except the unnecessary weakness of Democracy. Gen- 
tlemen have said here that we must not go to compulsory 
service, although we have compulsory service in this country 
to-day and have had it since the beginning. In this country 
we have always placed the obligation of service in time of war 
on the untrained civilians generally. 

The only question is, Shall we train our men beforehand in 
time of peace, to place them in a position to carry the obliga- 
tion that we place upon them? It is not a friendly thing to the 
American people to say, “No; you need not train; we are 
going te be awfully good to you,” because you know, and the 
sooner they know the better, that we already have compulsory 
service in this country. 

I do not say we should adopt compulsory universal training 
now, but I say we should adopt some one of the systems that 
our inilitary authorities have pointed out that would make us 
competent in case of need. Yes; we should approach this sub- 
ject from a nonpolitical standpoint, but there is such a thing 
as being obligated to meet, even in politics, the question of what 
is to be the quality of your service. [Applause] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield six.minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CALDWELL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Carpwett] is recognized. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the Com- 


mittee on Military Affairs, I have studied this question. I had 


hoped that 1 would have the pleasure of offering this amend- 
ment, because I belieye that this is the most vital thing that 
is contained in this bill. 

While it may be true that men can not fight battles without 
officers, it is equally true that officers can not fight battles 
without men. We have presented to us to-day the horrible 
spectacle of a skeleton army of American soldiers chasing a 
Mexican army of skeleton soldiers. Were their opponents more 
worthy, already the skeletons of the American soldiers would 
lie bleaching on the plains of Mexico. I feel very strongly upon 
this subject, and my feeling is based upon a thorough convic- 
tion. We owe a duty to this Nation, and while we are going 
about this preparation for defense and the creation of a Mili- 
tary Establishment, let us meet the requirements of the time. 
Let us not fool ourselves; let us acknowledge that the only per- 
son one can fool is himself. 

I will agree that if we are to prepare either officers or men, 
the one not the other, that we had much better prepare officers, 
for it takes longer to educate and train an officer than it does a 
private. I realize that there is a large body of our American 
people living between the Allegheny and Rocky Mountains who 
are opposed to the organization of a military body equal to the 
requirements of this country, and I believe that it is in def- 
erence to the wishes of the Representatives from this section 
that the skeleton-army plan has been adopted in this bill. I 
have listened to much praise of the efficiency of the Squirrel 
Shooters from Kentucky and Tennessee, and I know of the 
ability of the Texas cowboy. I have lived among these people 


and I have the highest respect for their patriotism and marks- - 


inanship, but the facts seem to indicate that the Army is not 
made up of volunteers from the country. Our recruiting sta- 
tions are largely established in the cities, and over 70 per cent 
„of the men in the Army are recruited from the cities. When 
war is declared the first body of volunteers comes from the city, 
because it is there that the newspapers are able to arouse the 
patriotism and enthusiasm of our people first. The testimony 
before the Military Committee shows that 80 per cent of these 
recruits never had a gun in their hands before enlistment. In 
the time of stress, therefore, before the ranks of our organiza- 
tion can be filled to anything like efficiency, some force must be 
had to hold the invader, so that we can recruit and train sol- 
diers for our defense. The passage of this bill in this form would, 
in my mind, be ridiculous if it were not pathetic. I sincerely 
trust, therefore, that the amendment will be adopted. 

The people of our cities and towns are aroused and look to us 
for action as indicated by the resolutions passed by the con- 
ference of the mayors at St. Louis, which I ask unanimous 
consent to print as an extension of my remarks. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE—CONFERENCE OF MAYORS AND MAYORS’ COMMITTEES. 


{Resolutions unanimously adopted at St. Louis, Mar. 4, 1916,] 
Whereas the pur; of the establishment of the Republic was, among 
other things, to provide for the common defense and thereby to 
secure to ourselyes the blessings of liberty and peace; and 


land and is almost wholly without the means to protect its territory, 
defend its people, or safeguard its institutions against possibie 
aggression; and 
Whereas for the common national defense there are required an ade- 
quate Navy, ample coast defense, a mobile army, and a mobilization 
of the organized physical resources of the Nation ; and 
Whereas the General Board of the Navy has reported to the Secretary 
of the Navy that “our present Navy is not sufficient to give due 
weight to the diplomatic remonstrance of the United States in peace 
nor to enforce its policies in war”; and 
Whereas we believe that the Navy should be increased with all speed 
until we shall have become the first naval power of the world, 
with strength on the Atlantic equal to that of any other power upon 
the ocean, and with additional strength upon the Pacific such as to 
make of us the first naval power upon that ocean; and 
Whereas the General Staff of the Army has submitted to the War 
Department a plan for a moderate increase of the Regular Army and 
for the organization, distribution, and equipment thereof, and for 
5 8 and complete manning of const defenses: Now, therefore, 
e 
Resolved, That we, the mayors and members of mayors’ committees 
upon national defense of the cities of the United States, in convention 
assembled, do hereby demand the immediate authorization by Congress 
of the building program of the General Board of the Navy of July 30, 
1915, together with such additions and modifications as thelr expert 
knowledge and experience may indicate to be necessary at this time. 
And we do further demand that the personnel of the Navy be increased 
in conformity with the requirements of the service, as interpreted by 
the General Board. 
Resolved, That we demand the increase and complete manning of 
coast defenses, as recommended by the General Staff. 
Resolved, That we demand the immediate increase, or zation 
5 tion of the Regular Army, as recommended by the Genera 


aur, 
Resolved, That recognizing the military obligation ere with the 
civic obligation as a fundamental duty of Democratic citizenship in 
a Republe, and to establish a system which will affect alike every man 
in the Republic, we approve and recommend the adoption of universal 
military training under Federal control throughout the United States. 

Resolved, That we gh e and recommend the immediate formula- 
tion of plans by the Federal Government for the organization and 
mobilization of the physical resources of the country, and to that 
end, among other things, we specifically recommend : 

That arsenals, ordnance, rifle, and other munition-producing 
plants 3 by Federal appropriation be located at a distance from 
the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards and from the Canadian and Mexican 
py tes as recommended in the recent reports of the General Staff of 

e my. 

That — — be taken by the Federal Government to effect in time of 
peace and standardization of all material which may be required by the 
Government in time of war. 

‘hat the transportation facilities, industries, and general resources of 
the country be so marshaled and organized as to make them promptly 
available for service upon the outbreak of war. 

That Federal legislation to effectnate the foregoing be enacted by the 
present 5 and be it further 

Resolved, t copies of these resolutions be at once transmitted to 
the Senate and to the House of Representatives, and that a copy thereof 
be transmitted at once to each Senator and Representative of the Na- 
tional Congress, 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I call attention to the fact that 
both the section and the proposed amendment to it are limita- 
tions and not authorizations. Neither the section nor the gentle- 
man’s amendment to it would put any more men into the service. 
The section provides: 

That the total enlisted force of the tine of the Army shall not exceed 
at any one time 140,000, except as provided for in section 1 of this act. 

The amendment proposed simply strikes out “140” and in- 
serts “220.” It still remains a limitation only. 

The second section of the bill provides for the new organiza- 
tion of Cavalry regiments. It prescribes the number and charac- 
ter of officers and machine guns. Section 8 prescribes the or- 
ganization of Field Artillery, with its officers, regiments, guns, 
and equipment. Section 4 provides for the organization of the 
Coast Artillery Corps. Section 5 provides for the organization 
of the Corps of Engineers, Section 6 provides for the organiza- 
tion of the Infantry. Each of these sections provides for the 
increases in a particular branch of the service. Some of the 
increases are small, others larger. If gentlemen really desired 
to increase the size of the Army, these are the sections they 
should huve proposed to amend, not section 7, which is but a 
limitation and prescribes only a peace footing. 

The gentleman’s amendment refers to the “force provided in 
this section,” but there is no force provided in this section. 
This is an increase of the limitation on the force but not an 
addition. 

Mr. KAHN. I will say to the gentleman that that has been 
amended this morning. 

Mr. GARDNER. Is not the gentleman aware that there are 
a great many more than 140,000 troops authorized in this bill, 
and that this section 7 simply says that of those authorized not 
more than 140,000 shall be recruited? 

Mr. TOWNER. I am well aware of that, if you mean the 
war strength of the forces; but that does not change the point 
I make. i 

Mr. GARDNER. What does the gentleman mean by the war 
strength? I find no such statement in the bill. 

Mr. TOWNER. In the express terms of section 7, which we 
are considering, it is provided that 140,000 shall constitute the 
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maximum strength of the Army, “except as provided for in 
section 1 of this act.” 

Section 1 provides that when in the judgment of the President 
war becomes imminent all of said organizations— 
that shall be below the maximum enlisted 23 authorized by law 
shall be raised forthwith to that strength, and shall be maintained as 
nearly as possible thereat so long as war or the imminence of war shall 
continue. 

That is what is meant by war strength. It is the maximum 
number of men provided for in sections 2, 8, 4, 5, and 6 of this 
bill. The total is 207,335, as stated in the report of the com- 
mittee. One hundred and forty thousand is the peace footing. 
Two hundred and seven thousand three hundred and thirty-five 
is the war footing of the Army as provided in this bill. The 
President, if he so determines, on the day after he shall sign 
this bill can direct that the Army shall be recruited at once to 
207,335 men. 

That is the elastic, expansive feature of the bill. There are 
officers and equipment provided for 207,335 men, but they are 
not called into service and we are not required to pay them 
until they are needed. 

To increase the limitation without increasing the number of 
regiments would destroy the expansive feature of our policy. 
Unless gentlemen desire to do that they should vote against this 
amendment. If the amendment should pass, as the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Denr] well says, this bill would have to be 
recommitted for reconstruction so that the other provisions of 
the bill could be brought in harmony with this change. 

SIZE OF THE ARMY. 

This is a bill to reorganize the Army and to increase its size 
and efficiency. It makes material increases in the Regular 
Establishment, It increases the minimum strength of the Army 
nearly 50 per cent. It adds 10 regiments of Infantry, 6 regi- 
ments of Field Artillery, 52 companies of Coast Artillery, 15 
companies of Engineers, and 4 Aero squadrons, It adds to our 
present permanent foree 40,000 men and 7,450 officers. Seven 
hundred and eighty-six officers have been added to train the 
militia and students in schools and colleges. The Aviation sec- 
tion has been increased by 78 officers and 720 men. 

This will make a force in our Regular Establishment of 
140,000 men, which could immediately be increased under the 
provisions of this bill by order of the President to 207,335 men. 
To this ayailable force must be added 129,000 officers and men 
now in the National Guard, which may be increased under the 
provisions of this bill to 425,000. We already have a carefully 
considered and effective Volunteer Army law which provides a 
method of increasing the Army in case of war to any required 
number. It is expected that under the operation of this bill 
we will soon have a first line of 500,000 men subject to immedi- 
ate call for service. 

There is great difference of opinion as to what would consti- 
tute a reasonable increase of the Army. This difference is not 
confined to those who have no technical knowledge or actual 
experience in military matters. It is as marked among the 
military experts as among the people gener:lly. It is cften 
suggested we should follow the advice of those especially 
qualified to advise; but this can not be done when there is such 
a wide difference among those who are especially qualified. 
There is practical agreement that we must provide for substan- 
tial increases, but to what extent and in what manner these 
increases should be made there is the widest divergence of opin- 
ion. If we shall assume that we should provide for an Army 
of 500,000 men, either in actual service or prepared for immedi- 
ate service if necessary, and if we further assume that provi- 
sion should be made as to organization, arms, ammunition, and 
equipment for 1,000,000 additional men with sufficient training 
to be quickly. prepared for active service if called, we would 
meet practically every reasonable demand. 

It is admitted that we can not maintain a standing army 
of 500,000, or anything near such a number. To obtain 2 first 
line of 500,000 a part must constitute the permanent establish- 
ment and a part prepared for and subject to immediate call. 
The proportion which should constitute the permanent peace 
footing and how the remainder shall be obtained and trained 
are the subjects of controversy. 

The present bill provides a permanent establishment of the 
Regular Army of 140,000, expansible to 207,000, and an aux- 
iliary force consisting of the National Guard which includes 
about 130,000 officers and men, expansible to 425,000, 

Ex- Secretary Garrison proposed a force of 135,000 regulars 
and the Continental Army,” to consist of 400,000 men volun- 
teered for duty two months of each year for three years. He 
would allow the continuance of the National Guard, but with- 
out incorporating it into our national forces. 

The War College plan is for 281,000 regulars with reserves. 
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Gen. Wood and some other Army officers advocate a plan of 
about 250,000 Regulars and 250,000 Volunteers to be prepared 
for service by intensive training for short periods. 

The Chamberlain, or Senate bill, provides for a Regular 
Army of about 180,000 men, a Volunteer Army of about 250,000 
men, and a militia force of «bout 200,000. All of these plans 
provide for reserves to meet subsequent demands. 

Some matters necessary to be considered in determining the 
relative merits of these plans will now be discussed. 

THE COST. 

This bill is not an appropriation bill. It is not an emergency 
measure. It is not intended to meet the Mexican situation, 
That has been already provided for by authorizing the enlist- 
ment at once of all the men the President has asked for and by 
extraordinary appropriations. In that regard, as in every other 
particular instance, Congress must be guided in its action by 
the administration, and Congress has given instant and unani- 
mous response to every request the President has made. 

This bill provides for a permanent peace establishment. The 
appropriations necessary to carry out its provisions must be 
considered as a permanent burden on our people. We have and 
under our present system must continue to maintain the most 
expensiye Army in the world. It costs us to maintain our 
present Army of less than 100,000 men more than $100,000,000 
annually. It will cost us for any contemplated permanent addi- 
tions to it more than $1,000 per man per year. 5 

. Our system of military service is voluntary. That means we 
induce and do not compel service. For this reason we must pay 
men more than other nations, which have compulsory service. 
The European nations do not really pay their soldiers. They 
give them an allowance of but a few cents per day. Besides, 
labor is more in demand and receives much higher wages here 
than in European countries, 

To increase our Regular Army to 250,000 men would mean an 
increase of our Army expenditures to more than $250,000,000 
yearly. To increase it to 500,000 men would mean an annual 
burden of over $500,000,000. These increases would make such 
increases to our load of national taxation as were never before 
experienced or even contemplated in time of peace. It would 
mean more stamp taxes, more revenue taxes, taxes on business, 
occupations, and professions, inheritance taxes—every conceiv- 
able kind of taxes. 

It should be remembered that the Army is but one part of 
our Military Establishment. The Navy is the other and much 
more expensive part. While we pay $100,000,000 each year to 
maintain our present Army, it costs us annually $150,000,000 to 
maintain our Navy. If the President’s declared purpose or any 
policy approaching it is adopted it would increase the annual 
appropriations for the Navy to from $500,000,000 to $750,000,000. 
It is true our Army is very small, too small; but it is efficient. 
The same can not be said of the Navy at present. It is admit- 
tedly deficient in both ships and men and it is apparently ineffi- 
cient. It will cost much more to bring out Navy even up to 
second place among the navies of the world than it will to ade- 
quately strengthen our Army. Not only are new ships of all 
kinds required, but we shall be compelled to enlist a large num- 
ber of men to man our enlarged Navy. 

To increase and strengthen the Navy is an imperative duty. 
Unless we expect to send our Army overseas we shall have 
little difficulty in obtaining and maintaining one amply sufti- 
cient for defensive purposes. But with the Navy adequate 
preparation is still more important. The Navy is our first 
line of defense. To it we must look primarily for protection 
against invasion. Increases are demanded for the Navy which 
must entail a much larger burden of expense than is required 
for the Army. We must not lose sight of that fact in consider- 
ing increases authorized for the Army, Both Army and Navy 
must be considered, and our total military budget should not 
exceed what can be justified as necessary expenditures at this 
time for national defense. The people will approve of all 
necessary additions to present expenditures, but they will ex- 
pect their Representatives to consider carefully propositions for 
the appropriation of hundreds of millions of dollars in order to 
meet the extravagant demands of extremists. 

The least that can be expected from this bill when it shall be 
returned from the Senate and emerge from conference is that 
it will require an annual expenditure for the Army of over 
$200,000,000. The least that can be expected from the Navy 
bill is that it will carry over $300,000,000. This will entail a 
permanent annual burden of over half a billion dollars for the 
support of our Army and Navy. This would seem a suficient 
increase under existing circumstances, 

The plan of increasing the Army proposed in this bil! is the 
least expensive of any suggested, unless a compulsory system 
is adopted. The Regular Army is skeletonized so that the mini- 
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mum number only need be paid in times of peace and addi- 
tions may be made to regiments already officered and formed in 
times of war. The National Guard will be trained under the 
direction of Regular Army officers, but in their home towns. 
They will be paid for time spent in training jointly by the Gov- 
ernment and by the States. The Government will not be re- 
quired either fully to pay or maintain them except when they 
are called into active service. The reserves will be rapidly in- 
creased and will constitute a source of effective defense with 
little cost to the Government. 

In order to secure the number of men required under the 
other suggested plans, it is proposed to double the pay of the 
men in the Regular Army, and induce enlistment in the volun- 
teer armies by the payment of bounties from the National 
Treasury. These plans if adopted would still further increase 
the cost of maintaining an Army over the estimates already 
stated. 

RECRUITING. 

We have already authorized the recruiting of the Army up to 
the maximum. It is now about 86,700. The War Department 
is now using extraordinary efforts to recruit the Army up to the 
standard authorized, about 120,000. Notwithstanding their 
utmost endeavor, they are only able to recruit about 100 men 
a day. If this bill passes, to recruit the Army up to the maxi- 
mum authorized will require 121,000 additional men. To se- 
cure these men at the present rate of enlistment would require 
nearly four years. 

It is much easier to enlist men in dull times than in good 
times. Fifteen dollars per month is very small pay. During 
the last year, although all the recruiting force was busily en- 
gaged in soliciting recruits and more advertising was done than 
ever before, the Government was only able to secure 45,111 men. 
This year, with more prosperous conditions, larger demands for 
labor, and higher wages, enlistments are much slower. It is 
difficult to induce men to accept a job that pays only 50 cents 
a day when manufacturing plants are paying from $2 to $4 per 
day for unskilled laborers. 

Men do not joint the Army in time of peace from patriotic 
motives. Of course if we should become involved in war, con- 
ditions would be entirely different. Men then would listen to 
their country’s call, and respond as a duty. But until that time 
comes we must expect enlistments to be slow. Only about so 
many men each year, subject to the varying conditions I have 
referred to, can be induced to enlist. It costs the Government 
now $180 per man to induce enlistments. 

Ex-Secretary Garrison said that 50,000 per year was the limit 
of enlistments under our present conditions. Gen. McCain, 
Adjutunt General of the Army, said that 50,000 was the maxi- 
mum that could be enlisted annually. Gen. Wood calls atten- 
tion to the fact that even for the Spanish War the Government 
was never able to fill its call, and that never since have we been 
able to bring our Army up to the authorized strength. He 
testified that for the year 1915, ending June 30, 27,020 men 
terminated their enlistments; 3,149 also went out on discharge 
by purchase. 

If we can not fill our Army under present conditions how 
shall we fill the ranks if the authorized strength is increased 
© 250,000 or more? 

There are two ways in which the number of enlistments can 
be increased. One, by increasing the pay, we have already re- 
ferred to. The other is by shortening the term of enlistment. 

Under the existing law the term of enlistment is seven years, 
four years active service and three years reserve. ‘This bill 
changes the period to three years with the colors and four 
years with the reserve. Amendments will be presented and I 
hope adopted so that the term may be shortened, and a soldier 
who has served one year and obtained a certificate of pro- 
ficiency and good conduct from his commanding officer can be 
transferred to the reserve. Gen. Wood has testified that with 
six months’ intensive training a man can be made a good 
soldier, and that with one year of Regular Army service any 
man should be qualified for any ordinary military service. 
Other officers admit that in 12 months a soldier has learned 
all that is necessary to make him efficient. 

The effect of the shorter term will be to induce a 
number of enlistments and to secure a better character of ap- 
plicants. It will continually pass into the reserve a large num- 
ber of trained men whom the Government will not be required 
to support, and who will be ready for immediate service when 
called to the colors. It would appear not only the best policy 
but almost necessary if we desire quickly to fill the ranks of 
any force we shall determine to secure. 

CONSCRIPTION, 

When the difficulties of securing voluntary enlistments suffi- 

cient for the large army demanded, and when the immense 


cost of maintaining such a large standing army is suggested, 
our militarist friends necessarily fall back on universal com- 
pulsory military service. Such a plan, they say, will secure a 
sufficient number, and will obviate the necessity of paying the 
men. Many of them favor the complete adoption of the Euro- 
pean system. Many especially praise and applaud the German 
system. Still more desire us to adopt the Swiss system. This, 
they declare, will remedy all difficulties about enlistments. It 
will also solve the problem of how to maintain a large army 
without great cost, for with compulsory service only a small 
allowance is given the soldier. 

It is astonishing how this proposition, which two years ago 
would have been considered absurd, is now so widely enter- 
tained. The Eastern press very generally approve it. Most of 
the Army officers desire it. It is advocated by many of the 
so-called military experts. It has become a formidable cult. 
It will probably grow stronger as long as the European war 
continues. 

None of the advocates of universal compulsory military 
service seem disposed to discuss the effect of the adoption of 
such a system by the United States. Before the present war 
Germany, with such a system, maintained a standing army on 
a peace footing of 688,000 men. France maintained an army of 


-616,000 men, 


If the compulsory system in France, with a population of 
40,000,000, kept 616,000 men in arms, such a system in the 
United States would keep 1,500,000 men in arms. Under such 
universal system the number is determined by the population 
and the conditions of service. A selective compulsory service 
is still more difficult of application. No method could be de- 
vised by which one man or one class of men would be compelled 
to serve and another man or class of men relieved of service 
without injustice and favoritism. 

The proposition to create and maintain permanently a large 
standing army by universal compulsory military service is 
militarism in its extremest form. It has never before been 
advocated by men of prominence and standing in this country. 
It is unwise and dangerous. It is opposed to our principles of 
democracy. It is not in harmony with our institutions. Never, 
except in times of war when the Nation is imperiled, have we 
resorted to force to fill our armies. Except in such cases it 
can not be justified. 

THE NATIONAL GUARD. 

This bill makes the National Guard the auxiliary force of our 
first line of the Army. It would seem apparent that with a 
military organization already in existence of 129,000 officers 
and men, well armed and equipped, with at least some training 
for military service, it would be folly not to utilize and develop 
this available material. This bill provides a plan by which 
for the first time in our history the National Guard will be 
brought under the control of the President and the War De- 
partment, so that in time of peace it may be fitted for effective 
service in time of war. The bill provides for detailing Regular 
Army officers to train the militia in the discipline prescribed by 
the Government. The National Guard is made subject to the 
order of the President for immediate service wherever required 
when war is declared or isimminent. It can be mobilized at once, 
because it will be fully armed, equipped, and trained for serv- 
ice. There is a singular prejudice against the use of the 
militia as a part of our national forces manifested by Regular 
Army men and some others. It has been strongly urged that 
the militia can not be amalgamated with the Regular troops as 
a national force, because to do so would be unconstitutional. 
There is very slight support for this contention. The militia 
has been considered from the first both as a State and as a 
National force, The Constitution recognized its dual nature and 
obligation. When in the Service of the State the Nation need 
not interfere, and when in the service of the Nation the State 
can not interfere. Under the express power granted in the 
Constitution the National Guard may be trained for service, 
and when it is called into the service of the Nation it will be 
as much subject to the control of the President as any other 
part of the national forces. 

Another objection urged is that it is composed of 48 little 
armies,” each under a separate commander, and so can not be 
expected to be an effective force. The bill provides for a uni- 
form system of organization and training, under which there 
will not be 48 armies, but only 1. The system, in this respect, 
is like that of the German Army, under which the different 


German States each furnish their quota under the command of - 


their own officers. The supreme command is given the Em- 
peror there, just as we give supreme command to the President 
here; and when called to the colors the President can officer 
them as he chooses, can assign them for duty as he sees fit, 


and can send them anywhere in the world for service. 
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The militia of the Nation was never so well officered, so well 
trained, so effective as it is to-day, and it will be made better 
under the proyisions of this bill. 

OTHER FEATURES OF THE BILL. 

In judging the increases authorized in this bill the number of 
men is not the only thing to be considered. Not only is the 
Regular Army strengthened and enlarged and the militia in- 
creased and nationalized, but provision is made for many other 
things necessary to provide for adequate national defense. 

To secure the required number of officers, both for continual 
service and to provide for emergencies, the number of cadets 
at West Point will be doubled. The Gard amendment will 
provide for an appointment of one Regular Army officer for 
every 400 cadets in military schools, universities, colleges, and 
other institutions where military training can be imparted. 
From these a corps of reserve officers of 50,000, who have had 
4 years’ instruction and 6 months’ actual service with the Army 
is to be created by appointment or selection of the President. 

This bill provides for nearly 8,000 officers, There are in the 
National Guard about 9,000. There are others in the United 
States available for service, graduates of military schools and 
others whose military training qualifies them, about 10,000. 
In all we have now about 27,000 well-trained men, which, with 
the 50,000 reserve officers provided for, will make a fairly satis- 
factory number of officers. 

To secure an adequate reserve of soldiers of the line it is ex- 
pected that under the provisions for increases and shorter en- 
listments 50,000 trained men available for service on the call of 
the President will be each year added to the reserves. The 
National Guard, in addition, will each year transfer from active 
service to the reserves probably 25,000 men who have been 
trained under governmental supervision. The military schools 
and colleges and universities where military training is to be 
given will turn out each year a large number of young men 
trained for service besides those qualified to act as officers. 
It will be but a short time until a million or more men trained 
for service can be quickly called into the field should occasion 
require. 

Provision is also made for summer training schools, on the 
plan of the Plattsburg camp, where any citizen fit for service 
can be trained without expense to him by officers of the Regular 
Army. 

It is provided that the department shall at once formulate 
plans to manufacture at least a large part of its own arms, 
ammunition, and military equipment. 

Provision will also be made for a complete listing of all 
privately owned plants equipped to manufacture arms and am- 
munition, so that the Government can take them over in case 
of need. 

The Secretary of War is authorized to procure and have on 
hand all necessary tools and appliances for the manufacture 
by the Government of arms, ammunition, and equipment neces- 
sary to fully arm and equip our forces in case of war. Pro- 
vision is also made to increase our reserve stores of arms, am- 
munition, supplies, and hospital equipment. The Red Cross 
work is also authorized and encouraged. 

The bill provides for organizing the industrial forces of the 
country so they may be called into service as a necessary ele- 
ment of an adequate national defense and for mobilizing them 
in case of war. 

DENUNCIATION OF THE BILL. 

It would be folly to expect that a bill could be framed at this 
time that would be universally approved. This bill has been 
denounced on the floor and by the press as weak and insuffi- 
cient. Yet it provides for larger increases to our Regular 
Establishment than were ever before made. It presents the 
most extensive program of preparedness that this country ever 
considered, It will require the largest increase of military 
appropriations that we have ever made in time of peace. 

After mony weeks of deliberation and after hearing the 
statements and opinions of nearly all the military experts in 
the country this bill has been placed on the calendar with a 
unanimous recommendation that it shall pass. Democrats and 
Republicans on the committee alike approve the bill. It has 
received the approval of the President. The chairman of the 
committee [Mr. Hay] said on the floor of the House in pre- 
senting the bill: 

I am authorized to state by the President of the United States that 
this bill meets his approval. Tn other words, it is his bill. 

Condemnation of it now by gentlemen who a few days ago 
were demanding that everyone should “ stand by the President ” 
seems hardly justified. 

Some additions have been and will be made by amend- 
ments. I shall offer an amendment to add a regiment of over 
1,900 men, to be recruited in Porto Rico, fer service in the 


Canal Zone, so that two of our regiments serving there can be 
brought back for service here. Increases ought to be made in 
the Aviation Corps. The field and machine-gun services should 
be increased. The Ordnance Department should be consider- 
ably strengthened. Other increases are justified, and can be 
made without destroying the efficiency of the bill and without 
requiring its recommitment. It should also be remembered 
that the bill will have to be considered in the Senate, where 
increases flourish and more lavish habits of expenditure pre- 
vail. It is very likely that when it comes back to us it will be 
almost large enough to meet the wishes of our strenuous advo- 
cates for greater increases in the House. 

It is unfortunate that some extremists, in their zeal for 
a tremendous army, greatly exaggerate our condition of un- 
preparedness. We are not now prepared for war. We never 
have been. But we are not nearly so weak as some would 
have the country believe. 

It has been said we have no men trained for service who 
could be called to defend the country if attacked. Gen. Bliss, 
Assistant Chief of Staff of the Army, was asked to make an 
estimate of the number of trained men «available for service. 
This is his estimate: 
Trained in Regular — .. ela Ae 
Now in r Army 


Trained in miltiaa 
Now in 1 Oot eee eae ee 


1€9, 419 


1, 494, 255 
It has been said that we have no arms, ammunition, or sup- 
plies for an army if we had one. The Chief of Ordnance of 
the Army says we have supplies on hand fully to equip on an 
hour's notice 500,000 men. 

We have nearly 1,000,000 rifles. 

We have 200,000,000 rounds of ammunition for them. 

We have under construction L077 machine guns. 

We have 900 Field Artillery guns and 750,000 rounds of am- 
munition for them. S 

The Quartermaster General says we have supplies for 700,000 
men on 90 days’ notice. 

The Chief of Engineers says we can supply trenching tools 
and pontoon equipment for 500,000 men in 15 days. 

The Surgeon General says we have on hand extra medical 
stores for 250,000 men. 

It is certain that the United States is now better prepared 
fully to arm and equip an army of any size than it ever was 
before in its history. We are producing within our own borders 
and from our own resources every form and character of arms, 
ammunition, and equipment in inconceivable quantities. If we 
were called upon to do for our own Army what we are now doing 
for the armies in Europe, we could arm and equip any number 
of men that might be needed for our own defense. 

A REASONABLE POLICY, 


There nre some very good people who do not favor strengthen- 
ing our Military Establishment to any extent. They believe all 
armies bad and any navy unnecessary. These persons would 
improve or increase neither our Army nor our Navy; they would 
prefer to abolish both. 

There are many others who believe we should at once secure 
a large standing army and the greatest navy in the world. 
They believe that our safety requires such action at once, at 
whatever cost. 

A thoughtful, careful, reasonable policy is that desired by the 
great body of the people. They believe both our Army and our 
Navy need strengthening. They believe everything necessary 
to make both efficient should be done. But they do not believe 
in the policy of maintaining a large army in time of peace. 
They do not believe we should strive for first place for our 
Navy among the navies of the world. They do not believe we 
should go any further than is fairly and reasonably necessary 
for the protection of our country and the maintenance of its 
rights and integrity. This bill is formulated on these lines. It 
is not perfect ; but it is difficult to see how any man who believes 
that something should be done to strengthen our Army can 
justify himself in opposing it. 

Mr. KAHN. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from Ver- 
mont [Mr. GREENE]. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I think we are all 
agreed that it is folly to attempt to maintain in this country a 
standing army in time of peace that alone and by itself would 
be altogether sufficient to protect the country against invasion 
in time of war. I think we are all agreed that the Regular 


Army, as maintained from year to year in time of peace, should 
be sufficient for what are loosely called peace purposes—for the 
training and instruction of the citizen soldiery, for the preserva- 
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tion of law and order, and similar duties and responsibilities 


but with an expansive capacity that will enable it to be a nucleus 


around which the first line of defense is formed in time of war, 
and that any force we may add to a Regular Army organized for 
peace purposes that does not make that Regular Army suffi- 


cient for war purposes is altogether wasted. I favor the Kahn, 


amendment. My principal objection to the figures that are set 
in this bill is that I do not believe even the capacity for ex- 
pansion necessary for war purposes is carried with the small 
force that is provided to be.the strength of the Regular Army. 
I believe that when an emergency of war confronts us we shall 
find that, even with our best and most hopeful calculations, the 
figures we have given will not be enough to take care of the 
great necessity for the use of the Regular Army for the organiza- 
tion of volunteer forces and al! the other tremendous tasks that 
will confront the country in that time of confusion, excitement, 
and peril. 

Another factor that ought to be taken into consideraticn in 
ihis connection, I believe, even though we were simpiy regarding 
the proposition as one contemplating the maintenance of the 
Regular Army in time of peace, is the enormous geographical 
area that must be garrisoned by troops and in which law and 
order must be maintained. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman ias expired. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman from Virginin use some of 
lis time? 

Mr. HAY. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. ANTHONY]. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, the bill as it comes before 
the House presents the combined best judgment of the members 
of the Committee on Military Affairs. It does not present ex- 
actly my idea of what the Regular Army should consist of. I 
believe we should have a larger Regular Establishment; but the 
limit of 140,000 in time of peace and 207,000 in time of war 
represents the mature judgment of the majority of the mem- 
bership of that committee as to the proper size of an Army 
which this country should have in time of peace. In setting 
the figure for our Regular Army, we must bear in mind that it 
should not be set at the figure to which it should be increased in 
time of war: but our Regular Army should be a peace Army, 
of the size that we expect to maintain in time of peace. In 
time of war or should this country ever be menaced as some 
gentlemen thing it might be, the Regular Army would be a 
drop in the bucket; we would have to rely on the volunteer and 
civilian forces that bave always responded and saved the coun- 
try in time of national danger. The mere increase of the 
Regular Establishment by forty or fifty thousand additional 
men now will not provide the necessary men to form an Army of 
the size that would be needed at such a time. 

Another obstacle to enlarging the Army further than the com- 
inittee has recommended is the great expense and cost of it, 
for on an increase of the Army in time of peace to 220,000 men, 
you are going to increase the expense from $103,000,000, as 
it is at the present time, to approximately $220,000,000 per an- 
num. Another thing, The Adjutant General told our committee 
that in time of peace it was only possible to recruit about 
55,000 men each year for the Regular Establishment. If we 
reluce the limit of the enlistment, as we do in this bill to three 
years, it can readily be seen that recruiting 65,000 men each 
year will tax the miximum resources of enlistment to maintain 
an Army of 150,000 men in time of peace. If we increase it to 
220,000 or 300,000 men, it means as the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Dent] has well said, compulsory service, and I do 
not believe the country is as yet ready to go to that basis, 
Therefore I believe it would be far wiser to adhere to the 
figures that the Military Committee has set. [Applause.] 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Is it not a fact that the bill proposes to increase 
the present establishment two-fifths, while the amendment of 
the gentleman from California would increase it six-fifths, or 
one-fifth more than double? 

Mr, ANTHONY. The gentleman’s statement is, I think, cor- 
rect. Mr, Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Dyer]. 

Mr. DYER. Mr, Chairman, I want to add a word to what 
has been said by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] 
and other gentlemen who have spoken on the amendment of 
the gentleman from California. I do not believe that the 
amendment should be adopted. I believe the bill as it has been 
presented is a fair and reasonable one. There is one thing 
we have to consider in connection with this bill, and that is 
that it is not such an easy matter in time of peace to get young 
men of worth who will enlist in the Army. If war comes, of 


course, you can get men to enlist, but when it is a time of 
peace it is a very difficult matter. There is a just reason and 
a just cause for young men of character and worth refusing to 
enlist in the Army in the time of peace. The fact is that there 
is no great inducement for them to do so, when you take into 
consideration the treatment they receive at the hands of the 
Government and the people when they have been discharged 
honorably from the service. 

Proper regard and consideration for men who have served 
and will serve in the armies and the navies of this country 
should be exhibited at all times, and I think it is the duty of the 
Government to give preference to men who have honorably 
served their country in the Army and the Navy when it comes 
to employment in the civil service. Let there be more respect 
by law, if need be, for the uniform of our soldiers and sailors, 
and let none of them be denied admission to places of amuse- 
ment because of same, as has often been the case. Let the 
Government and the American people show more consideration 
for the men who have served this country in giving them em- 
ployment in civil life. I think an honorable discharge given 
to a soldier or sailor should be considered by the Government 
and the people as a badge of honor and a recommendation of 
the highest order. Yet this is not so to-day, and very few 
of those who have served their country faithfully and honestly 
have been shown any preference whatever. 

There are men to-day who have taken the civil-service exam- 
ination and who, by reason of having been disabled in the serv- 
ice, are entitled under existing law to preference in the civil- 
service appointments. Yet but a few of them get upon the rolls 
by reason of this statute. The Civil Service Commission sends 
their names to the appointive powers with two others, and it is 
the common practice, from my experience and examination of 
numerous instances, that where there are three names sent to the 
appointing power for appointment to the civil service, and where 
one of them is discharged from the Army for disability in the 
line of duty, and thereby having preference under the law, 
and in addition certified us being capable and able to perform 
the duties of the position which he seeks, the appointive powers 
in seventy-five cases ont of eighty turn down the soldiers who 
have been discharged for disability in line of duty and take 
one of the other men. That is so to-day in the Post Office Depart- 
ment of the Government, and so in other branches of the Govern- 
ment, and has been so not only in this administration but in other 
administrations. Until the Government of the United States 
shows some appreciation of the young men who will go out to 
serve their country in the Regular Army, who will go to Mexico 
or elsewhere, who get injured and return and are discharged 
because of disability—until they receive just and due considera- 
tion, it will not be an easy matter to enlist them. As it is to-day 
the law on the statute book is in substance violated to favor 
those who have political influence. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crago]. 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry to differ with my 
good friend from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] in his ideas concerning 
the size of our Army, inasmuch as he is at the head of that 
splendid organization known as the United Spanish War Vet- 
erans. I want to say, however, that I shall vote for an army 
of 220,000 men, and I would gladly vote for an army of 250,000 
men, because I do not regard an army of 250,000 as any menace 
to this country. Our Army is composed of our young men 
and boys who go into the Army for a short period and then 
go back to civil life, and for us to hold up the specter of 
militarism by reason of an army of 250,000 composed of such 
men is utterly foolish. 

We have been told that 140,000 is about all we can get; 
but I am willing at this time that we shall make the attempt, 
for two reasons. In the first place, unless we increase the 
Army the emergency in Mexico may assume proportions neces- 
sitating calling out the volunteer soldiers. During this period it 
will be easy to get men who are anxious and willing to go into 
the service, and thus avoid calling on the National Guard until it 
shall have had a chance to demonstrate what can be done for 
it under the plan as proposed. 

You well know my confidence in the National Guard, but I 
want to legislate in such a way that during this period of 
great emergency we shall do everything we can to avoid the 
necessity of calling the volunteer soldier into the field, because 
I realize what it means; the sundering of home ties, the inter- 
ruption of business affairs, which are always caused by sending 
a volunteer army into the field. 

For these reasons, namely, because it is possible now fo get 
men willing to do this service, and in order to prevent our 
yolunteer forces being called into the field until they are betrer 
armed and equipped, I am glad to vote for an army which in 
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some measure represents the true dignity and worth of this 
great Nation of ours. [Applanse.] 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. MonpEtr]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] is 
peculiarly and curiously illogical and indefensible. I realize 
that there are a good many men on this floor who believe that 
we should have a larger number of units in the Regular Army 
than nre provided for by this bill, and I had supposed that as 
we reached the portions of the bill relating to the size and num- 
ber of units amendments would be offered increasing them. In 
regard to such amendments, there would have been ground for 
difference of opinion. Some have thought that an increase of 
the Coast Artillery companies was proper and necessary; some 
believe, no doubt, that an increase of the regiments of Cavalry 
is desirable; some that a larger number of Infantry regiments 
should be provided; the importance of Field Artillery has been 
demonstrated by the Europear war, and there are, no doubt, 
some who believe it might be well to increase the number of 
field batteries above the number provided by the bill; but those 
various items were passed over. It is not proposed to add to 
the number of units in any branch of the service by this amend- 
ment. The adoption of the amendment would not accomplish 
the result of giving us in time of actual war a larger Regular 
Establishment than we would have under the bill as it now 
stands. It would simply result in taking from the establishment 
we are providing for its all important element of expansibility. 
The amendment would, however, load on the people of the coun- 
try an additional expenditure of from seventy to eighty million 
dollars annually for a larger force in time of-peace, and I sug- 
gest to the gentleman that it would be well to think of that now 
and not wait until we are called upon to vote additional taxes. 
We would load upon the people of the country an additional 
burden of seventy to eighty million dollars every year without 
securing either a larger or a better establishment when actually 
needed than is provided for by the bill. 

If gentlemen who believe in a larger Regular Establishment 
than the bill provides for have the courage of their convictions, 
or had them when we passed over the former sections of the 
bill, they should have voted for increases in the units of In- 
fantry, Cavairy, and Artillery as we came to them, in order 
that the Regular Establishment might be, when expanded, in 
time of need a larger force than is provided by this bill. This 
bill represents, as I understand it, the average judgment of the 
committee, and I regret exceedingly that the members of the 
committee, who came so nearly to an agreement, could not have 
seen their way clear to stand by the work of the committee 
as presented to the House. I propose to vote for this bill, or 
at least most of its features, not because I approve of all its 
items and all of its provisions, but because it does represent 
n reasonable expansion of the Regular Establishment, probably 
as large an expansion as we can secure in time of peace through 
voluntary enlistments. [Applause.] Any considerable increases 
above the number we provided for can, in the opinion of the 
recruiting officers of the Army, only be secured in time of peace 
by conscription. We do not propose to go to that. 

The bill as it stands increases the Regular Army by 10 regi- 
ments of Infantry ; 6 regiments of Field Artillery ; 52 companies, 
or the approximation of 6 regiments, of Coast Artillery; 15 
companies of Engineers; and 4 aero squads. This is an increase 
on a peace basis of 40,000 men and approximately 7,500 officers. 
Without any change of organization whatever, the units pro- 
vided for in the bill can be readily and quickly expanded by 
the addition of enlisted men to a force of over 200,000. 

The increase which the bill provides on a peace footing will, 
when fully organized, increase the cost of the Regular Army 
about $50,000,000 annually, and adding to this the $11,000,000 
estimated as the increase of militia pay, provided in the bill, 
we would have a total increased cost for our Military Establish- 
ment, when this new organization is in full swing, of over 
$50,000,000 annually. 

The amendment offered by the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Kaun] would not, as I have said, give us a single addi- 
tional company or regiment in any arm of the service. It would 
simply have the effect, if appropriations were made to carry 
it out, of expanding the establishment which we are providing 
for in the bill to full war strength in time of peace, leaving 
no room for expansion in time of war, and it would increase the 
cost by from seventy to eighty million dollars annually. I do 
not feel justified in voting to do that. 

I feel that in providing for an Army of approximately 150,000 
men, including officers, in time of peace, for nearly 800 officers 
in excess of those needed with troops to train the militia and 
students in schools and colleges, in providing for pay for the 


militia which should give us approximately 200,000 men in 
that line of the service, in providing for cadet corps, officers’ 
training corps, and reserve corps of both officers and men, and 
in providing for the Federal control and prompt mobilization of ` 
these forces as well as for the industrial establishments of the 
country, we have a measure which presents about as good a 
scheme of preparedness as we can secure under voluntary 
enlistments and at a cost which the people will be willing to 
pay. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. WarTson]. 

Mr. WATSON of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, there is an old 
adage that when doctors fall out the layman has a right to 
speak. I trust, therefore, I shall not be deemed presumptuous 
in volunteering to express an opinion upon this very important 
question. There is no intrinsic merit in mere numbers. The 
fate of the Nation is not going to hinge on the proposition of 
whether the Army contains 140,000 men or 220,000 men. We all 
know that in the end the safety of the country must depend 
upon the courage and patriotism of the people themselves. 
Some of the experts say one thing and some say another; but as 
respects the question of mere numbers of the standing Army, 
their differences are not irreconcilable nor fundamental. In 
saying this I am not unmindful of the wide divergence between 
the advice offered by the heroic gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. GARDNER], who in time of emergency would have none but 
Regulars on guard, and that offered by the less belligerent 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon], who would discard 
all material physic for the body politic and trust to faith alone 
to cure all the ills of the flesh. I want to call the attention of 
the committee to the fact that every official of the Government 
charged with responsibility upon the subject, from the Presi- 
dent to your committee, is agreed upon the proposition that 
there should be some increase in the standing army. The only 
question left to us to decide is how much. The President in his 
message said the Army should consist of about 140,000 men— 
I forget the exact figures. The former Secretary of War, Mr. 
Garrison, in his able annual report, said the same thing. The 
General in Chief of the Army says 150,000 is about the right 
number, and your committee recommends 140,000. The Army 
War College says 260,000, leaving out the Philippine scouts, 
and the gallant gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] now 
says 220,000. I wonder what has happened to the gentleman 
since he agreed to the committee report. : 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATSON of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. The committee agreed absolutely on principle. 
There was not a division of opinion, but the gentlemen of the 
committee reserved the right to offer amendments to perfect 
the bill with regard to details, especially as to this increase. 

Mr. WATSON of Virginia. I am not criticizing the gentle- 


‘man’s motives nor his rights. I must say, however, that the 


course pursued by some members of the committee in this case 
respecting the work of their own hands is most unusual. The 
gentleman from California, after his arduous service on the 
committee, when he had seen the work of his hands and pro- 
nounced it good, retired into solitude to rest. Deep sleep fell 
upon him, and he dreamed a dream, and a vision of the future 
rose before him. He thought he saw the stranger from the isles 
ef Nippon peeping with covetous eyes through the Golden Gate 
upon the fruits and flowers of the Pacific slope, and his heart 
quaked and he was afraid. 

When he awoke he resolved forthwith to strengthen his pre- 
scription and give the country 220,000 instead of 140,000 ounces 
of “national preparedness.” 

But, jesting aside, which of these estimates is correct? 

With considerable confidence, I should say the report of the 
committee is right, because— 

First. According to the statement of the War Department, 
140,000 represents about the maximum number of men we shall 
be able to recruit for the Army under present conditions. If 
we want more, we shall have to pay much higher wages or 
conscript the men; and we would not be justified at this time 
in doing either of these things. 

Second. If we augmented the number beyond what is pro- 
vided for in the bill we would have nowhere to house them. New 
land sites would have to be acquired, new posts established, new 
barracks and quarters constructed at great and unnecessary 
expense to the people. According to the estimate of the depart- 
ment, the present accommodations would be sufficient to supply 
only some 140,000 men. 

Third. If the number of the Army should be increased as pro- 
posed in this amendment, in time of peace there would be 
nothing for the additional 80,000 men to do. 
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According to the calculations of the department, the 140,000 
men provided for in the bill will be amply sufficient to preserve 
the peace and execute the laws of the country, to garrison the 
military posts at home and abroad, to defend the frontiers, to 
train and instruct our citizen soldiery—in short, to perform 
all the duties for which an army is designed short of making 
war on a large scale. 

Fourth. The increase called for in the committee bill is in 
line with the precedent followed by the Government on similar 
occasions in the past, and violates no traditional policy of the 
country. 

It may be interesting to recall that the question of what was 
the proper size for the Army in a free Republic in time of 
peace was one of the first with which the administration of 
Washington had to deal. In 1792 he sent to Congress and 
obtained its approval for a bill organizing the Army upon a 
peace footing of 5,120 men. The population of the country at 
that time was 8,929,214. So it will be seen that Washington's 
plan contemplated 1 soldier in the Army for every 767 people. 

When the great War between the States had closed and the 
question again recurred what size Army should be maintained 
for the future, by act of Congress, Juiy, 1866, the number was 
fixed at 50,000. Estimating the population at that period at 
33,000,000, we shall see that this contemplated 1 soldier for 
every 660 persons of the civil population. 

Conjecturing the population at present to be about 100,000,000, 
an Army of 140,000 would represent 1 soldier for every 714 
persons in civil life—a figure about on a par with that fixed by 
Washingtonu at the beginning of the Republic and that fixed 
later by Congress at the close of the Civil War. 

Now, on the contrary, the Increase called for by this amend- 
ment, if adopted, would mean 1 soldier for every 454 people in 
the United States—a greater number than has ever been main- 
tained by this Government in time of peace in all the years of 
its history. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us increases the standing Army 
by 40 per cent, which, in my view, is a very substantial addition 
to the Nation’s defense. We are not living in ordinary times, 
and thoughtsul men all over the country believe we should take 
some steps toward putting our house in order. The committee 
bill is n fair and reasonable response to the public demand. 
The cost has been guarded, it seems to me, with wise care, and 
the increased expense will not, in my judgment, be an unwel- 
come burden upon the Public Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, if I had the time I would allow 
the gentleman time in which to finish the dream. [Laughter.] 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
GARDNER}. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, it seems almost superfluous 
for the President of the United States to go all over the country 
und by his presence exhibit the existing sentiment for prepared- 
ness nnd after all have it all result in the mountain being in 
labor and bringing forth a ridiculous mouse. Forty thousand 
men that is all—to be added to the Regular Army! 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. Certainly. 

Mr. JAMES. Is it not true that in its present form this bill 
is un joke, and is it not also true that in its present form such 
strong “ peace-at-any-price" advocates as William Jennings 
Bryan, Henry Ford, and Jane Addams could all yote for this 
hill if they were Members of this House? 

Mr. GARDNER, I will say to my fellow Member and Spanish 
War veteran, that of course he is right. Why, not only could those 
pacifists vute for this bill but all the people of this House who 
for years have been fighting against a large army can and will 
vote for this bill. For instance, I hold in my hand a list of the 
Committee on Military Affairs who have agreed on this bill, if 
you please. They have agreed on this bill unanimously, and now 
let us see who they are and how they have stood on national 
defense before the present time. On that committee there are 
just 10 men who were in the last Congress. Let us see which 
were little Navy men and which were big Navy men. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Army men, 

Mr. GARDNER. No; I say, “Navy,” because we had no 
record yote on the Army, and their vote are illustrative of 
whether or not they were, at heart, on the pacifist side or on 
the increase side. James Hay, chairman, did not vote. S. Hu- 
BERT Dent, Jr., voted on the little Navy side. VIILIAX J. FIELDS 
voted on the little Navy side. KENNETH D. MCKELIAR voted 
on the little Navy side. Percy E. Quin voted on the little Navy 
side. WIıLLIAM Gorpon voted on the little Navy side. DANIEL 
R. ANTHONY, Jr., did not vote. Jurrus Kann voted on the 
big Navy side. Frank L. Greene yoted on the big Navy side. 


Jonn C. McKenzie voted on the big Navy side. It shows, Mr. 
Chairman, that this is a bargain, a simple surrender. They 
have given out to the world, they have said we want real pre- 
paredness, and we get 40,000 men. Now, what are 40,000 men? 
I hold in my hand a list of the standing armies of the various 
countries of the world before the outbreak of the European 
war. I find the standing army of Turkey is no less than 430,000 
men, just three times as big. I find the standing army of 
Switzerland, little Switzerland, with 140,000 men, and after 
these months and months and months of telling the country 
about the preparedness we are going to have, this is the net 
result. I yield back the balance of my time. [Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. How much time did the gentleman yield back? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back six minutes. 

Mr. KAHN. I yield six minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Snyper]. 

Mr. SNYDER, Mr. Chairman, this bill that we have been 
considering for the past day or two, which will be known as 
the Hay military bill, in my judgment, can not be completely 
satisfactory to any but the extreme pacifist. It may be, in a 
measure, satisfactory to the conservative preparedness advo- 
cate, but I am certain that I express the feeling of a large per- 
centage of the number of red-blooded men in this country when 
I say that it is not what they had reason to expect, and do 
expect, from this Congress, 

I believe that I reasonably represent the business element of 
this great country, being connected, as I am, with various in- 
dustries employing many hundreds of men and women in yarious 
sections of the country, but more particularly in the very pros- 
perous district which I have the honor to represent, I believe 
that I know what the people in that locality expect in this 
direction, and demand. It is, from my standpoint, absurd to 
offer this country, as adequate protection against invasion on 
either one shore of this great country or the other, an increase 
in the standing Army of this country of only 40,000 men above 
the legal number provided for to-day. 

It is true that in this country in the past 12 months the guns, 
ammunition, clothing, and every other item that goes to the mat- 
ter of equipping an army have increased in manufacture and pro- 
duction perhaps in the neighborhood of 1,000 per cent, so that in 
this direction this country is in a position to defend itself 
promptly. I know whereof I speak, because in my own district 
we have in the past 12 months developed industries in this 
direction that have increased their capacity to the extent that 
I have named a moment ago. 

We have in the city of Utica what was the Savage Arms Co. 
Twelve months ago this concern was manufacturing sporting 
rifles and pistols. To-day the concern is known as the Driggs- 
Seabury Co., and they are turning out at the present time ap- 
proximately 50 Lewis rapid-fire guns per day. One year ago 
to-day this plant was turning out nothing but spofting rifles 
and pistols, as I have said. 

A year ago last November, in the village of Ilion, where 
there had been for nearly 100 years previous to that a plant 
known as the Remington Arms Co., who were manufacturing 
at that time perhaps five or six hundred rifles a day for the 
various armies of the world, and about the same number of 
sporting guns, are to-day—less than 18 months from the time 
the property was bought to increase the capacity of that plant— 
turning out approximately 3,000 Lee-Enfield rifles a day. This 
is an evidence of what this country can do when the demand 
comes, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the only -thing that we need in this 
country at the present time, in addition to what we have, is a 
sufficient number of men in our standing Army to make the 
people of this country—the farmer, the man in the mine, the 
man in the factory, the small-business man, the large-business 
man, the banker, the preacher—feel altogether secure in their 
positions and in their rights, so that they can hold up their 
heads and walk the streets and the avenues of this great coun- 
try of ours, and in any part of the world, feeling that no whit 
of their dignity or self-respect shall be taken from them by the 
necessity and the humiliation of knowing that we have not got 
the strength of backing up promptly the suggestions and de- 
mands of our State and executive departments in their ne- 
gotiations with other great countries in the world, and, there- 
fore, Mr. Chairman, I favor the Kahn resolution increasing the 
Army to 220,000 men. I would favor even a greater number of 
men than that, believing that fully 80 per cent of the tax- 
payers, directly and indirectly, in this country believe that we 
should have an Army of that magnitude, sufficient, as I have 
said before, to repel invasion on either shore of this great 
country, or on both shores at the same time. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr, CAMPBELL] such time as he desires, 
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Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, the army proposed by the 


committee bill is sufficient for this country in time of peace. 
In the event of war it will answer as a skeleton upon which 
an army can be built up. If gentlemen are desirous of an army 
in this country in time of peace that will keep the country 
ready for war, the bill proposed by the committee is not suf- 
ficient, and the amendment offered by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kaun] does not provide half enough. The amend- 
ment should provide for 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 men instead of 
220,000. 


We must discriminate between our country on a peace basis 
and our country on a war basis. Is there necessity at this 
time for placing the country on a war basis? So far as I am 
concerned, I believe that at this time it would answer every 
purpose of our country to bring our coast defenses up to a 
high state of efficiency with the latest and the best of armament 
and provide the means for getting from one station to the other 
with sufficient equipment, ammunition, and men to take care 
of an invading army in case it should undertake to land any- 
where in our country. 

Mr. HELVERING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I will. 

Mr. HELVERING. As a matter of fact, the bill carries the 
recommendation of the Lieutenant General of the Army, does 
it not? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I understand it does. 

Mr. HELVERING. Gen. Miles recommended 140,000, or pos- 
sibly 150,000 men. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes; and that, of course, was with the 
idea we were at peace to-day and would continue at peace. I 
am assuming we are at peace, though our Army is on foreign 
soil on a punitive expedition. No man knows what the result 
of the next 10 days may be or the next 2 weeks. We shall meet 
that condition if it arises. 

Mr. Chairman, I can not support the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann]. I am opposed to a 
large standing army in time of peace. 

Mr. Chairman, of course, while war continues to be the final 
arbiter between nations every nation must be prepared for that 
direful eventuality, so what I am about to say to-day is aside 
from the question of proper preparation for national defense 
against an invading foe. 

It is proper to say, Mr. Chairman, that wars are not accidents, 
like fires, nor incidents of nature, like earthquakes and floods. 
Wars are declared by the authorized authorities of nations for 
the purpose of asserting an alleged national right or avenging 
an alleged national wrong. 2 

When a serious dispute arises between nations, war is in- 
stinctively thought to be the only arbiter that will do honor to 
the nations involved, A just solution of questions of difference 
ean not now be secured in a final decision by a duly constituted 
authority as a matter of national right. A metallic ring is 
therefore given to diplomatic notes to arouse national pride. 
Inferior diplomacy and weak international statesmanship soon 
call for an inventory of battleships, submarines, mines, aero- 
planes, ammunition, and all manner of implements and agents 
of death and destruction, and if these instruments of power are 
deemed sufficient, the final diplomatic notes are on the one hand 
an ultimatum and on the other hand a defiance. 

The question at issue is then submitted to the arbitrament 
of cruel war, where power instead of justice decides the ques- 
tions of difference between nations. 

Mr. Chairman, this has been the accepted method of reaching 
a final decision on serious international questions through all 
the centuries, and the decisions have been secured by the nations 
that have had the most powerful implements of war with well- 
trained men, With war as the arbiter, that nation is not 
“thrice armed that hath its quarrel just,” but that has the best 
implements of war and destruction. i 

War's conception of justice, right, and honor is the possession 
of power to cause destruction to the life and property of the foe. 

Before I go further into the matter let me read a letter from a 
inan who has recently seen modern warfare in process of settling 
an international dispute. He says: 


Your letter was here when I arrived home from the Dardanelles, 
I have been out there since the beginning. 
1 saw more men blown up in one hour out there than I saw killed all 


through the Boer War. 

After we landed our troops on April 25 we were turned into a dis- 
tributing poor aip, Over 20, wounded 
vessel. It fell to my lot 
flower of the youth of Britain, A 
too, for that matter—mangied 
man 8 55 35 2 Oe arap — 2 —.— bie years. in e lin 
of men rging with shrapni owing ps in their makes one 
monte if there is a living God who looks town and allows nach things 
o go on. 
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ril 25 will stand out as the day of horrors in my life. I suppose 
finest things in history. 

Some Jaya aye never got ashore. Boatload after boatload of troo 
ed e barbed-wire entanglements which stretched from the 


ying in ali direc- 
have been at least 50 heavy men-of-war— 
British and French—as well as torpedo-boat destroyers as thick as 
gnats, bengin — all day and all oe iak without a stop. From the 
giant Queen Elizabeth down every ship was searching the Turkish 
trenches with guns of all calibers. Above aeroplanes were spotting and 
bomb dropping. Every living person in a circle of 20 miles was bent on 
taking life or mangling some other person. This carnage was between 
men who bad never exchanged a cross word; who had never even reen 
one ancther. 

Mr. Chairman, it does not seem possible that this letter could 
have been written in an age and country where there is boast of 
culture and civilization, but it was, and the more than 12,000,000 
of men who are either missing or are prisoners or are wounded 
or are dead, the $50,000,000,000 that have been worse than 
wasted, the untold billions of dollars’ worth of property that has 
been destroyed in the last 20 months in Europe all testify that 
civilized nations still resort to barbarous war when international 
questions arise; and, Mr. Speaker, it may as well be conceded that 
war, with all its barbarity and cruelty and inhumanity, will con- 
tinue to be the international arbiter until the nations of the 
world find some means of guaranteeing the integrity, the security, 
and equal honor to all nations upon all international questions. 

Mr. Chairman, it is an unspeakable calamity to the people of 
the world that the public mind in all generations has been 
taught and trained to think of war as the final arbiter of inter- 
national disputes. Even in this enlightened age and in our own 
beloved Christian country there is to-day a general assumption 
that there are international questions that can have no other 
honorable solution than by the arbitrament of war. We are to- 
day bound by a weird sort of worship of the punctilios in in- 
ternational relations, in which the formality finally calls for a 
show of force and arms, in which when the curtain falls on 
diplomacy it instantly rises on war. The war drums beat, there 
is an appeal to national pride, and patriotic people yield to the 
war spirit, To-day and for months past those in charge of 
our diplomacy are making demands for armed force on land 
and sea to an extent that little else has filled the public press 
or agitated the public mind, and Congress is responding to the 
demand for a larger Army and a larger Navy. 

Is there no other honorable way of settling disputes between 
nations? To say there is not is to say that civilization and 
statesmanship have failed. The crucible of war now consuming 
Europe should produce something for humanity besides larger 
armies and navies and more destructive implements of war. 

Mr. Chairman, it may be well that while all of the nations 
resort to war that we also shall have our arms instantly ready 
and our powder constantly dry for emergencies that may arise. 
But at the same time this government of the people, for the 
people, and by the people should ask the nations of the earth to 
unite with it in establishing other means than war for the 
security of national honor and for the maintenance of national 
integrity. 

Mr. Chairman, until a few years ago dueling was looked upon 
as the only honorable means of settling differences between in- 
dividuals. It has taken most of the time men have lived on 
the earth to develop political systems under which small com- 
munities are not constantly at war with each other. Happily 
for the world, now dueling is generally as unlawful as murder, 
and differences between the smaller political subdivisions of 
States and nations are no longer settled by force of arms. Law 
has been made the arbiter in disputes of this kind. 

Now, let me cite some notable federations that have abolished 
war between their people. The Swiss Federation, made up of 
independent States; the French Republic, made up of inde- 
pendent States; the German Empire, made up of independent 
States. All of these States, before entering the federations 
of which they are now a part, were almost constantly at war 
with one another. Their differences are now adjusted by the 
orderly processes of the law, with equal honor and justice to all. 

The United States of America, of Colombia, of Argentina, of 
Bolivia, of Brazil, and of Chile have each united many inde- 
nendent States that otherwise might be constantly at war with 
each other. These federations in Europe and America have pro- 
moted the general welfare of their people and have established 
a general peace between the political subdivisions of which the 
nations are composed and enabled their people to cnjoy tran- 
quillity with neighboring States and to engage in the pursuit 
of happiness, marred only by the fear of international dis- 
turbances. 
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International commerce, travel, intercourse, and communica- 
tion are more general and more important than ever before, The 
people of the world live in closer relationship to each other. 
Conversation may be carried oh between people in remote parts 
of the earth and instant communication sent everywhere on the 
globe where civilization has carried its triumphs. 

Mr. Chairman, has not God given man this conquest of the earth 
to enable him to furl his battle flags in the parliament of man, 
the federation of the world” ? 

I believe the nations of the earth can do for themselves that 
which the political subdivisions of which they are composed have 
done for themselves—establish international justice, insure inter- 
national tranquillity, provide national security, and promote the 
general welfare under an international federation and consti- 
tution, and I fear these ends can not be attained in any other way. 

All questions within every nation between individuals and the 
political subdivisions are to-day adjusted by laws enacted and 
enforced under constitutions the political subdivisions and na- 
tions agreed upon as the law under which they live in honorable 
security. 

An international constitution, therefore, may be, and I believe 
should be, adopted by a federation of the world to enact and 
enforce international law and to vouchsafe to all nations, great 
and small, national security, national honor, national integrity, 
and to the world international tranquillity. 

Mr. Chairman, is this an idle dream? It has not been so in 
Switzerland between former warring States; it has not been so 
in France between former warring States; it has not been so in 
Germany between former warring States. One of the chief 
purposes of the fathers of the Republie in forming the United 
States of America under a Constitution was to “ insure domestic 
tranquillity.” The same purpose was the prime cause for the 
formation of the Central and South American Republics. The 
avowed purpose of Pan Americanism, so recently hailed as a new 
American doctrine and a new international policy for all the 
Governments of the Western Hemisphere, is but the logical de- 
yelopment of a great governmental principle—to establish inter- 
national tranquillity and promote the general welfare. 

The idea of securing the protection of government under fed- 
eral law is as old as the desire for national security. This was 
the purpose of, the Amphictyonic Council, 1.100 years before 
Christ; of the Achran League, 300 years before Christ; of the 
Hanseatic League, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; and 
of the League of the Rhine a few years later. These are but 
some of the early efforts to establish governmental security under 
international law. The results in every case were worthy of 
the efforts made. 

Federations with authority to enact and enforce laws between 
nations have been suggested by political writers and statesmen. 
A score of the greatest publicists in Germany, among them Kant, 
have urged formal international action in the enactment and 
enforcement of international law. French publicists have taken 
the same position, among them St. Pierre. This was the idea 
of the Brussels Congress in 1848, when it resolved: 

That the s n 
3 reveumatntiven fer. IDE DUPOJ DE REINE ie WAE 
digested and authoritative international code, is of the test im- 
portance, Inasmuch as the organization of such a body aad the ehh 


mous adoption of such a code would be on other occasions an Pene 
means of promoting universal peace. 


This purpose has inspired men in parliamentary bodies to take 
steps for the creation of such an international federation. In 
1848 Arnold Ruge offered a resolution in the German Parliament 
at Frankfort that declared: 


We therefore reco; the peci of calling cook’ existence a con- 
go of nations for the purpose of effecting a general disarmament of 
ope. 


In 1849, M. Bouvet, in the National Assembly of France, sub- 
mitted the following in a resolution: 


The French Republic proposes to the Governments and represen 
tive assemblies o es erent States of Europe, America, and other 
civilized countries unite, by their eee eee in 
which shall have o its object a 3 disarmament 
powers and cog gg sdiction ergot i ee for the barbaro 
. 8 e congress shall 
mediately fulfill the fun 


About the same time 158 Cobden, in the British Parliament, 
offered the following resolution: 


That an humble address be 3 to Her Majesty, praying that 
she shall be graciously pleased to direct her rincipal secretary of 
state for foreign affairs to enter into communica’ A — with foreign pow- 
ers inviting them to concur in treaties 3 respective 
in the event of future 5 hich can not be a 
peen . negotiation, to refer the er in dispute to the REET 


Mr. Tuck, of Pennsylvania, in the House of Representatives, 
on January 16, 1849, submitted a resolution in which he pro- 
posed— 


8 the Conan a on 


re 3 with fo: 

curing treaty stipulations for 3 reference of all future disputes to 

a friendly „ or for the establishment instead thereof of a 

congress of nations to determine international law and settle inter- 
national disputes. 

ps conferences at The Hague and of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union in recent years have been inspired by the hope that a 
way might be agreed upon to settle international disputes with- 
out resorting to war. 

Former President Taft and former Secretary of State Mr. 
Root have lately suggested the complete breaking down of in- 
ternational law and the necessity for its orderly reestablish- 
ment, with provisions for its enactment. 

Mr. Chairman, international law, such as it has been, has 
failed and is failing to-day to redress national wrongs in both 
hemispheres. Wrongs ranging from the confiscation and de- 
struction of property to the murder of men, women, and chil- 
dren are of frequent occurrence. A state of international law- 
lessness and anarchy exists. There is now no authority in in- 
ternational affairs except force, which does not know the limita- 
tions of law and results in international anarchy and destruc- 
tion. International relations with resulting differences must 
continue. These relations and interests amount in large meas- 
ure to interdependence, and are more intimate to-day than 
ever before in the history of the world. Individual nations can 
not make and enforce international law. That was the dream 
of Cæsar, of Napoleon, and is the dream of William. It has 
never been, and ought not to be, within the power of any na- 
tion to make and enforce laws for all nations. 

How, then, shall nations adjust their differences? Civiliza- 
tion and statesmanship must not confess failure to meet the 
necessities and reasonable expectations of mankind. An or- 
derly and effective rule of international law must be established. 
This can only be done under an international constitution creat- 
ing, with proper formality and by the united action of the na- 
tion, a legislative, executive, and judicial authority in an inter- 
national federation. 

Mr. Chairman, to accomplish that great end I offer the fol- 
lowing joint resolution and tentative constitution, which I send 
to the Clerk's desk and ask to have read. 

Joint resolution proposing the establishment of the international fed- 
eration of the world. 


3 ete., That the Government of the United States of America 
believes the pro of the world in the arts, sciences, commerce, and 
communication t now — 2 people of the world in close relation- 
ship make it not only wise b st to the common welfare that 
international relations shall — contro by international law enacted 
and enforced by authority, so = 3 security, integrity, and tran- 
quillity shall be vouchsafed to tions; 

That the Government of the. United States of America therefore adopt 
the following constitution, which is made a part of this resolution, 
an international federation of the world to accomplish this high purpose 
as therein set forth; and 

That the Secretary of State of the United States of America, by direc- 
tion of the President, shall send copies of this resolution and the pro- 

constitution for an international federation of the world to the 
oreign offices of the several nations of the world, to be by the execu- 
tive authorities of — — Governments, at pleasure, laid before their 
legislative assemblies for consideration and adoption. 
CONSTITUTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF THE WORED. 


The Governments of the wor! in order — form an international 


ign Affairs be directed to inquire 1 
ing . to be opran b 


Governments on the ject o ion 


federation, establish oa granary ee insure international tran- 
guillity, provide national securi ANT promoa the general welfare, do 
oe rom d establish this constitu or the international federation 
0 world. 


Secrion 1. All international legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in the international congress of the world, which Schall 2 
ofa iE and house. 

Sec. The house shall be composed of 225 members, apportioned 
anon ihe nations according to their voting 88 by the aver- 

the total vote for members of the ore ranches o 


this constitution, and year by 
branch of the national legislatures of the several nations represented 


in the federation. 
r who shall not have attained the 
2 years a citizen of the nation he is cho: 
ep; and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of 
7 


cancies occur in the representation of any nation the execu- 
thereof shall issue — of ö to fill such vacancies 


be ascer by 8 
such commerce for immediately preceding estab- 
— of this constitu 


e internatio: tional senators shall be chosen b ch of the 
Ff g engein ana raang > Ariea tag opment 4 
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Immediately after they have been assembled in consequence of the 
first election, they shall be divided as equally as may into three 
classes. The seats of the senators of the first class shall be vacated 
at the expiration of the fourth year, of the second class at the ira- 
tion of the eighth year, and of the third class at the expiration of the 
twelfth year, so that one-third may be chosen every fourth year; and if 
vacancies happen; by resignation or otherwise, during the recess of the 
legislature of any nation, the executive thereof may make temporary 
appointments until the next meeting of the upper branch of the legisla- 
ture, which shall then fill such vacancies. 

No person shall be a Senator who shall not have attained to the age 
of 35 years and been 15 years a citizen of the nation he is chosen to 
represent, and who shall not when elected be an inhabitant of that na- 
tion for which he shall be chosen. 

The vice 1 of the international federation of the world 
shall be president of the senate, but shall have no yote unless the sen- 
ate be equally divided on a vote. 
cast the deciding vote. 

The senate shall chose its other officers and also a president pro 
tempore, who shall preside in the absence of the vice president or when 
the vice president shall exercise the office of president of the interna- 


tional federation of the world. 
The senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments, When 
for that purpose they shall be on oath or affirmation. When the 


The vice president shall in that case 


sittin 
president of the international federation of the world is tried, the 
chief justice of the international federation shall preside; and no person 
shall ‘be convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present, 

Judgment in case of impeachment shall not extend further than to 
removal from office and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of 
honor, trust, or profit under the international federation of the world. 

Sec. 4. The times and manner of electing senators and representa- 
tives of the internationali federation of the world shall be prescribed 
in each nation by the legislature thereof. 

The congress shail assemble at least once in every year and such 
meeting shall be on the first Monday in October. 

Sec. 5. Each branch of the international congress shall be the judge 
of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its own members, and a 
majority of each branch shall constitute a quorum to do business; but a 
smaller number may adjourn from day to day; and may be authorized 
to compel the attendance of absent members, in such manner and under 
such penalties as each branch may provide. 

Each branch of the international congress may determine the rules 
of its proceedings, punish its members for disorderly behavior, and, 
with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

Each branch of the international congress shall keep a journal of its 
proceedings, and from time to time publish the sme; and the yeas 
and nays of the members of either branch on any question shall, at the 
desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered on the journal. 

Neither branch, during the session of the international congress, 
shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for more than three 
Sere, ziot to any other place than that in which the two branches shall 

sitting. 

Sec, 6. The senators and members of the house shall receive a com- 
pensation for their services, to be ascertained by the international con- 

ess of the world and be paid out of the treasury of the international 
ederation of the world. 

The members of both branches of the international congress of the 
world shall, in all cases except felony and breach of the peace, 
8 from arrest during their attendance at the session of their 
respective branches and in going to and returning from the same; and 
for any speech or debate in either body the senators and representatives 
of the international congress shall not be questioned in any other place. 

No member of either branch of the international congress of the 
world shall, during the time for which he was elected, be appointed to 
any civil office under the authority of the international federation of 
the world, which shall have been created or the emoluments whereof 
shall have been increased during such time; and no person holding any 
office under the international federation of the world shall be a member 
of either body during his continuance in office. 

Sec. 7. Alf bills for raising revenue shall originate in the house, but 
the senate may propose or concur with amendments, as on other bills. 

Every bill which shall have passed the house and senate shall, before 
it becomes a law, be presented to the president of the international fed- 
eration of the world. If he approve, he shall sign it; but if not, he 
shall return it, with his objections, to the branch of the international 
congress in which it shall have originated, which shall enter the objec- 
tions at large on their journal an roceed to reconsider it. If, after 
such reconsideration, two-thirds of the branch shall agree to pass the 
bill, it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the other branch, 
by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if 1 by two-thirds 
of that branch it shall become an international law. But in all such 
cases the votes of both branches shall be determined by yeas and nays, 
and the names of the persons voting for and against the bill shall be 
entered on the journal of each branch, respectively. 

If any bill shall not be returned by the president within 20 days 
(Sundays excepted) after it shall have been presented to him, the same 
ghall be an international law in like manner as if he had signed it, unless 
the congress, by their adjournment, prevent its return, in which case it 
shall not be a law. 

Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concurrence of the sen- 
ate and house may be necessary (except on a question of adjournment) 
shall be presented to the president of the international federation, and 
before the same shall take effect shall be approved by him, or, being dis- 
approved by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds of the senate and house 
according to the rules and limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. 

Sec. 8. The congress shall haye power to lay and collect taxes and 
excises, apportioned to the nations composing the federation, one-half 
according to the population, to be ascertained by the last 8 
enumeration of the pulations of the several nations, and one-hal 
according to international commerce, to be ascertained by the average 
of such commerce for six years next prior to the laying of the tax, and 
such tax so levied shall be paid into the treasury of the international 
federation; to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the international federation; to borrow money on the 
credit of the international federation ; to regulate the carriers of inter- 
national commerce and the paths of international commerce on the seas; 


to fix a uniform standard of weights and measures and of money; to 
promote the progress of science and useful arts by securing for limited 
times to authors and inventors the exclusive right to th respective 


writings and discoveries, which shall be uniform in all nations; to 
define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the high seas and 
Offenses against the international federation of the world; to raise and 


support such martial force for use on land and sea as may be necessary > 
to enforce the international law and the decrees of the international 

court and to suppress insurrections against the authori 
national federation ; to make rules for the government an 
the land and sea forces; to provide for calling out the land and sea 
forces to execute the laws of the international federation; to adopt an 
official language and provide for the publication of its proceedings and 
enactments in each nation in its own language; to exercise exclusive 
legislation in all cases whatsoever over the island of Porto Rico, which 
shall me the seat of government of the international federation of 
the world; to make all laws which shall be Seen and proper for 
corrying into execution the foregoing powers and all other powers vested 
by this constitution in the government of the international federation 
of the world or in any department or office thereof. 

Sec. 9. No preference shall be given by any regulation of the carriers 
„ commerce to the carriers of one nation over those of 

er, 

No money shall be drawn from the international treasury, but in 
consequence of ä made by law, and a regular statement 
and account of all the receipts and expenditures of all public money 
shall be published from time to time. 

No title of nobility shall be granted by the international federation, 
and no person holding any office of profit or trust under the federation 
shall without the consent of the congress accept of any present, emolu- 
ment, office, or title of any kind whatever from any nation or ruler 
whatsoever. 

Sec. 10. No nation shall enter Into any treaty, alliance, or other 
federation, nor grant letters of marque and reprisal. 

No nation shall, without the consent of the international congress, 
keep ships of war, or engage in war, unless actually invaded or in such 
imminent danger as will not admit of delay. 


ARTICLE 2, 


Section 1. The executive power shall be vested in a president of the 
international federation of the world. He shall hold office during a 
term of 12 years, and. together with the vice president, chosen for 
the same term, be clected as follows: 

The two branches composing the international congress shall con- 
vene in joint session and ballot from day to day until the Internationa! 
congrese shall choose a president and vice president. 

The international congress shall determine the time of choosing the 
president and vice president and the day upon which they shall begin 
voting on the election of these officers. 

In case of the removal of the president from office, or of his death, 
resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and duties of the said 
office, the same shall devolve on the vice president, and the congress 
shall, as herein 888 for the election of president and vice president, 
elect a president pro anor in case of removal, death, resignation, or 
inability both of the president and vice president, and such officer shalt 
act accordingly for the unexpired term or until the disability be removed. 

The president shall at stated times receive for his services a compen- 
sation which shall neither be Increased nor diminished during the period 
for which he shall have been elected, and he shall not receive within that 
period any other emolument from the international federation of the 
world or any of the nations composing the federation. 

Before he enters on the execution of his office he shall take the fol- 
lowing oath or affirmation: “I do solemnly swear (or afirm) that I 
will faithfully execute the office of aoe of the international federa- 
tion of the world and will, to the t of my ability, preserve, protect. 
and defend the constitution of the international federation of the world.” 

Sec, 2. The president, with advice and confirmation of the senate, 
shall make appointments, of civil and martial officers, and a cabinet 
of five members, namely, secretary of nations, secretary of the treasury, 
attorney general, marshal of land forces, and marshal of sea forces, 

The president shall be commander in chief of the martial forces of 
the international federation of the world on land and sea and of the 
militia of the several nations when called into the actual service of-the 
international federation of the world. He may require the opinion, 
in writing, of the principal officer in each of the executive departments 
upon any subject relating to the duties of their respective offices, and 
he shall haye power to grant ob asd po and pardons for the offenses of 
persons against the international federation except in cases of impeach- 
ment. 


of the inter- 
regulation of 


The president shall have power to fill all vacancies that ma eben 
during the recess of the senate by granting commissions which shall 
expire at the end of their next session, 

e shall, from time to 5 to the international congress in- 
formation of the state of the federation, and recommend to their con- 
sideration such measures as he shall judge necessary and cxpedient. 
He may on extraordinary occasions convene the international congress 
or either branch. 

Sec. 3. That the president, vice president, and all civil officers of the 
international federation shall be removed from office on impeachment 
for and on conviction of bribery or other bigh crimes and misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE 3. 

SECTION 1. That the judicial power of the international federation 
of the world shall be vested in an international supreme court. The 
udges of the supreme court shall hold their offices during good be- 
avior, and shall, at stated times, receive for their services a compensa- 
tion, which shall not be diminished 8 continuance in office. 

The international supreme court shall chosen and vacancies. filled 
in the court as follows: The supreme courts of the several nations 
composing the international federation of the world shall nominate 
one of their number, and the justices so nominated shall be considered 
by the senate of the international federation of the world, and the 
senate shall choose by vote, which voting shall continue from day to 
day Ra! the court of 17 members is chosen from the number so 
nominated. 

The international supreme court shali choose a chief justice from 
their own number. 

Sec. 2. That the judicial power shall extend to all cases in interna- 
tional law and equity arising under this constitution and laws of the 
international federation of the world; to controversies to which the 
international federation shall be a party to controversies between two 
or more nations; between a nation and citizens of another nation; be- 
tween citizens of different nations. 

all cases before mentioned the international supreme court shall 
have either original or appellate jurisdiction both as to law and fact, 
under such regulations as the congress shall make, 
ARTICLE 4, 


SECTION 1. That full faith and credit shall be given 
to the public acts, records, and judicial actions 0 


each nation 
every other 
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nation; and the congress may by general laws the manner 
in which such acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, and the 
X N. admitted by the international congress 


Sec. 2. New nations may be 
into the international federation of the world, but no new nation shall 
ction of any other nation, nor 


be formed or erected within the 
any nation be formed by the junction of two or more nations or parts 
of nations, without the consent of the legislatures of the nations con- 
cerned, as well as of the international congress. 

The congress shall have power to make all needful rules and regula- 
tions respecting the territory or other pro belonging to the inter- 
national federation of the world, and nothin this constitution shalt 
be so construed as to 8 any claims of the international federa- 
tion of the world or of any particular nation, 


ARTICLE 5. 


This constitution and the international laws of the international 
federation of the world which shall be made in pursuance thereof shall 
be the supreme international law of the nations of the world; and the 
judges in every nation shall be bound thereby, anything in the consti- 
tution or laws of any nation to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The senators and iy ghana before mentioned and the members 
of the several national legislatures and all executive and judicial om- 
cers, both of the international federation and of th 
and of the political subdivisions com 
oath or affirmation to support this constitution; but no rell 
shail ever be required as a qualification to any office or p 
under the international federation ef the world. 


ARTICLE 6. 
The ratification of 17 nations shall be sufficient for the establishment 
of this constitution between the nations so ratifying the same. 
ARTICLE 7. 


When a sufficient number of nations have adopted this constitution, 
the executives of the nations so ratifying appoint one commis- 
sioner each, which commissioners shall meet at the chosen seat of the 
government of the world and ascertain announce the fact of such 
adoption and make temporary apportionment among the nations of the 
members of the two branches of the international congress, as herein 
provided, and make suitable provision for the meeting and organization 
of the international congress. 

Mr, Chairman, I have suggested this constitution as a con- 
crete proposition to accomplish the purpose that has been in 
the minds of many in all ages and generations. I have out- 
lined a plan for such a federation as has been and is now looked 
upon as 2 means through which the tranquillity of the world 
may be secured. i 

Mr. Chairman, such a constitution would create a government 
whose authority would command the respect of the people of 
every nation in the world, being created, as proposed in the 
constitution, by the several nations with such formality as such 
a governmental act requires. 

Mr. Chairman, I have suggested the international congress be 
made up of two houses as proposed, the lower house to have not 
more than 225 members, so that it would always be deliberative, 
and apportioned among the nations according to their voting 
population. The members of the lower house should be elected 
by the popular branches of the congresses of the several nations. 

I have suggested that the upper branch of the federation 
congress should have not to exceed 96 members, apportioned 
umong the nations according to their international commerce, 
and be elected by the upper branches of the national congresses 
of the nations represented. 

The members of the lower house to be elected for 6 years and 
of the upper house for 12 years. 

The congress of the federation should have all legislative 
nuthority with respect to international law, and to levy taxes 
upon the several nations for the expenses of the international 
federation, apportioned one-half according to the population 
and one-half according to international commerce of the nations. 
The expenses would be small compared with the expense now 
borne by the several nations with respect to their international 
relations, 

The international congress should have power to regulate the 
carriers of international commerce and to provide that the 
port and harbor and tariff charges of each nation should be 
alike to all other nations. 

The international congress in joint session is authorized and 
directed to elect an executive and vice executive for a term of 
12 years. 

The congress is authorized to create a martial force out of the 
armed forces of the several nations to be used by the executive 
in enforcing international laws and decrees and maintaining 
the authority of the international federation with respect solely 
to international questions. 

The executive is the marshal in chief of the martial forces on 
land and sea and of the land forces of the several nations when 
acting under the federation. 

An international supreme court of 17 members, elected in a 
joint session of the congress from nominations, one each made 
by the several supreme courts of the nations represented from 
among their members, is provided for. This court to have juris- 
diction to try all disputed international questions, and upon 
these questions its decision to be final, 


e Several nations, 
them, shall be bound by 
ous test 
lic trust 


The congress is to establish an official language for the federa- 
tion, with provision that the international laws and decrees of 
the court should be published in each nation in the language 
of that nation. 

The difficulties to be overcome seem to be greater than they 
really are. A natural conservatism in every nation is the prin- 
cipal obstacle to be overcome. When that is done, the details 
in establishing such international authority will readily respond 
to intelligent effort. The mastery of an official language by the 
officials of the federation will not be an impossible task. In 
some of our own State legislatures Spanish and English are used 
interchangeably. Members of the Canadian Parliament use 
French or English as they will. The Panama Canal was built 
with employees who spoke every variety of language, yet no 
great public work was ever done more efficiently. 

The ends to be attained are worthy of the sincerest and 
highest effort. This is an opportune time to press action upon 
it. It is doubtful if the world has ever been in a more deplor- 
able condition, so far as international relations are concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, two ways are open to the people of the world. 
On the one hand, to continue existing conditions that result in 
war and international anarchy; or, on the other hand, to pro- 
vide an authority that shall duly enact and enforce an interna- 
tional code of laws for the assertion of national rights and the 
redress of national wrongs among all nations. 

Mr. Chairman, the ugly scars that war has made on civiliza- 
tion make unanswerable and complete argument for such a code 
of international law with provisions for its orderly and effective 
enforcement. x 

The world is wearied and exhausted with blood and iron; with 
fire and sword; with deadly explosives and asphyxiating gases; 
with agents of death operating in the air, on land, on sea, and 
under the sea; with the destruction of the accumulations of its 
labor and industry and the choicest treasures of its art; by the 
waste of untold money and property; with grievous burdens of 
debt and taxes; wearied and exhausted with war as the inter- 
national arbiter. ` 

Humanity, saddened in every age and generation by war, its 
ruin, its squalor, its dead and wounded, its widows and orphans, 
its every woe and affliction, bows in anguish and in sorrow and 
pleads for the inauguration of the reign of authorized and orderly 
procedure by nations in settling their differences under inter- 
national law. 

Mr, Chairman, I urge, therefore, in the name of humanity, in 
the name of every race, of every creed, and of every religion, in 
the name of the world’s civilization, the adoption of an inter- 
national constitution clothed with authority and power to furl 
all battle flags “in the parliament of man, the federation 
of the world,” and unfurl in every land and on every sea the 
emblem of an authority that, without doing dishonor or in- 
justice to any, will do equal honor and justice to all, and guar- 
antee equal security and protection to every nation beneath its 
folds, the great and the small, the strong and the weak, the rich 
and the poor, and establish tranquillity throughout the world for 
ourselves and for our posterity to the remotest generations of 
time. 

Mr. KAHN, Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. OLNEY]. 

Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Chairman, through the courtesy and gen- 
erosity of the chairman of our committee each member was 
allowed to reserve the right to vote for any amendment that 
should appeal to him which would conform the more clearly to 
his opinion. We did agree to disagree upon some amendments 
that might be offered according to our best judgment. I wish 
to read to the House a few lines from a special cable to the 
Washington Post printed yesterday: 

LONDON, March 18. 

Britain's horrible example of confusion in recruiting would seem cal- 
culated to convince the United States of the desirability of solving its 
military problems on thoroughly scientific lines. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that we can accept some spien- 
did examples from the few lines of yesterday's Post. There 
should be no dividing line between the States of the Union. 
They are 48 little units, but they are the United States and not 
separate States. There is no dividing line industrially between 
the various States of the Union. New England purchases the coal 
and the iron of Pennsylvania and Maryland and wool and hides 
from the West. You gentlemen, in turn, of the South and 
West purchase our boots and shoes and our textile products. 

Now, this question may concern the near-coast and the coast 
States more than it does the interior, but we should all be 
united. We can not tell but that the enemy may water his 
horses at the Mississippi River instead of at the Ohio River. 
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Mr. GORDON. Wili the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLNEY. Yes, 

Mr. GORDON. Are you in fayor of compulsory military 
service and conscription? 

Mr. OLNEY. I will say to the gentleman from Ohio that I 
do believe in universal military training, and I think our 
country will some day adopt that course. 

Mr. GORDON. Is that why you favor this increase? 

Mr. OLNEY. I favor this increase in order to be prepared. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. GORDON. For compulsory service, you mean? 

Mr. OLNEY. It has been difficult in the past to enlist recruits 
in the Regular Army, to be sure. I believe in adopting and in- 
culcating a more democratic spirit for enlistment in the Army. 
I have lived in five States of this Union—Minnesota, Washing- 
ton, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island. My 
father was born in Kentucky. I love the men of the North and 
the South and of the East and the West. There is no reason 
why we can not get together on this proposition and brush away 
the lines which seem to exist between the existing States. 

I am cordially and heartily in favor of this Kahn amendment, 
because in times of emergency, when Congress may not be in 
session, we may be glad of the opportunity to recruit our Army 
up to 220,000 men. [Applause.] And, Mr. Chairman, I intend to 
support the amendment as a measure of expediency, conserva- 
tism, and consistency. [Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, most failures in the world are 
caused by a too thin spreading out of the resources, and if this 
country fails in any emergency that may arise it will be be- 
cause we have not our resources assembled so as to be able to 
use them, 

We have an Army of 100,000 men to-day. It is spread out 
from Maine to China and from Alaska to the Panama Canal. It 
is spread out so thin that we have no unit anywhere, and it 
ean not be used to defend the country or the flag if there was 
necessity for a defense. We have only 34,500 men in continental 
America to-day. What could we do with them? 

This bill provides for an additional 40,000 men in the Army— 
a bagatelle, and of no use. It would accomplish nothing, 
We have been talking about preparedness and we have agitated 
the public mind by our eloquence, and we have led the people 
to believe that Congress was going to do something to meet the 
situation. But this bill does not provide for that. 

The amendment offered by the gentleman from California 
Mr. Kaun] is something better; it is more nearly adequate. 
But 220,000 men in the Army would not amount to much unless 
we hud a great Navy. A great Navy must be the first line of 
defense. And our Navy should be large enough to meet any 
expeditionary force sent from any other country in the world, 
in order to prevent them from reaching the American shores; 
but if perchance they got by our Navy, then we have our coast 
defenses, which are said to be the best in all the world. The 
Army should be the third line of defense, and that is the only 
excuse we ean have for providing for more than 220,000 men. 
If au enemy should land on America’s shores we should need 
2,000,000 men. The American people are looking forward to 
udequate preparation for the defense of our institutions, and 
they will not be satisfied with any halfway measure. This 
measure proposed by the Committee on Military Affairs of the 
House is not even a halfway measure, But if we had 220,000 
men that could be utilized and our Navy as the first line of 
defense was successful, we would then be in a position to in- 
sure the protection of the coast lines of America by the first 
line of defense long enough to enable us to prepare an army 
that will come to our defense. Unless we do that we have 
failed in the performance of our duty. And the American peo- 
ple everywhere will demand to know the reason why we failed. 

Oh, some say that the interior of the country is safe; that 
we have nothing whatever to fear; that it is only upon the sea- 
coust that the danger lies. Ah, but, gentlemen from the in- 
terior of the country, you can not have a successful interior 
unless you have a successful exterior [applause], the one is. de- 
pendent upon the other; and the American people look forward 
to the enactment of a law that will give the adequate prepara- 
tion which they demand. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield seven minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MCKENZIE]. 

Mr. McKENZIE, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am one of 
the members of the Committee on Military Affairs who, accord- 
ing to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. James], brought into 
this House a colossal joke. I am also a member of that same 
committee that the gentleman from Massachusetts referred to, 


comparing it to a mountain that labored hard and finally brought 
into this House a mouse instead of a bulldog. Gentlemen, I am 
a member of that committee, and I am not here to apologize for 
the bill if has brought into this House in any particular. [Ap- 
plause.] I stood for it in the committee; I stand for it before 
the country now. [Applause.] I am ready to say it is a bill 
which will perform the work that is intended to be performed. 
This bill was not brought in here recklessly nnd without con- 
sideration. We had the men before us who advocated “ bulldogs ” 
for defense. We had before us men and women, good people, 
good citizens of this land of ours, who advocated white doves 
for protection. But we steered between the two and brought in 
a bill that provides for 140,000 men of the line in time of peace, 
which means 152,000 enlisted men, and which can be increased to 
178,000 in time of war, and we felt that we were doing a reason- 
able thing. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Sanrorp] says, “ Let us 
be statesmen; let us load the people up with an Army unheard 
of in the history of our country.” Friends, it is more than that 
to be a statesman. It is the statesman’s duty to protect the 
vital interests of all the people of his country. [Applause.] It 
is the statesman’s duty not to be dominated by a few men scat- 
tered over this land who are filling this Chamber to-day with 
telegrams in an attempt to drive you men to saddle on the 
people of this country an expense that sooner or later will drive 
us into socialism. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I am a Republican. I am proud of the tradi- 
tions of my party. I glory in its past and in all the great things 
it has done for the country. But I am astounded to-day to hear 
certain sentiments uttered by men who for 16 long years 
controlled the destinies of this country, and all that time prin- 
cipally under the leadership of Uncle Jox Cannon, of Illinois, 
a man whose patriotism has never been questioned [applause] ; 
and yet in all that time did the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. GARDNER], did my colleague from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], 
did the gentlemen from New York and Massachusetts or Penn- 
sylvania come into this House with a bill asking to increase the 
Military Establishment of our country? [Applause.] No. 
And even with trouble in the Philippines, with trouble every- 
where, they fixed the maximum limit in peace times at 100,000 
men. 

Now, fellow members of this House, I want to ask you, Do 
these gentlemen know the lair of the lion that is about to leap 
upon us? [Applause.] I challenge them to point out to me, 
to you, to the people of the country, whence comes this danger 
now, when during 16 long years men on this side of the House 
stood for a much smaller Military Establishinent than we even 
propose in this bill. 

Another thought, my friends: I have taken pride in the his- 
tory of my party, which with careful legislation has protected 
the industries of our country, the laboring men of our country, 
and made it possible for them to earn a livelihood and pay the 
expenses of this Government without war taxes in time of 
peace. [Applause.] But I want to warn you: Saddle this 
burden on the people of this country and you will not only 
continue the present war taxes, but you will put stamps on 
checks, you will put a tax on gasoline, you will put a tax on 
automobiles, you will tax everything in this country. And 
why, forsooth? In order that we may be protected from at- 
tack from some enemy of which we now know naught. [Ap- 
plause.] 

We on this side of the House can not be condemned by the 
country, because when you had charge of legislation in this 
House and had control of the administration you knew the 
Kaiser was day after day building that majestic military ma- 
chine of his; you knew that England was adding to her navy 
yearly, and yet you said, “We do not need a bigger Army.” 
But now when these great armies are destroying each other on 
the bloody fields of Europe we are told, The red-blooded men 
of this country demand a bigger Army.” 

I say to you that the red-blooded men of this country do not 
demand this big military establishment. [Applause.] The red- 
blooded men of this country fear no enemy, and do not ask that 
their fellow citizens may be burdened with taxation in order 
that men in the Regular Army may be jumped from corporal 
to major general. [Applause.] It is only a few people who are 
putting their money into sending telegrams to you and me to 
beat us down and compel us to put this burden upon the people. 
Fellow Members of the House, in God’s name, do not be carried 
away by hysteria, but be calm, deliberate, resolute, as states- 
men should be. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. POWERS]. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Powers] is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, the eloquent gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. McKenzre], who has just taken his seat, says 
that the Kahn amendment proposes to saddle on the people of 
this great country an enormous burden of taxes. Although the 
gentleman is n member of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
I take the position that he does not understand the Kahn amend- 
ment. 

It does not do anything of the sort. Section 7, under con- 
sideration, and the Kahn amendment, under consideration, are 
both limitations. Section 1 of this bill provides that in time of 
peace our military line of defense shall not be below the mini- 
mum required by law, and when war is imminent it shall be the 
duty to carry up this line of defense to the maximum required 
by law. That is the law and the act of 1901. This bill does not 
change that act, but, upon the contrary, reaffirms it. Now, this 
Kahn amendment and this section 7, as the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Towner] pointed out, are both limitations. It 
reads— 

That the total enlisted force of the line of the Army shall nct exceed 
at any one time— 

According to the language of the bill— 

140,000. 

The Kahn amendment says it shall not exceed 220,000; not 
that it shall be 220,000, not that it shall be 140,000, but that it 
shall not exceed 140,000, according to the bill, and shall not 
exceed 220,000, according to the Kahn amendment. 

These things are limitations, You can not have the military 
line up to the maximum, to the limit, under this bill unless war 
is imminent. That is the language of the bill. The Kahn 
amendment gives a little discretion in the matter. It gives the 
right to increase the enlisted force beyond that, even though 
war is not absolutely imminent. War may not be imminent, but 
it muy be very threatening. Conditions may be such as require 
readiness on our part. The Kahn amendment leaves a little 
discretion in the hands of those whose immediate duty it is to 
defend our country and its institutions from whatever foe or 
foes they may be threatened with. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Fess}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, the present bill increases the Army 
over its present status two-fifths. This proposed amendment 
increases it six-fifths, or one-fifth more than double the present 
status. 

If the increase is proposed because of present danger, then 
certainly it is not large enough, but if the purpose of the in- 
crease is not that, but simply to bring it up in accordance with 
the necessities of times of peace, with no regard to whether we 
are soon to go into war or not, then I do not see the necessity of 
more than doubling our present status. [Applaase.] If, on the 
other hand, the war in Europe is the incentive or the determinant 
to direct this legislation, this amendment means scarceiy any- 
thing. For my part, while I do not know what the future may 
bring, I am satisfied that before a year elapses after the war 
closes you will have on your hands an Army requirement that 
you can not meet, as we can not now make up the require- 
ments of the present establishment, including the requirements 
in the Navy. 

Mr. POWERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I will. 

Mr. POWERS. You would not have to fill it under the Kahn 
amendment nor under section 7 of this bill. 

Mr. FESS. I understand that; and if you would not have to 
fill it, there is no particular use for it now. I do not speak in 
opposition to this amendment because I come from an inland 
State simply. I am not of those who may think that be- 
cause they are far from the seacoast they are not in as much 
Ganger as those on the coast. I agree with the -statement—I 
think most people ought at least to believe that what is protec- 
tion for the coast is protection also for the inland States, and 
what is a danger to our coast will also be a danger to the in- 
terior country. Simply because I am a resident of an inland 
State I do not refuse to vote for the amendment. My opposition 
is not put on that ground. I am not opposed to an increase of 
our national defense. I am in favor of a rational increase, and 
when it comes to strengthening our first line of defense, the 
Navy, as well as our second line, I will be with those who believe 
in a substantial increase, and I am willing also to increase the 
weak spot in this third line of defense, the mobile army. The 
bill now before use gives an increase of two-fifths of the present 
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establishment. I will vote for this, but I do not see any reason 
at this time for going to the extent of one-fifth more than 
doubling the present status, and under these circumstances I 
can not vote for this increase. [Applause.] I think there is 
such a wide variety of opinion, as expressed here, that every 
Member must do what I believe Members are doing, and that is 
use his own judgment. 

This increase in the bill as reported by a unanimous vote of 
committee is as much of an increase, lacking a thousand men, 
as Secretary Garrison originally suggested, and nobody would 
say that he was a pacifist. The amendment before us goes 
further than the recommendation of Gen. Wood and is only a 
little short of the recommendation of the War College. Without 
desiring to criticize any group of men, we must not lose sight of 
the natural bent of mind determined by the character of in- 
vestigation. The War College is largely professional, and 
naturally would recommend a large increase. Investigation 
looking to a military establishment would naturally lead to 
maximum increase. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I will. 

Mr. GARDNER. Is it not true that Secretary Garrison 
recommended a supplemental continental army of between 
400,000 and 500,000 men? 

Mr. FESS. And we supersede the continental army recom- 
mendation by federalizing the National Guard. 

Mr. GARDNER. We should still have had the National 
Guard under his recommendation. 

Mr. FESS. We would not have had the National Guard 
federalized. : 

Mr. GARDNER. It would have been federalized as much 
as it will be by this bill. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I will if I have time. I would like half a min- 
ute to make one other statement 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I just want to say that the bill 
gives not a thousand more but 30,000 more than Secretary 
Garrison asked for in his report. 

Mr. FESS. I can not yield further now. I can not vote 
with the extreme pacifists. For them I have respect, but for 
their contention I have very little respect. I can not vote with 
what may be called the extreme military Members. Our coun- 
try will not stand for their contention. Both of these positions 
can not be correct. It is likely that neither is correct. It is 
most certain that the safe position of the country is not in the 
extreme but somewhere between them. The bill before us is 
not extreme. The amendment, I fear, is more than is demanded. 
I shall therefore vote against the amendment and for the bill. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from North Dakota [Mr. Youne]. 


[Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota addressed the committee. See 
Appendix. ] 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER]. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, there are times 
when discretion must be reposed in the President of the United 
States. You can not say that war is imminent, but you can some- 
times say that there are exigencies that require discretion. In 
the early days of the Republic the statutes allowed George Wash- 
ington and successive Presidents to enroll extra regiments at 
their discretion. 

In 1844 or 1845 Congress gave power to our then President 
to double, if he thought necessary, the number of enlisted men 
in every troop and every company. 

In the year 1899 we gave authority to the President to main- 
tain the Army at a certain figure that was then large, distribut- 
ing the men among the various branches of the service. 

I agree with gentlemen that this section as it stands is a limi- 
tation. It ought not tobe. This section ought to read: 

Sec. 7. That the total enlisted force of the line of the army, in the 
discretion of the President that an exigency so requires, may be in- 
creased by him to 220,000 men, to be distributed by him among the sev- 
eral branches of the service according to the needs of each. 

Our Army is curiously top-heavy, and rightly so. It has too 
many officers. It is common in a troop or in a company that 25 
men have to be detailed. Some will be in the guardhouse, some 
will be recruits who can not serve, some will be sick, some will 
be used as clerks or in charge of property, and there will be 
some vacancies, so that if there be only 65 or 75 privates in a Cav- 
alry troop there will be only about 40 in line, with three commis- 
sioned officers and some noncommissioned officers. It is the same 
in our Infantry. In case of emergency it is men that will be 
needed, and discretion should be given to fill up the ranks of 
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the companies and troops and to enlarge the number of enlisted 
men. They may be wanted. 

Mr. HAY. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. HELM]. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, ideas or conceptions of prepar- 
edness vary all the way from“ peace at any price” to“ arma- 
ment regardless of price.” 

No one has yet been able to define or state what constitutes 
preparedness. Preparedness is a condition, very elusive and 
never to be attained. The professional man when he obtains 
his license or diploma to practice law or medicine simply has 
a legal permit to prosecute his profession, but the old experi- 
enced lawyer or doctor, when he retires from the practice, 
realizes the vastness of his lack of knowledge of his profession. 

If Germany with her marvelous fighting machine with which 
she has since been successfully fighting the world had been pre- 
pared, she would have gone on to Paris. France with her highly 
trained soldiers and universal military service, single handed 
would have been helpless before the invading Germans. Italy 
with her military prowess and preparation has not to this hour 
been able to press the Austrian line back any appreciable dis- 
tance. Russia with millions upon millions of splendid soldiers 
has been driven back like a mob. Again I ask you what consti- 
tutes the preparedness for which there is such a loud clamor? 
How will we raise the money with which to pay the cost? It 
is a proposition that Congress can not afford to plunge headlong 
and recklessly into. 

How many soldiers shall we place on the back of each tax- 
payer? Have you counted the cost according to the American 
scale of wages? Shall we adopt the Prussian, Russian, French, 
Italian, or Austrian military program? Behold the combined 
naval fleets of Great Britain, France, Italy, and Russia power- 
less before the Dardanelles and Gallipoli. Will American pre- 
paredness fall short of this combination? Of what effective 
service is the German Navy, second largest in the world, to-day— 
bottled up in the Kiel Canal? 

These questions have been propounded for the purpose of 
riveting attention of the House on the magnitude of the problem, 
with the hope that we may be the better able to obtain our 
bearings. 

Complete preparation as contemplated by the American mili- 
tarists comprises a state of armament on the sea equal to that 
of Great Britain plus an amount of efficiency capable of driving 
the British Navy off the sea as she has driven Germany off the 
seu, and an army possessing all the efficiency of the German 
Army plus the ability not only to successfully resist that army 
but to overcome it. Great Britain’s Navy and Germany’s Army 
are the products of a century’s development and represent an 
expense that would bankrupt even so resourceful a country as 
our own, if it were attempted to attain such a degree of mili- 
tary supremacy and efficiency within a short limit of time. It 
would mean the defeat of any party that would attempt such a 
program. 

The bill under consideration is not the last word on the ques- 
tion of preparedness. Nobody claims that it is. It is the be- 
ginning of what I hope will prove to be an efficient military 
organization. This administration inherited an unorganized 
Army and Navy from its predecessors and is attempting, under 
the most trying circumstances, to construct an efficient and 
effective organization in each establishment. Preparedness and 
efficiency must go hand in hand, and the two together on a scale 
large enough mean victory. 

Recent events do not justify the claim that our Army is an 
efficient military machine. The attack made by the Mexicans 
on Columbus, N. Mex., discloses an inexcusable situation and 
condition in that the portion of the Army camped there was 
taken completely by surprise, and the further report that our 
machine guns were, for some unexplained reason, out of com- 
mission. It is criminal to be expending millions of money col- 
lected from the taxpayer if better results than these are not to 
be obtained. There is likewise severe criticism of the types of 
aeroplanes that are in the service, being better fitted for the 
junk heap and mantraps than they are for effective and efficient 
service in the Army. It is a matter of intense regret that so 
many alleged accidents happen to our submarines. 

The criticisms that have been made on the character and type 
of shells with which our battleships and cruisers are supplied 
present a most deplorable condition. The slow and dilatory 
manner in which our navy yard and naval contractors perform 
their contracts would indicate almost criminal carelessness on 
the parts of those whose duties it is to supervise this important 
and vital part of the country’s defense. The blame for the 
faulty construction of the aeroplanes, submarines, shells, and 
dilatory naval construction is not properly chargeable to this 
administration, nor can it be truthfully said that these faults 
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lie at the door of Congress. Congress has met all the reason- 
able demands for appropriations from the departments, but the 
departments have not heretofore exhibited that degree of thor- 
oughness which would inspire Congress with sufficient confidence 
to double its appropriations for fear that it would only result 
in an added waste of public funds. 

Nations, like individuals, have conditions thrust upon them. 
The present administration has religiously striven for peace; 
yet we see at this very moment how the actions of other nations 
may involve us in war against our will. The interference by 
Great Britain in our commerce is almost, if not quite, as serious 
as Villa and his bandits in their invasion of American territory. 
One is a violation of American rights on land and the other is 
a plain violation of American rights on the sea. While I recog- 
nize the fact that it is the exclusive and sole prerogative and 
duty of the executive department to deal with and conduct all 
diplomatic negotiations concerning our international affairs, I 
am extremely anxious to see that department take hold with a 
firm and vigorous grasp of the wanton interference by Great 
Britain with our legitimate over-sea trade with neutrals, and 
more especially with its unpardonable interception of our for- 
eign mails. 

It is time to serve unmistakable notice that the patience, 
tolerance, and endurance of the American people are exhausted; 
that the day of reckoning has arrived. England's usurpation 
and violation of our commercial rights on the highways of the 
free seas, Germany’s barbarous submarine warfare, Villa’s inva- 
sion of American territory, have sounded wars’ alarm through- 
out this hitherto peaceful and peace-loving Nation. Let the 
world take notice and beware that once the sword is drawn it 
will be not soon sheathed. 

The world saw that the Congress of the United States was in 
full accord and ready to support and sustain the President in 
his efforts to adjust international affairs when the McLemore 
resolution was buried by an overwhelming majority. The 
Congress had no more jurisdiction of the subject matter of the 
resolution than a police court has of a proceeding in chancery. 
Everyone hopes, trusts, and prays that no American will be so 
unmindful of his country’s welfare as to assume undue or un- 
warranted risks, but the significance of the action of Congress 
is thoroughly understood around the world. 

I have no patience with those who are blaming Congress 
because it is unable to turn out an army of the highest efficiency 
over night. It ill becomes certain ex-Presidents and ex-Secre- 
taries of War who battle harder for the limelight and political 
spot light when they are out of office than for military and 
naval efficiency when they were in office. 

The act of April 25, 1914, passed by a Democratic Congress, 
provides for the raising of a volunteer army of unlimited pro- 
portions. Under the Constitution Congress alone can declare 
war. If it is not in session when war becomes unavoidable it 
would be the duty of the President to call it in extraordinary 
session for the purpose of declaring war ; then, in this event, the 
volunteer forces recruited under this act, together with the Fed- 
eralized Militia, would be available for every emergency. The 
same Congress would promptly pass every measure demanded by 
the exigencies of the occasion. The purpose of the present bill is 
to provide for an adequate army in time of peace. Should 
unwelcome war be forced upon us, no one entertains a doubt 
that, no matter how many millfons are included in the call, it 
will be met with promptness and alacrity, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, how does the time stand? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California has 22 
minutes remaining, and the gentleman from Virginia has 30 
minutes. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER]. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the only 
question Congress has to consider is what is the practical 
way to spend the money we are going to set aside. The differ- 
ence between an army of 140,000 and an army of 220,000 men 
is about $80,000,000 a year, as far as the cost is concerned. 
It has been admitted here that this Nation must depend on its 
volunteer citizen soldiery. You can not get away from that. 
The money that it would cost to equip 80,000 men would, if 
put into equipment for forces on the sea and for the National 
Guard and other organizations necessary for the second line 
of defense, go much further toward preparing us to defend 
ourselyes. And when it comes to a show-down, they will not all 
be from Massachusetts or New York, either. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

It seems to me that the purpose of the whole war program 
is to see if we can not reach far back to the grass roots and 
put into the hands of men in civil life everything we pos- 
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sibly can give them to encourage training, and not to 80,000 
men who may be loafing most of the time. We should put in 
the hands of a million men making their living every day, and 
doing extra work besides, all the equipment possible. I can 
see no reason for the amendment. I believe the practical ques- 
tion before Congress is whether we shall spend the appropria- 
tion to hire mer to do nothing, or spend the money for guns, 
powder, ammunition plants somewhere away from the seacoast, 
so that somebody in the center of the country may occasionally 
know that we might have need for an army later on. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. HULBERT]. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, the time allotted to me is 
probably sufficient to say all that I know about the subject, 
but hardly enough to indicate what I think about it. 

I propose to vote for this amendment. [Applause.] I shall 
do so because it is a step to the right end. I am not in favor 
of a large standing army. I believe in universal training upon 
some such plan as suggested by the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. MEEKER]. The citizenry of this country should be the 
bulwark of its defense. But so long as you have pacifist 
Members in this House without regard to the opinions of their 
constituents upon the question of defense, it is better to take a 
step in the direction indicated by the amendment of the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Kann] than to blind ourselves to 
present-day necessities. The idea that an army of 220,000 
men commits a nation of 100,000,000 people to “ militarism ” 
is too absurd to countenance. 

We have at the present time in the United States 34,000 
men available for military duty; 18,000 of these men have 
either gone across the border into Mexico or are on the border 
at the present time. How many gentlemen here realize the 
fact that the border line between the United States and the 
Republic of Mexico is more than 1,700 miles long, greater, in 
fact, than the distance of a straight line from the city of 
Washington to the city of Denver. And if you were to take 
all of the troops now in Mexico, and on the border, and string 
them out on the line between the United States and Mexico 
you would have 10 soldiers for every mile. 

A few days ago the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GALLIVAN] emphasized the danger of war with England rather 
than with Germany. The length of our northern frontier is 
3,400 miles, and if you take all the troops available in the 
United States to-day vou would be able to put no more in 
proportion to the length of the northern boundary of the United 
States than you can at the present time along the southern 
boundary. Is that adequate protection? 

Nenrly a year ago the Democratic Party in New York City 
recorded its approval of preparedness. At the annual Fourth 
of July celebration of that patriotic organization, the Society of 
the Columbian Order, a term synonymous with Tammany Hall, 
whose existence dates back to within two weeks of the inaugura- 
tion of George Washington, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 

Resolution adopted at Tammany Society on July 4, 1915. 


We, the citizens of the United States and of the State of New York, 
in mass meeting assembied, under the auspices of the ety of Tam- 
many, on the anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of American 
Independence, in order to secure action by Congress and the State légis- 
latures of measures deemed necessary for the security and the pros- 
perity of the Republic, for the maintenance of the Monroe doctrine, the 

olicy of the open door in China, the policy of ultimate freedom to the 
hilippines, and the reestablishment of democracy in Mexico, and for 
the preservation of law and order, do hereby 

Resolce, That until world peace is reasonably certain of realization 
the United States must provide for an adequate 1 55 and Navy as a 
means of defense of its principles and institutions; that Congress and 
the administration be ur: o institute an immediate inquiry into the 
defenses of the Nation to determine the rea of enlarging and 
strengthening the Army and Navy of the United States and the National 
Guard of the States and the organization of reserves for several 
branches of our naval and military forces, 


Applause. 

Before this session of Congress opened—13 months having 
elapsed since my election—I conducted a mail poll of my con- 
stituents, and I found an overwhelming sentiment in favor of 
preparedness. And why? We have the need of it and will pay 
the greater part of the expense of it. 

One-thirteenth of the entire population of the United States 
now lives in the New York metropolitan district. New York 
City produces one-tenth of the entire manufactured product of 
the United States, more than any other State except Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The value of New York’s taxable property exceeds that of 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, and St. Louis combined. New 
York City banks handle 60 per cent of the clearings of the 
United States, 
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New York is the terminus of all but one of the great eastern 
railroad systems. 

Approximately one-half of the exports and imports of the 
United States pass through New York Harbor, and from the 
merchandise imported through the port of New York more than 
double the amount of duties is collected and turned into the 
Federal Treasury than from all other ports of the United States 
together. And I had almost overlooked the fact and nearly 
failed to mention that New York State contributed, in addition 
thereto, $17,417,537.60, nearly one-half, of the individual income 
tax, and $10,221,206.65, or more than one-fourth, of the corpora- 
tion income tax collected during the year 1915, What an op- 
portunity for plunder and tribute! And does it not concern 
the whole people? 

But the demand for preparedness is Nation wide. Less than 
two weeks ago a conference of mayors, representing practically 
every State in the Union, was held at St. Louis, at which 
resolutions were adopted, of which I desire to put a copy in 
the Record and yield back the balance of my time. [Applause.] 


NATIONAL DEVENSE—CONFERENCE OF MAYORS AND MAYORS’ COMMITTEES. 


Resolutions unanimously adopted at St. Louis, March 4, 1916. 

Whereas the purpose of the establishment of the Republic was, among 
other things, to provide for the common defense, and thereby to secure 
to ourselves the blessings of liberty and peace; and 

Whereas this Nation is to-day without adequate defense by sea or land, 
and is almost wholly without the means to protect its territory, de- 
oh oe its ple, or safeguard its institutions against possible aggres- 
sion; an 

Whereas for the common national defense there are required an ade- 
quate Navy, ample coast defenses, a mobile army, and a mobilization 
of the organiz gree resources of the Nation; and 

Whereas the General Board of the Navy has reported to the Secretary 
of the Navy that “our present Navy is not sufficient to give due 
weight to the diplomatic remonstrance of the United States peace 
nor to enforce its policies in war”; and 

Whereas we believe that the Navy should be increased with all speed 
until we shall bave become the first naval power of the world, with 
strength on the Atlantic equal to that of any other power upon that 
ocean, and with additional strength upon the Pacific su as to 
make of us the first naval power upon that ocean; and 

Whereas the General Staff of the Army has submitted to the War De- 
partment a plan for a moderate increase of the Regular Army and 
for the organization, distribution, and equipment thereof, and for the 
increase and complete manning of coast defenses : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the mayors and members of Mayors’ Committees 
upon National Defense of the Cities of the United States, in convention 
assembled, do hereby demand the immediate authorization by Congress 
of the building program of the General Board of the Navy of July 30, 
1915, together with such additions and modifications as their exper 
knowledge and experience may indicate to be necessary at this e. 
And we do further demand that the personnel of the Navy be increased 
in conformity with the requirements of the service as interpreted by 
the General Board. 

Resolved, That we demand the increase and complete manning of 
coast defenses as recommended by the General Staff. 

Resolved, That we demand the immediate increase, organization, and 
nin ooo ste of the Regular Aray as recommended by the General Staff, 

esolved, That 5 the military obligation equally with the 
civic obligation as a fundamental duty of Democratic citizenship in a 
Republic, and to establish a system which will affect alike every man 
in the Republic, we approve and recommend the adoption of universal 
military training under Federal control throughout the United States. 

Resolved, That we approve and recommend the immediate formula- 
tion of plans by the Federal Government for the organization and mo- 
bilization of the physical resources of the country, and to that end, 
among other things, we specifically recommend: 

That all arsenals, crdnance, rifle, and other munition-producing 
puat supported by Federal appropriation be located at a distance 

rom the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards and from the Canadian and 
Mexican borders, as recommended in the recent report of the General 
Staff of the Army. 

That steps be taken by the Federal Government to effect in time of 
piace a standardization of all material which may be required by the 

vernment in time of war. 

That the transportation facilities, industries, and Paan resources 
of the country be so marshaled and organized as to make them promptly 
available for service upon the outbreak of war. 

That Federal legislation to effectuate the foregoing be enacted by the 
present 3 

And be it further resolved, That copies of these resolutions be at 
once transmitted to the Senate and to the House of Kepresentatives, 
and that a copy thereof be transmitted at once to each Senator and 
Representative of the National Congress. 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. HULL]. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I dislike very much to 
oppose my friend and colleague from California [Mr. KAHN], 
but I am opposed to this amendment. I believe I have conveyed 
to the members of this committee the thought that I am in 
favor of a strong citizen soldiery. I believe the future welfare 
and the future safety of the Nation lies not in our Regular Army, 
but lies in that strong body of men that we will enlist under 
the banner of the National Guard. I am in favor of increasing 
the number and the efficiency of the National Guard until every 
man in this United States shall say that it is strong enough 
to defend our country and our honor. I am one of those who 


believe there is no immediate danger of our country being at- 
tacked. I think there is no crying need of an immediate and 
superficial increase in the Army; rather do I believe that we 
should begin at the very foundation and build up a mighty and 
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efficient force that, should the time come, when we do need to 
fight for defense we should have an Army not only strong in 
numbers but strong in efficiency. It is the great volunteer army 
of the United States that we must depend upon for our future 


safety and support. It is the men who will be trained in the 
National Guard that will form this vast body of men who will 
be the bulwark of the Nation’s defense. 

Believing as I do, I see no reason why we should increase the 
Regular Army to a greater number than is done in the bill as 
originally presented by the committee. Hitherto we have deemed 
ourselves amply protected with the Army as it now is. All this 
while our National Guard has not been trained to any degree of 
efficiency. Now we are proposing to double, even quadruple, the 
National Guard. We are proposing in this bill to train nearly 
a million men to become efficient in the art of warfare. This is 
to be done in the brief period of a few years. These are the men 
that we are to look to in case war should break out. Why, then, 
should we add to this effective fighting force the burden of a 
larger standing army? ‘This amendment proposes to increase 
the Regular Army about 80,000 over the provisions of the bill as 
originally presented. Eighty thousand men will be a big tax 
burden on the people. It must be remembered that once these 
80,000 men are enlisted they are not to be discharged with 
impunity. Once we add that 80,000 to our roll, it will stay there 
always, 

As I figure it, we can train 10 men in the National Guard for 
the sum that it will cost to keep 1 soldier a year. Why not 
spend the sum that it would cost to keep these 80,000 troops in 
training our citizen soldiery? It would give us an additional 
Army of 800,000 men. The cost of paying and maintaining 
these extra 80,000 troops it is proposed we add for five years 
would train every able-bodied man in the United States for a 
citizen soldier in that length of time. Let us get the greatest 
amount of efficiency with the least amount of money. - 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Foss]. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Chairman, the long period of peace which this 
country has enjoyed for the past half century—a peace inter- 
rupted only by the relatively unimportant Spanish-American 
War—and a contemporaneous period of peace among the great 
powers of Europe produced in the minds of many of our people 
the conviction that wars had become impossible and that an 
epoch of universal peace was about to supervene. There were 
many indications which led thinking men to doubt the soundness 
of this conviction, but a systematically fostered propaganda 
had lulled the majority of our people into a belief that war 
could only come of our own choosing, and that we should escape 
its horrors by ignoring its possibility and making no preparation 
for it. From this delusion we have been rudely awakened by 
the great war now being waged in Europe, and an insistent de- 
mand for a better national defense has arisen in all parts of 
the Nation. There is no question about the earnestness of the 
people in regard to this question. But as a nation we have 
stood aloof from military matters, and the great mass of the 
people are unfamiliar with what constitutes the essentials of 
military. preparation. It is important that no specious substi- 
tute fer preparation, running into high numbers on paper but 
actually spelling little or no advance in the way of real prepara- 
tion, be offered as a sedative to quiet the popular demand. The 
people must not be deceived. 

The European war is the reaction which has precipitated the 
present movement for a better national defense. From it we 
can learn what constitutes real military preparation. In the 
light of the facts brought out in the present conflict we can re- 
view our own past military history from a saner viewpoint and 
with a less hysterical exaltation of American prowess than 
has characterized the description of our military achievements 
in our school histories. We can learn wherein our military 
system has been faulty and what steps are necessary to amend 
it. We can also determine the extent to which the measure 
now before this House removes the glaring defects in our mili- 
tary system. 

At the commencement of the War of the Revolution we were 
not a nation, and therefore the war is interesting in connection 
with our military policy only in so far as it indicates the source 
from which our policy sprang. During it were developed the 
systems of militia and volunteers and of pensions and bounties. 
Militin and volunteer systems are due to an illogical fear of a 
standing army; pensions and bounties, to the failure to have 
available trained troops. Washington justly appreciated the 
value of this system when he said: 


To place any dependence upon militia is assuredly resting upon a 
broken reed. en just dragged from the tender scenes of domestic 
life, unaccustomed to the din of arms, totally unacquainted with every 
kind of military skill (which is followed by want of confidence in them- 


During this war 395,000 men were called to the colors. The 
greatest number who responded in any one year was 89,600. 
From this number the largest force Washington’ was ever able 
to mass upon the battle field was a little less than 17,000. At 
the Battles of Trenton and Princeton, during the time of our 
greatest peril, his effective strength was less than 4,000. The 
number of men the British had in this country at any one time 
varied from 20,000 to 40,000. We thus had at all times under 
arms an Army two or three times greater than our enemy. 

The cost of the war, exclusive of bounties paid by States and 
counties and of supplies seized in the prosecution of war, 
amounted to $170,000,000, which with the $200,000,000 pledged 
by Congress to redeem the currency makes a total of $370,000,- 
000, a per capita- cost of $123—a greater per capita cost than 
was incurred in the Civil War. 

In the War of 1812 the militia system was again found to be 
inefficient. In several instances the governors refused to call 
out their contingents, on several occasions the militia refused 
to cross the frontiers even to help their comrades engaged in 
battle, and in others, their term of enlistment having expired, 
they refused the appeal of their commander and returned to 
their homes, though at the time they were confronting the 
enemy. Disobedience of orders and mutiny were common. 

During this war an example of the incompetency of the sys- 
tem is well illustrated in the burning of our Capitol. A British 
fleet with 3,000 troops had hovered on the shores of the Chesa- 
peake for a year, but not until June, 1814, was any attention 
paid to the protection of the Capital. On July 1 the President 
submitted to his Cabinet a proposition to call out two or three 
thousand militia to be stationed near the Capital, while ten or 
twelve thousand more from Maryland, Virginia, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were to be held in constant readiness. This 
plan was approved. Gen. Winder was appointed on July 2 to 
command the troops, not on account of his abilities, but because 
as a native of Maryland and a relative of the governor his 
services would be useful in meeting opposition to the war. Goy. 
Winder was authorized to call out, when needed, about 15,000 
militia. On August 18 he reported that he called on the gov- 
ernor of Maryland for 3,000 men and about 1,000 had responded. 
On August 20 he called on the militia en masse, and on August 
24 reported that his army had assembled. It numbered 5,401. 
On the same day this army hastily formed in order of battle 
at Bladensburg. It was attacked and routed in the presence 
of the President and his Cabinet with a loss of only 8 killed 
and 11 wounded. The British force which inflicted this defeat 
consisted of 1,500 men. After the battle Washington was 
burned and the British retired to their ships without oppo- 
sition. 

The War of 1812 lasted about three years, during which we 
employed 527,654 men; the largest number in any one year was 
235,839; and for the same year the largest number of British 
regulars opposed to this force was 16,500. We failed to main- 
tain our contention in it, and the only decisive land victory we 
gained was the Battle of the Thames, if we except the Battle 
of New Orleans, fought after the signing of the treaty of peace. 
The cost is estimated to have been $240,000,000, exclusive of 
pensions. 

A large degree of the success which we attained in the War 
of 1812 and the Revolution was due to the assistance which we 
received from other powers. France aided us in the Revolution 
and in 1812 England was so fully occupied in the Napoleonic 
wars that she could give but scant attention to us. 

The failure of the militia in the War of 1812 brought an end 
to its use as a Federal force until it was again revived in the 
face of the lessons of history by the militia law of 1903. 

To a nation which depends for the most part upon raising 
its forces after the outbreak of war the length of time required 
to bring a new army to a state of efficiency is a fact of primary 
importance. For unless it has sufficient force to stand off the 
enemy until its new armies are capable of action it is doomed 
to defeat, Our own past history furnishes very clear informa- 
tion on this point. During the War of the Revolution, although 
preparations on the part of the colonies began as early as 1774, 
we suffered a series of defeats without a single victory, although 
our numbers greatly exceeded those of our opponent, until the 
end of the year 1776. No important victory was won until late 
in the year 1777. The history of the first year of the War of 
1812 does not disclose a single American victory. The uninter- 
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rupted series of victories.to the credit of our Army in the 
Mexican War were not won by untrained troops. The armies 
with which Gen. Scott and Gen. Taylor won their great successes 
were composed of Regulars and Volunteers of more than six 
months’ thorough training. In the Civil War not a single en- 
gagement of any magnitude was fought for a year after its 
outbreak. The minor engagements of the first year of the war, 
including Bull Run, do not justify the conclusion that material 
results can be accomplished with untrained troops. In all these 
cases there elapsed a period varying from six months to one 
year before the troops raised were capable of effectively par- 
ticipating in active operations. This period may therefore be 
taken as the time required for converting our resources in per- 
sonnel into actual power, 

The present European war has brought out, perhaps, more 
clearly than any previous conflict the difference which exists 
between potential resources and actual military power. It 
also throws some light on the process by which latent resources 
are converted into actual power. It has taken Great Britain 
more than a year and one-half to effect this process of conver- 
sion, and it dees not appear to have been even yet completed. 

As regards the personal element, this process of conversion of 
latent resources may be expressed by the word “training.” It is 
evident to any one who has given the matter serious thought 

that any number of men assembled for action and armed with 
any weapons whatever do not necessarily constitute an efficient 
military force. For this reason, armed mobs have always been 
helpless in the fuce of organized military forces, even when their 
numbers were greatly superior. What is not so generally un- 
derstood seems to be the effort and length of time required to 
create a force capable of striking a concentrated blow in uni- 
son instead of dispersing its power in ineffectual individual and 
uncoordinated assaults. Only a force trained and disciplined 
for a long period is capable of the unified action necessary to 
success. This is the lesson taught by the present world conflict 
and our own military history. 

In the face of these facts, what is the proposal of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs for the improvement of the military 
system which proved defective in the past and which will con- 
stantly prove inadequate to the demands of any great war in 
the future? - 

Briefly, it is proposed to increase the mobile forces of the 
Regular Army by 40,000 men. This increase is to be distributed 
over a period of four years, so that the only increase imme- 
diately contemplated is 10,000 men. This represents the meas- 
ure to. which the striking force of the military arm of the United 
States Government—the only one which can be counted on for 
service within a period of from 6 to 12 months after the out- 
break of war—is to be increased at the present time. 

But the main feature of the proposed bill consists in resting 
practically our entire system of defense upon the Organized 
Militia, raised, trained, and administered by the several States. 
In spite of its proved inadequacy in all our past wars, it is now 
proposed to fasten this system upon the country so firmly that 
it can never be shaken off should it again prove inadequate. 

What will be the degree of efficiency of this force which is 
to be our main military reliance? Section 54 of the bill pre- 
scribes periods of instruction consisting of 48 assemblies for 
drill and instruction of one and one-half hours each and a 15 
days’ annual encampment. From past experience with the 
Organized Militia it may be doubted whether this standard will 
ever be attained by the great body of the Organized Militia. 
But accepting the standard as practicable, it results that the 
total mnximum annual instruction will be equivalent to 192 
hours, or 576 hours in an enlistment of three years. How does 
this compare with the standard of instruction of the military 
forces of the great world powers? I am informed that in 
France the total period of instruction of the private soldier 
amounts to 8,014 hours; in Germany, 5,832 hours; in Austria- 
Hungary, 5,472 hours; in Russia, 3,600 hours; in Japan, 5,400 
hours. While this great disproportion exists as to the quantity 
of instruction in point of time, there is even a greater difference 
in the quality of instruction. The armory drills of the National 
Guard are necessarily limited to such elementary instruction as 
ean be given on the restricted space of an armory floor, while 
European armies are instructed on the actual terrain under 
conditions as closely simulating those of actual war as it is 
possible to approximate in time of peace. The forces of the 
great foreign powers are instructed by professional officers who 
have devoted their entire life to the military profession, while 
our National Guard is officered by men who can give only oc- 
casional attention to military affairs. With the time available 
for instruction, it is impracticable to carry the instruction of 
our National Guard beyond the work of the company. This 


means that there can be no. practical instruction of majors, 
colonels, and other higher officers. 2 

The performance of the Australinn troops in the present war 
has been cited in the report of the committee as a demonstra- 
tion. of the efficiency of militia as compared to thoroughly 
trained regulars. While granting the superiority of the Aus- 
tralien system over anything that we have as yet produced in 
this country, it is well to bear in mind that the Australian 
troops were far from being in a state of readiness for war upon 
the outbreak of the present conflict. They were first mobilized 
in Egypt, and there subjected to a rigid course of instruction for 
a period of nine months before they were considered capable 
of engaging in active operations, They were put into action as 
soon as was possible, for troops were grently needed at that 
period of the war. Nevertheless, Gen. Sir Inn Hamilton, who 
commanded them in the attack on the Dardanelles, in the report 
which was recently made public, attributes the failure of the 
attack in a large measure to the lack of training of the troops, 
A similar experience was had with the Canadian militia and 
the territorial militia of England. They all required a long 
period of training after the outbreak of war to fit them for 
active service. ; 

The Swiss militia system has also been greatly extolled, and 
undoubtedly it represents the highest degree of efficiency of- 
which a militia system is capable. Nevertheless the current 
statement that its high degree of efficiency preserved Switzer- 
land from the invasion which was the fate of. Belgium in the 
present war must be accepted with a considerable degree of re- 
serve. It is much more probable that Switzerland’s immunity 
from invasion was due to the mountainous character of its 
terrain and the consequent obstacle to the development of a 
swift offensive, which was on the other hand greatly favored 
by the open and unobstructed flats of Flanders. The slow 
course which the invasion of France took in the region of the 
Vosges Mountains abutting on Switzerland as compared with 
the rapid advance on the northern end of the line is sufficient 
demonstration of the correctness of this contention, 

The Swiss militia system has been called upon to stand no 
test during the present war. However, in the period just pre- 
ceding the present war, in 1918, an entire brigade of Swiss 
militia mutinied against the control of its officers when called 
upon to execute a maneuver under disagreeable conditions of 
weather—an occurrence which indicates that even the Swiss 
militia is not endowed with that high degree of discipline which 
is necessary to success in modern war. Commenting on this 
occurrence, Gen. Wille, the commander in chief of the Swiss 
military establishment, said: 


Such a command is entirely unreliable: it is useless for war, be it 
ever so fit for performances and be the individuals composing it ever so 
heroic, knowing no nobler object in life than to die for the fatherland. 
It is only by and through military training that these excellent mili- 
tary characteristics become of value. for it is absolutely only military 
training which creates that reliability that never fails in any situa- 


If nothing more serious than disagreeable weather justifies renuncia- 
tion of military obedience and a running away, can one imagine how 
such heroes would run if, instead of being exposed to rain and snow, 
55 5 found themselves exposed to a shower of bullets? 

ut as long as we all endeavor to panase such things and lack the 
courage to tell our lord and master, the sovereign people, this unpleas- 
ant truth to his face the malady remains incurable, and our army will 
never be what our lord and master, the sovereign people, expect it to 
be, namely, the reliable, dependable defender of our liberty. 

I have cited these facts without any intention of decrying the 
value of citizen soldiery, which must always be an important 
element in our system of defense. My object is solely to em- 
phasize the fact that citizen soldiers can not be expected to per- 
form the duties which can be carried out only by thoroughly 
trained Regulars, and that they must be given a thorough course 
of training after the outbreak of war to fit them to participate 
in action with any chances of success. This fact is of especial 
importance by reason of the statement in report of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs that the bill now before this House pro- 
vides for a force of 1,824,790 “trained” men, who will be 
available upon the passage of the bill. 

As a matter of fact there will be available for actual service 
within one year after the passage of the bill a force of only 
10,000 greater strength than our present inadequate establish- 
ment. This is the measure of the increased force with which 
we may expect to confront the world at this critical juncture 
in international affairs. We can not expect military service 


of the great mass of the material which the committee has in- 
cluded in its force of 1,324,790 before the end of the first year 
of any war in which we may engage. In the meantime we shall 
have available for service in the United States a mobile force 
of only 50,000 men. 

The lumping in one round sum of all men in the country who 
have had military training, varying from the thorough instruc- 
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tion of the Regular soldier to the slight smattering acquired in 
military schools and the National Guard, shows a failure to ap- 
preciate the difference in the value of the different classes of 
troops. 

Moreover, only a very small fraction of the force included in 
the committee’s figures will be actually available for any serv- 


ice whatever. The men included in the item, “ men trained and 
in the country,” to the number of 995,790—the bulk of the com- 
mittee's army—are not available, for they have contracted no 
obligation to serve the country, and could not be located if there 
were power to enforce their service. With its paper force of 
1,324,790, the committee has resurrected the“ million men raised 
overnight” of William Jennings Bryan. 

I have expressed my belief that a citizen soldiery must be an 
important element in our defense. It is necessary, however, 
to qualify this statement with some reservations. Unless we 
are able to create a civilian army, subject in all respects to the 
control of the Federal Government, we are building upon shift- 
ing sand. In respect to the Organized Militia, the Coustitu- 
tion has granted the Federal Government the power to prescribe 
certain rules for the organization, armament, and discipline of 
the militia, reserving all other powers, including government 
and appointment of officers, to the States. In its statement the 
committee contends that— 
it Congress has the power under the Constitution to prescribe certain 
things, it must have the power to enforce what it prescribes. 

In this contention the committee ignores the fundamental 
principle upon which our political system is based. Our Govern- 
ment is composed of two separate and mutually independent 
systems, the Federal Government and the State governments. 
In no sense of the word and in no respect whatever are the 
State governments subordinate to the Federal Government. 
Hence the governors of the States, who are the commanders in 
chief of the militia of their respective States, can not be made 
subordinates of the Federal Government nor required to carry 
out its orders, The Organized Militia is an integral part of the 
State governments, created by the enactments of State legisla- 
tures. Any action that the Federal Government may take in 
regard to it must be put into effect through the governors of the 
States. What ineans is there at the disposal of the Federal 
Government to require these independent officials to execute its 
orders? 

Moreover, the Constitution expressly reserves to the States 
the authority of governing the militia in time of peace. If 
this means anything, it means that the duty of carrying out all 
administrative acts, including the constitution of courts-martial 
and the conduct of instruction, devolves upon the States; it 
menus, moreover, that the State officials must carry into effect 
any measure which the Federal Government may prescribe in 
pursuance of its constitutional power to provide for the or- 
ganization, armament, and discipline of the militia. How then 
can it be contended that Congress “ must have the power to en- 
force what it prescribes”? What means has the committee pro- 
vided for such enforcement? I have perused the bill formu- 
lated by the committee rather carefully, and I have failed to 
find any positive measure for the enforcement of the provisions 
of the bill. 

In our past history governors have refused to furnish their 
militia to the Federal Government; and although such action 
was in plain violation of the provisions of the Constitution, the 
Federal Government appears to have been powerless to require 
them to carry out their duty. How much more difficult will it 
be to enforce a requirement concerning whose legality there 
may be a justifiable objection! 

Is there in this Congress any lawyer who will subscribe to 
the constitutionality of the sections of the bill now before us 
authorizing the President of the United States to convene 
courts-martial for the trial of members of the militia in time 
of peace while the Constitution expressly reserves the authority 
of the government of the militia to the States? Or that the 
States may not dismiss an officer without the approval of the 
President? Or that Congress can legislate to require the civil 
officers of the States to execute all process and sentences of 
courts-martial? Or that the Federal Government can prescribe 
the method by which vacancies shall be filled in time of war 
in the various grades when the Constitution expressly gives to 
the States the power of appointment of officers both in peace 
and in war? The power given to the States to appoint the 
officers of the militia is express and unconditional; the bill now 
before this House assumes to restrict that power. 

In its report the committee has adopted the opinions ex- 
pressed in a report of the military council of the State of Mis- 
souri. In that report the statement is made that the military 
system of Switzerland “is identical with that of our militia 
system, saye and except service there is compulsory, while here 


it is voluntary. Switzerland is composed of a number of Cantons 
which are civil subdivisions corresponding to our States. Under 
the Swiss system, each Canton raises and trains its own force 
and selects the officers thereof.” 

This statement ignores the fundamental difference between 
our own governmental system and that of Switzerland. The 
Swiss Canton does not correspond to our State. The Cantons 
of Switzerland are subdivisions of the nation and subordinate 
to the national government. The Canton officials are therefore 
subordinate to the officials of the general government, and con- 
sequently subject to their direction. The Government of 
Switzerland is not constituted like our own, on the principle 
of two independent systems of government, each sovereign in 
its own prescribed sphere. It is this fundamental principle of 
our Government that most seriously operates against the possi- 
bility of ever making the State militia a dependable force for 
national purposes. 

The report of the committee bases our national defense upon 
the State Militin “because the organization was already in 
existence, composed of 129,000 men, and was ready to be dis- 
ciplined, trained, and organized as is provided for in the Con- 
stitution.” The militia law now on the statute books contains 
provision for carrying into effect the constitutional powers of 
the Federal Government in respect to the militia. Unless it 
shall appear that the provisions of that law were enforceable, 
there is no reason to believe that the more extended powers 
which the proposed law purports to confer upon the Federal 
Government can be made effective. 

What are the actual facts in regard to the present condition 
of the militia as a result of the passage of the militia law of 
1903 in accordance with which the Federal Government has 
been making an annual average expenditure of $6,000,000 for 
the development of the Organized Militia for the past 13 years? 

At the last annual Federal inspection, 564 officers and 19,382 
enlisted men were absent. In 301 companies, the physical ex- 
amination was below the required standard. During the cal- 
endar year 1914 the average number of men absent from each 
assembly for drill and instruction was 63,201 or nearly 50 per 
cent of the entire strength of the Organized Militia. Thirty- 
seven per cent of the infantry strength of the Organized Mili- 
tia did not attend, the 24 assemblies for drill and instruction 
required by the militin law. Of the total enlisted strength of 
approximately 120,000 men, 37,000 did not attend the camp of 
instruction prescribed by the militia law. At the last Federal 
inspection the instruction of 330 companies was rated as poor 
and 932 companies were below the standard of efficiency. In 
respect to marksmanship the reports rendered by the State 
adjutants general for 1914 show that only 34.8 per cent of the 
strength of the Organized Militia received instruction in target 
practice, although such instruction is expressly prescribed in 
the militia law. Only 21,039 are reported as having qualified in 
gallery practice, which is the simplest form of instruction with 
the rifle. 

A large fluctuating element exists throughout the militia con- 
sisting of men who serve for a short period and are then dis- 
charged. In some companies more than 50 per cent of the 
strength is annually discharged before completing their en- 
listment period. - 

The carelessness with which Government property is guarded 
is shown by the fact that Federal property to the value of 
$1,352,761.14 issued to the various States for the purpose of narm- 
ing, equipping, and training the militia has been lost or de- 
stroyed through carelessness and neglect. Reports of inspecting 
officers for 1914 show that in 379 companies of the Organized 
Militia the rifles were in poor condition. This means that not 
only is valuable Government property being allowed to de- 
teriorate through neglect, but also that the weapons with which 
the enlisted men are armed are in such a condition as to injure 
their effectiveness for battle. 

There can be no question that the militia has failed us when- 
ever we have attempted to employ it in military operations; but 
it is often urged that the National Guard of to-day is not the 
militia of our past histery, and that a great change has super- 
vened since the passage of the militia law of 1903. The facts 
which I have cited do not indicate, however, that the difference 
between the militia of to-day and that of our past history can 
be very great. 

As a whole the militia is intimately bound up with the local 
politics of the various States. In each State it is directly ad- 
ministered by an official—the adjutant general—whose tenure 
of office ceases with the party in power, and whose interests are 
primarily political. It is this official to whom we must look 
for the administration of the expenditure of the funds which 
will be appropriated under the provisions of the bill under dis- 
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cussion. His responsibility is not to the United States, and his 
tenure of office is independent of the Federal Government. 

The bill of the committee proposes to remedy the existing 
deficiencies by means of Federal pay, amounting in the case of 
enlisted men to one-fourth the rate of Regular Army pay. I 
think that it is more than doubtful whether this provision will 
accomplish the object. The pay in the case of privates will 
amount to about $45 per year. This is too small a sum to con- 
stitute a serious inducement to the individual man; it is too 
great, in the aggregate, in comparison with the results that will 
accrue to the United States. 

Some idea can be formed as to the probable effect of Federal 
pay by comparing the results now obtained in the States which 
pay their troops with those in which no pay is given. During 
the year 1914 seyen States paid sums varying from 25 cents to 
$1 fer each attendance at assemblies for drill. The average 
attendance at drill in these States was not above the general 
avernge of all States and was much below. that of many other 
States in which no pay was given. 

The United States, with a population of about 92,000,000, has 
on paper a force of about 122,000 Organized Militia, or 1,324 
citizen soldiers for each million of population. 

The United Kingdom, with a population of about 41,000,000, 
had before the beginning of the present war 317,000 citizen 
soldiers, none of whom were paid. This means 7,770 citizen sol- 
diers to each million of population. If the young men of the 
United States would enlist in the same relative numbers as the 
young men of Great Britain, we could have a citizen soldiery of 
714.022 men. 

The Dominion of Canada, with a population of a little more 
than 7,000,000, had a national citizen soldiery of about 64,000 
men, none of whom were paid. If our young men should enlist 
in the same relative numbers, we should have a force of about 
$26,000 men. 

Before compulsory training was put into effect, Australia, 
with a population of about 4,455,000, had a partially trained citi- 
zen soldiery of about 88,000, none of whom were paid. If our 
young men should enlist in the same relative numbers, we should 
have 1,802,651 citizen soldiers. 

We can not build an efficient national defense upon a force 
thus constituted. If our citizen soldiery is to be made effective, 
it must be nationalized. And the present Organized Militia can 
not be nationalized by an enactment which attempts to legislate 
around the plain provisions of the Constitution. 

The main defect in the committee's bill consists in basing our 
national defense upon the militia system. But many provisions 
in regard to the Regular Army are equally open to objection. 

The most prominent of these objectionable features is, per- 
haps, the provision legislating for a return to the permanent- 
staff system which broke down so lamentably in 1898. Prior 
to the Spanish-American War the staff departments of the Army 
were administered by a permanent personnel. Its interests 
were apart from those of the Army, and staff officers were 
unfamiliar with the needs of the Army and its requirements for 
war service. Absorbed in administrative routine, they grew 
to look upon the Army as an institution which existed for the 
purpose of peace administration by the staff bureaus. This 
condition of affairs is well illustrated by the naive complaint 
of the Quartermaster General in 1898, which has become classic 
in Army circles, that just as he had succeeded in getting his 
departinent in good working order the war came along and 
upset it completely. It is difficult to form an idea of the com- 
nlete incompetence of the staff departments to fulfill their 
function during the Spanish-American War. Perhaps it is most 
strikingly manifested in the arrangements for the embarkation 
of the expeditionary force to Cuba, The following is part of a 
description of that operation by the lieutenant colonel of the 
First Volunteer Cavalry: 

It was the evening of June 7 when we suddenly received orders that 
the expedition was to start from Port Tampa, 9 miles distant by rail 
at daybreak the following morning, and that if we were not aboard 
our transport by that time we could not go. As the number and 
capacity of the transports were known, or ought to have been wn, 
and as the number and size of the regiments to go were also known, the 
tusk of allotting each regiment to its proper transport and arranging 
that the regiments and transports should meet in due order on the 
dock ought not to have been difficult. However, no arrangements were 
made in advance, and we were allowed to shove and hustle for our- 
selves as best we could, on much the same principles that had governed 
our preparations hitherto. 

We were ordered to be at a certain track with all our baggage at 
midnight, there to take a train for Port Tampa. At the appointed 
time we turned up, but the train did not. The men slept heavily while 
I and other officers wande: about in search of information w no 
one would give. We now and then came across a brigadier general or 
even a major eral, but nobody knew anything. Some regiments got 
aboard the trains and some did not, but as none of the trains started 


this made little difference. At 3 0 we received orders to march 
to an entirely different track, and away we went. No train a 


ed 
on this track, either, but at 6 o'clock some coal cars came by, and these 


we. seized. 
of the train 
arrived, covered with coal dust but with our belongings. 


By various ar; ents we persuaded the engineer in charge 
70 back us ffm, the 9 miles to Port Tampa, where we 


The railway tracks ran out on the quay, and the transports, which 
had been anchored in mid-stream, were ‘gradually bein pea up 
alongside the quay and loaded. The trains were unloading wherever 
they happened to be, no attention whatever being paid to the ible 

tion of the transport on which the soldiers were to go. Col. Wood 
and I jumped off and started on a hunt, which soon convinced us that 
we had our work eut ont if we were to get a transport at all. From the 
highest general down, nobody could tell us where to go to find out what 
transport we were to have. At last we were informed that we were 
to hunt up the depot quartermaster. Col. cy ee a We found his 
office, where his assistant informed us that he didn’t know where the 
colonel was. but believed him to be asleep upon one of the transports, 
This seemed odd at such a time, but so many of the methods in vogue 
were so odd that we were quite prepared to accept it as a fact. 

At last, however, after over an hour's industrious and rapid search 
3 a swarming ant heap of humanity, I found Col. Humphrey and 
was allotted a transport—the Yucatan. She was out in mid-stream 
so Wood seized a stray launch and boarded her. At the same time I 
happened to find out t she had previously been allotted to two other 
regiments—the Second Re; t Infantry and the Seventy-first New 
York Volunteers—which lat regiment alone contained more men than 
cculd be put aboard her. Accordingly I ran at full speed to our train, 
and leaving a strong guard with the baggage I double-quicked the rest 
of the regiment — to the boat just in time to board her as she came 
into the quay then to hold her against the Second Regulars and 
the Seventy-first who had arrived a little too late, being a shade less 
ready than we were in the matter of individual initiative. 

There was a Food deal of expostulation, but we had possession: aud 
as the ship conld not contain half of the men who had been told to 
go aboard of her, the Seventy-first went away, as did all but four 
companies of the Second, Meanwhile a general had caused our train 
to be unloaded at the end of the quay 
was; and the hungry, tired men s 
of bringing down their baggage an 


rthest from where the ship 
nt most of the day in the labor 

the food and ammunition. 

The travel rations which had been issued to the men were 
not sufficient, because the meat was very bad indeed. If we had been 
given canned corn beef, we would have been all right, but Instead of 
this the soldiers were issued horrible stuff called “canned fresh beef.” 
There was no salt in it. At the best it was stringy and tasteless; at 
the worst it was nauseating. Not one-fourth of it was ever eaten at 
all, even when the men became very hungry. There were no facilities 
for the men to cook anything. There was no ice for them: the water 
was not good; and they had no fresh meat or fresh vegetables. 

Contrast this pell-mell embarkation under the permanent staff 
administration with the smooth handling of the Vera Cruz ex- 
peditionary force in 1914, as carried out under the detailed 
system. 

One of the first reforms resulting from the experiences of the 
Spanish-American War was the act of February 2, 1991, by 
which the permanent staff system was abandoned and detail 
system of officers of line who were to return periodically to 
duty with troops was instituted. It is now, in effect, proposed 
to return to the permanent system by permitting continuous 
service of officers in the staff departments. The lessons of the 
Spanish-American War are no longer fresh in our minds, but 
they must not be forgotten. The return to the permanent-staft 
system would be a step of a most retrogressive nature, 

But it is not alone in respect to the return to permanent-staft 
system that the legislation in regard to the staff departments 
is objectionable. The bill proposes to place a premium upon 
staff service by permitting of the detail of a line officer to the 
staff corps with increase of rank. The effect of this provision 
will naturally be to discount service with troops with consequent 
injury to the efficiency of such service. Now there can be no 
higher function in the military establishment than the command 
of troops. Any legislative provision which encourages officers to 
abandon such service is pernicious in the highest degree. 

A further defect in the formulation of the bill is to be found 
in the provisions regarding the increase of the Medical Corps. 
The number of majors provided for that corps is greater than 
that provided for the Infantry, which constitutes the bulk of a 
modern army; the number of lieutenant colonels of the Medical 
Corps is twice as great as that provided for the Cavalry and 
two and one-half times the number provided for the Field Artil- 
lery ; the number of colonels is greater than for either the Cav- 
alry or Field Artillery. The total number of medical officers 
provided is five times the proportion which they bear to the other 
arms in any other army in the world. There can be no excuse for 
providing for an excess of medical officers over our peace necessi- 
ties, for the Medical Corps is the one branch of service for which 
skilled officers can be obtained from civil life on the outbreak 
of war. ; 

There is, finally, one further feature of the proposed bill that 
should not be passed over without close scrutiny. That is the 
provision for the promotion of officers of the combatant arms of | 
the service. > 

Under present laws on the subject advancement is by seniority 
in each arm of the service. Officers are advanced as vacancies 
“occur by retirements, deaths, and resignations, or by legislative 
increases in the arm of the service to which the officer belongs. 
In times past increases in the different arms of the service have 
been made in a haphazard fashion, and this has resulted in wide 
discrepancies in the promotion of officers who entered thc service 
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at the same time. For example, officers who entered the service 
in 1887 range in rank from major to colonel; those who entered 
in 1902, from first lieutenant to major, depending on the arm of 
the service. Officers who have served as instructors at West 
Point have had the fortune upon returning to their regiments to 
find themselves junior to youngsters who a few years before had 
been under their instruction as cadets. These differences in 
rank are not due to any merit upon the part of the officers pro- 
moted, but are solely due to the accidents of congressional legis- 
lation. Naturally, these discriminations are humiliating to the 
older and more mature officers who find themselves, without any 
fault on their own part, in a position where they may have to 
receive orders from young and inexperienced men. 

This system, or rather lack of system, of advancement is prej- 
udicial to the interests of the Government in that it imposes 
responsibilities upon relatively immature men that require the 
sober judgment of matured experience. In no other army in 
the world does this pernicious system of advancement prevail. 
An eflicient army under such a system is an impossibility, for 
promotion is the very life of the officer corps, and efficient service 
cnn not be expected from ofticers who have become discouraged 
and indifferent through an arbitrary advancement of their 
juniors over their heads. 

The proposed bill aggravates the present inequalities in pro- 
motion. When put into effect in its entirety the resulting pro- 
motions, so I am informed, will be as follows: 

All lieutenant colonels and one major of Field Artillery will 
become colonels; only 4 out of 21 lieutenant colonels of Cavalry 
will become colonels; and only 17 out of 39 lieutenant colonels of 
Infantry will become colonels. All majors of Field Artillery will 
become lieutenant colonels, while only 6 out of 61 majors of 
Cavalry and 31 out of 122 majors of Infantry will be promoted. 
All first lieutenants, second lieutenants, and additional second 
lieutenants of Field Artillery will become captains, leaving 4 
vacancies in the grade of captain, while 86 out of 246 first lieu- 
tenants of Cavalry and 859 out of 501 first lieutenants of In- 
fantry will be promoted. These discrepancies are enormous. 
Tle officer who will be the junior colonel of Field Artillery en- 
tered the service in 1890, the junior colonel of Cavalry in 1878, 
and the junior colonel of Infantry in 1884. There will thus 
be a difference of 12 years in the period required to reach 
the grade of colonel in the different arms. The officer who 
will be the junior lieutenant colonel of Field Artillery en- 
tered the service in 1898,the junior lieutenant colonel of Cavalry 
in 1886, the junior lieutenant colonel of Infantry in 1889, There 
will again be 12 years’ difference in the time required to reach 
the grade of lieutenant colonel. The officer who will be the 
junior major of Field Artillery entered the service in 1901, 
the junior major of Cavalry in 1892, and the junior major 
of Infantry in 1896. ‘There will thus be a difference of 
nine years in the time required to reach the grade of major. 
The oflicer who will be the junior captain of Field Artillery is 
yet to be commissioned ; the officer who will be the junior cap- 
tain of Cavalry entered the service in 1901 and the junior captain 
of Infantry in 1905, There will thus be a difference of 15 years 
in the time required to reach the grade of captain. 

Under a system of promotion by seniority, the only just 
method of advancement is in accordance with length of service. 
The law should specify the number of years which an officer 
should serve in each grade, and he should, if qualified, be pro- 
moted after haying served for that period and not before. This 
is the principle of the bill introduced by the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. TILSOoN I, which conserves the interests of the 
Government by insuring the necessary years of service and ex- 
perience for the higher grades and that of the individual 
officer by giving him a position commensurate with his service. 

To sum up the defects of the proposed bill: 

First. Under the guise of a fictitious federalization it fastens 
on the country the system of State troops which has failed us 
in the past and gives little assurance of better performance in 
the future; 

Second. It carries an expenditure for the pay of officers and 
enlisted men out of all proportion to the service rendered ; 

Third. Reestablishes the permanent staff system which was 
proyen disastrously inefficient in the Spanish-American War ; 
and 

Fourth. Provides a system of promotion adverse to the effi- 
ciency of the service and injurious to the prospects of the great 
body of Army officers, 


On the other hand, the sum total of immediate provision for- 


a better national defense amounts to an increase of 10,000 men 
in the Regular Army. This is the measure of the response 


which the committee proposes to make to the present demand for 
preparedness, 


I am heartily in favor of increasing the Regular Army, and 
shall therefore cheerfully vote for the Kahn amendment which 
will make the Regular Army 220,000 men. Warfare has 
changed and will continue to change, and it requires more 
training to adapt the citizen soldiery to the new methods of 
warfare. We must have trained and disciplined men more to- 
day than in any other period in our history. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
mar from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of 
a very material increase in the Army and Navy for the defense 
of the ccuntry, and I have persistently voted for all measures 
which would keep us upon a solid basis for the defense of the 
American people in time of war. I believe that the larger por- 
tion of the money available should be expended on the Navy, our 
first line of defense. 

I realize that the increase of the Army to 140,000 would not 
alone be sufficient, but when we take into consideration the 
other provisions made in the bill it can readily be seen that the 
increase is far in excess of 140,000 men and that the reserves, 
the National Guard, and trained men of the country would give 
us over a million soldiers, a footing sufficiently large for the 
beginning of a defense movement. 

The bill, in addition to providing the Regular Army increase, 
also provides a manner for the federalization of the National 
Guard, which now contains 129,000 men. This National Guard 
I feel will very materially increase, now that it is recognized 
by the National Government in this bill; and not only will it 
increase in numbers, but in efficiency and work, because it will 
be financially improved by having Government aid. This in 
itself upon the present footing would give us 269,000 men, all 
trained, equipped, and ready for iminediate call. 

The National Guard has not had a fair chance during past 
years. It has continued under adverse circumstances, and yet 
it has maintained a-splendid standing and done good work. 
Now that it is to become a part of the national defense, I look 
for even greater things from this strong organization. 

I am a great believer in our citizen soldier. I want to see 
the National Guard much enlarged, its duties and efficiency 
for immediate service strengthened and extended. Let us have 
a large National Guard; more schools and colleges with requi- 
site military training. - 

Let the youth of the land be taught what authority means 
and give them proper and sufficient military training. It enn 
do them no harm and will greatly strengthen the ability of the 
country to defend itself in time of need and make them better 
citizens. 

The increase of the Army to 140,000 men or to 220,000 men 
would be very small indeed if the time should arise when we 
need a larger Army. It will not only be an Army of this size 
we shall need but one of a million troops or more. It will be 
necessary for us to largely depend upon the National Guard us 
we have always depended upon it in the past and upon the 
volunteer soldiers. Let us see, therefore, that this organization 
and our young men are given proper military training so that 
they can render efficient service at short notice side by side 
with the Regular Army should necessity arise, and that we may 
be able to quickly mobilize an army of soldiers trained in the 
arts of war not alone in the Regular Army, but also in the 
National Guard and in the schools and colleges, 

In addition to the National Guard under the reserve law now 
in operation there will be maintained a reserve of some 60,000. 
There are 27,000 men in the Regular Army discharged each 
year on account of the expiration of service, and from the Na- 
tional Guard for the same reason some 39,000. From this 
source we obtain, in addition to the regular reserves, 270,000 
who have passed through the Army in the last 10 years, and 
395,000 who have passed through the National Guard in the 
same time. 

We have also young men passed through the military schools 
and colleges of the country during every year, making 330,000 
of these young men who have had military training in the last 
10 years. I find from these figures that there are 995,000, in 
round numbers, men of military age now in the country who 
have had military training. 

If we would therefore take the 140,000 provided in this bill 
for the Regular Army, 60,000 for the reserve of the Regular 
Army, 129,000 in the National Guard, and the 995,700 men 
trained in the country, we have 1,324,790 men who are qualified 
to take up the duties of a soldier at any moment, so that while 
the 140,000 men of the Regular Army might seem small in com- 
parison to what we really demand, yet when we take these 
figures presented by the report upon this bill, we feel safe in 
the more than 1,300,000 ready for service. 
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I feel that the Army and the men qualified for service should 
be sufficiently large to meet the first shock in the event of war. 
War does not come as in years gone by—after long talking and 
diplomatic relations—but it appears to come like a thunderclap 
from the clear sky and when least expected. I feel, therefore, 
that we should provide both in our Army and Navy adequate 
men and ships for the defense of the land. With our country of 
100,000,000 people, rich in soil, in manufacture, and in commerce, 
we ought to be able, without much burden upon the individual, to 
maintain adequate defense of the land. Our people should feel 
that the United States Congress has provided them sufficient 
protection under these clauses of the Constitution which em- 
power Congress to raise and support armies and to provide and 
maintain u Navy. The various States under the Constitution 
vested in the National Government this power and authority, 
und the people look to Congress to perform its duty in such 
manner that they will be absolutely safe from foreign interven- 
tion. 

I should have been willing to vote fox a larger standing army 

than the one provided, but the committee must have approached 
this matter from every angle, and, having confidence in the 
committee, I am willing to stand by its recommendations. [Ap- 
use.] 
: Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr, Chairman, the Kahn amendmnet au- 
thorizes the President to enlist 80,000 men in addition to the num- 
ber named in the bill. Itis difficult for us to realize the differ- 
ence between 143,000 and 220,000, and the size of the Army as 
it is to-day can be best understood by concrete examples of what 
it is unable to do, 

The place where the Niagara River empties into Lake Ontario 
lics been considered from days previous to the founding of the 
Republic as a strategically important point. The French built 
a fort there when the place was a part of their possessions. This 
nas been maintained and added to from that day to this. Until 
two years ago it was garrisoned. Our Army, however, is so 
small that as soon as the necessity arose óf policing the Mexi- 
can border no troops were left for Fort Niagara, and since then 
the fort and the Government property have been in the hands of 
a few caretakers. 

Another most important post along the frontier between us 
and Canada is Buffalo. one of the largest of our cities, at the 
foot of Lake Erie. Buffalo has grown to be a city of half a 
million people, with vast interests of all kinds; with a great 
harbor, which receives the great grain shipments of the great 
West; with many railroads, forming a connecting point be- 
tween the East and the West; with great manufactories of many 
kinds, including one of the great steel plants of the country; 
and with commercial interests of almost every kind. Fort 
Forter, too, has been denuded of troops since trouble arose on 
the Mexican border. 

So we find that with slight friction, without war, our Army is 
unable to garrison the most important strategic points on our 
border. 

It has been urged that preparation for defense is unnecessary 
because the nations of Europe are exterminating each other. 
In this country the North and the South faced one another in 
armed conflict for four years. At the end of that period the 
armies of the North paraded in this city, previous to their dis- 
bandment, and expert opinion is that the armies of the North 
and the South after this long conflict contained the greatest 
number of thorough soldiers and the best trained soldiers ever 
seen on this continent. So it will be found at the end of the 
European war that the nations of Europe will have more sol- 
diers and better soldiers than they have ever had in their pre- 
vious history. Little Canada alone, our neighbor on the north, 
whom we adjoin from ocean to ocean, will soon have half a 
million men in this conflict, and the account of the progress of 
the war shows that its soldiers are as intrepid, as resolute, and 
as daring as any who are engaged in the contest. 

It has been urged by Members of this Chamber that we are 
more likely to become engaged in war with Great Britain than 
with Germany. If this be a true prophecy, about which I ex- 
press no opinion, how will the United States be prepared, with 
an Army of 143,000, when Canada, one of the many dependencies 
of Great Britain, has a thoroughly trained, well-equipped army 
of 500,000 men, who will have all the confidence in themselves 
which carr come only from participating in a great war? 

It is urged, too, that there is no need of preparation, because 
Europe is too much engaged in its own Struggle. The time when 
pestilence is abroad is when contagion need be feared. The 
world is so intimately connected that what affects one part of 
it is very apt to spread to another, 

Gentlemen urge, too, that strengthening the Army is apt to 
breed war; that men who are trained will be apt to say that 
their training has been useless unless they can have an armed 


conflict. What is true of us is true of others, and the rest of 
the world is to-day an armed camp, with which our interests are 
in constant conflict. While we all pray for peace, this conflict 
of interests may at any time, with those opposed to us thoroughly 
prepared, lead to a trial of arms. 

With all these considerations in mind, I shall vote for the 
Kahn amendment, and I would gladly vote for a still greater 
increase and to have the Army recruited much more rapidly 
than this bill provides. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I am very heart- 
ily in favor of the adoption of this amendment. I am in favor 
of it not on account of considerations for the future but on 
account of considerations that are here to-day. Gentlemen on 
the other side of this question who suggest that we should 
increase the Army 40,000 are inclined to suggest that there 
exists no immediate need for a larger increase. Why place it 
at 40,000? Does that measure the difference between the 
greatest and mightiest Nation of the world unprepared and 
helpless and open to the attack of nations great and big the 
world over and such a Nation adequately prepared to meet its 
national obligations? I say no. When we add only 40,000 to 
all arms of the service ve are making but a shadow of pre- 
paredness. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
time I would. 

The Nation—the people of America—is asking Congress for 
an adequate Military Establishment, that we may protect our 
honor, that we may protect our citizens, that we may protect 
the integrity of the Nation itself. Is a paltry army corps that 
with which you are golug to respond? They have asked us for 
bread, and are we not giving them a stone? 

Mr. Chairman, it has been suggested that the proposed 
amendment simply is a limitation. Well and good; in one sense 
it is, but it is a limitation beyond 140,000. It says that the 
number of the Army can be increased to 220,000 if the situation 
requires it, if Congress shall first appropriate the money in 
order that the increase mar be made. There is not a man 
here who can not look into the future far enough to see that the 
hour may come quickly and sharply—when Congress is not 
in session—when the President will want the power to increase 
the Regular Army of the United States until we have a fight- 
ing force somewhere.. [Applause.] The present law author- 
izes 100,000 men, but at no time for a period of many years 
has there been more than about three-fourths of that number 
actually in the service. By raising the limit to the point pro- 
posed we wili have an efticient force fairly reasonable in its 
proportions. 

Mr. Chairman, an 80,000 increase may look large to some 
men who can not look the country and its interests all over, 
but when you measure the needs of the hour the proposed 
increase is small. By the bill you increase not by a single 
troop the 15 Cavalry regiments of our Army, and to-day, when 
we are making war upon but a man, we have not a sufficient 
Cavalry force to do the work. Mr. Chairman, more than 50 
years ago, on the field of Gettysburg, 300 cannon belched forth 
their fire. The proposed bill doubles the 6 regiments of 
Artillery. The Artillery, as it stands to-day—6 regiments, 4 
men to a battery, 6 batteries to a regiment, making 144 guns 
in all—and the bill you propose to give to the country that 
they may have adequate preparedness gives 288 guns only, 
not enough to sweep a single sector at Verdun [applause]; not 
as many as thundered at a single battle in a war half a cen- 
tury gone by. Artillery decides the battle issues of to-day. 
Instead of 12 regiments we should have at least 24. 

Yesterday an effort was made by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GARDNER] to increase the Coast Artillery Corps. 
This bill increases that branch of the service by some 5,200 men. 
The gentleman insisted, and with reason, that a further in- 
crease of about 5,000 men is needed to man the fortifications 
already constructed. In recent years increased demands have 
been made upon the Coast Artillery. Panama and Hawaii 
alone will about absorb the increase authorized in this bill. 
There is no doubt in my mind that any scheme that will ade- 
quately prepare our country for defense must increase the 
Coast Artillery beyond that carried in this bill. 

So, Mr. Chairman, existing needs require that we increase 
the Military Establishment more than this bill contemplates. 
We have of late been humiliated by the trampling upon our 
rights on land and sea of powers great and small. Americans 
who have their country’s interest at heart demand that these 
days of humiliation shall end. They are determined that the 


I can not yield. If I had more 
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Stars and Stripes shall be raised high and kept there; that the 
flag shall protect in life, property, and rights every person 


who owes it allegiance. 

The first requisite to this national program, which in every 
respect has my hearty support, is a Regular Army reasonably 
ample for the country’s needs. If this proposed amendment be 
adopted opportunity will then exist to bring the various 
branches of the service up to a state of reasonable adequacy. 

Mr. HAY. I desire to say to the gentleman from California 
that I have only one speech on this side. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tlemun from Connecticut [Mr. Trtson]. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, it is my intention to say by my 
vote rather than by my words what I believe in regard to this 
amendment, I now wish to speak just a word to those Members 
on this side who have attacked this bill rather sharply this 
morning and to put this proposition to my friends like the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER], the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Sanrorp], and others who have spoken. If 
they were confronted with the proposition to vote either for 
a bill that would give us an army of 140,000 men or a bill that 
would give a maximum army of 100,000 men, which would they 
vote for? That is the proposition upon which they would be 
called upon to vote if this bill came to a final vote in the form 
that it is now, So it is not a question of whether they would 
have it larger, but the question is, Is this bill as far as it goes 
better than the law which it proposes to supplant? Between 
these two propositions I think there can be no question that 
they would give their votes to the increase to 140,000 men rather 
than no increase at all. When they speak of the bill being a 
joke, they speak of it in comparison with what they would 
perhaps have it if they were writing the bill, but unfortunately 
they are not writing the bill. There are some 430 other 
Members who are taking a part in writing the bill, and we must 
arrive at a conclusion upon which a majority can stand. 

I for one favor a larger number than the bill reported pro- 
vides for. I was in favor of this same number when it was pro- 
posed in the committee and I shall stand for it in this amend- 
ment, because I think it is a step in the right direction. How- 
ever, if it is not adopted, I shall also stand for the bill as re- 
ported, because I think it is good as far as it goes in this direc- 
tion. [Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for eight minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I have been one of the pacifists, 
I believe, properly so called. I do not think I am overly ex- 
citable by nature or apt to indulge in hysteria by fear, but I 
never have addressed the House before under a greater sense 
of responsibility for my country than I feel now. What is the 
situation? A year ago last December, after the European war 
had been in progress for some months, the President of the 
United States informed the Congress that in his opinion at that 
time there was no practical need of an increase in the Regular 
Army. The President of the United States last fall announced 
publicly that he thought there should be an increase. He in- 
vited the leader of the opposition in the House and the leader 
of the opposition in the Senate in a conference, expressing the 
hope that the question of the preparedness of this country might 
be considered as an emergency matter, free from partisanship. 
In January he made a tour of the country urging the country 
to get in a better position of preparedness for international 
trouble. It was a situation growing out of the European war. 
The President, dealing with the delicate questions involving 
this country with foreign countries, had reached the deliberate 
opinion that there ought to be something done in the way of 
preparation. He took the very unusual course, almost unex- 
ampled, of making speeches in different parts of the country in 
order to bring the attention of the people home to this subject, 
not as a matter of a permanent policy of the Army in time of 
peace, but as an emergency matter in the face of possible inter- 
national complications. Now, what has he received therefor? 
This bill authorizes an increase in the Regular Army of 10,000 
in the next 15 months. The President was asking preparation 
now as an emergency matter. In view of complications which 
might arise, and probably would arise, we propose to respond 
to them by adding 10,000 men—that is all—in the next 15 
months, 

Does anybody call that preparation? And then, we will add 
10,000 more in the next 12; 10,000 more in the next 12 months; 
and 10,000 more in the next 12 months. And if the President be 
correct in his estimates of the matter, we will be adding men 
for an emergency some three or four years after the emergency 
has arisen and has passed away. [Applause.] 


The bill is brought before this House as an emergency matter, 
setting aside other bills which have been promised prior consid- 
eration. Well, adding 10,000 men in the next 15 months is a 
matter of very little importance. We authorized 20,000 men to 
be added the other day by a resolution which never had been 
introduced and without debate. Here is the response we are 
making to the request of the President to add 10,000 men in 15 
months—40,000 men in four years and a quarter. 

The amendment of the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] 
permits the President, in his discretion, to add 80,000 more men. 
If I had my way about it, I would make it a requirement at this 
time to drill these boys now so that if danger should arise they 
will have been drilled in advance. But all the Kahn amendment 
does is to remove the limitatien of 140,000 in the bill and permit 
the President to add in his discretion 80,000 more. Under the 
terms of the bill the President, if he declares that war is immi- 
nent, can bring the regiments up to their full strength. But when 
danger arises, and negotiations are going on with a foreign coun- 
try, it is of itself a delicate situation for the President by procla- 
mation to declare that war is imminent. At such a time a dec- 
laration that war is immiment is practically a declaration of 
war. But if we confer upon the President the discretion that is 
proposed here he can and, I believe in view of the existing inter- 
national situation, will bring the Army up to this strength. 

Gentlemen say it can not be done, and, therefore, they are op- 
posed to trying it. I can remember when gentlemen on the floor 
said at the time we had a Regular Army of only 25,000, during 
my service here, that you could not increase it because you could 
not get the men to enlist. We never have failed to get the men 
to enlist. We never have failed to keep the Regular Army up 
to the highest point allowed by the President under his orders. 
And to say that we can not get the men is to write our country- 
men down as pusillanimous cowards. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Virginia is recognized 
for 11 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, in what has been said here to-day 
what the bill does has been lost sight of. The bill provides for 
an Army in time of peace of 140,000 men, and according to the 
statement made by The Adjutant General of the Army in time 
of war it can be expanded to 207,000 men. That is what the bill 
does so far as the Regular Army is concerned. But gentlemen 
say that is no preparedness, The bill does not stop there. It 
provides for a federalized National Guard, which may be raised 
to 425,000 men. Training for the youth of the country is pro- 
vided for. Much legislation is proposed which will aid us in 
time of war. I know that some gentlemen believe that you can 
not get anything out of the National Guard and that it is idle 
to rely upon it. But in every war in which this country has par- 
ticipated the militia and the National Guard have always. re- 
sponded, and through their efforts and through their courage 
victory has perched upon our banners. [Applause.] And if it 
did so then it will do so now, and will do so in the future. 

Gentlemen talk about emergency. Emergency? Why, my 
friends, does anybody presume that if an emergency arose 
220,000 men would meet it? If we had an emergency it would 
take a million men, not 220,000. And what are you proposing? 
You are proposing an army of 220,000 men, which will not meet 
an emergency, to keep it up in time of peace, and to have the 
people of this country pay taxes to maintain an army which 
they can not in the first place get and which, in the second place, 
they can not use. [Applause.] 

Now, if that is true, what is the virtue of this amendment? 
What is the purpose of this amendment? What is the reason for 
it? Why, gentlemen, I can tell you the reason for it. Every- 
body in this country realizes that it is impossible to recruit 
under the volunteer system an army of 220,000 men or of 
200,000 men. And the people of this country who are agitating 
the question of preparedness, who want us to sacrifice the tradi- 
tions of this country, the history of this country, the best interests 
of our people, to the idea that somebody is about to invade us, 
these people who are stirring up all this agitation and who seem 
to have a mint of money to make it with, want you to have 
enacted into law a provision for 220,000 men in order that they 
may demonstrate to the country that they can not be raised 
under the volunteer system, and then they want to come to us 
and say, “You must put into operation compulsory military 
service in this country.” _[Applause.] 

Why do I say that? Here is this letter which we all received 
this morning, signed by this great military expert, Mr. S. Stan- 
wood Menken, who, I dare say, does not know the difference be- 
tween a battery and a troop, and who never saw a squadron 
in the field, but he comes and tells us that we must defeat this 
bill because it is unscientific and does not give enough men, 
because, he says, the military experts of this country have not 
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been followed in framing it. My friends, if we undertook to 
follow the military experts of this country in making up mili- 
tary bills, we would have a thousand bills in this House for your 
consideration instead of one. Why, every one of them has a 
plan; every one of them has a different idea about these things. 
And ever since I have been on the Military Committee, a period 
of 19 years, that committee has had to work out its own salva- 
tion, because it never got any help from the military experts in 
this country in working out a practical scheme. [Applause.] 

Now, my friends, I wish you would pay attention to this part 
of this remarkable communication. It says in part: 

As I am writing to you, I take the liberty of calling your attention to 
one other fact, the result of experience before vast audiences, and that 
is that I found not only here but in the West that they approve with 
practical unanimity the idea of universal obligatory training of the 
youth of our land. They recognize that it is a democratic way of ob- 
taining a people's army; that it renders militarism impossible; that it 
will add to individual efficiency ; it will bring understanding among the 
classes and add life and health to the people, who will receive an en- 
dowment of patriotism through service to their country otherwise 
unobtainable. 

That is the meat in this matter; that is what these people are 
going after. They are maintaining a vast organization through- 
out this country; they are employing agents everywhere in order 
to carry on their program to bring about compulsory military 
service in this country. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Yes; I will. 

Mr, GARDNER. I notice the gentleman twice says “ com- 
pulsory military service.” That is rather different than compul- 
sory military training, is it not? 

Mr. HAY. I would like the gentleman to explain the dif- 
ference. 

Mr. GARDNER. Compulsory military service is compulsory 
military service in time of war. I believe in a volunteer army 
in time of war, but I believe in compulsory military training. 

Mr, HAY. I think everybody understands that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts has simply stated what is the difference 
between tweedledee and tweedledum. 

Mr. GARDNER. Oh, no. 

Mr. HAY. Weil, if compulsory military training is not service, 
I do not know what it is, whether in time of war or time of peace. 
It does not make a particle of difference. 

Some gentleman talked about the defense of our institutions 
and said that we had to have these 220,000 men in order to de- 
fend our institutions. Who is attacking the institutions of 
this country? What nation on earth is attacking them? My 
friends, there is not a country on earth to-day that has any idea 
of making war upon the United States. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] talked about inter- 
national complications. I tell you that the signs of the times in 
Europe point now to the fact that peace is beginning to hover 
over that country. [Applause.] Out of the roar of the cannon, 
out of the smoke of battle which hangs over Verdun, there ap- 
pears a ray of hope for early peace in that country. And when 
peace comes, what will gentlemen say to their people—gentlemen 
who have voted to saddle upon their people 220,000 soldiers, men 
who will not be used for any purpose, people who will cost an 
immense amount of money? 

And, after all, if an emergency should arise, we should have to 
depend now, as in the past, upon the volunteers of this country 
and upon the National Guard. We would have to depend upon 
them, and if you had those 220,000 men authorized, in my judg- 
ment you would not add anything to the real defense of the 
country, but you would provide something which is against the 
best interests of our people and in favor of taxation which we 
can escape, which we do not want and do not need. Iam as much 
in favor of having this country prepared for any emergency as 
anybody else, but I am not in favor of being carried off my feet 
by the National Security League and people of that sort, who 
are carrying on this propaganda, not for the purpose of really 
preparing the country in time of emergency but for their own 
ends. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from California. 

Mr. FULLER rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Illinois rise? 

Mr. FULLER. To offer an amendment to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will send his amendment 
to the desk. 

Mr. FULLER. I move to amend by striking out “two hun- 
dred and twenty” and inserting “two hundred and fifty.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FULLER] 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend the amendment by striking out the words “two hundred 
and twenty and inserting two hundred and fifty.” 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FULLER] to 
the amendment of the gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was rejected. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the “ noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. KAHN and Mr. FULLER demanded a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 82, noes 153. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I call for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. Hay 
and Mr. Kaun to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported 
ayes 103, noes 183. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to this 
section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Craco] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Craco: Page 13. line 13, after the word 
“act,” strike out the period, insert a colon, and insert the following: 
* Provided, however, That in addition to the enlisted force of the 


line of the Army authorized by this act, the President may enlist an 
additional force of 60,000 men to serve one year with the colors and 
3 with the reserve, in such organizations as the President may 
lesignate. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Craco]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the “ noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. CRAGO. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 82, noes 134. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk wil! read. 

Mr. ADAMSON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Georgia rise? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by printing an editorial on military roads. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAM- 
SON] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp by printing an editorial on military roads. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BENNET. Is this bill being considered by numbered 
sections or by paragraphs? 


a CHAIRMAN, By numbered sections. The Clerk will 
read. 8 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 8. That the Quartermaster Corps shall, in addition to the com- 
missioned officers now allowed by law, consist of 4 colonels, 4 lieutenant 
colonels, 12 majors, 29 captains, and not to exceed 50 quartermaster 
sergeants 1188 grade), 490 8 sergeants, 4 sergeants 
i rigs class), 1,550 sergeants, 800 corporals, 3,600 privates (first class), 

privates, and 150 cooks. The master electricians now authorized by 
law shall hereafter be known as quartermaster sergeants (senior grade), 
and shall be included in the number of quartermaster sergeants ene 
grade) herein authorized. 

That the number of commissioned officers of the Medical artment 
shall be increased by 8 colonels, 14 lieutenant colonels, 60 majors, and 
169 captains and first lieutenants: Provided, That details to staff 
corps and departments of the Army, under the provisions of the act of 
Congress approved February 2, 1901, may be made from the Army at 
large from the grades in which vacancies to be filled by detail shall exist 
in sald co or departments, or from the next lower grades, and 
officers detailed to such vacancies in grades above that of captain 
in such a corps or department may be redetailed therein without a com- 
pulsory period of service outside thereof. Officers so detailed to fill 
vacancies below the grade of major in such a corps or department 
shall again be eligible for detail therein after haying served for at least 
one year in the branches of the service in which such officers shall, 
N hold commissions: Provided further, That officers serving 
by detail in the staff corps or departments specified in this section 
shall take rank in their respective grades from the dates of their rank 
under their original detail said grades: And provided further, That 
in each of said staff corps or departments a board of three experienced 
officers thereof shali be appointed by the chief thereof as occasion 
shall require, and shall wah hart hes and 87 85 upon the qualifications 
and fitness of officers for detail or redetail to fill a vacancy existing 
or expected to occur within three months in such corps or department ; 
and no officer shall be detailed or redetailed to fill any vacancy in any 
such corps or department except upon the recommendation of a board 
of officers constituted as required by this proviso; but nothing therein 
shall apply to any vacancy in a grade above that of colonel or to any 
vacancy that is to be filled by appointment by the President, by and 
with e advice and consent of the Senate: And provided further, 
That hereafter the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to detall one 
or more officers of the Medical Department of the Army for duty with 
the military relief division of the American National Red Cross: Pro- 
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vided 8 That hereafter the Dental Corps of the Army shall con- 


sist of the number of officers in said corps now provided by law, and 
that there shall be 35 captains in sald corps; that appointees to the 
grade of first lieutenant in said corps shall be not less than 22 years 
and not more than 30 years of age; and that promotion to the grade of 
captain, herein provided for, shall be subject to an examination before 
a board consistiug of not more than three officers of the Medical Depart- 
to be appointed by the 
ed for in this act shall 
Dental Co who have 
had 
force of the Medica! De 


authorized from time to time by law: Provided further, That in time 
imminent, the Secretary of War is hereby 


of the several grades designated below shall not exceed, except as here- 
inafter provided, the following percentage of the total authorized en- 
listed strength of the Medical 


paroent; to wit: Master hospital ser- 


cal Department whose warrants were issued previously to such re- 
duction shall for the time being exceed the percenta; h 
speciñed for such de no promotion to such grade be made until 
the percentage of noncommissioned officers therein shall have been 
reduced below that authorized for such grade on the basis of the said 
reduced enlisted 3 nor thereafter so as to make the percentage 
of noncommissioned officers therein in excess of the percentage author- 
ized on the basis of the said reduced enlisted strength; but noncom- 
missioned officers may be reenlisted in the grades held by them pre- 
viously to such reduction regardless of the 8 aforesaid ; and 
when under this provision the number of noncommissioned officers of 
any grade exceeds the percentage specified any commissioned 
thereof who is not under charges ey be discharged on his own appli- 
cation : Provided further, That privates, first class, of the Medical 
shall be eligible for ratings for additional pay as follows: 
As dispensary assistant, $2 a month; as nurse, $3 a month; as 8 
assistant, $5 a month: vided further, That no enlisted man shall 
receive more than one rating for additional pay under the provisions of 
this section, nor shall any enlisted man receive any additional pay 
under such rating unless he shall have actually performed the duties 
for which he shall be rated. 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 13, line 14, after the word shall,” insert the words “on and 
after July 1, 1916.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. On 
line 15, page 13, after the word “ officers,” insert the words 
“and pay clerks.” Otherwise they might be legislated out of 
office. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, line 15, after word “ officers,” by insertin 
words “ won vay chert” Gee F 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


officer 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers a 
committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. $ 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by the committee: Strike out lines 1 to 4, page 
14, and insert the following: 

That the Medical Corps shall consist of one Surgeon General, with 
the rank of major general, during the active service of the present in- 
cumbent and thereafter he shall have the rank of b dier general of 
the Medical Department, and commissioned officers of the several in- 
ferlor grades, proportionally distributed among the same as in the 
Medical Corps now established by law, the total number of whom shall 
mf fear ay td be equal to, but not exceed except as hereinafter pro- 
vided, 7 for every 1,000-of the total enlisted strength of the Army 
authorized from time to time by law: Provided further, That if by 
reason of a reduction by law in the authorized enlisted strength of the 
Army aforesaid the total number of officers in the Medical Corps com- 
missioned previously to such reduction shall for the time being exceed 
the equivalent of to 1,000 of such reduced enlisted strength no 
original appointment to commissioned rank in said corps shall be 
made until the total number of commissioned officers thereof shall have 
been reduced below the equivalent of seven to the thousand of the said 
reduced enlisted strength, nor thereafter so as to make the total num- 
ber of commissioned officers thereof in excess of the equivalent of seven 
to the thousand of said reduced enlisted st: ; and no promotion 
shall be made above the grade of apina in d corps until the num- 
ber of officers in the grade above t of captain to which the pro- 
motion is due shall have been reduced below the proportional number 
authorized for such grade on the basis of the reduced enlisted strength, 
nor thereafter so as to make the number of officers in such grade in 
excess of the proportional number authorized on the basis of said re- 
duced enlisted strengt: Provided further, That when in time of war 
the Regular Army is increased by yirtue of the provisions of this 
or any other act, the medical officers appointed to meet such in- 
crease shall be mustered out of the service of the United States when 
the reduction of the enlisted strength of the Army shall take place: 
And provided further, That relative rank among captains and lieu- 
tenants in the Medical Co: who have or sh have attained that 
rank by operation of law after a period of service fixed thereby, shall 
be bot 255 ed A counting all the 8 e ee Te an 5 

corps and as surgeons ar 
however, te loss of files by reason of sentence of 5 
reason of failure to pass examination for promotion.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the chairman of the committee kindly 
explain what is the effect of this amendment, and particularly 
whether the proportion of 7 to 1,000 is a larger ratio than now 
exists in the present establishment? 

Mr. HAY. The purpose of this amendment is to give the 
Medical Corps of the Army 7 officers to every 1,000 enlisted men. 
That proportion is greater than the present one, and it is a pro- 
portion which the Surgeon General of the Army recommended 
to the committee as being, in his opinion, sufficient to meet any 
demand which may arise. 

The amendment is so drawn that as the Army goes up in 
strength the Medical Corps goes up in strength and if the Army 
decreases in strength the Medical Corps will decrease in 
strength. It is what may be called a shifting scale. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But you always will have 7 medical officers 
to 1,000 enlisted men? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the ratio at present? 

Mr. HAY. I think it is 5.7. 

Mr. KAHN. It is 5.32. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Has it been demonstrated that the present 
quota is not suficient in time of peace to meet the emergencies 
of the Army? 

Mr. HAY. I think it has. I think in a bill of this character 
we ought to see to it that we provide medical officers sufficient 
to meet any emergency which may arise, and if we do give the 
Medical Corps a few more men than they actually need, why, 
we are not throwing money away in that respect. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course, if the gentleman will permit, in 
the bill as submitted the Secretary of War had authority in time 
of war to increase the Medical Corps. 

Mr. HAY. Not the Medical Corps. He had authority to in- 
erease the enlisted men of the Hospital Corps, but not the 
officers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How many additional officers will this in- 
crease the Medical Corps? 

Mr. HAY. If there are 100,000 men it will be an ‘increase of 
257 officers. - 

Mr. STAFFORD. Ranging from second lieutenants up? 

Mr. HAY. Ranging from first lieutenants. 

Mr. STAFFORD. From first lieutenants up? 

Mr. HAY. There are no second lieutenants in the Medical 


rps. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I was not sure, but as I 
caught the reading of the amendment, it does not seem to tit 
in exactly with the part of the bill which is not amended. If 
I am right, the amendment moves to strike out all of lines 1, 2, 
3, and 4, on page 14. 

Mr. HAY. Down to the word “provided.” 

Mr. SHERLEY. It was not so reported. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment wili 
be modified. 

Mr. HAY. Strike out all of lines 1, 2, 3, and 4, down to the 
word provided. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
so modified. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia as a committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, in line 4, after the word “ Pro- 
vided,” I move to insert the word “ further.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
oe 14 line 4, after the word “Provided” insert the word “fur 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAY. On line 12, page 14, after the word “be,” I 
move to insert the words “ detailed or.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pa. 14, iine 12, after the word “be” insert the words “ de- 
tailed c or.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Rxconn a speech made by my colleague Mr. MeCur- 
Loch on the 12th of February last. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Rxconb a speech made by his 
colleague Mr. McCuttocu on the 12th of February last. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Banner: Page 13, section 8, insert, after 


line 26, the following : 

“There shall be established an auxiliary corps of the War Depart- 
ment, the same to be composed not all licensed officers and members of 
the 88 of transports, mine planters, cable boats, and harbor boats 


3 of the Quartermaster’s Departmen 

at the time of the enactment of this bill served at least five years = 
the Quartermaster’s Department of the Army, the Navy, or Coast Survey, 
these men to be enrolled in the same rank and 

they receive at the enactment of this bill, the officers to receive a war- 
rant from the Secre nan War and the same allowance as received by 
warrant officers in the — 4 — all previous service in the ter’s 
8 the Navy, or Coast Survey to count as continuous service 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I showed this amendment to 
the chairman of the committee, and he said at that time that he 
saw no objection to it. The amendment speaks for itself. It 
adds a new corps to the War Department, to be composed of 
licensed officers and the members of the crews of transports, 
mine planters, cable boats, and harbor boats. I might say that 
the experience of the European war has demonstrated that 
these men ought to be under military control and direction. In 
connection with one of the nations, at least, they found serious 
difficulty because they had no control over the captains and offi- 
cers of the transports and such auxiliary boats. They were 
civilians. These men perform military duty, and this puts them 
on the same basis as those who perform military duty and as 
men who are provided for in this section generally, I think 
that explains the amendment. I understand on the part of 
the committee that there is no particular opposition to it, and 
it serves the purpose that I have indicated. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. I will. 

Mr. MANN. Does this auxiliary corps apply to anyone who 
has not served for five years? 

Mr. BENNET. It does not. 

Mr. MANN. Will it apply to anyone who serves hereafter 
five years but Who has not served five years at the fime of the 
enactment of the bill? 

Mr. BENNET. Does the gentleman mean some one in the 
service who has not seryed five years but afterwards serves 
five years? 

Mr. MANN. Whether he is in the service now or goes in 

Mr. BENNET. If there was any doubt about that, I would 
FFFCCCVCCCCC ADDII Lo TEN: 
ante = MANN. was asking for information as to what it 

0. 


at the same rate of pay |. 


Mr. BENNET. I think the plain intention is that when a 
man reaehes five years’ limit he becomes a member of this 


corps. 

Mr. MANN. Does it not say “served five years at the time 
of the passage of the act” ? 

Mr. BENNET (reading). “All of which shall have at the 
time of the enactment of this bill served at least five years in the 
rete Department of the Army, the Navy, or Coast 

urvey.” 

Mr. MANN. Is it not intended by the amendment, by who- 
ever prepared it, inerely to give a certain status to a few men 
whe are now serving in these various capacities, with no inten- 
tion of putting any of them under military service in the 
future, but simply to get them on the retired pay roll? 

Mr. BENNET. That can be easily remedied by inserting, 
after the word “bill,” the words “or hereafter.” I agree with 
the gentleman from Illinois that it is a good proposition 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman does not agree with me; I do 
not think it is a good proposition. 

Mr. HAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Certainly. 

Mr. HAY. Does this not provide that the pay shall not be 
increased? 

Mr. BENNET. Neither the rank nor pay is increased by rea- 
son of the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. It provides that it shall not be increased at all. 
If a man is a mate on a transport, under this amendment can 
he eyer become a captain? 

Mr. BENNET.. He could become a captain by operation of 
existing laws other than this act. 

Mr. MANN. But could he? 

Mr. BENNET. It carries them at the same rank and the 
same rate of pay as they had at the enactment of the bill, but 
there is no language here that prohibits their being promoted 
under other statutes. 

Mr. HAY. I will say to the gentleman from New York that 
when he talked with me I was in a hurry; but I observe that 
at the end of this proposed paragraph it is provided that these 
officers shall receive a warrant from the Secretary of War and 
the same allowance as is received by warrant officers of the 
Navy. Now, the warrant officers of the Navy receive a great 
= more than these men now receive. I could not consent to 

at. 


Mr. BENNET. Then let us strike that part out. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that, after the words “ Secretary 
of War,” the rest be stricken out. 

Mr. POWERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. POWERS. The gentleman’s amendment seeks to put 
these people under military authority, and they are now under 
civil authority? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks to 
modify his amendment by striking out all after the word “ War” 
in the third line from the last. The Clerk will report the 
language stricken out. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And the same allowance as received by warrant officers in the Navy, 

8 


all previous service in the Quarte ent, the Navy, or 
Coast Survey to count as continuous service in corps. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET. Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask to further modify 
the amendment by adding, in the sixth line of the amendment, 
after the word “bill,” the words “ or hereafter.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman also asks to modify the 
amendment by adding, after the word “ bill,” the words “ or here- 
after.” Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Now, Mr. Chairman, may we ‘have the 
amendment read as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

pA 13, aan 8, insert after line 26 the follo 

— uxiliary co 


shall be established an a 


5 the War Depart- 
ment, the same to be com 


of all licensed er and members of 
the crews of transpo mine planters, cable beats, and harbor boats of 
the a partment of the Army, also superinten 
engineers of the Quartermaster’s Department, all of which shall have 
oe the time 3 — at this bill — S — — 
Quartermas Departmen’ e my, e dat 
or Coast Survey. These men to be enrolled in the same rank an 


the same rate of pay e nN A at the ee of this bill, the “oft 
cers to receive a warrant the Secretary of War.” 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Le will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BENNET. Yes. 
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Mr. SHERLEY. Mine planters are not under the Quarter- 
master’s Department, they are under the Coast Artillery. 

Mr. BENNET. I do not think the amendment says that they 
are under the Quartermaster’s Department. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, yes; it does. 

Mr. BENNET. I see the gentleman's point. I think the gen- 
tleman agrees with me that if these other officers are put on this 
status, the officers of the mine planters ought to be in the same 
status? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes; but the gentleman has designated now 
mine planters which do not exist, because there is none under the 
Quartermaster’s Department. 

Mr. BENNET. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to modify my amendment so as to strike out the words 
“mine planters” wherever they now appear and put them in 
after the phrase “of the Quartermaster’s Department of the 
Army.” 

Mr. SHERLEY. Under the Coast Artillery. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to modify his amendment in the manner 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Modify the amendment by striking out the words mine planters” 


wherever they now occur and insert them after the word “Army,” in 
line 4 of the amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the modification of 
the amendment in the manner indicated? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Bennet] did not indicate who prepared this amendment, 
but I am quite confident that it was not prepared by the gen- 
tleman from New York, or it would not have required unanimous 
consent given so frequently to modify it. The purpose of the 
amendinent is to give a military status to certain men who haye 
not a military status now and who do not perform military duty, 
undoubtedly with the object of putting these men in the end 
upon the retired list as military men. Men who are soldiers get 
a certain preference from Congress and the Government by being 
eligible to a place on the retired list, on the theory that all of 
the time they are living they are taking the chance of being 
killed. But these men do not take that chance. 

I am not in favor at this time of putting civilians in the sery- 
ice upon a retired status or of saying that we will call men 
soldiers who are not soldiers for the purpose of giving them a 
retired status. 
rise to-morrow morning, if this amendment goes into the law, 
even with the modifications which have been made, that these 
men within a short time will be seeking, and in some way 
unknown to most of us will secure, not only the allowances that 
now go to equal ranks in the fighting end of the Navy, but will 
be placed on retired-status pay, and I do not think it ought to 
be done. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two or three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman will 
proceed. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, this proposition first came to 
me originally from Capt. Bernard, of New York City. I sent it 
to the War Department, and the War Department drafted a 
bill which I introduced last January, H. R. 8044. I went 
over that bill with the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann]. 
There were certain things in the bill as drawn by the War 
Department which that gentleman did not think should be pre- 
sented to the House in the shape in which they were. 

Therefore they were stricken out, and the amendment as it 
remains is taken from the draft provided for me by the War 
Department. If section 8 will be read with even hasty care, 
it will be seen that there are rank after rank of men who, though 
performing some civilian duties, are very properly put upon the 
same status desired for these men, and with not such good 
reason, because there is nothing that ought to be under a mili- 
tary status more than s mine planter or a transport or a cable 
boat or these other auxiliaries that are mentioned, and the 
officers of the Army who have charge of those things ought to 
have the absolute right to be able to say to the captain of one 
of those boats, “ You shall go here or there; you must do this 
or refrain from doing that ”—and if they disobeyed to put them 
under court-martial, which they can not do now. All they can 
do now, if a man disobeys an order under the most strenuous 
circumstances is to discharge him, and sometimes that is ex- 
actly what the man would want. 


It is just as sure to follow as that the sun will’ 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
man yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Assuming the gentleman's 
purpose is correct, in what position would that leave the men 
on the United States Army Engineer boats? Are they included 
in the amendment? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes; the superintendent of engineers in the 
Quartermaster’s Department. The effort was not to include 
everybody on the boats, but simply those who had an intimate 
connection with the Military Establishment. People are in 
danger in doing this duty. It is only 10 days ago that a man 
in New York Harbor on one of these very boats transporting 
powder from fort to fort in the harbor of New York had his 
leg taken off. He is not enough of a military employee to get 
any damages from the Government on account of that, and he is 
too much of a military employee to get damages the other way, 
so that at the end of 30 days he automatically goes off the 
pay roll with nothing. It is a dangerous occupation and strictly 
military. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The Coast Survey is referred 
to in the gentleman’s amendment? 

Mr. BENNET. That portion was stricken out. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. As the amendment stands now 
it applies to officers of the boats in the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment only? 

Mr. BENNET. Transports, cable boats, under the Quarter- 
master’s Department, and mine planters, and also superintend- 
ent of engineers in the Quartermaster’s Department. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The gentleman said that one 
reason for bringing these men into the service and putting 
them on a military status is that an officer may have direct 
military control over them. 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. And that in case they refuse to 
obey an order, as it is now, he can do nothing more than to 
discharge them, whereas if they are under military control he 
can order them court-martialed. If that is true, what is gained 
in effectiveness? If you have to discharge a man who disobeys, 
you have lost his services, and if you have to court-martial him, 
you have lost his services. 

Mr. BENNET. If a man is in a military force and he gets 
an order from his superior officer and knows that for disobedi- 
ence he will be court-martialed, he is apt to obey. On the other 
hand, if he knows the only penalty is to lose his job, sometimes 
he is very willing to lose it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Bennet) there were—ayes 14, noes 45, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word merely for the purpose of putting some figures in 
the Recorp in connection with this Quartermaster Corps and 
the Hospital Corps which we have just been considering. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] said that The Ad- 
jutant General said the maximum strength of the Army under 
this bill would be 207,335 men. That is so; but The Adjutant 
General includes the Quartermaster Corps, 7,650, noncombat- 
ants; Hospital Corps, 9,873, noncombatants; Philippine Scouts, 
12,000; cadets, 3,150; making 32,673 all told, which I think 
ought to be deducted. That leaves 174,662, not counting those 
elements. 

Mr, Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 9. That the Signal Corps, exclusive of the aviation section 
thereof, shall consist of the commissioned officers now allowed by 
law, 47 master signal electricians, 155 first-class sergeants, 204 ser- 
geants, 273 corporals, 32 cooks, 774 first-class privates, 233 privates; 
and the aviation section now authorized by law: Provided, That the 
number of aviation officers in said aviation section shall be increased 
by 73, and the number of aviation enlisted men shall be increased by 
26 master signal electricians, 50 first-class sergeants, 93 sergeants. 
171 corporals, 36 cooks, 250 first-class privates, 94 privates organized 
into an aviation-school detachment, and such number of aero squadrons 
as the Secretary of War may direct, not to exceed 7; and each aero 
squadron shall consist of such numbers of officers and enlisted men of 
the aviation section as the Secretary of War shall prescribe: Provided 
‘urther, That hereafter married officers of the line of the Army shall 

eligible for detail to aviation duty upon the same conditions that 
unmarried officers are now eligible for said duty; and the Secretary 


of War is authorized to have instructed in the art of flying as many 
enlisted men of the aviation section as he may deem necessary, 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. Mr. Chairman, I rise for the purpose of calling 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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the attention of the committee to the very peculiar provisions 
of this section in a very important respect. Under this section the 
officers of the Signal Corps are not increased at all. By virtue 
of this provision there is an increase in the noncommissioned 
officers and the enlisted men of the Signal Corps proper of some- 
thing over 1,000 men, but it was not seen fit to increase the 
officers at all. Now, I undertake to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
there is no corps ef the Army, no division of the Army, that is so 
underofticered at the present time as the Signal Corps proper. I 
will go further and say that the General Staff and members of the 
War College have called attention to this particular matter, and 
I want to say there is not a department that needs more officers 
now or will need them in the future as much as the Signal 
Corps, and yet for some reason that I can not understand the 
officers of this corps are not increased at all. Mr. Chairman, I 
think there are few who understand or consider—it seems as if 
there must have been few who considered when this provision 
was written in this form—the manifold duties cast upon both 
the officers and men of the Signal Corps, and they need highly 
skilled men of the highest character of technical knowledge in 
order to properly manage this department. They carry on not 
only the telegraph but the telephone operations, the wireless 
telegraph, and the cable service, which means all the service 
which furnishes information to the Army. They are to a large 
extent the eyes of the Army and to a complete extent the ears 
of the Army. Information can only be obtained through the 
Signal Corps, and how are these enlisted men to be added to be 
trained? I suppose gentlemen will say by officers detailed from 
some other department, but an officer from some other depart- 
ment can not understand as fully and completely the duties 
which they would then be called upon to do as officers who had 
been trained in this particular division. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. HULBERT. I would like to call the gentleman's atten- 
tion to the provision on line 21, page 17, down to and including 
line 22; and I ask the gentleman if he can tell us what is meant 
there by the increase in aviation officers by 73? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman does not understand 
that that does not apply to the Signal Corps proper? That is 
an increase in the aviation section, and the aviation section 
alone. Now, there is another very peculiar part of it. I un- 
derstand there has been some critcism directed against the 
aviation section. How well founded that criticism may be I 
am not able to state, but there never has been, so far as I can 
ascertain, any criticism directed against the Signal Corps 
proper. On the contrary, in report after report made by the 
highest officers of the Army their services have been com- 
mended as efficient and in the highest degree skillful; and 
what can be more necessary than officers in this department? 
As I understand, the Senate bill complies with the recommenda- 
tions which were prepared by the General Staff. It adds some 
51 officers altogether. This Signal Corps is detailed all over 
the country—detailed for service in Alaska, in the cable sery- 
ice; they are detailed not only down on the border, but different 
parts of the country, in Hawaii and the Philippines, Guam, 
Porto Rico, and other places, and in Panama there is a special 
division, and other places that might be mentioned. There are 
several details in the Philippines; still, for some reason I can 
not understand, and which has not been explained to the com- 
inittee, there is no increase in the number of officers. I hope 
when the Senate bill comes over here and the question of con- 
curring with the Senate bill arises that this House will agree 
to the Senate provision in this respect. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment for the purpose of obtaining some infor- 
mation. I think if is rather singular that the committee has 
failed to make any recommendation for an increase in the officers 
of the Signal Corps. I was expecting some explanation would 
be made, Only a moment ago a committee amendment was 
offered by the chairman of the committee increasing the officers 
in the Medical Department. The Medical Department now has 
n corps of officers ratioing some five and some tenths to a 
thousand, and it has been increased to seven. I should think 
that the committee at least owed some explanation as to why 
in this instance no increase of officers was provided in the bill. 
There is an increase of noncommissioned officers. If it has been 
considered that they now have more officers than needed at 
present, then well and good; but to increase the noncommis- 
sioned men without increasing the officers requires an explana- 
tion. What is the purpose of not providing a full corps of 
officers? 

Mr. HAY. Does the gentleman wish me to answer? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the committee would be very glad 
to hear from the gentleman on the subject. 
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Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I will state to the gentleman that 
the Signal Corps proper ought to be increased, but the Signal 
Corps at present is under a cloud, and the committee in con- 
sidering that proposition thought that they would wait until 
they got through with this investigation before they would 
make any recommendation about the increase of that corps. 
I will state to the gentleman that the Senate has passed a con- 
current resolution providing for an investigation of this corps, 
and the Committee on Military Affairs of the House has reported 
it to the House, and as soon as this bill passes we hope that the 
Speaker will recognize us to pass that resolution. 

I do not know whether the gentleman is acquainted or not 
with the circumstances surrounding the Signal Corps and the 
aviation part of it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no knowledge whatever of the sub- 
ject referred to; only in reading the bill I notice the committee 
has reported increases in officers in all other branches, but has 
failed to make any increase here. I understand from the state- 
ment of the gentleman that it is purposed before this bill be- 
comes 2 law to increase the permanent force of the officers of 
the Signal Corps? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 
1,476. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And naturally it would require an addi- 
tional officer force to meet that increase? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. And we propose to do that. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words for the purpose of saying that the figures I gave 
this morning as to the peace strength of the Swiss Army and 
the Turkish Army were taken from the report of the Secretary of 
War November 15, 1914. I noticed he used the words “ peace 
strength,” when I used the words “standing army.” He says 
that the peace strength of the Turkish Army is 420,000 and the 
war strength 1,200,000, and the peace strength of the Swiss 
Army is 140,000, and the total trained war strength is 275,000. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I am not at all satis- 
fied with the explanation whieh has been given by the chair- 
man of the committee, which really, it seems to me, does not 
amount to any explanation whatever as to why these officers are 
not increased. Therefore I offer the amendment I send to the 
Clerk's desk, which would be in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the General Staff. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 19, lines 14 and 15, strike out the words “ the commissioned 
officers now allowed by law, and insert in lieu thereof the words: 

“One chief signal officer with the rank of brigadier general, 4 
colonels, 6 lieutenant colonels, 13 majors, 26 captains, 47 ljeutenants.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the 
committee has stated that the reason these officers are not in- 
creased is that the aviation service is under a cloud. I deny 
that the Signal Corps proper is under a cloud. It is not 
under a cloud and has not been under one. There never have 
been any charges made or any complaints made of any kind 
whatever of the services rendered by the Signal Corps. On the 
contrary, as I stated before, their services have been recom- 
mended by officer after officer of the highest rank, and an ex- 
amination of the report with reference to it will show that this 
has been done. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. With pleasure. 

Mr. TOWNER. As I understand it, there have been prac- 
tically 1,000 aviators added by this bill to the Signal Corps? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. There has been an addition of some- 
thing like 1,400 enlisted men and a certain number of noncom- 
missioned officers. 

Mr. HAY. Fourteen hundred and seventy-six enlisted men 
added to the Signal Corps proper; 710 enlisted mer added to the 
aviation section. 

Mr. TOWNER. But no provision for any additional officers in 
the Signal Corps? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. To the Signal Corps proper—none what- 
ever. = 

Mr. TOWNER. But only to the aviation branch? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Now, Mr. Chairman, there is a call 
every day upon the Signal Corps proper for officers. They are 
wanted in Mexico; they are wanted in various parts of the coun- 


And we have increased the enlisted men by 
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They are needed to 
actually meet a very important work, and they are simply com- 
pelled to refuse these demands that are made upon them, and we 
have to get along as best we can. 


try for use in these instruction schools, 


Mr. POWERS. If there are no charges against the Signal 
Corps, why is it that there was a resolution introduced in the 
Senate to investigate the Signal Corps? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It is not to be made of the Signal Corps, 
but only a branch of the service. There never has been any com- 
plaint, I am sure, of the Signal Corps proper. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I hope the committee will not 
adopt the amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 
He proposes to increase the Signal Corps by 60 officers. 
There are 46 now, and he asks for 106. That is an increase 
of 60. As I said a minute ago, the committee has had this 
matter under advisement, and, while the gentleman says that 
the Signal Corps is not under a cloud, the aviation service of 
the Army is under the Signal Corps, and the aviation service 
has been attacked in the newspapers, and statements have been 
circulated to such an extent that it is absolutely necessary 
that that corps should be investigated. Now, until that is 
done I do not believe we ought to increase this corps to any 
appreciable extent. I think when this bill gets to conference 
we will increase the Signal Corps proper, but I do not think 
we can do it on the floor of the House without any knowledge 
on the part of the committee as to the extent it ought to be 


increased. I therefore hope that the amendment will be re- 
jected. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 


Mr. HAY. Certainly. 

Mr GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman will not say, I think, 
that the proportion which I have given in this amendment and 
the number of officers which I have stated in this amendment 
are not in proportion to the additions that have been made in 
the enlisted men and in the noncommissioned officers? 

Mr. HAY. Unquestionably so. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That it is? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman will not say, either, 
that it is not in the proportion that would be given in the sys- 
tems asked for by the War Department? 

Mr. HAY. The gentleman misunderstood me. I say that the 
gentleman’s figures are out of proportion to what we ought to 
have. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I beg the gentleman's pardon; but I 
will say that I got my figures from an officer, a member of the 
war staff. 

Mr. HAY. I have no doubt of that. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I was giving the figures as originally 
presented by the War Department. 

Mr. HAY. If the gentleman had my experience, he would 
know that he can always get from some officer or some member 
of the General Staff figures to increase the number of officers in 
the Army. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; I got the correct proportionate fig- 
ures. Now, one question further: If the reason for not increas- 
ing the officers was because the Aviation Section was under a 
cloud, why increase the officers in the Aviation Section? 

Mr. HAY. Because they are detailed from the line. They do 
not come from the Signal Corps at all. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Therefore the Signal Corps is not re- 
sponsible for it. 

Mr. HAY. Oh, yes; a member of the Signal Corps proper is 
at the head of the Aviation Section. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. But he has officers detailed from some 
other corps. 

Mr. HAY. It is not the officers of the line that are affected by 
this unfortunate situation. It is the Signal Corps itself, which 
has charge of aviation. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman what was 
the strength of the Signal Corps before this increase was made? 

Mr. HAY. It was 1,212 enlisted men. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. To what do you propose to increase it? 

Mr. HAY. We propose to increase it to 2,538 enlisted men. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. You propose to increase it about 40 per cent, 
and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] proposes to increase 
it about 160 per cent; is that it? 

Mr. HAY. Yes; that is about it. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. That is out of proportion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green]. 


The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 10. That the Ordnance Department shall, in addition to the 
commissioned officers and the enlisted men now allowed by law, consist 
of 2 colonels, 3 Heutenant colonels, 6 majors, 15 captains, and 15 first 
lieutenants : Provided, That the Secretary of War is authorized to detail 
not to exceed 30 lieutenants from the Army at large for duty as student 
officers in the establishments of the Ordnance Department for a period 
of two years; and the completion of the preseri! course of instruc- 
3 constitute the examination for detail in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hutt] 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Hur of Iowa: Page 20, line 16, after the word 
“of,” strike out the word “two” and insert the word “four,” and 
after the word „colonels strike out the word “ three” and insert the 
word “six”; also in line 17, after the word “ colonels," strike out the 
word “six” and insert the word ‘ thirteen”; after the word“ majors " 
strike out the word “ fifteen” and insert the word“ seventeen“; after 
the word “and” strike out the word “fifteen” and insert the word 
“ seventeen.” 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I do hope that the com- 
mittee will pass this amendment. It is a moderate increase in 
the Ordnance Department. They ask for 87, and under this 
amendment we give them 57. In the bill we are only giving them 
41, which is not enough. 

We are all finding fault to some extent with our arsenals for 
not supplying the Army with the things to make war with. We 
should not find fault with them if we do not give them the men 
to do the work with. These ordnance officers, as you must 
understand, are simply the superintendents on which the Chief 
of Ordnance must depend for his work. 

There are a great number of things that our arsenals might 
be furnishing us with for a great deal less than they cost us 
now if we would only give them the officers they ask for. We 
might be furnishing aeroplanes; and we are short to-day of 
machine guns, and we are short of rifles. 

ai SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Does the gentleman mean to inform 
the committee that the reason why we are not making machine 
guns is that we have not got enough officers? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I say if you are going to make machine 
guns in the future you must furnish the officers that the ordnance 
officers ask for. I do admit that they say that there is some 
other reason; but I say that the Chief of Ordnance says that 
every arsenal is undermanned to-day in its officers. 

Now, my friends, I hope that this little increase, which, to my 
notion, is a very big improvement, will be passed without any 
question. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to support the 
amendment that has been offered by the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Herr]. 

We are proposing to very greatly increase the supply of re- 
serve ammunition and of field guns and of all other war 
matériel. It is also contemplated to have a great deal of it 
manufactured in Government arsenals. But whether manufac- 
tured in Government arsenals or bought from private manu- 
facturers, it requires considerably more work on the part of 
ordnance officers in designing and preparing plans for this 
matériel, and for the inspection of it during the various proc- 
esses of the work. 

Now, I have had perhaps more direct contact with the Ord- 
nance Department in connection with the fortification bill than 
any other man in the House. I know that there is no corps 
that is more in demand, considering the work that is now at 
hand to be done, and I know that much of the criticism that 
has been aimed at that corps has not been warranted, because 
of the fact that it was not sufficiently manned. 

A statement was made on Saturday, and while I am on my 
feet it may be well to refer to it. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] asked a question of the chairman of the committee 
touching the Lewis gun, and the chairman, in a hurried reply, 
made the statement that it had been rejected by the Ordnance 
Department, and that we were in a measure without machine 
guns, because they had not seen fit to adopt a gun that had 
subsequently been taken up abroad. 

The facts in connection with the Lewis gun are these: That 
Mr. Lewis, a retired Army officer, submitted a gun to the Board 
of Ordnance and Fortifications for test; the gun was manu- 
factured out of faulty material, and during the test a part of it 
broke, and Mr. Lewis's agents suggested that the gun be with- 
drawn in order that they might supply a gun better manufac- 
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tured, in order that the test might be an adequate one. Tests 
were arranged for and the gun was being built in England, but 
about the time they were to deliver the second gun for test the 
war broke out abroad, and that gun, as well as all other guns 
that the English could get hold of, was taken possession of, and 
the representatives of the Lewis gun have not yet been able to 
present to the. Ordnance Department for test any gun, although 
efforts are being made and have been made to get such a gun 
for proper test. 

The reports that we get from abroad touching that gun are 
both favorable and unfavorable, and only a test can show 
whether it is the most desirable type. At present the Ordnance 
Department have in a measure indorsed the Vickers machine 
gun, and are preparing to supply the service with some of these 
guns. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The gentleman is speaking of what is 
known as the Lewis gun? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Les. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. What was the type of gun furnished to 
the troops at Columbus on the Mexican line? 

Mr. SHERLET. I am not certain, but I know that it was 
one of the older type of machine gun. I am also advised, but 
informally, that the trouble was not at all with the gun. I 
presume that the question the gentleman was going to ask was 
why it was that that gun apparently was useless when the 
emergency arose. I have made inquiry as to that, and the 
matter is being fully investigated. From what I can hear, there 
was no fault in the gun itself. The trouble probably came 
through the jamming of a cartridge in the haste of loading, 
which is liable to happen with almost any gun, but more liable 
to happen with guns of the earlier types. One of the things 
that they try to arrive at in getting the very best model is to 
prevent the possibility of just such things as that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY,. I ask unanimous consent for two minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky will be granted. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I want, however, to conclude by again call- 
ing attention to the merit of this amendment. There is going 
to be brought in a fortifications bill that will provide for the 
accumulation of very much more matériel for the Army than 
has been provided for by any previous bill or several previous 
bills. You are going to have, and properly, a constantly in- 
creasing demand upon this corps. It is not fair to expect them 
to do this very greatly enlarged work unless you supply the 
men and the facilities. 

Another thing: When the supreme test comes for which all 
of this preparation is made—the test of actual war—you can 
not then go out and get ordnance officers for love or money. 
They can not be made overnight. When the European war 
broke out there was hardly an ordnance officer who could not 
name his own price to private manufacturers in America, in 
order to carry to such manufacturers the skill that only the 
ordnance men possess touching the manufacture of munitions of 
war; and the corps lost some of its very best men, because of 
salaries that were offered them, that were not only double, but 
10 and 20 times what they were receiving from the Government 
of the United States. Now, if you are going to have an efficient 
ordnance department, you have got to prepare for it in ad- 
vance, These men can not be qualified by a month or six weeks 
or a year of work. It takes several years of work to transform 
an ordinary army officer into a proper ordnance officer; and I 
hope the committee will see the wisdom of agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to favor the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hutt]. My reason 
for doing so is that, in addition to the reasons indicated by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Suerrry], there is another 
great work that ought to be done, and it ought to be done now. 
We ought to have to-day a dozen ordnance officers, if possible, 
in Europe studying the designs of guns, caissons, carriages, 
and other things of this character, where they are being actu- 
ally used, in order to bring back their knowledge to this country 
for our own use. We ought to have a dozen additional ord- 
nance officers in the Ordnance Department right here in Wash- 
ington working out designs for such guns as we need for our 
coast protection—what I the other day called a semimobile 
artillery. 

Mr. BENNET. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield to the gentleman, 
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Mr. BENNET. Would any of the contending armies. in Eu- 
rope permit our obseryers to be with their armies, to study 
their ordnance, at present? 

Mr. TILSON. They might not get very close to the front, 
but they could get close enough to gather some very valuable 
information which we ought to have; and certainly we ought to 
have ordnance officers here working on these things. Instead of 
using high-class skilled experts practically as clerks in con- 
ducting the Ordnance Department here in Washington we 
ought to have more of them doing real scientific work, more 
technical work along the lines for which they have received a 
highly technical and scientific education. The Ordnance De- 
partment itself is eager to do more of this kind of work, but is 
handicapped by lack of officers. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. TILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I understand we have been 
appropriating from $9,000,000 to $12,000,000 annually hereto- 
fore for ammunition, and that last year the appropriation ran 
up to $19,000,000, and that in the forthcoming year we will 
probably appropriate $35,000,000, which would be three times 
as much as formerly. The proposition in the Hay bill is to in- 
crease the number of ordnance officers about 50 per cent. Does 
not the gentleman think we ought to increase the number of 
officers in proportion as we increase the ammunition supply? 

Mr. TILSON. I do; and there is going to be more work, if 
an amendment which I shall offer to this bill when we reach 
section 21 is adopted, providing for special appliances in the 
way of gauges, jigs, and so forth, that are absolutely necessary 
in the production of arms and ammunition by the repetitive 
process. If that amendment is adopted it will require the at- 
tention of a number of ordnance officers in the proper prepara- 
tion of these necessary appliances that we must have if we in- 
tend to produce arms and ammunition in quantities sufficient 
for war purposes. In my judgment, we shall not make a mis- 
take in giving the full number of officers asked for by the 
Ordnance Department, and I believe that is just what the 
amendment of the gentleman from Iowa covers. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to support 
this amendment, and I believe in improving our Ordnance De- 
partment. I can not, however, entirely agree with those who 
attempt to excuse the condition of our Army as to machine guns. 
I wish to read from the testimony of Gen. Crozier, Chief of the 
Ordnance Department, upon the machine-gun question. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hurt], who introduced this 
amendment, referring to the fact that Europe was buying our 
output of guns, asked him if in case war should come to us at 
the close of the European war we would not be without machine 
guns, and they would have them all; that is, if we depended upon 
our private manufacturers. 

Gen. Crozier replied: 


If we should let the present course go on until the close of the war, 
we would only have a thousand in the event war broke out. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. You are not manufacturing at all now? 

Gen. CROZIER. Not manufacturing at all now, use we have re- 
cently adopted a new model which we are not equipped to make. We 
had intended to manufacture them in small quantities. We were manu- 
facturing them. 
nen SHALLENBERGER. How long since you abandoned manufacturing 

em? 

Gen. Crozier. Something over a year ago. 

12 55 . The European war has been going on for 16 
months 

Gen. Crozier. Yes, sir. 

‘ent SHALLENBERGER. Don’t you think that we should be making 
em ? 

Gen. CROZIER. I think we ought to be. There is a reason, however, 
why we are not now making even the small number we could make in 
our own factory. 


Now, we have heard much discussion upon the question of the 
efficiency of the Army and about adding a few thousand men to 
the Regular Establishment. My idea is that the first thing 
needed to promote its efficiency is to see that it is equipped with 
those things which the European war has shown are essential 
to make an army effective, and the machine gun is one of those 
essentials. In referring to the surprises of the war in Europe 
Gen. Crozier said: 

Another point is the use of the machine gun, in regard to which we 
have some startling statements. The minister of munitions of the 
British Government, in making a on the subject of supplies the 
other day, and alluding to the question of machine guns, ata ten that for 
weeks a portion of the German front in western Europe was held by 
45 machine guns manned by 90 men, against a whole French Army, 
which had been repulsed in repeated assaults. 

In other words, 90 men armed with 45 machine guns have 
stood off an army. If we really mean to make our Army 
efficient, we have here testimony from a high authority that a 
hundred thousand men equipped with plenty of effective machine 
guns can defy an army of a million men without them, 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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The machine guns at Columbus did not work, and we have 


just listened to an explanation of the disaster. I saw in the 
public press the other day where men high in authority in the 
Government said that no complaint had been made before as 
te the reliability of these guns or their efficiency in battle. Here 
is what Gen. Crozier stated to the committee upon that matter 
in response to a question from Mr. KAHN : 

Now, as I stated yesterday, there has been a good deal of complaint 
about the operation of the machine guns. Of course, like every other 
machine, the machine gun has troubles of its own, and I dare say that 
some of the complaints which have been made are justified. But under 
the circumstances of detail, as I have mentioned, it is very difficult 
to give competent instruction to these extra statutory organizations, 
and it is very difficult to retain instructed men and officers in such 
organizations. 

Now, somewhere down there in Mexico are 5,000 American 
boys with their lives depending upon the efficiency of the arms 
that the Government furnishes them. I, for one, want to see 
this corps enlarged so that we may have no apologies to make in 
the future as to the arms that we furnish to these men who fight 
the battles of the country. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, the committee will accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia say that the committee will accept the amendment? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then there is no use of dis- 
cussing it further. I intended to advocate it, but that settles it. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I arose to ask a question 
of the gentleman from Nebraska and he yielded to me, but I 
think the Chair did not hear him. I would like to have him 
answer the question. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will answer the gentleman if I 


enn. 

Mr. HULBERT. What I would like to ask is as to the length 
of time necessary to educate an officer for the Ordnance Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I do not know that I am informed, 
but I am told that it requires a long period and requires great 
technical skill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There are a number, of officers 
now acting in the arsenals in this country who have been in 
service only six months. That service is regarded as inefficient 
to equip a man for the work he has to do. For instance, the 
inspection of technical work, going into a private factory to 
inspect work made under contract, and so forth. It is believed 
that they ought to have two or three years’ experience. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I think that the 
amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. HULBERT. I am not quite through. Can the gentleman 
tell me the cost to the Government of the education of one of 
these cfficers in order that they may serve in the Ordnanee De- 
partment? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The graduates of West Point cost 
something like $12,000 to the Government, and these men are 
supposed! to be fitted for ordnance work. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, the gentleman from Nebraska is mis- 
taken in that. The man who graduates from West Point is not 
in n position to take up ordnance work. 

Mr. HAY. Well, it does not cost the Government anything 
more. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I understand that, but the gentleman from 
Nebraska was giving the impression that the course at West 
Point was sufficient to educate a man in the Ordnance De- 
partment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the time of the 
gentleman be extended two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from New York asks that 
the time of the gentleman from Nebraska be extended two 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULBERT. I would like to ask, after the cadet gradu- 
ates from West Point, how long it is necessary for him to 
serye in the Ordnance Department before he is qualified? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. About three years, I think. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Suppose you put a man with 
a West Point education in the optical department of an arsenal, 
does not the gentleman think he must have some experience 
before he can be put into a technical business—for instance, 
we are making submarines, and they were not known when 
Annapolis was created. 

Mr. HULBERT. I would like to ask how long it is neces- 
sary that a man shall serve in the Ordnance Department before 
he shall be permitted to resign from the service? 

Mr. HILL, Will the gentieman permit me a question? 


Mr. HULBERT. Yes; I will permit a question from anybody 
who can give any information. 

Mr. HILL. A West Point graduate is not like a machine, 
und as to how long it will take him to get a certain education 
depends on the man after he graduates. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I call for the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired and all time has expired. . 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the time be 
extended five minutes in order to enlighten us on this question 
of how long a man has to serve before he can relinquish his 
services to the Government and go out to a private employer. 

The CHAIRMAN. For whom does the gentleman ask an 
extension of time? 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Any member of the committee. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I will ask that the chair- 
man of the committee be given five minutes to answer this sup- 
porta question propounded by the gentleman from Rhode 

sland. 

Mr. HAY. All I can say is that under the law when a man 
goes to West Point he binds himself to remain in the Army 
for eight years, I believe, after graduation. It does not make 
any difference whether he goes into the Ordnance Department 
or the Cavalry. If the President would accept his resignation, 
he could resign at any time thereafter. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Evidently the gentleman from New York is 
somewhat concerned in the statement that I made about these 
men resigning out of the Ordnance Corps. 

Mr. HULBERT. That is the point. 

Mr. SHERLEY. It is not now clear whether an officer could 
or could not resign, but no one has ever insisted that you could 
compel him after his contract period entered into when ad- 
mitted to West Point to stay in the service. Certainly you 
would not want him in there if you had to keep him in, and in 
each instance of these ordnance officers who have resigned the 
officer has requested permission to resign and that permission 
has been given. One of the reasons why it was given is because 
it is believed it would be very greatly to the interest of the 
people of America that private plants should be enabled to 
engage in the kind of work that they would need to do for us 
in case of war, and that these men are the only men possessed 
of the technical knowledge to enable these plants to engage in 
such work. In each instance the request to be relieved was put 
up to the Secretary of War and I think to the President, and 
permission granted before the officer left the service. In some 
instances the request was not granted until a time that would 
be convenient to the Ordnance Department. I think there is 
now an application pending to permit an officer to resign which 
has not yet been acted upon. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for half a minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of my question- 
ing was merely to bring out and to illustrate the expense to 
which the Federal Government is put in order to educate men at 
West Point that they may enter into the service of private indus- 
tries for the purpose of carrying out the work of munition plants 
and to emphasize that some adequate provision to recompense 
the Government be considered and adopted. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER]: 
says that no more machine guns are being constructed? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. By the Army. 

Mr. GARDNER. I do not understand that to be the fact. 
The 1,077 machine guns which we are supposed to have, as a 
matter of fact have not all been constructed. I think it is cor- 
rect to say that no new machine guns have been begun in the 
last year or two, but I think there are still about 125 of those 
1,077 machine guns which have not been completed. I just wish 
to remove the misapprehension in this House that we have 1,077 
machine guns in the Army, because I am sure we have not. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. They are not all of the same type. 

Mr. HAY. There have been no machine guns manufactured 
by the War Department for the last three years, and the Chief 
of Ordnance, Gen. Crozier, stated in the hearings that we had 
on hand 1,077 machine guns. 

Mr. GARDNER. I know what he stated, and I wrote to the 
War Department, and I will publish the answer to-morrow morn- 
ing, because I have it at home. I may be mistaken, but to the 
best of my knowledge and belief the gentleman from Virginia is 
incorrect. 
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Mr. HAY. I can only say that I wish the War Department or 
its officers when they go before a committee would tell the same 
story before the committee that they tell afterwards, because 
otherwise it creates confusion. 

Mr. GARDNER. There are several occasions on which I 
think that the chairman and the Chief of Ordnance may have 
misunderstood each other in the hearings. There are a number 
of matters upon which I have a somewhat different report from 
the department. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER] a question. Did I under- 
stand him to say awhile ago that it took about $2,000 or 
$12,000 to educate one of these ordnance men? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. My reply was that the cost of a 
cadet four years at West Point was about $12,000. 

Mr. POWERS. Is not the gentleman mistaken in that? Is 
it not just a little over $2,000? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I am sure it is as much as $12,000 
for the four years. 

Mr. POWERS. They pay them only $45 a month, and that is 
$540 a year, and for four years the amount would be a little 
over $2,000. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. But I meant to include the entire 
cost of maintenance of the school, and the chairman of the 
committee informs me that it is more than I have stated; that 
the War Department has reported something like $18,000. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, on page 486 of volume 1 of the 
hearings there is a statement as to how many machine guns 
we have. The chairman of the committee was questioning Gen, 
Crozier, and the following occurred: 


The CHAIRMAN. How many machine guns have you? 
tion is that the number is something like 1,200? 

Nae hear” We have built and under construction, Mr. Chair- 
man, 1,077. 

The CHAIRMAN. How many of those are in reserve and how many 
are in the hands of the troops? In other words, how many machine 
guns are in the hands of the troops? 

Gen CROZIER. We have with the troops about five per regiment. The 
regularly authorized number is four per regiment, but we supply them 
with one spare gun, 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ments are withdrawn and the question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 11. That a list of not to exceed 986 officers of the Cavalry, Field 
Artillery, Coast Artillery Corps, and 2 arms of the service, of 
rades from first lieutenant to colonel, inclusive, lawfully detached 
rom their proper commands for duty with the National G , or other 
duty, the usual period of which exceeds one year, said list to include 
the 200 detached officers provided for by the act of Congress 2 
March 3, 1911, shall, on and after July 1, 1916, be subject to the 181 
visions of section 27 of the act of Congress approved February 2, 1901, 
with reference to details to the corps. he total number of offi- 
cers hereby authorized for each de on said list entire shall be in 
proportion to the total number of officers of the corresponding grade 
now authorized by law other than this act for all of the d four 
arms combined, exclusive of second lieutenants and of the 200 extra 
officers authorized by the act cf Congress approved March 3, 1911, and 
exclusive also of the additional officers authorized by said act in order 
to restore lineal rank lost ban the system of regimental promotion 
formerly in force; and the to number of officers hereby authorized 
for each grade in each of said arms on said list shall be in the propor- 
tion borne by the number of officers now authorized by law for such 
grade and arm to the total number of officers now authorized by law 
other than this act for the corresponding grade in all of the said four 
arms combined, exclusive of the extra and additional officers last here- 
inbefore specified and excluded: Provided, That any vacancy created or 
caused in any of the said arms of the service by the assignment of an 
officer of any grade to said list of detached officers shall filled, sub- 
Te to such examination as is now or may hereafter be prescribed by 
aw, by the promotion of the senior officer eligible to promotion in the 
next lower grade in the arm in which such vacancy shall occur: Pro- 
vided further, That no officer of any of said arms of the service shall 
be permitted to remain on said list of detached officers for more than 
30 days unless he shall have been . present for duty for at 
least two years out of the last preceding six years with an or, za- 
tion composed of one or more statutory units, or the equivalent thereof, 
of the arm to which he shall eth aa Provided further, That after the 
apportionment of officers to said list of detached officers shall have 
been made as authorized by this act, whenever any vacancy shall have 
been caused in said list by the separation of an officer of any grade 
therefrom, such vacancy shall be filled by the detail and assignment to 
sald list of an officer of the corresponding grade in that arm in which 
there shall be found the officer of the next lower grade who at that 
time shall be the senior in rank of all the officers of the said lower 
grade in all of the four arms hereinbefore specified ; if two or more offi- 
cers of different arms shall be found to have equal seniority in rank in 
said lower grade, the officer having the longest commissioned service 
shall be regarded as the senior, and, this failing to decide, the question 
shall be decided by lot: And provided further, That if under the o — 
tion of the foregoing provisions of this section the number of 7 
returned to any particular arm of the service shall at any time exceed 
the number authorized by law for any grade in such arm, promotion to 
Such grade shall cease until the number of officers therein shall have 
been reduced below the number authorized by law: Provided Juure, 
That retired officers under assignment to active du who have or 
shall bave, as such officers, been continuously under assignment to such 
anty for 10 years or more, and who have or shall have rendered ex- 
ceptionally valuable seryice during that period, may, in the discretion 


My recollec- 


of the President and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
be advanced on the retired list to the grades, not above that of major, 
that they would have attained in due course of promotion, respectively. 
if they had remained on the active list; and for the purposes of this 
roviso any officer retired before the separation of the 
rom the rded as havin 


to be recommissioned as captains of 
Infantry immediately after the junior officers of the same grade, whose 
total commissioned service equals or exceeds theirs, shall be trans- 
ferred forthwith to the places so prescribed for them on said list, and 
said captains shall not thereafter available for duty as captains in 
the Porto Rico Regiment: Provided further, That not exceeding one 
commissioned officer, of rank not higher than grade of captain, of each 
regiment of the National Guard or major portion of a regiment shall 
be detailed each year for instruction in the various service schools 
maintained for instruction of officers of the Regular Army, and that 
while under such instruction shall receive the same pay and allowances 
of officers of the Regular Army. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following committee 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 21, line 24, after the word law,“ insert the words “ other than 
this act.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAY. Also the following committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 22, line 8, strike out the word “senior” and insert, after the 
word “ officers,” in same line, the words “ who shall be the senior in 
rank of those.” Eg 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAY. Page 23, line 14, strike out the word “ten” and 
insert the word “ eight.” 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman permit a suggestion? I 
want to call his attention to a little matter. The last amend- 
ment the gentleman submitted, as I heard it, in line 8, page 22, 
reads, senior in rank to those”; the word “officer ” following 
in the same line should read “ officers.” 

Mr. HAY. It should be to those officers. 

Mr. KAHN. ‘Then the gentleman desires to add the letter 
s“ to the word “officer”? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, that will be done. 

There was no objection. . 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I haye an amendment to strike out 
the word “ten” and insert the word “eight” in line 14, com- 
mittee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

3 page 23, line 14, by striking out ten“ and inserting 
“ eight.” 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the 
following amendment as a substitute for the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. Chairman, I should like to be recog- 
nized. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I will yield to the gentleman at any 
time; I merely want to keep the proper order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CHIPERFIELD: Page 23, line 12, strike 
out lines 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, and in line 24 
the words “ Field Artillery,” and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“ Provided further, That retired officers under assignment to active 
duty who have, or shall bave, as such officers, been continuously under 
ass! oh to such duty for three years or more, and who have, or 
shall have, rendered exceptionally valuable service during that lod 
or duri thelr service on the active list, may, in the discretion of 
the President and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
be advanced on the retired list to the grades, not above major, that 
they would have attained in due course of promotion, respectively, if 
they had remained on the active list for a period beyond the date of 
their retirement equal to the total amount of time during which each 
of them, at the time of such advancement, had been detailed on active 
duty since retirement; and for the purposes of this proviso any officer 
of Artillery retired before the separation of the Field Artillery from 
the Coast Artillery shall be regarded as haying belonged to the Field 
Artillery.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kansas desire 
recognition on this amendment? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I would be very glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Kansas, if he desires it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kansas desire 
recognition? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; it was for the purpose of offering an- 
other amendment to perfect the section, and after that I desire 
to be recognized if the gentleman from Illinois is agreeable. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois desire 
to discuss the amendment? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I would be very glad to yield to Mr. 
AntHony. I merely wanted to save the order of amendment. 

Mr, ANTHONY. I would like to ask the gentleman how 
much time he expects to occupy? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD, I should not occupy over five minutes 
under the rule. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I would be very glad for the gentleman to 
proceed now. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to take 
precedence of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. AnrHony] in 
any way, for as a member of the committee he is entitled to 
recognition. 

I desire to urge this amendment as appealing to the reason 
and fairness of this House, and not merely to clamor for its 
adoption. It seems to me that it commends itself to the judg- 
ment of members of this committee, and also to the honor- 
able chairman of this committee. 

The object and purpose of the language used in this section 
of the bill between lines 12 and 24 is evidently for the pur- 
pose of obtaining and attracting the service of retired officers 
for active duty and to enable the Army to bring to its aid 
the services of these retired officers. 

However, it seems to me this bill fails of its purpose to fairly 
do this for this reason, and I will give a concrete illustration 
of what I have in mind in a minute. It fails of its purpose 
because it simply authorizes the appointing power—in this case 
the President—to take into consideration the services of a 
retired officer for a period of 10 years—or 8 years if the 
amendment prevails—that he has performed after his retire- 
ment and closes the door to and forbids a consideration of his 
Services, no matter how valuable and distinguished they may 
have been while he was upon the active list. 

Although he may have served the greater part of the time 
that would be required to be served to enable him to have a 
promotion and is for some reason retired a brief time before 
that time arrives, he must be put precisely upon the same 
terms as the officer who served but a few months actively and 
then was retired, and who immediately after was detailed to 
active duty. 

Now, let me give a concrete illustration. 

We will suppose that Jones and Smith were both commis- 
sioned lieutenants of Infantry in July, 1892. 

Jones is retired as a second lieutenant in June, 1903, and 
detailed for active duty in July, 1906. He would be eligible 
under this bill for appointment as major in 1916 after 1 year’s 
active service and 10 years’ duty on the retired list. 

Now, let us take the case of Smith who is commissioned at 
the same time. He is promoted to first lieutenant in 1898, 
is promoted to captain in 1908, he is retired as captain seven 
years after, in 1915. He is detailed for active duty in July, 
1915, and he would be eligible for appointment as major in 
1925. 

Now, the situation is this: Jones, after active service of 1 
year and 10 years on the retired list, but detailed to active duty, 
would be eligible for appointment as major, while Smith, after 
an active service of 23 years, would still require 10 years’ active 
detail on the retired list, or 38 years, as against the 11 years of 
the other officer. 

In other words, the officer with the longer service loses all the 
benefit of his active service, and when put on the retired list, 
although detailed to active duty, has no advantage over the 
ether officer with practically no active service. 

Now, under ‘the amendment of the bill that has been offered 
as a substitute, it simply means that each of these men would 
have a right to have taken into consideration their ‘service, 
both active and while refired, and it means one would be 
eligible to appointment as major after 234 years and the other 
im 26 years. 

The purpose of it is simply this, gentlemen: It equalizes the 
services of the men and takes into consideration what each has 


accomplished, and it says that the appointing power may not- 


only consider their term of service and the manner in which 
it was performed but also the further question of performance of 
duty while they were retired and on active duty. 

Thus the officer who has been retired after long years of 
service will have the benefit of his active service as well as the 
benefit of his service while retired. 

I do not wish to clamor for this amendment nor weary the 
House with a lengthy presentation of it, but it simply looks to 
me to be an act of ordinary justice to the different men, and 
allows each to stand upon his merits as to active service and 
honorable service while upon the retired list. 


I sincerely hope the chairman of this committee and the com- 
mittee itself will see that the proposed substitute is a fair 
measure, because it does injustice to no man and it does equal 
justice to all. 

It does not put the man who has had that long service and 
who was not so fortunate as to be so speedily detailed to active 
duty upon the same plane as the officer with the much shorter 
service, and it does equal fairness to all. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I think the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois ought not to be adopted, because it 
would create an invidious distinction between the officers on the 
retired list. This provision is intended to take care of certain 
officers on the retired list who have rendered distinguished serv- 
ice. Now, if you are going back and take the services of some 
man on the retired list rendered when he was on the active list 
and add that to this, you are not doing what the provision of 
the bill proposes to do, and that is to give an inducement to men 
on the retired list to postpone active duty. Therefore I hope 
the amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Will the distinguished gentleman yield 
for a question. 

Mr. HAY. Yes: 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Perhaps you will observe by the terms 
of the amendment that it only applies to those officers who have 
also rendered distinguished and exceptional services while they 
were on the active list of the Army, and it gives them the bene- 
fit of that service. 

The amendment also allows consideration for their services as 
officers on the retired list, or, in other words, when they are 
detailed to active duty. 

Mr. HAY. I realize what the gentleman says, but, as I say, 
you are giving to the men on the retired list who have had dis- 
tinguished service on the active list a benefit which you do not 
give other men on the retired list. Now, the purpose of this 
amendment is to induce men on the retired list 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I quite agree with your statement. 

Mr. HAY. And also cutting down the time to three years. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD, Let me ask your opinion of this, if 
you will yield just a moment further, and then I will not press 
for further answer. 

Suppose an officer has served in the Army until he would 
almost be entitled to his appointment, say, as a major, and for 
some reason for which he is not responsible, he is retired; and 
suppose another officer was commissioned second lieutenant and 
retired a year after; now, then, when those officers are detailed 
to active duty it requires precisely the same time for both to be 
eligible to the appointment of a grade not higher than major, 
does it not? 

Mr. HAY. No; the man who was put on the retired list as 
second lieutenant never could reach the rank of major. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Let us say that he has been appointed 
to the place where he could have the benefit of the promotion. 

Mr. HAY. He could not. When a man goes on the retired 
list he can not be promoted. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Except after he has been, under the 
provisions of your bill, detailed to active duty for a period of 10 
years, then he is eligible—or eight years, with your amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Now, then, you do away with and 
forget absolutely, so far as promotion is concerned, the long 
years of honorable service of the first officer, and you put the 
man with no considerable service precisely upon the same basis 
as he. 

Mr. HAY. Oh, no; we do not do that at all. We do not give 
him any promotion until he has rendered the service. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Until he has rendered 10 years. But 
in one case when he is detailed for active duty he may have 
many years of service, and in the other case but one year, and 
they have the same promotion. It seems to me manifestly 
unfair. 


Mr. HAY. Im any event, under this provision he can not be 
promoted beyond the rank of major. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. The evil I want to have corrected by 
this amendment is this: An officer may have had a total service 
of only one or two years actively, and then retired, and another 
officer may have a service of 10 or 15 years actively, with dis- 
tinguished and honorable service, and is then retired, and they 
stand precisely upon the same basis as far as their eligibility 
to this appointment is concerned. 

Mr. HAY. I would call the attention of the gentleman to 
the fact that only a man who is a captain on the retired list 
can get the benefit of this provision. Now, the second lieuten- 
ant or first lieutenant can not. Only a captain can get the bene- 
fit of the provision in the bill. 
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Mr, CHIPERFIBLD. I take sharp issue with the gentleman 
there, as I construe this bill. Any commissioned officer on the 
retired list is eligible to promotion under its terms. Now, if I 
am in error, I certainly will thank the gentleman to correct me. 

Mr, CRAGO. I can give the gentleman a little explanation 
of it if he desires it. I want to ask one question: Do you un- 
derstand the men we are seeking to provide for in this amend- 
ment are doing active duty now? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. It would not have to be necessary. 

Mr. CRAGO. That is the whole purpose of this, I will say 
to the gentleman, namely, to take care of the men on the re- 
tired list by reason of some disability over which they have no 
control, and who are rendering exceptional service to the Gov- 
ernment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAY. I ask that the gentlemen have more time if they 
desire it. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I just want to have the point settled. 
Would not this bill apply in the future just the same as it 
does to officers now on the active list and who may be subse- 
quently retired? 

Mr. CRAGO. It would. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. But somewhere now—— 

Mr. CRAGO. Any officer who has been retired and who has 
done eight years’ continuous active service for his country 
under that retired rank can take advantage of this in the future. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Tell me, if you will be kind enough, 
why should an officer with many years of good service to his 
credit lose the benefit of those years of service and be put on 
the same plane as an officer of only a few years’ service? 

Mr. CRAGO. He is not understood to be. He will get just 
what he is entitled to. We are adding to the men on the retired 
list, who have been on active duty for eight years on the retired 
list, and who have been rendering such valuable service that 
they have been particularly mentioned on account of that service. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Let us not consider the question of 
eligibility with reference to the grade, but suppose a captain was 
serving, for purposes of illustration, for eight years of the time 
that would eventually have entitled him to a majority ; and sup- 
pose another captain had served only a few days and each was 
retired. Should not the time that the first officer had rendered 
faithful and distinguished service, added to the active service, 
while on the retired list make for his promotion after he has 
been restored to active duty? 

Mr. CRAGO. I will say to the gentleman that this provision 
applies only to men who are on the retired list and who to-day 
are doing active service. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. To be sure; but I am referring to all 
the cases that the bill will affect, just as in the case that the 
gentleman cites. 

Mr CRAGO. In this bill the application is made to the man 
who is now serving on active duty for the country. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I do not catch the point which the 
gentleman is making. Take, in one instance, a man who has 
not quite served the time that will entitle him to promotion, 
although he had served nearly the entire period that would 
entitle him to promotion, but if he were retired at the time 
when he was almost entitled to his promotion, he would have 
to serve 10 years more as a retired officer before he could be 
appointed and confirmed by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and manifestly it is unfair, and it is these in- 
justices that are bringing promotions in the Army into discredit. 
The officer ought to have the benefit of all the duty both on 
the active and the retired lists he has performed. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Of course you do not measure the 
value of the service rendered by an officer on the active list 
by the time he serves? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Ves. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. So that a man who had been in 
active service only a year, and in that year he might have made 
some great sacrifice that would necessitate his being put on the 
retired list, and which would be equivalent to many years of 
active duty, and 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Why do you deny the possibility of 
great sacrifice to the man with the long service and only give 
it to the man with the short service? You say the officer with 
the much longer service must serve 10 years while on the re- 
tired list before receiving the benefit of this act. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. They both begin on even con- 
ditions. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Do you think that is right? 
certainly, I do not. 

Mr. GREENE of veces I do, under the circumstances. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has 


Most 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order, unless 
somebody wants to continue the discussion further, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. One moment. Does the amendment of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] go to the section that 
is proposed to be stricken out? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It goes to the entire section. 

Mr. HAY, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Kansas to let me perfect the amendment by offering an 
amendment, and then I will yield to him. The question now 
is, as I understand, Mr: Chairman, on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is this way: The amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois proposes to strike out the entire para- 
graph here. The amendment of the gentleman from Virginia, 
perfecting that paragraph, should be voted on first, and then the 
Chair will put the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois. The question is on the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLAY- 
DEN] desire time? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes, Mr. Chairman. It is so long a time 
since I was retired from service on this honorable Committee on 
Military Affairs that I am very slow in catching on, but a num- 
ber of remarks were uttered here this afternoon which indicate 
to me that behind -this phrasing there is an intent to pass per- 
sonal legislation. I do not believe in it. I believe that when 
we provide laws for retirement and laws for promotion and laws 
for recognition of distinguished service they ought to be general 
in their application. 

I would like to ask some of the gentlemen interested in this 
particular matter how many men there are that they are now 
seeking to provide for? I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Craco] who it is that he is seeking to protect 
or advance in this legislation? 

Mr. CRAGO. I am very glad that the gentleman asked that 
question, and if I have time I am perfectly willing to make this 
short statement. It was a matter that was brought to the atten- 
tion of the committee in this way: We had a young man in the 
Tenth Pennsylvania who served as an enlisted man. He was 
a newspaper reporter. He served in the Philippines and came 
back with the regiment and took an examination for promotion 
as second lieutenant in the Regular Army. When he was ad- 
vanced to first lieutenant he had attracted the attention of he 
Army by his work in the department, but, unfortunately, in the 
course of a maneuver he was thrown from his horse and the 
drum of his ear was injured. He was retired as a first lieu- 
tenant. He was immediately detailed to the recruiting service, 
and for two full terms of recruiting duty he has served in the 
city of Chicago and has received special mention from the War 
Department by reason of his efficiency in that service. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. May F ask the gentleman a question in my 
time? [Laughter.] 

Mr. CRAGO, Yes; surely. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Is he not drawing full pay, as though he 
were on the active list? 

Mr. CRAGO. I presume he is drawing the pay of first lieu- 
tenant. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. He is drawing the pay of the rank that he 
has. That is the law, is it not? 

Mr. CRAGO. He has furnished, according to the statistics 
of the War Department, a sixth of all the recruits of the Army 
in the last few years. He hus furnished the largest per cent of 
the men authorized the other day, and I noticed an editorial 
in one of the papers commending him. He is doing the duty 
ordinarily performed by a captain or a major. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman’s statement is absolutely. il- 
Tuminating, but a trifle too long, because I have only 5 minutes. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. CRAGO. I will ask for time in my own right a little 
later. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. 
for one man. 

Mr. CRAGO. Not necessarily. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Oh, yes. It is made to appear general in 
terms, to make it more seductive; but in fact it is for one man 
only. Now, that young man is drawing pretty good pay—three- 
fourths pay of a first lieutenant on the retired list, and when 
doing active service the full, or active, pay of his rank. 

Mr. CRAGO. And he has performed the duties of a captain 
or major at full pay. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Then he is drawing full pay. While he is 
detailed to an active officer’s duty he is drawing the full pay. 


It is precisely as I thought. It is legislation 
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Mr. CRAGO, Of a first lieutenant. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. Of the rank that he held, of course—not the 
rank of a major general or the rank of a sergeant, but the rank 
that he held. 

Mr. CRAGO. And he is performing the duty of a captain ora 
major. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. My impression is that not only should the 
amendment be rejected, but that the whole paragraph should be 
knocked out. 

Mr. HAY. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN] says 
he has just retired from this committee. I can remember when 
he served on the committee with me, and I can remember when 
he favored just such a proposition as this. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SLAYDEN., I apologize, if I did. 

Mr. HAY. I do not think there is anything wrong about tak- 
ing care of a man who deserves it, and I think this is a deserving 
case. I want to say in explanation that I was wrong and the 
gentleman from Illinois was right when he stated that the ofii- 
cers on the retired list provided for in this section could be pro- 
noted from second lieutenant up to captain or major. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. CHIPERFIELD] to strike out the lines 
indicated and insert the language contained in his substitute. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 23, line 16, after the word “ period,” 
insert the following: “ shall ye such period counted in computing 
their length of service.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAY, I offer the following committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 24, line 11, strike out the word “ grade“ 
and insert the word “ that.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 24, 
insert the following: “ out o 
the purpose.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, to come in at 
the end of the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


At the end of section 11 insert: 

“ Provided, That the President may, after ascertaining that they are 
qualified and fitted for service, both as to age and military fitness, re- 
commission officers who have heretofore held a commission in the 
Regular Army.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the 
gentleman from Virginia what is the purpose of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HAY. I will state to the gentleman that this amend- 
ment was drawn for two reasons. One is to have men who 
have resigned from the Army restored, if the President sees 
fit to do it, after requiring that they take the proper examina- 
tion to show their fitness. The other reason is to relieve this 
House of constant applications for the restoration to the Army 
of officers who have resigned. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In listening to the reading of the amend- 
ment I noticed the word “ age,” and the query arose in my mind 
whether it would permit the restoration to the service for de- 
tail to colleges and the National Guard of those who had retired 
by reason of age. 

Mr. HAY. We have now in the law a provision which per- 
mits men who have been retired for disability, upon their own 
application, to be examined again and restored to the Army 
if they stand the proper examination and if they are not too old. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But this amendment will not cover those 
who retire on account of age and who still wish to perform duty 
by assignment to the National Guard or to military schools. 

Mr. HAY. Those who retire for age are not generally de- 
tailed for such service. They are 64 years of age when they 
are retired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then the gentleman does not propose to 
provide for retired officers of that character performing the 


line 16, after the word “ receive,” 
any National Guard funds available for 


work of instruction to the National Guard and in military 
schools by detailing officers who have been retired on account 
of age? 

Mr. HAY. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why should not officers retired for age be 
permitted to do this work of instruction at colleges and military 
schools? 

Mr. HAY. They do it now, some few of them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Officers who have been retired on account 
of age? t 

Mr. HAY. Some, but very few, because when a man retires 
on account of age he has reached the age of 64. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I will say to the gentleman that I know 
of one or two officers retired for age who are serving in col- 
leges. 

Mr. HAY. Yes; but this amendment is applicable to young 
officers who have resigned for the purpose of going into busi- 
ness, but who in time of emergency or in time of war might 
want to come back or who may want to come back at any 
time, 

Mr. STAFFORD. This will also cover those men who have 
been connected with the Ordnance Department who have re- 
signed because of the allurements offered by private establish- 
ments, 

Mr. HAY. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. SLEMP. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HAY. Certainly. 

Mr. SLEMP. What rank will such an officer take when he 
comes back? 

Mr. HAY. The rank he held when he went out. 

Mr. SLEMP, Would or would he not be entitled to the pro- 
motion that he would have received if he had remained in the 
service? 

Mr. HAY. I do not think so. I do not think a man who 
goes out of the service and stays out for seven or eight years 
ought to come back and take the rank which he might have 
attained if he had remained in the service. 


Mr. SLEMP. Would this amendment involve that sort of 
promotion? 
Mr. HAY. It does not involve it. It leaves that in the 


discretion of the President. 

Mr. KAHN. As I understand it, the purpose of the amend- 
ment is to provide by law for the readmission to the Army of 
officers who have gone out for some reason or other. At the 
present time the Committee on Military Affairs has before it a 
large number of private bills, for this individual and that indi- 
vidual, and if this amendment is adopted it will not be neces- 
sary hereafter to introduce special bills for any individual, 
He can go to the War Department and get his rights. 

Mr. HAY. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, we have a great many private 
bills at different times, as suggested by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kaun], for the réstoration of officers to the 
Army where they have resigned or gone on the retired list, or 
something else has happened. I think it is quite wise, where 
we are making considerable increase in the officers of the 
Army, and where we may need the services of anyone who is 
perfectly competent and has had training, to authorize the 
President to reinstate these men upon their own application. 
I am not quite sure of the effect of the amendment, however, 
and I do not suppose the gentleman from Virginia is. 

Mr. HAY. The amendment was drawn and handed to me 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] on the floor. 

Mr. MANN. It is one of those things that I think we are 
all fairly well in accord upon—the general purpose to be ac- 
complished. I am not quite sure what the effect will be as to 
the age limit at which men may be restored. 

Mr. HAY. I think it ought to be safeguarded. 

Mr. MANN. I am not sure but that it is safeguarded so 
far now that no one can get in. [Laughter,] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The amendment was considered and agreed to. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, and I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 15 minutes 
in explanation of it, because it is an important part of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will suggest that the amend- 
ment be first reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendments by Mr. ANTHONY: 

Page 21, line 15, strike out “all of the said four arms combined“ 
and rt in lieu thereof the words “the whole Army.” 

Fage 21, on line 21, to include line 2, paze 22; 

Strike out the words “and the total number of officers hereby au- 
thorized for each de in each of said arms on said list shall be in the 
pro on borne by the number of officers now authorized by law for 
such grade and arm to the total number of officers now authorized by 
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law other than this act for the corresponding grade in all of the said 
arms combined, exclusive of the extra and additional officers herein- 
ore ed and excluded.” 
——.— „ line 16, to page 23, line 5: 
Strike out entire proviso beginning “ That after the 5 5 


to include “decided by lot.“ and insert in lien thereof: 
to fill any original or subsequent vacancy in the list of ietechen 9 
shall be made in such manner as shall tend most effectively to equalize 
3 in the Cavalry, Field Artillery, Coast ery, and Infantry, 
. performed b 

officer of onl ee of the four arms above specified, the detail shall be 
made from t ticular arm, but in such manner and from such 
grads as shall 57 tend to defeat the intent of 8 proviso, which is 

utilize the detached-officers list as a means of equalizing promotion 
— the four arms above fied in so far as this may be done without 

pe abl to military efficiency: acres further, Foray nothing in this 

ion shall be so construed as to ce any officer below the grade 
he now occupies or to change the relative position of any officer on 
the lineal list of his own arm or to t er any officer from his own 
arm to another arm of the service or to separate any officer from the 
98 service.” 

23, line 5, after the word further,“ strike out all up to line 

12 ae nsert: “That if under the operation of the 3 provi- 
sions of this section the number of officers — * grade o arm of 
the service shall at any time exceed the auth thorized AA law 
for such ge in such arm, promotion to See aoe: grade in such arm shall 
close until the number of * therein shall have been reduced below 
the number authorized by law.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas, and the gentleman from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent that he may proceed for not exceeding 
15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, this section of the bill is one 
that provides for nine hundred and some odd additional officers 
who shall be detached from the four branches of the service for 
the purpose of providing a sufficient number of officers to train 
the increased National Guard we are creating by this bill und 


to furnish officers for instruction. in the various institutions of 


learning which have military organizations. 

Now, it is proposed that we shall make use of these 900 extra 
officers when they are detached for the purpose of remedying 
an evil which exists in the Army to-day in reference to the in- 
equalities of promotion in past years, and inequalities of pro- 
motion which will be further accentuated if the provisions of 
the present bill are enacted into law. 

When the matter came before the committee nearly every 
Member admitted that the language it was necessary to use to 
frame an amendment which would provide a fair equalization 
was so technical that none of us thoroughly understood it. It 
was decided to pass the matter up until it came before the 
House. In the meantime the War Department has been work- 
ing on some fair solution of the problem of helping equalize 
by means of this provision and the Secretary of War on Satur- 
day sent to the Military Committee the substance of the 
amendment which I have offered and which has been read 
from the desk and which will go far toward remedying the in- 
equalities which I have spoken of. 

Now, this chart is not an infernal machine, although it looks 
like one. I am going to use it to try and illustrate in a simple 


manner just where the inequalities exist it is proposed to 


remedy. 

This represents the proposed detached list of officers, such as 
We are going to create, and I am going to explain to you how 
the War Department desires to use it. The evils that we want 
try and remove are due to the fact that in the four branches 
of the service at present inequalities of promotion exist, as 
shown by these tacks in the diagram. For instance, yellow 
represents Cuvalry, the blue Infantry, the light red the Field 
Artillery, and the dark red the Coust Artillery. 

These varying ratios illustrate, for instance, the condition 
existing in the Cavalry arm of the service, where the officers 
above captain, major, lieutenant colonel, and colonel, taking it 
over a series of years, say back 25 years, due entirely to in- 
equalities of legislation, not the fault of the officers themselves, 
that the Cavalry arm, which is now in such demand on the 
Mexican border, are 6 years or more behind in promotion 
as compared with the officers of the Coast Artillery which 
have had exactly the same length ef service. It means that 
cadets graduated from the Military Academy 25 years ago went 
into the Army with the same edueation. the same ability, and 
that these men, who happened to get into the Cavalry, are 6 
years behind the cadets of the same class who went into the 
Coast Artillery. Some of the Cavalry officers are still majors, 
while their brother eadets who went into the Coast Artillery 
are now lieutenant colonels and colonels, and all due to the 
fuct that one branch has been expanded by legislation faster 
than the other. 

The Infantry is in nearly as bad a condition for the same 
renson. ‘The officers of the Infantry are five years behind the 


Coast artiilery of the same length of service. The officers of 


the Field Artillery are two years behind the Coast Artillery. 
Now, take these series of ranks above, and this illustrates the 
percentage of the increased promotion which will result, due to 
the increase of the various arms which are made in this bill. 
For instance, we provide a total of 108 batteries of Field Ar- 
tillery, an increase of 150 per cent in that branch, and we make 
an increase of 52 companies of Coast Artillery, giving an in- 
crease of about 35 per cent in that branch. And the Infantry 
gets an increase of 333 per cent, while the Cavalry gets none 
at all in this bill and consequently no legislative promotion for 
its officers. That means that the senior officers of those three 
branches—Field Artillery, Coast Artillery, and Infantry—will 
be boosted substantially beyond the rank now held by their 
more unfortunate brethren of the Cavalry. The average Coast 
Artillery promotion would be 374 per cent over his brother in 
the Cavalry; and in the Field Artillery, which branch we have 
yastly increased in this bill, there will be an advantage of 150 
per cent over his less favored brother of the Cavalry and almost 
as great a boost over his equally unfortunate brother of the 


| Infantry. 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. Just what does the gentleman mean by a 
“boost” of 150 per cent? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It means an average increase of promotion. 
That also illustrates the amount of increase which has been 
made in the branch by this bill, and every increase in any 
branch of the service made by Congress shoves every officer 
in that branch just that much further up toward the top in the 
promotion which follows. 

Mr. SHERLBY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLBEY. Does the gentleman consider these Cavalry 
officers are injured by virtue of the promotion of men in other 
branches of the service? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Absolutely injured by giving one set of 
officers an advantage of legislation not shared by others. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Does he not simply mean that they do not 
ae because their corps is not increased, what the other people 
ge 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Where is the injury about that? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The injury is that you deny them that 
equality of opportunity that we ought to afford to every man 
who enters the United States Army or its service. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Is not this the situation: That it so happens 
that there is more need for one branch of the service and as a 
result of that men go up faster; but is that any reason why you 
should undertake to help the other braneh? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Just the same as it would be unfair to give 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHerrey], with his great 
ability, one-third of the salary that is given to some of us who 
perform a much less service. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But that is not what is occurring. The 
gentleman is not showing a situation whereby the Cavalry officer 
is penalized; he is simply showing a situation where tlere is 
not enough increase in the Cavalry to grant these promotions. 

Mr. ANTHONY. So that his brother officers, many of them, 
draw mueh more pay and have much more allowance and have 
increased rank, 

Mr. SHERLEY. But we are not concerned primarily in what 
an individual draws in pay. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Oh, yes; we are. 

Mr. SHERLEY. We are concerned in what he does. 

Mr. ANTHONY. We are coneerned in absolute justice to 
these men. 

Mr. SHERLEY. But the justice lies in the fact that one 
man has under him a certain number of men which gives him 
a certain rank, and if the Cavalry have not enough men to 
make that rank, that does not matter. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The Cavalry man would perform exactly the 
same service if he had the opportunity. These more fortunate 
gentlemen in the Field Artillery are favored by reason of for- 
tunate legislation, not through any merit of their own. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Les. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is it possible for a man in the Cavalry to be 
transferred to the Coast Artillery? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is not possible for him to be transferred, 
for instance, to the Field Artillery by the provisions of this bill 
if he were above the grade of lieutenant, and it would not be 
further permitted under the provisions of this amendment. It 
is not the intention of this amendment to transfer from one 
branch of the service to another, although I think that up to 
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the grade of field officer it is entirely feasible to interchange 
officers among the various branches of the service. 

Mr. MADDEN. In the present circumstances the man in the 
Field Artillery would have 150 opportunities for promotion to 
1 in the Cavalry? 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is the percentage of increase of the 
Field Artillery in the bill under consideration. He would have 
about that much advantage over a Cavalry man who started 
even with him 20 or 30 years ago, whatever it may be. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, let me see if I get the idea. 
Does that mean that in a service of 15 years a Cavalry man 
would only get as far as a Field Artillery man would get in 10 
years? Is that the idea? : 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is exactly it. Even the ratio is 
greater than the gentleman states, if the proposed inequality is 
maintained. For instance, a man who left West Point 15 years 
ago—I think, in 1900—may be now a captain of the Cavalry, 
while his classmate who went into the Coast Artillery is gen- 
erally a major and frequently a lieutenant colonel. 

Mr. GARDNER. I entirely sympathize with the purpose of 
the amendment, but I do not quite understand it yet. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will say to the gentleman that I have not 
yet developed my argument to show the way in which we are 
going to use this detached list of 900 extra officers to partially 
remedy this distressing situation. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, 
along the line of what he just said, I desire to say that in 1901, 
the year he speaks of, a young man went from Albany into the 
Cavalry and has been in the service ever since. As a matter of 
fact, he entered the academy in 1897, and he is only a lieutenant 
of Cavalry. That is still worse than what the gentleman said, 
but I wanted to present the injustice of that proposition in a 
concrete case. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. In partial reply to the statement 
made by the gentleman from Kentucky, suppose a Cavalry 
officer graduated 20 years ago and had now attained the rank 
of major-—— 

Mr. ANTHONY. I fear it would not be possible 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. And say he would be upon the 
field of action and be joined to another branch of troops com- 
manded by a man who graduated 15 years ago who is a colonel, 
Who would be in command? 

Mr. ANTHONY. He would be dominated by a man who 
graduated years after and his junior by years of service and 
experience. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
or efficiency in that thing? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Was not just the converse true many years 
ago in regard to the Cavalry? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not know. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Possibly it was; but what we want to avoid 
is the possibility of a recurrence of such a condition. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is it possible to have a single list? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The gentleman has struck it. That is the 
ideal solution of the question. Until we can get the single list, 
which, I am informed, is the system adopted by France and by 
Germany up to the grade of field officer; after that it is selec- 
tion; but until we can go that far I think we will have to adopt 
temporarily 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does the gentleman intend to discuss 
the single-list idea? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Because of the fact that it brought in so 
many complicated questions it was not deemed advisable by 
some of the committee to encumber the bill with it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But does the gentleman himself intend 
to discuss it? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No. I will not be able to do so. Now, in 
this list of 900 extra officers which we have created the pending 
amendment authorizes the Secretary of War to make such use 
of them as he shall deem wise to bring about an equitable 
equalization of promotions in the different branches of the 
service as far as possible. We do not go to the point of exactly 
telling him how to do that, because there are some intricate 
individual situations to deal with, but we simply declare it to 
be the policy of Congress that he shall use this list of detached 
officers to remedy this condition as far as possible and leave 
it to his sense of justice to work out the method of so doing. 
I believe, and you can safely say that 90 per cent of the officers 
of all branches of the service believe, in the justice of equaliza- 
tion, and the only thing is for Congress to adopt some method 
of working it out. That suggested by the gentleman from New 
York would be the real way to reach the trouble if we could 
work it out, but in the absence of that I am asking the com- 


Is there any possible consistency 


mittee to adopt the recommendation of the Secretary of War as 
made to our committee on Saturday and whose language I am 
incorporating in this amendment. Of these 900 extra officers 
under this system of detailing them, the Cavalry would largely 
be the first oflicers to be detached in making up this list until 
we brought them up level with the promotion conditions in the 
Infantry. Then by increasing the list further and by the re- 
details which would follow we would endeavor to bring the 
Infantry up to the level of promotions in the Field Artillery, 
and then in further carrying out the idea we would bring up 
the Field Artillery to the level of the Coast Artillery until they 
are all materially equalized, although it would be impossible to 
ee | about an absolute equity of promotion by the means at 
and. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will not the practical effect of this arrange- 
ment, if worked out, be that a major may perhaps command 
a company or conceivably a lieutenant colonel command a 
company, or troop, as the case may be? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; I think not. I will say to the gentle- 
man that the extra officers created by this paragraph will not 
be used for the purpose of commanding troops. These officers 
will be used for the purpose of instructing the National Guard 
and detailed on recruiting duty and to educational institutions. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Would not the result of what the gentle- 
man seeks give to a branch of the service a great deal more 
detached service than it would to the other branches, and 
would it not follow therefore that the department might be 
embarrassed in having to send cavalry officers for work or 
serving upon boards where there should be other representa- 
tives from other branches of the service, and does the gentle- 
man not in curing one evil create another? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The argument of the gentlemen would be 
correct if that is the only situation we were going to be con- 
fronted with, but what the gentleman says accentuates also 
that in increasing the Field Artillery, as provided in the bill, 
there will be ten times the vacancies in that branch to be 
filled from the bottom just the same as any vacancies made 
in the Cavalry in equalizing promotions by use of the detached 
officers’ list would also have to be filled in by new appointments 
in the lowest grades, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I would ask unanimous consent that I may 
have 10 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CURRY. I would like to ask why there is not one 
officers’ roll in the Army, the same as there is in the Navy 
why there are so many rolls. In the Navy they have one 
officers’ roll for promotion. Why have they not the same in 
the Army? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I can not say why they have not, but they 
simply have not. 

Mr. CURRY. Would it not be the easiest way to reach this? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It undoubtedly would, up to the grade of 
major. But I think the ideal solution would be promotion by 
selection above the grade of major on the merit system, and 
that we have not got. 

Mr. KEATING, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will be very glad to do so. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman has said that this single- 
list system would be the correct system. If it is a correct sys- 
tem, why does not the gentleman offer it here and let us vote 
on it? What is the influence that prevents Congress from 
adopting this ideal system at this time? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The objection to it is on account of the 
great number of individual cases, or constructive cases, that 
would have to be considered in framing the bill. In the report 
that was made to the committee at my request there were over 
100 closely typewritten pages relisting the officers which would 
all have to be incorporated in a bill. And we threw up our 
hands. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Is not also another reason why 
you did not consider the advisability, that the information 
given to the committee was that the different lines of the serv- 
ice required such additional information and duties that it 
would be injurious to the service to transfer these men at this 
time? 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is exactly the position some of the 
officials at the department take. 

Mr. SLEMP. If there is a vacancy in the position of a 
captain and a lieutenant is to be appointed, how would he 
under your system be selected? 

Mr. ANTHONY. All from the bottom. Men are promoted 
and vacancies are filled from the bottom. 
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Mr. SLEMP. Does the length of service of the various lieu- 
tenants eligible to fill the vacancy have anything to do with 
the selection? 

Mr. ANTHONY. They go according to their position on the 
list—according to the dates of their commission, and not ac- 
cording to the length of service. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As to these men that come out of West 
Point, ure they entitled to choose as to whether they shall go 
into the Cavalry, the Coast Artillery, or any other branch of 
the service? 

Mr, ANTHONY, I understand a certain portion of the high- 
est ranking men—that is, those who have shown the greatest 
proficiency in mathematics—are assigned to the Engineers. 
After that they are allowed more or less to express their pref- 
erences. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And your theory is that if a graduate at 
West Point expresses preferences for the Cavalry he ought to 
be artificially boosted a little bit, because in the line of promo- 
tion he is placed behind his comrades? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Congress has neglected the Cavalry in past 
years. All we ask is that an officer in the Cavalry be not 
penalized for serving in a branch of the service which we do 
not increase by legislation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Now let me ask you this: These officers 
of the Cavalry service are promoted as vacancies occur? 

Mr. ANTHONY. In their branch. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Then the result is that there are not as 
many vacancies occurring from year to year in the Cavalry 
as in the other branches? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The same percentage of vacancies occur 
froin natural causes probably, but here we are by wholesale 
legislation going to advance the Artillery branch vastly ahead 
of the other three branches, and this is simply a small effort to 
preserve some equality among officers of the same length of 
service and put them on a more equal footing. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is the number comparatively the same? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The different branches are officered propor- 
tionately about the same. 

Mr. TAGGART. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. TAGGART. It is the proportion of the officers mentioned 
in section 11, is it not? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is by use of the 900 extra officers which we 
create in that section that we wish to remove so far as possible 
this inequality which has crept into the service through the un- 
equal additions that have been made there purely by legislation. 

Mr, TAGGART. And your proposition is, regardless of what 
branch of the service a graduate of West Point may be assigned 
to, it has little or nothing to do with apportioning the men under 
section 11 of this bill? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Not so far as I can see. 

Mr. TILSON. What would the gentleman think of taking 
the so-called “ time“ plan and letting a man serve so many years 
in n grade and then promoting him, providing he takes and 
passes n certain examination? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The gentleman means that he should go to 
a certain grade after a certain number of years have passed? 

Mr. TILSON, Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is an adequate remedy for the situa- 
tion; but until we can get that my idea is to adopt the plan rec- 
ommended by the department. 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. KREIDER. I would like to know, as to these officers 
detached to this special service to teach the National Guard 
and to give instruction at the various colleges, whether the 
National Guard will be taught in cavalry, in infantry, field ar- 
tillery, and coast artillery, und drilled and practiced so as to 
become efficient in that service? 


Mr. ANTHONY. I think the gentleman can rest assured 
that the War Department will seek to adapt its instruction for 
all arms of the service in the National Guard, as far as possible, 
in proper proportion. 

Mr. KREIDER. I take it that a captain taken from the 


Cavalry is competent to teach in all the departments, 

Mr. ANTHONY. Absolutely. One of the ideas of this amend- 
ment is that a situation may arise for the detail of a Cavalry 
or Infantry officer where an Artillery officer is thought neces- 
sary. That situation is provided for by a clause in my amend- 
ment which enables the Secretary of War to select the man 
who is best adapted for the service he is expected to perform, 
and to select him from the proper arm, as the duty may require. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kansas yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky? 


ments of this act as to provisional ap 


the Marine Co: 


Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLET. If you do not disregard the special fitness 
of officers, you will not get the full benefit for the Cavalry that 
you seek, The only way to get equalization is to detail more 
Cavalry than any other branch, and that results in one of two 
things—either your amendment fails or it gives to the Cayalry 
practically a monopoly of detail—and that would tend to lead 
to favoritism by the General Staff such as has not been heard 
of before. 3 

Mr. ANTHONY. It would give a greater number of Cavalry 
officers on the detached list; but whenever it is necessary to 
detail a man from another branch of the service the Secretary 
of War is empowered to do that. This plan has the approval 
of the War Department, and is sent to the committee with the 
approval of the Secretary of War. I think it provides adequate 
relief for the evils which the gentleman knows to exist and 
which I know to exist. It does this in every grade, from that 
of second lieutenant to that of lieutenant colonel. Here, in a 
nutshell, is a statement of the case: 

In every grade from second lieutenant to lieutenant colonel 
the Cavalry and Infantry officers next for promotion to the 
respective grade above are now years behind their contempo- 
raries in either Artillery arm. This condition is due solely to 
legislation of recent years. 

If the vacancies created by the present bill are filled in the 
manner provided in sections 11 and 14, the two retarded arms 
will be even farther behind in 1919 than at present. The pro- 
visos at the bottom of page 22 and top of page 23, section 11, 
not only do not equalize promotion but effectively prevent 
equalization in the future. ~ 

The proposed amendment tends toward an equitable equaliza- 
tion.of promotion: 

(a) It does not deprive any Artillery officer of the rapid pro- 
motion he has enjoyed to date, or of liberal further advance- 
ment under the present bill. 

(b) It does not transfer any officer to an arm other than his 
own. 

(c) It does not change the relative positions of officers in 
their own arms, 

(d) It makes proper provision for details to the detached 
list from a special arm whenever such a course is necessary for 
the efficiency of the service. 

(e) It does injustice to no one while materially lessening 
a condition of hardship that would otherwise handicap the 
careers of several hundred officers. 

Those are the assertions of the board of officers that pre- 
pared the amendment, and I hope the House will adopt it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the “ayes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 56, noes 20. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. TILSON. It is a substitute for the section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Titson offers the following amendment: Strike out section 11 
and insert a new section, as follows: 

“Sec, 11. Subject to the examinations provided by law, the require- 


ntments, and the exceptions 


Provided by this act as to chaplains, dental surgeons, and officers of 


the Medical Corps, promotions among commissioned officers of the 
peeves aray all take place on e completion of the following 
0 ears o 


service as a commissioned officer of the United Stat 
to include service in the Regular Army, the Volunteers, the Navy, ant 

: Four years to the grade of first lieutenant, 12 years 
to the de of captain, 21 years to the grade of major, 26 years to 
the grade of lieutenant colonel, and 30 years to the grade of general: 
Provided, That officers of the Medical Corps shall be credited with 
four years’ constructive service for promotion to grades above that of 
captain : Provided further, That no credit shall be pres time lost throngh 
failure on examination for promotion or through sentence of a court- 
martial. Those now holding an anomalous position through failure 
on examination for promotion shall lose one year for each such fail- 
ure; those holding an anomalous position through sentence of a court- 
martial shall be given the constructive service of the officer whom 
ma now follow on the lineal list. Those hereafter failing on exami- 
nation for promotion shall lose one 7 55 for each such failure: 
Provided further, That rank in grade shall be according to total length 
of commissioned service, subject to the reduction for loss due to failure 
on examination for 77 8 tg or through sentence of a court-martial: 
Provided further, That the President may assign officers to com- 
mand and duties in such manner as the exigencies of the service de- 
mand, subject to the rules of nentorit provided by this act and the 
laws affecting detached service: Provided further, That hereafter all 


original appointments of commissioned officers of the Regular Army 


shall be to the grade of second lieutenant, except in the Medical Corps, 
Dental Corps, and chaplains, where original appointments shall be to 
the grade of first lieutenant; Provided further, That dental surgeons 
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shall not be 3 beyond the grade of captain, nor cha 
yond the grade of major: 5 rarene: That the o appoint: 
ments of officers of the Medi Corps, the Dental tal Corps, and o (ren e 
lains shall as p ard y aas vided ose second lieuten- 


155 TILSON, Mr. Chairman, this is the time plan,“ so 
called, the “ fixed-years-of-service plan.” Before beginning de- 
bate I would like to ask the chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs if he is going to move to rise at 5 o’clock? 

Mr. HAY. I shall not move to rise until we get through this 
section. 

Mr. 'TILSON. The gentleman desires to finish this section 
to-night? 

Mr. HAY. Yes, 

Mr. TILSON. I will say, Mr. Chairman, very briefly, that 
this amendment simply provides that a man shall serye four 
years as seeond lieutenant before he can be promoted to first 
lieutenant; that he must serve 12 years altogether before he 
can be a captain; that he must serve 21 years before he can be 
a major; that he must serve 26 years before he can be a lieu- 
tenant colonel and 30 years before he can be a colonel. This 
would cure all the existing defects, so far as promotion is con- 
cerned. Hereafter there would need be no occasion for fights 
between the different arms of the service, and I am quite sure 
the combined arms would be in better situation to fight the 
enemy. 

We have had this situation presented to the Committee on 
Military Affairs: We have had one arm of the service come to 
us, presenting their case and showing how necessary it was 
that their arm should be increased, incidentally giving them a 
considerable promotion when the increase was granted. The 
next Congress would see another arm of the service come in 
presenting their case and using the better situation of the in- 
creased arm as an instance of injustice to them unless a corre- 
sponding increase should also be given them, thereby securing 
an increase of their own arm and incidental promotion. Army 
officers are human, like the rest of us, with all the weaknesses 
and frailties of human nature. You can not blame a man for 
having an exalted opinion of the importance of his own arm, 
especially if that opinion will aid in giving him promotion. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. May I ask the gentleman whether the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs ever received a deputation from the 
enlisted men clamoring for additional pay and greater privileges? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not know; but I know that the committee 
would be glad to receive them in case they presented themselves. 

Mr. KEATING. The only applications for promotion and in- 

-creased pay that were made to the committee came from the 
officers, did they not? 

Mr. TILSON. I may say that the pressure has not come from 
ofticers for promotion, but for an increase in their particular arm 
of the service. The fact is, however, that increases make va- 
cancies, and, of course, vacancies make promotions. By the 
plan I have proposed here they will not be looking for dead men’s 
shoes or vacancies at all. An officer will be required to serve 
a fixed number of years faithfully and then pass the required 
examination before he can be promoted. By the terms of either 
the House bill or the Senate bill, unless some such provision as 


this is made, there will be men not yet in the service who within. 


two years time will be promoted. In the Field Artillery arm of 
the service men will be promoted to high rank after very short 
service, whereas in the Infantry, and especially so in the Cav- 
alry, men of long service will still be serving in the lower grade. 

Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. 'TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. TAGGART. Has the gentleman reference to the peace 
conditions at this time, or would he deny the officer of the Army 
who performed particular service in time of war or time of mili- 
tary activity in the Army, such as we now have in Mexico, pro- 
motion for brilliant service rendered? 

Mr. TILSON, I think those promotions ought to be made, 
perhaps, by selection. We are not proceeding in that manner 
now, however. It is now entirely by seniority. A man gets his 
promotion, not because of any special fitness for it but because 
there is a vacancy above him. If he is ambitious, as he properly 
should be, he will be eagerly looking for the vacancy above 
him, which means promotion for him. 

Mr. TAGGART. You can make no distinction, then, between 
conspicuous service, rendered perhaps under fire, which we may 
have any day in Mexico, and the ordinary humdrum of routine 
service. 


Mr. TILSON. If I could have my way, I would make a great 
deal of distinction ; but we do not under our present law and we 
do not in this bill. 

Mr. TAGGART. There would be no exception, then, under 
your amendment? : 

Mr. TILSON. This amendment would not change that feature 
of the law at all. It would still be by length of service, whereas 
now it is simply by seniority and a vacancy. It would promote 
a few extra officers, especially in the Infantry and Cavalry, who 
have not received very much promotion recently. It would 
promote a few extra officers, who, of course, could be put on the 
extra list of officers and be assigned to schools, the National 
Guard, and so forth. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman have three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the gen- 
pesca from Kentucky have three minutes more. Is there objec- 

on? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. I thank the gentleman. 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Can the gentleman state what ` 


Se there is in the proposition he advances over a lineal 
st? 

Mr. TILSON. This practically serves the same purpose as a 
single lineal list, except that a single list necessitates, perhaps, 
a transfer from one arm of the service to another, especially in 
the lower grades, while it is believed that under this plan, 
using our detached officers’ list, or extra list, there need be no 
oceasion for transferring a man from one arm of the service to 
the other. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Except that if a branch of the 
service like the Cavalry be not increased for a period of time, 
the troops may all be commanded by majors and officers of 
higher rank. 

Mr. TILSON. There is a proviso to this amendment that the 
President can assign officers to commands as the exigencies of 
the service may demand. In other words, there might be a 
case where a regiment would be commanded by a major, and 
there might be occasions when a company would be commanded 
by a major, but there would be nothing very strange or ob- 
jectionable in that. Other armies do practically the same thing, 
and have no trouble in regard to it. ` 

So, gentlemen of the House, this is my proposition. By it we 
shall get rid of this troublesome question of promotion once 
and for all. It simply takes the average time in which an offi- 
cer reaches the several grades from second lieutenant to the 
rank of colonel, and makes all officers conform to it. By doing 
so no officer of short service will outrank one of longer service. 
Vacancies in the grade above will lose their importance, greater 
satisfaction will prevail throughont the Army, and in the 
future when officers come before us to ask for an increase we 
shall not need to discount their recommendations by consider- 
ation of the degree of promotion such a change will bring about. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, for the last two 
or three years I have been thrown with all branches of the 
service in many sections of our country and abroad where our 
troops are serving. I have been with the Infantry, with the 
Coast Artillery, with the Field Artillery, with the Mountain 
Artillery, with the machine-gun branches of the various organi- 
zations, and with the Cavalry just incidentally. I have found 
that there is u widespread and universal dissatisfaction with 
the present method of promotion. The reason is that a man en- 
tering one branch of the service does not have the same chance 
for advancement that a man may have who enters another 
branch of the service; contingent not upon efficiency, not upon 
experience, not upon the value of officers to the military estab- 
lishment, but dependent entirely upon some congressional action 
that will create advancement in one branch over that in an- 
other. From what I have been able to learn of the facts, which 
is not a tremendous amount, I am strong for a lineal list, and 
I do not believe you will ever get the matter successfully and 
satisfactorily settled until you adopt a lineal list. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. Does the gentleman mean a single list? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. A single list. 

Mr. KAHN. I understand that the War College has been 
trying to work out that problem for several years, and although 
they are all experienced soldiers they have not been able to 
agree on a plan, : 
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Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I was about to add, but the time 
when we can have such a list apparently is not here. In the 
meantime—and I confess it is rather a mean time—I am in favor 
of the amendment offered by the gentleman from Connecticut. 
From what I can learn, the feeling that naturally exists in the 
minds of the layman, like myself, that the Cavalry officer can not 
be put in command of Infantry troops, is without foundation. 
The cayalryman is really a mounted infantryman, and he needs 
to know practically all the things that the Infantry officer needs 
to know, and the transfer from one to the other can be made 
without loss of efficiency and can be made successfully. 

It is not quite so simple a matter, perhaps, but it is generally 
true of the ordinary cavalryman being transferred to the Field 
Artillery. At all events, changes from one branch to another 
could be successfully made if the law provided for it. 

As we can not have the lineal list, and I say we can not have 
it, based on the statements made here to-day and other state- 
ments that I have heard during the last year or two, which we 
must accept, let us haye something that will tend to equalize 
the opportunity of every man who gets a commission in the Army. 

Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman from Minnesota, like other 
Members, has stated that we can not have it for some mysterious 
reason. Why can not we have it if it is a good thing? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I wish I could answer the gen- 
tleman, for I have been wondering about that myself. 

Mr. KEATING. Is it because the officers will not permit us 
to have it? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not think that is it, if the 
gentleman will permit me. I think it is due to the fact that 
there have been so many men on detached service, under the 
system we have had so long, that if it should be changed the 
sweep would result in numerous injustices to individual officers ; 
and, pending the time they are getting this thing straightened 
out, and it seems to be pending a long time, we will have to let 
the matter remain in abeyance. I would be in favor, as far as I 
am concerned, of voting as many times as I could for a lineal 
list. 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I came here to-day to listen to this debate under the 
impression that the bill was intended to provide for the national 
defense. After listening to the debate I have become convinced 
that one of the main objects of the bill—if not the main object— 
is to provide promotions for officers in the United States Army. 

Apparently from the !ntimations thrown out by the members 
of the committee and the allusions by Members of the House 
there is some mysterious power which will not give us the kind 
of law we should have—an influence which is potent with mem- 
bers of the committee and Members of the House. 

I think it is very significant, Mr. Chairman, that in all the 
speeches made here it has never been shown that the enlisted 
men of the United States Army have sought in any way to 
embarrass the members of this committee with suggestions as to 
what should be done for them. They seem to be quite satisfied 
to go on and do the fighting. There is no proposition that their 
pay shall be increased, no proposition that their allowance shall 
be increased, no worry about promotions for them; “ Tommy 
Atkins“ can take care of himself. But there seems to be a tre- 
mendous potter around here for fear some second lieutenant of 
Cavalry will not be promoted when some second lieutenant in the 
Coast Artillery gets an increase in pay. 

Mr. GREENB of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Certainly. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Does the gentleman realize that 
the average enlisted man has a more frequent and abundant 
opportunity for promotion than the oflicers do, because there is 
a change in the personnel in the enlisted ranks every four 
years whereas the officers go into the service for a lifetime. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, the enlisted men of the 
United States Army will be delighted to learn from the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Vermont that their position is so 
much more fortunate and desirable than that of the officers of 
the United States Army. I think you will find, if you consult 
the enlisted men of the Army, that they would be very glad to 
exchange places with these unfortunate officers who have not 
the same chances for promotion that the enlisted men have. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I will. 

Mr. CANNON. Would the gentleman be in favor of paying 
every man in the ranks to begin with the pay of a second 
lieutenant? i 

Mr. KEATING. No. 

Mr. CANNON. Then my friend is not the friend of the peo- 
ple that he claims to be. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. KEATING. I am not a friend of the people to the same 
extent as the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CAN- 
non]. Mr. Chairman, the point to which I wanted to attract 
the attention of the House was the great amount of time we 
devote to taking care of the interests of the officers and the 
very small amount of time we devote to taking care of the in- 
terests of the privates in this Army of ours. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I have had some 
knowledge of human beings who were always “looking for the 
man under the bed,” but as a general thing they wore petticoats. 
It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, adverting to the practical side of 
this proposition, without any attempt at demagogy, without 
any attempt at arraigning two classes in the same service 
in antagonistic relation toward one another, the fact is that 
the enlisted man and the officers supplement and comple- 
ment each other. They are each useless without the other, 
but each by reason of the special character and nature of the 
service that he performs is placed on different lines, related par- 
ticularly to that special service and the best means of obtaining 
it. The officer gives up his lifetime to the service of his country 
in the Army. He disavows any other profession, and under the 
law is not eligible to have any other occupation while he is in the 
military service. That is the reason that when he arrives at the 
age of 64 years he is eligible to be retired, because he has lost 
his opportunity to be in any other gainful occupation through all 
the greater part of the years of his active life. On the other 
hand, the enlisted man is only enlisted for a short period. It 
may be with him purely an experiment. He may come in and 
go out, come in and go out, just as he pleases; and it follows 
as the night the day that with the Army, as with all other inter- 
ests of men generally, there are a great many changes. Young 
boys go into the service, find it is not to their liking, and go out. 
Some men stay in for a short period and find they have had 
enough, and go out. There are constant vacancies and oppor- 
tunities for change and advancement in the enlisted personnel 
that do not exist in a corps where all the men go into it for 
the purpose of making it a life occupation and where most of 
them do. That is the simple thing. It is not a question of 
favoritism one way or the other. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman does not wish 
to convey to the House or the country the impression that when 
a man graduates from West Point he must remain in the Army 
until he is 64 years of age? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I mean to convey this sugges- 
tion, which everyone knows, that if a man goes to West Point 
for four years to fit himself for the Army it is obvious that he 
intends to make the Army his life occupation. 

Mr. KEATING. But it is not the fact ; it does not result in that. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Practically it does; yes. 

Mr. KEATING. Whenever he sees an opportunity to better 
himself he resigns and gets out. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. He can not get out until the end 
of eight years. 

Mr. KEATING. Does the gentleman mean that he can not 
resign with the approval of the Secretary of War? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If the Secretary of War ap- 
proves, he may. 

Mr. KEATING. And those requests have not been denied? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. They have been denied many 
times. Would the gentleman undertake to convey by innuendo 
and inference that instead of men on the average staying in 
the service after graduation, the tendency is to go out? 

Mr. KEATING. No. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. He is then only referring to in- 
dividual instances. Ninety-five per cent at least stay in. 

Mr. KEATING. I think the gentleman’s percentage is en- 
tirely too high. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. It is an obligation required by 
law, and it is an obligation required by the splendid standard 
of honor which is taught at that academy and at every fireside 
in the land. [Applause.] All I care to protest against, Mr. 
Chairman—and with all good nature toward my friend from 
Colorado [Mr. Keatryc]—is simply the innuendo and insinua- 
tion that a committee of men who endeavor in their efforts 
to improve the Army to be as honorable as the Army is toward 
the country in its high and exalted standards of service 
should labor under the suspicion that because they present here 
something that the gentleman from Colorado can not quite see 
through there must be a “ nigger in the woodpile.” 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the end of 10 minutes all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that at the end of 10 minutes all debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto close. Is there objection? 
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Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman make that 15 minutes? I would like to have 
about 7 minutes. 

Mr. HAY. All right; I will make it 15 minutes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I have a couple of amend- 
ments I would like to offer which will take very little time to 
debate, and I would like to get them in within that time. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the request; but I will 
give notice that I am going to stay until we finish this see- 
tion. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, possibly I shall make myself 
the target for some verbal attack by audibly wondering whether 
the present system of promotion is responsible for what appar- 
ently is a somewhat total lack of inventive genius on the part 
of Army officers. I have been more or less acquainted with 
congressional matters for 10 years and I have listened to debates 
on Army bills, read periodicals, and things of that sort, and I 
do not recall any statement on the floor of this House—and 
I think it would have been made if facts had justified it—that 
Army officers have made any very vaiuable or material inven- 
tions to add to the efficiency of our Army. Now, I read a good 
deal in the newspapers about the French 75-centimeter gun, the 
Italian 76 and the “ Busy Berthas,” and everything of that sort, 
but, as far as I ean recall, I do not remember that officers of our 
Army have added very much to the efficiency of our Army in the 
way of inventions. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. I will. 

Mr. GARDNER. The gentleman should not overlook the 
Crozier disappearing gun carriage. 

Mr. BENNET. I am glad to hear of that carriage. I am 
frank to admit my ignorance on the subject, and I am glad to 
have it brought to the attention of the House. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. BENNET. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. These men are not educated to become in- 
ventors but to become fighters. 

Mr. BHNNET. Ah, yes; but, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Illinois was responsible for something of far more merit 
to the Army than any Army officer. I refer to the aeroplane, 
‘because we forget that for 10 years the gentleman from Illinois 
faced the ridicule of the united press of the whole United States, 
year after year, when chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, in reporting an item to the House to give $25,000 each 
year to Prof. Langley to perfect the aeroplane. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Certainly, in just one moment. That was 
the result of the efforts of the gentleman from Hlinois, who was 
not educated to be an inventor but was educated to be a states- 
man and a friend of us all. His efforts have given us this most 
marvelous military arm which has gotten to the point of an 
almost perfect system. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will allow me. I could not 
make a hoe handle, and yet I was acquainted with Prof. Langley 
and believed in him 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. And he did make the invention. 

Mr. BENNET. But the gentleman had, what we called in 
New York when I was a boy, the “ guts” to report out an appro- 
priation year after year, and stand the ridicule of the Nation, 
and as a result we have got the airship. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. I wilt yield. 

Mr. KAHN. Does the gentleman recall the fact that Col. 
Ormond Lissak, who was an officer of the Army, invented the 
machinery for making cartridges? 

Mr. BENNET. I am perfectly willing to stand and say that 
I am ignorant of those things, and that I am seeking informa- 
tion and have already obtained information of two inventions 
within the recollection of the gentleman from California, who 
his been on the Committee on Military Affairs—how long? 

Mr. KAHN. Twelve years. 

Mr. BENNET. Twelve years. 

Mr. TAGGART. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.. BENNET. K 

Mr. TAGGART. Granting the fact that the gentleman from 
Illinois, who has served here longer than any other man in the 
House, has done the greatest service to his country in aiding 
the development of the aeroplane, is not it a fact that there 
is not a military or naval weapon, with the exception of the 
Zeppelin and the asphyxiating gas, that has not been invented 
by an American, and that one of the things that shocks civili- 
zation at this hour is the dreadful efficiency of military weapons. 
I think our Army officers have got enough to do without adding 
to the horrors of the present efficiency of the means of destruc- 


tion, and they should not be criticized because they have not 
si es us with a great many new weapons with which to kill 
0 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. TAGGART. And they should not be criticized because 
they have not found something new to kill folks with. 

Mr. BENNET. I disagree entirely with the gentleman from 
Kansas.. The business of war is to kill people, and kill them as 
fast as they can in time of war. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. The gentleman has. overlooked the Lewis 
machine gun, has he not? 

Mr. BENNET. Was that the gun they talked about this 
afternoon, and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERNEY] 
said that they had tested and it had not worked? 

Mr. GARDNER. But it is working in the British Army. It 
ts probably the best machine gun in the world. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Saunpers). The time of the gentle- 
man from New York has expired. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
ananimous consent for three minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET. Just to revert to the Navy for a minute. 
When Ericsson invented the Monitor, it took a civilian, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, to have it even used, and the Navy tied such red 
tape around it that men, also civilians, had to give a bond not 
only that the Monitor would be built but that the Monitor 
would succeed. And a gentleman who served with us here for 
years, Mr. Sperry, of New Haven, was one of the five or six men 
that risked his personal fortune because of that objection on 
the part of experts. 


Just one more thing, and I will yield to my colleague. After 


the close of the war of 1812 we developed the modern one-gun 
ship, and yet the Navy let it rot at the wharves and persisted 
in the old system. I am not particularly eriticizing, but I am 
wondering whether the system of promotion, which puts a man 
in as a midshipman and runs him up to admiral, and puts him 
in as a cadet and runs him up to major general, and where he 
knows that a certain amount of money will go to his credit on 
the books, does not deaden the efficiency? 

Mr. PLATT. Our colleague from New York [Mr. SNYDER] 
said that there was a factory in his district making 300 of these 
Lewis machine guns a day. 

Mr. BENNET. If we are making 300 Lewis machine guns in 
New York to-day for the British Army and we need machine 
guns for work in Texas and Mexico, why can we not get them? 

Mr. COX. The gentleman is making an interesting state- 
ment, and, I think, in a measure a true statement. There is a 
gentleman named Simmons. living in his district, in the city of 


| New York, who, in my judgment—and I am not an expert by 


any menns—has worked out a torpedo that will carry 23,000 
yards. He submitted it to the Navy Department, and they 
turned their backs on him. 

Mr. BENNET. Not only that, but they called him crazy. 

Mr. COX. And there is another thing, they will take it in 
Germany unless he is too late in getting there. 

Mr. BENNET. That is about the sum and substance of what 
I wanted to say, and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] 
has put what you might call a cap on it. 

Mr. HILLIARD. I would like to ask the gentleman if he had 
heard of the French “75” and the “Busy Lizzies” before this 
war? 

Mr. BENNET. I had heard of the French “75s,” but I 
did not hear of the “ Busy Berthas ” until after the war had com- 
menced. I will ask the gentleman a question. Let him name one 
invention made by the officers of the Regular Army during the 
period between 1861 and 1865, when we did have a war. 

Mr. HILLIARD. May I also refer to the fact that I am a 
Yankee, and ask another question? Has there been any oppor- 
tunity to develop anything of that kind since that time? 

Mr. BENNET. I was talking about the time between 1861 
and 1865. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, coming baek to the matter before 
the House, I trust the House will not agree to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Tizson], because it will, 
without going further into the merits, swell the retired list of 
the Army to an enormous proportion, and everyone knows that 
the retired list is large enough now. I think for that reason, if 
for no other, the amendment ought to be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Tinson]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was 
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Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


on line 14, 


Rico re 
rs of 


25, the following: “The lieutenant colonel and three 
Lal regiment shall be 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, does not that apply to the two sec- 
tions of the bill? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It applies to the two provisions of the same 
section. It strikes out the first provision in reference to the 
Porto Rico regiment, which is in direct conflict with the second 
provision, and it amplifies the second provision in relaton to 
the same subject. 

Mr. HAY. As the Clerk read it, I understood it referred to 
line 14, page 25, which is in section 12 of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the way it reads. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Then I will ask, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Clerk read the first part of the amendment, which strikes out 
the provision in relation to the Porto Rico regiment, in sec- 
tion 11. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk v. Il report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the proviso, beginning on line 24, page 23, and ending on 
line 9, page 24, referring to the Porto Rico regiment. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY]. 

Mr. HAY. I have no objection to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read section 12. 

Mr. HAY. Read section 12, and then I will move to rise. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 12. That the Porto Rico regiment of Infantry of the United 
States Army shall hereafter have the same o tion and the same 


des and numbers of commisstoned officers and enlisted men as are 
By this act or shall hereafter be prescribed by law for other regiments 
0 


8 of the Army. All vacancies created by this act or occur- 
promotion according to seniority in the several grades and within the 
tended so as to apply in the Sienas of all officers below the e of 
prescribe such a system of examination for the promotion of officers of 
the Army not below the grade of lieutenant colonel, for a 5 — 

act o 
shall be filled d calendar year by the a tment 
emy during that year, and, after such appointment shall have been 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
that, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Mass., on March 16. 

Massachusetts, in Lynn, Mass., on March 16. 
ties. 

There was no objection. ; 

The motion was agreed to. 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 


ring hereafter in commissioned offices of said ent above the grade 
of second lieutenant and below the grade of colonel shall be filled by 

ment, subject to the examination prescribed by section 3 of the act 
of Congress approved October 1, 18 and said section is hereby ex- 
lieutenant colonel, who be examined for promotion in 
the Porto Rico regiment of Infantry, except that the President may 

id regimi h a dvisable. The colonel of said x t 
Saal) te Metaliad ‘by the: ENGAN . 
four years unless sooner relieved. Vacancies created by 
occurring gens in the grade of second lieutenant in said —— 

w 
President, by and with e advice and consent of the Senate, of a 
native ot Porto Rico graduated from the United States Military Acad- 
made or provided for, by like a pointment of native citizens of Porto 
Rico between 21 and 27 years of age. 
rise. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, pending 
Record by inserting a speech by the Hon, HENRY CABOT LODGE 
in Lynn, Mass., March 16, 1916. 

GREENE] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp by inserting a speech by Senator Lope, made in Lynn, 
Mr. FOSTER. What is this request—for publishing what? 

The CHAIRMAN. A speech made by Senator LopGE, of 

Mr. FOSTER. What is the subject? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. The general subject, poli- 

Mr. BORLAND. The mistakes of the Democratic Party. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] 
moves that the committee do now rise. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. GArrert, Chairman of the Committee of 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 12766, the 
Army reorganization bill, and had come to no resolution thereon, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. LrrrrLeraGe, indefinitely, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. Grurrin, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Kennepy of Iowa (on request of Mr. Towner), in- 
definitely, on account of illness. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 85 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
March 21, 1916, at 11 o'clock a, m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV a letter from the Secretary of 
War submitting a draft of an item of legislation to authorize 
the Secretary of War to agree with the adjoining owner upon 
a boundary line at the southeast corner of the military reserva- 
tion of Fort Adams, R. I., and to execute deeds to establish 
such lines (H. Doc. No. 907), was taken from the Speaker's 
table, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and or- 
dered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. HADLEY, from the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6097) to 
ratify the compact and agreement between the States of Oregon 
and Washington regarding concurrent jurisdiction over the 
waters of the Columbia River and its tributaries in connection 
with regulating, protecting, and preserving fish, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 379), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McKINLEY, from the Committee on the Library, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 104) grant- 
ing permission to the Woman's Titanic Memorial Association 
to erect a memorial on public ground in the city of Washington, 
D. C., reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 380), which said joint resolution and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 24) authorizing the Librarian of 
Congress to return to Williamsburg Lodge, No. 6, Ancient Free 
and Accepted Masons, of Virginia, the original manuscript of 
the record of the proceedings of said lodge, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 381), which 
said joint resolution and report were referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9828) to 
regulate and control the manufacture, sale, and use of weights 
and measures, and to be known as the weights and measures 
act, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 394), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, from the Committee on the Library, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 145) au- 
thorizing the erection on the public grounds in the city of 
Washington, D. C., of a statue of James Buchanan, a former 
President of the United States, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 395), which said joint 
resolution and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. POU, from the Committee on to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 9783) for the relief of the heir of Josephus 
Wallace, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 382), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar, 7 
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He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 9175) for the relief of the heirs of Victor T. Landry, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 383), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5416) for the relief of 
Ro. N. Northen, sole heir of the late Robert F. Northen, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
384), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 9455) for the relief of the heirs of James H. Gard- 
ner, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 385), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 13100) for the relief of the estate of W. H. Edmon- 
son, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 386), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 9468) for the relief of the heirs of Richard Nor- 
wood, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 387), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 3835) for the relief of the heirs of William H. Brown, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 388), which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 186) for the relief-of Eva M. Bowman, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 390), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Priyate Cal- 
endar. 

He alse, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 10054) for the relief of the estate of R. W. Elsom, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 391), which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
yate Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 142) for the relief of Mrs. George A. Miller, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 392), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 67) for the relief of Mathilda P. Hansen, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 393), 
which saic bill and report were referred to the Private Cal- 
endar. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6633) to reimburse Gaetona 
de Luca & Co. for damages sustained by them by reason of the 
failure of the United States post office to transmit certain moneys 
delivered to it for transmission, reported the same adversely, 
accompanied by a report (No. 389), which said bill and report 
were laid on the table. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12622) granting an increase of pension to John 
E. Packard; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 18199) granting a pension to Howard I. Cor- 
nelius; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and me- 
morials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COOPER of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 13418) to 
amend the act of Congress approved March 4, 1913 (37 Stats.) ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WALSH: A bill (H. R. 13419) authorizing the sale 
of the lighthouse reservation at Scituate, Mass.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate und Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McARTHUR (by request): A bill (H. R. 13420) 
granting an award for any discovery, device, invention, attach- 


ment, fixture, or applied principles whereby the speed of any 
battleship, battle cruiser, or vessel of the United States Navy, - 
or in the service of the United States, now being propelled by 
power, may be increased without the additional use of fuel or 
increased power, and providing for the payment of said award; 
to the Committee on Nayal Affairs. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 13421) to provide for tue pur- 
chase of a site and for the establishment of a military and 
aviation academy in the Mississippi Valley of the United States 
within 100 miles of the city of St. Louis, State of Missouri, and 
making appropriation therefor; to the Com:nittee on Military 
Affairs. 

Mr. RODENBERG: A bill (H. R. 13422) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to furnish one condemned cannon to the 
village park of Marine, Ill., for use at said village; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 13423) to place on the retired 
list of the Army the names of the surviving officers who were 
mustered out under the provisions of the act of Congress ap- 
proved July 15, 1870; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RAINEY (by request): A bill (H. R. 18424) to estab- 
lish and maintain the American school army and to organize and 
equip the American reserve army ; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 13425) to acquire a site for a 
public building at Cuthbert, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13426) to acquire a site for a public build- 
ing at Ashburn, Ga.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 18427) granting 30 days’ leave 
of absence in each year without forfeiture of pay during such 
leave, to employees at United Stats navy yards, gun factories, 
naval stations, proving grounds, and arsenals; to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: A bill (H. R. 18428) to amend section 
224 of the Revised Statutes of the United States relating to cer- 
tificates of discharge; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Resolution (H. Res. 179) requesting 
the Secretary of War to send to the House of Representatives 
a statement showing the number of persons in the United 
States who have received a military training within the last 
10 years; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARY: Resolution (H. Res. 180) authorizing and 
directing the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
to investigate the conditions of transportation to Mount Ver- 
non, Va.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 185) providing for an in- 
crease of pay to the custodian employees of the Treasury De- 
partment; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury 
Department. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 186) to direct and empower 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to revoke licenses 
uao: 1 conditions; to the Committee on the District of 

umbia. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAILEY : A bill (H. R. 13429) granting an increase of 
pension to Hannah Stoudnour ; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13430) granting an increase of pension to 
Arah Ann Bussard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13431) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna R. Burket; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13432) granting an increase of pension to 
Sara Gates; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLACK: A bill (H. R. 13433) granting an increase of 
pension to John N. Jennings, late of Company D, Eighth United 
States Cavalry, and the Hospital Corps, United States Army; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAREW: A bill (H. R. 13434) granting a pension to 
George F. Quinlan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CHIPERFIELD: A bill (H. R. 13435) granting an 
increase of pension to John Brough; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLINE: A bill (H. R. 13436) granting an incrense of 
pension to Iredell B. Rush; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CONNELLY: A bill (H. R. 13487) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary Jane McKee; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. DILL: A bill (H. R. 13438) granting an increase of 
pension to John E. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 13439) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary Redman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRISON: A bill (H. R. 18440) granting a pension 
to Shadworth L. Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HINDS: A bill (H. R. 13441) to reimburse the owners 
of the schooner Thomas W. H. White; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 13442) granting an increase 
of pension to William B. Corley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 18443) for the relief of 
the estate of William A. Crawford and the heirs of Henry H. 
Beavers; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 13444) 
for the relief of Frank Olson; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 13445) granting a pension 
to Mary C. Parsons; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCRACKEN: A bill (H. R. 13446) granting a pen- 
sion to John W. Langford; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. MORIN; A bill (H. R. 13447) granting an increase of 
pension to Henry Heckler; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 13448) for the relief of 
Patrick Henry Bridgewater; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18449) for the relief of Mary Speak; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18450) for the relief of Ella J. Vermillion 
and others; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13451) for the relief of Harriet N. Lair; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13452) for the relief of William B. Kelly; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13453) for the relief of Robert Hardwick; 
to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18454) for the relief of Sarah Ann Dobbs; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13455) for the relief of U. S. Denny; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13456) for the relief of Valentine $S. 
Brewer; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18457) for the relief of Thomas P. Col- 
well; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13458) for the benefit of the Presbyterian 
Church at Somerset, Ky.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13459) for the benefit of the Baptist 
Church at Somerset, Ky.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 18460) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Joseph B. Hanawalt; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 13461) granting 
an increase of pension to Catherine Gardner; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18462) granting an increase of pension 
to William R. Spears; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 13463) granting a 
pension to Mary M. Heath-Bowers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18464) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Wright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 13465) granting an 
increase of pension to Theodore Link; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18466) granting a pension to William W. 
Williamson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill (H. R. 18467) granting 
an increase of pension to Thomas M. Johnson; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: A bill (H. R, 13468) authorizing 
the President to transfer J. A. Simpson, now on active duty, 
from the Medical Reserve Corps of the United States Army 
to the Medical Corps, with the rank of major; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 13409) granting a pen- 
sion to Jerry J. Hayman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 13470) granting a 
pension to Chester E. Green; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 13471) granting 
an increase of pension to Ida C. Emerson; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Resolutions of Knox County (Ohio) 
Pomona Grange, No. 31, and Morris Grange, No. 256, opposing 
Madden rider limiting weight of parcel-post packages; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. AYRES: Petition of First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 800 people, and First United Presbyterian Church, 115 
people, both of Newton, Kans., favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CALDWELL: Petition of Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union and Y. P. B., 100 people, of Maspette, N. Y., 
oe national prohibition; to the Committee on the Ju- 

ciary. 

Also, memorial of Conference of Mayors and Mayors’ Com- 
mittees, at St. Louis, March 4, 1916, with reference to national 
defense; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of A. R. Lochey and 
other residents of Walworth, Wis., urging enactment of House 
bills 6468 and 491, to amend the postal laws; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Willis M. Edwards, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., indorsing the President’s stand for prepared- 
ness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of International Association of Machinists, of 
Brooklyn, indorsing House bill 11168; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Mayors and Mayors’ Committees Confer- 
ence, at St. Louis, in re preparedness; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Motion Picture Board of Trade of America, 
in re House bill 9521; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, memorial of department of superintendence, National 
Education Association, in re vocational education; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

By Mr. DARROW: Petition of 110 citizens of Philadelphia, 
Pa., protesting against passage of House bills 6468 and 491, to 
amend the postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Master House Painters and Decorators’ 
Association, of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring House bill 11250, for 
the promotion of vocational education; to the Committee on 
Education. 

Also, petitions of 42 citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., and Block- 
ley Baptist Church, of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of sundry citizens of St. Louis, Mo., 
favoring passage of House bill 10845, for Federal legislation for 
extension and improvement of military training in civil educa- 
tional institutions; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of St. Louis (Mo.) Dental Manufacturing Co., 
favoring passage of House bill 9671; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of St. Louis, Mo., favoring the 
passage of the Kahn amendment to the Hay bill; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petitions of officers and members of National Guard of 
Missouri, favoring passage of the Hay bill; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Political Equality League, of Kansas City, 
Mo., favoring the Susan B. Anthony amendment; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of M. L. Wilkinson, of St. Louis, favoring the 
Kahn amendment; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of Department of Superintendence, 
National Education Association, in re Federal aid to vocational 
education ; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, memorial of Lutheran Minnesota Conference of the 
Augustan Synod, favoring an embargo on munitions; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: Petition of Swedish Baptist Church 
of Worthington; Baptist Church, 100 people, of Vernon Center; 
and 125 young people of Lake Crystal, favoring national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Petition of Willis M. Edwards, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., indorsing the President’s stand on preparedness; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Conference of Mayors and Mayors’ Com- 
mittee at St. Louis, Mo., in re preparednéss; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Rob. W. Hinds, of Buffalo, N. Y., in re 
preparedness ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, memorial of Department of Superintendence, National 
Education Association, in re vocational education; to the Com- 
mittee on Edueation. 

Also, memorial of Farmers’ Educational und Cooperative 
Union of America and National Grange in re legislation; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of Department of Superin- 
tendence, National Education Association, in re vocational edu- 
cation ; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Petition of Baptist Christian Endeavor 
Society of Georgetown, Mass., favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Groveland, Mass., relative to duty 
on gasoline; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: Petition of sundry citizens of Enfield, 
Me., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of 50 voters of Blanchard, Wash., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HELGESEN : Petitions of citizens of Manfred, Har- 
yey, Westhope, Robinson, Bowesmont, Drayton, McClusky, Alta, 
Iuincoln Valley, Denhoff, Bowdon, Bowbells, Crosby, Devils Lake, 
Heaton, Kulm, Sykeston, Wheelock, Heart, Carl, Lark. Carson, 
Sarles, Minot, Deering, Willa, Heaton, Upham, Hurd, Fargo, 
Dpping, Williston, Spring Brook, White Earth, all in the State of 
North Dakota, protesting against the enactment of House bill 
652; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Congregational Christian En- 
deavor Society and by the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
nion of Hillsboro, N. Dak., urging the adoption of the Shep- 
pard-Webb House joint resolution, providing for national con- 
stitutional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HELVERING: Petition of Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Belleville and Gypsum and members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday School of Miltonvale, Kans., favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HINDS: Petition of Frederic R. Kellogg, of New 
York, protesting against passage of House bill 94110, requiring 
the numbering of motor boats; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of Christian Endeavor Society of Yarmouth, 
Church of South Portland, Methodist congregation of Berwick, 
yoting citizens of Berwick, and nonvoting citizens of Berwick, 
all in the State of Maine, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: Petition of citizens of Wilson 
County, Tenn., favoring passage of House bill 6468, to amend 
the postal law; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: Petition of merchants of Little Rock, 
Ark., in support of House bills 270 and 712; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of E. D. Cornish and others, of Vilonia, Ark., 
against House bills 6468 and 491, to amend the postal law; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. JAMES: Petition of citizens of Iron Mountain, Mich., 
regarding the gasoline situation; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Memorials of Brighton 
Park Grange, No. 163, of Tumwater, Wash., favoring the post- 
alization of the telephone and telegraph systems of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Clarke County, Wash., 
opposing House bill 652, to provide for the closing of barber 
shops in the District of Columbia on Sunday; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Kelso and Clarke County, 
Wash., opposing House bills 491 and 6468; to the Committce on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, 

Also, petition of Old Soldiers’ Home, 100 people, of Orting; 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday School, 305 people, of Olympia; 
60 people of Vancouver; 95 people of Vancouver; Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, 269 people, of Vancouver; Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, 17 people, of Tacoma; Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, 30 people, of Cowlitz; people of 
Castlerock ; Methodist Episcopal Church of Castlerock ; School 
Board of Castlerock; Patrons of Husbandry, of Sunnyside, Cas- 
tlerock; and 153 citizens of Orting, all in the State of Wash- 
ington, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 30 citizens of Shelton; Woman’s Christian 
‘Temperance Union, 35 people, of ‘Tacoma; Woman's Christian 
‘Temperance Union, 75 people, of Centralia; Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, 50 people, of Centralia ; 50 people of Hoquiam ; 


Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 52 people, of Hoquiam; 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, 100 people, of Hoquiam; and 
104 people of Hoquiam, all in the State of Washington, favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorials of Brighton Park Grange, No. 163, of Tum- 
water, Wash., opposing increases in the Military and Naval 
Establishments; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Camas Commercial Club, of Camas, Wash., 
supporting the Hawley bill (H. R. 10752), to establish a naval 
base at the mouth of the Columbia River; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Papers to accompany Dill 
for relief of Frank Olson ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Union Grange, 
No. 13, Patrons of Husbandry, of North Smithfield, R. I., favor- 
ing national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Unien Grange, No. 13, Patrons of Husbandry, 
of North Smithfield, R. I., favoring postalization of telegraph 
and telephone; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. KEISTER: Petition of Plains Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, 41 members, Evans City; citizens of West 
Newton; Friday Afternoon Reading Club, 30 members, West 
Newton; Baptist Church, 200 members, West Newton; Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, 100 members, West Newton; Madi- 
son United Baptist Church, Madison; voters of Madison; 51 
citizens of Westmoreland County; voters of Bruin; 31 citizens 
of New Kensington; Presbyterian Sunday School of West New- 
ton, 225 members, all of the State of Pennsylvania, favoring 
national constitutional prohibition amendment; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. KONOP: Petition of Wisconsin band of Pottawa- 
tomies favoring an appropriation by Congress for training said 
Indians in the use of money; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LONDON: Petition indorsing House bill 11168, grant- 
ing 30 days’ leave of absence with pay to certain Government 
employees, from Columbus Lodge 401, International Association 
of Machinists, Brooklyn, N. Y.; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, petition indorsing the Keating-Owen child-labor bill, from 
Workmen's Circle, Branch 214, New York City; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of Marine Engineers’ Association, of 
Bay City, Mich., relative to improvement in conditions of ma- 
rine mail carriers at Detroit, Mich; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. ; 

By Mr. McCLINTIC: Petition of members of the Women's 
Christian Temperance Union, favoring a national constitutional 
prohibition amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCRACKEN: Petition of sundry citizens of Oro- 
fino, Idaho, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also. petition of sundry voters of Kellogg, Idaho, favoring 
passage of House bill 10845, for military training in civil edu- 
cational institutions; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McKENZIE: Petition of United Workers, Second 
Presbyterian Church, Freeport, Ill., favoring a national pro- 
hibition constitutional admendment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Freeport, Ill., favoring a national 
constitutional prohibition amendment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAPES: Petition of Cornelius Moll and 43 others, of 
Grand Rapids Mich., against passage of House bill 6488, to 
amend the postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MOORES of Indiana: Petition of citizens of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORIN: Petition of Edward A. Diederich, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in favor of House bills 6915 and 7656; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Grant B. Shipley, of Pittsburgh, Pa., in favor 
of Senate bill 3946 and House bill 10846; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of A. J. Schroth, of Pittsburgh, Pa., in favor of 
Senate bill 3946 and House bill 10846; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of W. H. Connell, jr., of Pittsburgh, Pa., in 
favor of Senate bill 3946 and House bill 10845; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Thomas Fleming, jr., of Pittsburgh, Pa., in 
favor of Senate bill 3940 and House bill 10845; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 
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Also, petition of George P. Thomas, of Pittsburgh, Pa., in 
favor of Senate bill 3946 and House bill 10845; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 
` Also, petition of A. J. Beymer, cashier Keystone National 
Bank of Pittsburgh, Pa., in favor of House bill 11533; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of D. E. Jackman, of McKeesport, Pa., in favor 
of Senate bill 3946 and House bill 10845; te the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Frank W. Boyle, of Pittsburgh, Pa., in favor 
of Senate bill 3946 and House bill 10845; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of E. M. Herr, of Pittsburgh, Pa., in favor of 
Senate bill 3946 and House bill 10845; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of James C. Lindsay Hardware Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in opposition to Senate bill 8598; te the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Pennsylvania Museum and Schooi of Indus- 
trial Art, of Philadelphia, Pa., in favor of Senate joint resolu- 
tion 92; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MURRAY: Petitions of Christian Church of Holde- 
ville, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PAIGE of Massachusetts: Petition of Bertha E. Fra- 
zer and 46 others, of Lancaster, Mass., against House bills 491 
ond 6468, to amend the postal law; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Bertha E. Frazer and 46 others, of Lancaster, 
Mass., against House bill 652, relative to Sunday work in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of the Pollyanna Club, of Brookton, 
N. Y., Margaret E. Roe, secretary, favoring the establishment 
of a Federal motion-picture commission; to the Committee on 
Education, 

Also, petition of Woman's Temperance Union of Avoca, N. Y., 
E. Belle Merritt, secretary, favoring the establishment of a Fed- 
eral motion-picture commission ; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Avoca, N. Y., favoring the 
establishment of a Federal censorship of motion pictures; to the 
Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Campbell, N. Y., opposing 
the passage of the Fitzgerald and Siegel postal bills; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of 110 citizens of Horseheads, N. Y., favoring 
the passage of the Sisson resolution providing for an amendment 
of our National Constitution, prohibiting all appropriations of 
Government money for sectarian purposes, especially such as is 
now provided in the Indian appropriation bill for Catholic Indian 
schools; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Memorial of the Ebell Society, of Oakland, 
Cal., favoring an appropriation for improvement in Yosemite 
National Park; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of Clarence Carr and 30 others, of Lodi, Wis., 
favoring prohibition in the District of Columbia; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Sarah H. Morris, of Santa Monica, Cal., and 
46 others, against House bills 491 and 6468, to amend the postal 
laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of San Diego (Cal.) Society for Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, favoring House bill 8352; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROWLAND: Memorial of a mass meeting of Belle- 
fonte, Pa., favoring adoption of an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution prohibiting polygamy and polygamous cohabitation ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, indorsing the Burnett immigration bill; to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio: Petition of C. O. Bell and others, 
of Darke County, Ohio, against changing their mail routes into 
motor-vehicle routes; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petition of Louis Pavlowsky, protesting 
against the passage of the Burnett immigration bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petitions of Mary Annie Robbins, Delia McDowell, Annie 
Perrine, Tillie Soden, Estella Lewis, Etta Sutphens, Ada M. 
Robbins, Mary Rhodes, Ella M. Christie, Gussie Conover, Fannie 
Bedle, Lizzie Burtt, Lottie Davison, Kate Gibbs, Amanda Burke, 
and Maggie McElvaine, all of the State of New Jersey, favor- 
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ing the Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Board of Commissioners of the city of As- 
bury Park, N. J., favoring investigation of dairy conditions; to 
the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of Messrs. Butman & Tucker 
and Hemersey Lemely Co., of Providence, R. I., favoring the 
passage of the Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Centerville and 26 citizens 
of Westerly and Charlestown, all in the State of Rhode Island, 
3 national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petitions of citizens of Vadroni, 
Peetz, and Niwot, all in the State of Colorado protesting against 
passage of House bills 491 and 6468; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Niwot, Padroni, and Peetz, all 
in the State of Colorado, protesting against passage of House 
bill 652; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, memorial of Wednesday Current Events Club, of Denver, 
Colo., Clara A. Arnold, secretary, indorsing the resolution of 
the California Club of San Francisco favoring the adoption of 
Senate joint resolution 101; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Federated Trades Council, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., H. P. Thompson, secretary, favoring passage of House bill 
10398, to provide for retirement of employees in the classified 
service; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Memorial of department of superintend- 
ence, National Education Association, in re Federal aid to voca- 
tional education ; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, memorial of National Society for the Promotion of Edu- 
cation, in re vocational education; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion. 


SENATE. 
Tuespay, March 21, 1916. 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 20, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. ‘There are six Senators in the Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Johnson, S. Dak. Owen RUDE 
Bankhead Jones ape Sutherlan¢e 
Beckham Kenyon Poindexter Swanson 

berlain Kern Pomerene Thomas 
Cla Lane eed Thompson 
Gallinger Lee, Md Robinson Tillman 

re McCumber Saulsbury Townsend 

Gronna McLean Shafroth Underwood 
Harding Martin, Va. Sheppard Vardaman 
Hitehcock Martine, N. J. Simmons Wadsworth 
Hughes Norris Smith, Ga. Works 
Husting O'Gorman Smith, Mich. 
James liver Smith, S. C. 
Johnson, Me. Overman Smoot 


Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. He is ab- 
sent on official business and is paired with the Senator from 
Idaho IMr. Brapy]. This announcement may stand for the 
day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-three Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


MANUFACTURE OF ARMOR. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1417) to erect a factory for the manu- 
facture of armor. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, in all the seven years since I 
came to the Senate I do not think that a measure has been 
seriously proposed, and a great measure at that, which has as 
little reason behind it as the present proposition that the United 
States Government shall enter upon the business of manufactur- 
ing armor. For nearly a quarter of a century the armor-plate 
manufacturers of the country have been the targets of abuse 
from the seats of Senators and Representatives in Congress, of 
demagogues upon the hustings, and almost universally from the 
press of the country. The charges have been made and the im- 
pression created that they have been in a systematic way taking 
advantage of their position to rob the Government; that their 
charges have been exorbitant, their methods base; that they have 
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sold continuously—and the word “continuously” has been re- 
peated over and over again—to other Governments at greatly 
less prices than they have charged to their own country. So 
widespread, Mr. President, have been these charges that it is 
impossible that they should not have had a great effect upon 
pubtic opinion. 

All the armor plate produced in this country is manufactured 
in the great State which I have the honor in part to represent, 
and I will confess that until it became my duty to investi- 
gate the matter in connection with this very proposition I 
myself was under the impression that there must be some foun- 
dation at least for some of these charges. I simply reasoned 
from the old adage that where there was so much smoke there 
must be some fire. 

The result of my investigation has been most astounding to 
me, and I am prepared to lay down the proposition and to stand 
by it, and I think I can prove it beyond cavil, that there is not 
one particle of proof for any of the charges, and, as I firmly 
believe, that there is no foundation in fact for any of them. I 
think I will prove that from the very beginning of this industry 
the United States Government has purchased its armor, all 
things considered, at fair and reasonable prices. At all events, 
I defy anyone to prove to the contrary, except upon suppositions 
and nothing more. 

I can dismiss in a few words the charge that they have been 
defrauding our Government by selling to other countries at 
greatly lower prices. To begin with, it seems to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that instead of this industry being selected as something 
that ought to be abolished and ruined, it should receive, if 
not charitable, at least fair and reasonable consideration at the 
hands of the Government. 

There are three manufacturers of armor plate in this country. 
One of them came in of late years of its own accord. The 
other two did not want to manufacture armor. They entered 
the business and invested their money not only at the request 
but at the insistence of the Navy Department. 

On this proposition, as on all others, I will rely for my argu- 
ment upon recorded facts and not upon supposititious theories. 
In the report of the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs of this 
Congress, headed by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
TELMAN], on page 2 there occurs the following: 

Secretary Whitney induced the Bethlehem Co. to enter upon the 
manufacture of armor, it ving one of the largest iron plants in the 
country ; and the price agreed on varied from five to six hundred dollars 
per ton. The Bethlehem Co. and the Cleveland Rolling Mill Co. were 
the only two concerns that bid at all. Whitney did not make a close or 
tight bargain, as he knew the company must necessarily be put to 
large expense, and he was willing to allow a liberal price on that ac- 
count. He felt that it was desirable, if not absolutely necessary, that 
we should bave armor manufacturers in the United States; and his 
successor, Mr. Tracy. felt that there should be more than one concern 
in the business, and he induced the Carnegie Steel Co. to enter it. 
There was a dispute with the Carnegie Co. about the price. Mr. Car- 
negie insisted he must receive the same price the Bethlehem people 
were getting or he would not touch it. 

Then, again, in the Senate hearings Mr. Grace, the president 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co., testifies: 


The armor-plate capacity of the country at that time— 
This was after his company had entered the business— 


The armor-plate capacity of the country at that time was not suffi- 
cient to meet the needs and uirements of the new naval program. 
We were specially requested—almost commanded—to increase, or to 
double, rather, our producing capacity at that time. That was in 1902. 


Then, again, in the course of the same hearings— 


The chairman— 
The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN]— 


The CHarnMax, How came the Bethlehem Co. to go into the manu- 
facture of armor? 

Mr. Grace. In cooperation with the United States Government. 
The Government needed armor, and the Bethlehem Steel Co. 8 Sof 
it would be a profitable industry to enter, I presume that was what 
was in their minds. 

Again, in the course of the same hearings: 

Senator PRXnOSE. Of course, when the Bethlehem Co. went into this 
enterprise they were taking a risk, because there was no assurance of 
a Government ponar 

Mr. GRACE. er than the representations given to us by the then 
existing officers of the Government, and which were given us continu- 
ously up to the present ad tion; that they the industry 
that they desired to develop it with us. 


In the report of the investigating committee appointed under 
the act of June 30, 1914, I find this in the hearings: 


The CHAIRMAN. There was no place in the United States that could 
make armor at all 


This comes from the Senator from South Carolina, who I am 
sorry is not here— 

The CHairmMax. There was no piace in the United States that could 
make armor at all—that was equipped to make it. The Secretary of 
the Navy, in looking around, picked out Bethlehem as the most likely 
company to engage in the —— of armor, and after talking it over 
the Secretary induced the superintendent or the manager at that time 
to enter upon the construction or the manufacture of armor plate, 
and they agreed on a price. 


Again: 


The CRAIRMAN. Digging down in my memory for some other ancient 
history, I recall very tinctly that the Carnegie Co. were induced by 
a subsequent Secretary, or the next Secretary of the Navy, to enter 
into the manufacture of armor plate, too, because the Government felt 
that it would be better to have two competing companies than to be 
subject to the exactions of one. 

Mr. President, in 1905 an act of Congress directed an investi- 
gation on the part of the officers of the Navy as to the prices 
charged for armor plate; a board was appointed, headed by 
Admiral Niles, of the Navy, and that board made a thorough 
and searching investigation into the subject. In the report 
filed by that board, called the Niles report, we find the fol- 
lowing—and this comes from Admiral Niles himself: 


Despite this anticipatory preparation, and the vigor with which 


the work was pushed, it was not until the summer of 1891 that 
the Bethlehem Co. was able to forge its first armor plate, nor did it 
make its first delivery under the contract until the autumn of that 
year. In meantime the naval building p m continued to ex- 
pand, and the summer of 1890 found the de ent confronted with 
a prospective early need for some 14,000 tons of armor plate and but 
one plant, partly prepared, to preduce it. In this emergency negotia- 
tions were entered into with „ Phipps & Co. (now the Carnegie 
Steel Co.), looking toward the establishment of a second source of 
domestic armor supply. It was not until November, 1890, that 
Carnegie, Phipps & Co. finally consented to enter into this new field. 

Further along in the Niles report the admiral said: 

The establishment of the armor plant of the Carnegie Steel Co. was 
hesitatingly undertaken at the tion of the Navy Department in 
1890, as part of its Homestead Steel Works, then, as now, but one of 
a number of works embraced in this company, that is itself to-day a 
subsidiary company of the United States Steel Corporation. In 1902-3 
the capacity of this plant was practically doubled to meet the then 
urgent need of the bat geno for more rapid deliveries, but even with 
its present output of something over 10, tons per year it forms 
only a small part of the Homestead Steel Works, having a total yearly 
output of some 2,000,000 tons. 

So, Mr. President, I argue from this that this industry hav- 
ing been created and the enormous capital invested in it having 
been invested at the urgency of the United States Government, 
and the plants being practically, to a large extent, useless for 
any other purpose, and the armor manufacturers having no 
other market for their product, it ill becomes the Government 
to lightly turn all these things aside and to enter, not into 
competition, as is charged, but into extirpation of those plants 
which are objects of the Government's own creation. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. OLIVER. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I merely wish to get a bit of information from 
the Senator, who is very well posted on this question. 

Mr. OLIVER. I shall be very glad to give it. 

Mr. REED. Is the Carnegie Co. a branch of the United 
States Steel Corporation? 

Mr. OLIVER. Oh, yes; that is well known. 

Mr. REED. They are practically one, but have two corporate 
existences? 

Mr. OLIVER. The Carnegie Steel Co. is one of the many 
subsidiaries of the United States Steel Corporation. 

Mr. REED. It is the United States Steel Corporation that 
makes the armor plate. Is that correct, or is it the Carnegie 
Co.? 

Mr. OLIVER. It is the Carnegie Steel Co. which does that. 

Mr. REED. It is the Carnegie Steel Co., a subsidiary of the 
United States Steel Corporation, which makes the armor plate? 

Mr. OLIVER. It is the Carnegie Steel Co. which does that. 
In this connection, I would say, Mr. President, that in all of 
these hearings neither the Carnegie Steel Co. nor the United 
States Steel Corporation was in any way represented. The two 
corporations which have been combating this measure-—if I 
may use that term—are the Bethlehem Steel Co. and the Mid- 
yale Steel Co. Neither of these companies, the Bethlehem nor 
the Midvale, is as is well known by those who are familiar with 
the subject, in any way connected with the United States Steel 
Corporation, or with each other. 
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Mr. REED. 
to me 

Mr. OLIVER. I shall be glad to yield at any time. 

Mr. REED. The Senator made a statement a few moments 
ago that there had been but one company engaged in the manu- 
facture of armor plate, and that, at the solicitation of the Gov- 
ernment, two other companies entered that business, one of 
them being the Midvale and the other being the Bethlehem Co. 

Mr. OLIVER. The other was the Carnegie Co. 

Mr. REED. Was not that company in the business at the 
beginning? 

Mr. OLIVER. The Senator from Missouri evidently did not 
understand my basic statement. I will endeavor to make it more 
clear to him. It was not that one company was in the business 
and that at the request of the Government two other companies 
came in, but it was that no company was in the business, and 
that not alone at the request but at the insistence of the Govern- 
ment the Bethlehem Co. entered into this branch of manu- 
facture and invested its money. Some years later the Govern- 
ment, feeling that it was better to have more than one supply, 
not only induced the Bethlehem Co. to double its plant, but after 
a long course of argument it induced Mr. Carnegie to allow his 
company also to enter upon the manufacture of armor plate. 
So that there is no corporation engaged in this business except 
the Midvale Steel Co., which entered into the business of its own 
accord. The Midvale Co., 15 years after the Bethlehem Co. had 
engaged in the manufacture of armor, entered into the business 
of its own accord as a competitor of the two companies already 
engaged in it. 

Mr. REED. So it entered upon the business voluntarily? 

Mr. OLIVER. It entered upon it voluntarily. 

Mr. REED. And we do not owe any moral obligation to them? 

Mr. OLIVER. No; I do not contend that we owe a moral 
obligation to them. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, on that point, if the Senator 
will allow me to interrupt him, I think that the Government 
advertised for bids and that the Midvale Co. responded to the 
advertisement. 

Mr. OLIVER, Yes, of course; but they entered the business 
of their own accord. 

Mr. REED. What was the reason the Government desired 
another competitor? Was it because the Government felt that 
it was being charged too great prices, or was it simply because 
the companies which then existed were not capable of producing 
a sufficient amount of armor, or was it both? 

Mr. OLIVER. The impression that I gain, Mr. President, 
from my examination of the records is that the object of the 
Government in inducing the Carnegie Steel Co. to enter into 
the manufacture was not because of the question of prices at 
all; it was because the then Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Tracy, 
saw that, with the growth of the Navy, it was better to have 
more than one source of supply, even if the one concern then 
manufacturing armor plate would expand its works. So at 
that time he not only induced the Bethlehem Steel Co. to double 
its capacity, but he also induced the Carnegie Steel Co. to en- 
gage in the manufacture of armor. I do not find—at least I do 
not now recollect of seeing anything up to that time, which was 
about 1890, in the shape of a complaint of the prices charged. 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, another charge that is flaunted 
all over the country is that the companies producing armor plate 
have been selling to other nations at lower prices than those 
at which they were furnishing armor plate to their own Goy- 
ernment. This charge has as little foundation—I might say less 
foundation than the charge of extortionate prices, because 
what I would say about the charge that they were exacting 
exorbitant prices from the Government is that it certainly is 
not proven, while the charge that they have consistently sold to 
other Governments at less prices than they have sold to our own 
is conclusively disproven. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

Mr. OLIVER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WORKS. Before the Senator gets too far away from 
the other subject, I should like to ask him a question or two. 
As I understood the Senator, in the beginning the Government 
induced the one company to enter upon the manufacture of 
armor plate and the price was agreed upon. How long did that 
condition of things exist without bids being called for? 

Mr. OLIVER. Well, of course, as long as there was only one 
producer. As I understand, the Government has asked bids 
ever since there were two competitors. As soon as the Carnegie 
Steel Co. was able to manufacture armor, from that time for- 
ward, as I understand, the Government has asked for bids, 

Mr. WORKS. Does the Senator think, from his own exami- 
nation, that one of the objects of the Government in asking that 


While the Senator has been so kind as to yield 
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somebody else should manufacture armor was in order that 
there might be competition? 

Mr. OLIVER. I have no doubt that that was in the mind 
of the officials of the Government. 

Mr. WORKS. At how early a time did the complaints about 
high prices commence to be made? 

Mr. OLIVER. My recollection is that they commenced along 
in the early nineties. 

Mr. WORKS. That was about the time when the other com- 
pany was induced to enter into the manufacture of armor plate? 

Mr. OLIVER. My recollection, I will say to the Senator, is 
that there was not much complaint of the price as long us there 
was only one producer. I am relying now more on my recol- 
lection than I am on an examination of the records. I have been 
somewhat familiar with conditions in this industry ever since 
it started, having lived right at the seat of the industry, and my 
impression is that the complaint of high prices began along in 
1892 or 1893 or 1894, when the steel business was at an ex- 
tremely low ebb. Out of deference to my friends on the other 
side of the Chamber, I will not state what I think was the cause 
of that condition; but when it was found that the Government 
was paying between $500 and $600 per ton for armor plate 
when steel billets were selling at $15 a ton, it naturally aroused 
inquiry, and it was taken for granted that such a price must be 
an exorbitant one, not considering the fact that the same invest- 
ment and the same power that was behind the armor-plate 
plant that would make at that time about 3,000 tons of armor 
a year would make more than 300,000 tons of steel billets. 

Mr. WORKS, I should like to ask the Senator how the prices 
which he has mentioned and which were complained of com- 
pared with the original prices agreed upon between the Govern- 
ment and the Bethlehem Co.? 

Mr. OLIVER. I think they were about the same. 

Mr. WORKS. About the same. If the Senator will pardon 
me a moment further, I may be anticipating what he is going 
to say, but this occurred to my mind 

Mr. OLIVER. If the Senator will permit me, while we are 
on that subject, I will state that I have a table here which 
will give the information, but which I did not intend to use 
directly in that connection. 

Mr. WORKS. Very well. The Senator may pass that for the 
present. When did the question first arise as to whether there 
was really any bona fide competition between these three com- 
panies? 

Mr. OLIVER. I think that has been a moot question ever 
since. It arose in this way: The Midvale Steel Co. began the 
manufacture of armor plate in the year 1904, I think. They 
had bid a lower price than the other two companies, about 
three years before that. Their bid was rejected because they 
had no plant. They then went to work and constructed a 
plant, and while that plant was under construction they put in 
another bid which was lower than the others, I think some- 
thing about $898. At any rate, it was lower than the other 
two had been furnishing the armor plate for. The Government 
aecepted their bid, gave them a part of the contract, and in- 
formed the other two manufacturers that they would have to 
come in at the same price, 

Mr. REED. What year was that? 

Mr. OLIVER. I think that was in October, 1903. 

Mr. WORKS. I have gathered, from some things that have 
been said here—and I am asking these questions for informa- 
tion—— 

Mr. OLIVER. I realize that. 

Mr. WORKS. For I have very little knowledge on the sub- 
ject—it has been claimed here, as I understand, that these com- 
panies must cooperate in order to produce what the Govern- 
ment desires; that some part of the work is done by one, and 
some by another. Is that so? 

Mr. OLIVER. No; that is not so. I think that in the case of 
the work that is now going on—I am not certain that this is 
exactly the ease—my impression is that in the case of the large 
contract for the battleships now being constructed, the bid of 
the Carnegie Steel Co. was higher, and it received no part 
of the contract; but the award being greater than the capacity 
of the other two, that they had taken a part of it as subcon- 
tractors. 

Mr. WORKS. Then it is simply a question of capacity and not 
the construction of one part of what is needed by one, and an- 
other part by the other? 

Mr. OLIVER. Any one of these three concerns can make 
armor plate from the very beginning to the end. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, will the Senator say right there 
how the combined capacity of the three plants compares with the 
ordinary requirements of the Government? 
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Mr. OLIVER, The combined capacity of the three plants is 
about 25,000 tons a year. The ordinary requirements of the 
Government have been something like one-third of that. 

Mr. HUGHES. Does the Senator know how these plants dis- 
pose of the balance of their product? 

Mr. OLIVER. They do not dispose of it. 
any balance. 

Mr. HUGHES. They do not run to their full capacity, then? 

Mr. OLIVER. They do not run to their full capacity. That 
is the reason why their cost runs up so high. I will say to the 
Senator that I shall allude to that further along. 

Mr. HUGHES. Somebody brought out a situation here yes- 
terday which was a little bit of a surprise to me, although I 
am fairly familiar with the way in which the average Govern- 
ment officials operate. Under that, it seems difficult to see how 
they could avoid a certain amount of cooperation between these 
competing plants. As I understood the situation, whether the 
bid of a given plant was high or low, the work was divided in 
any event. 

Mr. OLIVER. I will say to the Senator that it has been the 
policy of the Navy Department to divide up the work between 
these three plants, and on that account the prices paid to them 
have been substantially the same. 

Mr. PITTMAN and Mr. POMERENE addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia yield, and to whom? 

Mr. OLIVER. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. In 1915 the amount of tonnage was 16,256 
tons. There was no one plant that could take that contract, 
was there? 

Mr. OLIVER. No; no one plant is large enough to take that. 

Mr. PITTMAN. And if one plant had bid for it and obtained 
the contract, it would have been necessary for it to divide it 
with either one of the other two, or with both of them? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes. . 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is the position we are now in, is it not? 

Mr. OLIVER. Surely. 

Mr. PITTMAN. There are 26,000 tons each year required, 
I believe, and there are only three plants in the United States, 
and the Senator says they have a combined capacity of. 25,000 
tons. Consequently it would make no difference which one of 
those plants bid: the work would have to be divided up between 
all of them, would it not? - 

Mr. OLIVER. I will state to the Senator that, although a 
contract for 26,000 tons is being awarded this year, it is not the 
expectation of the Government that 26,000 tons will be manu- 
factured this year. The keels of the battleships for which this 
armor is intended are not laid yet. 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; but there is no one plant that could 
take that order now and build it, with the present capacity of 
the plants? 

Mr. OLIVER. Not within a year. 

Mr. PITTMAN. They would have to enlarge the plants? 

Mr. OLIVER. Furthermore, it is not intended that one plant 
shall do this work. These people were invited by the Govern- 
ment to go into this business. They were not only invited, but 
they were almost forced into it. The Government, therefore, 
has followed the policy of keeping all of them busy as nearly 
as it could, and from that policy has arisen the similarity, the 
almost identity, of the bids that have been received. It is 
universally charged that it is the result of collusion. There is 
no evidence whatever of collusion between them. It is simply 
the result of the policy that has been followed by the Govern- 
ment for 25 years. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, is there any object in com- 
petitive bidding between these companies when the amount of 
the order would have to be divided between them to be carried 
out in any event? 

Mr. OLIVER. It has not always been so. As a rule, the 
requirements of the Government have not come up to more than 
one-third of the capacity of these three plants. Consequently 
there would be a great object in one of the plants bidding much 
lower than the others, because they could make 10,000 tons of 
armor a year very much cheaper than they could make 3,000 
tons, and as a result of that they would bid much lower for 
10,000 tons if they knew they were going to get all of it. But 
they knew they were not going to get all of it, as a matter of 
fact. 

Mr, PITTMAN. Take the year 1915. What would be the 
incentive for competitive bidding on 16,000 tons? 

Mr. OLIVER. To keep their plant busy. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I understand, though, that they would have 
to give n part of that order to the other plants. 

Mr. OLIVER. They would have to give them what they could 
not make, and that is just what they are doing. 


They do not have 


Mr. PITTMAN. Then the other plants would be assured of 
having their part of that order? 

Mr, OLIVER. Not their share. They would have as much of 
that order as the successful competitor might see fit to give 
them, which would be just exactly what he could spare and no 
more. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Under the present order of 26,000 tons how 
would it be divided? 

Mr. OLIVER. That is a question which the Senator ought 
to ask of somebody who knows more about the subject than I do. 

Mr. REED and Mr. WORKS addressed the Chair. 

Mr, OLIVER. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator has said that it has been the 
policy of the Navy Department to divide up this work between 
the different companies. If that be so, it seems to me there 
would be very little advantage in competitive bids. Now, how- 
ever, I understand the Senator to say, in answer to the Senator 
from Nevada, that the division is made by the company that is 
successful in the bidding. That makes quite a different case. 

Mr. OLIVER. That only applies to this one large contract. 
The contract, as I understand, was awarded part to the Beth- 
lehem Co. and part to the Midvale Co, One of these companies 
found that the part of it that was awarded to them was greater 
than their capacity within the time in which it would have to 
be delivered, and they sublet that part of the contract to the 
Carnegie Steel Co, 

Mr. WORKS. What I should like to be assured about is 
whether it was the general policy of the Navy Department to 
make this division itself, giving a part of it to one and a part 
of it to another? 

Mr. OLIVER. My impression is, but I am not sure, that this 
is the first instance in which the division has been made other 
than by the Navy Department. 

Mr. WORKS. Of course, the companies themselves are aware 
of this policy of the Government. Does the Senator think that 
under those circumstances competitive bidding amounts to very 
much? 

Mr. OLIVER. I am free to say that I do not think it does; 
and I am not here to defend the Navy Department, although I 
have no doubt in the world that the different Secretaries of the 
Navy did what was best for the country according to the best 
information they had. What I am here for is to defend these 
business men from the rank and unfounded charges that have 
been made against them. 

Mr. WORKS. I hope the Senator will not assume that I am 
taking any such position as that, because I do not know any- 
thing about whether these charges are reasonable or unreason- 
able. I was only trying to get at the facts respecting the com- 
petitive bidding that took place. 

Mr. OLIVER. The tenor of the questions asked by the Sena- 
tor from California shows that he is simply after information, 
and nothing more, and I am very willing to give it to him as 
far as I have it. - 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, just in order to clear up a matter, 
the Senator has stated the policy of the Navy Department to 
have been to parcel out the work among the various factories, 
the result being that by virtue of that policy competition was 
partially, if not totally, killed. I desire to ask the Senator if he 
claims that that has been the policy of the present Secretary of 
the Navy? 

Mr. OLIVER. It has not been. The policy of the present Sec- 
retary of the Navy has been to induce competition. 

Mr. REED. Is it not true that with that policy of the present 
Secretary of the Navy existing these three companies came in 
and bid on the same day, at the same hour, the same amount to 
the exact cent? 

Mr. OLIVER. I have no doubt it is. 

Mr. REED. Then can the Senator fairly say that the lack of 
competitive bidding now is the result of a policy of the Navy 
Department; but, on the other hand, is it not perfectly manifest 
that it is the result of combination? 

Mr. OLIVER. I see no evidence of combination in that, ex- 
cept what might naturally arise from the identity of the bids. 

Mr. REED. But is not that sufficient? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. OLIVER. I am willing to yield to the Senators, but the 
Senators must yield to me the right to finish what I started 
to say. 

Mr. REED. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. OLIVER. It must be remembered that this was the 
result of close and careful figuring, and that they were figuring 
down to the lowest price at which they thought they could 
afford to do the work. I will say, from my examination of this 
record, that considering the fact that they would not have suf- 
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ficient work to run their plants full, I believe it was the lowest 
price at which they could de the werk at a profit. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, I 
will ask him if he does not know that after this remarkable dis- 
play of accuracy of figuring, by which three separate concerns 
figured each the same amount to a penny, when the Secretary 
rejected these remarkably accurate bids, thereupon there was a 
reduction made, amounting on the contracts let to $111,000? 

Mr. OLIVER. It may be. 

Mr. REND. Indicating that the figures were not quite so 
close and accurate as they night have been? 

Mr. OLIVER. It is very natural that if a man does not get 
a contract at one price he will try to figure his price down. 

Mr. POMERENE and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. OLIVER. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Following along the lines the discussion 
has taken, does not the Seuator think that there ought to be 
real competition in the manufacture of armor plate, the same as 
in any other supply of the Government? 

Mr, OLIVER. In answer to that question, Mr. President, 
considering the nature of this business, premising the reply by 
saying that of course I am in favor of competition in all things 
if possible, I will say that in this business I think it would be 
better for the Government and better for everybody if the 
business could be done not on the basis of competition but on the 
basis of calculation as to cost and profit. Further along I 
shall go into that subject. 

Mr. POMERENE. In each of the large countries of the 
world they are manufacturing armor plate. Here in this coun- 
try we have, according to the statement of the Senator, three 
plants engaged in the manufacture of armor plate. When they 
come in here with their bids, the same to a penny, it does look 
to me as if it is almost a farce to call it competition. The 
sameness of these prices must result either from collusion or 
from combination of some kind or from sheer accident. With 
three different companies with a very large investment, with 
the difference that there must be in the manufacture, somewhat, 
I can not conceive how they could arrive at the same figure 
unless there was some sort of an understanding between them. 
It seems to me, further, that we must either determine that we 
have been mistaken when we asked for bids for Government 
supplies, or we have been right. If we are right, we ought te 
have legitimate competition, or we ought to get away from that 
proposition and let some one fix the prices, and do away with 
the mere pretense of asking for bids for this work. 

Mr, OLIVER. Mr. President, in reply to the Senator from 
Ohio I will say that there is a great deal of sense and a great 
deal of force in what he says; but while this armor plate 
has been ostensibly let upon the basis of bids for years past, 
it has been really let upon the basis of consultation between 
the department and the manufacturers. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. OLIVER. And the proposition which I expect to prove, 
if I have time between now and 4 o'clock, is that the prices 
charged are reasonable, in opposition to the accusations that 
have been made that the armor-plate manufacturers are ex- 
acting an unreasonable price. 

Mr. POMERENRE and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. 

Mr. OLIVER. I think, Mr. President, I will have to yield 
to the Senator from Utah. I have a good deal to go through 
with, and there are three other speeches which are announced 
after mine. 

Mr. SMOOT. In connection with what the Senator from 
Ohio stated, and also the question asked by the Senator from 
Missouri, I want to say that it is not at all surprising, when 
you consider the conditions existing, that the bids were the 
same; and I say that for this reason 

Mr. REED. Without consultation? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will give the Senator the reason. I say 
it for this reason: There is not one of the plants that can 
manufacture the amount required for the year 1915. Each 
company, if it bid, would bid upon the full amount required, 
and if the company knew it could not make the amount re- 
quired it necessarily would have to find out from the other 
companies whether they would furnish the amount they could 
not make themselves. They necessarily would have to con- 
sult their competitors te find out whether they would make 
it or not. We must remember that the three companies have 


only one customer, and that being the case, each under the con- 
ditions existing, knew what they were going to bid. It is 
entirely different from a case where there is competition in 
an article, where the manufacturer has a hundred purchasers, ’ 
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and where the manufacturer could make a hundred times the 
amount of any one purchase. z 

Mr. REED and Mr. POMERENE addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield; and if so, to whom? < 

Mr. OLIVER. I wish to be courteous to my brother Senators, 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator could not be otherwise. 

Mr. OLIVER. I will further say that when I am talking on 
any subject I rather invite interruptions, because they some- 
times serve to stimulate me; but I have already been talking 
nearly an hour. We must start to vote at 4 o’clock, and, out of 
deference to the three other Senators who are to speak before 4 
o'clock, I think I must go on. I have exhausted only one 
branch of my subject, and I have already spoken as long as I 
thought I would have to occupy the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, possibly some other Sena- 
tors might claim the indulgence of saying a word who have not 
had an opportunity as yet. 

Mr. OLIVER. Now, I will hurry on to the other branches of 
the subject. 

It is charged that these manufacturers have been selling 
armor plate to other countries at a lower price than they sold 
to the United States. With one small exception of three sample 
plates that were sold to Japan in 1912, no armor plate has been 
sold to any foreign Government, since 1895, at a lower price 
than was at the same time being charged to the United States 
Government. In 1894 and 1895 the Bethlehem Steel Co. sold to 
the Government of Russia 1,839 tons of armor plate at $249 
per ton. They were then charging the United States Govern- 
ment $520 a ton for the same armor plate. That is the only 
instance in which that thing occurred, with the exception of one 
small case which I will allude to later on. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President 

Mr. OLIVER. Let me finish and then I will yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kansas. In the Niles report, to which I have before 
referred, Admiral Niles alludes to this instance in the language 
which I shall read, and I want to call attention to the absolute 
vindication that is contained in this report. Admiral Niles 
says in 1906: 

The board’s information indicated that the manufacturers of this 

d of the home Government 


armor at a very greatly less price than was then a this Gov- 
ernment. thout regard 


to cost, for the of —— Te foothold and recognition in 
the European mar This contention is borne out by the prices 
and by the Carnegie Co. in later contracts with 


made by this compan 
the same Government. In ce the prices under these later 


contracts have been from $100 to $150 per ton above those at that 
time this Government. all, some 15,000 tons of armor 
have been supplied the Russian Government by our manufacturers. No 
other foreign contracts have as yet been entered into, but with the 
present slack demand for armor in this country, the entry of our 
makers into the European field may be again looked for. 

Now, there was a sale in 1912 of 25 tons, being only 3 
plates, to the Empire of Japan, at about $390 a ton, which was 
slightly below the price then charged to the United States Goy- 
ernment. It was never followed up, it being evident that the 
Japanese Government thought it a safer thing to manufacture 
armor in its own country and not be dependent upon a foreign 
supply. 

The hearings developed quite a lot of information with regard 
to these foreign contracts, but it all goes to fortify and to justify 
what I have said. I will not stop now to read it in detail, but 
I want to get a chance to do it as soon as possible. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Will the Senator yield to me for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. OLIVER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I have here the hearings, and I find the 
answer of Secretary Daniels on page 151, with which I presume 
the Senator is familiar. He states there that in 1911 these- 
armor-plate companies sold to Italy at $395 a ton while charging 
this Government $420 a ton. Does the Senator know anything 
about that? 

Mr. OLIVER. That sale to Italy was reinforced by a bonus of 
$15,000, which brought the price to a figure slightly over that 
which: was charged to the United States. 

Mr. THOMPSON. The statement there of the Secretary is 
practically correct as to those contracts with foreign countries— 
three different contracts, one from the Bethlehem Co. tc Russia, 
one to Italy, and one to Japan—is it not? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes; but the net price to the Italian Govern- 
ment was higher than the price then charged the United States. 
I will read Mr. Grace’s answer to that. He said: 


In 1911 we sold to Italy a little over 2,000 tons at $438.85 a ton. In 
October of the same year we sold to Ital; 780 tons at $426.50 a ton. 
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That was in 1911. In 1911 the Bethlehem Steel Co. was sell- 
ing to the United States Government at $420 per ton, which 
was a lower price than they received from the Italian Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I will ask to have inserted in the Recorp a table 
showing the prices at which the Bethlehem Steel Co. sold to the 
various foreign Governments, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Foreign armor plate contracts received by Bethlehem Steel Co. 


k Ton- 
N o Date of contract nage of Price per ton. 
Russia Dec. 16-28, 18944 1, 115 * ton for nickel steel or harvey- 
8 Nov. 25. Bes. ö, 1888. 1,137 ee —approximately $524. 
8 ov. 27- V4 ton x y $ 
PAREA 3 2 +080 $438.85 per ton. 5 
. ‘ 


33 | £80 pee. tone tely 8390 
Coniprising 3 plates only, to be 
tested with a view of securing an 

order if tests proved satisfactory. 


Foreign armor not manufactured under 8-hour law. 


Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the Senator just one other 
question as a matter of information? 

Mr. OLIVER. Surely. 

Mr. POMERENE. And I will not then interrupt the Senator 
further. Can the Senator state to what extent these three 
companies have been engaged in the manufacture and sale of 
armor plate to other countries? Several instances have been 
referred to here, but, so far as I have observed, there has been 
nothing in the debate indicating to what extent the sales have 
been carried on. 

Mr. OLIVER. I am sorry I can not furnish that informa- 
tion in regard to all the companies, as the statistics in the 
record refer only to the Bethlehem Steel Co. Those that I 
have given are of the Bethlehem Steel Co. alone. I have not 
been able to find the extent to which the other companies sold 
abroad, but my impression is, and I think I am justified in 
saying, that it was very meager compared to other business. 
It was only what manufacturers call a fill-up. 

Mr. President, on the question of profit in manufacturing 
armor plate, it is not so much charged as it has been assumed 
that these manufacturers in the prices charged to the Govern- 
ment haye been making extortionate profits. I have not the 
figures relating to the Midvale and the Carnegie Steel Cos., but 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. has submitted to the committee very 
full statements regarding its business with the Government ever 
since the beginning of the industry. I find from their statement 
that the Bethlehem Steel Co. has furnished to the Government 
in the 29 years in which it has been engaged in this business 
95,072 tons of armor plate. They received for this an average 
of $482.62 a ton, which would give them during the 29 years of 
their existence as a manufacturer of armor plate an average 
yearly gross income from their armor plate of $1,418,993.60. 

Mr. Grace, the president of that company, has testified here 
under oath that their investment in the armor-plate plant, 
not taking depreciation into consideration at all, is $7,100,000. 
So the average gross yearly revenue from this investment dur- 
ing 29 years would be $1,418,993.60, being a little less than 20 
per cent on the actual investment in the plant, to say nothing 
of the working capital that it would take to run it. 

Now, remember that this 20 per cent is gross receipts. Out of 
it must be paid whatever is paid for raw material, labor, sup- 
plies, interest, taxes, administration expenses, and everything 
that goes into the manufacture of armor plate, and whatever 
- little is left may be called profit. It is absolutely impossible 
that with an investment of $7,100,000 a gross revenue of $1,418,- 
998.60 is going to yield anything more than a reasonable profit, 
and I do not believe that it will yield any profit at all. 

Mr. WORKS. If the Senator will pardon another interrup- 
tion, is there anything to show what their operating expenses 
were? That should be taken out of this 20 per cent. 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes, for instance—— 

Mr. WORKS. I mean the amount and not the particulars, 
so that we may determine what was the actual profit. 

Mr. OLIVER. You can not determine it. I am only en- 
deavoring to demonstrate, and it will be very plain to one who 
has had experience in manufacturing operations that with a 
total gross revenue of 20 per cent on the investment you can 
not make any money. 


Mr. WORKS. The Senator will have to remember that he 
is talking to people who haye not been in the manufacturing 
business. 

Mr. OLIVER. I understand that, but suppose a man would 
come to the Senator, or to any other man with business sense, 
and lay a prospectus before him asking him to invest—I will say 
$7,000 instead of $7,000,000—and would say: “Here, I want 
you to put $7,000 into this business.“ What will the business 
amount to?” the Senator might ask. We will do a business of 
$1,400 a year.” I think that would be enough, and would make 
the proposition ridiculous. 

The question may be asked, “ Must they not then haye been 
losing money?” I do not say they have been, because, while 
during some years this plant lay idle, during other years they 
secured enough business to run it pretty full. During those 
years I have no doubt they made some money. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. OLIVER. I will yield first to the Senator from California, 
who is still on his feet. 

Mr. WORKS. I hope the Senator will not think that my ques- 
tion was ridiculous. 

Mr. OLIVER. Not at all. The Senator's question was very 
apt. 

Mr. WORKS. I think the Senator is doing very well with 
what he is trying to demonstrate, but it seems to me if we can 
have the whole amount of money that has been expended by 
these people in operating and in carrying on the plant it would 
help me at least to decide whether they are making a profit 
or not. 

Mr. OLIVER. There is a great deal of information of that 
kind contained in these hearings, and some of it I will allude 
to as I go along. 

Mr. REED and Mr. OVERMAN addressed the Chair. 

Mr. OLIVER. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. The Senator has stated the gross income of the 
Midvale Co.— 

Mr. OLIVER. The Bethlehem Co. 

Mr. REED. The Bethlehem Co. What company is it down 
there that has just declared 112 per cent dividend for three 
months? 

Mr. OLIVER. I have not heard that any company has de- 
clared a dividend of 112 per cent. I believe the Bethlehem Co.'s 
last report did show a large profit on their war business. 

Mr. REED. That is the point. 

Mr. PENROSE. That was not on armor plate, but on war 
orders. 

Mr. OLIVER. The Senator from Missouri knows very well 
that it was not on armor plate, and so does everyone. 

Mr. REED. I thought possibly if they were doing so well 
one need not grow tearful over their hard situation. 

Mr. MYERS. Will the Senator yield to me for just one min- 
ute for something that will not interfere with him? 

Mr. OLIVER. I can not yield for other matters. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a right to make this request, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. OLIVER. If the Senator has a right to make it he can 
raise a question of personal privilege, but I can not allow other 
business to be injected into my remarks at this time, and I will 
not do it. z 

Mr. MYERS. I am not going to inject any business into the 
Senator’s remarks. I ask the privilege of stating my business 
to the Chair. 

Mr. PENROSE. I raise the point of order that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER] has the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
has the floor unless the Senator from Montana rises to a ques- 
tion of privilege. 

Mr. MYERS. Will the Senator from Pennsylvania permit 
me the humble privilege of addressing himself for a second to 
state what I want? I crave that privilege of him. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I must yield to a request like 
that. 

Mr. MYERS. I am now addressing the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania and not the Chair. I will state to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania that there having been a recess taken yesterday, 
and this being the same legislative day as yesterday, and know- 
ing that it must be done sooner or later, some time during the 
day, I would now like to ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business of the Senate, which is the power bill, be tem- 


porarily laid aside. 
Mr. OLIVER. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 
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MYERS. Mr. President, having the floor with the per- 
mission of the Senator from Pennsylvania to make that request 


I now make the request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

A yt SMOOT. It is against the rules, Mr. President, even to 
0 t. 

Mr. PENROSE. I object, Mr. President, to any further in- 

terruption. 

Mr. OLIVER. I myself ask unanimous consent that as of the 
beginning of to-day’s business the armor-plate bill be laid before 
the Senate. 

Mr. MYERS. Is my request first granted, Mr. President? 

Mr. OLIVER. I insist on going on, Mr. President. 

Mr. Grace, president of the Bethlehem Steel Co., has submitted 
some figures showing what that company might have made out 
of the same money invested in other branches of the iron and 
steel business rather than in armor plate. I ask leave to have 
his statement printed in the Recorp without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


Comparison of armor-plate 9 and a standard steel manufacturing 
uginess. 
The $7,100,000 invested by Bethlehem Steel Co. in its 


armor-plate pink: and appurtenances would be sufficient 
> Bis the building of a roll ng mill with an annual capacity 


00 — — | Ses 400, 000 
During the 29 “years the armor- r-plate pla plant has been in op- 

eration would have produ tons- 11, 600, 000 
Where the armor-plate plant produced tons... 95, 072 


The product of the mill would sell at about $35 per ton, on which 
a moderate profit would be 10 per cent, or $3.50, per ton. 


The mill would, therefore, earn per year $1, 400, 000. 00 
The average total sellin price of armor produced in 
a year was only 3,280 tons, at 8432.622222 1, 418, 993. 60 
So the armor plate would have had to cost absolu nothing to 


manufacture to produce the same profit as an equivalent . in 
an ordinary rolling mill. 

Mr, Gracn. The first exhibit (see Exhibit “A,” p. 7) ve place before 
you is a record of the armor-plate business which the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. has enjoyed from the United States Government, showing the year, 
the price, and the amount of tonnage contracted for. 

You will note that for a period of 29 seers from 1887 to 1915, in- 
clusive, our company bas manufactured 9 5,000 tons of armor plate, 
or an average of 3,2 Bang tr} year. Buri suat Rin we have en- 
joyed prices ranging fro a ton to $520 a The average de- 
ducted from these figures pend us an 1 setting price of $432 a 
ton. To-day's 2 price is $425 a ton. 


Mr. OLIVER. I now ask to have inserted in the RECORD the 
report of the Tillman Board as to the cost of the proposed armor 
plant, showing that an armor plant with a productive capacity 
of 10,000 tons per annum could be built for $6,635,107, and that 
un armor plant with a capacity of 20,000 tons per annum could 
be built for $10,331,906. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The report referred to is as follows: 

Summary of cost of armor plant. 


5 * grading and clearing, fence.. ergo 
Ph . and chemical laboratory.. 71,062 
Miscellaneous shops and buildings.. 247, 636 
Locomotive house mand rolling stock.. 169, 300 
3 TTT 457,000 
Electric power house and transmission iin 351; 525 
V 22.25 
Open- hearth plant . . e 1,057,800 
and shop.. 2,728,500 

and tempering shop... 1, 912, 500 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, so far as the cost of the pro- 
posed Government armor plant is concerned, and assuming that 
the figures were correct at the time they were made, I am will- 
ing just now to essay the rôle of a prophet, and I ask some of 
my friends in the Senate who will be here at the time of the 
completion of this proposed plant—if it is ever completed—to 
call my prophecy to the attention of the Senate in my absence, 
A plant for producing 10,000 tons of armor plate per annum 
could not now be built for the amount stated in the Tillman 
board report, and a plant producing 20,000 tons will never be 
completed at an expense of less than $20,000,000. 


Mr. President, that report was drawn up more than a year 
ago. I want to give you a few concrete facts as showing the 
difference between conditions now and then. About the middle 
of last July the city of Pittsburgh and the county of Allegheny 
awarded a contract for the steel for a large new building 
which they are now constructing, and of which the corner 
stone was laid last Saturday. The steel for that building was 
purchased last July at $33.80 a ton—fabricated structural steel. 

In December last I had occasion to take bids for a building 
which I am proposing to erect, and I had to pay $45.60 a ton 
for the same character of steel. I was in the city of Pittsburgh 
last week, and I made some inquiries in regard to the matter, 
and I ascertained that such steel can not now be obtained for 
$60 a ton. So figures obtained over a year ago with regard to 
this proposed armor plant are to-day absolutely worthless as 
showing what it will cost. 

Tt is little less than criminal to propose to the people of the 
United States to enter upon this enterprise facing an acknowl- 
edged expenditure of $11,000,000 and a probable one of double 
that sum, I say, therefore, that the present time is not pro- 
pitious—if any time should be—for entering upon an enterprise 
of this magnitude. 

Now, as to the cost of making armor. Mr. President, I ask 
to insert in the Recorp Exhibit C, which is contained in the 
report of the hearings, and I will say a few words in explana- 
tion. 

The Tillman board reported as the cost in an armor-plate 
plant with a capacity of 20,000 tons per annum, running at full 
capacity, that the cost of operation, the manufacturing cost, 
would be $262.79 per ton. Following that up, and taking the 
figures of the Niles board as to what ought to be estimated as 
additional charges for a plant that would run only two- 
thirds of capacity and a plant that would run at one-third of 
capacity, Admiral Niles estimated that if a plant were to be run 
at two-thirds of its capacity there should be $26.28 per ton 
added, and if it were to be run at only one-third capacity there 
should be $79.60 added. So the total manufacturing cost with 
the plant running at full capacity would be $262.79; running at 
one-third of capacity it would be $342.39; and running at two- 
thirds capacity it would be $289.07. 

That is the manufacturing cost alone. To that must be added 
taxes, insurance, administrative expenses, interest on working 
capital, and all the other charges that a private operator would 
have to pay. It is contended the Government would not have 
to pay these other charges; but, Mr. President, somebody must 
pay them. If the Government locates its armor plant in the 
city of Pittsburgh and occupies 20 acres of ground, it imme- 
diately takes that 20 acres of ground and places it outside the 
pale of local taxation, and I, as a property holder in Pittsburgh, 
must pay my share of the additional taxes which will be im- 
posed on that account; and, of course, every resident, whether 
a property owner or not, must pay, either directly or indirectly, 
some part of these additional taxes. It is idle to say that 
simply because the Government does not insure its buildings 
insurance should not be added as a part of the cost to the Gov- 
ernment. If the Government is not to be charged with adminis- 
tration expenses, for what are they keeping up all the adminis- 
trative buildings and all the immense machinery of administra- 
tion which is necessary to carry on this great enterprise, the 
center of which is in Washington? I ask to have inserted now, 
m Erans the extract from the report to which I have 
refe: ? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Exursit C. 
COST OF PRODUCING ARMOR PLATE UNDER VARIOUS CONDITIONS. 


The production cost of armor with shop operating at full capacity has 
been determined as follows: . — 


gress, second session, 5244.27 pax. tom 
Report of ouse Document No, 1620, Sixty-third 
Congress, third session, $262.79 per ton. 


(Phe later report redects sdvances incest of labor ned materia] and 
is quite consistent with the earlier report considering the differences in 
the dates at which they were made.) 

With plant operating at less than full capacity the Niles Board 
found that the cost would be increased as follows 

Plant operating at half capacity, cost would be increased 20 per cent, 

Plant operating at one-third capacity, cost would be increased 30 


cent. 
i ge rts give merc shop cost and do not contain many items 
that cater to the actual total cost, such as administrative and general 
expense, ce and taxes, interest on plant investment and working 
capital, etc., and 1 in the following org on is shown the effect of the 
addition of some of these very real and important items. The deprecia- 
although pete real Audlden to cost is not included 1 — — 9 — 
as a is shown prices 8 manufacturers have 
been sufficient to allow 5 9 
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„ 
Cost ton 
Sen, dee | arpian 
rovided with | Provided with | provided wit 
Eim@icient con- | Bly sufficient Piiflicient ton- 
tract tonnage |_ tonnage to to operate 
to operate at at two-thirds 
full 8 capacity. (This 
a tons ndition might 
8 obtain asa 
tion that has result ont 
never been proposed 5- 
maintained.) obtained.) program.) 
Production cost, ye operating 
at full capacity (Tillman Se i A $262. 7 $262.79 $262.79 
Add for plant operating one- 
capacity, 30 per cent (Niles AD 
‚G—ͤ—bkl3ũßãVß²õͤũr 43433Vͥ3333 om eee w ewes eeeenee 
Add for plant operating two- 
thirds eipacity 10 cent 
— lonate y írom 
A IITTI TT OLTE eee eee 26, 23 
Total production cost.. 289. 07 
Admini ive and general ex- 
pense ($100,000 per year) 15.00 
Taxes and insurance ($45,000 per x 
S T TTT 0. 75 
Interest at only 5 cent on 
$7,100,000 plant ($355,002 per 
CCC 3.25 
Interest at only 5 per cent on 
$500,000 working capital ($25,009 ? 
CCNA oo o ene 8. 75 
Ä ( cores 307. 82 


snipes 


If the contracts awarded in the future should be in the same average 
uantities as in the past (namely, 3,280 tons Pf year, or about one- 
third our plant capacity) the present price of $425 per ton would pro- 
vide as follows: 


Per ton. 

Contract- price oon a i et a erie ean manatee $425. 00 
Production cost (column No. 3322224 $342. 39 
Administrative and general (column No, 3)----- 30. 00 
Taxes and insurance (column No. 332222 13. 50 

2 385. 89 

Leaving for interest on investmen ...-------------- 39. 11 

$128,280.80 


With contracts for 3.280 tons, this would provide ony 
per year, or less than 19 per cent on the investment. without any pro- 
vision whatever for Sages bya of the capital invested in the plant 
when it may have to be abandoned, owing to the building of a Govern- 
ment plant or some radical change in the method of manufacture. 


Mr. OLIVER. In the Niles report some very pertinent state- 
ments are made with regard to the cost of armor. For instance, 
I quote the following: 


The board again invites attention that the full cost of armor herein 
estimated includes only such actual charges against armo“ making as 
must be considered by any private manufacturer in fixing a selling 
price that will provide for interest on any bonded indebtedness and a 
fair profit for the whole money invested. 

The board desires also to emphasize the fact that its estimates herein 
have been made on an assumption of an output about equal to the full 
capacity of the supposed producing plant—the most economical condi- 
tion of production. 

The costs per ton of armor making in any. plant vary markedly with 
the percentage of its capacity that is produced, increasing rapidly 
as that percentage is decreased. Many of the cha 
the cost of armor plate remain practically fixed, w 
tion of output to capacity. . 

In the manufacture of so special a product much of the labor em- 
loyed is y trained, and this labor must, to a large degree, be 
epi intact under whatever conditions the plant may be running. 

n an armor plant that is an adjunct to other works profitable em- 

rt of this labor may be found, 


s entering into 
tever the rela- 


ployment for a certain 
for only a small percen can thus be made. 

The equipment installed can be employed on other work only to a 
very limited degree, and in no step of manufacture does the amount of 
labor employed decrease proportionately with the decrease of output. 
Only in the preparation of molds, transportation, and machining does 
even an approximation to such a proportionate decrease occur. 8 8 all 
other steps the labor employed can not be tly decreased, however 
the output may be reduced. Nor do the materials consumed, excepting 
those actually entering the plate, decrease proportionately with the 
amount of armor made. Neither does a decrease of output proportion- 
ately decrease the amount of working capital needed or the allowance 
for maintenance of plant that must be made. 

As an illustration of the uncertainties involved in armor making, 
and of the effect on the cost of it of a deficiency in the amount de- 
manded. the latest contracts with the Bethlehem and Carnegie Steel 
companies may be quoted. Prior to 1902, the combined full yearly 
capacities of these two piona was rather less than 10,000 tons. Dur- 
ing that year an urgent but temporary demand for armor delivery made 
it necessary that both plants be greatly extended, and their combined 
capacities was then increased to, and now is, something over 20,000 


tons. 

The total award of armor under the latest contracts with these 
companies is approximately 3,600 tons, and this resents the entire 
Government armor work these companies will have hand during the 
next calendar year, The expenses of the plants during this year must, 
in consequence, be distributed over an amount of armor that is no more 
than a normal two-months’ output of these two plants, and its cost 


ut provision 


to each per ton must therefore be out of all proportion to what it 


would be were these plants working continuously at full capacity. 

Thus, in the discussion of the cost ef armor-plate production from 
a given plant, it is most important that due consideration be given 
to this question of economy of manufacture, as determined by the per- 
centage of its full capacity that the current demand for armor permits 
it to produce. ‘This board believes that when a demanded output is 
but one-half the economical capacity of a plant the cost of production 
wiil be increased 20 per cent. Should the demand require but one- 
third the capacity, the increase in cost will be not far from 30 per cent. 

Because of the fluctuation of this factor in the cost of armor making, 
as well as the great variations in the price of the materials entering 
therein, no estimate of cost may be considered as accurately representa- 
tive of future conditions. 

There are tabulated below the various estimates of the cost of 
armor-plate production that have been before the board in its con- 
sideration of this subject, together with its own estimates. That a 
proper comparison of these Various estimates may be had each has 
been modified to show the production and full costs as designated by 
this board. To arrive at these costs each estimate has been analyzed 
and all items of labor and material selected therefrom. and in the 
earlier estimates the costs of these items have revised to bring 
them into approximate accord with present-day prices. To the totals 
of the cost of labor and material in each case there has been added 
the same percentages of working capital and cost of plant as were 
used in the board's own estimates. he cost of plant taken in each 
case is that estimated at the time. The working capitals assumed have 
been made to accord with that used by the board, giving proper con- 
sideration to the variation in assumed outputs. 

In comparing these estimates it should be borne in mind that 
although those of 1896 concern only the less-costly class B. while those 
of 1006 refer to class A armor, the smaller — 1 assumed in the 
earlier estimates greatly increases the fixed charges pe ton that must 
1 to the material and labor items to obtain the production and 
ull costs. 


Year. Estimator. 


Commander Rohrbacher 
Commander Dieffenbach. . 
Lieut. Galbraith. ......... 
This board 


KOSSUTH NILES, 
Captain, U. S. Navy, Sentor Member of Board. 
WALTER MCLEAN, 
Commander, U. S. Navy, Member, 
EDWARD SIMPSON, 
Lieutenant Commander, U. S. Navy, Member. 


The SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 
Navy Department. 


On this question of the cost of making armor I ask to have 
inserted a colloquy between Mr. Pancert, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs of the House of Representatives, and 
Mr. Barba, of the Midvale Steel Co. It is somewhat lengthy, 
and I will not now take the time of the Senate to read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to ts as follows: 


Mr, PADGETT. SA I ask you a question? It you could take a con- 
tract in 1903 at $308 base price on the basis of 5,000 tons, I will ask 

‘ou to state if the different companies could not afford to take a con- 
Tract for 16,000 tons (the Bethiehem Co. has 16,000 tons), at less than 
$425 per ton at the present time. 

Mr. Barwa, Mr. Padgett, the answer to your question is a very 
simple one. The character of armor manufactured in 1903 in no 
way compares with the character of armor manufactured now, either 
in ‘size, weight, or bulk of the individual pieces, the ballistic require- 
ments, the character of projectiles used in testing armor, or even the 
cost of raw material and wages, both of which have very materially 
increased in the 10 years that have elapsed in that period, and wages 
in particular have increased approximately 50 per cent through the 
necessity of manufacturing armor on the eight-hour law. You know 
most of our processes in manufacturing require operations both day 
and night. e therefore have divided our into three shifts 
of 8 hours each, and we have found it absolutely necessary to pay 
for 8 hours’ work exactly what we formerly paid for 10 hours’ 
work, so that the company gets absolutely no increase of production 
from most of these processes and is obliged to pay a very much larger 
sum in wages. At the same time the rate of wages has materially in- 
creased during the 10 years that have elapsed. The character of the 
armor is very different, as your own technical men will afirm. The 
requirements are more severe. ‘The difficulties of manufacture have 
been multiplied. I will not say that the percentage of rejections has 
increased, because I believe that the capacity of the makers to manu- 
facture this newer type of armor has also advanced. 

The CHAIRMAN, You mean their skill and knowledge? 

Mr. Banga. Their skill and knowledge have advanced. I think it 
would be quite an interesting study to look up the relative percentages 
of failing plates in 1903 and 1913. Possibly Mr. Bloch knows offhand 


1916. 


I must say I do not, but I am going to look 
So that, with the advancing 


what this amounts to. 
it up turong lain interest in the subject, 
uirements for the production of armor and the increasing difficulties, 
T believe that the price of armor to-day is too low as compared with 
the present-day cost of manufacture. As an illustration of that I do 
not mind telling you, Senator, this much from our books. We should 
really consider the manufacture of modern armor as represented only 
by the Pennsylvania armor or the Arizona armor because the specifi- 
eations took a wide advance about that time. The cost of producing 
the Arizona armor is approximately $20 per ton more than the cost of 
producing the Pennsylvania armor at this plant. [Further answer to 
question:] For the Mississippi and Idaho, which was our initial con- 
tract, there were 11 ballistic tests and no failures. These being the tirst 
groups of armor ever submitted by this company. In the most recently 
completed contracts, namely, the Arizona and Pennsylvania, there were 
four groups of armor, each requiring ordinarily four test plates for the 
acceptance of the four groups; to pass these four groups it was neces- 
sary to present eight plates, four of which failed on ballistic test, re- 
uiring substitution or further test plates to the number of an addi- 
tional four plates, with the consequent loss to the manufacturer. Thus, 
the increased severity of specifications and difficulty of meeting them 
resulted in reducing the effective price per ton received by us by the 
amount ok pee pe ton on the contracts of 5,737 tons—$190,000 for 
the Arizona and Pennsylvania. 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I had expected to go into some 
detail on the question of the agreement of manufacturers as to 
the price, but that subject has been pretty well ventilated in the 
colloquies which have taken place between my fellow Senators 
and myself, and I will leave that question for the present. I ask, 
however, to insert as a part of my remarks a statement of Mr. 
Barba giving a history of the different bids which were made 
from the time the Midvale Steel Co. entered the business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 

THE ARMOR CONTRACTS OF THE MIDVALE STEEL CO. AND DATA RELATING 


TO ARMOR, 

The Midvale Steel Co., of Philadelphia, made its initial bid for an 
armor contract on August 10, 1900. (ee Appendix A for data regard- 
ing capear (Note by committee: The committee is informed tbat 
on this date the Midvale Co. had no armor plant.) 

The United States Navy teh rare opened on that date bids for 
about 36,000 tons of armor. dvale bid, net (no royalties demanded), 

438 per ton; tbe Carnegie and Bethlehem Steel companies bid, net 
including royalties), $490 for class “A” armor. Midvale received no 
(see Appendix B for details.) 

In October, 1 Midvale was a second time the lowest bidder ($398 
per ton, net, was bid on class A, as against 8453.60, net, by Carnegie 
and Bethlehem) on about 16,000 tons of armor. Midvale received a 
little over one-third of the order. (See Appendix C for details.) 

In January, 1905, Midvale was a third time the lowest, bidding $398 
net for class A, against the Carnegie and Bethlehem bids of $453.60, net. 
A contingent order for 1,000 tons cut of 8,000 tons was all Midvale 


ved. (See Srpna D.) 

In July, 1906, dvale was a fourth time the lowest bidder, and 
received 3,660 tons out of 7,319 tons. Midvale bid for class A armor 
$346, and Carnegie and Bethlehem $381 per ton. (See Appendix E.) 

In the summer of 1907 Midvale was a fifth time the lowest, bidding 
$410 per ton, as against the Carnegie and Bethlehem bids of $420 for 
class A armor, pees Appendix F, containing important Government 
letter and details. 

To restrain the Midvale Co, from proceeding with its manufacture of 
armor, in 1907 three suits were brought against it in the name of Fred. 
Krupp, Aktien-Gesellschaft. Although these suits were bitterly fought, 
they were lost in every court; the Supreme Court of the United States 

deciding in favor of the Midvale Steel Co. (See Appendix 6.) 

On November 9, 1908, Midvale was a sixth time the lowest bidder on 
the total amount of armor of all classes for the Utah and Florida, 
eS a awarded one-third of the tonnage required. (See Ap- 
pendix H. 

On August 1 bids for the armor for the Arkansas and Wyoming 
Yee gpened T lavale was slightly lower on the total of all classes, 

e Appendix I. 

On October 7, 1910, the armor makers were invited to a conference 
by the Government on account of the increasing difficulties and expense 
in the manufacture of armor. (Appendix J.) 

On December 1, 1910, the bids for the armor for the Teras and New 
York were opened. Each manufacturer received 1 one-third 
of the order for the Teras armor. (See Appendix K.) 

November 16, 1911, the Government invited the armor makers to 
a conference in reference to the armor for the Oklahoma and Nevada. 
January 4, 1912, bids were opened for the Oklahoma and Nerada 
armor. The amount was divided into thirds as nearly as possible. (See 


. — 
Decem 18, 1912, the Government invited the armor makers to 
a conference in reference to the armor for the Pennsylvania. 

Bids for the Pennsylvania armor were opened February 18, 1913. 
Midvale made the best bid on every class of armor and received one- 
third of the total, (See Appendix Yn) 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, on the question of the time 
which will be consumed in the construction of the proposed 
armor plant I am willing to say from my experience and ob- 
servation of such matters that if the Government ever gets a 
plant like this into successful operation it will take a period of 
very little less than five years. It will not only be impossible 
in the present congested condition of our industries to have the 
work hurried to any great extent but, in addition to that, ex- 
cessive prices will have to be paid for materials and labor. It 
must also be remembered, Mr. President, that at the beginning 
of operations in any new plant there is always a period of trial— 
and a very sore trial it is to those having charge of such opera- 
tions, as I can testify from actual experience. When the Goy- 
ernment first begins to make armor plate at the proposed Gov- 
ernment plant it will be found that most of the product, or much 


award. 
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of it, will have to be scrapped, and they will have all sorts of 
trouble. I gave them a year to get over that, and a year is 
really a very short time, in my opinion. 

I wish to read now a part of the hearings with regard to 
this point. On page 138 of the hearings the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Cutrron] asked Admiral Strauss this question: 


Senator CHILTON., Have you made any estimate or Investigation to 
enlighten the committee as to how soon with this expenditure we 
could begin the production of armor? 

Admiral STRAUSS. We estimated we would have the plant com- 
pleted in three years from the time that we were authorized to con- 
struct It. That estimate was made about a year ago, and undoubtedly 
now the time would have to be increased and the cost would have 
to be increased if the present prices and demand for all these materials 
remains as at present. 


Subsequently the chairman, the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. TELMAN] said: 


The CHARMAN. Along that line I want to say, for the information 
Docks, a man — 92 appointed, Mr. Harris, who is considered one 
of the most accomplished civil engineers in the Navy, has, at my 
request, made a reconnoissance, as much as they would allow him to 
make, both at Bethlehem and at Midvale, and his report to me, 
through the Secretary of the Navy, is that if the red tape in the Navy 
Department is cut and he is authorized to construct this armor factory 
he believes he can compleie it in a year and a half, depending, of 
course, on the possibility of getting the machinery, [Laughter.] 


Now, I leave the question of time as a matter for controversy 
between Admiral Strauss, with the experience he has had, and 
this Mr. Harris, whom I do not know. 

With regard to the success of the United States in running 
an armor-plate plant, in the Senate hearings Senator PENROSE 
asked this question: 

Senator Prexrose. Mr. Grace, if the Government went into this 
business, and the private concerns abandoned the work, is it likel 


that the Government could obtain the trained people, like yourself, 
who have started from the earliest beginning in armors, and wouid 


there be any assurance that the art would develop like it does in 
3 — 2 Do you think jt would develop in the hands of the 
overnment? 


Mr. Grace. It is my thorough belief that any process in the hands 
of one person does not get the competitive features essential to the 
development of the quality of that process that does exist when it ts 
in the hands of more than one party. 


Here I will say, Mr. President, that, while the Secretary of 
the Navy appears to rely upon competition in prices as the 
great factor that should be considered by the Government, there 
is the point of competition in manufacture, which, to my mind, 
is even more important than competition in prices; because 
where one man or one combination of men have entire control 
of any branch of manufacture there will not be the amount of 
research work, there will not be the close attention to detail, 
there will not be the careful consideration of new methods that 
there will be if one manufacturer knows that he has to keep 
pace with his competitor in another city, who is daily making 
use of all the scientific information of the age in the develop- 
ment of his business, 

I resume: 


Senator PENROSE. But could the Government get the trained iron- 
masters—-metallurgists—to participate in this work for the salaries 
the Government ys? 

Mr. Grack. I should not seame so, judging from the salaries paid 
throughout the service, if that is what you mean? 


Then Mr. Grace further says: 


Mr. Grace. I can not imagine that they have in their organization 
to-day sufficiently trained steel metallurgical experts to make armor, 
and, bear in mind, that every armor-plate plant in existence in this 
country is combined with a large steel manufacturing plant, which 
brings that armur-plate en hes af immediately in possession of all 
knowledge—metallurgical knowledge and otherwise—in the art of mak- 
ing all grades of steel. 

„ . . . * . 


= 
And it occurred to me along the line that if this industry was con- 
trolled absolutely by the United States Government you would have 
the purchaser inspecting its own products and accepting it for use. 
I can not quite conceive that they would be as rigid with themselves 
in making condemnations as they are with the private manufacturer. 
I think if you will refer and ascertain about some other processes 
and the manufacture of some other commodities for the Government 
you will find that it has transpired where specifications have been 
practically ignored. 
* * * » * * . 
Senator Swanson. I would like to ask you another question, Mr. 
Grace, if it will not embarrass you: Do you think, from your experi- 
ence with the men in the Navy who are supervising this work, that they 
are sufficiently equipped to run an armor-plate factory? 
Mr. Grace. Not by any means; I certainly do not. 
* s * = * * e 
The CHatrMAN. Mr. Grace. if the Government should unfortunately, 
from your point of view, decide that it will go into the manufacture of 
its own armor and establish a plant, do you think it might be possible 


that the Steel Trust has already acquired and tied up all the raw 
material—I mean the ore, and everything else, such as limestone; what 
do you say as to that? 
r. Grace. I believe the Government would be able to obtain the 
necessary raw materials to make armor with. 
Mr. President, the Senator from South Carolina IMr. Tire- 
MAN] is on record as saying that he knows more about the 
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armor-plate business than any man in the Senate, or, I believe, 
he said any man on the committee. If he knows that, he cer- 
tainly knows that this armor-plate factory as projected has 
nothing whatever to do with ore, has nothing whatever to do 
with limestone. The ore and the limestone are used in the 
manufacture of pig iron. The first step in the manufacturing 
of armor plate is the melting of pig iron into open-hearth steel, 
and the open-hearth furnace is therefore the first step; and the 
raw material which the Government would have to purchase 
would be pig iron, which is manufactured by so many concerns, 
controlled by no trust, that the market is open to all the world. 
I am rather astonished that the Senator from South Carolina 
did not manifest as wide a scope of information in that respect 
as he seems to think he is possessed of. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

Mr. OLIVER. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. PENROSE. Perhaps my colleague is a little hard on the 
Senator from South Carolina, because he doubtless contem- 
plates having the Government go into the manufacture of pig 
iron in the course of time. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. OLIVER. I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Senator from Pennsylvania knows that 
I know nothing about the manufacture of armor plate except 
what I have seen. I have been to the armor factories two or 
three times. When I went to the Bethlehem plant I noticed that 
they were making their own pig iron, then taking the pig and 
carrying it to another furnace and mixing it with nickel and 
chromium and all that—chromium was not then used, but it 
has since been used—to make ingots, and those ingots were 
then carried to a large furnace and heated, and all that sort of 
thing. I do not claim to be an expert in the manufacture of 
armor. I thought limestone was necessary as a flux; that is all. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I perhaps should not have 
made the remark that I did about the Senator; but the reason 
why I referred to it was because the table which is submitted 
by the committee of which the Senator is chairman, and which 
I have had printed as a part of my remarks, in estimating the 
cost of the proposed plant begins with the open-hearth furnace, 
and says nothing whatever about the manufacture of pig iron. 

Mr. TILLMAN. But pig you have to have. 

Mr. OLIVER. Pig you must have; but I will say to the 
Senator that if he proposes to make pig iron he will have to 
double this $11,000,000, because he will have to put up blast 
furnaces, which will involve an expenditure, I will say, of at 
least three or four million dollars more. 

Mr. TILLMAN. We do not propose to manufacture pig iron. 

Mr. OLIVER. The Senator’s own table mentions nothing 
whatever about manufacturing pig iron. It commences with 
the manufacture of open-hearth steel. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

Mr. OLIVER. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEB. Do these armor-plate manufacturing 
plants control their own sources of iron ore or coal or raw mate- 
rial? 

Mr. OLIVER. Of course, as everybody understands, the Car- 
negie Steel Co., which is a part of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, has its own sources of supply in everything. The Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. is largely in the same position, except, I think, 
that it purchases its coal. I am not sufficiently familiar with 
the Midvale Steel Co. to know, but all of these different com- 
panies manufacture their own pig iron. I should say, however, 
that I know from the table submitted that it is not contemplated 
by the board that this new enterprise of the Government shall 
extend back as far as pig iron. It is to begin with the melting 
of pig iron and the manufacture of open-hearth steel. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Does the Senator know whether this bill, 
which appropriates $11,000,000, I believe 

Mr. OLIVER. Eleven million dollars, to begin on. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, Does that contemplate the completed 
plant or is that simply the first installment of the cost of it? 

Mr. OLIVER. It contemplates the completed plant, because 
the figures which I have submitted show that they expect to com- 
plete the plant for $10,331,906. I will say, in the nature of a 
prophecy, that they will never complete a 20,000-ton plant for 
less than $20,000,000. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. ‘The reason why I asked the question was 
because I had heard somewhere—I did not know whether there 
was any truth to it or not—that an armor-plate plant to produce 
20,000 tons of armor plate per annum could not possibly be built 
for anything like $11,000,000; that it would cost more than 
double that. 

Mr. OLIVER. It would be only a starter, 


Further along in the hearings—and I shall not occupy very 
much more time—Mr. Barba, vice president of the Midvale 
Steel Co., says: 


To show how much waste there is in this plate, this parallelogram 

in this 8 (see Exhibit J) represents the plate with which 
we start, and the inscribed line represents the plate that we ship, bein 
only about 55 per cent of the plate that we present. 
even after all the prescribed scrap discards are made, the sinkhead 3 
per cent, ete.. must be sent back to the furnace and remelted. And 
ney after having melted no armor since September 28, we have 
practically 11,000 tons of this scrap piled up in our works, with which 
we G 7 do nothing except wait for another armor contract, or sell it in 
the form of bar steel to the automobile trade, with which we really 
do have a large business. We are melting up this scrap as fast as we 
can and sending it out into the country as remade steel, using it in 
the place of new raw materials. 

t I submit, is a feature of the business which the Government 
is not in a position to undertake. They can not go into the bar-steel 
business after they have acquired this accumulation of scrap as a 
residuum from the material they manufacture. 

A Strauss's report last year showed that the average ship- 
ment of finished plate to the shipping points is from 30 to 33 per cent 
of the ingot weight that is — The other 66 per cent must be 
remelted and used in other forms. 


* * + * + * * 


Then, at the hearings before the investigating committee 
which reported to the Sixty-third Congress, the following col- 
loquy occurred : 


Admiral Strauss. Why is it that the French have failed to manufac- 
ture armor in their own shop? Why could not they succeed in manu- 
facturing armor if they choose to do so? 

Mr. Barna. You can not get, either in France, whose political system 
rather nearly approaches ours, or in this country, can you get a staff 
or personnel to enter into the manufacture of a business like this and 
succeed with it under conditions such as this Government imposes upon 
its employees. You take the staff of the Midvale Steel Co., the men 
who are charge of it and haye been managing the affairs of the 
company; they started here as boys and have wn up with a sure 
tenure of office, depending upon good behavior and efficiency and ability 
and straight living; and we have all succeeded in drawing larger sala- 
ries than the Government pays almost any of its employees. 


Mr. President, I send to the desk and ask to have read a news- 
paper report of a part of the annual report of the president of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., made to its stockholders at the annual 
meeting on Saturday last, in which he refers to this controversy 
and states what that company is willing to do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection. the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


The armor-plate proposition to the Government is announced by 
Messrs. Schwab and Grace in the following: 

“ Bethlehem Steel Co. has practically completed deliveries to the Gov- 
ernment on all pending armor contracts. Contracts for the current year 


ry of 
8 by the Senate Committee on Naval 
ing for the building by the Government, at an expense of $11,000,000, 
of an armor-plate pant with a 1 20,000 tons a year. 

“This capacity provides for more double what have been the 
average actual requirements of the United States for armor over the 
past 20 years, and if such a bill is the value of existing armor 

lants in this country will be virtually destroyed. Bethlehem Steel Co. 

s more than $7,000,000 now invested in its plant, devoted to this 
use, and useless for any other purpose. 


“OFFER TO GOVERNMENT. 


“Your officers have ap before the Senate Committee on Naval 
Affairs and u the defeat of the 9 measure. 
declared that e proposed enterprise is that the 


gree 
countants to rey our plan and make careful estimates o 
With that data 


“ LOWER PRICES THAN EUROPE, 


“It may be added that while all other steel prices have greatly in- 
creased the foregoing figure at which we now offer to make armor for 
the United States is not only a lower 2 than has been paid by the 
Government for more than 10 years, but it is also a substan y lower 


rice than is paid for armor by Japan, Austria, any, France, or 
England 
“Alto; 


ether aside from the financial interests of your corporation, 
we, as Atizens, and in the light of our experience, should regard it as 
extremely unfortunate if the United States should enter upon a policy . 
which should prevent there being placed continuously at its disposal 
in this important detail of sation defense the fence, the enter- 
p: and the initiative of the steel manufacturing industry of the 
coun . 
“Assuming that manufacturers are willing to accept as low a price 
as the Government may properly exact, we earnestly hope that Con- 
gress will not feel it necessary to embark upon the proposed policy.” 
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Mr. OLIVER. In the Senate hearings (page 171) Mr. Grace 
made a very appropriate statement, which I am perfectly willing 
to adopt as my own. He said: 

It would seem to me that this country could not afford to ignore the 
policy pursued by countries with much larger navies than our own, 
and consequently much more experience than we have had in cre- 
ating same. In every instance we see it the policy of such countries 
3 France, 1 Austria, Italy, etc., to encourage the 

vestment of private capital, not only in armor-plate plants, but in 
plants for the constructing and manufacturing of all classes of war 
materials. It has apparently been the policy of these countries to 
recognize such investments as important to their naval and military 
upbullding to the end of self-protection. The proposed legislation 
which you are considering is to the eud of destroying the strongest 
asset this Government can have in the event of its having to battle for 
its existence. 

Mr. President, in the past we have discouraged private manu- 
facturers by hostile investigations, recriminations, and suspi- 
cions, Whose baselessness could be proved beyond doubt if 

_ our disposition were to treat these interests fairly. Of all the 
naval powers in the world Japan alone has attempted a Gov- 
ernment armor plant. The query is: Why has she done so?” 
The answer is so simple that even the Secretary of the Navy 
can understand it; and to the Senator from South Carolina, 
with his knowledge of all branches of the armor-plate business, 
it must be as plain as daylight. Private capital refused to in- 
vest in armor plants because of the uncertain character of 
Government business. Japan aspires to one of the greatest 
navies afloat; and enormous sums, out of all proportion to any 
reasonable return upon investment, would have been required 
to build the plant she needed. Exactly the same reasons that 
have impelled the American manufacturers to confess they 
must go out of the armor-plate business if the Government goes 
in have actuated Japanese capitalists in declining to look upon 
armor-plate making as an attractive business proposition. As 
a result of this the Japanese Government was compelled per- 
force to build its own plant; and now, with the only Govern- 
ment-owned plant in the world, it is paying $65 a ton more 
than the United States is paying for armor plate and $95 a ton 
above the figure at which the American manufacturers have 
offered to supply the building program laid down by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. Germany to-day, with her world-famed 
Krupp Works, is paying for side armor exactly the same price 
that it costs Japan in its Government-owned plant. I doubt 
if the Senate or the country realizes that these American manu- 
facturers will sell to the United States Government $95 a ton 
chenper than the Krupps sell to Germany. This fact is of 

rent significance if the Senate is disposed to be fair. Mr. 

resident, I will ask to have inserted in the Recorp a table show- 
ing the prices for armor prevailing in certain foreign countries. 
It is compiled from the Navy Year Book for 1915, the last issue, 
which is entitled “ Navy Year Book,” containing statistics relat- 
ing to the American and foreign navies, ‘Compiled by B. R. 
Tillman, Jr.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

EXHIBIT B. 


Prices which different Governments pay dor armor plate as shown by 
the Naval Yearbook compiled in the office of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

PRICES PAID FOR ARMOR BY PRINCIPAL NAVAL POWERS, 


armor. The declarations of Admiral Strauss upon this point 
are so important that I prefer to repeat them in his own words. 
The admiral already had informed the committee that he re- 
garded the existence of munition plants in actual operation in 
this country as “ a valuable asset,” and that he conceded the mili- 
tary advantages of having several plants in the event that one 
should be captured or injured. But this distinguished officer, 
upon whose opinion the majority of the committee have based 
their armor-plate scheme, was compelled to admit that notwith- 
standing the desire of the Navy Department to reduce the profits 
of the steel makers, he did not know what a fair profit for mak- 
ing armor is. “I can not estimate—I do not know what a fair 
profit in this manufacture is”; these are the exact words of 
Admiral Strauss. 


Let me ask you this question— 


Inquired the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Curcron], who 
is now in the chair— 

Would it be on the whole better for the Government to have privately 
ran piety, if they would furnish armor at a fair pront? 

Admiral Strauss. If the private firms will furnish armor at a fair 
profit and will continue to do so under all conditions I see no especial 
advantage to the Government in going into the business. It all de- 
pends on what a fair profit is. 

In this connection I will say that I think I have demonstrated 
that the armor-plate manufacturers not only have been furnish- 
ing, but are willing to continue to furnish armor plate to the 
Government at a fair profit. 

Further, I want to call your attention to this most important 
fact in connection with what Admiral Strauss said. The tenor 
of his report seems favorable to the construction of this plant, 
but no officer of the Nayy—I want to call the attention of Sena- 
tors to this statement—no oflicer of the Navy during the entire 
29 years in which the Government has been buying armor plate 
has ever recommended that the Government go into the armor- 
plate business, and this statement includes Admiral Strauss as 
well as all others. Not a single representation or recommenda- 
tion from a naval officer is upon the record showing that it would 
be wise, and Admiral Strauss, notwithstanding his report, says 
that if the Government can obtain armor at a fair profit it is 
much better to leave it with private industry and private in- 
centive. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER, On the other hand, Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator if there are not numerous instances of 
naval officers who have carefully investigated this subject and 
advised against an armor-plate factory? 

Mr. OLIVER. The trend of all the reports that have been 
signed by naval officers is against such an enterprise as this. 

For many years past the press of the country has been pictur- 
ing the steel magnates as selling to the Goyernment at out- 
rageous prices and concealing the figures of cost, and since the 
advent of the present administration these charges have been 
so constantly reiterated that the public, unaware of the slight 
basis of fact on which they are founded, have pretty generally 
come to believe them. Is the Secretary of the Navy fair enough, 
is the Senator from South Carolina brave enough, to accept the 
businesslike challenge of the steel companies upon this grossly 
misrepresented question of fair profits? These companies pro- 
posed to the Committee on Naval Affairs, before a vote was 
taken in that committee on this bill, not only to the committee 
but to the Secretary of the Navy, that they would submit their 
books, all their books containing the records of armor-plate 
manufacture to any firm of regularly chartered independent 
accountants that might be engaged. It would be idiotic to ascer- 
tain the truth regarding the costs of production and then go on 
making unreasonable bids for Government business, I feel 
sure enough to warrant my so stating to the Senate, that if the 
Navy Department should accept this frank offer, the steel com- 
panies would agree to abide by the decision of a responsible 
board of arbitrators as to what constitutes a fair price for armor 
plate. Could anything be fairer? Could anything be more 
intelligent? Could anything be more decisive in relation to this 
theoretical dream of a Government armor plant? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. ° Mr. President 

Mr. OLIVER. I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania whether the offer to disclose the secrets of armor- 
plate manufacture was not conditioned upon its being regarded 
as confidential? I remember seeing some such statement, and 
it produced an unfavorable impression upon my mind. It seems 
to me that in matters relating to the Government everything 
should be published and nothing concealed. I observed in the 
statement I saw regarding it that the committee seemed to 


Turret 
armor. 


Krupp side 
armor. 


1Same as in last Yearbook; no new information. 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, when it is considered that never 
before has the steel business been so prosperous as it is now, and 
even for ordnance, which Europe is ordering here in staggering 
quantities and regardless of cost, the prices to the United States 
Government have not been raised, but on the contrary, show a 
downward tendency, a ludicrous aspect is given to the proposal 
of the Secretary of the Navy that the United States shall plunge 
into an experiment of huge cost and extreme doubt in an ill- 
considered attempt to depress prices, when the official record 
shows that the United States Government has been treated more 
liberally by the American steel men than any other in the world. 

What is the real object of this bill? We have the testimony of 
Admiral Strauss, the star expert of the Tillman special commit- 
tee, that it is to reduce the prices the Government is paying for 
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resent the suggestion that this communication should be made to 
them alone in confidence. 

Mr. OLIVER. With all deference to the majority of the com- 
mittee, for each one of whom I have the highest personal 
regard, I rather think that the committee was disposed to resent 
any proposition coming from these armor-plate manufacturers, 
whether fair or unfair. The armor-plate manufacturers offered 
to allow a firm of accountants, to be selected by the Secretary 
of the Navy, to go into their works and dig down through their 
entire establishments to find out what it would cost; and, tak- 
ing that information as a basis, they are willing to leave it to 
a board of arbitration as to what should constitute a reasonable 
profit, and to accept the sum of these two—cost and profit—as 
the price for the armor. But that a manufacturer should have 
the records of the inside of his business turned loose in a Sen- 
ate report for public inspection is a proposition so ridiculous 
that I do not think it merits discussion. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. OLIVER. I yield to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I should like to say to the Senator from Ne- 
vada on the question of not making public all the affairs of these 
companies, as I understand it they do not object at all to pre- 
senting to the Senate the results of their cost; they have done it 
in this report, but there are secrets of manufacture that they 
do not want to have made public because they are the property 
of each individual concern. 

I wish to illustrate it by a condition which now exists in con- 
nection with shells for the 14inch guns. The requirements for 
those shells were considerably increased here in 1913, and an 
order was placed with those three factories—the Midvale, the 
Bethlehem, and Carnegie factories. Mr. Grace, representing 
the Bethlehem factory, testified before the committee that he is 
under a penalty of $25,000 a month for failure to deliver an 
order. That order was shells for the 14-inch guns. The Bethle- 
hem has not been able as yet to produce a shell that will conform 
with the requirements of the order that was placed with them 
and which they agreed to accept. 

I am mistaken as to the order having been placed with the 
Carnegie Co. It was the Midvale factory and the Crucible 
people. On the other hand, the Midvale factory and the Crucible 
people have both been able to make small deliveries on their con- 
tract. Now, there is the situation. It has been shown here 
that there is combination and collusion between these people, 
and yet the situation at this moment is that one of them is under 
an enormous penalty of $25,000 a month because they are not 
able to fulfill their part of the contract, while the other two 
engaged in it are enabled to make these shells, There are se- 
crets in this business, and I think it is perfectly fair that each 
one should be able to keep the secrets of their own trade in that 
way with themselves. 

As to the final result of what it costs to make this armor 
plate, the testimony in the hearing is ample to inform everyone 
on the subject. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I can quite understand 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wats in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Pennsylvania yield further to the Sena- 
tor from Nevada? 

Mr. OLIVER. If any Senator has any other question to ask 
me, I will be very glad to answer it before I take my seat; 
otherwise I yield the floor. 

Mr. SWANSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. If the Senator will permit me, I wish to 
say, with reference to the statement made by the Senator from 
Rhode Island, I can well understand why an impression should 
prevail in regard to making public its secret process, because 
that is really a part of its valuable capital. If it should dis- 
close such a process it might give its rivals an advantage. But 
as I understood it, the steel companies insist upon it that the 
information they would give as to cost should be regarded as 
confidential between them and the committee. 

Mr. OLIVER. Certainly they do. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not see how the committee could 
accept a confidence of that kind. 

Mr. OLIVER. I have no doubt that they will continue to do 
so; but they are willing to submit that information to the 
Secretary of the Navy and let him, in conjunction with a board 
of arbitrators, after ascertaining the correctness of the figures, 
find out what is a fair profit, and they are willing to make the 
armor plate at the sum of those figures. 

Mr. N S. An inquiry regarding the cost does not 
necessarily involve a disclosure as to the processes. They are 
quite distinct. 

Mr. OLIVER. To a certain extent it must, but the Senator 
and I evidently disagree as to the propriety of keeping those 


things secret. I see no reason in the world why the Secretary 
of the Navy should not receive this information and treat it 
as confidential. If the Senator thinks otherwise, it marks a 
wide difference between him and me. I may be right and he 
may be right, but I think I am right. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OLIVER, I yield to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. CHILTON, I did not exactly catch the significance of 
the Senator's criticism of the Senate committee regarding the 
demand of the manufacturers of this product to keep certain 
information secret. That appears in part on pages 114 and 115 
and the following pages of the hearings before the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. I wish to ask the Senator this question: 
Does he not think that the position of the committee was a cor- 
rect one, to wit, that the committee has no power to make a 
secret agreement with a witness that it should have informa- 
tion as a committee, which it could not report to the Senate? 
Does not the Senator think that is a proper position? Under 
what law or authority could we have a right to accept private 
information and keep it to ourselves? 

* Mr. OLIVER. That is plausible, but I think the Senator is 
carrying it to too great an extreme. However, I referred more 
particularly to the Secretary of the Navy. I do not see why 
he should not receive information as he does every day on any 
subject that comes before him in the administration of his 
office, and treat it as confidential. While, as I said, the argu- 
ment in regard to the committee receiving this is plausible, still 
it is not unknown with the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
They receive information at almost every meeting which the 
committee does not disclose even to other Members of the Senate. 
I do not see why the Committee on Naval Affairs, in executive 
session, should not do the same thing if they see fit. However, 
there is no doubt that the Government now has the opportunity, 
if it wants to do so, to investigate to the limit the operations 
of these companies and see what it costs them to make armor 
plate, which will at all events settle the mooted question as to 
whether they are overcharging the Government or not. 

Mr. CLAPP. Will the Senator pardon me? 

Mr. OLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. The Senator is a business man of wide experi- 
ence and great success. What would he say to the proposition 
if he had an agent representing him somewhere involving 
negotiations concerning his affairs, and it was proposed by the 
other party to give that agent information but the agent was not 
to communicate it to his principal? That is the position the 
committee was placed in, negotiating for the public and offered 
information provided we would keep it to ourselves and not coin- 
municate it to our principal. I may be absolutely wrong in 
this, but I can not see how an agent could accept information 
under those circumstances. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, the Senator having done me 
the honor to rather embellish my accomplishments as a busi- 
ness man 

Mr, CLAPP. Not at all. 

Mr. OLIVER. I will answer his question with the utmost 
frankness. If I had confidence in that agent I would tell 
him to let no grass grow under his feet, but to get that in- 
formation just as fast as he possibly could—not to disclose it to 
me, but to use it for my advantage. A business man would be 
crazy who would not take advantage of such an offer. 

Mr. CLAPP. I do not believe many business men would 
submit to a proposition that their agent could receive informa- 
tion affecting the principal’s business and not be at liberty to 
communicate it to the principal. I may be mistaken—— 

Mr. LIPPITT. Such cases arise over and over again in con- 
nection with business. A salesman of a concern in intercourse 
with the customers is told many things in confidence, and if he 
is an honorable man he keeps them in confidence, but he uses 
the knowledge to such an extent as he is at liberty to do in 
connection with the affairs that he represents. That situation 
is not at all uncommon. In this particular case, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has very properly referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, which receive numerous communi- 
cations in confidence, and not only that but come in here and 
almost imply at times that the other Members shall vote as 
they have been instructed to vote, because they have certain 
private information, 

Mr. CLAPP. The Committee on Foreign Relations 

Mr. OLIVER. In deference to the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Swanson] I must yield the floor. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Not only that, I will say to the Senator from 
Minnesota, but when Senators here try to get the information 
it is refused to them. 

Mr. CLAPP. Dealing with foreign relations is one thing 
and dealing with the business of a principal, and this is a busi- 
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I understand that in the 
old days when they were working rebates railroad freight agents 
were allowed to have understandings that the principals for 
obvious reasons did not care to have communicated to them. 

Mr. OLIVER. I will have to insist on yielding the floor. 


ness proposition, is another thing. 


Mr. CLAPP. I am on the time of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. Certainly I yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. CLAPP. With all due deference, and I had just about 
finished, while that is true, I still repeat that I do not believe 
there are many business men who have that absolute confidence 
in their agents—their servants—that they would permit them 
to receive information affecting the principal's business with the 
understanding that the agent was under an obligation not to 
communicate it to the principal. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will the Senator from Virginia yield to me? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, yesterday afternoon while the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lreprrr] was speaking I asked 
permission to put into the Recorp the facts about the threat 
of the armor makers to raise their prices $200 per ton if the 
Government dared to exercise its right to build its own armor 
factory. He peremptorily refused to allow it to be done, and I 
told him I would do it later in my own time. Therefore I am 
doing it now, and ask to have it printed in the Recor in large 


type. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
[From the Manufacturers’ Record, Baltimore, Feb. 7, 1916.) 


THE ARMOR-PLATE QUESTION AND THE RELATION OF THE GOVERNMENT AND 
THE ARMOR-PLATS MAKERS. 


“The official announcement of the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
through its Washington representative to the Manufacturers’ 
Record, that this company will, with a view to the amortization 
of the investment in its armor plant, advance its price for armor 
plate if the Government builds an armor-plate plant is one of 
the most unfortunate statements ever issued in this country by 
any great business organization dealing with the Government. 

“Tt is a statement of fact rather than a threat, but the state- 
ment necessarily becomes a threat. : 

“Tt is an effort to prevent the National Government from 
building an armor-plate plant. 

“We trust that other armor-plate concerns do not propose to 
take such a step, but if they do they will be in every respect 
equally as deserving of criticism. 

“The Bethlehem Co. is the only one from which we have an 
official statement as to its intention. 

“ From every point of view this action is, we believe, unwise, 
and shows a lack of judgment which few people in this country 
would have been willing to charge to the men who have created 
the great Bethlehem Co. 

In this case they have shown a narrowness of vision and a 
disregard of public sentiment lamentable in the extreme. They 
have illustrated in this case how great concerns sometimes, 
viewing matters only from one standpoint, make blunders in 
dealing with the public so bad that one wonders at their lack 
of understanding of public sentiment and appreciation of the 
value of publie good will. 

“ It is to such blunders as this that much of the hostility in 
this country to great corporations is due. Such blunders have 
cost great corporations far more than they can ever understand 
or realize. Blunders such as this have been responsible for much 
of the anarchistie and socialistic sentiment which has found ex- 
pression in legislation, State and*National, antagonistic to cor- 
porations, 

They are on a par with that fatal blunder made by the Penn- 
Sylvania Railroad some years ago, when, because of its fight 
with the Gould interests, it ruthlessly cut down the poles of 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. along its lines. The excuse 
of the Pennsylvania Co. was that it was within its legal rights, 
but that read and others paid a fearful penalty for its un- 
wise act. 

The armor-plate companies will be within their legal rights 
if they follow the plan given to the Manufacturers Record by 
the Washington representative of the Bethlehem Co., but legal 
rights and sound business sense may sometimes be millions of 
miles apart, as in this case. We trust that other armor-plate- 
making concerns will not follow the unwise lead of the Bethle- 
hem Co. If they do, they will be freely entitled to the same 
criticism which we are now, much to our regret, extending to 
our good personal friends of the Bethlehem Co. The men at the 
head of that company are too big, too broad as constructive 


upbuilders, to have made such a mistake. They should have 
been wise enough to know that nothing that they could do 
would create greater hostility to their work than this statement, 
and that any action such as they propose of advancing the price 
of armor plate would in itself be regarded as a threat which 
the Government would be pusillanimous in the extreme if it 
did not meet by building an armor plant and thus demonstrate 
that individual corporations, however great, can not and should 
not be permitted to dominate the National Government. 

“The Bethlehem Co. could not have taken any stand what- 
ever which would have more surely aroused a determination on 
the part of the Government to build an armor-plate plant than 
this statement as to-its proposed increase of prices. It is 
scarcely conceivable that men at the head of this great or- 
ganization could have intelligently considered the subject in all 
of its bearings before they decided on a plan such as this. And 
the statement which we publish is, we are advised, officially 
authorized by the company itself. 

“This situation developed by this action practically compels 
the Government to build an armor-plate plant or to exercise its 
right to commandeer one. It can not permit itself to be brow- 
beaten. It would cease to be worthy of public respect if it did. 
But in considering the building of a plant it would be worse 
than folly for the Government to build it in any portion of the 
country dependent upon foreign or Lake Superior ores, upon 
which all our armor-plate concerns now rely.” 


[From the Manufacturers’ Record, Baltimore, Feb. 17, 1916.] 


BETHLEREM Street Co. EXPLAINS ITS PURPOSE TO ADVANCE Prices OF 
ARMOR PLATE TO GOVERNMENT—AUTHORIZED STATEMENT OF THE 
apace MANAGER OF THE COMPANY TO THE MANUFACTURERS’ 

BCORD, 


{Special Correspondence Manufacturers’ Record.] 
“ WAsHINGTON, D. C., February 14. 


“There is every prospect that the bill of Senator TILLMAN, of 
South Carolina, to establish a Government armor-plate factory 
will be passed by the Senate. 

“ Republican members of the Naval Affairs Committee who 
voted against the report of the majority of the Senate Naval 
Affairs Committee admit that there is already a majority of the 
Senate in favor of the bill. 

“ While the favorable report of the Senate committee does not 
indicate a definite site for the proposed armor-plate plant, should 
the Government build one of its own instead of buying the prop- 
erty of the Midvale Steel Co. just outside Philadelphia, the Till- 
man bill suggests that a site be selected on Government land. 

This indicates that Senator TILMax's attitude is the same 
now as it was when the congressional committee, composed of 
Rear Admiral Strauss, Senator Truman, and Representative 
Papcett, who is chairman of the House Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee, made its report a year ago. 

“Tn that report the only reference to a location was the state- 
ment that there was adequate ground at the League Island Navy 
Yard in Philadelphia, and that by utilizing such a site the Gov- 
ernment would be able to save the cost of purchasing new land. 

“That the Bethlehem Co. really contemplates an increase in 
its prices to the Government if the Navy Department enters the 
armor-plate field itself is admitted frankly in a statement by 
E. R. Leonard, the Washington representative of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., in response to a request from the correspondent of the 
Manufacturers’ Record for a definite statement of the company's 
policy, The admission that prices will be raised was contained 
in the following paragraph of the formal statement prepared as 
an answer to the questions of the Manufacturers’ Record: 

It must be remembered that the board of directors are re- 
sponsible to the stockholders for this great loss, and that it is 
their duty to do everything in their power to make up as much 
of this loss as possible before the plant is completely useless.’ 

“The intimation that prices might be raised during the 
period when the Government was establishing its own armor 
plant was previously made in an indirect manner and apparently 
without a sponsor. The Bethlehem Steel Co., with $7,100,000 
invested in its armor-plate manufacturing plant, and the Mid- 
vale Steel Co., with its investment of $6,500,000, had made a 
definite offer of compromise to the Government with the frank 
purpose of preventing their own destruction. The terms of the 
offer were substantially as follows: 

If the Government will agree to permit the existing armor- 
plate companies of Pennsylvania to manufacture all the armor 
plate needed for a five-year building program, the manufac- 
turers, in return, will agree to turn out armor, the Bethlehem 
Co. reducing its price to $395 a ton for side armor and for 
all other class of armor in the same relation, while the Mid- 
vale will lower to $402.50 per ton for the same kind of armor. 
Assurance must be given by the Government, however, that 
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there will be enough work to keep the existing plants at work 
for five years if these favorable terms are to be accorded. 

Ik, on the other hand, Secretary Daniels insists upon a 
Government armor-plate factory turning out 20,000 tons annu- 
ally, in accordance with the terms of the bill introduced in the 
Senate, and on which the Senate Naval Affairs Committee has 
been holding hearings, the armor-plate companies will feel it 
necessary to adopt the ordinary business methods of self-preser- 
vation, and while the Government is building its own plant 
they will charge prices in accordance with the ordinary law of 
supply and demand. 

In other words, the armor-plate factories will meet their 
prospective great loss by a system of amortization, carrying 
the ultimate loss over a period of years by the simple process 
of raising their prices while they are still free from Government 
competition.’ 

“Tn making the majority report to the Senate advocating the 
Government's entry into the armor-plate business, Senator TILL- 
MAN denounced the Carnegie, Bethlehem, and Midvale steel 
and ordnance companies as a monopoly of the worst type. In 
the statement issued in conjunction with the report Senator 
TILLMAN expressed himself in favor of the Government purchas- 
ing the property of the Midvale Co., which would give Phila- 
delphia the Government-owned establishment. Senator TILL- 
MAN said: 

“tI have no earthly doubt that the Government can run its 
plant as well as the present makers of armor do theirs. If the 
Midvale Co., which seems to be under the control of a sensible 
man, Mr. Barba, will sell its plant at anything like its real 
value, I should favor the Government buying it and expanding 
it to the necessary size and supply all the armor we need. Mr. 
Barba testified that when the company went into the business 
they did not haye any factory, but expected to build one within 
26 months. I have no doubt that the Government could build 
a plant in 18 months. 

There are only three manufacturers of armor in this coun- 
try, and the result is either 2 monopoly or a combine of the 
worst type. None of the conditions that tend to check mo- 
nopoly are present. The number of manufacturers is necessarily 
limited, and the Government is compelled to buy their product, 
regardless of the price charged, because the law does not allow 
the Secretary of the Navy to go outside of this country to buy it. 

The manufacturers have no fear of private competition for 
there is not sufficient demand for armor to justify the entrance 
of other parties. It is plain that Congress can pass as many laws 
as it chooses and give the Secretary of the Navy as much discre- 
tion as he may ask without remedying the situation. As long as 
present conditions continue the armor manufacturers of the 
United States are in a position to force the Government, in the 
language of the highwayman, to “ stand and deliver.” 

“The committee has no desire to criticize unjustly the manu- 
facturers of armor plate. They have done no more than most 
other men would have done under similar circumstances. It 
suffices to say that the committee is of the opinion that the Gov- 
ernment has been charged unreasonable prices for its armor 
plate, and that the only remedies are in the Government owning 
and operating a plant. Should the Government build it and then 
lock it up and it never be used it would be wise to erect it, as it 
would serve as a warning to private manufacturers that there is 
a point beyond which the Government will not be driven and 
where patience ceases to be a virtue. 

“The statement made by the Bethlehem Co. was prepared 
by E. R. Leonard, Washington representative of the Bethle- 
hem Co. This statement obtained exclusively by the Manu- 
facturers Record, explains authoritatively for the first time the 
exact position of the Bethlehem Co. with reference to the pro- 
posed Government venture. It is as follows: 

FRANK AVOWAL OF AN ARMOR-PLATE MAKER, 
[By E. R. Leonard, Washington representative, Bethlehem Steel Co.] 

From previous experience manufacturers know that if the 
United States Government erects an armor-plate plant of 20,000 
tons capacity, this plant will be worked to full capacity, result- 
ing in a complete Government monopoly in the manufacture of 
armor plate. There are several examples of this, such as the 
Government cartridge-case plant. No cartridge cases have been 
manufactured for the United States Navy by private concerns 
in recent years. Next, the Naval Gun Factory. This plant has 
been given all the work it has been possible to take, the plant 
running full three eight-hour shifts, the private plants receiving 
only what was left over, which has been little or nothing. 

The most glaring example is the shipbuilding plant at the 
New York Navy Yard. This plant has been given more work 
than can be handled. This is readily shown by the report issued 
by the Bureau of Construction and Repair, dated December 10, 


1915. The percentage of completion of the U. S. S. Idaho, being 
built by the New York Shipbuilding Co., is 40.5 per cent, and 
the percentage of completion of the U. S. S. California, being 
built by the New York Navy Yard, is 6.5 per cent. Contracts 
were awarded to both places at the same time. 

The Navy Department undoubtedly knows that this situ- 
ation will occur as soon as the armor-plate plant is completed; 
in fact, Senator TILLMAN stated during the hearing of the com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the costs of an armor plant for 
the United States as follows, his remarks being addressed to 
Mr. Barba, then manager of the Midvale Steel Co.: You will 
realize that if the Government enters into the manufacture of 
armor itself, it will destroy your business in that respect. 
That is, you will make no more armor, and it will be very un- 
fortunate for the company as well as ourselves if we (ineaning 
the Government) were to manufacture our own armor, because 
it would be much better if we should have the manufacturers 
supply the Government at a rensonable price.” 

The situation simply results in this: That as soon as the 
Government plant is constructed the Bethlehem Steel Co. will 
have on its hands a plant of no monetary value whatever. This 
plant consists in an investment at present valued at $7,100,000, 
but does not include money expended on improvements, which 
makes it considerably greater. It is stated that this plant 
will have no monetary value simply because it is absolutely 
useless for the manufacture of any other product. 

„The deduction of $7,100,000 from a capitalization of only 
$30,000,000 is a great question to be considered by the board 
of directors of this company. It must be remembered that 
the board of directors are responsible to the stockholders for 
this great loss, and that it is their duty to do everything in their 
power to make up as much of this loss as possible before the 
plant is completely useless. 

The fact should also be kept in mind that the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. entered in this business, spending millions of dollars 
in investment, upon the urgent request of the United States 
Government. When the Government first desired armor plate 
it sent advertisements to all concerns throughout the country 
to bid on it. Only one company in this whole country re- 
sponded, and that was the Bethlehem Steel Co. If it had not 
been willing to undertake this hazardous business, our Govern- 
ment would have been forced to purchase armor plate from 
Europe.“ 

Mr. THOMPSON. Will the Senator from Virginia yield to me? 

Mr. SWANSON. I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I did not want to interrupt 
the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER] during his 
address, but if the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] will 
yield to me for a moment, I would like to insert in the RECORD 
now, in answer to the argument of the Senator that no armor 
plate has been sold by the armor-plate companies for a less price 
than sold to the United States Government, the statement of 
the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Daniels, on this point, on page 151 
of the hearings, as follows: 

Secretary DANIELS. Well, in 1894 there was some international busi- 
ness, The Bethlehem Co. sold armor plate to Russia in 1894 at $249 a 
ton; at the same time, under the contract of March, 1893, they sold 
armor plate to the American Government for $616.14 per ton. In 1911 
they sold to Italy at $395 a ten, while 8 were der 7400 this Govern- 
ment 8420 a ton. Later ne sold it to Japan for $406.85 a ton, as 
against prices ranging from $540 to $440 a ton to this country. 

In answer to the argument that there has been no combination 
or collusion in the bidding by these. armor-plate companies, I 
wish to insert the statement of the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Daniels, appearing or: page 154 of the hearings, as follows: 


Secretary DANIELS. The first contract we offered, in 1913, was the 
late for the Arizona, I think. 

Mr. BARBA. Yes; No. 39. 

Secretary DANIELS. When the bids came in from Carnegie, Bethlehem, 
and Midvale they were identically the same figure, $454 per ton. 

The CHAIRMAN. You mean to say that these three competitors all 
happened to hit on the same price? 

retary DANIELS. To a cent. 

Senator POINDEXTER. What year was that? 

Secretary DANIELS. 1913. rejected all these bids on the ground 
that there had been no competition. Later I had a talk with the gen- 
tlemen representing ten three companies and told them that we wished 
competition, and that I could not understand how they could hit upon 
identically the same figure to a cent. id- 
vale people said that some 7 5 before that, when bids were offered. 
they Rad. made the lowest bid but were not awarded the contract, and that 
the department adopted the policy of dividing the contract between the 
three concerns; aud they said. of course, y should we bid a lower 
figure if it is going to be awarded one-third to each of us at the same 
price?” But { advertised again, and they came down to $440 per ton, 
enabling the department to effect a saving of $111,000 on that contract. 


For these reasons, showing that the prices charged this Gov- 
ernment are exorbitant and the result of combination and that 
these companies have shown a disposition to sell foreign coun- 
tries armor plate for a less price than this Government, I shall 


Their answer was this: The 
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take pleasure in voting for this bill. It seems to be the only 
practical way for the Government to safely protect itself in this 
important matter. 

Mr. MYERS. Will the Senator from Virginia yield to me? 

Mr. SWANSON. Certainly. 

Mr. MYERS. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. SWANSON, I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. MYERS. I make that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What is the request? 

Mr. HUGHES. To lay aside temporarily the unfinished 
business. 

Mr. PENROSE. Regular order, Mr. President. 

Mr. MYERS. Is my request granted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Montana? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SWANSON. I can not yield further. There are several 
Senators who wish to follow me and have asked me how long 
I would speak, so that they would be able to speak on this ques- 
tion. I will ask Senators not to interrupt me until I have con- 
cluded my remarks, and then I will be very glad to answer every 
question that any Senator may desire to ask me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Before the Senator from Vir- 
ginia proceeds, so that there will be something before the Senate 
for discussion, the Chair will lay Senate bill 1417 petore, the 
Senate, 

Mr. SWANSON. I move tbat the Senate proceed to the prions 
eration of Senate bill 1417. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will treat the motion 
as a request for unanimous consent. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none and lays the bill before the Senate. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 1417) to erect a factory for the 
manufacture of armor. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the pending bill proposes 
that the Government should either erect or purchase, or do 
both, a plant for the purpose of manufacturing armor plate 
needed for naval purposes. The bill appropriates $11,000,000 
for this purpose, and it is expected that the Government will 
be able to manufacture not less than 20,000 tons of armor plate 
annually. It is believed that this will be sufficient to fill the 
present needs of the Government for armor. If a larger quan- 
tity is needed in the future the plant or plants can be sufficiently 
enlarged to supply the new demand. 

The first question to consider in this matter is what will be 
the savings to the Government by this proposed undertaking. 
This conclusion can be reached by ascertaining what it will 
cost the Government to manufacture its own armor, what it 
would otherwise have to pay outside manufacturers for these 
purchases, and the amount of armor required by the Govern- 
ment. If the present naval program is adopted, which seems 
probable, the Government will need fer its battleships in the 
next five years 113,200 tons of armor plate. This is a suf- 
ciently large quantity to justify the Government in taking de- 
cisive steps to obtain armor at a fair and reasonable price. For 
the last 20 years persons in Congress and out of Congress have 
been satisfied that the Government was paying an exorbitant 
price for its armor, and that the three manufacturers of armor 
in this country were making undue and extravagant profits. 

Few subjects of legislation have been investigated by Congress 
as has this one. Committees of the House and Senate and ex- 
pert boards have repeatedly looked into this matter and re- 
ported on the subject. Every available source of information 
has been exhausted to obtain full and accurate information 
with regard to this matter, with the exception of the books of 
these companies, which books have been inaccessible to the 
Government, These companies have refused to permit their 
books to be examined unless the information obtained be held 
as strictly confidential. These companies have refused to state 
the cost of their armor plate or the amount of profit derived 
from sales to the Government unless it should be treated as 
strictly confidential. This has been their policy in every inves- 
tigation for the inst 20 years. 

The excuse offered by these companies for not permitting an 
examination of their books or to furnish any information as to 
the cost of manufacturing armor or the profits made is that they 
da not wish to disclose the secrets of their business. Secretary 
of the Navy Herbert, in a report made by him under direction of 
Congress, and Admiral Strauss and other experts testifying 
before committees stated distinctly that there were no secrets 
in connection with the making of armor plate not known and 
that none would be disclosed by an examination of the books of 


these companies. In seeking information from these companies 
as to the cost of producing armor and their profits, the com- 
panies have been repeatedly informed they were not expected 
to disclose any secrets of manufacture, but that the only 
information desired was the cost of armor and the profits 
made by them in its manufacture and sale. This information, 
which could not involve any secrets of manufacture, has not 
been given. Vague statements and estimates have been given, 
based on conditions which it was impossible to ascertain the cor- 
rectness of, 

The conclusion has been reached by many that the differ- 
ence between the cost of armor plate and the selling price 
to the Government is very great and exorbitant and that the 
companies’ refusal to give this information is because to do so 
would be prejudicial to the continuance of the present system 
of securing armor plate. It is difficult to realize that these com- 
panies would refuse to furnish information as to the cost of 
armor and the profits derived from sales to the Government if 
they were as small as has been claimed by some. The Govern- 
ment, as their only customer, is entitled to know whether the 
prices charged are fair and reasonable or not. I am satisfied 
that if either of these companies had a private customer as large 
and situated as the Government is they would have promptly 
furnished full information as desired. Being refused this in- 
formation by these companies, the Government has proceeded 
to make a thorough investigation to ascertain, as far as can be, 
the facts with reference to the manufacture of armor plate and 
its cost. Time will not permit me to discuss the many examina- 
tions and investigations that have been made, and I shall confine 
my remarks to those which have been the most thorough and by 
the most experienced experts. 

In June, 1896, Congress directed the Secretary of the Navy 
to examine into the matter of the actual cost of armor plate. 
Hon. Hilary Herbert, who had formerly been a Member of 
Congress with long service and experience on the Naval Com- 
mittee of the House, was Secretary of the Navy, and made the 
investigation. He had associated with him in this investiga- 
tion Capt. W. T. Sampson, Chief of Ordnance, and Chief Con- 
structor Philip Hichborn, Chief of the Bureau of Construction 
and Repair. These two distinguished naval officers, whose patri- 
otism and ability and love of the Navy. could not be excelled, 
were experienced experts on this subject and aided throughout 
the investigation. The naval officers stationed at the works 
of the armor-plate manufacturers, also experts, as inspectors, 
also aided and made full examinations and reports. Investi- 
Seca were also being made in England and France. Every 

cy possessed by the Navy Department was used to ascer- 
MAG wage was a just and fair cost of the manufacture of 
armor plate. The examination and report of the Secretary of 
the Navy, and the many experts engaged with him, clearly dis- 
close to an impartial mind that their investigation was fair, 
conscientious, and unprejudiced. Everything indicates a dis- 
position on their part to treat the manufacturers with fairness. 

After making an extensive examination of the cost of labor, 
cost of material, and allowing 10 per cent for the maintenance 
of the plants, Secretary Herbert reached the conclusion that 
the cost of a ton of armor plate to the Bethlehem Steel Co., hav- 
ing a fair amount of work at that time, was $248 per ton. He 
states that this conclusion of $248 as the cost of a ton of armor 
plate was further strengthened by the fact that the Bethlehem 
Co. was at that time furnishing the Russian Government 
armor plate at $249 per ton. It is presumed that this company 
was not selling armor plate to the Russian Government at less 
than cost, but probably at about cost. Secretary Herbert, in 
his report, gives in full the various elements of cost that ag- 
gregate the $248. At this time the Bethlehem Co. was fur- 
nishing armor plate of various kinds to the United States Gov- 
ernment at a base price of $515.40 per ton. This will give us 
some conception of the immense profits made by this company 
and explains their unwillingness to furnish the Government 
with any information at this time with regard to the cost of 
armor plate and the profits made. The Carnegie Steel Co., at 
practically the same cost of manufacturing, had a contract and 
was furnishing armor plate at the same price. 

By act of March, 1897, Congress fixed the price of armor plate 
at a limit not to exceed $300 per ton. The Carnegie and Beth- 
lehem Cos. refused to bid for this armor plate, amounting to 
more than 8,000 tons, because of the fixed limit of cost. No 
contracts were made until Congress had increased the limit 
from $800 to $400 for the armor at that time, and 


contracts were made with the Carnegie and Bethlehem Cos. 
at this price. This investigation and action by Congress re- 
sulted in great savings of money to the Government and still 
left a large margin of profit for the companies. This limit of 
$400 per ton expired. 
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In 1900 bids were asked for on about 37,000 tons of 
armor plate. There were three bidders—the Carnegie and 
Bethlehem Cos., as usual, bidding the same price on one- 
half each, and the Midvale Co. bidding on all at a greatly 
reduced price, The Midvale Co. at that time had no plant, but 
offered to contract and give ample security to erect a plant and 
deliver the armor bid for at the time specified in the contract, 
with the exception of 7,000 tons needed within 12 months. The 
department rejected all of these bids, refusing to consider the 
bid of the Midvale Co. After negotiating with the Carnegie 
and Bethlehem Cos., one-half of the armor plate desired was 
awarded to each of these two companies at $420 per ton, this 
award at this price giving to these two companies an immense 
profit. In 1903 bids were asked for on about 17,000 tons of 
armor plate. The Carnegie and Bethlehem Cos., evidently 
working in combination, offered to furnish one-half of this 
armor plate each at the previous price of $420 per ton. The 
Midvale Co., having constructed a plant, bid to supply this 
armor plate at $398 per ton, being the lowest bidder by $22 per 
ton. If the bid of the Midvale Co. had been accepted, the 
Government would have saved more than $340,000. The Gov- 
ernment awarded a little more than one-third of this contract 
to the Midvale Co, at 8398 per ton and awarded the remainder 
to the Carnegie and Bethlehem Cos. at $420 per ton. It has 
never been satisfactorily explained why the lowest bid was 
not accepted for the entire amount. It is still more difficult to 
explain why more than two-thirds was awarded the Carnegie 
and Bethlehem Cos. at $22 per ton more than the bid of the 
Midvale Co. 

In 1905 bids were asked for on about 8,000 tons of armor 
plate. The Carnegie and Bethlehem Cos. again bid for one- 
half each, at $420 per ton, the Midvale Co. bidding on the 
entire amount at $398 per ton. Again the awards were made, 
a small part to the Midvale Co. and the residue to the Carne- 
gie and Bethlehem Cos. at $420 per ton, the Bethlehem Co. 
getting the larger part. In 1906 bids were asked for on about 
8,000 tons of armor plate, and again there were three bidders— 
the Carnegie, Bethlehem, and Midvale Cos. For the first time 
the bids of the Carnegie and Bethlehem Cos. differed, the bid 
of the Carnegie Co. being $370 and the Bethlehem Co. $381 
per ton. The bid of the Midvale Co. was $346 per ton. This 
was the first time there was active competition between the 
three companies, and there was a great reduction in the price. 
These contracts were awarded about one-half to the Midvale 
Co. at $346 per ton and one-fourth each to the Carnegie and 
Bethlehem Cos: at $346, being the lowest price bid. This 
time the Navy Department reversed its policy and divided the 
awards between the different companies, not at their bid price, 
as heretofore, but at the lowest price bid. The Midvale Co., 
realizing that if it bid for all the armor plate at the lowest 
price it would only get a part of it at the price bid, and that 
there was no genuine competition, ceased making genuine com- 
petitive bids. 

Until 1913 the bids of the Carnegie, Bethlehem, and Mid- 
vale Cos. were the same, and the contracts for armor plate 
were divided among these three companies at $420 per ton. 
In 1913, the last award under the Taft administration, the 
price was increased to $454 per ton and the amount divided 
among the three companies. All competition has absolutely 
ceased. The contracts were awarded about equally between the 
members of this combine. How equally the department divided 
its awards among the members of this monopoly and how 
equally they profited at the expense of this unjust combination 
is shown by the awards made from 1907 to February, 1913. 

During these years the Bethlehem Co. received contracts for 
23,588 tons, the Carnegie Co. for 23,641 tons, and the Midvale Co. 
for 21,571 tons. It might be truly stated here that all Gaul was 
divided in three parts. What is still more remarkable is that, 
during all of these years, the Government did everything it could 
to prevent competition between these three companies and to 
encourage them to enter into a combination and destroy all com- 
petition. While pretending to assail monopoly in the courts and 
the legislative hall, those in control of the Government during 
these years were exerting their influences to suppress competi- 
tion and to encourage combination. During all of these years 
there was only one year when there was competitive bidding 
among the three companies, and that was in 1906, when the Gov- 
ernment, on account of this competition, obtained its armor 
plate for $346 per ton. 

The loss the Government sustained on account of the sup- 
pression of competition in the manufacture of armor plate was 
astounding. The Government purchased 233,400 tons of armor 
plate at an average of $439 per ton. If it could have obtained 
this armor at $346 per ton, the price paid in 1906, the one year 
in which there was competition between the three companies, 


it would have saved $93 per ton, which aggregates on the amount 
purchased $21,706,200. This is the amount paid by this Govern- 
ment on account of its officials fostering monopoly in the produc- 
tion of armor plate. 

This was the condition existing when Secretary Daniels took 
charge of the Navy Department. Monopoly by combinations had 
been installed and sustained completely in this matter. The 
first bid submitted to Secretary Daniels for armor plate was for 
the battleship Arizona. The bids of each of the three companies 
engaged in the manufacture of armor plate were identical to the 
penny and similar to the bids previously submitted to the out- 
going administration. The magic spell which had for 16 yeurs 
protected them with unerring foresight and the harmonious 
agreement which distinguished this combination had not been dis- 
sipated. Secretary Daniels promptly rejected all of the bids and 
vigorously protested against the system, and by his earnest and 
energetic efforts reduced the price of the armor plate for tlie 
battleship Arizona and other ships. By refusing to submit to 
the demands of this combination he has saved the Government 
on the armor plate purchased by him $1,110,084. This is an indi- 
eation of what an efficient and vigorous Secretary, looking after 
the interests of the Government, can saye on one item ir a very 
short time. 

Realizing that in the purchasing of armor plate the Govern- 
ment was completely at the mercy of this combination, he has 
recommended to Congress the passage of the pending bill, so 
that the Government can erect or purchase an armor plant and 
manufacture at least a part of the armor plate used, and be 
saved from paying the extravagant and unreasonable prices here- 
tofore bid. He has stated that in purchasing armor plate the 
Government is completely at the mercy of a long-established and 
well-organized combination. Having for years enjoyed the bene- 
fits and profits derived from combination, he does not think that 
these three companies can ever again be induced to enter into 
competition. 

The extent to which this country is at the mercy of this 
combination was strikingly illustrated not many weeks ago. 
While this bill was pending in the Committee on Naval Affairs 
of the Senate we were informed that if this bill should pass 
and the Government manufacture its own armor, in part or 
in whole, all armor sold to the Government by these com- 
panies would be at a price of $200 per ton in excess of what is 
now being charged. This was evidently intended as a threat 
to prevent the passage of this bill. It was recognized that it 
would be at least two years, if not more, before a plant could 
be erected. During this period the Government could obtain its 
armor from no one else except the present manufacturers. If 
they have the power to extort any price they think proper, and 
this threat is carried into execution, the armor needed during the 
next three years for naval program would cost the Government 
nearly $12,000,000 in excess of the price paid at the present time. 
This condition gives us some conception of the pitiable condition 
to which this great country is reduced in preparing for national 
defense and protection. If these companies are able to enforce 
this exaction now, they will in the future, unless this bill passes, 
be able to make any demands their greed and self-interest may 
dictate. 

Our Navy constitutes our chief defense. Upon it depends 
national honor, national security, and national greatness. The 
great battleships using armor plate constitute the chief source 
of naval strength and power. This great Republic is, indeed, 
in a deplorable condition if the construction of these battle- 
ships is dependent on the caprice or self-interest of private 
concerns. We are now in a situation where the more urgent our 
needs for armor plate the greater the price exacted by this com- 
bination. The Secretary of the Navy is right in demanding that 
this Government in its most important armament should be un- 
fettered by selfish private interests. The vast interests involved 
make it dangerous to be dependent upon private enterprises and 
private control. 

Responding to the recommendations of the Secretary of the 
Navy, Congress, by act of June 30, 1913, appointed a committee, 
consisting of the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
of the Senate, the chairman on Naval Affairs of the House of 
Representatives, and a naval officer to be appointed by the 
Secretary of the Navy, to investigate and report at the next 
session of Congress upon the cost of erecting an armor-plate 
plant and the cost of manufacturing armor plate, and also the 
cost of manufacturing armor plate by the Government. The 
Secretary of the Navy appointed Rear Admiral Joseph Strauss, 
Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, as a member of this com- 
mittee. 

A more efficient and capable committee could not have been 
selected. The senior Senator from South Carolina, chairman 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs of the Senate, has for 
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20 years devoted his great ability and energy to the study of 
the manufacture of armor plate. He unquestionably knows 
more about this subject than any other Member of either branch 
of Congress. Mr. PapcerrT, chairman of the Naval Committee 
of the House, also a member of this committee, is a man of 
industry and great ability and has a thorough acquaintance 
with naval affairs. The House of Representatives has rarely 
ever possessed a more efficient and capable chairman for its 
Naval Committee. Rear Admiral Strauss, Chief of the Bureau 
of Ordnance of the Navy Department, is acknowledged to be one 
of the greatest experts on this subject in this or possibly any 
other country. He is an officer of unusual ability. 

This committee made a most thorough investigation, having 
the assistance of the Government inspectors at the armor plants 
and other experts, A perusal of the report of this joint committee 
will disclose that the committee was painstaking, careful, and 
thorough, and that this report can be relied on as the best 
source of information obtainable on this subject. This bill 
carries out the recommendations of this committee. 

The Committee reported that an armor-plate plant could be 
erected to manufacture not less than 20,000 tons of armor a year 
for the sum of $10,331,906. The report gives in the fullest de- 
tails what is needed and the estimated costs. A more complete 
and thorough report could not be made. The very smallest items 
needed in the manufacture of armor plate are enumerated and 
estimated for. The services of the best experts were obtained 
in the making of the plans and estimating the costs. Congress 
can not obtain better or more complete information on this 
subject. Although the committee included in their estimate 10 
per cent for passible contingencies that might arise, the Naval 
Committee of the Senate increased the estimate by more than 
$600,000, making the total amount required $11,000,000, as pro- 
vided for in the bill, to certainly cover every possible cost, 

The Naval Committee believes that a plant with a capacity of 
at least 20,000 tons per year can be erected for the sum of 
$11,000,000, and we feel fully justified in reaching this conclu- 
sion from the accurate information furnished by this joint com- 
mittee. A careful perusal of the plans will show they are well 
conceived and the costs carefully estimated, 

This joint committee also made a most thorough investigation 
as to what it would cost the Government per ton to manufac- 
ture armor plate. It goes into detail as to the cost of material, 
Inbor, and all the various processes used in the manufacture of 
armor plate. It enumerates the yarious items of cost, so that 
if any omission or mistake was made it could be corrected. In 
estimating the cost of making armor plate by the Government, 
it provides for expert officials at fair and reasonable salaries. 
It provides for getting the plant well equipped and being kept 
in good repair. It allows for the upkeep of the plant or plants 
2 per cent a year on the cost of the plant. The committee esti- 
mates that the probable cost of armor plate in a plant of 20,000 
tons’ capacity operating at full capacity will be as follows: 
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Thus the committee estimates that the Government can manu- 
facture armor plate in a plant of 20,000 tons’ capacity, work- 
ing at full capacity, at $230.11 per ton. Experts testifying in 
behalf of the companies engaged in the manufacture of armor 
plate stated that this was a fair and reasonable estimate of 
What it would cost. the Government to manufacture its own 
armor plate, except they pointed out some items which they 
insisted should be included in this estimate of cost. They in- 
sisted that interest on the cost of the plant should be included 
and that the charge for upkeep and depreciation should be 
greater. 

If interest is charged on the plant at 3 per cent, the price 
at which the Government can sell its bonds, and an additional 
charge made for upkeep and depreciation, it would not exceed 
$20 per ton additional. Thus it is practically conceded that 
the Government, in a plant of 20,000 tons’ capacity, working 
at full capacity, can make its armor plate for at least $250 
per ton. If the Government should erect a plant of this ca- 
pacity and manufacture the 113,200 tons of armor it will need 
for its contemplated naval program during the next five years, 
instead of paying, as at present, $425 per ton, it would save 
$9,810,000, which would almost pay for the plant. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SWANSON, Yes. 
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Mr. KENYON. . May I ask the Senator, at that point, how 
long the committee estimated it would require to erect the pro- 
armor plant? - 

Mr. SWANSON. One engineer estimated it could be done 
in 18 months, but from 2 to 3 years was about the conclu- 
sion the committee reached. They thought that it could be 
erected in not less than 2 years and would not take over 3 


years. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The Senator says one engineer estimated that 
this plant could be constructed in 18 months. Was not the 
statement of that engineer, if he was an engineer, qualified 
by saying it could be constructed in that time if the red tape 
of the Government could be eliminated? 

Mr. SWANSON. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. LIPPITT. As a matter of fact, the testimony was that 
it would require four years? 

Mr. SWANSON. That is the testimony, as I understand, of 
those who do not wish the plant to be erected. 

Mr, LIPPITT. Admiral Strauss testified that it would re- 
quire three years under the conditions that existed a year ago, 
and now that time would have to be extended. 

Mr. SWANSON. Of course, business is so prosperous and 
such a great wave of prosperity is sweeping all over the country 
it might be difficult to get the work done, and no strictly ac- 
curate estimate perhaps can be made as to the time it would 
require to construct the plant; but Admiral Strauss is satis- 
fied that in ordinary times, with a normal price for materials, 
it could be constructed in from two to three years. 

-Mr. LIPPITT. Admiral Strauss testified that under such 
conditions it would take three years. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I understood the Senator to say that the 
estimate is that the proposed Government plant will be able to 
make armor plate at a cost of $230 a ton. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Running full. 

Mr. SWANSON. Running full capacity. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Does that include interest upon the plant 
and depreciation? 

-Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator had listened to me—— 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I regret that I have not heard all of 
the Senator’s remarks, 

Mr. SWANSON. He would have known that it included in- 
terest at 3 per cent and every possible charge that could be 
made for maintenance and upkeep. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. And it provides for depreciation? 

Mr, SWANSON. Yes. f 

The Naval Committee, believing that the best interests of the 
country would be promoted by its owning and operating an armor 
plant, and that this vast sum of money should be saved, reported 
fayorably by a very large majority the pending bill and urged its 
passage by Congress. Even if the construction of this plant 
should not result in this great saving to the Government the com- 
mittee believe it would be better for the Government to manufac- 
ture at least a part of the armor needed in its own plant: Those 
engaged in the manufacture of armor plate stated that if the 
Government should commence the manufacturing of a part of its 
armor plate it should provide for the manufacturing of it all, as 
they would abandon the business as soon as the Government 
entered it. As the Government could manufacture 20,000 tons 
cheaper per ton than 10,000 tons it was decided by the commit- 
tee to report a bill providing for the erection of a plant of 20,000 
tons capacity to meet the present needs of the Government. 

-If the Government can enter into the manufacture of any of its 
armament, it can certainly enter with more propriety into the 
manufacture of armor plate than anything else. The Govern- 
ment is the sole purchaser of armor plate. The manufacturers 
of armor plate have no customers outside of the United States 
Government and a few foreign Governments. Thus the Govern- 
ment can enter into the manufacture of armor plate without dis- 
turbing any individual business except this one branch of the 
Steel business, It simply proceeds to provide in the most economi- 
cal way for its own needs. It does not contemplate manufactur- 
ing anything for sale in competition with anyone. 

At present the Government is compelled to keep at each one 
of these armor plants an inspector to see that the manufac- 
turers comply with the processes of manufacture, that the specifi- 
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cations dre fulfilled, and that the armor plate measures up to 
the proper requirements. It is compelled to do this to prevent in- 
ferior armor plate being furnished. Despite the great vigilance 
inferior armor plate has been furnished to and used by the Gov- 
ernment, It is to the interest of the Government that the armor 
should be as hard as it is possible to make it, and hence the 
necessity of this vigilance. The harder the armor the greater 
the cost, and hence it is to the interest of the manufacturers that 
the armor should go through as few processes as possible in hard- 
ening since it greatly reduces the cost. Complaint is frequently 
made that the requirements of the Government are severe in 
requiring the utmost hardness in its armor. Thus there is a con- 
tinual conflict between the manufacturers of armor and the 
Government. 

If the Government manufactures its own armor, this conflict 
of interest disappears. It becomes the interest of the Govern- 
ment, both as a manufacturer and owner of ships, to produce the 
best possible armor. This favorable condition can only be ob- 
tained by the Government owning its own plant. Besides, if the 
Government should discover any new processes in the making 
of armor, while the armor is being made by private concerns, the 
secret or secrets would have to be given these private concerns. 
These manufacturers insist they can not disclose to the Govern- 
ment any of their secrets without great detriment, yet they 
think the Government should give them all of its secrets. The 
Government should manufacture its own armor and be able to 
develop new’ processes and keep them secret and not allow them 
to be used by other Governments with whom we might at some 
time be in conflict. Only last year the Government was com- 
pelled to institute suit and obtain an injunction to prevent a 
private concern engaged in the manufacture of torpedoes: from 
using some of its secret processes in making torpedoes for a for- 
eign Government. This clearly discloses the dangers to which 
we will be subjected in permitting the manufacture of armor 
plate to be absolutely in the hands of private concerns. 

The contention is made that if the Government enters into 
the manufacture of armor the corporations now engaged in 
it would cease making it, and the Government would be at a 
great disadvantage in ease of war. This contention is true in 
so far as it relates to the manufacture of guns, other armament, 
and powder. The Government should give a part of its business 
to those engaged in such ventures, as they are of great strength 
in time of war, and we can not afford to do without them. It 
is vastly different in the matter of armor. A nation must have 
its nuval supremacy at the beginning of war and can not obtain 
it during the continuance of the war. It takes from two 
to three years to construct a battleship, and hence the armor 
plate for battleships is mostly produced in times of peace, to be 
ready for war. The increase in the demand for armor plate does 
not amount to as much in time of war as does the increase in the 
demand for arms and munitions. The wise course for the Gov- 
ernment to pursue is to own an armor plant sufficiently large to 
menufacture for its needs in time of peace and carry out its 
naval programs, with facilities for enlarging the plant in time 
of war, if necessary. 

The experience of the Government in the manufacture of 
guns, mines, powder, and torpedoes has been most satisfactory, 
und I do not believe there is anyone who would favor the Gov- 
ernment retracing its steps in these directions. In 1897 the Gov- 
ernment paid $1 a pound for smokeless powder of the general 
character at present in use. This price was gradually reduced 
until) in 1912 the Government paid 60 cents per pound. That 
year the price was fixed by Congress at 53 cents per pound, 
which is the price the Government has since paid for the powder 


it purchased outside. The Government now manufactures much: 


of its powder, which, including overhead charges, costs it about 
38 cents a pound. During the past three years the Government 
has manufactured 7,263,409 pounds of powder, costing it in all, 
including everything, $2,680,000. If the Government had pur- 
chased’ this powder outside, at the present price of 53 cents per 
pound, it would have cost about $1,169,000 more. The Govern- 
ment has saved this amount in three years on its powder 
purchases. 

Three years ago we had no satisfactory naval mines; and Sec- 
retary Daniels, to get the type approved by the ordnance author- 
ities, had to go to England: In his contract with the Vickers Co. 
he made arrangements for the manufacture of their mine by this 
Government upon the payment of a royalty, and it has been 
proved that these mines can and have been manufactured for 
$145 apiece less than the Vickers: price, as Vickers were unable 
to deliver them on account of the war. Already we have 31 
mines for every 9 mines we had three years ago. The depart- 
ment is now asking for approximately $3,700,000. for the manu- 
facture of mines; By manufacturing them, the department 


will be able with this sum of money to obtain about 1,800 more 
mines than it could obtain by purchase with the same money. 

The Navy is now having great success in the manufacture of 
torpedoes. Three years ago its factories could manufacture 
only about 75 torpedoes a year, a number totally inadequate for 
its demands. It was dependent, therefore, upon private manu- 
facturers for the bulk of its supply. Several years previous it 
had been necessary to make purchases in Europe, and within 
the last year the department has been obliged to invoke the aid 
of the courts to prevent the sale to foreign Governments of 
torpedoes manufactured by private concerns in this country and 
which embodied improvements suggested by American naval 
officers. Through good management and the employment of 
additional manufacturing facilities already existing, the Navy 
Department has been able not only to increase its output of tor- 
pedoes but to reduce the cost of manufacture. Congress in 
1914, at the request of Secretary Daniels, authorized an expendi- 
ture of $260,000 to enlarge the department's facilities for manu- 
facturing torpedoes. 

When these extensions are completed the Navy itself will be 
able to manufacture about 400 torpedoes a year instead of a 
meager 75; and as they are being manufactured for about $1,100 
less than they can be bought, the Navy will, by manufacturing 
torpedoes instead of buying them, save to the Government about 
$400,000 a year. Ineidentally, it may be stated! as evidence of 
the Navy’s activities during the last three years that it has been 
accumulating torpedoes as well as mines. For every 100 tor- 
pedoes on' hand or ordered’ March 1, 1913, 158 additional tor- 
pedoes have been ordered since that date. 

The Government has had a most favorable: experience in the 
manufacturing of guns. Secretary Daniels, in testifying before 
the Naval Committee of the House last year, stated that the Navy 
desired’ ten 14-inch guns, and asked the United States Army, 
the Midvale Co., and the Bethlehem Co: to submit bids for the 
construction’ of these guns. The Midvale and Bethlehem Cos. 
bid $79,000 each for these guns; and the Army bid $61,000. The 
award was made to the Army for the construction of these guns, 
saving the Government $18,000 on each gun, or $180,000 in all. 
I am told also that the guns, mines, and torpedoes: manufactured 
by the Government are superior to those manufactured by pri- 
vate concerns. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President,may I ask the Senatoraquestion? 

Mr. SWANSON. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS. Were the bids. of the two companies, the 
Bethlehem Co. and the Midvale Co., identical? 

Mr. SWANSON. They were identical; so:stated by the Secre- 
tary. 

The success that has attended the efforts of the Government 
in the manufacture of powder, guns; mines, and torpedoes fully 
justifies it in proceeding to manufacture its armor, where its 
success is more fully assured and the savings greater. 

It is said in opposition to this bill that the Government is treat- 
ing with gross injustice the three concerns that undertook the 
manufacture of armor at the suggestion of the Government and 
are now confronted with the possibility of a great loss if the Gov- 
ernment should proceed to manufacture its own armor plate. Let 
us examine fairly and justly the transactions between the Gov- 
ernment and these three companies and ascertain whether these 
concerns have not been treated fairly and generously by the Gov- 
ernment. I am frank to say I would not favor this Government 
dealing unfairly, unjustly, or niggardly with any concern. The 
Government should be a fair and reasonable customer. If the 
Government of the United States in its transactions with. these 
concerns has been liberal, and these companies have made large 
profits on account of these business transactions with the Gov- 
ernment, then they can have no cause of complaint if the 
Government in the future should erect for its own use an armor- 
plate plant and manufacture armor in the best and most. eco- 
nomical way. x : 

Secretary Herbert, when he made his investigation and report to 
Congress, likewise took this position, and made an investigation 
as to what the profits of the Carnegie and Bethlehem companies 
had’ been through: their transactions with the Government up 
to 1897. He did this with a view of ascertaining whether the 
Government has fairly and fully discharged its obligations to 
these two concerns on account of their undertaking the manu- 
facture of armor plate. He examined the reports made by these 
concerns to the State authorities regarding their profits, the 
amount of business done with the Government, and the amount 
of business they had with others, and allowed a most liberal 
percentage of profit on business with private concerns. He 
thus reached a conclusion as to the profits made by these two 
companies in their transactions with the Government up to 1897. 
His examination of this subject was exhaustive and thorough. 
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He reported to Congress with regard to the Bethlehem Co. as 
follows: 
Whatever may have been the cost of the armor plant and the gun 
plant, whatever may have been paid for the secrets of manufacture or 
tents, whatever may have been the interest on working capital, all 
ose and other charges were paid from the gross earnings of the com- 
pany. Only net earnings have been considered, and the results show 
t the company’s investment in plant to make armor and gun Steel 
for the Government have been returned with 22 per cent thereon. 


This was in 1897. Up to that time the Bethlehem Co. had only 
manufactured about 17,000 tons of armor for the Government, 
and since that time it has made and sold to the Government 
about 78,000 tons of armor, more than four times as much. Its 
sales to the Government of projectiles and other munitions since 
that time have increased in equally great proportion, and I 
doubt not with equal profits. I have a statement from the 
Navy Department showing me that since 1905 the Bethlehem Co. 
has received in payment for projectiles and gun forgings over 
$11,577,000. I have no doubt the purchases from 1897 to 1905 
would equal if not exceed this. 

There can be no question but that the United States Govern- 
ment has been one of the most profitable customers these com- 
panies have had, and that a large measure of their great 
prosperity has been due to their transactions with the United 
States Government. There is no question but that one of 
their chief sources of profit has been their transactions with 
the Government. Any obligation that this Government may be 
under to these companies has long since been fully discharged 
by the large and liberal profits made by them in their transac- 
tion with the Government. 

In examining the transactions of the Carnegie Co. in the 
same manner, Secretary Herbert stated: 

These estimates show that this company’s business, done entirely by 
its armor plant, bas netted to it 10 per cent profit after the amortiza- 
tion of its plant. 

This was in 1897. Up to that time the Carnegie Co. had fur- 
nished to the Government 12,650 tons of armor. Since that time 
it has furnished the Government 77,283 tons, more than six times 
as much, it is presumed with equal profit. It can be readily un- 
derstood from these figures why these companies are not willing 
for the Government to examine their books to ascertain the 
profits they have derived from their transactions with the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do. 

Mr. OLIVER. The Senator must acknowledge that these 
compages have offered to allow the Government to examine their 

aks, 

Mr. SWANSON. I have so stated—if it is treated as con- 
fidential. 

The Midvale Co., since it began manufacturing armor, has 
furnished the Government 48,399 tons of armor plate, at an 
average price of $420 per ton. This is about four times the 
amount furnished by the Carnegie Co., on which Secretary Her- 
bert estimated this company had made 10 per cent and paid for 
its plant. Since 1905 the Midvale Co. has also furnished the 
Government over $7,916,000 worth of projectiles and gun forg- 
ings. In addition the Bethlehem, Carnegie, and Midvale Cos. 
have supplied large quantities of iron and steel in all of its varied 
forms. All three of these companies have derived immense 
profits from their transactions with the Government, and are not 
justified in making any complaint of unfair treatment by the 
Government should it see fit to manufacture its own armor. 
The Government has been the best customer of these three con- 
cerns and the best source of profit. There is no reason in the 
contention that the Government would act unfairly if it should 
pass this bill as recommended by the committee. 

Desirous of encouraging these plants in order to have muni- 
-tion plants in this country, the Government has acted toward 
them with the utmost generosity and liberality. Desirous of 
treating these concerns with the utmost consideration, the com- 
mittee has authorized the Secretary of the Navy to erect or pur- 
chase an armor plant, or do both. If the owners of these plants 
desire, they can sell their plants to the Government at a fair and 
reasonable price and sustain no loss in this respect. If they do 
not desire to sell their plants, they can, under the terms of this 
bill, dispose of their machinery and tools and other equipment. 
In 1897 the Bethlehem and Carnegie Cos., through their officers. 
offered to sell their plants to the Government at a fair and rea- 
anepi price, and it is presumed they are willing to do so at this 

me, 

Thus, Mr. President, from whatever standpoint it may be 
viewed, the pending measure is just, fair, and reasonable. It 
proposes that the large profits arising from the manufacture of 


armor plate shall remain with the Government and no longer go 
to private individuals. It proposes to have a plant where the 
secrets of the Government in connection with the construction of 
armor can be protected and used alone by this Government. The 
manufacturers of armor in their testimony clearly indicated that 
they are unable to manufacture armor as cheaply and economi- 
cally as the Government. The bill proposes to prevent this eco- 
nomic waste, and to permit these concerns to go into other profit- 
able undertakings. It gives an opportunity to the owners of these 
plants to dispose of them to the Government at a fair and rea- 
sonable price. The bill will place one of the chief elements of our 
defense and security in the hands of the Government, where it 
ean safely rest, and not make it dependent upon the self-interests - 
of individuals. 

The passage of this bill will mark the end of the domination of 
the notorious Armor Plate Trust, which for more than 16 years 
has levied immense exactions upon the Government of the 
United States. It indicates no intention on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to engage in private business and commerce, but its 
desire is to obtain its own armor in the best and most eco- 
nomical way and in a manner that preserves its valuable secrets 
and new discoveries. 

This bill is fair and just to the Government, fair and just to 
those engaged in manufacturing armor, and should be promptly 
passed by Congress. Every delay in this matter is attended 
with dangers, and Congress should act promptly and decisively 
upon a matter of such vast and far-reaching importance. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, before making the brief ad- 
dress which I intend to make upon this subject, I will say that 
I shall be glad to be interrupted at any time by any Senator 
who may desire to do so. 

I approach this matter from an entirely different point of 
view, I think, from that of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson] or any of the other Senators who have spoken in 
support of this bill. I can claim some familiarity with the sub- 
ject. These three concerns are located in Pennsylvania. For 
25 years I have had opportunities to visit them and to familiar- 
ize myself, so far as a layman can, with the intricacies of their 
manufacture and the details of their management. I do not 
claim any particular originality for what I am going to say now, 
because the facts are found in the hearings before the Senate 
Naval Committee and in the various circular forms of informa- 
tion which have been submitted to Senators. I want to say 
now that in the many hearings which have been held before 
the committees of both branches of Congress on the question of 
armor plate during the last 20 years I know of no hearings more 
concise or more illuminating than those held by the Naval Com- 
mittee in the present instance. 

In the first place, Mr. President, much has been said regard- 
ing the absence of competition in connection with the manufac- 
ture of armor plate. I make the statement fearlessly that there 
is no real competition in the manufacture of this article, and 
there can not be, from its very nature. There is only one cus- 
tomer, the United States Government, and that one customer 
is without an assured program or a definite policy; so that at 
no time have these establishments been worked to their full 
capacity, and frequently they have been lying idle. 

The first concern to go into this business was the Bethlehem 
concern, I suppose in a spirit of enterprise, as an addition to 
an ordnance factory, and perhaps, some of us may conceive, 
with an element of patriotism among enterprising metallurgists 
and steel manufacturers to have armor plate made in America. 
Anyhow, they went into the business on the invitation of the 
American Government, conveyed not only personally by the 
heads of the Navy Department and the other departments of 
the Government, but in response to advertisements published in 
different newspapers. A little later on the Carnegie Co. went 
into the business in the same way, and finally the Midvale con- 
cern, almost entirely at the request of the United States Gov- 
ernment to haye as many private concerns as possible manu- 
facture armor plate. 

Until the last three or four years it always has been the policy 
of the American Government and of all Governments to encour- 
age initiative and individual enterprise in the manufacture of 
the munitions of war. One of the first resolutions passed by 
the American Congress was addressed to Alexander Hamilton, 
asking him to report to Congress how individual manufacture 
of the munitions of war could be encouraged; and it has been 
only at this late day, in the last two or three years, that the 
doctrine has grown up in the United States that the Govern- 
ment should manufacture all or a large part of the munitions of 
war. For the previous one hundred and forty-odd years of our 
national existence it had been the definite policy of the Govern- 
ment to do nothing itself that the individual could do for the 
Government; and it was the policy of the Government to en- 
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courage the individual in every way, so that these great estab- 
lishments in time of war or in case of necessity might be 
mobilized for the national needs. Up to the present time I do 
not know of a single civilized nation, with the exception of 
Japan—which has been compelled to do so—which manufac- 
tures armor plate itself, or, to any extent, any of the munitions 
of war. Many of these Governments are paternal in their char- 
acter, and yet there is not one of them but that has done all 
in its power to encourage the manufacturers of armor and of 
other inunitions. 

It has been the policy of the United States Government during 
the last twenty-odd years, in dealing with these manufacturers 
of armor, to distribute the contracts so that they all would have 
work and be able to remain in existence in case the Government 
should have to fall back upon them in time of war. Much criti- 
cism is made because all of the contract is not given to one con- 
cern at a lowest figure. It is true that it has not been so given, 
Mr. President; but in dividing these contracts it has been done 
deliberately, with a statesmanlike foresight, to keep them all 
maintained and operated. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] has referred to 
this fact. He overlooks the fact—and he is one of the most per- 
sistent advocates of it in the naval appropriation bill—that 
when we nuthorize two or more battleships we often provide 
that not more than one shall be built in any one yard, or not 
more than one shall be built upon the Atlantic seaboard, or that 
at least one shall be built upon the Pacific seaboard. If the 
Navy Department or the Congress pursued the policy which the 
Senator from Virginia insists upon in connection with armor 
plate, he ought logically to demand that all the battleships should 
be awarded to the lowest bidder in one navy yard, if it has the 
capacity to construct them; but the American Congress, with- 
out criticism, has followed the other policy, and, in my opinion, 
it has been a wise one. The same policy has been adopted in 
connection with the distribution of the work for armor plate. 

The business is not, and can not be, competitive. The test 
is not whether the Government is getting a competitive price, 
but whether the Government is getting the armor plate for a 
reasonable price. No Senator can dispute the fact that when 
we are getting armor plate at a very much lower figure than 
that paid by any other nation in the world we are getting it at 
a reasonable price, because what is reasonable must necessarily 
be comparative. Other nations do not even exact, as we do, 
the lowest reasonable price, but are willing to pay very liberal 
amounts to the manufacturers of armor in order to have these 
great establishments to fall back upon in case of national need. 
It is not a strictly commercial business, but is a proposition 
involving the maintenance of munition factories to be mobilized 
in case of war. So when the Senator from Virginia and other 
Senators talk about competition and talk about the lowest 
price, they seem to me to have an entire misconception of the 
problem involved. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. PENROSE. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. It is conceded, I understand, that in this 
country there is only one customer for the product of these 
armor-plate factories. 

Mr. PENROSE. I so stated. 

Mr. POMERENE. If there are three factories, separate and 
distinct concerns, under separate and distinct management, 
will the Senator tell me why three different prices can not be 
given by these three different concerns? That, if I understand 
it, is competition. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, éven conceding for the sake 
of argument that there were different prices, supposing that by 
reason of geographical situation—being nearer the seaboard, 
perhaps, or for any other reason—the Midvale Co. could bid 
lower upon armor plate than the Carnegie Co., I for one would 
advocate giving part of this armor plate to the Carnegie 
Co. in order to keep that establishment alive, just oe I 
advocate building a battleship on the Pacific seaboard, cost 
ing more than it would cost upon the Atlantic seaboard. I 
believe it to be a wise and a statesmanlike policy for the 
Government to have these great munition factories to fall 
back upon; and rather than award the whole contract to any 
one concern because it was the lowest bidder, I say here fear- 
-Jessly before the Senate that I would advocate giving part of 
the contract at a higher price to one of the other concerns. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. Presiden! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. PENROSE. Tes. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania whether he does not think the United States is 
now in a better position with regard to powder than it was 
before it began the manufacture of powder? Now when war 
comes we will have our own powder factory at Indianhead 
and our own powder factory in New Jersey, besides the private 
powder manufactories. Meanwhile, we have demonstrated the 
price at which powder can be manufactured. We have compelled 
the powder factories to reduce the price of their powder to the 
United States year by year, and in case of war we have two 
strings to our bow. We have the Government powder factories 
and the private powder factories. Are we not now in a better 
position because we have undertaken the manufacturing of 
powder in Government factories, and would not a similar 
result follow in the case of making armor plate? 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator from 
Nebraska has addressed the inquiry to me. I had intended to 
touch upon the subject to which he refers. The analogy be- 
tween the manufacture of armor plate and that of powder is 
to my mind entirely fallacious. In the first place, the Govern- 
ment is one of the smallest customers for powder. The inde- 
pendent and individual powder concerns do the vast amount 
of their business with the mining industry, and with arms com- 
panies that are not military companies, and in other directions, 
In the case of armor plate, only one customer exists, and when 
that customer ceases to order these plants go out of existence. 

In addition to that, the formula for making powder is com- 
paratively simple, whereas the process for making armor plate 
represents the highest point to which the art of metallurgy has 
reached, requiring the longest experience, the highest talent, 
and the rarest kind, I may say, of genius in metallurgy. 

Further, Admiral Strauss himself says: 

We have been very successful in manufacturing powder — 1 eg 
and we had one advontage in the manufacture of pones and that 
that we took all of our output, and ever since the plant bas been built 
we have worked day and night and took every pound of powder that 
we could make, and that has contributed to the success of the plant, 
undoubtedly. 

Whereas in the case of armor with the plant contemplated 
in this bill, we have no assurance that it would ever in any 
program the Government is likely to adopt beyond the present 
and immediate needs employ more than 50 per cent or much 
less of its capacity. 

Admiral Strauss before the Naval Committee further snid— 
I do not have it at hand; it is in the hearings somewhere—that 
the French Government manufactured all the powder it has 
used, and he did not consider it a desirable or a good thing for 
the Government to do all of it, and that he did not believe it 
had worked well in the case of France. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to dispute that proposition 
right now. If we may judge by the course of the present war, 
France has been in an infinitely better condition manufacturing 
her own powder than Great Britain has, which was com- 
pelled to depend on private manufacturers. 

Mr. PENROSE. Perhaps the Senator and I are not warriors 
of the experience of Admiral Strauss. I will read what Admiral 
Strauss said: 

I think it is well for the Government to have competition in pro- 
ducing eee as well as anyone else. We bave an example in 
France of the Government mono g the manufacture of powder, 
and it has not worked particularly well. I think the Government fac- 
tories need competition, in order to stir them 
and price, just as well 
facturers. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It seems to me the testimony of Admiral 
Strauss hardly bears out the argument the Senator is now 
making. Admiral Strauss seemed to think that competition be- 
tween the Government and the private individuals is desirable, 
yet the Senator is arguing that there should be no Government 
competition in the manufacture of armor. 

Mr. PENROSE. There would be no competition if this bill 
passes, because the three private establishments would be im- 
mediately exti 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That will be only upon one theory, that 
the three private establishments will find that the Government 
will be able to manufacture the armor cheaper than they can 
afford to sell it. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator, with all due respect to him, 
seems to be entirely misinformed as to the situation. As I 
understand it, the law requires, where the Government estab- 
lishes a manufacturing plant of this kind, that it shall be given 
the preference and do the work to its full capacity before any 
contract or purchase is made of private individuals. This gov- 
ernmental armor-plate factory would produce all and more than 
all the armor plate that the Government will ever need. So how 
can private concerns continue in the business when there is only 
one customer? 


on both as to quality 
as we need competition among private manu- 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do not know the law the Senator re- 
fers to, but I know this to be true: We have been paying 53 
cents a pound to private concerns to manufacture our powder 
when we were making it in Government plants at less than 40 
cents a pound. I know that for some years the Government has 
been manufacturing its powder at less cost than it was paying 
to the manufacturers; yet it continued to buy from the manu- 
facturers and to restrain the development of the Government 
plant in order to keep the factories going. So I think the 
Senntor is hardly warranted in saying that there is any law 
which discriminates very seriously against private manufac- 
tures. 

Mr. OLIVER. If my colleague will yield, I suggest that the 
histery of governmental experience in powder is not carried 
out when it comes to the experience of the Government in build- 
ing its own warships, because I think I am right in saying that 
never yet has the Government constructed in its navy yard a 
ship that was built at the same cost as its sister ship built in a 
private shipyard. Notwithstanding this experience, the Govern- 
ment is still going on keeping the ways in the Government yards 
filled with ships and only giving to the private yards what may 
be termed the excess. 

Mr. HUGHES. Will the Senator from Pennsylvania permit 
me? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator is so good-natured that I dislike 
to impose upon him; but occasionally some one rises here in this 
nnd the other body and states what the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Orrver] has just said. It is a controversy that 
has been raging for a number of years, and I do not think it 
ever will be settled. When a Senator makes that statement 
it becomes necessary for some one of the other school of thought 
to interpolate an objection. 

My understanding of the true situation with reference to 
the test which the Senator spoke of a little while ago, is that a 
Government-built ship showed to advantage over the private- 
built ship in the famous case of the Louisiana and Connecticut. 
It is true on the surface the figures would seem to indicate that 
the Louisiana was built for less money than the Connecticut; 
but the Scientific American, at the time the two ships were 
built, instituted a pretty complete, thorough, and comprehensive 
system of observation, and gave it as its opinion that the Con- 
necticut, considering the character of the work that was put 
upon it—the Government yard beat the private yard, both as 
to quality and quantity, and the Connecticut, the Government- 
built ship coming from the Brooklyn Navy Yard, was made 
the flagship of the fleet. 

It was stated subsequently that it cost more for repairing the 
Connecticut. The same authority demonstrated that the charac- 
ter of the changes that were made—not important changes, but 
changes in her armament and changes in her equipment—became 
necessary because she was made the flagship of the fleet. Ship 
for ship, she was superior in every way. She emerged triumph- 
ant from that contest. According to the authority I quote, the 
Government-built ship was the best ship. But that is not all. 
Government competition has speeded up the building of ships 
two or three years. Government competition has reduced the 
price of ships. 

Jam sorry to have injected this interruption. 

Mr. PENROSE. No; we are not discussing ships now. 

Mr. HUGHES. But the Senator was so good-natured and ex- 
tended the invitation at the beginning of his remarks that I 
ventured to take advantage of it. 

Mr. OLIVER. If my colleague wili allow me, I will merely 
say that the records of those ships are better than the opinion of 
the Scientific American, and you will find that of those two 
ships the Louisiana was infinitely superior and was built for 
three or four hundred thousand dollars less than the Connecticut. 
You will also find that the Utah was a better ship, built by con- 
tract for $2,265,000 less than the Florida, and so on down all 
along the line. 

Mr. HUGHES. Of course, if the Senator will permit me, it 
ought to be stated in all fairness to the Government employees 
of the navy yards that the ship Connecticut was built under 
absolutely ideal ‘abor conditions. It was built by men working 
eight hours a day and receiving the highest pay paid by the 
community in which they operated, who are receiving 30 days’ 
leave n year, and in every other way operating and working as 
we would like to see all American citizens operate and work. 
That necessarily ran the cost of the ship up; but I still believe 
and maintain it to be true that under any fair aad proper system 
of cost accounting and charges the Government-built ship will 
compare favorably with any private-built ship that ever has been 
constructed. 


Mr. PENROSE. A total misconception seems to exist with 
relation to these armor-plate plants to the general business of 
the steel companies which own them. In the case.of the Car- 
negie Co. the armor-plate department is the most insignificant 
part of their enormous business, as must be obvious to anyone 
familiar with the annual business of the United States Steel 
Corporation. In the case of the Bethlehem Steel Co. I have 
here a newspaper clipping stating that their net earnings for 
1915 were nearly $25,000,000, and that during the time when 
the armor-plate plant was idle and not making anything. The 
million and a half the armor-plate plant might have received 
on their share of the distribution of the contract for armor 
plate, allowing all of it as gross profit, and assuming that the 
armor was manufactured for nothing or out of revenues applied 
from other parts of the establishment, would have only given 
a gross profit of 20 per cent. All sides seem to agree—the Till- 
man committee, Mr. Grace, the president of the Bethlehem Co., 
and others who have testified—that, taking the Senate commit- 
tee's own figures, the profit at the best was between 7 and 8 
per cent. 

Therefore it can be shown without going inte any great 
amount of accounting that not only has it never been a profit- 
able business, but that it is a comparatively small part of the 
affairs of these great establishments. 

These gentlemen, as I have said, have gone into this industry 
in a spirit of enterprise, I suppose, in a spirit of patriotism, 
certainly on the invitation of the American Government. They 
are in it, and they naturally resent the treatment which they 
are receiving, and are opposed to a Government plant that 
would absolutely render valueless the comparatively small in- 
vestment which they have therein. 

Much comment has been made upon the fact that on numer- 
ous occasions armor plate has been sold to foreign countries at 
n lower price than that furnished the American Government. 
Mr. President, there is not an armor-plate manufacturing con- 
cern in England or Germany or France that has not sold armor 
plate to other nations cheaper than they are furnishing it to 
their own Government, and in the case of the American manu- 
facturers, the instances referred to were for very small amounts 
and occurred many years ago. But it is the policy of England, 
France, and Germany, who are certainly as civilized countries 
as America and who undoubtedly carry military efficiency far 
beyond anything we have any conception of, to pay liberal prices 
for armor plate, and keep up these vast concerns as a military 
proposition and not to treat them as if they were selling mules 
and hats and shoes and other articles that can be sold any- 
where throughout the country. 

Mr. POMEREND. Mr. President 

Mr. PENROSE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator has just stated that in other 
countries the armor-plate factories sell more cheaply to foreign 
countries than they do to their own Government. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. Can the Senator tell us how much cheaper 
these sales are made to foreign Governments than to their own 
several home Governments? 

Mr. PENROSE. No; I have not those figures. The state- 
ment was made before the Naval Committee, but it was not 
considered of sufficient importance to go into that feature of it. 
The difference is no greater than $15 a ton, I think, in the 
American instance, and it is not a very large matter to be con- 
cerned about. These transactions occurred as they do in com- 
merce of all kinds in order to secure a market or perhaps to 
compete with other foreign manufacturers, and it may be at a 
loss. Anyhow they are but few and far between and occurred 
so long ago that it is hardly worth while to take up my limited 
time to pursue this matter further. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. PENROSE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Some years ago, I have forgotten the 
exact date, I submitted a resolution to the Senate asking the 
Secretary of State to make iu.quiry through our ministers and 
consuls abroad as to what the custom was in other countries 
of selling at certain times their products more cheaply abroad 
than at home. It was ascertained and communicated to the 
Senate that it was almost a universal custem that accumulated 
goods, not finding a ready home market, were disposed of to 
people in other countries at a less rate than the domestic price. 

I know that a great many manufacturing establishments of 
this country in textile industries and woolen industries often 
find a surplus on hand that they have got to dispose of or 
perhaps close their factories for a time, not finding any home 
market, and they are sent abroad and disposed of for what they 
will bring. I apprehend that this transaction was of that 
character. 
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Mr. PENROSE. I assume that owing to the uncertain policy 
of the American Government these concerns were not working 
to their full capacity at the time, and were glad to sell at cost 
or probably at less to foreign countries a small amount of 
armor in order to possibly secure a market. 

Mr. President, there is no activity in the arts and sciences 
that has made the extraordinary progress that has been 
made in the iron and steel industry. In the last 30 years it 
has developed many men of extraordinary genius for metallurgy 
and mechanical development and invention and for business 
expansion. The names of many of these men are known all 
over the United States and known all over the world. They 
have transformed the industry; they have raised it to a height 
which was never dreamt of by the pioneers who first devel- 
oped it in western Pennsylvania and in other parts of the coun- 
try. In-no branch of the industry has the development been 
more extraordinary than in the art of making armor plate. 

It is perhaps a process requiring as prolonged and delicate 
and as careful manipulation and attention and skilled knowl- 
edge as any other process in metallurgy. How can we expect 
the graduates of Annapolis to ever cope with those men who have 
the supply of extraordinary talented men to draw upon, who 
are developed in the industrial affairs of the country? 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. PENROSE. I do. 

Mr. CHILTON. I should like to call the attention of the 
Senator to one phase of this matter which I do not think has 
been discussed, and that is the testimony of Admiral Strauss 
to the effect that the Government hopes by having a Government 
plant to improve the quality of the armor and to get this ad- 
vantage. 

Mr. PENROSE. I was coming to that point, if the Senator 
will permit me. 

Mr. CHILTON. Will the Senator let me state it? I did not 
know that the Senator was going to state it. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am just coming to what the Senator has 
in mind. I am approaching it now. 

Mr. CHILTON. I do not know that the Senator can tell what 
is in my mind, 

Mr. PENROSE. I am a kind of mind reader. 

Mr. CHILTON. I will state it, however, and if the Senator 
has read my thought it will not hurt. My thought was that the 
testimony of Admiral Strauss was to the effect that many of the 
improyements, in fact a majority of the improvements in armor 
plate, have been suggested by the Government officers for the 
reason that they do the testing of armor plate. There is a 
large percentage of the armor plate bought which is used for 
testing purposes, and they make the tests and by those tests 
they determine what is needed in the armor plate to meet the 
improvement in projectiles. 

Mr. PENROSE. I understand the Senator’s question. I an- 
ticipated it and I was just going to approach that subject. I 
speak with the greatest respect for the graduates of the Naval 
Academy and for the officers of the Navy, and in the same way 
of the officers of the Army. They receive an extraordinary 
discipline and education in the two academies, they represent a 
fine type of American intelligence and manhood, and it is no 

criticism of them to say that skill in metallurgy is no more to 
be expected to be found among them than it is to be found 
among any other profession—lawyers, or doctors, or ministers, 
or I care not what—whose education and time has not been 
applied to the study of that subject. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator will wait one minute, until I 
get through answering the Senator from West Virginia, I will state 
that this is a most complicated metallurgical process, as I have 
said, requiring the genius of men who have been brought up in 
the business and developed it. If Government ownership had 
prevailed in the time of Alexander Hamilton and we had relied 
on any such novel doctrine as is now promulgated in the Ameri- 
can Congress, and naval officers and civilians in the Navy Depart- 
ment had been placed in charge of the protection of the old 
wooden frigates, we would not have gotten very far from the 
wooden frigate to-day. 

The inventions, the processes, the progress made in the develop- 
ment of armor plate have been almost exclusively the result of 
individual enterprise, individual financial expenditures, indi- 
vidual courage in going into the business at a possible loss and 
carrying it through to a success. I will now yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I was going to ask the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania whether it had not been very well demonstrated in a 
number of other departments of the Government that the United 
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States is capable of securing the very highest scientific talent. 
I refer, for instance, to the Department of Agriculture, where 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator will let me answer without elabo- 
rating, because my time is very limited. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, In the Department of Agriculture—in the 
Bureau of Standards—— 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I decline to be interrupted 
for a speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
declines to yield further. 

Mr. PENROSE. With all desire to be courteous, having only 
a few minutes more, as two Senators follow me and we are to 
vote at 4 o’clock, I will answer the Senator’s inquiry, but I do 
not want to wait for a speech. It is not the business of these 
Navy officers to be on shore manufacturing. Their profession 
calls them to be upon the ocean and to be upon battleships and to 
familiarize themselves and exercise their profession as navi- 
gators, as men in charge of cruisers and dreadnaughts and sub- 
marines, and to have them in Philedelphia or at Bethlehem, on 
shore all their lives, or to be removed just as soon as they are 
beginning to learn the art is, I say, so ridiculous that I can not 
conceive how it can appeal to a man of intelligence. The Gov- 
ernment has not paid the salaries which would ever induce men, 
fit and competent, to go into a Government armor-plant factory, 
men with ability and industry to be successful manufacturers of 
armor. A man with the ability and the industry to be a suc- 
cessful manufacturer of armor can advance himself and do 
better in his profession by remaining with private enterprise 
rather than drag his days along in a Government position on a 
Government salary. 


With the exception, Mr. President, of the comparatively small 
and simple manufacture of gunpowder the Government has never 
gone into manufacturing in the strict acceptation of the word. 
The Government has assembled materials which to the ordinary 
civilian may appear like manufacturing, but it is not. In that 
ease the Government has not covered the operations of manu- 
facturing, because, as it was observed here this morning, the 
Government will have to buy pig iron which these concerns now 
manufacture, and it will not have the coal mines and the iron 
ore and the other sources of supply which these concerns now 
own. 

When the Government makes a so-called gun it gets the 
forgings from Bethlehem. When the Goyernment builds a 
battleship it buys the propeller and the plates and the masts and 
almost everything that enters into the battleship from individ- 
uals, and it takes them to the Government navy yard and as- 
sembles them and puts them together. It is not a manufac- 
turing business in the sense that armor plate is manufactured. 
This proposition is as radical a departure from anything the 
United States Government or any Government has ever at- 
tempted to do as it is possible to imagine. 

With the passage of this bill these concerns will go out of 
business. No other civilized Government in the world would 
contemplate for a moment extinguishing three plants of this 
kind in the ruthless way which we now contemplate. 

We talk about preparedness and at the same time we are 
deliberately destroying one of the most important elements in the 
problem. Where would England be to-day without her four or 
five armor-plate establishments to fall back upon to supply 
her pressing needs? Where would Germany be? Where would 
any of the Governments now engaged in this dreadful struggle 
be to-day if they did not have some private individual concerns 
to mobilize and fall back upon? Certainly government plants 
only built to supply government routine necessities do not con- 
stitute a great reliance in time of war when we may want a 
thousand-fold capacity of any government plant. 

Here is what Hudson Maxim says: 


Government encouragement should be given to the private munitions 
factories, but they should not be put under governmental ownership, 
according to a pamphlet written by Hudson Maxim and circulated 
among Members of Congress by the American Defense Society. Mr. 
Maxim is a member of the advisory board of the Navy Department 
and of the advisory board of the Defense Society. 

“As a result of the European war American industries have largely 
been enlisted for the production of munitions of war for the allies,” 
according to the pamphlet. “They have largely been financed with 
foreign capital. Old munitions works have been enlarged, many of them 
fiftyfold, some a hundredfold. Many new works have been built all over 
the country, and the high races, that have been paid by the allies under 
the stress of their necessities will make all of the new works velvet for 
the manufacturers, with a large profit besides. 

“It is estimated by the most reliable authorities that the capacity 
of the United States at this writing to make war munitions of all kinds 
as a whole is between four hundred and five hundred times as great as 
it was at the time the European war broke out. Should war come 
to-day, ya manufacturers wonld be able to make more than a 
5 times as large a quantity of munitions as would the Gov- 
ernment. 

“Tf we should have war with any of the great powers, we should need 
not only all of these great private plants, but also more.” 
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Admiral Strauss admits that it would take several years to 
complete this plant. He also declares in his testimony before 
the Naval Committee that more or less failure would follow. 
So the whole question of preparedness is being deliberately 
jeopardized and imperiled, if not entirely destroyed, on account 
of this uncalled-for attempt at this most unpropitious time for 
Government ownership. To-day materials are more expensive 
than ever before known in the iron and steel business, on ac- 
count of the war in Europe. 

Some of the equipment necessary for an armor-plate manu- 
facturing plant may be entirely unobtainable. In the mean- 
while, with the passage of this measure, the Government 
pledges itself to Government ownership of armor-plate manu- 
facturing and the private concerns are compelled to go out of 
business and proceed to the amortization of their plants. The 
outlook, to my mind, is so deplorable and so distressing from 
every point of view that I can only utter the sincere hope that 
before this bill completes its final parliamentary course it will 
fail of passage. 

I should like, Mr. President, to discuss other phases of this 
question, but they have been so fully covered that I do not believe 
it is necessary for me to do so. I have preferred to confine my 
remarks to a few of the leading features of the situation which 
have always appealed to me from my practical knowledge of the 
industry, I am informed that other Senators are to follow 
me and, as we proceed to vote upon this bill at 4 o'clock, I 
shall detain the Senate but a moment longer. 

The manufacturers of armor plate have made every offer to 
the Government that they could. They have presented the 
duditor’s or accountant’s report on the cost of armor for the 
battleship Pennsylvania to the Naval Committee and submitted 
it to the Secretary of the Navy, with the offer that they should 
examine all the details of the cost and profit to satisfy them just 
what the profits were upon that particular battleship. They 
have been at all times willing to furnish the Secretary of the 
Navy with information as to their business. That they are not 
willing to have it published to the world is no more a cause for 
criticism of them than it is a subject of criticism of the hundreds 
ef thousands of corporations and individuals who make income- 
tax reports to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue that they 
are unwilling that their affairs should be published to the world, 
and it is wisely made a penal offense to disclose them, 

Notwithstanding the fact that the price charged the Govern- 
ment for the manufacture of armor plate by these three concerns 
is about the same, they are separate entities; they have their 
separate and distinct organizations and their own competition. 
That was illustrated by the statement of my colleague [Mr. 
Oxtver] this morning when he showed how some of the concerns 
are able to furnish certain munitions, while the Midvale is pay- 
ing a fine of $25,000 a month and is unable to come up to the 
specifications. 

Every year the cost of armor plate has been added to by legis- 
lation in Congress. The eight-hour law imposed great burdens 
upon the manufacture of this article. Wages have been steadily 
going up ever since the art of armor manufacturing was first 
instituted and established in the United States; and yet, not- 
withstanding all that, the price of armor has been steadily 
going down until the last price was $425 a ton. This year, in 
view of the lasge program which was contemplated by the Gov- 
ernment, an offer was made, in case the program was carried 
through, to furnish armor for $390 a ton. The armor-plate manu- 
facturers even went to the Secretary of the Navy and offered to 
sit down with him, as the executive head of the department, and 
diseuss the matter and try to arrive at a price which might be 
satisfactory to him; but their representations fell upon deaf ears, 
because the administration appears to be determined to have this 
bill passed and to launch the Government upon the perilous and 
doubtful eourse of Government ownership of the very last thing 
which the Government should undertake to own. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I do not flatter myself that 
I shall change the opinion of any Member of the Senate on the 
pending measure, nor do I assume to be the sponsor for the 
mental processes of anyone in reaching a conclusion as to how 
he shall vote; but I must speak for myself, because when I 
first learned of the pending measure to erect a Government 
armor plant, I confess I felt myself inelined to favor it, not- 
withstanding the fact that I maintain a feeling of opposition 
to the broadening of Government operations to a trespass in 
the field of private enterprise in any and every field. I think 
I had gathered, concerning the manufacture of armor plate, 
the impression which is popular, that is, that armor-plate mak- 
ing has been the source of enormous gain to the few engaged 
therein. Moreover, it has seemed very reasonable to me that 
if there is any line of production which the Government might 


reasonably enter it is in the line of armor plate, arms, and am- 
munition—any or all the agencies of war. 

E recognize the popularity of the proposition embodied in the 
pending bill. More, it is easy to see the effectiveness of such 
a policy in disarming the opposition to preparedness, because 
a very large part of the hostility to preparedness is fixed on the 
assumption that producers of munitions and builders of war 
vessels are inspiring the preparedness campaign for their own 
selfish gain. Senators must dismiss this last assumption as 
unworthy, else they will impugn their own motives and ques- 
tion the honor and patriotism of everyone in responsible posi- 
tion who stands for any considerable program of preparedness. 

Let us dismiss for all time the suspicion that any action of 
Congress relating to the national defense is influenced by 
selfish, private motives and move along in devotion to duty, 
confident of such public approval and support as the merit of 
our ultimate action commands, 

A study of the report of the hearings on which the commit- 
tee’s recommendation is founded, aloof from the acerbity of 
the distinguished chairman, reveals that a governmental plant 
is not proposed because of unsatisfactory service, not because of 
a lack of capacity, but because of a lack of knowledge of the 
exact profits of the large concerns engaged in serving the Gov- 
ernment. I have studied the hearings very carefully, Mr. 
President, and I can reach no other conclusion than that this 
whole movement is inspired by the suspicion or conviction that 
somebody has been making enormous profits in serving the 
Government. Expressed in plain English, there is a fear or a 
conviction that those who make armor plate for the Navy are 
inordinately profiting through their operations; that there is 
essentially no competition; that the Government is excessively 
charged, and it is more or less of a crime to make money. 

I know something of the popularity of inveighing against 
enormous money-making, honest or otherwise. It is a great 
“hit,” not peculiar to any State or section, to swat the great 
captains of industry, particularly the wizards of the world of 
iron and steel, because they have developed stupendously and 
made great fortunes in that development. They have made a 
million dollars look “like 30 cents,” so to speak, but in doing so 
they have made these United States the greatest fron and steel 
producing nation on the earth, and iron and steel prices make a 
more dependable business barometer than wheat and cotton, 
and the glow of the furnaces make a beacon of American mate- 
rial good fortune. 

I will assume that there has been some good ground for sus- 
pecting greed in not a few instances; doubtless there has been 
“hoggishness,” as the able chairman of the Naval Committee 
expresses it, but that need not becloud our vision or make us 
hostile to the great body of wonder-workers who have wrought 
the marvel of iron and steel. Great compensation itself in- 
volves no crime. Any Senator’s mail will certify to the friend- 
ship for the people of a noted lawyer whose name is very familiar 
to this body, yet I read in the Senate hearings concerning this 
same eminent lawyer that he received a fee of $220,000 in one 
case. I assume our vision is influenced by the viewpoint, but 
I have never expected to earn that much money in the 50 years 
ordinarily allotted to the average man for his business or pro- 
fessional activities. 

The point I am aiming at is that large profits and high com- 
pensations are only relative, after all, and we may all deplore 
the day when talent and genius and industry turned to money- 
making become a crime in this country. At any rate, the armor- 
plate problem is not to be best solved in a prejudice against the 
men who have succeeded. For myself—and Senators will agree, 
I hope—we ought to settle this question on one explicit issue— 
what is best for the American Republic? 

Let us put aside the immediately popular thing. I know what 
that is. Nine men in 10 would say, “Down with monopoly, up 
with the Federal armor plant.” I have confessed to my own 
inclination to favor that policy. I know why I felt that way, 
and it is not unreasonable to believe the popular mind has been 
fixed by the same impressions. The people have heard only one 
side. The hearings were a revelation to me. The public has 
little heard the side of the armor plants. It is rare that a news- 
paper and rarer that a politician will disseminate their story. 
It would sound too much like a boost for the business rather 
than a swat at the barons. There is no popularity in that. 

Few people know that armor plants are given over exclusively 
to making armor for the Government and are fit for little or 
nothing else. Few people understand that these special plants 
have been developed at the instance of the Government to meet 
a Government need. Few people realize that the undertaking is 
so enormous that only immense capital and highly organized 
enterprise may safely venture upon the manufacture of armor. 
Rarely anybody has thought, much less spoken, of the enormous 
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losses in investment due to obsolescense. Not very many have 
eyer stopped to think—I know I had not—that Federal assump- 
tion of the manufacture of armor plate will put out of business 
and render little more than scrap these great plants, represent- 
ing approximately $20,000,000 of investments, though these 
investments were made exclusively to serve the United States 
Government. Of course it was expected to profit in the serv- 
ing. It is not a governmental policy to ask something for 
nothing. If the truth were told in the hearings, and there is 
no contradiction, the business has not been half so profitable 
in these monopolistic dealings with the Government as the steel 
business has been in the commercial world of competition. 

I ought to add in passing that I had not thought to discuss 
the question of prices, which has been so thoroughly covered, 
but I have been able to learn, quite unexpectedly, a few things 
that have not been introduced in this discussion. For example, 
Mr. President, not so very long ago a naval attaché, who was 
employed for a number of years in the work of inspection on 
behalf of the Government in the armor plants, told me that on 
more than one occasion in one day he had directed the de- 
struction of $40,000 worth of unsatisfactory armor, which, of 
course, becomes in large part a loss to the producer. The same 
trustworthy informant told me that on one occasion, while he 
was inspecting the process of armor making at the Midvale 
plant, there came a run of steel that was unsatisfactory, and 
that plant spent $50,000 investigating the cause of that unsatis- 
factory steel. These things are seldom spoken of, and there 
has been no reckoning in any of the debate that I have thus far 
heard of these excessive sources of cost. 

While I am referring to the question of cost, I want to take 
up another phase for a moment. I know a little something of 
business myself, in a very small way. I speak of one form of 
business where the competition is unceasing, and it is a rule of 
that business—and if any Senator becomes curious I will tell 
him what it is—when you find the cost of labor and material, 
to add 334 per cent for various factory and proprietorship ex- 
penses. When that 334 per cent has been added, that becomes 
the basie cost, and, by universal rule throughout this country, 
25 per cent is then added for profit. If you will apply these 
figures to any of the statements made in the hearings as to the 
factory cost of armor plate, you will see that armor at $421 per 
ton as the cost of armor is a very reasonable figure, and that 
the calculation I have related contemplates no extraordinary 
loss like those to which I have just referred. 

Mr. President, there are two questions pressing in my own 
mind to answer when I vote on the pending bill. First, Is the 
Government being supplied with armor plate at a fair and rea- 
sonable price at the hands of private enterprise? Second, Will 
the Government be helped or hindered by the operation of a 
Federal plant? We may reasonably put aside all others. 

Much of, nay all of, the agitation had its beginning in the 
first question. It is highly commendable to safeguard the Gov- 
ernment as a purchaser, but it is quite as worthy to treat fairly 
the producer. ‘There has been a persistent endeavor to dig out 
the detailed information about profits on the contracts of the 
past, since modern naval construction made the demand for 
armor. There have been investigations and reports, and the 
makers confirm the reports. It is not disputed that every op- 
portunity was given Government agents to inquire into cost. 
The makers went so far as to tender their own confidential fig- 
ures, with one stipulation—they were not to be made public— 
and I think that one stipulation is the stone.in the path of 
many who would like to deal fairly with the makers of armor 
plate, 

I can understand that request. It is not mysterious; it does 

- not imply a hidden greed. Any business man has a right to feel 
that way about the business which is the creation of his talent, 
courage, and industry. If I had been Secretary of the Navy I 
should have examined those confidential reports, and I should 
have said to the public I believed either that the Government 
was fairly treated or that it was unfairly treated. A high pub- 
lic official committed to a trust could allay the public apprehen- 
sion or confirm it, whereas the official recommendation for a 
Federal plant confirms the popular suspicion after a refusal 
to render these factors in our commercial life the hearing 
which the most ordinary offender might expect. I regret the 
declination, not because I believe it lacking in justification, but 
because I believe it would have disarmed every opponent of 
the purchase of armor from the private producer. 

However, the actual process cost is not in marked dispute. 
The uncertainties lie in the additions for profits, for interest 
on capital, for overhead charges, for obsolescence, and for loss 
in meeting tests. The Government will have these costs, in fact 
or theory, but they will never be noted. The private producers 
must count risks and losses; in a Government undertaking they 


are swallowed up in deficiencies or obscurities, and no note is 
ever taken, 

Comparative price is a reasonably safe guide to the fair price 
of any article. If I get a suit of clothes at a like cost to that 
which my neighbor pays, I have suffered no glaring extortion. 
If this Government secures armor at a price similar to that paid 
by the other great naval powers, the American cost can not be 
far from a reasonable one. Exhibit B, carried in the report of 
the hearings, giving figures taken from the Naval Yearbook, 
quotes the following prices per ton paid by European nations 
for Krupp side armor: Austria, $511; Italy, $405; Germany, 
$490; France, $460; England, $503; Russia, $868; Japan, $490; 
United States, $425. Quotations submitted to this Government 
for the ensuing five years vary from $395 to $525 per ton. 
Whatever the profits may have been, or are now, no one who 
knows the slightest thing of the relative cost of American and 
European labor can question the reasonableness of the Ameri- 
can price. It is a wonderful tribute to American management 
and production that the higher cost of labor can be absurbed 
and this Government can be served at less than its great com- 
petitors for naval influence and power. 

The other. question; Will the country be helped or hindered 
by establishing its own plant?—concerns me more than price. 
There can be no impressive dispute about the advantages or 
disadvantages of price under the present proposals. But what 
about the needed armor? Preparedness is the big question of 
the hour, not of next year, or the next decade, but of this 
very day. The proposed naval program is more important than 
the military plan now pressing for adoption. The most ardent 
supporters of the Government entering into the armor busi- 
ness testify that two years will be required to build and de- 
velop a plant. The testimony of the experts in armor making 
places the time required at three or four years. We do not 
know that in five years it will be made an effective plant. I 
quite ugree that everything is possible to this Government 
with its limitless resources and abundance of genius and 
talent, in the course of time, but the present situation demands 
the economy of time rather than the waste thereof. An inci- 
dent will illustrate my thought. Several years ago, after the 
Government launched its enterprise of making ammunition, 
there was a grent target-shooting match on the shores of New 
Jersey. Infantrymen from the Regular Army and from the 
National Guard competed in that test of marksmanship. A 
number of the best teams from the Ohio Guard, confident of 
their training, entered from my own State. They shot their 
best and made a miserable showing. They used Federal-made 
cartridges, unsuspecting of their inferlor qualities, Annoyed 
at their failure, but still confident of their training, they made 
an investigation and found their missiles did not carry. They 
said little, and on their return to Ohio they resolved that they 
would try again on the succeeding year. The wise heads fig- 
ured out a plan to make their own cartridges, and they bought 
privately made shells and privately made powder and loaded an 
ample supply in good time for the next target contest. Then 
they amazed everybody. They outshot their National Guard 
competitors; they outshot the Regulars. Then inquiries were 
made and, with Ohio generosity, the guardsmen from that 
State furnished shells to the Regulars whom they had beaten. 
Immediately the skilled marksmanship of the Regulars was 
proven anew. The equality of equipment made a new mark, 
and more important than that, there was a shake-up in the 
Government powder plant and Government shell making of 
which there is no officinl record, but which developed an im- 
provement that was vital to the efficiency of American arms. 

This is a poor time, Mr. President, to risk the development of 
Government armor-plate making when we mean to expend hun- 
dreds of millions on superdreadnaughts and battle cruisers, and 
want them not only the best but want them without delay. The 
hearings do not reveal a reliable source of armor supply if this 
Congress votes to take this step toward Government monopoly 
in armor manufacture. If the pending measure contemplated 
the purchase of an established plant or plants, with furnaces 
and forges ready for the great ingots, with a ready force of 
trained workmen and skilled specialists for this highly special- 
ized work, we might have Jess concern. But this measure is 
designed to put the private factories out of business. 

I have listened to the debate very carefully, and in one or 
two instances, in support of this administrative measure, there 
has been an apologetic attitude, a contention that it is designed 
only to create Government competition; but those of you who 
have followed the debate closely will find a spirit of determina- 
tion to put these great armor makers out of business. ‘There is 
a spirit of punitive legislation involved. I want to say in this 
connection that, while I favor punitive expeditions, I am op- 
posed to punitive legislation. I had rather be in the attitude 
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of encouraging great industry. In the hearings there developed 
a species of rejoicing that what is called private greed is to be 
put out of business. If that purpose succeeds we shall be 
without our source of private supply and no Government crea- 
tion to take up the work. 

I have listened to the suggestions made that there is business 
for these three participants in Government armor orders for 
the next five years. I can only speak for myself, Senators, but 
if I had capital invested in a great enterprise and saw going 
into the business this great Government, with its limitless re- 
sources, in view of the present attitude of the party in power 
in this country, I would discontinue the private enterprise to- 
morrow. I do not hesitate to say that if the makers of armor 
plate put up the price after the passage of such a bill as this 
they would, in the minds of the American people, be justified in 
putting it up. No one could blame the private producers for 
adopting a course of dismantling and turning their plant to 
other production. It would require a loftier consideration to 
maintain idle plants to serve an unfriendly Government in 
emergency than the Government spokesmen have sometimes 
shown for private industry in the hearings on this important 
question. Knowing that the great powers of Europe have en- 
couraged private enterprise in armor making, and very wisely, 
as the great war has proyen, it appears to me little less than 
the height of folly to abandon our encouragement in this im- 
portant day. But this measure is aimed to do more—it is de- 
signed to put them out of business. Not to all thinking minds 
supporting the Government venture, perhaps, for I note that 
Admiral Strauss says, “ I think it would be well for the Govern- 
ment to have competition.” But it is inconceivable to me that 
any sane private producer will think of attempting to compete 
with the Federal Government in a product where that Govern- 
ment is the only consumer, and Government capital counts 
neither profit nor loss, and so many Government spokesmen 
rate profit as synonymous with greed. There are laws to regu- 
late private enterprise which no Congress can repeal. Plants 
representing private capital can not lie idle, nor can they long 
be maintained without profit, no matter what Congress may 
choose to say on that question. We may invest public funds as 
no private capital would dare give a moment’s thought. We 
may conduct Federal enterprises at a loss and an easy contempt 
for delays or unmet specifications, for the public seldom knows 
of either. Our capital is uncounted and our credit unlimited, 
and our stockholders—the American people—pay in and do not 
expect cash return. There have been ten thousand blunders, 
but seldom is one recited. 

Perhaps I may relate one that is timely. There were news- 
paper accounts relating the failure of the machine guns at 
Columbus, N. Mex., where the Mexican outlaws made the sur- 
prise attack on that village and the Army camp, which has 
since sped our armed forces in pursuit of Villa. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. HARDING. I do. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator state as a fact that there was 
a failure of the guns at Columbus to work? 

Mr. HARDING. I have just said, if the Senator from Mis- 
souri will allow me, that there were newspaper reports to that 
effect. 

Mr. REED. I saw a statement in a paper—the only one I 
did see—that some private had said the guns did not work. 
There was no evidence to substantiate the statement. 

Mr. HARDING. I assure the Senator that I was careful not 
to say the newspaper reports settled it. What I may add may 
interest him, although it is not highly important. These ac- 
counts said the machine guns would not work when the great 
need came, I am told by very reliable authority, I believe, 
that the machine guns which failed were of Federal adoption 
and manufacture, displacing similar arms of private produc- 
tion, with which we had experimented, as we propose to do 
now. and these guns which failed have since been superseded 
by more dependable weapons. These costly experiments are 
seldom recited to the great American Republic. 

In passing, it may not be uninteresting to have me say that 
the judgment of Federal Army and Navy experts is not so 
dependable in these important matters as that of efficient spe- 
cialists in their respective lines. I suppose many of you are 
familiar with the fact that some years ago a resident of this 
Capital City invented what is known as the Gathmann gun. A 
Senator from my own State persuaded Congress to appropriate 
$50,000 for the manufacture and testing of that gun. It is re- 
lated that it stood a most exceptional test, and the board which 
had the matter in hand made a report to that effect, but added 
that indefinite phrase, “but we are doubtful about its adop- 


tion.” This expenditure had been made. The discouraged in- 
ventor went to the late Senator from Ohio who had encour- 
aged him, and asked him what course he should pursue. Mr. 
Hanna said, “ You have done your share. You have done all 
that a patriot could. You have submitted the product of your 
genius and it has been proven. If this Government is no longer 
interested in you, take your invention to a foreign power.” 
And it is a matter of current history, Senators, that the ampli- 
fied invention of that resident of the city of Washington is the 
pattern of the great guns employed by Germany to-day in mak- 
ing obsolete all the defense fortifications of the past and en- 
ables the central powers to hold the allies at bay. 

It is not important, but I venture to offer it in passing, to say 
that sometimes we get the most effective development from those 
who are outside the Government forces employed in this line of 
work. 

Mr. WARREN. 
question? 

Mr. HARDING. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. I did not quite understand whether the 
Senator said the Gatling gun or the Gathmann gun. 

Mr. HARDING. The Gathmann gun. 

The thought I am trying to emphasize is that the present is a 
poor time to discourage or discredit such American activities in 
private pursuit as we must rely upon not only in great crucial 
moments but whose heartiest cooperation we need just now in 
preparing for naval defense. Our matchless wealth does not 
make us able to ignore the experiences of the Old World nor 
wise to attempt it, because our very wealth is the direct result 
of the incomparable development of private enterprise. 

Mr. President, I prefer the judgment of Admiral Strauss, who 
testified, “ There is no advantage to the Government to estab- 
lish this costly plant if the price of the private producer is fairly 
right,” and I prefer the spirit of encouraged private enterprise 
to its deliberate destruction. I prefer to rely for our needs in 
armor on the great captains of the steel industry, who have been 
schooled amid the triumph of American iron and steel, than the 
captains and admirals of the Navy, who have been trained for 
war. I prefer the dependable industry of business and its spe- 
cialized toilers to the bureaucratic paternalized industry which 
wastes the public funds and adds to the flow of the political 
waters, 

‘There is one more thought I very much wish to add, more con- 
cerned with the prosperity of peace than preparedness for war. 
We have heard not a little lately about policies which shall de- 
stroy no American industry. I think the sober thought of the 
country favors giving business a square deal. It was once 
popular to bait big business, without an inquiry as to the con- 
science that must run true in every permanently successful 
enterprise, but the reflective judgment to-day favors giving busi- 
ness its fair chance. The enactment of this measure Is a de- 
clared policy to kill the very enterprise that the Government 
asked for and encouraged. It is an added step toward Govern- 
ment occupation of the field of private enterprise, which made us 
what we are. It is a menace to our greater development in 
peace, and it may prove a dangerous experiment amid the press- 
ing needs of preparedness for war. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, a moment ago I ventured to 
interrupt the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprtnea] to ask him 
if he vouched for the statement that the machine guns on the 
Mexican border at Columbus had failed to work, and if he 
vouched for the further statement that these Government- 
manufactured guns have since been superseded by the Gov- 
ernment. It developed that the Senator was trusting to a 
newspaper account. It also developed that the newspaper 
account was based upon the statement of one man, or the 
alleged statement of one man, a private. Since that colloquy 
I have telephoned the Secretary of War, who informs me that 
the machine guns worked perfectly; that there was no trouble 
whatever with the guns, but that in the dark and in the haste 
the men handling the gun did not get the ammunition in just 
right, and there was a little trouble on that account. 

So much for that illustration of the bad workmanship in 
Government plants. 

It is astonishing how readily special pleaders for private 
monopoly can seize upon a single failure by a Government or 
a municipality, and entirely overlook the failures of the cap- 
tains of industry. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to interrupt him? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. REED. I yield; certainly. 

Mr. HARDING. I had no desire to magnify the incident I 
related, and I only did it to show that the judgment of naval 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
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and Army experts is not infallible; but if the Senator from 
Missouri desires to enlarge upon that particular incident, I 
beg to remind him that the type of guns to which I referred, 
which were adopted on the recommendation of the Army and 
Navy officers, has been entirely abandoned. 

Mr. REED. And others adopted in their place. And if that 
has taken place, what of it? In the course of time every sort 
of machine that is the best of its day is abandoned for a new 
and improved machine; all of which only demonstrates that the 
Army and Navy keep up with the progress of the times. But 
I was commenting on the fact that it is so easy for certain 
gentlemen to find a difficulty and to magnify it if the Govern- 
ment has done anything, but that when private individuals, 
especially the much-loved captains of industry, are in com- 
mand, all of their mistakes and shortcomings are speedily for- 
gotten. 

My distinguished friend from Ohio commented on the fact 
that some expert shots engaged in shooting matches with Army 
officers discovered somewhere a kind of powder a little superior 
to that used by the Regular Army officers, and that the Regular 
Army officers got their powder from a Government factory, 
and he uses that to illustrate the inferiority of Government 
manufacture. I might remark, in the first place, that it is 
always true that if you will pay any price whatsoever for an 
article that is manufactured for a special occasion yeu can gen- 
erally get something a little better than the ordinary commercial 
article; but I remark, in the second place, that the distinguished 
Senator entirely overlooks not the incident of a few men shoot- 
ing at a mark out in a field, but the great fact that confronted us 
when war was upon us, when we were trusting entirely to the 
private manufacturers of powder, and when the American Navy, 
supplied by those powder manufacturers in the Spanish War did 
not have a pound of smokeless.powder, but went out with the 
old black powder that had for many years been abandoned by 
every first-class nation of the world. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I do; but I can not yield very often, for the clock 
admonishes that the time fixed to vote will arrive very soon. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does not the Senator know that every 
soldier of the Regular Army in the Spanish War used smokeless 
powder in his rifle? 

Mr. REED. I know that. I was speaking of the artillery. 
Our artillery powder was black powder. I know that we got 
that inferior black powder from the captains of industry, and 
I know that the captains of the Navy would have liked to have 
the smokeless powder, and I know that when we built our own 
factories we got smokeless powder, and we got it at a reduced 
price. 

The Senator states that he prefers the captains of industry 
to the cuptains of the Army and Navy. That depends, of course, 
upor the man’s viewpoint. It depends, of course, upon a man’s 
disposition. It depends, of course, upon a man’s school of 
thought. There are no doubt plenty of men in this world who 
prefer to enjoy the good graces and the support of captains of 
industry to having the confidence of the men who must defend 
this Nation in the hour of its peril; but I am a little curious to 
know why the welfare of a captain of industry should be pre- 
ferred to the safety of a captain of our Army or Navy. My 
curiosity is accentuated by the fact that the chief institution 
that makes armor plate is the United States Steel Corporation, 
through fts subsidiaries, and that the captain of industry who 
is still at the head of that concern is the same captain of in- 
dustry who was in command at the time when the investigation 
was had to which the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCHCOCK] 
called attention on yesterday. The result of the investigation 
is thus stated in the report: 

It has been conclusively shown that the inspectors have been satisfied, 
and the armor plates passed by the most notorious frauds. ‘The efforts 
ef the company. and. of its superintendents, Cline, Corey, and Schwab, 
have been to satisfy your committee that the armor is up to the require- 
ments of the contract, eee eee the false reports to inspectors, 
doctoring of s imens, Plugging of pl: lates, fraudulent re-treating of test 
plates, and “ jockeying’ — machine. The unblushing char- 
acter of the frauds to which these men have been parties, and the disre- 
gard of truth and honesty which they have shown in testifying before 
your committee render them unworthy of credence. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to ask the Senator what report 
that is? 

Mr. REED. I will give the Senator the year. It is the re- 
port of the Committee on Naval Affairs submitted August 23, 
1894, and the selection I read is found on page 17. 

Any man has the full right, as an American Senator, to stand 
in his place and to say that he prefers that kind of a captain 
of industry to a captain of the Navy of the United States. It 
is a constitutional privilege that ought not to be taken away 
from him. 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. President—— 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 

* to the Senator from Ohio? 
. REED. I do. 

— HARDING. I want to call the attention of the Senator 
from Missouri to the fact that I made no such statement. I 
have not had occasion in the course of this debate to go back 
through thé records of the country to hunt out some criminal 
captain of industry. There are, of course, such men; but I 
make the statement, and I challenge its contradiction, that 
there runs through the ranks of the great captains of American 
industry as high a type of conscience as can be found even on 
the floor of the United States Senate. 

Mr. REED. The Senator and I need not quarrel about that. 
The particular captain of industry who is to be trusted in this 
particular case is the head of the Steel Trust—the same captain 
of industry who is characterized in this report in the manner 
and form set forth in the report. 

I do not know what particular captains of industry the Sen- 
ator refers to as so highly honorable. I am making no attack 
upon a man because he has money, but I am saying that when 
this country comes to the hard grip of war I will prefer putting 
my confidence in the Army and Navy of the United States, com- 
posed of Regulars and Volunteers, and its captains, than to 
put it in the gentlemen who advise us that if we dare establish 
an armor-plate faetory they will raise the price on us $200. If 
they dare do that in a time of profound peace, when we are 
just beginning to make preparations for an emergency which 
may confront us—if they are that kind of patriotic citizens, I 
want to have the Government in a position where it does not 
have to rely upon them in time of war. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio made another state- 
ment. He said that the gentlemen running the armor-plate 
factories had the right to retain the secrets of their profits. I 
grant you that any man running a private busines has a right 
to retain the secrets of his profits, but if a man refuses to dis- 
close his profits it follows that the profits are so large that he 
does not want to lay the facts before the public. If the profits 
had been small there would have been no request that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury should keep the fact silent. I am won- 
dering, however, what becomes of that argument when you lay 
it alongside of another argument we have been having, which, 
in effect, is that these gentlemen who keep their profits secret 
do not make any profits. In one breath gentlemen tell us that 
they make no profits at all 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. In the next breath they tell us that the profits 
should be kept secret. Certainly both of those statements can 
not be accurate.” 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. Just one moment. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator a 
question just there. 

Mr. REED. Just wait until I conclude my statement on this 
point, and I will yield. I call attention, further, to the fact 
that the same gentlemen who made this argument in favor of 
this monopoly tell us that the way we are to know whether 
we are getting reasonable prices or not is to compare the prices 
we pay with the prices paid by other Governments, but almost 
at the same moment another special advocate of the armor- 
plate monopoly tells us that all other Governments pay excessive 
prices. So that we are asked to satisfy ourselves that our prices 
are fair by comparing them with other prices, which these gen- 
tlemen admit are excessive, and thereupon to be content if we 
are not robbed quite as badly as other Governments. That is 
the kind of argument we have been listening to all day. 

Mr. OLIVER. We are listening to a little of it now, Mr. 
President. The Senator says that it is claimed here that these 
people are working without profit. I challenge the Senator 
right here to show where, in any part of this record, in the 
hearings, or in the argument of the case, that claim has been 
made. 

Mr. REED. Oh, the claim was substantially made that their 
profits were very small. 

Mr. OLIVER. That word “substantially” is a very fine 
word—a very good word. 

Mr. REED. It is not difficult to understand why gentlemen 
should get excited over this question—not at all difficult. There 
is not anything remarkable about it. I remember asking the 
Senator the question whether it was true that the Bethlehem Co, 
was a subsidiary of the United States Steel Corporation, and he 
admitted it was. I want to read the Senate some testimony : 

I own 1,000 shares of the preferred stock of the United States Steet 


C ti I do not that ownership as being menaced in 
GaP py tite proposed leslcation = Asera sbi 


That is, the tariff legislation. 
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Iam reading from the testimony given before the lobby investi- 
gating committee by the Senator from Pennsylvania, who just 
interrupted me. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, the Senator well knows that 
the argument ad hominem is about as weak an argument as 
can be presented on behalf of any case, and the fact that he has 
presented it shows how weak his case is now. 

Mr. REED. Oh, Mr. President, there is an old line which may 
be paraphrased so that it will run— 

How sweet the watch dog's honest bark 
Loud baying when we draw near home. 

[Laughter in the galleries. ] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The occupants of the galleries are 
again admonished that they must not show approval or dis- 
approval of the proceedings on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. REED. I say, since the Senator wants to make it pointed, 
that if I owned $117,000 worth of the stock of any company 
engaged in Government contracts I would not plead for a con- 
tinuance of those contracts. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I think, as a matter of personal 
privilege, I have a right to say something here. 

Mr: REED. Not in my time. 

Mr. OLIVER. If the Senator wants to crowd me out on a 
question of personal privilege 

Mr. REED. I do not object, if I can have the time deducted 
from the three minutes that elapse between now and 4 o'clock, 
when, as all know, the gavel will fall, and we must proceed to 
vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is not deducting time. 
Tt is not the Chnir's business. 

Mr. REED. There will be plenty of time for the Senator to 
make reply before the debate closes. 

Mr. President, there was something said here this morning 
about demagogues. Whenever a man dares say anything in 
favor of lifting a burden from the back of the American people 
he is, in the minds of certain gentlemen, a demagogue. It does 
not make any difference what that appeal may be; he is a 
demagogue. 

Of course I can understand why a Senator who thinks that 
the opinion of a captain of industry is to be preferred over that 
of a captain in the Army and Navy on matters relating to the 
nationa: defense should also entertain the opinion that any man 
Who proposes to do anything for the purpose of enabling this 
Government to escape from the grip of a monopoly is a dema- 
gogue. I for one count it an honor to be classed as that sort of 
n demagogue who believes in protecting this Government against 
and its people from the exactions of monopoly. I count it as a 
credit to be classed as that sort of a demagogue who, when he 
finds that three concerns who are called upon to bid for public 
work come with bids which tally to the exact cent, has sense 
enough to know that there has been a combination between those 
bidders; and I count it as a thing not to be ashamed of that I 
have read enough law to know that when men bid that way they 
are guilty of a fraud denounced by every writer on the law and 
by every authority upon equity, and yet I am not astounded to 
find the monopolies which have perpetrated such frauds on our 
Government have their stout defenders upon the other side of 
this Chamber. 

My time has elapsed and I am compelled to close, although I 
have barely touched upon the monstrous pleas in behalf of the 
monopoly which has so long plundered the Goyernment of the 
United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 4 o'clock having ar- 
itved, in accordance with the unanimors-consent agreement here- 
tofore entered into, the Senate will now proceed to vote upon 
any amendment that may be pending, any amendment that may 
be offered, and upon the bill (S. 1417) to erect a factory for 
the menufacture of armor, through the regular parliamentary 
stages to its final disposition. The bill has been amended as in 
Comittee of the Whole and will now be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I desire to offer an amendment to the 
bill, and would inquire of the Chair whether the offering of such 
an amendment is in order at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair believes that it is now 
in order, the bill being in the Senate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I desire to offer the following amend- 
ment, aud ask that the Secretary may read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York offers 
an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secrerary.. On page 2, line 13, after the semicolon fol- 
lowing the word “armor,” insert: 

To be located at a yess or places approved by the General Board of 

00 


TA Navy, with especia! reference to considerations of safety in time 
of war. 


So that if amended it will read: 


That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized and directed to 
rovide, cither by the erection of a factory or by the purchase of a 
actory, or both, for the manufacture of armor for the vessels of the 
Navy; said factory or factories to have an annual capacity of not less 
than 20,000 tons of armor, to be located at a place or places approved 
b7 the Ġeneral Board of the Navy, with especial reference to consider- 
ations of safety in time of war; and tbe sum of $11,000,000 is hereby 
appropriated— 

And so forth. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, Senators, I think, will 
immediately see that the amendment is exceedingly simple and 
speaks for itself. In listening to the discussion which has taken 
place upon the bill it has become more and more apparent to me 
that the thought lives in the minds of a number of Senators 
that if the bill shall pass and the Government erect an armor- 
plate factory it will be but the beginning, if they have their 
way, of the establishment of a general policy on the part of 
the Government looking to the manufacture by the Government 
of the United States of all its munitions of war. That thought 
has been uttered on more than one occasion in the debate upon 
the merits of the bill itself, 

In view of the tendency of this measure and that thought 
which is in the mind of a good many Senators, it occurred to 
me that if such a policy was to be embarked upon the Congress 
of the United States should set forth in the first statute which 
marks the beginning of such a policy, a policy which has especial 
importance with respect to the national defense. 

In this connection I may comment very briefly upon the situ- 
ation of the country with respect to munition plants, I have 
not the figures at hand, but I think I shall not be contradicted 
in the statement when I say that a very large proportion of all 
the manufacturing establishments in the United States upon 
which this country will have to rely in time of war to furnish 
it with the weapons with which to fight are situated upon the 
Atlantic coast east of the Appalachian Mountains, That is 
true not only with respect to private plants, but also Govern- 
ment plants. There is a Government arsenal nt Watertown, in 
Massachusetts, at a point which might be reached by an expe- 
ditionary raiding force and by such a force destroyed. All the 
rifles of the United States Army are made at Springfield, Mass., 
conceivably within the reach of a hostile expeditionary force. 
A vast industry in the manufacture of munitions in private 
hands has grown up at New Haven and Bridgeport, upon Long 
Island Sound. Every one of those places is vulnerable in the 
highest degree. 

There is an Army arsenal at Philadelphia, the Frankford 
Arsenal, which manufactures some of the equipment of the 
Army. That, in the judgment of any military expert, is also 
a vulnerable point. There is a powder plant engaged in the 
making of powder for the Army at a point in New Jersey, also 
a vulnerable point, so far as a hostile expeditionary force is con- 
cerned, The Navy has a powder plant at Indignhead, also a 
vulnerable point. All the guns of the Navy are made here at 
Washington, and history has shown that Washington is a 
vulnerable point. It was once captured by a force of 2,000 
expeditionary soldiers. 

The object of this amendment must be perfectly plain. It is 
that in the event the Government embarks upon the policy of 
manufacturing its own weapons, Congress shall declare it as 
a policy that the location of these plants shall be left to the 
expert judgment of the men who have made a study of tactics 
and strategy and the possibilities of our situation in a military 
sense. 8 

It is therefore my desire and hope, Mr. President, that in this 
respect, at least, if this bill is bound to pass—and I very much 
regret it if it will—that the location of this plant be left with 
the General Board of the Navy, that it shall be with especial 
consideration to the elements of safety in time of war. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I agree entirely with the 
Senator from New York and for the committee I accept the 
amendment so far as I am allowed to do so. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I am well aware that military 
authorities, so far as they have expressed themselves, concur 
generally in the view of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WapswortH]. I am informed by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Wriittams] that the chairman of the Naval Commit- 
tee has accepted the amendment. Is that correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not think the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina can accept it. It must be put to a 
vote of the Senate. 

Mr. PHELAN. I desire, therefore, simply to enter this pro- 
test at this time that it is a debatable question whether all 
the munition factories should be located in the interior of the 
country for military, and strategic reasons. I do not know 


why the policy of the Government, without debate here, should 
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be emphasized at this time concerning the location of munition 
plants; and, certainly, the armor-plate plant can not be in the 
same category, subject te the same objections, as a plant for 
the manu.ccture of powder or small arms, because if we were 
in the condition of being invaded and an expeditionary force 
did destroy the armor-plate plant—inasmuch as the use of 
armor is solely for the construction of warships—the interrup- 
tion would be of no consequence. If we were not in a position 
at that moment to repel the foe, we would not be in any better 
position were we able to preserve our armor-plate establishment. 

If the enemy can come upon our shores, cutting its way 
through the first line and principal defense, the Navy of the 
United States, then, indeed, ail our property, all our manufac- 
turing plants, mostly located upon the eastern seaboard, whether 
public or private, would be exposed to destruction. 

Our simple duty is to prepare our Government with efficient 
ships and men, on sea and shore, to make invasion an absolute 
impossibility, because in that lies our only security. 

On the Pacific const there has been for 60 years a Government 
arsenal, at Benecia, a point 40 miles north of San Francisco 
nt the head of the navigation of the San Francisco Bay, most 
eligibly located, where the two great rivers, the Sacramento 
and the San Joaquin, debouch into the bay. There are hard 
by pipe lines earrying oil, there are smelting works of the first 
importance; and yet it has been intimated, following neces- 
snrily from the argument of the Senator from New York, that 
a site of 300 acres owned by the Government, far from the 
range of any guns mounted upon any ship at sea, the limit of 
which range is about 25,000 yards, should be rendered by the 
adoption of such an amendment as unfit for further service. 

I contend that the wonderful facilities enjoyed by such a 
plant can not be set aside by fear of invasion. If a landing 
party comes upon our coasts and destroys that arsenal, then, 
as I have said before, our country is, indeed, imperiled, and 
every private interest as well as every public interest is exposed 
to destruction. If that plant supplying the necessary muni- 
tions of war is located beyond the Appalachian or beyond the 
Sierras we would have a still more difficult problem to con- 
tend with—of getting munitions to the battle front, because 
doubtless most ‘military and all naval action will be on the 
coast. An enemy could destroy the railway passes and bridges 
beyond immediate repair and leave our forces without the 
means of defense. It is easier to defend a plant than to protect 
the mountain oe 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
California has expired. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I do not know that I alto- 
gether caught the purport of the amendment, but does it deal 
with the possibility that the Government may purchase rather 
than construct a plant? Under the provisions of the original bill 
it was contemplated that perhaps the Government might pur- 
chase a plant. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The amendment makes no change in 
that respect, I will say to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. HUGHES. Of course, if the Government should purchase 
an existing plant, it could not give anybody the right to locate it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The amendment simply provides that in 
any plant erected by the Government or purchased by the Gov- 
ernment, the situation shall be approved by the General Board 
of the Navy. 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator understands that there would be 
no choice if it comes to the question of purchasing a plant. 
There are only three plants in existence. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. HUGHES. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. For his information I will state, if the 
Government bought one of these plants they would have to take 
it up and move it away. I think it is generally conceded, at 
least that was the testimony before the Naval Committee—I 
can not lay my hand on it in the brief time I have—that the 
purchase would involve the removal of some sites selected by the 
Government; that it would not be practical to run the Govern- 
ment plant in conjunction with the vast establishments engaged 
in the general business. That was the testimony before the 
committee anyhow. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will again state 
the amendment. 

The Secrerany. In the original print of the bill, page 2, line 
13, after the word “armor” and the semicolon, insert the 
words: 

To be located at a 


the Navy, with 
of war. 


Please let the Secretury read the 


lace or places approved by the General Board of 
reference to considerations of safety in time 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I send a substitute to the desk, 
which I ask the Secretary to read. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out all after the 
enacting clause of the bill and to insert: 

That the Secretary of the Navy shall enter Into negotiations with 
those who are now equipped to manufacture armor plate and shail, if 
possible, make an agreement with them, severally, which shall, in effect, 
apportion among them the requirements of the vernment for a period 
not to exceed five years in proportion to their respective capacities, 
the price to be paid for armor plate thus contracted for to be the cost 
of manufacture, including all items which are ordinarily charged to 
a manufacturing business of a similar character under a scientific 
system of accounting, which shall include interest actually paid upon 
money borrowed, and to which shall be added 6 per cent per annum 
upon the capital employed in the business, incuding the replacement 
value of so much of the plants as are applicable to this production, 
less any bonded or other indebtedness thereon. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the purpose of the substitute 
which I offer is to take advantage of the capital which is now 
invested in this industry and not add to that capital, when it 
is apparent that there is quite sufficient now in order to produce 
all the armor plate which the Government may need. 

Let me recall to the Senate the real facts in this case. There 
has been $30,000,000, in round numbers, first and last, put into 
these plants, The replacement value is said to be about $25,- 
000,000. I think the plants are carried on the books of the 
companies at about $20,000,000. They have a combined capacity 
of about 30,000 tons of armor annually. The needs of the Gov- 
ernment have only been in the past an average of about 12,000 
tons a year. So they have only been worked at two-fifths of 
their capacity. Even under the proposed plans of the Govern- 
ment there will not be over 24,000 tons a year, so that the 
30,000 tons’ capacity is ample to provide for all the armor which 
the Government may need. 

There is another reason for not destroying these plants. If 
they are destroyed, and the Government is the sole manufac- 
turer of armor, our possibility of selling to European and South 
American countries at once disappears. We have already sold 
some armor to Russia, a little, I believe, to Italy, and we pro- 
vided the armor used in the construction of a battleship built 
for the Argentine Government at the Fore River. Works, 

There are great possibilities in connection with this industry 
for manufacturing armor for other countries, and especially 
those in South America, in case our arrangements for developing 
our trade with South America mature. Therefore, if we are 
going to construct this armor at a Government plant, we shall 
at once lose all possibility of furnishing other countries with 
that product. : 

That is another reason why we should not destroy these 
plants. Why should we invest ten or eleven or twelve or fifteen 
million dollars, from the standpoint of the American people, in 
another armor plant when there is capital enough already in- 
vested in this business for the purposes of the Government under 
any circumstances? 

I suggested the other day in some remarks which I submitted 
to the Senate that it seemed to me the proper way to do would 
be for the Secretary of the Navy to enter into a contract with 
these manufacturers, they agreeing to supply a maximum 
amount of armor, the Government agreeing to take a minimum 
amount at a fixed price, that price to be based upon the actual 
cost of manufacture plus 6 per cent on the amount of money 
involved in the business. How could there be a fairer proposi- 
tion than the actual cost of manufacture plus 6 per cent on the 
cost of manufacture? Any proposition which votes down that 
demand is simply a proposition to confiscate the property which 
now exists and to substitute some other in its place. 

I do not believe that Senators, when they come to consider that 
proposition, will want to establish the precedent of putting the 
Government into business in competition with its own citizens 
and at the same time involving in the manufacture connected 
with that business an amount of capital which is unnecessary 
for the purposes of government. 

Mr. STONE. Before the Senator from Massachusetts sits 
down, I should like to ask him this question: If the establish- 
ment of a Government armor plant would have the effect of clos- 
ing the armor plants now in operation, so that the Government 
would be the sole manufacturer of armor in the United States, 
would there be any objection, constitutional or otherwise, to the 
Government in time of peace selling armor to another nation? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not think there would be any constitu- 
tional objection, Mr. President ; but I have not any idea that any 
other nation would purchase armor manufactured by a plant run 
by a rival Government. That would be an unheard of pro- 


cedure, so far as I know, in connection with military supplies. 
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Mr. STONE. We do sell them guns and battleships. 

Mr. WEEKS. But those are constructed by private concerns, 
and not at a Government plant, 

Mr. STONE. But we also sell them guns which we own. 
That has been done by the Government. 

Mr. WEEKS. We have never sold any guns to foreign nations 
except the guns that were on two battleships, which we sold to 
the Greek Nation last year. 

Mr. STONE. We have sold them battleships which we have 
owned, 

Mr. WEEKS. We sold two battleships which we owned to a 
small country in Europe; but I do not know of any other in- 
stance where one country has purchased, especially new sup- 
plies of munitions or arms, of another country where they were 
manufactured in a government plant. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield for a question? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Just a moment. The Chair desires 
to intervene here. The Chair is under an order to limit the time 
of each Senator in debate to five minutes. 

Mr. WEEKS. I suggest to the Senator from Ohio that he can 
ask the question in his own time, and I can answer it in his time. 

7 0 POMERENE. I did not intend to discuss the question 
at all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is going to rule from this 
time forward that when a Senator yields to a question the time 
cousumed shall be taken out of his fiye minutes. 

Mr. POMERENE. Very well. Assuming that the substitute 
proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] 
were adopted and became the law, what assurance has the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts that the propositon would be accepted 
by these three armor-plate factories which are now in exist- 
ence? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I have not any other assurance 
than that of an article which I saw in a newspaper this morn- 
ing, which I shall not take the time to read, but which seemed 
to me a sufficient basis for preparing the ‘substitute which I 
have sent to the desk. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I will say that the testimony 
shows that if the manufacturers of armor plate had invested 
their money in 4 per cent bonds when they constructed their 
plants they would be better off than they now are. That being 
the case, I assume, of course, that they would be willing to 
accept a proposition which would pay them 6 per cent on their 
investment. 

Mr. POMERENE. That is one of the statements which we 
are expected to accept on faith, without any investigation. 

Mr. WEEKS. The Senator from Ohio has all the information 
I have on that point. It is sworn testimony. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, it is my intention to vote for 
the bill as amended on the motion of the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WapsworrH]. I believe that it is good business for 
this Government to engage, in part, in the manufacture of all 
the necessary supplies for its administration and of munitions 
and implements for defense. By so doing it will have the op- 
portunity and the power to equalize prices and to prevent those 
combinations against it which are inevitably made in these 
modern business times, and which, of course, are made for the 
purpose of dictating and fixing prices to the consumer—govern- 
mental and otherwise. Certainly that practice will be modified 
and beneficially influenced by a Government which has the 
power, by partial manufacture, to influence the operation of 
such possible combinations against it. 

I shall support the bill also because I believe that the present 
situation has been largely responsible for a one-sided develop- 
ment of our Navy, by which I mean a preponderance of armored 
vessels as compared with others equally necessary for a well- 
balanced fleet. It is history that when under the administra- 
tion of President Roosevelt our fleet of battleships went around 
the world the Government was obliged to hire 52 transports— 
I think that was the number—from foreign countries to accom- 
pany the fleet because of the lack of sufficient transport sup- 
plies of our own. In the event war had been declared by any 
other nation upon ours or by ours upon any other nation during 
the absence of our fleet, the strange anomaly would have been 
presented of a fleet of battleships away from home with 52 
transports every one of which would have belonged to a bellig- 
erent or to a neutral. The effect of such a situation upon our 
naval arm can be easily imagined. 

This condition must be remedied if we are to have a well- 
balanced Navy, It will most likely be remedied if this in- 


fluence, which unquestionably makes tremendous profits out 
of the supply of armor to the Government of the United States, 
is modified in the manner which this bill proposes. 

Nor have I any fear whatever, Mr. President, that either of 
these institutions will go out of business, as some Senators so 
seriously apprehend. If it be true that they are manufactur- 
ing armor more cheaply than any other institution of the sort 
in the world, then it is equally true that unless they are in com- 
bination with foreign manufacturers of armor, by which. they 
are excluded from other countries, they will undoubtedly com- 
mand the markets of the world. The inevitable operation of 
the law of supply and demand will surely produce that conse- 
quence. To say, therefore, that three great institutions, capable 
to-day, notwithstanding the supposed handicap of higher labor 
nnd more expensive material, of producing armor cheaper than 
any other institution in the world, will go out of business be- 
cause the Government proposes to manufacture armor plate of 
its own is to make a statement that is overthrown by the 
common business experience of every man in the country. 
But, Mr. President, I think there is no question that such a 
combination exists and has existed for some time. And the 
effect of this bill will be to undermine it. 

I shall ask leave to insert as a part of my remarks and bear- 
ing upon this subject an article by David Starr Jordan upon 
the subject of War trusts,” which was inspired by the ex- 
posé of Dr. Liebknecht in the German Reichstag, in April, 1912, 
of the Krupp Munitions Trust. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, permis- 
sion to do so will be granted. 

The article referred to is as follows: 


WAR TRUSTS. 


[By David Starr Jordan.] 

Under the head of 5 war traders," Mr. George Perris, of 
London, has given a v interesting analysis of the eee 
torate system, as ap ‘lied to ie most greedy and dangerous of all 

rations—those who deal in the —.— ons of war. 

e shows that the's several firms are for the most part not real 
competitors, but joined in a general trust, and that this trust is by no 
means confined to one country. The scandals in the case of the Krup upp 
Co. and the Deutsche Wallens & Munitions Fabrik have their parane 
in country. The Nobel Dynamite Trust affords an illustration 
* COSMO; ouine Pennetta which the modern war trade is assum- 
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of good business.” 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, we have now no competition 
in the manufacture of armor plate. Shortly after I came to the 
Senate the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] addressed this 
body concerning that subject and called attention to the fact 
that, instead of competition in the furnishing of this very nec- 
essary article to the Government, those representing these three 
great institutions were accustomed, when the occasions arose, 
to come to this city together, to go to the same hotel, and from 
their rooms submit identical bids for each plant to the Govern- 
ment for the armor needed for ships about to be constructed. 
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That practice, Mr. President, I hope and believe will disappear 
when this bill has become a law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, while I have drafted an 
amendment very similar to the one introduced by the Senator 
from Massachusetts, as that may possibly be adopted, I will 
direct my remarks to that particular amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER addressed the Senate. After speaking for 
five minutes, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator's time has expired. 


[Mr. McCumser’s remarks will be found on page 4546.] 


Mr. PITTMAN. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 
Is this amendment offered as a substitute for the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. PITTMAN. In other words, the adoption of this amend- 
ment, as I understand, will absolutely destroy this bill? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It will improve it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator from Massachusetts proposes 
to instruct the Secretary of the Navy to divide the 24,000-ton 
program for this year between the three plants. If he were not 
instructed, where would he obtain the armor except from these 
three plants? No two of the plants has sufficient capacity to 
make the 24,000 tons required under the program for this year. 
Consequently, the Secretary of the Navy would be compelled to 
go to those plants, and to all of them, unless he went abroad, to 
obtain this armor. Then, why does the Senator desire to in- 
struct the Secretary to enter into negotiations, unless 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

Mr. PITTMAN. Just a second, please—unless the latter part 
of that amendment has a meaning which is not apparent on its 
face. He states that the Secretary shall enter into a contract, 
which shall take into consideration all of the costs which are 
generally considered as costs in such enterprises. What does 
that include? All manufacturing costs are only $262 a ton, 
while the costs, including management, are $315 a ton, running 
at full capacity. The general expenses include salaries of presi- 
dents, vice presidents, secretaries, and treasurers, and they in- 
clude pay to those officers as bonuses. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts desires this body to instruct the Secretary of the Navy 
to do what? To enter into a contract which will take into con- 
sideration the highest salaries of those officers and those bo- 
nuses. That is the only object that I can see in the amendment, 
because if that amendment has not the purpose of tying the 
Secretary’s hands to an unconscionable contract, then no amend- 
ment is needed, because in the nature of things he would have to 
go to those very people to buy. E contend that the object of this 
amendment, apparently, is not only to destroy this bill, but it is 
to compel the Secretary of the Navy to enter into a contract on 
a basis which wé consider unconscionable. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit ine to 
ask him a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WEEKS. The Senator believes that the Government is 
paying more for armor than is necessary, does he not? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do. 

Mr. WEEKS. Does the Senator object to the Government 
paying the actual cost of manufacture and 6 per cent on the 
capital involved? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Not the actual cost of manufacture. 

Mr. WEEKS. The amendment provides—— 

Mr. PITTMAN. But I object to the amendment, which in- 
cludes the cost—general expenses—which embrace the high 
salaries of officers, which this Government would not have to 
pay if it were manufacturing its own product. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the amendment provides that 
the cost shall be ascertained as is usually done in matters re- 
lating to similar manufacturing. 
. Mr. PITTMAN. But the managers of those plants, in giving 

to the committee the costs, have not only included the actual 
manufacturing costs, but they have included what they term 
general expenses.“ Those general expenses, according to the 
testimony of those witnesses, include the salaries of officers and 
the expenses of those officers in obtaining contracts. The facts 
concerning how much those salaries were and what those bo- 
nuses were we were unable to obtain. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the amendment provides that 
expert public accountants shall determine what the costs are, 
and then 6 per cent interest shall be added to those costs. 

Mr. PITTMAN. They shall determine what the costs are in 
accordance with this amendment, which requires them to take 
into consideration general expenses, 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, it requires nothing that is 
unusual in connection with a manufacturing business similar 
to the manufacture of armor plate. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; but—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Nevada has expired. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the trouble with the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts is that 
it comes too late. For 18 years Congress has been endeavoring 
to secure from the armor-plate manufacturer of the United 
States armor at a fair cost. One year, as I recall, we fixed the 
price in the law, and the armor-plate factories refused to bid. 
In another year—1900—we adopted a proviso in the naval appro- 
priation bill authorizing an additional appropriation of $4,- 
000,000 for the construction of an armor-plate factory, that 
sum to be used by the Secretary of the Navy in case satisfactory 
contracts could not be made. The Secretary of the Navy con- 
sidered the contracts satisfactory, and yet the fact is that the 
prices for armor charged after that proviso was inserted were 
greater than they had been before that time. 

Mr. President, I want to refer to a statement—it seemed to 
me a very reckless statement—made this afternoon by the 
Senator from Pennsylvanian [Mr. PENROSE]. As he closed his 
remarks, he said: 

Every year the cost of armor plate has been added to by legislation 
in Congress. The eight-hour law imposed great burdens on the manu- 
facturer of this article. Wages have been steadily going up ever since 
the art was first instituted and established in the Enitea States; and 
yet, notwithstanding all that, the price has been steadily going down 
until the last figure was $425 a ton, 

That statement I must characterize as a reckless one, because 
since the year 1896 there have been only two years in which 
the prices charged by the Bethlehem Steel Co. were higher than 
the price they charged during the last year. For many years 
the price ranged from $400 to $420 per ton; and only on two 
occasions, during the year 1913, were the prices of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. above that figure. 

So I say, Mr. President, the price has not been “ steadily 
going down.” The efforts of Congress to limit these prices, the 
efforts of Congress to procure armor under competition, the 
efforts of Congress to require these companies really to compete, 
have failed, and patience has become exhausted. Now, the time 
has come for the sovereignty of the United States to assert 
itself, and to make for itself the armor which it requires for 
its vessels in its program of preparedness. The amendment 
comes too late. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I hope the Senate will not 
vote for the amendment offered by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. If it is passed as a substitute for this bill, nothing 
will be accomplished. We have no assurance whatever that 
armor plate can be obtained on the conditions therein men- 
tioned. It is a very nice way to destroy the bill. If this is 
substituted and the bill passes in that form, Congress will 
adjourn without action. Then, if it adjourns without action, 
this Government will still be at the mercy of this combination. 

I hope those who favor the Government proyiding for the 
erection of its own plant, or the purchase of its plant—which 
is optional in this bill—will vote against the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I wish to speak for a few mo- 
ments on this amendment. If I am not quite through when the 
five minutes are up, I desire to use the time that I am allowed 
on the bill itself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair can not rule in that way. 
The Chair would have no way of knowing when the Senator 
got off the amendment and on the bill. 

Mr. JONES. I will very soon tell the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will be obliged to hold 
the Senator down to five minutes. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I have had considerable trouble in 
making up my mind as to how I ought to vote on this bill. Under 
ordinary and normal conditions I would heartily support the bill 
and cheerfully vote for it, but if we are to have battleships we 
must have armor plate. ‘Three private companies have fur- 
nished and produce now all the armor plate that is necessary. 
No question is made as to the quality of this armor plate, No 
claim is made that the existing companies can not meet the 
needs of the Government. It is not shown—at least, not to my 
satisfaction—that the price charged the Government is exorbi- 
tant. The Government by this bill proposes to go into the busi- 
ness and erect a plant to construct all the armor plate neces- 
sary. No matter what we may say, the result will be to drive 
these people out of business, 
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We contemplate a largely increased naval program. This may 
require much more armor plate; but when we decide to go into 
the business these companies will decide to go out. In my judg- 
ment, this is not the time to put them out of business. 

A great fear has been created that we may face a great danger 
at or near the close of the war now raging. Because of this 
we are urged to increase our Army and our Navy. If we are 
to have trouble, we will need these armor plants. If we are not, 
we will lose very little, if anything, by waiting a short time. 
No one knows what the condition will be when the war closes. 
We may not then have so much need for armor plate as hereto- 
fore. We may turn to smaller naval vessels instead of great 
battleships. We may not deem it necessary to go into this-busi- 
ness. We may find that we do not need this plant. 

This bill is said to be an administration measure as a part of 
its preparedness program. I am against it in behalf of real, 
genuine preparedness. Pass this bill, drive these plants out of 
business, and you take away the very foundation from efficient 
naval preparedness. This is in line with your entire prepared- 
ness policy—not with your program, but with the policy that you 
follow. You would create an army and not supply it with guns 
and ammunition. You would supply ships without crews or 
docking facilities. You would authorize battleships without any 
assurance that you would get the armor with which to protect 
them. I may not be so strong for so-called preparedness as some 
others, but I am in favor of doing whatever we do fully, com- 
pletely, and efficiently. 

Under ordinary conditions I would be for this bill. When 
the war closes, when peace comes, when conditions become 
normal, let us then take up the matter calmly, and act advisedly, 
and with a due regard for the safety of the country as well 
as for justice to these people, who have largely been induced 
to go into the business by the Government itself. 

Mr. President, we lose nothing by waiting until next year 
to decide what is wise to do in this matter. The consequences 
of acting now may be most disastrous as well as very expensive. 
eal ne reasons, I deem it my patriotic duty to vote against 
this bill. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I will say 
for myself that I am utterly opposed to the amendment 
proffered by the Senator from Massachusetts. I feel that I can 
see in it a cleyer method of defeating the original proposition. 
I am in favor of a Government-owned armor-plate factory and 
many other Goyernment-owned utilities; but I feel that if there 
is any one thing that the Government should and could with 
propriety maintain and manufacture, it is with reference to arms 
and munitions of war. I shall support the original bill. 

I want to say at the same time, Mr. President, that a few 
days ago, when the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Weeks] was addressing the Senate on the subject of Govern- 
ment ownership, I sought recognition to ask a question of the 
Senator as to whether he considered former Senator Beveridge 
an authority. “No,” said he, “I do not“; and he hesitated 
and absolutely refused to listen, and brushed all inquiry aside. 
But yesterday, when the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopsr] was addressing the Senate in the same strain, and 
speaking of Krupp's, I ventured to interject an inquiry in what 
I thought a perfectly proper manner. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts brushed me away as he would a fly, 
saying that “ everybody knows all about Krupp’s”; and yet at 
the same time the distinguished Senator was clearly making an 
erroneous statement as to the question of Krupp's being a 
government or a private plant. I should have hesitated in my 
inquiry ; and had I done so I would have learned that these two 
distinguished gentleman came from Massachusetts, from Boston, 
the hub of the universe, and the very center of all wisdom. 
[Laughter.] s 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has for the second time 
to-day admonished the occupants of the galleries. If the rules 
of the Senate are not observed, the galleries will be cleared. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, perhaps it would have been 
better for me to have allowed a little time to intervene between 
the remarks of the Senator from Washington [Mr. JONES] 
and myself, because it appears that, as has frequently been the 
case, I have been thinking along the same lines that he has. 

Mr. President, this is a practical question, to be settled at a 
time most unusual. Our Government is practically committed 
to an extraordinary and expensive plan of preparedness. The 
President has passed through the land sounding in clarion tones 
the dangers which he says imminently threaten. The House of 
Representatives is now about to vote upon an enlarged military 
bill. The Senate will be considering that question immediately. 
Both Houses agree that a large naval program must be fol- 
lowed. Under existing conditions, every resource of the coun- 


try should be utilized. Germany during the last two years has 
taught the world its greatest lesson in efficient preparedness. 
She has mobilized both private enterprise and publi¢ resources. 
Any program, even the smallest proposed, if adopted, will draw 
heavily upon the financial ability of our Government. Taxes 
far in excess of any that have ever been levied upon the people 
will be laid. Is it wise for Congress at this time to raise by 
taxes $11,000,000, which, of course, everybody knows is not 
more than half the amount that will actually be required? The 
original estimate of cost was $10,000,000 for a 10,000-ton plant, 
and now it is proposed to double the size or capacity of the 
plant by this bill, and yet only a million dollars additional is 
added to the appropriation. Is it wise to invest this amount in 
an enterprise for the construction and equipment of a factory 
to produce armor plate, but which can not turn out a pound 
of that material for at least three years? Is it not wiser to 
utilize the industries already in existence during this time of 
stress and emergency and devote the people’s money to efficient 
and speedy preparedness? Why, $11,000,000 would build a whole 
fleet of submarines and destroyers, and yet that amount and 
more is to be invested in a Government factory, while the ex- 
penditures for warcraft will not be reduced. 

It is admitted that when this proposed factory is constructed 
the independent plants will be forced out of business. Indeed, 
the chairman of the committee admits that that is one of the 
objects of the measure. A majority of the proponents of the bill 
admit this. Will not this impending doom, then, affect their 
production between the passage of this bill and the time when 
the Government shall have established its own plant? Will 
it not properly and speedily turn to other lines of production? 
Is it safe for Congress, at a time when it is preparing for an 
emergency defense, to destroy an existing and necessary facility 
for that purpose? 

I can not think anyone believes that the Government can 
produce armor plate as cheaply as it can be produced by pri- 
vate enterprise. But even if it were known that it could be 

more cheaply by the Government, it is not the part 
of wisdom for the United States to embark upon the project 
now. I am not convinced that the Government is paying more 
than it ought to pay for armor plate. There is no conclusive 
proof to that effect. It is, however, uncontradicted that the 
Government is now getting as good armor plate as is made, 
and at a price lower than that paid by any nayal power in the 
world. If neither quality nor economy demand this measure, is 
it not the height of folly to destroy plants already equipped, and 
at the same time increase the present enormous public expense 
by at least $15,000,000, from which no returns will be possible 
under three years? 
` I do not like the history of the manufacturers of armor plate 
in their dealings with the United States; but that history has 
not been worse than the conduct of our Navy Department in 
its failure to secure the rights of the Government from these 
manufacturers. Lower prices could have been obtained than 
those paid, in many instances, if the department had looked 
after the public interests as a private citizen would have 
looked after his own interests. If too high prices have been 
paid the fault was not so much the greed of manufacturers as 
it was the neglect of Government officials. I will not at this 
time vote to enter upon any experiment which may weaken 
my country or impair its resources or impose additional unnec- 
essary burdens upon the people already groaning beneath the 
load of extravagance and gross inefficiency. 

I may be optimistic, but somehow or other I feel that out of 
the European war will come a world condition which will not 
require so much armor plate. The sentiment for peace is over- 
spreading the civilized world. Practical disarmament may be 
a dream, but it must come true. Maybe it will be after this 
nightmare of war. It is possible that we may never have great 
use for this plant. I hope we never shall. That ques- 
tion may be favorably settled before this factory can be com- 
pleted. So long as the national defense can be better served 
under existing conditions, I believe it is wiser to wait for 
Saner and more normal times to embark upon this experiment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I shall vote for the pending 
measure, but not for the reasons which have, in the main, been 
advanced in its behalf. I shall not vote for it in order to re- 
venge the United States upon the existing armor-plate establish- 
ments. I shall not vote for it because I believe that the United 


States has paid more than it ought to have paid for armor 
plate in the past. It may be that the cost has been excessive, 
but I do not know it. I shall not vote for it in order to create 
competition between a plant owned by the United States and 
plants owned by private corporations. I shall vote for it be- 
cause it is my profoundest conviction that the manufacture of 
armor plate for battleships is a governmental function. 


It is 
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not only an appropriate governmental function, but it ought to 
be exclusively a governmental function; and I shall vote for it 
hoping that private enterprise will, in the course of time, be 
entirely eliminated from the business, not only in the United 
States but in every country in the world. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can not yield, Mr. President. 

I shall vote for the bill because it is my hope that sometime 
profit may be taken out of war so far as it is possible to take 
profit from human conflict. 

I understand the position of my friend from Washington [Mr. 
Joxes], and it is sound if the consequences would follow that 
he stiggests; but they would not. Until the Government has 
established its plant, and is ready for the manufacture of 
armor plate, it is inconceivable to me that the plants now in 
existence will refuse to operate and refuse to produce the 
armor which the Government so much needs in the enlargement 
of its Navy. I can not conceive men so resentful against their 
Government as to be unwilling to operate these plants at a 
profit until the time comes when they can no longer operate 
them at a profit. I agree that looking to the speedy cessation— 
within five years or so—of the manufacture of armor plate in 
this country as a private business, we will be compelled to pay 
more for the plate than we otherwise would be compelled to 
pay. It would be just to pay more, and I am willing to pay 
more. Some time we must make this change, and the transi- 
tion will never be easy; it will never be without obstacles; and 
we can make it now, when the sentiment of the whole world 
is aroused by the horrors of war, better than we can make it 
at any other time. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I wish to call attention to what 
appears to be the legal effect of the amendment tendered by the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks]. It may be 
that the Senator from Nevada correctly interpreted the motive 
of the Senator from Massachusetts, but I pay my tribute to the 
skilled hand of the artful master and the eminent legal attain- 
ments of the professional skilled advocate, to whom I send my 
congratulations and for which I express my envy. 

If the amendment of the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts shall be adopted it imposes upon the Secretary of the 
Navy the duty of contracting for all the armor plate manufac- 
tured, and that for five years the armor plate shall be bought 
from these makers. Thus you will have a contract that insures 
them five years of patronage by the Government without regard 
to how short a time from now, should this bill pass, the fac- 
tory itself may be constructed. 

It is my opinion, with great respect to the Senator, that it 
was his object in that amendment to insure these manufac- 
turers that five years’ security, and that all the remaining por- 
tion of the amendment was interesting matter that mercly 
weaved its embroidery around the main point in hand. 

Should we adopt the amendment that calls for the Secretary 
of the Navy to divide the armor-plate contracts into three parts 
for five years with the only three concerns making armor, they 
alone will furnish it, and then if in a short time we should com- 
plete the factory and succeed in equipping it and putting it in 
a position where we may effectually manufacture and deliver, 
and then the United States attempt to take the armor plate 
from its own factory contrary to the five-year contract, these 
three independent concerns could jointly or independently en- 
join the United States upon the ground that this was a contract 
to take their armor plate for five years, and because of such that 
it lessened their privilege guaranteed for five years; that the 
taking of armor from the Government factory in violation of the 
contract, upon the faith of which they had continued their in- 
vestments, was taking their property in violation of contract 
and imposing losses upon them within the five years contrary to 
express legislative enactment. 

In support of that I call the eminent Senator's attention to 
the Supreme Court of the United States in a case in which I 
was defeated, consequently it is not unknown to me. It is one 
the Senator from Washington can recall, the city of Walla 
Walla v. the Walla Walla Waterworks (172 U. S.), beginning 
on page 1. 

The Supreme Court of the United States there held that the 
contract on the part of the municipality to take its water for 
a certain length of time only from the private company pro- 
hibited the municipality from building its own plants and put 
in operation a plant at a loss of the company during the length 
of time the city had contracted to take water from the company. 

I invite the Senator’s attention to the fact that this amend- 
ment, having for its object, no doubt, the purpose to serve 
these companies as a guaranty to them against loss for five 


years, defeats the use of the Government factory for five 
years. Give them a contract of five years and a right to draw 
from the Treasury. of the Government the price of armor plate 
without regard to the United States having equipped its own 
factory, and we are for five years right where we are now. 

That being true, Mr. President, I respectfully insist that 
legally this Government should enter into no such contracts. 

Without reading the opinion, I tender the volume to the Sena- 
tor for his consideration. Therefore I must object to his amend- 
ment on the ground that it would bind the Government, making 
utterly ineffectual the purpose of the bill, and rendering wholly 
helpless the Government within the limits of five years. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I intend to vote for the meas- 
ure providing for the construction or acquisition by purchase 
by the Government of an armor-plate factory for the reasons 
which have been set forth in this discussion. I will not traverse 
the subject proper, but I desire to make the amendment, if 
possible, of the Senator from Massachusetts innocuous, at least 
to a certain and an authorized extent. 

On January 27, 1916, the Bethlehem Steel Co. proposed to 
supply the armor plate for the new program of construction at 
a rate considerably lower than the prevailing rate. The pro- 
posed rate was $395 per ton. Therefore I move to amend so as 
to read: “That the Secretary of the Navy,” and so forth, 
“ shall be directed to enter into a contract for armor plate” on 
the basis proposed in the amendment, and then add the proviso 
“ that such price shall not exceed $395 per ton.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from California to the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the five-minute rule is a 
sufficient assurance to Senators, so I feel justified in submitting 
my reasons for voting against the bill and favoring the amend- 
ment. 

The measure, taking it in its entirety, is another prostitution 
of the power of the Government under the guise of economy. 
The economy is confined to the proclamation made and never 
reaches the Treasury. It is like a number of others of a like 
kind. i 

There seems to be an incurable propensity of the human mind 
to be afflicted with a series of hallucinations that a Govern- 
ment can do anything cheaper than private enterprise. It never 
has been justified by tangible evidence. There is no experience 
of this or any other country to show it. The more the Govern- 
ment undertakes to do, the greater the drain upon the Treasury 
and the more signal the obstacles in the way of any genuine 
preparedness of either our military or naval forces of the 
country. : 

The amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts 
furnished a complete protection to the Government against an 
excess in price for the merchandise. If it were an enterprise 
in which no private capital was embarked, if private undertak- 
ings did not furnish an adequate armor-plate supply at reason- 
able prices, it might be well enough to encourage it by some 
governmental help. But it is essentially a private undertaking. 
In its nature it requires the expenditure at the outset of 
$11,000,000, according to the terms of the bill. When that is 
done the Government will have on its hands an enterprise the 
product of which will cost, based upon all other Government 
experience, where the undertaking is of a private nature, as in 
every other country save one, at least 384 per cent more than 
private enterprise can produce the same article of merchandise 
by the application of ordinary economy that belongs to private 
undertakings. 

For my part I believe that this measure and others of a like 
kind contain in them no principle of preparedness. I believe 
they are obstacles put in the way in that they discourage the 
embarking of private capital upon such an undertaking. 

At no time nor place, Mr. President, do I believe the Govern- 
ment can in what is essentially a private undertaking exceed 
private enterprise in the production of the same article. The 
Government has no assets, the Government has no property, the 
Government has no money nor munitions. It is only when it 
draws upon the inexhaustible resources of the taxpayer and 
takes property gained by private enterprise that the Govern- 
ment has any power to protect itself in either peace or war. 

There is no justification in thinking that a nayy will be the 
sooner built by starting a private undertaking of this character. 
It, like all others, will call for the expenditure of money with no 
commensurate return in the merchandise to be used. 

I have no sympathy with an undertaking that would make 
all munitions of war manufactured by the Government and a 
Government monopoly. In the end instead of building up our 
Army and Navy and supplying our Treasury and advancing 
the cause of preparedness, about which there is a good deal 
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said, it will result inevitably in weakening that cause and in 
taking away from private pursuits that asset on which the 
Government may draw by the exercise of the powers of taxa- 
tion. 

As we weaken the resources of private life we weaken the 
ability of every citizen, corporate or individual, to pay taxes 
in either peace or war, and ultimately that is the source of our 
defense. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, have I a right to speak on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] 
to my amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has that right. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I want to say that I see no 
reason why that amendment should not be adopted. I have not 
any malign or hidden purpose in offering the proposition which 
I have submitted. I have done so because I am opposed to the 
confiscation of private property, and I believe this bill is nothing 
more and nothing less. 

I have no brief for the manufacturers of armor plate; I have 
had no consultation with them; but I want them to receive, as 
long as they are doing business with the Government, a fair 
return on their investment. That was my reason for using the 
phraseology which I did in the substitute which I offered. 

One of the companies has offered to furnish armor at $395 a 
ton. We certainly do not want the Government to pay any more 
for armor than is necessary, and as far as I am concerned I 
will vote for the amendment of the Senator from California. 
I accept the amendment to the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
has a right to aecept the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. TILLMAN, Mr. President, I think I ought to say a word. 
Tt has never been my intention or the intention of any member 
of the Naval Committee to destroy the armor plants or injure 
them in any way. If they go out of business and scrap their 
plants, as they have threatened to do, we can not help that. 
That is for them to decide. I feel sure the National Govern- 
ment will be sorry to see it done. Because they can not have 
their own sweet will, as they have heretofore had, is no reason 
for them to grow pettish and insolent and make threats. With 
the Government factory and those three factories all running 
we could turn out armor more rapidly than any nation in the 
world—far more than our navy yards and shipbuilding plants 
can build ships to put the armor on. Our efforts should be 
turned in that direction—the provision and equipment for ship- 
building. ó 

I sincerely hope when this dire conflict in Europe is ended the 
civilized nations of the world will come to some agreement which 
is workable that will make the necessity for large battleship 
fleets a thing of the past, and that the fleets of the future will 
consist of merchantmen and ships for passengers only—I am sure 
all right-thinking men will agree with me in this—and the 
necessity for battle fleets will have disappeared by the time 
those now afloat become useless because of there being no more 
war and their being unfit for freight. 

The billions and billions of dollars that have been wasted in 
the last three years could have provided in comfort for millions 
upon millions of poor people who are now struggling for exist- 
ence and going from the cradle to the grave with little more than 
a bare living. 

I move to lay all the amendments on the table, and on that 
motion I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I rise to n point of order. 
The unanimous-consent agreement provides that debate shall 
proceed under the five-minute rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair sustains the point of 
order. The unanimous agreement provides for a five-minute 
debate, if desired. The question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Massachusetts as modified. 

Mr. SMOOT. On that I ask for the yens and nays. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Is 
the proposition of the Senator from Massachusetts a substi- 
tute or an amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is a substitute. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I ask that it be again read as amended 
before it is voted upon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state it. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That the Secretary of the Navy shall enter into negotiations with 
those who are now equipped to manufacture armor plate and shall, if 
possible, make an agreement with them, severally, which shall, in 
effect, 1 among them the juirements of the Government for 
a perl not to exceed five years 


capacities; the price to be 
to be 


n proportion to their respective 
paid for armor plate thus contracted for 


the cost of manufacture, including all items which are ordi- 
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narily charged to a manufacturing business of a similar character 
under a scientific system of accounting which shall include interest 
actually paid upon money borrowed and to which shall be added 6 per 
cent per annum upon the capital ees in the business, elsa 
the replacement value of so much of the nts as are applicable to 
this production less any bonded or other indebtedness 
Provided, That such price shall not exceed $395 per ton. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have been 
called for. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Inasmuch as the distinguished Senator from 
California has already declared that this amendment would be 
entirely innocuous, I hope the gentlemen on the other side 
will vote for it, as I have no doubt the Senator from California 
also will. 

Mr. PHELAN. I desire distinctly to say that in announcing 
the proposal of the amendment to the amendment I said I was 
in favor of the original bill, that the Government should own 
its own armor-plate factory. I wish no misunderstanding on 
that score. It will render, I trust, the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts less harmful in the event of its 
passage, but I am going to vote against the substitute amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts and vote for the 
original bill. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BORAH (when Mr. Brapy’s name was called). T desire 
to announce the absence of my collengue [Mr. Brapy] on ac- 
count of illness. He is paired with the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. FLETCHER]. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL]. The Senator 
from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] has a pair with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Crarke]. We have made an arrangement to 
transfer our pairs, so that both of us can vote. I therefore 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. KERN (when Mr. Frercuer’s name was called). I de- 
sire to announce the unavoidable absence of the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Fiercner], and to state that he is paired 
with the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy]. I am authorized 
to state that if the Senator from Florida were here, he would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHILTON (when Mr. Gorr's name was called). I wish 
to announce the absence of my colleague [Mr. Gorr] on account 
of illness. By a transfer he is paired with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Bryan]. I will let this announcement stand for 
the day. 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON JI. If 
I were at liberty to vote, I should vote nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called), I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. 
Under the statement made by the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Curmron], the Senator from Arkansas will stand paired 
with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr], so that I am at 
liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). The Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Towxskxol and myself both have pairs, he 
with a Democrat and I with a Republican. We have agreed to 
transfer those pairs and to vote. These pairs stand against 
each other, and we vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan], 
who is unavoidably absent. As stated by the senior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TIL LAN], we have transferred 
our pairs. I have transferred my pair with the Senator from 
Florida to the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], so that 
I am at liberty to vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). On this particu- 
lar measure I am paired with the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
IMr. La Forterre]. If the Senator from Wisconsin were present, 
he would vote “nay,” and if I were at liberty. to vote I should 
vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. KERN. I desire to transfer my pair heretofore announced 
to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Stirn! and will vote. I vote 
“ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 60, as follows: 


thereon : 


YEAS—25. 
Brandegee du Pont McLean Sutherland 
Burleigh Gallinger Oliver Townsend 
Catron Harding Page Wadsworth 
Clark, Wyo. Jones Penrose Weeks 
Colt Lippitt Sherman 
Curtis ge Smith, Mich, 
Dillingham McCumber Smoot 
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NAYS—60, 

urst Norris Simmons 
Bankhead Husting O'Gorman Smith, Ga. 
Beckham James Overman Smith, Md. 
Borah Johnson, Me. h, S. 
B rd Johnson, S. Dak. Phelan Sterling, 
Chamberlain Kenyon Stone 
Chilton Kern Poindexter Swanson 
8 Lane Pomerene Thomas 
Culberson Lea, Tenn Ransdell Thompsen 
Cummins Lee, Md. 
Gore wis Underwood 
Gronna Martin, Va. Saulsbury 
Hardwick e, N. J. Shafroth Walsh 
Hitchcock ers — ae Williams 
Hollis Newlands. Shie! orks 

NOT VOTING—10. 

Brady Fall La Follette Warren 
Bryan Fletcher Nelson 
Clarke, Ark. Gof Smith, Ariz. 


So the amendment of Mr. WEEKS was rejected. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nevada will be stated. 

The Secretary. At the end of the bill it is proposed to add: 

The Secretary of the Navy shall not proceed with the construction 
or purchase of the factory or factories provided for in this act pro- 
vided within 60 days after the sage of this act he shall be able 
to contract with responsible es for the furnishing to the Govern- 
ment of not less than 15,000 or more than 25,000 tons of armor plate 
annually for a period of five years from the Ist day of July, 1917, 
at a price not exceeding $280 per ton; and the Secretary of the Navy 
is hereby authorized to make such contract. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, as I understand the report 
of the committee, they estimate that armor plate can be manu- 
factured with a fair profit at $250 per ton. The lowest price 
at which armor has ever been secured by the Government has 
been about $346 a ton. That was some time ago. Since then 
the Government has been compelled to pay, I believe, over $400 
per ton. 

The armor-plate manufacturers contend that if their factories 
are run at full capacity they will be able to furnish armor plate 
at a lower price. This amendment fixes the price at not ex- 
ceeding $280 per ton, a price about $30 per ton above that which 
the committee estimates to be the cost, and from $130 to $150 
per ton below the price usually charged the Government by the 
armor-plate manufacturers. 

The amendment provides for a contract running over a period 
of five years for not less than 15,000 tons annually, and not 
more than 25,000 tons annually, the latter being, I believe, the 
maximum requirement of the Government during the period of 
five years. When this bill goes into operation, under this 
amendment the Secretary of the Navy will be called upon to 
make the purchase or construction provided by it, unless within 
60 days after its passage he is able to make a contract for 
five years upon the terms named. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEWLANDS]. 

Mr. BRANDEGHE and Mr. NEWLANDS called for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from North Dakota will be stated. 

The Secretary... It is proposed to add, at the end of the bill, 
the following: 


Provided, however, That before any steps hereunder are taken by 
the Secretary of the Navy he shall enter into negotiations with the 
several manufacturers of armor plate in the United States for the con- 
struction of 123,000 tons of armor plate, or so much as may be required 
within the next. five years, for the use of the 
shall be able to secure the armor plate required at such rice as shall 
not exceed 10 per cent above the cost of production, which cost shall 
take into consideration the capital employed, repairs, waste, deprecia- 
tion, and all other elements and items of expense which enter into the 
cost of production, and not exceeding $395 per ton, he shall make con- 
tract with said companies accordingly, and shall take no further steps 
for the construction or purchase of the fa herein provided for; 
but if he shall fail to secure such agreement, he shall proceed forth- 
with to carry into effect the provisions of this act. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, in all ordinary industrial 
pursuits that which can be done just as well by the citizen as 
by the Government should not be absorbed by the Government. 
Just to the extent that the Government projects itself into the 
industrial field just to that extent does it limit the opportunity 
for its people. And if there would be justification for entering 
into any purely private industry there would be the same justi- 
fication for taking possession of all and conducting a purely 


Government; and if he: 


paternalistic Government, with one employer and hundreds of 
millions of dependents, hopeless; ambitionless. 

But while this may be true in respect to all of the ordinary 
industrial activities, there are certain lines of production which 
it seems to me should always be conducted, at least in part, by 
the Government. The Government must at every moment of its 
life be able to protect itself. It must have warships, guns, am- 
munition, armor plate, and those things which are the primary 
weapons of offense and defense. It ought to be able to secure 
these upon fair and reasonable terms. It ought not to be in a 
position whereby it can be held up by any private manufactur- 
ing establishment and exorbitant prices: charged. It is because 
of this that we have our Government shipyards, our arsenals, 
our navy yard for the manufacture of naval guns, and so forth. 
And the same reason, Mr. President, which would justify or 
render necessary the production of these instrumentalities of 
warfare by the Government would justify the manufacture of iis 
armor plate used on our war vessels. 

I go further than this, and assert that where the Government 
is the only consumer of an article of production the Govern- 
ment might well be the only producer of such article. The fact 
that the Government is the only purchaser limits the number of 
producers. And that makes combination against the Govern- 
ment not only extremely easy but quite natural. It would prob- 
ably haye been much better for the manufacturers of armor 
plate if they had left the matter in the first instance to 
the Government: itself. But it was the Government that in- 
duced them to invest about $80,000,000 so as to be able to 
furnish the Government its armor plate. From all the evidence 
produced I draw the conclusion that, measured by the invest- 
ment in plants and machinery, and the expense of maintaining 
such plants, the profits have scarcely justified the project. 

But we are met to-day with a condition rather than a theory. 
This is the condition: We now have armor-plate plants ready 
this minute to do business, and capable of producing 80.000 
tons of armor plate annually, which it would cost ta duplicate 
about $25,000,000. It would take from three to four years to 
build and equip a Government armor-plate plant. It would 
probably be five years before this plant would be turning out 
armor plate. This year we propose to, and undoubtedly will, vote 
for such increase in battleships and armored cruisers as will 
necessitate, according to program, 123,000 tons of armor plate. 
Now, we must buy this armor plate from the companies now in 
existence. The Government can not produce any part of. this 
plate. The particular exigency which calls for an abnormally 
larger output of armor plate will have passed before the Govern- 
ment can begin its operations. Now, let us look at this situa- 
tion squarely in the face. 

The bill introduced calls for an armor-plate plant capable of 
producing 20,000 tons per year. This 20,000 tons per year is 
settled upon in the belief that after the present. exigency has 
passed we may probably need that much per annum. And it is 
proposed that the Government shall produce all of the armor 
plate after about five years. But these 123,000 tons. must be 
purchased from these private companies, whose plants are to be 
made worthless by the act of the Government. at the expira- 
tion of five years. In other words, during these five years the 
capital invested purely in armor-plate factories and which can 
not be used, to any material extent, for any other purpose, will 
be destroyed by the act of the Government. : 

Now, what may we naturally expect from these private con- 
cerns? We can not get our armor plate anywhere else. We 
must pay their prices. Will they not charge us such prices for 
this plate as will not only afford them a good profit on their 
investment. but which will assist them to get back a goodly 
proportion of the capital which is destroyed by the act of the 
Government? I know one of the concerns, the smallest, and 
which will produce only a very small proportion of the amount 
required, authorizes the statement on the floor that it will not 
permit that fact to become a factor in fixing the prices which it 
will make to the Government. I believe that we will pay at 
least 50 per cent more for this 123,000 tons, of armor plate if 
this bill becomes a law than we would pay without it. Of all 
times this is the wrong time to change from private to Govern- 
ment production, and a bill designed to do all the manufac- 
turing, and not a fair proportion of it, as this bill proposes, is 
in my opinion the wrong kind of a bill. 

Now, I should like to see the Government put itself in a posi- 
tion where it can manufacture a portion of the armor plate it 
may need after its establishment shall be in working order. L 
am morally certain that it. would cost the Government very 
much more, considering capital invested and every other proper 
element, to manufacture its armor plate than it would cost the 


‘private concerns. I know that even though we should erect a 
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plant and keep it in operation these private plants could fur- 
nish at a reasonable profit armor plate cheaper than the Gov- 
ernment could manufacture it. And so long as they should do 
that I would purchase it from them, operating the Government 
establishment only slightly, if at all. We would thus prevent 
any combination against the Government and would secure our 
armor plate at lowest reasonable rates. 

With the present appropriation of $11,000,000, the Govern- 
ment will never build a plant that will be capable of producing 
20,000 tons per year. If it would cost private parties $25,000,000 
to duplicate their present structures, which are capable, in run- 
ning at their full capacity, of producing 30,000 tons per annum, 
it is folly to talk about $11,000,000 appropriated by the Govern- 
ment being sufficient to build a plant that will produce 20,000 
tons, remembering always that it costs the Government enor- 
mously more to build than it would cost a private individual. 

With the appropriation provided for in the bill I do not believe 
that we could erect a plant that would be capable of producing 
over 10,000 tons; but of course, Mr. President, it is not expected 
that this $11,000,000 will be anything but a starter. We will 
draw our plans for a plant to produce 20,000 tons per year, and 
then we will be compelled, probably, to vote $20,000,000 more 
for it before we get through. 

Now, what ought to be done under these circumstances is this: 
There ought to be a provision in the bill authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to negotiate with the present armor-plate 
manufacturers for the manufacture of this 123,000 tons of armor 
plate. And if the Secretary of the Navy can secure from these 
private concerns the manufactured armor plate for such a price 
as would be a reasonable return upon investment, including in 
the computation capital employed, deterioration, repairs, waste, 
and all other matters that enter into the question of cost, then 
he shall make a contract with them for the entire amount 
needed. If he fails to secure such a contract, he shall proceed 
with the construction of the Federal plant. 

The testimony shows that these plants have offered, if they 
can secure the entire contract, to produce these armor plates for 
$395 per ton. Now,. I do not know whether that is higher than 
it should be. If I were to base my judgment on what other 
nations are paying, I would think we were securing the product 
very cheap, indeed. <A table of prices paid in other countries 
shows that for turret armor the prices range from $729 down 
to $444 per ton; the United States, $496 per ton; that Krupp 
side armor ranges from $511 per ton to $368, the United States 
price being $425 per ton. Of course, I do not know just what 
the quality furnished to other Governments may be. It is 
claimed that our armor plate is superior to that of any other 
country, 

But those figures are not conclusive. It may be that notwith- 
standing the very much higher prices paid by the Governments 
of the Old World for their armor plate, the American manufac- 
turer can afford to furnish the Government with plate at rea- 
sonable profit much lower than he is now doing. 

But here, I understand, another proposition has been put up 
to the Government, and I have not the slightest doubt but that 
the proffer is in good faith, because the owner of these plants, 
which can be used for no other purpose than the manufacture of 
armor plate, would desire to keep the plants in operation at a 
very reasonable profit rather than have them idle and their 
capital invested charged to loss. I have no doubt but that the 
Government could enter into an agreement with any of these 
concerns; that if it would give them a profit, say, of 8 per cent 
in the production of armor plate, the company would allow the 
Government accountants and experts to scrutinize and pass 
upon every item of expense. 

So, Mr. President, whatever may have been the profits to man- 
ufacturers in the past, it is quite certain that the Government 
to-day is in a position to guard itself against extortionate 
charges and to secure its armor plate vastly cheaper than any 
other nation in the world and much cheaper than the Govern- 
ment could produce it. It is estimated that this armor plate 
can be produced to-day for $367.82 per ton. Suppose we should 
add § per cent to that for profit. That would make a cost of 
$397.24 per ton. These companies offer to produce it for $395 
per ton, or $2.24 lower than an 8 per cent profit. And this cost 
of $367.82 is based on running at two-thirds capacity. As a 
matter of fact, so far, the companies haye been able to run a 
little over half their capacity. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER, I ask for a yea-and-nay vote upon that 
amendment. 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll, 


Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). 
same announcement as on a previous roll call, I vote “nay.” 


Making the 


Mr. KERN (when his name was called). As announced be- 
fore, I have a general pair with the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. NELSON I. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Suirg] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Repeating 
the same announcement about the transfer of my pair, I vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement I did a little while ago, so that the pairs 
of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TownsenpD] and myself will 
stand paired with each other, I vote nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before as to my pair, if I were at liberty 
to vote, I should vote “yea,” and the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr, La Forrerre] would vote “nay.” I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 60, as follows: 


YEAS—25. 
Brandegee du Pont McLean Sutherland 
Burlei, Gallinger Oliver Townsend 
Catron Harding Page Wadsworth 
Clark, Wyo. Jones Penrose Weeks 
Colt Lippitt Sherman 
Curtis Tale Smith, Mich. 
Dillingham MeCumber Smoot 

NAYS—60, 
Ashurst Hughes Norris Simmons 
Bankhead Husting O'Gorman Smith, Ga. 
Beckham James Overman Smith, Md. 
Borah Johnson, Me Owen Smith, S. C. 
Broussard Johnson, 8. Dak. Phelan Sterling 
Chamberlain Kenyon Pittman Stone 
Chilton Kern Poindexter Swanson 
Clapp Lane Pomerene Thomas 
Culberson Lea, Tenn Ransdell Thompson 
Cummins Lee, Md Reed Tillman 
Gore Lewis Robinson Underwood 
Gronna Martin, Va. Saulsbury Vardaman 
Hardwick Martine, N. J. Shafroth Walsh 
Hitchcock Myers Sheppard Williams 
Hollis Newlands Shields Works 

NOT VOTING—10. 

Brady Fall La Follette Warren 
Bryan Fletcher Nelson 
Clarke, Ark. Gof Smith, Ariz 


So Mr. McCumser’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The SECRETARY. 
section : 

That expert chartered public accountants shall be employed to open 
a set of books, which shall exhibit every item of expense, direct and 
collateral, which may properly be charged against the preparation of 
the plans, the selection and purchase of a site, the construction and 
equipment of the proposed plant, and the cost per ton of the output for 
each month of the operation of the plant. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I hope there will be no ob- 
jection to that proposition. It is simply a bookkeeping one, to 
determine the cost of the construction of the plant and the 
manufacture of armor in the plant. 

I assume that there is an honest difference of opinion among 
Senators as to whether the Government should manufacture 
its own supplies of this kind or should purchase them from 
private manufacturers. I think here is an opportunity to de- 
termine absolutely whether the Government can manufacture 
as cheaply as it can buy in the market; and all that this sug- 
gestion I have made amounts to is that a set of books shall be 
kept which will furnish Congress with the absolute information 
as to the cost of the enterprise and the cost of the manufacture 
of armor. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, may I make an inquiry of 
the Senator? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. His amendment says “that expert char- 
tered public accountants ” shall be employed. The word “ char- 
3 means licensed by some State, does it not, under State 
laws? 

Mr. WEEKS. That is what I understand. 
the usual phraseology. 

Mr. PENROSE. I did not know whether it was or not. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the Navy Department at 
present, pursuant to law passed several years ago, keeps its own 
books. Every item of cost is included. I do not know to what 
extent this might change the entire keeping of books by the 
Navy Department. Senators will be able to ascertain the cost 
I hope the amendment will 


It is proposed to add the following as a new 


I think that is 


of this armor plant and its product. 
not be agreed to, 
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Mr. PEN ROSE. I suspect that is just what we want to 
avoid, so that the Government may have independent authority 
as to the expense of this enterprise, and not have the Navy 
Department keep its own accounts and do the work itself. 
-Certainly no legitimate enterprise can object to having en char- 
tered accountant keep books ‘and keep an account of N 
expenses. 

Mr. RESD. Mr. President, that is a remarkable 3 
to come from the lips of gentlemen who have been justifying 
these prirxate monopolies in refusing to tell the Government 
their costs or expenses. It appears that they are quite 
to protect the private institution from exposing its business to 
the world, but are very anxious that the Government shall do 
that which they say the private party should not be required 
to do. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, there has been no time when 
such chartered accountants would not have been welcomed into 
any of the armor plants affected by this bill. 

Mr. REED. ‘Why, Mr. President, the sworn’ testimony is to the. 
effect that these gentlemen refused to disclose their business 
except under a seal of confidence. 

Mr. PENROSE. They did object to giving it to a public com- 
mittee and having it spread broadcast throughout the.land, but 
they never objected to having a chartered accountant look 
through their books and report confidentially to the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

Mr. REED, But now the Senator would like to have it re- 
ported to Congress, which, of course, would be entirely con- 
fidential. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; and if the laxity of administration and 
the extravagance of the matter is such as to shock the American 
people I for one will endeavor to keep it as confidential as pos- 
eee the sake of the majority who are now putting through 
this bill. 

Mr. REED. To that end the Senator would have it reported 
to Congress and the country, of course. 

Mr. LIPPITT, Mr. President, I hope this amendment will 
prevail. I am sure the Members of the Senate can see a radical 
difference between a report that is made to the Congress of the 
United States about an industry in which all of the people are 
stockholders, because it is built and run with the money which 
is derived from the taxes they pay, and a private industry in 
which the general public are not stockholders, and whose reports 
properly are made to the people whose investments have built 
and run the establishment. 

But that is not the real reason why I should like to see this 
amendment added to the bill. I believe that if the Government 
of the United States is going into the construction and the 
operation of manufacturing plants of various kinds, it is of vital 
importance to us at the very beginning of that policy that some 
proper, scientific method should be established of informing the 
publie with regard to the benefit that acerues to them from such 
operations. 

The charge is continually being made that the information 
given of the operations of Government-owned plants is not com- 
‘plete and thorough. I am quite sure that the people who are in- 
trusted with the operation of those plants are always under a 
little inducement to make their reports as favorable as they can 
to the enterprises for which they are responsible. It is only 
‘human nature that they should. But in all properly run pri- 
vate enterprises of any considerable size to-day the policy of 
employing outside accountants to check the figures of the 
officers of those institutions is adopted. It is a revolution that 
has come about within the last few ‘years, within, perhaps, a 
dozen years, in the management of those establishments. It is 
very proper that the Government, in the management of similar 
establishments, should adopt the best precedents of business 
operations. 

I am not speaking about this amendment because it applies 
to this particular suggestion of an armor plant. I believe it 
should be applied generally to all departments of the Govern- 
ment; and I think very valuable information can be secured, 
and very great economy would result from it. It should be a 
policy of the Government with respect to all its manufacturing 
or businesslike operations. 

I am very strongly in favor of the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts as a general policy. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I should like to say, for the 
information of the Senator from Rhode Island and the Senate, 
that this is not without precedent in the American Government. 
A good many'years-ago I was chairman of a joint committee 
consisting of the members of the Senate’and House Committees 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. We hired’ two firms of char- 
tered accountants, the biggest we could get in the city of New 


offices in Australia and Canada and many 
and we put them on the Post Office Department. We expended 


York, who had records for investigating some of the public 
large corporations, 


many thousands of dollars—1 think fifty or seventy-five. thou- 
sand dollars—on the work, and acquired a vast amount of infor- 


mation Which has been from time to time embodied in legisla- 


tion in appropriation bills for the Post Office Department. The 
report made by those accountants is, I think, looked upon by 
everyone who has read it as of a monumental character. 

I entirely agree with the Senator from Rhode Island that it 


willing | would be well if this chartered-accountant proposition could be 


applied to other departments; but certainly when the Govern- 
ment is going into this unique program of industrial manufac- 


ture it is preeminently proper. 
WLANDS 


Mr. NE Mr. President, I favor the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Massachusetts. It is an amendment 
which, it seems to me, ought to be supported by any man who has 
experience in business or who is at all familiar with business 
matters. 

I have been connected with various enterprises during my 
lifetime, and I have always insisted upon the employment of 
chartered accountants with reference to such matters. These 
chartered accountants are professionals, without interest, with- 
out bias. They have their reputations to maintain, and they are 
noted for their exactness and for their integrity. I see no 


reason why the Government, when it enters upon ‘a business, 


should not pursue business methods. 

‘The argument that has been presented, that because the manu- 
facturers insist upon secrecy with reference to their costs and 
their processes the Government should pursue similar methods, 
has no weight with me. The Congress of the United’ States by 
this very proceeding is indicting the private manufacturers of 
the country for refusing to disclose these costs. Therefore 
when it proposes to enter upon this business it can not with con- 
sistency refuse to disclose to the people of the entire country, 
who are really conducting this business, the cost of its operation. 
And, in my judgment, it can: not refuse to permit the methods 
that are pursued by business men and corporations throughout 
the country to be put into force with a view to ascertaining 
such costs. 

I hope the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts will 
prevail. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I expect to vote for the pend- 
ing bill, but not on the ground of economy. Of course, the Gov- 
ernment should construct armor plate as cheaply as it can be 
reasonably done. I am voting as I expect to do upon principle. 
I'am not proposing to vote for the bill, because I believe that 
prices have been kept up by a monopoly. I do not know whether 
they have been or not. My own judgment is that the Govern- 
ment of the United States should manufacture not only its 
armor plate but the arms and munitions that are used, whether 
in offensive or defensive warfare. I believe that anything that 
is manufactured for the purpose of killing human beings should 
not be left to the speculation of profit on the part of individuals 
or corporations. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if I thought that all the infor- 
mation that is sought to be obtained by this amendment would 
not be obtained without it, and if the amendment were limited 


to the output of the factory instead of its construction as well, 


I would very gladly-support the amendment. In my judgment, 
it provides a different method of obtaining the cost than the 
Government would have already, and would necessarily put 
onto the Government a new bureau that would be entirely un- 


necessary, and would have a different law applied to this con- 


struction than applies to everything else that the Government 
constructs, and all other departments where it is using appro- 
priations of Congress for various purposes. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. This amendment provides that expert char- 
tered public accountants shall be employed. If the Government, 
under the civil-service. law or any other law, has in its employ 
now: accountants, bookkeepers, and a suflicient number of other 
employees to provide for obtaining the information that would 
be obtained through the operation of this amendment, it is un- 
necessary to duplicate it; and if you are going to add this to it 
vou will simply add, as I look at it, the necessary machinery 


that is provided here that perhaps the Government already lias. 


As far as the construction of the plant is concerned and the 
machinery that is purchased gut of this appropriation, the 
appropriation and the use of it and the vouchers for it Will, of 
themselves show, every penny what it was for and who got it. 
When the plant is completed and we go into the manufacture of 
armor plate, then we ought not to put upon this law a different 
system than we probably have in the various departments of the 
Government now. 
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T should like to get this information; and if the amendment 
simply said that it should be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Navy or some other official having charge of this expenditure 
to keep an accurate account of the cost of armor plate—although: |, 
I think it would be done anyway, without any. such amendment 
I would cheerfully vote for it myself. But it does not seem to 
me the proper thing to add on here a lot of machinery and create: 
neally a new bureau that will of itself be expensive, when prob- 
ably we are already properly equipped for doing all the work that 
would be done under this: amendment, 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield: to the Senator, if he desires to ask a 
question. 

Mr. WEEKS. I simply want to call attention to the fact that 
all that these expert publie accountants do is to. prepare a set of 
books: which would show these costs. 

Mr. NORRIS. If that be so, we ought not to have a different 


set of books or a different set of bookkeeping for this business | 
which the bill initiates ought to favor the examination of the 


than we have for any other. If the amendment simply pro- 
vided that the Secretary of the Navy should keep accurate ac- 
counts of the cost of the manufacture of armor plate, and report 
to Congress, then. certainly it could do no harm, and even though 
it would be-u duplicate law I would gladly support it. But I 
do not believe, us it stands now, it ought to be added to. the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr: President, it seems to me that this is a 
very proper amendment. In my judgment, if such a provision 
were arranged for all the departments we would run the Govern- 
ment about $1.00,000,000 a year cheaper than we are: running it 
now. There is no part of the Government that is quite so ex- 
pensive and extravagant as those departments which pass upon 
their own, accounts and which make their own reports. If we 


could have this arrangement so that there would be a checking | 
in. the proposition I think we would more than save the expense 


that the special accountant would cost. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I ask that the pro- | 


posed. amendment be again read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be again read. 

The Sscrerary. Add a new section to the bill as follows: 

Sree. 2. That expert, 
and collateral, which may properly be charged against. the 3 

truction and 
aay the Sa per ton of the output for 
the pi ant, 

Mr. SMITH o of Georgia, sie that mean that the accountants. 
are to continue to keep the books or to simply outline a plan by 
which the Treasury Department shall keep them? If it means 
that the expert accountants are to indicate the way in which the: 
books are to be kept and thereafter perhaps once a year the ac- 
countants shall have the privilege of exumining them and check- 
ing them up as is done in large business enterprises, I would 
very cordially vote for the amendment. 

Mr. WEEKS, Mr. President, this is simply a proposition to 
keep a set of books whieh will show every possible cost con- 
neeted with this enterprise. It has nothing whatever to do with 
the continuation, of the keeping of books er the auditing of 
books, I think it answers the Senator's desire exactly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is simply to open the books and 
not to continue to keep them, but to outline the plan in which 
the books shali be kept? 

Mr. WEEKS. That is it exactly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I am rather at a loss 
to understand whut rule the Senate is operating under, whether 
Senators are proceeding: without recognition or not, the Senator 
from Georgia having proceeded’ to address the Senate without 
having been recognized by the Chair after I was on my- feet. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I thought the Chair recognized me. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, why should there be 
any objection to an: amendment of this character? Certainly 
it is desirable and important that Congress should understand 
what the eost of this armor plate is to the Government. I ven- 
ture to say that there is not a department of the Government 
operated in such a way or its aceounts kept in such a way that 
anyone enn tell what the cost of operating that department: is. 
I know that is so with reference to the Post Office Department, 
No one ean tell anything about it: It is: reported sometimes that 
the Post: Office Department is making 510,000,000 a year over 
and above expenditures. It is again reported that the Post 
Office Department is losing money; and nobody can arrive at 
the exact facts. with reference to it, because the accounts are 
kept in such a way that it is impossible to do it. 

For example; the amount of salary paid to the Postmaster 
General, the amounts paid to the various general offices: of the: 
Post Office Department, are not kept in the: accounts: of that 
department, but they are kept in the Treasury Department; 
The salaries are paid out of the general fund. No account is 


kept, so far as the Post Office Department is concerned, with 


reference to the buildings which are erected in which the busi- 


ness of the Post Office Department is conducted; no account 
is kept of the upkeep. of those buildings, so that we know 


| absolutely nothing about these items. Certainly a method by 
which we will be able to determine accurately what the Gov- 
ernment- of the United States will be paying for its armor plate: 
will be of the utmost value and that is all the amendment seeks: 


to establish. 
Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I sincerely hope the amend-. 


ment will be adopted: Those of us who favor the Government 
manufacture of arms and munitions are constantly met with. 


this difficulty: When the Secretary of War or the Secretary 
of the Navy reports the cost of the articles which are now being 
made by the Government. it is said: that certain elements of cost 
have been: omitted, and: these reports. are. not received with that 
confidence. and conclusiveness which they ought to have. 

I therefore believe that those of us who favor the policy: 


accounts by those whose business; it is to ascertain the cost, in 
order that we may confidently rest upon the information we: 


‘receive respecting the cost of manufacture. 


Mr. NORRIS. I offer the following as a substitute for the 
amendment offered by. the Senator from Massachusetts. 
The VICK PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 


The Srecrerary.. In lieu of the words proposed. to be in- 
serted by the Senator from Massachusetts insert the following: 

The Secretary of the Navy shail an accurate and itemized 
account of the cost per ton of the product of such factory or- fac- 
tories and report the same to Congress in his annual report. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. WEEKS. I have. 

Mr. OLIVER. Is not that done already? 

Mr. WEEKS. That does not answer the purpose at all. 

Mr. PENROSE. It does not mean. anything: 

Mr. WEEKS. What is desirable is for us to know absolutely 
what this armor-making plant costs and how much it costs: to» 
make armor. How any one can object to that information being 
furnished the stockholders of the Government, who are the 


will be stated. 


American people, is something that I can not understand. 


There is nothing else in my amendment except a businesslike 
proposition. It seems to me that it should appeal to everyone. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, the difficulty about the propo- 
sition of the Senator from Massachusetts lies, as I understand it, 
in the fact that it clothes the accountant with the power to say- 
what is and what is not cost. One of the great controversies 
now raging with reference to production of various articles by 
various departments of the Government is over what shall be 
charged to- the particular article that is produced. I listened 
to an argument one day in a learned body where it was 
demonstrated absolutely in that case that an article which 
might be purchased in the market for $85 cost something like 
$3,500. That resulted from a difference in the charge of the 
overhead expenses of the article which was produced. 

We are not going to settle that controvery by a public ac- 
countant who: does not know anything about what constitutes 
cost, You can hire a man to-open a set of books, but here you 
propose to clothe him with authority to fix costs. I would wel- 
come the opportunity, as the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cum- 
MINS] says, to have it established onee for all whether or not a 
plant of this kind can be-operated by the Government on some- 
thing like the basis: that it has heretofore been: operated on in 
private hands. But there art difficulties: about bringing about 
a comparison that are insuperable it seems to me. The private 
corporations have- their own difficulties with reference to what 
should or should not be charged to overhead charges. 

Reference has been made in the debate here to-day about 
great bonuses. paid to certain employees of the corporation, and 
the salaries that are paid to the president and vice president 
and secretary, and the question has been raised’ whether or not 
they should be properly charged up to the armor plnte or 
charged up to: generosity on the part of the controlling officers 
of the corporation. That is a debatable question. 

The question immediately arises whether or not the salaries 
of officers who hitherto have been engaged in the operation of 
inspecting armor plate is to be charged now as a part of th: 
costs. If those are charged as part of the cost, then the salaries 
that they receive now comes off the cost of some other govern- 
mental department, because you can not charge an officer’s 
salary to two departments. If Congress is going into this mat- 
ter it should decide this question for itself, and it does not 
seem to me a proper place to do a thing of that kind in the 
closing hours of the debate on the. floor of the Senate under 


the five-minute rule, I am not prepared to pass upon it. 
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I listened twice to the reading of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Massachusetts and I find myself unable to 
altogether grasp or visualize what it will bring about. The 
Senatcr from Massachusetts knows a good deal more about the 
language he has employed than I ever hope to learn. I do not 
want this plant to go into operation handicapped by an arti- 
ficial system of cost which is going to make the armor appear 
a good deal dearer than it really is, and then have a report to 
this body of this accountant or an unfriendly official of some 
sort cited to us on every occasion when we attempt to have 
the Government engage in what we regard as a proper govern- 
mental activity. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the committee has no desire 
not to let Congress by proper legislation obtain all the infor- 
mation necessary that is just and fair, without entirely dis- 
placing the entire bookkeeping system that might exist in the 
Navy Department. It has no objection whatever to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nebraska. That provides 
what? That the Secretary of the Navy shall furnish Congress 
an itemized account and a full statement of every item of the 
cost of production in the question of armor. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, it directs 
that to be done, and we shall have a report here itemizing the 
cost in every respect. If that is not satisfactory to Congress 
when the report comes in, Congress has power to employ a 
chartered accountant. Congress has power to appoint experts. 
Congress has power to summon him before a committee and 
ascertain whether he has given an accurate account. 

This proposes to start in the Navy Department an entirely 
new set of bookkeeping. There is no item of expenditure that 
is not passed on by the Comptroller of the Treasury on vouch- 
ers from the Navy Department. They have a complete set of 
books that shows every item of cost. If there is a dispute and 
the Senator wants to know the cost every item of it is given, 
and then he can determine it for himself. 

If the Senator from Idaho desires to interrupt me I shall be 
glad to yield to him. 

Mr. BORAH. I was simply going to say that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] does not add 
anything to the situation, because we can call for information. 
That is provided for without any amendment. 

Mr. SWANSON. But it directs him to report to Congress. 

Mr. BORAH. We can direct him. 

Mr. SWANSON. It directs him when he inakes a report to 
start with the books at the beginning, so that when he makes re- 
port to Congress we can have a full, accurate, and complete 
statement of whatever items enter into the cost of the armor. 
If Congress is not satisfied with that, it has full opportunity 
to employ expert accountants, and then to summon them before 
Congress to ascertain whether their account is accurate or not. 

It seems to me the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska is all that can be expected, and we will get all the 
information we desire without entirely changing the system of 
bookkeeping in the Navy Department. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I am in favor of the ponding 
measure, and I would not vote for any amendment that, in my 
opinion, would jeopardize the bill, but I can not see that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts would 
in any way embarrass or endanger the measure. 

It is true, Mr. President, that it is difficult to say what the cost 
of armor plate will be. The senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Penrose] well illustrated that. He said the Government of 
the United States would still have to buy its material from the 
steel plant, and that is true; and the cost of steel ingots and 
other material entering into the manufacture of armor plate 
would, of course, be factors in determining the price of armor. 

Mr. President, I am in favor of the bill because I believe the 
American people are in favor of it. I believe the American 
people are in favor of the Government of the United States manu- 
facturing not only armor plate but all munitions of war, as the 
Senator from California so well said. But we are taking the 
people’s money to build these armor factories. The people of 
the country are the stockholders, and they have a right to know 
what it is going to cost. 

I am one who will be numbered among those Senators who 
will be held responsible for this legislation, because I intend to 
vote for the bill. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I want to vote for the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts, because I be- 
lieve the public has a right to know what the officials of the 
Government are doing, and for what purpose and how the money 
is being expended. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr, President, I shall occupy the floor for just one 
minute. Every man who has passed through the experience of 


manufacturing knows that it is quite easy to keep your books so 
that you can make yourself appear rich or appear poor. You 
can make the cost of the article that you are manufacturing 
seem small or large. It depends always on how you separate 
the running expenses. 

It seems to me if we are going to undertake this expense at 
all, we ought at the very beginning to have chartered account- 
ants and we ought to have a system that will enable us to detect 
at once whether the department is trying to make the expense 
of armor more or less than it ought to be. 

I certainly believe that the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachusetts ought to prevail if we are going to act in a busi- 
nesslike way in regard to the measure, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is uncertain, but will 
leave it to the Senator from Nebraska whether he has already 
spoken. 

Mr. NORRIS. Not on my amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska will 


proceed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the object of the amendment, as 
explained by the Senator from Massachusetts and those who 
favor the amendment, is to ascertain the cost of armor plate. 
That is the object of the substitute I have offered. They would 
probably either one accomplish the same purpose if it would 
net be already accomplished without the adoption of either one. 
The difference is that the amendment of the Senator from Mussa- 
chusetts will engraft upon the Government practically a new 
bureau. It will make it necessary to go out and employ a public 
chartered, licensed accountant, and it will probably result in the 
adoption of a new system of bookkeeping for this one particular 
business different from every other public business. 

If the Secretary carries out in good faith the substitute that 
I have offered, it will be necessary for him to do whatever is 
requisite to get the actual cost of every item that enters into 
the construction of armor plate. That is all we want, that is 
all we ought to want, and that is all we can get under any 
amendment; but he will de that through the instrumentalities 
of his office as they exist now, without a new bureau and without 
ndditional expense. 

If we want the Government to make armor plate, we are alt 
interested in having it made just as cheaply as it can be dote. 
Therefore it seems to me we ought to pause now before in- 
grafting upon the bill something which we all know will neces- 
sarily bring expense and add to the cost of armor plate. 

It has been well stated by some Senator here in the course of 
the debate this afternoon that there is always a great difference 
of opinion as to what should be included as a matter of cost. 
That difference may exist, no matter what system we adopt. 
We have the power when the report comes in, if we are not 
satisfied with the items, to appoint a committee of this body 
to investigate and to employ experts, if we desire to do so, to 
examine the figures; but we have been arguing this bill all the 
way through, for instance, on the theory that it costs the Gov- 
ernment for armor plate only what we actually pay to those who 
manufacture the armor plate, yet it has developed that every 
piece of armor plate that-has ever been made has been inspected 
by Government inspectors, the expense for whom is not included 
in the cost. 

It will probably develop, when we go into the manufacture of 
armor plate, that similar occurrences may take place. For in- 
stance, if we buy of the steel company to-day a ton of armor 
plate that we have inspected, we ordinarily speak of its cost 
at the appropriation price—what we have paid to the men who 
make it—but, as a matter of fact, we have our experts, em- 
ployees of the Government, who are devoting all their time 
to the inspection of armor plate as it is made, and who watch it 
through every process of manufacture. The expense for that 
could properly be added to the cost, perhaps. When the Sec- 
retary brings in his itemized account—and if the substitute 
which I have offered should be adopted, the Secretary will have 
to itemize the account—we shall know upon its face what each 
charge is for; and if there is anything that is not plain, we shall 
have our remedy. 

It would be the same if the other method were adopted and 
the itemized expenditures come in, except that it would cost us 
more to get the information. Believing in the manufacture of 
armor plate by the Government, I want it manufactured as 
cheaply as it can be done, and we all do so, whether we are 
in favor of going into the business in a governmental way or 
not. Therefore, it seems to me, if we are going to get the 
same information, that we ought to cut out the unnecessary 
expense and not adopt the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Wrexs], but should adopt the sub- 
stitute, which will bring the same information. 
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Mr. VARDAMAN and others. Question ! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] to the 
aera proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 

VEEKS]. 

Mr. PENROSE and Mr. VARDAMAN called for the yeas and 
nays, and they were ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called), Making the 
same announcement which I did on the former ballot, I vote 


“ae ea.” 
Mr. KERN (when kis name was called). Announcing my pair 
On this 


and its transfer as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee (when his name was called). 
vote I have a pair with the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Burteiu]. If he were present and I were at liberty to vote, 
I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same statement that I did upon the preceding vote, I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCus- 


BEN], who has been obliged to leave the Chamber. I therefore 
withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote I should vote 


Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as I did on the former roll call, I vote 

yea. * 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Again announc- 
ing my pair with the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FoLLETTE], I desire to say that, if present, he would vote “ yea,” 
and I should vote nay ” if I were at liberty to vote. 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 47, nays 33, as follows: 


YEAS—47, 
Ashurst Johnson, Me. Owen Simmons 
Bankbead Johnson, S. Dak, Phelan Smith, Md 

ham Kern Pittman Smith, S. C. 
Broussard Lane Poindexter Stone 
Chamberlain Lee, Md. Pomerene Swanson 
Chilton Lewis Ransdell ‘Thompson 
Culberson Martin, Va. Reed Tillman 
Hitchcock Martine, N. J Robinson Underwood 
Hollis Myers Saulsbury Vardaman 
Hughes Norris Shafroth Walsh 
Husting O'Gorman Sheppard Williams 
ames Overman Shields 

NAYS—33. 
Borah du Pont MeLean Sterling 
Brandegee Gallinger Newlands Sutherland 
Cai Gronna Oliver Townsend 
Clapp Hardin. Page Wadsworth 
Clark, Wyo. Hardwick Penrose Weeks 
Colt Jones Sherman Works 
Cummins Kenyon Smith, Ga. 
Curtis Lippitt Smith, Mich. 
Dillingham Smoot 

NOT VOTING—15. 8 

tet Fall La Follette Smith, Ariz, 
Bry Fletcher Lea, Tenn. Thomas 
Burleigh Goff McCumber Warren 
Clarke, Ark, Gore Nelson 


So the substitute of Mr. Norris for the amendment of Mr. 
WEEKs was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there further amendments? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, the vote which has just been 
taken resulted, as I understand, in the substitution of the 
nmendment of the Senator from Nebraska for the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts? I understand the ques- 
tion of the adoption of the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Massachusetts still has to be voted on by the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What question? 

Mr. LIPPITT. The amendment as amended has still to be 
acted on by the Senate, as I understand. 

Mr. LODGE. The amendment to the bill has not yet been 
acted upon. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Was it an amendment or a substitute? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was proposed as a substitute. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Then, it takes the place of the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It takes the place of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Then, is not the question on the amendment? 
The amendment to the bill has not yet been voted on, as I under- 
stand. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Of course, it has not yet been 
voted on. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I ask to have the amendment, as it is now 
before the Senate, read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment. 


The Secretary read as follows: 


Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Navy shall keep accurate and itemized 
aecount of the cost per ton of the 8 of such 8 or factories 
and report the same to Congress in bi is annual report. 

Mr, LIPPITT. Mr. President, while I was very much in favor 
of the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WEEKS], I see no benefit to be derived from adding to the bill 
that amendment as it now stands. The method of arriving at 
the cost of producing the armor suggested by the Senator from 
Massachusetts was an efficient, businesslike one, while the 
method now proposed by the amendment of the Senator from 
Nebraska is flabby and meaningless. It simply provides that 
the Secretary of the Navy, under watch of himself, is to furnish 
to the public the information which in the ordinary course of 
the performance of the duties of his department he is now 
under obligation to furnish. I am very sorry that the Senators 
responsible for this measure, who for the last two weeks have 
been condemning the armor-plate manufacturers of this country 
for refusal to make public the details of their business, and have 
been complaining that they refused to present the information 
to the Congress in a proper and businesslike form should now, 
by the adoption of this substitute, nullify the proposition of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, and go on record here as being will- 
ing to start the Government manufacture of armor under ex- 
actly the same conditions as to the publication of information 
which they have for weeks been condemning on the part of the 
armor-plate manufacturers of this country. It is a most incon- 
sistent and unbusinesslike proceeding, and I venture to say it 
will come back to plague them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have taken no part in 
this rather long and interesting debate, but I will avail myself 
of the five minutes accorded to me to say that my views on 
the question of Government ownership are so well known that 
I will not take any time either to repeat or to elaborate them, 
beyond saying that, if the Government invades the domain of 
private enterprise in the matter of manufacturing armor plate, 
there is no reason why the Government shall not enlarge its 
activities and engage in other business enterprises, private as 
well as public. This is the adoption of a policy which, in my 
judgment, will halt individual enterprise, paralyze individual 
energy, discourage individual capital, and relegate our people to 
the tender mercies of governmental activity and governmental 
control. It is a dangerous experiment from every point of view. 

Mr. President, I have heard lurid denunciations of men who 
are captains of industry, and I have listened time and time 
again to a denunciation of Mr. Schwab because of the fact that 
in the long ago he was penalized because some material which 
he furnished to the Government was not up to standard. Why, 
Mr. President, if that incident, which has long ago passed out 
of sight, is an indictment against the men who are manufactur- 
ing armor plate for this Government, we might just as well 
cite as an indictment of the Engineer Corps of the Army the 
ease of Capt. Oberlin Carter, who, while an officer of the Army, 
expending the money of the Government, defrauded the Gov- 
ernment and robbed it of hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
for which he was imprisoned in a penitentiary of the United 
States. It is not a sufficient argument to say that if one man 
has done wrong the men whom he represents or the class to 
which he belongs should be denominated, as they have been in 
this debate, as robbers and men unworthy of the confidence of 
the American people. 

Mr. President, the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Trur- 
AN] on the Sth day of February reported the bill which is now 
under consideration. Eight days later the Senator from South 
Carolina, to show how tenderly he feels toward the men who are 
engaged in these enterprises and who are manufacturing armor, 
introduced a bill, Senate bill 4493, in which it is provided that 
the Government may summarily take possession of any one of 
those plants, and then the Government, instead of paying the 
price of those plants, shall compel these men to go to the Court 
of Claims to establish the fact that the Government is indebted 
to them. After the plant has been seized and the Government 
has taken possession of it, then it is provided that its owners 
may bring suit in the Court of Claims of the United States and 
recover such compensation as may be legally and justly due to 
said companies, or either of them, and said Court of Claims shall 
hear and determine such suit as other suits against the United 
States are heard and determined. 

And then, Mr. President, it is provided that if the Court of 
Claims finds the sum for which the Government ought to be held 
responsible, those whose property has been taken may come to 
Congress and ask us to make an appropriation to compensate 
them. It is a most remarkable bill, and it shows, Mr. President, 
the animus which has governed those who are advocating the 
measure which is now under consideration, 
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Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, I 
want to say that before that could be done they would have to 
get the consent of the State of Pennsylvania, and that would 
give them some little trouble. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think so. 

Mr. President, I assume that this bill is to pass the Senate, 
but I have confidence to believe that it may be halted elsewhere. 
It will pass this body because the President of the United States 
has ordained that it shall pass; it will pass this body because the 
Democratic majority has so ordered; and the minority is power- 
less to prevent it. 

The legislation is a part of the Democratic policy that has 
already alarmed the business interests of the country, and will 
doubtless continue until after the next national election, when 
the party of conservatism and sound economic views will be 
restored to power. Until then we must content ourselves with 
“watchful waiting,” and struggle along as best we can under 
the burden of bad legislation, such as we are now considering. 

Mr. President, I was astounded that the majority of this 
body did not accept the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS]. During the hearings the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], who has taken so active a part 
in this controversy, asked Mr. Grace, president of the Bethle- 
hem Co., this question: 

Haye you any objection to having a public accountant going ng Nt 
your books, and thus enabling this committee to see what your books 
show as to the cost of armor plate from 1887 to the present time? 

Mr. Grace. I have no objection to a public accountant, properly 
authorized, and in whom we would both have confidence, being allowed 
to go over the situation. 

And yet the Senator from Virginia yoted against the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts ! 

The VICE PRESIDENT rapped with his gavel. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am glad I got that in before my five 
minutes expired. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair gave the Senator a half 
minute extra. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, it is very evident, 
of course, that this bill is going to pass. Since I have been 
a Member of Congress I have at times felt that the Government 
would be justified in making its own armor plate, opposed as 
I am to the Government entering the field of individual -enter- 
prize. I do not, however, believe that this is the time to 
experiment in that direction, burdened as we are with taxation 
and Treasury deficits. I think that if we are in danger, as the 
President intimates, it would be very shortsighted indeed to 
weaken our arm by damming up the ordinary sources of supply 
and crippling our supply of armor plate for immediate use. 

I do not know how many Senators are familiar with the fact 
that we have now in process of construction in the navy yards 
of this country a program aggregating nearly $200,000,000. 
The President, in his recent trip through the West, stated that 
we are in great danger, and that he will not be responsible for 
what a day may bring forth. Yet, Mr. President, so far as my 
information goes, the navy yards are proceeding in the same 
leisurely way to complete work authorized years ago, when if 
an emergency exists they could easily double the productive 
capacity of our yards. Indeed, this administration has signal- 
ized its entry into international complications by selling two 
of our ships of war to foreign Governments for approximately 
the amount which it is now proposed to invest in an armor- 
plate factory. 

I can not conceive it to be the part of prudence for us now 
to undertake to make an appropriation for a Government 
armor-plate plant which will be of no avail to the American 
people for three or four years at least. If we are in danger 
and it is threatening, we should buy our armor plate from any 
source which will give us an appropriate and speedy supply, 
and not enter upon a plan at such a juncture which will have 
a strong tendency to curtail the supply and expose us to 
danger. 

So far as my information goes, present prices are not ex- 
orbitant. They are at least lower, much lower, than those 
afforded to the people of other lands, and the proposition of 
one of the big companies to make our armor plate this year 
on a basis which shall include only a fair return upon actual 
cost seems to me to invite the serious consideration of the 
Senate. 

I do not understand how we can be in great danger and yet 
give out contracts for the completion of our ships of war two 
and three years hence and start an ambitious program of sup- 
plying our own armor plate which will not become effective 
until all present danger is past. 

I know it is perfectly fruitless for me to undertake to ar- 
rest the Senate in its p to try out this experiment, costly 
and immature as it is. It is an old plan. It is not new, We 


have all been familiar with it for years; and perhaps there may 
be some wisdom in it, but for present purposes it is far from 
wise, when our Treasury is so depleted that we must resort 
to extraordinary taxation to meet the ordinary expenses of the 
Government, and yet we now propose to put $11,000,000 into a 
plant which will not be available for at least three or four 
years. So far as I am concerned this does not appeal to me 
as a necessary part of your ambitious program of immediata 
preparedness. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, we have been regaled very 
much this afternoon by the lamentations of Senators upon the 
other side. When it was apparent a year or two ago thut the 
Republican Party was, as we thought, on its deathbed, it re- 
pented, or said it did; but, like most deathbed repentances, 
when a recovery was had it resumed its old, sinful ways; and 
here to-day we find eminent Republicans, who are considered to 
be presidential timber, standing on the floor of the Senate of 
the United States openly and defiantly championing the cause 
of the most odious monopoly that ever disgraced the United 
States. This deathbed repentance of the Republican Varty 
proves to be just like most other deathbed repentances. If it 
recovers, the repentance “ does not go.” 

Odious monopoly? Mr. President, in 1913 the representatives 
of the three companies manufacturing armor plate came to 
Washington, registered at the same hotel, held conferences, 
and Sibmitted bids for armor plate for the battleship Penusyl- 
vania, and when the bids were opened they did not vary a 
single dollar. All three were identical, and were $34 a ton 
higher than any bids eyer before submitted. 

It is suggested that this is because of “scientific cost ne- 
counting.” 

Patriotism? Why, the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopcr] yesterday in his speech said: “ Of course, 
we can not buy armor plate from Japan or other countries, 
because their patriotism would prevent them from selling it to 
us.“ I am giving the substance only of the Senator's state- 
ment. How about the patriotism of the armor-plate makers 
here in our country? Mr. President, while we are talking of 
patriotism let us not forget that in 1894 the Bethlehem Co. 
sold armor plate to Russia at $249 a ton, and at the same time 
it was under a contract, made in 1893, to sell armor plate to 
our Government at $616.14 a ton. In 1911 this same company 
sold armor plate to Italy at $395 a ton and were charging the 
United States $420 per ton. Later this company sold it to 
Japan for $406.35 a ton as against $504 a ton to this country. 

Yes, Mr. President—patricts !—p-a-y-t-r-i-o-t-s instead 
p-a-t-r-i-o-t-s! [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, I have not 
taken up any time in this discussion, believing it wise to leave 
it to the older heads; but it has not been because I have not 
been deeply interested. I believe in the Government ownership 
of any or all factories producing munitions of war if it so de- 
sires; and I do not believe that under this bill the factories 
now operating would lose any money that they should justly 
have, because I believe that satisfactory arrangements would 
be made under this bill whereby their factories, or some of 
them, might be purchased. Occasions might arise, Mr. Presi- 
dent, when we would have use for much more of the armor-plate 
product than we can manufacture at this time or some future 
time, and any delay in the passage of the bill under considera- 
tion might defeat its real object. As for myself, I think con- 
ditions might arise when we might all conclude that the invest- 
ment was a good one, if we never did anything more than to 
store away a good supply of this and other war munitions for 
the future; and I shall certainly vote for this bill, believing that 
Iam doing my duty to my convictions and our Government. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, the conditions of the 
armor-plate industry are such, in my judgment, as to require 
the construction of an armor plant by the Government unless 
a reasonable price can be assured. The existence of three 
organizations which have the exclusive manufacture of armor 
plate indicates that at any time they can, by a combination or 
understanding, fix the price, and we all feel assured that in the 
past the price has been too high. 

I have also thought it might be well to have an armor plant, 
as my colleague has suggested, as a reserve against conditions 
of emergency in the future; but I was unwilling to cast my vote 
for an armor plant until every assurance of a reasonable price 
was hopeless. I offered an amendment to this bill providing 
that if within 60 days after the passage of this act the Secre- 
tary of the Navy should be able to make a contract for five 
years for all the Government requirements at the price of $280 
per ton, then the purchase or construction of a plant by the 
Government should not be undertaken. I regret that that 
amendment. was not adopted. I assume that it was not adopted 
because the Senators on this side of the Chamber thought that 
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the price was too high and the Senators on the other side of 
the Chamber thought it was too low. I fixed that price after 
surveying the various prices that had been charged by these 
organizations, running from over $500 per ton down to about 
$346, and upon the statement of the committee that the cost as 
ascertained by the committee was about $252 per ton, and the 
admission, as I understand, of the corporations interested in 
this manufacture that that was within 10 per cent of the cost. 
I therefore added 10 per cent to the $250 and made the price 
about $280 per ton. 

I regret that that amendment was not agreed to. I also 
regret that the amendment offered by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Werks] was not agreed to. It seemed to me only 
reasonable and proper that the method of ascertaining the cost 
suggested by this committee to the manufacturers should be 
adopted by the Government itself and that the well-known and 
established practice of opening up books of cost to the action 
of expert accountants should be followed by the Government, as 
it has been by almost all business enterprises. 

Notwithstanding the failure of these amendments, I feel that 
the condition of the industry is such as to require the construc- 
tion of a Government plant, for the reason that I have given, 
and I shall vote for it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, and 
was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is, Shall the bill 
pass? 

Mr. LODGE. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement that I made on a former ballot as to my 
pair and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr, KERN (when his name was called). 
pair and its transfer as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee (when his name was called). Again 
announcing my pair with the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
BurteicH] I withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Repeat- 
ing the announcement I made on the former roll calls, I vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). On account of 
the absence of my pair, I withhold my vote. If I were at lib- 
. erty to vote, I would vote“ yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). Announcing 
the same pair and transfer as already announced, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). To make the 
Recoxn clear, I desire to announce that I have a pair with the 
junior Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan], and the senior Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. Tiaan] has a pair with the 
junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. We have 
transferred those pairs, so that the Senator from South Caro- 
Jina and I can vote. I vote“ nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). On this meas- 
ure I am paired with the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La FoLLETTE], who, if here, would vote “yea.” If I were at lib- 
erty to vote, I would vote.“ nay.” 

Mr. KERN, I desire to announce again the absence of the 
senior Senator from Florida [Mr. Fretcuer]. He is paired 
with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy]. If the 
Senater from Florida were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 58, nays 23, as follows: 


Announcing my 


YEAS—58. $ 
Ashurst Hughes O'Gorman Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Husting Overman Smith, Md. 
Beckbam James en Smith, S. C. 
Borah Johnson, Me. Phelan Sterling 
Broussard Johnson, S. Dak. Pittman Stone 
Chamberlain Kenyon Poindexter Swanson 
Chilton Kern Pomerene Thompson 
Clapp Lane Ransdell Tillman 
Culberson „Md. Reed Underwood 
Cummins Lewis Robinson Vardaman 
Gore fartin, Va. Saulsbury Walsh 
Gronna artine, N. J. Shafroth Williams 
Hardwick Myers Sheppard Works 
Hitchcock Newlands Shields 
Hollis Norris Simmons 

NAYS—23. 
Rrandegee du Pont McLean Smoot 
Catron Gallin Oliver Sutherland 
Clark, Wyo. Harding age Townsend 
Colt ones Penrose Wadsworth 
Curtis Lippitt Sherman Weeks 
Dillingham Lodge Smith, Mich, 


NOT VOTING—14, 


Brady Fall Lea, Teun. Thomas 
Bryan Fletcher McCumber Warren 
Burleigh Gof Nelson 

Clarke, Ark. La Follette Smith, Ariz. 


So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Tmrixan, the title was amended so as to 
read: “A bill to erect or purchase, or both, a factory for the 
manufacture of armor.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 65. An act to ratify, approve, and confirm an act duly 
enacted by the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii relating 
to certain gas, electric light and power, telephone, railroad, and 
street railway companies and franchises in the Territory of 
Hawaii, and amending the laws relating thereto; and 

H. R. 3042. An act to ratify, approve, and confirm sections 1, 
2, and 8 of an act duly enacted by the Legislature of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii relating to the board of harbor commissioners 
of the Territory, as herein amended, and amending the laws 
relating thereto. 

COMMITTEE SERVICE. 


On motion of Mr. O’'Goraran, it was 


Ordered, That Mr. KERN, a Senator from Indiana, be appointed to fill 
the vacancy in the membership of the Committee on Finance caused by 
the death of Mr. SHIVELY. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICES AND POST ROADS. 


Mr. LEA of Tennessee, from the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was re- 
ferred Senate resolution 123, submitted by Mr. BANKHEAD on 
the 9th instant, reported it without amendment, and it was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent and agreed to as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, or any 
subcommittee thereof, be authorized during the Sixty-fourth Congress to 
send for books and papers, to administer oaths, and to employ a stenog- 
rapher at a price not to exceed $1 per printed page to Ae gr such hear- 
ings as may be had in connection with any subject whic! ran be pend- 
ing before the said committee; that the committee may sit during the 
sessions or recesses of the Senate; and the expense thereof shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the Senate, 

Mr. TILLMAN. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 o’clock and 2 minutes 
p. m., Tuesday, March 21, 1916) the Senate adjourned until 
to-morrow, Wednesday, March 22, 1916, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, March 21, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou who hast been our refuge and our strength, a very 
present help in trouble, from the beginning of our national life 
down to the present hour, be Thou still our strength, our sup- 
port, our guide. The sky is overcast with dark and ominous 
clouds, the atmosphere is charged with electric currents which 
threaten to break in thunderbolts upon us. Except the Lord 
build the house, they labor in vain that build it; except the 
Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but in vain.” Help 
us to realize, therefore, that if our work lives and bears accept- 
able fruit, it must be in accordance with the laws which Thou 
hast established. Inspire us with wisdom, courage, fortitude, 
that we may be actuated by the highest and purest motives, 
assured that Thy benediction shall follow us as a people ever- 
more. For Thou art the God of peace and of power, of wisdom 
and justice, of liberty and righteousness. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


On motion of Mr. Hay, the House resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the 
efficiency of the Military Establishment of the United States, 
with Mr. GARRETT in the chair. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN Does the gentleman desire to withdraw the 


amendment which was pending last evening? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I did not understand that there was any 
amendment pending last evening. We adopted part of the 
amendment which was pending, and this is a new amendment 
which is offered. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the other will be with- 
drawn, and the Clerk will report the new amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. AntHoNy: Insert after the word “ relieved,” in 
lines 13 and 14, page 25, the following: : 

“The lieutenant colonel and three majors of said r ent shall be 
e from the senior captains in regimental of the Porto 
Rico regiment mentioned in the act of March ms 1915, and captains of 
the Porto Rico regiment mentioned in said a shali also be eligible 
to such detached service, transfer, or assignment to duty with other 
organizations as may be approved by the Secretary of War.” 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman explain that in just a 
word? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I will say for the benefit of 
the House that this amendment makes no vital change in the 
intent of the provision in the bill, except that it gives authority 
to the Secretary of War to transfer certain officers of that regi- 
ment to duty with other organizations. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman means to other regiments in 
our continental Army? 

Mr. ANTHONY. In the balance of the Army, or makes them 
eligible for special detail. We tried last year to so provide for 
them by special legislation, but the Judge Advocate General 
ruled that under the language of the legislation he would be 
unable to do that, and this is an effort to confer that authority. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. It has been some time since I have given 
special attention to the status of that Porto Rican regiment. 
What about the subordinate officers below the rank of captain? 
How are they appointed? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is the intent of the language of the bill 
to withdraw the lieutenant colonel and the two majors who are 
detailed there from the Regular Establishment and to allow 
those places to be filled by promotions 

Mr. SLAYDEN. From the natives? 

Mr. ANTHONY. From the regimental captains. That in 
turn will promote the Porto Ricans from the lower ranks, from 
lieutenants to captains, the places made vacant by promoting 
some of these American officers to the positions of major and 
lieutenant colonel. And ultimately the Porto Rican officers 
would also be promoted to be field officers. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. As the gentleman's party believes in equality 
and fraternity, why not give those higher places to natives? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will say to the gentleman that the para- 
graph we struck out last night would have done that at once. 
It was a paragraph that I offered in committee, but I found on 
looking at it further that it would have permitted an officer 
recently promoted from lieutenant to captain to be immediately 
jumped to lieutenant colonel, and that was thought to be rather 
too sudden promotion and would deprive some of the present 
officers of an opportunity for advancement they have earned by 
long service. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Rapid promotion is not thought to be ex- 
traordinary or revolutionary in other branches of the service, 
is it? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It would be a little radical in this instance, 
in my opinion. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. But not objectionable to the beneficiaries. 

Mr. MANN. May we have the amendment reported again? 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment will be 
again reported. 

The amendment was again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas. ; 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. TOWNER: Page 25, line 22, after the word “age,” 
ink haf — Tadlelong py RE regiment, with organization as pre 
scribed in section 6 of this act, and subject to the provisions of nee: 
tions 11 and 12 of this act regarding the officers of said regiment, shall 
be enlisted and enrolled under the general provisions of this act from 
among the citizens of Porto Rico for service in the Canal Zone or else- 
where as directed by the President.” 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, this is a proposition to add 
one regiment, to be recruited from the citizens of Porto Rico, 
to the additions to the Army provided in this bill. 

We have had in Porto Rico for quite a number of years a 
regiment consisting of two battalions. They have rendered 
effective service and have repeatedly received the commenda- 
tions of the War Department and the Bureau of Insular Affairs. 
Under the terms of this bill this regiment is increased to full 
three battalion strength, so that there is a small increase pro- 
vided for in this bill in the Porto Rican force. However, it is 
understood and expected that this regiment shall remain sta- 


tioned in Porto Rico. It is, in fact, a garrison regiment for 

that island. The proposition contained in this amendment of 

mine is to recruit from Porto Ricans an entire regiment, with 

the full organization, such as is provided in this bill, for service 

AR the Canal Zone or elsewhere, as may be directed by the Presi- 
ent. 

It is the testimony of all of the Army officers that Porto 
Ricans are perhaps more easily enlisted than any other body of 
men subject to American jurisdiction. Porto Rico is a small 
island. It has a very congested population. It is smaller in 
area than the State of Connecticut, but it has a population of 
more than 1,250,000 people. The island is poor. The people 
there very readily enlist. They make good soldiers, as the testi- 
mony shows. It would be a benefit to them, with their congested 
population, to allow their citizens to enlist in a regiment in the 
United States Army. 

They would be peculiarly qualified for service in the Canal 
Zone or elsewhere in the Tropics. It would be, Mr. Chairman, 
as I view it, of immense service and economy to the United 
States to do this. All of the Army officers in their official reports 
have repeatedly said that, in their judgment, it was bad policy 
to send minimized or skeleton regiments from the United States 
forces to service in the Tropics or to serve elsewhere without the 
continental territory of the United States; that it is bad from 
the standpoint of economy and bad also from the standpoint of 
efficiency. In other words, they believe that, as nearly as pos- 
sible, when service is to be had outside of the territory of the 
United States it should be by full-strength regiments. If we 
should, as we easily might and ought to, under the amendment 
I suggest, enlist a full-strength regiment of 1,900 men in Porto 
Rico, we would be able to send that regiment to the Canal Zone 
for service, and in lieu of that withdrawal from the Canal Zone 
two regiments of minimum strength of soldiers from the United 
States. It would be of immense benefit to us, both from the 
standpoint of economy and from the standpoint of efficiency. 

78 5 The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EMERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER, I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. EMERSON. Since I haye been in Washington I have 
received some papers from Porto Rico stating that the Porto 
Ricans did not wish to remain under the authority of the United 
States and that they were not loyal to the country, but wanted 
independence. 


Mr. TOWNER. I think that is not the fact. Generally Porto j 


Rico has been very loyal to the United States. They desire very 
much closer relations with the United States, and there is a bill 
now reported and made privileged by which we give them a very 
much larger degree of self-government, and also make them citi- 
zens of the United States. 

Mr. EMERSON. Is that feeling general in the island, or is 
it that some fellow wants to stir up trouble? 

Mr. TOWNER. I do not think it is general in the island. 
There has been very little feeling of disloyalty, only now and 
then is there a sporadic attempt to stir up independence and 
separate government sentiment. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I will. 

Mr. BAILEY. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
this increased regiment will be a charge on the Porto Rican 
people? 

Mr. TOWNER. No; it will be economy for us, however, be- 
cause we can send that regiment to the Tropics instead of our 
own. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I will. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The gentleman by reason of his position 
on the Insular Affairs Committee is familiar with the political 
affairs in the island, Is it not true that the prominent politi- 
cians of the island, the members of the house of delegates, 
and even the Delegate to this body, take the position that the 
island should be independent and that they are not in favor of 
American sovereignty? 

Mr. TOWNER. No; I will say 

Mr. ANTHONY. What is the meaning of the resolution? 

Mr. TOWNER. The gentleman could not have received a 
resolution of that kind because the last resolution passed by 
the party to which the Delegate belongs said that they withdrew 
their immediate demand for independence, and approved a bill 
granting closer relations with the Government of the United 
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States. They all desire a larger measure of self-government. 
Of course from time to time there are sporadic breakings out 
in the island of the independent sentiment, and especially when 
they see the tendency toward giving the Philippines independ- 
ence evidenced here in the United States somebody stirs up 
that proposition down there. I think it js entirely safe to say 
that the great body of Porto Rico citizens, and particularly the 
most intelligent, those capable of judging what is for their 
advantage, have seen in their experience connected with the 
United States that their connection with us has been greatly to 
their advantage. They desire, and I think justly so, a larger 
measure of self-government and a more autonomous form of 
self-government, and I think we ought to give it to them. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly. 

Mr. GORDON. What is the size of the standing army that we 
have down there? : 

Mr. TOWNER. We have one short regiment. 

Mr. GORDON. How many men? 

Mr. TOWNER. Seven or eight hundred men. 

Mr. GORDON. And the gentleman thinks it ought to be in- 
creased 1,900 more? 

Mr. TOWNER. Oh, no; I do not think they ought to be kept 
there. I think they ought to be sent to service in the Canal 
Zone or somewhere where they can best serye, so that American 
boys may not be required to go there. 

Mr. GORDON. This amendment proposes to add a regiment 
of 1,900 men to be sent down there? 

Mr. TOWNER. Oh, no; it does not propose to send any troops 
from the United States down there, but to recruit a regiment 
from the citizens of Porto Rico to be used when required. 

Mr. GORDON. The gentleman says that the sentiment for 
independence down there seems to be growing. 

: Mr. TOWNER. No; I did not say so, and I think that is not 
rue. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I want to ask the gentleman if the degree 
of discontent in the island does not depend somewhat on the 
price of sugar? 

Mr. TOWNER. That I think has some influence on it. People 
are discontented when they are not in good financial condition. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman from Iowa is a scholar and 
a philosopher, Is it not a fact that when one race is subject 
to another that there is always protest and discontent? 

Mr. TOWNER. I am neither a scholar nor a philosopher, but 
I think that is very often the tendency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, if I understand the amendment it 
is to recruit an additional regiment in Porto Rico. We have 
heretofore had two battalions there, and we now make it a 
full regiment. I think that is as far as we ought to go. It 
does not seem to me that- the committee ought to act on a 
proposition of this kind without having some definite informa- 
tion in regard to it, and I hope the amendment will not be 
agreed to, 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman from Vir- 
ginin yield? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman stated that we 
now have in Porto Rico two battalions. 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Any of them natives? 

Mr. HAY. They are all natives, and an additional battalion 
which is provided for in this bill will be composed of natives. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That is what I understood, but 
some remarks were made here about taking that regiment 
away and sending it elsewhere. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa. 

‘The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of calling attention to a matter of which 
I spoke yesterday. I do so without any apology, because it is 
the experience of all of us in this House that when we pass a 
bill of a general character it is always followed within the next 
tiwo or three Congresses by attempts to amend either in the way 
of perfecting it or not perfecting. I desire at this time to call 
attention, as I did yesterday, to the influence of inertia on our 
Military and Naval Establishments. This Porto Rican regiment 
is an old friend of all of us who have served here any length 
of time. It has been ordered abolished once or twice in my ex- 
perience, and now, apparently, it is being put into the law in 
permanent form, I have such confidence in the committee 


that I assume that is correct, and I have always had a feeling 
that that was the proper thing to do. It illustrates, however, 
that if a thing just simply walks along with the Army it stays 
with it. 

Yesterday I called attention to the lack of inventiveness among 
the Army officers. I am afraid I was somewhat too broad in 
those statements, because I recall myself two inventions that 
ought to be put in the Recor in connection with that criticism. 
The first is the Army service rifle, invented entirely by Army 
officers, and the best Army service rifle that any army in the 
world has. 


The second is a recent invention by Admiral Fiske, of our own 
Navy, of the most sanguinary instrument of naval warfare that 
has yet been invented. It has been perfected since Admiral 
Fiske invented it by an Italian inventor, and provides a means 
by which there can be dropped from aeroplanes torpedoes carry- 
ing 600 pounds of guncotton in their heads, which can be dropped 
from a height of a mile and a half, not directly on the ship, 
which would be very coarse work, but dropped so as to strike 
the sea a quarter of a mile or more from the ship, yet with an 
aim so that they hit the target eight out of ten times, and when 
they take the water they proceed toward the warship or the 
target at the rate of 90 miles an hour. That invention of Admiral 
Fiske, of our Navy, as perfected by the Italian, may absolutely 
revolutionize naval warfare. Imagine what might happen if, 
when the two great fleets abroad meet, as they probably will 
meet some time, either one of them is equipped with an at- 
tendant fleet of 600 aeroplanes, which is quite possible under 
modern conditions, each of those aeroplanes equipped, as they 
can be, with from two to five of these torpedoes, which in the 
aggregate would mean from twelve hundred to 3,000 torpedoes, 
threatening the absolutely helpless ships on the other side. The 
aim of war, as I said yesterday, is to kill people. It is a grim, 
grizzly aim, and our officers, now that war has become no longer 
a matter of personal prowess, but of mechanics, when they do 
make an invention of a character like that, deserve to have it 
called to the attention of the House. Inasmuch as I brought 
up the subject yesterday and elicited some information as to 
other inventions, it occurred to me that in all fairness I ought 
to call the attention of the House to these two inventions—the 
Army service rifle, which is unsurpassed in its way, and this 
latest perfectly terriffic instrument of warfare. I ask unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 13. That so much of section 2 of the act of Congress approved 
August 24, 1912, except the first paragraph thereof, as relates to enlist- 
ment and reenlistment in the Army, be, and is hereby, amended and 
reenacted so as to read as follows: 

“That on and after November 1, 1916, all enlistments in the Regular 
Army shall be for the term of seven years, the first three years in the 
Service with the organizations of whicb those enlisting shall form a 

art, and, except as otherwise provided herein, the last four years on 
urlough and attached to the Army Reserve hereinafter provided for: 
Provided, That at the expiration of three years’ continuous service with 
such or, izations, either under a first or any subsequent enlistment, 
any soldier may be reenlisted for another period of seven years, as 
above provided for, in which event he shall receive his final discharge 
from his prior enlistment: Provided further, That for all enlistments 
hereafter accomplished under the provisions of this act, three years 
shall be count as an enlistmen riod in computing continuous- 
service pay: Provided further, That hereafter the Army Reserve shall 
consist of all enlisted men who, after having served not less than three 
years with the organizations of which they form a part, shall receive 
furloughs without pay or allowances until the expiration of their 
terms of enlistment, together with transportation in kind and subsist- 
ence as provided for by this law in the case of discharged soldiers, 
but when any soldier is furloughed to the Reserve his accounts shall 
be closed and he shall be paid in full to the date such furlough becomes 
effective: Provided further, That any enlisted man, subject to good 
conduct and 1 fitness for duty, upon his written application to 
that effect, shall have the right of remaining with the organization to 
which he 5 until the completion of his whole enlistment, without 
passing into the Reserve: Provided further, That, except upon re- 
enlistment after three years’ service or as now otherwise provided for 
7 law, no enlisted man shall receive a final ae until the expira- 
tion of his seven-year term of enlistment, including his term of service 
in the Army Reserve, but any such enlisted man may be reentisted 
for a further term of seven years under the same conditions in the 
Army at large, or, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, for a 
term of four years in the Army Reserve; and any person who may have 
been discharged honorably from the Regular Army, with character 
reported as at least good, and who has been found 3 
for the duties of a soldier, if not over 45 years of age, ma enlisted 
in the Army Reserve for a similar term of three years: And provided 
further, That in the event of actual or threatened hostilities the Presi- 
dent, when so authorized by Congress, may summon all furloughed sol- 
diers who belong to the Army Reserve to rejoin their re tive organi- 
zations, and during the continuance of their service with such organi- 
zations they shall receive the pay and allowances authorized by law for 
soldiers serving therein, and any enlisted man who shall have re- 
enlisted in the Army Reserve shall receive during such service the addi- 
tional pay now provided by law for the soldiers of his arm of the 
service in their second enlistment period. Upon reporting for duty, and 
being found physically fit for service, they shall receive a sum equal 
to $5 per month for each month during which they shall have belonged 
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to the Reserve, as well as the actual cost of transportation and sub- 


sistence from their homes to the places at which they may be ordered 
to report for duty under such summons.” 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following committee 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 26, line 18, after: the word’ “hereafter,” insert the following: 
“except as otherwise provided by law.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amends 
ment offered by the gentleman from Virginia., 

The amendment was agreed to: 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment; 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 27, line 22; after the letters dent,“ strike out the words 
© when. so authorized: 8 and, in lines 23 and 24, strike out 
the words, “rejoin th respective organizations and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: report for duty wherever ordered.“ 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I accept, the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


rago 26, iine 14, after tbe: word,“ enlistment,” insert the following: 
“After the peanon ot two years’ service in a. first 


of seven years: Provided 
tion of one year’s honorable service any enlisted 
the continental limits of the United Sta e :whose com- 


of’ War, be farioughed to the ban, Chaps peal Bend such ri tions as 
the Secretary of War may- preseribe, in. w. 

eligible to reenlist in the service until the expiration of his term of 
Seven years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this. amendment 
is to reduce the enlistment period in certain. cases. Under ex- 
isting law that period is four years with the colors and three 
years. with the reserves. The pending bill fixes a period of three 
years. with the colors and four years with the reserves. The in- 
tent of the amendment is to allow an. enlisted, man who has 
served faithfully and satisfactorily for a period of one year and 
who, during that. year, has shown proficiency as.a soldier, and 
who is recommended by his commanding officer for a furlough 
into the reserves, to be furloughed into the reserves at the ex- 
piration of that one year. It is. believed by those who favor 
the reduction of the period of enlistment that such a provision 
would bring to the Army a large number of splendid young men 
who would be willing to serve for one year for the purpose of the 
experience such service would give them. We believe, too, that 
it would materially reduce desertions. Most of these desertions 
in the Army come during the first year of service, and princi- 
pally. during the first six months of service. Many young men 
enlist just after they have had some little quarrel at home, or 
through pique, and then, after they have been in the Regular. 
Army fora few months they get homesick. Every Regular Army 
officer, testifies that homesickness-is-a prolific cause of desertion. 
We feel that where a man could get out of the Army in a year 
by close attention to duty he would be inclined. to give his un- 
divided attention to the work of the Army for the sake of getting 
an honorable discharge at the end of that year. He would say, 
“T will stick it out and get my honorable discharge rather than 
desert.“ 

There is another provision in the amendment to the effect that 
at the end of two years a soldier could be furloughed to the re- 
serves without any recommendation of his superior officer. In 
other words, if the soldier at the end of two years wants to go 
into the reserves he should be allowed to do so. That, too, in 
my judgment; would help to prevent desertions. 

The testimony before the Committee on Military Affairs 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman: has expired: 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous: consent to con- 
tinue for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman; from California asks 
unanimous: consent to proceed for flve minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 


Mr. KAHN. The: preponderance: of testimony: before the: 


committee was to the effect that; generally speaking, you can 
turn out a good soldier at the end of two years. The trouble 
with our Army: is that it seeks to provide a life's career for the 
enlisted man: 

Mr. LONGWORTH: Will the gentleman. yield?: 

Mr. KAHN.. Certainly. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. I could not hear the amendment very 
well when read. Is there a provision in it that the soldier must 
be serving on the American, Continent? 

Mr, Y; 


K. Les. 

Mr. LON GWORTH. He could not be in the Philippines? 

Mr. KAHN. There is a provision that he must be in con- 
tinental United States. The preponderance: of testimony is 
that a good soldier can be turned out in two years. Now, the 
conditions in Europe to-day, show. that two years’ service is 
sufficient to make a soldier. We ought not, in my judgment, to 
encourage young men to remain constantly in the Army of the 
United States. [Applause] I think they should have the 
benefit of the drill, the discipline, and the training, and then 
they ought to be encouraged to go out into the body of the citi- 
zenship of the country. It would be better for them and it 
would be infinitely better, in my judgment, for the country. Of 
course, you must always reenlist a certain number of men in 
order to have good noncommissioned officers. 

The latter, in the final analysis, are the very backbone of the 
Army, but the provisions of the bill provide for that. They 
provide for reenlistments, so that we. will: get our noncommis- 
sioned officers. 

We have heard on this floor, on several oceasions, of the situ- 
ation that occurred in Prussia in 1808. At that time Napoleon 
forced upon that Kingdom a provision in the treaty. of Tilsit 
that the total strength of the army of Prussia should be 42,000 
men. It was intended to prevent a large military force in that 
country. Scharnhorst, who was minister of war, and Stein, 
who was premier, held that that provision in the treaty. did not 
contemplate the same 42,000 men until they died, but that they 
could enlist constantly new men who, having received a satis- 
factory military training, would be a great reserve force in 
case the state should ever become involved in war. They car- 
ried out that provision; they drilled: men for three months, for 
six months, for a year, and turned them back into the body of 
the citizens. And finally; when the Battle of Leipzig was 
fought, the Prussians helped to defeat the invincible Napoleon 
in the first great setback he encountered. They also saved the 
day for the allies at Waterloo on June 18, 1815. We can well 
afford to profit by the experience of Prussia. In our own coun- 
try we ought to turn out as a reserve force as many trained men 
as we possibly can. 

5 CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
p $ 

Mr. KAHN.. Mr: Chairman; I ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceed for fiye minutes, 

Mr. HAY. How much times does the gentleman want? 

Mr. KAHN. Five minutes, L will try, if I can, to finish 
within that time. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection: to the request of the 
gentleman from California? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. KAHN. What this country needs to-day is a force of 
reserves. This amendment will give us reserves. This amend- 
ment: will give us trained men. By passing enlisted men into 
the reserves as speedily: as possible they will become a fighting 
force that can be used to fill up the ranks of our organizations 
in case the country should become involved in war. 

Objection is made to this amendment principally on the 
ground that it will hurt the efficiency of the Army. I do not 
believe it will: In Germany and in countries where they have 
conscription one-half the men in the army come in every year as 
new, untried men. It does not break up their systems. On 
the contrary, it is helpful to them. All their reserves have had 
from one to two years’ service. The force of men that could 
be turned out in our own country in the course of five or six 
years under a system of the kind that would be inaugurated in 
the. United States if this amendment carries, would give us, 
in my judgment, over a hundred thousand men in the reserves. 

Mr. P. of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I will. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I am thoroughly in favor of 
this amendment, but will we not have to add to it the proposi- 
tion that the half that come in new every year shall come in at 
a certain period of the year so that they can have company drill 
for the first three months; regimental drill for the second three 
montlis; brigade drill for the third three months, and full cam- 
paign for the fourth three months, so as to make it a real 
army by putting these men at work? 

Mr. KAHN. I do not think such w provision is necessary in 
the law; that can be fixed by regulation, and not only that; this. 


very bill provides for reeruiting: stations: where they could be 
‘drilled in the first instance. 


Mr. KONOP: Will the gentleman: yield?’ 
Mr. KAHN, Twil 
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‘Mr. KONOP. I understand it is pretty hard now to get 
140,000 men under our volunteer system. If we let these men 
go out and do not permit them to reenlist, how does the gentle- 
man expect to get them under the volunteer system? 


Mr. ‘KAHN. The men will not enlist at present ‘because the 


law ties them up for four years. A young man just starting 
out in life might be willing to be tied up for one year to get 


the benefit of the training, but he will not tie himself up for 


a term of four years. 
Mr. HAY. This law provides a three-year enlistment. 
Mr. KAHN. He will not even tie himself up for three years. 


I have had young men tell me that themselves. We can get, 


in my judgment, if this amendment is adopted, thousands of 


-young men who are working their way through college who 


will take a year’s training. They feel that $15 a month pay 
will enable them at the end of the year to have saved approxi- 
mately $150 of their sdlary. The Government furnishes food, 
clothing, and ‘shelter. With that amount of savings they can 
start-out on their life work with a small nest-egg to ‘tide them 
over the rough places for a few months. But they will not tie 
themselves up for three years. They will not take the chance 
of losing so much time at the beginning of their careers; but 
they will go for one year for the advantage of the training and 
discipline. I sincerely hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I have paid as much atten- 
tion to this bill touching the Army, for some little time, as a 
tenderfoot could. Frankly, what I do not k.ow about what 
‘this bill will do when it is enacted in detail would make a book. 
Necessarily we must depend upon the committees having these 
important bills in charge fer information, and they have not 
much time to inform us even under the five-minute rule. 

I am going to vote for this bill, following ‘the committee, T 
apprehend that when it passes it will pass substantially as -re- 
ported, and as it may be amended upon the floor with the assent 
of the committee. 

The remarks which the gentleman from California [Mr. 
KAHN] has made appealed to me, because I Zeel that I substan- 
tially indorse what he has said. This is a peace bill, as we 
understand, from the report of the committee. All will agree, 
however, that the bill would not have been reported,.and if re- 
ported would have no chance of being enacted, if it were not 
for the war i: Europe and the Mexican ‘situation. Now, as I 
listened to ‘first one side and then the other, I concluded that iI 
would make inquiry as to how the Union Army was constituted 
during the Civil War. I went to the Pension Office, and I hold 
in my hand a report based on a veport cf The Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the ages of the people who enlisted in that great struggle 
on the Union side, us follows: ; 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
—, —.— Fore a at 20, mig 
Hon. Joszyn G. CANNON R ACE 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

MY Dran Mr. Cannon: In compliance with your verbal request of 
to-day, I have the honor to hand you herewith what is believed to be 
a correct statement of the relative ages of the men who enlisted in the 
Union Army du the Civil War. 

Trusting that this will serve your purpose, I am, 


Very truly, yours, 
G. M. Saprzcagm, Commissioner. 
Age at enliŝtment—1861-1865. 


The records of the office of The Adjutant General, United ‘States 
3 show that in the War of the Rebellion the enlisted men consisted 
as follows: 


Ar eee 25 
hee er . 38 
Those 12 years and under. —— ae 225 
Those 13 years and under. FE 300 
Those 14 years and under — O SE xe 1, 523 
Those 15 years and under rr | AOE DOT, 
Those 16 years and under_______________. 231, 051 
Those 17 years and under- n ĩñ„—vj 844. 891 
‘Those 18 years and under ðͥꝗꝗ 1, 18178 
Those 21 years and under (these two classes make the total 

number dt enlist mant“! —: 3489,86 
Those 22 years and over (these two classes make the total 

number of enlistments) — abi 618, 511 
Those 25 years and over 46, 626 
Those 44 years and over. SRE SSS SS Se 16, 071 


Total men enlisted 2,778,304. The estimated number of individuals 
in service is given as 2,213,365. 

There were 1,151,000 persons under the age of 18; there were 
2,159,000 under the age of 21, with the total -enlistment of 
2,215,000. Patriotic were those 18-year-old boys, and those un- 
der 18, and the 21-year-old boys. 

I had the privilege shortly after I came to Congress as ia 
Member of the House to dine one evening when Gen. Sheridan, 
Gen. Sherman, Gen. Logan, and quite a number of others were 
present. I did not do any talking, but I did a good job of 
listening. I never shall forget that Gen. Sheridan made the 
statement ‘that if it had not been for the boys under 21 years 


of age we could not have succeeded in that great struggle. [Ap- 
plause!] Some one asked him why. He said that the man of 
27, 28, and 30 and 35 ordinarily had a wife and children and 


would not take the chances that the unmarried young man 


would 'take—who ‘took all the chances. 
Now, this bill is better than nothing, as to the National 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. T ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman's time be continued for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KONOP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON, 2 

Mr. KONOP. If it is a fact that during the Civil War young 
men under 21 years, or around the age of 18, enlisted, if you 
have a two-year enlistment now and these young boys get out 
of the Army and go into private life, should war come, would 
they then reenlist and go into the Army after they got to be 26 
or 27 years old? 

Mr. CANNON. They would go in from the reserves. They 
would be in the reserve seven years, as it is stated, and six or 
seven years, I think, would be a proper term of enlistment. If I 
had my way, I would recommit this bill with a suggestion—and 
I am not criticizing the committee when I say that, for I have 
not ‘knowledge enough to do it—to enlist by volunteering be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 23, 50,000 young men, most of them 
just out of high school, just out of college, for six or seven 
years, one year with the colors, and then go into the reserve. 
Applause.) But they say that would cost a heap of money. 
Yes. Granting that it is $1,000 to the soldier, it would be 
$50,000,000, but from the cream of the country, from the farm 
and factory, and high school and college, would come that 
50,000 young men, the best young men we have in the country, 
and I take it for granted that such men at the end of 12 
months would be fairly well drilled soldiers. These 50,000 
would be enlisted, and after a year’s service, would constitute 
the first reserve, and the first reserve would become the second 
reserve. Continuing this policy, the country would soon have a 
thoroughly well equipped reserve force for the public defense. 

Now, I have ‘been told, and I apprehend that it is true, that 
when the Civil War ended there marched down Pennsylvania 
Avenue the greatest Army up to that time and the most efficient 
Army that had ever existed, perhaps, in the history of the 
world. They came from the country; they came from the city. 
But I was told also, and I have tried to verify it, and it is not 
far out of the way, that with the hasty enlistment of those men, 
raw, uninstructed, the best raw material on earth for an army, 
they had ‘to be taught; and it is more difficult to teach a man 
now to be a soldier than it was then. And I am told that more 
men, because of insanitary surroundings while being assembled 
and prepared for war, died from disease than were killed in 
actual conflict on the field of battle. And more have been pen- 
sioned for that cause than from any other. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Three to one. 

Mr. CANNON. Three to one, says my friend from Mississippi. 
I think he is correct, but I wanted to put it mildly. So I favor 
this proposition from every standpoint. First, from the stand- 
point of all the great burdens that this country has to bear 
in the future, with Monroe doctrine, and the taking pos- 
session of San Domingo, Haiti, and Nicaragua, and other 
portions of this continent, we must be prepared for the 
work. And then there are the Sandwich Islands, the Panama 
Conal, and the Philippines. Oh, the Philippines. We have 
them. By the treaty made by President McKinley ‘and ratified 
by the Senate and the help of Mr. William Jennings Bryan, we 
haye the Philippines, and will have the Philippines longer than 
any of us live; having put our hands to the plow, we will not 
look back. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I believe that there are two 
principal reasons why we do not ‘get enlistments. One is that 
we do not pay our soldiers enough and the other is the term 


of enlistment is too long. I am perfectly well aware that the 


experts of the War Department do not agree with me in that 
last proposition at all. I have formed my opinion by talking 
to a good many enlisted men and to a few reservists. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we ‘have heard all these stories about the 
enormous number of men being enlisted in Chicago and else- 
where in consequence of the resolution which we passed the 
other day increasing the Regular Army by 20,000 men. What 
are the facts? The Adjutant General has prepared for me a 
statement showing the actual number of enlistments up to noon 
yesterday; the actual number of acceptances since we increased 
the Army by 20,000 the other day, four working-days of en- 
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listing and one Sunday having intervened. He gave me com- 
plete figures of what had actually been accomplished up to 


noon yesterday. How many recruits do you suppose had 
actually been accepted? Five hundred and fifty-five men, and 
all the rest who had applied had been rejected. That is what 
has actually happened. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How many had applied? 

Mr. GARDNER. I do not know exactly how many have 
applied. I believe that they were less than 2,700, but the gen- 
tleman can get the exact number by calling up Col. P. C. 
March, of The Adjutant General’s Office. The figure which T 
have given, however, does not include recruits secured at the 
Los Angeles station. There is no report from that station. 
There are, however, reports from 58 out of our 54 recruiting 
stations, so that the figures are substantially complete. There 
are 54 recruiting stations in the United States. Some have 
branches opened from time to time. The opening of 170 
branches has been authorized, but the order has not yet been 
carried out from lack of time to do it. However, recruiting 
parties have been sent out in the territory covered by those 
branches, and 555 accepted recruits has been the net result 
for the whole country, leaving out Los Angeles. 

Just bear that in mind that in this country, in this flurry 
going on over the Mexican situation, men are so reluctant to 
enlist that only 555 have been accepted, leaving out what has 
been done at Los Angeles. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to the gentleman from Nebraska? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 3 

Mr. SLOAN. I would like to ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: Do we understand from that statement that all the rest 
had been rejected? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. That is what Col. March told me in 
the last 15 minutes over the telephone; that is, of those who 
had applied up to noon yesterday. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the amendment of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kaun] does just this: It says that if the com- 
manding officer of any young man makes up his mind after a 
year that that young man has learned all that is necessary 
for him to learn as a soldier, he may say, “ We release you 
from the Regular Army if you want to go, and you can remain 
in the reserve. You have got to be in the reserve six years, 
however.” 

Now, then, the Kahn amendment goes further. Supposing 
the commanding officer says, “ Young man, I shall not recom- 
mend you for the reserve. You are enlisted for three years 
with the colors and I do not think you know enough for me 
to consider your military education satisfactory.” In that case, 
what does this amendment do? It provides that at the end 
of two years the young man can come forward and claim the 
right to be fransferred into the reserve. In the reserve he 
must stay five years if he has been discharged from the 
colors at the end of two years. That is precisely what is pro- 
posed by the Kahn amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. HAY. One moment. Mr. Chairman, if there is any 
more debate desired on this proposition—how much does the 
gentleman want? 

Mr. KEATING. Five minutes. 

Mr. HAY. I will ask, Mr. Chairman, that debate on this 
paragraph and amendments thereto close in 25 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and amendments 
thereto close in 25 minutes 

Mr. HAY. Of which I ask to control 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Of which the gentleman from Virginia 
asks to control 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask that it be made 30 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is too late. The Chair put 
the question, and it has been agreed to. The gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. KEATING] is recognized. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I intend to vote for the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN]. 

I was very much impressed by what the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] said as to why we failed to get 
men in the Army. He stated that, first of all, we did not pay 
our soldiers enough, and then he stated that the term of enlist- 
ment was too long. Perhaps both reasons are good, but there is 
a third reason, in my judgment, which the gentleman did not 
refer to, and that is the feeling with a great many of the red- 


blooded American boys that they can not join the Regular Army 
without sacrificing their self-respect. 

In that connection I want to read briefly to the House an 
article that I consider the sanest article on this question of na- 
tional defense that has appeared in any magazine. It is from 
the pen of Will Irwin, who by many is regarded as the greatest 
journalist in this country. He has had experience on the battle 
fronts of Burope. This article was contributed to the issue of 
January 1, 1916, of the Saturday Evening Post and is entitled: 
Common sense about preparedness.” I quote from Mr. Irwin's 
article: 


Now, our Army system, in so far as gen Sage is concerned, has been 
studied from the British and Germans rather than from the French. 
It seems to my superficial civilian viewpolat that it approaches nearest 
to the British. No one needs to be told of the social gulf that sepa- 
rates our officers from our privates. A West Point diploma confers on 
an officer a brand of Army aristocracy. It is, of course, an artificial 
aristocracy. Congressmen have wn so tired of the jealousies aris- 
ing from West Point and Annapolis appointments that in most districts 
the matter is left to a competitive examination, wherein the son of the 
humblest laborer is as likely to “get in” as the son of the proudest 
aristocrat. Four years of West Point, and the ditch-digger's son stands 
a wide gulf apart from the wheat-shoveler's son, brought up next door, 
who has happened to enlist as a private. It is true that the trained 
and experienced West Pointer who has kept garrison in the far West, 
hunted Igorots in the Philippines, and governed towns in the South- 
ern Islands gets over a deal of that. Veterans of our Philippine war 
testify that the recent Volunteer appointment was often far more an 
aristocrat than the old Regular. arvenus become everywhere more 
insistent on their position than the established. But the rule holds, 
nevertheless, and for ron consider the furor just before this war 
when a son of a post tailor got an appointment to West Point. He had 
served as a common soldier—that was the trouble. And yet the present 
head of the French aa is the son of a cooper and a vinedresser! 

Without question much of our trouble in getting enlistments for the 
Regular Army is due to this system, The Briton of humble occupation 
bas been brought up to regard himself as “lower class.” He accepts 
cheerfully a position of Po inferiority—he even expects it, and feels 
lost unless some gentleman is exalted aboye him. When he enters the 
army he needs no change of attitude at all. 


CASTE IN THE ARMY. 


The average American of humble occupation has been brought up to 
regard himself as the equal of anyone. He hates any position in life 
which marks him off as socially inferior. How many native white 
Americans are working at domestic service? For an American to 
enter the Army—it is a big change. Tell him that he will do better 
on the whole at soldiering than at common labor, and he will answer in 
effect that he is no man’s lackey. To create real enthusiasm for the 
Army we need to saar the French system. It is true that conscrip- 
tion, as practiced by the French, has been a great leveler. There, of 
recent years, no able-bodied young man has been exempt. The son of 
the richest or the noblest man in France, if he has not chosen the pro- 
fession of officer, has had to do his two years of service in the ranks 
with the son of his butler, his butcher, or his tenant. But even with- 
out this, the French, having a passion for equality, would pre 
have found some other way to keep the system democratic. It is true 
also that the French are a homogeneous people, all much alike in their 
ways and the cut of their ideas, while we are of all sorts. But I am 
not advocating the adoption of the French system in toto, only an 
adaptation suited to our national character, which is still democratic. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, time will not permit me to quote further 
that portion of the article which bears directly upon this issue, 
but I want to say to the Members of this House that if you want 
an Army in this country, you must make it such an organization 
as the American boy can enter with self-respect. You must 
democratize your Army. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. PADGETT). 
from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to insert in 
the Recorp a further quotation from this article. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the extract referred to: 


Most of the present agitation centers round the Army; and this is 
sensible. We have already a fleet ranked from fourth to second among 
the navies of the world. Though it has probably a great many flaws, 
it is quite a simple matter to increase it at the will of the people and 
the Government. The 9 is quite another matter. The little 
British force which held the left of the allied line at the retreat from 
the Belgian border is mentioned often as insignificant in this war of 
great numbers. Yet, as the best we could do, we could muster no more 

rained troops than that to resist a sudden invasion. Perhaps it is 
as well. Warfare has changed in the past two years, as it had not 
chan, for a century before; and we have so much the less antiquated 
mach rent § and method to scrap. In West Point, with its thorough and 
businesslike training, we have a fine nucleus for an efficient new Army; 
and sometimes I think that is all we have—except a Nation that has 
known no war for a 3 and is therefore hard and strong. 
lmost a new start—if our military experts can be made to see it 
that way. The soldier clan, however, is everywhere conservative; war 
brings a kind of vermiform appendix in the body politic. The Euro- 
n officers have been close up against competition of the fiercest 
nd. Whenever Germany introduced an improvement, France, in 
riì of invasion any month, was forced to follow; and wherever 
rance introduced an improvement, Germany followed. Here, however, 
there has been no such competition. I may be mistaken, but I think 
that the average officer in the American Army tends to view the present 
Army scheme as the only feasible scheme, just because it is the thing 
he has known all his life. 

There is, for exampie, the important question of discipline. The 

Canadian troops are very largely westerners, and indistinguishable, 


The time of the gentleman 
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except for their unifo “from our own western cattlemen and miners, 


When the a in England the Little British held up their 
hands in horror at the Canadian lack o These colonials 
were th their o cers 


They were 


8 8 reported tha 

ear y would discipline among the native troops. However, a 

des of them got to the line at last; and se ogee 

|, what 
r 

6,000 strong. 


They emerged 
Little British had to 


the 


“They do have discipline,” he said, “only we haven't seen it, be- 
cause it isn’t our kind. Every nation must work out its own system, 
and your system won't suit the other fellow. Do you * we could 
make a go of it on French lines? And what would a chman do 
under our tem? Most likely tell his officer to go to—Berlin. They 
have discipline, I tell you, but not our kind.“ 

There was a sermon for us—e nation must find its own charac- 
teristic way with its troops. The German has been bred to a love of 
absolute authority. It is right and reasonable to act without question 
and on the instant. It is good to respect the uniform.” There is, to 
the German, a patriotic thrill in making way for a group of officers as 
they stride down the sidewalk The German system, in short, fits the 
German character. 

Just eo British methods fit the British character. The idea of class 
is inherent with most Englishmen. The middle-class Briton has a way 
of saying that the class system is broken. It is for him, perhaps, but 
with the upper class and the lower it still keeps its force. Now it has 
been taken as axiomatic that the British Army must be officered only 
by gentlemen—in the English sense of the word. Lower-class privates, 
as a general rule, will follow none other. They want a gentleman for 
a leader, and they expect him to live up to the canons of his class. 
Should he grow too familiar with them, then he is no gentleman, and 
unfit for leadership. It has many subtleties, this class system. For 
example, the officer must lead, he must take his risks with the men. 
It is true that the class system is breaking down a little under the 
terrible pressure of Armageddon. Men of all classes are coming up from 
the ranks and are getting obeyed. But what I have just — is 
probably still the general rule. 


FRENCH DISCIPLINE A TRIUMPH OF DEMOCRACY. 


are eee the finest flower of democracy the world ever saw. 
in France th 


been 
all for the Republic. “A private soldier,” 
said an American officer recently, “ must obey instantly and without 
thinking.” That is not the theory of the French Army. The private 
is encouraged to think. Before action the colonel gets the general 
plan of battle along with his own orders. He passes it on to the com- 
pany officers. The company officer calls his men about him. Now, 
3 he says, such and such is what our corps is going to 
0 


Thus and so is our Then he explains in detail. 

“Keep your heads, my children,” he finishes; “ remember- think. 
Allons—pour la Patrie!” 

Promotion in war time absolutely on a basis of merit. No one 

asks what Jean was in civil life. There is but one question: Jean 


command? I know of butchers, small clerks, vintners, and carpenters 
who entered this war as privates and have already risen as high as the 


rank of captain or even of major. 
This system would be impossible with the Germans, but it works 


with the French as none other would. Not that they have no formal 
discipline. Read the rules printed in that little army record book 
which every Frenchman ca as a passport, and you find the words 
* punishment—death ” staring at you from section after section. But 
they no race of superior beings to hold them to the job. “La 
Patrie ”—that is enough. 

The French and the Germans are admittedly the big l ers of this 
army game. The British may get into their class in e, for the 
British human materia! is fine, but that time has not yet arrived. 
Given an equal number of Frenchmen and Germans, with equal p- 
ment and resources, and it would be hard to pick a winner. Each of 
these nations has worked out its discipline on lines suited to the na- 
tional character. With the Germans it is a triumph of autocracy and 
bureaucracy; with the French it is a great triumph of democracy. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, as this bill now stands, 
it ought to be termed “A bill to reduce enlistments and prevent 
the formation of a reserve.” 

We have tried this system. We have tried it for years. Year 
after year it has proved a failure. It will prove a failure still. 

You talk about increasing the Army by this bill. Where are 
you going to get the men? How are you going to get them? 
What is there in the experience of the past that would lead any 
man to believe that you are going to get the men provided for 
under the terms of this bill? Will they join the Army even 
under the encouragement of some kind of expedition or war, 
whichever you call it, now going on down in Mexico? The re- 
marks of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GarpNer] 
indicate that they will not enlist. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The term of enlistment now is four 
years. Under the terms of this bill we propose to reduce it to 
three years. In the face of the conditions now existing in the 
country, does not the gentleman think it well to draw it out for 
one or two years? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No. If the gentleman will let me pro- 
ceed, I will attempt to point out why I do not think so. 

Mr. GARDNER. Can not the fourth year be served in the 
reserve? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; it ean; but under the terms of 
this amendment, as I understand it, that is not obligatory. 

What young man is there who wants to put in three of the 
best years of his life absolutely and unconditionally with the 
Army? What will he be good for after he has put in those 
three years in the Army? We all know that he will be good 
for nothing else except to continue in the Army; and how many 
young men have we got who want to make $15 a month, and 
service under the conditions which the gentleman who -last 
spoke before me [Mr. Keatrne] described, their chief ambition 
in life? Those that we have are fit for nothing else, and there 
are very few of them. How many of the Members of this House, 
advising any young men of their acquaintance, would say to 
them, “ Under this bill as it now stands I would advise you to 
enlist in the Regular Army and take three years of experience“? 
But if that term is shortened, as it is in the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann], so that only 
one year need necessarily be passed in the service, we are not 
only building up our reserves, but we are encouraging young 
men to enlist, because there are a great many of them who would 
like to take a short course in military instruction, and the ex- 
perience that they would get in traveling around, and there 
are other hopes that would induce them to enlist for a short 
period; but when they are absolutely compelled to serve for 
three years, they will not enter the Army under such conditions. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If I have the time. 

Mr. PLATT. I agree with the gentleman thoroughly as to 
this amendment and expect to vote for it; but it seems to me 
an extreme statement that a man who serves three or four years 
in the United States Army is fit for nothing else. There are 
250,000 men who have passed through the Regular Army in 10 
years, and certainly they are all working, and probably better 
off because they have served in it. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. I did not mean that in the strictly 
literal sense. I meant that a young man who had spent that 
time in the Army could not hope to reach any very advanced 
position in life afterwards. 

Mr. PLATT. I do not think that is true. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think it is. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Does not the gentleman know that more than 
50 per cent of the desertions are in the first six months? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; I do; and I know it is because 
they have got three years or more ahead of them. That is the 
reason why they desert. f 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I am very heartily in favor 
of this amendment. I think everyone who has read the state- 
ments of the officers of the Army who were before both the 
House and Senate committees has wondered at the somewhat 
singular position which those officers have taken. Most of 
them believe in a seven-year term of enlistment. Most of them 
believe in three or four years of service with the colors; and 
yet such men as Gen. Wood, the ex-Chief of Staff, and Gen. 
Scott, the present Chief of Staff of the Army, admit that with 
intensive service a man may become an efficient soldier within 
six months’ time; that any man with one year’s service with the 
colors may become an efficient soldier. Yet most of them say 
that he must be kept two or three years more in active service 
with the colors. 

What we need, Mr. Chairman, is net so much a large stand- 
ing army, as a large, efficient, and always ready reserve in 
eases of emergency. It is that which will bring about the con- 
dition of preparedness that this country needs and that the 
people demand. It is that which we should endeavor first of all 
to provide. If we retain, as we do in this bill, the old long-term 
enlistment system, our reserves will be as difficult to obtain as 


they have been in the past. 


The figures given by the gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
GARDNER] show that under our present form of enlistment it 
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will be practically impossible for us to enlist 40,000 volunteers 
for the service. We all know that the longer the service with 
the colors, the more disinclined is the young man of character 
and ambition to enter voluntarily into it. It may be that the 
gentlemen of the Army, believing in compulsory service, desire 
to show that under the conditions that exist volunteering will 
not be brought about, and therefore it will be easy for them to 
secure a system of compulsory military service. Compulsory 
military service has the approyal of but few of our people. It 
is obnoxious to our institutions. It is not in harmony with our 
traditions or ideals. It is our duty to create as rapidly as pos- 
sible an effective reserve for use in cases of emergency, This 
can not be done, in my judgment, under the provisions of this 
bill. I shall support any proposition that will bring about this 
enlargement of the reserve just as soon as possible. I shall be 
glad to vote for any provision that will make enlistments at- 
tractive to the youth of the Nation, so that they will be prompt 
in offering their services under this enlargement plan. I shall 
be glad to vote for any proposition that will give to us now, 
when we most need it and when the people most demand it, a 
large and efficient reserve for use in emergencies. In my judg- 
ment, the adoption of this amendment will help materially to 
that. [Applause.] : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, if the committee desires to de- 
stroy the efficiency of the United States Army it will adopt the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kaun]. If this amendment is adopted, it means a two-year 
term of enlistment, and it therefore means that you will have in 
the Army, when you need an Army, not men who are trained 
and fit for service and fit to meet the enemy, but men who, 
more than half of them, haye been in the Army only from one 
day to one year. What are you going to do with the 13,000 or 
15,000 men whom you send to the Philippines every year? By 
the time you get those men recruited and get them over to the 
Philippines they will not have been there six months before 
they will have to turn around and come back. 3 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. This amendment especially excludes the men in 
the insular possessions. It refers to those in continental United 
States. 

Mr. HAY. But you can not exclude the men in the insular 
possessions, for the reason that you do not propose to enlist 
men for service in the insular possessions. You propose to ap- 
ply this to all of the Army; and where is your force of men to 
send to the insular possessions with a longer enlistment than 
two years under this amendment? You will not have them. 
The result, as I say, will be that you will be sending men to 
the Philippines and to Hawaii and to Panama whom you will 
haye to bring back about as soon as they haye fairly reached 
there and begun their service. 

This is an offshoot of the ideas of gentlemen who believe in 
the German system. They forget that we have not compulsory 
military service in this country. We can not turn the Army of 
this country into a training school. We can not have men 
brought into the Army for the sole purpose of training them. 
We propose under this bill to have an efficient Army, and you 
will not have an efficient Army unless you have a longer term 
of enlistment than two years. Three years is a term as short 
as it ougut to be. Carry out your argument—what is the use 
of haying officers in the Army from the time they graduate until 
they are 64 years of age? Why not say these officers shall only 
remain a certain length of time in the Army? You say you 
want a school for officers; you could not get a better school than 
the Army of the United States. Why not, therefore, pass them 
through just like you want to do these men and turn them out 
into the reserve? You will not do it, for when the time comes 
for action and when you need efficient officers you would not 
have them. 

More than that, I do not suppose anybody now cares anything 
about the cost, but it would cost twice as much to have a two- 
year enlistment as the present law and one-third more under 
the law that we propose, which is to cut down the enlistment 
service from four years to three years. It seems to me to be 
enough to meet all the demands as to a proper reserve. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Certainly. 


Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. What is the reason that induced 


the committee to reduce the period of enlistment from four years 
to three years? 

Mr. HAY. It reduced the period of enlistment upon the sug- 
gestion that it would be better to have three years than four 
years, because they vainly believe, in my opinion, that they can 
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get more men. I do not believe you will get a single man more 
under the two-year enlistment than you do under the three-year, 
or more under the three-year than under the four-year enlist- 
ment. Under the four-year enlistment you got all the men 
you wanted. Recruiting was going on all right. There was no 
trouble about it. The Chief of Staff and the Assistant Chief of 
Staff and the late Secretary of War, every one of them, opposed 
the short-term enlistment for the Regular Army. The Chief of 
Staff and the Assistant Chief of Staff are men who have served 
for a long time in the Army and are opposing this proposition. 
They know, as soldiers, that you can not have an efficient Army 
with a short-term enlistment; and, as I say, you are not going 
to get any more men, you are not going to get a single man more 
by the two-year enlistment than you do under the three-year 
term. They talk about young men just out of college who would 
be glad to go into the Army to serve two years. Where are the 
young men just coming out of the college who will be glad to do 
this? I have never heard of them. I have heard people talk 
about them, but I have never known anything of them. We pro- 
vide in this bill two methods which will provide for the training 
of the graduates from the colleges of the country. We provide 
for a summer camp and we provide for the National Guard. 
These are the two agencies which will take in the young men 
who come from the colleges of the country, and the class of men 
that you get for the Regular Army will be the same class that 
you get now, I do not care whether you have one, two, or three 
years as the term of enlistment. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HAY. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. How about the noncommissioned officers in 
ee Army; and how essential are they to the efficiency of the 

rmy? 

Mr. HAY. Iam very glad that the gentleman asked me that 
question. Every officer you ask will tell you that the non- 
commissioned officers are the backbone of the Army; that 
upon them depends the efficiency of the Army. Under the two- 
z plan you will never have an efficient noncommissioned 
orce. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Are not the most of the noncommissioned 
officers reenlisted men who make it their life business, and 
whom a two or three year term would not affect one way or 
the other? 

Mr. HAY. No; if you have a two-year term of enlistment 
and carry out the theory of it, you are going to discourage 
reenlistment. That is the argument that is used by Gen. 
Wood, who is in favor of this proposition. His argument is 
that there should be no reenlistment except for noncommis- 
sioned officers, but how are you going to frame a law by which 
you can say that a man can reenlist if he reaches the position 
of a corporal or sergeant? 

Mr. KAHN. In the body of the section he is permitted to 
reenlist if he so desires. 

Mr. HAY. If he so desires, but after you have a man in two 
years he must go out into the reserve. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Not “must go.” 

Mr. HAY. Yes; that is the term of the amendment. 

Mr. KAHN. If he desires to go into the reserve at the end 
of two years, he is furloughed into the reserve. 

Mr. HAY. There is no way for a man to enlist as a noncom- 
missioned officer. If he reenlists, he would have to enlist as a 
private and take his chance for promotion, 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Under the amendment and the provisions of 
the bill, would it be possible for a man to enlist and remain 
in the service three years and at the end of that time reenlist? 

Mr. HAY. Not under the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. HAY, I will read the amendment. 

Provided, however, That after the expiration of one year’s honorable 
service any enlisted man serving within the continental limits of the 
United States— > 

And I want to call attention there that you are discriminat- 
ing against a man serving in the insular possessions. You are 
holding men in who are serving in the insular possessions and 
doing the hardest work of the Army— 


whose company, troop, battery, or detachment commander shall report 
him as proficient and sufficiently trained, may, in the discretion of the 
Secretary of War, be furloughed to the Army Reserve under such 
regulations as the Secretary of War may p: be, in which event he 
shall not be eligible to reenlist in the service until the expiration of 
his term of seven years. 


- They may be furloughed, of course. The word “may” will- 
be construed as “ shall,” 
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Mr. MANN. Oh, no. 

Mr. HAY. What do you do with them; suppose that the Sec- 
retary of War says that he will not furlough a man at the end 
of two years? 

Mr. MANN. He is required to. 

Mr. HAY. That is what I say; he is required to furlough 
them; he is required to terminate it at the end of two years. 

Mr. MANN. No; unless the man applies for it. 

Mr. HAY. Oh, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Kaun), there were—ayes 87, noes 102. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and Mr. Kaun and Mr. Hay were ap- 
pointed to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided and the tellers reported—ayes 
108, noes 113. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr, Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. As all 
debate upon this section and all amendments thereto has been 
concluded, naturally the committee will want to hear any 
amendments that may be offered. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, it was my under- 
standing that debate was simply concluded upon the amend- 
ment that has just been rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is mistaken about that. 
The order of the committee was that all debate on the section 
and all amendments thereto shall be closed. The Clerk will 
report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, by striking out the period after the word “summons,” in 
line 11, pase , and inserting in lieu thereof a colon, and adding 
after said colon the following: 

“And provided further, That any n who served at any time in 


the Volunteer ar in the Civil War and has heretofore served as 
captain in the Phili been retired 


aggregate 

years and whose aggregate of services, together with certificates of 
merit and honorable service, when computed as provided by existing 
law for the retirement of enlisted men, shall amount to not less than 
50 years, may, upon nomination by the President and by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, be placed upon the retired list of the 
Army as a captain of Infantry in recognition of his long and efficient 
service in the Army.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 
oe . page 26, by inserting, after the word “ for,” in line 9, the 

5 Provided, That after the expiration of one year’s honorable service 
any enlisted man of the Regular Army, whose company, troop, battery, 
or detachment commander shall report him as proficient and sufi- 
ciently trained, may, in the discretion of the Secre of War, be 
furloughed to the Regular Army reserve, under such 
Secretary of War may prescribe, in which event he s not be eligible 
SEA st in the service until the expiration of his term of seven 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, on that I make the point of order 
that the proposition has already been voted upon by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the Chair to 
compare the two amendments, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the point of order clearly is not 
well taken. The amendment offered by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kaun] was to amend the provision in the 
section itself covering several questions, and the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] 
is a proviso to the section covering a portion of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from California and providing 
something in addition thereto. While the two amendments are 
along the same line, those who vote for one in the main may 
well vote for the other and still one might vote against one of 
the amendments and in favor of the other, preferring the lan- 
guage of the other. It is not for the Chair or the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Hay] to determine just how the committee 
may perfect a section which is under consideration. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, this amendment differs so 
essentially from the other in one respect that under that other 
amendment enlisted men could be furloughed to the reserves, 
whether their captains approved or not, at the end of two 
years. This entirely omits that provision and makes it abso- 
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lutely essential that in any event there shall be the approval 
of the commanding officer, 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I have not been able to obtain the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kaun], and I am therefore not in a position to point out to 
the Chair wherein the two are the same, or the same in sub- 
stance. I can say, however, that in the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California the same provision for the 
furlough of a soldier at the end of one year was provided for as 
is provided for by the amendment of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. There may be some difference in terms, but the sub- 
stance is practically the same. : 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair will take the 
House Manual and turn to page 192 he will see that under the 
decisions of the House if there is a change of even a single word, 
following the ruling of Mr. Speaker Blaine, it is not for the 
Chair to pass upon the competence of the amendment, but that is 
for the House. So iong as the amendment is not identical, then 
the House has the right to say whether it will accept or reject, 
and, with all due respect, it is not within the province of the 
Chair, That has been held time and time again in the provi- 
sions cited under section 459 of the House Manual. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
GARDNER) there were—ayes 87, noes 88. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and Mr. Kann and Mr. Hay were ap- 
pointed to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
128, noes 117. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 14. That, except as otherwise specifically provided br this act, 
the increases in the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Regular 
Army provided for by said act shall be made in four annual increments, 
beginn ng July 1, 1916, which shall be, for each branch of the service 
concerned, as nearly equal as practicable. Officers promoted to vacan- 
cles created or caused by the addition of the first increment shall be 
promoted to rank from July 1, 1916, and those promoted to vacancies 
created or caused by the addition of the second increment to rank from 
any 1, 1917, and those promoted to vacancies created or caused by the 
addition of the third increment to rank from July 1, 1918, and those 

romoted to vacancies created or caused by the addition of the fourth 

crement to rank from July 1, 1919. 

Vacancies in the grade of second lieutenant created or caused by this 
act shall be filled by 88 in the following order: 112 Of cadets 
graduated from the United States Military Academy; (2) of commis- 
sioned officers of the National Guard between the ages of 21 and 30 
years; (3) of enlisted men whose fitness for, promotion shall haye been 
determined by competitive examination; (4) of members of the officers’ 
reserve co who shall have been commissioned therein from the cadet 
com es hereinafter provided for; and (5) of candidates from civil 
life between the ages of 21 and 27 years; and the President is authorized 
to make the necessary rules and regulations to carry these provisions 
into effect: Provided, That hereafter all appointments of persons other 
than duates of the United States Military 5 to the grade of 
second lieutenant in the Regular Army shall be provisional for a period 
of two years, at the close of which period such appointments shall be 
made permanent if the appointee shall have demonstrated, under such 
regulations as the President may 1 their suitability and moral. 
professional, and physical fitness for such permanent Spratt, but 
should any appointee fail so to demonstrate his suitability and fitness, 
his appointment shall terminate; and should any officer become cligible 
for promotion to a vacancy in a her grade and qualify therefor before 
the expiration of two years from the date of his ee appointment, 
he shall receive a provisional maf Sage a p in such higher grade, which 
shall be made permanent when he shall have qualified for permanent 
appointment upon the See of two years from the date of his 
original appointment, or shall terminate if he shall fail so to qualify: 
Provided ö — — That appointments to the grade of second lieutenant 
in the Corps of Engineers shall continue to be made as now provided by 
law, including this act: And provided further, That the laws applicable 
to officers of the Regular Army and relating to examinations for promo- 
tion and to retirement on account of incapacity for active service shall 
be * to officers serving under temporary appointments as herein 

ro < . 

5 Officers appointed to original vacancies in the grade of second lieuten- 
ant created or caused by this act shall take lineal and relative rank ac- 
cording to dates of appointment: Provided, That the lineal and relative 
rank of second lieutenants appointed on the same date shall be deter- 
mined under such regulations as the Secretary of War may prescribe: 
Provided further, That The Adjutant General of the Army shall, under 
the direction and supervision of the Secretary of War, obtain, compile, 
and keep continually up to date all obtainable information as to the 
names, ages, addresses, occupations, and qualifications for appointment 
as commissioned officers of the Army, in time of war or other emergency, 
of men of suitable ages who, by reason of having received military train- 
ing in civilian educational institutions or elsewherk, or for other suffi- 
cient reasons, may be regarded as qualified and available for appointment 
as such commissioned officers. 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 29. line 10, after the figure “4,” strike out the words “of 
members of the officers’ reserve corps who shall have been commissioned 
therein from the cadet companies hereinafter provided for” and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 
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“ Such h d tinguish: 
hheceatter beaten . by — 
partment.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 29, line 2, after the word “ nineteen,” insert 

Q 


vided, That when, in his judgment, war 
President is authorized to organize immediately the entire increase 


as are now or may 
ers of the War De- 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to that amend- 
ment except that it is provided for in section 1 of the bill. 

Mr. KAHN. I read section 1 of the bill pretty closely, and 
I am inclined to think that it does not cover the situation. 

Mr. HAY. Very well. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 28, line 8, after the figure “3” following the word “ years,” 
insert the words “or commissioned officer of the Phili e Con- 
stabulary and Philippine Scouts between the ages of 21 and 

Mr, MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, the object of this 
amendment is to make available in this enlarged army some of 
the most capable young men America has produced; men who 
not only have actual capability, who not only have been edu- 
cated, but who have been thoroughly trained in the practical 
experience of Army life. I have had compiled a few figures 
relative to the personnel of the constabulary and scouts; and 
while there is, of course, no time now.to give a full account of 
these men, as to where they come from, yet a suggestion may 
be helpful. The Philippine Constabulary is a native organiza- 
tion for military and police purposes, officered in great part by 
American youth. I find that the system under which these 
officers have been selected is as follows: Each of the military 
departments of the leading institutions of learning in the 
United States has recommended about three of their best and 
most efficient graduates as regards their military proficiency 
of the graduating class of that year. From these parties thus 
recommended over the country the best have been picked out; 
later they are subjected to examination and the cream of them 
commissioned as Philippine Constabulary. I believe that the 
institutions from which these young men have come cover the 
United States pretty thoroughly. They come particularly from 
the South, for instance, the University of Georgia, Gordon 
College, the University of Louisiana, the University of Florida. 
Nearly every great institution of the South has sent a quota 
of these men. Also the leading universities of the North like- 
wise have sent their men. 

Now, it is not for us to determine at this particular hour what 
is going to be the future of the Philippine Islands, but one thing 
before us is, where we are going to get the best young men for 
officers in the enlarged Army. Therefore, after we have filled 
these vacancies by utilizing the graduates of West Point and 
the commissioned officers of the National Guard, I ask you to 
give to these men, these splendid young men who know the busi- 
ness, who are capable and trained in it, who, provided they 
pass the required examination, be given a commission. [Ap- 
plause.] Now, what has been said of the constabulary can in a 
measure be said of the scout officers. The scouts, of course, 
form an organization of the United States. The enlisted men 
are enlisted as a part of the Regular Army of the United States. 
The officers are nearly all taken from the United States Regular 
Army. Most of the men, and I find there are 133 of this class 
who have commissions of captain or under, were noncommis- 
sioned officers in the Regular Army at the outset. That is they 
apply to this class which is provided for later on in this bill, a 
class of men who by their proficiency, by their earnestness, by 
thele study, showed their proficiency to the extent they were 
allowed to take the required examination, and having passed 
the same, received commissions as lieutenants or captains in the 
Philippine Scouts. Now, I think this class of men who during 
the years past demonstrated their efficiency and by their own 
application thereafter achieved the position of commissioned 
officer, ought to have the right as American citizens to take 
this examination and if possible secure commissions. I believe, 
Mr. Chairman, that by adopting this amendment and granting 
to these two classes of officers, tried, trained, and splendid, we 
will place in the American Army a small group of officers of the 


very first 


Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. I merely want to ask the gentleman as 
to the personnel of the Philippine Scouts. The gentleman has 
just told us about their being graduates of certain universities. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Not the scouts; I spoke of the 
1 5 

e CHAIRMAN. time of the gentieman has ired. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask that I may 
have five minutes more. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman’s time may be extended for 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylyania? {After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. I desire to ask the gentleman if he met 
the personnel of the Philippine Scouts? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Does the gentleman mean the 
enlisted men or the officers? 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. The officers. k 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I met practically all of the ofi- 
cers of the Philippine Scouts in the actual field ; yes. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. The gentleman spoke of their being 
graduates of the universities of the South? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Not of the scouts, although some 
of them are. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. The information I am after is this, 
and perhaps the gentleman may know: Had any of these men in 
3 those branches served in our Military or Naval Acad- 

es 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I can answer that two or three in 
the constabulary have; none in the scouts. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. What was their history in the Mili- 
taig and Naval Academies? That is what I am trying to find 
ou 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Is it the purpose of the gentle- 
mans Maniry to learn why they are not now in the Regular 
Army 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. That is about it. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. There are none in the scouts 
who ever were in either the Military Academy or the Naval 
Academy. In the constabulary I find there are two, but they 
were not Americans; they are both Filipinos, and by the term 
of their service in the Military Academy they went back to the 
constabulary. These men are not tin soldiers, they are not 
parlor soldiers. They are men who have performed as strenu- 
ous, as efficient, and as capable work as was ever performed 
by any officer or a soldier under the sun. They have not hesi- 
tated to go where the sun was hot, where the storms were 
mighty, where danger was thick, and they have been there most 
of the time, and, so far as my information goes, everyone now 
in the force is a selected, picked man. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, as a rule these 
men come up from civil life, do they not? 

Mr, MILLER of Minnesota. In the scouts and in the con- 
stabulary, too. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I see that the gentleman fixes 
the age as between 21 and 35 years. Would not the limit of 
85 years differentiate from other paragraphs of this bill, which 
fixes another limit? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That is in part true, and yet I 
find the bill differentiates itself in different paragraphs. For 
instance, the commissioned officers of the National Guard can 
take an examination between the ages of 21 and 30, and in an- 
other paragraph of the bill it is between 21 and 28 years. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it a legal hindrance, or is 
it remoteness from the place of examination? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Not at all. I find quite a number 
of the men, some we would most want, can not quite come in 
under 30, but they can come in under 35. Now, they would 
number, I should assume, 50 or 60 or T0, maybe 100, all told, but 
they are splendid material. The officers of the constabulary, I 
think, would nearly all come under 30. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Is it not true that the service required of 
the officers of the scouts and the constabulary is the same char- 
acter of service that is performed by the officers of the Regular 
Army in the Philippine Islands to-day? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Precisely. That is absolutely 
true of the scouts. Now, it may be interesting to know that dur- 
ing the last two or three years the Regular Army of the United 
States—I mean that part of the Regular Army of the United 
States in the Philippines—has been concentrated almost entirely 
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in the central part of Luzon, There are no Regular Army troops 
in the Moro country to-day. All of the troops in the Moro 
country are scout troops and constabulary, but officered by these 
men. They are on duty 24 hours out of every day, pretty nearly. 
It is not quite true, perhaps, to say that the constabulary ofli- 
cers and men are doing exactly the same work as the Regular 
Army, but they are doing that which requires great capacity, 
discretion, and sound judgment, and, in my mind, would make 


exceedingly valuable officers in any army. e 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman’s time be extended three min- 
utes. I want to ask a question. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I haye been generous as to time, 
and this is not a matter of enough importance to take the time 
of the House. I ask unanimous consent that all debate on this 
paragraph and all amendments thereto be closed in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto be closed in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate is closed. The gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Hay] is recognized in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this sec- 
tion and amendments thereto be closed in 10 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HAY. Now, Mr. Chairman, if anybody desires to be 
heard in favor of this proposition, I yield to him five minutes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition only 
to ask a question. 


Mr. HAY. Allright. I shall be glad to answer it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. To page 29, line 10, the gentleman offered 
an amendment which was adopted, striking out all of that 
fourth provision and inserting something else. Was it the gen- 
tleman’s idea to eliminate the officers of the reserve corps alto- 
gether from opportunity to be preferred and appointed to the 
position of second lieutenant? 

Mr. HAY. That is the effect of the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Was not that the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia himself? 

Mr. HAY, No, sir. The amendment was offered by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Micrer]. I have not offered any 
amendment. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Well, an amendment was offered here 
and voted on a few moments ago which did that very thing— 
to strike out No. 4. The amendment offered by the gentleman 
80 Minnesota [Mr. Mirtrr] is to insert on line 8 and before 

0. 8. 


Mr. HAY. That was to provide for the undergraduates of 
certain distinguished schools, and this fourth class now in the 
bill probably ought not to be there, because we are going to do 
away with the cadet companies, which are provided for later on. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Miter] will not be agreed to. That 
amendment was considered by the committee, and the com- 
mittee thought that it was not a wise one. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield there? 
I intended to state that by reason of my becoming interested in 
this so late I did not have opportunity to present it to the com- 
mittee as fully as I desired; and was it not at the last meeting 
of the committee, and the committee did not occupy more than 
a moment or two? 

Mr. HAY. The gentleman appeared before the committee 
and presented his case. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman haying in charge the 
bill tell the committee what the real objections are to this amend- 
ment, please? 

Mr. HAY. In the first place, it raises the age. It puts a man 
in the Army who is 35 years of age as a second lieutenant, 
which is not good administration. The age limit now in all 
cases is 21 to 27, except in the case of enlisted men of the Army, 
who have had service in the Army, To put a man as a lieu- 
tenant in the Army at 35 years of age is not a good thing for 
the Army, and not a good thing for himself except for the pur- 
pose of drawing pay. And these people who are officers of the 
the Philippine Scouts are noncommissioned officers, generally 
speaking, in the Regular Army. A man who is a sergeant, for 
example, is made a lieutenant of the Philippine Scouts and re- 
mains in that position for some time. He is generally a man 
30 years of age when he gets the appointment. 

As to the constabulary, that can come in under the head of 
section 5. The constabulary of the Philippine Islands is not 
under the Government of the United States; they are under 


the island government, and not under our Government at all. 
And while some of them are college men, yet, so far as we are 
concerned, they are civilians, and they can come in under sec- 
tion 5, which provides that civilians may be examined for the 
position of second lieutenant. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Provided, of course, their age does not inter- 
fere with their going into the service? 

Mr. HAY. Yes, 

Mr. BRITTEN. If the gentleman will permit just a very 
brief statement, I want to say that I know from personal 
observation that officers in the Philippine Scouts, whether they 
have come from the enlisted personnel of the United States 
Army or not, are doing very efficient work, and if it is possible to 
get them into the United States Army at this time, or within the 
next year or two, I should imagine it would be very advisable. 

Now, with reference to the constabulary force in the Philip- 
pines, it is true they have no connection with the United States 
Army or Government, but the work they are doing under Ameri- 
can officers is more hazardous than the work that our own 
officers and men are doing, because they are dealing with the 
Moro situation almost exclusively; and if we can get that type 
of men into our service it will be doing good, I should think. 

Mr. HAY. There is nothing to prevent men in the constabu- 
larly of proper agé from coming in, nor in the case of the scout 
officers, because they are really enlisted men in the Army. 
You do not want to get men who are too old to come in as com- 
missioned officers. They do not perform the services as they 
ought. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I agree with the gentleman; but a great 
many young American officers connected with the scouts and 
constabulary in the Philippine Islands have been in the service 
a number of years. They may be just above the age prescribed 
in the bill. Does not the gentleman think there might be some 
way by which these men could be admitted if it is desired? 

Mr. HAY. I do not think you could arrange the age limit 
simply to suit individual cases. The gentleman’s amendment 
proposes 35 years as the age limit. There might be a man of 
35 years and 1 day, and yet under the gentleman’s amendment 
he could not come in. Just because a man is efficient and be- 
cause you want him is no reason why you should enact a general 
law to take care of individual cases. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Does not the gentleman think some credit 
should be given to these Americans in the Philippines for their 
long services there? 

Mr. HAY. I think so; but they get credit, too. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I do not think they get credit in this bill. 

Mr. HAY. Yes; I think they get all the necessary credit that 
they are entitled to. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I hope the amendment will carry. 

Mr. HAY. I hope the amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield for a question? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I understood the gentleman to 
say that, in his judgment, the captain and officers under him in 
the Philippine Scouts will be able to take the examination for 
enlisted men in the Army. 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Are they in a position where 
they could be construed as officers and enlisted men in the 
Army? 

Mr. HAY. Well, they are retired now as enlisted men of the 
Army ; and if they can be retired as enlisted men of the Army 
they would certainly be given the privilege by the War De- 
partment of standing an examination for enlisted men. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. If they are there now, they 
could never comply with the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. HAY. Officers in the scouts, when retired, are retired as 
enlisted men. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That is true. 

Mr. HAY. If one of these men wants to stand the examina- 
tion, the War Department can give him that privilege, just as 
it can give him the privilege of retirement; and they would be 
given the preference as enlisted men over what the gentleman’s 
amendment gives. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
taken in his legal construction. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. MILLER]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the “ noes ” seemed to have it. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. A division, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 45, noes 65. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


I think the gentieman is mis- 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 15. That the org Any Bi of enlisted men of the ape! in the 


grades coe by this act s as follows during th 
ment: Band leader, BE gpd ros pd 9 senior 
hospital sergeant, $75; hospital sergeant, $65; quart 

50; regimental su ermaster $ co ah po and sergean 


1 quart 
rst class, moun n 3250 assistant 


trumpeter, 840; battalion supply. "sergeant squadron supply sergean geant, 
mess sergeant and mus ician, 30; b horseshoer, mechanic o 
machine-gun so gt awe musician, second class, sergeant 5 Beer 5) 
sergeant, su ply. sergeant, and “cook (Medical ati 1 

third class, K ; mechanic of Infantry or . 217 e rst 
class, of Infantry, Cavalry, or Field Artillery, $15; trumpeter, orderly, 


and saddler, $15.. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, on page 31, line 14, I move to 
strike out the word “trumpeter ” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “ bugler.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. Kany]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, 81, line 14, by striking ak the word “ trumpeter” and 
inserting 1 1 eu thereof the word “ bugler. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, on line 21, I move to strike out 
ae Lahe “trumpeter” and insert in lieu thereof the word 

ugler.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California. 

The Olerk read as follows: 

Amen i “ * 
FCC T 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GARDNER: Page 81, line 7, strike out 
section 15 and insert in lleu thereof the ‘following : 

“Sec. 15. That the monthly pay of enlisted men of the Army in 
the grades created by this act shall be as follows during their first 


enlistment: Band leader, ermaster sergeant, 707 0 grade, and 
master nose. ital 3 iy sergean sergeant, $70 ermaster 
quartermas t, and 


sergeant, 5; regimental 
sergeant, 555 class ial supply sereen batte ; assistant Sand eader and 


sergeant bugler, $45; battalion supply 8 58 Die supply ser- 

geant, mess first class, horseshoer, me- 

chanic of machine-gun company, "musician, Segond class, 

orderly, stable e de E sergeant, and coo Kk ( 

5221 — — og third 88, mechanic of 33 or Cava 

25; private, first class, of Infantry, Cavalry, or Field Aritllery, 8. 
bugler, orderly, and saddler, $20.’ 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, this amendment raises the 
pay of the various noncommissioned officers and noncommis- 
sioned staff officers. The most important point to consider is 
that the amendment makes $20 the basic pay for the private in- 
stead of $15. 

I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, that you could get without 
long delay your Regular Army of 140,000 combatants of the line. 
It is going to be a long time before you can get any such num- 
ber of men except in very hard times at $15 a month; even $15 
a month and all expenses paid. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to find out how many 
combatants we are going to have under this act. The chairman 
of the committee said yesterday that the bill provides for 207,000 
enlisted men, maximum, and to support that figure he presented 
a table prepared in The Adjutant General’s Office on March 2, 
1916. I have an absolutely different table, transmitted to me by 
the Secretary of War. According to the Secretary of War, un- 
der the proposed House bill the minimum number of enlisted 
men, combatants, not staff, is 95,552—less than a hundred thou- 
sand combatants, and the maximum number of combatants is 
150,765. Those figures do not include the Philippine Scouts. 

I tried my best to find out where the figures of the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Hay] and the figures supplied by the Secre- 
tary of War differ, and here are the principal items: The gen- 
tleman from Virginia includes 11,258 men who may be employed 
in ammunition batteries in case of war at the discretion of the 
President. He includes unassigned recruits, 7,813 of them. He 
includes the cadet companies, 3,150 of them, and then the chair- 
man figures the Philippine Scouts at war strength as 12,000, 
whereas the Secretary of War gives the Philippine Scouts, war 
strength, at 5,733. I think the gentleman from Virginia is 
right and the Secretary of War is wrong. 

But when ali is said and done, after studying the figures to 
the best of my ability, there is a discrepancy of 9,000 or 10,000 


men between the two estimates of the maximum force pro- 
vided in this bill. 

What I especially want the committee to understand is that 
according to the Secretary of War, leaving out the Philippine 
Scouts, we shall have only 150,765 combatants in time of war 
under the Hay bill; and again, leaving out the Philippine 
Scouts, only 95,552 combatants under the minimum proposed. 
Do not confuse “minimum” strength with “peace” strength. 
Our peace strength under this law may be as high, but no 
higher, than 140,000 enlisted men of the line of the Army. In 
times of peace, under this bill, if the President wishes to re- 
cruit the Army up to 140,000 he can do so if Congress chooses 
to appropriate the money. 

Mr. HAY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. : 

Mr. HAY. Has the gentleman calculated how much his 
proposition would add to the annual expense of the Army? 

Mr. GARDNER. I think it is about $10,000,000. Is that 
what the gentleman computes it at? 

1 HAY. I do not know. I never heard of the amendment 

‘ore. 

Mr. GARDNER. That estimate is based on the numbers of 
the enlisted force provided in this bill. It adds $5 to the pay 
of each private. Now, suppose there are 140,000 enlisted men 
and that they are all privates. That would make an additional 
expense of $7,000,000. The whole bill would be considerably 
higher. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I listened with interest to the statement of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] as to the 
results of the first four days’ enlistment in the attempt to 
secure the 19,000 men we voted for the other day, and it is 
evident that his proposition now to raise the pay of the Army 
is because gentlemen realize that we could not enlist into the 
Army the number of men proposed under the Kahn amendment 
yesterday at the present rate of pay. As I understood the 
gentleman’s figures, he stated that in four days, under the 
inspiration of necessity and the need for on the border, we 
have secured 500 enlistments, which would mean an average of 
125 men a day. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. The exact figures are 2,426 men who ap- 
plied and 555 men accepted. Perhaps there are a few of them 
who have not yet been examined. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The press states 507 in 5 days, 
but on that basis and according to the gentleman’s own figures 
in 8 months we would raise 11,250 men, in 6 months 22,500 men, 
and in 12 months about 45,000 men. The report-of The 
Adjutant General shows that last year they raised 48,813 men. 
With that enlistment we have not been able to maintain the 
combatant army at 100,000 men. To secure an army of 220,000 
men, such as was contemplated in the Kahn amendment yester- 
day, would require the enlistment of more than double the 
number that were enlisted last year; that is, would require 
enlistments of more than 100,000 men a year, especially with the 
short term of enlistment now provided for in the amendment 
just adopted. Under the spur of necessity the figures just given 
us by the gentleman from Massachusetts to do so is an im- 
possibility. 

If these figures that have been submitted to us mean anything, 
they mean that if we had adopted the Kahn amendment yes- 
terday, we would have put an army on the statute books and 
in the newspapers and not an army in the field, and that is 
the way the country is going to understand the whole propo- 
sition. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. There is a great deal of misunderstanding, by the way, 
in connection with this statement so often made that the Army 
of the line is not enlisted up to the full 100,000 authorized by 
law. Of course we are not enlisted up to our full 100,000, 
because under Executive order the War Department is per- 
mitted to enlist only 83,893 men in the line of the Army. The 
fact is that Congress has only appropriated money enough for 
that number. As a matter of fact, we have 82,952 enlisted men 
in the line of the Army; so that we are less than 1,000 short of 
the number limited by Executive order, and that is why so 
many of the recruiting stations have not been in full blast. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. But the gentleman admits that 
even with all the inspiration of existing conditions we have not 
been able to get the full number. 

Mr. GARDNER. VVV it is 
absolutely impossible to think that men are going to enlist 
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to hunt Mexican murderers; where they get $15 a: month and 
embalming fluid. 

Mr: SHALLENBERGER. Do you think the $15 a month is 
what inspires men to enlist in the Army? 

Mr. GARDNER. It does not inspire men to enlist in the 
Army, but the other day when we wanted to pension the 
Spanish War Regulars on the same basis as the Spanish War 
Volunteers, gentlemen said it was not patriotism which made 
Regulars. enlist. In the Spanish War widows’ pension. bill 
which went through the other day you all voted down my 
amendment to put the Spanish War Regulars on the same basis 
us the Spanish War Volunteers in the matter of widows’ pen- 
sions, because gentlemen said it was not patriotism which made 
Regulars: enlist, Gentlemen, we ought’ to do either one thing 
or the other. You must pay them or pension. them—both, I 
think: 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. HAY. I hope the amendment will not be adopted. The 
amount is not enough to get many more men, and according: to 
the gentleman's own statement it adds $10,000,000 a year to 
the expense of the Army. I do not think it is necessary: to say 
any more. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman answer a question? 
HAT. Surely, 

: GARDNER. In 1907 we raised the pay from 513.50 
HAT. In 1908. 

. GARDNER. In 1908 we raised the pay from 813.50 
HAx. From 813. 

: GARDNER: Was it not in 1907? 

. HAY. No; in 1908 we raised the pay of the private sol- 
dier from $13 to $15, 

Mr. GARDNER. And the enlistment’ jumped’ up how many 
per cent? 

Mr: HAY. Oh, I do not know; but the times were bad then. 

Mr. GARDNER. In 1908? 

Mr: GORDON, Yes; everybody was out of ‘work. 

Mr. GARDNER. Times were bad in 1907, and I was coming 
to that; but the gentleman from Virginia says it was in 1908. 

Mr. HAY. It was in 1908 that that bill was passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

Src. 17. That the President is hereby pin fe by — with the 

erinarians and assistan 


advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint vet t 
veterin in the: Army, not to exceed,- ‘veterinary’ officers: 
oF service, 2. such» officers: for 3 vip cameo of valry; 1 for every, 

3 batteries of Field Artillery, ASA as ee of. rren and mules 


part of the Medical Department of the Army. 

That hereafter a candidate for appointment as assistant veterinarian: 
must be a: citizen: of United States, between the ages of 21 and 27 
years, a graduate of a.reco veterinary college or university, and, 
shall not be appointed antl shall have passed a satisfactory exami- 
nation as to character, p valent 3 general education, and pro- 
fessional. qualifications, 

That an assistant veterinarian 
CCC ges 
of second, lieutenant; that after 5 on 2 
rank, pay, and allowances: of: first tenant; that after 15 vente of. 
service he shall be promoted to be a veterinariam with the 
and allowances of captain: Provided, 
5 


in order: to be promoted: as 5 

satisfactory: examination, umd rules as the President: mer 

scribes as tO eee 1 tor the litary 
t: such: a vet shall 


service ; and 1 


such examination. he shall. discharged. from the ye with 
year's: pay. 

That the: veterinarians: of Artillery now im the 
Army, together with such veterinarians; of the Quart Corps ag 
are; how. lo; im said: co who: at: the date: of | the: approval of 
this act shall e: had less go z service; may: 
be- appointed In the Ve rps:as assistant: arians: with: 
the rank, pay, and allowances of second lieutenant; those who shall 
have had. over 5, years of such ce be inted in said 

as assistant veterinarians. with the rank, pay; and allowances 
of: rst-lieutenant; and those who shall have over 15 ol such 
VVVVVVTVTTVTTTTTTCTCTCTCTCTTTTTTTTTTTT : the rank, 
pay, and allowances; of cap » That no — aie 


the service sufficient to prevent them from the performance of duty, 

— —— to the 3 t be placed upon the retired. list of 
the Army with 75 per cent of the pay to which. they would have been. 
eatin if — Da in the: Veterinary Corps as: hereinbefore. pre- 
That the Secretary of War, upon: recommendation of the: Surgeon: |) 
General of the Army, may appoint in the Veterinary Come, for: such 
time as their services may be: required, such number of reserve: yet- 


erinnrians as: may be necessary, to. attend public nines persis pertaining, to 
the Quartermaster Corps. Reserve veterinarians so emplo; shall have 
the pay and allowances: of second: lieutenant: during 9 employment 


el Cortana shall De-® {| 


hall fail to 
5 examination because of disability incident: | 


Provid: 
a 8 


That such reserve veterinarians: shall be 
veterinary college or 1 and shall 
5 8 


like manner as 


and no lon 
| graduates o 
a satisfactory examination as to character, 


eral educati: Ci eee e 
ereinbefore requined t  asaiatan 


8 shall constiente a Mat or of eligi les: for appoint 


tions herstubef 


narian 
veterinarians sub 
tes for 2 pointment as:assistant veterinarians who shall 
have Sat satisfactorily the examinations. preserived for that grade 
shall — — —.— pointed, in the order of merit in which be A 

a bea nation, to vacancies as they occur, suc 
— — to be fi — aprobationary period of one year, after which 
time, if the services of the probationers: shall have been satisfactory, 
they shall be perman ermanently appointed with rank to date from the dates 
of rank of the sly rosie peng ro reno Probationary veterinarians 
whose services are found unsatisfactory: shall be discharged at any time 
during: the probationary Asye ig ey or at the end thereof, and shall have 
no. further claims. against. the Government on account of their proba- 
tionary service. 

That the Secretary of War shall from time to time appoint boards 
of examiners to conduct. the veterinary: examinations. hereinbefore pre- 
seribed, each of said. boards to consist of three medical officers and two 
veterinarians. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. SHERLEY having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Garrerr, Chairman 
of the Committee of the: Whole House. on the:state of the Union, 
reported that that committee hnd had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the efficiency of the Military Es- 
tablishment of the United States and hud directed him to report 
that the committee had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, IL ask unanimous: consent that this 

bill H. R. 12766—may be in order to-morrow, and that the 
House meet to-morrow at 11 o’clock a: m. 
Mr. MANN. Win the gentleman let me make a suggestion 
before the question is stated by the Speaker? While the bill 
might be in order to-morrow, the gentleman has not asked to 
dispense with the procedings to-morrow. under the rule. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask to dispense with the business: 
under the rule to-morrow, and that this bill may be in order, 
and that the House meet at 11 O' clock a. m. 
| The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent that the rule for to-morrow's busi-- 
ness be dispensed with, that H. R. 12766 be in order; and that 
the House when it adjourns to-day adjourn. to meet at 11 
‘o'clock a. m. to-morrow: It there objection?! [After a pause. 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HAT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 12766. 
| The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. GARRETT in 
the chair, 

Mr. BENNET.. Mr. Chairman, L move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking a question of the chairman of the 
committee, I notice on page 82, line 13, it is provided that these 
assistant veterinarians must each be a graduate of a recognized 
veterinary college or university. In the State which L repre- 
sent that would work no hardship, because we have veterinary 
colleges; but I want to ask the gentleman if he thinks the lan- 
‘guage is absolutely: necessary and if it might not work a liard- 


t 
stone prescribed for: 


‘| ship in some of the smaller States where- they do not have: 


veterinary colleges but where they produce good veterinary 
surgeons?’ 

Mr. HAY. I think the language ought: to be there, and I do 
not think it will work any hardship. They have veterinary 
colleges in. almost every State in the Union. They have one 
in the District of Columbia. I think they ought to have the 
same requirement as in the Medical Corps. The veterinarians 
themselves are very anxious that this standard should be 
higher; they want this language in the bill. 

Mr. BENNET. I think the whole provision is: excellent; we 
‘ought; to have veterinarians, and they ought to be graduates. 
If the gentleman. thinks that that language is necessary, I have 
no further comment to make, and I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my. pro. forma amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. L object, because I wish to be recognized 
in opposition to the amendment. I would like to ask the chair-. 
man of the committee what is the present method of appoint- 
men of veterinaries and assistant veterinaries so far as quali- 
‘fications for appointment are concerned? 

Mr. HAY. Veterinarians- are appointed now by the Seere- 
itary of War, and have to stand such examination as he pre- 
. They have the pay and allowances: of a second lieu- 

enant. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Both the veterinary and the assistant 
veterinary? 

Mr. HAY. We do not have anything now but veterinarians; 
this law provides for assistants just as it provides for sur- 
geons and assistant surgeons in the Army. They do not get the 
best men in the veterinary profession in the Army, There is no 
inducement for them to go in, no inducement for men stand- 
ing high in the profession. Let me say that the House has 
passed the provisions of this bill twice, and the committee has 
reported it twice, both times unanimously, and the House took 
it up by unanimous consent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then I will not press my inquiry further 
except to ask why the distinction as to allowances in the case 
of an assistant veterinarian who upon examination is found 
deficient, and you award him a year’s pay, whereas for a vet- 
erinary you permit him to retire on three-fourths pay. I direct 
the gentleman's attention to the proviso at the bottom of 
page 82, which provides that if such assistant veterinarian 
shall be found deficient at such examination he shall be dis- 
charged from the Army with one year's pay. 

Mr. HAY. That is because every veterinarian coming into 
the Army comes in as an assistant veterinarian. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is not an assistant veterinarian an offi- 
cer? 

Mr. HAY. Yes; but he comes in as an assistant, and does not 
get up to a veterinarian until he serves a certain number of 
years—five, I think—and then he becomes a veterinarian. So 
the provision to which the gentleman has called my attention 
can only apply to the assistant veterinarian. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘The assistant veterinarian may be in the 
service for 15 years and longer and obtain the grade and re- 
ceive the pay of a captain. I direct the gentleman’s attention 
to the bottom of page 32. It does not provide for compulsory 
promotion of assistant veterinarians; they are to be promoted 
only when there are vacancies. * 

Mr. HAY. It provides that “any assistant veterinarian, 
in order to be promoted as hereinbefore provided, must first 
pass a satisfactory examination under such rules as the Presi- 
dent may prescribe as to professional qualifications and adapta- 
bility for the military service.“ Then it provides that if he 
shall be found deficient in that examination he shall be dis- 
charged with one year’s pay. That is the law applicable to the 
Medical Corps of the Army when the assistant surgeon stands 
an examination for the rank of captain. If he does not pass 
it satisfactorily he is discharged from the Army with one year’s 
pay. We provide for the veterinarians just as we do for the 
Medical Corps. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Army surgeon, when he enters for 
the examination, if he is shown to be deficient he will be re- 
tired on three-quarters pay? 

Mr. HAY. No; he has to pass an examination when he is 
promoted from captain to major, and if he fails on that ex- 
amination he is discharged from the Army with one year’s pay. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why do you give the veterinarian three- 
quarters pay when he is found to be deficient in the per- 

` formance of his duties? 

Mr. HAY. Where does the gentleman get that? 

Mr, STAFFORD. At the bottom of page 33, and continuing 
on page 34, It says: 

Provided further, That veterinarians now in the Army or in the 
em 5 of the Quartermaster Corps who shall fail to pass the pre- 
scl physical examination because of disability incident to the 
service sufficient to prevent them from the performance of duty 
valuable to the Government shall be placed upon the retired list of 
the Army with 75 per cent of the pay to which they would have been 
entitled te appointed in the Veterinary Corps as hereinbefore prescribed. 

Mr. HAY. Those are veterinarians that are now in the 
Army, and we are taking care of the veterinarians now in the 
Army in that provision. That does not apply to those who will 
come in the corps hereafter. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Those who come in the corps hereafter 
when found deficient will be discharged with one year’s pay? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But those now in the Army when found 
deficient will be taken care of for life on three-quarters pay? 

Mr. HAY, Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentlemen think there is 
some injustice there? Why should those future veterinarians 
be eliminated with one year’s pay? 

Mr. HAY. The gentleman will see on page 33, line 17, that 
it is provided: 

Provided, That no such appointment of any veterinarian shall be 
made unless he shall first pass satisfactorily a practical professional 
and physical examination as to his fitness for the military service. 

So that men now in the service can not get in under this law 
until they have passed that examination. 


as the Presi 


Mr. STAFFORD. To whom does this three-quarters pay 
apply? 

Mr. HAY. It applies to those veterinarians now in the 
service who have some disability incident to the service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, not by reason of any mental de- 
ficiency ? 

Mr. HAY. It says here in so many words, because of dis- 
ability incident to the service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And not because of lack of mental effi- 
ciency, unless due directly to disability incurred in the service? 

Mr. HAY. Yes; disability incurred in the service. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to aniend, on page 33, line 
24, by inserting the word “and” after the word “ service.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment., 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 33, line 24, after the word “ service,” insert the word “ and.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of putting some information into the 
Recorp. I have in my hand a letter from the Secretary of War 
dated March 10, 1916, in which he says that we have 892 ma- 
chine guns actually completed, and then goes on to say: 

Of the 1,077 machine guns provided for, 228 are in use in the insular 
8 and Panama Canal, and 276 in Continental United States 
2 defense of the coast fortifications, leaving 573 available for 

He also says: 

It is expected the 125 machine guns under manufacture will be com- 
pleted about December 21, 1916. 

Is that about the way the gentleman understands the situa- 
tion? 

Mr. HAY. I suppose that is the situation, and therefore I so 
understand it. 

Mr. GARDNER. Did not Gen. Crozier testify that he had 
heard that each German regiment had 48 machine guns with it? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. Is not our basis 5 machine guns to a regi- 


ment? 


Mr. HAY. I think those are the orders of the War Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. GARDNER. So we have only 892 guns, of which 573 are 
available for the mobile troops. On the German basis that 
would not supply a great many. It is apparently expected that 
125 more will be completed by the 1st of next January. 

Mr. HAY. I take it that the German troops are supplied 
with 48 machine guns in time of war and not in time of peace. 

Mr. GARDNER. I thought that an army was supposed to 
get ready for war, but it seems not. 

Mr. HAY. And I suppose also that we will take care of the 
machine-gun proposition on the Army appropriation bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 18. That the President is authorized to organize not to exceed 
80 cadet companies of Cavalry, Field Artillery, Infantry, Engineers, 
Coast Artillery, and 1 * troops, to be attached to and serve with 
regiments or other units of their respective branches of the Regular 
Army within the continental limits of the United States. 

Each company shall consist of not less than 50 and not to exceed 
100 cadets, who shall be between the a: of 20 and 27 years on the 
date of 9 and shall be recruited from among officers of the 
National Guard and graduates of educational institutions to which 
officers of the Regular Army are detailed and from enlisted men of the 
Regular Army and of the National Guard. Each cadet shall be en- 
gaged for a period of six years unless sooner discharged by competent 
authority, the first year of which period shall be in a cadet company 
and the remaining five years in the officers’ reserve corps provided for 
in this act or in the National Guard. 

Each cadet shall receive during his service in a cadet company the 
pay and allowances of a master signal electrician and shall during 
such service be subject to the laws and regulations for the government 
of the Army of the United States. 

Each cadet company shall be organized as the President shall pre- 
scribe, and all duties in the various grades and positions therein, ex- 
cept as otherwise herein provided for, shall be performed by cadets of 
the company, but no cadet shall receive any extra pay or allowances 
for performing such duties. For the purpose of assignment to cadet 
com es for the conduct of their interior administration the Presi- 
dent is authorized to increase the number of noncommissioned officers 
of any organization of the Regular Army to which a fully organized 
cadet company of not less than 50 men is attached by one first sergeant, 
cop Pa sergeant, and one supply sergeant, and the number of cooks 
G 0. 

ach cadet company shall be subjected to thorough training, which 

shall include instruction in the duties of privates, noncommissioned 
officers, and company officers of the arm, corps, or department of the 
service to which the company is attached, and shall be conducted 
under such rules and regulations as the President may prescribe. 

Upon completion of one year’s service with a company as herein pre- 
scribed each cadet shall, if found proficient, be commissioned in such 
grade in the officers’ reserve corpa as may be warranted by the degree 
of peccaries he may have attained, under such rules and regulations 

ent may prescribe. Any cadet who, upon the completion 
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of ppc wg service, is not found ‘proficient shall be discharged 
the ce of the United States with such character of discharge 
his services may have warranted. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following ; 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


. out all ot ‘section 18, just read, and insert in lieu thereof the | 


followin 
“Bec. Zis. That for the purpose of securing 
cers for the military forces of the United States ‘the Presid is hereby 
authorized to establish and maintain in civil mar rege institutions 
offi consist of a senior division 


a sufficient eure of offi- | 


study for a degree State Sta 
tions ‘that are required to provide instruction itary ‘tactics under 
ithe provisions of ‘the act of ‘Congress of July 1862. g lands 
for the establishment of coll where the object shall be the: 
practical ‘instruction of the industrial in ‘agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, incinding tary ‘tactics, and a or division organ- 
ized at all other pobe; or private educational tutions, and each 
division shall consist of ts of the several arms or corps in such 
number and of such strength as the President may 

“That the President may, upon the application of any State institu- 
tion described in the first paragraph of "ape pa lish main- 

at such institution one or more of the reserve officers 


trainin : That no such unit shall be be established or 
maintained at an, ny such institution until an officer of the Army shall 
have detailed as pona of military science tactics or until 


such institution shall maintain under military instruction at least 
100 physically fit male en 
“Pha hat the President m 5 of any established 


ther than à State insti- 


fit male students, Which 8 3 entered n bx any student 
shall, as regards such studen for 3 estab- 
lish and maintain at such ins tition one or more units of 


at any such institution which does not main under military e- 
tion at —.— 100 8 — aotm students. 

That th e Secretary of W ereby authorized 
courses of 9 and Seer a military ie aor 5 or the 


be organized or N 


courses of 2 tary training for tine senior division or to devote 
at least an average of three hours per academic myn to such 
military —— ane So — of thej ‘Sonior: vision shall —— 


W — Ford less than 
whose bodily cates they are 
Physically foe ana perform military duty or will be so upon arrival at 


sa That the pime is r atve or ret to detail such numbers of 
e or retired, . 
pro- 
tary and tactics at institutions where one or more 
units of the reserve o! are maintained, but the total 
number of active officers so detailed at —— institutions shall not 
exceed 300, and no active officer shall be so detailed -who has not had 
five age service in ‘the Army. 
not detailed under the provisions of i this 
rong a Retired officers below the L — of lieutenant -colonels so de- 
shall recetve the full pay and allowances of their grade, and 
e of major so detailed shall the 
3 d allowances as a retired major would receive under a Uke 
detail. o detail under the provisions of this section shall extend ‘for 
imore than four years. 
“That the President is hereby ee to detail for duty at insti- 
tutions where one or more units of the reserve officers’ trainin 
mre maintained such number of enlisted men, either active or re 
“he may deem n et — — the number of activ 
officers so detailed 
sioned officers so detailed 
to those o 


. consent. While so de 
* That t the Secretary of 7 under such 


enlist 
visions of this paragraph ‘without 
they shall — oy active pay and 


tions as he may pre- 
scribe, is hereby authorized to issue to insti ons 2 one or 
‘more units of the reserve officers’ ‘training maintained — 


corps are 
public animals, arms, uniforms, t, and ‘means of transportati 
as he may deem necessa and to i rage at the expense of the United 
States public cere so issued. e shall require from each institution 
to which property of the United States is issued a bond in the value of 
the property issued for the care and sato kapine thereof and for its 
return when required. 

“That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to maintain 
for the further practical instruction of the members of the reserve 
officers’ training corps, no such camps to be maintained for — 
longer than ci "weeks in any one year e tin time of war or when 
war is imminent; to transport members of such corps to and from such 
camps at the expense of the United States so far as 7 — — ons will 
permit; to subsist them at the expense of the United tes while tray- 
éling to and from such cumps aud while therein so far as 
appropriations will permit; to use the Army, such «other -mili- 
tary forces as Congress from time to time au thorizes, and such Govern- 
ment property as he may deem necessary for the military training of the 
members of such corps while in attendance at me camps; to aN 
regulations for the government of such corps, and to: authorize, in 
9 the „ of company units thereof into battalion — 
regimen un 


as | training 


| _seribe, ish 


ing under the direction —.— — — — ot 
| sul rescribed 


“That when any member of the senior division of the reserve officers’ 
corps has completed two academic ee of service in that 
division, and has been selected for further tra 


‘ing p ‘the Secretary he may be furnished at the 
| expense of the United States with — —— of subsistence at such 
rate, not ex: the cost of the ison ration prescribed for the 
Army, as max be by the Secre of War d g the remainder 
of service e reserve officers’ training corps. 


“That the President alone, under such regulations as he may pre- 
page ere authorized to appoint. 
vision of the reserve 


preceding paragrap. h hereof, or 
shall have satisfactoril 3 0 courses of military z pre- 
ivision and the further ve part E oie bre or in 
pated in such 
bsequent to graduation. e Secretary of War 
be, who shall have arrived at the SEE af: 21 years, and who 
in wri serve the United States in the 


: And provided, oe any 
rovisions of this section undergo’ q 
tion shall not be eligible rng —— nt- 
ergoing such postgraduate course, but 
his ultimate eligib nt Shafi not be completion of such post; uate course 
for such a ected because of having under- 
gone such pos 
That Eg 


pysteally fit mal male citizen of the United States between the 
ages — 21 ——— sen Bt who shall have graduated prior to the date of 
this act — 1 cational institution at wh an o. of the 
Army was ant professor — —.— science and tactics, and who 
while a student 8 eted courses of m y train- 
military science ome tactics 
pursuant to this section for 
cor 


mpleting such addi- 
of War shall pre- 


t to those p 
shall, -after : sa 
‘tional a military training as the 
scribe, eligible for appointment as .a reserve cer and as à tem- 
porary oe second lieutenant in with the terms of 


“That tho President alone is hereby 8 to 

mission as a temporary second ` tenant 

od of at 1 six mon 

w for that grade, 
efficer 


point and com- 
Army for a 


ch tem 
n of such service with the a dkeguier Army such -officer 
2 as a areri oficer. 
“That no reserve officer or 82 second lieutenant appointed 
hall to retirement or to retired 


of war the President may order reserve officers ap- 
the provisions of this section to active duty with any ae 
— at of the United States in any grades not below that 
ot second tenant, and while on active duty they shall be subject to 
the Rules and Articles of War.“ 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Chairman, I move as a substitute for 
the amendment just offered the substitute which I now send ‘to 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Pace of North Carolina). I under- 
F offers it as an amendment to the amend- 
ment 

Mr. McKELLAR. As an amendment to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
Does the gentleman offer it as a substitute or an amendment? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I offer it as a substitute for the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GARD. There is no amendment offered; a substitute is 
offered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I offer it as a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The amendment of the gentleman from 
Ohio was offered as ‘a substitute. 

Mr. McKECLLAR. I will offer it as an amendment to the sub- 
stitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment ‘as an amendment to the substitute. The Clerk 
will report it. 

The Clerk began the reading of the amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, a question of order; as I 
understand from the reading of the amendment it ‘is offered as 
an entire new ‘proposition for the proposition under consider- 
ation, not as an amendment but virtually as a substitute for the 
substitute, and therefore it ean not be entertained at this time. 
The only way this proposition enn be entertained is to vote down 
‘the substitute and consider this. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman will allow. in the opinion 
of the Chair this is not an amendment to the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from ‘Ohio, but is a substitute for section 18. 

‘Mr.-McKELLAR, Mr. Chairman, I move to amend iby strik- 
ing out everything in the amendment: just offered after the word 
“that” and insert that amendment in lieu thereof. 
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The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman will allow, if he desires 
consideration of the substitute he offered, if he will only bide 
his time, I think under the rules he can have it submitted. He 
could get action on his substitute in the event the present sub- 
stitute is voted down, but in the event it was adopted 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is just it. Mr. Chairman, I submit 
it is proper to offer it as an amendment to the substitute strik- 
ing out everything after the word “that” in the substitute that 
is offered and insert the amendment I have offered. Mr. Chair- 
man, I call the attention of the Chair to page 349, section 804, 
rule 19. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question of the substitute offered by 
the gentleman from Tennessee, in the opinion of the Chair, 
hinges upon the germaneness of the language. It is germane to 
the subject matter and therefore the gentleman’s motion is in 
order and the Clerk will read. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MADDEN. The motion of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see is to strike out all of the amendment offered as a substitute 
by the gentleman from Ohio and substitute his amendment in 
its place. Is that right? X 
` The CHAIRMAN. Yes. The motion of the gentleman from 
Tennessee offers an amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
which is germane and is in order. The Chair entertains the 
gentleman’s motion, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 18. That in order more effectually to provide for organizing, 
arming, and. disciplining troops for service in time of war and more 
quickly to raise and support an army in the event of war, and for the 

urpose of maintaining an efficient Army Officers’ Corps, there 
s hereby designated or established in each State of the Union an edu- 
cational and military training institution to be known as the military 
training coll of such State. id college after the second year of 
its opening shall have not less than an average number of 300 stu- 
dents, whose educational training shall at all times be under the direc- 
tion and control of the board of trustees or faculty of such institution 
as hereinafter peona; and whose military training shall at all times 
be under the direction and control of the officer or officers to be desig- 
nated for such duty by the President of the United States from the 
officers of the lar Army and under the general control of the 
board of three hereinafter established. The limitation of the number 
of officers which may be detailed to military schools under section 
1225 of the Revised Statutes is hereby abrogated, and the detail of offi- 
cers for this purpose is left to the discretion of the President. 

That after the 3 of this act each State, by resolution or other 
enactment by its legislature, shall designate such college or other edu- 
cational institution already established, or such institution as may be 
established, to receive the benefits of this act, and after the passage of 
such resolution or other enactment the same shall be duly certified to 
the Secretary of War by the executive officers of such institution. 

That each State shall, by resolution or other enactment of its legis- 
lature, or, in the event of the failure or refusal of the legislature to 
act within a reasonable time from the passage of this act, then any 
institution may make the rantee, if approved by the board of three 
hereinafter named, to the United States that there will not, at any time 
during the college yee after the first year, be less than an average of 
300 students at such institution who shall receive military training each 
year; that such institution has and will continue to have an annual 
net income of not less than $40,000 8 to it by such State, 
or by the institution itself, for the use of such military department; 
that out of this sum and the sum hereinafter appropriated in this act 
and allotted by the board hereinafter established such institution, free 
of Me to such students, will properly house, feed, and maintain 
said 300 students during their said terms, such students to be selected 
as: hereinafter provided; that it will cause suitable dormitories and 
classrooms to be set apart or built for the use of military students; 
that it will cause a suitable campus or drill ground to be prepared an 
maintained for the use of said student corps; that it will furnish a 
full quota of efficient and trained teachers to give said students a 
3 academic education, consisting of not less than three nor 
more than four years’ course, fashioned as near as 3557 be after the 
course of study now prescribed at the United States Military Academ 
at West Point, N. Y.: Provided, That the board hereinafter mention 
shall have the power to prescribe in said institutions, or such of them 
as it may designate, vocational training in addition to or in lieu of 
a portion of the training had at said United States Military Academy. 
The United States shall furnish, and the War Department is hereby 
authorized to issue, such arms, ammunition, equipment, stores, service 
uniforms, and the like as may be necessary for the use of such students 
and which may be furnished without injury to the military service. 

That should some established institution of learning not already ex- 
clusively a re a school be designated as beneficiary under this act, 
then the military feature must be separate from the remainder of such 
institution, in sọ far as the training, discipline, and course of study 
of such institution are concerned ; but the same instructors, teachers, 
classrooms, 8 and the like now used for other departments 
in such institution may be used in said military department upon 
approval of the board hereinafter established. 

t the students herein provided for shall be boys, who at the date 
of their entrance shall not under 16 or over 21 years of age; that 
they shall be selected by competitive e: tion and, as far as may 
be practicable, from each county in the State, at least one student 
from each county, by the county superintendent of public instruction 
or other officer fulfil ng like duties in each county, where there is such 
officer, and where there is no such officer, then by the chief educa- 
tional officer of the State, the remainder of such students to be selected 
as hereinafter provided : Provided, however, That the board hereinafter 
named is herel empowered. to make rules and regulations governing 
admission to coll in furtherance of the purposes of this act, 


which rules and regulations must be complied with by county superin- 
tendents or other educational officers d ted herein. No boy will 
be entitled to admission to said academies unless he is of good moral 


character, sound of body, fit to be a soldier, of good mind and health. 
and is able to pass a reasonable examination to be made by said 
superintendents or other educational officers designated herein touch- 
ing the following subjects: Reading, writing, English mmar, United 
States history, general geo; phy, arithmetic, and the first principles of 

ra. It is the intention of this act that the course of study at 
. d institutions shall be such as that given at first-class coll where 


grees 
empowered to ant such degrees to graduating students. No 
shall be entitled to admission in such Institution unless he is willing 


y 
of his residence and his change of r 8 any, and during said 


three such camp peri 

That the annual sum of $3,840,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary—$80,000 to each State—is hereby annually appropriat to 
be paid out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
for the said purpone of aiding in the education, military training, disci- 
plining. housing, feeding, and clothing said boys in the various ‘Tnstitu. 
ions herein provided for, said several sums to be paid to the board of 


act shall be paid out 
beneficiary under it — upon the certificate of said hoard, or 


dents into Corpa and the rules governing the training, mental and 
physical, are all to be fashioned as 8 after the course of instruc- 
tion and discipline in vogue at the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, N. Y., as may be possible: Provided, That the board berein- 
after mentioned shall have the power to p be in said institutions, 
or such of them as it may designate, vocational training in addition 
to or in lieu of a portion of the training had at said United States 
Military Academy: Provided further, That the War Department, the 
board hereinafter established, the commandant or other officer or offi- 
cers detailed for duty hereunder, the faculty, and the executive officers 
of each institution acting in concert, all are required to carry out the 
porposos of this act, which are the higher and more complete educa- 
on of boys coming within its provisions and their efficient military 
training, to equip them to defend their country in case of necessity. 
That for the purpose of carrying this enactment into effect a board 
consisting of the Secretary of War, an officer of the Army to be desig- 
nated by the President, and a civilian of high character and attainments, 
to be apocinted by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, is hereby established. The duties of this board shall be 
to cooperate with the State authorities and with the board of trustees 
or governing authorities of the various institutions herein provided for 
to carry out the terms, provisions, and purposes of this act. Said 
board shall have power to make and enforce all needful rules and regu- 
lations governing the admission of students to said institution, the 
military discipline, number of hours given to miry instruction and 
drills, the guarding of the barracks, the conduct of the students, their 
1 or dismissal for infractions of rules, the granting of fur- 
oughs and vacations, the designation of uniforms, the calls to summer- 
camp service, calls to war service, recommendation of graduates suitable 
for reserve officers, the register of their names as required by acts of 
Congress, together with all such needful rules and regulations pertain- 
ing to the military features of such institution and calls to service 
. 9 9 5 contract period. The said board shall haye the power to 
formulate rules and regulations under which such students may be se- 
lected from preparatory and other schools and colleges and from the 
State at large in those cases where each county does not furnish its 
ota of students as hereinbefore provided in this act, and if said stu- 
ents can not be obtained in this way in said institutions, then the said 
board is authorized to formulate rules and regulations by which students 


‘may be selected from the Nation at large, to the end that there may be 


a minimum of 300 students at all times in said institutions. The board 
shall further have the power to provide rules and regulations for the 
admission of students generally and from preparatory and other schools 
and colleges in all cases not hereinbefore provided for. All allotments 
of money to institutions shall be made by said board on the basis, as 
far as may be practicable, that the boys can be kept, maintained, and 
educated, including board in said institution, at $400 each per year. The 
Secretary of War and an officer of the Army designated by the President 
shall receive no compensation for their services on said board other than 
they now receive by law. The Secretary of War shall be president of 
said board. The civilian appointee provided for herein shall be secretary 
of the board and shall hold his office for a term of six years, and shall 
devote his entire time and attention to the work of the board herein 
provided for, and shall receive a yearly salary of $6,000, payable 
monthly, and such sum is hereby annually appropriated out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 8 

That the board herein provide for an e faculty of each of such 
institutions are hereby empowered to make all needful rules in refer- 
ence to dividing the students herein provided for into classes the first 
year with the object and purpose of graduating as near as msy be 
practicable 100 students from each of said institutions each year from 
the beginning. 

That upon their duation from the several institutions set out in 
this bill such graduates shali be at once transferred to the Army 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, as provided by: law, under such rules and 
regulations as the President may prescribe. 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, there will probably be some dis- 
cussion of this, and I would like to know how much time the 
gentleman wants, so I can arrange for it. How much time does 
the gentleman from Ohio want? 
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Mr. GAND. A number of. gentlemen have spoken to me on 
the subject, and if those gentlemen desire to speak I wish they 
would indicate. 

Mr. KAHN. I have applications for 35 minutes over here. 

Mr. HAY. How much time does the gentleman from Ohio 
want? 

Mr. GARD. Personally? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. Not to exceed 15 minutes. 

Mr. HAY. How much time does the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee desire? 

Mr. McKELLAR. T will take the same, 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this section, the substitute, and all amendments 
thereto, be closed in one hour, to be divided—the Chair can 
parcel out the time. 

Mr. KAHN. The gentlemen over here who have asked for 
time ought to be recognized, because I understand the gentle- 
man is making division upon that basis. A 

Mr. HAY. I do not know how the gentlemen are; I do not 
know which one of these propositions they are for. 

Mr. KAHN. They have simply asked for the right to dis- 
cuss the proposition. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will it not resolve itself into a 
contest between the Gard bill and the McKellar bill? That is 
just what it will come down to in the end, a contest between 
those two bills. Now, any fair division of the time that will 
take care of that arrangement ought to be made. 

Mr. HAY. How much time does the gentleman desire in 
favor of the Gard proposition? 

Mr. KAHN. Twenty-seven minutes on the Gard proposi- 
tion 

Mr. GARD. Forty-five minutes, I would suggest. 

Mr. HAY. Well, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section, on the substitute, and all amend- 
ments thereto be closed at 4 o’clock, one-half the time to be 
controlled by the gentleman from Tennessee and the other 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on section 18 of the bill, the sub- 
stitute, and all amendments thereto be closed at 4 o’clock—— 

Mr. HAY. And all amendments to the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN, And all amendments to the substitute; 
half of that time to be controlled by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Garp] and the other half by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McCKELLAR]. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, the substitute as offered by me 
for section 18 of the pending bill is not one which deals in so- 
called mechanical preparedness, but is one which has very much 
to do, I am sure, with that preparedness—pbhysical, mental, and 
moral—which is necessary to maintain us in our exalted rank as 
the very first nation in all the world. I am thoroughly appre- 
ciative of the great work of the Military Affairs Committee of 
the House of Representatives, and would not offer this substitute 
unless I had done as I have, when, on March 17, last Friday, 
I caused to be published in the Recorp the text of that which I 
would offer as a substitute for section 18. The House knows, 
and those who have had dealings with the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs know, but I feel that not alone should the House 
know and those who have had dealings with the Committee on 
Military Affairs know, but the whole country should know of the 
accurate and comprehensive knowledge possessed by and the 
patriotic application thereof by the chairman of that committee, 
the gentleman from Virginia, Mr. Hay. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, in the serious business of writing this bill we 
approach a very important paragraph. At least, it is made very 
important by the substitute first proposed. The substitute which 
I have offered, I can say very frankly to you, is brought to you 
unassociated with any hysteria of apprehension, and not with 
the closing of the eyes to existing possibilities of danger, but it 
is a proposition which has been very carefully matured, which 
has been thought over and given careful consideration by men 
who have the very best interests of the country at heart, and 
who are most competent to give expression to the very best 
methods of training in student life. 

And therefore I propose during the greater part of what I 
have to say to acquaint you briefly with that which this bill 
8 to incorporate in the pending Military Affairs bill in this 

ouse. 

At the present time and for 50 years, under the so-called 
Morrill Act, the Government of the United States has been 
giving aid to agricultural and mechanical colleges throughout 
this country, with the idea of increasing the mental and physical 
supremacy of American young men. This proposed substitute 


can be comprehended in one statement, when I say to you that 
this is an extension of the so-called Morrill Act to cover existing 
conditions and existing needs. The proposition that we now 
have, as made by this substitute, is that in the so-called land- 
grant colleges and, indeed, in all such other colleges as may 
come within the purview of the educational qualifications of 
this act, there is to be instituted and carried on in educational 
institutions two divisions for military instruction—a junior and 
a senior division. I pause long enough to say that I am in 
entire accord with the proposition that the United States of 
America is not to be in time of peace converted into an armed 
camp. I am not of those who believe in a large standing army, 
but I am of those who believe in the training of the young men 
of our country. [Applause.] And therefore this bill has for its 
basis, has for its best continuation, the training of the young 
men of this country. 

I read from a publication in a Washington newspaper very 
recently, with my approval, the following language: i 

The experience of 1 8751 other nation teaches that the proper time 
to giye military 1 s when young men are just out of school or 
college. Better still, if military discipline could be worked into the 
peoeral course at the large educational institutions, it would not be 
ong before a large part of the population would be well trained and 
ready to join the Army in case of war. 

If we start with that proposition, we start with it as an 
educational proposition. Two divisions are herein made, 
namely, a so-called junior division and a senior division, and 
without going particularly into the details of these divisions, I 
merely desire to say that before anyone can be assigned to 
active duty as a reserve officer the young man must have had 
a four years’ military training under a course prescribed by the 
Secretary of War and under the immediate instruction of a 
competent Army officer. It carries a provision that before one 
can be appointed to the officer’s reserve corps he must be of 
those selected by the president -of the institution in which he 
is a student and have the recommendation of physical and 
mental fitness by the officer who has been assigned to afford 
military instruction at his institution. There is no increased 
expense beyond the expense of a probable addition in numbers 
to the boys already receiving military instruction in these 
educational institutions, and for the enlarged course of mili- 
tary instruction. It provides for no military burden, causes 


no erection of barracks, no change of course of study, but it 


provides for a mental and physical training in military affairs 
of the young men in these colleges, of three hours a week for 
the first two years and of five hours a week for the second two 
years. In addition to that, before there can be any assignment 
by the President, it provides that these selected students shall 
then have had a course of attachment to the Regular Army of 
six months, where they are to learn the actual and practical 
application of military affairs and of that which they have 
learned in the college or school. After this time, after gradua- 
tion, these selected students enter into a written agreement to 
the effect that if there is a call in time of war they will re- 
spond. This agreement governs their conduct for the term of 
10 years. There is no expense, there is no pay to these stu- 
dents except during the time when they are actually in the 
service of the United States. 

In the event of a call to arms, of course they would receive the 
same salary as is paid to a second lieutenant of infantry at this 
time; but there is no expense, except the slight additional ex- 
pense of affording them opportunity for instruction during the 
last two years of their course in these colleges. But no expense 
of assignment, no general military expense, is associated with 
this bill, and none can be until these young men are actually 
brought out on call to be second lieutenants of the Volunteer 
forces. The bill does not change the way in which officers may 
be selected. It merely supplements and increases the way in 
which officers may be selected, and the gist of the whole-bill is 
that this substitute proposal picks out the very flower of the 
young men of our country, for we all know that the very flower 
of our young men are those who seek to educate themselves, 
who through their own abilities and own industries and efforts 
are seeking to educate themselves. 

These boys, to a large degree, go into the educational institu- 
tions mentioned in this substitute and earnestly. strive, with 
the addition of the course of study therein prescribed, to perfect 
themselves for the duties of civil life. : 

Now, this bill cleaves to that line. It is not exclusively a 
military bill, if by such language it might be said that it seeks 
to build up a spirit of militarism in the country or in our 
youth, but it is a bill of preparation; it is a bill of physical and 
of mental and of moral preparation, the preparation of patriot- 
ism. It is such a bill that allows these boys and young men to 
carry on their course of study, influenced only by what they 
are to be in after life in the civic side. It affords them every 
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educational opportunity to be good American citizens, and that 
is the very highest thing. It has to do and it deals with a body 
of young men, gentlemen of this committee, who through their 
school course and in their after years live the lives of good 
American citizens and carry out the ideals of American citizen- 
ship. You may be assured that if this body of splendid young 
men, the flower of the country, is actually called for service in 
time of war they will respond unafraid and without hesitation, 
even to the most supreme sacrifice. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. [Applause.] 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, unfortunately I have not been here within the last 
few days, and my remarks on this bill will therefore be in a 
measure desultory. There are two plans. One is the plan 
offered by my friend from Ohio, Mr. Garp, which is known 
as the colleges’ plan. It is the plan that has been agreed upon 
by the colleges and universities of our country, and is a mild 
continuation of the plan adopted in the Morrill Act. 

Now, you gentlemen who are familiar with military educa- 
tion in this country know that the reason of the Morrill Act 
was to supplement in some respects West Point. It was en- 
acted during the Civil War. It has never accomplished anything 
in the way of an effective plan of preparedness. Why? Be- 
cause it has no coordinated plan. The Government has no con- 
trol over the graduates. The United States Government, that 
furnishes the money to these institutions, has no way of getting 
service in return for the money, and while those colleges, by the 
expenditure of that money, may have been benefited—I have no 
doubt they havé been—yet, so far as the millitry preparation 
of the country is concerned, the Government of the United 
States has got but small return for the outlay of money. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? j 

Mr. McKELLAR. In a moment I will. So it is with this 
college plan. Why, gentlemen of the House, the greatest need 
in time of trouble, as every sensible man knows, is Army officers. 
You can make a soldier or enlisted man in a reasonably short 
time, but you can not make an officer overnight. You have 
to train him. You have to train him in his youth, and if 
you want to make an effective force of Army officers, or a re- 
serve force of Army officers, you must do it with a coordinated 
plan, where the Government holds the strings and holds, to some 
extent, at least, the control over the military education of the 


Now, let us take up the two plans just for a moment. Here 
we need, according to the report of our War College, some 
25,000 or 30,000 reserve Army officers. Some of their estimates 
go even higher than that. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the gentleman will just wait for a few 
minutes, until I haye indicated the two plans, I will yield to 
him. It is essential, Mr. Chairman, that we should have a thor- 
oughly coordinated plan of education under the control of the 
Government, which furnishes the money to help them, if we 
want to have success in securing a well-trained force of officers 
in time of trouble. You have heard the plan submitted here by 
my friend from Ohio, Mr. Garp. It means nothing. It is far 
less than the present plan under the Morrill Act, and you know 
that has meant nothing to us from a military standpoint, com- 
paratively speaking. 

Now, what is the plan suggested in my bill? I want to say 
that my bill was not conceived since this war began. My bill 
was prepared by me and introduced into this House nearly 
two years before the European war began. It was recom- 
mended at one time by the War Department. Last year it was 
favorably reported to this House. It is now on the calendar 
with another favorable report. And what is that plan? Under 
my plan we have a board of three, appointed by the President, 
to have control of these State and National institutions. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right at that point? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the gentleman will wait until I have 
stated it I will. I will be delighted to yield. Our country, 
when we had less than 5,000,000 people, had one West Point, 
and we now have 100,000,000 people and we have no other 
supplementary institution to that. The general plan of my bill 
is to establish in each State in the Union one of these institu- 
tions fashioned in part after West Point, providing for a course 
of vocational education, so that, if you please, if you want to 
teach young men how to make powder, how to make arms, how 
to make munitions of war, we can do it in these several institu- 
tions that are established throughout the country. 


Now, on what plan? That the Government is to farnish two- 
thirds of the expense and the States are to furnish one-third of 
the expense. How are these boys to be selected? Each State 
and any established institution in a State may receive the bene- 
fits of the act by agreeing to put up that one-third. Established 
institutions as a rule will get the money. But what has the 
State got to do with it? It has to give a four-year course of 
military training fashioned after West Point to at least 300 boys 
a year. These boys are to be selected by county superintendents 
of education from each county in each State. In that way mili- 
tary training will be established throughout the confines of our 
land. No State-rights principle is involved, because the State 
has a part in the plan. It provides for no militarism, but for 
education and military discipline as well. 

Now, how do we know we are going to get a trained force 
under the system that I propose? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In a moment, Is it left to conjecture? 
Not at all. By section 9 of the proposed act it is provided that 
a commission or committee shall be established, of 
the Secretary of War and an Army officer selected by the Presi- 
dent, and one civilian, and they are to hold the purse strings: 
they are to say what nature the military discipline shall be, and 
unless these institutions furnish the quid pro quo they do not 
get the money. And that is the best way on earth to insure that 
the Government will get what it seeks in the way of an effective 
Army reserve. 

1105 MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
ere? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In one moment. No; I will yield right 
ere. 

Mr. MADDEN. How many States have colleges of the kind 
that the gentleman proposes now? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Nearly every State in the Union. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would the Government of the United States 
be called upon to build colleges under this bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not at all. And I want to show you the 
essential difference between my bill and the bill proposed by 
my friend, Mr. Garp. My bill proposes to educate free of 
charge 15,000 worthy young men in the country each and every 
year. His bill provides that whatever is contributed by the 
Government goes to the colleges and universities. of the country. 
The question is whether you are going to stand for the free 
education of the worthy young men of our country, or whether 
you want to pour more funds into the hands of the colleges and 
universities that are already established. 

Pca MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur- 
er? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman state to the committee 
how many colleges there are that will be qualified to give the 
character of education proposed in this bill, and what States 
they are in, and how much it will cost the Government of the 
United States each year? And another question that I want to 
ask before I sit down is, Would it not be likely that if this bill 
were made a part of the military establishment the States 
would find themselves just as they do in the case of river and 
harbor work, in a pork-barrel scheme, to get appropriations? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not at all, because it is an entirely differ- 
ent proposition. You can not do it. The bill establishes a 
Federal commission, which has to pass on the military training 
secured, and the money is not paid to any State until the work 
is done. You have no such provision as that in the river and 
harbor bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has occupied 10 minutes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Chairman notify me at the end 
of five minutes more, please? I want to answer some questions 
that gentlemen have asked me. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. ` 
question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLER of iMinncaote. I understood the gentleman to 
say that he did not think the money now appropriated under 
the existing Morrill Act resulted in any miltary efficiency for 
the United States. 

Mr. McKELLAR, You can not get any Army officer to say it 
does, or to say any more than this, that it furnishes a general 
military education, in a way, to a lot of boys; but the War De- 
partment has no control over them; that is what I mean. 
There is no coordination about it. There is no way under the 
Morrill Act to make the military training given in these insti- 
tutions an available military asset. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not think that is exactly 
and literally correct. 


Will the gentleman yield for a 
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Mr. McKELLAR. If you know of any control that the Mor- 
rill Act gives over them, it is more than I can find or more 
than the War Department has been able to find. 

Mr, MILLER of Minnesota. I received military training in 
one of these schools. That school to-day has a regiment of 
1,200 men, and if you will read the report of the Army officers 
who inspected that school last year you will see that there is 
not a finer military organization in the United States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That may be true of your school. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. And the State of Illinois has 
2,400 men in its regiment. 

Mr, SLAYDEN. Is it the gentleman’s idea that the agricul- 
tural and mechanical colleges which have had Government aid 
have not turned out good officers for the Army? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very few, in comparison with what we 
pay for them. They cost us somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$6,000,000, and you have not any power over them to make 
them act as reserve officers. You do not know what kind of 
training they receive. They receive, for instance, in the school 
to which the gentleman from Minnesota refers—I do not know 
which one that is 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The University of Minnesota. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In the University of Minnesota they re- 
ceive a lot of the best kind of military training. In other insti- 
tutions of the country they réceive just enough to get the Fed- 
eral appropriation, and that is all. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I wish to say to the gentleman that I know 
some very brilliant officers who have gone into the Army from 
agricultural and mechanical schools. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; and there are some very brilliant 
officers in the Army who never weit to any military school until 
after they got into the Army, but that is no criterion. What we 
need to do by this bill is to build up a coordinated plan of 
military training for officers. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does not the gentleman’s 
amendment provide that the teachers shall be furnished by the 
institution, and in that way does he not lose the national con- 
nection? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why, not at all. The military training, 
under my bill, is given over to an Army officer selected by the 
Secretary of War, who has control over the military training 
of the boys at that institution. Now, gentlemen, as it seems 
to me, it is just a question whether you want to vote for the 
boys. Think of it—a free education to 15,000 boys every year. 
It is a question whether you want to vote for that or whether 
you want to vote in favor of established institutions that will 
not give the boys any free education. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does not the gentleman's bill 
provide that the institution shall furnish a full quota of thor- 
oughly trained teachers? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course it does. That is what is pro- 
vided in the Gard bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does not the gentleman break 
away from the idea of the union between the Nation-and the 
States? 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Not at all, as the gentleman will see if he 
will examine the whole bill instead of one section. He will find 
that it presents a very carefully developed plan. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. BORLAND. My understanding is that some such pro- 
vision exists in Canada for Dominion aid to the colleges. 

Mr. McKELLAR. A very similar provision; and, by the way, 
Canada has furnished a great many of the officers to the 
English Army. 

Mr. REILLY. What is this bill going to cost? 

Mr. McKELLAR. A little less than $4,000,000. And, by the 
way, let me say right here that the 30 cadet companies pro- 
vided in the original section will cost nearly $6,000,000 a year. 
I do not know how much the Gard bill will cost, and nobody 
ean tell, It provides for furnishing horses for cavalry, and 
various other things, to these institutions that want to be built 
up at the expense of the Government. I do not blame the in- 
stitutions and colleges, but the question is whether you are going 
to vote here to contribute money to the colleges and universities 
of the country without getting any return for it, or whether 
you are going to vote for a coordinated plan to give military 
training, which will be a real training, under the control of the 
War Department, under the control of the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman answer a question? 


Mr. McKELLAR. I will take one minute more to answer 
the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. HOWARD. I should like to have the gentleman ex- 
plain one of the very best features of his bill, and I say that 
because I have devoted some study to it myself. 

Mr, McKELLAR. I will yield the gentleman five minutes 
to discuss it. 

Mr. HOWARD. I should like to have the gentleman tell the 
committee what return the Government gets from these young 
men. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am very glad indeed that the gentleman 
has called my attention to that. Of course this is not to be 
given to the boys without some return. They are required 
to contract in writing that in return for this free education— 
and it will graduate somewhere in the neighborhood of 5,000 
a year when all the institutions are running—they will serve 
their Government at any time called upon within seven years 
after graduation as Army officers. They are required to sign 
an agreement in writing to that effect. In that way, in the 
course of seven years, we will have an ever-continuing reserve 
of some 30,000 officers for less than $4,000,000 a year. By 
educating these boys we will have a continuing reserve of some- 
where in the neighborhood of 30,000 Army officers, the number 
required by the War Department under the present plan. 

Mr. GARD. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. TRIBBLE]. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Chairman, I trust this House will not 
pass the McKellar bill without giving it more consideration. 
This proposition has not been well considered. You are about to 
tie the hands of your State universities and agricultural colleges 
in every State without proper investigation, and the man who 
comes upon the floor of this House and cripples his State insti- 
tutions, agricultural college and college of mechanical arts, 
makes a serious mistake, and he will find it out when he hears 
from his constituents interested in maintaining agricultural 
schools. You may deprive your agricultural school and uni- 
versity of your State of the Morrill fund, not realizing the full 
force of this bill, which has not been properly considered. I say 
to you, if you take the Morrill fund from the University of 
Georgia, the agricultural school of my State will suffer, and 1 
beg you to think before you act unwisely on this bill. I hold a 
letter in my hand from Chancellor Borrow, of the University of 
Georgia. He is a wise and great man; he does not speak idle 
words; he does not talk much, but when he investigates a ques- 
tion and gives his opinion it means something. Chancellor Bor- 
row protests against the passage of this bill, and one paragraph 
in his letter reads as follows: 

Any direct appropriation for higher education in Georgia has a con- 
stitutional limitation which places the institution to which the appro- 
priation is made under the control of the trustees of the university. It 
seems to me that the bill of Mr. MCKELLAR, which places the supreme 


control in a board of three, would require an amendment to our State 
constitution before its provisions could be met by the State. 


That is a serious proposition for the University of Georgia 
and the agricultural department, where there are 400 or 500 
students every year carefully drilled, trained, and prepared to 
take charge of any command in the United States. To require 
the University of Georgia or your State to get a constitutional 
amendment in order to retain the Morrill fund is absurd. Fur- 
thermore, the changes proposed by the McKellar bill would cause 
confusion in all the States using the land-scrip fund. 

Mr. Chairman, such a bill as this should be on an appropria- 
tion bill to be considered in a few minutes, as an amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In the first place, I want to say that this 
is not an appropriation bill, and, in the second place, there is 
no reason on earth why the University of Georgia can not accept 
the benefits of this bill if it wants to. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. This bill provides for an expenditure of over 
$100,000,000. The gentleman comes from Tennessee and does 
not know anything about the condition of the University of 
Georgia. I have quoted from Chancellor Borrow of the univer- 
sity, and he knows the situation. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee does not know anything about the constitution of Georgia 
or the constitution of other States in this Union. I grant he 
knows what is in the constitution of Tennessee. I do not doubt 
that. But I insist that the university of my State should not 
suffer on account of premature action on this bill. Let us not 
pass any kind of legislation relating to war measures without 
proper deliberation just because preparedness is popular. We 
should act with proper care and give the country what is needed. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say that there is not a superior 
body of men and soldiers on the face of this earth to that body 
of boys at the University of Georgia. They are thoroughly 
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trained aud are able to take charge of any command ‘of! soldiers 
in the United States. They, enter the freshman class and take 
military training four years. You- would be surprised to Know 
the great number of brave, trained young: men who wanted! to 
go to the front with Capt. J. Hi Busse’s volunteer company at 
Athens in the Spanish-American War, but were rejected because 
this brave young volunteer officer could not accept more volun- 
teers. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust this House will not interfere with the 
great work done by the institutions using the Morill funds, and 
Tappeal to you to defeat this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKELUAR, Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HOWARD]: 


[Mr. HOWARD. addressed the committee. See Appendix! 


Mr. GARD.. Mr. Chairman, IL yield. nae minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann], 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I hone. I am not biased by. the 
fact that J attended one of the land-grant colleges. I spent five 
years in what is now called the University of Illinois; then the 
Illinois Industrial University. During that time I took mili- 
tary training and military instruction—a course. of three years 
in military instruction, I was captain of Company, F for one 
year, captain of Company A: for one year, and, I think, though I 
may be mistaken about it, that when I came out of the university, 
I was quite competent to instruct a company of raw: recruits and 
to command.a company with reasonable success under superior 
and wiser: officers. 

I do not think the University of IIlinois gives quite as much 
attention. to military matters now. as it did: in. those days, 
which were not so long after the Civil. War, but there is no 
reason why they, should not. give the same attention now if the 
Government eneourages. or requires it, and that university, 
having thousands of students at it, bright young men, if they 
are given military training. under the instruction of Army 
officers, will furnish lots of good soldiers and good. officers, and, 
in my opinion, it can be done faster in that way- than in. any: 
other way. The Gard. bill would do that. The McKellar bill 
would provide for certain. students who were charity students: 
I remember: when I came out of the University. of Illinois, then 
called the Illinois Industrial University, that the word “in- 
dustrial” afterward became attached to certain: penal and 
reformatory institutions. to such an extent that many of the 
old students, though they had not been these charity students, 
felt the ignominy: of being compared. with reformatory. insti- 
-tutions and secured the change of the name. I do not. believe 
it is feasible to say that in each State of the Union you shall 
have 300 students on the charity of the Government; when you 
can get thousands of students on the- other: side who. earn, 
many of them, thelr own way through college; with a determina- 
tion to have an education, and who are as patriotie as any stu- 
dents ever can be. I remember our regiment in the seventies, 
when trouble was threatened’ with Spain, had a meeting and 
wired to the President of the United: States; tendering’ their 
services as: enlisted’ men, and even se long after my own educa- 
tion at the University when the Spanish War broke out, while 
I) was: a Member of Congress, remembering: that I had taken 
military’ instruction and’ drill through the- expense of the 
United States; and its grant to the land-grant colleges, I offered 
to enlist out of this House into the Army as a private: from 
Illinois: [Applause.]} I do not think that I was at all excep- 
tional in this regard. I think if you will make these land-grant 
colleges feel that they owe something to the Government, and 
make the students who go there feel that they have received 
some: training: through: the benefit and aid of the Government 
and the Army: officers, you can build) up as fine a lot of young. 
men as vou will ever find in the world for the amount of in- 
struction which is given to them. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARD, Mr. Chairman; I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tlemam from Ohio [Mr: Fess]! 

Mr. FESS; Mr. Chairman, I think there may have been a 
misconception of the Gard bill through what was said by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MeKzrranl when he stated 
that the Gard bill was the college bill. I fear some might think 
it would be limited’ to the land-grant colleges. That is not 
true. There are now 101 colleges in the United States to each 
of which is attached an Army officer’ or some one of rank de- 
tailed by the Army as an instructor of military’ tactics; and of 
that group there are only 51 that are land-grant colleges: The 
balance of them are either individually owned as private insti- 
tutions: or have some other designation. A statement by 
Supt. Jones before the committee showed 11 essentially mili- 
tary colleges, 27 essentially military’ schools, 53 land-grant col- 


the Regular Army. 


leges and other coHeges; and 9 other institutions in Which mili- 


tary training is now given. The wording of the bill says: 

Shall consist of a senior division: o at universities: and col- 
leges: requiring: four years of college * 

That is one designation. It refers to those schools which 
2 1 four years? as a requisite for an academic degree, 
ani — 
includes those State- institutions that are required to provide instruc- 
tion in military tactics as one of the conditions of original grant. 

That phrase’ refers to the land-grant: colleges. Then there is 
the second class: 

There shall be also a junior division organized at all other public 
or private edueational institutions. This provision will extend to 
those schools which do not require four years for: graduation. 

So that it is a misconception to think that the Gard Dill is 
limited! to the land-grant colleges. 

As: Ii said a moment ago, there are at present 101 that give 
this instruction, and under this bill that number can be in- 
creased: without limit, for the reason that any institution that 
maintains 100 students of healthy body will fall within the 
requirements of the Gard bill. If a million men were called for 
some time in the future we probably could easily’ get them, hut 
we would not have the offlcers to command them; and it seems 
to me thut one of the great requirements is for us to provide 
for these officers: as speedily and as economically as we: can. 
Volunteers we can get at any time, but officers. to. command 


them is the problem. Here is an opportunity under the utiliza- 


tion of the present existing educational institutions by which 
we can supply a very large number of officers: who might be 
required. President James of the State University of Illinois 
said before the committee: that his institution had 2,069 in the 
military department last year. I do not know how many. it: has 
this year, but it was stated there were over 2,000 — 2,400 this 
year. It was stated before the committee that the University 
of California has something like 2,500. I know that the State 
University of Ohio has a very large attendance of these military, 
students. In Ohio there are four institutions to. which are:de- 
tailed. Army officers; in Georgia I think there are four; in Hli- 
n are at.least two; and in Indiana there are four, I 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman allow me 
to say that the Pennsylvania State College has.1,200 students 
trained in the science of military tactics, with one Army officer 
detailed? 

Mr. FESS: I am aware of that, and the truth about the 
matter is there is not more than one Army officer to any of 
—— institutions. This bill seeks to cure this defect in this 
work. 

The CHAIRMAN: The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr: MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent 

The CHAIRMAN. The time is controlled by the gentleman 
from Ohio and the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GARD. How much time does the gentleman wish? 

Mr. FESS. Five minutes. 

Mr. GARD. I am very much impoverished for time because 
T said I would take care of a number of gentlemen who asked 
for time. Possibly the gentleman from Tennessee will give 
some of his time. 

Mr, McKELLAR: Mr. Chairman, I will yield the gentleman 
three minutes; 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, T desire time enough to say that 
as a student in one of the institutions in Ohio I had the oppor- 
trunity of a military training for four years: In that institu- 
tion I was a professor for 15 years: During all of that time 
I saw the work of the military department of that institution 
and can testify to the splendid work of that particular college 
activity. When the war broke out with Spain there was a call 
made upon that institution and Capt. H. L. Price, now of the 
Regular Army, doing service down on the Mexican border, was 
one of the boys who had been drilled in that private institution, 
who had come there without: money: and worked his way 
through as suggested by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr 
Mann], and he now holds an unusually distinguished place in 
In Cuba he was present and on Gen: 
Shafter’s staff when Santiago was surrendered. I wanted the 
three minutes to say that the training of these schools is not 
in competition: with West Point or the established military in- 
stitutions. under the Government; It is simply to supplement 
the work of those institutions, and it seems to me that it is 
the most economical method by which we can. supply what 
might’ be a great demand in the future. Why not utilize these 
institutions as they are now without very much added ex 
penditures? Think of the value, not to the Nation alone but to 
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the individual student. No student has ever been harmed by 
military training. It is one of the finest mental disciplines 
of which I know. No boy can stand in company form and 
execute the manual of arms and be indifferent. He has to be 
on the qui vive every minute and is thereby wonderfully dis- 
ciplined in mental training. Besides that the moral infiuence is 
wonderfully valuable. To be under discipline and to learn 
obedience is one of the moral lessons our youths most need 
to-day. Aside from this influence, military training has a very 
important influence on the health of the body. These are items 
of importance to the student, to say nothing of its value to 
the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I append here a statement from Capt. Con- 
verse, commandant of cadets at the Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. Ralrn D. MersHon, 
80 Maiden Lene, New York. 


Dean Sm: Referr! to the questi submitted to me by you 
relative to the subj of mili training in civil ‘educational sti- 
tutions and the bearing thereon of the Pomerene bill, S. 3946. In what 


follows I have repeated the questioniaire and under each question 
a What lesi Intl N th in f iding for military 

at legislation is there now orce prov: r 
education in civil educational institutions? 


Wren, Morrill Act of 1862 and sabsequent amendments and exten- 
ons. 

This act E Dam iliac Ship ag aan ona en in each 
State where “ shall be, without exch g other 
scientific and classical studies, and 8 military tactics, to teach 
such branches of learning as are culture and the ic 
arts, in ESET manner as the 12 of the States may respectively 
prescribe,” 

To carry out the military of this supplemental —— 
lation has author havia the de 2 and Navy officers 


1 ess + 3 authorizing the 
tary equipment to co —. and universities. 

The war Department — issued general orders for the execution of 
this work. 

These acts have been amended — — 2 to time increasing the num- 
ber of officers available 185 3 uty. 

1 this legislation a t system of colleges and universities 

has been created, slowly at t drst, bu 1 with 1 momentum as the 
e have passed, in which instructi is an important 
eature, 

It is to be noted that the above-mentioned Soporan aa legislation, 
authorizing the detail of ay an Navy officers and the issuance o 
ies T A termine applies to i college or university meeting the 

uirements, but that t gives preference to the land-grant 


What is the Soon number of “land-grant colleges” established 
un d. the Morrill Act, and what is the total number of men under 
arms at these inetitedioas? 

me, alleges 1n of 


The to 
students 1 . instruction at these SR r otar in 1915 was 
22,938. This figure is from reports made by the coll to the War 
ent at the “end of the school year and represents the minimum 

of attendance during the en 2 600 The average of attendance for the 
school year would * 

oe at is the total 1 of civil educational institutions of ay 
in which military training is now given, and of this number 
how many 9 four years of collegiate work for a degree, and 8 
how 1 m e less than four years of coll ig work for graduation? 

The following figures apply to the year 19 


Colle 


Class (A): meee dt Site . ͤ RET 
Cs ES SA ET Se ay Ss a 
oe CS 3 ee a ES A eee — 28 
C NOS a —— ‚ — 11. 


How many men are there under arms in each of the classes 
of futetons mentioned in question (3)? 8 


Class (A): Land grant 
t Others — * 128 
Class (B) 22 IRS 28. ier | tha 
T — 32, 123 


rer 8 025 5 Sores are all minimum as noted in the answer to 
questi sa (2). 2 1 lipo atten wer 4 — — a 35,000. 
ow many o e institutions n ving 
military training are in a position to — Sh t the tw 2 
senlor on, and what will be the probable annual output from these 
senior divi- 


sala in of men who have taken the full 
Hak hme, Hoenn instruction 


If "the bill 28 64 institutions 7 
on to avail themselves = 
K ag aia future aie 
5,000. 3 7 
. n- 


iner: , not cnly because of the increased attendance at the varlous 
institutions but through ki oes adoption of . Be ran in other insti- 
tutions as its advantages beco: — ted. 


me more Sa ua 2 
ble atthe ‘end 6f 7 10 would — Bad erica 
ears 
tg foli training of the cenloe Griton y a, gende vas from 29,000 
se e situation tro 
to ä 100, My own opinion is that a 5 


(7) What is the scope of military train given in 
educational institutions, and what is that DAA pom a e new sii? 


er the Morrill Act land- t . — are required to give 2 
are: No 3 lation been enacted defining what this 
mili training sha ae Colleges i in the different States have inter- 
pores t a ete The War — te has tried to systematize the 

defining an acceptable minimum below which they will not 

55 officers as instructors. In this indirect manner some con- 

erable degree of ty has been obtained. Some States go far 
beyond € the um which is as follows: 

Close-order work of squad, company, and battalion; extended-order 

—.— for same; indoor target practice, including the use of sights and 

auwe; some advance, rear gu and — practice; study of 

mints eties including some theoretical work covering the above 


ground ; some instruction in map drawing and the theory of map making. 
The rae proposed under the plan of the new bill is the same as 
now kireno be somewhat extended e school, and supplemented by 


War Department. The 


5 
At 


of trenches, actual problems, camp life, and cam sanitation. 

(8) What is the present equipment in pe camp sa schools. now giving 
military training, and what assistance is given these schools by the 
United States Government? 

The assistance given is of two kinds, military instructors. and military 
materials and equipment. 

Under the present laws only one officer may be detailed by the War 
Department for each college, university, or . regardless or the num- 
borat of students to be taug i That is, no more officers may be detailled 
to an institution having 2,500 men under arms than to an institution 
having 150 men under arms. Retired officers may be detailed in addi- 
tion, provided “the institution will bear the cost of bringing the retired 
officers’ pay up to the active rate. The total number of officers detailled 
in 1915 for teaching 32,123 students was 101. The distribution was 
such. 7 — some of the officers detailed had very light work, while others 
me) ree overwhelmed. 

The itary materials and equipment consist of rifle, belt, an ba — 
net for each man; rifles and ammunition for lery p ; a 
institutions have a battery of field artillery. equipment 13 all fure 
nished by the War Department, but fs taken from the more obsolete 


of the Army stores. 
(9 8 poent would be required under the new bill, and what 
ntemplated on the part of the United States Govern- 


177 ‘addition to a full infan equipment for each man, a rifle, bel 
de, at each institution, a batter, 


It is contemplated also that th 
United States officers, noncommis- 
2 officers, an men, ve or retired, as may, in the opinion 
of Bons ent, be necessary to properly carry on the military instruc- 


sadio) Pou a adoption of the plan provided for in the bill have any 
other than those connected with military preparedness? 


for 


greater and 
that its value to the country in this wy Sate exceeds that from the $ stand- 
ion to expla This conclusion is borne out by those 

Juche of universities and colleges. 
There are certainly few th ple who would not also agree 
that if “there is any one s thing — wh ch the youth of the land at’ the 
present time stands in order to have a fuller appreciation of 
civic duty and a 5 regard for law and authority i discipline. 
But there Pe a more immediate advantage which will accrue to the 
young man g training under the ons of the bill: He will 
receive an allowance of clothing, and, addition to such allowance of 
clothing, he will, if Lag ae tae advance course of military training, 
receive a cash payment in lieu of ant 3 to the Army ration. 
This payment amount to about year. These purely mate- 
rial 3 will be of very consi — le monnet to ineen students, 
5 of limited means. In man stance to- 

ward de Ei fed mean will constitute the 5s doterminin factor with 
limit eans as to whether or not he can ea college 


therefore for the reason that it bull 


ar ged bona ie ties of in: 
the summer camps. 
(12) Has the Lio) war demonstrated the fact that educated 
ecessary 


officers are n 

The war has demonstrated the fact that educated officers 
are absolutely 3 The greatest lack t amo! most, if 
not all, of the nations engaged in the European conflict is t of prop- 


erly trained officers. 
13) What is the minimum length of time te train a reason- 


ably prepared 1 and what that red to train a reasonably 
T meer 
i e year of intensive training —4 — 2 of an 
enlisted man in the Infantry. A Potier time valry 
and ‘Artillery. 
To train an officer, starting with a college arge over 21 years of 
age who has received no mili training, would require two 


tary 

zang of intensive g as a minimum in the particnlar branch of 
— . work he took up. For a coll duate who — recelved the 
. for the senior he Army would 

a very excellent officer. 
make ) How many officers are there in the Army and how many in the 

National Guard? 

There are in the Army at the present time about 4,800 officers! In 
the National egiek about 8,800, most of whom can not be 3 — 

modern war. 
properiz train available a total of about 13,600 men presumably Seren tor 


on a year in t 


duty as o some om have not had mr greet training. 
ped In view of the conflict, what is th 8 
Volunteer Army it would be necessary to raise in order to protect the 
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United States In case of an attempted invasion, and how many officers 
would be necessary to properly officer this army? 
In case of an attempted invasion of the United States it would be 


necessary to raise a Volunteer Army of at least 1,006,000 men. e 
omeo necessary to properly officer this army would be about 60,500, as 
ollows: 


// TTT... Ee a ate ete Os as ana Soh a 
er . BEE IE — „000 
General and personal staff supply TTT 500 
Recruiting, instruction camps, et 44„c„%é:⁰9—ͥ 12, 000 
Aviation, engineers, judge advocate, pay, signal, medical 12, 000 

TROP ie ces raps pe cic etna Sec eee 60, 500 


It should be borne in mind that, in addition to the officers necessar, 
to officer and provide for the Army itself, there must be others enga. 
in recruiting and training men and officers to make up for wastage, as 
well as a certain allowance for wastage before the training and recruiting 
camps x 5 turning out any 1 sf 

(16) What provision would it be necessary for the War Department 
8 257 to insure effective attainment of the objects aimed at by 

s ? 

The plan of the bill can be made effective through regulations of the 
War Department putting the bill into efect, such as the method of 
8 the seniors on the approval of the commandant of cadets, unan- 
noun inspections during the year, and reports of officers at summer 
camps as to the relative preparedness of the cadets in attendance from 
various institutions, etc. 

Hoping the answers given above are sufficiently explicit for your 


purp: 


05e, 
Very truly, yours, L. CONVERSE, 


Captain, United States Army, Retired, 
Comman t of Cadets. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, there are two things 
which seem to me to be most essential at this time. The 
first is to devise, if possible, some system for universal military 
training for young men without the feature of compulsory serv- 
ice. The second is to provide a very large number of trained 
officers available for service in the event the country should be 
involved in war. I favor the Gard amendment because I be- 
lieve that it will accomplish more than any of the plans thus 
far proposed. Under the McKellar amendment but one college 
in each State is equipped and fitted for the training of young 
men to become reserve officers. Under the Gard amendment 
every educational institution in the United States can obtain 
the facilities to provide a course of military instruction for its 
students and to train and equip them to become officers. In 
educational institutions which have a collegiate course of four 
years a senior corps is organized, and at the end of the four 
years’ course the student who has taken the course, with five 
hours a week in military training, when graduated serves six 
months as a temporary lieutenant assigned to a regular mill- 
tary organization of the Army. A corps of reserve officers of 
50,000 of these graduates is created by appointment or selec- 
tion by the President from such graduates; so that at the end 
of a very brief period 50,000 graduates of these colleges, who 
have had four years’ instruction and six months’ actual serv- 
ice in a military organization, have been trained and are avail- 
able for use by the Government in time of necessity. Every- 
one of experience knows that a number of institutions would 
gladly avail themselves of the opportunity to establish a course 
and accept the services of a military officer detailed as an in- 
structor under the proposed legislation. Not only in the land- 
grant colleges are young men found who because of lack of 
means are compelled to earn their way through college, but in 
every great institution of learning in the United States there 
are very many worthy young men who by grant of scholarships 
work their way through college and attain distinction both in 
their college career and in after life. 

These young men can be given the opportunity to obtain with 
their studies thorough military training. Some of the large uni- 
versities have already established courses and organized cadet 
corps, and we should give them an opportunity to benefit by the 
legislation to be enacted. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Austin]. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I am going to support the Mc- 
Kellar amendment. One of my reasons is that it has been given 
very careful and favorable consideration by the Committee on 
Military Affairs and the War Department, and it carries with 
it the strong indorsement of the late Secretary of War, Mr. 
Garrison, 

It is proposed under the provisions of the Gard amendment 
to get something very valuable for nothing. In this general 
military preparation we are enacting for the benefit of the coun- 
try we have to pay for everything which is important and neces- 
sary. If it is worth having, if it is essential, it is going to cost 
money. The McKellar proposition places these institutions un- 
der the direct control of the National Government and carries 
the necessary amount of money to insure success. 


I know in the private military schools of the country, even 
under the Morrill Act, in some of the States there is thorough, 
efficient, and splendid work. In other sections the work does not 
measure up to the high standard of efficiency or good results. 
But under the McKellar amendment every institution affected 
will be under the direct control of the War Department, which 
means perfection and efficiency, not in one, but it means thorough 
military training and education of young officers in every State 
in this Union. 

Under the McKellar proposition there is nothing in the way of 
a State agricultural college receiving the benefits of its pro- 
visions. Now, many of us, and I am in the lot, had a four- 
years’ military training in the so-called agricultural college or 
university, receiving the benefit of Government aid under the 
Morrill Act. But there is or was no compulsion. The Govern- 
ment of the United States in case of stress or need can not de- 
mand the services of any of the young men who are educated 
in the State-institutions having the benefit of the Morrill Act. 
But under the provisions of the McKellar amendment we have 
an ironclad contract, which can be enforced and can bring to the 
service of the military arm of this Government at the end of 
seven years 33,600 officers thoroughly trained under Regular 
Army officers. 

Now, what did we find with reference to the European war? 
At a critical stage, so far as the Russian Army is concerned, 
they experienced a,shortage in officers. There were so many 
killed, wounded, and missing that large sections of the Russian 
Army were without efficient officers to command and direct the 
men. Here is an absolute guarantee that our Government will 
have the necessary trained and experienced officers under con- 
tract, and that contract is worth, as a national investment, all 
the money carried in the proposed amendment. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I yield one-half minute to the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the Gard 
bill, and I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the 
Ryconů by printing a letter I have received from Dr. C. A. 
Duniway, president of the University of Wyoming, setting forth 
the advantages of the plan proposed by the Gard bill over the 
plan of the McKellar bill. 

The letter in question is as follows: 

THe UNIVERSITY or WYOMING, 
Laramie, March 16, 1916. 
Hon. Frank W. MONDELL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. MONDELL: I wish to thank you for your letter of 
March 10 with its inclosures. I had just recently seen a copy of the 
McKellar bill and my work on the executive committee of the National 


Association of State Universities had made me entirely familiar with 
the provisions of the Gard bill. 

You ask me to give you my criticisms of the McKellar bill. These 
may be summarized as follows: 

First, it looks to the creation of a new educational system rather 
than making use of existing institutions. Furthermore, the proposed 
McKellar system, with its combination of Federal and State control, the 
is hedea of its governing boards, etc., seems to me distinctly a bad 
system. ‘ 

The McKellar system of military schools would be one that must be 
definitely military, whereas, in my opinion, military preparedness 
should proceed along the line of giving ple who are going into civil 
life enone of training so that they will be reasonably efficient when 
emergencies bring them into military service. 

The McKellar system will be e: sive both to the Federal Govern- 
ment and to the States if it can carried out. The States will be 
obliged to vote large sums of money for buildings, equipment, grounds, 
and general maintenance. 

The McKellar system, sious. it N that existing land-grant 
8 and universities might utilized, contemplates 5 1 ha tho 
creation of new institutions. The proposed system is at fault in ignor- 
ing work already done, institutions already created, whose grounds, 
buildings, eens, and faculties are a ble. 

A wise icy would look to the improvement of the present system 
of military instruction in land-grant colleges and universities just 
enough to make their work 3 efficient. A small additional 
increment of expense and effort would make their graduates well- 
prepared material for service in a reserve army. In my opinion that is 
what the Nation now chiefly mires. 

Let me commend to your ye cular attention the bill introduced by 
Senator CHAMBERLAIN, S. 4840. Sections 44 to 57, inclusive, of this 
bill are virtually the same thing as Mr. Garp’s bill. I hope sincerely 
that you and the other Members of the Wyoming 8 may glve 

our support, at least, to the general principles and cy of the Gard 
bn, which is the same as the bill introduced by Senator PoMERENE 
and likewise included as part of Senator CHAMBERLAIN’s bill. 

Very truly, 
C. A. Dunrwar, President. 


The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
Is there 


The CHAIRMAN, 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
objection? [After n pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, on the first day of the pres- 
ent session I introduced a bill providing that the Government 
should furnish the necessary arms, tentage, and other equipment 
for military training and summer encampments in high schools 
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which should maintain a voluntary cadet corps in accordance 
with regulations made by the Secretary of War. I shall vote 
for the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Garp], because this amendment provides in large part for the 
same things provided by the bill which I introduced and is more 
in harmony with the provisions of the bill which we are now 
considering than my bill, and is in some respects more complete. 
In addition, the amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
Ohio has the indorsement of the War College Division, of the 
General Staff, of Gen. Scott, and of Gen. Wood. 

Gentlemen must not get the idea that the amendment now 
under consideration limits the furnishing of arms, equipment, 
and tentage by the Federal Government to universities, land- 
grant and other colleges. As a matter of fact, the bill will 
make possible military training, including summer encamp- 
ments, in 1,097 high schools in the country. It provides for 
furnishing such equipment to any school which has a male en- 
rollment in excess of 100. There are 1,097 such high schools, in 
addition to numerous universities and colleges; These high 
schools have an enrollment of 399,234 young men who can, under 
the provisions of the amendment proposed, receive military 
training, Consequently the Gard amendment goes very much 
further than the McKellar amendment, and will reach approxi- 
mately ten times as many young men annually. 

If we are looking to the future, and this is the prerogative 
of statesmen, we must recognize that p for national 
defense means more than merely providing for the hiring of 
some thousands of men to do our fighting for us. It means 
more than making soldiers. It means making men, men with 
sound bodies and sound minds, who have been taught the ad- 
vantages of self-control and the necessity of decent restraints, 
who appreciate that patriotism requires the cheerful assump- 
tion of civic duties and responsibilities in time of peace as in 
time of war, men who have learned obedience, not the obedience 
of unthinking acquiescence but the thinking obedience of men 
who know the reason why. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, patriotism can not be taught by word of 
mouth, it must be felt. It comes from an association with 
those institutions and symbols of our national life which stand 
for Americanism. The amendment proposed will afford the 
machinery for making sound minds and sound bodies, and the 
environment and association which inculcate a sense of patriot- 
ism and loyalty to America and American ideals. 

As I have previously stated, there is nothing new in the idea 
of military instruction in the schools of the country. Wash- 
ington, D. C., has had it for 50 years, Boston for 82 years. It 
is now employed in practically all of the schools in the State 
of Wyoming. In an article for Everybody's Magazine for 
February, 1916, George Creel outlines the establishment of 
military training in the schools of Wyoming and its results. 
The article is worth the reading of every American. I wish I 
might incorporate it in its entirety, but I shall confine myself 
to quotations of some of its strong and pregnant sentences: 

recruiting, yet 90 t of th highschool 
5 cent o e 00 
population of amet Log 


he essence of militarizm is excessive armaments and a huge stand- 
ch trainin, 


escence—got un competitive test in the Boer War. The 
autocratic glish syst ed, and victory rested with the democ- 
ratized, thinking citizen soldiers of Australia and Canada. 
The lesson was not allowed to lose its vividness. In May, 1915, a 
tournament was held, this time with Rawlins added 
to the list, an se the Casper squad carried off first honors. Wall 
sealing calls for five: trials, and three times that gallant little eight 
did the trick in six and one-fifth seconds, a fourth run in six and three- 
fifths, and the fifth run in six and four-fifths. Think of it! A 15-foot 
dash, a wall 8 feet 4 inches in h t, each youngster with a heavy rifle 
in his hands, and the eight of piling over in six and one-fifth 


seconds! 
Is it any wonder that of the four-year boys in the Wyoming high 
schools only 5 out of every 25 have less than 40-inch chests? 


Patriotism when unaccompanied by physical fitness is not the splendid 
and effective passion that the pacifi entlemen would have us believe 
when they declare that America’s call for defenders would find a mil- 
lion men in arms by nightfall. The records prove that 50 cent 
of those who ofer for enlistment can not be accepted, and that 50 
cent of those who are accepted die before the firing line is reached 
cause they can not stand the hardships of the open. 

The juvenile judges say: “We are the doctors, but Lieut. Steever is 
the sanitarian. We prescribe, but he prevents. There used to be about 
8 per cent of delinquency among high-school pore: but the self-discipline 
and self-restraints of the cadets have wiped it out.” 


orps, for just as ev d has 
its weak and sirong,. so it is made up ott the rich and poor, the apa as 


Another dem 
ments during the 


ees eee Mes in the entertainment arrange- 
tercity tournaments. The boys and the nsors are 
not sent to ho but are billeted on the m rs of the local corps. 
As a consequence the car conductor's son may be the guest in the home 
of the car conductor's 2 or the son of a magnate may be occu- 
pying the spare room the cottage of a workman. The time to sow 
ge seeds of democracy is in youth, before prejudices haye had a chance 
o harden, 


Mr. Creel quotes also a statement made by Maj. Gen. Wood, 
of the United States Army, in regard to the military value of 
training in the schools, 

The statement of Maj. Gen, Wood is as follows: 


purpose of coordinating what they have learned, and familiarizing 
them with the work in the mass, and you will have as 1 and og ea 
of a country. e - 


These quotations, as they express the purpose and the result 
of the Wyoming system, show more conclusively than anything 
that I could say the advantages both to the students and to the 
Government which would arise from a voluntary system of mili- 
tary training in the schools of the country. 

I sincerely hope that the amendment may be adopted. 

Mr. GARD. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the Gard bill amendment 
provides virtually a military-extension course in our high 
schools, colleges, and universities. The main advantage of the 
bill is that the military instruction is optional. No student is 
obliged to undertake this military training unless it has his 
full approval, and no obligation is placed upon the National 
Government under this Gard bill other than the detail of Regu- 
lar Army officers to instruct the youth in the junior and senior 
classes, and to furnish them with equipment. It extends mili- 
tary instruction to those institutions other than land-grant 
colleges and those receiving national aid under the Morrill Act. 
We all know that thousands of students at the leading colleges 
and universities of the country are only too willing to receive 
this instruction, and the bill provides the means for instructing 
these future reserve officers in the manual of arms. 

There is one strong sentiment dominant in this House, and 
that is to provide by every practicable means for military train- 
ing to all who wish to be equipped, in case of eventualities, to 
be efficient soldiers, and the other is to avail ourselves of every 
opportunity of training those who are qualified mentally and 
physically to be officers in case of need. These men who volun- 
teer in these cadet regiments, if they see fit to enlist for a period 
of 10 years for appointment in the officers’ reserve corps, will 
then have the option for a period not exceeding six weeks each 
summer to receive direct instruction in military tactics at en- 
campments, and then be subject to call at any time in that 
period in the defense of country. [Applause.] 

It is extending the policy that proved so popular and was so 
successful last summer at the citizen military training camps. 
Many of those who showed their willingness to respond to call 
were college graduates engaged in commercial, industrial, and 
professional work. 

We should not deny to any student the possibility of such 
training which tends to his physical, mental, and patriotic de- 
velopment, and which will provide a large force of volunteer 
officers in case of war from those mentally trained to command 
and direct. 

The bill provides military training to all high-grade students 
with patriotic fervor to prepare for the country’s call when 
needed. It provides preparedness of the best kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, I would like to have your attention just for a few 
moments. I want to correct an impression. There is nothing 
in this bill of mine that aims at land-grant colleges or takes 
anything from them in any manner, shape, or form. I do not 
know how the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TRIBBLE] could have 
made a statement like the one made by him. He can not have 
read either bill. If he had read either one of them he would 
have known they do not refer to the land-grant colleges in any 


way. 
The only possible effect it can have on the land-grant colleges 
is a beneficial one. It may be that his particular land-grant 
eollege can not accept the benefits of the act, but most of the 
other land-grant colleges can accept the benefits of the act. 
Now, another thing: The distinguished gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Mann] says my bill will be a charity to the boys 
receiving the benefit of the act. It would be on exactly the same 
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principle upon which the boys at West Point are educated. 


That is not a charity. Those boys receive their education and 
are required in turn to give their services to the Government. 
That is exactly what these boys are required to do under my 
bill. My bill gives the worthy and deserving boy the oppor- 
tunity for education. 

Now, I want to say that if there is anything here that inter- 
feres with any institution of learning already in existence, I 
would not be for it. I know what it means to have to work for 
a college education. I know how much it would mean to the 
worthy boys in your districts—each one of you, my friends— 
if they could have the opportunity that is offered to them in the 
bill that I propose here to get an education, to get a splendid 
collegiate education, and one of the best forms of military train- 
ing that could be given them. It would not be a charity. They 
would agree to serve their Government as Army officers at any 
time they are called upon within seven years after their gradu- 
ation in return for their education. Is that charity? If that 
is charity, then we are charitable to West Pointers. The situa- 
tion in principle is precisely the same. 

Gentlemen of the committee, I would call your attention to 
this fact, that this Government of ours contributes comparatively 
nothing to the cause of education. The five or six million dol- 
lars that we give to the land-grant colleges of our country and 
the millions that we expend every year on West Point are all 
that we contribute to the cause of education, in substance. This 
plan of mine provides for only four millions more, and while it 
provides for only four millions more, it gives us reserve officers 
for the Army that we can count upon. Will any gentleman 
answer me from his seat, How many officers are you going to 
have under the Gard bill, if you insert it here? Will the gen- 
tleman who is the author of the Gard bill say how many re- 
serve Army officers his bill will give the country? You gentle- 
men are insisting upon a larger enlisted force. What efforts 
are you making to secure a larger reserve of officers that we can 
count upon when our country is in trouble? Will any gentle- 
man answer me that question, if you pass this miserable make- 
shift? I do not mean that in an offensive sense, but in this sense, 
that while it may be a good thing for the colleges and the uni- 
versities, if means nothing except what you are getting right 
now. 

Why. gentlemen say they graduated at certain land-grant insti- 
tutions and that they furnished splendid military training. I 
myself was educated at a school of the same kind. I was cap- 
tuin of one of the companies at my college, just as was the gen- 
tleman from Minois [Mr. Mann]. I believe I would have made 
a gowl soldier, because these institutions are doing a good work. 
But can the Government depend upon them now? You have 
no hold on them. You are contributing to them, but you can 
not utilize their services. That is the report of the War College. 
That is the report of the War Department. You have no 
effective force of officers. It all depends upon the willingness 
of these graduates to serve. Are they going to serve? Are they 
going to tie themselves up in a reserve after they graduate? 
They receive nothing at the hands of the Government themselves. 
Why should they do it? 

Ah, but when the Government takes them and educates them 
aud uses them from every county in the United States, selects 
them according to merit, not as charity students, but as stu- 
dents that the Government has chosen to do its work, giving 
them the best kind of an education, that the Government only 
ean give, and requiring of them their services, you have a real 
preparedness plan—one is a coordinated plan. Under one you 
have a reserve list of officers that you can depend on and under 
the other one—I still pause for a reply. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Les. 

Mr. TRIBBLE, I will answer the gentleman. I will tell him 
that in the little village where I live when enlisted men were 
called for in the Spanish-American War they accepted and 
accepted, and finally there were 300 great, big, fine, stalwart 
students of the university standing there pleading to go in, and 
they were rejected because they had too many already. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, gentlemen, if you are going to depend 
on a little village like that where Brother TRIBBLE lives, well 
and good; but 

Mr. TRIBBLE. 
the country. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 


There are a great many of them throughout 


I do not believe that we ought to depend 
on the village schools. We ought to educate our boys. We 
ought to pick them and choose them. We ought to educate 
them with the purpose of having them become reserve officers. 
And I will say right now you will find that if you pass the 
Gr measure all it means is that you are going to give certain 
perguisites to institutions that are already educating these boys. 
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My friend from Ohio, Mr. Fess, misunderstood me when I said 
it limited these benefits to agricultural colleges. It does not. It 
includes all schools that give military training. It gives certain 
perquisites to the colleges, but it does not give the boys any- 
thing, and it does not give the Government anything. In this 
time of trouble we are not so much interested in the boys as 
we ought to be, but we are interested, gentlemen, in building up 
a defense for our country, and the only way you can get an ef- 
fective force for defense is to have well-trained officers. 

As I understand now, one of the principal advantages that 
one of the belligerent nations in Europe enjoys is in the fact 
that it has splendidly trained and equipped army officers. Why, 
it sends them to another allied nation and puts them over for- 
eign troops, and they do well. Why? Because those army of- 
ficers are well trained. And if we ever have trouble in this 
country—which God grant we shall never have—we will find 
that the graduates of these schools over which the Government 
has no control whatsoever can not be depended on, and we are 
going to find ourselves in a woeful lurch. Have you any control 
over the institutions that are benefited by the Gard bill? What 
control have you? I remember what kind of control we had at 
our land-grant college. We had an Army officer, it is true, but 
he had no control over that institution, no control whatever 
over the military training or any other kind of training. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Just what does the gentleman mean by control 
over the institution? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I mean that the commandant of cadets— 
the Army officer sent to the college—is in most cases a member 
of the faculty, but he does not shape the military policy or any 
other policy. He drills the cadets and teaches them on matters 
of drill, if he gets along with them. 

Mr. MANN. Under the existing law? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Under the existing law; but he has no 
possible Control over the cadets other than that given him by 
the board of trustees. Under the plan that I have suggested, 
the Government holds the control over the military training. 
Why? It is because the Government will not give the amount 
of money that the institution would otherwise be entitled to, 
unless the students do the work. 

Mr. GARD. I yield two minutes to the gentleman From 
Indiana [Mr. Woop]. : 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the 
Gard amendment for many reasons, chief among which is the 
fact that it revivifies the Morrill Act. There are now 67 col- 
leges receiving benefits under that act where there is more 
or less military training. That military training now provided 
for in these institutions is extended by the Gard amendment. 
It has been said here that no good will come to the Government, 
because of the fact that the Government has no control over 
these young men. All the Government has to do—and this 
Gard amendment does that—is to give to the young men who 
have had the opportunity of graduating from these military 
institutions with this military training a chance to offer their 
services. This amendment gives them the opportunity to offer 
their services to this Government, and it is my prediction that 
the full quota will be offered all the time. Whenever the oppor- 
tunity has been offered to these young men heretofore it has 
been accepted by many of them. Purdue University, in the 
State of Indiana, has furnished some of the brightest intellects 
in the Regular Army of the United States to-day. The young 
officer who first scaled the wall of Peking in the Boxer War 
was a man who received his military education at Purdue Uni- 
versity under the Morrill Act. Half a dozen of these young 
men are now officers in the United States Army, and there 
are thousands more of them who will offer their services when 
needed, for these 67 institutions are turning out 25,000 gradu- 
ates every year, and of that number a very great many of them 
would, if chance was afforded them, go into the Army and be- 
come a part of the officers of that Army. The Gard bill pro- 
vides that they may have the opportunity, and with the op- 
portunity afforded them they will avail themselves of that 
chance and go to the colors. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARD. I yield one minute to the gentleman from Kansas 
IMr. HELVERING]. 

Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand a letter 
from Mr. H. J. Waters, president of the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, in which he sets forth his objections to the so- 
called MeKellar bill under several heads. First, he says it is 
not practical; second, that it is too costly to the State; third, 
that it would create two groups of students on the campus; 
fourth, that it gives too much power to the governing board ; 
fifth, that the entrance requirements are too limited; and sixth, 
that he objects to 48 West Points in the United States, 
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I will conclude my remarks by inserting his letter: 


Kansas STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Manhattan, March 9, 1916, 
lion. Guy T. HeLverine, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Hetvertne; I think II. R. 11872 by Mr. McKellar, as 
contained in Report No. 243 on Military Training Schools, does not pro- 
vide a practica yea for training military men in the colleges of the 
country. The bill grants more assistance to the student than is neces- 


sary. 

The State is required to do more than it would willingly do. It must 

e $40,000 a year and provide dormitories and a mess hall. In this 
tate, at least, no such conveniences exist, and at any college it would 
take $150,000 or $200,000 to provide these facilities. 

It is a bad plan to have two groups of students on the same campus, 
The students of one group would be paying their own way and yet be 
requi d to take military training along with the other subjects, and 
the other group would be pampered, fed, and coddled by the State and 
the Government. 

One of the principal objections to the bill is that the governing board, 
consisting of the Secretary of War, an Army officer, and a civilian ap- 
pointed by the President, would haye too much power with respect to 
the entrance requirements to these educational institutions and to the 
conditions for graduation. The entrance requirements as laid down in 
the bill are absurd. They do not represent a half year of high-school 
work. In fact, in many of the better schools of the country all of the 
work prescribed for admission is done in the grades. The bill further 
provides that at the end of three years, a large part of which is military, 
a degree corresponding to the degree of bachelor of science or o 
bachelor of arts must conferred upon these men. What would the 
other students of the school think when they are required to spend 
four years in an accredited high school and four years in college before 
they are nted a similar degree to that which the military students 
obtain in three 1 from the grade schools? 

1 do not think we need to multiply our West Points by 48. 

A plan of scholarships amounting to, say, $100 a year for each of 
300 students a year in each State college, and requiring these men 
to take a minimum amount of military science and tactics of one hour 
a day throughout their course, and to take a liberal amount of mathe- 
matics and certain courses in engineering corresponding somewhat to 
the course required in West Point, and then, in consideration of the 
assistance given these young men by the Government in procuring 
their education, require them to become a part of the Federal reserve 
army and require them to report for duty a month four of the seven 
years which they will be members of the reserve army, and you haye 
met all the objects which would be 9 by the McKellar bill 
and at less than half the expense, and with none of the confusion and 
objection and discriminations which are inherent in the McKellar bill. 


Cordially, yours, 
H. J. Waters, President. 


Mr. GARD. I yield one minute to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. SLOAN]. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, like other Members I modestly 
admit having received my military training in a land-grant 
college, at Ames, Iowa. My sons have received their military 
training in the same way in another land-grant school, the 
University of Nebraska. These land-grant colleges are known 
by their fruits. They train the youth in the military art, and 
the youth in turn train the best officers in the country. Gen. 
John J. Pershing, the man selected by the military authorities 
of the United States to lead the punitive expedition into Mexico, 
obtained military training at West Point, but the best train- 
ing that he obtained was in the several years that he occupied 
the position of military instructor at the University of Ne- 
braska. 

To-day, at the head of that expedition into Mexico, he is 
carrying out the will of the American people, buoyed up by 
their hope that he will be successful; and by his side is a 
gallant aid, a graduate of the University of Nebraska, Martin 
C. Shallenberger, the son of a member of the Military Com- 
mittee of this House. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of the time 
remaining to my allotment to the chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee [Mr. Hay]. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, the provision in the bill is known 
as the cadet companies provision. It was placed in the bill by 
somebody in the War Department, and the committee, being 
anxious to have something from which we could get ofticers, 
accepted that provision, at the same time not thinking that it 
was as good a provision as we ought to have. 

I have carefully studied the proposition offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. He introduced the bill some time 
ago, and I am satisfied that that provision is the best that we 
can adopt for the purpose of obtaining young men well trained 
to perform the duties of officers of the Army. For that reason 
I shall support the proposition of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Garp], and I hope it will be the pleasure of fhe committee 
to do the same. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. McKetrar] to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. MANN and Mr. GARD demanded a division. 

The CHAIRMAN, A division is demanded. 
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Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, may we have the question stated, 
so that we will understand it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee; that is 
to say, the question is on the McKellar amendment. 

2578 MANN. The McKellar amendment to the Gard amend- 
men 

The CHAIRMAN. To the Gard amendment. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 8, noes 97. 

Accordingly the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an article by Capt. 
George L. Converse, commandant of the Ohio State University. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman already has that privilege. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 19. That for the purpose of securing a reserve of officers avail- 
able for service as temporary officers in the Regular Army, as provided 
for in this act and in section 8 of the act approved April , 1914, 
as officers of the Quartermaster Corps and other staff corps and de- 
partments, as officers for recruit rendezyous and depots, and as officers 
of volunteers, there shall be organized, under such rules and regula- 
tions as the President may prescribe not inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of this act, an officers’ reserve corps of the Regular Army. Ex- 
cept as otherwise herein provided, a member of the officers’ reserve 
corps shall not be subject to call for service in time of peace, and 
whenever called upon for service shall not, without his consent, be so 
called in a lower 1 than that held by him in said reserve corps. 

The President authorized to appoint and commission as reserve 
officers of the various arms, corps, and departments, in all grades 
up to and including that of major, such citizens of the United States 
as may have completed one year’s satisfactory service in the cadet 
companies provid for in this act, and such other citizens as, upon 
examination prescribed by the President, are found physically, men- 
tally, and morally qualified to hold such commissions: Provided, 
That after three years from the passage of this act originai et pe 
ments as reserve officers of Cavalry, Field Artillery, Coast Artillery, 
and Infantry shall, if the President so direct, be made only trom such 
citizens as shall have satisfactorily completed one year's ce in 
cadet companies of the respective arms: Provided further, That the 
proportion of officers in any arm, corps, or department of the officers’ 
reserve corps shall not exceed the proportion for the same grade in 
the same arm, corps, or department of the Regular Army, except that 
the number co oned in the lowest authorized grade in ig irae 
corps, or department of the officers’ reserve corps shall not be ited. 

All persons now carried as duly qualified and registered pursuant to 
section 23 of the act of Congress approved January 21, 1903, shall, for 
a period of three years after the passage of this act, be eligible for 
appointment in the officers’ reserve corps in the arm, corps, or depart- 
ment for which they have been found qualified without further examina- 
tion, except a physical examination, subject to the limitations as to age 
and rank h n prescribed. 

No person shall, except as hereinafter provided, be appointed or re- 
appointed a second lieutenant in the officers’ reserve corps after he has 
reached the age of 32 years, a first lieutenant after he has reached the 
age of 36 years, a captain after he has reached the age of 40 years, 
or a major after he has reached the age of 45 years. hen an officer 
of the reserve co reaches the age limit fixed for 9 or 
reappointment in the grade in which he is commissioned he shall be 
honorably discharged from the service of the United States and be en- 
titled to retain his official title and, on occasions of ceremony, to wear 
the uniform of the highest grade he held in the officers’ reserve corps: 
Provided, That nothing in the foregoing provisions as to the ages of 
officers shall apply to the appointment or reappointment of officers of 
the Quartermaster and Engineer Corps and Medical Department of said 
reserye corps. 

To the extent provided for from time to time by appropriations for 
this specific pu the Secretary of War is authorized to order re- 
serve officers to duty with troops or at field exercises or for instruction 
for periods not to exceed 15 days in any one calendar year, and while 
so serving such officers shall receive the pay and allowances of their 
grade: Provided, That, with the consent of the reserve officers con- 
cerned, and within the limit ef funds available for the purpose, such 
periods of duty may be extended for reserve officers as the Secretary 


of War may direct. 

One year after the 2 of this act the Medical Reserve Corps 
as now constituted by law shall cease to exist. Members thereof may 
be commissioned in the officers’ reserve corps, subject to the provisions 
of this act, or may be honorably discharged from the service. The 
Secretary of War may, in time of peace, order first lieutenants of the 
officers’ reserve corps, with their consent, to active duty in the service 
of the United States in such numbers as the public interests may require 
and the funds appropriated may permit, and may relieve them m 
such duty when their services are no longer necessary. 

The President alone is authorized to appoint and commission all offi- 
cers of the officers’ reserve corps, such commissions to be in force for 
a period of five years unless sooner terminated in the discretion of 
the President. Such officers may be recomntissioned, either in the same 
or higher grades, for successive periods of five years, subject to such 
examinations and qualifications as the President may prescribe and to 
the age limits 3 herein: Prorided, That officers of the officers’ 
reserve corps have rank therein in the various arms, corps, and 
departments of said reserve corps according to grades and to length of 
service in their grades. 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following committee 
amendment. On page 39, line 25, after the word “ Engineg,” 
strike out the word “ Corps,” and, on line 26, strike out the word 
“department” and insert the word “ branches.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of 
the chairman of the committee to page 38, lines 4 to 17, down to 
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the proviso. The cadet corps has been stricken out, and the 
cadet companies has been stricken out. 

Eyi HAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out all on page 
“ further,” on line 18. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

225 Clerk read as follows: 

3 = strike out all of lines 4 to 17, including the word “ fur- 
ther * e 18. 

Mr. bees Mr. Chairman, on second thought that is not 
right. I ask unanimous consent to withdraw that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to withdraw the amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr; HAY. I offer the following amendment: On line 8, page 
88, strike out the words “in the cadet companies provided for 
in this act.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

38, lines $ and 9, strike out the words “in the cadet companies 
— tor in this act. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman indicate if that amend- 
ment is adopted what is the meaning of the phraseology “ has 
completed one year’s satisfactory service“? 

Mr, KAHN. I think the whole provision ought to go out. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pass 
by this paragraph, and I will fix it up to-night. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to pass by the paragraph. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET. The section or the paragraph? 

The CHAIRMAN. The paragraph. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the gentleman why the Medical 
Reserve Corps is abolished. 

Mr. HAY. What does the gentleman want to know? 

Mr. BENNET. In the latter part of this section, page 40, 
lines 11 to 21, 8 


That abolishes the Medical e in whieh physicians and 
surgeons in the city which I have the honor to represent in part 
have taken a great deal of interest. 

Mr. HAY. It provides for their going into the officers’ reserve 
corps and gives them one year in which to do it; and they have 
this advantage, that in the reserve corps now they can only be 
appointed first lieutenants, while in the officers’ reserve corps, 
provided for in this act, they can be promoted to the rank of 
major. I will say to the gentleman that the Surgeon General 
wliose anxiety about this corps is very great approves of the pro- 
visions of this bill. 

Mr. BENNET. The Medical Reserve Corps itself does not 
oppose it; there is no opposition from the Medical Reserve 
Corps? 

Mr. HAY. Not that I know of; and the Surgeon General of 
the Army thinks that the medical profession in the country are 
better taken care of than they are under the present law. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Virginia a question or two. 

Mr. HAY. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will there be as great an opportunity for the 
utilization of the experience of medical men in the case of an 
emergency under this bill as under the other? 

Mr. HAY. Greater. 

Mr. MADDEN. So in case of war we would be able to take 
advantage of the experience of all the men in the medical pro- 
fession for taking care of the wounded soldiers. 

Mr. HAY. All of those who would go into this corps. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would like to find out how 
the ages came to be fixed as they are. On page 39 there is quite 
a difference between the ages here for the appointment of second 
lieutenants and the ages fixed elsewhere. 

Mr. HAY. He wanted ve be more liberal; wanted to get more 
people into the reserve co 

Mr. MOORE of 9 There are some very efficient 
young men past 27 who would not be accepted in the regular 
service. 

Mr. HAY. No; but they could go into the reserve corps. 


with line 4, down to and including the word 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There is a leeway given in the 
reserve corps which does not. exist in the regular service? Is 


; it was fixed by the committee. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is the committee’s judgemnt ; 
that is, the ages were fixed on the judgment of the committee? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And it is more liberal in this 
reserve corps than in the regular service? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will take occasion to state 
that all of section 19 is agreed to now, except the paragraph 
beginning in line 4 on page 38, which has been passed over 
temporarily. 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


e Re; es thereof which aS not, for the 
ne by — — on, 


orized by law, or as officers. of 
uch numbers as may be authorized 


y the terms of 
t officers so ordered to 


eben 
and shall be — tied to pension only for ed to, retiren in- 
iine of duty and while in active service. 

Ang meer ot the reserve corps ordered to active service by the 
Secre of War while holding a reserve commission: shall, from 
the time he is required by the terms of his order to obey the same, 
be subject to the laws and regulations for the government of the the 
Army of the United States, in so far as they are applicable to officers 
ee permanent retention in the military service is not contem- 
p a 

And there shall be eligible for enlistment in the 


fled. for 


orps 

Departments of the- Regular Army. an 

Corps, to consist of such number of enlisted. £ 

des — are now, or as may — authorized 

b law fe for the r Army reserve, or as may be ene by the 

President from time to time, is hereby authorized, such authorizetion 

to be effective on and after the 1st day of July, 1916. 

That there may be enlisted in the es hereinbefore . swing for 

a period of four years, under such rules are may be pı bed by the 

President, citizens of the United States or persons w cared 

their intentions to become citizens of the United States; eres to 2 
sical, educational, and practical Peay as 1 panel heer 

said rules. That for men onthe eye By said a of of 
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o the extent provided from time to time 9 een the 
5 of War may order enlisted men of the Reserve Corps 
to active service for purposes of an atten or train for a not 
to exceed 15 days in any one calendar y That. with the 
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retirement nor they be entitled to 3 except for 
physical disability Ramen in e of duty while tive Review: — 
while . N orders of competent authority to ar from desi, 
nated places of duty. 

That the uniform to be worn by enlisted men of the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps shall be the same as prescribed for enlisted men of the Army 
Reserve, and that in lieu of any money allowance for clothing there 
shall be issued to each enlisted mam of the ed Reserve Corps in 


time of ce such articles of clothing and equipment as the President 
may direct : Provided, That any. clo or other 9 issued to 
any enlisted man of’ the said corps: remain property of the 


United States, and im case of loss or destruction of any article thereof 
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the articles so lost or destroyed shall be replaced by issues to the en- 
listed man and the value thereof deducted from an pay due or to 
become due him, unless it shall be made to appear that such loss or 
destruction was not due to neglect or other fault on his part: Provided 
further, That any clothing or other equipment issued to enlisted men 
of the Enlisted Reserve Corps which has me unserviceable through 
ordinary wear and tear in the service of the United States shall 
received back by the United States and serviceable like articles issued 
in lieu thereof; And provided further, That when enlisted men of the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps are discharged or otherwise separated from the 
service all arms, equipage, clothing, and other property issued to them 
shall be accounted for under such regulations as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of War. 

That any enlisted man of the Enlisted Reserve Torpe ordered to 
active service or for purposes of instruction or trainings all, from the 
time he is required by the terms of the order to obey the same, be sub- 
1 — 3 as and regulations for the government of the Army of the 

Jn States. 

That the Secretary of War is authorized to discharge any enlisted 
member of the Enlisted Reserve Corps when his services are no lon 
required, or when he has by misconduct unfitted himself for f er 
service in the said corps: Provided, That any enlisted man of said 
corps who shall be ordered upon active duty as herein provided and 
who shall willfully fail to comply with the terms of the order so pra 
him shall, in addition to any other penalty to which he may be subject, 
forfeit his certificate. 

hat when a volunteer force is authorized the President may order 
enlisted men of the Enlisted Reserve Corps, in such numbers and at 
such times as may be considered necessary, to active service with the 
Army, and while on such service members of said co shall exercise 
command appropriate to their several grades and rank in the organi- 
zations to which they are ane and shall be entitled to the pay 
and allowances of the corresponding grades in the 3 regs wi 
increase of pay for length of service as now allowed by law for the 
Regular Army: Provided, That upon a call by the President for a 
volunteer force the members of e Enlisted Reserve Corps may be 
mustered into the service of the United States as volunteers for cot 
with the Army in the grades held by them in the said corps; and shall 
be entitled to the pay and allowances of the correspond grades in 
the Regular Army, with increase of pay for length of service, as now 
provided by law for the Regular mir, 8 further, That 
enlisted men of the Enlisted Reserve Co not acquire by virtue 
of issuance of certificates of enlistment to them a vested right to be 
mustered Into the volunteer service of the United States. 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 42, line 4, after the word “and,” insert the word “ they.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man, in connection with this amendment, about the language at 
the beginning of section 20, where the expression is used “ when 
war is imminent.” Is there any technical definition of that 
term well recognized? 


Mr. HAY. I do not think there is. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman know whether there has 
been any determination of it at any time? 

Mr. HAY. I do not. 

Mr. MANN. Has not this language been in the law for many 
years? 

Mr. HAY. It has. 


Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman know whether it would 
require, in the opinion of the War Department, a proclamation 
by the President? 

Mr. HAY. I think not. 

Mr. MANN. Or an order? : 

Mr. HAY. Of course it would require an order from him 
to authorize the taking in of anyone into the active service of 
the United States Army; but, I take it, the language means 
that if in the judgment of the President, from the information 
that he may have from negotiations that he may be carrying 
on with some other country, he thinks war is imminent, then 
the Congress confers upon him the power to do this. 

Mr. MANN. Would it not require him in an order to say so? 

Mr. HAY. To issue a proclamation? 

Mr. MANN. Not issue a proclamation, but say in an order 
to the War Department, “war being imminent,” or something 
to that effect? 

Mr. HAY. I do not think so. 

Mr. MANN. It seems to me that it would, and it seems to 
me very desirable, if possible, where the President thinks that 
war is imminent, that he might act without making any 
declaration of that fact. Even a mobilization of troops in a 
country sometimes is a practical declaration of war. That is 
what started the war in Europe. 

Mr. HAY. I think that after the word “when” we might 
insert the words “in the judgment of the President.” 

Mr. MANN. But he would have to express his judgment, and 
that would make it sure he would have to express his judgment, 
Mr. HAY. I do not know how yon are going to get at it. 

Mr. MANN. I am not seeking to amend it. I am asking the 
gentleman, hoping that if there be a way to do it, so that the 
President may issue the order without any statement on his 


part that war is imminent, that way may be provided, so that 
he shall not be criticized for that thereafter. 

Mr. HAY. I will say to the gentleman that we discussed 
this matter very fully in the committee in framing the first 
section of the bill, and we concluded that if we used the words 
“and when in the judgment of the President war becomes 
imminent,” that that would confer upon him the power to use 
the discretion given him throughout the bill, to do anything 
that was necessary to get ready, and that it was not necessary 
to issue a proclamation or to issue any public order, that he 
should simply say to the Secretary of War, “Go ahead and do 
so-and-so,” whatever he might think necessary. 

Mr, MANN. I can not agree that he would have that power 
without expressing in some way his judgment or opinion that 
war was imminent, which I think ought to be avoided, if pos- 
sible, because the President must protect himself under the 
language of the bill. 

Mr. HAY. What would the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. MANN. I give it up. 

Mr. HAY. We have done the best we could. 

Mr. MANN. I am not criticizing. 

Mr. HAY. I know that. 

. MANN. I did not know but that there might be some 
settled construction of the language in the War Department. 

Mr. HAY. No; there is not. 

Mr. MANN. I have not made any inquiry. 
the law for a long time. 

Mr. HAY. It has been in the law a long time, but it never 
has been passed upon by any court, so far as I know. 

Mr. MANN. I think the President, when information comes 
to him in reference to matters which he thinks are very serious, 
ought to be able without publishing the fact to commence to add 
to the Army. 

Mr. HAY. I think he can do so under this language. 

Mr. MANN. I doubt whether he would feel protected in 
doing it without a statement in some way that war was immi- 
nent. 

Mr. HAY. He might put it in an order directed to the Secre- 
tary of War, which order would not necessarily be published. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. š 

Mr. HULBERT, I wanted to ask the gentleman from Illi- 
nois if he does not think the substitution of the word “ emer- 
gency ” for the word“ war” would answer the purpose—when- 
ever ah emergency exists which, in the judgment of the Presi- 
dent should require, and so forth. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think it would make any difference, be- 
cause if the President said there was an emergency existing, 
the effect would be the same. I do not undertake to say what 
the language ought to be. I do not know. I do think, however, 
that when a situation is so delicate that the President thinks 
war is imminent, he ought not to make it public, he ought not 
to say so, so that anyone knows that that is his opinion, that 
he ought to be able to go ahead without saying so. 

Mr. HAY. I do not think he would be required to say so 
under the terms of the bill. 


It has been in 


Mr. MANN. I must confess I think he would be required to 
say so. 3 
Mr. HAY. He might say so in an order to the Secretary of 


War, but it would not follow that that order would be a public 
order. He very often gives orders that are not public. 

Mr. MANN. That might be. I do not know about that. 

I hope the gentlemen up in the War Department will give at- 
tention to this discussion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer another committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 43, line 4, after the word “ of,” insert the following: 

“The branches of the Army reserve corresponding to.“ 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer another committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 45, line 9, after the word “corps,” insert the words “ except 
corps insignia.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report it. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 44, line 18, after the word ‘ 


“And the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to mpar 5 
of the enlisted reserve corps and to ee 3 of ee 5 
least one encampment for the — — 
under the auspices of the War ita Me rosettes or pute 


Army“ insert the foll: 


designed for wear with civilian clothing, and — —— a rosette or knot 
issued under the provisions of this section shall have been lost, destroyed, 
or rendered unfit for use 8 fault or N upon the part of ‘the 
person to whom it is i tary of War shall cause a new 
rosette or knot to be issued to “gach person without charge therefor. 
Any person who is not an enlisted man of the enlisted reserve corps or 
who shall not have yee yg in at least one encampment for the 
military instruction of citizens conducted under phen auspices of the War 
Department who shall wear such rosette or knot shall of mis- 
demeanor ee me fine — r exceeding 8300 or 898 
not exceed six mont or both, 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to the rosettes, 
providing they are not yellow. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of the nmend- 
ment. I desire to say that ‘the purpose of the amendment is 
this: This enlisted reserve corps, in my opinion, is one of the 
most important features of this bill. It provides for the enlist- 
ment of men in a reserve force that will be invaluable in time 
of war. Men who are telegraph linemen and operators, tele- 
phone linemen, aviators, and men in that line of endeavor could 
be enlisted in the Signal Corps; men who are chauffeurs, railroad 
engineers, switchmen, and brakemen could be enlisted in the 
Quartermaster’s Corps; men who are civil engineers and elec- 
trical engineers could be enlisted in the Engineering Corps; men 
who are employed in munition factories and factories for the 
manufacture of rifles, shotguns, and pistols can be enlisted. in 
the Ordnance Department; drug clerks and men who have had 
experience in hospitals can be enlisted in the Medical Depart- 
ment. In that way, in case of war, we would have a very large 
reserve force of American citizens who could respond imme- 
diately to the call of the President and do signal service for the 
country. This amendment authorizes those citizens to wear in 
the lapel of their coats a little badge showing that they are in 
the reserve force of their country; that is the sole purpose of the 
amendment. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I will. 

Mr. SLOAN. I notice what the gentleman says about these 
badges. Are we to understand that we are liable to have a re- 
newal of the War of the Roses? 

Mr. KAHN. There will not even be the scent of the roses. 

Mr. SLOAN. One thing further. Might not the members of 
the Committee on Military Affairs be entitled to wear the rosettes 
among the others? 

Mr. KAHN. If they enlist, they will be; yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have ft. 

Upon a division (demanded by Mr. Kann), there were—ayes 
82, noes 8. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Olerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 41, line 8, after the word “ that,” strike out 2 words “ when 
war imminent ‘or upon the declaration of war in lieu 
3 the words “when in his judgment the BB cris interests may 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I am not afraid to trust the 
President of the United States and I do not think the Presi- 
dent of the United States would exercise this power unless there 
was a necessity for it, but I do think that this House ought to 
hesitate a long while before we in words yield up one of our 
constitutional powers. I think if we leave the language in the 
bill, to which attention has been called by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann], we practically, so long as this law remains 
on the statute books, put it in the power of the President to 
force Congress to make a declaration of war, for if there is any 
consistency in legislation, if we confer upon the President by 
statute the power to determine when war is imminent, then it 
is incumbent upon the Congress of the United States to declare 


war. 

This confers upon this President and succeeding Presidents, 
upon the office of President, a power to-day exercised only by 
the Czar of Russia and the Sultan of Turkey. Talk about the 
Kaiser! Talk about the King of England! Neither of them has 
the power to do it. The Kaiser could not do this without the 
Bundesrath, and the King of England could not do this without 
the Parliament; but now it is seriously proposed that the Con- 
gress of the United States shall abrogate one of its sacred con- 
stitutional powers by statute. Why, our predecessors here 


fought for these rights. When this Congress was Democratic 
once before, in the early seventies, they exercised their power to 
prevent, as they could under the Constitution, appropriations 
for the Army extending over a period longer than two years, 
and ‘by exercising that constitutional power compelled then a 
course of action upon the then President of the United States, 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? ~ 

Mr. BENNET. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. Could Congress under the Constitution delegate 
to the President the power to declare war? 

Mr. BENNET. Of course not; but there is such a thing as a 
moral obligation; and when the Congress of the United States 
so far forgets its high place in the triumvirate of government, 
its equal part amongst the three, as to turn over in advance— 
because that is what we are doing—to the President of the United 
States the power to declare war, why there would be a moral 
obligation upon this Congress, and it seems to me, as long as it 
remains unrepealed, upon every Congress, to back up the Presi- 
dent whenever he issued a proclamation that a state of war was 
imminent. 

Mr. FESS. A question that frequently has been in my mind 
is whether the President could, under the Constitution, do what 
might compel Congress to declare war. 

Mr BENNET. I can say, Mr. Chairman, that President Polk, 
in connection with the Mexican War, as the gentleman from 
Ohio ‘knows, took the Army of the United States into Mexico, 
and then notified -Gongress that a state of war existed by the 
action of Mexico. Of course, the President of the United States 
could go u long way, and, of course, there might occasion arise 
when Congress, even against its better judgment, would lave 
to back him up. I am willing to trust this President and suc- 
ceeding Presidents, occupants of the office, but I am not willing 
to sit quietly by as one Member of the House and to see us vate 
to abrogate as far as we can one of the constitutional privilexes. 

Mr. HULBERT. The gentleman's objection is in line with 
the inquiry I had in mind and which I propounded to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. Does the gentleman feel that 
the amendment he has offered will be effective unless there is 
an amendment also contemplated to line 7 on the first page of 
the bill, where the same language is again used? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expire. 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time of the gentleman be extended two minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection. [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BENNET. Of course, my colleague may be entirely riit, 
as he usually is, but there is no use crying over spilled miik. 
We are up to section 20 now, and we can not go back to section 
1 except by unanimous consent. Possibly if we carry this 
amendment we can go back by unanimous consent. I did not 
notice the language in section 1, if it is there, but now that the 
attention of the House has been called by the gentleman Trom 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] to what we are doing, I hope that the 
Committee of the Whole House or the Committee on Military 
Affairs will do something to prevent us from taking this, as I 
regard it, humiliating step. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Referring to the Mexican situation, we hail no 
declaration of war? 

‘Mr. BENNET. ‘No. 

Mr. FESS. All Congress said was that Whereas a state of 
war exists,“ and so forth. How did we get into that situation? 

Mr. BENNET. The President took our Army into Mexico, 
and of course when it went there against the wishes of the 
Mexican Republic they resisted it, and the then President of the 
United States, Mr. Polk, notified Congress that a state of war 
existed. Congress had only two alternatives. It could order 
the troops back, which it had the right to do, or it could coincide 
with the President. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, may I ask that the gentleman's 
time be extended ‘five minutes? I want to ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After apause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SLOAN. I would like to ask the gentleman from New 
York who determines under this bill, as he understands it, the 
imminence of war? 

ae BENNET. You mean under the language as it is in the 
a 

Mr, SLOAN. As it is in the act; yes. 

Mr. BENNET. I think that is left absolutely vague, but I 
think if the President of the United States wanted to assume 
that Congress had given him the right to determine whether 
war was imminent he would be justified, under the language, 
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to do so. I do not know. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] pointed out that there was no distinction at present, 
and that the language was vague and unsatisfactory. But there 
is a danger. There is nothing vague about this, that the Con- 
gress of the United States, if it permits this language to stay in, 
is, so far as it can, abrogating the constitutional power to de- 
clare war. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will say to the gentleman that, 
on page 1, the language is “ when in the judgment of the Pres!- 
dent war becomes imminent.” 

Mr. BENNET. That is a little bit better; but even that, I 
think, could be improved upon. 

Mr. SLOAN. I called attention to that by an interrogatory 
which I submitted to the chairman of the committee under sec- 
tion 1, raising practically the same question, and I will ask 
the gentleman from New York if his amendment makes this 
clear as to who determines the imminence of war, whether it be 
a declaration to be made by this country, or one through diplo- 
matie means he has discovered as coming from abroad? 

Mr. BENNET. My amendment does. It strikes the language 
out and substitutes this language: “Whenever in the judg- 
ment of the President the publie interests require,” without any 
word about war. ~ f 

Mr. SLOAN. Does not the gentleman think that is giving 
the President of the United States, whoever he may be—having 
full confidence in the President—a great deal of power beyond 
what the Constitution gives him? 

Mr. BENNET, It is giving him a great deal of power, but 
giving it in a proper way, without in words abrogating the 
power of Congress. 

Mr. SLOAN. Can we in fact give him in a proper way more 
than the constitutional power does? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, the language contained in the bill 
is the language that has been in these bills for a very long 
time. I do not remember what language was carried in the 
first bill of this character, but I do know that the language 
of the amendment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BENNET] would give unlimited power to the President to raise 
armies in time of peace. whenever he might think he wanted an 
army raised. There can be no question about that construction 
of language. 1 do not imagine that we want to confer that 
power upon any President, and I hope therefore that the amend- 
ment will be voted down. I call for a vote. 

Mr. BENNET. I want to ask, Mr. Chairman, unanimous con- 
sent for one moment, to call the attention of the committee to 
the fact that this amendment applies only to the reserve corps, 
So that the gentleman's observation that the President could 
increase the Army at any time he wanted does not seem to me 
to be justified. 

Mr. HAY. If you do it in one particular, you should do so 
in another, You should not confine your language to one par- 
ticular branch of the service. 

Mr. BENNET. This exact language does not appear any- 
where else in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. BENNET]. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 21. The Secretary of War is — authorized to 828 a 
gate and to the 


y reason o ufactured a 
large part of its own arms, munitions, and ment for the last 
four years. And the 5 War is hereby directed to transmit 
said report to Congress on or ‘ore January 1, 1917. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moors of Pennsylvania: “Page 48, on 
line 10, add a new paragraph as follows: ‘Sec. 213 '"—— 

Mr. HAY. The gentleman means a new section? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes; a new section, I move, 
Mr. Chairman, to strike out the last word for the 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Now, Mr. Chairman, having 
moved to strike out the last word, and holding the floor, I will 


withhold my amendment for the present. I wish to say, how- 
ever, that the paragraph just read is a very close approach to the 
entry of the Government into the business of manufacturing 
arms and munitions—— 


Mr. GORDON, Mr. Chairman, the Government has been in 
that business since the year 1795. That is not a very wide de- 


e. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I was about to say to a grenter 
extent than it has heretofére. I[Laughter.] I do not know 
whether I have any real objection te the appointment of this 
commission for making an inquiry as to whether the Government 
should continue to manufacture the arms and ammunition which 
it needs for Government purposes, but it encourages the very 
long step we have recently been taking toward governmental 
ownership and control. However, there is a vast difference be- 
tween this and other kinds ef business where the Government 
might enter into competition with private owners. There are 
many reasons why the Government should make its own arms 
and munitions. -It has been demonstrated in several instances 
that this sort of work has been done with great profit to the 
Government, and that, giving it eredit for the work it has done, 
it has had a leveling effect upon the prices that the Government 
has had to pay for these things which it has had to buy from 
outside manufacturers. 

I have in mind at least one institution where, during the 
last three years, appreximately $2,500,000 has been saved by 
reason of the Government being in business for itself, manu- 
facturing what it needs for its own purposes. A part of this 
saving has been due to the use of surplus material and to the 
working over of scrap. Now, that is as far as I care to speak 
upon the subject of this present section. 

The amendment that I have offered, which will be read in 
due course, pertains to the possible use by foreign or revolu- 
tionary forces of the munitions of the Government of the United 
States after they have been discarded or condemned. By the 
amendment that has been sent to the Clerk's desk, and which 
will shortly be read, I propose to raise the question whether 
condemned arms of the Government of the United States, sur- 
plus materials made in the arsenals of the Government of the 
United States, or arms and ammunition bought from private 
sourees for the United States Government, and discarded, shall 
be sold, so that ultimately they fall into the hands of the 
enemies of the Government, to be turned upon the Army of the 
United States. When the time comes I shall ask for careful 
consideration of the amendment which I have offered. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I am a believer in our Govern- 
ment arsenals. In addition to the saving which they have 
effected on their output, they have also kept down the price of 
munitions of war when we buy. I am afraid that this provision 
in the bill will prevent any extension of Government manufac- 
ture in Government arsenals. It calls for practically the same 
informatton, and only the information, which we already have. 
Tt calls for comparative cost of arms and ammunition and 
equipment manufactured in Government plants and in private 
plants. In the hearings on the fortification bill for 1916 Gen. 
Crozier put in several pages giving comparative costs of the 
various classes of arms and ammunition purchased and manu- 
factured. The commission will secure no different informa- 
tion. Again this year, and for several years, the hearings be- 
fore that committee have contained detailed information not 
only as to comparative prices, but also a showing with regard 
to what the arsenals are doing at the present time. 

This section would enact into permanent law a provision 
calling for information that we already have, with the excep- 
tion of an investigation and report as to feasibility and prac- 
ticability of Government manufacture. We have that informa- 
tion. We have it all. We have it from the very officer who 
will, no doubt, be chairman of this commission, Gen. Crozier. 
He has always taken the position that the Government should 
manufacture only a small portion of what we need; that it 
should not engage in fhe general manufacture of ammunition ; 
that it was not good policy, because the giving of orders to 
private manufacturers would create in this country ammunition 
plants to which the Government could turn in time of war. 

So I say there is not a thing in this section by which we will 
be able to get any information that is not already available. 
For instance, take the provision as to what the Government 
arsenals are doing in the way of manufacturing arms and am- 
munition. Who knows what the Government arsenals are 
doing? Why, Gen. Crozier, the Chief of Ordnance. It is his 
business to know, and if there is a Government officer who 
does actually know what is being done in his department it is 
Gen. Crozier, and all that would have been necessary to obtain 
that information would have been to ask Gen. Crozier when he 
was before the committee, What are the arsenals doing at 
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present in the way of producing arms and ammunition? What 
is the comparative cost? The information would have been 
forthcoming instantly. The subcommittee in charge of the 
fortifications bill has done this, and every bit of the informa- 
tion sought by this provision is already to be had in the hear- 
ings before that committee. I am sure the result of this pro- 
vision will be to put to sleep the proposition of Government 
manufacture of ammunition in a larger way. It may also de- 
feat the provision which has been written in the appropriation 
bills recently that 90 per cent of the appropriations for am- 
munition shall be used in the arsenals. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa, Mr. Chairman, I am not at all afraid 
that the passage of this section will curtail Government manu- 
facture at our arsenals. On the contrary, I believe that it will 
lead to more manufacturing being done in our arsenals. My 
colleague [Mr. Goop] says that we already have the information. 
I question whether there is any Member of this House who can 
stand up and defend the present deplorable condition of this 
country in regard to our lack of matériel and appliances for 
making war, I will not take up very much of your time, but 
I want to read to you a few things which occurred in our com- 
mittee. Since I came to Congress I have been asking questions 
with reference to Government manufacture, and I will confess 

to you that the more I ask the less I learn. {Laughter.] 
g On page 493 of the hearings Gen. Crozier says that 

The Government has two small-arm factories. The larger one is at 
Springfield Armory, in Massachusetts, and the smaller one is at the 
Rock Islend Arsenal, in Illinois. The capacity of the Springfield 
Arsenal is about 500 rifles per day of eight hours. 

Notice those figures. The capacity.of the Rock Island Arsenal 
is about half that, and then he goes on to carry it out per year. 
I call your attention that in the same hearing Gen. Leonard 
Wood, whom we asked the same thing—and we have his state- 
ment in answer to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKEn- 
ziE|—Gen. Wood says in order to make a soldier in six months 
out of the average intelligent material we would have to have 
the officers first. Whoever told you that we could prepare 
equipment for 700,000 men in six months was greatly mistaken. 
Here we have been at it a year and a half, and we are only able 
to produce 3,400 rifles per day. Notice the comparative figures 
between Gen. Wood, at the head of the Army, and the Chief of 
Ordnance, and then stand up and tell me that you know. You 
do not know. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Gen. Crozier has charge of the manu- 
facturing establishment of the Army and not only knows the 
needs and capacity of those arsenals but he has run them to 
their capacity. The figures that Gen. Wood gave of 3,000 
rifles a day is not inconsistent with Gen Crozier's statement of 
750 rifles a day. Gen. Crozier was speaking of the capacity of 
the two Government plants, on eight-hour shifts, while Gen. 
Wood may have been speaking of the capacity of all the plants— 
Government and private—to turn out rifles. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I was going to call attention to 
the fact that Gen. Wood does not mean the arsenals alone. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Not only that, but the Committee on 
Appropriations during the present session has gone quite exten- 
sively into the question of the capacity of the Government manu- 
facturing establishments, and, without attempting to prophesy 
as to what the committee will do, I can say that for myself, from 


information furnished the committee, I believe that by a rea- 


sonable expenditure on certain arsenals the Government capacity 
can be largely increased at a profit to the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr.. KAHN. I ask unanimous consent that the time of the 
gentleman be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The only objection, I might add, that I 
would have to the provision is that my experience has been that 
the Army officer, as a general rule, believes that the private manu- 
facturer should be encouraged regardless of cost, and he is not 
in favor of the manufacture by the Government on a scale that 
many of us have believed was desirable. For instance, I believe 
the statement was made that by an expenditure of $750,000 an 
enlargement of the powder establishment of the Army could be 
effected that in the next four years, upon the basis of this year’s 
estimate for powder, would result in saving the Government 
about $4,000,000. I am in favor of putting that much money into 
additional facilities. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman from 
Towa n question, and that is if the report of the board is adverse 
to the Government manufacture, as unquestionably it will be, 


if that will not stop to a large extent the Government manu- 
facture? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Speaking for myself, I am not afraid 
of the report of the Army board. They will tell the truth or we 
will know that they have not done so. Your Military Committee 
has been holding sessions for a long time, and I call attention to 
the fact that it has been able to tell when men were telling the 
truth and when they were trying to shade their opinions to 
suit the prejudice of some other person. 

i want to call attention to the fact that in this country to-day 
you have plenty of men for war. You have not enough equip- 
ment to furnish them to go to war with. You have not machine 
guns. You have in your arsenals factories equipped to turn out 
machine guns. You have not rifles enough to equip an army of 
300,000 men. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, the gentleman is mistaken; 
have enough to fit out a million men on hand to-day. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Possibly the gentleman from Iowa forgets 
that we have a million high-power rifles in reserve. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. And I call attention to the fact that 
400,000 of those rifles are antiquated rifles—Krags. You have 
not but 700,000, or they think they have 700,000; but you nre 
practically provided for an Army of 200,000 Regulars and some- 
thing like 200,000 militiamen, and you have only about 700.000 
rifles to-day. You all understand that these rifles go out of use 
very fast when they are once put in action. Now, the trouble 
is that we do not know, and no one seems to know, what is 
the trouble. We ought to be manufacturing rifles at these 
arsenals. You have had in this country for the last two years 
standing idle the most modern up-to-date factories for the 
manufacture of Springfield rifles, and yet to-day they are stand- 
ing idle, and if war broke out to-morrow this thing would te 
brought home to you. 

Mr. HAY. Did the gentleman from Iowa offer an amend- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Only a pro forma amendment, and that is 
withdrawn. Now, the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Tir- 
son] offers an amendment as a new section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 48. after line 10, insert a new section: 

“ Sec. 21a. That the Secretary of War be, end he is hereby. authorized 
to prepare or cause to be prepared, or to purchase or otherwise procure, 
such gauges, dies, jigs, tools, fixtures. and other special aids and ap- 
pliances, including specifications and detailed drawings, as may be 
necessary for the Immediate manufacture of arms, ammunition. and 
special equipment necessary to arm and — the land forces of the 
United States in time of war: Provided, That in the expenditure of any 
sums appropriated to carry out the purposts of this section the exist- 
ing laws prescribing competition in the procurement of supplies by pur- 
chase shall not govern, whenever in the opinion of the Secretary of | 
War such action will be for the best interest of the public service.” 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that this amendment is not germane to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
New York. . 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The bill is not a bill to provide for the 
manufacture or procurement of arms and munitions of war. It 
deals entirely with the organization, raising, and equipment of 
men. This is authority to acquire munitions of war. It is not 
germane to this bill. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, this bill is entitled “A bill to 
increase the efficiency of the Military Establishment of the 
United States.” The paragraph which we haye just passed, 
paragraph 21, deals with the matter of the manufacture of am- 
munition, and if this is not an amendment to increase the effi- 
ciency of the Military Establishment of the United States, I do 
not know what it is. It seems to me that when we are dealing 
simply with the arming, equipping, and furnishing ammunition 
for the land forces of the United States, over which the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs has jurisdiction in this House, cer- 
tainly I am offering a germane amendment when I offer one 
which will materially aid in the arming and equipping of those 
forces as this amendment surely will. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the paragraph just read 
merely calls for information as to the capacity of the Govern- 
ment to do certain things. This amendment gives it authority 
not at all in connection with the purposes of the bill. The 
object of the bill must be taken not only from its title but 
from the provisions of the bill. There is nothing in the bill 
for the Manufacture or procurement or acquisition of munitions, 
arms, and equipment. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the 
gentleman from Connecticut if he has noticed in that regard 
that in section 47, page 59, there is express provision that the 
Secretary of War can procure by purchase and manufacture 
and issue arms and ammunition and equipment. 


we 
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Mr. TILSON. Certainly that is in the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct the 
attention of the Chair to section 82 which provides for the 
utilization of atmospherie nitrogen so as to provide an ade- 
quate supply of nitric acid for the ultimate manufacture of 
powder. The bill does more than provide for the personnel of 
the Army. If the bill in any provision relates to the manufac- 
ture of ammunition, naturally a proposition on the same line 
would be in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. If this proposition be not in order on this 
bill, upon what bilk would it be in order? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not know what bill it would be in order 


upon. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Committee on Military Affairs has 
jurisdiction of this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is of opinion that this bill, 
which is entitled “A bill to increase the efficiency of the Military 
Establishment of the United States,” carries many matters be- 
sides the mere matter of personnel, and the subject matter of 
the amendment which is proposed by the gentleman from Con- 
necticut being a matter which is within the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, the Chair is unable to see why 
it is not germane. Will the gentleman from New York permit 
the Chair to ask him this question, Suppose this were brought 
in as an integral part of the bill, would a point of order then lie 
against it in the opinion of the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, It makes a difference, the Chair will 
understand, whether-the bill has provisions in it or whether they 
are proposed to it as to whether a matter is germane. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I would eall the attention of the 
Chair to the fact also that the jurisdiction is conferred on the 
Committee on Military Affairs not only with respect to the Mili- 
tary Establishment, but with respect to anything pertaining to 
the public defense under the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so understands. The Chair 
thinks this matter is germane to this bill, and the Chair over- 
rules the point of order. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Trzson] how much time he desires? 

Mr. TILSON. I had intended to ask that I might proceed for 
10 minutes, but it is very late, and perhaps with the oeular 
demonstration that I can make with my exhibits here I can get 
through in 5 minutes. 

Mr. HAY. Then, I will ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this Section and all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. TILSON. I will state that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop] has an amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. I shail object. 

Mr. HAY. How much time do gentlemen on that side want? 

Mr. GOOD. I want five minutes. . 

Mr. HAY. How much time does the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts desire? 

Mr. GARDNER. Every moment of time I might get I would 
rather give to the gentleman from Connecticut. If he takes 15 
minutes, that is the least he ought to take. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I want to pre- 
serve the status of an amendment I have pending. 

Mr, HAY. I do not see that this has anything to do with the 
status of an amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. I would like to have five minutes. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LONDON. Will it be in order to offer an amendment that 
the Government shall establish and maintain plants for the 
manufacture of all arms, munitions, and equipment required for 
the purpose of maintaining the Military Establishment of the 
United States? 

The CHAIRMAN. That might be in orde:, but not at this 
time. 

Mr. LONDON. Not at this time? 

The CHAIRMAN. Not at this time. 

Mr. LONDON. When can such an amendment be offered? 

The CHAIRMAN. After this amendment has been disposed of. 

Mr. LONDON. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inguiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I desire to offer an amend- 
ment in the nature of a new section, and I do not know whether 
the motion of the gentleman from Virginia will preelude me 
from offering that or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. No; it will not. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 


debate on this section and all amendments thereto end in 20 
minutes, That gives 5 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa, 5 


minutes to the gentleman from Minnesota, and 10 te the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate upon this section and all amend- 
ments thereto shall close in 20 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman from Virginia be willing to allow the gentle- 
man from Connecticut to have 15 minutes? This is a very 
interesting matter. 

Mr. HAY. The gentleman said he did not want but 5 min- 
utes and I agreed to give him 10. 

Mr. BENNET. The gentleman came up the aisle and said he 
would like to haye more time, and I thin - 

Mr. HAY. I think everybody is in favor of the amendment; 
nobody opposes it, and I do not see what is the use of taking a 
whole lot of time over something of which everybody is in favor. 

Mr. BENNET. If everybody is in favor, why not vote? 

Mr. HAY. Very weil, let us do that. 

Mr. TILSON. All right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Connecticut 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment 
to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Add to the amendment the following: 

“ The 88 of War shall also make, or cause to be made, a 
complete list of privately owned plants in the United States equipped 
to manufacture arms or ammunition, or the component parts thereof. 
He shall obtain full and complete information regarding the kind of 
arms or ammunition, or the component parts thereof, manufactured, 
or that can be manufactured by each such plant, the uipment in 
each plant, and the maximum capacity thereof. He sh; also pre- 
pare, or cause to be prepared, a list of privately owned manufacturing 
plants in the United States capable of ein readily transformed into 
ammunition factories, where the capacity of the plant is sufficient to 
warrant transforming such plant or plants into ammunition factories 
in time of war or when war is i 

Secretary of War shall obtain 


ts of ammunition as 
the opinion of the Secretary of War such plant is best adapted.” 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Iowa. [Cries of “ Vote!”] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs upon the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Connecticut. 

The question was taken, and the amendment as amended was 


agreed to. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
offer an amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk to be 
read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment as a new section, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mogun of Pennsylvania: Page 48, after 
line 10, add new paragraph, as follows: 

“Sec. 20b. That all arms or war munitions of any kind condemned 
Oy Sais a Seach fete “Cuil Sale 
shall, be broken up in the arsenals, or as the Secretary of War may 
direct, to the end that no such condemned or obsolete arms or amet 
tions of war shall pass by sale or otherwise into the hands of forei 
Governments or the revolutionary forces thereof, er of outlaws within 
or beyond the borders of the United States.” 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on that. I 
do not think that can possibly have anything to do with the 
Military Establishment or the public defense. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I wish the gentleman would 
reserve his point of order. $ 

Mr. HAY. I reserve it for five minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I have offered 
this amendment for the purpose of raising the moral question 
which it involves. For a number of years it has been the cus- 
tom of the War Department to dispose of its condemned arms 
and munitions by sale. I recall a number of efforts that have 
been made during the pendency of military affairs bills to have 
some such prevision as this inserted, the purpose of which, of 
course, is plain. The thought conveyed by this amendment is 
that whereas it may be entirely proper for the United States 
to remove from its arsenals arms for which it has no use, it may 
not be entirely proper for it to dispose of these discarded arms 
so that they may pass into the hands of an enemy country to be 
used against the soldiers of the United States. 

It will be recalled that when the present trouble in Mexico 
broke out there was much discussion over the shipment of arms 


from the United States into Mexico, And it is pretty thor- 
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‘oughly understood that the continuance of the revolutionary 
troubles that have prevailed in Mexico has been due to the fact 
that the arms have been supplied from the United States. 

The President at one time put an embargo upon the shipment 
of arms into Mexico, and then at another time changed his 
mind and raised that embargo. Now we are chasing bandits in 
Mexico, and it would seem to be a travesty upon legislation 
in the United States if we did not or could not stop the practice 
of passing United States arms over to them, We certainly 
should not hand them guns to use against the Army of the 
United States. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. You do not claim that the Government of the 
United States has been selling arms in Mexico or anywhere else 
since this war started? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I mean to say that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has been in the habit of selling 
its old arms; that in times past they have been bought by specu- 
lators in arms; and that in turn they have gotten into the hands 
of revolutionists in Mexico, and, at other times, into the hands 
of the revolutionists in other South American countries. Such 
arms in the past have been an inspiration there for the people 
to rise up against their Governments, and, in the matter of their 
differences with the United States, to protect themselves against 
the soldiery of the United States. I do not think it is a good 
thing for the Government of the United to be engaged in 

Mr. GORDON. It never has been engaged in it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania (continuing). To permit arms 
they have no further use for to be sold to bandits in Mexico 
and used by those bandits to protect themselves from the soldiers 
of this country. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman is making a forcible state- 
ment, but I wanted to ask him if he voted for the sale of the 
battleships Idaho and Mississippi? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I did, because of the very 
earnest importunity of the gentlemen upon the other side who 
needed that battleship money to restore the Treasury of the 
United States. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Does your amendment contem- 
plate in any way preventing the sale of individual pieces of dis- 
carded arms to individuals for target practice? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Not if they are in the hands 
of training schools or other associations under the direction of 
the Secretary of War. But if there is no further use for them 
on the part of the War Department, and they are not loaned 
to schools or other associations, they should not be sold so 
that they would fall into the hands of revolutionists; they 
should be broken up. I have just indicated that, partly by 
using the scrap that has come from the use of discarded ma- 
terial, there has been saved in three years in one of the arsenals 
in this country a large part of a total saving of $2,500,000. And 
why, if we can use the scrap ourselves, should we sell it, to 
fali into the hands of Villa, or any other revolutionist or trouble 
maker who attacks the United States? 

I do not want to take up any more time, Mr. Chairman, the 
matter has been explained, so far as I am concerned. I hope 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] will not insist upon 
his point of order, because it seems to me fair that some such 
limitation as this should go into the Army Dill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia insist 
on his point of order? 

Mr. HAY. Yes; I insist upon it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to return to section 21. I was on my feet trying to get 
recognition when the new section was taken up. I understand 
I can not get recognition to offer my amendment now unless I 
get unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Saar] asks unanimous consent to return to section 21 for the 
purpose of offering an amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. HAY. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, what 
is the gentleman's request? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. I ask unanimous consent to offer 
an amendment, that the board be composed of two Army offi- 
cers and three civilians instead of five Army officers. The 
board will be appointed under my amendment, as it is in the 
bill, by the Secretary of War. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. HAY. If the gentleman will make it “three Army officers 
and two civilians,” I will not object. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. I accept the gentleman's sugges- 
tion. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest to return to the section? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota 
SantH] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Smirm of Minnesota: On page 47, ine 20, 
after the word “ five,” Insert the words “citizens, two of whom shall 
ob be and three of whom sball be,” so that the line as amended 

“Sec. 21. The Secretary of War is hereb, 
board of five citizens, two of whom shall be 
shall be officers of the Army,” etc. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentlemann from Minnesota. 

Mr. HAY. I accept the amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

Tne CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 22. That the militia of the United States shall consist of all 
able-bodied male citizens of the United States and of all other able- 
bodied males who have declared their intention to become citizens of the 
United States who are not less than 18 years of age and not more than 
45 years of age; and the militia shall be divided into two classes, to wit, 
the National Guard and the unorganized militia. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, when section 23 is rend I want 
to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last word. Section 23 has not yet been 
reached, ; 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I should like 
to have the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] indicate 
whether throughout this bill provision is made that those who 
enlist in the service of the Army of the United States shall 
be citizens. This paragraph raises that question. 

Mr. HAY. I did not understand the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvanian. I want to know if any other 
than a citizen of the United States can enlist in the Army of 
the United States? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Those who are not citizens 
ean enlist in the Army of the United States? 

Mr. HAY. They must either be citizens or must be men who 
have declared their purpose to become citizens, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then a declaration of inten- 
tion is sufficient to enable a man to enlist? 

Mr. HAY. I understand that the declaration provided by law 
when a man goes into court to get his citizenship papers is 
required. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The matter of citizenship ap- 
pears here in a number of paragraphs, but the question is raised 
whether a man who is neither a citizen nor has declared his 
intention to be a citizen is qualified to enlist in the Army of 
the United States. 

Mr. HAY. He must have declared his intention to beconte a 
citizen. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. He must have declared his 
intent and have promised to abide by and serve under the Con- 
stitution of the United States? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 23. That the National Guard shall consist of the regularly com- 
missioned and enlisted militia between the ages of 18 and years — 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will wait until the Clerk 
concludes the reading of the section. 

Mr. MANN. I understood we were to quit as soon as we got 
through the National Guard. 

Mr. HAY. When the Clerk concludes the reading of this 
section we will do so. I will then move to rise. Only a line or 
two remain to be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 23. That the National Guard shall consist of the regularly com- 
missioned and enlisted militia between the ages of 18 and G4 years, 
organized, armed, and equipped as hereinafter provided. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer an amen:t- 
ment to this section, 


Mr. 
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Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise. The gentleman from Ohio can offer his amendment to- 
morrow. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] 
moves that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Garrerr, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 12766) 
to increase the efficiency of the Military Establishment of the 
United States, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Brirr, from Wednesday, March 
March 25, on account of important business. 

To Mr. Epwarps, indefinitely, on account of illness in his 
family. 


99 


mdy 


to Saturday, 


CHANCE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. CAREW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
reference of H. R. 1434 be changed from the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions to the Committee on Pensions. I have spoken to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Suerwoop], and he has no ob- 
jection whatever. 

The SPEAKER. That is a private bill, and the chairman of 
the committee can change the reference. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS, 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on the McLemore resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. I make the same request. 

Mr. FIELDS. I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
SCHALL], the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Siraj, and the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Frets] ask leave to extend re- 
marks on the McLemore resolution. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills. reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolied bills of the 
following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 65. An act to ratify, approve, and confirm an act duly 
enacted by the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii relating 
to certain gas, electric light and power, telephone, railroad, and 
street railway companies and franchises in the Territory of 
Hawaii, and amending the laws relating thereto; and 

I. R. 3042. An act to ratify, approve, and confirm sections 
1, 2, and 3 of an act duly enacted by the Legislature of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii relating to the board of harbor commissioners 
of the Territory as herein amended, and amending the laws re- 
lating thereto. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 927. An act for the relief of Clarence Hazelbaker; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 138. An act for the relief of the Ottawa Indian Tribe, of 
Blanchards Fork and Roche de Bœuf; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

S. 140. An act for the relief of the estate of Israel Folsom; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 585. An act conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to hear, determine, and render judgment in claims of the Sisse- 
ton aud Wahpeton Bands of Sioux Indians against the United 
States; to the Committee on Claims. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 35 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 


day, March 22, 1916, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
March 17, 1916, together with copy of a report from Maj. W. J. 
Barden, Corps of Engineers, dated June 17, 1915, on prelimi- 
nary examination of Taylors Bayou, Tex., to Southern Pacific 


Bridge, act approved March 4, 1915 (H. Doc. No. 908); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, 

2, A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Charles Sewell, administrator of the estate of Joseph F. Baugh, 
deceased, v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 909); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Her- 
bert E. Madison +. The United State (H. Doc. No, 910); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting n copy of the findings of the court in the case of Mary 
B. Van Petten, widow of John B. Van Petten, deceased, v. The 
United States (H. Doc. No. 911); to the Committee on War 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims. trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Francis 
X. Solean v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 912) ; to the Coni- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the chiet clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of John 
J. Ramage v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 913); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed, 

7. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Rollin 
A. Pratt v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 914); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed, 

8. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Dabney 
A. Phillips v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 915) ; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

9. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Fred- 
erick W. Mitchell v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 916); to 
the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

10. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Emory 
G. Melendy v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 917): to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

11. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting n copy of the findings of the court in the case of John 
W. Jennings v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 918); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

12. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claiins, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Mary 
E. James, widow of Thomas James, deceased, v. The United 
States (H. Doc. No. 919); to the Committee on War Claims 
and ordered to be printed. 

13. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting 2 copy of the findings of the court in the case of John 
A. Hurt v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 920); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

14. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting u copy of the findings of the court in the case of John 
A. Evans v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 921); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

15. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of John 
A. Thompson, jr., v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 922); to 
the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

16. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Leon- 
ard E. Acker w. The United States (H. Doc. No. 923); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

17. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Eu- 
gene C. Wilson v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 924); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed, 

18. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Mary A. 
Summers, widow (remarried) of James O'Mara, v. The United 
States (H. Doc. No. 925) ; to the Committee on War Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 

19. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Emma 
Meyers v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 926); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

20. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the ease of Mary 
Geath, widow (remarried) of Henry J. Luneberg, deceased, v. 
The United States (H. Doc. Ne, 927); to the Committee on War 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

21. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the ease of William 
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Davidson v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 928) ; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

22. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the ease of Charles 
H. Dalrymple v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 929); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

23. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Josiah 
Brown v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 930); to the Committee 
on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

24. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination of Kankakee River, III. and Ind., with a view to 
devising plans for flood protection and determining the extent 
to which the United States should cooperate with the State 

and other committees and interests in carrying out such plans, 
its share being based upon the value of protection to naviga- 
tion (H. Doc. No. 931); to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors and ordered to be printed with illustrations. 

25. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a copy of bill proposing to sell the old subtreasury build- 
ing at San Francisco, Cal. (H. Doc. No. 932); to the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ADAMSON, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (S. 3331) to 
amend an act entitled “An act*to regulate the construction of 
dams across navigable waters,” approved June 21, 1906, as 
amended by the act approved June 23, 1910, and to provide for 
the improvement and development of waterways for the uses of 
interstate and foreign commerce, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 404), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 6225) for the relief of the 
estate of William H. Moores, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 396), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi, from the Committee on 
Claims, to which was referred the bill (S. 2720) for the relief 
of Frank Payne Selby, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 397), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 11696) for the relief of the 
heirs and legal representatives of A. M. Rayburn, deceased, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 398), which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 11293) for the relief of the Barkhausen Coal & Dock 
Co., of Green Bay, Wis., reported the same without amendment, 
aceompanied by a report (No. 399), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 8452) for the relief of Charles L. Moore, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
400), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 11377) for the relief of Thomas J. Bye, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 401), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 12742) for the relief of Gottlob Schlect and Maurice 
D. Higgins and for the relief of the heirs and legal representa- 
tives of Valentine Brasch, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 403), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri, from the Committee ou Invalid 
Pensions, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 18486) granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 


AND 


of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of 
soldiers and sailors of said war, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 405), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. LLER of Delaware, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6203) for the relief of 
Thomas Bingham, reported the same adversely, accompanied by 
ee (No. 402), which said bill and report were laid on the 
able. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 13472) to make further and 
more effectual provision for the national defense, and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 13473) providing for the erection 
of a suitable memorial to John Ericsson; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

By Mr. GLASS: A bill (H. R. 13474) to amend section 6 of 
an act to define and fix the standard of value, to maintain the 
parity of all forms of money issued or coined by the 3 
States, to refund the public debt, and for other purposes, a 
proved March 14, 1900, as amended by the act of March > 
1911; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 18475) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the county commissioners of 
Warren County, Pa., to construct a bridge across the Allegheny 
River in the borough of Warren, county of Warren, in the State 
of Pennsylvania; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commeree. 

By Mr. SAUNDERS: A bill (H. R. 13476) for regulating and 
administering the funetions now performed by the Steamboat- 
Inspection Service and the Bureau of Navigation, and for the 
promotion of commerce and safety of life at sea; to the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HELVERING: A bill (H. R. 13477) authorizing the 
replacement of a bridge across the Republican River near Fort 
Riley, Kans., under the direction of the Secretary of War; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R, 13478) to provide for 
carrying into effect the agreement between the United States 
and the Muskogee (Creek) Nation of Indians ratified by act of 
Congress approved Mareh 1, 1901, and supplemental agreement 
of June 30, 1902, and other laws and treaties with said tribe 
of Indians; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13479) to provide for the construction of a 
military road at the United States cemetery at Fort Gibson, 
Okla. ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 13480) to establish the Cabinet 
National Park in the county of Lincoln, State of Montana; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 13481) to prevent the use of 
mails for certain purposes; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13482) to regulate the hours of labor on 
contracts with the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13483) to provide for the retirement of 
employees in the Postal Service; to the Committee on Reform 
in the Civil Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13484) to amend section 4488, Revised 
Statutes, for the greater safety and protection of passengers on 
steam vessels of the United States; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SMITH of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 13485) to create 
a national commission of public works and to provide for the 
development of water power on navigable streams and on the 
publie lands and the use of the public lands in relation thereto, 
and for the orderly development of the rivers and harbors of 
the United States, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Publie Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under elause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 13486) granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to eertain soldiers and 
sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
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children of soldiers and sailors of said war; to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

By Mr. ALMON: A bill (H. R. 13487) to remove the charge 
of desertion against Cornelius C. Allison; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 13488) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry A. Butts; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13489) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Bishop; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13490) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Stover; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 13491) granting an increase 
of pension to George H. Holliday; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 13492) for the relief of 
Frank Pullem; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 13493) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mrs. Sallie Jones Jagers; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EMERSON: A bill (H. R. 13494) granting an increase 
of pension to James Sillett; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13495) granting an increase of pension to 
Elijah B. Reeves; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 13496) for the relief of the 
Moeur-Pafford Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 13497) granting a 
pension to Lory H. Powell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 13498) granting a pension to 
Susan E. Cline; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13499) granting a pension to Rose Butcher ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LESHER: A bill (H. R. 13500) granting an increase 
of pension to Caroline M. Kieraus; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. > 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 13501) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine E. Fessler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13502) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Oyster ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. R. 13503) granting an increase of 
pension to Selah D. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 18504) granting a pen- 
sion to Sallie A. Grigg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13505) granting an increase of pension to 
Pauline Joseph ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13506) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Keller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 13507) granting a pension to 
Julia Esther Hammond; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13508) granting an increase of pension to 
George F. Joynes ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R. 13509) granting an increase of 
pension to James R. Collins; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 13510) granting a pension to 
Bernhard Bolen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 13511) granting a pension 
to C. B. Chamness ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 13512) for the relief of Mrs. 
A. M. Phelps; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13513) for the relief of William Taylor; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13514) for the relief of G. W. Johnson; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18515) for the relief of John Lee; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13516) for the relief of Joe Griffin; to 
the Committee on War Claims. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13517) for the relief of Hannah Gilbert; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13518) for the relief of William Wells; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13519) for the relief of Henry Frederick; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18520) for the relief of Thomas J. Smith; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13521) for the relief of Dutton Davis, 
administrator of the estate of John Davis, deceased; to the 
Connnittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13522) for the relief of Eliza Sturgess; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13523) for the relief of Green Fitzgerald; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 13524) for the relief of John S. Spurlock; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13525) for the relief of C. C. Logan; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13526) for the relief of G. B. Turner; to 
the Committee on War Claims. i 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13527) for the relief of Malinda Davis; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13528) for the relief of the estate of 
Algenon S. Gray, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13529) for the relief of the estate of 
Emanuel Sandusky, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13530) for the relief of the estate of James 
W. Tucker, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13531) for the relief of the heirs of John 
Davidson, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13532) for the relief of the heirs of Parks 
D. Brittain; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13533) for the relief of the heirs of Susan- 
nah Cadle, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13534) for the relief of the heirs of Samuel 
Shadoan, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13535) for the relief of the heirs or estate of 
John Asher, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13536) for the relief of the heirs of Jesse 
Powers, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13537) for the relief of the heirs of Hiram 
J. Jones, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13538) for the relief of the heirs of William 
T. Long, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13539) for the relief of the heirs of Lewis 
M. Davenport, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13540) for the relief of the heirs of Enoch 
Rainwater, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13541) for the relief of the heirs of James T. 
Ashinhurst, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13542) for the relief of the heirs of George 
W. Saunders, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13543) for the relief of the heirs of Wash 
Well, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18544) for the relief of the heirs of John 
Ray, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13545) for the relief of the heirs of John 
Midcalfe, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13546) for the relief of the heirs of George 
Humphreys, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 13547) granting a pension 
to Frances McGee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13548) granting an increase of pension to 
James D. Staley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. QUIN: A bill (H. R. 13549) for the relief of the heirs 
of James Franklin Ford, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. p 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13550) for the relief of the heirs of Tobias 
Clark, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. REILLY: A bill (H. R. 13551) granting an increase 
of pension to Grace E. Ash; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. ROWE: A bill (H. R. 13552) granting an increase of 
pension to Martha D. Strout; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 13553) granting 
a pension to Benjamin S. Curd; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 18554) granting an 
increase of pension to Joseph E. Neargarder; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. SCOTT of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 13555) granting 
a pension to Thomas B. Struble; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 13556) for 
the relief of James Conway; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13557) for the relief of Henry Storm; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R: 13558) granting 
an increase of pension to Margaret E. Cullers; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 13559) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Clara A. Moody; to the Committee’ on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 13560) granting a pen- 
sion to Edgar Travis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TRIBBLE: A bill (H. R. 18561) granting a pension 
to J. W. Cooper ; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. WOOD of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 13502) granting 
an increase of pension to John W. Jennings; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13563) granting an increase of pension to 
Miles Cunningham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13564) granting an increase of pension to 
Missouri L. Herron; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petitions ef citizens of Juniata; Presby- 
terian Sabbath School of Patton; Cowan Sabbath School ef the 
Presbyterian Church; 20 citizens of Patton; citizens of Hynd- 
man; members of the Lutheran Church of Rainsburg; Church 
of the Brethren Sunday School of Johnstown; citizens of Cone- 
maugh; citizens of Cambria County; citizens of Rainsburg; 
200 people of Hyndman; 41 citizens of Saxton; members of 
Presbyterian Church of Coleman; and citizens of Juniata; all 
in the State of Pennsylvania, for national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of First Brethren Church of Washington, 
D. C., in re foreign relations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of 250 people of Roaring Spring, Pa., favoring 
an amendment to the Constitution forbidding polygamy and 
polygamous cohabitation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWNING: Petitions of sundry citizens and church 
organizations of New Jersey, favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARY: Memorial of National Defense Conference of 
Mayers’ Committees, in favor of preparedness ; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union 
of America, in re legislation; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CURRY: Petitions of Methodist Episcopal Church of 
St. Helena and 27 citizens of Danville, Cal., favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Farmers’ Educa- 
tional and Cooperative Union of America, favoring section 82 
of the military bill relative to fertilizers at re- 
duced cost; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Frank G. Maurer, of Brooklyn, N. Y. and 
men of the Bushwick Avenue Congregational Church, of Brook- 
lyn, N. X., favoring national defense; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr, DALLINGER: Petition of citizens of the eighth Mas- 
sachusetts district, against of bill to amend the postal 
laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Texas: Petition of American National Live 
Stock Association, favoring nonpartisan tariff commission; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 2 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Texas, relative to embargo 
resolution; to the Committee on Foreiga Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Woman's Missionary Society of First Meth- 
odist Episeopal Church of Austin, Tex., favoring censorship of 
motion pictures; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of Eureka Lodge, No. 198, Independent Order 
B'nai B'rith, of Waco, Tex., against of Burnett immi- 
gration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. ; 

Also, petition of W. S. Coker, of Abilene, Tex., relative to re- 
turning money collected from South during Civil War, known 
as special cotton tax; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of the voting citizens of Mineral Wells, Tex., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DILLON: Petition of citizens of Minnehaha County, 
S. Dak., protesting against passage of House bills 6468 and 
491; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Farmers’ Elevator Co., of Ethan, 8. Dak., 
against preparedness ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DRUKKER: Memorial of publie meeting in Passaic, 
N. V., and signed by Rev. James R. Morris and Rev. Edward 
Dawson, against polygamy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Memorial of Ohio Association Volunteer 
Retired List, in re officers’ retirement bill; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Ohio Association Volunteer Retired List, 
indorsing Senate bill 392 and House resolution 386; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: Petition of citizens of Lake Crystal, 
Minn., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


By Mr. ESCH: Petition of H. L. Davis, of Warrens, Wis., and 
46 others, against House biils 6468 and 491, relative to amend- 
ing the postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative 
— of America, in re legislation; to the Committee on Agri- 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Memorial of Consumers’ League of 
Easton, Pa., protesting against House bill 12207; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor. 

Also, memorial of Bronx Board of Trade, favoring rivers 
and harbors bill including an item covering the East River; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of Consumers’ League of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, protesting against House bill 12207; to the Couunittee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of mayors and members of mayors’ commit- 
tees upon national defense of cities of the United States, rela- 
tive to national defense; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of mayors and mayors’ committee, relative to 
national defense; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Appalachian Mountain Club, favoring a 
bill introduced by Mr. Kent, of California, to establish a na- 
tional-park service; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of military committee of Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, mayors 
and mayors’ committees, and the Kings County Republican 
vines , in re preparedness; to the Committee on Military Af- 

airs. 

Also, memorial of the Consumers’ League of Delaware, pro- 
testing against House bill 1225; te the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of 37 citizens of New York, protesting against 
a tax on tooth paste; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Alse, memorial of American Federation of Labor, favoring the 
creation of an American merchant marine; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of Swedish Americans, of Iowa. favoring 
House bill No. 5, for erection of a monument to the memory of 
Capt. John Ericsson at Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

Also, memorial of Holy Name Society of St. Charles Church, 
of Providence, R. I., favoring Heuse bill 6468, to amend the 
postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 


Also, memorial of American Institute of Consulting Engi- 
neers, of New York, protesting against the erection of a power 
station upon the proposed site on the waters of the Potomac at 
renee, D. C.; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
umbia. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Chicago Branch, National Se- 
curity League, favoring the Kahn amendment to the Hay mili- 
tary bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Admiral Cook Camp, United Spanish War 
Veterans, for House bill 468, to increase pensions of widows of 


| Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of citizens of Dorchester, Mass., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of sundry citizens of Mehama, 
Oreg., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens ef Albany, Oreg., favoring 
embargo resolution; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HINDS: Petition of Christian Endenvor Society of 
Baptist Church of Portland; 48 citizens of Portland; 14 citizens 
of Old Orchard; 9 citizens of Ocean Park; First Congregational 
Church, of 300 people, of North Brookfield; School Congreg:- 
tional Church, of Ashby; and Congregational Church, of 50 
people, of North Brookfield, all in the State of Maine, favoring 
national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Bayside Yacht Club, of New York City, 
against the provision of House bill 9411 requiring numbers on 
motor boats; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Memorial of H. D. Emerson 
and 35 others, of Bellaire, Ohio, against Burnett immigration 
bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HOWELL: Memorial of J. J. Harris, president, anıl 
J. S. Daniels, secretary, and 110 other members of the Mer- 
chants’ Retail Association of Ogden, Utah, in favor of the 
Austin bill imposing a 2-cent internal-revenue stamp on ench 
trading stamp used by any firm; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


Also, memorials of Union 882, Electric Railway Employees of 
America, of Salt Lake City, and Division 418, of Ogden, Utah, 
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Electric Employees of America, in favor of the Burnett immi- 
‘gration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
wation. 

By Mr. HUSTED: Petition of sundry citizens of Haverstraw, 
N. Y., favoring passage of House bill 12779, relative to taxing 
all export gasoline; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of South Dakota, favoring Government ownership of tele- 
eph and telephone; to the Committee on the Post Office and 

‘ost Roads. 
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By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Frank F. 


Tingley, of Providence, R. I., favoring woman-sufirage legisla- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Also, memorial of German Dramatic Society of Olneyville, 
R. I., against prohibitien in the District of Columbia; to the | 


Committee on the District of Columbia. 


By Mr. KIÐSS of Pennsylvania: Petition of sundry citizens 


of Williamsport, Pa.; Epworth League of Pine Street Methodist 


Episcopal Church; and Calvary Baptist Sunday School and 
Church, of Williamsport, Pa., favoring national prohibition; to 


the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING: Petition of George W. Anderson and 150 citi- 
zens of Andover and Cambridge, III., protesting against bill to 
amend postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, petition of George W. Anderson and 190 citizens of 
Andover and Cambridge, Ill, protesting against closing barber 
shops in the District of Columbia on Sunday; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Memorial of department of superintend- 
ence of National Education Association, favoring Smith-Hughes 
bill, relative to Federal aid for vocational education; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. p 

Also, memorial of Civic Association of Ardmore, Pa., favoring 
preparedness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEWIS: Petitions of sundry citizens of Cumberland, 
Frostburg, Sandy Springs, and Rockville, Md., favoring national 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MANN: Papers to accompany House bill 5412, to estab- 
lish the military record of Marshall M. Pool; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAPES: Petition of H. G. Karcher and other mem- 
bers of Odessa Grange, No. 1435, Lake Odessa, Mich., against 
any change in the parcel-post law; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MEEKER: Petition of St. Louis (Mo.) ‘Club, favoring 
bill for control of floods of the Mississippi River; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of 11 members of Company D of National Guard 
of Missouri and Machine Gun ‘Company of First Infantry, Na- 
tional Guard of Missouri, favoring passage of the Hay biil; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania: Petition of 13 citizens of 
Emlenton, Pa., against House bills 491 and 6468; te the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of sundry churches of Pennsylvania, favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOON: Papers to accompany a bill for the relief of 
James R. Collins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORIN: Memorial of Concord Quarterly Meeting of 
Friends, of Delaware and Chester Counties, Pa., in opposition to 
increase in military preparedness ; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Petitions of John C. Medley and sundry 
citizens of San Francisco, Cal., favoring Griffin indefinite leave 
of absence bill—H. R. 6915; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. NORTH: Petition of the following citizens of Rimers- 
burg, Pa., protesting against the enactment of House bills 491 
and 6468: F. M. Arner, N. C. Cook, L. P. Arner, J. W. Arner, 
Ed. M. Kaster, Harry Brothen, Philip Mortimer, M. Barr, M. 
E. Rirber, E. O. Wyman, M. J. Stewart, W. R. Mortimer, 
Charles V. Slaugenhorpt, L. A. Hetrick, D. M. Ramsey, A. P. 
Wilson, F. H. Blair, W. G. Stitt, C. B. Stewart, C. E. Probasco, 
J. F. Bale, A. C. Wise, Harry F. Ramsey, Thomas Campbell, 
O. G. Latshaw, C. C. Mortimer, Earl Rankin, R. E. Arner, O. G. 
Walters, J. C. Burford, W. E. Summerville, J. L. Lawther, 
C. E. Kratzer, Frank Shaffer, W. A. Glenn, C. C. Cobbett, 
Russell M. Traister, Wayne Rankin, Ralph McKee, Clarence 
Mortimer, W. A. Traister, Frank Mohney, Gus Myers, Wilson 
Mitchell, F. R. Johnston, George Anderson, F. J. Graham, R. O. 
Rimer, Thomas Canan, C. A. Burford, Adam Boltz, T. L. Wal- 
ters, W. F. Beckner, S. L. Shea, and Harry Bernstein; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
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Also, petition of the Woman’s Club of Kiskiminetas Valley, 
urging the investigation of the sanitary condition of creameries 


| and dairies; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


Also, petition of 46 citizens of Lickingville, 64 citizens of 
‘Cherry ‘Tree and 450 citizens of Apollo, all in the State of 


Pennsylvania, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 


on the Judiciary. 
Also, petition of 29 citizens of Lawsonham, Pa., protesting 
against passage of House bills 491 and 6468; to the Committee 


| on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


Also, memorial of Armstrong Grange, No. 1645, of Parkwood, 
Pa., on preparedness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Armstrong Grange, No. 1645, of Parkwood, 
Pa., in favor of postalizing the wires; te the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. POWERS: Petition of 58 people of East Bernstadt, 26 
women of Bernstadt, and 135 people of Bernstadt, Ky., in favor 
of national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REILLY: Petitions of sundry citizens of sixth con- 
gressional district of Wisconsin, urging the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs to report an embargo resolution in order 
that the entire membership of the House may have the oppor- 
tunity of discussing and recording the sentiments of their con- 
F to the same; to the Committee on Foreign 

airs. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Petition of 288 people of the First Baptist 
Church of Reading, Mass., favoring national prohibition; te the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROWE: Petition of Isabel Ely, head of Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, N. X., indorsing House bill 11250; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

Also, petition of Wright Drug Co., of Brooklyn, N. X., in- 
dorsing the Stevens bill; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of G. P. Conrad, ef New York, and Charles 
Ward Hall, of New York, favoring Senate bill 8946 and House 
bill 10845; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of New York, indorsing 
House joint resolutions 14 and 81, and like bills; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. z 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of sundry citizens of Utica, N. X., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. STEENPRSON: Petitions of 30 citizens of Kittson 
County and 149 citizens of Kennedy, Kittson County, Mian, 
against the passage of House bills 491 and 6462; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition ef Lake Hazel Church, of Benson, favering 
national prohibitien; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SULULOWAY: Petitions of Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, of Portsmouth; 30 people of Derry; 200 people 
of Manchester; Woman's Christian Temperance Union, of Gan- 
dia; Baptist and -Congregational Churches of Gilmanton; 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, of 14 people, of Gil- 
manton: citizens of Meredith; citizens of Past Rochester; all 
in the State of New Hampshire, favoring national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Hot Springs, Ark., favering tax on mailorder houses; te the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petitions of citizens of Den- 
ver, Colo., against passage of House bill 491, to amend the pos- 
tal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition signed by Alson M. Dork, New 
Brighton, Pa., in behalf of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of New Brighton, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution adopted by members of the official board of 
the Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, of New Brighton, num- 
bering 500 people, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution adopted by Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
Rochester, Pa., numbering 700 people, favoring national prohi- 
bition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution signed by Rev. A. E. Finn, in behalf of the 
First Baptist Church, of Rechester, Pa., numbering 450 people, 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, resolution signed by Mr. Frederick Cromer in behalf 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Rochester, Pa., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution signed by Mrs. E. W. Bentley in behalf of 
the Rochester (Pa.) Woman’s Temperance Union, rep- 
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resenting 95 people, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution signed by William H. Bade, of Rochester, Pa., 
in behalf of the Zion Evangelical Church, of Rochester, Pa., 
numbering 150 people, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE; Petition of sundry citizens of Yuma, 
Colo., protesting against passage of House bills 491 and 6468; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr, TINKHAM: Memorial of National Security League, 
to national defense; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. WATSON of Virginia: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Sussex County, Va., against House bill 6468, establishment of 
censorship of mails in the Post Office Department; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Sussex County, Va., against 
House bill 652; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


SENATE. 


Wepnespay, March 22, 1916. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we thank Thee that we still feel the upper 
shrine of life. Out of the inspiration that comes from Thy name 
we gather force for the duties of our daily life. All our plans 
rest upon the certainty of our knowledge of Thee. Our most 
sacred contracts are sealed with the sacredness of Thy name. 
Help us, we pray Thee, in the daily performance of our task, 
to hold Thee in sacred reverence and awe that we may be guided 
by the God of our fathers in the discharge of the duties of this 
day and of every day, and that our life work may bring to the 
people, through our devotion to God, continued peace and pros- 
perity, and honor to the name of our God. For Christ’s sake. 
Amen, 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Monday, March 21, 1916, when, on 
request of Mr. Lea of Tennessee, and by unanimous consent, 
the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal was 
approved. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr, OLIVER. Mr. President, I rise to ask for a correction 
in the Recorp of yesterday’s proceedings. 

In the discussion upon the armor-plate bill yesterday evening 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] was kind enough to refer 
to the fact that during the investigation conducted by a Senate 
committee a few years ago I had stated that I was the owner of 
a thousand shares of preferred stock of the United States Steel 
Corporation. In that connection the Senator used this lan- 
guage: 

Mr. Reep. I say, since the Senator wants to make it pointed, that if 
I owned $500,000 worth of the stock of any company enga in Gov- 
rake contracts I would not plead for a continuance of those con- 

cts, 

Mr. President, the par value of the preferred stock of the 
United States Steel Corporation is $100 per share. The par 
value of 1,000 shares, therefore, as can easily be seen, is $100,000. 
The market price yesterday, as I see from this morning’s paper, 
was $117 a share, which would make the ultimate value of that. 
stock $117,000. So the Senator from Missouri in placing its 
value at $500,000 evidently made an enormous mistake in cal- 
culation. 

The attention of the Senator from Missouri was called to this 
statement this morning, and he informed my secretary that he 
would be here this morning and ask that the correction be made, 
He has not so appeared, and I now ask that $500,000” in this 
place in the Recorp, on page 4539, be changed to read “ $117,000.” 

In this connection I wish to say, as I stated to the committee 
when 1 stated that I was the owner of that stock, that I have 
never considered this security to be in any way affected by any 
measure that came before Congress since I have been a Senator. 
It is a preferred stock. It pays 7 per cent. It can not under any 
circumstances pay more, and in the improbable circumstances 
of the profits of the corporation being insufficient to pay 7 per 
cent in one year the dividend will be paid out of the profits of 
succeeding years. 

Even if it were subject to this legislation, the amount is 
so small compared with the enormous capital of the corporation 
that of «ny money that might be made out of the armor-plate 
business my share would be so small as to be infinitesimal. 

Those who know me, Mr. President, know well that any vote 
of mine in the Senate will never be controlled by my personal 


interests. I have on more than one occasion voted in direct oppo- 
sition to my personal and financial interests on measures coming 
before the Senate. I shall never vote in accordance with my 
personal interest unless the interest of the public and of my con- 
stituents demands it. 

If my interest in this corporation had been far larger or if 
I had been interested in the securities of any of the other com- 
panies engaged in this business, as I am not, I would have acted 
and voted just as I acted and voted yesterday, for the reason 
that I believe the measure to be inimical to the public interests 
and injurious to the constituency which I aim to represent. 

I ask that this correction be made, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hardly sees how the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania can change the language used by the 
Senator from Missouri. The Senator has made his statement, 
and when the Senator from Missouri comes in, in accordance with 
his promise to the Senator from Pennsylvania, the Chair assumes 
that the Senator from Missouri will make the change; but the 
Chair can not change the language of a Senator. 

Mr. OLIVER. I think the ruling of the Chair is correct, and 
I made the request to call attention not only to the misstatement 
made by the Senator from Missouri but to his failure to respond 
to an invitation to correct that mistake. 

Mr. REED subsequently said: Mr. President, I desire to make 
a statement to the Senate that has nothing to do with this de- 
bate, but which relates to a correction of a statement which I 
made on yesterday. 

On yesterday I read the evidence to the effect that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Oriver] owned 1,000 shares of stock 
in the United States Steel Corporation. A moment afterwards, 
in a colloquy with the Senator from Pennsylvania, I made this 
statement: 

I 885 since the Senator wants to make it pointed, that if I owned 
$500, worth of the stock of any company engaged in Government con- 
tracts I would not plead for a continuance of those contracts. 

This statement was made as to the value of the stock during 
the course of debate and without any time to look up values. 
When I used the figures “ $500,000” I had in mind the figures 
quoted in the press as to the value of certain stocks. My atten- 
tion was called this morning by the secretary of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania to the fact that this particular stock was not 
worth $500 a share, which it would have to be in order to make 
the aggregate $500,000, but that it was worth only $117 a share, 
which would make the aggregate amount $117,000. I stated to 
the Senator’s secretary very readily that I would make the 
correction, but I left my office to come to the Senate just before 
12 o'clock, and I was detained by a gentleman who called on me. 
Therefore, during my absence, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
asked to have the Record corrected on his own motion, so that 
the figures “ $117,000” will be substituted for “ $500,000." Had 
I been here, I would have asked that that be done myself. I 
arrived just a few moments after the Senator from Pennsylvania 
had made his statement. 

I am entirely willing, and I ask that the statement be cor- 
rected, so that the figures $117,000” shall be substituted for 
* $500,000.” I am very glad to make this correction in the 
interest of accuracy. 

All I have to say by way of condonation of my own mistake 
is to remark that it was quite a natural mistake for me to make, 
because I am not at all familiar with stock quotations and do 
not follow them. I am glad to make the correction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Myrrs in the chair). Is 
there objection to the request of the Senator from Missouri being 
granted? There being none, it is so ordered. 


SENATOR FROM INDIANA. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the credentials of Hon. THOMAS Taccart, a citizen of Indiana, 
appointed by the governor of that State a Senator from the 
State of Indiana to fill the vacancy caused by reason of the death 
of Hon. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN SHIVELY. The credentials will lie 
on the table and be printed in the RECORD. 

The credentials are as follows: 

Tne STATE or INDIANA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
To all who shall see these presents, greeting: 

Whereas by reason of the death of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN SHIVELY, 
United States Senator from the State of Indiana, a vacancy now exists 
1 . representatlon of the State of Indiana in the Senate of the United 

ta tes; 

Therefore know 3 that I, Samuel M. Ralston, as the governor of the 
State of Indiana, by virtue of the power and authority vested in me 
by the Constitution of the United States and the constitution and laws 
91 the State of Indiana, do hereby ap oint and commission THOMAS 
TAGGART, a citizen of the State of Indiana, as United States Senator 
to fill said vacancy, to serve until the next general election and until 
his successor is elected and qualified. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused to be 
affixed the great seal of the State of Indiana at the capitol, in the city 
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of Indiana this 20th of Mar 8 
ans and AETA ependence — 5 — United” States one hundred and 
[SEAL.] SAMUEL 


M. RALSTON 
Governor of the State of Indiana, 
By the governor: 


Secretary of — A of 8 
DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
communication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting schedules and lists of papers, documents, etc., on the files 
of the Treasury Department which are not needed in the trans- 
action of public business and have no permanent value or histori- 
cal interest. The communication and accompanying papers will 
be referred to the Joint Select Committee on the Disposition of 
Useless Papers in the Executive Departments, and the Chair 
appoints the Senator from New Jersey, Mr. MAETINE, and the 
Senator from Washington, Mr. Jones, the committee on the part 
of the Senate. The Secretary will notify the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the appointments thereof. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a communication in the 
nature of a petition from the secretary of the Brooklyn Civic 
Club, of New York, inviting attention to the shores of Jamaica 
Bay, N. Y. as an available site for the location of a naval re- 
search laboratory, which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Mr. LODGE. I present resolutions adopted by the General 
Court of Massachusetts, in favor of uniform labor laws through- 
out the United States. I ask that the resolutions be printed in 
Joell Record and referred to the Committee on Education and 

r. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Tun COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 1916. 
Resolutions in favor of a boar roe law regulating the employment of 
r. 


Whereas the diversity of the labor laws in the several States causes 
unfair and uneq comp, tition and results in much confusion and 
injustice : Therefore be 
Resolved, That the 8 Court of Massachusetts hereby expresses 

its belief t the Congress of the United States should take the steps 
necessary to ide for a national law regula the employment of 

labor throughout the entire country. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent.by the secretary of 
the Commeanwealth d o the President of the United States, to the oo 
ing officers of both branches of Congress, and to iene Senators and 
pentatives in Congress from onwes 

In house of representatives, adopted Februa: , 1916. 

In senate, adopted, in concurrence, March 1, 6. 

3 true copy. 


ALBERT P. LANGTRY, 
` Secretary of the Commonwealth, 

Mr. LODGE. I present the petition of Frederick Krone and 
2,500 citizens, of Hampshire County, Mass., in favor of legisla- 
tion to provide for adequate national defense. I ask that the 
prayer of the petitioners, which is very short, being only a para- 
graph, may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the petition was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and the body of the petition was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as —: 


— 9 . the undersigned 9 22 5 
y affiliations, 8 
e 

the world’s 


present inadequacy of our national 
angers wh port riya may th 


* urge dur Representatives in Con- 
Shall 


i Esta e of the „ sufficiently to 5 — 
er urge our 


o this 
now —.— 


Fa and the 


to secure 
ftittary and Naval 
an adequate protecti 
Representatives to take . and imediate pape in 
* which we believe to be the most vital of those whi 
the consideration and action of Congress. 

Mr. LODGE presented a memorial of Local Branch No. 34, 
National Association of Letter Carriers, of Boston, Mass., remon- 
strating against the enactment of legislation authorizing the 
separation of the Cambridge (Mass.) postal station from the 
Boston (Mass.) post office, which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Leominster 
and Fitchburg, in the State of Massachusetts, remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation to limit the freedom of the 
press, which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee presented petitions of sundry citizens 
of Columbia, Union City, Stantonville, Spring Creek, and Nash- 
ville, all in the State of Tennessee, praying for national prohibi- 
tion, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. THOMAS petitions of sundry citizens of Colo- 
rado, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PENROSE presented a memorial of the Board of Trade 
of Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation to prohibit the use of the name of any church, 
religious denomination, etc., for purposes of trade and commerce, 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a memorial of the Board of Trade of 
Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrating against the passage of the so- 
called Moon bill, relating to compensation allowed railroads for 
transporting mail, as a “rider” on the Post Office appropria- 
tion bill, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of the Board of Trade of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called 
ship-purchase bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Blank Book Manufacturers 
and Stationers Group of the Members Council of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the enactment 
of legislation to fix a standard price for patented and trade- 
marked articles, which was referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

Mr. McCUMBER presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
La Moure, N. Dak., praying for Government ownership of 
munition plants and for an increase in armaments, etc., which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman’s Club of Ashley, 
N. Dak., praying for an investigation into conditions surround- 
ing the marketing of dairy products, which was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman's Club of Ashley, 
N. Dak., praying for an increase in armaments, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of North 
Dakota, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
make Sunday a day of rest in the District of Columbia, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented petitions of Stark Lodge, No. 4, 
International Order of Good Templars, and of Stark Juvenile 
Temple, No. 1, of Manchester, in the State of New Hampshire, 
praying for national prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the Monadnock Shoe Co., of 
Keene, N. H., remonstrating against a stamp tax on documents, 
ete., which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of Harry L. Whipple and 24 
other members of Claremont Grange, No. 9, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Claremont; of Local Grange No. 8, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Sullivan; of Local Grange No. 313, Patrons of Hus- 

„of Effingham; of Byron P. Dearborn, of Salisbury; of 
Local Grange No. 200, Patrons of Husbandry, of Warren; of 
Local Grange No. 169, Patrons of Husbandry, of Chester; of 
Lake Grange, No. 221, Patrons of Husbandry, of Sunapee; of 
Howard S. Legallee, of Hudson; and of sundry citizens of 
Landaff, all in the State of New Hampshire, remonstrating 
against any change being made in the parcel-post law, which 
were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. GRONNA presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
North Dakota, praying for national prohibition, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the petition of Edward W. Brown, of 
Robinson, N. Dak., praying for the creation of a system of 
rural credits, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Wheelock, 
N. Dak., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
make Sunday a day of rest in the District of Columbia, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Association of Commerce, 
of Minot, N. Dak., remonstrating against the repeal of the so- 
called mixed-flour law, which was referred to the Committee on 

culture and Forestry. 

Mr. NORRIS presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Nebraska, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
make Sunday a day of rest in the District of Columbia, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Nebraska, 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to limit 
the freedom of the press, which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I present resolutions adopted by sundry 
women voters at a meeting of the Fifth District Branch of the 
Congressional Union of Kansas, held at Manhattan, Kans., on 
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March 10, relating to the suffrage amendment, which resolutions 
I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

The resolutions were ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


‘Whereas we women voters of the State of Kansas believe that the 


right of suffrage must be granted to the women of the United States 
before any legislation can be passed with justice to the women of 
the Nation: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That this meeting of the Fifth District Branch of the 
Congressional Union of Kansas, held at Manhattan on March 10, 
calls upon Congress to submit at once to the State legislatures for 
ratification an amendment to the United States Constitution en- 
franchising women; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to United States 
Senator WILLIAM HOWARD THOMPSON, of Kansas, and to the Repre- 
sentative from this district, Hon. Guy T. Hetverinec, with the request 
to have it read into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. . 

Mr. THOMPSON presented a petition of the Soldanella Club, 
of Oxford, Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
prohibit interstate commerce in the products of child labor, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Lawrence, 
Kans., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
make Sunday a day of rest in the District of Columbia, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Perth, 
Kans., remonstrating against an increase in armaments, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. OVERMAN presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
North Carolina, praying for national prohibition, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota presented a memorial of the 
Society of Equity, of Wheatland, S. Dak., remonstrating against 
an increase in armaments, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Elk Point, 
S. Dak., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
make Sunday a day of rest in the District of Columbia, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MYERS. I present a petition of residents of the Flathead 
Reservation, in the State of Montana, praying for an adequate 
appropriation for work on the Flathead reclamation project in 
that State. I ask that it be received and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition will be referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. MYERS. I present a petition of citizens of the town of 
Eureka, Mont., and also a petition signed by a large number of 
citizens of the city of Missoula, Mont., favoring the submission 
of a national constitutional prohibition amendment to the States. 
I ask that the petitions be received and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Texas, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Washington, 
D. C., and Lebanon, Ill., praying for prohibition in the District of 
Columbia, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine presented petitions of sundry citizens 
of Maine, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PHELAN presented petitions of sundry citizens of San 
Francisco, Oakland, and Alameda, all in the State of California, 
praying for an increase in armaments, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Labor Council of San 
Francisco, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
vide an increase in the wage scale of Federal employees, which 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a memorial of Greenfield Grange, No. 357, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Greenfield, Cal., remonstrating against 
an increase in armaments, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BURLEIGH presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Maine, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey presented a petition of the 
Fraternal Defence Society, of Elizabeth, N. J., praying that the 
superintendent of insurance of the District of Columbia compile 


certain insurance statistics, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbi 


Mr. WEEKS. I present resolutions of the General Court of 
Massachusetts relative to the Harbor of Refuge at Sandy Bay, 
Cape Ann, Mass. I ask that the resolutions may be printed in 
the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tue CoMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 1916. 
Resolutions relative to the Harbor of Refuge at Sandy Bay, Cape Ann. 
Whereas the construction of a breakwater to form a harbor of refuge 
n 


at Sandy Pay, Cape Ann, off the town of Rockport, was begun 
the year 1883, — . ig! ag 


large part‘of the breakwater has already been 
constructed but in its present state does not rise above the surface 
of the water; and 
Whereas the Co of Engineers of the United States Army have re- 
ported that “the work already done has resulted in the creation of 
a serious menace to navigation until the submerged structure is 
erected and made visible by a superstructure”; therefore, be it 


Resolced, That the General Court of Massachusetts hereby expresses 
the opinion that the said breakwater should be completed for the 
double purpose of removing the present danger to navigation caused 
by the breskwater itself and of providing safe anchorage for vessels 
in Sandy Bay, and urges upon Congress the enactment of such legis- 
lation as will provide for constructing the superstructure and for ex- 
tenana the breakwater according to the original design; and be it 

er 


Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent by the secretary of 
the Commonwealth to the Senators and Representatives in Congress 
Reap acre and also to the presiding officers of both branches 

In house of representatives, adopted, February 24, 1916. 

In senate, adopted, in concurrence, February 28, 1916. 

A true copy. 

ttest: ALBERT P. LAXGTRY, 
Secretary of the Commomiwcalth. 

Mr. WEEKS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Massa- 
chusetts, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the First 
Congregational Church, of Rockland, Mass., praying for Federal 
censorship of motion pictures, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Spring- 
field, Mass., praying for the enactment of legislation to classify 
the employees of tie Bureau of Animal Industry, Department 
of Agriculture, which was referred.to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the Etaerio Club, of Attle- 
boro, Mass., and a petition of the Woman's Club, of Melrose 
Highlands, Mass., praying for an investigation into conditions 
surrounding the marketing of dairy products, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Boston 
and Newton, in the State of Massachusetts, remonstrating 
against sectarian appropriations, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. HOLLIS presented petitions of sundry citizens of New 
Hampshire, praying for national prohibition, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Michigan, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Hastings, 
Mich., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
limit the freedom of the press, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Trades and Labor Council 
of Lansing, Mich., praying for an investigation into conditions 
surrounding the marketing of dairy products, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Commerce of 
Manistee, Mich., praying for the adoption of certain amend- 
ments to the so-called seaman's law, which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Seattle, Wash., praying for the enactment of legislation to grant 
pensions to civil-service employees, which was referred to the 
Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of the State of 
Washington, praying for national prohibition, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Espanola, 
Wash., praying for the repeal of the law providing for the free 
distribution of seed, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a memorial of Aeneas Lake Grange, No, 
423, Patrons of Husbandry, of Tonasket, Wash., remonstrating 
against an increase in armaments, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Noble Grange, No. 494, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Newport, Wash., remonstrating 
against the passage of the bill (S. 2986) to provide capital for 
agricultural development, to create a standard form of invest- 
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ment based upon farm mortgage, to equalize. rates of interest 
upon farm loans, to furnish a market for United States bonds, 
to create Government depositaries and financial agents for the 
United States, and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Vermont, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
make Sunday a day of rest in the District of Columbia, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WADSWORTH presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
the State of New York, praying for national prohibition, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. McLEAN presented the petition of Hon. William W. 
Heaton, mayor of Greenwich, Conn., praying for an increase in 
armaments, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Moosup, 
Danielson, Clinton, South Woodstock, Enfield, Bethel, Riverton, 
Naugatuck, New Britain, Lyme, and Waterbury, all in the State 
of Connecticut, remonstrating against any change in the parcel- 
post law, which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Connecticut, 
praying for national prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Civic League, of New 
Canaan, Conn., praying for an investigation into conditions sur- 
rounding the marketing of dairy products, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of Local Branch, Master Painters 
& Decorators’ Association, of Hartford, Conn., praying for the 
enactment of legislation to prevent the manufacture and sale of 
adulterated paints, etc., which was referred to the Committee on 
Manufactures. 

He also presented a petition of the Mule Spinners’ Associa- 
tion, of Baltic, Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
further restrict immigration, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

Mr. DU PONT presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Smyrna and Gumboro, in the State of Delaware, praying for 
national prohibition, which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of New Castle 
and Delmar, in the State of Delaware, praying for the adoption 
of an amendment to the Constitution granting the right of 
suffrage to women, which were ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 5081) to grant rights of way 
over Government lands for reservoir purposes for the conserva- 
tion and storage of water to be used by the city of San Diego, 
Cal., and adjacent communities, asked to be discharged from 
its further consideration and that it be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands, which was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
with amendments and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 4256. A bill to amend section 5146 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, so as to permit national banks located near 
the boundary line of adjoining States, subject to the discretion 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, to select only a majority, 
instead of three-fourths, of their directors from residents of the 
State in which they are respectively located (Rept. No. 287); 
and 

S. 4432. A bill to amend section 8 of an act entitled “An act to 
supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and mo- 
nopolies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914 
(Rept. No. 288). 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine, of the Committee on Pensions, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 655) to pension the sur- 
vivors of certain Indian wars from January 1, 1859, to January, 
1891, inclusive, and for other purposes, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 286) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 54) to pension widows and minor children of officers 
and enlisted men who served in the War with Spain, Philippine 
insurrection, or in China, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 285) thereon. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL CLERK, 


Mr. LEA of Tennessee. From the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I report back 
favorably, without amendment, S. Res. 101 submitted by the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern] on the 9th instant, and at 


LITI——290 


the request of that Senator I ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. z 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution was read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows : 


Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections be au- 
thorized to employ an additional clerk, who shall be a stenographer, at 
a salary of $1 per month, the same to be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JAMES: 

A bill (S. 5182) granting an increase of pension to Sallie 
Rigney (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HARDWICK: 

A bill (S. 5183) to amend the provision regarding newspapers 
in clause (b), of section 25, of an act entitled “An act to amend 
and consolidate the acts respecting copyrights,’ approved 
March 4, 1909, as amended by an act approved August 24, 
1912, and also to amend section 40 of said act; to the Commit- 
tee on Patents. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 5184) for the relief of Ephraim A. Brown (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5185) granting an increase of pension to Henry W. 
3 (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
slons. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 5186) to provide for the erection of a pedestal and 
base for a monument to William Procter, jr., in the Smith- 
sonian Grounds, at Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

A bill (S. 5187) granting an honorable discharge to Esau 
Carson; and 

A bill (S. 5188) granting an honorable discharge to George 
P. Sterling; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5189) granting an increase of pension to James C. 
Welsh; and 

A bill (S. 5190) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Gottman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WORKS: 

A bill (S. 5191) granting an increase of pension to Arvil 
Harris (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 5192) granting an increase of pension to George B. 
Van Pelt (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5193) granting a pension to Joseph Grunenwald ; 

A bill (S. 5194) granting an increase of pension to John 
Allen; and ‘ 

A bill (S. 5195) granting an increase of pension to Charles L. 
Wehe; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 5196) to provide for the payment of drainage assess- 
ments on Indian Lands in Idaho; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5197) granting an increase of pension to Sarah A. 
Maurer (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 5198) to provide for the erection of a public building 
in the city of Hobart, Okla.; to the Committee on,Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 5199) to confer upon the Superintendent for the Five 
Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma the authority now conferred by 
law upon the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary 
of the Interior respecting lands allotted to the enrolled members 
of the Five Civilized Tribes and their individual moneys; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. v 

A bill (S. 5200) to further amend the act of Congress entitled 
“An act providing for publicity of contributions made for the 
purpose of influencing elections at which Representatives in Con- 
gress are elected,” approved June 25, 1910; to extend the same 
to elections for United States Senators and for presidential 
electors, and to regulate, control, and limit campaign and other 
contributions and expenditures in connection with such elections ; 
and to define corrupt practices in connection therewith, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Privileges and Blec- 


tions. 
A bill (S. 5201) granting a pension to Theodore S. Hook (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. JOHNSON of Maine: 

A bill (S. 5202) to authorize the maintenance and operation of 
dams across the St. Croix River at Baileyville and Grand Falls, 
Me.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 5203) for the relief of Gardner L. Eastman (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 5204) for the relief of Stephen A. Winchell (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5205) granting an increase of pension to Mary I 
Bradbury (with accompanying papers}; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBENSCN: 

A bill (S. 5206) for the relief of mail contractors; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 5207) granting an increase of pension to William A. 
Custer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GORMAN : 

A bitt (S. 5208) granting an increase of pension to Georgianna 
G. Furey; and 

A bill (S. 5209) granting a pension to Frances B. V. Kelly; 
to. the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 5210) for the relief of John Brodie; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 5211) for the relief of Arthur R. Aldworth (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 5212) granting an increase of pension to Homer H. 
Throop (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 5213) granting a pension to Caroline L. B. Childs 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5214) granting a pension to Milton T. Benham 
(with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 5215) granting an increase of pension. to Mary L. 
Teffers (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SMITH of South Carolina: 

A bill (S. 5216) to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
establish, equip, and conduet a plant fer the manufacture of 
potash salts from kelp; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. LEWIS: 

A bill (S. 5217) granting a pension to Eliza Leach; 

A bill (S. 5218) granting an increase of pension. to William 
J. Rosborough ; and 

A bill (S. 5219) granting a pension to Edward Loudon; to the 
Committee om Pensions. 

By Mr. CHILTON : 

A bill (S. 5220) for the relief of the heirs of Gordon H. Meek, 
deceased; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


AFFAIRS IN MEXICO. 
I introduce a joint resolution and ask that 


Mr. SHERMAN. 
it be read. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 117) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to call for volunteers to protect lives and property of 
citizens of the United States in Mexico was read the first time 
by its title and the second time at length, as follows: 


ited 
ized Militia of the several 
peace is restored and civil government sufficient to proteet life 
property is established aad definitely maintained in Mexico; and be it 
urther resolred, That the use ef such armed force is to be limited 
strictly to opomene within the territorial limits of Mexico as an 


rovin 
og pager ge gp Ag pat 
solved, at atter ve 
complished that the President shall withdraw the military ne 
—— een of the United States from Mexican territory and Mexican 
wa 
Mr. SHERMAN. I ask that the joint resolution may lie on 
the table, and I further ask unanimous consent to make a 
short statement which will occupy about three minutes. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, we could not hear 
in this part of the Chamber what the Senator’s request is. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The request is that the joint resolu- 
tion may lie on the table, and a further request is that the 
Senator from Illinois may be permitted to discuss the joint 
resolution by unanimous consent. Is there objection? 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. For what time? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Any time. 
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intended to be proposed 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think it would be better to do 
that when the joint resolution comes up. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Do I understand that objection is made? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I will then ask the to read the 
2 in connection with the joint resolution I have intro- 

u 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What is the request? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That the read the fol- 
lowing statement in connection with the joint resolution intro- 
duced by the Senator from Illinois. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will not object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: - 

“Mr. President, the lack of military strength immediately 
available is apparent. The dispatch of a portion of the Regular 
Army into Mexico in pursuit of Villa has demonstrated the 
8 insufficient military force at the command of the Presi- 

e 

“I am apprehensive that Congress does not fully appreciate 
conditions on the Mexican border and in Mexico. We have a few 
thousand American soldiers with their officers in Mexico. They 
will soon be some. hundreds of miles from our boundary. The 
railways of Mexico are demoralized in service and equipment. 
Tracks and bridges are easily destroyed. The communications 
of the forces in pursuit of Villa may be cut any hour. The press 
reports are not reassuring this morning. In case of an emer- 
gency, what military strength can be mobilized promptly and 
massed for the support or protection. ef our far-distant line ad- 
vancing into unknown territory? Shall we wait until another 
Khartum has done for us in the annals of our history what it 
did for England in her neglect. of Gordon? 
wipe out the stain if we permit it? Will 
waken the dull routine of governmental action? 

“T wish now to warn those in authority in the executive de- - 
partment that we are trifling with the lives of men, with the 
safety of our border States, and with our national honor more 
than some seem to appreciate. 

“The men to be called under this resolution will respond, I 
believe. They will be ready for actual service if called now 
within a short time. If it he neglected, the delay, then, in a 
crisis will be a blunder, and the kind of blunder that is worse 
than a crime. The best method of redeeming ourselves from 
disaster is to be prepared before the disaster arrives. That is 
the purpose of this resolution.” 


ADJUDICATION OF PRIVATE CLAIMS. 


Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 6918) to relieve Congress from the 
adjudication of private claims against the Government, which 
was 3 to the Committee on Claims and ordered te be 
print 


What will avail to 
but a massacre 


WATER-POWER SITES. 


Mr. JONES submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 408) to provide for the development 
of water power and the use of public lands in relation thereto, 
and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Mr. POMERENE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 4840) for making further and more 
effectual provision for the national defense, and for other pur- 

which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH submitted 10 amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 4840) for making further and 
more effectual provision for the national defense, and for other 
purposes, which were ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. OWEN submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (S. 4840) for making further and more ef- 
fectual provision for the national defense, and. for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. BANKHEAD submitted an amendment proposing to ex- 
empt weekly, semiweekly, and triweekly newspapers from the 
provisions of section 2, chapter 38, page 533, Thirty-seventh 
United States Statutes at Large, relative to the publication and 
filing of sworn statements containing the names and post-office 
addresses of the editor, managing editor, and publisher, etc., 
by him to the Post Office appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads and ordered to be printed. 
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Mr. TILLMAN submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $2,250 for salary of a chief of division, Bureau of Navi- 
gation, Navy Department, etc., intended to be proposed by him 
to the legislative, etc., appropriation bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. JONES submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the rivers and harbors appropriation bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. 


CONDITION OF LITHUANIANS IN COUNTRIES OF WAR. 


Mr. LEWIS. I submit a resolution and ask that it be read. 
The resolution (S. Res. 140) was read, as follows: 


Whereas in the various countries now engaged in war there are 
4,000,000 Lithuanians, the great majority of whom are destitute of 
food, shelter, and clothing; and 

Whereas millions of them have been driven from their homes without 
warning, bon thay of an oppertunity to make provision for their 
most e 1 ary wants, ca g starvation, disease, and untold suf- 
ering; an 

Whereas the people of the United States of America have learned with 
sorrow of this plight of millions of human beings and have most 
generously responded to the cry for help whenever such an oppor- 
tunity has reached them: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That in view of the misery, wretchedness, and 8 

which these 4,000,000 Lithuantans are suffering, the President of 

United States be respectfully asked to designate a day on which the 

citizens of this country may give expression to their 8 by con- 

8 to the funds now being raised for the relief of the Lithuanians 

n the war zone. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie over and be 
printed. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


Mr. OWEN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 141), 
which was read and referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Banking and Currency, or any 
subcommittee thereof, be authorized during the Sixty-fourth Congress 
to administer oaths, and to employ a stenographer, at a price not 
to exceed $1 per pene page, to report such hearings as may be had 
in connection with any subject which may be pending before the said 
committee; that the committee may sit during the sessions or recesses 
of the Senate; and the expense thereof shall be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate. 


Mr. LEA of Tennessee subsequently said: At the request of 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN], who is anxious to 
have a hearing before the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency this afternoon, I report back favorably from the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate the resolution submitted by him to-day, and I ask unan- 
imous consent for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution was read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


Mr. OWEN. I desire to give notice of a proposed amend- 
ment to the standing rules of the Senate, which I ask may be 
read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


That the standing rules of the Senate be, and they hereby are, 
amended as follows: 

At the close of Rule XXII add: 

“ Provided, however, That when any 10 Senators, in writing, move 
that the debate should be brought to a close, the Chair shall, without 
permitting any debate thereon, put the question to the Senate— 

ay Is it the sense of the Senate that the debate should be brought to 
a close? 

“And if that question shall be decided in the affirmative by a two-thirds 
vote of those voting, then the pouting question, bill, or resolution shall 
be in order to the exclusion of all other questions and business. And 
thereafter, the motion being so carried, no Senator shall be entitled to 
speak more than one hour in all on the 1 bill, or resolutlon, or 
amendments thereto, or on any motion affecting the same. 

No dilatory motion shall be in order, and it shall be the duty of the 
presiding officer to declare such motion out of order when the question 
of order is raised by a Senator, or to immediately submit the question 
without debate to the Senate.” 


MILITARY TRAINING IN CIVIL LIFE. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to call up the resolution 
of inquiry which I offered several days ago. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. At the request of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, the Chair lays before the Senate a resolution 
coming over from a preceding day, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 189), which had 
heen submitted by Mr. Lopcr on the 20th instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, directed to 
send to the Senate a statement, to be prepared by The Adjutant 
General of the Army, showin ä the number of persons 
in the United States in civil life who have received a military training 
within the last 10 years, as follows: 

1 rises. Men who have served at least one full enlistment in the Regu- 
3 Men who have served at last one full enlistment in the 
National Guard. 
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Third. Graduates of educational institutions which provide an ade- 
quate military training. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF CADETS AT WEST POINT. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there further concurrent or 
other resolutions? If there be none, morning business is closed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill which is known 
as the Military Academy bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 4876) to pro- 
vide for an increase in the number of cadets at the United States 
Military Academy. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the pending amend- 
ment is an amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reen], and I should like to have the Secretary state it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The Secrrrary. The amendment offered by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reep] is: On page 2, in section 2, line 14, where 
the word “one” occurs, being the second word in the line, it is 
proposed to insert “ five,” so that it will read— 

At the rate of fiye for each regiment. 

On line 17, where the words “one representative“ occur, it 
is proposed to strike them out and to insert in lieu thereof “ five 
representatives,” so that it will read: 

Hereby increased to the number necessary to provide for maintaining 
hereafter five representatives or each organization as herein prescribed. 

And after the word “ prescribed,” at the end of the section, 
it is proposed to insert the following: 


Provided, however, That the number of cadets at the United States 
Military Academ, thus selected by the President from enlisted men 
in the Army and the National Guard shall not at any time exceed 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to perfect the amendment 
by changing its language, and I think the best way to do it is 
to move the whole amendment in the form of a substitute or new 
amendment. 

After the word “ Army,” in the eighth line, I move to insert 
“and the National Guard”; after the word “ prescribe,” in the 
eleventh line, I move to strike out all the remainder of the 
section and to insert: 

Provided, That the total number so selected shall not exceed 300 
in any one year. 

So that the section as proposed to be amended will read: 


The President is hereby authorized to appoint cadets to the United 
States Military Academy from among the enlisted men of the Regular 
Army and the National Guard, between the ages of 19 and 22, who have 
Served as enlisted men not less than one year, to be selected under such 
regulations as the President may pr be: Provided, That the total 
number so selected shall not ex 300 in any one year. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; that can not be right. The Senator 
from Missouri is now providing for any one year. It means at 
any one time. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is the total of 300. 

Mr. JAMES. The number selected. 

Mr. WARREN. Most assuredly; it must be not over 300 at 
any one time. £ 

Mr. REED. Not over 300 at any one time. That is right. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am sure that is the way it would be 
construed in any event, because the last section of the bill pro- 
vides that the cadets shall be admitted by increments. 

I desire to state, very briefly, that this proposed amendment 
is much preferable to the original amendment as it was under 
consideration the other day in the Senate. 

I have no particular objection to the plan for the admission 
to West Point of enlisted men in the National Guard and the 
Regular Army. As I said the other day, I feel that it would 
strengthen the Army and strengthen West Point, for that mat- 
ter, if all the cadets of the Academy could be appointed from 
the enlisted strength of the Army and National Guard after 
serving a term of one year’s enlistment; but I feel that the pro- 
posal as now made may defeat the very purpose the committee 
had in view, which was to recognize the enlisted strength. 

In addition to that, in order that the matter may be in the 
Recorp and that Senators may know just what will be the 
effect of the adoption of this amendment, I desire to call the 
attention of the Senate to the number of cadets provided for 
under the law as it stands to-day. I did not make the state- 
ment the other day, but I desire to make it now. 

The present law provides for cadets as follows: One for each 
congressional district, making 435; 1 for each Territory, mak- 
ing 2; 1 for Porto Rico; 2 from each State at large, making 96; 
2 for the District of Columbia; and 40 by the Fresident at large, 
making 576 in all. . 
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In 1915 an act was passed which provided that successors to 
cadets might be admitted to the academy at the end of three 
years of the course, instead of at the end of four years, as it 


had originally been. So that increased the authorized strength 
of the academy to 770 instead of 576. 

That total authorized strength is usually reduced from 150 
to 200 every year because of failure of the young men to pass 
the examinations required and because of dismissals from the 
academy for various reasons. So the authorized strength is 
always in excess of the cadets actually in attendance. 

If we practieally double the number, as this bill provides, 
under the Army as at present organized the strength of the 
Cadet Corps would be as follows: Doubling the present number 
ot cadets from 435 congressional districts would make 870; 
doubling the Territorial appointments would make 4; then there 
would be 4 from the District of Columbia; 2 from Porto Rico; 
from the States at large—the- senatorial appointments—192; 
presidential appointments 60, making 1,132 in all, which this 
bill would authorize to be appointed. 

Now, Mr. President, if, as this bill provides, 1 should be 
appointed from each regiment of the enlisted strength, it would 
add 64 to those appointed from the congressional districts, from 
the States at large, and otherwise, which would make 1,196 
cadets altogether, and that is practically all that the Military 
Academy will accommodate. 

Mr. REED. Is that according to the present strength of the 
Army? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is according to the present 
strength of the Army. If the present reorganization bill that 
is pending in the Senate becomes the law, we would have to add 
to that the difference between the number of regiments under 
existing law, 64, and the number of regiments which the re- 
organization bill will provide, 136, which is 72; so that it would 
make the strength 1,204. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, will the Senator 
pardon an interruption? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. How will this last quota be ap- 
pointed—by the President? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. By the President, under such rules and 
regulations as he might prescribe, from the enlisted strength 
of the Army. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. This plan does not propose to take 
away from Senators and Representatives the power which they 
now have to designate cadets? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Not at all. 

Mr. LODGE. It inereases it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It increases the number that are now 
permitted to be appointed by Members of Congress. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. To what extent? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It doubles the number. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, as a matter of fact, Senators and 
Representatives have no right to appoint cadets. ` 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; the President appoints them all. 

Mr. JAMES. ‘The President appoints them, but he recognizes 
the long-standing custom of allowing the appointments to be 
made upon the recommendation of Senators and Representatives. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator is correct about that; the 
President appoints them all, but it has become almost an un- 
written law for the President to recognize the designations of 
Senators and Representatives, and their recommendations are 
practically adopted by the President. 

Now, Mr. President, what I want to call attention to is that 
the bill as originally prepared provided for about 1,132 cadets 
in the academy—in round numbers, 1,200. I wish to read what 
Gen, Scott said about the capacity of the academy to accommo- 
date an additional number to the present corps. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, before the Senator 
reads that, will he yield for a question? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator from Oregon suggests 
that of the quota of cadets now provided for the academy there 
are from 150 to 200 vacancies practically all the time, on account 
of failure to pass the examinations, and so forth. Suppose the 
limit on the number to be appointed from the enlisted strength 
of the Army should be placed at 200 instead of 300, so as to pro- 
vide that 200 shall be named by the President from the privates 
in the Army or from the National Guard, does not the Senator 
think he could accept that? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It would probably 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We are very anxious not to oppose 
what the committee proposes, but quite a number of us are also 
very anxious to have a formal recognition by the President of 
men in the ranks of the Army and in the National Guard, in 
order that they may feel the stimulus of the prospect of designa- 


tion by the President to West Point. I believe the friends of 
this if the chairman of the committee could agree 
8 of 200, would be willing to reduce the number from 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I understand the section which 
is proposed to be amended by the Senator from Missouri pro- 
vides for appointments from the National Guard and from the 
enlisted men of the = 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It does. I am referring to the num- 
ber of such appointments. The chairman of the committee is 
objecting to an increase beyond 60 or 90, but some of us are quite 
anxious to have at least as many more as it is possible to appoint 
from the ranks and from the National Guard; and if the Sen- 
ator in charge of the bill thinks that 200 could be allowed— 
J have just spoken to the Senator from Missouri on the sub- 
ject—I believe the advocates of this measure would modify 
it to 200, if that would meet the approval of the chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, so far as I am person- 
ally concerned, I have no objection te that increase. I really 
think it would be beneficial to the Army and to the National 
Guard to. admit young men to the Military Academy from the 
ranks of the Army and from the National Guard, but the number 
proposed was too large, and it mjght be too large even with an 
increase of 200. 

Now, I want to call attention to Gen. Scott’s testimony before 
the committee, so that the Senate may understand just exactly 
what the condition will be. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, before the Senator does that, and 
just for information, what would be the number added if we 
added one from each regiment under the new military bill, assum- 
ing it to go through? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is very difficult to estimate what 
the number would be. 

Mr. REED. Can the Senator approximate it? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I think it would add about 136 from 
the Regular Army. 

Mr. REED. Then, if the Senator were to accept the propo- 
sition made by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. SxırH] of a 
total of 200, which, of course, would cut out the one from each 
regiment, which would aggregate about 130, it would only 
make a difference of 70 men. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. About 70. 

Mr. REED. And there are some advantages in taking them 
from the Army and the National Guard at large, instead of 
taking them one from each regiment, as the bill provides. Can 
not the Senator aceept that one amendment and let us get on 
to the bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am willing to accept it, so far as I 
am concerned, to the extent of 200, but even that may possibly 
make more than the academy will accommodate. That is what 
I want to call attention to now. 3 
Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Oregon whether this would not be a better arrangement: 
The original bill contemplated about 1,132 cadets. The amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Missouri adds 300. I want 
to see the amendment of the Senator from Missouri prevail; 
that is, I want the cadets taken from that source; but why not 
deduct that number from the number who are to be appointed 
by the President from congressional districts and States? Then 
the total number will not be increased, and this further object 
will be served, which I pointed out the other day: There will 
be given to the enlisted men a better opportunity for promotion 
to commissioned rank without passing through West Point, 
inasmuch as the officers graduated at West Point have the first 
right of command. 

I hope that for the two reasons the Senator from Oregon will 
look with favor upon keeping the number at 1,132, but appoint- 
ing 300 of them, at least—and I should like to see more—from 
the ranks of the enlisted men in the Regular Army or in the 
National Guard. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I will say to the 
Senator that, under the suggestion which the Senator makes, 
it would not increase the number by 200, but would increase it 
by 200 less 136, assuming that Senate bill 4840 passed Con- 
gress: as reported by the committee. That would only be 64. 
I am willing to accept that, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not understand that that was the 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me tell the Senator: The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri provides for the appoint- 
ment of not to exceed 200. In my estimate of 1,132 there is 
not included the number that the bill provides for, of 1 from 
each regiment of the Regular Army, and the appointment 
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would be the 200 in gross instead of figuring 1 from each regi- 
ment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I shall make no objection to that; but I 
still believe that the proposal to increase the Regular Army, 
and to secure a body of reserves, would be promoted if we 
would give the enlisted men a larger opportunity than they 
now have for entering the ranks of commissioned officers— 
men who can not pass the examination for West Point, men 
who are too old to be admitted to West Point. 

I simply wanted to indicate my desire in that respect, for 
it is a point that will inevitably arise when we come to con- 
sider the general bill for the reorganization of the Army, which 
the Senator has in view. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. My opinion is that that would really 
imperil the opportunity to do anything, because there is great 
opposition to increasing the cadets from the enlisted strength, 
either of the guard or of the Army; so I think this tentative 
plan would work out all right, and possibly the policy might 
be enlarged a little later on. So far as I am concerned, I am 
willing to accept the proposition. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I should like 
to ask the Senator from Oregon a question. If the total num- 
ber provided for is 1,182 by accepting this amendment, we will 
only add how many to that number? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Two hundred. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. So that in place of 1,100 it 
would be approximately 1,200? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. About 1,300. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I desire to suggest to the 
chairman of the Military Committee—with whom I shall vote 
on this bill, because I believe he has most carefully considered 
it—the possibility of arranging to give these young men who 
serve in the Army an opportunity to become officers by possibly 
greatly enlarging, in a way, the facilities for education which 
are now afferded at West Point. 

The thought I had in my mind was that we could well afford to 
educate twice as many young men for military service as we 
have use for in the Regular Army and return possibly half of the 
graduates to civil life every year. My own opinion is that if we 
do that we will avoid any possibility of a military caste in this 
country, which a great many people fear. I do not fear it so 
much myself; but it seems to me that if at least half the young 
men who are graduated at our military academies are returned 
to civil life with a fine education the country will lose prac- 
tically nothing and the young men will gain a great deal. By 
such a plan as that we might very greatly encourage the enlist- 
ment of young men in the Army for the sake of obtaining the 
education. I would not object, when they are retired to civil 
life, to paying them a bonus. 

My suggestion as to how that may be done would be some- 
thing of this character: That one of the Army posts which are 
not at present used might be selected for what might be called 
an auxiliary academy, or possibly for the education of young 
men in what are known as the third and fourth classes at West 
Point now. I do not know whether or not the suggestion is prac- 
ticable; but I believe it contains an element of merit, in that 
you will net raise up any military caste in this country if you 
return to civil life from each graduating class as many young 
men as remain in the Regular Army. 

I should be very glad, as I view it now, to vote for a provision 
of that kind; but I shall vote with the chairman of the committee 
on this matter. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I think it would be well in 
considering this subject to know where we are at present, as to 
the sources from which we draw our Army commissioned force. 

When the bill was up before I was asked what proportion of 
the commissioned officers of the Army were graduates of West 
Point, and I answered offhand that less than one-half of the 
present commissioned. officers of the Army were graduates of 
West Point. I have befere me now a report from The Adjutant 
General, which states that only 46 per cent of the present com- 
missioned strength of the Army are graduates from West Point; 
that 10 per cent were raised directly from the ranks, plus all 
of the officers except two that are with the Philippine Sconts. 
They were all raised from the ranks. Forty-four per cent come 
from civil life. Appointments from civil life include those from 
the National Guard; and I take it for granted that Senators and 
Members ef Congress, when they could do so, would do as I 
have done, and many others—select young men who are already 
in the National Guard. This 44 per cent takes boys from the 
schools, boys from the universities, especially boys from the mili- 
tary schools where Army officers are detailed to teach them, and 
in fact the deserving young men from all the ranks of life. 

In the general reorganization bill, which we shall probably 
adopt, we enlarge the opening for men in the ranks, because 
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now they must wait until West Point and the schools that are 
recognized as military schools are provided for before they can 
be considered. It is proposed that they shall stand next to 
West Point; that after the West Point graduates are provided 
for all those from Army ranks that haye applied and that can 
pass the examination shall come from that source, so that we 
are already going in the direction of recognizing, to a greater 
extent than heretofore, the ranks of the Army. As to the 
National Guard, they should stand as well, of course; but er 
come in not only directly, because they are members of 
National Guard, but they come in among the young men w $ 
are selected from the schools and from civil life, 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I send to the desk and ask 
have read a telegram from Gen, O’Ryan, of the New York 
National Guard. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary read the telegram, as follows: 

New Tonk, N. Y., March 20, 1916. 
Hon. OLLIE James, Washington, D. C.: 


penn amendment to provide for appointment of cadets from National 
uard regiments regarded ndidates from highest type of young men 

Lederal Government with candidates from ne Sarge ae 

the country and stimulate recrul — his A ipaa, — 

„ ch will Mahal tonne eter canines oe 

JOHN F, O'Ryan, Major General. 


present legislation. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, as I understand the parlia- 
mentary status of the bill at this time, the amendment I offered, 
providing that these cadets shall be selected from the enlisted 
men of the Army and the National Guard, was adopted on Sat- 
urday last, the words “and the National Guard” being substi- 
tuted after the word Army” where it appears in section 2 of 
the bill. I understand that the amendment as proposed by the 
Senator from Missouri, and accepted by the chairman of the 
committee, also provides that these enlisted men shall be se- 
lected from the Army and from the National Guard. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It does. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have not been able to 
follow the discussion on this bill fully ; but, as I understand, 
some suggestion has been made with reference to the accommo- 
dations at the Academy in the event of the increase in the 
number of cadets is provided for. 

Some weeks ago this matter was called to my attention b; 
some friends who were interested in both military and cen 
matters, and at their suggestion I introduced Senate bill 4711, 
which was referred to the Military Affairs Committee. This 
bill, in substance, provides that after the appointment of cadets 
and midshipmen they shall both attend the same school during 
the first year of their studies, to be established by the War and 
Navy Departments. The school is to be located on the shores 
of the Great Lakes. The thought is that the course of study 
for the students at the Military Academy and at the Naval 
Academy is substantially the same, and that after the first year 
they could then proceed either to the Military Academy or to 
the Naval Academy to complete their studies, the completed 
course to extend over a period of four years, as now. As I un- 
derstand, if there is a considerable increase either at West 
Point or at Annapolis, it will be necessary to have further ac- 
commodations, and these might as well be provided at some 
new institution. 

I hope the committees will give that bill proper consideration, 
as I have no doubt they will. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. . President, the committee will 
give the matter consideration. 

Two or three times in the course of what I had to say I in- 
tended to give the accommodations of the academy, but I was 
interrupted and led away from it. I am going to ask to have 
Gen. Scott's statement, which is very brief, published in connec- 
tion with what I have to say. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, that 
may be done. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


I believe that, temporarily at least, the corps can be increased t 
1,150 — 2 cadets without new building construction by the following 


FDF: 7 —— men in each room, 1,038 cadets can be accommodated 
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roads, retaining walls, heating, lighting, ctc., can be, for the present, 
1 with. 

. By increasing the number of hours work of the enlisted detach- 
ment at the soncem; it is belleved that the full amount of instruction 
can be given without the amounts asked for for stables, barracks, etc. 

. To make the necessary changes in the interior of the academic 
buildings to accommodate this increased number in the classrooms, to 
provide for temporary structures that may possibly be found neces- 
sary, to enlarge the camp ground, to provide arms and equipment for 
the new cadets, etc., it is probable that the sum of $260, will be 
necessary. 

If the corps be increased to approximately 1,200, and the things 
done as I haye suggested above, it will mean that the cadets and officers 
will not be so comfortably housed and cared for as at present, and that 
the work of the instructors will be very materially increased, but I 
believe that the work of the institution can still be conducted without 
lowering the present standards, and that the spirit which animated 
officers and men at the academy in former days, when the conveniences 
and plant were far inferior to what they are to-day, will not be found 
wanting, ‘and that the results produced will be as good as they have 
ever been. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think it is of very much 
more importance that we should increase the number of cadets 
from the enlisted men and the National Guard than that we 
should inerease them from appointments by Congressmen made 
from civil life. I hope the Senator from Oregon, the chairman 
of the committee, will see his way clear to accept the amendment 
originally offered by the Senator from Missouri. I would rather 
have 800 appointed from the service and have the number ap- 
pointed by Congressmen from civil life reduced, if that is neces- 
sary on account of inadequate accommodations at the academy. 


I wish the Senator from Oregon would give the Senate the 


information which once or twice, I think, he has started to give, 
and just as he was about to give it was interrupted and failed 
to give it, as to the number of cadets that can be accommodated 
at the academy now. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, Gen. Scott says that 
by crowding the academy somewhat the academy can be made 
to accommodate about 1,200. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I understood the Senator to say a little while 
ago that with the additions proposed in his bill, and with 200 
more added as proposed in the last amendment offered by the 
Senator from Missouri, the number would be 1,200. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; something like that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Something around 1,200. Now, the Senator 
says that the academy will accommodate 1,200; but the Senator 
has made another statement, which, I think, should be taken into 
consideration in this connection. The Senator said that at pres- 
ent, with an authorized number of about 770, on account of resig- 
nations, dismissals, failures to pass examinations, and so on, 
you might knock off about 150 annually, I think, from that 
nuinber. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
in the academy. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If there were 585 and 770 were authorized, 
if you authorize 1,200 you must add to that list the number who 
will not attend, or who, if they should succeed in passing their 
examinations, may have to resign; so that instead of 150 falling 
out on account of their failure to pass the examinations, if you 
increased the number to 1,200 you would probably have at least 
250 falling out for the same reasons, If you should deduct that 
number from the 1,200 which the Senator said the academy can 
how accommodate you would have less than 1,000 appointees 
to the academy. 

If I am correct about this—I do not know whether I am or 
not, but it seems to me that that is a natural conclusion—it does 
not seem to me that there is very much force in the suggestion 
of the Senator from Oregon that there are not now sufficient 
facilities to accommodate 300 more men in addition to the num- 
ber provided in his bill. 

I should like to ask the Senator if I am correct about that. 
The Senator from Oregon said the academy would accom- 
modate 1,200, and, with the 200 in addition, the number pro- 
yided, the number at the academy would be 1,200. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Of course, the larger the number 
authorized to be admitted, under the statement I have made, 
the greater the number in proportion who would not get in 
because of failures or dismissals. In other words, with an 
authorized strength of 770 only 585 are there now, a difference 
of 185. If we increase the number to 1,200 probably the de- 
ficiencies would be a little more than 185, increasing, of course, 
as the number authorized increases. 

Nx. SIMMONS. It is apparent from that statement that 
from the authorized number you might deduct at Jeast 200. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think it is wrong to estimate on 
that basis, because you might get the whole 1,200 in. There 
is no assurance that they will not pass the examination. Be- 
sides, if there were deficiencies and the President is author- 
pea EA appoint where they fail we may still keep the quota up 
to 1,200. 


On February 1 last there were 585 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think the Senator from North Carolina 
has an erroneous impression. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Probably I have, 
matter straight. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I think the figures are about as follows: 
There are, as I recall, 485 Members of the House and 96 Sen- 
ators, making a total of 531. Multiplied by 2 it would be 
1,062. Sixty the President appoints from civil life. Eleven 
hundred and twenty-two added to 200 would be 1,322, and now 
the academy has a possible capacity of 1,200. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator has made no deduction. The 
Senator from Oregon said 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am coming to that. The President is 
given power to appoint 200 from the Army and the guardsmen. 
The total that might be appointed to the academy from all 
sources would be 1,322. The academy has a capacity of 1,200. 
Therefore there will be a margin of 122 to allow for vacancies, 
which seems to me to be reasonable. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that discussion is rather un- 
necessary from the fact that this is only an authority to the 
President to appoint 200, and he may not exercise that authority 
if he finds the academy already crowded. There is enough 
elasticity there. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not believe in the 
adoption of the amendment of the Senator from Missouri add- 
ing 300. The probabilities are that with that number the 
academy would be overcrowded; but I think it is much to be 
regretted that we can not make the increase in the force at the 
academy, especially that part of it which will be selected from 
the enlisted men and from the National Guard, as large as the 
sentiment of the Senate seems to think it ought to be in the 
interest of the public because of lack of accommodations at the 
Military Academy. I think if that is the only trouble in the 
way the remedy is clearly to increase the accommodations at 
the academy, and we ought to have legislation right now. It 
is emergency legislation, and we ought to have legislation right 
now to increase the accommodations and not present to the 
country a situation where we can not do what we think the 
public interest of the country requires because there is a lack 
of quarters to accommodate the cadets at the Military Academy. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I rise to indorse what the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srarscons] has just said. 
This body ought not to oppose this proposition because of lack 
of accommodations at either the Military or Naval Academies. 
Modern war is largely a war of brain, and if this Nation is 
going into a line of preparedness for defense there is more 
need for trained officers than any other one thing in either the 
Army or Navy. If there are inadequate accommodations at 
the Military Academy or the Naval Academy it is the first duty 
sS Congress to prepare ample accommodations for educating its 
officers. 

I want to indorse at the same time the suggestion made by 
my colleague [Mr. Pouknxxzl, who has introduced a measure for 
the establishment of a school which will educate the students 
intended for the Naval Academy and the Military Academy at 
the same time during the first year of their studies. I think 
that is a highly practical thing to do, and I believe it is im- 
portant for the Senate to consider at once the enlargement of 
the facilities of these educational institutions. 

I for one, Mr. President, wish to vote not only for the measure 
now pending but to immediately follow it with such steps as 
are necessary to make ample accommodations for these students. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I am in sympathy with the bill 
which is now before the Senate in the form in which it seems 
to meet with general approval. My only thought is possibly 
that the number might be increased somewhat over 200 because 
very many of the young men who are going to be appointed by 
the President from the Army or the National Guard will not 
be qualified to pass the entrance examination. So ineyitably, 
in my opinion, there will be a very considerable number of 
vacancies. 

I was going to suggest to the chairman of the committee that 
a compromise be made between 200 and 300 and to make the 
number provided for 250. 

My desire, Mr. President, is that as many officers of the Army 
as possible shall be educated at West Point. Other things 
being equal, it is desirable that that shall be done. 

As the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprna] has just said, the 
wars of the present and future are and will be wars of brain, 
and you can get better trained brain through a specified course 
at our Military Academy for that purpose than in any other 
way. 8 

There are two sides to the question of appointing young men 
from the Army and National Guard, however. A very con- 
siderable number will enlist in those organizations for that 


I am trying to get the 
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reason, and when they do not get the appointment or do not 
sueceed in passing the examination they will lose their interest 
and will necessarily as a result be discharged. 

Furthermore, I am not influenced in my advocacy of these 
appointments by the idea that it will give a democratic char- 
acter to those who go into the Army, because to-day the charac- 
ter of the appointments to West Point represent more generally 
the occupations of the people of the country than do the stu- 
dents at any of our universities. 

Between 1842 and 1899 the appointees or the parents of 
appointees at West Point represented 148 different occupations 
and professions. There were 4,887 such appointments, and of 
those 4,887, 128 were the sons of clergymen; 1,149 were the 
sons of farmers, substantially one-fourth of the appointees were 
sons of farmers; 645 were the sons of lawyers; 341 were the 
sons of mechanics; 867 were the sons of physicians; 362 were 
the sons of officers of the Army; and 722 were the sons of mer- 
chants of various degrees. As I have said, there were sons of 
parents in 148. different occupations. 

That information was carefully prepared at the time of the 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of West Point, and I 
think it will be of interest to the Senate, and therefore I ask 
unanimous consent that it be included in my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Summary showing occupations, and number mg perms in each, of parenta 
of candidates for admission to the Military Academy, 182 to 1891, 
of parents of cadets admitted to the academy, 1892 to 1899, inclusive. 
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Mr. WEEKS. Now, considering the fact that there is a 
probability that a very considerable number of these young 
men will not pass their examinations, without offering an 
amendment I suggest to he chairman of the committee that 
the number provided for under this provision of the law be 
made 250. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hope the chairman of the committee will 
accept that modification. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I have given my rea- 
sons as strongly as I can for not wanting to increase the number 
beyond the limit the academy can accommodate, and I do not 
think it will be safe to increase it beyond the 200 limit. I think 
probably that stretches it somewhat. 

Now, in order that Senators may understand that this is 
not my statement about it, I am going to insist upon reading 
Gen. Scott's statement, and I ask that I be not interrupted, be- 
ceuse I have attempted two or three times to read it. 

Mr. WARREN. Before starting to read it let me state that 
Gen. Scott was an able superintendent of the academy for a 
number of years and that he speaks with entire knowledge of the 
subject. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. As the Senator from Wyoming says, 
Gen. Scott was superintendent of the acudemy for a number 
of years and is now Chief of Staff of the Army and has been 
Acting Secretary of War. So I think he knows what he is talk- 
ing about. 

The superintendent of the academy says that to maintain 
1,200 young men in the academy it will cost over $3,074,079. That 
is his estimate, That, I assume, is made up on the basis of the 
present luxurious quarters that the cadets have. Now, Gen. 
Scott, taking the figures of the superintendent of the academy, 
makes this statement : 

In connection with the above estimate I believe that, temporarily 


at least, the corps can be increased to 1,150 or 1,200 cadets without new 
building construction by the following expedients. 


The superintendent's estimate of cost, I think, was based upon 
the construction of new buildings. The general says: 


1. By putting 3 men in each room 1,038 cadets can be accommodated 
in the present barracks. 

By building a temporary barracks of cantonment type, at a cost of 
about $25, , this number can be increased to 1,200. 


So that to accommodate 1,200 you have got to expend $25,000 in 
a cheap type of structure, 


2. By sending the Corps of Cadets to their meals in two reliefs 
1 a mess halt will answer the necds of the corps at a strength 
of 1,200. 


So that 1,200 will require the cadets to attend mess in two 
shifts. 


3. By making use of temporary buildings of the cantonment type 
for the slightly sick, the present cadet hospital can be made to accom- 
modate the sick if the corps is increased to 1,200. 

4. By increasing the number of instructors to the limit of the ca- 
pacity of the present quarters and by increasing the amount of work 
done by each instructor it is believed that items for officers’ quarters, 
new roads, retaining walls, heating, lighting, etc., can be, for the pres- 
ent, dispensed with. 

5. By increasing the number of hours“ work of the enlisted detach- 
ment at the academy it is believed that the full amount of instruction 
can be given without the amounts asked for for stables, barracks, etc. 
- 6. To make the necessary changes in the interior of the academic 
bulldings to accommodate this increased number in the classrooms, to 
provide for temporary structures that may possibly be found neces- 
sary, to enlarge the 21255 ground, to provide arms and equipment for 
the new cadets, etc., it is probable that the sum of $260, will be 
necessary. 

If the corps be increased to approximately 1,200, and the thin 
done as I have suggested above, it will mean that the cadets and ofi- 
cers will not be so comfortably housed and cared for as at present, 
and that the work of the instructors will be very materially Increased 
but I believe that the work of the institution can still be conducted 
without lowering the present standards and that the pore which ani- 
mated officers and men at the academy in former days, when the 
conveniences and plant were far inferior to what they are to-day, will 
not be found wanting and that the results produc will be as good 
as they bave ever been. 
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Mr. President, I think we have gone the limit when we in- 
crease by 200 from the enlisted strength of the Army and the 
National Guard. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not want to prolong this 
debate. I hope the amendment as it is now framed making a 
very modest increase of 200 from the enlisted men of the Army 
and the National Guard will be passed. I feel very sure that 
when this bill gets into conference it is quite likely that a 
further increase will be made. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator let me interrupt him for 
a minute? How could there be an increase from the larger 
number? 

Mr. REED. That may be true, but any way it may be taken 
care of later. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Janes] sug- 
gests to me that it would give us a good start. 

But it seems to me the objection that the quarters at West 
Point are not large enough to accommodate more than a certain 
number of men, if we are to limit our military to the size of 
the present buildings at West Point, is not a sound position to 
take. Beyond any question we will have to put up more build- 
ings, not only at our Military Academy but the increase of the 
Army involves the increase of quarters for soldiers. It involves 
an increase all along the line, and we ought not to put a limit 
upon the officers of the Army simply because it is necessary to 
construct a new building. That is putting a limit for a reason 
that is so trivinl and inconsequential that it is not worthy of 
serious consideration. 

But I recognize the fact that all measures of legislation are 
compromises, While I do not think the increase to 200 is nearly 
as large as it ought to be, I think we ought to agree on it and 
let it go through at that and let the future take care of the 
additional number. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment to 
the bill. I presume it will be an additional section. At any rate 
I offer it for insertion at the proper place. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows; 

Whenever after the regular annual examinations there shall still be 
vacancies in the number of cadets authorized by law to be appointed 
to the West Point Military Academy, such vacancies may be filled by 
appointment on the part of the President, such appointments to be 
made from the senior classmen and graduates of those colleges to which 
officers of the Regular Army are now detalled as military instructors 
by the Secretary of War, the ete he's such persons to be ascer- 
hr penny dah rules and regulations to prescribed by the Secretary 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I will merely say that I heartily 
indorse the amendment offered by the Senator from. Missouri 
{Mr. Rxxp] and the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. James], to which the Senate has just agreed. 

I think that everything possible ought to be done to democ- 
ratize the Army, especially to democratize officers of the Army. 
This is essential to the improvement of the Army and is essential 
to the protection of the country against the growing evil of 
militarism. 

For my own part I wish the present system of senatorial and 
congressional appointments of cadets might be abolished. The 
truth is it is no system at all. The selections are made without 
any, reference to military aptitude or to military fitness, There 
are to-day 100 educational institutions to which the Government 
of the United States details officers of the Regular Army as mili- 
tary instructors. There assemble annually in these hundred 
institutions 30,000 American youths. We have a right to assume 
that the military instinct, the military talent, and genius of this 
country gravitate toward these institutions where military in- 
struction is available. The doors of West Point ought to stand 
ajar before the eyes of every one of these 30,000 youths, not 
merely for the benefit which it would bring to those who were 
successful in passing from these institutions to the Military 
Academy, but for the sake of the benefit that would inure to those 
who aspire to.go to West Point, but who are unsuccessful in 
their efforts and their aspirations. 

This would establish a system of natural selection, under 
which the Government could avail itself of the military talent 
and the military genius of the country. This is a most desirable 
object to be attained. It is not attained under the present sys- 
tem. According to the statement of the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], there are constantly vacancies of 180 or 
190 in the West Point Military Academy. That is an enormous 
waste. That is a most expensive establishment. The quota 
ought to be filled at all times; the waste ought to be eliminated ; 
the Government ought to realize the benefits which can come to it 
from keeping the quota constantly filled in that institution. 
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The amendment which I have proposed would not become oper- 
ative until all the present systems had failed to supply the full 
quota. When they had failed the vacancies still remaining 
could be filled by the President by appointment or selection 
from the 100 institutions where military instruction is now avail- 
able. That would afford an open door. The inducements, the 
stimulation to ambition, the possibilities of promotion would 
stand constantly in the eyes of every ambitious youth and every 
military genius in every one of these hundred institutions. I 
have no doubt the amendment onght to be adopted, and that it 
would contribute much to military efficiency in this country in 
the future. Of course, I hardly anticipate the adoption of the 
amendment at this time. í 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma will not be adopted. 
It seems to me we have sufficiently broadened the opportunity 
for young men to enter the Military Academy under the bill as 
it stands at present. 

Further than that, Mr. President, when the Army reorganiza- 
tion bill comes up for consideration the Senator from Oklahoma 
will find that that bill has still further opened the opportunity 
for young men to prepare themselves for military life if they 
see fit to do so. We are including in it what is known here as the 
Pomerene bill, which applies to all of these educational institu- 
tions and provides for the training of officers from the schools 
which have military officers to train their students. So I think 
this bill ought to stand as it is, without further amendment, and 
that we should take up the subject for consideration when the 
reorganization bill is before the Senate. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator from Oregon think there would 
be any possibility of adding to the Pomerene bill the opportunity 
to the boys who graduate from these institutions where military 
instruction is available to pass from those institutions, by reason 
of demonstrated military merit, to the West Point Academy? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren] showed here a while ago that more 
than half of the commissioned strength of the Army comes 
from, if I may so speak, the humbler walks of life; it comes 
from the citizenry. ‘Those officers are not graduates of any 
military academy, but they are taken from the enlisted strength 
and from civil life. 

Further than that, the statement of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WEEKS] shows the class of people from whom 
the selections are made. The fact is it opens the door to every- 
body in this country who wants to get there. The only question 
for the consideration of the Senate is that of increasing the 
number of admissions. We have sought to do that, and I do 
not think we ought to broaden it. 

Mr. GORE. I will suggest to the Senator from Oregon that 
the amendment does not propose any increase whatever. It 
simply seeks to avoid 100, 200, or 300 vacancies in this expensive 
educational institution. It seeks to fill those vacancies, and to 
keep them filled, and it would not be operative until all the 
other methods of selection had failed to supply the full quota. 

Mr. CATRON. Mr. President, the proposition submitted by 
the Senator from Oklahoma will do no good at all. The law 
already provides for filling the vacancies. When a vacancy 
occurs, that vacancy is to last until the next year; you can not 
fill it immediately, and the Member of Congress who has ap- 
pointed a cadet who has failed to pass the examination has the 
right to fill the vacancy the next year. The only effect of 
this amendment would be to cut away from the Member of 
Congress the right to recommend the filling of the vacancy 
which had occurred in his previous appointment. It would not 
add a single number or fill up a single vacancy any quicker 
than it otherwise would be filled. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk, to come in after the word “ appointed,“ in 
line 1, on page 2. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 2, line 1, after the word “ ap- 
pointed,” it is proposed to insert: 


Such appointments shall be made without regard to the political 
qualifications of the applicants, and the President is hereby authorized 
to provide, by rules and regulatio: elther through the Civil Service 


Commission or otherwise, for competitive examinations of applicants. 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have been moved to offer 
this amendment by the expression of various Senators to the 
effect that they thought it was desirable that the selection of ap- 
pointees to West Point on behalf of Congressmen should be 
discarded, and that such appointments should be made without 
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reference to the Senators and Members of the other House from 
the various States and Districts. 

If I am correct, the law itself does not provide that appointees 
to Annapolis and West Point shall be made by Members of Con- 
gress. If I am wrong about that, I should be very glad to have 
the Senator from Oregon, the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, correct me. 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Nebraska that while such appointments are technically made by 
the President, they are really made by him on the recommenda- 
tion of Members of Congress, though the absolute right of ap- 
pointment is his. 

Mr. NORRIS. Again, I should like to be corrected if my 
statement is wrong, that there is not any absolute right, as I 
understand, under the law, for a Senator or a Member of the 
House of Representatives to appoint anyone to West Point or 
to Annapolis. As I understand, it is a custom that has grown 
up, which has been in practice a great many years. I have 
heard quite a number of Senators to-day, and the other day 
when we had this bill under consideration, express the idea that 
the custom was not a good one—at least, that it was not the 
best one, I think it has worked fairly well, and I am not 


making any particular criticism with regard to it; but, it seems 


to me, if this courtesy, which has been extended through a 
great many years to such an extent that it is spoken of here now 
as a right, should be taken away and such appointments be 
made without regard to the wishes of Members of Congress, 
the system would be greatly improved. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I desire to say very 
briefly, in answer to the Senator from Nebraska, that I do not 
think it is at all necessary in any legislation of this kind to 
refer to the question of a man’s politics. -I do not believe there 
is a Senator here who knows the politics of any young man 
whom he has recommended for appointment to the Military 
Academy during his term in the Senate. I have appointed quite 
a number, and I declare that I do not know the politics of a 
single young man whom I have appointed, nor do I know the 
politics of the fathers of such young men. 

Further than that, Mr. President, I have gone to this extent 
in my State, with, however, not very favorable results: I have 
opened the door to every young man in the State by having the 
university of the State examine the young men for admission, 
and I have given the appointment to the young man who stood 
the best examination, but that practice has not worked out well. 
The fact is that these young men need some special prepara- 
tion. While they may pass a splendid examination at the hands 
of the facuity of the university of the State, they do not seem 
to come up to the standards of the requirements of the academy. 
So I believe, leaving it as it is now, allowing Senators and 
Representatives to appoint bright, active young men who they 
think may be admitted, we will get a very much better result 
than any other system that could be adopted. 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President, in the matter of these ap- 
pointments, I desire to call the attention of the Senator from 
Nebraska to the fact that it is very valuable and necessary that 
all parts of the country should be represented. The ideal way 
probably would be to have general competition all over the 
country and that the men who have the highest marks should 
be admitted. That is the way they do in France, at the Poly- 
technique School; but obviously this country is so large and 
the conditions are so different, educationally and otherwise, that 
such a system would result in an undue proportion of cadets, 
both at the Military and Naval Academies, from certain parts of 
the country where they have exceptional educational advan- 
tages. Therefore it has been the custom from the very founda- 
tion of these national schools to apportion the students to all 
the different parts of the country, which is best done by con- 
gressional districts gnd by States. 

It is evident that, if these appointments were left to the 
President, he would have great difficulty in making his selec- 
tions. The Members of the House and Senate from the respec- 
tive districts and States are better qualified to judge and to 
select young men; and I must say that I entirely agree with 
the Senator from Oregon in his view that the appointments 
are rarely, if ever, made solely for political considerations. . I 
know that I have never made an appointment to West Point 
nor to the Naval Academy on those grounds since I have been 
in the Senate. I believe, as a matter of fact, that a number 
of appointments I have made have been of young men who 
were Democrats, although I did not know their politics at the 
time. However, that is not the point. The point is that the 
Senator or Representative, in my judgment, should select the 
best and most capable young man in his district or State and 
give him the chance. That is best for the State, best for the 
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country, and fair to all. I can see no advantage whatever to 
be gained by the adoption of the amendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the adoption 
of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. I will ask that the amendment be again 
stated. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 


amendment. 
The Secrerary. On page 2, line 1, after the word “ ap- 


pointed,” it is proposed to insert: 


Such appointments shall be made without regard to the litical 
qualifications of the applicant, and the President is hereby authorized 
to provide, by rules and Hos th either through the Civil Service 


Commission or otherwise, for competitive examinations of applicants. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the argument made by the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont], whose opinion, espe- 
cially on military affairs, is entitled to very great weight, does 
not apply in this case, because this amendment does not change 
the provisions of the bill which require these appointments to 
be made from the congressional districts. That part of the 
bill is left exactly as it is now. With this amendment or 
without it, the appointments will have to be made from the 
various congressional’ districts and from the States at large, 
as is provided in the bill. There is no attempt to amend that. 

The Senator says that it would be difficult for the President 
to make these appointments and distribute them over the coun- 
try. That is true; and yet the bill provides that the President 
shall make the appointments. There is not anything in the law 
which gives the Senator from Delaware the right to appoint a 
man to the Military Academy. If it is true, as the Senator from 
Oregon says, that the appointments can better be made by the 
Representatives and the Senators, then why not provide in the 
law that the appointments shall be made by the Representatives 
and by the Senators and not by the President? 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JAMES. The appointments made by the President, as I 
understand, are all made after competitive examination. The 
200 cadets whom it is proposed the President shall appoint to 
the Military Academy would be selected by him upon competitive 
examination from the enlisted men of the Army and from the 
National Guard, as he now selects cadets to the academy under 
the appointments which he makes. They are required to stand 
an examination, and if more pass the examination than there 
are appointments allotted to him, the President selects the ones 
he desires to appoint, giving the preference to those having the 
best grade. s 

Mr. NORRIS. This amendment, I will say to the Senator, 
does not change that. 

Mr. JAMES. I was merely pointing out to the Senator that 
this amendment, of course, does apply to those appointments 
made by the President. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; they are all made by the President; 
that is true. 

Mr. JAMES. I understand they are all made by the President ; 
but 200 appointments will be made directly by the President 
without regard to the recommendation of Senators or Repre- 
sentatives. I was merely pointing out to the Senator that the 
President would make the 200 appointments, as he suggests. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. There is another suggestion I should like to 
make to the Senator. It is rather difficult to get a young man 
to take this examination who is able to stand it. He has to 
go to very consid le expense to prepare himself; he has to 
go to school and a equip himself. It takes an extraordi- 
narily splendid education to stand this very hard examination. 
If you put it under the civil service, as the Senator suggests, 
there will be very few young men who would go to the trouble 
and expense of taking the examination if there was but little 
hope of being appointed, even if they passed it; in other words, 
there are yery few young men who would go to school and equip 
themselves in the particular branches required to pass the ex- 
amination without a hope that they would be appointed, more 
than would be given if they merely had to take their chances 
in a competitive examination. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why, Mr. President, there is not in 
this amendment which compels the President to avail himself 
of the services of the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does the Senator 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me first answer the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, and then I will be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Georgia. The amendment which I propose does not require the 
President to do anything of the kind suggested. He makes 
his own regulations. The amendment would have the same 


effect, so far as that is concerned, and I would have no objec- 
tion if the words “through the Civil Service Commission” 
were stricken out. The cadets will be appointed by the Presi- 
dent under such regulations as he may make, It will give him 
full and complete authority; in other words, it does, as affect- 
ing the selection of the 200 cadets, just what the Senator from 
Kentucky has said the President now does, except that it ap- 
plies the same rule to all the districts, and he must appoint 
them, of course, from the districts and from the States as the 
law provides. 


I agree with the Senator from Kentucky that a young man 
does not want to, and often can not afford to, go to school and 
make special preparation for an examination, unless he has a 

good assurance that he is going to be appointed. This 
amendment would not affect that. That same objection applies 
now. I know that when I have had a good many applications 
for appointments to Annapolis or to West Point I have called 
on the Civil Service Commission to hold an examination for me. 
They have held them, and I have borne the expense of it, and 
it has worked very satisfactorily; and I agreed in advance to 
appoint those who should pass the best examination. 

The President could do that, if he wanted to, under this 
amendment, but there is nothing that compels him to do that. 
He can make any rule or regulation that he sees fit to make. 
I want the President to have all that authority. I am not 
seeking to take anything away from him, This amendment, for 
practical purposes, if it becomes a law, will give him more 
authority than he has now, because if this amendment were 
adopted he would not call on Senators and Members of the 
House of Representatives to nominate men to Annapolis and to 
West Point. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, the President really has the au- 
thority to do that now, if he so desires. 

Mr. NORRIS. I know he does. -I admit that. 

Mr. JAMES. The recommendation of a Senator or of a Mem- 
ber of Congress is only advisory to the President. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that. 

Mr. JAMES. The President, if he desires, may make such 
regulations and rules as he thinks wise. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but this is what would happen to any 
President who wanted to do it: We have already heard it said 
in this debate, “ Why, the President appoints these men, but it 
is the right of the Member of Congress to make the selection.” 
It is regarded here as a right. It is regarded in the House of 
Representatives as a right, because it is a custom that has been 
in vogue so many, many years. I believe that if at present the 
President were to take the course outlined in this amendment 
he would be criticized very greatly by Members of Congress, 
many of whom, I presume, would believe that it was the law— 
I confess that I did until recently—that a Member of Congress 
had a right to make such an appointment. Yet there has never 
been any right. It has been nothing but a courtesy, 

Members have been discussing the matter here, on the two 
occasions when we have had this question up, of Members of 
Congress making these appointments; and they have universally 
expressed the opinion that it would be better, both for the Mem- 
ber of Congress and for the academy, if they did not make those 
appointments. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The objection I have to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska is that there is an im- 
plication that politics heretofore has cut some little figure in 
the selection of these applicants. Now, of course, that is not 
the case and has not been the case. 

Mr. NORRIS. That has been the case a good many times. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Well, very rarely; and I will suggest to 
the Senator that if the appointees have any politics when they 
are appointed, after they get there it soon dies. 

Mr. NORRIS. I believe that is true; but it does not help 
the poor fellow back home who wants to be appointed but who 
has not any political influence behind him. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The power which the Senator proposes to 
give the President by this amendment he has already and he 
has it inherently. He could prescribe any rules and regulations 
that he might see fit for the selection of these candidates, or for 
the nomination of them. He could prescribe rules. He could 
consult Congress, Representatives and Senators. He could call 
upon the Civil Service Commission if he saw fit. The law 
gives him the power. I do not see that this amendment will 
confer upon the President any right or authority which he does 
not already possess. The suggestion that polities has in- 
fluenced the appointments to West Point, I think, is not justified 
by the facts of history. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to say, in reply to what 
the Senator has said—and the suggestion has also been made by 
other Senators—that politics does not enter into these appoint- 
ments, that I believe it is getting less and less all the time, 
and there is less politics in it; but, Mr. President, there have 
often and often been appointments made when the political fac- 
tor was the determining feature in making the appointment. I 
know of those instances. I remember that when I was a boy 
I wanted to go to West Point, and the teacher who had charge 
of the school I was attending thought—in fact, he made the 
suggestion to me—that I might be able to get into it, and there 
was even a competitive examination held; but I found out, or he 
did in looking it up for me, that it was useless for me to 
apply, because of politics. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, the Senator's mentioning 
that fact but adds proof to my mind that it ought not to cut any 
figure, because if that had been the rule the American people 
and the United States Senate might have been deprived of the 
great service the Senator has rendered and is rendering here, 
and he probably would not have made as great a soldier as he 
has a Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. It might be that you spoiled a good soldier 
to make a poor Senator, but that does not make any difference. 
The fact is there just the same. 

I have not offered this amendment in a spirit of criticism. 
I do not believe there is very much polities in any of the ap- 
pointments that are made to either one of those places now, 
but there is some yet. If this amendment were adopted it 
would be eliminated, I think. It would be eliminated if that 
clause were taken out of it, I think. To satisfy the sensitive 
nature of some of the Senators who do not want to have that 
apply, I am going to modify the amendment by striking out the 
first sentence—the words “such appointinents shall be made 
without regard to the political qualifications of the applicants, 
and.” Then it will read: 

The President is hereby authorized— 


And so forth. 

I suppose somebody will criticize that now because they will 
say he might make political appointments under that language; 
but I hope they will not. It reads in this way now: 

The President is hereby authorized to provide, by rules and regula- 
tion, either through the Civil Service Commission or otherwise, for 
competitive examination of applicants, 

Mr. STONE. Let us have a vote. ö 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add as a new section: 

No person who has reached the age of 20 years shall be appointed as 
a cadet at the United States Military er gt and no person shall be 
commissioned from civil life as a line officer in the Army unless such 
person has served at least one year, with a good record, as an enlisted 
man in the Army or the National Guard, or has been a student, with a 
good scholastic and military record, for at least two years at some mili- 
tary school or school where military instruction is given, approved for 
this purpose by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, the object of this 
amendment is to make service of some kind the basis of appoint- 
ment from civil life. That is the main object of it. Service 
either in the National Guard, or service in the Regular Army, 
or experience at some military school for at least two years, is 
the prerequisite under this amendment for appointment from 
civil life to any person and to all persons. 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr, President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Certainly. 

Mr. DU PONT. May I inquire whether the Senator from 
Maryland is talking about appointments to the Military Acad- 
emy, which is the question under discussion, or appointments to 
the Regular Army? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I am talking about both—appoint- 
ments to the academy after 20 years of age and as line officers 
in the Army. This limits the appointments as line officers in 
the Army to persons who have had experience in the National 
Guard or in the Regular Army or at a military school—the 
latter for two years and the first two for one year—and also 
limits the power of appointment to West Point of persons over 
20 years of age to persons who have had the same experience. 
They must have served either in the Army or in the National 
Guard, or must have been to a military school for two years. 


Under 20 they can be appointed to West Point as they now are; 
but under 20 presumably they have not had an opportunity for 
two years at a military school or to serve in the National Guard 
or to serve in the Army. I propose to leave the power of ap- 
peintment to West Point under 20 as it is, to leave the wide scope 
of appointment open there; but the object of this amendment is, 
as far as reasonable, to make military service, military experi- 
ence, somebody passing on the military character of the man, a 
basis for appointment as a line officer from civil life to the 
United States Army or to the Military Academy for a person 
over 20 years of age. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Maryland. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I desire to offer the following 
amendment: On page 2, line 11, strike out the words “ twenty- 
two“ and substitute therefor the words“ twenty-five.” 

As the section now reads, as amended, the President is au- 
thorized to appoint cadets to the United States Military Academy 
from the enlisted men of the Regular Army or the National Guard 
between the ages of 19 and 22 years. The purpose of my amend- 
ment is to change that period so that he may appoint them be- 
tween the ages of 19 and 25 years. My reason for offering the 
amendment is as follows: 

We have just started out to do something for the National 
Guard and to offer some encouragement to the young men, the 
enlisted men of the Regular Army; and yet it is quite possible 
that on account of the character of the legislation by which we 
desire to do this nobody in the National Guard or in the Regular 
Army, or at least very few of those we desire to benefit, will 
have an opportunity to take advantage of this legislation. The 
legal age of enlisted men in the Regular Army is 21. The legal 
age of enlisted men in the National Guard is 21. This legisla- 
tion provides that in addition a man must serve a year in either 
of the organizations. Therefore if he enlists at the legal age of 
21 and serves a year he is 22, and becomes ineligible to appoint- 
ment under this bill by the very terms of the measure itself. 

Of course it is true that a great many men get into the Regular 
Army before they are 21 and a great many men get into the 
National Guard before they are 21; but no young man under the 
age of 21 living with his parents can, without their consent, 
enter either of these organizations. 

I agree that the age limit should not be increased so far as 
the other classes are concerned. It perhaps would be a good 
thing to decrease the age limit; but certainly in this restricted 
class, where we can not hope to get very many men under the 
most favorable circumstances, it would be cruel to dangle 
this promise before their eyes when practically by our own 
language and in our own legislation we defeat their hope, and 
make it impossible for them to derive the benefits we would all 
like to see them derive from this legislation. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I hope that amendment 
will not be adopted. If a man is admitted to the Naval Academy 
at 25 years of age, and remains there four years, he is getting 
pretty well along in years by the time he has fitted himself for 
the service. I think the limit is broad enongh now. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, quite; too old, if anything. 

Mr. HUGHES. I hope the Senators understand the situation 
here. I asked the chairman of the Military Affairs Committee 
what the average age of enlistment was. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I inquired at the War Department 
since the Senator propounded that question to me, and they 
told me they could not tell just what it was. 

Mr. HUGHES. I have also inquired from the War Depart- 
ment; but there is not the slightest doubt in my mind but that 
the average age of enlistment is over 21. What is the object 
of attempting to send men to the Military Academy at all if 
you are going to frame your legislation so that it can not be 
done? Why not abandon this idle pretense? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I should like to say to 
the Senator that in my own State I have probably a dozen 
applications for appointment to the academy. I can not appoint 
them all; but under this bill the parents of those young men 
would say: “ Here, there is a chance for you to get in there 
now. Enlist for a year, and you will be only 18 or 19 years old 
when you have completed your one year of enlistment, and 
you will have an opportunity then to be appointed.” The very 
purpose of it was to stimulate an interest on the part of young 
men, and to get them to serve a year of enlistment. 

Mr. HUGHES. That is very praiseworthy, of course, but it 
fails to take into account men who have already enlisted with- 
out that stimulus—men who have already been patriotic 
enough or have felt that they had sufficient aptitude for the 
military service to enter that service. 
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Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President 

Mr. HUGHES. I yield to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. DU PONT. I appreciate the interest which the Senator 
from New Jersey takes in the enlisted men of the Army who 
would be benefited by this bill; but at the same time, desirable 
as it is to promote their interests in every proper way, it seems 
to me that if we are to do our duty here we should take some 
account as well of the interests of the Government. 

Mr. HUGHES. Would not the Senator just as soon make his 
speech on this amendment after I have finished? I thought the 
Senator desired to ask me a question. 

Mr. DU PONT. I will be through in one second. The provi- 
sion as to age is designed to prevent the soldiers being too old, 
and for this reason not well adapted to become an officer. A 
civilian is not permitted to enter the Army if he is over 27, and 
this amendment practically sets this maximum aside. 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator is mistaken about that. They 
will enlist a man older than 27, I think. 

Mr. DU PONT. I refer to a civilian appointee, to be examined 
for a commission, ö 

Mr. HUGHES. Oh, yes. 

Mr. DU PONT. He can not be older than 27. That is the 
maximum age. The Senator’s provision would allow a man to 
come in there at 29. 

Mr. HUGHES. Twenty-eight, perhaps, or 29; yes. 

Mr. DU PONT. Twenty-eight or 29. 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes; but we are making an exception. 

Mr. DU PONT. That is not to the interest of the Govern- 
inent, though. 

Mr. HUGHES. I do not know. 

Mr. DU PONT. The interest of the Government is to get 
younger officers, so that when they arrive at responsible posi- 
tions they will not be superannuated. That is the point I want 
to make. 

Mr. HUGHES. Of course, we started out to do something 
abnormal. We started to depart from the ordinary method of 
getting these officers, and if we enter upon this path it seems to 
me we should clear away all obstructions from it. I have no 
particular interest in this matter, but it struck me, upon read- 
ing the terms of the legislation itself, that we are holding out 
the hope of appointment te the Military Academy to a large 
body of young men in this country, and at the same time we are 
saying to them, by the terms of our own legislation, that they 
have no chance. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey a question. 

Mr. HUGHES. Certainly; I yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator says he has made some inquiry 
about this matter. I wish to ask him if it is not a fact that a 
small part of the enlistments are under the age of 21, because 
of the attitude of parents toward enlistment by their sons? 

Mr. HUGHES. Oh, undoubtedly. The legal age is 21; yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I know I have found in my experience, 
where some boy had by misrepresentation gotten upon the list 
and was appointed, that his parents have applied for his dis- 
charge upon the ground that his age had been misrepresented. 
I know it is a fact that there is, or there has been in the 
past—I do not know what the situation will be in the future 
a very decided sentiment among parents against their sons en- 
listing in the Army before they have reached the age of 21. 

Mr. HUGHES. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I had assumed that that had reduced to a 
very small number the enlisted men now who are under 21 
years of age, and who would or could get the benefit of this 
legislation. 

Mr. HUGHES. I have not the figures. I applied to the War 
Department for them. I first asked the chairman of the 
Military Affairs Committee, and he estimated that the average 
enlisted age was about 21. I think he is correct in that, but 
I do not know. I communicated with the War Department, and 
they promised to have the information for me in 10 or 15 
minutes. More than that time has and I have not 
heard from them. They said they would telephone here. 

Everyone is familiar with this situation. Parents come to 
the Representatives and Senators thinking that their boys have 
enlisted and were not 21 and that they were entitled to be dis- 
charged and entitled to be discharged at once. Of course, the 
Government officials threatened them with prosecution for a 
false oath, and the parents, wisely, in my judgment, abandon 
any attempt to get their children out of the service, but it is a 
question whether or not boys enlisted under those circumstances 
to get into the Army could properly take advantage of the pro- 
visions of the bill. : 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning hour having expired 
the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, House 
bill 408, which will be stated. 

The Secuerany. A bill (H. R. 408) to provide for the de- 
velopment of water power, and the use of public lands in re- 
lation thereto, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MYERS. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I can not consent, 
so far as I am concerned, to that direction. This water-power 
bill has been before the Senate for over a week. We have heard 
it fully discussed. I think we ought to be ready to vote upon it. 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator yield to me? The Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs on March 9 directed me to report back 
the Indian appropriation biil. It will be remembered that the 
bill failed last year and the necessity for the passage of the 
Indian appropriation bill is obvious to all Senators, and it is 
urgent. i wish to give notice that as soon as I can get the 
floor, after the Military Academy bill is disposed of, I shall 
move that the Senate take up the Indian appropriation bill. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection to the request 
of the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MYERS. I should like to be heard. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to state the reasons for 
my objection while I have the floor. 

Mr. JAMES. I should like to ask the Senator from Georgia 
if he will not allow us to finish the Military Academy bill. It 
will take only a few moments more. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not want to object to preceed- 
ing to the conclusion of the bill the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN] has in charge. I will vote to take it up, to 
displace the water-power bill, What I am ‘objecting to is keep- 
ing the water-pewer bill as the unfinished business. I think 
it ought not to remain longer the unfinished business. The de- 
bate has been full about it; the issues between the Senntors 
from the Western States on the subject are understood. If 
we are to have a vote upon it, well and good; but I am un- 
willing to see it kept here as the unfinished business with other 
matters coming in and it remaining the unfinished business. So 
I object to the unanimous consent asked. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, before this matter is ruled on 
I should like to be heard, when other Senators are through. 

Mr. ASHURST. I beg pardon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the Chair understand the mat- 
ter. The request for unanimous consent is certainly not de- 
batable for an hour or two. Is there objection to temporurily 
laying aside the unfinished business? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. I wish to make a motion. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, a point of order. A motion is 
not in order until this is disposed of. I make that point of 
order. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the request to temporarily lay 
aside the unfinished business is limited to the bill the Senator 
from Oregon {Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] has charge of, I shall not ob- 
ject ; but if it is generally to be temporarily laid aside, I object. 

Mr. ASHURST. I object. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection. The Chair 

the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. ASHURST. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 10385, being the Indian appropriation 
bill. 


Mr. HUGHES. Pending that motion—— 

Mr. MYERS. I should like to be heard before the Senator 
makes that motion. I want to say that while the water-power 
bill has been technically the unfinished business of the Senate 
for about a week, it has been debated for a part of two after- 
noons—about one-half day all put together. Why has it been 
laid aside the rest of the time? To make room for appropri- 
ation bills and preparedness measures. That is the reason. I 
am anxious to see the water-power bill kept before the Senate 
as continuously as possible; I am anxious to have a vote taken 
on it as soon as possible; and I am anxious to see final action 
by this body; but I realize the higher and more pressing and 
immediate necessity of action on measures and 

on bills. 

It is my understanding that it is at least an unwritten rule, 
if not a written rule, of the Senate that appropriation bills 
have the right of way over other measures. That has been the 
practice at least ever since I have been here. Several times 
appropriation bills have been called up in the last week, and that 
caused delay in the consideration of the water-power bill. Then, 
at the solicitation of many Senators and with the full cognizance 
of the importance of preparedness measures, and knowing the 
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attitude of the President and the administration in regard -to 
them, I have’ consented to lay aside the unfinished business 
several times for preparedness measures. I consider that the 
pill is entitled to consideration which has been before the Senate 
up to 2 o'clock, it being one of the preparedness measures: 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I make a suggestion to the Sena- 
tor? ; 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with pleasure: 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I understood the Senator from Georgia 
would not object to laying the unfinished business aside for the 
purpose of proceeding with the Military Academy bill. 

Mr. MYERS: I understand the same thing. 

The VICA PRESIDENT. There has been an objection—— 

Mr. MYERS. I wish to finish my remarks, if the Chair please: 
As I said, my attitude has been a disposition to have the un- 
finished business temporarily laid aside for appropriation Bills 
and preparedness measures, but otherwise to keep it as con- 
tinuously as I might be able to do before the Senate. I think 
the motion of the Senator from Arizona is ill timed, at least, 
if not unparliamentary. If he wants—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT: Just a moment. By the rules of the 
Senute the question is not debatable. The Chair has been 
granting the Senator from Montana the right, without objection, 
to make a statement, but a motion to take up a bill after 2 
o'clock is not debatable. 

Mr, MYERS. It is not debatable before 2 o'clock. 

Ruck VICE PRESIDENT. No; it is not debatable after 2 
o'clock. 

Mr. MYERS. Rule VIII provides that it is: 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair will read Rule IX. 

9 after the consideration of cases not objected to u 
the pan completed, and not later than 2 Pieris if there s! 
be no s orders for that time, the Calendar: of General Orders shall 
be taken up and proceeded with in its order. 

I-shall not read all of it— 


And in such case the following motions shall be in order at ani time 


rivileged motions, save as against a motion to adjourn, or 
ceed, 825 the consideration. of executive business, or questions of 9 


te rst. A motion to proceed to the consideration of an appropriation or 
revenue bill— 
That is what this is— 


Hach’ of the foregoing motions shall be decided without debate and 
shall have precedence in the order above named and may be submitted: 
asin the nature and with all the rights EADS questions of order. 

Mt. MYERS.. Mr. President, L crave: permission to make a 
statement to the Senater from Arizona if he will withhold: his 
motion. 

Mr. HUGHES: Mr. President 

Mr. MYERS- I decline to yield, and I hold the floor; 

Mr: HUGHES. On this ruling 

Mr. MYERS. Will the Senator permit me a word to the Senn 
tor from Arizona? If the Senator from Arizona will withhold 
nis motion, Iwill ask to have the unfinished business temporarily 
laid uside. Then when the cadet bill is disposed of he can move 
to take up the appropriation bill, if he wishes, and I will not 
oppose it; and we will not in that way displace the unfinished 
business. I now renew my request. 

Mr. ASHURST. Much as I love the Senator from Montana, I 
will not do a thing that will put me in the position in which I 
was placed last year: LI-yielded to this Senator and I yielded to 
that Senator, and I lost my bill. I will not consider: such a 
Proposition. [stand on my motion, as much as I love the Senator 
from Montana, 

Mr. MYERS: It is no love tome: Tou are displaeing the bill 
which the Senator from Oregon has in charge. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is, Will the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration: of House bill 10385; being: the Indian: 
appropriatiom bill? [Putting the question.] The ayes seem to 
have it. 

Mr. MYERS: I ask for a division. 

The VIOE PRESIDENT (after a division). The motion pre- 
vails and the Chair lays before the Senate House bill 10385, 
making appropriations for the current and contingent expenses 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations: 
with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiseal’ 
year ending June 30, 1917. 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask unanimous consent that the bill be laid 
aside for the purpose; and the purpose only, of ‘disposing of the 
Military Academy bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
Mr. MYERS. I understood that the Senator from Arizona 


was not going to yield to anyone under any circumstances: or 
conditions in relation to the Indian appropriation bill. What 
he meant apparently was that he would not yield to me. 


Will rise. 


The VICE. PRESIDENT: Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. NORRIS: I object. 

The VICE. PRESIDENT. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move, notwithstanding the objec- 
tion, that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill 
(S. 4876) to provide for an increase in the number of cadets 
at the United States Military Academy. Mr. President, we 
have been working on this measure about: four days 

The VICE- PRESIDENT. The question is, Will the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 4876? 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the 
amendment of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HUGHES]. 

Mr: WEEKS. Mr. President, I rise to oppose the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New Jersey. Our: first considera- 
tion is not some class of men or what will benefit some particu- 
lar class, but what will be the greatest benefit to the Army 
itself. Anything which raises the age of entrance into the 
Army over and above the present limits, which I think are 
already too high, would be distinctly, in my judgment, harmful 
to the military service. 

When I was a midshipman in the Naval Academy the maxi- 
mum age of entrance to that institution was 18, the minimum 
age was 14, so that graduates could not under any circumstances 
be over 21 when they left the insf&ution: 

The age limit has been inereased at the Naval Academy and 
it has been increased at West Point. T think it has been bad 
judgment to do so, because by raising the age limit a man 
reaches command rank very frequently at a time when he is 
too old to assume the responsibilities which come to him. It 
has been one of our greatest difficulties in the Navy that the 
command rank of commanders and captains has been so high, 
they have: been so many years in suberdinate places, that they 
really have not been competent to assume the: great. respon- 
sibilities which the commanding officer of a man-of-war must 
assume. To some degree that applies in the same way in the 
Army. For a man to reach the position where he is going to 
assume the occupation of his life at the age of 28 or 29 is to 
my mind without any excuse whatever. If he has not reached 
the primary stages of his life occupation by the time he is 23 
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or 24 years old, before he gets into places of responsibility, he 


is going to lose a large part of that initiative which must go to 
make up a successful career. 

I hope, Mr. President, that the amendment of the Senator 
from New Jersey will not be given serious consideration. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER (Mr. Myers in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey. 
[Putting the question.] The Chair is unable to determine it, 
and will put the question again. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us have a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All in favor of the amendment 
[A pause. ] All opposed to the amendment will rise. 
[A pause.] The amendment is carried. 

Mr: CHAMBERLAIN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
There was no quorum present on the vote, and that is the reason 
why I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The: PRESIDING OFFICER. That was not announced by 
the Chair. The Chair announced that the amendment was 
carried. 

Mr: HUGHES. The amendment: was carried. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think the Chair will take notice of 
the fact that not a quorum voted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has observed a prac- 
tice of the kind he: followed. 

Mr: CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to have it entered of record 
that there was not a quorum present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon has 
suggested the absence of a quorum, 

Mr: HUGHES. Mr. President; a parliamentary inquiry. That 
does not affect the adoption of the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the opinion of the Chair it 
does not. The Chair will pass on that when we get to it: The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Colt Hardwick Lea, Tenn. 

Bankhead Cummins Hitchcock Lee, Md. 

ea Gurus 5 eine Lewis 
randegee ngham ughes Lodge 

Catron du Pont —.—— M 

Chamberlain Gallinger Jam Martine, N. J. 

Chilton . Gore 29 — S. Dak. Myers 

1 Gronna Jones Norris: 

Clark, Wyo. Harding Kenyon O’Gorman 
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Oliver Ransdell Smith, Ga. Thomas 
Overman Reed Smith, Md Thompson 
Owen Robinson Smith, 8. C. Underwood 
Page Saulsbury Smoot 

Phelan hafroth Sterling Wadsworth 
Pittman Sheppard Stone arren 
Poindexter Sherman Sutherland Weeks 
Pomerene Simmons Swanson Williams 


Mr. CHILTON. I wish to announce the absence of the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. Kern] on account of official business of 
the Senate. I wish also to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Gorr] is absent on account of illness. I will let this announce- 
ment stand for the day. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee. I wish to announce the unavoidable 
absence of the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] and 
the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. The senior 
Senator from Virginia is paired with the Senator from Maine 
IMr. BurrercH]. The junior Senator from Virginia is paired 
with the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Do I understand that the Chair has 
declared the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HvuaeuEs] was adopted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair ruled that it had 
heen adopted. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to be reconsidered. 

In this connection I wish to state to the Senate just what 
it is. The age limit placed upon the admission into the Acad- 
emy of a cadet under the bill is between the ages of 19 and 22. 
The Senator from New Jersey moves to amend by raising the 
age limit to 25. Mr. President, I do not think the amendment 
cought to have been adopted, and, really, when it was adopted 
there were very few Senators present, and I desire to have the 
vote reconsidered. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, as I recollect it, the Senator 
from Oregon voted against the amendment, and under the ordi- 
nary parliamentary procedure he has not a right to move to 
reconsider the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On that point of order the 
Chair will rule that no record vote—no yea-and-nay vote 
having been taken any Senator can move to reconsider. That 
is the understanding of the Chair of the parliamentary prac- 
tice. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. HUGHES. The motion made by the Senator from Ore- 
gon is debatable, I presume. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so holds. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will state that since the vote was taken I 
have received word from the War Department that scme time 
ago they compiled a list with the idea of getting at the average 
age of first enlistments. They compiled a list of a thousand men, 
and the average age of first enlistments in the Reguler Army, 
as shown by that list, is a little over or a little under, I am not 
certain, 23 years; which fully bears out the statement I made 
to the Senate that I thought the average age of the first enlist- 
ment was over 21 years of age. 

Here we are put in the position of attempting to legislate for 
the benefit of men in the Regular Army and in the National 
Guard and at the same time we are fixing a limit which is two to 
three years below the age prescribed in the very legislation we 
are attempting. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator if his amendment 
applies generally or only to those coming from the National 
Guard and enlisted men. 

Mr. HUGHES. Only to the National Guard and to the Regu- 
lar Army. I um not proposing this legislation. I am not stand- 
ing here as some one who desires to do something for the National 
Guard or to do something for the Regular Army. Other Sena- 
tors originated this legislation. It is abnormal; it is out of the 
usual line; it is a new procedure. Surely if we are going to do 
it, we ought to make it complete and we ought to do it wholly. 
It can not to a great degree affect the average age of the grad- 
uates of either of these institutions. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator from New Jersey per- 
mit me? 

Mr. HUGHES. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator realize that those men 
who go into the academy at 25 graduate at 29 and are all 
the time at a disadvantage from that time on, because before they 
arrive at the higher grades age has provided for their retire- 
ment or they become superannuated. 

Mr. HUGHES. I realize that. 

Mr. WARREN. Whatever may be the Senator’s idea as to 
what the age for the Army cadets is going to be, he should 
remember that with the few we provide for there will be thou- 
sands in the Army who went in at 18 and 19, and who can go 
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States, it is better for the Army that those who go to West 
Point should go early, mature early, and take their place in 
command accordingly. A 

Mr. HUGHES. I realize what the Senator says, but at the 
same time it does not make very much impression upon me for 
the reason that a man who succeeds in graduating at the age of 
29 is a good deal better off than a man who never had any 
chance to graduate at all. A man who gets a commission at 
the age of 29 is better off than a man who never had a chance 
to get a commission at all. By the terms of this enactment we 
are shutting out obviously more than half of the enlisted men 
of the Army and of the National Guard, and I am unable to 
compute how many more than that. We are probably shutting 
ont 80 per cent of the enlisted strength of these two organiza- 

ons. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. HUGHES. I yield. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to ask the Senator if he does 
not think that by keeping the age limit as it is it would encour- 
age n in the Army earlier than otherwise would take 
place? 

Mr. HUGHES. The law provides that a man can not enlist 
in 3 without the consent of his parent or guardian until 

e is 21. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. They do enlist by virtue of the consent of 
the parents at 18, and will it not have a tendency—keeping the 
age limit and haying the inducement to go to a military acad- 
emy—to gain the parents’ consent that they should enter the 
Army at an earlier age? 

Mr. HUGHES. It does not seem as though the Government 
wants them at a much earlier age, unless it changes the regula- 
tions in that direction, but as I have stated so often in the 
course of this discussion, we are here attempting to do some- 
thing for two organizations—the National Guard and the Reg- 
ular Army—and here is a provision shutting out perhaps 80 or 
90 per cent of the members of both those organizations. It is 
true that the men who go to the academy by means of this legis- 
lation, graduating at the age of 29, will be handicapped, so far 
as their position and their rank is concerned, compared with 
men who go through in the regular way, but that is the vice of 
circumstances over which they have no control. We are trying 
to legislate for men who have such a handicap that they had no 
chance in the ordinary course of things to go to the Military 
Academy, men who feel a desire to enter it, men with military 
aptitude who have enlisted in the National Guard or in the Reg- 
ular Army. There is no chance for them as the law now stands, 
We have set about doing something for them. Let us not frame 
the legislation so as to defeat our own purpose. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. HUGHES. Certainly. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I wish to ask the Senator if his amend- 
ment would in any way discourage anyone who wanted to join 
the Army through the National Guard or the standing army 
from going in earlier? 

Mr. HUGHES. It would encourage them. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Of course, it would. 

Mr. HUGHES. It offers this temptation or this inducement 
to a much larger class than would be offered under the legisla- 
tion, as proposed by the chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. ` 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I suggest to the Senator that there are 
many men who join the Army after they attain a certain age 
and their parents do not want them to waste their lives there. 
They may go into the Army after they reach their majority. 
Such men who would take advantage of the provision offered 
by the Senator from. New Jersey. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, as the law stands to-day, 
there is no boy whose parents do not desire him to follow a 
military profession who can go into the Army until he is 21 
years of age. Under the provisions of this proposed act he 
must serve one year. That will make him 22 years of age; 
and under the provisions of the existing act at 22 years of age 
he is automatically disqualified from participating in the bene- 
fits of this legislation. That is all there is to my amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I wish to say again 
that I hope the Senate will reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HvucHEs] was adopted. Figuring that the age of men in the 
enlisted strength of the Army is about 23 years, or n little less, 
as the Senator states, is like figuring the per capita wealth 


in and it is better for the man, it is better for the United 
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of the United States. Figuring on that basis many men who 
have not a dollar in the world would appear to have a good 
deal of money, As a matter of fact, there is a very large num- 
ber of men in the United States Army who are under 20 years 
of age; and the fact ought to be patent when you figure that 
the average age being 23 or under, and the admission to the 
Army being from 18 to 35, the greatest number of the men are 
young, upward of 25 or 26, or somewhere about that age. So 
there are many thousands of men in the Army who could be 
appointed under the provisions of this bill. 

In talking about the effect this. will have upon the enlisted 
strength, Mr; President, we ought not to forget the effect it will 
haye upon the country. When a man gets to be about 29 years 
of age and has just left college he has pretty nearly reached 
middie life, and the Army is therefore deprived of the benefit 
of the service of a commissioned officer from the age of, say, 
24 or 25 until he retires: If this amendment should be adopted 
it would make him graduate from the academy at 29 years of 
age, and. I think that is too old. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Oregon to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Jersey was 
adopted. 

Mr. HUGHES. I call for the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, und the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from New Mexico IMr. Farr], and 
in his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. JONES (when bis name was called). I am paired for 
the day with the junior Senator front Virginia [Mr. Swanson] 
and therefore withhold. my. vote, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Crarxe]. On that account I will withhold 
my vote, 

Mr. WALSH, (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Liprrrr], I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called), I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] to 
the senior Senator from Texas [Mr: Cutserson] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr, CATRON. I am paired with the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Owen], who is absent: I do not know how he would vote 
if present, and I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Bryan] and the senior: Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILIL- 
MAN] has a pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Gorf]. We have transferred our pairs, so that we may both vote. 
I will allow my, vote to stand. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I inquire if the junior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Gronwa] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that he 
has not; 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine, I have a general pair with that Sen- 
ator, which [transfer to the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Broussard] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr, TILLMAN. Under the arrangement just announced by 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNnsenp] I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President; I am requested to announce the 
following pairs: 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BurLEIGH] with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] ; and 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] with the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. KERN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 43, nays 22, as follows: 


YEAS—48, 
Bankhead Gallinger O'Gorman Smith, Md. 
Beckbam . Gore Oliver Smoot 
Brandegee Hardin Overman Sterling 
Chamberlain Hard Page Stone 
— Hitchcock Phelan omas 
Clark, Wyo. Kenyon: Poindexter Townsend 
Coit Lea, Tenn. ell Wadsworth 
Cummins ge Robinson Walsh 
Curtis McLean Saulsbury Warren 
Ditingham ers Shafroth Weeks 
du Pont Newlands Sherman 
NAYS—22, 
Holis Tee, Ma, Shep Underw 
ò 
J a Sg eg 
us . 
James Norris Smith, S. C. 
Johnson, Me. Pomerene Thompson 


NOT VOTING—30, 


Borah Culberson La Follette Shields 

y Fall Lewis mith, Ariz. 
Broussard Fletcher Lippitt Smith, Mich, 
Bryan Gof Martin, Va. Sutherland 
Burleigh Gronna Nelson Swanson 
Catron Johnson, S. Dak. Owen Works 
Chilton Jones Penrose 
Clarke, Ark. Kern Pittman 


So the motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hucues]. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have no desire to discuss. the 
matter now; I have discussed it before. I simply want to re- 
mark that those Senators who were present and heard the de- 
bate having carried this motion, it is now probable that those 
who were absent and did not hear the debate will defeat it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Jersey. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I desire to substitute. the word 
“twenty-four” for the word “twenty-five.” I do not like to 
bore the Senate—at least that portion of the Senate which was 
here—with a repetition of the discussion. I feel certain, how- 
ever, that if the Members of the Senate who have voted on this 
question had heard the discussion the amendment would prob- 
ably have prevailed, and at the risk of trespassing upon the 
patience of those who were here I will say again that the object 
of the amendment is to enable the men whom we seek to bene- 
fit to really benefit by the provisions. of this legislation. I will 
say once more that the legal age of enlistment in the United 
States Army and in the National Guard is 21 years, and that 
under the terms of this bill a man must serve one year before 
he can receive this benefit. That makes him 22 years of age; 
and at 22 years of age, automatically, by the terms of the legis- 
lation, he can not receive an appointment to West Point. 

Further than that, I am not posing here as a friend of the 
Regular Army or as a friend of the National Guard; but the 
provision for the appointment to West Point of enlisted men of 
the Army and of the National Guard has been offered ostensibly 
in the interest of those two organizations, and I am trying to 
perfect it and make it possible for the members of the National 
Guard to benefit by it and to make it possible for the enlisted 
men of the Regular Army also to benefit by it. It is immaterial 
to me what the Senate does with it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HUGHES. Certainly, 

Mr. LODGE. Is not the Senator mistaken about the age 
limit? The age limit at West Point is 22, and at the Naval 
Academy, as I understand, 20. 

Mr. HUGHES. I was speaking about the provision of the 
pending bill which purports to enable us to appoint men from 
the Regular Army to West Point, and which provides that they 
must serve one year in the Army, and yet they can not be ap-- 
pointed to West Point after they are 22. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator stated that the age limit at West 
Point was 21, as I understood. 

Mr: HUGHES. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. LODGE. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 
to say so. 

Mr. HUGHES. At least I did not intend to state that. What 
I attempted to state was that under the legislation which is 
now proposed and is before the Senate for action, and which 
purports to be an attempt to benefit the enlisted men of the 
Regular Army and the members of the National Guard, the 
legal age for enlistment in both bodies being 21 years, and en- 
listed men being required to serve one year, they will be 22 
before they: can become eligible for appointment, but after they 
attain the age of 22 they can not be appointed, under this legis- 
lation, to West Point. It is true that a great many men enlist 
before the age of 22. I do not want 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming and Mr. DU PONT addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator rom New 
Jersey yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. HUGHES. I yield to any Senator who desires to inter- 
rupt me. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I want to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. I do not agree with him entirely in his statement that this 

lece of legislation is intended solely for the benefit of the mem- 
bar of the Army. I think it is intended generally for the benefit 
of the whole country; but I wish to ask him whether this bill, 
as it now stands, with the age limit which the committee has 
fixed, 2 not benefit the National Guard and the Regular 
Army 
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Mr. HUGHES. 
me. 
Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. 


I am afraid not; that is all that is troubling 
Does it not give them more privi- 
Jeges than they have now? 

Mr. HUGHES. I doubt if it does to any great extent. One 
would have to know the ages of the cadets. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. But what benefit of West Point 
have they now? 

Mr. HUGHES. They have none, and they, perhaps, will have 
none after this legislation is enacted. I do not think we should 
stand here pretending to these men that we are giving them a 
benefit and giving them a privilege, when, as a matter of fact, 
perhaps we are giving them nothing of the sort. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Is the Senator able to say how 
many under the age of 21 are now in the Army? 

Mr. HUGHES. I have been unable to obtain that informa- 
tion; but I have learned that the average age on first enlist- 
ment—not the average age of the men who compose these or- 
ganizations, but the average age at first enlistment in the 
Regular Army—is about 23 years. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. But the Senator must know how 
absolutely worthless the average age is in arriving at a conclu- 
sion as to how many are under 21. 

Mr. HUGHES. I do not think it is worthless when it is the 
average age at first enlistment. I am not talking about the 
average age of the men in the Army but the average age of the 
men who present themselves to the officers of the Army to take 
the oath as-enlisted men. 

Mr, CLARK of Wyoming. There might be 10,000 men in the 
Army under the age of 19 and still the average age might be 23. 

Mr. HUGHES. ‘That might be so, and the converse of that 
might also be true. 

Mr. WILLIAMS and Mr. DU PONT addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. HUGHES. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I wish to ask a question of 
the Senator from New Jersey. I desire to ask the Senator 
whether, in his opinion, it is not true that the vast majority 
of young boys who enlist in the Army under the age of 21 be- 
long to the undisciplined and uneducated classes, who, from the 
very nature of the case, from the very reasons which led them 
to enlist, could not pass the entrance examination to the 
academy ? 

Mr. HUGHES. I should say that that was probably true, 
and I should say that the highest type of men that we get 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President 

Mr. HUGHES. I should like to answer the Senator from 
Mississippi, and then I will yield to the Senator from Delaware 
gladly ; 1 do not care to pursue the discussion any further than 
necessary. I say that the highest type of men we get, either 
in the naval or the military service, are men who override the 
objections of their parents, to do which they must wait until 
they are 21 years of age. 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. HUGHES. I will yield as soon as I have finished what I 
have to say in reply to the Senator from Mississippi. The very 
class of men to whom I have just alluded are absolutely pro- 
hibited from getting the benefits of this legislation. Now I yield 
to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President, I wish simply to suggest to 
the Senator from New Jersey that he make the age limit 23 years 
instead of 24. I think that would be logical. The maximum age 
at which appointees from civil life are allowed to enter the 
Army as commissioned officers is 27, it being deemed that that 
is the very oldest age at which it is to the interest of the service 
to allow men to enter as commissioned officers. If the Senator 
makes the limit in his amendment 23 and a cadet should enter 
at that age and spend four years at the Military Academy, he 
would on graduation have reached the maximum age at which 
civilians may now be appointed to commissions in the Army. 
That would coincide and conform with the practice so far as 
civil appointments are concerned, and there would be some 
logic in it. 

Mr. HUGHES. I have no doubt that if we reduced the age 
limit, so that nobody could get into the service from either of 
these organizations, it would be eminently satisfactory to certain 
people. I realize that fully. I should like to have the limit 25; 
I should like to have it 26; but I am willing to take 24. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HUGHES. Certainly. 
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Mr. WEEKS. I think the Senator from New Jersey will recog- 
nize the fact that with the consent of his parents or guardian a 
boy may enlist in the Army or in the militia at an age less 
than 21. 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes. 

Mr. WEEKS. At 18, 19, or 20. 

Mr. HUGHES. I have stated that. 

Mr. WEEKS. So that a very large percentage of those who 
enlist both in the militia and in the Regular Army might be given 
the privilege sought to be given to them. 

Mr. HUGHES. Ido not know how large that percentage is. 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not know, except from my own experience 
in the militia, and that experience leads me to the conclusion 
that almost all first enlistments are under the age of 21. Mr. 
President, that being the case, and this privilege being held out 
to the young men to go to West Point and obtain a commission, 
I ask, Is it possible that a parent would refuse to give consent 
to a boy to enlist in the service before the boy was 21 or 20 or 19? 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, in reply to the Senator from 
Massachusetts I will say that I do not think this legislation is 
going to encourage enlistments to any great extent. The possi- 
bility of a boy getting into the Military Academy by means of 
this legislation is so remote that no parent who had a grain of 
sense would take it into consideration, in my opinion. But there 
is a chance to benefit a lot of men who have already enlisted 
without any hope of reward, without having had the aid of this 
stimulus; men who feel that they have military aptitude; men 
who would like to follow a military career; and they are the 
men we ought to seek to benefit, and they are the only men, in 
my opinion, who will be benefited, aside from the question of the 
general benefit of the country. 

Mr. WARREN, Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to me, 
he said a few moments ago, as I understood, that a great many 
do not want enlisted men in the Army to get into West Point. 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator knows that as well as I do. 

Mr. WARREN. Now, Mr. President, I think that remark was 
hardly called for. The situation is this: The Committee on 
Military Affairs have brought in here a proposition that, so far 
as I know, was never before spoken of by a single Member of 
the Senate outside of the committee. The Military Committee 
looked the matter over very carefully and initialed the move in 
favor of enlisted men. Under the amended bill it provides for 
about 66 a year to be admitted to West Point from the ranks 
of the Army. So if we confine this to 200 members altogether 
from the ranks of the Army, so far as age is concerned, the idea 
that, with 150,000 men or more in the Army, we can not pick out 
66 per year, or 200 altogether, or 66 per year, is simply pre- 
posterous. We know that there are thousands and tens of thou- 
sands who go into the Army at the age of 18 or 19. 

Now, we have to consider, in my judgment, the efficiency of 
the Army. We have to consider to some extent the United States. 
It costs a great deal of money to educate a man at West Point, 
and the United States is entitled to a long service rather than 
a short one. If a man enters the academy at the age which 
is now prescribed, he can complete 40 or more years of active 
service before he reaches the age of 64, which is the retiring 
age in the Army, thereby making a return to the United States 
for its expenditure. Not only that, but he begins his career as 
an officer early enough so that when he arrives at a position 
of importance, such as field officer, he is still young enough 
to possess the initiative which accompanies youth as com- 
pared to the older officer who may not possess the same ini- 
tiative. If you fix the age at 25 or 24, you make another class 
at West Point; you make a class which goes hobbling along 
behind the others, arriving at positions of command at an older 
age, and therefore when they are probably less efficient. So that 
you entail more expense upon the Government and provide for 
less efficient service and you do not get any better officers. The 
idea of 66, or 75 even, a year at West Point from the Army out of 
150,000 or more men is certainly not to be put off on the ground 
that they are all too old and have reached the age limit. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I hope the Senator does not 
desire a categorical answer to that question. I am not going to 
trespass further upon the time of the Senate except to say, what 
has already been said a dozen times in the presence of the Sena- 
tor, that no matter how far behind one of these boys may be, 
he would be a good deal further advanced than if he remained 
an enlisted man in the Army and did not have this opportunity. 
That seems to me so self-evident that it hardly need be stated. 

Now, as I have said, I am no more interested in this matter 
than are other Senators here. I wish, however, to disclaim any 
intention of reflecting upon any member of the committee or 
commenting upon any member of the committee in anything that 
I have said here. I said that there are certain people who would 
like to limit this bill so that no enlisted man, either of the Army 
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or of the National Guard, could be admitted to the Military Acad- | which they will have that chance after they have served for 


emy. I believe that to be true; I believe the members of the 
Committee on Military Affairs believe it to be true. 
referring, however, to them. I ask for a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment. 

Mr. HUGHES. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair for the day with the junior Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Swanson], and therefore withhold my vote. I will let 
this announcement stand on any other votes for the day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I again 
announce my pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
CLARKE], which I transfer to the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. OLIVER], and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). Under the ar- 
rangement hitherto made with the Senator from Michigan, I 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE] to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Cutserson], I vote 
“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CATRON. I inquire whether the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. CATRON. I transfer my pair with him to the senior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. SmirH] and will vote. I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Liverrr]. I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] and will vote. I vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. CHILTON. I announce my. pair with the senior Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Farr]. In his absence I withhold my 
yote. I also wish to announce the absence of the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Kegn] on official business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Bunt kick] with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN]; and 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] with the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. KERN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 37, as follows: 


YEAS—28. 
Ashurst Lee, Md Overman Smith, S. C. 
Hollis Lewis Reed Thomas 
Hughes McCumber Shaircth Thompson 
Husting Martine, N. J Sheppard Tillman 
James yers Shields Underwood 
Johnson, Me. Norris Simmons Vardaman 
ne O'Gorman Smith, Ga. Wiliams 
NAYS—37, 
Beckham du Pont McLean : 5 
Brandegee Gallinger Newlands Sutherland 
Catron Gore Page Townsend 
Chamberlain Gronna Phelan Wadsworth 
—.— 9 Harding Ransdell Walsh 
Ciark, Wyo. Hardwick Robinson Warren 
Colt Hitchcock Saulsbury Weeks 
Cummins Kenyon erman 
Curtis Lea, Tenn. Smith, Md. 
Dillingham Lodge Smoot 
NOT VOTING—30. 
Bankhead Culberson Lippitt Pomerene 
Borah Martin, Va Smith, Ariz. 
Brady Fletcher Nelson Smith, Mich, 
Broussard Gof Oliver Stone 
Bryan Johnson, S. Dak. Owen Swanson 
Burleigh Jones Penrose Works 
Chilton Kern ittman 
Clarke, Ark. La Follette Poindexter 


So Mr. HuGuHes’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I move that, in line 11, on 
page 2 of the bill, the word “ twenty-two” be stricken out and 
the word “twenty-three ” inserted in lieu thereof. 

I appreciate the point made by the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. HucHEs], that the young man who is prevented by his 
parents or guardian from entering the service until he is 21 
years of age would have no chance under this bill, he being 
required to serve for a period of one year either in the National 
Guard or in the Regular Army before he is eligible for ap- 
pointment. I think that class of young men should be given a 
chance; and under this amendment there will be one year in 
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I was not 


a period of one year. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South Dakota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading and 
read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the bill 
pass? 

Mr, VARDAMAN. 
sage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CATRON (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] to the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Surra], I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement of my pair as on the former ballot and 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Again 
announcing my pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. CLARKE], which I transfer to the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Ortver], I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I inquire whether 
the rai Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCuamer] has 
voted 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. THOMAS, I have a pair with that Senator, and I there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). The same ar- 
rangement being made between the Senator from Michigan and 
myself, whereby we transfer our pairs and let the pairs stand 
against each other, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I make the same 
announcement and transfer as on the previous vote and vote 
4 yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement that I made upon the previous roll call, I 
vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES. I announce my pair with the junior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. If I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GRONNA. I inquire whether the senior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. JoHNson] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have a pair with that Senator, and there- 
fore withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I should 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. CHILTON. I transfer the pair I have heretofore an- 
nounced to the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jon xs Ox] and 
will vote. I vote “yea.” I also desire to announce the absence 
of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern] and the fact that he 
is paired with the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON]. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BurrergH] with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 59, nays 2, as follows: 


I call for the yeas and nays on the pas- 


YEAS—59, 
Ashurst Gore Newlands Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Hardin O'Gorman Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Ha ick Overman Smith, S. C 
Broussard Hitchcock . moot 
Catron ollis Poindexter Sterlin; 
Chamberlain Hughes Pomerene Sutherland 
Chilton usting Ransdell Thompson 
Gisop James Reed Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. Kenyon Robinson Townsend 
Colt e Saulsbury Underwood 
Lea, Tenn Shafroth Wadsworth 
Curtis Md. Sheppard Walsh 
Dillingham Lewis Sherman Warren 
du Pont Shields Williams 
Gallinger Myers Simmons 
NAYS—2. 
Norris Vardaman 
NOT VOTING—34, 

Bankhead Clarke, Ark, Gronna La Follette 
Borah Culberson Johnson, Me. Lippitt 
Brady 1 Johnson, 8. Dak. M ber 

ryan Fletcher ones McLean 
Burleigh Kern Martin, Va. 
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Martine. N. J. Penrose Smith, Mich, Weeks 
Nelson Phelan Stone Works 
Oliver Pittman Swanson 

wen Smith, Ariz. Thomas 


So the bill passed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I desire to make a 
statement te the Senate on a matter about which I have been 
asked a good many times. 

The Army reorganization bill has been reported from the 
Senate committee to the Senate and is now on the calendar. 
If we could have gotten the right of way on Monday, it had 
been the purpose of our committee to attempt to bring it up 
for consideration at that time. It has been postponed until this 
time, however, and the House bill, we understand, will prob- 
ably pass to-night and reach the Senate to-morrow morning. 

Our committee therefore thought it advisable, after con- 
ference about the matter, to take up the House bill in com- 
mittee, and not undertake to dispose of the Senate bill without 
having the House bill before the Senate at the same time. So 
we will not be able to take up the subject until the House bill 
has been considered by the committee. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. ASHURST. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the Indian appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 10385) 
making appropriations for the current and contingent expenses 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations 
with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Indian Affairs with amendments, 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask that the formal reading of the bill be 
dispensed with, and that the bill be rend for committee amend- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there any objection to the 
request? There being none, it is so ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, do I understand that the 
bill is being read now for amendments? For what purpose is 
the bill being read now? 7 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For committee amendments. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, 
in the item of appropriation for the construction, repair, and 
maintenance of ditches, reservoirs, and dams, purchase and use 
of irrigation tools and appliances, water rights, ditches, lands 
necessary for canals, and so forth, on page 3, line 4, after the 
date “1914” to insert “ and to remain available until expended,” 
so as to read: 

For the construction, repair, and maintenance of ditches, reservoirs, 
and dams, purchase and use of frrigation tools and appliances, water 
rights, ditches, lands necessary for canals, pipe Hnes, and reservoirs for 
indian reservations and allotments, and for drainage and protection of 
irrigable lands from damage by floods, or loss of water rights, includ 
expenses of necessary surveys and investigations to determine the feasi- 
bility and estimated cost of new projects and power and reservoir sites 
on Indian reservations in accordance with the provisions of section 13 
of the act of June 25, 1910, $235,000, reimbursable as provided in the 
act of August 1, 1914, and to remain available until expended. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator in charge 
of the bill why that committee amendment was made? I know 
what the object is, but I would like to know the reasons why it 
was done, 

Mr. ASHURST. The reason, as given, was that it would ob- 
viate the necessity for reappropriation of that amount.. That 
amount being necessary, if at the end of the fiscal year there 
should be an unexpended balance, the committee is of the opinion 
that that would preclude the necessity of a reappropriation of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true, it would preclude that; but I 
rather think that is a bad policy to follow, unless it is an emer- 
gency matter and unless the amount appropriated is to be ex- 
pended during the year. 

Mr. ASHURST. If the Senator will pardon me, if I remember 
the statements of the commissioner correctly, this was in the 
nature of an emergency appropriation. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would not be much of an emergency appro- 
priation if it was going to be extended beyond the 30th of June, 
1917. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, the explanation that was given 
was that after beginning the work the season might be ended 
before its completion. By being able to continue the work in 
the spring without being prevented from doing so by the close 
of the fiscal year they could continue to a completion without 
having to reorganize their forces of workmen or storing their 
tools and supplies. 

Mr. SMOOT. There may be wisdom in the amendment; but 
83 8 
to follow. 

Mr. LANE. I think the Senator is quite right, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in page 4, line 2, after the word 
e e to strike out “$350,000” and insert “$400,000,” so 
as to read: 


For the relief and care of destitute Indians not otherwise provided 
for, and for the prevention and treatment of tuberculosis, trachoma, 
smallpox, and other contagious and infectious diseases, including trans- 
portation of patients to and from hospitals and sanatoria, 000 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 9, after the word 
purpose,“ to insert “ : And provided further, That hereafter 
physicians regularly employed in the Indian Service may, in 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, be allowed in 
addition to annual leave educational leave not to exceed 15 
days per calendar year, such leave to be cumulative for two 
years for post-graduate work.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHarrorH in the chair). 
If there is no objection, the amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, there is objection. I wish 
to inquire of the chairman of the committee how the physicians 
are employed in the Indian Service? Are they employed under 
civil service, or do they have to pass an examination? 

Mr. ASHURST. They are employed under the direction of 
the civil service, 

Mr. GALLINGER. They pass an examination? 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator think that the physi- 
cians who are being employed in the Indian Service need to be 
educated after they get there? 

Mr. ASHURST. No; the thought in the mind of the com- 
mittee was, and it was suggested to the committee by the de- 
pertment, that there should be a post-graduate course, that 
physicians in attending a post-graduate course would be able 
to keep in touch with new discoveries in medical science, and 
it would be a very good thing. It is known that the most 
eminent physicians of the day do not hesitate to acquire knowl- 
edge through a post-graduate course. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly not; but does the Senator think 
it is more important that physicians in the Indian Service 
should be granted leave to qualify themselves than physicians 
in the Army and Navy? : 

Mr. ASHURST. No; I do not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No such leave is granted to those physi- 
cians. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is true. 

Mr. LANE. Will the Senator permit me? I think physicians 
on isolated reservations, where they do not come in contact with 
other physicians to exchange experiences, should be allowed to 
go once a year to brush up. The Senator himself knows that 
there are changes in methods, and quite frequently new discov- 
eries in medieine and surgery are made, and therefore this is 
necessary. h 

Mr. GALLINGER. Most of these physicians are in the bounds 
of civilization. 

Mr. LANE. A great many of them are not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. A few of them. 

Mr. LANE. Quite a number of them are isolated on the 
Pacific coast and in New Mexico and Arizona. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will inquire further what is the annual 
leave for these physicians? 

Mr. ASHURST. One month. This simply gives them a month 
and a half. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If they have to brush up, does not the 
Senator think that a month would be sufficient? 

Mr. President, I hope the Senator will agree to have the pro- 
viso stricken out. It is extraordinary, and I see no reason 
whatever for it. 

Mr. ASHURST. The view of the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire, of course, has great weight with me, but he 
must not forget that these physicians, to begin with, are under- 
paid, in my judgment, and, secondly, they go into isoiated por- 
tions of our country. 

Mr. GALLINGER. A few of them do. 

Mr. ASHURST. A vast majority of them do; and, as the 
Senator from Oregon has well said, they frequently do not have 
an opportunity to consult other physicians for six, seven, or 
eight months at a time. 

Mr. GALLINGER. They can take medical journals. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is true. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And get books. 

Mr. ASHURST. If the Senator will pardon me, the view of 
the committee was that the health of the Indians should be con- 
sidered above all things. What is the use to educate the Indian 
unless we take every precaution possible to preserve his health? 
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Disease among the Indians has been increasing at an alarming 
rate, and the committee took every possible precaution it could 
to see to it that every means possible to take care of the health 
of Indians should be used. That accounts for this provision. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I suggest to the Senator that the health 
of the Indians and the life of the Indians is no more important 
than the health of our soldiers and sailors. 

Mr. ASHURST. I cheerfully grant that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We do not educate the physicians at 
the expense of the Government who go into the Army and 
Navy after they get there. ; 

Mr. ASHURST. Our committee have no jurisdiction over 
that question regarding the Army or the Navy, and I would not 
eyen by inference allow it to be understood that I thought the 
health of the Indians is more important than the health of 
soldiers or sailors, but it is equally important. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I make a point of order against the 
proviso, that it is general legislation on an appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is in re- 
lation to the first proviso? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Beginning with the words “and pro- 
vided further,” commencing in line 9, and ending at line 1 
with the word “ work.“ It is general legislation. It provides 
that hereafter certain things shall be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona desire to be heard on the point of order as to why it 
should not be sustained? 

Mr. ASHURST. No; I do not. I am bound to confess that 
it is general legislation. I want to be fair enough to do that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sus- 
tained. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 14, after the word 
“each,” to insert: 


And provided further, That the proviso in the act of A t 1, 1914 
(38 Stat. L., p. 584), which limits the cost of erection an Ley as 
of hospitals authorized therein to $15,000 each, is hereby amended so 


as to approve the expenditure of additional sums for the purposes 
named not exceeding $2,500 in any one case: Provided, That the total 
expenditures for erection and equipment of said hospitals shall not ex- 
ceed $100,000, the aggregate amount authorized for that purpose by 
the act in question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand that the act of August 1, 1914, 
appropriated $100,000 for the building and equipment of hos- 
vitals, and limiting the expenditure for any one hospital to 
$15,000. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. And conditions have happened, I suppose, 
where one or more hospitals are intended to be built or are 
being built will cost more than $15,000. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the limit is to be, under this provision, 
$17,500? 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, in the same paragraph, in the proviso 
on page 4, beginning with line 2, it is provided that “not to 
exceed $90,000 of said amount ”—that is, the $400,000 appro- 
priated—“ may be expeuded in the construction and equip- 
ment of new hospitals at a unit cost of not exceeding $15,000.” 
If $15,000 was too small an amount for a unit expenditure in 
1914, it certainly seems to me that it must be too small an 
amount now. 

Mr. ASHURST. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
that. 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. If $17,500 is necessury in one case then 
“ $15,000 ” should be changed to “$17,500” in line 5, page 4. 

Mr. ASHURST. I hope that amendment will be made. I 
move, on line 5, page 4, to strike out “$15,000,” where it oc- 
curs, and to insert in lieu “ $17,500.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment to strike out the figures “$15,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ $17,500,” in line 5, on page 4. 

The amendment was agreed fo. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
tunendment of the committee to insert the matter beginning on 
line 14, page 4. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, in line 24, after the 
words “appropriation of,” to strike out “ $350,000" and insert 
* $400,000,” so as to read: 

That out of the appropriation of $400,000 herein authorized, there 
shall be available for the maintenance of the sanatoria and hospitals 
hereinafter named, and for incidental and all other expenses for their 


proper conduct and management, including pay of employees, repairs, 
equipment, and improvements, not to exceed the following amounts. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The reading of the bill was continued to line 6, on page 5. 


The Senator is entirely correct about that. 
I wanted to call the Senator's attention to 


* 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to call the Senator's attention to the 
omission of the dollar sign following the word “ Nevada.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That will be changed by the 
clerks at the desk without any action by the Senate. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 8, after the words 
“ Choctaw and Chickasaw Hospital, Oklahoma, $20,000,” to in- 
sert “to be immediately available.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will inquire of the chairman of the com- 
mittee what the emergency is that requires this one appropria- 
tion to be made immediately available? Why differentiate, in 
other words, between that particular hospital and the others? 

Mr. ASHURST. If the Senator will pardon me just a mo- 
ment, I will refer to the Senate committee hearings. The show- 
ing before the committee was to the effect that this was neces- 
sary owing to the unfinished condition of the hospital and, 
further, that there is an immediate need for this hospital for 
the Chickasaws and Choctaws. > 

Mr. GALLINGER. Are the other hospitals completed and 
this hospital not completed? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not for the completion of the hospital; it 
is for maintenance, 

Mr. ASHURST. For maintenance. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Yes; for maintenance. 

Mr. SMOOT. It seems to me that making this appropriation 
immediately available can only be justified, if justified at all, 
from the fact that they have spent all their appropriation of last 
year and now want the appropriation made to cover the expendi- 
tures for this fiscal year as well as the expenses for the coming 
year. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
deficit next year. 

Mr. SMOOT. More than likely, because there certainly is this 
year. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let it be stricken out. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think that is right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 23, after the word 
“therewith,” to insert “and for tuition of Indian children in 
public schools“; on page 6, line 1, before the word “ blind,” to 
strike ont “and” and insert “or”; and, in line 2, after the 
word “children,” to strike out “ Provided further, That not 
more thun $100,000 of the amount herein appropriated inay be 
expended for the tuition of Indian children enrolled in the pub- 
lic schools,” so as to make the clause read: 

For support of Indian day and industrial schools not otherwise pro- 
vided fcr, for other educational and industrial purposes in connection 
therewith, and for tuition of Indian children in public schools, 
$1,550,000: Provided, That not to exceed $40,000 of this amount may 
be used for the support and education of deaf and dumb or blind In- 
dian children: Provided further, That no part of this appropriation, or 
any other appropriation provided for herein, except 3 
made pursuant to treaties, shall be used to educate children of less 
than one-fourth Indian blood whose parents are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they live and where there are adequate 
free school facilities provided and the facilities of the Indian schools are 
needed for pupils of more than one-fourth Indian blood: And provided 


further, That no part of this Speen ation shall be used for the sup- 
ps 15 Indian day and industrial schools where specific appropriation 
made. y . 


And as a result there will probably be a 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading was continued to line 18, on page 7, the last 
paragraph read being as follows: 

For collection and transportation of pupils to and from Indian and 
public schools, and “or placing school 2 s, with the consent of their 
parents, under the care and control of white families qualified to give 
them moral, industrial, and educational training, $72,000: Provided, 
That not exceeding $5,000 of this sum may be used for obtaining re- 
munerative employment for Indian youths and, when necessary, for 
payment of transportation and other expenses to their places of em- 

loyment. The provisions of this section shall also apply to native 
ndian pupils of school age under 21 years of age brought from Alaska. 

Mr. SMOOT. At the time this provision was first made in the 
Indian appropriation bill the question was discussed at some 
length. I want to ask the chairman of the committee what the 
result has been since the appropriation of this amount of money 
for obtaining employment for Indian youth. Is there any report 
showing what has been done under the past appropriation? 

Mr. ASHURST. I can not give the Senator any official report, 
but I can give him a statement of my own information. About 
5,000 Indians per year leave their tribal relations and assume 
the duties and burdens of American citizens. In every instance, 
I am advised, where it is possible or practicable to employ an 
Indian he is given preference in hearly all the positions in the 
Indian Service, and where the salary is under $800 an Indian is 
employed, I will say as a general proposition they are very 
largely employed, so far as it is practicable to do so. I have no 
detailed figures at hand to give the Senator. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I understood the original idea was not only to 
secure employment for the Indian youth in the Indian Service, 
but it was to go further and secure them employment outside 
the same as artisans and other classes of people. It goes so 
far as to provide for transportation expenses, and so forth. I 
wonder, now that this appropriation has been made for a number 
of years past, what results, if any, have been obtained from the 
appropriation in securing employment for Indian youth who have 
been educated outside of the Indian Service in communities 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I gladly yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. The graduates from nonreservation schools 
are furnished, wherever possible, employment, and the employ- 
ment of the Indians attending the Carlisle School and the Haskell 
School has been very successful. ‘They have been employed by 
farmers in that section of the country and some of them have 
been educated as blacksmiths and bakers and in other trades. 
They have been helped in securing employment. I understand 
from the commissioner that this is a very helpful provision, and 
I think it is money well expended. 

Mr. SMOOT, I was very much in favor of the provision when 
it was first proposed in an Indian appropriation bill, and being 
interested in it at the time, I simply wanted to find out what 
the result had been. 

Mr. CURTIS. I can not give the Senator the number, but I 
know of my own personal knowledge that a large number of 
students of nonreservation schools are being employed on farms 
and in private houses, and I know of some bakers and black- 
smiths who have secured employment. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 18, to in- 
sert: 

All moneys appropriated herein for school purposes among the In- 
dians may expended, without restriction as to per capita expendi- 
sue a the annual support and education of any one pupil in any 
sc. . 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I should like to ask the chairman of 
the committee what that means? It is very peculiarly phrased. 

Mr. ASHURST. The language was furnished to the com- 
mittee by the department. Prior to 1911 there was a law 
which limited the expenditure for pupils at reservation board- 
ing schools to $167 per capita. The increased cost of living 
during the last few years has made it entirely impracticable 
to reduce the cost per capita to that amount. I read from page 
26 of the Senate committee hearings: 


Senator Curtis. Does that not d d upon the number of pils 
zon bavet It does not cost you that much in the larger A Aa 
oes it 


Mr. Merrrr, No, sir; conditions vary in different schools. We are 
now able to keep the cost down in some of these la reservation 
schools to $167, but where we have a small enrollment, and in some 
of the smaller boarding schools, it naturally costs a good deal more to 
keep the children in those schools. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will not trouble the Senator to read 
further, as far as I am concerned. I understand now what the 
purpose of it is. It is to remove the restriction which limits 
the per capita expenditure to $167 per year. It that right? 

Mr. ASHURST. ‘That is true. The trouble with it is—— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The trouble is the language does not 
accomplish that. It reads: 


All moneys appropriated herein for school purposes among the In- 
dians may be expended— 


Then follows the parenthetical clause— 


without restriction as to per capita diture— 
for the annnal support of any one in any school. 

Literally, therefore, it means that all moneys appropriated 
herein for school purposes may be expended for the annual 
support and education of any Indian pupil in any one school; 

Mr. THOMAS. ‘That is precisely what I rose to call atten- 
tion to. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator does not want to accom- 
plish that I know. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am not as familiar with the resources of 
the English language as my friend the Senator from Utah, but 
I can see there is a defect in the provision and I cheerfully 
consent to any amendment that will effectuate the purpose. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I suggest to the Senator to eliminate 
the last phrase “for the annual support and education of any 
one pupil in any school” so that it will be without restriction. 

Mr. ASHURST. Permit me to say that it is not a continuing 
provision. It is necessary to include it in every bill and I 
think it has been in every bill. I think the language may be 
improved, however, and it ought to be improved. 


Mr. THOMAS. It is not an apt expression as it now stands. 

Mr. SMOOT. It may have been in the last appropriation bill 
but I doubt very much whether it has been in all the past bills. 
Is the language in the last appropriation bill the same as this? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. Meritt says on page 59 of the House 
pamine hearings in answer to a question propounded by the 
chairman: 


Yes, sir; that has been in the Indian bill for a number of years, but 
you will notice that it is not continuing legislation. 


Of course he does not say this identical language has been 
in the former bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. The amendment suggested by the Senator 
from Utah covers the point. The only object was to remove the 
limitation on expenditures. There is a question whether or not 
it is wise to do so. I think Senators should be informed that 
at one school it is costing $319 a student and at another over 
$270. I have taken the position on the committee that where it 
costs as much as that it would be best to abolish the Indian 
school and send the children to publie schools and pay the 
tuition. The assistant commissioner advised the committee that 
it is impossible now at the smaller schools to educate the chil- 
dren on $167 per capita. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to ask the Senator if he will not allow 
this amendment to go over? Then we can look into it further. 

Mr. ASHURST. I have no objection at all. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator will permit me, I venture to 
suggest that it might be a good way to reach the criticism of 
the Senator from Utah by merely providing for the repeal of 
the statute which contains the restriction. That would be much 
better than legislation designed to avoid and set aside for the 
purposes of the bill a restriction which was enacted as a piece 
of general legislation. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the law as it was enacted not only covers 
this appropriation but other appropriations in the Indian appro- 
priation bill, and the restrictions on other appropriations are 
necessary. 

Mr. ASHURST. If the Senator will pardon me 

Mr. THOMAS. I understood the explanation given to be 
that the statute restricting the expenditure for school purposes 
to $167 per capita was found by experience to be too small, and 
it was the purpose of this proviso to do away with the difficulty 
in consequence of that fact. Of course my suggestion had ref- 
erence only to that provision of the statute which imposes the 
restriction. I think it would be much better to set it aside by 
appropriate language than to provide, without any reference to 
it whatever, that this money can be expended practically with 
no limitation per capita upon the amount of expenditure. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator the idea is to re- 
strict it only to this particular appropriation, P 
‘ Ye THOMAS, ‘The Senator means the appropriations in this 

il 

Mr. SMOOT. No; this particular appropriation. 
other appropriations in the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. If that be so, then certainly the phraseolog: 
should be amended. 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator there. 

Mr. THOMAS. The language is not, of course, appropriate 
here for that purpose. 

Mr. ASHURST. If the Senator will pardon me, I am not 
seeking to defend the chastity of the particular language em- 
ployed. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understand that precisely. 

Mr. ASHURST. Although in defense of the committee I 
ought to say that I have adverted to the bill passed in 1900 
and the one before that. I read from the act approved August 
1, 1914: 


There are 


All moneys appropriated herein for school purposes among the 
Indians may be expended, without restriction as to per capita expendi- 
5 e aor the annual support and education of any one pupil in any 
school. 


The commissioner has simply adopted the identical language 
which was in a prior law and which had been in Indian appro- 
priation bills since 1911. A construction having been put on 
the language by the department, I presume for that reason 
this language was adopted. 

Mr. THOMAS. I presume so; and that it is a good reason 
for it. 

Mr. ASHURST. I agree to the language of the amendment, 
so far as I can accept it. 
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Mr. THOMAS. The language is, to my mind, remarkable 
for the accomplishment of the avowed purpose that is to be 
subserved by it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah to strike out all after the word 
“expenditure,” on page 7, line 1, down to and including the 
end of the sentence in line 21. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I hope that language will not 
be stricken out. I ask that the amendment go over. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. ‘The Senator from North Dakota cer- 
tainly does not want to agree to the language in that provision, 
because, literally interpreted, it means that all moneys appro- 
priated under this bill may be expended for the annual sup- 
port of any one pupil. That is nonsense; nobody wants that. 
What you want to do is to remove the restriction upon the per 
capita expenditure. 

Mr. GRONNA. That is correct. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The criticism I make is that the 
language does not accomplish that. It ought to read: 


All paret, appropriated herein for school purposes among the 
3 may be expended without restriction as to per capita Crai- 


8 a period after the word “expenditure” and eliminate 
the remainder of the paragraph; omit the comma after the 
yon: “ expended,” and then you have expressed what you want 


Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. ASHURST. Speaking only for myself, I will say that it 
seems to me that that amendment would fully meet the situa- 
tion and obviate the difficulty. I hope it will be agreed to. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the chairman of the committee is satisfied 
that it does so, I shall make no objection. Of course, all the 
committee intended to do was to remove the restriction. There 
are schools where it is necessary to expend more than $167 
per capita. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is true. 

Mr. GRONNA. It is necessary to increase that expenditure 
at some schools on account of the heavy overhead charges; 
that is all; and that was the intention of the committee. 

Mr. ASHURST. I think the suggestion made by the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] and also the suggestion made by 
the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] fully covers the 
case, namely, to strike out all after the word “ expenditure,” 
in line 21. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have no objection to that, if it is agreeable 
to the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHĖRLAND] to strike out 
all after the word “ expenditure,” in line 21, page 7, down to 
and including the word “ school,” in line 22, on the same page. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is now upon 
agreeing to the amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
was, on page 8, line 14, after the word “ Indians,” to strike out 
“$425,000” and insert $500,000,” so as to read: 

For the oses H 
e UINE EAA N — Eana ia ge biper 
of forests ; for the 8 of suitable p persons as matrons to teach 
Indian women and and other household duties, for 
necessary traveling expenses e 208 such matrons; and for furnishing 
necessary equipments and ror cere and renting quars for them where 


for the cona of ts dian school or 
agency farms designed to test ties of soll and climate in the 


cultivation of trees, grains, vegetabl 9 and fruits, and for the 
employment of practical farmers an ockmen, in addition to the 
agency and school farmers now employed; for ne aveling ex- 
penses. of such farmers and stoc and for necessary 
equipment and s nne for them; and I for su tending and directing 
farming and stock raising among Indians, „000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 8, line 16, after the word 
“ Wisconsin,” to insert: 


ment of any totes or expert farmer whose 2 an 
25 month, unless he 


he 2 a farmer of actual e lence and q © instruct others in 
the art of practical agricul : And provided f t this po 
vision s not apply to em oyees now in the Indian Service: 


1 And 
provided further, t it shall not apply to Indians employed or to be 


employed as farmers. 


Mr. THOMAS. I should like to inquire of the Senator having 
the bill in charge from whom this “ certificate of competency ” 


is to be obtained? What is the authority to issue it? As the 
amendment now stands, a certificate signed by anyone, whether 
competent or otherwise, would seem to comply with the require- 
ment of the amendment. 

Mr. ASHURST. There is an obvious hiatus there. The inten- 
tion of the committee was to insert the words, “ certificate signed 
by the president of the university of the State, or an adjoining 
State, in which he seeks the employment,” or, perhaps, it should 
be the president of the agricultural college. 

Mr. THOMAS. I was going to suggest that it should be “ agri- 
cultural college ” to be appropriate. 

Mr. ASHURST. It should be “agricultural college.” That 
language has been left out of the print of the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, after this matter is acted 
upon I wish to ask a question. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment to 
the amendment. 

Mr. STERLING. May we hear the amendment now stated, 
Mr. President? I supposed that the Senator from Arizona had 
the amendment at hand. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will read it in just a moment, if the Sena- 
tor will permit me. I move, after the words “ practical agricul- 
ture,” in line 24, to insert: 

Such certificate to be certified and issued to him by the president of 
the State agricultural college or university of the State in which M 
services are to be rendered or e es ent of the State agricultural 
college or university of an adjo 

I ask that that amendment be inserted merely to perfect the 
pending amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Arizona will be stated. 

The Secretary. After the words “ practical agriculture,” in 
line 24, page 8, it is proposed to insert: 

Such certificate to be certified and issued to him by the gerry of 
the State agricultural college or 3 of the State in which a 
services are to be rendered or Ag 8 ent of the State agricultural 
college or university of an adio eine 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. eee ee 7 one objection I should 
have to the amendment suggested by the chairman of the com- 
mittee is that I do not see how the president of a State uni- 
versity would be qualified necessarily to give such a certificate 
as that. There would be some reason in the president of a 
State agricultural college giving such a certificate, but for the 
president of the State university to give such a certificate, it 
seems to me, might be a meaningless thing. 

Mr, THOMAS. If the Senator will permit me, I think that 
what the committee had in mind was to use the word “ uni- 
versity ” where that is the designation of the agricultural insti- 
tution of the State. The amendment might be improved, there- 
fore, by providing that the certificate shall issue from the presi- 
dent of the State agricultural college or State agricultural uni- 
versity. I do not know of any State where the agricultural 
college is so designated, but it occurred to me that that might 
have been the purpose the committee had in view. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I assume that what is intended 
is that in those States in which the institutions are consolidated 
the certification shall be made by the president of the university. 

Mr. STERLING. I would so take it, I will say to the Senator 
from Montana, from the reading of the proposed amendment. I 
can not see how the president of the State university, unless 
that institution includes the State agricultural college, would 
be qualified to give such a certificate. 

Mr. WALSH. I should assume that in those States in which 
the institutions are separate, the president of the university 
would decline to act, and would say to the applicant that he 
must make his application to the president of the agricultural 
college. Take the State of Wisconsin, for instance, The school 
of agriculture and mechanic arts is a school of the university, 
and there is no president of any agricultural college. 

Mr. STERLING. Then, why might not the difficulty be en- 
tirely obviated and the intention be made plain by saying that 
the president or the dean of the State agricultural college—in 
Wisconsin, for example, there is an agricultural college, but 
it is under the supervision of the dean—let it be the president 
or the dean of the State agricultural college. 

Mr. WALSH. I think that suggestion is a good one. 

Mr. STERLING. Leaving out the word “ university.” 

Mr. GRONNA. There is a misprint here. The amendment 
is not printed in the way suggested, and I therefore ask that 


it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the amendment 
going over? 

Mr. GALLINGHER. Mr. President, before the amendment 


goes over, I want to interrogate the Senator in charge of the 
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bill as to the phraseology of the amendment. It is somewhat 
involved. In line 24 it is provided that this provision shall 
not apply to employees now in the Indian Service, nor shall it 
apply to Indian employees to be employed as farmers. -The 
amendment reads: 

No money appropriated herein shall be expended on or after January 
1, 1917. for the employment of any farmer or expert farmer whose 
salary shall be in excess of $50 per month. 7 

Then it exempts all those in the service, so that this can only 
apply, as I read it, to farmers who are to be employed hereafter 
and who are not now in the service. Manifestly, they have not 
any salary, and I would suggest to the Senator that the lan- 
guage would be better, as I look at it, if the words “ whose 
salary shall be in excess of $50 per month” were changed so as 
to read “at a salary in excess of $50 a month.” The salary 
will be established when they are employed. 

Mr. ASHURST. I accept the suggestion, and I trust the 
amendment will be amended in that way. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then I suggest to the Senator, in line 
22, on page 8, where it reads “a certificate of competency cer- 
tifying,” that the word “showing” would be better than the 
word “ certifying,” so that it would read: 


A certificate of competency showing that he is a farmer. 


Mr. ASHURST. There is no objection to that, and I hope 
the amendment will be amended to that extent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then, I do not quite understand why an 
Indian employee, I presume at the same salary as a white man, 
should be exempted, as such employees are in lines 1 and 2, 
on page 9. If an Indian is employed at the same salary as a 
white man, it seems to me he ought to have the same qualifi- 
cations. 

Mr. ASHURST. As I said a moment ago, in this bill we are 
trying, or we hope we are trying, to incline in every instance 
on the side of the Indian. We do not feel that it is right or 
necessary to subject him at all times to the same rules that 
are applied to the white man, as that might work a hardship 
upon him. We want to open the door of opportunity as wide 
as possible that he may obtain employment. 

Mr. GALLINGER, But would it be to the advantage of the 
Indian to have an incompetent Indian farmer trying to instruct 
him? Ought not the Indian instructor to be as competent as 
the white instructor? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it has been the rule of the depart- 
ment to give the Indian employment on Indian reservations with- 
out requiring him to take the civil-service examination. The 
Indians are employed, first, as assistants, and then, as they be- 
come qualified, they are promoted. The amendment was inserted 
so that Indians would not be deprived of positions held by them 
if they are qualified in the judgment of the Indian Bureau, and 
they should not be required to take a civil-service examination 
for the position of farmer, as they are not required to take a 
ciyil-service examination for other places. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, it dees net amount 
to very much anyway; only it strikes me that if we are going to 
require a certificate that the white man is competent to instruct 
the Indian, it is rather an anomaly to put Indians in that posi- 
tion without the same qualifications. 

Mr, ASHURST. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, I think I ought to give the Senate—and I will do it ina 
few words—one of the reasons that induced the committee to 
incorporate this language in the bill. A habit has grown up— 
and it is a very unfortunate one, but the present commissioner 
is not to blame for it; he found the situation already existing—- 
under which men would be appointed as farmers and would be 
paid a salary to teach or to attempt to teach the art of agri- 
culture to other people when they themselves had no knowledge 
of that art. 

With reference to the matter of employing Indians, the com- 
mittee felt that an Indian would be more amenable and would 
yield more quickly to the suggestions of an Indian farmer, who, 
perhaps, did not fully understand the art of agriculture, than 
he would to a white person who did understand it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the provision the committee has 
inserted in the bill requiring that these men shall show their 
competency is a very wise one, and I have no particular sugges- 
tion to the clause relating to the Indians, although it is anom- 
alous. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, before the amendment is 
passed over I should like to ask the Senator with reference 
to the proviso in lines 24 and 25, which reads: 

And provided further, That this provision shall not apply to em- 
ployees now in the Indian Service. 

Does the committee mean by that language that employees 
who are now in the Indian Service, whether they are employed 


as farmers or not, shall not be subject to the first proviso, 
namely, that they shall have a certificate of competency? 

Mr. ASHURST. It refers, or was intended to refer, to 
farmers, because it would be pro tanto a repeal of the civil- 
service law if we attempted to exempt other persons now in the 
service. I have no objection to inserting, and I think it would 
more effectually carry out the purpose if we inserted, the word 
“ farmers.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If that is the purpose of the Senator, 
then he had better reframe the language—— 

Mr. ASHURST. Have the word “employees” changed to 
“farmers.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. So that it will read: 

That this provision sh n ly to h r 
the Indian Rervice as . l atiina n 

Mr. ASHURST. I think that is a very valuable amendment, 
Mr. President, and I hope it will be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will now state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 8, line 25, in the committee amend- 
ment it is proposed to strike out the word “ employees ” and to 
insert the word “ persons,” and after the word “ now,” in the 
same line, to insert the words “ employed as farmers or expert 
farmers,” so as to read: 

This provision shall not apply to persons now employed in the Indian 
Service as farmers or expert farmers. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is it desired now that the amend- 
ment go over? 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, on page 640 of the Senate hear- 
ings I find that the amendment as it was offered is printed in full. 
It reads as follows: 

And provided further, That no money appropriated herein shall be 
expended on and after January 1, 191%, or the employment of any 
farmer or expert farmer whose salary shall be in excess of 9 — per 
month, unless he shall first have procured and filed with the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs a certificate of competency, certifying that he 
is a farmer of actual experience and qualified to instruct others in the 
art of practical agriculture, such certificate to be ed and issued to 
him by the president of the State agricultural college or university of the 
State in which his services are to be rendered, or by the president of 
the State agricultural college or university of an adjoining State: Pro- 
vided, That this provision shall not apply to employees now in the 
Indian Service: And provided furthor, That this shall not apply to In- 
dian employees in the service, etc. 

I agree, Mr. President, that that ought to be amended, and I 
think that the last provision should be stricken out altogether. 
The complaint has been made that the men who are employed as 
expert farmers are in fact not farmers at all. They have been 
able to take the civil-service examination and they are given em- 
ployment, but instead of being a benefit to the Indians they are 
really a detriment to them. They know absolutely nothing about 
practical agriculture. The amendment was designed to give the 
Indian Bureau the authority to go outside of the civil service 
when it was necessary to employ men who are really experienced 
in the art of agriculture. I agree that the amendments proposed 
by Senators should be adopted, but I also believe that the last 
proviso should be stricken out. If that is done I have no objec- 
tion, and I shall not ask to have the amendment go over. 

Mr. ASHURST, I see no objection to the suggested amend- 
ment being made, and, so far as I can, I will consent to it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if the Senator means by the last 
proviso the one beginning in line 24, reading: 

That this provision shall not apply to persons now employed as farmers 
or expert farmers— 


And also to the other proviso, reading: 

Provided further, That it shall not apply to Indians employed or to be 
employed as farmers— 

I would object to those provisos going out. 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not ask to have stricken out the provision 
relative to the Indians employed, but, beginning on page 9, line 1, 
and after the word “further,” I think there should be stricken 
out the following proviso: 


That it shall not apply to Indians employed or to be employed as 
farmers. 


Mr. CURTIS. Does the Senator object to that provision? 

Mr. GRONNA. I think it would be better if that were stricken 
out. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I think it would be a mistake 
to strike it out. We are trying to educate the Indians to be 
farmers. They are usually employed upon the agencies, where 
they understand the conditions. They are employed generally 
as assistant farmers. They know the Indians, and they can be 
of great service. Now, if you are going to let an Indian be 
employed in the civil service to fill a clerical position without 
taking the examination, and help him along in that way—if you 
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desire to make farmers of the Indians—then these positions 
should be given them without requiring them to take exam- 
inations. As has been well said by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, many of the assistant farmers can do more with the 
Indians on the reservation than can the white experts whom 


you send there. It seems to me that you will be doing the 
Indian a very great injustice if you prevent him from being 
employed as a farmer unless he can secure a certificate, because 
very few, if any, of the Indians have gone through agricultural 
colleges, and, unless the exemption is made, you shut out every 
Indian from being employed upon a reservation as a farmer 
or as an assistant farmer if the salary is over $50 a month. 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask that the amendment go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed over, 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, on page 9, line 18, after 
the word “exceed,” to strike out one and insert three,” and, 
in the same line, after the word “permanent,” to strike out 
„warehouse and insert warehouses,” so as to read: 

For the purchase of goods and mele for the Indian Service, includ- 
ing inspection, pay of necessary emp 22 and all other expenses con- 
nected therewith, including 8 storage, and ation of 
Indian goods and supplies. oe 000 vided, That no of the sum 
hereby appropriated shall be “for the maintenance of to exceed 
three permanent — . aig in ch. the Indian Service: Provided further, 
That section 3709, Revised Statutes, in so far as that section requires 
that advertisement be made, shall apply only to those purchases and 
Pt pence te 1 lies or services, except 83 services, for the Indian 
field exceed in amount the sum of $50 each, and section 23 
of te acd act Lor June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. L., p. 861), is hereby amended ac- 
cordingly. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 22, after the word 
“exist,” to strike out 88,000“ and insert “ $10,000,” so as to 
make the clause read: 


$10,006 pay of judges ot Indian courts where tribal relations now exist, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 17, after the words 
Secretary of the Interior,” to strike out $90,000” and insert 
“ $100,000,” so as to read: 


For the purpose of determining the heirs of deceased Indian allottees 


having any right, title, or interest in any trust or restricted 
under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, $10 Bob. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, at this point I will ask 
the Senator in charge of the bill what is the aggregate increase 
in the bill over the bill as it came from the House of Representa- 
tives? 

Mr. ASHURST. The total appropriations carried in the bill 
as it passed the House were $8,961,437. The total increase made 
by the Senate committee is $2,994,249. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am not going to express any great 
solicitude in connection with this bill as to the revenues of the 
Government, but I notice to-day a pretty elaborate scheme is 
being considered for increasing the taxes which the American 
people will have to pay after we get through with the legisla- 
tion of this session. In view of that fact and of the further fact 
that there is a very substantial deficit in the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment at the present time, it seems to me that the committee 
in this case has been pretty liberal in adding to the appropria- 
tions, I presume the additions are wisely made; I am not going 
to object to that; only it occurred to me that if all the appro- 
priation bills make an addition of about 30 per cent—and roughly 
that is about the amount that has been added to this bill—to the 
amount allowed by the House we will have a rather serious situa- 
tion confronting us when we get around to the end of the session. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. If the Senator will pardon me, I just want 
to say, first, that nearly all, if not all, the increases are esti- 
mated for. Secondly, the Committee on Indians Affairs is deal- 
ing with property belonging to the Indians, in value of over 
$1,000,000,000. The annual expense for maintaining and 
care of that property is $10,000,000, which means that only 1 
per cent of the total valuation is required to administer the 
property. I think that when a property in value of a billion 
dollars can be administered by the year for 1 per cent, it is a 
very creditable and a very satisfactory showing. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I quite agree with the Senator in that 
proposition; and yet the increase of 83 per cent over the House 
bill is rather startling. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, in connection with the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from New Hampshire, I think it is well 
to call attention to the fact that while we are considering a bill 
which appropriates nearly $12,000,000 there are but 18 Sen- 


ators in the Chamber interested in the measure—19 upon this 
side and 8 upon the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, in answer to the suggestion of 
the Senator from New Hampshire, I think perhaps the state- 
ment ought to be put in the Recorp that the old system, under 
which we dealt with the Indians as a tribe, paying them an- 
nuities and giving them rations, required very much less Jabor 
and the employment of a very much smaller number of men; 
but as we begin to individualize the Indian and try to start 
him along lines of industry, it develops the necessity for the 
personal equation between those who are with him, and seek to 
guide and assist him, and the Indian himself. This has led to 
a very large increase in the cost of handling the Indian question. 
It is destined in the future, I think, to lead to even more cost. 

Personally, I think the Indian problem is largely one of the 
character, the effort, and the personal equation of the man in 
the field who is side by side with the Indian. While his efforts 
have not always met with the success we wish for, I think the 
statistics show a very marked improvement. But of necessity 
the present system is bound to cost much more than the old 
system of dealing with them in their tribal relations, 
1 it was only proper to put this statement in the 

RD. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I want tọ be recorded as a 
friend of the Indian and a friend of any reasonable and proper 
appropriation for the Indian Service; and I do not ask any ques- 
tions in a captious spirit at all or in an antagonistic spirit. I 
have never served on this committee and have given the matter 
only casual examination. 

Now, I desire to ask a question of the Senator from Arizona 
or the Senator from Minnesota as to the progress the Indian is 
making in the matter of agriculture and in other pursuits in 
which we have hoped he would make progress. I presume he is 
making some progress. Is it satisfactory te the Senators who 
know much more about this matter than I do? 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, personally, I have not the figures. 
About a year or so ago I did have the Indian Office furnish me 
with the figures of that time, showing the personal property that 
had come into the possession of the Indians and the extent of 
their stock operations. I think, as a general rule, they do better, 
perhaps, in dealing with stock, where the situation on the reser- 
vation will permit it, than they do in cultivating their lands. 

Last summer it was my privilege to visit a reservation in north- 
ern Minnesota, known as the Red Lake Reservation, which per- 
haps is the least developed of any of the reservations. Many of 
the mixed bloods and more active members of the other reserva- 
tions have gone to a sort of a central reservation, leaving the 
Red Lake perhaps the most aboriginal of any. It was their fair 
day, and of course I realized that they had on their best equip- 
ment; but it was really gratifying to go through the reservation, 
to go to their homes and see the progress they had made and to 
see the care they were taking, especially with their live stock 
and their horses. When we realize that a few years ago these 
people were all wearing blankets and living in tepees, without the 
slightest appreciation of the value of money, und not given to 
toil—in fact toil was rather regarded as a badge of servitude 
than otherwise—I can not help but feel that the progress has 
been remarkable. 

This year some of the reservations have shipped large quan- 
tities of stock. Some years ago we adopted the plan of what 
we call a revolving fund, under which the department, instead 
of issuing them money, had the agents buy horses and feed and 
seed and take the Indian’s obligations for them, and then in the 
fall, by attention to the matter, see to it that the Indian pays 
the debt. When you realize that a few years ago they had no 
concept whatever of commercial obligations, it is remarkable 
that in some of these cases nearly every dollar of indebtedness 
was paid the first year, although, of course, it must depend— 
and that is the point I emphasized a moment ago—largely upon 
the character and the activity of the man who is in personal 
contact with them. Upon this reservation which I visited last 
summer the Indians had certain funds coming to them, and the 
agent there adopted the plan of making advances and then in 
the fall, by attention, seeing to it that the Indian pays the obli- 
gation. 

While I am on my feet, and not at all for the purpose of pay- 
ing any compliment, I want to say that I think we should ap- 
preciate the efforts of the Senator from New Hampshire and 
other eastern Senators. Being vested with this work, it is 
quite natural that the committee, perhaps, would be inclined to 
be overzealous in the work and, viewing it as important in 
their relation to if, perhaps attach more importance to these ap- 
propriations than they otherwise should. I think it is very 
fortunate that there are Senators like the Senator from New 
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Hampshire, who is willing to devote his time to a very just and 
proper scrutiny of these appropriations; and yet I want to say 
that during the years when it was my privilege to be chairman 
of the Indian Affairs Committee I never found a more cordial 
supporter of any policy that I could make plain as to its merits 
than the Senator from New Hampshire and one of the Senators 
from Massachusetts. 

For one—and I think in that respect I share the feeling of 
the entire committee—instead of feeling that these Senators are 
captious, I think we all share in the thought that it is very well 
that those who naturally are not so much inclined to enthusi- 
asm for these appropriations should scrutinize them with the 
utmost care and check what otherwise might be, perhaps, a dis- 
position on the part of those intrusted with the work rather to 
run in advance of the real necessities and merits of the case. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the statement the Senator 
from Minnesota has made is very gratifying to me. While the 
question is not immediately before us, I want to ask one further 
question as to the education of these wards of the Nation. 

I have been at Hampton and at Carlisle, and have taken a 
great deal of interest in what I haye seen in those schools. I 
have been led to believe that great work was being done for the 
Indian youth in those schools, for which we appropriate money ; 
but I have seen it stated over and over again that a very large 
proportion of the young men who graduate from those schools— 
sometimes it has been said almost all of them—go back to their 
former habits of life, many of them resorting to the blanket, 
as their fathers do, and as they did in childhood. 

I know that there are remarkable exceptions—men like Dr. 
Eastman, who has made a great reputation for himself as a 
physician and teacher, and I have met a few others; but I 
should like to know from some Senator who comes in contact 
with the Indians whether or not this statement that is being 
made from time to time, largely I think in the East, is so, or 
whether it is, as I think it probably is, a great exaggeration? 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I will say for the information of 
the Senator that I have made a little study of that subject, 
being troubled with the same curiosity that he is. The facts 
are about as follows, on the average: 

The Indian boy or girl is taken from its home to an Indian 
school, far removed from the country and climate, perhaps, in 
which it has been raised. It remains in the school from the 
time, say, that it is 6 or 8 years old until it has finished its 
education dr until for some other reason it returns home. The 
unfortunate part of the whole thing, and the pity of it, is this: 
That child, after having acquired a taste for better ways of 
living, for cleanliness, for better dress, after having acquired 
a knowledge of how white people live and a desire to live in that 
manner, returns home and in many cases goes back into the con- 
ditions and home in which its parents live, which consists of 
a one-room shack unfit in many cases for human habitation, 
without a bed, without any sheets or blankets, without anything 
to sleep on but rags, and then upon a board floor. In a little 
cabin, a little shack, which is of necessity overheated and 
stifling in winter, where its brothers, sisters, and friends huddle 
around it, with 60 per cent of them in many cases troubled with 
tuberculosis and 75 per cent with trachoma, perhaps, in dire 
poverty, without enough to eat, without a dollar to go out into 
the world or upon its allotment to earn anything by farming, 
without a hoe or a horse or a plow or a harrow, without a 
package of garden seed, and no opportunity to make a cent, 
what can that child do? What do those children do? They of 
necessity put on a blanket, glad and thankful unto high heaven 
that they can get a blanket to put around them. They are 
compelled to go back. They are not only compelled to go back, 
but the conditions are such that they can never hope to succeed 
in life or to rise above them; and they are forced into a life 
for the living of which they are criticized. 

The result is disastrous, and it would be so with anyone. 
The percentage of failures is not greater among the Indians 
than it would be among the whites under like conditions; and 
that they do not succeeed, that the boy goes off and gets drunk 
once in a while, and the girl in lots of cases goes down to the 
devil, if you please, need not astonish anyone. 

That is what we are doing to the Indian children. We are 
continuing this system. We have tried it for years. It is a 
failure. We have not sufficient school facilities on the reserva- 
tions to teach them at home, as should be done. The first duty, 
and our bounden duty, to them is to begin at the other end of 
the road. We ought to go upon the reservation, not with 
$400,000 to send those children to school, or whatever it costs, 
but with $4,000,000 or $40,000,000 of their money, if necessary, 
and put them in a position where they can make themselves 


self-supporting, so that they could live a life of reasonable com- 
fort and respectability, with some hope, after they return from 
these schools; where’ they could live under conditions that 
would permit of their living the term of existence allotted to 
other human beings in this country. Then many of them, in- 
stead of being picked off by infectious diseases or blighted in 
their youth and dying at a rate unknown among the white men 
from tuberculosis, and going blind, would develop into useful 
citizens. 

I do not mean to cast any reflection upon this item or the 
motives of the men who have created it and brought it in here; 
but those are the cold-blooded, indisputable facts, which can be 
demonstrated. Now, that is what happens. Your boy from 
Carlisle, your girl from Carlisle, the little boy or the little girl 
from Chemawa, in the State of Oregon, where I live, as a rule 
meet the same fate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. So the moral of the situation is that after 
educating these boys and girls we could well adopt a much more 
liberal policy toward providing something for them after leav- 
ing school. Is that so? 

Mr. LANE. We fail totally in our duty if we do not do that. 
It will be a failure without that. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I am very glad the Senator 
from Oregon made the statement that he has made, and he has 
contributed much information. 

Some moments ago the Senator from Utah asked me a spe- 
cific question as to the number of farmers, but I was unable at 
that time to supply the information. I now quote the figures or 
data that obtained in 1915. Exclusive of the Five Civilized Tribes 
there were in 1915, so far as any accounts show, able-bodied male 
adults to the number of 42,239, of which number 30,277 were en- 
gaged in some kind of farming and the other 11,000 were more 
or less engaged in some kind of agriculture. Those were largely 
fishermen and huntsmen, but they were engaged in some branch 
of agriculture. 

As to the schools and school facilities, I will premise by saying 
that although the committee has made liberal appropriations 
and Congress for 30 years past has used care to establish schools, 
there are now a large number of Indian children—10,000 Indian 
children—who are not attending school, simply because they do 
not have facilities; they do not have teachers and sufficient 
houses. 

I will give a few data here that I think are somewhat illu- 
minating. I read from the House hearings, on page 47: 

From reports for the school years 1915 it is found that there are in 
all 84,929 Indian children of school age, of whom 6,596 are ineligible for 
school attendance, leaying 78,333 to be provided for in Government, pub- 
lic, or private schools. 

rhe following enrollment is shown: In Government reservation board- 
ing schools, 9,899; in nonreservation boarding schools, 10,791; in Goy- 
sean or. schools, 7,290; making a total of 27,960 enrolled in Goyern- 

There are also enrolled in private and mission schools 5,049 and in 
public schools 26,438, so far as information has been received. This 


makes a total of 59,447 Indian children in all schools of whatsoever char- 
acter outside of the Five Civilized Tribes, 


I will say that the committee of which I have the honor to 
be chairman has at all times used every effort to enlarge the 
appropriations and to increase the school facilities; and I thank 
8 from New Hampshire for his observation on the 
subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will resume the 
reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, in line 19, after the 
word “exceed,” to strike out “$20,000” and insert “$25,000”; 
in line 22, before the word “appropriated,” to strike out 
“$90,000 ” and insert $100,000"; on page 12, line 1, after the 
words “of the,” to strike out “heir” and insert heirs”; and 
in line 2, after the word “ property,” to insert “of the value of 
$250 or more, or to any allotment”; so as to read: 


Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
use not to exceed $25,000 for the employment of additional clerks 
in the Indian Office in connection with the work of 11 the 
heirs of deceased Indians, and examining their wills, out of the 
$100,000 appropriated herein: Provided further, That the provisions 
of this paragraph shall not apply to the ge Indians, nor to the 
Five Civilized Tribes of Indians in Oklahoma: And provided further, 
That hereafter upon a determination of the heirs to any trust or 
restricted Indian property of the value of $250 or more, or to an 
allotment, or after approval 5 Secretary of any will covering suc 
trust or restricted property, there shall be Fa by such heirs, or by 
the beneficiaries under such will, or from the estate of the decedent, 
or from the proceeds of sale of the allotment, or from any trust funds 
belonging to the estate of the decedent, the sum of $15, which amount 
shall be accounted for and paid into the Treasury of the United 
States and a report shall be made annually to Congress by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, on or before the first Monday of December, of 
all moneys collected and deposited, as herein provided. 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the committee whether that is a new provision or 
whether it has been in former àppropriation bills? 


Mr. ASHURST. It has been carried in former bills. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Just what is the purpose of it? Why 
should we require the $15 to be paid into the Treasury of the 
United States upon the determination of the question of heir- 
ship or in the other cases mentioned? rye 

Mr. ASHURST. If the Senator will pardon me, I think the 
department has pending 8,000 heirship cases, and of course that 
involves and entails an enormous amount of work. I do not 
know of any Indian or the beneficiary of any Indian who has 
objected to the fee of $15 being paid into the Treasury of the 
Government as a fund to cover to some degree the expenses of 
handling these heirship cases. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The service is all performed by an 
officer of the Government of the United States, is it not? 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes, sir. The heirship fees collected during 
the last year amounted to $50,071.11. Fees erroneously collected 
and returned to the payers amounted to $885. The total 
amount collected was $49,186. I am reading from Document No. 
120, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. During the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1915, 6,696 estates of deceased Indians were 
finally acted upon by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The matter struck me as peculiar, be- 
cause I was at one time a member of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, and I do not recall any such provision as this in the 
appropriation bills which were reported during the time I was a 
member of the committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the practice has grown-up in 
ihe last two or three years. I know it was not in the last bill 
that was reported during my previous service. I understand 
from the department that last year they reported sixty-six 
hundred and odd estates, and they think that where the estates 
amount to ever $250 the heirs can afford to contribute this $15 
toward the expenses. In that way the Government is partly 
reimbursed. Then there are many thousand cases pending, and 
these men visit the various reservations, and settle titles, and 
settle up estates, and collect money due to the heirs, and re- 
port to the department who the heirs are that are entitled to 
inherit the property. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me ask the Senator from Kan- 
sas—because I know how thoroughly well-informed he is about 
all of these matters—whether we have a statute of the United 
States which devolves upon the Secretary of the Interior the 
power to determine these matters of heirship? 

Mr. CURTIS. Congress passed a general law a few years 
ago providing for the sale of inherited lands, and out of that 
provision grew the necessity of settling who the heirs were, and 
there was a great deal of trouble. For a time the department 
let the heirs go into the local courts and have a partition, and 
necepted that as final; but there was a good deal of complaint, 
und now the department undertakes to settle most of these 
estates, z 

In 1910 Congress passed an act which gave authority to the 
Secretary of the Interior, upon notice and hearing, to ascer- 
tain the legal heirs of deceased Indian allottees, and his de- 
cision thereon was made final, The act referred to became a 
law June 25, 1910. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Do I understand the Senator from 
Kansas to say that the only authority the Secretary of the In- 
terior has for passing upon these questions is that contained 
in this appropriation bill and preceding appropriation bills? 

Mr. CURTIS. No; there is also the general act of Congress 
authorizing the sale of inherited Indian lands, and the general 
act of June 25, 1910, enables him to settle the question of 
heirship, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Is it not rather an unusual thing to 
allow an executive officer to determine questions of that char- 
acter, which are essentially judicial in their nature? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is true; but the records are in the In- 
dian Office, and the department was supposed to be the best 
qualified to pass upon the question. It was for the purpose of 
expediting the settlement of the question by the Indian Office. 

Mr. STERLING, Mr. President, I think the general statute 
to which the Senator from Kansas refers is the act of June 25, 
1910, authorizing the Secretary of the Interior, as I recall the 
statute, to determine this question of heirship. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is the act, and the first part of it reads 
as follows: 


That when any Indian to whom an allotment of land has been made, 
or may hereafter be made, dies before the expiration of the trust 
period, and before the issuance of a fee-simple patent, without having 
made a will, the Secretary, upon notice and hearing, shall ascertain 
the legal heirs of the decedent; and his decision thereon shall be final. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 17, after the word 
“them,” to insert “regardless of their competency,” so as to 
read: 

Provided further, That if the Secretary of the Interior shall find that 
any inherited trust allotment or allotments are capable of partition to 
the advantage of the heirs. he may cause such lands to be partitioned 
among them, regardless of their competency, patents in fee to be 
issued to the competent heirs for their shares and trust patents to be 


issued to the incompetent heirs for the lands respectively or jointly 
set apart to them, 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. What is the meaning of the expres- 
sion, beginning on line 17, “regardless of their competency ”? 

Mr. ASHURST. Of course, in the nomenclature of Indian 
affairs they have competent and incompetent Indians. It may 
not be a very happy expression, but a competent Indian in the 
nomenclature of Indian laws and treaties means an Indian 
who has been adjudged by the department or by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction to be capable of administering his own af- 
fairs, one who has the power and ability to administer and 
does administer his own affairs. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Is it intended to include infants? 

Mr. ASHURST. I would say that infant Indians would, of 
course, be incompetent Indians. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do not understand that the word 
“inecompetency,” as used generally in the law, includes the 
matter of infancy. 

Mr. ASHURST. I did not hear the Senator. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, I say, I do not understand that the 
word includes infancy. The general understanding of it is a 
person not of sound mind or otherwise not capable of looking 
after his affairs. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator will remember I said that in 
the nomenclature of Indian laws and treaties, the word is used 
in a large way. I do not want to take the time away from the 
Senator, but the word seems to be employed in a different sense 
in Indian treaties and Indian laws. 

Mr. STERLING. I will say that the term is in constant use 
in the Indian Bureau in determining, for example, whether an 
Indian should have a patent in fee for his land. They are to 
determine whether he is capable of managing his own affairs 
and handling his own property or estate, and they judge whether 
he is competent or incompetent. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 22, after the word 
patent,“ to insert “or order of extension of the trust period 
set out in said patent,” so as to read: 

The trust period to terminate in accordance with the terms of the 
original patent or order of extension of the trust period set out in 
said patent. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, line 1, after the word 
“crops,” to strike out “ $300,000” and insert “ $400,000,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

For th neou indust. -i 
LLALA Sea MA ENAT koe CATAE oF TESIEN, CE Ain sed peice 
crops, $400,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be imme- 
diately available, which sum may be for the purchase of seed, 
animals, machinery, tools, implements, and other equipment riae 
in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, to enable Indians to 
become self-supporting: Previded, That said sum shall be expended 
under conditions to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior for its 
repayment to the United States on or before June 30, 1925: Provided 
further, That not to exceed $50,000 of the amount nerein appropriated 


shall be expended on any one reservatior or for the benefit of any one 
tribe of In 


Mr, WADSWORTH. Will the Senator from Arizona yield 
for a question on this item? 

Mr. ASHURST. I cheerfully yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have heard on more than one occa- 
sion, Mr. President, about the purchase of cattle for Indians. 
Can the Senator tell me and the Senators present something 
of the policy of the department in that respect, as to the num- 
ber of cattle which are purchased and their grade, and whether 
this increase in the appropriation will involve the purchase of 
an additional number over last year? 

Mr. ASHURST. In response to the question propounded by 
the Senator from New York I have here a tabulated statement 
and the time might be well employed in having it read to the 
Senate as an answer in detail to the question which I am glad 
he propounded. I will send it to the Secretary’s desk and ask 
the Secretary to read this tabulated statement. 

The Secretary read as follows: 
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Statement of expenditures for the fiscal year 1915 from the appropriation, “Industry among Indians, 1915,” act of Aug. 1, 1914 (88 Stat. L., 586). 


Salaries | Travel- 
Agency. State. . chinery, material. ' ae 


930. 57 $74, 055. 67 
750. 00 869, 50 
168. 60 5,072. 50 
850. 00 23, 922. 62 
320. 00 33, 106, 57 
370. 00 2,914. 10 
000.00 75,000. 00 
100.00 | 1,814.82 | 419.93 }.......... 3, 402. 4 
560.00 | 13, 297. 88 48, 107. 92 
762.50 | 7,443.10 42; 636. 30 
212.85 | 2,657.41 24, 661. 02 
590. 00 991. 50 2, 946. 45 
969. 50 665. 72 25, 683. 64 
F 28, 50 
2 52.45 
3,318.67 
333 232, 58 
PEE A 1,750. 00 
erty 60,334. 12 
ne 1,395. 89 
+ 5,005.38 
eee 1,035. 00 
S A = 1,530. 16 
wane dlicbosecssnelsc 4, 680, 24 
e . 656. 45 
Shawnee... Oklahoma — $ C0 2.241. 50 
Shoshone. . 5 „0 8, 7.85 4 25,681. 27 
akota. 5 19, 206.00 
1,671.91 
12; 007.17 
2,085. 00 
50, 039. 43 
3 567. 04 
C 5, 119. 99 519. 98 | 12,545.61 | 1,504.94 | 6,917.66 | 421, 708. 87 67,021.78 13, 008. 28 15, 904.58 22, 701. 12 24. 18 567,852.99 
Statement of expenditures for the fiscal year 1915 from the appropriation “ Industry among Indians, 1015-16,” act of Mar. 4, 1915 (38 Stats. L., 1288). 

Total. 
Blackfeet $25,611.40 
Fort Belknap.. 544.80 
Fort Totten... 690.56 
Fort Yuma.. „671.00 
° +466. 83 
Kaibab.. 1,100.00 
Keshena. 1, 922.03 
Moapa R 310,00 
ui. 20.00 
— 683.41 
Pottawatomie. , 555. 50 
Pueblo 552.00 
Shawnee 250. 00 
;033.08 
Tongue River. . 5 p 

arm Springs. „17. 
Western Shoshoni , 302. 80 
White Earth.. 186.30 
Teal ÿ„„„„„⁸44„4ũõũ 131. 60 1, 414.52 | 136, 229. 28 5, 644. 83 213.25 | 159,812.30 


2 Fence material. 


Before the reading was concluded, ator from New York will pardon me; and I think I can give a 
Mr. ASHURST. I now have a little more definite informa- | direct answer now to his question. The following statement was 
tion. I ask that the tabulated statement I sent to the desk | given by Mr. Meritt: 
be printed in the Recorv without further reading, if the Sen- 


Statement of tribal stock and funds from which purchased. 


r ˙ TTTTTTTbTTTTTTTT Blackfeet 1 4 orae fund. 
Se ESE e --| Industry among Indians, ; among 
— 1915-16; Blackfeet * — fi 4 per 


Fund unknown. 
TT- PIAT ...... ͤ .. OSERE y ES Civilization of the Sioux. 
Fr TE See PES Proceeds of Crow ceded lands, 
on reservation. 
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Statement of tribal stock and funds from which purchased—Continued. 
| Stock. 
Tribe. Mares. Stallions. Cattle. Fund. 
Num- Value. | Jam- value 
Fort Belkn app |. A DAE 97 1 c S ETS 1 mg Indians, 1915, vee 000; balance 
among Indians, 1915- 
Ml ³ð ͤ she dan cts scaveauresha TTV Puls treaties with Fort Hall Indians mo Lew 
Shoshone and Bannock 
interest on Shoshone and Bannock fund, $2700. 


A A AE A E A 


1 Horses. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I simply wanted to in- 
quire of the Senator as to the total number of cattle purchased, 
Was anything brought out in the hearings before the commit- 
tee in the way of a statement from the department as to the 
grade of those cattle and their cost per head? It is a very im- 
portant matter when you go out and purchase cattle for another 
person that you purchase the very best kind. 

Mr. CURTIS. May I answer the question? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. I understand that it is the pleasure of the 
chairman of the committee to suspend the consideration of the 
appropriation bill at this time, and I rose to move that the Sen- 
ute proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will say to the junior Senator from New 
York that I will have the question looked up as to the price per 
head of the cattle. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Kansas was about 
to give me information on the subject. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I will withhold my motion for that purpose. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from Kansas is very ready in 
regard to figures, and I hope he will give it. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Does the Senator desire to present it now? 

Mr. CURTIS. I can do it at the session to-morrow. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. O'GORMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock 
and 20 minutes p. m) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, March 23, 1916, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Beecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 22, 1916. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 
S. C. Huber to be United States attorney, district of Hawaii. 
POSTMASTERS, 


FLORIDA. 
D. L. Thorpe, Manatee, 


S EINTE CoRR ATS moneys 


aleweweceeleceecwccleceeencerese| GO) 00.00 


Industry among Indians, 1 
15 Proceeds of Lower Brule Reservation. 
amoi 
Party kom zn ame —.— indan reimburs- 


of labor and Chippewas 


7 . fund Tongue River Hy nce 
.| Indian moneys 
Confederated Bands of Utes 4 — cent fund. 
proceeds of labor. 
Industry among Indians, 1915. 


ILLINOIS, 
John J. McCluskey, Peru. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Robert M. O'Donnell, Medway. 
MICHIGAN, 


Arthur E. Dann, Beaverton. 
Alva McCarty, Oxford. 
Patrick J. Scanlan, Hubbell. 


MINNESOTA, 


E. J. Butler, Hector. 

John Friedl, Gibbon. 

Julius Fischer, New York Mills. 
W. A. Huntington, Paynesville. 


NEW YORK, 


George O. Burgin, Franklin. 
Andrew F. Burke, Port Chester, 
Fred Burns, Walden. 

Fred B. Fuller, Gouverneur. 
James P. Gillen, Port Jervis. 

I. J. Harrington, Richmondville. ; 
Charles L. Harris, Cato 

C. Howard Hoornbeek, Ellenville. 
W. B. Hoxter, North Gohocton. 
William E. Joint, Savona. 7 
Caleb C. McNair, Gasport. 2 
Louis S. Martin, Redwood. i 
John F. Mumford, Middleville. 

F. H. Munson, Berlin. 3 
Fred W. Otte, Peekskill. 

Elbert D. Parker, Arcade. 

John J. Peake, Newburgh. 

David B. Reamer, Savannah. 
Charles F. Record, Forestville. 
Dimont M. Rector, Delanson. 

Lee R. Smith, Hammond. 

Darius E. Sullivan, Canton. 

W. Irving Williams, Rensselaer. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


F. E. Burke, Great Bend. 
Eulalie D. Lockard, St. Davids. 


WISCONSIN, 


Charles H. Farley, New Lisbon, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wennespay, March 22, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Eternal God, our heavenly Father, arouse all that is purest, 
noblest, best in us, that we may enter into the kingdom of 
heayen and enjoy the spiritual blessings which Thou hast pre- 
pared for us, and hallow Thy name by a richer, fuller service 
to our fellow men, since we pass this way but once, that we 
may leave in our wake a clear record as a legacy to those who 
shall come after us, that they may find the way a little smoother. 
So may we dwell in the house of the Lord now and forever. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved, 

LEAVE TO PRINT. 

Mr. BORLAND rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Missouri rise? 

Mr. BORLAND. To make a request for unanimous consent. 
I ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp some resolu- 
tions passed by the Piney Branch Citizens’ Association and my 
answer ‘thereto. 

The SPEAKER, What is the subject of the resolutions? 

Mr. BORLAND. On the eight-hour day. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Is not that dead beyond resurrection? 

Mr. BORLAND. Apparently not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to print some resolutions passed by the Piney 
Branch Citizens’ Association in reference to the eight-hour-a- 
day proposition and his answer thereto. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may print in the Rrconb a statement by my colleague Mr. 
TINKHAM, with reference to House bill 12407, to place certain 
positions in the Postal Service in the competitive classified 
service. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to print in the Recoxp an article by his col- 
league Mr. TrnxkHam. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. - 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp an article on the American woman. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to print an article in the Recorp on the 
American woman. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the general state of the 
Union and in reply to some scurrilous and intensely bitter 
bloody-shirt articles in some Texas papers against Gen. Miles 
and me because I called Gen. Miles a patriot in one of my 
speeches. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested : 

S. 1417. An act to erect or purchase, or both, a factory for the 
manufacture of armor. 

The message also announced that the Vice President had ap- 
pointed Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey and Mr. Jones members of 
the joint select committee on the part of the Senate, as pro- 
vided for in the act of February 16, 1889, as amended by the 
act of March 2, 1895, entitled “An act to authorize and provide 
for the disposition of useless papers in the executive depart- 
ments,” for the disposition of useless papers in the Treasury 
Department. 

THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the further consideration of the bill H. R. 12766. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
wee House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Garrerr in the 

air, 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 


‘try 


ton of the bill H. R. 12766, of which the Clerk will read the 
e, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 1 

4 9 * Saran 55 renee the efficiency of the Military Estab- 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, on page 38, 
to perfect the paragraph which we passed over with the under- 
standing that I should offer an amendment this morning for that 


purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

38, lines 6, 7, 8, and 9, strike ont th ds “such ci 

the United States as may have completed. one Spar" AE a a apa 
in the cadet companies provided for in this act.” 

In line 9, strike out the word “and” before the word “such” and 
MiBerie out tee provion E Aea dls otter th 
vided,” in line 17, strike ont the word “further.” 3 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, may we have the paragraph 
read as it will read when amended? 

Mr. HAY. As amended the section will read as follows: 


The President is authorized to appoint and commission as reserve 


officers of the various and ents (ae ail 2 
2e te te — = or, such citizens as, upon examination ind 
e ent, are foun 
qualified to hold such ound physically, mentally, and morally 
And so forth. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia. . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

—— 8 TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, on line 22, page 48, by substituting for the od a comma 
and add the followin ater ko “and shall have the status of Federal 
soldiers g of section 8 of Article I of the Constitution 
of the United States whenever ordered into the service of the United 
States by the President: Provided, That commissioned officers shall take 
and subscribe to the following oath of office: 

ETATE or „ County of y 88: 

A do solemnly swear that I will s 

stitution of the Unt States and the constitution of the State of 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic; that I will bear true 
faith and allegiance to the same; that I take this obligation one i 
without any mental reservation or purpose of evasion; and that I i 
well and fal dis: the duties of the office of in the 
National Guard the Unt States and of the State of , Upon 
which I am about to enter. So help me God. 


And vided further, That enlisted men shall take and subscribe to 
the ‘follo oath of enlistment: 

I do y ackuowledge to have voluntarily enlisted this 
day of , 19—, as a soldier in the National Guard of the United 
States and of the State of for the perlod of three years in 
active servi the reserve, under the conditions 


rt and defend the Con- 


te of and of the officers 
appointed over me, according to law and the Rules and Articles of War. 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, this amendment, or an amend- 
ment substantially in this form, was originally proposed to the 
Committee on Military Affairs by Gen. O' Ryan, of the New York 
State National Guard. He appeared to be very eager to bring 
the National Guard under Federal control just as far as possible. 
A number of the National Guard officers from all over the coun- 

appeared before the committee, and it was their desire, fre- 
quently and forcibly expressed, that they should be brought 
under national control. Many spoke of it as federalizing ” the 
militia, and asked that the militia be “ federalized ” to the limit. 
The National Guard Association, made up of officers of the 
National Guard of the several States, took up the matter through 
their executive council and have presented as the consensus of 
opinion of the National Guard this amendment in exactly the 
form in which I have presented it this morning. We of the com- 
mittee believe, or at least hope, that this bill will place the 
militia largely under national control. It seems to me that 
national control is not only desirable, but essential for the ulti- 
mate success of the plan of a citizen soldiery, While I do not at- 
tach the grave importance to the bugbears of the 48 different 
commanders that is often given to it, nevertheless I realize that 
for discipline and training it is absolutely essential that there 
be one central head and authority, so that there may be uni- 
formity in organization, discipline, and training. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I have been interested in the National 
Guard for more than 20 years and am at present an officer in 
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it in the State of Illinois. I would like to have the view of the 
gentleman, even if it requires an extension of time allotted to 


him, upon this question. What is the source of the alleged 
authority of Congress to prescribe the limitations upon the 
right of the State to appoint officers, to prescribe the classes 
from which they shall come, to provide for the court-martial 
of officers by a board convened, it may be, by the Secretary of 
War, and for making the various provisions that are made in 
this bill for the conduct of the internal affairs of the National 
Guard in a time of profound peace. I concede that it exists 
when the guard is called to the colors, when they enter under 
the Federal control, but it is an important question that ad- 
dresses itself to every State and is exciting much interest at 
the present time. I would like to have the valuable view of 
the gentleman, even though it requires an extension of his 
time. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I believe that under the pro- 
vision of the Constitution authorizing the United States to 
raise armies, it has the right to raise those armies in time of 
peace as well as in time of war. I believe that the United 
States Government has the right under the Constitution to 
proceed to raise such volunteer force as may be deemed neces- 
sary, and if in the process of doing so it is decided to take 
men who are obligated to render service in the State Militia 
I can see no insuperable objection to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Connec- 
ticut has expired. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time of the gentleman be extended for five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Because there is an obligation to serve the 
State, it does not seem to me that that obligation of itself pre- 
cludes one from also assuming the obligation to serve the 
United States. The two services are in no wise incompatible. 
In fact, they supplement each other. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Must that obligation be a voluntary 
obligation on the part of the guardsman, or can the United 
States Government impose it on him, regardless of his own 


attitude? 
Mr. TILSON. Under this plan it must be a voluntary en- 
gagement. Of course, the United States Government can con- 


script him if it will, but under this plan it is intended that it 
shall be voluntary, and the form of oath that the Clerk has 
just read from the desk, to my mind, is a voluntary engage- 
ment upon his part to serve in the National Guard of the 
United States, which is the National Volunteer force that we 
are attempting to create. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. We had a good deal of trouble in 1812 in call- 
ing for the militia, calling through the governors. In many 
cases the governors declined to respond. Was that due to lack 
of legislation, such as we are now attempting, or was it a right 
under the Constitution that we can not cure by legistation? 

Mr. TILSON. I think it was largely because of lack of 
proper legislation, although I think that the national attitude 
has changed considerably, especially as a result of the war 
between the States. The result of that war settled the fact 
that these United States compose a Nation, and that the Na- 
tional Government ts paramount. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman has no doubt as to our con- 
stitutional right to put the National Guard under the control of 
the Government even in time of peace? 

Mr. TILSON. I have no doubt whatever that we are able to 
put the individuals who happen to compose what is called the 
National Guard under Federal control. I have not the slightest 
doubt on that point. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Will the gentleman kindly state upon 
what theory that belief exists? 

Mr. TLLSON. In the first place upon the theory that the 
Government has the right te raise armies for its defense, and 
in the second place upon the theory that because these gentle- 
men happen to be in the State Militia they are not because of 
that reason alone precluded from becoming a part of the volun- 
teer forces of the United States. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 


Mr, GREEN of Iowa. I take it that the gentleman is of 


course aware that the report of the committee discusses this 


question very fully and cites the decisions from the courts in 
support of the authority assumed by this bill? 

Mr. TILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. And the committee went over that 
matter carefully and presented the results of its findings in 
the report accompanying the bill. 

Mr. TILSON. I will state that the entire committee, as is 
probably usual, did not make the report, although they, of 
course, agreed to the result of the report, which is the briug- 
ing in of this bill. The able chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] prepared the report and he 
will be able to state his own position in this matter. If I 
understand his position, he believes that in this bill we have 
accomplished that very thing already; that is, that we have 
put the National Guard under the control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, so far as its organization, discipline, and training are 
concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut has again expired. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I take this opportunity to 
Square my record in this House—upon the question of the 
federalization of the National Guard—with my conscience and 
my judgment upon that question. It has been stated that it was 
the unanimous opinion of the Committee on Military Affairs of 
the House that the Congress had authority under the present 
Constitution to federalize the National Guard. 

Speaking for myself, I want to say here that I, as a member 
of the committee, did not believe when this bill was being 
framed that the Congress had that authority, nor do I now 
believe it. I will admit, Mr. Chairman, that this bill—and 
especially if the amendment of the committee which was 
adopted in committee the Thursday of last week is ratified by 
this House—will do much to strengthen the National Guard of 
this country and to make it a great dependable force, upon 
which the Military Establishment of this Government can 
depend in times of stress. I want to say, however, that if that 
amendment should not be ratified by this House that the 
National Guard would be left just where it is at present. 

The bill as drawn and before the committee to-day, excluding 
the amendment, provided for the improvement of the National 
Guard on the condition that each State would come up with its 
proportionate part of the expenses. And what condition would 
we find before us on that proposition? It would mean that each 
State would have to increase its annual appropriation, which 
would not be-done by many of the States of this Union. My 
State, which appropriates only $20,000 or thereabout a year for 
the maintenance of the militia would have been required under 
the provision as it was first outlined to appropriate anywhere 
from $117,000 to $375,000 a year for the support of its militia. 
The State of Kentucky does not need to expend that much money 
for its militia, and would not expend it, and I opposed that propo- 
sition in the committee, and would have opposed it on the floor 
of this House had not the amendment to which I refer been 
adopted by the committee. But the amendment cures that defect. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS, I will. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I simply wish to ask to what amendment 
the gentleman refers; he has not stated. 

Mr. FIELDS. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] will 
present the amendment at the proper time. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
coming down to the question of the federalization, to which I 
wish to confine my remarks at this time, as I have said, this 
bill goes a long way toward strengthening the National Guard 
of this country, and I am glad it does; but can the Congress of 
the United States federalize the National Guard without taking 
absolute control of the National Guard? That is the question, 
and I am submitting these observations because I do not propose 
that my record here shall be pointed to in the future as one who 
acquiesced in the statement that the National Guard could be 
federalized by Congress, when I know or think I know that it can 


not be. [Applause.] 


Under the Constitution of the United States the respective 
States reserved to themselves certain rights and certain con- 
current jurisdiction over the National Guard. That very Con- 
stitution is in force to-day; therefore we must admit that these 
same rights that were reserved to the States in the framing of 
the Constitution are just as binding on the Federal Constitution 
1!!! POI Lbpedl gennagiean naz WAS RAJA d 

we recognize these rights—and we must recognize th 
a ‘ahaa admit that we can not federalize the National Guard. 
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1 base my contention primarily upon the opinion of eminent 
jurists of this country. I find, first, in the case of Houston 
against Moore, Fifth Wheaton, the question of concurrent juris- 
diction was discussed, and Mr. Justice Washington, in delivering 
the judgment of the court, said: i 

The Constitution declares that Congress shall have power to provide 
for calling forth the militia in three specified cases: For organizing, 
arming. and disciplining them; and for governing such part of them 
as may be employed in the service of the United States, reserving to 
the States, respectively, the appointment of the officers; and the 
authority of training the militin according to the discipline 

y Congress. It is further provided that the President of the United 
States shall be commander of the militia when called into the actual 
service of the United States. After the Constitution went into operation 
Congress provided by many successive acts to exercise those powers 
and to provide for all cases contemplated by the Constitution. 

The last sentence of this statement is sufficient to show that 
it was the opinion of the court that Congress had no power 
over the militia not already exercised. 

In delivering his individual opinion in the same case, Mr. 
Justice Story said: 


It is almost too plain for argument that the power here given to 
Congress over the militia is of a limited nature and confined to the 
objects specified in these clauses, and that in all other respects and 
for all other purposes the militia are subject to the control and govern- 
ment of the State authorities. Nor can the reservation to the States of 
the appointment of the officers and authority of training the militia 
according to the discipline prescribed by Congress be justly considered 
as weakening this conclusion. That reservation constitutes an excep- 
tion merely from the power given to Congress “to provide for or- 
ganizing, arming. and disciplining the militia,” and is a limitation upon 
the authority which would otherwise have devolyed upon it as to the 
appointment of officers. But the exception from a given power can not 
upon any fair reasoning. be considered as an enumeration of all the 
powers which belong to the States over the militia. What those powers 
are must depend upon their own constitutions, and what is not taken 
3 by the Constitution of the United States must be considered as 
retained by the States or the people.. © The general authority 
retained if them over the militia would seem to draw arter it, as 
necessary incidents. If Congress should not have exercised its own 
power, bow, upon any other construction than that of concurrent power, 
could the States sufficiently provide for their own safety against do- 
mestic insurrections or the sudden invasion of a foreign enemy? They 
are . rohibited from keeping troops or ships of war in time of 
peace, and this, undoubtedly, upon the supposition that in such cases 
the militia would be their natural and sufficient defense. 

In the same case Mr. Justice Johnson, delivering his indi- 
vidual opinion, said: 


Indeed, extensive as the powers over the militia is, the United States 
are obviously intended to be made in some measure dependent upon the 
States for the aid of this species of force. For, if the States will not 
officer or train their men there is no power given to Congress to supply 
the deficiency. 

In the light of these and other opinions of justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, as well as opinions of 
different State courts, substantially adopting the views of 
Justice Story, and I refer particularly to the opinion of the 

Supreme Court of Illinois in the case of Dunne against People 
(94 IN. Rep., 121), decided in 1879, and the Supreme Court of 
Florida in the case of Acker against Bell (57 S. Rep., 356), de- 
cided December 12, 1911, it is clear that Congress can not 
federalize or exercise other power than that now exercised by it 
over the militia of the several States without first securing an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution, vesting in Congress 
the power of absolute control of same. The vesting of such 
power in the Congress would deprive the States of their powers 
over their militia, which was wisely reserved by them in fram- 
ing the Federal Constitution; and in view of that fact, such an 
amendment should not be proposed, and in my opinion would 
be rejected by the States if submitted to them for ratification, 
for its adoption would make the States dependent upon the 
Federal Government for military protection against domestic 
insurrection or other internal strife too strong to be put down 
by civil authority. These functions should be performed by the 
States in their sovereign capacities, without dependence upon 
the will or adherence to the dictates of the Federal Government. 
Such a relinquishment by the States would be extremely un- 
wise, und is inconceivable. 

The State militia was very wisely ordained to perform a 
double function, namely, to protect the State in its sovereign 
rights, and to serve the United States when called upon to 
do so in executing the laws of the Union, suppressing insurrec- 
tions, or repelling invasions. Its duties, therefore, are of both 
State and national character. Its mission is noble and its 
officers and men are patriotic. Its services to the State are in- 
dispensable, and it should not be taken from under the control 
which the State now exercises over it. 

And, Mr. Chairman, in view of the decisions referred to, it is 
clear to my mind that Congress can not Federalize the National 
Guard without an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. [Applause.] Such an amendment would deprive the 
States of their right to maintain a militia to protect them in 
their sovereign rights as a State, and it is therefore not fair 
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to assume that the States would ratify such an amendment if 
submitted to them. Iam not attempting to belittle the National 
Guard or speak disparagingly of it. It is a noble instituion; 
its officers and men are patriotic. It was ordained to perform 
a double function, first, to protect the State in its sovereign 
right, and, secondly, to aid the Military Establishment of the 
United States when called upon to do so in executing the laws 
of the Union, in suppressing insurrections or repelling inva- 
sions, and to Federalize the National Guard, as has been pro- 
posel by gentlemen on this floor, would mean to deprive it of 
one of the functions for which it was’ created, and T contend, 
Mr. Chairman, that it can not be done under the present Con- 
stitution, and the statements that have been so often made that 
this bill will Federalize the National Guard are misleading. 
We could call water wine, but that would not make it wine, 
Applause. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman hus expired. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know how much 
debate would be required on this proposition? 

Mr. GORDON. I would like five minutes, 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD, I am very much interested in this ques- 
tion, and I would like a little time. 

Mr. LONDON. And I would like to offer an amendment. 

Mr. HAY, I will not interfere with the gentleman offering an 
amendment at all. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto, and 
all amendments to the amendments, close in 30 minutes. 

Mr. LONDON. Will that preclude my offering an amendment? 

Mr. HAY. Not at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate upon section 23 and all amendments 
thereto shall be concluded in 30 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. KEATING, Mr, Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to say to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] that 
the gentleman from New York has an nmendment to this sec- 
tion which should be given some consideration by the House, and 
I wish he would so frame his unanimous-consent request as not 


to include the amendment which Mr. Lonpon is about to 
offer, It has nothing to do with the proposition. 
Mr. HAY. The gentleman can have his amendment rend for 


the information of the House and can discuss it within the 30 
minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. It would be impossible to discuss this and 
the other amendments in 30 minutes. 

Mr. HAY. The gentleman can have it read for information 
now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Lonpon] ask unanimous consent to have his amendment read 
how? 

Mr. LONDON, 
5 or 10 minutes. 

Mr. HAY. We can not do it in that time. 

Mr. LONDON. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York objects. 
All debate is closed. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TI. SON J. 

Mr. HAY. I hope the amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word of the amendment. 

Mr. HAY. Now, Mr. Chairman, in order to arrive at some 
conclusion about this, and as I do not wish to shut anybody 
out 

Mr. GARDNER. The Chair recognized me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognized the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I myself am opposed to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Tirson]. Iam nota lawyer. I can not discuss all this question 
of the federalization of the militia, but I am going to read a 
sentence or two from an address by the Hon. Lindley M. Gar- 
rison, late Secretary of War, in New York City on January 17, 
1916, with regard to this signing of a contract of enlistment. 
Now, I do not think any Member of this House is in any way 
trying to avoid the main issue. I am merely going to read what 
the Secretary says about people in the National Guard Associa- 
tion, or, to be more accurate, in ihe executive council of the 
National Guard Association, who take this point of view. Here 
is what the Secretary says: 

They are suggesting that by providing by act of Congress that those 
who participate in these Federa appropriations shall agree to be mus- 
tered in national service in time of war a complete and satisfactory 


solution of the military problem is reached. Such a solution, of course, 
appeals to every pacilico, o every volitico, and to all those who see 


I want to have permission to discuss it for 


therein an opportunity to divert Federal funds to local purposes. 
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Of course I know that this is not the motive of the gentleman 
from Connecticut Mr. Trxson], but it is the motive of the other 
people. 


Diverse as are the motives of the pacifist and the others wager 


defeat of any real, substantial, valuable policy of national defense. 
‘They realize that if they can deceive the people into believing that these 
pro provide a substantial response to the insistent demand for 
national defense, they wili have ARET arani what they set out to do, 
and in addition they will have personally benefited by the result. 

Now, I do not in the least mean to imply that anz Member 
of the House has any such ideas in his rind, but remember that 
the executive council of the National Guard Association is 
largely composed of paid adjutants general, several of them 
weighing at least 300 pounds apiece. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to arrange some time for 
the discussion of this proposition. I understand the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Loxnpon] has an amendment to propose 
dealing with an entirely different proposition from that now 
before the House. I do not want to shut out the gentleman 
from New York, and in order that everybody may be heard who 
has indicated a desire to be heard, I move that debate on the 
section aud all amendments thereto be closed at 20 minutes past 
12 o'clock, which will give 40 minutes. There are a great many 
other sections where genttemen can debate the general propo- 
sition without confining it to this one. But we must get along 
with this bill, and if there is any one proposition that the com- 
mittee did agree upon it was the National Guard proposition. 
If, however, 40 minutes is not sufficient time, I am willing to 
give some more. 

Mr. MANN. Let us see if we can not reach an agreement. 
Say that we have 30 minutes over here. 

Mr. HAY. Then, I move that all debate on this section and 
all amendments thereto close in one hour—30 minutes to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann} and 30 
minutes by myself, 10 minutes of which I will yield to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Lonpon]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate upon this section 

Mr. HAY. I made the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Har] 
moves 

Mr. MANN. Ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. HAY. The gentlemen are going to object over here. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, do not object. 

Mr. HAY.: Very well, then. I ask unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] 
asks unanimous consent that all debate upon this section and 
amendments thereto shall be concluded in one hour—30 minutes 
to be controlled by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] and 
30 minutes by the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun]. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairmen, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Goxpon]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon] 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, E do not desire.to impugn the 
motives of any Member who is advocating this amendment, nor 
do I question the motives of any of our Army officers who have 
been assailing the National Guard in recent years. Their mo- 
tive is so perfectly obvious that any intelligent citizen ought to 
understand it. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of the 
House, can we not have the Clerk read the amendment again? 
A number of Members have come in since it was read. 

The CHAIRMAN. This will not be taken out of the time of 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon]. Without objection, the 
Clerk will again report the pending amendment. 

The Clerk again reported the amendment. 

Mr. GORDON. Now, Mr. Chairman, as I started to say 
when I was interrupted, we all understand the objections that 
our Army officers have to the National Guard. They do not 
furnish the officers for it, and therefore they want some Federal 
force, as they call it, that they can provide officers for. It is 
so perfectly obvious that their motive is one of self-interest 
that I do not think it is worth while to waste any time on it; 
the promotions and increased pay and allowances that neces- 
sarily follow an increase im the Regular Army is patent to all 


men. 

What we are doing here is to try to frame a suitable and 
proper law for the people of the United States, not for the 
Army officers; and the amendment which is now pending, if 
it means anything, means an attempt to coerce the people who 


enlist in the National Guard into renouncing in time of peace 
the limitations impesed upon the Federal authority in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, defining the use which may be, 
made of the National Guard when called into the service of the 
United States. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to 
his colleague? 


Mr. GORDON. Tes. 

Mr. EMERSON. Is it not a fact that practically every mem- 
ber of the National Guard in every State in this Union, if the 
country required their assistance, would to-day rush to the 
colors? ’ 

Mr. GORDON. I think that is true. It has always been true 
in the past. y 

Mr. GARDNER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. GARDNER. Can the gentleman tell me what propor- 
tion of the National Guard volunteered and were transferred 
ae the service of the United States in the Spanish-American 

ar? 

Mr. GORDON. I know that less than 5 per cent of the men 
who had been through the Regular Army enlisted in the Spanish 
War, and that more than 100 per cent of the National Guard of 
Ohio volunteered in the Spanish-American War. [Applause.] 

Now, I do not want to yield further. I want to make this 
point if I can. I say that if this amendment and kindred 
amendments which have been talked and talked and talked 
about threughout the country in the last year mean anything, 
they mean that they want to require men who enlist in the 
National Guard to renounce the limitations imposed in the Fed- 
eral Constitution by the fathers of this Republic for the protec- 
tion of the men who are always ready, and always have been 
ready, to defend their country in time of need. 

The National Guard can only be used either by the Congress 
or the President of the United States for the three purposes 
specified in the Constitution, namely, to suppress insurrection, 
to repel invasion, and to execute the laws of the United States. 

We think that use is sufficient, and we are opposed to any 
amendment that undertakes to interfere with those constitu- 
tional limitations in time of peace, 

Oh, it may be argued that we can go ahead and pass it, and 
the courts or the Attorney General will knock it out; but that 
is not the way for men who are sworn to support the Constitu- 
tion to act on the floor of this House. In the framing of the 
Dick bill they inserted a provision which President Roosevelt 
signed, providing that when the National Guard were called 
out the President could send them anywhere; but the Atterney 
General of the United States, in an opinion rendered in Febru- 
ary, 1912, held that that provision, if it meant what it said, was 
unconstitutional, and therefore null and void. It still remains 
there in the statute, sticking out like a sore thumb, [Laughter.] 
This bill will repeal it. 

Now, the late Secretary of War made some observations to 
which the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] has 
adverted along the same line that we have heard. We had 
these Army officers before our committee, from the Chief of 
Staff and the Secretary of War down to the lowest officers. 
We had the benefit of all of the information that they saw fit 
to give us. We had the benefit of their technical knowledge 
upon this question, and their knowledge of the history of the 
Military Establishment in the United States. We listened to 
them patiently. We heard their arguments, and then we framed 
this bill. 

Now, gentlemen, we may just as well look this question 
squarely in the face. If you want to build up a force that in 
time of peace can be sent by the President of the United States 
anywhere, out of the country and elsewhere, what you really 
want, if you want an efficient force, is to increase your Regular 


Army directly. [Applause.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. ; 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Currerrrerp]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHIPER- 
FIELD] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, I heartily coincide with all that was said by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon] as to the need of building up the 
Regular Army. 

I asked for time in order to speak upon this proposition, 
because for more than 20 years I have been connected with 
the National Guard of Illinois. I started into the National 
Guard of Illinois more than 25 years ago as a private, and I 
still retain my interest in that organization. 
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So far as I am concerned—and I speak for the National 
Guard of Illinois—I am in favor of federalizing the National 
Guard just as far as it can be done under the Constitution of 
the United States. [Applause.] 

I am in favor of every man responding to the call of his 
country in its hour of need, no matter whether his service 
takes him across the sea, or into our insular possessions, or to 
the countries upon the south, or wherever else he may be re- 
quired. [Applause.] 

There should be no limit to the degree of fidelity with which 
a guardsman will respond to the wants of his country in its 
hour of need. 

Now, I believe in that as a part of my existence, and in order 
that it may not be regarded as mere idle words, permit me to 
say that there has never been a crisis when it would seem that 
men would be required in this country that I have not put in 
practice this theory that I have not tendered my services to the 
War Department of the United States, and asked for assignment 
to active duty. 

Just let me add this, so that my position may be well under- 
stood to-day, and that what I have said be not regarded as idle 
words: 

There is on file in the War Department of the United States 
a communication asking for assignment to duty sent there 
within the last few days, tendering my services whenever and 
wherever my Government may require them; and should it 
require them I would take the greatest delight, and esteem it 
the highest honor, to step from the floor of this House to any 
position where I could render service to my country. [Ap- 
plause.] y 

That is the position that I occupy. 
personal digression I know. 

In saying this I also have in mind that if we are going to 
make the National Guard effective as a Federal aid, it must 
be done within constitutional lines, I believe, just as firmly 
as I believe in any fact the existence of which has been demon- 
strated, that in time of peace the Federal Government has not 
the power to step in and take over the National Guard and 
provide for the appointment of its officers, provide how many 
National Guardsmen a State shall raise, and provide by what 
they shall do, or, in other words, control the appropriations of a 
State, and specify in detail, as this bill attempts to do, how 
the National Guard shall be operated by the State. 

In the State of Illinois we spend millions of dollars for our 
National Guard, and are glad to have the opportunity to do it. 

In the State of Illinois we have gone to every length to give 
them comfort, assistance, and support, 

In the State of Illinois, in the time of need, in the Spanish- 
American War, practically every guardsman responded. After 
the National Guard went to the front, we had 27 regiments 
of volunteers organized and tendered to the governor of our 
State, and we were ready to do our duty then, as we always 
have done it, and as we are ready to do it now. 

Our people want the National Guard to be federalized, but 
they want them to be federalized along lines that are consti- 
tutional. 

When you attempt to provide by your bill for court-martial 
of National Guard officers, by authority of the Government of 
the United States, when you attempt to provide for the manner 
in which the internal affairs of the National Guard shall be 
carried on and conducted in time of peace, I submit to those 
in this House who are familiar with the Constitution, if we 
are not going too far, and are we not taking a step for which 
there is no warrant in law? 

We can use the strong arm if we so desire, and we can say 
we will pass this law and require the States to conform to it; 
but there will come a time when the States will not conform to 
it, when there will be an issue raised, when the question will be 
considered as to the power of Congress; und I do not want any 
such question as that to act as a check upon the use of the 
National Guard in the hour of need. 

Now, it seems to me that the gentleman from Connecticut 
Mr. Titrson] by his amendment presents a feature that ought 
to have the serious consideration of this House. 

When a man goes into the National Guard, if he is inspired 
by the proper feeling, he does not go in as a tin soldier. He 
does not go in merely to put on the uniform of blue or tan, and 
to follow the flag when days are fair, but he goes in to be a 
part of the second line of defense of the Nation. 

31. should he hesitate to say so by his enlistment at that 
time 

If I mean that I will respond to my country’s needs, why do 
I not put my hand to an enlistment paper and subscribe to an 
obligation that gives the country the right to call me? 


You will pardon the 


And if I am not ready to do that, why not state the fact if I 
go into the National Guard? 

It seems to me, Mr, Chairman, that whenever a man enters 
the National Guard there should be that dual obligation and 
there should be that dual aspect of his service prominent in his 
mind, first, to be one of the guard of his State, an honorable 
position, and, second, to be available quickly and immediately 
and willingly and patriotically in che hour when his country 
shall need him. That is the thing that I want to see 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I gladly yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the gentleman think it is necessary, 
in order to stimulate the patriotism of the National Guard, to 
require them to subscribe to an iron-bound oath, such as the 
proposed amendment requires? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. No; I do not consider it is necessary to 
stimulate the patriotism of the National Guard. 

I have the highest opinion of their patriotism. 

I have been with those boys year after year in camp, on the 
field and on the march, and I know the thing that animates 
their minds. 


I saw them at the beginning of the Spanish-American War, 
when they had their quarters in the sheep sheds of the State 
fair grounds of the State of Illinois for weeks, while the Na- 
tional Government did not supply them with blankets, or with 
but few of the things that were necessary for their comfort. 

I know they are willing to go again; but why should not we 
of the National Guard silence the carping objections of those 
who say we will not respond, by putting in our enlistment con- 
tract an obligation that requires us to respond, and set at rest 
the question as to how much of a force the United States 
Government has in the National Guard to-day. That would 
settle that question. 

We would be obligated to respond to the needs of our coun- 
try, and it seems to me that such an obligation is not too much 
to ask the National Guard to accept. I believe the patriotism 
of the National Guard is such that they will gladly and willingly 
accept whenever they are asked to do so. 

Mr. TILSON. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield 
to the gentleman from Connecticut? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Gladly. 

Mr. TILSON. Is it not a fact that the National Guard them- 
selves are asking for this very thing, to make it as strong as 
possible? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. The National Guard want to silence all 
possible criticism. Men say we will not go or serve our country 
in its extremity. Men say we are tin soldiers. Men say it is 
all for parade, when at the bottom of the heart of every man in 
the National Guard is a serious purpose to be of aid to his 
country in the hour of need, 

Mr. CALDWELL. Has the gentleman read section 77, begin- 
ning on page 85? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Yes; I have read that and every other 
section with care, even section 76, where you propose to draft the 
National Guard, although the word “draft” is odious in the 
extreme. 

Mr. CALDWELL, 
they not? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Let me say to you here and now that 
the National Guard of the State of Illinois—and, in my judg- 
ment, the National Guard of any other State—does not require 
to be drafted in order to come. 

They will come because it is their patriotic duty. They will 
come because they can serve their country by coming. They will 
come because every man of them wishes to be of service to his 
country if the need for his services should arise. 

Mr. KAHN. I should like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I will gladly respond, if I can. 

Mr. KAHN. I understood the gentleman to say that he does 
not approve of the provisions of the bill which provide for the 
court-martialing of the National Guard during time of peace, 
Does not the gentleman believe that if there is discipline estab- 
lished for the organizations that Congress has the right to 
establish the discipline? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I believe that Congress has the right 
to establish discipline for the National Guard without any ques- 
tion up to a certain limit and a certain degree. I have in mind 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States and the 
leading case in Florida that the gentleman from Kentucky re- 
ferred to and the case in our own State in the One hundred and 
fortieth Illinois, where these rights claimed in this bill are denied 
by high legal authority. I refer to the case of Huston against 
Moore, Fifth Wheaton, page 1. ; 


If they nre drafted they will come, will 
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So much of the Hay bill as relates to the National Guard is 
replete with unconstitutional provisions to an extent that 
creates amazement on the part of all who understand the situa- 
tion, and in such respects utterly ignores the organic law of 
the land. 7 

It is an attempt, by main strength, to deprive the various 
States of the rights guaranteed to them by the Constitution of 
the United States concerning their militia. 

Subdivision 16 of section 8 of Article I of the Constitution 
of the United States provides as follows: 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia and 
for governing such part of them as may be employed in the service 
of the United States, reserving to the States. peg tape | the appoint- 
ment of the officers and the authority of training the m litia according 
to the discipline prescribed by Congress. 

In view of this constitutional provision and the construction 
placed upon the same by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Houston against Moore (5 Wheaton, 1), 
it becomes apparent to the most casual observer that this at- 
tempt on the part of the Federal Government to practically 
take over the militia of the different States in time of peace 
is absolutely illegal and in utter defiance of this constitutional 
provision. 

It is quite apparent that there has been a surrender by cer- 
tain officers representing the National Guard of the different 
States of the rights belonging to such States in order that the 
advantages conferred upon persons in the National Guard by 
this bill might be gained. 

This action on the part of such officers becomes the more 
startling and the more reprehensible because of the fact that 
they have no authority to so speak for the States or waive any 
of the rights which belong to such States. 

Evidently it is the thought of the Military Committee that 
the rights of the States may be trampled upon with impunity, 
and that the thing which they seek to accomplish with refer- 
ence to the National Guard may be accomplished by main 
strength and without the slightest regard for the Constitution. 

Such an attempt is unworthy of this committee, and it is 
also unworthy of this House, and the end sought to be obtained 
will not justify the very crude means that have been adopted 
in this bill. 

It reflects credit upon no one and is an example of legislative 
audacity that is quite humiliating to anyone who retains any 
shred of regard for the Constitution. 

Maj. Gen. Edward C. Young, formerly in command of the 
National Guard of Dlinois, and the former chairman of the 
executive committee of the National Guard Association, a grad- 
uate of West Point, a former officer of the Army of the United 
States, a colonel in the Spanish-American War, a prominent 
business man of the city of Chicago, and a gentleman who has 
given the best years of his life to the advancement of the in- 
terests of the National Guard, points out the following objec- 
tions to those portions of the Hay bill which affect the National 
Guard, and I incorporate them as a part of my statement. He 
says: 

The Hay biil fails utterly to provide for an adequate preparedness. 

It makes no substantial increase in the Regular Army and would be 
a positive menace to the National Guard. 

Militia legislation up to this date has been based upon the theory 
that the militia ts primarily a State force to be used by the National 
Government under conditions as specified in the Constitution of the 
United States. This bill is framed upon the theory that the militia is 
Pome a national force, the use of which is granted to the State in 
times o ce. 

The bill assumes that Congress has power to organize, arm, and dis- 
cipline the militia, call it into the service of the United States at any 
time, or under any conditions, to govern it either when in the service 
of the State or the United States, to directly train it under command of 
Regular Army officers, and to provide rules and tions and condi- 
tions for the appointment of the officers. All of which is clearly contra 
to the provisions of the Constitution. The power to provide is very dit. 
ferent from the power to directly execute. 

The bill, therefore, fairly bristles with unconstitutional and impracti- 
= N Among these the following more important ones may 

no 2 

Sections 36, 37, and 38 provide conditions and limitations for the ap- 
pointment of officers. The examination to determine qualifications for 
commission is to be conducted by a board of commissioned officers ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of War, consisting of officers of the Regular 
Army or the National Guard. By what constitutional authority can the 
Secretary of War give an official status to a board of National Guard 
officers when the National Guard is not in the service of the United 
States? What authority can a board of Regular Army officers have over 
the appointment of officers to the National Guard? t ht has the 
Secretary of War to interfere with the States in the appointment of 
cpanel Taa this right is specially reserved to the States by the Con- 
S u 

All of the provisions in relation to the appointment of officers is 
clearly unconstitutional, and some of the provisions might easily be car- 
ried out to the detriment of the orderly government of the State troops. 
Any officer of the National Guard not acceptable to a board of Army 
officers, no matter what may have previous service or his abili: 
or the desire of the governor of the State to appoint him, could be deni 
a commission. 
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Section 39 is of similar character, providing for the dismissal of 
officers of the National Guard. This section, however, fails to designate 
the authority for the appointment of the efficiency board. It would 
22 pe claimed by the Secretary of War following the provisions in 

- Section 30 provides for the assigning of the National Guard to divi- 
sions, brigades, and other tactical units, and the detail of officers from 
the National Guard or the Regular Army to command such units. 
These tactical units would undou wa have to be made up of the Na- 
tional Guard from diferent States. e only assumed authority which 
the officer detailed to command could have would be derived through 
his detail by the President. This is clearly a question of government. 
Br what authority can the President govern the National Guard except 
when it is in the service of the United States? What authority can 
an officer of one State exercise over the National Guard of another 
State? Indeed, it is a serious question whether any laws governing 
the National Guard are effective outside of the State to which the 
National Guard boronga; except, of course, when it is in the service of 
the United States. e only laws which can govern the National Guard 
in time of ce are the State laws, and these laws are not operative 
beyond the ts of the State. - It may be contended in this connection 
that National Guard o tions have taken part in joint encamp- 
ments under the command of Bepular Army officers and National Guard 
officers of other States. This, however, is purely a question of cour- 
bent and a attempt has been made to enforce a legal control or 
vernmen 

Section 54 provides “ that the President may call into the service of 
the United States the National Guard, or any part thereof, to partici- 
pate in encampments,” etc., “ for at least 15 days each year.” ‘his is 
clearly unconstitutional, as the militia can not called into the sery- 
ice of the United States except as provided by the Constitution. Even 
if constitutional, it would be a dangerous provision, for it might sub- 
ject the National Guard to 5 and indefinite service, thereby 
greatly interfering with their civil affairs. This was the objection to 

he continental scheme. It is even more objectionable here, for 
in addition to all of the requirements of the State they would be sub- 
ed to indefinite service under the National Government. It should 
noted that in this section it is proposed to call these organizations 
into the service of the United States as militia. Attention is directed 
y to this, because later on a similar authority, although de- 

rived from a different source in the Constitution, is used to transfer 
the National Guard to the service of the United States in time of war. 

Sections 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, and 70 are all unconstitutional, for 
they assume the right to govern the militia in time of peace and when 
not in the service of the United States. Discipline, as used in the 
Constitution, does not mean trial or 3 ; it means simply drill 
or training. Section 65 provides that the President may convene gen- 
eral courts-martiai for the trial of members of the National Guard. 
No limitations are placed upon this, and he could detail an entire court 
of Regular Army officers. t jurisdiction could such a court have? 
Here, again, If the provisions were constitutional — 11 would be very 
dangerous to the National Guard. Ev: man on for his life, his 
liberty, or his pro should have a jury of his peers. Under the 
above provisions the dent.of the United States, which means the 
Secretary of War, which means the Chief of Staff of the Army, 
could organize a court-martial of Regular Army officers, try an officer 
of the National Guard, dismiss him from the service, fine him $200, 
and in lieu of the fine put him in jail for 200 days, and call upon the 
United States marshal to execute the sentence. This is the limit of 
injustice and unfairness. 

Section 76 is the most dangerous provision in this bill and is the 
real joker. Two cardinal principles ve been insisted upon by the 
National Guard. First, that the National Guard shall have prior serv- 
ice—that is next in line to the Regular Army; second, that the or- 
ganizations of the National Guard and the rank of its officers be pre- 
served when the National Guard is taken into the service of the United 
Stat either under a call as mili as provided by the Constitution. 
or under a transfer to the United States forces under the power of 
Congress to raise armies 
bill fails completely in both particulars. It provides for a draft of 
the individual member. The word “draft” is most repugnant in this 
connection and does not 8 express the action to be taken. From 
the date of the draft all persons stand discharged from the militia. 
In other words, there are simply so many men with no exact status; 
all organizations are automatically destroyed, all officers automatically 
discharged. No matter what may have been the length and efficiency 
of an officer's service, he finds himself when drafted as naked of power 
and position as when he first enlisted in the service. The only status 

ven these men is that they are subject to such laws and regulations 

or the government of the Army of the United States as are applicable 
to members of the Volunteer Army. Having drafted this body of men, 
they shall be embodied in organizations corresponding to the Regular 
Army, or otherwise pom rp as the President may direct. For in- 
stance, the President could form a regiment of infantry by taking ap- 
proximately 50 men from each and every State, irrespective of whether 
they had been officers or enlisted men in the National Guard. Hav- 
ing constituted this organization, he could then appoint officers to 
command it from its own members. A former enlisted man might be 
appointed colone!, and the colonel might remain an enlisted man. 

oreover, there is no redress. Even a reserve officer of the Regular 
Army, who might have had no service whatever except in schools, or 
perhaps one year in a cadet corps, can not be compelled without his 
consent to serve in a rank lower than that held by in the reserve 


corps. 

Tumnediately upon the draft the Organized Militia, or at least the 
portion drafted, ceases to exist. It is ended completely. At the con- 
clusion of the national service, even though it might be for a month 
only, all the officers and men of the National Guard return to the 
States yonl as citizens, without any position or rank, 


be of service to his 5 The purely mechanical work of reor- 
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We have before us the history of 


believing that the 
fluence would certainly not 
such a favorable opportunity, when the 
officers. 


E 


il to exert itself to the maximum under 
President alone has the appoint- 


provisions, unconsciously recognizes the fact that there is no means for 

the same. to wi ta cial sup- 
port of the National If, therefore, under a 
most objectionable bill. a State is unable to penoy with all of the pro- 
visions of this law, then the or Guard of such State be 


a. abandoned, except where State, unaided, can it. 
ea tions made by Con: are to be apportioned in ratio 
to the 5 made by the State. This is pride ry and 
will not work out practice. The object of natio: is to 
and encourage the Natio: $ this ce is most 
in the States ha resources. The National Guard 


the 
eveloped in every State. To withdraw 
rer States would ruin the National Guard of such States and would 
— entire ization to the richer sections of the country. A 
—— to . —— 9 — — = 
on to eo lon, co upon a um 
number Which could be readily maintained by the States. 
It is a serious question w: er the National Guard could be main- 
tained under the of this bill. It is extremely doubtful 
—— men would voluntarily enter the service under the conditions 


nize a national defense under a volunteer 


States under liberal aid 
31 for 
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The Chamberlain bill, as presented to the Senate December 10, 1915, 
provides for the proper method for transf the National Guard 
from the State service to the national service. ere are many minor 
omissions and objections to the pr Hay bill, but those pointed 
ont should be ample to cause its defeat. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mons consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Craco]. 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, I have been associated with 
the National Guard of Pennsylvanla for a number of years, 
and I want to say that I honestly believe that every man who 
has been a member of that organization since 1903, both en- 
listed men and officers, believes that he has been up to this 
time a member of the Army of the United States and subject to 
call by the President of the United States to do whatever duty 
may be imposed upon him. I believe that in this bill we have 
provided an oath of enlistment which covers all of the points 
which have been raised in this discussion. When a man takes 
an oath to support and defend the Constitution of the United 
States and obey the orders of the President of the United States 
and the orders of the officers appointed over him, and after tak- 
ing the oath and obligation is placed on the pay roll of the United 
States Government and is paid by the United States Govern- 
ment, I believe that he is in the service of the United States 
Government within the meaning of the wording of the Consti- 
tution. 

There is a distinction made even in the Constitution between 
service of the United States and actual service, which has been 
held to mean service during the time of war. We want to 
keep this in mind here, because we are legislating for an Army 
in the time of peace and for training them for service in time 
of war. 

The amendment suggested, to my mind, does not make 
stronger the obligation of the individual in the National Guard 
to the Federal Government, but wenkens it where it says: 

Shall have the status of a Federal soldier within the meaning of sec- 
tion 8, Article I, of the Constitution of the United Sta whenever 
ordered into the service of the United States by the President of the 
United States. 

I take the position that the men in the Organized Militia in 
the States have already a Federal status. We are paying them 
ifor their service as such soldiers, and I believe that we have 
| met every requirement of the Constitution when we have pre- 

scribed and laid down the discipline provided in this bill. 
Now, it must not be forgotten that in the Army of the United 
States we deal with the individual entirely when it comes to 
a matter of discipline. This is also true in the National Guard 
in relation to the members of the National Guard and the Gen- 
‘eral Government. Hence, the provision which was put in re- 
‘garding the draft to which there can be no question. In my 
mind, it will not be necessary to resort to that, because I be- 


lieve these men, as organizations, as companies, as regiments, 
and brigades, will gladly answer any call to the colors, but 
it is a safeguard which may be thought necessary, and when 
the individual takes this obligation prescribed by this act he 
enters into the service of the United States, and as an in- 
dividual has placed himself subject to the call of the Presi- 
dent of the United States at any time, I do not ‘believe that 
it is necessary to in any way encumber this bill with an 
amendment of this kind. For that reason I shall vote against 
the amendment. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. TOWNER]. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, many of the difficulties that 
have been suggested in regard to the State militia as a national 
force are imaginary. It is true, in a sense, that the Nation can 
not federalize the State militia; for it can not absorb, it can 
not monopolize the powers of the State militia with relation to 
their obligation and service. They are an arm of the State, and 
as such must fulfill their obligation and duty to their States. 

It is true that you can federalize the militia if by that you 
mean the right to exercise the powers granted to the Govern- 
ment by the Constitution, which makes the militia a national 
as well as a State organization, with obligations and duties 
national as well as State. It is, or ought to be, generally 
understood that every citizen of this country has a dual al- 
legiance, one to the Nation and the other to the State. When 
the Nation seeks to interfere with the powers of the State, we 
find that the Constitution says it shall not be done. But when 
a power is granted by the Constitution to the Nation, then that 
power is supreme and the obligation and service is due to the 
Nation and must be fulfilled. 

When the militia was organized it was a State institution. 
It was difficult for the framers of the Constitution to handle 
the obligation that seemed to be primary with the citizens of 
that time to the States with the purpose of making an efficient 
national force that would support the authority and power of 
the National Government which they were establishing. They 
made an effort to do this, and in some instances there was a 
concession made, or an invasion, if you choose to call it, into 
the powers of the States. For instance, it was given to Con- 
gress the power to organize and discipline the militia, a power 
it did not have until that time. But since the adoption of the 
Constitution the power of the Nation to organize and discipline 
the militia has been unquestioned. The States formerly exer- 
cised that power and were reluctant to give it up. But that was 
taken away from them by this provision of the Constitution, 
and when called into the service of the United States they are 
subject to its supreme governing authority. For fear that this 
grant of power might include too much, or be thought to include 
too much, a reservation was made reserving to the States, re- 
spectively, the appointment of officers; so that the National Gov- 
ernment, so long as the militia remains a State organization 
and is not called into the service of the United States, can not 
force upon the States contrary to their wishes any officers of 
its own selection. But immediately the militia becomes, either 
by call or by voluntary enlistment, a part of the national forces, 
it becomes absolutely subject to national authority. Any dis- 
position or assignment of officers or men are within the scope 
of national authority. They are subject to orders for the better- 
ment of the service or for the strengthening of the Army just 
as any other part of the national forces are. There need not 
be, there should not be, any conflict between the powers of the 
State and that of the Nation. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CALDWELL]. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, the object of this amend- 
ment, to my mind, is to serve as a forerunner to a proposition 
to amend section 76 of this proposed bill by striking out the 
draft clause. If it is not, the proposed amendment is useless. 
If it is, and the amendment is agreed to, then you must also 
strike out the draft clause. As I understand the situation in 
which we find ourselves to-day, it is a question of law.. The 
question before us is, Can we federalize the National Guard and 
stay within the Constitution of the United States, both in letter 
and in spirit? As I read the Constitution of the United States 
I am convinced that the Constitution intended that the citizen 
soldiery of the United States should be a State institution and 
under State control, except when the Nation, as a Nation, 
needs the citizen soldiery of America, in which event the 
President has authority to use them in the service and for 
the Nation's need. It is because of this that this bill has been 
framed as it is. We have section 34, which prescribes the oath 
that shall be taken by men who join the National Guard, and we 
have sections 76 and 77, which prescribe that once a man has 
voluntarily gone into this National Guard and the Nation needs 
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him, we do not have to order him anywhere, but by the issuance 
of a demand by the President of the United States he becomes 
a Federal soldier, and goes to the defense of his country in its 
hour of need. I hope, therefore, that this amendment will be 
defeated. 

Mr. DALE of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. DALE of New York. I would like to know whether or 
not Gen. O'Ryan, the adjutant general of the National Guard, 
did not appear before the committee and urge the proposed 
amendment to be embodied into the bill? 

Mr. CALDWELL. I will say, in answer to that, that Gen. 
O'Ryan came before the committee and advocated a dual en- 
listment; that he subsequently returned to New York and sent 
us a typewritten proposition including the dual enlistment, but 
that this proposition was taken up in the committee, discussed, 
and it was decided in the committee, by and with the best legal 
talent to which the President of the United States could refer 
this proposition, that this was the proper way to federalize the 
National Guard [applause], and meet every proposition of Gen. 
O'Ryan and keep the National Guard a body of citizen soldiery 
subject to the demand of the people of the United States when 
needed. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 

tleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN]. 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, while the extent of the 
powers of the Federal Government over the State militia are 
not as clearly defined as some of us would wish, and while it 
has been the subject of much argument, I am of the belief my- 
self that this bill does not go beyond the constitutional powers 
of the Government. I do not exactly understand the position 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHIPERFIEED], who spoke 
with so much force upon this subject, nnd with whose argument 
in some respects I agree. As I understand it, he contended that 
the National Government had no power to provide for court- 
martial of members of the National Guard. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I am in favor of the amendment. I 
believe the obligation of the National Guard should go just as 
far as it can to make it both a State and a Federal force. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I agree with the gentleman there; but 
what I wish to say, with reference to this matter of court- 
martial, is that this was the express question involved in the 
case of Houston against Moore, to which he refers, and in which 
case it was held that the Federal Government might provide 
regulations as to the manner and form of court-martial, and 
that the statutes of the United States in that respect were bind- 
ing and enforceable. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. * 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. That was in time of war, was it not? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Tt was in time of war; but that did 
not enter into the question at all, and was not spoken of by the 
court—was not made the basis of the court's decision in any 
respect. In this case of Houston against Moore the court said: 


Congress has power to provide for organizing, arming, and disciplin- 
ing the militia; and it 3s presumable that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion contemplated a full exercise of ‘all these powers. If Congress had 
declined to exercise them, it was competent to the State governments 


gentleman 


militias in such manner as they might think proper. 

But the court went on to say that where Congress had pro- 
vided the method for the organization and disciplining of the 
militia those laws were binding upon the respective States; and 
in this same case the court, referring to the authority of Con- 
gress, says that where they have entered into the service of the 
United States there is no question about the authority of Con- 
gress. There might have been some question under that par- 
ticular law as to when they entered into the service, and right 
here is where I agree with the argument of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Craco], who said that this bill provided, as 
it seems to me it clearly does, for members of the militia enter- 
ing into the service of the United States; and where they have 
so entered into the service of the United States, under all of 
the decisions of the Supreme Court, there is not the slightest 
question about the authority of Congress to control them. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, it is apparent that 
the proposed amendment is intended to and does to a very great 
extent federalize the National Guard. I shall not discuss the 


to provide for organizing; arming, and disciplining of the respective 


proposition from a constitutional standpoint. I am in full accord 
with the argument by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHIPER- 
FIELD] along this line. . 

My purpose in detaining the House for a few moments is to 
resent come insinuations or intimations that the present National 
Guard throughout the country is not sufficiently patriotic to 
respond to the call of the President in time of war. The bind- 
ing oath incorporated in the proposed amendment is for the 
apparent purpose of lashing the guardsman to the mast in such 
manner that he can not escape performing his duty as a soldier 
under any and all circumstances. 

Section 34 of the present bill prescribes as follows: 

Sec. 34. That hereafter all men enlisting for service in the National 
Guard shall sign an enlistment contract which shall include an obliga- 
tion to bear true faith and allegiance to the United States, to support 
the Constitution thereof, and to obey the lawful orders of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the officers appointed over the men so 
enlisting. 

It is hardly conceivable that an American citizen subscribing 
te this contract and obligation would not faithfully carry out 
the same to the limit, 

The present National Guard is composed of men who are truly 
patriotic, and I believe that all future National Guardsmen will 
be equally so, and that this enlistment contract and obligation 
will be amply sufficient without the ironclad oath specifically 
mentioned in the proposed amendment to bring these men 
promptly into service whenever the President of the United 
States desires them to do so. 

Mr. Chairman, some years ago it was my good fortune to be 
connected with the National Guard of Minnesota, and for four 
years I had the honor of being a captain of what was then 
known as Company I, Second Regiment Minnesota National 
Guard. This company consisted of about 75 young men. They 
were the sons of farmers, merchants, doctors, and practically 
from all vocations of life. They were of the best blood of all 
nationalities. They were the sons of the sturdy and industrious 
Scandinavian, German, Irish, French, and other parentage, each 
vying with the other in patriotism and all anxious to obtain that 
efficiency which military discipline requires to perfect them as 
soldiers in case of our country’s need. For several years pre- 
vious thereto and since many young men have belonged to this 
particular company. As vacancies occurred additions followed, 
and at the present time I verily believe that there are a large 
number—at least 100—who have had military training in this 
particular company and who still remain in the vicinity; that 
in case our country called for their service these men would 
respond with alacrity, and would not be found wanting in any 
respect. At the present time this company has been reorganized 
and is now known as Company K, Second Regiment, and much 
new blood has been added. 

As evidence of the loyalty and patriotism of the National 
Guard of this country and their willingness to serve the Nation 
I desire to read as part of my remarks a short article from the 
St. Peter Herald, a local newspaper published in St. Peter, 
Minn., of date March 17, 1916. 

RECRUITS JOIN LOCAL COMPANY—PROSPECTS OF ACTIVE SERVICE 
EFFECT ON ENLISTMENTS. 


Prospects of active service along the Mexican border or in Mexico 
itself are having an effect upon the enlistments in Company K, Second 
Regiment. At the regular weekly drill of the 3 last Monday 
evening tive recruits came forward, and Capt. Frank Magner is receiving 
numerous inquiries. 

Should company be called out,“ said Capt. Magner, “it has 
65 men available for immediate service. These could be assembled and 
leave for the mobilization camp at Fort Snelling within 24 hours. 
However, we have no means of knowing whether the war department 
would require companies of 106 or 150 men. Should the latter number 
be wanted the second lieutenant of the company, who is the recruiting 
officer for war, might be detained in St. Peter a week or 10 days. 

“So far as arms and equipments are concerned, the company is 
well supplied. To all intents and purposes it is on the same footing 
as an organization of the same kind in the Regular Army. During the 
winter months a considerable amount of equipment that was lacking 
has been received from the military storekeeper, and in this particular 
the company is ready for active service in the field.” 

Under the state law the maximum peace strength of the company is 
76 officers and men. It is the purpose of Capt. Magner and his lieu- 
— —— to recruit beyond peace strength so as to be prepared for emer- 
gencies, 

Activity along the Mexican border is of interest here from the further 
fact that three troops of the Thirteenth Cavalry bore the brunt of the 
1 attack on Douglas, Ariz., last week. For many years Col. 
F. O. Jo n, a former St. Peter man, was lieutenant colonel of that 

ent. After being promoted to colonel he was on duty with the 
Thirteenth until the first of the present year, when he was placed in 
command of the military post at Columbus Barracks, Ohio. 


HAS 


Mr. Chairman, it will be observed that this company, and I 
do not think they are an exception, have weekly drills, and 
from my knowledge, aside from the statement contained in this 
article, they are a well-drilled and soldierly body of young men, 
well equipped in all ways, and the officers are of the best. I 
can not doubt, and no gentleman on this floor can doubt, the 
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sincerity, the loyalty, the earnestness, or the patriotism 
who are connected with this organization. 8 

All hail to the National Guard, and in case of wur, either 
of invasion or otherwise, when the President and the Congress 
determine that our cause is just these men will rush to arms 
in the defense of our country and its honor to the utmost. 
Applause. ] 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, this item involves the question 
of Federal relations, the conflict growing out of our double 
sovereignty, sovereignty in the Federal Government, and sov- 
ereignty in the States; the conflict between the principle of 
national prerogative and the rights of the State. The Consti- 
tution prescribes specifically for both of these and we accord- 
ingly have an establishment under the Federal Government, 
the Regular Army, and an establishment under the State gov- 
ernment, a. National Guard, made up of the militia defined by 
the Constitution. These two are quite distinct, both in con- 
stitutional inception and historical application. My one fear 
has been our constitutional freedom of utilizing the National 
Guard as a Federal body—that is, whether the State organiza- 
tion can be fully utilized as a national body without interfering 
with its constitutional purpose. I have been told by those 
whose judgment I admire and respect that the conflict does not 
necessarily exist; that this phase of the bill has received the 
widest consideration and approval of the committee. However, 
I see this differentiation in the constitutional provisions, cover- 
ing the defense features, and I know that it has been felt in our 
history. In 1812 the militia was called and it did not respond 
in several States. My own State of Ohio, when Hull called for 
the militia to cross over into Canada, refused to fully respond 
to the call. I believe that this amendment will give a status 
where there will be less doubt as. to the status of the National 
Guard in our Federal system. It is not a question with me 
whether the National Guard will be effective. I have no doubt 
but that it will be. It is not a question as to the relative 
discipline of the Federal Army and the National Guard. We 
all admit that the acme of discipline will be found in the Regu- 
lar rather than the Volunteer service. But the facts are, gentle- 
men, that the country will not stand at this time for a large 
Federal Army that is not made up of. the citizen soldiery, and 
we might as well face that situation.. I believe here is a pro- 
posal that will assist in the needed organization, and why not 
adopt an amendment that will clear our right to federalize the 
citizen soldiery and under proper conditions make a Federal 
Army? For that reason I shall without hesitation vote for the 
amendment that puts the definition of the Constitution here in 
the determination of the National Guard, and I think it. ought. 
to be adopted without hesitation. 
my time. 


of any 


Mr. KAHN: How much time does the gentleman yield back? | 


The CHAIRMAN. Two minutes. 

Mr. KAHN. I yield that two minutes to the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Trtson]. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, in section 34 of this bill it is 
provided 

Sec. 34. That hereafter all men enlisting for service in the National. 
Guard. shall 75 enlistment contract which shall include an obli- 
gation to bear faith and allegiance to the United States, to —— 
the Constitution thereof, and to obey the lawful orders of the 
— a the United States and the officers appointed over the men so 
enlis 5 


It is not provided in that section that the oath of enlistment: 
shall be uniform. throughout the United States. This amend- 
ment of mine does provide that every man in every State of the. 
whole Union who signs an enlistment paper shall sign the same 
oath. It does little more than this, except to declare a Federal 
status which, it is believed by other members of the committee, 
is ereated by this bill. Mr. Chairman, it surely clears, the 
situation and makes uniform throughout the country what we 
have tried to do in section 34 of the bill. It may add little or 


nothing, so far as federalization is concerned, if we give to 


section 34 the meaning that it has been stated here that section 
is intended to convey. If there be any doubt, however, as to 


the effect of sections 34 and 35 this amendment will aid in|) 


removing the doubt. At any rate it. will produce: uniformity 
throughout the country in the very important matter of the 
enlistment contract and the officers’ oath of office. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAY. The gentleman from Connecticut seems to admit 
that section 34 is sufficient to cover the proposition. Mr. 
Chairman, the range of discussion om the amendment of the 
gentleman has gone into the question of the canstitutionality 
of the provisions of this bill whieh deal with the National 
Guard. If anybody has done the committee the honor to read 


I yield back the balance of 


its report, there is contained in that report a very extensive 
discussion of whether or not the provisions contained in this 
bill are constitutional, and in the minds of the committee it 
seemed that the reasons given in the report were sufficient to 
convince anyone that we had complied with the Constitution 
ve es not in any way violated it by any of the provisions of ` 

s act. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHreerrrmrcp] seemed to 
think that this law provides for taking away from the governors 
of the States the power of appointing the officers. It does not 
do anything of that sort. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Will the gentleman kindly yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HAY. I will. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Does it not prescribe some limitations 
by the Federal authority and leave those limitations entirely 
t ae Federal authority, under which the governor must ap- 
point? 

Mr. HAY. It does; and unquestionably under the Constitu- 
tion it has the right to do it. The Judge Advocate General of 
the Army, who does not think, I believe, that we can federalize 
the National Guard, admits that one of the powers which Con- 
gress has is that we can prescribe the qualifications of the 
officers of the National Guard. But he says that, while Con- 
gress can do that, it has not the power to enforce it. Well, 
nobody who is a lawyer will contend that the Constitution 
confers powers upon Congress which Congress has not the right- 
to enforce. If those powers have been conferred upon Congress, 
unquestionably Congress has the right by law to enforce what- 
ever power has been conferred upon it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia yield 
to the gentleman from Kentucky? . 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does not the same section of the Constitu- 
tion give the Congress the additional power to enact the laws 


to carry into force the powers given it over the State militia? 


Mr. HAY. Undoubtedly. Now, as to the constitutionality of 
these provisions I want to say further that, under the Constitu- 
tion, Congress has the power to arm, organize, and discipline 
and, under rules prescribed by Congress, to train the National 
Guard; and in this bill we have undertaken to exercise those 
powers which have been conferred upon Congress. And we be- 
lieve that under the provisions of this bill we have made for 
the country a uniform system to control the National Guard, 


not to control the National Guard of New York in one way and 
the National Guard of Illinois in another way, but that all the 


States shall conform to the organization, discipline, and training 
as provided for in this bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. Do the provisions of the bill make it abso- 


lutely compulsory upon every National Guard in every State 
of the Union to come within the provisions of the bill? 


Mr. HAY. It does, unquestionably , and it would not be worth 
the snap of my finger if it did not. 

Mr. MADDEN. So it is not within the power of the governor 
of the State or anybody else in the State, or the National Guard 
of the State, to say it will take exceptions to the provisions of 
the bill. 

Mr. HAY. It is not. s 

Mr: MADDEN. And itis optional with any power of the State 


to say that it will take advantage of the appropriations made 
‘in this bill for the State militia, but, on the other and, it is 


absolutely compulsory in every instance to come under the 


provisions of the bill? 


Mr: HAY. Yes; if they accept the pay under this bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Are.they not compelled to accept the pay? 

Mr. HAY. No; they are not compelled. to accept the pay; 
but every man who enlists in the National Guard, when he joins 


‘and accepts the pay, must come under the provisions of this bill. 


Mr: MADDEN. Asa matter of fact, if he joins the National, 
Guard he accepts the pay, does he not? 

Mr. HAY. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. MADDEN. And one follows the other? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. So that when a citizen of a State becomes a 
member of the National Guard he comes under the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Government, in so far as the Government regulates 
the conduct of the National Guard? 

Mr. HAY. That is true. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. HAY. I yield to the gentleman. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Is it possible, under the terms of this bill, 
for any State organization, if the State authorities so decree, to 
remain outside the pale of the provisions of this act? 

Mr. HAY. It is possible for any organization to remain out 
of the provisions of this act if they do not choose to accept the 
pay ; but they can not get the pay unless they come in under the 
provisions of the act. 

Mr. STAFFORD, And it rests with themselves to determine 
whether they shall come under the provisions of this act? 

Mr. HAY. It does to that extent. 

Mr. TILSON. I would like to ask the gentleman to state in a 
word what is his objection to having a uniform oath for officers 
and a uniform oath of enlistment for men all over the United 
States? 

Mr. HAY. I have no objection to having a uniform oath for 
officers and men, but we have it already in the bill. You have 
it already in section 34. That section provides the oath to be 
taken by the enlisted men, and in a previous section for the oath 
to be taken by a commissioned officer. 

But what 1 want to address myself to now is the repeated 
statement by those who are not in favor of federalizing the 
National Guard, and say that you have 48 different States, 48 
different arinies, and 48 different commanders of those armies. 
Under the provisions of this bill that is not true. We here 
make uniform the entire National Guard of the United States, 
and provision is made in this bill that when it is necessary for 
them to come into the service of the United States they shall 
come. 

I know that some members of the National Guard object to 
the word “ draft”; but in order to meet the requirements of the 
Constitution, which provides that you can only use the National 
Guard to repel invasion, to suppress insurrection, and to execute 
the laws of the Union, it was to frame some provision 
under which in time of war the National Guard could be sent 
wherever the President thought it was necessary to send them, 
whether in the country or out of the country, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. HAY. Yes; in just a moment. In order to do that it is 
provided in section TT—I believe it is—of this bill that when 
the Congress authorizes in time of war the raising of land 
forces beyond those of the Regular Army the President may draft 
the whole National Guard of the country into the service of the 
Tinited States, 

Mr. MADDEN. That means nothing more than calling them, 
does it? 

Mr. HAY. It means that the Congress has the power to draft 
and to give that power to the President over these troops that 
we ure paying in time of peace. And I want to say to the 
gentleman that when a man joins the National Guard and goes 
into the National Guard he volunteers to go to war under the 
provisions of this bill.. When he joins he knows he is going to 
le drafted. He knows he is going in, and he volunteers to do it. 
When he goes in in time of peace he knows he has to go if he 
still remains a member of the National Guard when the time 
comes, so that the word “draft” ought not to be looked upon 
by the members of the National Guard in any invidious sense. 
It simply means that these people can be used when it is 
necessary for them to be used. Now, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. FESS. If the bili goes into effect as it is written is there 
nny possibility of a conflict between the Federal Government 
und the States in calling for the militia? 

Mr. HAY. None whatever. 

Mr. FESS. You deal with them as individuals and not as 
State organizations? 5 

Mr. HAY. That is true. The men who framed the Constitu- 
tion of this country, the men who were present when the de- 
pates were had upon the ratification of the Constitution, be- 
lieved that they were writing into the Constitution a provision 
with regard to the militia which made the militia a national 
force and not a State force. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Has the gentleman any doubt, under the 
terms of this bill, as the National Guard would be organized, 
disciplined, and controlled in time of war, that the President 
of the United States might order this National Guard to any 
quarter of the world where their services might be needed? 

Mr. HAY. Noue whatever. As I was about to say, Patrick 
Henry, James Madison, Alexander Hamilton, James Monroe, 
and’ other men who framed the Constitution believed that they 
were providing in the militia a national force, which could 
be mude an actual national force, and could be used for na- 
tional purposes. Patrick Henry opposed the adoption of the 
Constitution upon that ground—that the States were giving up 


their control over the militia. Mr. Madison, in one of his mes- 
sages to Congress, stated that Congress ought te call out for 
training the National Guard at the public expense, thereby 
showing that he believed that it was a National and not a 
State force. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KAHN. This bill, as I understand it, attempts for the 
first time in the history of the country to prescribe for the or- 
ganization and the discipline of the National Guard by the 
Congress of the United States? 

Mr. HAY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KAHN, And the Secretary of War appeared before our 
committee and stated as his opinion that we had the right to 
draft any particular class of citizens as against any other class? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. We could draft red-headed men or blue-eyed 
men if we wanted to. [Laughter.] 

A Mating. And bald-headed men? [Renewed laughter.] 

Mr. HAY. I did not say anything about bald-headed men. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. HAY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Let me put a concrete case to the gentle- 
man. Suppose a governor of a State had called out the militia 
to suppress a very serious riot, and on the same day an invad- 
ing force was landed in the country. Would the President of 
the United States then have the right to call on the force which 
was in process of quelling the riot to suppress that invasion? 

Mr. HAY. Undoubtedly; the authority to do that would be 
paramount over the authority of the governor to use that force 
in quelling the riot. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Would not the language of the 
oath contained in the amendment serve the purpose of the draft 
that the gentleman speaks of? 

Mr. HAY. It would not; and I am glad that the gentleman 
called my attention to that feature of the amendment. The 
bill provides that when the National Guard is ordered into the 
service of the United States, in order to make it constitutional 
that these troops can be called into the service of the United 
States in time of war it is necessary to divorce them from their 
character as militia, because the Constitution says you can not 
call out the militia except for certain purposes. Therefore this 
law provides that when they are drafted by the President they 
shall cease to be militia, and in that way we get around the 
constitutional objection to using them outside of the country, 
and that oath would not accomplish what we think should be 
accomplished. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Would it be necessary, under 
the draft provided for, to recommission all the officers by the 
President of the United States? 

Mr. HAY. I think it would be; but, of course, that eould be 
done. That could be all ready. This fear of some gentlemen 
that they are not going to be taken into the service in time of 
war, that they are not going to be given their commissions, is, 
in my judgment, a vain fear, because when war comes and these 
troops are called upon they have to be officered by somebody, 
and no President would discharge the officers who have been 
with the troops and who have, as it were, raised them, and who 
under the provisions of this bill would be capable officers. He 
would undoubtedly commission the officers who had been with 
them all the time. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. I will. 

Mr. MANN. Under the law could the President commission 
a captain under a certain age or a major or a colonel? 

Mr. HAY. I think so. There is not anything in this law 
which prevents the President from commissioning an officer in 
time of war of any age that I know of. 

Mr. MANN. Is there anything in the law that permits it? 

Mr. HAY. I do not know whether there is anything in the 
law that permits it, but I know that there is nothing in the law 
that prohibits it. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yeld? 

Mr. HAY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HELM. Do the men who are called out in the militia 
under the provisions of this bill become an integral part of the 
Regular Army, or do they become a part of the Army pro- 
vided for in the act of April 25, 1914? 

Mr. HAY. They would not be a part of either. They would 
be a distinct body of troops, drafted into the service of the 
United States under the provisions of this law. : 
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Mr. HELM. They would be neither Regulars nor Volunteers? 

Mr. HAY. They would not. They would be paid as Regulars 
are paid; but they would not be Volunteers, because they would 
not volunteer, and they would not be in the Regular Army, 
because they never enlisted in the Regular Army. 

Mr. EMERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. EMERSON. I listened to the remarks of the gentleman 
in reply to the question that was asked by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] concerning the calling in of the National 
Guard as organizations. 

Mr. HAY. There is no provision here for calling them in as 
organizations. 

Mr. EMERSON. I am going to offer an amendment to sec- 
tion 25, providing that they shall be called in as organizations. 
Is the gentleman going to object to that? 


Mr. HAY. I certainly am. 
Mr. EMERSON. Why? 
Mr. HAY. I will tell the gentleman that when he comes to 


offer his amendment; but he could not hurt this act more than 
by securing the adoption of such an amendment. 

Mr. EMERSON. I should like to know why? 

Mr. HAY. I think that so far as the Constitution is con- 
cerned we have in this act provided for every conceivable 
objection that can be made from a constitutional standpoint, 
and I have not yet heard anybody who has spoken on that 
feature of the bill advance a single proposition going to show 
that this is against the Constitution of the United States, 
{Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. All time has expired. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
TILson J. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, may I now offer an amend- 
ment to come in as a separate section, section 23a? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Lonpon] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add a new section after section 23, to be designated section 23a, 
and which is to read as follows: 


“That no member of the National Guard shall be called upon to 
perform duty in connection with the sippression of strikes.” 


Mr. HAY. I make a point of order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the Chair hear me on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course the Chair will hear the gentle- 
man on the point of order. $ 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I believe this amendment is 
germane. You are now for the first time bringing the National 
Guard within the direct jurisdiction of Congress. You are 
reorganizing the National Guard. The bill is called a bill to 
promote the efficiency of the Military Establishment. It is 
my belief that you will destroy the efficiency of the Military 
Establishment if you permit the National Guard, which from 
now on will be under the jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 
ment, to be used as a strike-breaking agency, as has been 
repeatedly done at the behest of corporations in a number of 
States. It is my contention that this amendment is clearly 
within the purview of this bill. Nothing is more destructive of 
the respect which the people should entertain for their defenders 
than the use of the armed forces of the country for the suppres- 
sion of strikes, a rather primitive method used to crush the 
resistance of organized labor. The violence resorted to by those 
in authority must bring about violence on the part of the 
under dog. Violence breeds violence. Hatred breeds hatred. 
The use of physical force on the part of the organized troops 
of the United States breeds necessarily the use of physical 
force on the part of those whom they are called on to intimidate. 
I believe the amendment is in order. If the National Guard 
continues to be used for the suppression of strikes, you will 
destroy all respect for the National Guard. People will look 
upon it as a strike-breaking agency, as they look to-day upon 
the National Guard of the various States. They will refuse 
to join the National Guard, and the only personnel that you will 
gather will come from the bank clerks, the corporation lawyers, 
the men who look with contempt upon the great masses of 
the people. You will help to intensify the hatred which exists 


between the classes and the masses. You will help to widen 
the gulf between the poor and the rich, between the strong and 
the weak. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully submit that the proposed amend- 
ment is in order. 
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Mr. KEATING. Before the Chair rules, permit me to call his 
attention to section 26 of this bill, and particularly to the 
proviso— 

Provided, That nothing contained in this act shall be construed as 
limiting the rights of the States and Territories to the use of the 
National Guard within their respective borders in time of peace. 

It seems to me that those who put that proviso in the bill 
had in mind the power in this bill to limit the use of the 
National Guard; and that is what the gentleman from New 
York is seeking to do with his amendment. And so strong was 
the belief of the members of this committee that we had the 
power to say that the National Guard should or should not be 
_ ae certain purposes that they placed that proviso in sec- 

on 20. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think that there has 
ever been a legal definition given of the word “strike.” No 
definition of that word has ever been given by any court or by 
any arm of the Government. The Chair does not think the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York is ger- 
mane, and the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. LONDON. May I ask the Chairman a question? 

The CHAIRMAN, Certainly. 

Mr. LONDON. Has not the word “strike” come to mean a 
certain definite thing—the simultaneous quitting of work by a 
number of employees? Has it not acquired a certain definite 
meaning in the English language, and is not every word of the 
English language a part of the legal language? 

The CHAIRMAN. In the popular mind, perhaps, but not by 
any opinion of a court or any responsible Government agency. 

Mr. LONDON. I know; but have not the courts for more 
than a quarter of a century dealt with strikes and strikers? 
Have they not been issuing decrees in strikes? The word 
Strike“ has a definite, specific, certain meaning to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the popular mind, perhaps, but not by 
any legal definition. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src, 24. That the Vice President of the United States; the officers 
judicial and executive, of the Government of the United States and 
of the several States and Territories; the Members and officers of cach 
House of Congress; persons in the military or naval service of the 
United States; customhouse clerks; persons employed by the United 
States in the transmission of the mail; artificers and workmen em- 
ployed in the armories, arsenals, and navy yards of the United States; 
pilots; mariners ade eps conna in the sea service of any citizen 
or merchant within the United States; and all persons who use of 
religious beliefs are exempted by the laws of the respective States and 
Territories shall be exempt from militia duty without regard to age. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, for the purpose of asking the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Hay] a question in relation to a section that has been 
passed, section 22, It says: 

That the militia of the United States shall consist of all able-bodied 
male citizens of the United States, and of all other able-bodied males 
whe DETE declared their Intention to become citizens of the United 

Is there any purpose in that language, except to give such 
residents of the country a right to enlist in the National Guard? 
In other words, is there any claim of the right to exercise any 
power of compulsion—— 

Mr. HAY. No. 

Mr. BENNET. It simply offers the privilege to those who 
have declared their intention? 

Mr. HAY. It is the usual language used in bills of this char- 
acter. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words for the purpose of asking a question of the chairman 
of the committee in reference to the language used in the bill 
on page 40. I want to get the gentleman’s construction of this 
language. In line 11: 

One year after the passage of this act the Medical Reserve Corps, as 
now constituted by law, shall cease to exist. Members thereof may be 
commissioned in the officers’ reserve corps, subject to the provisions of 
this act, or may be honorably discharged from the service. 

Does the gentleman understand that that will permit members 
of the Medical Reserve Corps to enlist in the Medical Corps 
without any further examination? 

Mr. HAY. I told the gentleman this morning I thought so, 
but I do not, I think they would have to come in under the 
provisions of this act, which provides for an examination. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Does not the gentleman think that these mem- 
bers of the reserve corps, who have had years of experience in 
the Army, ought to be permitted to come in without examination? 

Mr. HAY. I do not think that any difference should be made 
between them and anybody else. 

Mr. HAMLIN. There is this difference: A young man just 
out of a medical school would perhaps be able to stand a better 
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examination than some practicing surgeon who has been out of 
school 6, 8, or 10 years, but, having had experience in the Army, 
the older man would be very much more competent to perform 
the service required by the Government than would the young 
man without experience. 

Mr. HAY. This is not a competitive examination; it is an 
examination to inform the War Department whether or not the 
applicant should be in the service. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr, HAMLIN, Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. Under the existing law the officers of the medical 
department can not be promoted unless they take another ex- 
amination, and they do not find any hardship in that. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I admit that; I am simply asking for informa- 
tion, 

Mr. HAY. It is not a competitive examination; it is a quali- 
fying examination. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Spec. 25. That, ex otherwise specifically 
“National Guard, includ ne composition of ‘a 


on nization of pe 
nits thereof, shall the same as that which is or may hereafter be 
— . — for the 3 Army, subject in time of 1 “pa — gen- 


eral exceptions as may be authorized by the Secretary of W. 
Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


provided herein, 


ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, by substituting for the period on line 16, a semicolon and 
adding the Following wards Pro That when 8 into the 
active service of the United States the National Guard shall be taken 
as organized, by regiments, brigades, divisions, or ind dent 1 76 
separate organizations, as the . of each State, 5 or 
District of 8 or ma ction thereof, may require, 
all regimental, brigade, and division staff officers authorized by ae 
and regulations for corresponding units of the Regular Army. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, I regret that I have not 
more of a record, like some of these gentlemen have had, but it 
was my misfortune not to have taken part in any military pro- 
ceeding or to have been a member of any military school or a 
member of the National Guard. I realize that bullets are no 
respecter of persons, and it would be my misfortune, if I got 
to the front, to be the first one shot. But I have a good ances- 
try along this line. I do take my hat off, however, to a man 
who goes to defend the flag of his country and the cause it rep- 
resents. They can talk all they choose about the Regular Army 
and what the Regular Army does; the fact remains, gentlemen, 
that when danger threatens your land, when the invading force 
is on your soil, the men that are going to the front to defend 
this country in time of danger and trouble are the volunteer, 
patriotic, loyal men of this country who go in it for principle 
and not for pay. [Applause.] 

Therefore I believe that these men who have labored in the 
National Guard, many of them being years in the service, train- 
ing with the men, drilling with them marching with them, hav- 
ing spent the time that they have in the armory and in the 
encampment, are the men who should carry them on the field of 
battle in time of danger. If you are going to call on them, if 
you are going to draft them—draft men who are ready to go— 
I resent the word “ draft - but if you are going to call them in, 
call them as organizations. Every man in the State of Ohio 
volunteered his services with the National Guard in the War 
with Spain, and the only men that did not go were those who 
were physically disabled. I resent anything that is said against 
the National Guard, although I am not a member of it. If the 
President of the United States should issue a call for the Na- 
tional Guard to go to Mexico, every military organization, every 
member of the National Guard of every State of the Union 
would be on the firing line to defend our flag and carry it in 
triumph out of Mexico, as Gen. Scott did back in the forties. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, like the gentleman from Ohio, 
who has just taken his seat, coming from loyal Pennsylvania, 
I want to say to this House that that word “ draft” is odious 
and will be resented, It is a well-known fact that throughout 
the history of this country, on every occasion when loyalty was 
necessary, Pennsylvania responded without a draft. In its con- 
flict during the Civil War 500,000 soldiers came from Pennsyl- 
vania. My friends, I want to say to you, as was said by the 
gentleman who just preceded me, that in any hour of trial the 
draft will not be needed in Pennsylvania. 

I would like any gentleman to tell me why these men who 
have been trained, as some of them have been, from the ranks 
up to colonels and brigadier generals in the National Guard of 
Pennsylvania, would not be capable and ought not to be taken 
in as is provided in the amendment. I insist that it would be 
manifestly unjust to those officers in the great States of Mas- 


sachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and all 
the rest of them, to say by this bill that the men who are 
trained and haye come up as I have seen them are to be shelved. 
We do not ask for them pay without service. They are not 
officers of the National Guard simply to strut around in gold 
lace. We furnish fighting men, and we do not ask merely for 
consideration, but for opportunity, and we insist that this is a 
just amendment, and I sincerely hope that it will be adopted. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I think every man 
in this House, and I am sure every man on the committee, con- 
templated exactly the same spirit of patriotic purpose and 
loyalty and willingness to sacrifice upon the part of the indi- 
vidual soldier of the National Guard, the organized or unor- 
ganized militia, in time of war for the defense of the country 
that have been so glowingly set forth in the remarks of the two 
gentlemen who preceded me. This amendment does not pre- 
sent a question of whether these men will be willing to go to 
war or not, it does net present a question whether they are fit 
individually to go or not. It does, however, present the ques- 
tion whether when they are once out before the enemy their 
organizations will be such as, approved by the best military 
strategists and scientists, will make them capable of protecting 
themselves against the enemy and protecting themselves agninst 
themselves. Military organization is altogether necessary be- 
fore valor and patriotism, and the spirit of sacrifice can accom- 
plish anything. One of the great problems that has hitherto 
been associated with any attempt to maintain citizen soldiery 
anywhere has been the inevitable tendency to develop some- 
thing like a top-heavy administrative régime, filled up with too 
many high-titled men in authority over a disproportionate quan- 
tity of men who are actually going to do the fighting. Not only 
that, but there has always grown up, as there inevitably does 
under the best and most favoring circumstances, a disposition 
to subdivide and distribute this organization in many ways, so 
that when the time of peril comes, when the crisis and test are 
at hand, all those splendid military forces, all that splendid 
military spirit, as represented in the personnel of the organiza- 
tion, can not be so effectively coordinated that the enemy will 
get trouble out of it. In some respects it makes it more of a 
hindrance to the organization’s own efficiency than anything 
else. The purpose of the original text was so to order that 
when all these patriots individually got into the service they 
would be organized for the service on exactly the same lines 
that have been laid down by military experience for genera- 
tions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to call the attention 
of the committee to Rule XTX, which provides: 

When a motion or 1 is under consideration a motion to 
amend and a motion to amend that amendment shall be in order, and 
it shall also be in order to offer a further amendment by way of sub- 
stitute, to which one amendment n be offered, but which shall not 
be voted on until the original matter is perfected, but either may be 
withdrawn before amendment or decision is had thereon. 

The Chair is desirous of enforcing the rule in so far as is 
possible and practicable. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word of the amendment, It is just as well that we do not 
wait until war breaks out to discuss these questions of the con- 
stitutionality of the draft. If there is any clause in this whole 
law that I agree to, it is that one for the draft. At the out- 
break of the Spanish War, what happened? You could not 
draft the militia, so you had to enlist the men, all as individuals 
in the United States Volunteers. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman please wait. When 
the Spanish War broke out our National Guard organizations 
could not be incorporated into the United States Volunteers 
as organizations. The result was that those individuals who 
did not wish to enlist as volunteers just dropped out. Those 
who wished to do so, enlisted in the United States service, 
yacancies were filled by recruits, and the organizations were 
then reorganized on their former lines and largely with their 
former officers. That is what is meant when gentlemen say 
that in the Spanish War every National Guardsman from his 
particular State volunteered. What happened in the Spanish 
War? Sixteen States of the Union failed to fill their entire 
quota. At the time the war was finished there were 16 States 
of the Union which had not filled their entire quota. Let us 
see what you are proposing to do when you get right down to 
it with this proposition of bringing in the militia by organiza- 
tions. We shall have major generals weighing 300 pounds— 
and I can not imagine anything more wicked than to put an 
army under one of those major generals. I do not mean Maj. 
Gen. O’Ryan, of the State of New York, because he is a real 
soldier, and he does not weigh 300 pounds. 
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If you adopt this amendment we shall be forced in case of 
war to take into the national service in the first line all 
brigades or divisions which might be formed in the various 
States. We must incorporate into the first line every militia 
organization, no matter how badly it misfits. Let me invite 
your attention to the militia record of last year. The Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army on October 15, 1915, in his an- 
nual report, pages 31 and 32, says that out “of a strength of 
91,570 men armed with the rifle, only 49,652, or 54 per cent, 
attended target practice during the year.” 

Listen to this: Only 77,558 out of 120,693 enlisted men in the 
militia attended the summer camps of instruction last year. 
This fact also appears in the Chief of Staff's report. 

The proposed amendment would bring incompetent militia 
generals into the National Army of the first line in time of 
war. I have been a militiaman myself, and I know what I am 
talking about. I was in the Spanish War, and I saw incom- 
petent volunteer brigadier generals in command of thousands 
of men. If that amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Exterson] is adopted, you will go far toward getting a 
thoroughly inefficient Army in time of war. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I believe if this 
amendment be not adopted that you will have very great dif- 
ficulty in getting any kind of an Army at all through the 
National Guard. What incentive will there be for a man to 
become a captain of one of these companies? What incentive 
will there be for a man to become a colonel of one of these regi- 
ments? What incentive will there be for a man to take any 
of the offices that will be necessary in the formation and 
organization and the drill and the perfection of this branch of 
the Army? Are these men to give their patriotism only as drill 
masters? Are they to give the best of their lives and their time 
for the purpose of making soldiers, and then when the time 
comes to show their patriotism by the discharge of their duty 
on the field to be denied that privilege? I want to say to you 
that if you are going to make this National Guard the strong 
arm of the Army you must give it encouragement all along 
the line. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GORDON. How are you going to impair the constitu- 
tional provision which authorizes the President as commander 
in chief of the militia when called into the service of the 
United States? How are you going to lessen that by act of 
Congress? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I do not propose to lessen it, and 
it will not be lessened by the adoption of this amendment. 

Mr. GORDON. Then it does not amount to anything. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It does amount to much, for I dare 
say the President of the United States as Commander in Chief 
of the Army of the United States is as much interested, and 
more, in having an army that is in accord from the top down to 
the bottom than anyone else. Suppose you take a company in 
my town or in your town or in anybody else’s town that has 
spent years in drilling under efficient men who have given 
their time day in and day out, week in and week out, and year 
in and year out in perfecting that company, and when the time 
comes to be called in defense of their country they are stripped 
of their officers, and new men strangers to them put over them. 
You would resent it as an individual, I would resent it, and any 
self-respecting man would resent it. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The gentleman, I dare say, has 
taken into consideration that this paragraph as it stands in the 
bill is not intended to disturb the organization of the line. It 
is directed to the tactical organization that may be constituted, 
and if the gentleman will search the question of tactical or- 
ganization he will see the difference in the present organizations 
that—— 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. But what is the objection to taking 
the companies as organized—take the regiment as organized? 
That is the only purpose of this amendment. It is to make 
certain what is uncertain. If what you say is in this bill, and 
if that is the intent and purpose of it, there can be no objection 
to the adoption of this amendment, it seems to me, in bringing 
nbout that very result. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. GARDNER. This amendment affects major and brigadier 
generals, that is all 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. What is that? 

Mr. GARDNER. This does not affect anybody except brig- 
adier generals and major generals of the National Guard, 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Oh, yes; it affects more than that. 
This amendment provides the organization shall be taken 
as it is in the State. That would include company organization, 
would include the regimental organization, and include the 
brigade organization; and why should it not? I disagree with 
the gentleman from Massachusetts that these men in these sev- 
eral States that are called major generals or called brigadier 
generals are tin soldiers. That was not the experience during 
the Civil War. As I understand, some of the greatest generals 
we had in the Army were what the gentleman would now de- 
nominate tin soldiers. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, GARDNER. No, indeed; the major generals and briga- 
dier generals who came from the militia with that rank were 
not so prominent in the Civil War. The brigadier generals and 
major generals of Volunteers who attained prominence were 
mostly those who came up from low rank. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I for one believe 
that there is enough patriotism in the United States among the 
citizenry, that there is enough personal valor in the hearts of 
those citizens, that if they could be welded together into an effi- 
cient military organization they could fight, as our Speaker 
has so often aptly expressed it “a world in arms.” I think it 
is the purpose of this House to-day, and in all the days that 
this bill has been considered, to have just one viewpoint, and 
that is the efficiency of the Regular Army and of the reserve; 
and I think that if the amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Ohio should be adopted it would be for the exact in- 

efficiency of the entire service of the National Guard. 

Mr. EMERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will in a minute—— 

Mr. EMERSON. Just tell us how. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will try to do so. We all 
know that it is valuable to the extreme that the officers be 
efficient from a military standpoint. We all know that many 
of the National Guard officers to-day, the great bulk of them, 
are of that kind. We do not need, however, to close our eyes 
to the fact that to-day many men who have commissions in the 
National Guard of the respective States are there because they 
were popular with their men and not because of their military 
efficiency. I think, for one, that if the National Guard is to be 
made the instrumentality which it should be, every man secur- 
ing a commission should secure it only on his military efficiency, 
and that is the method provided for in the bill. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I will 

Mr. GARDNER, And is it not true that general officers of 
the National Guard are generally not elected even by their 
men but by the officers? ‘ 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, I was just coming to that, This 
is, further, an extreme step. There are some of the National 
Guard officers of the country, particularly the general and 
staff officers, who are politicians rather than military men, 
and I say that, having mighty good friends among the lot, but 
I, as a soldier, would not want to go out on the firing line 
led by one of those men. I would be perfectly willing to go 
out led by a captain, by a lieutenant, by a sergeant, or by a 
corporal, if he had military training and some military sense, 
but I would not want to be led by a man who had a lot of gold 
shoulder straps and no other military service than sitting in 
his swivel chair—— 

Mr. MORRISON. 
Regular Army? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It is not true of the officers of 
the Regular Army, everyone of whom has been drilled in the 
handling of men in the field, who has served his full period in 
the heat of the sun, in the stress of the storm, and in all the 
hardships of practical Army life. So, Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me that this would strike a vital blow at the efficiency of the 
National Guard as a military instrumentality if we shall 
handicap the President of the United States, when he calls 
that guard into service, by telling him he has got to take these 
officers by and large, secured any way and every way, give 
them a commission, and place them in command. 

And one thing further: It has always been the experience of 
the country that when war is at hand it is not advisable to send 
all of the National Guard of one State to one place. The State 
of New York, the State of Pennsylvania, the State of Illinois, 
my own State, and other States have 3 or 4, 5, 10, or 20 regi- 
ments each. If you are going to adopt this amendment, it will 
be necessary to send them by brigades and divisions, which 
would be inexpedient from any military standpoint. Why, the 


Is not that true of the officers of the 
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Second Wisconsin was part of the Iron Brigade, one of the 
most historic and splendid military organizations that ever 
marched under our flag. Another part of the Iron Brigade came 
from another State and another part from still another. The 
Battle of Bull Run, the first battle of the Civil War, was fought 
by single regiments, coming from States all the way from 
Minnesota to New England. It is not ever possible, and cer- 
tainly not proper, to put into a single army all the National 
Guard from a single State, but which would be necessary if the 
gentleman’s amendment be adopted. 

Mr. EMERSON. I would like to inquire of the gentleman if 
it is not a fact that at Bull Run the entire Regular Army force 
of the United States was on the Union side, and they did the 
fastest running, as the gentleman from Texas has stated? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That is not true. I will tell the 
gentleman the truth. There were two organizations that stood 
last upon the battle field. Next to the last was the First Minne- 
sota, every man standing 6 feet or better, recruited from the 
prairies of the West, an organization that wrote the most bril- 
liant page in all the annals of citizen soldiers; that fought in 
every battle from Bull Run te Gettysburg. On that last historic 
field they, a single regiment, were ordered to charge an army. 
The world knows the story of that charge. When the carnage 
ceased only 47 men were standing, but they had stopped an 
army... In a whirlwind of glory that organization disappeared. 
Such was one of the two bodies of men defending Pickett's bat- 
tery in its advanced position, and one that was slow to leave the 
field. The last body of men to leave, and in leaving they fought 
stubbornly, step by step, and saved a more complete annihilation 
of the Union forces, was the body of Regulars under Gen. Ayers, 
who fought and retreated in good order like a veteran fighting 
machine. They never ran a step. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that it is unnecessary for 
the gentleman's amendment to be adopted, even to secure the 
things that some gentlemen have asked for. All line officers of 
the National Guard are practically certain to be taken as such 
with the men. They are under this bill to be selected for effi- 
ciency, and the President will, of course, keep them with their 
organizations. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me it is very 
easy to answer the suggestions that have been made that the 
failure to adopt this amendment means to deprive the officers 
of the National Guard of any incentive, and that we are asking 
then: to work through the years in peace times and that when 
war time comes they are to be disregarded, We are not doing 
anything of the kind. But we are saying that the test of their 
appointment in time of war, when they are called into the 
service of their country by the National Government, shall not 
be the fact that they hold an office under the State militia, but 
shall be the fact of their efficiency. In other words, if they 
train and properly learn to command the militia, their effi- 
ciency will guarantee, and properly guarantee, them command 
when war comes, If they are not fit to stand the test of effi- 
ciency, we ought not to have them in position of command. 
[Applause.] And that is the whole of the proposition. 

Now, all of us have State pride; all of us like to talk about 
the boys at home; all of us like to speak about our militia, par- 
ticularly as most of them are voters, but the fact remains that 
the average militia officer, as we have known him, is not the 
competent afficer you ought to have in command of troops in 
time of war. It is not because he is not courageous, it is not 
because he is not patriotic, but there are many reasons connected 
with it which prevent him from acquiring that efficiency which 
he ought to have. 

Now, if he does acquire it, you may be sure there will be de- 
mand enough in case of a great war for all of those men as ofii- 
cers. If he does not acquire it, the fact that some governor 
has given him an office in a militia organization or some men 
have elected him as an officer of a company or a regiment ought 
not to make us do, not only a bad thing, but what amounts 
almost to a treasonable thing. To send men under modern 
conditions of warfare not properly officered is to send them to 
plain and sure death, And it is not fair to the patriotism of 
America to have the men who volunteer to fight our battles go 
out officered by incompetent men. 

Mr. EMERSON. Do you mean to say that an officer of the 
Regular Army has more love for the life of his men than an 
officer of the National Guard? 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not give a hang for love that is not 
backed by enough intelligence to make the love of some yalue 
when it comes to a battle field. [Applause.] 

Mr. FOCHT. Now, in a practical way, where did the regular 
officer get any more knowledge than a National Guardsman, since 
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there has been no war since 1899, and the National Guardsmen 
were all there? 

Mr. SHERLEY,. If the gentleman thinks that question needs 
answering, all right. I do not think anybody else in the House 
does. It is perfectly manifest that a man who gives his whole 
time and is trained in the science of warfare is superior to the 
man who gives sporadically of his time to the training of militia 
troops. 

Mr. FOCHT. Is it not a known fact that the failures in the 
War with Spain in 1899 were due to the fact that were was 
not provision made to receive and properly handle the troops that 
offered themselyes? And who was responsible for the failure of 
the War Department? 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is not a known fact. There was trouble. 
just as I believe there will be trouble again, because we fail to 
provide in time of peace for the proper overhead organization, 
so that they can take care of the tremendous business that is 
thrown on them in time of war; but one of the troubles was 
that their duties were made more excessive because of the Inck 
of experience of both the men and officers who volunteered. I 
submit that this is just plain common sense. It is whether we 
shall vote for our country and all our people or whether we shull 
vote because of our pride in our local organizations. f 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, how much time is wanted? 

Mr. FESS. I would like two minutes. 

Mr. HAY. Mr Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto conclude in 
seyen minutes 2 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto shall close in seven minutes. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. The gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr, Fess] is recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be an inevitable 
conflict here between those who believe in the National Guard 
and those who believe in the regular standing army. That is 
inevitable. We can not hope to avoid it. I am not stating 
whether this amendment should be passed or not. I am not 
sure in my own mind. 

But I rise simply to refer to the crimination that was made 
a while ago in reference to major generals weighing 300 pounds 
becoming so active on behalf of the National Guard. I should 
like to say that one, at least, of those to whom the reference 
was made has been in the service 32 years, has enlisted more 
men in the service than any man in the Regular Army, and 
organized a rifle club that went to Europe and competed with 
the world and brought back the rank of the champion rifleman 
of the world. [Applause.] 

I want that much to go into the Recorp with reference to the 
statement of my good friend from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER], 
which I do not think was entirely dignified. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. GARDNER. There were three of those major generals. 

Mr. FESS. I specifically refer to Gen. A. B. Critchfield, of 
Ohio. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I have only one or two words to say 
in reference to the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio | Mr. 
Emenson]. If the amendment is adopted it destroys the bill. 
We might as well abandon it. It would destroy all the other 
legislation in the bill. 

Moreover, it is unconstitutional. You can not pass a law 
which will compel the President of the United States to appoint 
a certain man as a brigadier general. The Constitution confers 
upon the President the authority to appoint these officers, and 
Congress can not pass a Jaw compelling him to appoint certain 
oflicers which Congress may choose to pick out. 

Now, I do not see any reason why gentlemen should be so 
much affected by the word “draft.” It does not carry—in this 
bill, at least—anything with it which reflects upon any man 
who happens to join this organization. I hope the amendment 
will be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, may I offer an amendment 
now? 5 

The CHAIRMAN. 


The gentleman from New York [Mr. Lon- 


pon] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LONDON : Add a new section, after section 
25, to be designated as section 25a," and which is to read as follows: 
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“That no member of the National Guard shall be called upon to 


perform 
— 2 in connection with any controversy which may arise between capital 
and labor.” 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that under the 
Constitution, which provides that the States may have these 
troops, Congress can prevent, in time of peace, the use of 
troops to quell any disturbance, riot, or anything of that sort; 
and if it is an unconstitutional provision, it must be subject 
to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks this amendment is sub- 
ject to the same objection that the Chair ed to the gen- 
tleman awhile ago. There is no legal definition of “strikes” 
and no legal definition of “ contests between capital and labor.” 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair hear me for a 
moment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a new 

section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEAT- 
ING] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kxarixe as a new section, to be known 
as section 25a: 

“Spc. 25a. That no member of the National Guard shall be called 
apan to perform duty in connection with controversies between em- 

oyers and empingan where the question at issue is one of hours of 


Tabor, wages, working conditions, or the right of either side ot, the 
controversy to organize for the safeguarding of its legal interests.“ 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear from the gentleman 
from Virginia on that. 

Mr. HAY. Well, Mr. Chairman, in the first place, this 
amendment prevents the individual from joining the National 
Guard, as I heard it read. But I wish the Clerk would read 
it again. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. HAY. I make a point of order against the amendment, 
on the same ground as that upon which I made the former point 
of order, that this interferes with the right of the States to 
preserve order in the States. 

I do not see that Congress has any more right to prohibit 
a member of the National Guard from suppressing disorder 
than it has to prevent an organization of the National Guard 
from doing it. One is the same as the other. If you prohibit 
the members from enforcing the law as is provided in the Con- 
stitution, you prohibit the organization from doing it and you 
prohibit the State from doing it, because that is the only arm 
that the State has to enforée it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MANN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear from the gentleman 
from Tllinois. 

Mr. KEATING. I will yield to the gentleman from Illinois, 
I do not know what attitude he will take on it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, unless I am entirely mistaken in 
the scope of this bill, it relates only to the organization of the 
National Guard and that part of our military organization 
which affects the National Guard. It does not in any way 
relate to the duties that the National Guard shall perform in 
the various States. 

The amendment offered by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
KEatrne] undertakes to define the duties of the National Guard 
and of the members of the National Guard in the States, or, 
rather, it undertakes to define what they shall not be. Now, 
to undertake to describe the duties of an organization is not 
germane at all, it seems to me, to the proposition to create the 
organization. This bill does not attempt to do more than to 
provide the organization. It does not attempt to define what 
shall be the duty of the National Guard in any respect what- 
ever, except in so far as it may be called as an organization 
into the Army in case of war; and if this amendment be ger- 
mane, then it would be germane to prescribe any duty which 
Congress might seek to impose upon the National Guard in the 
States. 

The CHAIRMAN. Would the gentleman permit the Chair? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment provides that “no mem- 
ber of the National Guard shall be called upon to perform duty 
in connection with controversies between employers and em- 
ployees.” That, of course, if it should be held in order and 


should be adopted, would be construed with all the rest of the 
law applying to the National Guard. 

It seems to the Chair that it would mean that the President 
of the United States, or the Federal authority, could not call 
out the National Guard for these purposes, and would not in- 
terfere with the State authorities calling out the National 
Guard for such purposes. If the Chair is in error about that, 
he will be glad to be corrected. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, if I correctly get the scope of 
the bill, it seems to me that the National Guard are only called 
out under the bill into the Federal service as members of the 
National Guard and not as organizations of the National Guard; 
and when they are called into the Federal service under the 
terms of this bill, I believe they cease to be members of the 
National Guard. But this is endeavoring to prescribe the duties. 
There is nothing in the bill which undertakes to prescribe the 
duties, Of course, the bill might have contained a section un- 
dertaking to prescribe the duties, but there is nothing in the 
bill on the subject, if I am correct in my impression, and hence 
there is nothing germane upon which to hang this amendment, 

Mr, KEATING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MANN. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. Does not the bill provide that a member of 
the National Guard shall perform certain duties? He becomes 
a part of the armed force of the United States. He suppresses 
insurrection; he meets foreign and domestic enemies of the 
country; he does all the things that the President may order 
him to do. 

Mr. MANN. Where is that provision in the bill? 

Mr. KEATING. Is not that the whole purpose of the bill? 

Mr. MANN. The whole purpose of the bill is to provide an 
organization, not to prescribe its duties. 

Mr. KEATING. But the bill provides that a man shall take 
an oath that he will perform certain duties. 

Mr. MANN. That is a part of the organization. 

Mr. KEATING. Certainly. In the same sense that the pro- 
posed amendment is a part of the organization. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; this is telling what they shall do as 
an organization, and the whole purpose of the bill is to pro- 
vide an organization. Now, I do not think it is germane, in 
providing an organization, to prescribe what the duties of the 
organization shail be. Of course, the committee might have 
brought in a bill to that effect, but it did not do it. 

Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman pardon me? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. KEATING. The title of the bill is “to increase the effi- 
ciency of the Military Establishment of the United States.” 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well, the title does not ent any figure in 


this. 

Mr. KEATING. With all due deference to all the other 
amendments which have been offered here, I submit that no 
amendment offered on this floor is better calculated to increase 
the efficiency of the National Guard of this country than the 
amendment submitted by the distinguished gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Lonpon], and for which I have provided a sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. MANN. That is a moral opinion, not a legal opinion. I 
am endeavoring to discuss the legal question before the House. 

Mr. KEATING. I agree that the gentleman is much more 
competent to do that than I am. 

Mr. HELM. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KEATING. Certainly. 

Mr. HELM. Will the gentleman undertake to say that the 
President of the United States could do more with the National 
Guard than he could with the Federal Army? 

Mr. KEATING. No. 

Mr. HELM. Does not the Constitution of the United States 
specifically limit the power of the President of the United 
States to use the Federal Army within the borders of a State, 
except under specific limitations, to suppress rebellion or in- 
surrection, or where there is a condition of lawlessness such 
that the State can not control it? So if you admit that the 
President could not do more with the National Guard than he 
could do with the Regular Army, it seems to me that you con- 
fess yourself out of court. 

Mr. KEATING. I am not attempting to grant to the Presi- 
dent of the United States any power which is not granted to 
him under the Constitution. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. If such a condition of disorder or riot 
should prevail as to necessitate calling out the troops to protect 
the good order of society, would it then be material what the 
original issue was which resulted in that condition? 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I will very gladly discuss 
that phase of the question with the gentleman if we ever get 
the question before the House. The question that is now before 
the House is whether this amendment is germane. Here we are 
considering a bill to federalize the militia of the United States. 
We have put into this bill all manner of restrictions, so as to 
make the militia subject to the United States, to the orders of 
the President and of Congress, and now we quibble over a little 
amendment which says that the militia shall not be used for the 
purpose of interfering in industrial disputes; and that is ob- 
jected to on the ground that we are defining the duties of the 
militia. Why, every line of this bill defines the duties of the 
National Guard and the duties of officers of the Regular Army. 
It is a mere quibble, my friends, This amendment is clearly a 
limitation and is clearly in order. 

Mr. SANFORD. I call the gentleman's attention to the pro- 
vision of the bill to fix the pay of the National Guard. Does the 
gentleman think it possible that it is not germane to fix their 
duties, but is germane to fix their pay? 

Mr. KEATING. I confess that I can not follow the kind of 
reasoning which would offer a negative answer to the gentle- 
man’s question. 

Mr. SANFORD. I can not, either. 

Mr. KEATING. I quite agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I can not agree with the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. Kratitne] that this amendment is a 
small proposition. What does it propose to do? It proposes to 
take from the States the rights which are reserved to the States 
under the Constitution of the United States to use the militia in 
suppressing internal strife too strong to be controlled by the civil 
authorities of the State. Therefore an attempt by this House to 
adopt this amendment would be an attempt to go into the face 
of the Constitution and place upon the statute books a law that 
would be clearly unconstitutional. There is no question but 
what a State has the right under the Federal Constitution to 
use the militia to protect itself in its sovereign rights, but this 
amendment proposes to take from the State that right. There- 
fore the amendment should be considered out of order, becnuse 
the proposed legislation would not be constitutional, 

The CHAIRMAN. The argument which the gentleman from 
Kentucky has made goes to the merits of the proposition. 

Mr. FIELDS. I think so. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, the immediate question before the 
Chair is the technical proposition whether it is in order under 
the rules of the House and the special rule under which we are 
operating. 

Mr. FIELDS. I maintain, Mr. Chairman, that any amendment 
which clearly is unconstitutional is not in order on this or any 
other bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman permit the Chair to call 
his attention to the decisions laid down in volume 2, section 
1323, of Hinds’ Precedents : 

It is for the House and not the Speaker to decide on the legislative 
effect of a question. 

That is one thing. Section 1328, Hinds’ Precedents, says: 

The fact that a proposed amendment is inconsistent with the text, or 
embodies a proposition already voted on, constitutes a condition to be 
passed upon by the House and not by the Speaker. 

In section 1255 it is said: 

It ix not the duty of the Speaker to construe the Constitution as 
affecting proposed legislation. 

Mr. FIELDS. I admit, Mr. Chairman, that where there is 
room for doubt as to the constitutionality of a question, that it 
is within the province of the House and not the Chair to settle 
the question. In this proposition there is no question, it seems 
to me, as to the right of a State to control the militia in 
putting down internal strife too strong to be controlled by civil 
auhority. In view of that fact, there should be no question 
as to the constitutionality of the proposition. 

Mr. HAY. Do I understand that the Chair thinks that this 
should be submitted to the House whether it is constitutional, 
and without debate? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is a question for the House whether 
it is constitutional. The Chair will state his impressions. 

Mr. HAY. I wouid like the Chair to hear the gentleman from 
Alabama first. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state his impressions with- 
out ruling, and then hear the gentleman. The amendment 
reads: 


No member of the National Guard shall be called upon to perform 
duty in case of a controversy between the employer and the employee 
where the question involyes— 


And so forth. 
The Chair thinks that if that provision should go into the 
law it would be construed in connection with other proyisions, 


and it would mean that the Federal authority could not call 
upon the National Guard, or any member of the National 
Guard, to perform duty under the circumstances laid down. 

The Chair does not think that it would interfere with the 
State authorities calling on the National Guard. If the Chair 
did think that it would interfere with the State authorities 
calling on the National Guard, the Chair would hold it out of 
order as not being germane. 

Mr. HAY. I do not think there is any question that it 
would, because it is a very broad proposition. “Any member 
of the National Guard.” Now a member of the National Guard 
is a soldier, and in time of peace the only reason for calling 
him out for training purposes under the provisions of this bill 
is under the authority of the State. If this amendment is 
adopted no governor of a State could call out the National 
Guard to suppress a riot, or anything else. It would be right 
in the teeth of the law if this should be put in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Colorado put 
that same construction on it? 

Mr. KEATING. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that if Congress 
were to attempt to place a restriction on the authority of the 
governor which Congress is not authorized to place upon the 
governor by the Constitution of the "United States, the matter 
would be disposed of in a moment when it came up in court. In 
other words, we can not by passing a law here exercise a power 
that the Constitution does not confer upon us. Therefore if 
Congress can not restrict the power of a governor this provision 
would not apply. 

Mr. HAY. In other words, the gentleman from Colorado 
agrees with me as to the construction of the law. 

Mr. KEATING. I think the courts would decide the propo- 
sition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will sustain the point of order. 
Does the gentleman from Colorado appeal from the decision 
of the Chair? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I will appeal from the deci- 
sion of the Chair, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Colorado appeais 
from the decision of the Chair. The question is, Shall the deci- 
sion of the Chair stand as the judgment of the committee? 

The question was taken, and the committee voted that the 
decision of the Chair should stand as the judgment of the 
committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src, 26. That no State shall maintain troops in time of peace other 
than as authorized in accordance with the organization prescribed under 
this act: Provided, That nothing contained in this act shall be con- 
strued as limiting the rights of the States and Territories to the use of 
the National Guard within their respective borders in time of peace. 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I have been engaged in com- 
mittee work while this bill has been under consideration, but I 
wish to briefly state my position. I voted for the Kahn amend- 
ment to increase the Regular Army, and I will vote for any 
amendment which increases the power and efficiency of this bill; 
but if, as seems probable, all such amendments fail and it is the 
purpose of the majority to push the bill through just as it is, 
still I shall vote for it, not because I think it at all adequate, 
but because it is a slight improvement over present conditions 
and is the best the majority will allow us. 

A man’s opinion as to the Army we ought to have will be de- 
termined by two considerations—first, the probability of our 
being attacked, and, second, our strength relative to the probable 
assailant. Of course, if one thinks we are in no danger of 
attack, he will oppose any increase of force. That has been our 
public sentiment in the past, which has prevented our spending 
more on national defense. We thought that the military powers 
of the world were so afraid of each other that none of them could 
risk an attack on us, and we also thought the reign of reason 
and justice was gradually displacing brute force. Therefore 
we were immune. 

But the present European war has entirely changed conditions. 
If either side shall win, the balance of power in Europe will be 
destroyed. That wipes away our first defense. And this war, 
with its incredible atrocities and frightfulness, has demonstrated 
that we were all wrong in our theory that the time had come 
when reason and justice could rule the world, though unsup- 
ported by armies. So our second defense is gone. Just now 
brute force dominates the thought of all Europe. Its influence 
can not end suddenly with the war. And whichever side emerges 
victorious will be violently tempted to attack any nation which 
is rich enough to make the victor covetous and not armed enough 
to make him afraid. No nation fills that rôle as well as we. We 
are rich and fat and bulky, but against any of the veteran armies 
of Europe we are defenseless. Our mobile army is less than 
50,000—a mere mouthful to any probable opponent—and this 
bill only increases it 10,000 a year. 
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Orators try to drug us into the belief that we are formidable 
because we are a martial people, and that before any assailant 
could reach us we could raise an irresistible army. But that 
army could be strong only in numbers. The whole history of 
war has proved the impotence of numbers against discipline. 
Never was that weakness and discrepancy so great as to-day. 
Never before did it require so much time to adequately prepare 
for war. Individual valor counts less to-day than ever before, 
and for two conspicuous reasons. One is that irresistible en- 
gines of destruction are employed now which require experience 
to handle end experience to defend against. Another is that 
armies are so vast now that without long drill and discipline 
they can not be maneuvered and made effective. War is to-day 
scientific, and each soldier must learn to be not only a brave 
unit but a cog in a vast machine which will only work effec- 
tively when every part is trained and experienced. 

We can not accomplish any material increase of our Navy in 
less than two years. That may be too late. But if we were in 
earnest we could in one year have a trained army large enough 
to make any nation hesitate about attacking us. The petty in- 
creases authorized by this bill amount to nothing compared 
with the gigantic forces which could be arrayed against us. It 
is to me incomprehensible that an administration which talks 
so seriously about the danger which confronts us will take no 
adequate step to insure against that danger now. If there is 
real danger, as the President tells us, and as I believe there is 
likely to be at the end of this war, we are utterly unprepared 
to cope with it and are living in a fool’s paradise, The fate of 
Belgium might easily be ours. Now ought to be our time of 
serious self-sacrifice. This bill is simply a sop to public opin- 
ion and is utterly inadequate, but, of course, everyone must vote 
for it, because it slightly improves present conditions. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chgirman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of putting a table into the RECORD 
showing the quota of the various States in the Spanish War 
and the troops furnished by those States. I will say that the 
State of Ohio furnished more than her quota—2,700 more than 
her quota, which was very much more than any other State in 
the Union did in that respect. 

Mr. MADDEN. That was because the President came from 
Ohio. 

Mr. MANN. May I ask the gentleman what is the purpose 
of putting this in? Everyone knows it was a matter of favor- 
itism if any State got any more than its quota. We offered 27 
regiments in Illinois. 

Mr. GARDNER. There were 16 States that did not furnish 
their full quota. 

Mr. MADDEN. Everyone knew that McKinley was Presi- 
dent and that was the reason why Ohio got more than her quota. 

The table referred to is as follows: 
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Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the sec- 


tion, This section has given me a great deal of trouble. Ner- 
vousness exists in my State in regard to it, and there may be 
other States in the same situation. When I appealed to the 
committee to help me out they simply reminded me that it 
reenacted the Constitution and therefore could do no harm. 
If it does simply reenact the Constitution, it accomplishes 
nothing. If it does any more than that it seems to me that 
it may do harm. There are organizations in my State composed 
of some of our finest and most patriotic men, maintained in part 
by the State, which are not a part of the National Guard and 
which would not come in under this bill at all. These organiza- 
tions serve a most worthy purpose, and the people of my State 
are desirous that they shall continue. The Constitution says 
that no State shall, without the consent of Congress, keep 
troops in time of peace. The organizations ef which I speak 
are armed and equipped. They do State service, but are not a 
part of the National Guard, and should have no concern, except 
as patriotic citizens, in regard to the provisions of this bill 
They do, however, wish to maintain their existence, ami the 
people of the State wish them to maintain it. If they have had 
the consent of Congress heretofore—and I can not say whether 
they have had or not—it seems to me that this section might 
take that privilege away from those organizations, and it ought 
not to be done. 

This section states in almost the language of the Constitution 
that no State shall maintain troops in time of peace other than 
in accordance with the organization prescribed under this act. 
Does it refer to the organizations I have mentioned? AN I 
wish is that these fine bodies of men, organized and equipped 
as a State force, for the purposes of that State, but not a 
part of the National Guard, be left alone as they are, without 
being disturbed by the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman what, in 
his judgment, would be the effect of this section upon a body 
of troops that we maintain in the State of Texas, commonly 
called the Texas Rangers? It is a mounted constabulary. not 
confined by county lines, and we have used them to repel in- 
vasions from Mexico at times, and we have sent them all over 
the State. It is a body of State troops directly under the 
adjutant general of the State. 

Mr. TILSON. The answer of our friend the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs to that question would prob- 
ably be that those are not troops, but I do not wish to have uny 
question of doubt left in regard to it. I should not like to have 
any rights heretofore conferred by Cengress upon the splendid 
organization in my State taken away by this section, especially 
when all it seems to do is to reenact the Constitution by say- 
ing that no State shall keep troops in time of peace except as 
provided in this bill. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I am very much surprised at the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TLSsoN IJ. The striking out 
of this section will weaken this bill. We are trying to federutize 
the militia, and the gentleman is trying to have a lot of organiza- 
tions in the State which will not come under the provisions of 
this bill. If we are going to do this, let us do it, and do not let 
us put in provisions te strike out sections of the bill which will 
enable all kinds of organizations to be maintained in the differ- 
ent States. What we want to do is to make it uniform. There 
is a provision in the bill that these ancient organizations which 
were raised before 1792 shall not be interfered with except in 
time of war. I think that is a bad proposition, and if anyone 
offers an amendment to change it I am going to vote for it; but 
we have taken care to that extent of the organizations about 
which the gentleman is talking. 

Mr. TILSON. But those are organizations that wish to come 
in under this bill. 
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Mr. HAY. That is true. 

Mr. TILSON. But these organizations of which I speak do 
not wish to come in. 

Mr. HAY. All I want to say is that under the law now, if they 
want to have some State troops that do not want to come in 
under the provisions of this bill, which are for parade purposes 
and social purposes, they can go ahead and do it; nobody is ob- 
jecting to it. But if they are going to have militia of any sort, 
it must be an establishment organized under the provisions of 
this bill. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Chairman, if he thinks the language in section 26 
would have any bearing whatever upon the organization of 
mounted troops such as we have in the State of Texas? 

Mr. HAY. I do not know to what the gentleman refers. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I will tell the gentleman, They are com- 
monly referred to as the Texas Rangers, which is a mounted 
constabulary, and my recollection is the language in the statute 
calls them mounted State troops. That is my recollection. 
Anyway, they are mounted constabulary and are not confined 
in their operations to any county or specific district, but to the 
whole State of Texas, and they are not for parade or social pur- 
poses, either. 

Mr. HAY. They are in effect constabulary? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. But that word is not employed. 

Mr. HAY. They are in effect what we call a constabulary 
force or a police force? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. They are used to suppress riots, and so 
forth. 

Mr. HAY. And therefore do not come under the provisions 

of this bill. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. And they have actually been down on the 
border to help repel invasion. 

Mr. HAY. But we do not call them State Militia? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. No. 

Mr. HAY. Then they do not come under this bill. 

Mr, CALDWELL. I will state to the gentleman that we had 
under consideration both the Texas State Rangers and the 
Pennsylvania Constabulary—— 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Which is a parallel organization? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Which is a parallel organization; and we 
considered both, and it was definitely determined by members 
of the committee that this did not cover those organizations. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. But does the individual determination of 
individual members of the committee control the interpretation 
of this 

Mr. CALDWELL. The bill controls it, because the provision 
only applies to the National Guard—that is, soldiers of the 
National Guard. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. It says “ other organizations.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from- Connecticut, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 27. That the enlisted strength of all organizations of the Na- 
tional Guard. both in peace and war, shall be as the President of the 
United States shall prescribe. And whenever any State shall, within 
a limit of time to be fixed by the President, have failed or refused to 
comply with or enforce any requirement of this act, or any regulation 

romulgated thereunder and in aid thereof by the President or the 
etary of War, the National Guard of such State shall be debarred, 
wholly or in part, as the President may dl from receiving from 


rect, 
the United States any lary or other aid, benefit, or privilege 


authorized or provided by this act or any other law. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last four words. The last four words are “ or any 
other law.” Will the chairman of the committee kindly indi- 
cate the purpose of those words, “or any other law ”? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. “Any other law” means any other law 
which confers pecuniary or other aid, benefit, or privilege upon 
the States in connection with the National Guard. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That brings up the question 
I wanted to ask. The power to enforce this law is conferred 
generally upon the President whenever war is imminent, and 
so forth. Is there anything in the bill anywhere which indicates 
to what extent the President shall draw upon the various 
States for troops that may be needed in the imminence of war? 

Mr. HAY. Yes; section 77 of the bill provides a draft in time 
of war. Of course, the President can draft 10,000 men or 50,000 
men, or any number he pleases. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is there anything showing 
how he shall apportion them among the States? 

Mr. HAY. No. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. So he could make that draft 
upon one State? 

Mr. HAY. He could make it against one State if that State 
had as many members of the National Guard as he called for, 


but, of course, if he did call them out, he would necessarily 
apportion them among all the States. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If he cared to exercise the dis- 
cretion conferred in the bill and needed 50,000 men, he could 
draw upon New York for the 50,000 men? 

Mr. HAY. He could, if there were 50,000 in the National 
Guard of New York; but that he probably would not do. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Or if he cared to draw upon 
the State of Delaware for as many men as he cared to draw 
upon from the State of Pennsylvania, he might do so? 

Mr. HAY. He could not do that, because the State of Dela- 
ware would not have as many men in the National Guard as 
they would have in the National Guard of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But there is no limitation upon 
his discretion in the matter? 

Mr. HAL There is no limitation except his own good sense. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Of course it is presumed he 
would exercise his good sense, but he would have the power to 
localize a draft for any number he might see fit. As to these 
four words, I have moved to strike out merely for the purpose of 
obtaining information. They operate in the nature of a punish- 
ment upon the National Guard of that State which fails to re- 
spond to the President’s demand? 

Mr. HAY. No; they operate in this way: If they do not con- 
form to the provisions of this act, they do not get any of the 
benefits of it. They do not get any pay; they do not get any 
appropriation for their State troops unless they conform to the 
provisions of this act. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Well, unless the State comes 
up to the President's requisition as to the enlisted strength of 
the organization within the State, then the National Guard of 
that State—not the State itself, but the National Guard—in 
order to derive any pecuniary or other aid, benefit, or privilege, 
authorized by the provisions of this act “or any other law,” is 
to be punished in the manner indicated? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Do not these four words, “or 
any other law,” raise a constitutional question as to the right 
of the State in the event of the President's undertaking—— 

Mr. HAY. “Or any other law” means any other law of Con- 
gress. It does not mean the law of a State. We have not the 
power to repeal any law or amend the law of any State. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But the term is general. Sup- 
2 it was made to apply to a law affecting agricultural bene- 

ts? 

Mr. HAY. It means by “or any other law,” plainly referring 
to this particular subject. It can not mean an agricultural law. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The act prescribes about all 
that you desire to prescribe in the matter of law pertaining to the 
militia. Why borrow trouble, dating back to the origin of the 
Government, as to other laws” that may affect the militia? 

Mr. HAY. It means “or any other law“ which confers pecu- 
niary or other benefit or privilege on the National Guard. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman will par- 
don me, as it reads it is clear that if a State does not come up 
to the present requisition its National Guard shall be deprived 
of whatever it may be receiving under this act. That is clear. 
“Or any other law” might pertain to anything, relating to the 
National Guard or any other proposition. I submit to the gen- 
tleman it does raise a question. 

Mr. HAY. I am sorry I can not agree with my friend. I 
do not think any court on earth would construe it in any other 
than the way I have indicated. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman feels that 
these words as used pertain to militia laws only? 

Mr. HAY. Surely. There can not be a question about it. 

Mr. HILL. I want to vote for the bill, and intend to do so, 
and I would like to vote for a good deal more than this. I 
want to vote understandingly, and I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question. 

Mr. HAY. Very well. 

Mr. HILL. Would not the passage of this bill destroy the 
present State militia? 

Mr. HAY. Ido not know what you mean. 

Mr. HILL. I mean, force out from the present State militia 
every person who is not willing to take this double obligation 
and submit himself to the requirements of a draft by the Presi- 
dent of the United States in case of war? 

Mr. HAY. That is true. 

Mr. HILL. That is the intention of the bill? Tt seems to 

Tlie- CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I usk unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes more. 


The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL, My understanding of it since the gentleman’s 
explanation is that the general militia force of the United 
States is between the ages of 18 and 45, but they can not be 
organized under the provision except as they are organized 
with this double obligation to the National Government. Am I 
correct? 

Mr. HAY. You are correct in so far as that when any of the 
unorganized militia provided for in section 22 undertake to be- 
come Organized Militia they must be organized under the provi- 
sions of this act. 

Mr. HILL. So that there can not be any organization of any 
militia force whatever by the State unless it is made under the 
provisions of this act? 

Mr. HAY. That is right. . 

Mr. HILL. And they simply have the material between 18 
and 25 years? 

Mr. HAY. That is right. 


Mr. HILL. I am for it with that understanding. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 


The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 28. That the number of enlisted men of the National Guard 
to be organized under this act within one year from its passage shall 
be for each State in the proportion of 200 such men for each tor 
and Representative in Congress from such State, and a number to be 
determined by the President for each Territory and the District of 
Columbia, and shall be increased each year thereafter in the proportion 
of not less than 50 per cent until a total ce stren of not less 
than 800 enlisted men for each Senator and Representative in Congress 
has been reached : Provided, That this shall not be construed to prevent 
any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia from organizing the 
full number of troops required under this section in less e than is 
specified in this section. 

Mr. REILLY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. What is going to become of the National Guard as 
organized now? . 

Mr. HAY. It is necessary for them to take the oath, both 
officers and enlisted men. 

Mr. REILLY. In my district they have more than 200 
National Guard. 

Mr. HAY. ‘The bill provides that you may have as many as 
you please, but that is the smallest number. 

Mr. REILLY. As I read the bill, you would have 200 when 
this bill would go into effect, and it would increase a certain 
percentage every year after? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. REILLY. In my district there is something like 500 Na- 
tional Guard at the present time. 

Mr. HAY. If the gentleman will look at line 21 it says: 

That this shall not be construed to prevent any State, Territory, or 
the District of Columbia from organizing the full number of troops re- 
quired under this section in less time than is specified in this section. 

Mr. REILLY. Then, according to your view, the whole num- 
ber of the guard, as organized at the present time, could go 
right in? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. REILLY. That is the way it ought to do. 

Mr. HAY. That is the way it is. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 29. That any corps of Artillery, Cavalry, or Infantry existing 
in any of the States on the passage of the act of May 8, 1792, which 
by the laws, customs, or usages of said States has been in continuous 
existence since the n of said act, under its provisions and under 
the provisions of section 232, and sections 1625 to 1660, both inclusive, 
of title 16 of the Revised Statutes of 1873, and the act of January 21, 
1903, relatHag to the militia, shall be allowed to retain their ancient 
privileges, subject, nevertheless, to all duties required by law of militia: 
Provided, That said organizations may be a part of the National 
Guard and entitled to all the Shige po of this act, and shall conform 
in ¿ll respects to the organization, discipline, and training of the Na- 
tional Guard in time of war. 

Mr. WISH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Wise] 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 51, section 29, line 17, by striking out at the end of 
line 17 the words “in time of war,” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “ when in the service of the United States.” = 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Chairman, if I can clearly state the proposi- 
tion covered by this amendment, I think everybody can see the 
force of it. We are adopting a general policy for the Army. This 
section undertakes to make certain exceptions for certain or- 
ganizations who want to receive all the benefits and privileges 
that are conferred by this act and still not really be a part of the 
National Guard and not be compelled to conform to all the re- 
quirements that are required of REM other organization in 
the United States. I believe that if you are going to have an 


army that when men are called out into the service every single 
man should stand on an equal footing and that no particular 
organization, located anywhere, ought to receive the benefit of 
this act and still have all their rights and privileges that they 
claim have come down to them for years and years. 

This amendment allows them all their rights. We allow 
them special privileges, even if you adopt this amendment; for 
in time of peace, when not in the service of the United States, 
they can have their officers to rule over them just as they have 
now. And yet they want to go further and ask Congress to 
adopt a military policy which allows them, when called into 
the service of the United States, “to still maintain their sepa- 
rate organizations and fight where they please and under whom 
they please.” Is that a correct military policy? Is it right? 

We are supposed to be adopting a general military policy. 
If we should pass this provislon it makes exception to certain 
organizations. That is the criticism of your National Guard; 
that you have different organizations and 48 differeint armies; 
and yet in this bill you are undertaking to put in still more 
exceptions, and allow all organizations to come in and claim 
all the benefits under the bill and still not become really a part 
of the National Guard or an integral part of the Army. For 
these reasons I hope the amendment will be adopted. Having 
said this as to the amendment, I desire to discuss the general 
features of the bill. 

And in discussing this bill I can only mention the main fea- 
tures of same in the limited time allotted to me. We are under- 
taking to provide a plan of defense for our country, sometimes 
called “ preparedness ” and sometimes “ adequate defense.” We 
are all agreed on the necessity of being prepared, but the great 
difference consists in what constitutes preparedness, This bill 
is the result of the different views of the members of the com- 
mittee, and, I might say, not the bill that any single member of 
the committee would have drawn if left to himself. Some 
thought it did not go far enough ; others of us thought it went too 
far and provided more men than necessary for the standing 
Army in times of peace and to that extent a useless waste of 
money. 

To sanely and conservatively estimate what should be our 
legislation, so far as the Army part of the preparedness program 
is concerned, we should know what it is or who it is we are to 
prepare against. It is evident that we are already well prepared 
against any nation except such as are separated from us by 
from 3,000 to 6,000 miles of water, and practically all the larger 
nations that could possibly give us any trouble are now engaged 
in war and naturally will not be in position, either one of them, to 
enter a new war for some time to come. Our Navy at present 
is third, and by many claimed to be the second, strongest in the 
world. So it is inconceivable almost that any nation will im- 
mediately undertake to land an army on our shores. We have 
treaties with most of these nations that, in the event of differ- 
ences between us, we would take at least one year to consider the 
matter before war should be declared. It is very likely, at least 
it is worthy of being in position to try, that when the nations 
now engaged in war gather to agree on terms of peace at the 
close of the present war their condition will be such that they 
will readily consent to enter into an agreement to limit armament 
and preparations for war, and thereby save to all nations the 
enormous expenses and burdens of preparing for future wars. 

No one expects war with England. We do not expect France 
to ever give us any serious trouble. Is it likely that Germany, 
after this war, will at any time in the near future, or ever, 
seek trouble with us? Has she not always been friendly to us, 
respecting our rights as much, if not more, than the other na- 
tions? 

So, then, who is it, and what country is it, that is so likely 
to invade our shores and require us to defend ourselves? If 
any of them should ever attack us and destroy our Navy and 
we should lose all control of the sea, men to invade our country 
would have to be landed; and all evidence before us is that not 
more than 250,000 men could be brought at one time, and I am 
not convinced that this is possible. But supposing such possi- 
ble, though very improbable, thing should happen, let us ex- 
amine this bill and see if it is not sufficient and adequate to de- 
fend and protect us against all or any one who might seek to 
conquer us. 

What does the bill propose in its essential and principal 
features? 

First. A Regular Army of 140,000 men in times of peace, and 
if war was imminent to increase it, in round numbers, to 200,000 
men. Is this a sufficient size standing army to perform all the 
functions and duties of the Army in times of peace? This was 
the plan of the committee—to authorize a standing army only 
large enough for peace purposes and not on a war basis We 
believe this is the correct policy this Government should fol- 
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low. In support of this, in the evidence before the committee 
by the Chief of Staff and Secretary of War, both agreed that an 
Army of 135,000 to 140,000 men was large enough for all peace 
purposes. 

Then we provide an additional force for Federal service 
when the Government needs them, composed of the National 
Guard, to consist of not less than 200 men to ench Representa- 
tive and Senator, and to be recruited up to 800 men for each 
in a period of a few years, which will give use a force of at 
least 400,000 men in the National Guard. E 

In addition, we provide for additional officers and military 
training in schools and training camps. So, taking in all these, 
the Regular Army, the National Guard, and those who have 
already and will in the near future have had military training 
in the United States, we could in a very short time organize 
and have in the field from at least 800,000 to 1,000,000 men. 

The foregoing being true, the question naturally arises, Is 
that a sufficient force of men to defend us? No nation on this 
continent would think of attacking us, and no one knowing the 
facts and having regard for the truth will seriously contend 
that any nation could Jand men here fast enough to give us 
serious trouble on land, and I do not believe, knowing we have 
this force, will ever try it. 

But they say the National Guard is not a dependable force. 
Why not? This is the plan of the Constitution, and this bill is 
framed on that instrument, and we believe now, as the men who 
mad? it over 100 years ago, that it is the correct policy for this 
Government to pursue at this time, which was, and is now, a 
standing army large enough only for peace purposes and a 
trained militia or citizen soldiers, which is now called in this 
bill the National Guard, This charge is made only by those who 
want a large standing army. 

From all this agitation of preparedness and criticism of this 
bill. it seems to me that it is well to go back to first principles 
and get the real situation as it is and the plan of the Constitution 
as adopted. Of course you are familiar with that section which 
relates to the militia, but I quote it again: = 


ment of the officers and the authority of 
to the discipline prescribed by Congress. 

From this you will note that the Federal Government has the 
absolute right to use the National Guard in the following re- 
spects and to order it into the service of the United States for 
these purposes: First, to execute the laws of the United States; 
second, to suppress insurrections; third, to repel invasion. Any 
officer or enlisted man who fails to respond is now subject to 
the saine punishment as a deserter from the Regular Army. 

Under this section of the Constitution the Federal Govern- 
ment also has the right to prescribe the form of its organization 
and make it conform to that of the Regular Army; also to 
prescribe its armament and equipment and make them conform 
to that of the Regular Army ; and also to prescribe the discipline 
of the National Guard. All arms of the National Guard are 
now drilling under the regulations used by the Regular Army. 

In view of all this power given the Federal Government by 
the Constitution, what is the objection to this section and to 
the use of this military force? The extreme militarists Gaim 
that the founders of this Government overlooked something in 
this section and that they made a mistake. From the position 
of those who criticize and would ignore this section and abandon 
the National Guard on account of it, they say there are two 
fatal defects— 

First. That the National Guard can not be used to invade a 
foreign country unless it revolunteers. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I think this is a wise limitation, for we do not want 
to invade foreign countries, and we do not want a force for 
offense, except to such dn extent as may be necessary to defend 
ourselves; and under this section of the Constitution the Fed- 
eral Government has the power to use them to repel invasion, 
and if necessary to repel invasion would be authorized in 
carrying them out of the boundaries of the United States if 
the invasion was imminent in the opinion of the Commander 
in Chief of the Army, 

But they say there is another objection, that the States have 
the right to appoint the officers. The Federal Government 
certainly has, under this clause of the Constitution, the power, 
and in this bill we undertake to prescribe the qualifications of 
the officers that shall be put in charge of the National Guard; 
but the States have the right and power, and ought to have, to 
appoint these officers from such men as are qualified under the 
rules prescribed by this act. The States have already, almost 
without exception, provided examining boards before which the 


oflicers must pass satisfactory examinations on subjects touch- 
ing their qualifications for the positions to whieh they are to 
be appointed, The governors of the States in the past have dis- 
covered good officers, and I believe that the officers now in the 
National Guard will compare favorably with the officers of the 
Regular Army. 

But it will be interesting to return to the consideration of 
this section, and further answering those who criticize it for 
various reasons, to recall the fierce debates over this section by 
those who participated in the drafting and adoption of the 
same. I therefore ask your attention while I quote a few of 
the words of those who were opposed to the same, and those 
who were in favor of its adoption. Those who opposed it doing 
so on the ground that it took all the power away from the 
States and left them without any authority whatever; and 
those who favored it contending that they believed that the Fed- 
eral Government should have this power; and the Constitutional 
Convention agreed to the latter contention, that the power and 
control over this force, as prescribed in the Constitution, should 
be in the Federal Government, and ever since that time the 
Federal Government has had absolute power and control at any 
time to call out the Organized Militia, which is now known as 
the National Guard, and to use them for all the purposes for 
which I believe it is necessary, to wit, to execute the Jaws, 
suppress insurrections, and repel invasion. f 

To quote from Patrick Henry in an argument on this sec- 
tion of the Constitution, he says: 

Your militia is given up to Congress—all power will be in their own 
possession. Of what service would militia be to you, when, most 
probably, you will not have a single musket in the State? For, as 


— are to be provided by Congress, they may or may not furnish 


Continuing further, he said: 


Let me here call your attention to that part which gives the Con- 
the power to provide for b arming, and- disciplinin 
he militia, and for governing such part of them as may be employ 
in the service of the United States; reserving to the State, respectively, 
the ee of the officers and the authority of training the militia 
according to the discipline prescribed by Congress. By this, sir, you 
see that their control over our last and best defense is unlimited. If 
they refuse or neglect to discipline or arm our militia, they will be use- 
less; the States can do neither, this 1 being exclusively 5 5 — to 
Congress. The power of a inting officers over men not disciplined or 
armed is ridiculous ; so that this tended little remains of power left 
the States may, at the pleasure of Congress, be rendered nugatory. 


It will be seen that he opposed the adoption of this section 
on the ground that it took all the power over the militia from 
the States and vested it in the Federal Government. 

And then listen to the argument replying to this attack by 
James Madison in this same Virginia convention: 


But the honorable member sor great danger in the provision concern- 
ing the 3 conceive to be an additional security 
our 


considerable d. é 4 

should imagine that it would have found advocates even in the warmest 
the militia 
ut Congress 
hing a uniform system of discipline 


strength of the Union for the ose of re- 
might Ped t 


And, also, I quote you from the words of Alexander Hamilton 
with reference to this section, as published in the Federalist: 


It requires no skill in the science of war to discern that uniformity 
in the organization and discipline öf the militia would be attended 
with the most beneficial effects whenever they were called into service 
for the public defense. It would enable them to discharge the duties of 
the camp and the field with mutual intelligence and concert, an ad- 
vantage of moment in the operations of an army; and it 
would fit them much sooner to acquire the degree of proiiciency in 
military functions which would be essential to their usefulness, This 
desirable uniformity can oni confiding the regular 
of the militia to the natio: th the most 
ses to empower 
arming, and disciplining the 
such part of them as may be employed in 
States, reserving to the States, 5 
ointment of the officers and the authority of training militia 
ng to the discipline prescribed 25 Congress.“ 

If Manun armies are dangerous to liberty, an effleaclous power 
over the militia, in the body to whose care the State is committed, 
ought as wie Frond ey peo to take away the inducement and the pretext 
to such un y institutions. If the Federal Government can com- 
mand the aid of the militia in those emergencies which call for the 
military arm in su rt of the civil cry pri hew it can better dispense 
with the 3 of a different kind of force. If it can not avail 
itself of the former, it will be obliged to recur to the latter. To render 
an army unnecessary will a more certain method of preventing its 
existence than a thousand prohibitions on paper. 


I could quote you from numerous others who participated in 
this debate—those who stood for State rights and those who 
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believed that the control should be in the General Government— 
showing: that the men on both sides of this question in the 
constitutional convention, when the same was adopted, agreed 
on the effect of this section of the Constitution; that it would 
take the power over the militia and its control away from the 

States and vest it in the Federal Government. 

I believe the correct military policy is contained in this, 
which is a standing army sufficient for all purposes in times 
of peace, and a trained citizen soldiery, such as the National 
Guard, if we should ever need them in emergencies or in time 
of war. It is well known that no war was ever won with only 
a standing army and never will be, for all nations who have 
relied entirely on a large standing army, without any reference 
to the militia or trained citizen soldiers, have failed, and that 
the citizen soldier has always been the one who won the wars. 
This policy would also prevent the United States from being 
turned into an armed camp and from going into a state of com- 
plete militarism, to which I am opposed. 

Another thing will be noted, that if we should undertake to 
raise a large standing army and ignore entirely the militia, 
that under our present volunteer system we would never be 
able to recruit, according to the evidence before us, which is 
undisputed by military men and officers of high standing in the 
Army who have had this work in charge, up to the amount 
that is stated to be necessary to defend us in an emergency; 
and necessarily, as these men very frankly state, it would re- 
quire a compulsory form of military service. 

This I can not stand for, and I do not believe the American 
people are yet ready to adopt any form of compulsory military 
service in this country. And if we should undertake to do that, 
the question comes to us, “ Whose boy would you compel to enter 
the Army and from what classes would you recruit young men 
for compulsory military service?” Some would suggest one 
thing and some another. Some would suggest that it be done 
by lot. I can not believe that it is fair, just, or right to, by the 
toss of a coin or the drawing of a slip of paper, determine the 
destiny and future of any man’s son. I believe everyone should 
have a fair and equal chance. 

For the above reasons, we have decided and have reported in 
this bill, which I trust will be enacted into law, that which we 
believe is the correct military policy. As I have before stated, 
a small standing army, only such as is necessary to perform its 
functions in time of peace, and then the National Guard or 
trained citizens, whichever you desire to call it, which will be 
subject to be called into the service whenever they are needed 
and who will, in my judgment, be glad to respond. 

But, Mr. Chairman, preparedness means a great deal more 
than providing for men and guns and missiles of death. Guns 
without ammunition would be worthless. We have been told, 
and there is no dispute of the fact, that we are dependent on 
Chile for all the nitrate that we use practically in making 
powder and high explosives. We are also dependent upon it 
for fertilizer to a large extent. Our guns and our men would 
be useless without it. The whole argument in favor of increas- 
ing our Army is to defend ourselves against an invasion by a 
foreign foe. It is on the assumption, which I do not believe 
will ever happen, that our Navy will be destroyed, and they will 
land a large force of men on our shores. If this should ever 
happen, we would then be cut off from our supply of nitrate, 
and after firing a few shots we would be without ammunition 
and would have nothing to do except hold up our hands and 
surrender. 

In view of this situation, we have incorporated in this bill 
authority to construct a plant for the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen. The Government has water powers on navigable 
rivers where the same is being improved for navigation, and 
with very little extra expense can produce enought power to 
supply all our needs in time of war if we should ever need it, 
and we would be independent of any foreign country so far as 
the same is concerned, and would keep an enormous amount of 
money now at home which goes to other countries. 

This preparation would be not only for war, but the money 
would not be lost in times of peace. The same could be used 
for the production of this important element in fertilizers and 
could be used to enlarge our crops and would reduce, so we are 
told by evidence that nobody denies, the cost of fertilizer to our 
agricultural interests at least one-half, and would save millions 
and millions of dollars every year to the agricultural interests 
of this country and thereby enable us to produce food and cloth- 
ing for the support of our people in times of peace as well as 
in times of war. This is the real kind of preparedness that we 
need in this country more than any other, and this is the kind 
of preparedness that the money is bringing in its returns at all 
times, whether in peace or in war. Therefore, I can not see 
why anyone should hesitate to make preparation of this kind, 


except they desire to work in the interest of some large corpora- 
tion or trust which now control these things and make our 
people pay enormous prices for the same. 

There is another means of preparedness that is absolutely 
essential, in my opinion, arfd is in close relationship to pre- 
paredness for the safety of this country, and that is that some 
means should be provided whereby people who are in this coun- 
try would owe-their allegiance to this Government and not to 
some foreign Government. There is now pending in this House 
a bill to festrict immigration, which I sincerely hope will pass. 
In fact, if we could pass a stronger bill, in my judgment it 
would be better, for, if we should ever have war with a foreign 
country we would be menaced by a large number of people in 
this country who owe their allegiance to a foreign Government 
or power, and in the event of war would have nothing to do 
but arm themselves and we would have an armed foe already 
in our country. 

These and numerous other preparations, which are prepara- 
tions for peace—and we expect to live in peace more than in 
war—are absolutely essential, in my opinion. We should have 
preparedness, reasonable preparedness, for war, but we should 
also at the same time have preparedness for peace. We want 
peace, but we want at the same time to maintain our honor and 
our dignity. But may we not hope that war will never come, 
and that we shall always live in peace? That when the pres- 
ent conflict in Europe will end that all nations will realize the 
futility of war and the barbarity of it, and will agree, in the 
interest of the whole world, to some disarmament plan whereby 
the enormous burdens placed on our people and on the people 
of the entire world in making preparations for war shall end? 
That they will have reached that state of civilization where they 
will know that honor can be maintained in other ways than by 
fighting, and that all people may dwell together in peace? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Wise]. 

Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Nr. 
OLNEY] is recognized. 

Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Chairman, I trust that this amendment 
will be defeated and that the section as read, section 29, will 
be passed. It is, of course, a unanimous committee report, so 
far as section 29 is concerned, although there were a few dis- 
senters in the committee at the time of the hearings. 

Now, what are the ancient rights and privileges of these 
organizations which are referred to in section 29? One of 
these companies is the First Corps of Cadets of Boston, and, 
mind you, this company is a member of the National Guard of 
Massachusetts. There are two or three other organizations of 
that kind, to my knowledge, in various States of the Union 
which belong also to their National Guards. The First Corps 
of Cadets of Boston was instituted in 1741, antedating the Fed- 
eral Constitution. It consists to-day of 1,000 men in the vet- 
eran association and 275 men, a battalion, divided into 4 com- 
panies. 

One of its ancient rights and privileges, asked to be retained 
only in time of peace, Mr. Chairman, is that it shall have a 
lieutenant colonel as its commander. Other ancient rights and 
privileges sought and appearing in this section are that it shall 
retain the right to own its own armory, its own camp ground, 
and shall be the bodyguard of the governor. Those rights were 
granted away back In 1741. 

This seems to me to be a matter of justice and injustice. 
These men want to go out with the colors in time of war, and 
it seems to me that their patriotism and enthusiasm should not 
be smothered, nor should this organization be stamped out of 
existence, as the passing of this amendment might accomplish. 

The First Corps of Cadets has an armory in Boston, on 
Columbus Avenue, which it owns, at a cost of $450,000, It has 
a camp ground at Hingham, Mass., on the coast, which cost $150,- 
000, and it has furnishings, ancient relics, and historical books 
and manuscripts in its armory in Boston to the value of $100,000. 
It has invested a total of about $700,000, and it would seem, 
if this amendment -were passed, that this organization and other 
similar organizations which, mind you, are members of the 
National Guard might become extinguished. The adoption of 
this amendment, I claim, would destroy the patriotism and 
spirit of these young men who want to go out in time of war 
with the colors. 

This First Corps of Cadets of Boston particularly has fur- 
nished 700 officers since 1765 to the Revolutionary War and to 
the Civil War and served as well in the Spanish-American War 


of 1898. It also extended relief at the time of the Chelsea fire 


in Massachusetts, to the Salem conflagration, and to the great 
fire which nearly wiped out the great city of Boston in 1872. 
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It also reserves as one of its rights the opportunity to purchase 
its own uniforms. It may be erecting, perhaps, a “house of 
lords,” as one gentleman of our committee said, but I wish there 
were 47 other organizations in 47 other States of the Union 
which would erect their “houses of lords” and which would 
each furnish in time of war two or three hundred patriotic 
men eager to serve with the colors. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I have great re- 
spect for tradition and I have even greater respect for tradition 
and the glorious and ennobling service that may grow out of it 
when it is a source of inspiration to such patriotism and good 
citizenship as I know are manifest in the organization to which 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. OLNEY] has just alluded. 
But, with all that reverence and respect for tradition originating 
in 1741, I am not willing to-day to send my sons and my neigh- 
bor’s sons out in the line of battle in 1916 with that as their only 
defense. 

Let us stop and consider one thing about the practical effect 
of the section as it is written, if it is not amended as proposed 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Wise]. This very insti- 
tution to which the gentleman from Massachusetts has called 
attention claims, among two of its privileges, first, the right to 
continue an independent organization as a battalion, so that if 
it goes into the United States service, no matter what the 
exigencies of that service inay be, it will always be carried as a 
“fraction over” in any organization of the Army and can not 
yield itself to any proper tactical organization that the necessi- 
ties of the occasion may demand; and in the next place it claims 
as one of its privileges the right to be commanded by a lieu- 
tenant colonel, whereas every battalion in the United States 
Army, every other battalion in the National Guard, is com- 
manded by a major. The result is that this organization can 
not articulate itself with the Army organization and system 
that are demanded by modern military science. Every time 
this battalion is brought alongside another battalion in the 
Regular Army or in the National Guard its lieutenant colonel 
will take rank over the commander of the other unit. So that 
you might have on one side a lieutenant colonel in command of 
this battalion who perhaps hus been in there 15 weeks and on 
the other side an old, grizzled major who has served 20 years, 
and if those two battalions are brought together, then the lieu- 
tenant colonel will command. By that method you would tend 
to upset all democracy in the Army. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is there any exception in 
this if the ancient company happens to be organized in the 
State militia? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. To the extent of federalization 
in uniformity with the Federal plan; yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If an artillery company or 
cavalry company is already in the State militia, would this 
amendment tend to preserve any of their rights? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. It depends upon the light in 
which the gentleman views it. If it is already in the service 
of the United States, it will not be made to conform to all the 
organization features that other similar organizations in the 
United States service have unless this amendment is passed. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Let me get at it in this way: 
If it is already in the State militia, will it be subject to draft 
under this bill? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. No; it would not come into the 
Federal militia unless it does conform to the organization pro- 
vided. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. What I want to know is 
whether the passage of the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia will prevent these independent companies from 
entering the service? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Oh, no. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will it include them if they are 
already in the National Guard? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. It will include them if they con- 
form to the general organization. 

Mr. GARDNER. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Georgina [Mr. Wise]. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. 
reported again? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
reported again. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Wise: Amend, on page 51, section 29, line 
17, by striking out at the end of the line the words in time of war’ 


end inserting in licu thereof the words“ when in the service of the 
United States.” } 


Chairman, may we have the amendment 


Without objection, the amendment will be 


FFC a's Ue aa ae ce ene SS ey Me eel SE pees Cree 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word of the amendment. I rather marvel that no gentleman 
from the State of Massachusetts has as yet risen to regret 
audibly the passage from our military rosters of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company of Boston. 

Mr. Chairman, the passage from our annals and from our news- 
paper columns of that particular organization ought to be a 
source of regret to every reader of the New York Sun. We shall 
miss from the yearly résumé the statement in that and other 
newspapers coneerning the exchange of fraternal visits between 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery of Boston and the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery of London, and similar useful, ancient, 
honorable, and traditional forces. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. I am glad to hear some voice from Mas- 
sachusetts raised in their behalf. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROGERS. What leads the gentleman to think that ‘the 
passage of this bill will have the slightest effect upon those 
social, not to say convivial, occasions to which he refers? 

Mr. BENNET. Oh, I do not agree at all with the gentleman 
from Massachusetts that this ancient and honorable organiza- 
tion is merely social and convivial, and I am ashamed that a 
gentleman from Massachusetts should describe them as social 
and convivial. They are real men—men of capacity. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Physical or mental? 

Mr. BENNET. I do not have to go into details as to their 
capacity. Anyone who is familiar with the past history of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery of Boston will agree with me 
that they are men of capacity, and I regret that any gentleman 
from Massachusetts, that State of splendid military traditions, 
should even by inference criticize a body which is as much a 
part of the history of his State and as well known in the United 
States as the sacred cod on the statehouse. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CALDWELL. Does the gentleman realize that there are 
two organizations in the State of New York which will be pre- 
served under the section as it stands, but will be destroyed by 
the amendment if it is adopted? 

Mr. BENNET. Then I am not in favor of the amendment. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman name the 
two New York organizations? They are very happily situated 
between Boston and Philadelphia, where we also have an ancient 
company, and I should like to know when we may expect to 
fraternize with New York. 

Mr. BENNET. Our military organizations do not exist for 
the purpose of fraternizing. They are real military organiza- 
tions, which exist for the purpose of doing the work of the 
Nation and the State, and I do not have to rise to defend them 
at all. My colleague does it far better than I. 

Mr. OLNEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. OLNEY. I am speaking for the benefit of those military 
organizations which already belong to the National Guard, and 
while I appreciate the splendid qualifications of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company, generally these organizations are 
not members of the National Guard. 

Mr. BENNET. I am glad that the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has come to their defense. Now, if I may have a few min- 
utes more, I just want to call attention to the fact that there is 
a loophole—a rather sorry loophole, I am afraid—which may 
assure the continuance of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery, 
and that is the explanation of the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Hay] in relation to section 26 in reply to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Staypen]. That section provides 

That no State shall maintain troops in time of peace other than 
. in accordance with the organization prescribed under 

Now, I want the Ancient and Honorable Artillery preserved, 
and if they are not troops I will be satisfied with the statement 
of the gentleman from Virginia that the Texas Rangers are not 
troops, although they are very valorous, active contestants. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I will say to the gentleman from New York 
that it is a long time since I have had any persenal contact with 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery, but when I did I thought 
they were in an excellent state of preservation. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BENNET. I have rejected the testimony of every other 
man in this House as to the capacity of the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery of Boston, but I accept the statement of the gentle- 
man from Texas as an expert witness. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate on this amendment 
hausted. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I want to be recognized in 
favor of the amendment. 


is ex- 
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The CHAIRMAN. Debate on the amendment is exhausted. 


Mr. HOWARD. I ask unanimous consent for three minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent for three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no cbjection. 

Mr, HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, to show the serious effect of 
this amendment offered by my colleague [Mr. Wise], it means 
that all of these ancient military organizations shall maintain 
their individuality when they are not actually called upon by 
the United States to serve. The amendment-eliminates any 
conflict that may occur when the President, under the provi- 
sions of this bill, calls upon the National Guard for maneuver- 
ing purposes in the summer. Now, while they are not actually 
called into the service of the United States, they maintain 
their organization. ‘That is to say, they can have their rose 
water sprinkled in the bath, their cocktails, and all other things 
that they use in their social and military organization; but 
when they are called upon by the United States to go out into 
the training camps in the summer for maneuvering purposes 
they leave all their valets and rose water, and so forth, at 
home and go out into the field as an ordinary, everyday, demo- 
cratic American soldier. [Laughter.] That is what the amend- 
ment means, and hothing else. If you do not adopt the amend- 
ment, you extend privileges to these ancient organizations that 
no other military men in this country can enjoy. In other 
words, they will go out under the same conditions as the boys 
in New York and Pennsylvania that have not got the money 
to belong to these social organizations. They will drink black 
coffee, eat corn bread and salt bacon like other folks eat. It 
puts them on the same plane where, in the event that there is 
actual war, they will know how to subsist on plain food as an 
ordinary human being. [Laughter.] If you do not vote this 
amendment into this bill, you are extending the privileges to 
these organizations that will enjoy the benefits of the appropri- 
ation accruing under the bill without being subject to the rules 
and regulations of the regularly established National Guard. 
Applause. ] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. Mr. Chairman, one of the privi- 
leges that will be preserved by the passage of this paragraph as 
it relates to organizations like the City Troop of Philadelphia, 
which was organized in 1774, would be to preserve to one of the 
officers the title of cornet. That is one of the ancient privileges 
that would thus be protected. 

And with respect to this title, Mr. Chairman, I wish to say 
that the man who held it, not in those halcyon days to which 
my friend from Georgia refers, but who held it in the dark 
days of the Civil War, was no less a man than my distinguished 
predecessor from the third congressional district of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Hon. Samuel J. Randall, who for many years occu- 
pied the Speaker’s chair with great honor. [Applause.] He 
was the same man that advanced from the title of cornet, 
which he held at the beginning of the Civil War, to the title 
of captain of the City Troop, which he held at Gettysburg. As 
cornet or as captain he served with great credit, not only to the 
troop but to the United States. 

This ancient and honorable troop of Philadelphia—and we 
have others—was the first of its kind in this country. 

It has preserved its organization from the days of George 
Washington down to those of Woodrow Wilson. It began with 
the Colonies and continued on through the whole period of the 
Union of States. It has received. and escorted every President 
of the United States who has done us the honor to come to the 
ancient and honorable city of Philadelphia. I wish to say that 
that troop not only participated in every war of the United 
States, except the Mexican War, in which the Cavalry was not 
called, but during the course of the Civil War it furnished 
upward of 64 officers to the Union Army, 6 of whom lost their 
lives in the service of their country. You can not ignore a 
record like that. 

Now, it seems to me that rather than belittle it we should en- 
courage that inspiration, that sentiment, which has been so 
slightingly referred to here in the discussion with respect to 
organizations of this kind. If we have men of means who will 
organize these companies which, when called by the President 
of the United States, will serve as this troop did in the Revo- 
lutionary War, the Civil War, and the Spanish War, it is highly 
creditable. It seems to me that we ought not to disparage the 
men who are willing to offer their services to their country, 
even if they do have a little good fellowship along with it. If 
we had some more of that same good fellowship amongst the 
rank and file of the Army, it would be very helpful to the Army, 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to place in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks the record of the First City Troop of 
Philadelphia. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has that privilege. 
The matter referred to is as follows> 


Finst Troor, PHILADELPHIA Crrr CAVALRY, IN THE SERVICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


[Compiled from the Troop History.] 


“1774. Organized November 17, 1774, by 28 gentlemen pledged 
to the side of the Colonies, who armed and equipped themselves 
as a troop of light horse. The troop is the oldest organization 
in the United States that has maintained a continuous active 
military existence and taken part in every war in which volun- 
teer cavalry have served. 

“Of the 28 gentlemen who organized the troop, known first 
as the Light Horse of the city of Philadelphia, 23 were members 
of the Gloucester Fox Hunting Club, which had been in existence 
since 1766. 

“The present title of the organization has been used since 
1815, and the existing full-dress uniform dates from about the 
same time, with some changes. 

1775-1783. The troop was in service as a volunteer command 
throughout the War of Independence. It paraded, under com- 
mand of Capt. Markoe, the first captain, in a review by Gen, 
Washington June 20, 1775, and took part, under his successor, 
Capt. Samuel Morris, elected captain in 1776, in all the military 
operations in the vicinity of Philadelphia. It was engaged in the 
Battles of Trenton, Princeton, Brandywine, and Germantown, 
and was honored by Gen. Washington with personal letters of 
thanks in 1777 and 1780. 

“1787. On September 14, 1787, Gen. Washington in Philadel- 
phia as the president of the convention for framing a constitu- 
tion for the Union honored the troop by being its guest at a 
dinner given in his honor at the City Tavern. 

“1794. Under Capt. Dunlap, the fifth captain, and in the com- 
mand of President Washington, the troop took part in the cam- 
paign to suppress the uprising of 1794 in western Pennsylvania, 
known as the whisky insurrection. 

“1799. The troop, called into service by President Adams, was 
on duty from March 21, 1799, until April 25, 1799, marching 
under command of Capt. Dunlap, with other cavalry commands, 
into northeastern Pennsylvania at the time of the disturbances 
of 1799, known as Fries’s rebellion. 

1812-1814. In the second war with Great Britain, after the 
burning of the City of Washington, the troop was in service, 
under Capt. Ross, the seventh captain, for four months in 1814 
in Maryland, engaged in watching the coast in view of an ex- 
pected attack on Baltimore. Capt. Ross died in Philadelphia 
in 1817 while in command of the troop. 

“1847-48. In the War with Mexico the troop did not take 
part as a body, as no volunteer cavalry commands were accepted. 
Several members received commissions in the Regular Army. 
Of these Capt. Butler, the eleventh captain of the troop, and 
who had received a captain’s commission in the Third Regiment, 
United States Dragoons, died in Mexico. 

“ 1861-1865. In the Civil War, under command of Capt. James, 
the twelfth captain, the troop was the only volunteer cavalry 
accepted under the first call of President Lincoln for three 
months’ service, and was mustered in on May 13, 1861. 

“When the troop was mustered out 47 members of the active 
roll received commissions in the volunteer and regular service. 
In addition, eight members from the nonactive and honorary 
rolls had received commissions before the close of the year 1861. 
In 1863, under the call of the President, the troop was again in 
service, under the command of Cornet Samuel J. Randall, from 
June 18 until mustered out on July 31, 1863, and took part in the 
campaign preceding the Battle of Gettysburg. 

“ During the course of the war the troop furnished in all a total 
of upward of 64 officers to the Union Army from among its mem- 
bers, and of these 6 lost their lives on the battle field. 

“1898. In the Spanish-American War every man on the active 
roll of the troop volunteered for service in the United States 
Volunteers. Under Capt. Groome, the nineteenth captain, the 
troop, on April 28, 1898, left for Mount Gretna, Pa., and there 
was sworn into the United States service on May 7, 1898. It 
took part in the Porto Rico expedition, sailing from Newport 
News July 28 on the transport Massachusetts to join Gen. 
Brookes’s command. 

“The troop was the first volunteer troop to be landed on the 
island, and remained there until September 8, when it returned 
to the United States on the transport Mississippi, arriving in 
New York on September 10, 1898, and was discharged from the 
United States service in Philadelphia on November 21, 1898. 

“1905. On February 22, 1905, President Roosevelt was the 
guest of the troop at luncheon at the armory. - 

“1909. On February 22, 1909, President-elect Taft was the 
guest of the troop at luncheon at the armory, 


1916. 


IN THE SERVICE OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

“Under a requisition of the governor the troop, under com- 
mand of Capt. Hart, the tenth captain, was on active duty at 
Harrisburg from December 8 until January 1, 1839. 

“Under Capt. Snowden, the fifteenth captain, during the rail- 
road riots, from July 20 until August 5, 1877. 

“Under Capt. Joseph Lapsley Wilson, the seventeenth cap- 
tain, during the riots at Homestead, from July 11 until July 
27, 1892. 5 

“Undér Capt. John ©. Groome during the disturbances in 
Hazelton, from September 11 until September 28, 1897. 

“ Under Capt. Groome at Tamaqua and Panther Valley during 
the disturbances in the coal regions for 35 days, from October 8 
until November 12, 1902. 

“Tn addition to the above the troop has been called upon many 
times in local disturbances of the peace in the city and county 
of Philadelphia. 

NOTES. 


“At this date, November 17, 1913, the troop is under the com- 
mand of its twentieth captain, J. Franklin McFadden, and has 
on its active, nonactive, and honorary rolls 224 members, of 
whom 69 are on the active roll. 

Since its organization, during the 139 years to November 17, 
1915, the troop has elected and enrolled 1,124 members as 
troopers, and the officers elected in that period, without excep- 
tion, have all first served in the ranks. 

“The original troop standard, presented by Capt. Markoe in 
1775, and now preserved at the armory, Twenty-third and Ran- 
stead Streets, is the earliest example of the 18 stripes being 
used on an American banner, and is acknowledged by flag his- 
torians to possess the best claim to having been the inspiration 
for our national flag. The present standard carried by the 
troop in full dress was presented by honorary Capt. Hart in 
1876 and is a copy of the old standard. 

“Tt is an ancient privilege of the troop to act as escort to 
the President of the United States whenever an official visit is 
paid to Philadelphia. This service has been rendered to 4 
Presidents on 12 different occasions since 1900 to November 
17, 1913. 

“The troop, in its full-dress uniform, takes the right of the 
line in all parades of ceremony, this custom being recognized in 
the militia laws of the State as one of the rights reserved to the 
organization.” 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to close debate—because we 
have wasted half an hour here—on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Saunpers). The gentleman from Vir- 
ginin moves to close debate on the section and all amendments 
thereto in 10 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, if it were not already 
organized no one would think of organizing the Massachusetts 
First Corps of Cadets as part of the National Guard, except 
under the same regulations as the rest of the guard. The 
gentleman from Georgia is right about that. But that is not 
the situation. The First Corps has been organized ever since 
1741, and in the 175 years which have elapsed since then it 
has gathered around it a good deal of property, a wealth of 
tradition, and a few special privileges which the corps asks 
to retain. Let us examine these privileges. There are three of 
them. First, it is the governor's bodyguard. Second, it is 
commanded by a lieutenant colonel instead of by a major. 
Third, it can not be attached to the command of anyone below 
the rank of a major general, Now, if the amendment of the 
gentleman from Georgia is adopted the corps must either have 
one organization for summer use and another organization for 
winter use or else it must become a battalion of infantry of 
the line, and the ownership of all its property, including its 
armory, would at once be involved in confusion. 

The First Corps of Cadets is practically an officers’ training 
school; that I will admit. Nevertheless, the enlisted men of the 
corps are required to perform exactly the same services as other 
enlisted men in the militia. Furthermore, the corps has turned 
out a marvelous lot of officers in its day. ° 

The corps has had a continuous existence, except that the 
British governor dissolved it in 1774, when John Hancock was 
lieutenant colonel in command. It was thought that the corps 
was training officers for the Minute Men, which unquestionably 
was the case. 

I am informed that this organization in its 175 years of exist- 
ence has furnished over 600 officers to the State of Massachusetts 
and to the United States. In the Civil War, first and last, it 
furnished 150 officers for the Union Army, 
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As to the statement of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Howard] respecting self-indulgence, there is nothing in that 
contention. The membership is almost ascetic as compared with 
the organization of the militia in which I myself served. It is 
as hard working a military organization as there is in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Let me read now from the recent report of James Regan, cap- 
tain of the Thirtieth Infantry, United States Army. This is the 
1915 report, It says: 

The First Corps of Cadets is a splendid organization and one that 
Will give a good account of themselves when called into service. Con- 
trol of officers and noncommissioned officers over enlisted men excellent, 
more so than any other National Guard I have seen, due, no doubt, 
to the excellent personnel of this organization. One month's field train- 
ing as the G penpenp now stands would make the command efficient 
for field service. The encouraging features are its personnel and en- 
thusiasm with which they enter into their military work; a fine train- 
ing school for officers. 

Year after year that is the nature of the report which is made 
19 0 First Corps of Cadets of the Massachusetts Volunteer 

a, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
setts has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, this section 
as it is written in the bill affects about seven organizations 
throughout the whole United States. Many of these organiza- 
tions were formed prior to the time of the Revolutionary War. 
They gave officers and men to the Union every time the country 
became involved in war. They simply desire to continue their 
organizations in the years to come. They have their histories, 
they have their traditions, they have many things that cause 
them to feel proud of the organizations of which they are mem- 
bers. They naturally do not want them destroyed as such. 
They are willing in time of war to become a part of the Na- 
tional Guard of the United States; they are willing to conform 
to all of the conditions of this bill in time of war, but in time 
of peace they simply seek to be allowed to continue the organi- 
zations as they now exist. I do not see that any great harm 
is going to be done to the country if that be allowed. I can 
see where much good can come to the country if these patriotic 
citizens be allowed to continue these organizations of which 
they are personally proud. I sincerely hope that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Wise] will 
be voted down, and that the provision may be allowed to stand 
as it is in the bill. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 30. That for the p of maintaining appropriate organiza- 
tion and to assist in instruction and training, the President may songs 
the National Guard of the several States and Territories and e 
District of Columbia to divisions, brigades, and other tactical units. 
and may detail officers of appropriate grade either from the National 
Guard or the Regular Army to command such units, 


Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by substituting a colon for the period at the end of para- 
graph 30 and De the following: 

“Provided, That there shall be appointed in each State an adjutant 
general, who shall be an officer of the National Guard with rank of 
brigadier general. The office of the adjutant general shall be the office 
of record and administration for the militia of each State, except when 
such militia has been called into the service of the United States. In 
addition to his duties as prescribed by the laws of such State, such 
adjutant general shall make such returns and rts to the Secretary 
of War, at such times and in such form as the latter shall from time 
to time prescribe. The adjutant general shall pe species from among 
officers on the active list of the National G of their respective 
States who shall haye had not less than five years’ prior service as 
commissioned officers of the National Guard or in the Regular Army, 
or both combined: Provided further, That the adjutant general of the 
Territories and of the District of Columbia shall be appototed by the 
President with such rank and qualifications as he may deem proper.” 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, this amendment was pre- 
sented to me by the adjutant general of the State of Ohio. I 
do not know what other arrangements they may have made. 
This simply takes care of these pompous gentlemen to whom the 
gentleman from Massachusetts referred. It places some quali- 
fications around the adjutants general of the various States. 
They are appointed by the governors of the States and have 
to have some military service either in the Regular Army or in 
the State militia of the various States. I believe there should 
be some restrictions thrown around the appointment of an 
adjutant general, that he should have some qualifications, that 
he should not be a politician; yet at the same time I believe, 
and still insist, that the National Guard of the State is the 
force that we must finally depend upon, and I want to say 
while I am on this subject that Secretary Garrison promulgated 
the proposition of a continental army. It was rejected by the 
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public and he resigned from the President’s Cabinet, and the 
President appointed a man from my own town, who is known 
as a man of peace, and yet you are trying to write into this bill 
the continental army under another name. You are taking 
away from the National Guard of the various States practically 
all the rights that they have and placing them in the Presi- 
dent and the officers of the Regular Army, and the vociferous 
wey in which my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER} 
is defending this bill leads me to believe that it is a little bit 
inclined along the line of the continental army. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The amendment was rejected. 


£ tations. Units. 


8 * — 1, Sec- 
retary ol { Wars: re- 
port, Sept. 17, 1915.) 

Canal Zone 


SERVICE OF THE N- 
TERIOR. 
Office Chief Signal 
Officer. 


Army Siznat School. 
Depot sisnat officers. R 


2 depot companies. 
3 depot companies 4 44 4 ꝗ 


De com Pe in 
eer 
3 3 Canal 


A/ / ITEE 
Acroplan: squad- 
rohs. 


Total repasa si 

na! Bi ce. * 

‘Lotal present sig- 
nal service. 


company, 2 Alaskan companies, and 4 


—— 14 


en ne r Present Signal Corps is organized 
depot companies; total, 12 companies. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein 
a table with reference to the officers and force of the Signal 
Corps, prepared in accordance with the schedule submitted in 
the report of the Secretary of War, and I do this as a supple- 
ment to my remarks upon the subject yesterday, and in the 
permanent Recorp desire to have the table incorporated with 
those remarks. 0 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein 
a table. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


SSE & 58 


855 B BS 
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Percentage of officers in the several grades of the staff departments 
~ unter the rroposed increase. 


588 
Fr 


2 
Pppp 


ENBERRES 
need 


Total proposed for enlisted men of Signal Service adopted by pending bill and 
rejected as to officers. 
No change in bill as to o‘licers as to which present number is retained. 


Mr. CRAGO, Mr. Chairman, I rise for the purpose of ask- 
ing unanimous consent to return to section 26, line 23, and 
having the Clerk read an amendment. It is thought by some 
people who are interested in the State constabulary and State 
police that the section may interfere with them, and I therefore 
offer the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
return to the section indicated. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none, The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 49, at oe end of line 23, after the period and following the 


word ce, rt: 
"And provided ‘urther, That nothing contained in this act shall 
prevent the e and maintenance of a State police or con- 


stabulary.” 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to the amend- 
ment; I accept the amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask the gentleman, at this stage—— 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman; I move to amend the 
amendment by striking out the whole section. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
that motion has been made and voted down. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to discuss 
the amendment when the time comes. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized. 5 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that this 
section and the other sections of the bill absolutely destroy the 
National Guard. This section reads: 


peace. 
It is contended that the Constitution authorizes Congress to 


do this. That contention is based upon section 10, article 1, 
which reads: 

No State shall, without the consent of Congress, keep 
troops * * in time of peace. 


Very well, considering that this refers to the Organized Mili- 
tin; yet because the Constitution gives Congress the option of 
consenting or not consenting to the maintenance of a militia or 
National Guard is no reason or argument why we should forbid 
it; and it seems to me, in the event that any State in the Union 
should be unable to comply with the very rigid requirements of 
this bill, that the National Guard of that State would get no 
pay from the United States and the State would have to main- 
tain them. But this very clause absolutely forbids the State 
from maintaining any troops of any kind. Therefore you say 
to the National Guard, You must do as required by this law 
or else go out of existence, and the State is even forbidden 
to maintain them at their own expense. Now, that is a kind of 
military preparedness I can not understand, and it has not been 
explained in this debate; and I give you this warning, that it 
seems to me we are liable to destroy the whole National Guard 
of a State by stringent requirements and by this prohibition 
preventing the State from maintaining any troops whatever at 
their own expense. I doubt whether section 10, article 1, above 
referred to, when construed together with the other provisions 
of the Constitution in regard to the militia, gives Congress any 
such power. The proposed amendment does not go far enough. 
The whole section should go out. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I accept the amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. : 

The CHAIRMAN, 


The gentleman will state it. 
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Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Do I understand the Chair ruled 
the motion to strike out the section is out of order becuuse it 
has already been passed upon once by the committee? 

Mr. HAY. It has already been voted on by the committee. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
be recognized to ask a question, if I may, and therefore move to 
strike out the last word of the amendment. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] if he will be so kind 
as to answer; as I understand the theory upon which this bill 
is drawn, it is this: The United States Government is going to 
give certain financial assistance to the States that comply with 
this act. In other words, if States create a National Guard 
organization in accordance with the terms of this act, then 
financial aid is given to those organizations through the State. 
It presupposes, however, that if the State does not avail itself 
of the privileges of this act that there might still remain some 
organizations in the State. Therefore is it the intention of this 
paragraph to legislate out of existence those organizations 
which do not comply with the provisions of this act? 

Mr. HAY. No; it is not, and gentlemen, in my opinion, are 
giving themselves a great deal of uneasiness about nothing. It 
is not intended to legislate out of existence any organization 
whatever. It simply provides that when they do have an organi- 
zation it shall be organized under the provisions of this act— 
that is, shall be organized in troops, companies, batteries, as are 
provided for by the act. If they do not want to receive the pay 
under this act, why, then they do not get it, but it does not pre- 
vent them from going on and organizing anything they please. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The language is, “ No State shall 
maintain troops.” It does not say “ organize.” 

Mr. HAY. Unless they are organized as this act provides, 
organization meaning that they shall be in troops, companies, 
batteries, and regiments in the same manner that the Regular 
Army organizes its organizations. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Well, I will say to the gentle- 
man, I think there is some force to the viewpoint he has ex- 
pressed, but I am not at all convinced that his viewpoint is 
well taken, 

Mr. HAY. The only object, I will say to the gentleman, is 
to get uniformity of organization throughout the country and 
not to have different organizations, one in one State and an- 
other organization in another State, but to make it uniform; 
that is all. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That is very true; but we might 
very properly specify we will give this financial assistance only 
to organizations that do. comply with the general plan. 

Mr. HAY. Exactly. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. But does the gentleman think 
Congress has power to say that a State shall not maintain any 
other kind of military force if it sees fit to do so? 

Mr. HAY. Of course, Congress has the power, because the 
Constitution confers it. The Constitution provides that no 
State shall maintain troops without the consent of Congress, 
therefore Congress has all the power, but Congress is not tak- 
ing away from the State the right to have organizations. We 
simply say to them, “ You must organize in accordance with the 
organization prescribed under this act"; that is all. 

Mr. REILLY. Mr. Chairman, suppose the State of Wis- 
consin should refuse to have the number of drills required un- 
der this bill. They would not get Federal aid, but they could 
still maintain their troops 

Mr. HAY. Undoubtedly. 

:Mr. REILLY. They could still maintain troops, but they 
would not come in under the bill? 

Mr. HAY. They would not get any money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crago]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of 
the chairman of the committee to the word “to” in line 21 of 
page 49, in that very section. Does not the gentleman believe 
that the preposition “in” would be a better word there? 

Mr. HAY. In what line? 

Mr. KAHN. In line 21: 


Provided, That nothing contained in this act shall be construed as 
limiting the rights of the States and Territories in the use 


Mr. HAY. I have no objection to that, and I will offer an 
amendment later on. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 31. That the States and Territories shall have the ri 
mine and fix the location of the units and headquarters of the National 
Guard within their tive borders: Provited, That no organization 
of the National G which is entitled to and shall have received 
compensation under the provisions of this act shall be disbanded with- 
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ont the consent of Congress, nor, without such consent, shall the com- 
missioned or enlisted strength of any such organization be reduced 
below the minimum that shall be prescribed therefor by the President. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Saunpers). The gentleman from 
Michigan offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 52, in line 10, at the end of the line add the following: 


“And vided further, That no part of ug appropriation made under 


or by virtue of this act, after the year 20, shall be used for the 


purpose of compensating apy organization of the National Guard or 
any of the officers or enlisted men thereof in any State or Territory 
which shall use or shall by law otherwise permit or provide for the 
use of its National Guard or any part thereof in connection with any 
strike of the employees on any railroad, or in any mine or factory, who 
shall strike for the pu of obtaining increase of wages or change 
of terms or conditions of any employment.” 


Mr. HAY. I make a point of order on that, Mr. Chairman. 
The Chair ruled on that previously. 

The CHAIRMAN. The present occupant of the Chair did not 
rule on that. I ask the gentleman to withhold the amendment 
until the Chairman of the committee who made the ruling can 
be sent for. 

Mr. HAY. Will the Chair have that paragraph passed with- 
out prejudice until the Chairman of the committee returns? 

The CHAIRMAN. I will just ask you to withhold it until we 
can get the permanent Chairman of the committee, who has 
ruled on this proposition before. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the paragraph be passed over. 

Mr. HAY. Do not let us pass over anything. We will never 
get through if we do. 

Mr. KAHN. We can read the next section until the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett] can return to the Chamber. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that the paragraph shall be passed temporarily, until the Chair- 
man of the committee returns to the Chamber. Is there object- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will 
read the next section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 32. That hereafter the period of enlistment of enlisted men in 
the National Guard shall be for six years—three years with the colors 
and three years in the reserve—and such enlisted men shall be subject 
to the same qualifications as are now or may hereafter be prese 


for admission to the Regular Army, and upon the expiration of three 


years’ service with the colors enlisted men may be permitted to reenlist 


under such ao as the Secretary of War may prescribe, and at 
the end of d period of enlistment, or when otherwise entitled to an 
honorable discharge, said enlisted men shall be entitled to a certificate 
of discharge setting forth the character of the service performed. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers a com- 
mittee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 52, line 18, after the word “ reenlist,” insert the words “ for 
periods of three years with the colors,” and after the word “ enlistment,” 
in line 20, insert the words or enlistments.” 

The CHAIRMAN, 
ment. ; 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an- 
other amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, on page 52, line 19: Strike out all in the section after the word 
be” and insert: z 


“Provided, That an enlisted man discharged from service shall receive 
a discharge in writing in such form and with such classification as is 
prescribed for the Regular Army, and in time of peace discharges may be 
given prior to the expiration of terms of enlistment upon the permanent 
removal of a soldier beyond the limits of an organization to which he 
belongs because of his engagement in business such as precludes him 
from properiy preforming his military duties and upon the certificate 
of a medical officer or reputable physiclan that he has become per- 
manently incapacitated from military service.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of calling the attention of the chairman 
of the committee to a difficulty which apparently is inherent to 
the section. 

I am very much in favor of the Gardner amendment, which 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


the committee adopted yesterday, and which I hope will re- |, 
main in the bill, because I believe it will tend to give us a} 


better permanent Army. But, of course, there is an apparent, 
at least, discrepancy between this provision and that amend- 


ment. There are now between 400,000 and 500,000 foreign- 
born men in the United States who will advise their sons, their 
American-born sons, to join the Regular Army if the Gardner 
amendment stays in the bill, and those are the men who have 
had training in European armies, who are familiar with the 
advantages and disadvantages of the training, who know the. 
advantage there is to the physique and to the mind by the 
training; and who, on the other hand, realize the disadvantage 
that comes from the longer military duty in those European 
countries. I want to see that amendment preserved, and at 
the same time I want to see the National Guard preserved. 
Now, either here or in some other place these matters ought to 
be harmonized so that the 

Mr. HAY. Will the gentleman from New York permit a 
suggestion? t 

Mr. BENNET. Certainly. 

Mr. HAY. Does not the gentleman from New York understand 
that the training in the National Guard is very different from 
the training in the Regular Army, and that if you provide that 
the members of the National Guard shall leave the guard at 
the end of the year you practically have given them very little 
training? I want to say to the gentleman that this term has 
been agreed upon by all the officers of the National Guard as 
being the shortest in which they could properly train a man to 
85 R poe under the system which prevails in the National 

uard. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, there is a good deal of wisdom 
in what the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] says, as there 
always is, and I do recognize the fact that there is a difference 
in the training; but I want to call the attention of the commit- 
tee to what I think is rather a fine thing, and that is that by 
the Gardner amendment, which we adopted yesterday, we have 
increased our ability tremendously to get the men who may be 
called experts—because these 400,000 or 500,000 men have had 
military training—to advise their sons to go into our Army for 
one year’s service; and many of them will go. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I simply desire to ask the gentleman from 
New York if he has read the statement of Miss Jane Addams in 


‘the hearings in connection with the statement that he is now 


making, that the people who come from foreign countries are 
anxious to have their children take military training. If the 
gentleman has not read that testimony, I advise him to read the 
testimony of Miss Jane Addams. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, Miss Jane Addams is my warm, 
personal friend, and I regard her very highly, but I decline to 
admit her as a military expert, although I am in favor of woman 
suffrage. So long as men do the fighting I insist upon going 
to men—and I am talking about men—for advice as to the proper 
way to build up the Army. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
two minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 


quest? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. BENNET. In relation to these native-born sons of these 


foreign-born soldiers, I want to say that there is no more en- 
thusiastically loyal or American class in the United States 
than they to-day. The most popular song to-day in the city 
of New York is a crude, lilting song called “America, I love 
you,” written by a Jewish boy not 20 years of age, whose 
parents came from Koveno not 22 years ago. He lives almost 
on the site of George Washington’s headquarters. The chorus 
of that song is that— 


There's a hundred million others like me. 


To my mind, that expresses the loyal attitude of this class 
of young men who will be encouraged to go into the American 
Army if this Gardner amendment goes in; and they can go in 
and stay a year and get the military training and come out. 

The song I mentioned runs in full, as follows: 


Amid fields of clover, 
"Twas just a little over 
A hundred years ago, 
A handful of strangers, 
They faced many dangers 
To make their country grow. 
It's now quite a Nation 
Of wond'rous population, 
And free from every king; 
Its your land, it’s my land, 
A great do-or-die land, 
nd that’s just why I sing. 
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CHORUS. 


America, I love you, 
You're like a sweetheart of mine} 
From ocean to ocean, 
For you my devotion 
Is touching each bound’ry line, 
Just like a little baby 
Climbing it’s mother’s knee; 
America, I love you, 
And there's a hundred million others Uke me. 


From all sorts of places 
They welcomed all the races 
To settle on their shore; 
They didn’t care which one, 
The poor or the rich one, 
They still had room for more, 
To give them protection 
By popular election 
A set of laws they chose; 
They’re your laws and my laws, 
For your cause and my cause, 
That’s why this country rose. 
And Mr. Rosenberg, of New York, writes me about it and the 
author: 
New Tonk, N. T., March 1, 1916. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. BENNET 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran COXGRESSMAN: The young man who wrote the so 
“America I Love You” is Archie Gortler, and he will be 20 years "of 
age on the 14th day of May, 1916. He was born at 31 Henry Street, 
between Market and Catharine Streets, in the Borough of Manhattan, 
New York City. This is now the election district of which I am the 
captain, the eleventh election district of the second assembly district. 
This is only a few blocks from where Washington had his head- 
quarters at Cherry Hill. 

Uis parents came to this country about 21 years ago from Kovno, 
Russian Poland. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, yours, ELY ROSENBERG. 

Mr. Chairman, this crude song, which is set to catchy music, 
is sung every day in some one of our public schools, not because 
of its literary merit, but because its intense patriotism expresses 
the views of our population. The foreign-born citizen is 
patriotic and American. = 

One day, just after the present European war started I was 
in a crockery store on the Bowery in New York City. Out of 
curiosity I asked a young man sitting there where he was from, 
and when he said Przemysl we naturally talked about the great 
struggle then going on for the possession of that stronghold. 

He expressed a natural hope for the success of the country 
where he had been born, but said, I am an American now, this 
is my country. It treats me well. This is the country in which 
I am interested.” And he had been here but one and one-half 
years. 

On Washington’s Birthday this year there was an oratorical 
contest in the Dubuque German College in Dubuque, Iowa. 
One of the contestants was a Hungarian not yet three years in 
this country. His oration was a eulogy of Washington and a 
remarkable analysis of what the past achievements and future 
prospects of America were and are. 

He closed with this sentiment: 

The principles of America are right, and because they are right I 
would fight for them—even against the land of my birth. 

That is the sentiment of our foreign born. They are Amer- 
icans. Ours is their land of hope and they tenderly cherish 
American ideals, while striving for their betterment, con- 
scious that with all our defects ours is still the best experiment 
in government and the nearest approach to a people’s govern- 
ment that there is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record on that subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The privilege is already granted. Without 
objection, the pro forma amendment will be withdrawn. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 41. That an enlisted reserve corps of the National Guard shall 


be organized in each State, 5 and the District of Columbia, 
to consist of enlisted men of the National Guard furloughed to the 
reserye corps after having completed the term of active service 
by the enlistment contract hereinbefore Paai honorably disch: 
enlisted men of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps of the 
States. and honorably dise enlisted men of the National Guard 
of the several States, Territories, and the District of Columbia who 
have or shall have served with record “good” or better for a period 
equal to not less than three years. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa moves to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, on yesterday we adopted a 
very important amendment to this bill, which amendment added 
very materially to the strength of the Regular Army, by in- 


creasing the reserve force of the Regular Army. I refer to the 
amendment permitting an enlisted man in the Regular Army, 
who enlists for three years’ active service, to pass to the reserve 
at the end of one year from enlistment upon the recommenda- 
tion of his commanding officer, and at the end of two years at 
his option. To my mind this amendment adds great strength 
to the fighting force of the country by greatly increasing the 
number in the reserve force, which is subject to call-at any time 
when there is an emergency. By shortening this service it will 
not only add to the reserve strength of the Regular Army, but 
it will encourage men to enlist in the Regular Army who, in 
my opinion, would not enlist where the service is for three or 
four years. It has been almost the universal opinion of gentle- 
men on this floor, that even with the present limited Army, 
enlistments can not be secured to fill the number authorized. 
I am of the opinion that the amendment adopted by this House 
will greatly stimulate these voluntary enlistments, and under 
this amendment the Army will be materially strengthened and 
without greatly added expense. 

I desire to inquire if there is any reason why this section of 
the bill should not contain this same principle and that the 
length of service in the National Guard could not be reduced, - 
thus giving a greater reserve to this department of the Army? 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. KAHN. Does the gentleman understand that in the 
Regular Army the soldier receives military training every day 
in his life, while in the National Guard, under this bill, at best, 
if he takes all the drills, he gets only 48 drills in a year? 
Therefore, in order to make him an efficient soldier, you ought 
to allow him to continue in the National Guard for the full 
three years. 

Mr. DOWELL. I concede that he should be efficient, but 
from the facts brought out in the discussion on the amendment 
yesterday relating to the Regular Army, I was merely making 
the inquiry as to whether or not he may become efficient in a 
shorter time than is prescribed in this section of the bill; we 
want the reserve in the Regular Army and in the National 
Guard to be efficient, just as efficient as those in the active 
service. 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I regret to have to consume 
any more time, but it does seem to me there is something in what 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dower] says. It is very true 
that in order to give the national guardsman the training he 
should have he should surely have the three years. But we are 
providing here for a reserve, and it seems to me that if a man 
has served one year under the Gardner amendment, adopted 
yesterday, he ought to be made eligible for that reserve. 

Mr. HAY. Does the gentleman from Connecticut believe that 
after a man has served one year in the National Guard he ought 
to be given the option to be turned into the reserve? 

Mr. TILSON. Not at all. The gentleman did not apprehend 
what I said. I said that after he had been honorably discharged 
from the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States, 
after one year’s service surely he should be eligible for this 
reserve. 

Mr. HAY. It seems to me the gentleman wants all reserve and 
no Army. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TILSON. No; I want as much reserve as we can get, 
and it seems to me that after a man has had a year’s service in 
the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps he should be eligible for this 
reserve, because in another section of the bill we have provided 
that he should be turned into the reserve after one year’s service 
in the Regular Army. Certainly I do not think he should be 
8 into the reserve after one year’s service in the National 

uard. 

Mr. HAY. This provision says that a man shall go into the 
reserve. What does the gentleman propose? 

Mr. TILSON. As I read the language of this section, we 
provide here that after a man has served three years in the 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps he may go into the enlisted re- 
serve of the National Guard. 

Mr. HAY. What is the objection to that? 

Mr. TILSON. I have no objection to that, but after a man 
has served one year in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps—— 

Mr. HAY. I know; but it would be abrogating the law which 
directs that after serving one year in the Regular Army he goes 
into the Regular Army reserve. 

Mr. TILSON. After a man has served one year with the 
colors he may go into the Regular Army enlisted reserve. As- 
suming that he is still within military age, why should he not 
be permitted, after having served that one year, and his full 
term in the Regular Army reserve—to go into the National 
Guard reserve? 
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Mr. HAY. He is. The gentleman does not understand the 
language of the bill, 


Mr. TILSON. It says he must have three years’ service. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. Under the Gardner amendment if a man serves 
one year, and is proclaimed an efficient soldier, he is furloughed 
to the reserve for six years. 

Mr. TILSON. That is right. 

Mr. KAHN. And at the end of his entire term of enlistment 
he may still reenlist and continue in the Regular Army reserve. 
Now, why should he change from one reserve into another re- 
serve? He is still a reservist, and the country gets the benefit 
of his military training. 

Mr. HAY. I call the attention of my friend from Connecti- 
cut to the fact that in section 41 it provides what men may go 
into this National Guard reserve. They are men who serve 
two yenrs in the National Guard, and, then, another class, hon- 
orably discharged enlisted men of the Army, Navy, and Marine 


Corps. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman does not understand that the 
three years’ qualification relates back to those who have served 
in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps? 

Mr. HAY. Not at all. 

Mr. TILSON. Perhaps I am mistaken, but the omission of 
a single comma will give it that meaning. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 43. That, except as otherwise specifically provided in this act, 
no commissioned or enlisted reservist of the National Guard shall re- 
ceive any pay or allowances out of any appropriation made by Congress 
for militia purposes. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer n committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers a 
committee amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 57 insert as a new section, after 
section 43, the following: 

“That when the National Guard and the enlisted reserve thereof of 
any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia is in the service of 
the United States in time of war there shall be immediately organized 
in uch State, Territory, or District one reserve battalion for each 
regiment of Infantry, Cavalry, Field Artillery, or four companies of 
Coast Artillery ordered into the service of the United States and such 
reserve battalion or Coast Artillery companies shall constitute the 
fourth battalion of any such regiment. Reserve battalions shall con- 
sist of four companies of such strength as may be prescribed by the 
President of the United States,. When three or more regiments of the 
National Guard of any State, Territory, or District are in the service 
of the United States, the reserve battalions of such regimens may be 
organized Into provisional regiments and higher units, If for any 
reason there are not enough voluntary enlistments to keep the reserve 
battalions at the prescribed strength a sufficient number of the unor-. 
ganized militia shall be calied into the service of the United States to 
maintain each of such battalions at its proper strength. As vacan- 
cies occur in any National Guard organization in the service of the 
United States, from death or other causes, men shall be transferred 
from the reserve battalions to the organizations in the field so that 
such orgunizations may be maintained at war strength. Officers for 
the reserve battalions or Coast Artillery companies provided for herein 
shall be assigned from the officers’ reserve corps of the National Guard 
or Coast Artillery companies, such officers to be selected, if practicable, 
from the State in which the battalions are organized. fficers and 
noncommissioned officers returned to their home stations because of 
their inability to perform active field service may be assigned to the 
reserve battalion for duty, and all soldiers invalided home shall be 
assigned to and carried on the rolls of the reserve battalion until re- 
turned to duty or until discharged.” 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, this proposition was prepared by 
the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. HaypEeNn] and was presented 
to the committee after we had perfected the bill. The com- 
mittee thought it was a very excellent provision, to provide for 
the recruiting of these regiments in time of war when the 
regiments were in the field. During the Civil War there was 
a great deal of trouble about that, and if this is done the 
trouble which then occurred will be obviated. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, this seems to be rather an im- 
portant provision, and we can not tell from hearing it read 
just what it does. 

Mr. HAY. In time of war when a regiment from Illinois is 
in the service of the United States, as soon as that regiment 
goes to the field it is provided in this amendment that the bat- 
talions of that regiment shall at once be enlisted, so that there 
will be at home troops to take care of any situation which may 
arise in the State, and also soldiers who can be sent to the front 
to take the place of those killed or disabled or who are sick 
without having to wait until that occurs before recruiting is 
begun for that particular regiment. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. : 

Mr. MANN. When you take in the National Guard you take 
them in as men and not as organizations? 


Mr. HAY. Yes. 
Mr. MANN, The organization theoretically still exists in the 
State? 


Mr. HAY. It theoretically exists in the field. You see this is 
a war proposition. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. 
men, have you not? 

Mr. HAY. . Yes. 

Mr. MANN. You have drafted them? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose theoretically the organization may still 
exist in the State? 

Mr. HAY. That is correct. 

Mr. MANN. Now, can you require the State to fill up that 
organization? 

Mr. HAY. No. 

Mr. MANN. You just authorize it? 

Mr. HAY. You authorize the President to do it. It is in 
time of war, and we authorize him to draft, if necessary, to fill 
up these reserve battalions, so that when the necessity arises 
these battalions can be sent right to the front to take the place 
of the battalions which have been depleted or destroyed. 

Mr. MANN. I see the purpose of it, but I was trying to get 
at how you went at it. 

Mr. HAY. ‘They may be drilled at home, of course. 

Mr. MANN. What authority can the President have to fill 
up a National Guard regiment in a State? 

Mr. HAY. Congress can confer upon him authority in time 
of war to draft men for any purpose, and that is what this does, 
just as he drafts the National Guard in time of war. 

Mr. MANN. Are they paid as the other guardsmen are at 
other times? k 

Mr, HAY. They would be; yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. In time of peace there would 
not be any reserve battalion. 

Mr. HAY. No; there would not be any reserve battalion in 
time of peace. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. And in war time they would get 
the same pay as soldiers in the field. 5 
~ ae MANN. Would they get the same pay as soldiers in the 

eld? 

Mr. HAY. Yes; in time of war they would. 

Mr. TILSON. It would be practically recruiting for that 
particular regiment? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. 
lish system? 

Mr. HAY. I understand it is. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I understand it is practically an 
exact copy of the English system. 

Mr. HAY. It is a very excellent idea. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, the General Staff, in its re- 
port on the organization of the land forces of the United States, 
says: 

It is the experience of modern warfare that any given unit loses at 
least 50 per cent of its strength in the first six months of war. 

This amendment provides a method of replacing this loss when 
the National Guard is ordered into the service of the United 
States in time of war. 

I obtained the idea on which this amendment is based from 
the statutes of Arizona, which provide for the organization of 
2 reserve battalion. Let me quote from the military code of 

izona : 


Sec. 49. The National Guard reserve shall be organized into a bat- 
talion of four companies, which shall be known as the reserve battalion. 
* * * * = * . 

Sec. 53. Members of the reserve battalion may be called iuto the 
service of the State of Arizona to attend maneuvers or in case of inva- 
sion or threatened invasion. But in case the National Guard, or any 
oe of the National Guard, is called into the service of the United 

tates as many enlisted men as wish may at once transfer to the or- 
ganization so ordered into the service, See being oe to the 
men whose previous service has been in the same arm of the service as 
that ordered out, until the organization shall have the maximum number 
of men allowed by law. The governor shall at once issue orders for 
the recruiting of the reserve battalion until each company shall have 
not less than 150 men. In case there are not enough voluntary enlist- 
ments the governor shall call the unorganized militia into the service 
until enough men are secured to complete the organization. 

Sec, 54. As vacancies may occur in any organization in the service 
of the United States from death, desertion, or any other cause men shall 
be at once transferred from the reserve battalion to the organization in 
the field so that the latter shall at all times have the number of men 
required by law. 

s * 


You have called the men in as 


Is not this practically the Eng- 


* s * * * 

Sec. 56. In time of war, when by reason of failure of volunteer enlist- 
ments, the reserve battalion does not haye the number of men required 
by law, the necessary number of men shall be secured in a similar manner 
as that provided or as may be provided by the laws of the United States. 
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I drafted this amendment and submitted it to the members of 
the Committee on Military Affairs, with a letter which states its 
purpose, The letter is as follows: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, ` 
Washington, March 1}, 1916. 
Hon. James HAY, 
Tlouse of Representatives. 

My Dran SiR: I have carefully read the Hay bill to increase the effi- 
clency of the Military Establishment and find that no provision is made 
for the organization of reserves for the National Guard when it is in 
Federal service. I have therefore introduced the inclosed bill in the 
hope that it may be used as the basis for a new section in H. R. 12766. 

This legislation will accomplish four things: $ 

First, it will keep the National Guard regiments in the field at full 
war strength; second, it will avoid the organization of new regiments 
of raw volunteers (this evil practice during the Civil War accounts for 
a large number of pensioners now on the rolls) ; third, it will provide 
for a reserve force that can be used to immediately reenforce the first 
line in case of an emergency and can also be used to quell local dis- 
turbances or to guard strategic points; fourth, it provides an organiza- 
tion to care for invalid soldiers seut back from the firing line until re- 
turned to duty or discharged. 

You will note that the adoption of this plan will cause no expense to 
be incurred except in time of war. 

Yours, very truly, CARL HAYDEN. 


The establishment of depot battalions is a simple device for 
raising and supporting armies which has been adopted by all 
civilized countries. It encourages enlistments, because the re- 
cruit can be told that in the service he will be among his own 
friends and neighbors. Under our present method of recruiting 
for the Regular Army the enlisted man does not know in what 
organization he may be ordered to serve. : 

If any of the Members of the House are not familiar with 
the evils that follow from unwise military legislation, I hope 
that they will read this volume by Gen. Emory Upton, entitled 
“The Military Policy of the United States.” Go to the docu- 
ment room and ask for Senate Document No. 494, Sixty-second 
Congress, second session. I have found it more interesting 
than any novel. 

Chapter 18, on “ The depletion of armies,” sets forth the con- 
clusions reached by Gen. Upton as the results of his experience 
in the Civil War. Permit me to read a few brief extracts. 
After outlining the German system of regimental depots, he 
says: 

When war is declared each regiment desi tes a battalion to serve 
as a regimental depot. It consists of 22 officers, and may be recruited 
as high as 1,208 noncommissioned officers and men. e three bat- 
talions in the field, the depot battalion, the cadre of the Landwehr bat- 
talion, and company districts, all form part of one and the same regi- 
ment. Whenever a regiment loses 10 per cent of its men from battle 
or disease the colonel does not apply for recruits to the adjutant gen- 
eral at Berlin, but sends an order direct to the commander of the depot 
battalion to forward at once the number requ No man, after 
having once been enrolled in the army for active service, can skulk 
away and return to his home. The regulations require that all men in 
the reserve, the Landwehr, Ersatz reserve, or on furlou shall, on 
returning to their company districts, report in person to the sergeant 
major. The Government thus knows where every soldier is who owes 
military service. If one deserts and does not return to his home, he 
can not long remain undiscovered by the many officers and men who 
aro undergoing military training in the districts where he may seek 
refuge. 


After quoting the various plans that were adopted during the 
Civil War to take the place of regimental depots, all of which 
were miserable failures, Upton gives the following conclusions: 


The old regiments, now ably commanded, were left to become skele- 
tons, while under the patronage of the governors a new army spran 
into existence, nearly all of whose officers were as destitute of skill an 
training as those who led the raw 2 at Bull Run. 

There being at the time more than 600 regiments in the field belong- 
ing to the Army of 1861, it would have been possible, had the word 
depot“ again n suggested to the Secretary of War, to have estab- 
lished at least two regimental depots in each congressional district. 

Within each of these small territories there would have been 24 or 
more officers and noncommissioned officers in sympathy with the com- 
munity, proud of their regiments, and subject to the direct orders of 
the Government, who would always have on the alert to enlist 
recruits and to bring deserters to justice. 

Had this system been adopted the waiting rooms of the governors 
woukl no longer have been filled with absentees asking for transpor- 
tation to the office of a quartermaster in some distant city; the sick 
soldier and emaciated prisoner of war, carried by their parents or 
relations to these regimental depots, would at once have been among 
comrades and friends. The depots would have been so many centers 
toward which would have converged ts, sick and wounded con- 
valescents, absentees, and deserters, who, as soon as their numbers 
became sufficiently large, would have been conducted by intelligent 
officers or noncommissioned offiers to their regiments in the field. 


= CAMPS OF INSTRUCTION, 


Besides the advantages already referred to, regimental depots, had 
they been adopted, could have rendered another service equally im- 
portant. They would have been the natural places for 8 and 
equipping the recruits and for instructing them in all the details of 
the school of the soldier. 

Under a depot system individual instruction, the real object of the 
camp, could easily haye been secured without raising the at that 
large commands were lying idle. The regimental depots would have 
exceeded 600; by recruiting and maintai them at the smali figure 
of 100 men each, there wo have been a ble in the different States 


a trained reserve of no less than 60,000 men. 
I also desire to read an extract from a recent book, entitled 
“The American Army,” by Gen. William H. Carter, an able 


officer, who, by the way, was awarded the congressional medal 
of honor for distinguished bravery in action against the Apache 
Indians at Cibicu Creek, Ariz., in 1881: 


A depot system for passing trained men into the ranks of organiza- 
tions employed in active campaign is absolutely essential to an economi- 
cal and efficient conduct of war. Our wars have all been excessively 
expensive, due to the naes of this most important feature of militar 
organizaticn. During the Civil War the killed represented only a smalt 
fraction of the losses in the average regiment. Sickness, with ion 
periods of convalescence, desertions, and reported missing constituted 
together an appalling total. The large regiments that went to the 
front shrunk 8 in numbers, and although the reduced organiza- 
tions represen the survival of the fittest and grew aay more valu- 
able with experience of camp, march, and battle, it was oniy a question 
of time when by mere attrition many of them ceased to be regiments 
except in name. Regiments which had entered the service with a 
thousand or more strong soon fell to half that number. In the mean- 
time the number of officers and noncommissioned officers remained con- 
stant, so that the real loss fell upon the bone and sinew of the fighting 
force—the privates. 

Gen. Carter then speaks of the sections of the conscript act 
which provided that whenever a regiment of Volunteers should 
become reduced to one-half the maximum strength prescribed 
by law the President was authorized to direct the consolidation 
of the companies of such a regiment. Gen. Sherman protested 
against the orders issued under authority of this act in a letter 
to his brother, then a Senator from Ohio, which I shall now 
read: 

Camp BEFORE VICKSBURG, April 23, 1863. 

Dran BROTHER: I have noticed in the conscript act the clauses which 
empowered the President to consolidate the 10 companies of a regi- 
ment into 5 when the a te was below one-half the maximum 
standard, and to reduce the officers 5 Had I dreamed that 
this was going to be made universal I should have written you and 
begged you for the love of our ruined country to implore Lincoln to 
ete us this last fatal blow. Two years of costly war have enabled 

e North to realize the fact that by organized and disciplined armies 
alone can she hope to restore the old and found a new empire. We 
had succeeded in making the skeletons of armies, eliminating out of 
the crude materials that first came forth the worthless material, and 
had just begun to have some good young colonels, captains, sergeants, 
and corporals. And Congress had pa the conscript bill, which 
would have enabled the President to fill up these skeleton regiments 
full of privates who soon, from their fellows and with experienced offi- 

would make an army capable of marching and being handled and 
directed ; but, to my amazement, comes this order. This is a far worse 
defeat than Manassas. 

Mr. Wade, in his report to condemn McClellan, gave a positive 
assurance to the Army t henceforth, instead of fighting with dimin- 
ishing ranks, we should feel assured that the gaps made by the 
bullet, by disease, desertion, etc., would be promptly filled, whereas 

parts of the conscript law as tend to weaken us are en- 
forced, viz: Five per cent for furlough and 50 per cent of officers and 
noncommissioned officers discharged to consolidate regiments. Even 
Blair is amazed at this. He protests the order can not be executed, 
and we should appeal to Mr. Lincoln, whom he still insists has no 
desire to destroy the Army. But the order is positive and I don't 
see how we can hesitate. Grant started to-day down to Carthage, 
and I have written to him, which may stave it off for a few days, 
but I tremble at the loss of so many young and good officers who 
haye been hard-at work for two years, and now that they begin to sce 
how to take care of soldiers, must be turned out * * +, 

If not too late, do, for mercy’s sake, exhaust your influence to stop 
this consolidation of re; ents. Fill all the regiments with con- 
scripts, and if the Army is then too large disband the regiments that 
i er to serve north of the Potomac and the Ohio. Keep the war 

uth at all hazards. If this consolidation law is literally enforced, 
and no new draft is made, this campaign is over. And the outside 
world will have a perfect right to say our Government is afraid of its 
own people. t 

ectionately, yours, W. T. SHERMAN. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, let me sum up the advantages 
of the establishment of regimental depot battalions. It will be 
a function of tke reserve battalion to collect, drill, and organize 
recruits which can be sent to the front, so that each regiment in 
the field will be kept with a full complement of officers and men, 
thus avoiding the necessity for organizing new regiments of 
raw volunteers. Convalescents, stragglers, absentees, and de- 
serters will likewise be collected and sent to their proper or- 
ganizations. The sick and wounded returned from the front 
will be cared for by their friends and comrades, and, last but not 
least, there will always be a reserve force in the several States 
for use in case of a sudden emergency. By adopting this amend- 
ment we will avoid the difficulties under which the Army and 
the country suffered during the Civil War. [Applause.] 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I was in hope that 
the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. Haypen] would have had 
time to emphasize one feature of the amendment which he has 
proposed, which he but lightly touched upon. One of the pleas- 
ures of my life has been to study the actions of the Civil War 
and to follow the courses of the respective organizations fur- 
nished by the States through the war as best I could. That 
study has revealed nothing so strikingly to me as the weakening 
of the various units after they had been upon the field of action 
for a period of time and the fact that there was no adequate 
method in force at that time for keeping these organizations up 
to an efficient fighting strength. The words of Gen. Sherman, used 
in the letter which the gentleman from Arizona has just read, 
should be written somewhere, so that American youth should 
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know them by heart. Organizations were sent from the States 
a thousand, twelve hundred strong, and within six or seven 
months of the time they got upon the field they were down to 
600, 700, and then dwindled down to 300, 200; and I am told 
that in 1864 throughout the Confederate armies there was not a 
brigade that was as large as a single regiment was in 1861, Fur- 
thermore, in the Northern Army the situation was almost as 
bad. The only thing they could do was to consolidate these 
units. They put organizations together that did not have a 
common understanding, a common history, did not understand 
their officers, resulting in duplication of officers, elimination of 
officers, general disintegration, and military inefficiency. This 
plan that is proposed will do this above all things, it will keep 
your regiment in the field up to its accustomed fighting strength. 
If it is down to 200 or 100 or even 800, it is not a unit that is to 
be given full strength and faith of a unit, and I can see no way 
in which our Army can be secured in its efficiency in time of stress 
better than by adopting some such amendment as this. 

Another thing that the gentleman ought to have emphasized 
is this. In the days of the Civil War the recruits, as we know, 
were drilled at the recruiting office to a considerable extent 
and then sent to the field to join their respective organizations. 
No two of them were trained alike, no two had the same amount 
of training, no two of them had the same military efficiency 
when they reached their unit. This battalion is a drilling, 
training organization, and the men who become members of it 
will be trained until they become efficient, and when efficient 
they will be sent to keep in its highest efficiency these integral 
units that are on the field of action. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Arizona. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 44. That the enlisted of all organizations of the Na- 
tional Guard brought into the itary service of the United States 
shall be maintained as near the maximum authorized war stren. 
vided for the organizations of the Regular Army as possible. 
National Militia Board created by section 20 of the act of wey 27, 
1908, shall, from the date of the approval of this act, be abolished. 
The Militia Division now existing in the War Department shall here- 
after be known as the Militia Bureau of said department, shall, like 
other bureaus of said department, be under the immediate supervision 
of the Secretary of War. and shail not form a part of any other bureau, 
office. or other o ization, but the Chief of the Militia Bureau shall be 
ex officio a member of the General Staff Corps: Provided, That the 
President may, in his discretion, assign to duty in the Militia Bureau 
as assistants to the chief thereof not to exceed one colonel, one tieu- 
tenant colonel, and one or of the National Guard, and any_such 
officer while so assigned shal), subject to such re tions as the Presi- 
dent may pres receive out of the whole fund appropriated for the 
support of the mili the pay and allowances of a R ar Army offi 
having the same rank and length of service as National Guard 
officer, whose prior service in the Organized Militia shall be counted in 
ascertaining his rights under this proviso. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I wish to inquire of the chairman of the committee 
the purpose in authorizing a detail of State officers of the Na- 
tional Guard for duty in this bureau of militia. As at present 
organized—and I have some acquaintance with it by reason of 
my service on the Committee on Appropriations—there are no 
such officers detailed. 

Mr. HAY. The purpose of it is to have somebody in the War 
Department who is in touch with the National Guard organiza- 
tiens and who knows something about the needs and the require- 
ments of those organizations. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman think that the 
bureau as now organized would be able to get in touch and keep 
informed as to the conditions? 

Mr. HAY. The bureau as at present organized is composed 
of Regular Army officers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am aware of that. 

Mr. HAY. And of course they are not acquainted as well 
as the National Guard officers are with the requirements and 
needs of the National Guard, 

Mr. STAFFORD. The idea came to my mind that they could 
obtain that information, and certainly the chief, as he testified 
before our committee, showed proficiency and also acquaintance 
with the National Guard. 

Mr. HAY. The gentleman will understand that the point of 
view of the Regular Army officer is entirely different from the 
point of view of the National Guard officer, and the purpose of 
this is to get in closer touch with the National Guard, so that 
the War Department may be better advised of the reasons for 
this, that, and the other. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. Testimony before the committee was to the 
effect that in the judgment of the National Guard officers they 


did not receive the sympathy or the encouragement that they 
thought their organizations ought to receive, and this provision 
was put into the bill so that somebody who knew a great deal 
about the National Guard organizations and who had sympathy 
for these organizations, who could give encouragement to these 
organizations, would be there as assistant to the chief of 
division, 

Mr. STAFFORD. In reply I would say that the present chief 
of this bureau seems to be in entire accord and sympathetic 
relation with the militia. 

Mr. CANNON. But he might die. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And he asked for an increased clerical 
foree for the very reason of the new duties that would be im- 
posed upon the bureau by the passage of some such bill as this. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


by inse 
dent, by 
int an additional section of the General Staff, to composed of 
ve officers of the National Guard with not less than fifteen years’ serv- 
ice, at least two of whom shall be officers of the line, said section to 
be known as the ‘ National Guard section of the General Staff.’ Such 
officers shall be 8 as follows: One for a term of one year; 
one for a term of o years; one for a term of three years; one for 
a term of four years; and one for a period of five years, and thereafter 
each member of the section shall be appointed for a term of five years. 
In the event of a vacancy in section the appointment shall be 
made for the unexpired term. The members of e National Guard 
section of the General Staff shall be so selected as to secure, as tar as 
en ractical and equitable representation to all sections of the 
nited States. No officer shall be ble to 6 as a mem- 
ber of the National Guard section of the General within two years 
after the cessation of his membership under a prior appointment: Pro- 
vided further, That the National Guard section of the General Staff 
shall Have a suitable office at the War Department, and during their 
th thereof shall receive the pay and allowance of 
grades in the Regular Army. e members of the 
National Guard section of the General Staff shall be subject to the 
orders of the Secretary of War and the Chief of Staff for consulation 
8 the condition, status, and needs of the whole body of the 
National Guard; and it shall be the duty of such section to recom- 
mend to the Secretary of War pica for the benefit and improvement 
of ony TAn E gn 127 s gt hg te e eye 
men ons upon all regulations proposed him for governmen 
of the National Guard: Provided further, t the actual and neces- 


office expenses, ses of trav „ and allo for 
— of the National Guard etn of the General Staff shall 55 
stitute a charge against the whole sum annually appropriated for 
carrying out the provisions of this act.” 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, it is no secret that I opposed 
with all my might in the committee the appointment of any 
National Guard officers to the Bureau of Militia Affairs. As 
this provision is written in the bill it will simply mean three 
fat jobs for three National Guard officers to be brought here to 
Washington with the rank of major, lieutenant colonel, and 
colonel, with the salaries that those grades call for, to become 
clerks in the Bureau of Militia Affairs. So far as representing 
the National Guard sentiment is concerned, after a few years 
of separation from their home States they will not represent 
that sentiment at all. If we are going to have anything of this 
kind at all, if we are going to have representation of the 
National Guard in the War Department at all, it seems to me that 
the place for it is on the General Staff, where the military policies 
of the country are determined instead of adding three very high- 
priced clerks of doubtful efficiency to the Bureau of Militia 
Affairs. 

I am willing, if my amendment should strike the committee 
favorably, to cut it down to three officers instead of five. The 
grades are not prescribed in my amendment, so you need not 
make them majors, lieutenant colonels, or colonels, but they may 
be lieutenants or captains if the President so decides. At any 
rate, Mr. Chairman, by my amendment they will be on the Gen- 
eral Staff, where they should be if we are going to have them 
at all. Under it they hold office for only a term of years, and 
go out instead of becoming permanent fixtures. 

Mr. TAGGART. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr, TAGGART. Referring to another section of the bill, 
with whom will the War tment communicate; who will 
keep the records of the militia of the State; who will transact 
the business under the bill, leaving out the adjutants general 
in each State? 

Mr. TILSON. I will say to the gentleman twat was not 
left out by my direction, and I do not believe I am able to ex- 
plain it; so the gentleman should ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee to explain. 

Mr. TAGGART. What does the militia bureau do in connec- 
tion with the officers of the National Guard? 
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Mr. TILSON. I understand that, so far as the three provided 
for in this bill are concerned, they would simply become clerks in 
the bureau of militia affairs. 

Mr. TAGGART. Well, now, suppose the most important 
thing that could be done was done, and an order was issued 
from the War Department to the National Guard of the gentle- 
man’s State, who would that order reach and who would com- 
municate the order to the various organizations? Who would 
have all the information as to where they were, in order to do 
the business? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not think that is provided for in this 
section of the bill at all. 

Mr. TAGGART. Well, no such personage as the governor is 
mentioned in the bill? 

Mr. TILSON. He is mentioned several times. 

Mr. TAGGART. I mean he is not clothed with any new au- 
thority, and I do not know how we could prescribe new duties 
for a governor. 

Mr. 'TILSON. What the gentleman is saying is not justified 
as a criticism of my amendment. 

Mr. TAGGART. I am not criticizing the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, I think his amendment is right; but we are providing 
now for a bureau of officers to transact the business of the 
National Guard in the War Department, and if they had to 
transact any business with the National Guard in somebody’s 
State, it might be advisable to inquire with whom they would 
communicate. 

Mr. TILSON. I think the gentleman’s inquiry is pertinent, 
but I desire to say, in closing, in reference to this particular 
amendment, that if we are going to have anything at all let 
us have something that will be of a real help to the National 
Guard. Let us have a body of young officers who will be con- 
stantly changing, one at a time, bringing in fresh blood from 
the National Guard, instead of having three high ranking ofti- 
cers who will outrank three-fourths of the officers now in the 
Bureau of Militia Affairs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON, Mr. Chairman, I ask for one minute in order 
to answer the question of the gentleman from Illinois. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s 
request? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mx. CANNON. If the gentleman’s amendment is good enough 
to pass, I should be glad to offer an amendment to cut it down 
from 15 years to 6, so that we might get genuine new blood. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, it was my intention to ask to 
modify my amendment and cut it down to five years. 

Mr. CANNON. That is all right. 

Mr. TILSON. And if it will satisfy the House I will cut 
it down to three officers instead of five. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may change the 15 years’ service to 
5 years’ service. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. TILSON. And cut the number of officers from five to 
three. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, all this goes to show how im- 
possible it is to perfect-a large proposition like this on the 
floor of the House. This proposition never was before the 
committee at all. I confess I do not know exactly what it 
does except in a very general way, and it seems to me dan- 
gerous to legislate in this way, and I hope the House will 
not adopt the amendment, and in the event hereafter it is 
necessary to do something of this sort we will try and take 
care of it in conference, or when the bill comes back from the 
Senate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Connecticut. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to haye it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Tison), there were—ayes 24, 
noes 70. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 54 That each Company; troop, battery, and detachment in the 
National Guard shail assemble for drill and instruction at company, 
battalion, or regimental armories or rendezvous or for indoor or outdoor 
target practice net less than forty-eight times each peat And that the 
President may call into the service of the United States the National 
Guard or or any part thereof to participate in encampments, maneuvers, 
or other exercises, including outcoor target practice and field or coast 
defense instruction, for at ieast 15 days each year, 5 of which may be 
in rifle practice, in addition to the assemblies for drill and indoor and 
outdoor target practice hereinbefore prescribed, unless such com Y, 


troop, battery, or detachment shall have been in active service for at 
least five consecutive days during such year, and he shall have power 


to call said National Grard or any part thereof into the service of the 
United States in connection with units of the Regular Army for the 
2 aforesaid : Provided, That credit for an assembly for drill or 


‘or indoor or outdoor target practice shall not be given unless the num- 
ber of officers and enlisted men present for duty at such assembly shall 
equal or exceed a minimum to be prescribed by the Secretary of War, nor 
unless the penon of actual military duty and instruction participated in 
by each officer and enlisted man at each such assembly at which he is 
credited as having been present shall be of at least one and one-half 
hours’ duration. ot) 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 64, line 1, after the word “ prescribed,” strike out the sentence 
down to and including the word “ year,” in line 4. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, this is done for the reason that if 
that language is left in the bill and the National Guard should 
be called out for duty and serve 5 days they would not then 
have to perform 15 days’ service, required by the bill, and for 
that reason it is proposed to amend the bill. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of convincing everybody, perhaps, who 
is familiar with this bill that I do not know much about many of 
its features. Here is a National Guard provided for which— 
referring to a preceding section or two—the United States has 
to do much furnishing. I would like to know, if I can in a few 
words, not to take much time, what are the States to do; what 
proportion of the expenditure for the National Guard do the 
respective States have to bear? If they fail to bear the ex- 
penses provided for, what is the penalty? In the hasty reading 
of the bill I have not ascertained that. 

Mr. HAY. Does the gentleman wish me to answer? 

Mr. CANNON. I shall be glad to know. 

Mr. HAY. I will state to the gentleman that under the law 
now the State is not required to expend anything on the 
Organized Militia of the State. Each legislature expends what 
it pleases. Some States spend more than others. For example, 
the State of the gentleman spends a great deal on its guard. 
Some other States spend but very little. There is nothing ob- 
ligatory, so far as the National Government is concerned, upon 
the States to spend anything, and we have no power to compel, 
as the gentleman will readily understand, a State to make an 
appropriation for its National Guard. But they have been for 
years past making appropriations. For instance, in some of the 
State constitutions are provisions by which a certain portion 
of the taxes which are collected are set aside for military pur- 
poses. I know that is a provision in the constitution of my 
own State. In others the constitution makes no provision at 
all, but the legislature every year appropriates for the National 
Guard. 

The Government of the United States does not at all and has 
not heretofore required anything from the States. Under the 
Dick law, and the law passed in 1908 amending that law, the 
Government of the United States has been contributing to the 
States $4,000,000 annually for equipment and for training pur- 
poses, and every year under the Army appropriation bill there 
is carried an appropriation for maneuvers. 

Mr. CANNON. In other words, as I understand it, while Con- 
gress might make conditions under which it should contribute, 
it has not done so, and practically the only way to regulate it, 
if this law is enacted, or under existing law, is for Congress to 
regulate it by the amount it shall appropriate, and if it falls short 
of meeting the views of the respective States, or any of them, 
as to being sufficient, the legislature is at liberty to use its dis- 
cretion to increase the amount from the State treasury? 

Mr. HAY. If it chooses; yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. May I ask a question there? Under one of 
the provisions of this bill would not the Government of the 
United States be required to pay so much for each man who 
takes a certain amount of drill, for example? 

Mr. HAY. Yes; of course. But that is under this law and not 
under any previous law. Under this law we are for the first 
time providing for pay for the National Guard, and no State 
which does not carry out the provisions of this law will be 
allowed to share in the appropriation made under the provisions 
of this bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. So, as a matter of fact, we are obli- 
gated, if this law becomes effective, to pay so much per man per 
year to those who comply with the provisions of the law? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. I thought the gentleman was asking me 
about the obligations of the State. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. According to the hearings, on page 899, Volume 
II, the Chief of the Militia Division testified that the States 
in the year 1914 appropriated $7,729,673.13, whereas the Fed- 
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eral Government appropriated 83,858, 383.16, for the support 
of the National Guard. So the States appropriated more than 
twice as much as the Federal Government appropriated. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GARDNER] has just handed me a letter which he received from 
Gen. Mills, Chief of the Division of Militia Affairs, in the early 
part of January last, which gives more recent figures as to the 
expenditures for the militia made by the States of the Union. 
The letter is as follows: : 

WAR DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 


DIVISION OF MILITIA AFFAIRS, 
Washington, January 6, 1916. 


Hon. A. P. GARDNER, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Sm: Referring 


r academy annexes, and the like. such sums, impracticable 
to estimate, were disb ocally for the sup) of the militia, and 
the a te reported disbursement, ve, is therefore less 


ven 
than that actually expended by a 9 amount. 


Very truly, yours, 
A. L. Mitts, 
Brigadier General, Staf, 
Chief Division of Militia Affairs. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit right there? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman inform the House as to 
how much is likely to be contributed by the National Guard 
under the scheme carried in this bill? 

Mr. KAHN, I think something in the neighborhood of 
$12,000,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Suppose the State default in increasing 
this appropriation? For instance, the State of Kentucky ap- 
propriutes $10,000—— 

Mr. KAHN. Kentucky appropriates more. Arkansas appro- 
priates $10,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What machinery is provided for making up 
the deficit which would be necessary to maintain a sufficient 
organization in those States? 

Mr. KAHN. Oh, as I told the House on Saturday, that, in 
my judgment, is one of the serious defects with regard to this 
purticular matter. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does it follow that the National Govern- 
ment may eventually pay everything? 

Mr. KAHN. I do not think so. I feel confident that unless 
the States meet the provisions of this law in the same spirit in 
which the law has been enacted, unless the States make the 
necessary appropriations, the best wishes of those who are in- 
terested in the development of the National Guard will be de- 
fented. In other words, they will not see their dream realized. 
That to me is the inherent weakness of this legislation. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words for the purpose of asking the chairman some ques- 
tions. Under section 54 the President is empowered to call out 
the State Militia for their summer encampment? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. And if he calls them out at all he must call 
them out for 15 days’ time, including 5 days for target practice; 
is that correct? 

Mr. HAY. It includes that; yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. He may not call them ont for a lesser period 
under this section? 

Mr. HAY. It says “ at least 15 days.” 

Mr. GARDNER. For instance, he could not call out the State 
militia for five days or eight days? . 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. Now, then, he may call out the entire militia 
of a State or he may call out any part of it? 

Mr. HAY, That is right. 

Mr. GARDNER, Suppose that some State is disinclined or 
finds difficulty in recruiting soldiers who can give two weeks 
toward that summer service. The President, then, can not call 
that State's full quota out at all, can he? 

Mr. HAY. Of course he can not call them out if they do not 
exist. If there are no soldiers, he can not call them out. 
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Mr. GARDNER. Suppose a State organization is pretty well 
filled up, like that of my own State of Massachusetts, for ex- 
ample, and suppose that State says to the Secretary of War: 
“Most of these young men will not be able to serve 15 days. 
Will the President be good enough not to call us out this year?” 
That is quite possible, is it not? 

Mr. HAY. I do not think so. Anyone who is intrusted with 
carrying out the provisions of this act and who will act in 
good faith will not do what the gentleman from Massachusetts 
thinks they might do. 

Mr. GARDNER. I am not so sure of that. It might be done 
in absolute good faith. You make it optional with the Secretary 
of War—that is, with the President—whether or not he shall 
call out these troops for summer encampment, There is no pen- 
alty for those who are not summoned to camp, because so long 
as.a militia organization has held 48 drills in a year its members 
are entitled to pay whether they attend the summer camp or not. 
Of course any enlisted man must attend 24 drills before he can 
draw pay. 

Mr. HAY. The gentleman is mistaken when he says there is 
no penalty. This provides for calling them out for service, for 
training, for at least 15 days. 

Mr. GARDNER. Precisely. 

Mr. HAY. Now, on page 50, as a part of section 27, it is 
provided that— 5 

Whenever any State shall, within a limit of time to be fixed by the 
President, have failed or refused to comply with or enforce any require- 
ment of this act. or any regulation promulgated thereunder and in aid 
thereof by the President or the Secre of War, the National Guard of 
shall be debarred, wholly or in part, as the ent 1 
direct, from receiving from the United States any pecuniary or other aid, 
benefit, or privilege authorized or provided by t act or any other law. 

Mr. GARDNER. I do not think the gentleman caught my 
point. Suppose that the Secretary of War, finding that a Mlussa- 
chusetts regiment is largely composed of men who can not every 
year sacrifice the time requisite for two weeks in camp, decides 
not to order that particular regiment out for summer training. 
You will find, if you read your bill carefully, that, in spite of the 
fact that the regiment may not have had one day’s encampment, 
nevertheless its members can draw pay for drills in the armury. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two minutes more in which 
to explain the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to thé request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAY. Under this bill the President is authorized to call 
these troops out for at least 15 days. Now, of course, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts or anybody else can imagine uny 
condition which may arise, and he may imagine that the Sec- 
retary of War will say that 15 or 20 people in some particular 
company in the guard of some particular State need not come 
out. But I do not believe that those conditions are going to 
arise, If the Secretary of War, whoever he may be, is going to 
carry out this law in good faith, he is not going to mangle it 
in that way. 

Mr. GARDNER. Does not the gentleman realize that we are 
right up against that very question next summer? Many men 
actually in the National Guard at the present moment have 
enlisted with the idea that they are going to spend only a week 
next summer in training to be a soldier. Now, next summer, in 
my opinion the Secretary of War will have a problem to face 
when the time comes for the summer encampments. Various 
States are likely to say to him, “ Mr. Secretary, we are going 
to lose a lot of our guardsmen who can not render two weeks’ 
service.” Will you not remit that requirement for this year or 
cut the period down to one week? Under this bill no cut down 
could be permitted. 

Mr. HAY. Now they are not paid. Hereafter they will be 
paid. 

Mr. GARDNER. I think next summer you will find a great 
falling off in a great many organizations of the National 
Guardsmen, because of this situation. 

Mr. HAY. What remedy would the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. GARDNER. I doubt the wisdom of retaining the words 
“at least.” It should be in the power of the Secretary of War, 
for the present time anyway, to call militia regiments out for 
a less length of time than 15 days, if in his judgment it is 
necessary. I think there is some force in this, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HAY. How would it do to strike out the words “at 
least” and insert the words “not more than,” so that it would 
read, “every year not more than 15 days”? 

Mr. GARDNER. I think, as I suggested, that it might be 
well to put in, as a proviso at the end of that section, this 
language, “ Providing that for the year 1916,” and so forth. 


1916. 
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Mr. HAY. I will think it over and talk with the gentleman 
about it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, do I understand that the lan- 
guage in the bill, in the gentleman’s opinion, would forbid the 


President calling 
tional encampments at one time for less than 15 days? The 
language of the bill provides that the President might call the 
guard into encampment for at least 15 days in the year. 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. It is optional e the President and not a re- 
quirement? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. It provides for 15 days in the year. Does that 
language mean that if he wishes to call them out for a week 
at one time he can not do it? 

Mr. HAY. I think not. I think he could call them out for a 
week at one time and for a week at another time. 


Mr. MANN. If he can call them out for a week at a time, 


he can, of course. omit to call them out at another time, or 
not call them at all. 
Mr. HAY. Of course. The assumption was that the Presi- 


dent would be anxious to have the National Guard trained at 


least 15 days in a year, and therefore the committee proposed 
to provide that they should be called out at least 15 days. 

Mr. MANN. As I read that, that was simply an expression 
of opinion. Is it the intention to give the President the power 
to call them out for six months? 

Mr: HAY. Well, he can do it; yes. 

Mr. MANN. He could under the language of this. bill. 
could call them out, but would they come? 

Mr. HAY. They would have to come; that is all. That is 
just what we are proposing to do. 

Mr. MANN. For a summer encampment? 

Mr. HAY. We are proposing to suggest, as the gentleman 
says, that 15 days is a reasonable time for which the National 
Guard shall be called out to be trained; but if for any reason 
the President desires them to be called out for longer than 
that—and 1 suppose he would require some good reason to be 
given why he shauld call them out for a longer time—then he 
can do it. In other words, we do not want to restrict the 
power of the President, so that he can not call them out for more 
than 15 days. 

Mr. MANN. Then, I do not see why you do not strike out 
entirely the words “ for at least 15 days each year.” 

Mr. HAY. Because I think 15 days is a reasonable. time, 
and it is better to put it in the law. It dees not make it obliga- 
tory for him to call them out for only 15 days. 

Mr. MANN.. I can not see what. it does mean. The Presi- 
dent is not required to call them out at all, and he may call 
them out for 30 days. 

Mr. HAY. It means that he must not call them out for less 
than 15 days. 

Mr. MANN. He may not call them out at all. 

Mr. HAY. Oh, yes; he has to call them out for at least 
15 dnys: 

Mr. MANN. Both gentlemen a moment ago stated that it was 
optional with the President, and it clearly is, under the terms of 
the bill. 

Mr. HAY: Not at all. The bill says he may, but I will move 
to insert the word “shall” if the gentleman thinks that will 
make it any better. 

Mr. MANN. I think clearly as it reads here it means that 
it is optional. 

Mr.. KAHN. Will the chairman of the committee allow me 
to make æ statement? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. In framing legislation relating to military forces 
the mandatory expression is never used where the President, 


He 


who is the Commander in Chief of the rates and Navy. of the. 
Commander in 


United States, is concerned. We never direct the 

Chief of the Army to do anything. We simply authorize him 
to do it, and therefore in this section we have used the permis- 
sive word “may ” instead of the mandatory word “ shall.” 

Mr. MANN. And as we can not use mandatory language to 
the President in regard to his conduct of military affairs, that 
is very proper. He is the Commander in Chief. 

Mr. KAHN, That is it exactly. 

Mr. MANN. But it is still optional just the same. 

Mr. KAHN. That is true: 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield right 
there? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. The gentleman does not believe that the 
President would call them out for drill at all if Congress did 
not authorize it? 


these men of the National Guard into na- 


Mr. MANN. Oh, no; I fully agree with that. 

Mr. GARDNER. But the word “may is used in connection 
with the words “for at least 15 days,” which is a mandatory 
provision. That is what is bothering me. i 

Mr. MANN. That may be. 

Mr. GARDNER. It should be either one thing or the other. 

Mr. HAY. I will state to the gentleman from Illinois that in 
matters of this sort we want to give Some discretion to the 
Secretary of War, who, after all, would have to handle this 
proposition, and if we made some obligatory provision which 
he must obey it might be possible that he would be unable to 
do it as it ought to be done, and in all matters of this charac- 
ter it has always been the rule to give some discretion, so that 
under any condition which may arise the Secretary will have 
the opportunity to meet it and not be trammeled so that he 
can not meet it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that he may proceed for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. F just want to make this remark, that as I 
read this bill it offers an inducement to the States for the 
formation of a National Guard and offers an inducement to the 
men in the States to join the guard. If the inducement is suffi- 
cient, it may accomplish the purpose of providing military train- 
ing for a very large number of young. men in the country. If 
the inducement is not sufficient, it will not accomplish the pur- 
pose. But it is in no sense obligatory. We do not require that 
the thing shall be done. We offer to pay something out of the 
General Treasury if the boys will go in under the provisions 
that we put in the law; but it is a mere inducement. I hope 
that it will be sufficient, though I am not at all certain that it 
will provide—in fact, I am very certain that it will not pro- 
vide—for the emergency which is now confronting the country.. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Virginia wish to 
make some motion with reference to the section? 
| Mr. HAY. I do not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 55. That the of War shall cause an inspection to be 


ganized as herein provided for; whether the organization and the offi. 
cers and enlisted men thereof are sufficien armed, uniformed, and 
equi eaulpped, and are being properly tr trained and instructed for active duty 
e field or for coast defense; and whether the records of the organ- 
CC accordance with the ents-of this 


ct, or 
due to the Unite War y report 
to Congress the condition Te the National „ ana vi waar oe has 
been made of the a tions made therefor. 
Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
3 add to section 55 the following: “ Such. reports 
oe „ as to their efficiency 7 * to thelr 
8 compared to the whole militia of the Jocallty, and the Sec 
tary of War, subject to such regulations as the Presid 4 prescribe 
may, within the limits of a priation therefor, oer an ribute 
prizes based on such grades.“ 
Mr. HAY. We will accept the amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
‘fered by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Pankknl. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Sec. 56. That under such tions the President may pre- 


regula’ 
Secretary of War is —— to provide for the 


scribe the partici- 
pation of the whole or any of the National Guard encampments, 
maneuvers, or other including outdoor target pra and 
field and coast-defense instruction, either in dently or in co 


tion with any part of the Regular — — an 3 ~~ 
from the funds allotted to any State, Terri 
Columbia for the support of —.— National Gua aei portion of ——— 


coast-defense instruction; an 
of such National Guard while so en- 


5 be held to 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following committee 
amendment, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 65, line 12, after the word “ prescribe,” insert the following: 
“And within the limits of available appropriations for the support of 
the National Guard.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 61. That all officers and employees of the United States and of 
the District of Columbia who are members of the National Guard shall 
be entitled to leave of absence from their respective duties without 
loss of pay, time, or efficiency rating on all days engaged in fleld 
training ordered or authorized under the provisions of this act. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page G68, line 5, after the word “field,” insert the words “or coast 
defense.” j 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

1 awe GS, line 6, after the word “act,” add a new paragraph, as 
“Sand if such members of the National Guard shall be tallod into 
the military service of the United States they shall be granted an 
indefinite leave of absence from their respective duties up to a date not 
more than three months after they shall have been mustered out of 
said military service.“ 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Chairman, there is no provision made in the 
act as far as I can see, for employees of the Government who 
have been away from their post more than a year. During the 
Spanish War of those sent to the Philippine Islands, many of 
them who came back failed to get their positions because they 
said that they had all been filled. It seems to me that the Gov- 
ernment, after getting these men to serye with very much loss 
of pay should provide for their getting their positions back on 
their return. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the amend- 
ment reported again. 

The Clerk again reported the amendment. 

Mr. HAY. I have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to suggest, Mr. Chairman, 
should not that be a part of section 61 rather than a new 
section? 

Mr. KAHN. 
graph. 

Mr, TILSON. As I understood, the gentleman offered it as 
a part of the paragraph. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. ROWE. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. The gentleman’s amendment, of course, 
contemplates leave of absence from Government employment? 

Mr. ROWE. Oh, that is exactly what it says. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, before the question is taken, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] 
whether he would not insert in this a proviso that an employee 
of the United States Government could attend the Plattsburg 
camp without loss of pay? 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the people who go 
to Plattsburg camps are necessarily employees of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. PLATT. I happen to know of a few cases of employees 
of the Government who went to the Plattsburg camp last year 
and who paid all of their own expenses, and had the Govern- 
ment charge them their pay besides. 

Mr. HAY. Well, they must have been very independent gen- 
tlemen. I think that would be going a little bit too far. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 62. That under such regulations as the Secretary of War may 
prescribe, he may, upon the recommendation of the governor of an; 
State or Territory, or the commanding general of the National Guar 
of the District of Columbia, authorize any officer or enlisted man of 
the National Guard to attend and pursue a 8 course of study at 
any military service school or the Army War ollege, except the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, N. V.; or to be attached to an organization 
of the same arm, corps, or department, to which the officer or enlisted 
man belongs, for routine practical instruction at or near an aruy post 
during a period of field t or other outdoor exercises; and such 
officer or enlisted man shall receive, out of any National Guard allot- 
ment of funds available for the purpose, the same travel allowances 
and quarters or commutation of quarters, and the same pay, allowances, 
and subsistence to which an officer or enlisted man of the same grade 
in the Regular Army would be entitled for attending such school, col- 


The gentleman offered it as a part of the para- 


stary aut 


lege, or practical course of Instruction under orders from proper mili- 
ority while in actual attendance at such school, college, or 


practical course of instruction 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word in order to call the attention of the House to the fact that 
Mr. J. Clifford R. Foster, chairman of the executive committee 
of the National Guard Association, is sending out from the 
Ebbitt Hotel, Washington, D. C., certain bulletins, of which the 
following, for March 18, 1916, is an example: 


BULLETIN TO NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


. EBBITT HOTEL, 
Washington, D. C., March 18, 1916. 
The desire of the President to have the 8 military legislation 
pressed has resulted in such rapid action in both Houses within the last 
few days that it has been impossible to keep the National Guard as 
fully advised as to the progress of events as would have been desirable, 
There has been sent you copy of the Hay bill as it was introduced in 
Congress. ‘This bill came up for consideration yesterday, and is being 
debated and amended in the House to-day. -I Inclose herewith copies 
of amendments which the executive committee have recommend to 
the House Military Committee. We are unable to say how many of 
these will be adopted, but we hope for the adoption of some of the most 


important. 
(S. 4840) was rted yesterday, and will 


he Chamberlain bill re’ 
come up for discussion in the Senate on 8 This bil has been 
Mate Liy changed by the Senate Military Committee.. A number of 
amendments have been su; ted by that committee which we regard 

Among the changes is one 


as very unfavorable to the National Guard. 
which would cut all officers out of pay except the captains and lieu- 
ving to get amendments adopted 


tenants of companies. We are st 
which will correct this situation. 

We can recommend no specific action at this time except that the 
Senators from ro State be urged to support the amendments to the 
Chamberlain bill which are proposed by the National Guard Association. 

We will keep yr advised as fully as possible, and may call upon you 
by telegraph to bring State influence to bear if the situation shapes up 
so that this is necessary. 

Of course, after these bills have passed the House and Senate we 
will still have an opportunity to contend for important amendments 
when they go into the hands of the conference committee. e 

J. CLIFFORD R, FOSTER, 
Chairman Eaccutive Committee. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 74. That section 1661 of the Revised Statutes, as amended by 
the acts of February 12, 1887; June 6, 1900; and June 22, 1906, is 
hereby amended and reenacted so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1. That a sum of money shall hereafter be annually appropri- 
ated, to be paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, for the purpose of providing arms, ordnance stores, quarter- 
master stores, and camp equipage for issue to the National Guard, such 
appropriation to remain available until expended. 

“Sec. 2. The appropriation provided in the last preceding para- 
graph shall be apportioned among the several States and Territories 
under just and equitable procedure, to be prescribed by the Secretary 
of War, and in direct ratio, so far as not in conflict with such pro- 
cedure, to the annual State and Territorial appropria tons existing at 
the date of apportionment for the Support of the National Guard of 
such States and Territories, respectively, and to the District of Colum- 
bia, under such regulations as the President may 9 Provided, 
That the sum so apportioned among the several States, the Territor 
of Hawaii, and the District of Columbia, shall be available under suc 
rules as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War for the actual and 
necessary expenses incurred by officers and enlisted men of the Regular 
Army when traveling on duty in connection with the National Guard; 
for the transportation of sores furnished to the militia for the per- 
manent equipment thereof; for office rent and necessary office expenses 
of officers on duty with the National Guard; for expenses of sergeant 
instructors on duty with the National Guard, including quarters, fuel 
light, medicines, and medical attendance; and such expenses shal. 
constitute a CATES SEMRA the whole sum annually approcsiated under 
section 1661, Rey saci yg as amended, and shall paid therefrom, 
and not from the allotment duly apportioned to any cular State, 
Territory; or the District of Columbia; for the promotion of rifle prac- 
tice, including the acquisition, construction, maintenance, and equip- 
ment of shoo galleries and suitable es ae ra ; for the hiring of 
horses and draft animals for the use of moun troops, batteries 
aid wagons; for forage for the same; and for such other incidenta 
expenses in connection with encampments, maneuvers, and ficld instruc- 
tion provided for in sectioMs 14 and 15 of the said act of January 21, 
1903, as the 5 of War may deem necessary : Provided further, 
That the governor of each State and Territory and the commanding 
general of the National Guard of the District of Columbia shall ap- 
point, designate, or detail, subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of War, an officer of the National Guard of the State, Territory, or 
District who shall be regarded as 8 and disbursing officer of 
the United States. He shall receipt and annually account for all 
propery belonging to the United States in possession of the National 

uard of his State, Territory, or District, and shall make such returns 
and reports concerning the same as may be required by the Secretary 
of War. The Secretary of War is authorized, on the requisition of a 
governor of a State or ‘Territory, or the commanding general of the 
National Guard of the District of Columbia, to pay to the property 
and disbursing officer thereof as much of its allotment out of the 
annual appropriation under section 1661 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, as shall be necessary for the purposes enumerated therein. 
He shall render his accounts through the War Department to the 
proper accounting officers of the Treasury for settlement. Before 
entering upon the performance of his duty as property and disburs- 
ing officer, he shall be required to give good and sufficient bond to the 
United States, in such sums as the Secretary of War may direct, for 
the faithful rformance of his duties and for the safe-keeping and 
proper disposition of the Federal property and funds intrusted to his 
care. He shall, after having qualified as property and disbursing officer, 
receive pay for his services at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary of 
War, and such compensation shall be a oat against the whole sum 
annually appropriated under section 1661, evised Statutes, as 
amended, and shall not be paid from the allotment duly apportioned 
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to the State, 3 or District of Columbla. When traveling in 
the ce of his official duties, under orders issued by the —.— 
authorities, he shall be reimbursed for his actual necessary trave 

against the allotment to the 
4, under. section.1661, Revised 
Statutes, as amended. The Secretary of War shall cause an in on 
of: the accounts and records of the: property and ee officer to. 


1 
Secretary of War is empowered. to make all rules. and regula neces- 
sary to carry into effect the erty issued of this section: Provided fur- 


of. War from the-Regu lar r Army, or designated Dy. hinr from t the! National 
Guard, and the r port of such surveying officer shall be forwarded 
to the Secretary of War; and if it shall appear to the Secre of 
War. from the records of survey, that ‘property has been lost; dam- 
aged, or destroyed thro’ unavoidable causes, he is hereby authorized 
to relieve the State or Territory or the District of Columbia from. fur- 
ther accountability therefor; if it shall ap: that the loss, damage, 
or: destruction. of property, was due to carelessness or neglect, or that 
its loss, damage, or destruction could have been avoided by the exercise 
of reasonable care, the money value thereof shall be charged. to. the 
State or Territory or the District of Columbia, to be paid for from the 
State funds or any funds. other than Federal: And provided further, 
That if the articles. so surveyed are found to: be: unserviceable or 
unsuitable, from either avoidable or unavoidable causes, the Secretary 
of War shall direct what disposition, by sale or otherwise, shall be 
made of such articles, except unserviceable: clothing; which shall be 
destroyed ; and if sold, rad procos of such sale, as well as stoppages 
against officers and enlisted men, and the net proceeds of collections 
made from 3 rson or from any State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbia, urse- the Government for the loss, damage, or de- 
struction oe or property, shall be deposited in the’ Treasury of the 
United States as a credit to the State, 3 or the District of 
Columbia accountable for said property, and as a of and in addi- 
tion to that portion of the allotment of such: State, Territory, or the 
District of Columbia set aside for the purchase of similar supplies, 
stores, or matériel of war.” 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The. Clerk rend as follows: 

Page 75, line 25, strike out the word “ purpose" and after the word 
“the” insert the words support of the National Guard, including 
the expense.“ 7 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment.“ 

The amendment was agreed to: 

Mr. HAY. Also, the following committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 76, line 2. after the word “equipage,” insert the words “and 
all other military supplies.” 

The-CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 4 

Mr. HAY. Also, the following committee amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 76, line 2, after the word “ Guard,” insert as follows: “And such 
other expenses oe to said guard as are now or may hereafter 
be authorized by law.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, what would be the aggre- 
gate expenditure of the National Government for these various 
supplies? 

Mr. HAY. That depends on how much the Military Com- 
mittee shall determine to appropriate under the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Will it not be contingent on the quota of 
men ii the respective units of the National Guard? 

Mr. HAY. To a certain extent; yes. I think it is estimated 
that the pay. of the 129,000 will be $11,000,000. I think that 
can be cut down, however. These supplies you are talking’ 
about now have been costing anywhere from two to three mil- 
lion dollars a year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In this chunge do we purpose to grant fur- 
ther supplies than: are provided for under existing law? 

Mr. HAY. Yes; I think so. We are proposing to give to the 
National Guard all of the equipment and supplies we now give 
to the soldiers in the Regular Army. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And also to provide every character of 
supplies for their use? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Including ammunition? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

The CHATRMAN. ` The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman; I offer the following committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN: The Clerk will report the amendment. 

ame Clerk read as follows: 


2 — — 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. HAT. Mr. Chairman, I offer: another. committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

sare Clerk read as follows: 

ge 76, in subsection 2 of section 74 of the bill, amend as fol- 
—— trike ont all the words in lines 8, 9, and 10 and down to the word 
“ respectively,” n line 11, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“to the number of enlisted men in the National Guard in such States 
and Territories: existing at the date of apportionment of said appro- 
priation.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr: Chairman, this seems to be a very material 
change. What is the change and what is the reason for it? 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the change is to 
apply this appropriation to the National Guard in proportion to 
the men who are enlisted instead of in proportion to the appro- 
priation which may be made by the several States, and the rea- 
son for that is to make an efficient National Guard; and there- 
fore we: want to apply these appropriations to the entire Na- 
tional Guard of the country and not to any particular: State. 
If States are rich, like New Tork, under the bill as it is drawn 


they would get very much the advantage of States which are 


poor, as they would be able to appropriate large sums for their 
guard. 

Mr. MANN. I do not see how they would get it. You provide 
how. much shall be paid in any event: and how it shall be 
expended. 

Mr. HAY. The bill as drawn provides it shall be paid in the 
ratio of the amount of money: which is appropriated by a State. 

Mr. MANN. I understand, but you make a fixed obligation on 
the Government to expend so much money on the National 
Guard in the different States. That is fixed; we have to meet 
that. We havea moral obligation to meet that promised by law. 

Mr. HAY. But this is for supplies: now; we do not deal with 
the pay, but this deals with: supplies. 

Mr. MANN. This deals with the whole thing under the 
amendment which the gentleman has put in. 

Mr. HAY. No; this whole section deals with property; it 
does: not deal- with pay. 

Mr. MANN. What” is the first amendment the gentleman 
put in, for the support 

Mr. HAY. For the support of the National Guard. 

Mr. MANN. If that does not cover it, I do not know what 
it does. 

Mr. HAY. If the gentleman. will look at the bill he will find 
an appropriation provided for in the last preceding section 

Mr. MANN. Yes; that is under the same act, the amenda- 
tory act. 

Mr. HAY. “That a sum of money shall hereafter be an- 
nually appropriated, to be paid out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose. of providing 
arms, ordnance stores, quartermaster’s stores, and camp equi- 
page, and all other military supplies for issue to the National 
Guard.” So that this section applies to stores and not to pay. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, I do not know how the appropriation 
may be made: to support the National Guard. I notice under 
the law now it only refers to supplies. I thought the gentle- 
man had offered an amendment changing that language pur- 
posely so as to cover everything under this appropriation. 

Mr. HAY. No; the appropriation for pay is provided for 
further on, by a general section, providing that Congress shall 
hereafter appropriate annually for the support of the National 
Guard. Now we have a permanent annual appropriation with 
which Congress has nothing to do. We do not even know how 
that is spent. 

Mr. MANN. I should think without being certain, of course, 
that it might be much more expensive in the large cities than it 
would be in some parts of the country for the maintenance of 
the National Guard to supply these supplies, and that if the 
States were willing to bear that expense the Government might 
contribute its ratable proportion. . 

Mr. HAY. Well, but that is not the point of this amend- 
‘ment. The point of the amendment is that money shall be 
distributed to the States in proportion to the number of men 
who shall enlist, not in proportion to the appropriation which 
the States shall make.. That is the point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

5 HAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer another committee amend- 
men 
| The: CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers a 
further amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


A Aton Sy strike out the word paragraph and insert: the word] Te read as follows: 
22, strike out the words 3 instruetors and 


| Page 76, line 


insert “ enlisted. men of. the Regular 
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The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I also offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] 
offers a further amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 76, line 20, strike out the word “militia” and insert the 
words “ National Guard.” 

. The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an- 
other amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 77, lines 1 and 2, strike out the words “under section 1661, 
Revised Statutes, as amended,” and insert “for the support of the 
National Guard.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer another committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers a 
further committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 77, line 10, after the word “ with,” insert the words “ lawfully 
authorized.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers a 
further amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 77, line 11, strike out all after the word “instruction” down 
to and 3 the word three,“ in line 13, and after the word 
necessary,“ in line 14, insert the following : 

“And for such other expenses pertaining to the National Guard as 
are now or may hereafter authorized by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer another amend- 
ment. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers a 
further amendment, which the Clerk will report. ~ 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 78, lines 5, 6, and 7, strike out all after the word “ appro- 

riation" in line 5, down to and including the word “amended” in 
ine 7, and after the word “shall” in line 7, insert the words be 
available for the support of the National Guard in the ju ent of the 
Secretary of War.“ And strike out in line 7 the wo “the pur- 
poses” and insert the words “said purposes"; and in lines 7 and 8 
strike out the words enumerated therein.” : 

Mr. HAY. I will state to the gentleman how it will read in 
the way I have it amended on line 5, page 78. It will read: 

The Secretary of War is authorized, on the requisition of a governor 
of a State or Territory or the commanding general of the National 
Guard of the District of Columbia, to y to the property and dis- 
bursing officer thereof as much of its allotment out of the annual a 
propriation available for the support of the National Guard as shall 
the judgment cf the Secretary of War be necessary for said purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, HAY. Mr, Chairman, I offer a further amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers a 
further amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

lage 78, lines 20 and 21, strike out the words under section sixteen 
hundred and sixty-one, Revised Statutes, as amended,” and insert the 
words for the support of the National Guard.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. : 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an- 
other amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 79, line 2, after the word “allotment,” insert the words “ here- 
inbefore authorized.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment, a com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
_be recognized. The prior amendment was not agreed to yet. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The amendment that the gentle- 
man offered refers to Territories, which induces me to refer to 
page 76, lines 13 and 14, wherein, in the apportionment of funds, 
provision is made for the several States, the Territory of Hawaii, 
and the District of Columbia. I ask the gentleman from Virginia 
why Alaska is not included? 

Mr. HAY. I offered an amendment to strike out the words 
“Territory of Hawaii” and insert “ Territories.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That would include Alaska 
and meet any question that might arise as to other Territories? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an- 
other amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 77, lines 1 and 2, strike out the words “appropriated under 
section 1661, Revised Statutes, as amended,” and insert the words “ for 
the support of the National Guard.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Saux- 
DERS] moves to strike out the last word. 


[Mr. SAUNDERS addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr, GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. GARDNER. I do so for the purpose of asking the gen- 
tleman from Virginia how far he wishes to go to-night? The 
next section is the pay section, and for that I propose to offer 
as n substitute the volunteer-army provision contained in the 
Chamberlain bill. 

Mr. HAY. I would like to have the Clerk read through the 
section, and then the gentleman may offer his substitute, and 
we will agree on the time; and then I would like also to agree 
on a time this evening as to section 82 of the bill, which I 
understand some gentlemen are anxious to discuss, and after 
that I shall move to rise. 

Mr. GARDNER. And have the discussions themselves to- 
morrow? 

Mr. HAY. Yes; to-morrow. 

Mr. GARDNER. I am satisfied with that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 75. That certain commissioned officers on the active list be- 
longing to organizations of the National Guard of each State, Terri- 
tory, and the District of Columbia participating in the apportion- 
ment of the annual appropriation provided by section 1661, Revised 
ann as amended, shall receive compensation for their services, 
except during periods of service for which they may become law- 
fully entitled to the same pay as officers of corresponding grades of 
the pee Army, as follows, not to include longevity pay, a cap- 
tain $ per year and the same pay shall be d to eve officer 
of higher rank than that of sap in, a first lieutenant $240 per 
year. und a second lieutenant $200 per year. Regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of ar shall determine the amount and 
character of service that must be rendered by officers to entitle them 
to the Whole or L parts of the maximum pay hereinbefore au- 
thorized: Provided, That all staff officers, aids-de-camp, medical offi- 
cers, and chaplains shall receive not to exceed one-half of the pay 
of a captain. and captains or majors in command of machine-gun 
companies, ambulance companies, field hospital companies, or suni- 
tary troops shall receive the pay of a captain of the line. 

hat each enlisted man on the active list belonging to an organization 
of the National Guard of a State, Territory, or the District of Colum- 
bia, participati in the apportionment of the annual appropriation 
provided by section 1661, Revised Statutes, as amended, shall receive 
compensation for his services, except during periods of service for 
which he may become lawfully entitled to the same pay as an enlisted 
man of corresponding arene in the Regular Army: at a rate equal to 25 
per centum of the initial pay now provided by law fór enlisted men of 
corresponding des of the Regular Army: Provided, That such 
enlisted man shall receive the compensation herein 3 if he 
shall have attended not less than 48 regular drills during any one 


ear, and a OF pagan amount for attendance upon a lesser num- 
r of such lls, not less than 24; and no such enlisted man shall 
receive any 


pars of said compensation except as authorized by this 
proviso and the three provisos next following: Provided further, That 
the compensation provided herein shall be computed for semiannual 
periods, ing the Ist day of January and the Ist day of July 
of each year, in OL ay eae to the number of drills attended; and no 
compensation sh paid to ay enlisted man for the first semi- 
annual period of any year unless he shall have attended during said 
od at least 24 is, but any lesser number of drills attended 
uring said period shall be reckoned with the drills attended during 
the second semiannual period in computing the compensation, 1 
any, due him for that year: And provided further, That when any 
man enters into an enlistment other than an immediate reenlistment 
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he shall be entitled to proportional compensation for that year if 
during the remainder of the year he shall attend a number of drills 
whose ratio to 20 is not less than the ratio of the part of the year 
so served to the whole year; and when any man's enlistment shall 
expire the compensation, if any, to which he may be entitled shall 
be determined in like manner: And provided further, That periods 
of any actual military cuty equivalent to the drills herein prescribed 

except those periods of service for which members of the National 

tard may become lawfully entitled to the same pay as officers 
and enlisted men of the corresponding grades in the Regular Army) 
may be aceepted as service in lieu of such drills when so provided 
by the Secretary of War. 

That all amounts appropriated for the purpose of this section shall 
be disbursed and accounted for by the officers and a ts of the 
Quartermaster Corps of the Army, and all disbursements under the 
foregoing provisions of this section shall be made as soon as prac- 
ticable after the 31st day of December and the 30th day of June of 
each year upon pay rolls prepared and authenticated in the manner 
to be preseribed by the Secretary of War: Provided, That stoppages 
may be made against the compensation payable to any officer or en- 
listed man hereunder to cover the cost of public property lost or de- 
stroyed by and chargeable to such officer or enlisted man. 

That, except as otherwise specifically provided herein, no money 
appropriated under the provisions of this section shall be paid to 
any person not on the active list. nor to any person over 64 years 
of age, nor to any person who fails to qualify as to fitness for mili- 
tary service under such regulations as the Secretary of War shall 
prescribe. 

Mr. HAY. Now, Mr. Chairman, have the gentlemen on the 
other side any objection to my offering two or three amendments 
in order to perfect the section? 

Mr. KAHN. No. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Lage 80, lines 24 and 25, strike out the words provided by section 
1661, of the Revised Statutes, as amended,” and insert the words “ for 
the support of the National Guard.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers a 
further amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page Sl. line 14, strike out the word and“ and insert the words 
“except that.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

l'age 81, lines 20 and 21, strike out the words“ 8 by section 
1661, Revised Statutes, as amended,” and insert the words “for the 
suppert of the National Guard.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The umendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, on page 83, line 2, after the word 
“twenty,” I wish to insert the word “ four,” so that it will read 
“whose ratio to twenty-four.” Evidently that was a mistake. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 83, line 2, after the word twenty,” insert the word “ four.” 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The «amendment was agreed to. . 

Mr. HAY. Now, Mr. Chairman, how much time does the gen- 
tleman desire? 

Mr. GARDNER. On page 80, beginning on line 20, strike out 
section 75 and insert another section 75, which is seetion 66 of 
the Chamberlain bill. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman to have it printed in 
the Recorp without reading. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Recorp and read in the morning. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the amendment be printed in the RECORD 
and reud in the morning. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the amendment proposed by Mr. GARDNER: 


Strike out section 75 and insert the following: 

“Sec. 75. The Voiunteer Army. The President is hereby authorized 
at any time, to organize, maintain, and train, under the provisions o 
sections 3 to 12, both inclusive, of an act entitled ‘An act to provide for 
raising the volunteer forces ot the United States in time of actual or 
threatened war," approved April 25, 1914, volunteer forces, not exceed- 
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ine an i ip of 600 officers and enlisted men for each congressional 
strict. 
than that of the Regular Army, the lod of service with the colors and 
with the reserve, and the period of training shall be as the President 
may prescribe, those passing to the reserve to have the status and obli- 

ons prescribed for reserves of the Regular Army. Officers and en- 
Isted men of th? volunteer forces raised under the provisions of this 
section shall be entitled to the pay and allowances of officers and enlisted 
mer 2 . grades in the Regular Army during periods of 

ng only. 

“Temporary appointments and promotions of officers of the Regular 
Army arising from the operation of this section may be terminated at 
the discretion of the President. 

“ Officers of the Regular Army who receive commissions in the volun- 
teer army herein authorized shall in time of peace receive the pay and 
allowances of their respective grades in the Regular Army, and no 
more.” 


Mr. HAY. How much time does the gentleman want for the 
discussion of this matter? r 

Mr. GARDNER. I would like 30 minutes, and the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] wishes some time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like five minutes. 

Mr. NORTON. I would like to have 15 minutes. 

Mr. HAY. Is the gentleman from North Dakota in favor of 
the amendment? 

Mr. NORTON. No. 

Mr. HAY. As I understand it, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GARDNER] will not use all his time himself. 

Mr. GARDNER. Twenty minutes will be enough for me 
personally, but I would like to have 10 minutes more to parcel 
out, in case I am asked for time in the morning. 

Mr. HAY. How much time does the gentleman want, then? 

Mr, GARDNER. Thirty minutes, with the understanding 
that I can parcel it out. 

Mr. HAY. Of course. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that debate on the section just read and all amendments 
thereto shall close in one hour, one half of the time to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] 
and the other half by myself. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from North Dakota is very 
anxious to get 15 minutes on this section. 

Mr. HAY. I will give the gentleman 10 minutes. 

Mr. NORTON. ‘That will be all right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] 
asks unanimous consent that debate upon this section and all 
amendments thereto shall close in one hour, one-half of the time 
to be controlled by himself and one-half by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Garpner]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, there is pending a point of order 
on an amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
McLavcutiin]. He is not here, and I would not like to take 
it up to-night in his absence. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is prepared to rule, but will 
defer it at the gentleman's request. 

Mr. HAY. We can take it up in the morning. If there is 
nothing further to-night, I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] 
moves that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Garrerr, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 12766) 
to increase the efficiency of the Military Establishment of the 
United States and had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks printed in yesterday’s RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks printed in yes- 
terday’s Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by inserting a speech delivered 
by Hon. Willett M. Spooner before the National Security 
League last January on the subject of national preparedness. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 


mous consent to extend remarks in the Recorp by printing a 
speech delivered by Hon. Willett M. Spooner on the subject of 
national preparedness. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ; 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House to-morrow for 15 minutes after the reading 
of the Journal and the disposition of the business on the 
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. Speaker’s table, on the subject of the milk situation in Ger- 
many. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that on to-morrow morning after the reading of the 
Journal and the disposition of business on the Speaker’s table 
he may be allowed to address the House for 15 minutes on the 
subject of sending milk to Germany. Is there objection? 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. EMERSON. I hope the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. HAY. I can not let the gentleman break in on the time 
which should be used for the consideration of this bill. The 
gentleman can get some time in the five-minute debate. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of prepared- 


ness. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of preparedness. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 1417. An act to erect or purchase, or both, a factory for the 
manufacture of armor; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 65. An act to ratify, approve, and confirm an act duly 
enacted by the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii relating 
to certain gas, electric light and power, telephone, railroad, and 
street railway companies and franchises in the Territory of 
Hawaii, and amending the laws relating thereto; and 

H. R.3042. An act to ratify, approve, and confirm sections 
1, 2, and 8 of an act duly enacted by the Legislature of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii relating to the board of harbor commissioners of 
the Territory, as herein amended, and amending the laws 
relating thereto. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 89 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, March 23, 1916, at 11 
o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Acting Secretary of War 
submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the 
service of the fiscal year ending June 80, 1917, under the title 
of nuülitary posts (H. Doc. No. 933) ; to the Committee on Appro- 
printions and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Acting Secretary of War 
submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the 
service of the fiscal year ending June 30 1917 (H. Doc. No. 
934); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HOUSTON, from the Committee on the Territories, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 6070) to ratify, approve, and 
confirm an act duly enacted by the Legislature of the Territory 
of Hawaii amending the franchise held by The Hawaiian Elec- 
tric Co. (Ltd.), by extending it to include all of the island of 
Oahu, Territory of Hawaii, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 407), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the 
— — and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as 
ollows: 

Mr. POU, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 1442) for the relief of the estate of 
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Joseph Hammerly, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 406), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

‘Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi, from the Committee on 
Claims, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6009) for the 
relief of the estate of L. H. Thurmon, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 408), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 6010) for the relief of the estate of Fountain L. 
Campbell, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 409), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 6011) for the relief of the estate of John H. Gillispie, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 410), which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Oalendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 6012) for the relief of the estate of George W. 
Gibson, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 411), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 6018) for the relief of the estate of W. B. Taylor, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 412), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 6014) for the relief of the estate of Henry T. 
Earle, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 413), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 6015) for the relief of the estate of M. S. Osborn, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 414), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 6016) for the relief of the estate of John W. Graves, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 415), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. CRAGO, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 1788) for the relief of 
Thomas M. Jones, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 416), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
13434) granting a pension to George F, Quinlan, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 13565) to prohibit the 
sale of intoxicating beverages throughout the police jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Government; to the Committee on Alcoholic 
Liquor Traffic. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13566) to provide for the payment of - 
drainage assessments on Indian lands in Idaho; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 13567) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon 
at Waurika, Okla.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 13568) to 
protect the public against dishonest advertising and false pre- 
tenses in merchandising; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: A bill (H. R. 13569) to encourage pri- 
vate enterprise and capital in upbuilding the merchant marine 
of the United States and to promote commerce between the 
United States and foreign nations; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. . 

By Mr. VOLSTEAD: A bill (H. R. 18570) to amend sections 5 
and 6 of an act entitled An act to authorize the drainage of cer- 
tain lands in the State of Minnesota,” approved May 29, 1908; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands, 
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By Mr. BRUCKNER: A bill (H. R. 13571) providing for the 
erection and completion of a public building in the Borough 
of The Bronx, New York City, in the State of New York; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 13572) for the erection 
of a Federal building for the United States post office at War- 
ren, R. I.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LEVER: House resolution (H. Res. 181) authorizing 
the printing of “A Brief Statutory History of the United States 
Department of Agriculture“; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. RODENBERG: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
22) providing for the printing of 10,000 copies of the Biographi- 
cal Congressional Directory; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of the General Court of the 
State of Massachusetts, favoring a national law regulating the 
employment of labor; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Memorial of the General Court of the 
State of Massachusetts, favoring a national law regulating the 
employment of labor; to the Committee on Labor. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 13573) granting an increase of 
pension to George F. Richardson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: A bill (H. R. 13574) granting an increase 
of pension to James C. Summers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18575) for the relief of the estate of John 
R. Martin; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 13576) granting 
an increase of pension to Peter Haywood Gregory; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 13577) grant- 
ing a pension to Anna E. Saunders; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 13578) granting an increase 
of pension to Williamson S. Ware; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Als, a bill (H. R. 13579) granting an increase of pension to 
Rosa V. Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DECKER: A bill (H. R. 13580) for the relief of Mancil 
L. Gaither ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13581) granting a pension to Mrs. Louisa 
Price; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13582) granting an increase of pension to 
John P. Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13583) granting a pension to Frances M. 
Sims; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13584) granting a pension to Hattie D. 
Osborn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18585) granting a pension to Sarah L. 
Foster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DEWALT: A bill (H. R. 13586) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Kilian ; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 13587) granting a pen- 
sion to Ira J. Sutton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 13588) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel Boatright; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 13589) granting a pension to 
Josepli B. Ohr; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GARRETT: A bill (H. R. 13590) granting an increase 
of pension to Nathan L. Isam; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. GRAY of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 18591) for the 
relief of Edward Johnston; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HINDS: A bill (H. R. 13592) granting an increase of 
pension to Lavinia H. Pierce; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 13593) for the relief of 
the heirs of Thomas J. Hill; to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 13594) granting a pension 
to Anna M. Whitmore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13595) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah C. Knights; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13596) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry W. Redman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLEY: A bill (H. R. 13597) for the relief of 
Richard Kirchhoff; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

3y Mr, KING: A fill (H. R. 13598) correcting the military 
record of William H. Gay; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. LEWIS: A bill (H. R. 13599) granting a pension to 
Rubin A. J. Hornsby ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. NORTH: A bill (H. R. 13600) granting an increase 
of pension to Isaac Postlethwait; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bi'l (H. R. 13601) granting a pension to 
Pollie W. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 18602) granting a pension 
to James C. Herrington; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13603) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin H. Thayer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 13604) granting an increase 
of pension to Philetus A. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12605) granting a pension to Loretta E. 
Cadwallader; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 13606) granting an 
increase of pension to Moses F. Allen; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 13607) granting an 
increase of pension to George Pool; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STEELE of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 13608) granting an 
increase of pension to Nelson Benjamin; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13609) for the relief of John W. Pierce; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 13610) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Moses Rowell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SUMNERS: A bill (H. R. 13611) for the relief of Wil- 
liam B. Fortune; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 13612) for the relief of 
Mrs. Sarah L. Nuzum, widow of Joel D. Nuzum, deceased ; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WILSON of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 13613) for the 
relief of Dan O'Sullivan; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition from Wainwright, 
Mo., remonstrating against House bill 6465; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: Petition of sundry citizens of Carrollton, 
Ga., favoring rural-credits bill; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, : 

By Mr. AYRES: Petition of citizens of McPherson, Kans., 
against preparedness; to the Committee on Military Affnirs. 

Also, petition of citizens of Moundridge, Kans., against reve- 
nue stamps on bank checks; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, petition of citizens of Argonia, Kans., favoring investi- 
gation of sisal-fiber trust of State of Yucatan, Mexico; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Letter from Iris J. Calderhead, secretary 
of the Congressional Union of Kansas, Wichita, Kans., stating 
that at Emporia, Kans., on March 15, 1916, the fourth Kansas 
district Republican convention adopted a resolution favoring 
national woman suffrage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of fourth Kansas district Republican conven- 
tion, at Manhattan, Kans., March 14, 1916, favoring national 
woman suffrage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of second Kansas district Republican conven. 
tion, at Ottawa, and eighth Kansas district Republican conven- 
tion, at Wellington, Kans., March 14, 1916, favoring national 
woman suffrage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Papers to accompany bill 
granting increase of pension to Peter Haywood Gregory ; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi: Papers to accompany House 
bill granting a pension to Anna E. Saunders; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Hard Manufacturing 
Co., of Buffalo, N. X., and Dr. Robert W. Hinds, of Buffalo, 
na Y., favoring preparedness; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


Also, petition of General Federation of Women's Clubs, in- 
dorsing House bill 8668; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of citizens of Boston, Mass., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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By Mr. DANFORTH: Petition of J. S. Dymond and 44 others 
of East Pembroke, N. J., favoring the passage of House joint 
resolution 137, favoring an amendment to the Constitution pro- 
hibiting appropriation of Government moneys for sectarian pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Herman Barron and 12 others, of Rochester, 
N. V., against House bills 491 and 6468, to amend the postal laws; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DILLON: Petition of Lodge No. 82, International 
Order of Good Templars, of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., favoring na- 
tional prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOSS: Petition of 80 citizens of Evanston, Ill., favoring 
national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of American Federation of Labor, 
for a Government-owned merchant marine; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of Local Branch, German-American National 
Alliance, of Peru, III., opposing a prohibition amendment to the 
Constitution ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Commission on Temperance of the Congre- 
gational Churches of the United States, for prohibition in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Petitions of sundry citizens of Salem and 
Haverhill, Mass., favoring passage of Lobeck bill (H. R. 5792) 
in behalf of employees of Bureau of Animal Industry; to the 
Ccmunittee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of General Court of Massachusetts, in favor 
of a national law regulating employment of labor; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

Also, memorial of Essex North District Medical Society of 
Massachusetts, favoring sufficient number of medical officers 
in the Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Salisbury (Mass.) Grange, No. 228, protest- 
ing against any change in the parcel-post law, especially the 
so-called Madden rider; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GORDON: Petition of J. Weber and 52 other citizens 
of Cleveland, protesting against any abridgment of the freedom 
of the press; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: Petition of United Baptist Church of 
Fort Fairfield, and Pine Tree Lodge, International Order of 
Good Templers, of Eddington, Me., favoring national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Petition of J. H. Rheil and 38 
others of Carroll, Ohio, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: Petitions of 46 citizens 
of Seattle and Baltic Lodge of International Order of Good 
Templars, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: Petition of citizens of Perry and Yell 
Counties and W. F. Dauyan and 10 other citizens of Little 
Rock, Ark., protesting against House bill 652; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of citizens of Perry and Yell Counties, Ark., 
protesting against House bills 6468 and 491; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. JAMES: Memorial of civil-service postal employees 
of Houghton County, Mich., favoring passage of House bill 
6915, which provides for leave of absence to aged, etc., em- 
ployees of the Postal Service; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KELLEY: Memorial of First Presbyterian Churches 
of Flint and Pontiac, Mich., favoring amendment forbidding 
polygamy in the United States; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, petition of 157 members of the faculty and student body 
of Michigan Agricultural College, in favor of woman suffrage; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of E. P. Thurgood and 46 others, of Holly, 
Mich., against Sunday closing of barber in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petitions of William Bryant and 89 others, of South 
Lyon, Mich.; F. M. Lansing and 24 others, of Brighton, Mich., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, memorial of Lansing (Mich.) Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil, favoring passage of House resolution 187, relative to sani- 
tary conditions of dairies; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Lansing (Mich.) Trades: and Labor Coun- 
cil, favoring retirement of superannuated civil-service em- 
ployees ; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 


By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Walter W. 
Kelly, of Pawtucket, R. L, favoring larger Navy and adequate 
coast defenses; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of Horace B. Foster, of Centerville, R. L, 
against any increase in Army or Navy; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Laurel Grange, No. 40, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Chepachet, R. L, protesting against the Madden 
amendment to the Post Office appropriation bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Mrs. Anna Williams, of Providence, R. L, 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary 

Also, memorial of Rhode Island State Branch of United Na- 
tional Association of Post Office Clerks, favoring the Penrose- 
Griffin bill, the Porter bill, and protesting against night work 
not absolutely necessary, and urging amendment to law whereby. 
clerks in Postal Service are dropped after 150 days’ absence; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KETTNER: Petition favoring prohibition for Dis- 
trict of Columbia and constitutional prohibitory amendment by. 
mass meeting of citizens of Santa Ana, Cal.; S. M. Davis, 
president, and Margaret E. Blue, Virgie A. Bruce, W. H. Sur- 
vant, Carrie L. Booth, I. D. Gilchrist, and others, of Needles, 
Cal. ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition favoring Stevens standard price bill, from 
Southern California Retail Grocers’ Association, Neal P. Olsen, 
secretary, Los Angeles, Cal., and A. K. Smiley Public Library, 
Artena M. Chapir, librarian, Riverside, Cal.; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition against prohibition bills, from German-American 
Alliance, L. Fritz, president, San Diego, Cal.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition favoring certain naturalization laws, from Ger- 
man-American Alliance, L. Fritz, president, San Diego, Cal; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition favoring Senate bill 3946 and House bill 10845, 
extension of military training, from R. Ross Keith and others, of 
Riverside, Cal.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEWIS: Petition of National Grange of Oakland, Cal., 
favoring postalization of telephone and telegraph; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of G. E. Briengle and 34 citizens of Frederick, 
and International Order Good Templars of Bethesda, all in the 
State of Maryland, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Hagerstown, Md., against 
passage of bills to amend the postal law; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LONDON: Petition indorsing the Kent bill, to estab- 
lish a national-park service, from New York section, Appa- 
lachian Mountain Club, also conservation department, General 
8 of Women's Clubs; to the Committee on the Publie 

nds. 

Also, petition protesting against the so-called Madden rider“ 
in the Post Office appropriation bill, limiting the weight of 
parcels to be carried in the mails, from Pomona Grange, No. 43, 
Patrons of Husbandry, Centerport, Pa., and Welcome Home 
Grange, No. 551, Patrons of Husbandry, Warnersville, Pa.; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of General Federation of Women’s Clubs, fa- 
yoring passage of House bill 8668, to establish a national-park 
service; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of 16 members of Bois Grange, No. 


1181, Midland County, Mich., protesting against the Madden - 


rider bill; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MAGEE (by request): Petition of Leon F. E. Bundy 
and others, of Syracuse, N. Y., relative to appropriation of 
Government money for sectarian purposes; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of Ralph C. Cathers and others, 
of Oran, N. Y., against bills to amend the postal laws; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr: MANN: Petition of Fred C. Adams Co., of Chicago, 
III., favoring passage of House bill 137, relative to conditions in 
dairies; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MORIN: Petition of F. E. Lyon, superintendent of 
Central Howard Association, of Chicago, III., in opposition to 
Senate bills 901, 4060, 3976, and House bill 6871; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of Meadville, Pa., 
in favor of a tariff duty on finished dyes and crude coal-tar 
products and intermediates; to the Committee on Ways and 
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Also, petition of R. S. Fecht, of Pittsburgh, Pa., in favor of 
Senate bill 8946 and House bill 10845; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Civic Association of Ardmore, Pa., in favor 
of legislation to increase the military and naval strength of 
the United States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Civie Club of Allegheny County, Pa., in favor 
of Senate joint resolution 92; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. MOSS of West Virginia: Petition of 214 coming voters 
of Middlebourne, W. Va., and vicinity, for national prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of residents of Parkersburg and League, W. Va., 
against the enactment of legislation against the right of free 
speech ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. NORTH: Memorial of Ambrose Grange, No. 445, 
E. M. Thompson, master, and E. N. Steffy, secretary; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Ambrose Grange, No. 445, E. M. Thompson, 
master, and N. A. Steffy, secretary, on postalizing the wires; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. NORTON: Petition of S. A. Frelty, H. L. Berry, and 
others, of Staunton, N. Dak., in opposition te any legislation 
prohibiting the sale and transportation in interstate commerce 
of the manufactured products of a State prison; to the Com- 
mittee om Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Carl Dahl and others, of Mayville, N. Dak., 
protesting against any Federal tax on gasoline, kerosene, or 
crude oil; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of North Dakota, protesting 
against the adoption of House joint resolutions 84 and 85 and 
Senate joint resolutions 30 and 55, proposing prohibition amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States, or any similar 
prohibition measures; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Also, memorial of Ashley (N. Dak.) Woman's Club, favoring 
passage of House bill 137, relative to sanitary conditions of 
dairies; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Ashley (N. Dak.) Woman's Club, favoring 


-military preparedness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Also, memorial of board of directors of the James Memorial 
Library Association, of Williston, N. Dak., against passage of 
the price-maintenance bill; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Sheyenne Valley Medical Association, rela- 
tive to expansion of medical department in Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OLNEY: Petition of 78 citizens of Rockland, Plymouth 
County, Mass., for the passage of House joint resolutions 84 
and 85, favoring national prohibition constitutional amendment; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of sundry citizens of Elmira, N. Y., 
opposing the passage of the Siegel and Fitzgerald postal bills; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Frank H. Shiek, of Owego, N. Y., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition. of sundry citizens of Campville, Tioga County, 
N. Y., protesting against the passage of bills designed to give 
oleomargarine a likeness to pure butter; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Mrs. Ira Davenport, of Bath, N. Y., favoring 
full measures of preparedness in both the Army and Navy; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. RAKER: Petitions of James H. Wyatt and 24 others, 
of Placer County, Cal.; Andrew Jensen and 22 others, urging 
the passage of the Ferris water-power bill; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of Boyle Heights Christian 
Chureh, of Los Angeles, Cal., favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RIVERA: Petition of 217 members of Church of 
Christ of Bayamon and 561 members of Temperance League 
organized of Disciples of Christ of Bayamon, P. R., for prohi- 
bition by Congress of the importation, manufacture, and sale 
of all intoxicating drinks in Porto Rico; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROWE: Petitions of sundry citizens of Brooklyn, 
N. V., favoring embargo on arms, etc.; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of S. W. Daniels, of New York, against passage 
of House bills 491 and 6486, relative to freedom of speech; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Peter B. Steele, of New York, favoring bill 
retiring officers of the Civil War; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


Also, petition of Lurie & Harris, of New York, against passage ` 
of the Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 8 

By Mr. SABATH: Memorial of sundry organizations of Hart- 
ford, Conn., against passage of the Burnett immigration bill; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petitions of sundry citizens and organiza- 
tions of the State of New Jersey, against passage of the Burnett 
immigration bill; tọ the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

Also, petition of Central Labor Union, of Perth Amboy, N. J., 
favoring passage of the Burnett immigration bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of mayors and members of mayors’ commit- 
tees upon national defense of the cities of the United States, 
favoring national defense; to the n on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial ef members of the Presidents’ Association of 
the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of America, 
favoring reenacting into law the Smith-Lever cotton-futures bill; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of National Security League, relative to 
national defense; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SELLS: Memorial of the Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of Bristol, Tenn.-Va., favoring House bill 702, the dyestuff 
bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SLOAN: Petition of E. A. Field and 26 others, rela- 
tive to House bills 491 and 6468; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of E. A. Field and numerous others, relative 
to House bill 652 and Senate bill 645; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Memorial of St. Jerome Total 
Abstinence Benefit and Literary Society, Holyoke, Mass., and 
sundry citizens of Idaho, favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: Petition of Methodist Episcopal 
Church South of Desdemona, ali en national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the J 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of “citizens ef Coventry, R. L, 
for national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petitions of citizens of Eaton and 
Longmont, both in the State of Colorado, favoring the passage 
of the Webb-Smith bill providing for the adoption of a prohibi- 
tiom amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALSH: Petition of Richard A. Pierce, Post No. 190, 
Department of Massachusetts, Grand Army of the Republic, 
respectfully requesting passage of Townsend bill, by Thomas 
J. Gifford, commander, and George P. Macomber, adjutant; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
of Oak Bluffs, Mass., by M. A. Mayhew, president, and A. L. 
Gonyon, secretary, urging passage of House joint resolutions 
84 and 85, proposing amendment to United States Constitution 
prohibiting traffie in intoxicating liquors; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Oak 
Bluffs, Mass., urging passage of the Webb-Smith national pro- 
hibition resolution by W. F. Geisler, its pastor; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Orient Lodge, No. 173, International Order 
Good Templars, of New Bedford, Mass., by Inez L. Hathaway, 
chief templar, and Lewis C. Hayes, secretary, asking favorable 
action on the Webb-Smith resolutions proposing an amendment 
to the Federal Constitution for nation-wide prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the congregation of the First Baptist Church 
of Nantucket, Mass., by Drew T. Wyman, presiding, and Fred 
A. Fisher, church clerk, asking passage of House joint resolu- 
tions 84 and 85, providing for an amendment to Federal Con- 
stitution providing for prohibition in beverage traffic; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Liberty Lodge, No. 48, International Order 
Good Templars, by Sarah E. Macombe, chief templar, and 
George S. Brown, secretary, petitioning for favorable action on 
Webb-Smith resolutions, House joint resolutions 84 and 85, 
providing for constitutional amendment prohibiting traffic in 
intoxicating liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the assembled congregation of the First 
Baptist Church of Oak Bluffs, Mass., by Claude E. Morris, 
presiding, petitioning for passage of Webb-Smith resolutions, 
House joint resolutions 84 and 85, preposing prehibition amend- 
ment to national Constitution; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we thank Thee for that heaven that is al- 
ways beyond our grasp, for the beauty and glory of heaven, 
for its lure and temptation, We thank Thee that following the 
ideals born of the revelation of God in our souls we are raised 
day by day to higher and nobler things. Let not the vision of 
heaven fade from our eyes. Keep us ever reminded of that 
eternal to-morrow. In the midst of conflicts and hatreds and 
weaknesses, in the midst of the limitations of life that perplex 
us, may we remember the fullness of the life that is for those 
who are finally faithful to the highest ideals of life. Carry us 
this day upward and nearer to the blessed realization of our 
hopes in Christ. We ask for Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


CORRECTION—-STRUCTURE OF BATTLESHIPS, 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask leave to make a correc- 
tion. In speaking on the armor-plate bill I referred to certain 
defects in the New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, and 
Kearsarge. I spoke of those as structural defects tending to 
torsional vibration at the stern. There is a defect, which has 
become apparent between 12 and 14 knots, but disappears at 
speeds above. In order that the matter may be correctly 
stated, I ask to have printed in the Recorp a letter from Ad- 

` miral Taylor, Chief of the Bureau of Construction and Repair. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, us follows: 


BUREAU OF CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR, 
Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1916. 


My Dear Sexaror: In your speech of Monday on the armor-plate 
factory matter (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 4438), you state: 

“There are under repair the New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut 
and Kearsarge. These four ships have some structural defect, so that 
if they are pushed to a speed of over 12 knots they have a torsional 
vibration at the stern which it is feared will crack the shafts. There 
is some structural defect in them, I am sorry to say, and they will 
have to be 2 rebuilt.” 

You have evidently been misinformed in connection with the above, 
and will, I am sure, be glad to learn the facts. 

Some vessels of the Connecticut class have been giving trouble by 
breaking shafts for a number of years. I believe that some five or six 

ears ago two vessels of this class were laid up at the same time with 

8 shafts. The policy for a a cae was to replace the shafts as 
they broke, but a board appointed t summer has finally solved the 
mystery and discovered that at certain revolutions corresponding to 
speeds in the vicinity of 12 knots there are torsional vibrations of the 
shafts, producing abnormal stresses. This is due to synchronism be- 
tween the iod of revolutions of the engines and the natural period 
of torsional vibration of the shafts. ‘There is no question of torsional 
vibration of the ship or any structural defect involving rebuilding eyen 
in small part. It s been decided to strengthen the supports of the 
shafting and, as soon as possible, to replace the present shafts by 
larger ones. 

The trouble culminates at about 12 knots and disappears at higher 
speeds as soon as the synchronism to which it is due is sufficiently 
broken by the increased revolutions corresponding to higher speeds. 
The difficulty with the ships is that the speed at which synchronism 
occurs is the ordinary cruising s. of the fleet. The trouble does not 
prevent these ships being pushed to a speed of over 12 knots. These 
torsional vibrations disappear at s above 14 knots or thereabouts. 

I am very sorry that you should have been misinformed in this con- 
nection. Allegations of structural weakness of ships, even when in 
error, seem bard to live down, as you may recall in the case of the 
Dolphin, and certainly as regards the Connecticut class there is abso- 
lutely no question of torsional yibrations of the structure or any de- 
fect of the structure as a whole. 

Very respectfully, D. W. TAYLOR, 
Ohief Constructor, United States Navy. 


Hon. Hexry Canor Loper, United States Senator, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. GALLINGER presented memorials of Local Grange No. 13, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Nashua; Eden Grange, No. 227, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of West Milan; of Local Grange No. 11, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Hudson; and of Hookset Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Hookset, all in the State of New 
Hampshire, remonstrating against any change being made in 
the parcel-post law, which were referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of 2,334 citizens of New Hamp- 
shire, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Giant Portland Cement 
Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for liberal appropriations for 
the maintenance of the Bureau of Standards, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. LANE presented memorials of 1,831 citizens of Oregon, 
remonstrating against compulsory military service and also 


against an increase in armaments, which were ordered to lie 


on the table. 


He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Oregon, 
praying for national prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Oregon, 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to limit the 
freedom of the press, which were referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. CURTIS. I present a resolution adopted by the Repub- 
lican convention of Douglas County, Kans., favoring woman 
suffrage, which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


Resolution adopted by Republican convention of Douglas County, Kans., 
on Saturday, Mareh 11, 1916, 

We, the representatives of the Republican Part 
Kans., in convention assembled, do resolve and declare: 

That we 8 and unreservedly indorse the movement to give 
to the women of the United States the right of suffrage, and request 
United States Senator Curtis and Representatives ANTHONY and 
CAMPBELL to continue to put forth every effort in their power in the 
National Congress to bring about as soon as possible complete enfran- 
chisement for the women of this country. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
the District of Columbia, praying for prohibition in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr, SIMMONS presented petitions of sundry citizens of North 
Carolina, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr, OLIVER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Penn- 
Sylvania, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
limit the freedom of the press, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pennsylvania, 
praying for Government ownership of the telephone and wire- 
less telegraph systems, which were referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, remonstrating against an increase in armaments, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution to prohibit polygamy, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. J 

He also presented a petition of Washington Camp No. 813, 
Patriotic Sons of America, of McKeesport, Pa., and a petition 
of the Fraternal Patriotic Societies of Lycoming County, Pa., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to further restrict immi- 
gration, which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Easton, Pa., 
praying for the placing of an embargo on munitions of war, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of Corporal Lucian D. Woodruff, 
Jr., Camp No. 64, United Spanish War Veterans, of Johnstown, 
Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation to grant pensions 
to widows and minor children of veterans of the Spanish- 
American War, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. NORRIS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Ne- 
braska, praying for an investigation of the so-called Sisal Trust, 
which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 


of Douglas County, 


estry. 

Mr. OVERMAN presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
North Carolina, praying for national prohibition, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BURLEIGH presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Maine, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LEA of Tennessee presented petitions of sundry citizens 
of Tennessee, praying for national prohibition, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota presented a petition of the 
Reading Circle of Canton, S. Dak., praying for an investigation 
into conditions surrounding the marketing of dairy products, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

He also presented the petition of Ellwood C. Perisho, president 
of the South Dakota State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, praying for the enactment of legislation to provide mili- 
tary training in State colleges, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Michigan, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Sumner, 
Mich., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
make Sunday a day of rest in the District of Columbia, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the California State 
Automobile Association, praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to provide Federal aid in the construction of good roads, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Post No. 72, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States Soldiers’ Home, California, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to grant pensions to 
widows and orphans of veterans of the Spanish-American War, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the California Club, of San 
Francisco, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
provide a national-park service, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a petition of the trustees of the Dean 
Hobbs Blanchard Memorial Library, of Santa-Paula, Cal., re- 
monstrating against the enactment of legislation to fix a 
standard price for patented and trade-marked articles, which was 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. MYERS. I present the petition of Frederick D. Whisler, 
of Missoula, Mont., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
develop the water power of the country. I ask that the petition 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the petition was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Reconp, as follows: 


MISSOULA, MONT., March 18, 1916. 
Hon. Henry L. My 


ERS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Your water-power-site bill is right, and abso- 
lutely in the interest of the people, that it proposes to save to them, 
in the Federal Government, such a vital heritage as water power. 

It is, and always will be, easier for Congress for the legislatures 
- to keep the Ja from getting our birthrights from us for a mess of 
pottage—or for nothing. 

Many other matters that are most vital to our national life and 
domestic peace are before net arg! and should be handled with 
integrity. Tell the Co: + = (we, all) want your bill to 
become a law, and that I want other fair laws. Read letter to 
them, if you will, so that they may heed me (all). We must have 


integrity. 
With kindest r and highest esteem, I beg to remain, 
Very co ly, yours, 
FREDERICK D. WHISLER. 

Mr. MYERS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Mis- 
soula, Mont., praying for the submission to the States of a 
national constitutional prohibition amendment, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WADSWORTH presented a petition of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, of Walton, N. Y., praying for 
Federal censorship of motion pictures, which was referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of New York, 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to limit the 
freedom of the press, which were referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of New York, 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to make Sun- 
day a day of rest in the District of Columbia, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of New York, 
praying for national prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I present a petition signed by 79 citizens of 
Gulfport, Miss., praying for national prohibition, which I ask 
may be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the petition was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A petition to the Senate of the United States. 


Hon. Jonx SHARP WILLIAMS 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


We, the undersigned voters, earnestly petition for the by the 
United States Congress of the joint on introdu in the Senate 
by Senators Morris SHEPPARD and Jacop H. GALLINGER and in the 

ouse by Representatives EDWIN Y. ADDISON SMITH, pro- 
viding for the adoption of a prohibition amendment to the Constitution. 

VOTERS or T, 

Mr. SHIELDS presented petitions of the Union of 
Leagues, of Nashville; of W. J. Hayes, Rev. D. W. Crawford, 
and sundry other citizens of East Chattanooga; and of Rey. 
D. M. Kerr and sundry other citizens of Greenback, all in the 
State of Tennessee, praying for national prohibition, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. COLT. I present resolutions adopted by the General 


Assembly of Rhode Island, favoring the use of the old post-office 


building in Providence, R. I., as a parcel-post terminal. Task that 
the resolutions may be printed in the Recorp and referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

STATE OF RHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS, 
January Session, 1916. 
Resolution relative to the old Federal building. 


Whereas there is now standing in the city of Providence in one of the 
most flourishing business sections a building owned and controlled 
vy tee ama tates Government and now ed the old post-office 

uilding ” ; an 

Whereas said building, because of its dilapidated condition and somber 
and deserted appearance, is now and for many months has ma 
menace to this business section; and 

Whereas at divers times and in various ways the Representatives of 
this State have called the attention of Congress to the urgent neces- 
sity of 7 or making some use of this building, either of which 
would tend to relieve the present deplorable situation and loss of busi- 
ness to the immediate vi 


ty : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this general assembly does 8 declare itself as in 
favor of the Ret now before Congress to use said building as a parcel- 
post te ; and t also 4 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, signed by the honorable 
speaker of this house and the president of the honorable senate, be at 
once forwarded to our Representative in Washington, D. C. A 
y 5 copy. 

est: 


[SEAL.] J. FRED PARKER, 


Secretary of State, 
Emery J. San Sonc1, 
Lieutenant Governor. 
FRANK H. HaMMILL, 
Speaker. 

Mr. COLT presented petitions of sundry citizens of Rhode 
Island, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Providence, R. I., praying for adequate appropriations for the 
maintenance of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Providence, R. I., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
provide for the grading of grain, etc., which was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine presented petitions of sundry citi- 
zens of Maine, praying for national prohibition, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. OWEN. I present a memorial relative to the Federal 
probation bill, which I desire to have printed as a Senate docu- 
ment. I ask that it be referred to the Committee on Printing 
for report. - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The matter will be referred to the 
Committee on Printing for action. 

Mr. OWEN. I also present a memorial of the Creek Nation 
of Indians relative to the withdrawal of certain tribal lands 
from allotment. I also desire that this memorial be printed 
as a Senate Document, and I ask that it take the same course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The memorial will be referred to 
the Committee on Printing for action. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Finance, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 55) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to use, at his discretion, surplus moneys in the Treas- 
ury in the purchase or redemption of the outstanding interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 289) thereon. 

Mr. HUGHES, from the Committee on Finance, to which was 
referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 87) authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of the Treasury to credit the stamp ac- 
count of Edward B. Craig, as collector of internal revenue for 
the collection district of Tennessee, in the sum of $2,034.89, be- 
ing the representative value of certain internal-revenue docu- 
mentary stamps which were taken from the office of said col- 
lector by an act of burglary, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine, from the Committee on Pensions, 
submitted a report (No. 290) acompanied by a bill (S. 5221) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors, which was read twice 
by its title, the bill being a substitute for the following Senate 
bills heretofore referred to that committee: 

S. 202. Cornelius A. Ahearne, 

S. 288. Eliza J. Crittenden. 

S. 293. Delia Carey. 

S. 299. Susan Bryant. 

S. 314. Lucy Babcock. 

S. 326. Walter H. Hutchinson. 

S. 803. Joseph W. Crowell. 
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S. 4549. 
S. 4576. 


. Mary Megrady. 
Luther W. Garrett. 
. William M. Dern. 
James Crònan. 

. Jeremiah Cramer. 

. Francisco Wadsworth. 
5. Sewell W. Hewett. 
T. Mary F. Pulcifer. 

. Nancy D. Morey. 

7. Austin L. Myers. 

. John M. Jennings. 

. George W. Parsons. 
. Richard Simpson. 

. Clinton Neligh. 

. Cyrus Stephenson, 
. John P. Walker. 

. Jesse Miller. 

. Mauris Summers. 

. John Withers. 

. Susan Backus. 


Mary McHenry. 
Jonathan B. Huffman. 


. Cyrus Bowman. 

. William Green. 
Asa Gatton. 

. Thomas O. Oliver. 

. Henry S. Fargo. 

. James Bosley. 

4. May Vandiver. 

. Luther H. Palmer. 

. William A. Willard. 
. William L. Mayden. 
. Samuel Graham. 

. Parthenia Mattingly. 
. William Hall. 
John Lynn. 

John Penrod. 
Walter S. Gibson. 
Adam Pulley. 
George C. Warrick. 
. Mary E. Corson. 


Dolores Lucero de Salaz, 
James McKinney. 


. Thomas F. Rowley. 

. Francis MI. Kenerson. 
. Nancy L. King. 

. Samuel A. Hogue. 

. Isaac F. Green. 

. William Etheredg. 

. William Roberts. 

„ Lydia A. Heatherly. 
Charles W. Thornton. 
Charles E. Abbott. 

. William B. Dickey. 
James A. Gould. 

. Edwin Bates. 

. Alonzo Newell. 

. Joseph N. Foster. 

. Gilman P. Lombard. 
. Arthur G. Sawyer. 


George H. Stillman. 


James S. Anderson. 
. Mary E. Lindsay. 
Ella C. Moody. 


Lars Isaacson. 


. John D. Vance. 

. Stephen M. Teachout. 
. Adonirum’C. Harper, 
. Parley B. West. 
Samuel Campman. 

. Shirley M. Nichols. 


Frank Seavey. 
Kate A. Brown. 
Louise M. Wilson. 
Lloyd Roberts. 


. Marion K. P. Sellmer. 
Samuel Mercer. 
Harriet A. Mills. 

. Emily Thompson. 

. Cora E. Gossin. 


George W. Fernald. 
Rollin O. Joslyn. 

. Hester Ann Steel. 
Samuella Goodrich. . 
Ruth J. McCann, 


4578. Morris P. Gossard. 
4579. James H. Isbell. 
4580. Henry D. Lockwood. 
4605. Amos L. Griffith. 
4610. Elvira H. Jackson, 
4611. Henry M. Chase. 
4635. Jeremiah Lloyd. 

. Lidia M. Gosnel. 
4736. Janet Lamoreux. 
4792. John Cook, jr. 
4805. Mary Thibodo. 
4816. Henrietta Thayer. 
4821. Emma E. Keyes. 
4960. Virginia Bailey. 
4969. Lydia C. Locke. 


ADJUDICATION OF PRIVATE CLAIMS. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, on yesterday I submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by me to the bill (H. R. 
6918) to relieve Congress from the adjudication of private 
claims against the Government, and it was erroneously referred 
to the Committee on Claims. The bill is before the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and I move that the Committee on Claims be 
discharged from the further consideration of the amendment 
and that it be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The motion was agreed to. 


BILLS TNTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 5222) to cancel the allotment of Little Bear, 
deceased Indian of the Crow Reservation, Mont. (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5223) granting a pension to Abel H. Hall (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMES: 

A bill (S. 5224) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
M. Cannon (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 5225) for the relief of the International Lumber 
& Development Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., John O. Sheatz, re- 
ceiver ; to the Committee ou Finance. 

By Mr. CLAPP: 

A bill (S. 5226) granting an increase of pension to Mary A. 
Loveland ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLAPP (for Mr. La FOLLETTE) : 

A bill (S. 5227) granting a pension to Mary Taylor Kain; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

A bill (S. 5228) granting an increase of pension to Ellen G. 
Taylor; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OLIVER: ` 

A bill (S. 5229) granting the consent of Congress to the 
county commissioners of Warren County, Pa., to construct.a 
bridge across the Allegheny River, in the borough of Warren, 
county of Warren, in the State of Pennsylvania; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A ill (S. 5230) for the relief of Patrick McNamee; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5231) granting a pension to Harriet F. Kidd; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 5232) granting an increase of pension to Valentine 
M. Hodgson (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 5233) granting a pension to Mary E. Likes (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 5234) granting an increase of pension to Caroline 
Coleman (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maine: 

A bill (S. 5235) granting an increase of pension to William 
W. Tibbetts (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5236) granting a pension to Sadie F. Elliott (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5287) granting an increase of pension to Jotham 
B. Jacobs (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5288) granting an increase of pension to Warren 
D. Monroe (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 5289) granting an increase of pension to Edwin B. 
Lampson (with accompanying papers) to the Committee on 
Pensions. 112 : 
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AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. CULBERSON submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $25,000 for investigating the production and consump- 
tion of cotton and cotton goods in foreign countries, etc., in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the legislative, etc., appropria- 
tion bill (H. R. 12207), which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. STERLING submitted an amendment providing for the 
promotion of 5 per cent of the letter carriers in second-class 
offices from the fourth to the fifth grade, intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the Post Office appropriation bill (H. R. 10484), 
which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. JONES submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $100,000 for the third installment in payment of $635,000 
for water supply of irrigation of 40 acres of each Indian allot- 
ment in the Yakima Indian Reservation irrigation system in 
the State of Washington, etc., intended to be proposed by him 
to the Indian appropriation bill (H. R. 10385), which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and be printed. 


PROHIBITION IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. SHEPPARD submitted aa amendment in the nature of a 
substitute intended to be proposed by him to the bill (S. 1082) 
for prohibition in the District of Columbia, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and be printed. 


VIVISECTION. 


Mr. GALLINGER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 3737) providing for an investi- 
gation into the extent and conditions of the practice of experi- 
mentation on living animals, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 


THE JUDICIAL CODE. 


Mr. COLT submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (S. 1412) further to codify, revise, and amend 
the laws relating to the judiciary, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 


LANDS FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


Mr. BORAH submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 2380) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to amend sections 2275 and 2276 of the Revised Statutes 
ef the United States, providing for the selection of lands for 
educational purposes in lieu of those appropriated,” and to au- 
thorize an exchange of land between the United States and the 
several States, which was referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands and ordered to be printed. 


ADJUDICATION OF PRIVATE CLAIMS. 


Mr. OVERMAN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 6918) to relieve Congress from 
the adjudication of private claims against the Government, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I submit an amendment intended to be 
proposed by me to the bill (H. R. 6918) to relieve Congress from 
the adjudication of private claims against the Government, 
which is now pending in the Committee on the Judiciary. I 
move that the amendment be printed and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

The motion was agreed to. 

ADDRESS BY PROF. ROYCE. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I observe that the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones], on the 6th instant, quoted a. portion 
of the address by Prof. Royce, of Harvard University. It is 
very brief, and I think as it was partly quoted the entire ad- 
dress ought to be printed in the Record.” I ask that it may be 
printed in the Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE DUTIES OF AMERICANS IN THE PRESENT WAR. 
[By Josiah Royce, LL. D., professor in Harvard University.] 


1 fully agree with those who believe that men can reasonably de- 
fine their rights oniy in terms of their duties. I have moral rights 
only in so far as I also have duties. I have a right to my life because 


m dit. I men- 
tion it iy ol because I re, to consider what 
we have deliberat Americans in the 
present war. I doubt not that we Americans have also our rights in 
the world crisis through which we are passing. I. was glad and eager 
to sign the recent memorial, addressed to the President of the United 
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States, and issued by the “Committee on American Bieta But I 
signed that memorial with enthusiasm just because I believe not only 
that the American rights in question are 1 0 but that they cor- 
respond with our duties as Americans, and with the duty which our 
tountry now owes to mankind. It s of our duties that I now rejoice 
to speak to you. 

Two things have made clear to many of us Americans since the 
outset of the present war—and to some of us with a constantly in- 
creasing definiteness of yision—-what our duty is. First. the fact 
that in this war there is constantly before our eyes the painfully tragic 
and sublime vision of one nation that, through al! its undeserved and 
seemingly overwhelming agonies, has remained unmistakably true to 
its duty—that is, to its international duty, to its honor, to its treaties, 
to the cause, to the freedom, and to the future union of mankind. That 
nation is Belgium, 

In the heart of every true American this consciousness ought there- 
fore to be kept awake—and in many of our minds this consciousness {is 
glowingly and radiantly active and wakeful—the desire, the longing, 
the resolution: “ Let us, let our dear Republic, do our duty as Belgium 
and the Belgian people have done theirs. Let us, with all our might, 
with whatever moral influence we possess, with our own honor, with 
our lives, if necessary, be ready, if ever and whenever the call comes 
to our people, to sacrifice for mankind as Belgium has sacrificed, to 
hazard all as Belgium has hazarded all, for the truer unton of man- 
kind and for the future of human brotherhood.” That vision of Bel- 
glum's noble and unsparing self-sacrifice for international honor is one 
of the two things that to-day constantly remind us of what interna- 
tional duty is, and so what our own American duty is. 

The second thing which constantly keeps wide awake in the minds 
of many of us here in America, the knowledge of what our duty is 
is the moral attitude which has been deliberately and openly assumed 
by Germany since the outset of the war. This attitude gives us what 
will remain until the end of human history—one great classic example 
of the rejection, by a great and highly intelligent nation of the first 
1 of international morality—the rejection of international 

uty, the assertion that for its own subjects the State is the supreme 
moral authority and that there is no moral authority on carth which 
ranks superior to the will of the State. 

The assertion has often been made that we Americans have believed 
the lies of Germany's enemies and have thus been * eee sf and woe- 
fully deceived. Countless German attempts have made to tell 
us, N 8 5 books, pictures, new: „sometimes through other docu- 
ments, what Germany's real motives are. I am sure that I speak the 
minds of many of you, my countrymen and fellow citizens, when I say 
that, next to the vision of bleeding and devoted Belgium—that suffer- 
ing servant of the great community of mankind—no picture more con- 
vineingly instructs us regarding our duty than the picture that comes 
before our minds whenever we remember ny's summons at the 
gates of Li or recall von Jagow's answer to one of President Wil- 
son's early Lusitania notes or when, more recently, we read the first 
Austrian note In answer to President Wilson’s peremptory demand 
about the case of the Ancona. 

No; not Germany's enemies, but Germany herself, her prince, her 
ministers, her submarine commanders, have given us our principal 
peruse of what the militant Germany of the moment is and of what 

ermany means for the future of international morality. This picture 
constitutes the second of the two great sources of our instruction about 
what our American duty in this war is, 

We are all accustomed to “look on this picture and then on this.“ 
The first of the two pictures is now familiar, inexpressibly sad, and 
dear to us. Belgians are amongst us as friends or as colleagues; Bel- 

n relief is one of the principal good causes of American charity. 

H fate wrongs, but also Belgian heroism and Belgian unswerving 
dutifulness, are before our eyes as inspiring admonitions of what is the 
duty of Americans in the present war. at constitutes the one pic- 
ture. The other—well, Germany has chosen to set before us this 
second picture. That, in its turn, has now become too familiar. But 
since our memory for diplomatic notes easily and early begins tg fail, 
that second picture often tends to fade out amongst us. And since 
we all long for peace to come and since some faint hearts forget that 
it is as immoral to make light of grave 88 and merely to condone 
them as it is irrationally to cry out with lust of vyengeance—since 
these hei are so, there are Americans who forget the second pic- 
ture, and forget that Germany has done as much as Belgium to set 
before = what our international duty, as individuals and as a Nation, 


s. 

What that second picture means, what spirit it expresses, what view 
of the nature of each nation’s obligations to mankind it sets before u 
we have not been left to learn from the enemies of Germany. The chie 
ally of Germany, whose submarine policy was “made in Germany,” and 
whose will in this matter is the will of Germany, lately explained the 
matter to us in unmistakable terms. I refer to the Ancona case. 
President Wilson accepting not any so-called “lies” of the enemies of 
Germany, but the official statement of the submarine commander who 
sank the Ancona after that vessel had ceased to make her effort to es- 
cape, and while her passengers were still in danger of arowutag in 
case their vessel was sunk—President Wilson addressed to Austria a 
note in which he plainly and accurately said that the officially reported 
act of the submarine commander was in principle barbarous and ab- 
horrent to all civilized nations. Austria in its reply very courteously, 
ironically, and cynically thanked our Government for the “esteem 
favor“ of its communication and exp its entire ignorance of what 
law, of what principle of international morality, there might be which 
oe 8 commander was supposed by the American Government to 

ve violated. 

Now, this Austrian reply, widely praised by the inspired German 
as a masterpiece of diplomatic skill and received with “ quiet 
by the official lovers and defenders of the German submarine policy, was 
precisely in the spirit of Cain's reply when he was challen from 
overhead regarding the results of his late unpleasantness with his 
brother Abel, for Cain, while his brother's bl was crying from the 
ground, r ved a somewhat stern diplomatic communication from a 
cores 98 “Where is thy brother?“ And Cain in sub- 

geed to acknowledge the esteemed favor of this communication 
from on high, and seems at first to have taken a certain stilles Ver- 
pogen in begging to resent first that, so far as he knew, he was not 

s brother's r, while, for the rest, he desired most respectfully, 
and in the friendliest spirit, to inquire what law of God or man he was 
su ed to have broken. 


ress 
oy” 


ow, this is the spirit ‘of international immorality, this is the sort of 
enmity to mankind, which the German submarine policy, its offictal 
allies and defenders, ressed and justified. pon second 


have this 
cture, then, with its lurid Contrast to the picture of Belgium, we have 
@ look when we think of our duty as Americans, for deliberate national 
deeds can not be undone, nor can their official justifications be lightly 
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by reason of later diplomatic trifling and by reason of 
ously well-written notes of apology and withdrawal. The deed 

ys. Its national 
spirit whose moral meani 


down with the 
whose pupils were amongst the victims of the Lusitenia—that they 
were my dead, and the mark of Cain lasts while Cain lives. 

Such facts determine the duty of Americans in this war. Our duty is 
to be and to remain the outspoken moral ents of the present — 
and of the German State so long as it holds this t 
e service of mankind we 
owe an unswerving N not to one or another but to all of the 
present allied enemies of German 


Neutral, in 
carefully looked upon this picture and then on this, will not and can not 
be. He must take sides. he takes sides as I do, he will say: 
Let us do all that we as Americans can do to our hearty 
united friends o 


g 

and would be loving it still but for its recent crimes. But now, while 
the war lasts, and Belgium bleeds, and mankind mourns, let us aid 
the allied enemies of 8 with . since the cause of the 
allied enemies of Germany is the cause.of m nkind ; let us enthusiasti- 
cally approve of supplying the enemies of ny with financial aid 
and with munitions of war; let us resist with all our moral n 
and influence those who would place an emba upon munitions; let 
us bear patiently and uncomplainingly the transient restrictions of our 
commerce which the war entails ; let us be ashamed of ourselves that we 
can not even now stand beside Belgium and suffer with her for our duty 
and for mankind; and while we wait for ce Jet us do what we can 
to lift up the hearts that the Germany of to-day has wantonly chosen 
to wound, to betray, and to make desolate. Let us do what we can to 
bring about at least a Ag ena of all diplomatic relations between our 
own Republic and those foes of mankind, and let us fearlessly await 
whatever dangers this our duty as Am ns may entail upon us, 
upon our land and upon our erity. We shall not thus escape suffer- 
ing, but we shall n to ure, as Belgium to-day endures, for honor, 
for duty, for mankind.” 


NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, some days ago I gave notice 
that on to-morrow I would address the Senate on Senate bill 
4840. That bill has not yet been reported for practical consid- 
eration, and probably will not be until next Monday. I there- 
foré desire to give notice, in place of the one now on the calen- 
dar, that on Wednesday next, March 29, I shall address the 
Senate on that bill, and, in connection therewith, upon the sub- 
ject of national defense. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Maine submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10037) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers anc sailors of said war, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 2, 5, 
and 10. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20, and agree to the same. 

CHARLES F. JOHNSON, 
WILLIAM HUGHES, 
À Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Jor J. RUSSELL, 
W. A. ASHBROOK, | 
Joun W. LANGLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. : 
Mr. JOHNSON of Maine submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 


soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4, 8, 
11, 17, and 19. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 12, 18, 14, 15, 
16, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, and 28, and agree to the same. 

CHARLES F. JOHNSON, 

WIA HUGHES, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Jon J. RUSSELL, 

W. A. ASHBROOK, 

Joun W. LANGLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
` Mr. JOHNSON of Maine submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11078) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war, having 
met, after full and free conference; have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 5, 7, 
8, 12, and 13. : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 4, 6, 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, and 16, 
and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $24.” and, on page 14. line 22, strike out “per annum” and 
insert “ per month”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

CHARLES F. JOHNSON, 

Wirra HUGHES, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Jor J. RUSSELL, 

W. A. ASHBROOK, 

Joun W. LANGLEY, - 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
ENLISTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, I have here 
a letter from a constituent in a town in my State, which I ask 
to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: : 

YANKTON, S. DAK., March 23, 1916. 
Hon. E. S. Jouxson, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: If there is a chance for volunteers in this Mexican trouble, 
I can furnish 100 men, all officered, inside of 24 hours. I wish you would 
use your influence to get us in, providing they make the call. As ever, 

Your humble servant, 
C. A. THOMAS, 
609 Picolle Street, Yankton, 8. Dak. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I did not quite understand 
the nature of this communication. Who introduced it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Jounson}. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to ask the Senator from South 
Dakota what is the purport of the communication? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. It is a communication in 
the form of a personal letter, the writer stating that he would 
raise 100 troops in case they were needed in Mexico. 

Mr. PENROSE. The individual whose communication has 
been read is the gentleman who wants to raise the 100 men? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. PENROSE. If every communication of this kind were 
read to the Senate, it is needless to say that we would do little 
or nothing else. I am glad to hear that so much chivalry and 
gallantry exists in the State of South Dakota. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, if I may be permitted to make 
this observation, I should like to say that while not intending 
in any sense to criticize the course taken by my friend from 
South Dakota, it seems to me that the introduction of com- 
munications of this kind at this time is rather ill advised. 
The situation in Mexico is, as we know, somewhat acute, and 
whatever tends to add to the acuteness of that situation I 
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Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit an inquiry? As I 
understand it, the Government is engaged now in enlisting 
men, and enlistments are advertised for. This gallant indi- 
vidual, instead of exploiting his name before the Senate of the 
United States, might perhaps have gone to the nearest enlist- 
ment office and enlisted and be in Mexico by this time. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I think the Senator’s observa- 
tion that the sender of the telegram or communication might 
very well have taken his hundred men to an enlisting office 
and put them into the Army of the United States without much 
ado about it—— 

Mr. PENROSE. He might have gotten too close to the real 
situation had he done so. 

Mr. STONE. There is where my objection comes in. There 
is a Jaw now passed by the House and the Senate authorizing 
the enlistment of 20,000 men to make up the deficiency or 
shortage in the regiments in the service, and that might be 
done without flaunting before the world the notion that en- 
listments are made for a particular purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have received a great many 
letters and telegrams similar to the one that has been presented 
to the Senate this morning. I felt it to be my duty to refer those 
letters to the War Department. That is where they belong. I 
do not think it is wise, as the Senator from Missouri has said, 
to have them printed in the Recorp and made public. No good 
can come from it. If the parties writing them are sincere in 
their desire to enlist, they can take it up with the War Depart- 
ment. I think that ought to be the policy pursued in all such 
cases, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, I have been 
out of the Chamber and just returned. Did the Senator from 
Utah in his remarks refer to the letter I presented? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will state to the Senator that I did refer to 
the letter the Senator offered to the Senate. I will say to the 
Senator that in the past, whenever there has been an intimation 
of trouble of our country with any other country, Senators are 
flooded with similar letters. Many of them come from sincere 
men; others come from men who have no other desire than to 
have their names exploited in public. It has been the policy in 
the past, I will say to the Senator, to discourage the printing of 
such requests in the Record. That is all I had in mind in what 
I said. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, my only 
object in presenting the letter was the reason that I personally 
know the writer. He served our country in the Spanish War. 
He is a hard-working, industrious, honorable man. He is pa- 
triotic to a marked degree. As a new Member of this body, I 
have observed that many telegrams and resolutions have been 
read to the Senate, which, to my mind, did not indicate as great 
u degree of usefulness to this body or to the country as the one 
which I asked to have read. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me? 
Why did not this gallant gentleman go to the nearest enlisting 
office with his hundred -yarriors and enlist instead of talking 
about it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. My answer to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania is. that there is no enlisting office at that 
place. He only tenders his services as a volunteer in case volun- 
teers are needed by our Government for Mexico. 

Mr. PENROSE. They are needed now. The Government is 
enlisting men, and is very glad to have men of this caliber. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Very well; this gentleman 
stands ready tọ answer the call at any time, whenever he is 
notified to that effect. I will guarantee that. If this point is 
sustained or the objection raised by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania or other Senators, I shall ask that the letter be returned 
to me, and will read it as a part of my remarks. 

I also desire to add in this connection that I have sent a copy 
of the letter to the War Department, and I believe the depart- 
ment will give it due and timely consideration, as it certainly 
deserves. 

Mr. PENROSE, If the enlisting office is at a distant point, 
T will be one to assist in making up a contribution to carry this 
gallant gentleman to the nearest point and have him enlist 
immediately. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I do not think that a citizen who 
volunteers his services to his country should be subjected to such 
criticism as that just made by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
No doubt this man is a perfectly patriotic and brave American, 
and because he has sought, through the Senator from his State, 
to make known his desire to serve his country, to my mind, is no 
proper reason for such criticism, but, indeed, should be com- 
mended. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I wish to say that all of us receive hundreds of letters of 


this character, and it does seem to me entirely outside of the 
Jurisdiction of the Senate to be exploiting any individual. I 
Suppose during the last two months I have referred to the War 


Department many hundreds of letters of this character. This 
thing has occurred before in the Senate, and has generally met 
with adverse comment. I did not think, therefore, that on this 
occasion it ought to pass without criticism. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, it is not a matter of exploitation. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania draws, I have no doubt, upon 
his very vivid imagination when he suggests that this patriotic 
citizen of a sovereign State is undertaking to exploit himself 
simply because he offers his services to his country. I recog- 
nize, of course, that the proper procedure would be to refer such 
matters to the War Department; but because in one single 
instance that procedure was not followed I do not think it is 
entirely in consonance with the propriety of matters to subject 
this man to any sort of criticism because the Senator from his 
State has laid before the Senate of his country a proffer of his 
services in its defense, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, if there are 
objections to this matter going into the Recorp, and those ob- 
jeciions shall be sustained, I desire to read the letter and have 
it go into the Recor as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The letter has been read. 

Mr. PENROSE. There is no objection. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Regular order, Mr. President. 

Mr. MYERS. If the Senator will yield to me, I will suggest 
to him that if any Senator will rise and say that he is ashamed 
of the communication, the Senator might withdraw it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Regular order! 


SHIPS FOR THE NAVY, 


Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I desire to have placed in the 
Recorp a concrete statement of the ships authorized and now 
in process of construction for our Navy. It is true that these 
data appear in the reports before the Naval Committee and 
undoubtedly will be made public when the committee reports 
to the Senate, but I think that this information ought to be 
placed in a concrete form by itself. For that reason, I ask that 
it be inserted in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I do not object to having the 
matter inserted in the Record, but the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopce] has fully set forth all of the facts therein 
contained, and they are already in the Recorp. 

Mr. CLAPP. That is very true, but here is a concrete state- 
ment of one particular phase of the situation, and it does seem 
to me that the information ought to be in the Recorp by itself, 

Mr. PENROSE. Let it go. 

The matter referred to 185 as follows: 

NEW SHIPS BEING BUILT FOR UNITED STATES NAVY AND DATES SET FOR 
THEIR COMPLETION. 


Here is a complete list of United States warships now being built, 
showing the time of their authorization by 88 and dates of esti- 
mated completion. This statement was prepared by the ST Depart- 
ment for Congress and is based on reports of February 1, 1916: 


BATTLESHIPS, 


Date ofact Probable date 
authorizing. jof completion. 


20, 1916 


Apr. 
Sept. 15, 1916 
June iy 1918 
Deo. 1,1917 
Nov. 9,1917 
Not esti- 
mated. 
Do. 


TORPEDO-BOAT DESTROYERS, 


r caceueeenst Mar. 4,1913 | Apr. 15,1916 
Delivered. 

No. 58. Jan, 20,1916 
No. 59. Mar. 1,1916 
No. 61. Feb. 7,1915 
No. 62. Mar. 27,1916 
No. 63. Sept. 6, 1916 
No. 6A. Sept. 15,1916 
No. 65. Sept. 11,1916 
No. 66. Oct, 15,1916 
No. 67. Nov. 28,1916 
No. 68. Jan. 1,1917 
No. 69. Oct. 30,1917 
No. 70. Do. 

No. 71. Aug. 20,1917 
No. 72. --| Oct. 30,1917 
No. 73. Sept. 55 1917 
No. 74. Aug. 30, 1917 
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SUBMARINES. 


No estimate. 


No. 14. Maumee Aug. 
be A Apr. 1,1917 


No. 15. Cuyama. 


Feb. 19,1917 
Dec. 1916 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there further concurrent or 
other resolutions? If there be none, morning business is closed, 


SWISS MILITARY LAW. 


Mr. WORKS obtained the floor. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. WORKS. I do. 

Mr. LEE of Marylgnd. I desire to occupy just a moment. 

Mr. WORKS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, last week the Senate 
authorized the printing of a document containing the Swiss 
military laws and reports on the efficiency of the Swiss Army. 
Since then, I have discovered a very beautiful work of art 
illustrating the effect of Swiss neutrality. It represents Switz- 
erland, fully armed, protecting innocence—women and children 
from the ravages and the demons of war. I now ask unanimous 
consent to have this illustration made a one-page addition to 
the document which has heretofore been ordered printed, if it 
ean be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Maryland if he has in his hand the photographic illustra- 
tion to which he refers? 

Mr. LEF of Maryland. Yes; but, of course, it will have to 
be reduced in size, 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that perhaps in the 
reduction in size the print may not be so perfect as the sample 
submitted. If it should not be, I suppose the Senator would 
not cure about having it reproduced? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I have had a consultation in refer- 
ence to that matter, and, if the reproduction is not successful, of 
course we should not care to have it made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Maryland? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

AFFAIRS IN MEXICO. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WORKS. I do. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to inquire as to the parlia- 
mentary situation of the joint resolution introduced yesterday 
by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN]. Does that joint 
resolution come up as a matter of morning business, or must it 
be taken up on a vote? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The present occupant of the chair 
has a number of times decided that such resolutions do not 
come up automatically. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Illinois, if the Senator from California will permit me, if he 
intends to call up his joint resolution to-day? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Iowa that I intend to do so at the first available moment, 
when I can obtain recognition, and I shall do so under a sense 
of responsibility which I myself do not intend officially longer 
to carry in this Chamber. 

Mr. KENYON. I am very glad the Senator from Illinois is 
going to do that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It will require a majority vote of 
the Senate to take up the joint resolution. We shall insist 
upon that when the motion is made. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I have the floor, but I am per- 
fectly willing to yield briefly. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if I may raise the point of order, 
I wish to inquire would not the resolution of the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN], if called up, be morning business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The present occupant of the chair 
has a number of times decided that the rules of the Senate pro- 
vide what shall be the regular order of business during the 
morning hour. In those rules there is no statement that reso- 
lutions coming over from a preceding day shall be laid before 
the Senate by the Chair. At the last session of Congress, and 
twice at this session, the Chair has announced to the Senate 
that, as there is nothing in the rules which requires the Chair 
to lay such resolutions before the Senate, they must be called 
up by the Senator desiring to have them laid before the Senate, 
and the Senator has a right to do so before the conclusion of 
morning business. 


Mr. LODGE. I recognize entirely what the ruling and prac- 
tice of the Chair has been; but my question was whether, if 
the resolution were called up, in accordance with the ruling of 
the Chair, it would not then be morning business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It certainly would be. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Senator from Missouri 
will permit, the Chair desires to answer further the Senator 
from Massachusetts. The Senator from Illinois on yesterday 
did not ask that the resolution go over under the rule. The 
Senator from Illinois, as the Recorp shows, introduced it and 
asked that it lie on the table. 

Mr. LODGE. That is a different thing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is an entirely different question 
than the one submitted by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I have not looked this morning, 
or lately, at the rule that would govern the case, but since the 
question has been raised it occurs to me to ask the Chair, as a 
parliamentary question, what the real difference is between a 
bill and a joint resolution, and why a joint resolution, when 
offered, does not follow the course of a bill when offered? To 
beeome effective a joint resolution must pass both Houses and 
be signed by the President. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, in this case, if the Senator will 
allow me, the Senator from Illinois asked that the resolution 
lie on the table, which is very often done in the case of bills and 
joint resolutions. 

Mr. STONE. The same thing is true as to bills. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; both as to bills and joint resolutions. 
Senators frequently introduce them and ask that they lie on 
the table until they are called up, with the object of the 
Senator addressing himself to the subject of the bill or joint 
resolution. Under the rules, a joint resolution, of course, like 
a bill, must have two readings and go to a ttee. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And it is not before the Senate until 
it is reported out of committee, unless the Senate gives some 
other direction. 

Mr. LODGE. Anything is before the Senate for debate that 
the Senate chooses to debate. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I say, unless the Senate gives it 
that direction. It is not a matter of right to call up a joint 
resolution. 

Mr. LODGE. I have frequently heard in the Senate many 
subjects debated that were not strictly before the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Unquestionably; but I am referring 
to the matter of right. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I will not ask a ruling on the 
parliamentary inquiry, since the matter is not now before the 
Senate. I merely sought to suggest the matter to the Chair and 
to the Senate by the question, having in mind the time when this 
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particular joint resolution might be called up. I hold that it 
can not be called up, for general discussion at least. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from California will 
proceed. 
PREPAREDNESS FOR PEACE. 


Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, this debate on preparedness for 
war has proceeded, so far, upon the theory that the one and 
only means of defense against attack is men with arms in 
their hands, ships of war bristling with death-dealing guns, 
submarines provided with missiles of death and destruction, 
huge military fortifications, and all the machinery and para- 
phernalia devised to kill and maim our fellow men. We seem 
to have forgotten, for the time, that the best means of defense 
against attack upon the individual man or a nation are honesty, 
justice, unselfishness, and love of all mankind; that the sure 
way to preserve our honor is to be honorable; that to maintain 
our rights we must respect the rights of others; that to bring 
about universal peace we must be ourselves peaceable and peace 
loving; that to be respected by other nations we are bound to 
entitle ourselves to 

In a very interesting article in the Round Table, an English 
publication, it is well said: 

The stability of a commonwealth rests upon the honesty, fair play, 
and sense of public responsibility of its own citizens and on nothing 
else. The p ae of its life is the Christian spirit of devotion to 
duty and the active service of the rest of the community. Where that 
very and self-seeking takes its place, the commonwealth itself will also 

This Nation has lost that calm poise that should characterize 
a’ just and righteous nation. We have forgotten the injunction 
be not afraid. We seem not to remember the saying of one of 
the beatitudes, “ Blessed are the peacemakers for they shall be 
called the children of God.“ Through the machinations, the 
insinuations, the misrepresentations of designing men and 
women, the whole Nation is trembling with fear and appre- 
hension. Even the President of the United States has fallen 
under the spell and has been carrying about the country this 
gospel of fear. Civic bodies all over the country, bodies that 
had much better devote themselves to the purposes for which 
they were organized, influenced and incited by selfish interests 
that flourish and grow rich on large standing armies and great 
naval armaments, have made themselves messengers of fear 
and inisrepresentatlion. 

Some of the influences that have been instrumental in bring- 
ing abeut this war scare with its inspired demand for mili- 
tary prepuredness are transparently obvious. They are the mili- 
tary am! naval organizations seeking to increase the power and 
Prestigo of their arm of the Government; the manufacturers of 
war munitions, who are looking for more continued and perma- 
nent profits for themselyes; and politicians, who expect the move- 
ment to continue them in power or if they are out of power to 
restore them again to place. We know where to look for these 
influences. Observing people are able to discount them. 

But, Mr. President, there is a more insidious and dangerous 
influence behind the ones I have mentioned that is not so open. 
not so readily detected, which is more far-reaching and power- 
ful than all the other influences combined. It is the influence 
of plutocracy, wealth, big business that aiready wields such 
immense and such a selfish control over the destinies of 
this country. Plutoerney and militarism are concordant and 
congenial evils. The one leads naturally to the other and 
fosters and sustains it. They are both dangerous enemies to 
free and popular government. Big business sees before it when 
the European war comes to an end complications and business 
and financial war, with prospective loss of supremacy that 
has come to it through the misfortunes of the warring nations. 
The great corporations and financiers of the country and men 
engaged in foreign trade and commerce want a strong Army 
and Navy in their own interests. They are the real powers be- 
hind this preparedness movement. It is their money, I believe, 
that is subsidizing newspapers and magazines and financing the 
campaign of fear that has set the Nation wild with apprehen- 
sion of u danger that exists only in imagination. Plutocracy, 
the combination of enormous wealth in the hands of the few, 
leads to militarism, and militarism, when established, will per- 
petuate and increase the money power that even now threatens 
the perpetuity of our free institutions. 

What this country needs to-day is not protection from for- 
eign nations but defense against the aggressive influences of the 
power of money in the hands of a selfish and grasping few of 
its own citizens. The dangers that threaten us are within and 
not without, and that danger will be enormously increased by 
the establishment of a great military force. 

This is not to say that we should not maintain our Army and 
Navy on a reasonable and efficient peace footing. There is no 
present necessity for any considerable increase of our standing 


Army, if any. What we need first of all is to make the Army 
more efficient and the position of a private soldier more re- 
spectable and respected. This can best. be done by enlisting 
worthy young men and not criminals and derelicts, as is very 
generally done now, paying them decent wages, and treating 
them as respectable American citizens should be treated in every 
walk of life. We do not pay our soldiers enough, and they are 
treated more like serfs or slaves than citizens of a free Republic 
under a Constitution declaring all men to be free and equal. 
Our Army needs to be rejuvenated, regenerated, and placed on 
a respectable footing. 

I am not proposing now to deal with the Mexican situation, 
It is a thing apart from the problems growing out of the war in 
Europe that are confronting us as a Nation. Our relations with 
that unhappy country, and the obligations resting upon this 
Nation, crowing out of them, are so entirely different from those 
flowing from war conditions in Europe that what I might say 
about one of them could have but little bearing on the other. 
That our soldiers now on Mexican soil engaged in the perilous 
endeavor to protect the lives and property of American citizens 
in Mexico and bring to justice the murderers and assassins of 
our people who perished at their hands should be protected and 
reenforced by other soldiers, if need be, we are all agreed. There 
can be no division of sentiment on that subject. With this brief 
statement I pass it by for the moment. 

As to the Navy, we have a very respectable one now in point 
of size. As to its efficiency there is much difference of opinion. 
We have been adding to it year by year and should continue to 
do so. But it seems to me that there is no reason for any 
great and sudden addition to it. That we should make it efl- 
cient and up to date goes without saying. The trouble is that 
we are proposing to put both our Army and Navy on a war foot- 
ing, without apparent reason, and thereby add to the possibility 
or probability of war. 

On another oceasion I proposed the establishment of an 
industrial or constructive army to be engaged in work in the 
Forestry Service, reclamation, irrigation, building storage reser- 
voirs to protect against storms and overflows, roads, and other 
service in the public interest, with military training for a part 
of the year, which would fit them for Army duty in case such 
service should become necessary. This would provide an ade- 
quate and dependable defense in case of war, add to the ma- 
terial welfare of the Nation, and provide a reserve force with- 
out the creution of a large standing army, which is so inimicable 
to our free institutions and the very nature and purpose of a 
free Republic. 

Mr. President, have we just cause to fear war, and if so, why? 
Have we so conducted ourselves that our own course may well 
make us afraid? May the saying “ The guilty flee when no man 
pursueth ” be justly applied to us? Have we been inviting war 
and inciting our people to prepare for it, or have we in good 
faith, as a powerful civilized’ Nation, been doing those things 
which lead to and heip to preserve peace with all nations: Is 
this not a time when we should search ourselves and look into 
the conscience of the Nation and see whether we are free from 
blame, whether this state of panic and hysteria in which we 
find our people has resulted, in whole or in part, from things 
done by us as a Nation or as citizens of the country that should 
not have been done? Some say the whole world hates us. Why, 
if it be so, are we the objects of this universal hatred of man- 
kind? It is an appalling thing that this. Nation should have 
become the victim of the twin evils, hate and fear, and the 
responsibility of finding the cause for it and removing that cause, 
if it is possible to do so, rests as a solemn duty upon this coun- 
try. Are we going to do so by preparing for war by the means 
now proposed? Are the nations of the world going to think 
more of us when we have established militarism in this Re- 
public, or are we endeavoring to put them in fear without 
increasing their respect for us? 

This is a time when the American people may well pause to 
consider the wise and patriotic advice of George Washington in 
his Farewell Address as to our relations with other nations and 
take heed of that advice. He says: 


the course of time and things, the fruits of such a pian would rie 
re a temporary advantages which might be lost by a steady — 
herence to it? Can it be that Providence has not connected the perma- 
nent felicity of a Nation with its virtue? ent, at least, is 
recommended by every sentiment which ennobles human nature. Alas! 
is it rendered impossible by its vices? 

In the execution of such <n ae is more essential than that 
peria: S a particular nations and 
sionate attachments for others should be excluded; and that in place 
of them, just and amicable feelings toward all should be cultivated, 
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The nation which indulges toward another an habitual hatred or an 
habitual fondness is in some degree a slave. It is a slave to its ani- 
mosity or to its affection, either of which is sufficient to lead it astray 
from its duty and its interest. rage paige in one nation against an- 
other disposes each more readily to offer insult and injury, to lay hold 
of slight causes of umbrage, and to be haughty and intractable when 
accidental or trifling occasions of dispute occur. Hence frequent col- 
lisions, obstinate, envenomed, and bloody contests. The nation, 
prompted by ill will and resentment, sometimes impels to war the gov- 
ernment, contrary to the best calculations of policy. The government 
sometimes participates in the national 8 and adopts through 
passion what reason would reject; at other times it makes the animosity 
of the nation subservient to projects of hostility, instigated by pride, 
ambition, and other sinister and pernicious motives. The pac often, 
sometimes perhaps the liberty of nations, has been the victim. 

So, likewise, a passionate attachment of one nation for another pro- 
duces a variety of evils, Sympathy for the favorite nation, facilitating 
the illusion of an imaginary common interest in cases where no com- 
mon interest exists and infusing into one the enmities of the other, 
betrays the former into a participation in the quarrels and wars of the 
latter without sa —.— inducement or justification. It leads also to 
concessions to the favorite nation of privile; denied to others, which 
is apt doubly to injure the nation makin e concessions by unneces- 
sarily parting with what ought to have retained and by exciting 
jealousy, ill will, and a disposition to retaliate in the parties from 
whom equal privileges are withheld; and it gives to ambitious, cor- 
rupted, or deluded citizens (who devote themselves to the favorite na- 
tion) facility to betray or sacrifice the interests of their own country, 
without odium, sometimes even with popularity, gild: with the ap- 

arances of a virtuous sense of obligation a commendable deference 
or public good the base or fool- 


or public opinion or a laudable zeal 
ish compliances of ambition, corruption, or infatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable ways such attach- 
ments are particularly alarming to the truly enlightened and inde- 
pendent patriot. How many A riea do they afford to tamper 
with domestic factions, to practice the arts of uction, to mislead 
public opinion, to influence or awe the public councils! Such an at- 
tachment of a small or weak toward a great and powerful nation dooms 
the former to be the satellite of the latter. * * Excessive parti- 
ality for one foreign nation and excessive dislike of another cause those 
whom they actuate to see dan enly on one side, and serve to veil 
and even second the arts of influence on the other. Real patriots who 
may resist the intrigues of the favorite are liable to become suspected 
and odious, while its tools and dupes usurp the applause and confidence 
of the people to surrender their interests. 

Mr. President, this Farewell Address is a most wonderful 
document. The farseeing vision of this great patriot and 
statesman seems to haye seen in advance the complications and 
dangers that were destined to confront us as a Nation; and his 
understanding and appreciation of them led him to warn, 
caution, and advise his countrymen not only of the dangers the 
Nation might be called upon to meet, but the means by which 
they might be minimized or prevented. Delivered on the occa- 
sion of his surrender of the control of affairs of his country, for 
which he had sacrificed so much, into the hands of others, his 
solicitude for his country's future is expressed with the solem- 
nity and fervor the occasion must have inspired in his own 
mind. Looking back to that time, over more than a century of 
our country’s history, his words seem like a prophecy and an in- 
spiration. The dangers that seem to be threatening the Na- 
tion now appear to have been anticipated by its then Chief 
Magistrate and guarded against by his wisdom and foresight. 

In solemn language, that seems almost pathetic, he expressed 
his own fears that his admonitions and advice would not “ make 
the strong and lasting impression” he desired. He says: 

In 24 to you, my countrymen, these counsels of an old and 
affectionate friend, I dare not hope they will make the strong and last- 
ing impression I could wish; that they will control the usual current 
of the passions, or prevent our Nation from running the course which 
has hitherto marked the destiny of nations; but if miy even flatter 
myself that they may be productive of some partial benefit, some occa- 
sional good ; that they may now and then recur to moderate the fury of 
party spirit, to warn against the mischiefs of foreign intrigue, to 
pan against the impostures of pretence patriotism, this hope will 

a full recompense for the solicitude for your welfare by which they 
have been dictated. 

Mr. President, did his words make the strong and lasting 
impression on his countrymen that he so earnestly desired? 
Are we giving proper heed to his caution and advice in this time 
of war and conflict? Are we as citizens or as a Nation avoid- 
ing all antipathies against one nation and undue affection and 
sympathy for another respecting the conflict now raging in 
Europe? Are we really maintaining our neutrality as a Nation, 
or as individuals—as Washington so earnestly advised—or are 
we taking sides? If we are not heeding his advice, but are 
arraying ourselves on one side or the other of the struggle, 
what have we the right to expect but war? 

We are told that the Christian people of the country are pray- 
ing for an end to the war raging in Europe and the restoration 
of peace among nations. No one doubts the sincerity of these 
petitions for divine favor, but one would like to know their 
nature and purpose. Are they praying that right shall prevail 
and the war be concluded in such way as to benefit mankind and 
establish right and justice without regard to person or nation, 
or are they praying for the success of the allies on the one hand 
or the central powers on the other? Are they praying for a 
righteous peace that will redound to the good of mankind and 
tend to permanent peace among men? The prayer that one 
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nation shall succeed against another will rise no higher than the 
head of the suppliant. God is not the arbitrator of armed con- 
flicts between nations. His laws are laws of justice and right- 
eousness and are unalterable. 

The man or the nation that offends against these laws must 
some time and in some way suffer the penalty of the wrong 
done. In the divine purpose it is not a question of the success 
or defeat of one or the other of the contending nations. In this 
case, as in all others, it is a conflict between right and wrong 
that must be judged and determined by the immutable and eter- 
nal law of righteousness and justice. So it is with our own part 
in the conflict that is going on. This is a world question of right 
and wrong. Our sympathies must be with the right as against 
the wrong, and not with one nation or another. Therefore we 
should pray for knowledge and understanding as to what the 
right is, and when we know and understand our duty as indi- 
vidual citizens and as a nation our course is clear, and we should 
follow it uninfluenced by fear, favor, or affection. We can 
afford to be hated of men for righteousness sake. We can not 
afford to be hated justly because of our own wrongdoing. 

War is itself an evil, but sometimes nations are called upon 
to choose between two evils, of which one is war. Prayers for 
peace may be mistaken prayers, and for that reason unavailing. 
While we may justly and reasonably hope that the time will come 
when wars must and will cease, we must admit that in the 
present state of human consciousness a righteous war, a war for 
principle, for justice, for liberty, and independence is nearer 
righteous than a dishonorable surrender of the rights of men and 
of nations and a pusillanimous peace. Reforms have often been 
attended with war, bloodshed, and persecution. Nations have 
been born and liberty and independence established by war. 
Our own Nation gained its freedom and independence by force 
of arms and untold bloodshed, suffering, and deprivation in 
military camp and on battle field and established the free and 
beneficent Republic under which we now live. Slavery was 
abolished in this country and over 4,000,000 human beings 
made free and our people reunited under one fing and one Re- 
public by a long and bitter war. 

It is not war that conquers evil or oppression but the truth 
or principle behind it. No war is necessary or justifiable unless 
it be for the establishment of some great fundamental principle 
of right or justice or humanity. The War of the Revolution 
was inspired by the love of liberty and independence. It re- 
sulted in the establishment of a free Republic on this continent 
that has endured for more than a century, and which, unless 
it is recreant to its trust and its free institutions, will continue 
to endure. Ostensibly the Civil War was fought by the South to 
maintain and preserve the rights of the States to free and in- 
dependent action without the consent of other States or the Na- 
tional Government, in which they believed, and by the people 
of the North to maintain the Union of the States and the sub- 
jection of the individual States in certain respects to the Gov- 
ernment in which they believed with equal sincerity. But, sir, 
above all this was the shadow of human slavery. In the provi- 
dence of God this baleful shadow was dispelled by the sacri- 
fices of the war, human slavery abolished, and the people re- 
united under a Republic free not only in name but in fact. It 
may be admitted that these same ends could have been accom- 
plished in a better way and bloodshed and the many sufferings 
and sacrifices of war avoided. But no better way was seen and 
appreciated at the time, and these wars are justified in the 
minds of men by their beneficent and lasting results. 

There is a class of very earnest Christian people in this 
country who denounce war as un-Christian and never justifiable. 
I quote extracts from a printed message of the Society of 
Friends entitled The Spiritual Danger to the United States 
from War in Burope”: 


4 MESSAGE FROM THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


To our fellow citizens: 


On behalf of the Society of Friends (Quakers) we call your attention 
to the dangers that threaten the moral and spiritual interests of the 
United States, growing out of the war in Europe. We ask your prayer- 
ful consideration of these and urge all patriotic Christian 
men and women to cooperate in averting them. 

The material losses we ourselves suffer; the daily record of wholesale 
starvation, outrage, wounds, and death; our na sympathy with 
one or the other of the warring powers—one or all of these may blind 
us to the un-Ch n character of the struggle, or involve us in the 
rising tide of hatred that —— Europe and may engulf the world, 
unless Christian love and st hold it in check. e must not let the 
smoke of battle ol our spiritual vision, nor allow our material 
needs and the commercial 9 growing out of the war to blind 
us to the wrong of violence nor dull our sense of righteousness and 
justice. We must not allow our inability to relieve the suffering or 
end this strife in Burope to harden our hearts nor to stand as an excuse 
for indifference on inaction. 

The conflict in Europe must not be allowed to lessen our faith in 

iritual forces, nor in the finer qualities of human nature. The 

under of the great guns may all too easily drown the still, small voice, 
and the menace of great battalions may make us forget the strength 
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of faith, love, and ce. We are tempted to leave the path of open 
dealing, good will, eral good faith, and arbitration and “trust in 
chariots because they are many, and in horsemen because they are 
strong.” 

These dangers to the spirit ot our people may bring a hurt to our 
— deeper than any material injury we are likely to suffer from the 

uropean war. 

One. of the most serious of these dangers is the widespread de- 
mand for an increase in our military and naval forces far beyond what 
may seem necessary for police service. Under cover of the plea for 
1 * nee gr) awe a to 2 apon: zaa 2 3 — 

urope to fear an strust, to rivalry armam - 
tolerable burden of an armed peace, and finally to its fear-stricken 
plunge into the horrors of the present war. $ 

> * * * LJ a 


If we forsake the path of good will and arbitration and put our trust 
in “adequate armaments,” we shall have continually to increase our 
forces to be 5 superior to the adequate forces ralsed by 
other powers to protect themselves from us. If we outstrip them, then 
in fear they will form ententes and alliances t us, and we shall re- 
quire armaments equal to any such combination of powers before we are 
“adequately ” armed. 3 2 

s * . „ . 


The alternative to conscription is persistent and systematic agitation 
to excite a chronic fever of false patriotism and to stimulate fears and 
rumors of war. Rifle practice and military drill will be urged on our 
schools to revive in our boys the dying love of the 3 and circum- 
stance of war and to make them s in the art of human slaughter. 
History will be distorted to create confidence in armed power and to 
make our youth og, that “‘they that take the sword shall 1 
with the sword.“ e military ambition of Army and Navy ofiicials, 
the greed of armament makers and dealers in 1 and the 
adroit appeals of ambitious dem es will agitate forever greater 
defenses. Newspapers will be subsid , speakers enlisted, war scares 
man . Under such influences confidence in treaties will be 
relaxed, arbitration sneered at as childish and . and Sue 
macy will oe to rely on dreadnaughts instead of on reason, justice, 


and good will. 

An increase of enlisted men and armaments by such means would 
infect our national spirit with a moral sickness, retard the prozess of 
Conan and replace the mind of Christian America th t of 

an Rome. 
50 he Society of Friends has always believed that carnal warfare is 
un-Christian. We have tested the principles of Christian love and 
peace during more than two and a half centuries. In 8 in 
Postings 5 A the Indians, in the early government of Pennsylvania, 
s foun 


Frien the spirit and teachings of Christ adequate to the de- 
menas 9 ractical life, eyen as the early were able to over- 
come the 


oman Empire 7 righteousness, love, and faith. 

8 such tests as these we have come to a firmer faith in the 
practicability of Christer teaching in all phases of life, 

deadly form of unbelief for us to call Him Lord and yet regard His 
teachings as impracticable, to say that we believe in God as the Father 
Almighty and still doubt that righteousness and love are the surest 
defenses of a people. We a to you to help 5 away from our 
hearts the race hatred and the national greed and lusts from which 
: GUL matiouel MTS FEON EOS aM oF NINIAN 
and to seek that fruit of righteousness and faith in God, which 13 
brotherhood and peace. ` 

These are lofty and inspiring Christian sentiments, breathing 
the very spirit of peace. They should appeal strongly to the 
people of an enlightened and Christian Nation, I can not go 
so far as to say that war is never justifiable, as this message 
seems to maintain. Under the present state of human con- 
sciousness our Nation may be driven to war, as the only prac- 
tical and present means of protection. But the sentiments so 
worthily expressed in this m are correct in principle, 
They will some time be established, and when they are, nations 
will gv to war no more, Until then war should be the last 
means of settling disputes, and our aim should be to so educate 
and elevate human consciousness that nothing can lead or 
provoke men or nations to war. 

Mr. President, what of the war now raging in Europe? What 
principle of right, justice, or humanity can be appealed to as a 
justification of the fearful sacrifice of lives and destruction of 
property that are devastating the greater part of Europe? 
What is the cause or the causes of this great and widespread 
conflict of arms. Some say it is militarism and the desire of 
Germany to destroy democracy and become the ruler of the 
world. Others maintain that it is a religious war, instigated 
for the advancement and domination of one of the churches of 
the world; still others that it is a contest for the commercial 
, supremacy of the world and the domination of the sea. But 
can any one say that any or all of these contributed to bring 
on the war? If so, the alignment of the great nations engaged 
in the conflict is singular. It is a war of kings against kings, 
empire against empire. All kinds of religions are represented 
on both sides. The German Empire, an absolute monarchy, is 
arrayed against Russia, a despotism, and their national religions 
are different. While Germany is justly charged with militarism, 
England dominates and rules the ocean with the most power- 
ful navy in the world. France, a Republic, is fighting along- 
side of Russia, a most despotic monarchy. 

I pass by for the present moment the question whether Great 
Britain was forced into the war in defense of democracy or 
whether she was ready and willing to enter the conflict for other 
and less worthy reasons, It is enough to say that she is now 
in the grip of militarism, and the spirit of war reigns supreme, 


On this subject Jane Addams, one of the great women of this 
country, and who is an earnest and sincere advocate of peace, 
has this to say in the little book Women at The Hague: 


We are told in England that this war, in essence, is a conflict be- 
tween militarism and democracy, but the situation is obviously not so 
verre Sd as that. War itself destroys democracy wherever it thrives and 
tends to entrench militarism.. If the object of the war is to down mill- 
tarism, it must be clear that the very prolongation of the war en- 
trenches the military ideal not only in Russia and Germany but in 
the more democratic nations as well. 
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is seriously trying to 
this war or how far civil forces are merely becoming 
methods of negotiation discredited. 

The matter of most serious concern for us is that this same 
spirit of militarism is being aroused, fostered, and maintained in 
our own country. Many good people are crying out for pre- 
paredness for national defense with the best of intentions. 
Many believe war is imminent and needs to be prepared for. 
Many are being frightened into this unfortunate belief by de- 
signing and interested influences, chief of which are the news- 
papers of the country owned and controlled by men who will be 
most benefited by a large Army and Navy and other proposed 
preparations for war. Of the influences of the public press, Miss 
Addams, in the same book to which I have already referred, 
very well says: : 

At moments I found myself filled with a conviction that the next 
revolution against tyranny would haye to be a revolution against the 
unscrupulous power of the press. 

There has never been a time in the history of this Republic 
when the unscrupulous power of the press has been wielded with 
greater violence or more insidious and disastrous effects. It is 
poisoning the minds of our people, Inspiring them with fear, 
engendering and arousing in them a spirit of war and suspicion 
of the motives and purposes of the peoples of other and friendly 
nations, and bringing about a demoralization of thought and 
sentiment that, if not checked by better counsels and more 
patriotic guidance, will put this Nation on the road to mili- 
tarism with all its dreadful consequences. The fearful ordeal 
through which the nations of Europe are passing should make 
us pause and consider the future of our own country before 
taking a step that leads to a like fate. 

Mr. President, what are all these great nations, ruled by 
different ideas, haying different forms of government, and rep- 
resenting all kinds of religions, really fighting about? Is it a 
struggle between democracy and militarism, absolutism and 
monarchy? If so, why this peculiar alignment of the contend- 
ing forces? Is it love of liberty or love of any other great 
principle that has moved these nations or any of them to go to 
war with each other? Who can tell? Who can put his finger 
on the real cause of the fearful conflict now raging and in 
which we are so vitally interested? If it is a question of right 
on the one side and wrong on the other, if it is a conflict between 
good and evil, this Nation needs to pray, not for the success of 
one nation and the defeat of the other but that right may prevail 
and good overcome evil, whoever may suffer. 

Mr. President, let us consider for a moment our own connec- 
tion with the war and the duties and obligations that rest upon 
us as a civilized and peace-loving Nation. The President has 
very properly appealed to the people of the country to be neu- 
tral. That means that, as a Nation, we shall have no part in 
the war. Our duty then is not to any of the contending nations, 
It is confined to the protection of the lives, the rights, and 
the property of our own people by whatever nation they may be 
put in jeopardy. It follows necessarily that if we are neutral 
that must be done impartially the same as it relates to each and 
all of the nations. As we have declared our neutrality there 
is no principle for us to defend except such as affects directly 
the rights of our own people without regard to the question as 
to which of the contending nations are right and which wrong. 
As neutrals, however much we may sympathize with one na- 
tion as against the other, the right or wrong of the conflict as 
between the two is not for us to judge. 

Then, sir, if that be so, why are we proposing to prepare for 
war? Have the rights of the people of this country been so far 
violated by any of the belligerent nations as to justify us in 
going to war with them? Does any Senator believe that the 
people of the United States want to go to war because of any 
wrongs that have been committed against our citizens by any 
of the nations at war? Is there a Member of this body that 
would favor a declaration of war against any nation because 
of anything that has happened so far? I say no, there is not 
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one. Then, what are we afraid of? Why should we. prepare 
for war? We have no intention, expectation, or desire to go to 
war with any other nation. If not, why should we expect or 
fear a war of aggression against us by any other nation? What 
have we done to incite or provoke any other nation to make war 
upon us? If we have ourselves given no cause or excuse for 
war against us and nothing has been done by any other nation 
for which we would think of going to war, why should this Con- 
gress burden the people with a large standing Army or a great 
Navy. Such a step would of itself be an invitation to war. We 
would say in effect come along with your armies and your 
navies; we are ready; we defy you to come. 

If we could make any such preparations as are necessary for 
defense only and not for aggressive warfare, such as submarines 
and coast defenses, and make the world believe and understand 
that the sole object of our preparation is not for war but to 
preserve peace, this objection would be removed at least in part. 
But this is not what we propose to do and it may not be 
possible. 

Mr. President, we have been wronged by more than one of 
the belligerent nations. Some of our citizens have lost their 
lives as the result of war and through the violence of one of the 
belligerent nations, and our people have been denied the free- 
dom of the seas, and their trade with neutral nations unjustly 
and illegally interfered with by other belligerent nations. Does 
any one here believe that for these reasons this Nation should 
be plunged into war? 

Let us stop to look into the circumstances under which these 
wrongs were committed and see whether they would justify a 
declaration of war in either case, 

The Lusitania case, involving as it did the death of a number 
of American citizens, may be taken as the worst and most 
flagrant violation of the rights of a neutral nation. I hope no 
one outside of the country that committed the offense would at- 
tempt to justify or even excuse this grave crime against innocent 
men, women, and children. But, sir, there were extenuating 
and mitigating circumstances growing out of the acts of our 
own people that must in justice prevent us from resorting to 
extreme measures against the offending nation. The Lusitania 
was owned and operated by the subjects of one of the belligerent 
nations. She was loaded with munitions of war to be used in 
destroying the lives of the people of the nation by which the 
ship was destroyed and our people drowned. This destruction, 
brutal as it was, when we consider the loss of innocent lives it 
entailed was an act of war. It was done to protect their people 
from death by destroying the means of slaughter that we were 
sending to her enemies. I know it is said that international law 
permitted us to supply war materials to a belligerent nation. 
But the same law, the goods being contraband and carried by 
an enemy ship, permitted their interception and destruction. 

If the ship had not carried American citizens as passengers, 
whose lives were sacrificed at the same time and by the same 
net, the right to destroy the ship and the war materials fur- 
nished by our people would not have been questioned. So, Mr. 
President, while we may justly condemn Germany for the de- 
struction of the lives of our citizens, we can not in justice over- 
look the fact that other of our citizens, with the knowledge and 
acquiescence of our Government, invited and provoked the act 
by loading the ship with war materials destined for an enemy 
country to be used in the destruction of the lives of the subjects 
of the offending nation. 

That we may better understand what the feeling in Germany 
is an! how natural it is that such feelings should exist, let me 
quote a few words from a letter written from Germany by a 
native of this country then in that country: 

If you had seen what I saw yesterday you would understand my 
great, heart-rending bitterness. I saw a batch of 30 or 40 young, 
good-looking, strong soldiers, each one led by the arm by a civilian—a 
man or a woman—like small, helpless children. Every one of these poor 
boys was totally blind. An elderly woman of the ple by. 
She broke out sobbing at the sight and said, “I could scream when I 
see such things, the r soldiers!” They seemed quite cheerful, but 
were very silent. Only some of them had the iron cross. Poor fellows! 
lt is quite common to see men without an arm or a leg. Do you think 
they admire America, which has sent most of the ammunition which 
causes this misery? it would make your face burn with shame to hear 
what I must listen to every day. 

Mr. President, we may well feel ashamed of our country 
when some of our own citizens, as a means of making money, 
are supplying the means that are bringing about such lament- 
able results. The mere reminder that we have for mercenary 
reasons made our country a party to the maiming of the young 
men of a friendly nation should make us pause. To make our 
part in it still worse, passengers were allowed to take passage 
on the Lusitania knowing that she was loaded with war mate- 
rials. Not only that, but the passengers were notified not to 
travel on the ship and knew that she would be in peril and was 
marked for destruction, 
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I submit, Mr. President, that under these circumstances while 
we may still complain that Germany went to the extreme of 
taking the lives of our citizens and demand indemnity for this 
loss of life, we could find no just ground, resulting from the 
wrongful act, for going to war on that account. Our own hands 
are not clean. We provoked the act. We must in shame and 
humiliation confess that but for the greed of our people to 
make profit out of the misfortunes of the warring nations, citi- 
zens of our country would not have lost their lives. 

Now, sir, while I am on the subject let me say a few words on 
the general subject of the exportation of arms and munitions 
of war to the belligerent nations. There can be no question 
that we are, by supplying the munitions of war, aiding to pro- 
long the conflict. Let us admit for the purposes of the argument 
that the trade in such munitions is not forbidden by interna- 
tional law. It must be admitted, on the other hand, that inter- 
national law does not require it, and that to withhold such aid 
would not violate the law. In other words, the law permits 
us to sell the belligerent nations such munitions but imposes 
upon us no obligation to do so, 

Then let me ask, are we morally justifiable in thus supplying 
the means of carrying on this cruel and devastating war under 
the circumstances as they exist? Some say yes, because we 
are furnishing them to the allies and the allies are fighting for 
a principle and are in the right. Others do not think so. But 
let us concede that point, and then what? If we are furnish- 
ing this aid to one belligerent as against the other because we 
believe that nation is right and the other wrong, we haye made 
our Nation a belligerent and subject to be treated as such. We 
would no longer be neutral. We would have made it our war. 

But, Mr. President, our citizens who are furnishing war ma- 
terials are not doing it for any such reason or with any such 
purpose. With them it is a cold-blooded neutral—I had almost 
said inhuman—question of making money, They supply ma- 
terials to England and Russia alike, maybe to Turkey. They 
would if they could. They would furnish them to Germany and 
Austria-Hungary with very great pleasure if they could do it 
with profit to themselves. It is not a matter of principle with 
them, but a question of money. And I want to say and em- 
phasize the fact that this trade in munitions of war has brought 
about most, if not all, of the complications between us and the 
belligerent nations on both sides and has engendered most of 
the hatred of the belligerent nations under which we are suffer- 
ing. But for that the Lusitania would not have been torpedoed, 
the lives of our citizens lost, and our friendly relations with 
Germany put in jeopardy. Germany hates and distrusts us 
because we are furnishing her enemy the means of slaying her 
soldiers and prolonging the war. Great Britain justifies herself 
for interfering with our ocean travel by insisting that we are 
making so much out of the exportation of arms and munitions 
of war that we are not injured by the cutting off of a part of 
our other trade. England hates us because we are trading on 
her misfortunes while pretending to be her friend. She knows 
that we are not furnishing her war materials out of sympathy 
or love for her or for any other laudable reason, but are making 
all the money out of her we can while the war lasts. Does any- 
one wonder that we are hated and despised by both sides of the 
war? The motives of the men who are growing rich out of this 
trade in arms are not held in very high esteem at home. There 
is another unfortunate side to it. We are doing a great deal 
of boasting and self-congratulation at our prosperity, particu- 
larly our great export trade. Everybody knows that our ex- 
traordinary export trade is the result of the exportation of 
arms, munitions, and war supplies. But for this the exportations 
would not be extraordinary. In other words, we are prospering 
and growing fat on the misfortune of other friendly nations, It 
is not a thing to boast about. It is not just ground for con- 
gratulation. It is something that should humiliate and force 
us to silence. 

So long as we carry on this nefarious trade we can not, with 
moral force or justification, make England’s encroachments on 
our ocean trade a cause for war. Morally speaking, we have 
closed the door against any very serious complaint of any of the 
belligerent nations for searching our ships and interfering with 
our trade, whatever our legal rights may be. However much 
Great Britain may profit by our sale to her of arms and muni- 
tions of war she has every reason to treat us with contempt for 
the part we are taking in the war solely for profit. 

Mr. President, what we need to prepare for is not war, but 
peace. The world is just what the world thinks and what the 
world thinks it will do, sooner or later, be it good or bad, unless 
the thought is changed. As a nation thinketh so is it. For many 
years before the war broke out into physical conflict the great 
nations of Europe had been mentally at war. It was only n ques- 
tion of time, if they continued the war in mind, that physical 
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war would come. Thoughts of jealousy, hate, malice, revenge, 
and selfishness had been instilled into the minds of the people 
of the nations of Europe against each other. The war that is 
now raging is only a manifestation of the mental condition that 
prevailed and preceded it. The seeds of discord, hate, and war 
had been sown in the minds of the people, and this fearful war is 
the fruitage of that wrong thinking and teaching. No crime was 
eyer committed that was not first conceived and thought of in 
the mind of the perpetrator. Crime is only the manifestation 
and result of evil, criminal thinking, All evil is a mental process 
that may do its work only by thinking, but which may and often 
does manifest itself in physical action. Some were led to believe 
that the war in Europe was caused by the assassination. of a 
member of the royal family of Austria. Few believe now that 
this was either the immediate or even the remote cause of the 
conflict. The war in Europe came because the minds of the 
people had been gradually but surely prepared for war. The 
assassination, at most, was only an excuse for the precipitation 
of a war that was already in the minds of the nations and ready 
to brenk out at any moment. 

Now, sir, what is our duty to the people of our own country? 
Is it to prepare for war or for peace? So long as we are think- 
ing right about war and peace and living up to our thinking this 
Nation is in no danger of war. But are we? The minds of our 
people are being filled with thoughts of war, thus crowding out 
the wholesome thoughts of peace. They are put in daily fear of 
war. They are being taught to anticipate and expect it. Asa 
consequence they are led to think the country must prepare to 
meet by force of arms the evil they are made to expect. The 
efforts to instill into the minds of our people the fear and antici- 
pation of war, to make it in their minds a reality, to excite 
them to the belief that the Nation must prepare for war is a 
crime against a whole Nation, against all mankind. The news- 
papers are filled with predictions of war under scare headlines, 
civic bodies vie with each other in the effort to frighten the 
people into the belief that preparation for war is necessary and 
to force Congress, through fear and the coercive effect of a 
manufactured public opinion, to provide armies, ships, and forti- 
fications to resist a purely imaginary military or naval force. 
The whole thing is supremely absurd. It is not the worst that 
such legislation and preparation will add millions of taxes to 
the present tax burdens of the people. It is the danger of a 
great standing army and huge navy. That is bad enough, but 
the effect such a course will have upon the minds of the people 
of the country is infinitely worse. It will teach them mili- 
tarism. It will instill into their minds the false belief that the 
safety of a nation can only be made sure by preparation for 
war. It will teach them to put their trust in armies and navies 
instea:l of the God of righteousness and peace. It will teach 
them the false lesson that military force is a safer security of 
a nation than right thinking and right doing. It will turn our 
peaceful Republic, governed by the civil authorities. through 
peaceful means, to the rule of a military oligarchy that rules 
only by force. It will pervert and sooner or later overthrow 
our free republican institutions. The man who seeks to put this 
Nation in the way that leads to military rule will help to bring 
the very existence of his country into deadly peril. 

Mr. President, civilization is no proof against the inhuman 
war spirit. We must go deeper than that if we are going to put 
an end to war. Nations are only aggregations of men. They can 
not rise above the citizenship of which they are composed. 
Therefore all efforts toward the establishment of peace amongst 
nations must reach the individual citizen. A nation made up 
of inen and women who will war with their neighbors, war in 
their churches, in politics, in the various peaceful walks of life, 
and within themselyes is a nation that will go to war with 
anotlier nation. Good and evil are constantly at war between 
man uud man within the consciousness of the individual as well 
as between nations, and until good overcomes evil in the minds 
of the people who constitute separate nations we can not ex- 
pect universal peace. The greatest of the evils that result in 
quarrels among men and war between nations is selfishness. 
Men ure selfish. Nations composed of men are likewise selfish. 
The feurful war now raging in Europe is the result of human 
selfishness. One nation may be fighting for access to the sea for 
its commerce, another for commercial supremacy on the ocean, 
another for an increase of territory, another to recover territory 
lost by previous wars, and still another for hate or revenge. 
All of these are selfish reasons. In addition to and in support 
of those mentioned, the cry of patriotism and love of country is 
raised, one of the most selfish appeals of all. We invoke national 
patriotism as against other nations, as against the whole world, 
We forget that we owe an unselfish duty to all humanity, an 
international patriotism, world-wide in its scope and unlimited 
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in its generous love of all mankind. The selfish consideration 
of national rights and national gain and advantage engenders 
war between nations just as like considerations by individual 
men and women engender strife, bloodshed, litigation, and con- 
troyersies of all kinds among men. To meet this sense of lim- 
ited patriotism an international court should be established to 
settle disputes between nations, with full and ample jurisdiction 
to deal with all disputes, extending even to questions of national 
10nor. 

We must realize that the way to peace among nations is to 
eliminate selfishness from the consciousness of the men and 
women who constitute nations. Until we do we shall have strife 
among men and among nations. Therefore peace plans and the 
advocacy of peace are good as a means of educating men to 
avoid war and foster peace, but when we teach them to lore 
God and their fellow men, peace will be assured. Jesus of 
Nazareth, the Man-of Peace, said: “ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all 
thy mind. This is the first and great commandment. And the 
second is like unto it. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” Uniform obedience to these divine commandments would 
establish universal and eternal peace among men and nations. 
But we do not obey them. We serve other gods before Him. 
One of these gods, and to our minds, the most powerful of all, 
is money. In one of the great peace meetings called to form a 
peace league and composed of many of the most distinguished 
men and women of this country, it was proposed to include in 
its declaration of principles a provision against the exportation 
of war materials to belligerent nations. It was yoted down. 
What a spectacle! This was serving mammon, not God. But 
they did insert a provisien that a nation refusing to obey such 
peace regulations as might be provided for to prevent war 
should be forced to do so. So this great peace organization, at 


-its very birth, indorsed the right and the practice of a neutral 


nation to aid and assist in carrying on a war between other 
nations, and declared in favor of making nations peaceful by 
force. You can not make men honest or unselfish by law. You 
can not make men or nations peaceful by force. Economic 
pressure or coercion, as by withdrawal of trade, for example, 
might justly be applied as against a nation that insists upon 
going to war, and might be justifiable and effective, but actual 
force would be inconsistent with the very object sought to be 
attained. 

The establishment of universal peace amongst men and na- 
tions is a consummation devoutly to be hoped; but we should 
net delude ourselves with the belief or hope that this can be 
accomplished by peace plans or regulations. The people of all 
nations must be brought to love God with all their hearts, with 
all their souls, with all their minds, and their neighbors as 
themselves. They must be taught to serve the one and true 
God only, to love peace and hate war, and to be patriotic, not 
to their own nation only but to the people of all the nations of 
the world. Especially is this true of the rulers and leaders of 
all nations. It is they and not the masses of the people who 
make war. -The brotherhood of men of all nations and of all 
tongues must be established and maintained in the minds and 
consciences of men. Thus will universal peace be established. 
It can not be established in any other way. 

Mr. President, by enlarging our military and naval estab- 
lishment we are not preparing this Nation for peace, but for 
war. We are adding fuel to the conflagration that is spreading 
over Europe. We are preparing the minds of our people to 
catch the flame and burn like tinder. We are teaching our 
people to think war and to depend upon it as an instrument of 
good instead of a devastating, consuming evil. If the Congress 
of the United States enters upon this unfortunate course, it 
will take upon itself a fearful responsibility. There may be 
times. as I have said, when war may be justified as a choice 
of two evils. It is possible but not probable that this Na- 
tion may some time be called upon to defend itself by force 
of arms. The call of humanity may some time compel us to 
resort to force of arms to vindicate the rights of the oppressed 
and civilization, morality, law, and order on this continent. 
We may be impelled to such action by a high sense of duty; 
but if we do, the means will be provided. When a nation re- 
sorts to force, to such an end and with such a motive, previous 
military preparation will not be needed. It will not take the 
form of militarism; it will not excite a lust for war. The duty 
will be too solemn, the obligation too sacred to engender the 
thought of evil. If this shall not be true, the duty will not 
exist, and this country had better hold its hand until the duty 
is imperative. 

Mr. President, no more unfortunate, no more dangerous time 
for even considering or thinking of preparation for war than this 
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could have been chosen. A great portion of the civilized world 
is ablaze with war. The minds of men engaged in the conflict 
are aflame with passion, malice, and deadly hatred. Lives are 
being brutally sacrificed in the deadly conflict. Even our own 
peaceful country, far from the seat of war and with an ocean 
flowing between, is full of excitement and apprehension. Many 
of our naturalized citizens, good and loyal citizens, are taking 
the side of their native country, and who would not, where the 
conflict is between foreign nations of which their fatherland is 
one. Our supply of arms and munitions to the enemies of the 
country of their nativity, with which to kill and maim their 
fathers, brothers, and countrymen, has made them sensitive and 
resentful. And who can find it in his heart to condemn them 
when the country of their adoption is not assailed and the exer- 
cise of their allegiance called for. They feel, and not without 
reason, that under the circumstances their adopted country is 
not being neutral but is discriminating against the “old coun- 
try.” On the other hand, the native-born citizens of the belliger- 
ent nations that are being supplied with war materials feel and 
protest that to cut off the supply of war materials now would 
be an act of unneutrality and an injustice to the country of their 
birth for which they retain a natural affection. These conflict- 
ing feelings on the part of our own people, natural and to be 
expected, make it peculiarly our duty to maintain the strictest 
neutrality. 

Mr. President, what we need to do above exerything else at a 
time like this is to pacify, soothe, and reassure the public mind, 
to think and talk peace, not war; to inspire confidence that the 
American people and their Government have the desire and the 
ability to maintain and continue peaceful and friendly relations 
with all the world. “Peace on earth, good will toward men” 
should be the watchword of the people of this Republic. 

This is a time when the whole Nation, as taught by Jesus of 
Nazareth, the man of love and peace, should join in the universal 
Christian prayer, “ Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from eyil.” 


FEDERAL JUDGES. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of unobjected bills on the 
calendar under Rule VIII until the hour of 2 o’clock. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the request of the Senator? 

Mr. SMOOT. That the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of unobjected bills on the calendar under Rule VIII until the 
hour of 2 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wapsworrts in the chair). 
Is there objection to the request of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. GRONNA. What is the request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah asks 
unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of unobjected bills on the calendar under Rule VIII. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. The cal- 
endar under Rule VIII is in order. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the bill (S. 706) to amend section 260 of an 
act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relat- 
ing to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I make the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire makes the point of no quorum. The Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
„wered to their names: 


Ashurst Hollis Norris Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead H Oliver Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Husting Overman t 
Catron James Sutherland 
Chamberlain Johnson, Me. ittman mas 
Chilton 0 Poindexter ‘Thompson 
Clapp Jones Ransdell 
Clark, Wyo. Kenyon Reed Underwood 
Colt " Robinson 
Curtis Lewis Shafroth Wadsworth 
du Pont McCumber Sheppard arren 
Gallinger Martine, N. J. Shieids 

ronna Myers Simmons Works 


Mr. CHILTON. I desire to announce the absence of the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], who is paired with the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy]; the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Kern], who is paired with the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Netson] ; and the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], 
who is paired with the ‘Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
TILLMAN]. This announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-two Senators having 
answered to the roll call, a quorum of the Senate is present, 


The Senator from Georgia [Mr. SmiruH] moves that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 706. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask for the yeas and nays on the motion 
of the Senator from Georgia. 

SG gah send OEN AIEA ail Haas caesrameee DAAA 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I announce my. 
pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fait] and withe 
hold my vote. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Cursrerson] and will vote. I vote 

yea.’ 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE]. 
Not knowing how he would vote on this matter, I must withhold 
my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. McLean]. As he did not vote, I transfer that pair 
to the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] and vote “ yen.” 

Mr. GRONNA. I inquire if the senior Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Jonson] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have a pair with that Senator and there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I transfer the pair which I announced a 
moment ago to. the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Smirn], which I transfer to the 
junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BurtxeteH] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. SmrrH of Michigan], who is paired with the 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep]. I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan]. Not being able 
to transfer that pair, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS (after having voted in the negative). 
junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. CURTIS. I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have a pair with the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE], who is absent. On this question, 
however, I am at liberty to vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CATRON (after having voted in the negative). Has 
the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 


Has the 


Mr. CATRON. Then I withdraw my vote, having a pair with 
him. 
Mr. CHILTON. I transfer my pair previously announced to 


the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] and vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I understand that the junior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED] has voted. Therefore I transfer my 
pair to my colleague [Mr. SmrrH of Michigan] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WALSH. I inquire if the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Lirrrrr] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. WALSH. I have a general pair with him and therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I desire to inquire whether the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Hagrprne] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Ohio and therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. COLT (after having voted in the negative). Has the 
junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. COLT. I have a general pair with that Senator and 
therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] with the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. KERN]. 

Mr. STONE (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
just been informed that the- Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
CLARK], with whom I have a standing pair, did not vote. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Lee] and will allow my vote to stand. 
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Mr. HOLLIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Sautssury] is detained from the Senate on 
official business and is paired with the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Corr]. 

The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 24, as follows: 


. YEAS—36. 

Ashurst Husting Overman Smith, Ariz. 
3388 James Pomerene Smith, Ga. 

Beckham Johnson, 8. Dak. Ransdell Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Lane Reed Stone 
on iton Lea, Tenn. Robinson Thomas 

wis hafroth Thompson 
Hitchcock Maxine, N.J. Sheppard ilman 
Hollis Myers Shields Vardaman 
Hughes O'Gorman Simmons Williams 
NAYS—24, 
Borah Gallinger Oliver Sutherland 
Brandegee Jones Aa 7 Townsend 
Clapp Kenyon Poindexter Wadsworth 
Cummins Lodge Sherman Warren 
Dillingham McCumber Smoot Weeks 
du Pont Norris Sterling Works 
NOT VOTING—35. 

Brady Curtis La Follette Phelan 
Broussard Fall „Md. Pittman 
Bryan Fletcher Lippitt Saulsbur, 
Butleigh Goff Mc Smith, Må 
Catron Gronna Martin, Va. Smith, Mich. 
Clark, Wyo. Hardin elson 8 n 
Clarke, Ark. Hardwick Newlands Underwood 
Colt Johnson, Me, wen Walsh 
Culberson Kern Penrose 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 706) to 
amend section 260 of an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, 
and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved March 
3, 1911. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, at 20 minutes before 
2 o’clock—the hour at which the unfinished business will be 
taken up—I made the motion to take up this judiciary bill, and 
I really thought I would have the time between then and 2 
o'clock to finish what I desired to say upon the subject. As I 
begin now, only three minutes before 2, I have taken the precau- 
tion to ask the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] whether it 
would interfere with the conduct of the Indian bill for me, even 
though the hour of 2 o'clock arrives and the Indian bill is laid 
before the Senate, to finish what I desire to say; and as I find 
it will not embarrass him, I will proceed now and continue after 
2 o'clock. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think it likely that no objection will be 
interposed, but the Senator will have to deal with the Senate 
rather than with the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Under the rules the Senator having 
the floor at 2 o’clock is entitled to proceed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not if the unfinished business is laid be- 
fore the Senate and it is not agreed by unanimous consent that 
it shall be laid aside. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; Mr. President, it has been 
ruled a dozen times since I have been in the Senate that the 
Senator having the floor at 2 o’clock does not lose the floor when 
the unfinished business is laid before the Senate. My reason for 
inquiring of the Senator from Arizona was that I did not desire 
to consume the time of the Senate in such a way as to interfere 
with his control of the Indian appropriation bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. The remarks of the Senator after 2 o’clock will 
be made on the unfinished business and not upon his bill, which 
then will not be before the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There is no objection to that, of course, if 
that was the Senator's purpose. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That was what I meant; and I wish 
to assure the Senator from New Hampshire that there was no 
purpose upon my part to make dn arrangement with the Senator 
from Arizona in disregard of the rights of the entire Senate. 

Mr. President, Senate bill 706 provides a remedy for a trouble 
which now exists in connection with our circuit and district 
courts. It is intended to complete a plan for the relief of the 
Federal district and circuit courts. By the terms of the Consti- 
tution the judicial power is vested in one Supreme Court and in 
such inferior courts as Congress may from time to time ordain 
and establish, and the judges shall hold their office during good 
behavior. It was found years ago that some relief must be 
given against the presence upon the bench of Federal judges ad- 
vancing in years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Georgia 
suspend? The hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, the Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished business, which will be stated. 


The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 10385) making appropriations 
for the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with the various Indian 
ek and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 

fe 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It was found years ago necessary 
to protect the administration of justice in the circuit and dis- 
trict courts against the failuré of the judges to do their full work 
owing to advancing years, and for this reason an act of Con- 
gress was passed permitting Federal judges to retire at the age 
of 70 with Kull pay. 

Unquestionably the subject before Congress when that act was 
passed was the designation of a time after which, probably, the 
district and circuit court judges would not be in a position to 
do efficient work. Seventy was named as a time when they 
could retire with full pay, upon the theory that having reached 
three score and ten—the allotted period certainly of active life, 
if not of life—it was not to be expected that they would be able 
to continue to fill the offices they held and measure up to the 
responsibility of those offices. 

Later on it has been found that even the provision allowing 
judges to retire at 70 does not meet the situation. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. WORKS. Does not the Senator from Georgia think it 
would be very much better to make retirement compulsory at 70? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am not sure that it could be done. 

Mr. WORKS. It could not under the Constitution, undoubt- 
edly ; it would be necessary to amend the Constitution; but does 
not the Senator think that would be much better than condi- 
tions as they exist at the present time? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think it would be better than the 
conditions as they now exist, but I do not think that is prefer- 
able to the plan we now lay before the Senate. I believe we 
have worked out the very best way to handle this subject. 

I was stating, Mr. President, that experience has shown that 
the provision allowing judges to retire at 70 did not fully meet 
the trouble that caused the act to be passed which allowed 
them to retire. A number of judges reaching 70 did not retire 
but retained office and failed to do the full work of their office. 
The desire to hold office, the desire to have something to do, in 
many instances, the desire, perhaps, in some cases, to retain the 
patronage connected with the office, prevented circuit and dis- 
trict judges from retiring at 70. They are now, in a number of 
instances, holding office to the detriment of the proper discharge 
of the duties of the offices which they fill and they are thereby 
preventing a proper administration of justice. 

Mr. President, so necessary was it that relief should be given 
against the Federal judges who were past 70 that the subject 
came before the Department of Justice for consideration, and the 
very first paragraph of the report of the Attorney General in 
1913 calls attention to this subject and requests legislation. We 
all know that Mr. Justice McReynolds, now of the Supreme 
Court Bench, was then Attorney General, and the first paragraph 
of his report in 1913 urges this subject upon the attention of 
Congress and requests legislation. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield further to the Senator from California? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. WORKS. I do not remember the language of the report. 
Does the Attorney General undertake to say how many judges 
should be appointed to take the place of those retired? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to read an extract from his 
report. 

Mr. WORKS. Does the Senator know the number who are 
regarded as unable to perform the duties of the office? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Attorney General in 1913 asked 
that in every case in which a circuit or district judge had 
passed 70 a new judge should be appointed. If that were done, 
there would be 14 new judges to be appointed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That principle would have retired Chief 
Justice Marshall long before he surrendered his duties as 
Chief Justice, would it not? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia, I think it would. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Ten years before. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think it would, and therefore we 
have not followed the exact language or the exact recommenda- 
tion of the then Attorney General, now Mr. Justice McReynolds. 
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Mr. COLT. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. COLT. Is it not true that Justice McReynolds in his. 
report recommends that it be mandatory upon the President to 
appoint? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; L am on the point of. reading 
his recommendation, 

Mr. COLT. As I understand fran, th the frame of this bill, it 
is discretionary. on the part of the President to appoint? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is. 

Mr. COLT. Then I might ask the Senator where he finds 
in the Constitution of the United States any power vested in 
the President of the United States to create the office of judge? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. None; and this bill does not leave 
him to create it. The bill creates the office and requires it to 
be filled by him upon the finding of certain facts. 

Mr. COLT. Is not an office created when it rests with the 
volition of the President to fill it? 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Tliat volition is to be exercised in 


the finding of certain facts. Upon finding them he is to fill the 


office. The act creates the office. 
Mr. COLT. If you turn to the Constitution of the United 
States 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I do not yield for an 
argument to the Senator. 

Mr. COLT. I beg pardon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia de- 


clines to yield further. 
I prefer the Senator to make his 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
argument in his own time. 

I do not intend at this time to refer to the constitutionality 
of this act. I shall take it up a little later on. What I wish 
now to do is to bring to the attention of the Senate the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Justice McReynolds,, then Attorney General. 
T read his first recommendation: 

1, Judges ot United Staton ein at = a 
10 years, may retire 
availed themselves of t Some, however, have re: 
upon the bench long beyond the e when they were capable of ade- 
quately ee ae duties, and in consequence the . 
of justice has suffered 

I stop to call attention to the fact that the Attorney General 
admonishes us that the administration: of justice: has suffered 
from the condition that has existed. 

His recommendation proceeds, as follows: 


The power ot Congress to correct this condition is limited by 2 pro- 
vision of the Constitution sag jud shall hold their offices 9 — 


ra 70, after having served 
many judges; have 


Ss s privilege: So 


vior, 1 an a when any Se 
court below the Supreme pas 5 to a the privilege 
of retiring now granted t the President be est, wi 


sufficiently active to discharge promptly and adequately the du 2 
the court. 

Mr. President, the Attorney General recommended that we 
should require the President to add the additional judge. I do 
not object to that provision. If Senators look upon it as a con- 
stitutional question and prefer that it. should be required, I 
would be willing to yield to their constitutional scruples, al- 
though I am sure it is not necessary to carry the statute so far 
to take it outside of any possible question as to its constitu- 
tionality. 

The real necessity for such legislation is the subject to which, 
first, I wish to address myself. We are admonished it is neces- 
sary by the Department of Justice, not only by Mr. Attorney 
General McReynolds making this report in 1913, but. his report 
was followed with the same language by his successor, Attorney 
General Gregory, in 1914, and followed in substantially the same 
language by the Attorney General in 1915, 

What does that mean? It means that the Department of Jus- 
tice, familiar with the work. that is being. done in the various 
district and circuit courts of the United States, with the large 
volume of business for the Government before those courts, feels 
that it is necessary to relieve the courts against. inefficient. work 
by judges past 70 years of age. 

But it has been suggested that where a judge past 70 fails to 
retire and the business of the court suffers: from his age, relief 
can be given by a special statute authorizing an appointment 
such as this bill authorizes. Evidently. the Department of Jus- 
tice did not consider such a course was sufficient. Evidently the 
experience of the Department of Justice was that. separate bills 
have not met the requirements, and it is easy to point out that 
they have not and do not. 

In the fifth circuit there is a circuit court. judge who has not 
been upon the bench in four years and who for four years before 
had not been upon the bench half the time the court was in ses- 


sion. For four years he has been confined at his home. He is 82 
years old. For 12 years he has had the privilege of retiring, and: 
he would not retire, Bill after bill has been introduced to pro- 
vide an additional judge for the circuit, and it has never gone: 
through Congress. Here is proof of the fact that the individual 
bill remedy does not meet the situation. That circuit also has 
another judge 78 years old upon the bench who to-day can not 
do the work that he did 20 years ago or 10 years ago. Why. do 
they not retire? I believe largely and principally because they 
dread to have nothing to do. 

This bill meets that trouble. It names a new judge to carry 
the burden of the work and leaves the older judge, still with 
judicial authority and judicial power, subject to assigninent 
for special work. There is ample work to occupy them, even 


if the additional judges are appointed. 


A judge past 70 may be unable to stand the fatigue, the 
labor, the mental and physical strain of the entire work of a 
district, but he could do work half the time and work well. He 
could be assigned to some district by the Chief Justice where: 
his work was needed to relieve: a crowded docket. If there is 
need for it he can help in his own district, He still can be 
called on to serve his country and do his work to the cxtent 
of his physical capacity. This bill will enable the Government 
to obtain much valuable service from judges who otherwise 
would retire on full pay. 

The recommendation of the Attorney General was brought 
to my attention by two United States court judges, one a 
district. and the other a circuit judge, each past 70, who did 
not wish to quit entirely but were anxious that the bill recom- 
mended by the Attorney General should pass, and that they 
might still contribute to the service of their country while they 
were drawing a salary such work as their country might need 
from them. 

This bill not only makes it certain that there will be an 
active judge to handle the business of the district and the cir- 
cuit, thereby insuring to litigants the prompt and efficient at- 
tention they are entitled to for their business, thereby insuring 
to the Government the prompt and efficient trial of Government 
cases, but it will be a great. economy. Where a district court 
judge is old and slow the cost to the Government in the Gov- 
ernment business. of its witnesses and the administration of 
the court far exceed the mere salary of an additional judge. 

The judges themselves, at least a majority of them whom I 
know and from whom I have heard, are desirous that this bill 
shall pass. I have a letter from a retired district court judge 
in Wyoming or Idaho expressing regret that we did not extend 
the bill so as to allow those who had already retired to do 
work to the extent of their continuing strength. 

But it has been suggested that this. bill ought to have heen 
entitled “A bill to provide additional offices for deserving Demo- 
crats.” Mr. President, that means that it ought to be postponed 
until such time as perhaps unfortunately, a Republican wil! be 
President, and then it ought to be passed under circumstances 
which will provide for the appointment of Republicans. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In the near future. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I hope not, but I am not sure. I. 
am not the prophet. that some of my friends are, and I do not 
know. I admit that I have great confidence in the voters, and 
I hope and. believe that the change is not speedily to be made. 
But suppose it were true that it meant there would be 14 
additional Democratic judges, there would not be a third of the 
district.and circuit court bench then Democratic. I confess that 
I fail to see the difference between a Democrat and a Republi- 
can judge. There was a time when a different view as to con- 
stitutional construction separated the lawyers of the two 
parties, but I am not sure now. whether as to constitutional 
construction a Republican is a Democrat or a Democrat is a 
Republican. Some of the best Democrats I know on constitu- 
tional construction sit upon the other side of the Chamber, und 
I can. not deny that some who have very different views from 
mine upon the subject sit on this side. 

Now, the question of politics has nothing to do with the 
bench any longer. I can pick men on the other side who are 
good enough constitutional constructionists to satisfy my 
strictest view of constitutional limitations, and I. am sometimes 
afraid of growing lax in that regard myself from: association. 
Now—— 

Mr. WORKS. Before the Senator leaves that 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. WORKS. I am very sorry to have any such suggestion 
brought. into. this discussion which relates to judicial officers. 
I wish to say in this connection that in my judicial district we 
have had Democratie judges for the last 20 years, and I think. 
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they are two of the best men and the best judges who have 
ever sat on the bench in this or any other country. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I want it distinctly understood that 
I did not bring it in. I am answering the argument of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND], and I am not criticizing 
him for making it. I am simply endeavoring to answer it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND rose. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. In discussing this bill the other day 
it is true, as the Senator from Georgia has said, that I sug- 
gested it ought to be entitled “A bill to provide 17 places for 
deserving Democrats.” I still adhere to that opinion. But, 
Mr. President, I do not object to a Democrat béing appointed 
to the bench. I do not object to Democratic judges. I agree 
with the Senator from California [Mr. Works] that some of 
the best judges we have in the country are Democrats. The 
judge who sat on the district bench in Utah ever since it was 
a State until quite recently was a Democrat, a Democrat of the 
old school, and one of the best judges it has ever been my good 
fortune to know. So I do not make that objection; but the 
objection I have to the bill is that it makes the courts of the 
country the plaything of politics—not that there would be any 
objection to the judges who might be appointed. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, it does nothing of 
the sort. It provides an intelligent, sound way to prevent the 
courts from having old, inefficient judges without requiring 
that each time we shall come to Congress, and frequently not 
get relief. The plaything—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I can not yield. I ask the Senator 
to excuse me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia de- 
clines to yield. 

— of Georgia. I wish to say something just now 
myself. 

It would make a plaything of judicial office to bring the 
need of relief to Congress each time a judge held on past the 
age of efficiency instead of allowing the information to come 
from the Department of Justice to the President as to the con- 
dition of business in a district or cireuit, and letting action 
come automatically in consequence of the condition. 

Now, Mr. President, I agree with the Senator from Califernia. 
There is no politics in this bill, and there ought to be none, 
5 no abler or more cordial supporter of this bill at the 
last n 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Geor- 
gia yield further to the Senator from California? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do, because it seems I have given 
the Senater from California more credit than I ought te have 
given him. 

Mr. WORKS. I did not intend to say that there is no polities 
in this bill. I do not know whether there is or not. I was de- 
fending the judiciary from any insinuation that polities could 
in any way enter into the service or the work of the judges or 
the judicial office. I was not discussing the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I agree fully with the Senator from 
California, and I will agree with him 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President 1 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Just a moment. I would have 
agreed with him still further if he had added there was no 
polities in the origin of this bill, and there will be none at 
any time unless it was organized upon the other side to resist it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Geor- 
gia yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. For a question, but not more. 

Mr. COLT. If the Senator will pardon me, I heartily concur 
with what the Senator has said in regard both to Democratic 
judges and Republican judges, as well as with what the Sena- 
tor from California has said. I have sat on the bench in the 
circuit court of appeals with a Democrat for about 20 years. 
Two or three of the judges of the first circuit are Democrats, 
and I wish to say that politics never enter into the judicial 
office. The senior circuit judge who now presides in the cir- 
cuit court of appeals of the first circuit is a Democrat, whose 
Judica, attainments and standing in every relation of life are 

very hi 


ghest. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish to say that | 


my first appearance in the United States circuit court in the 
argument of an important case was before Mr. Justice Bradley, 
and I can go further and state that, with 35 years of experi- 
ence at the bar, I never appeared before a judge whom I re- 
garded as being abler or fairer. I would have been willing for 
him to be in charge of all the Federal business I was ever 
ealled upon to try, certainly as willing to have him as any other 
judge before whom I ever appeared, 


Mr. President, let us come back to the question of this: bill. 
I wish to answer the argument of the Senator from Utah. I 
wish to answer his designation of this bill as a bill which should 
be entitled “A bill to provide 14 places for deserving Demo- 
crats.“ 

The bill came from an Attorney General who was as far from 

being partisan as any man who ever filled the office. He went 
into the Department of Justice under a Republican administra- 
tion as an Assistant Attorney General. The record he made 
then and the record he made in connection with Government 
business under employment by a Republican administration 
caused his selection as Attorney General. His management of 
the Department of Justice was so free from politics that I 
think he retained too many Republicans in office, Nobody can 
that the origin of this bill coming from him has polities 
in i : 
At the last session of Congress it had no more cordial sup- 
porter than the great Senator from New York who preceded 
the able Senator from New York, who now presides -over this 
body [Mr. WapswortsH in the chair]. Mr. Root was upon the 
subcommittee and cordially supported this bill. It just hap- 
pens that at the time we press it now there is a Democratic 
President, but surely this should not cause partisan opposition 
to so worthy a measure. 

Now, I come to the exact provisions of the bill. Under the 
language of the bill, wherever a judge has passed 70 and has 
served 10 years, and is therefore entitled to retire on full pay, 
the President, in the language of the bill, may, if, in his opin- 
ion the publie good requires, appoint, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, an additional judge, and thereafter 
the new judge will carry the responsibility of the business, 
Thereafter the new judge of the circuit court will sit regu- 
larly instead of the older judge. In the district court the new 
judge will have charge of the business. 

The old circuit court judge can be assigned to sit in his cir- 
cuit or in any other circuit or for special work by the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court Bench. The district court judge 
can sit in any district in his eircuit at the request of the presid- 
ing judge of the circuit court or sit elsewhere by the request of 
the Chief Justice. We use the judges who have passed the age 
ef complete activity to help supplement the work and prevent 
eur dockets from being crowded anywhere by reason of sick- 
ness or other causes. We thus have the ripe experience of 
one of these judges past 70 who can hold court and do the 
work, perhaps, as well or better than ever in his life, and yet 
who could not stand six or eight months of solid work. We 
get the benefit of the services of such judges instead of retir- 
ing them. We still give them something to do, instead of forc- 
ing them to retire, and yet we have the work of the district 
and the circuit actively and fully discharged. i 

A judge from California, who is past 70 years of age, was 
here recently—a United States circuit judge, I think—and he 
expressed his deep interest in this bill, as he would be glad to 
eontinue to do what he was physically able to do, but he felt 
he would have to retire unless he was relieved of doing all of 
the work of his office. 

What would be the effect of this bill? I grant that in most 
cases a new judge would be appointed. The Attorney General 
recommended that we require such appointment in all cases. 
At the last session of Congress the bill was reported in that 
shape, but the Judiciary Committee of the other House unani- 
mously reported it with the language of limitation, providing 


that the President shall only make the appointments when, in 


his opinion, the good of the public requires it. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hortis in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield te the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator says that the bill was 
unanimously reported from the Judiciary Committee of the 
House, as I understand him. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; I did not say that. I said that 
it was unanimously reported by the Judiciary Committee of the 
House. I said it was reported by the committee of the Sen- 
ate 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That was what I undertook to say, but 
perhaps I did not say it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator from Utah did not un- 
derstand me. I carefully guarded my language. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator from Georgia, I think, 
misunderstood me. I was undertaking to repeat what the Sena- 
tor had said, namely, that there was a unanimous report from 
the Judiciary Committee of the House, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia, Yes, 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. Well, my understanding is that there was 
a very vigorous dissent. I have forgotten all of their names, 
but there were two, at least, of the committee who dissented. 
One of them was Mr. Gna Hax and another was Mr. VOLSTEAD, 
of Minnesota, who dissented in quite a vigorous minority report. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was advised to the contrary; I 
was told that the House committee reported unanimously in 
favor of the bill at the last Congress. I understand there is a 
dissent in the present Congress. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It may be that the dissent was during 
this Congress. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. At the present Congress the 
Judiciary Committee first reported the bill without objection, 
but subsequently certain members of the committee, having 
changed their nfinds, asked leave to dissent; the leave was 
granted, and they have filed a written dissent. H 

Mr. President, the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] raises 
the point that this bill is a delegation of legislative authority, 
and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] made the same 
suggestion. The language of the bill is: 

The President, if in his opinion the public good so requires, may 
appoint, 

The word “ may“ as used of course means “ must”; the term 
“may,” used in connection with a public duty, is so construed ; 
but if there is doubt entertained by Senators about it, I shall 
ask that the Senate change the word “may” to “shall.” The 
words “if, in his opinion, the public good so requires,” in my 
opinion mean if, in his opinion, the conduct of the business of 
the courts so requires. I think that that is a fair construction of 
the language—if, in his opinion, the conduct of the business of 
the court so requires, or if, in his opinion, the business of the 
court would be thereby more efficiently administered ; or if, in his 
opinion, the more efficient administration of the business of the 
court so requires. That is substantially the meaning of the 
language now used in the bill; but if anybody doubts it I am 
ready to substitute the language which I have read, or substan- 
tially that language. 

Mr. President, I recognize tlre fact that Congress can not dele- 
gate a legislative power. That principle is too well established 
to be questioned ; but what is a delegation of a legislative power 
is a vastly different proposition. In case after case our Su- 
preme Court has held that delegations of power to branches 
of the administration to attend to details and to pass upon de- 
tails to make legislative enactments effective were not delegations 
of legislative power. You can not delegate the power to make 
an act, but you can by an act delegate the power to pass upon 
certain facts under which the effectiveness of the act begins. I 
do not recall a case in which the Supreme Court of the United 
States has held an act of Congress unconstitutional on account 
of the delegation of power. I have not made an exhaustive 
search, but I do not recall one such decision. I do, however, 
recall case ufter case where an act of Congress authorized the 
Secretary of War or the President or other branches of the ad- 
ministrative department to pass upon certain facts, to determine 
even what the public good required, to make the act effective, 
und the Supreme Court of the United States has held that it 
was not a delegation of legislative power, but it was a legislative 
enactment that permitted another branch of the Government to 
pass upon facts from which the act would be effective. 

We are all familiar with the embargo cases in the earliest 
part of the history of our country; we are familiar with the 
McKinley turiff law; we are familiar with the fact that in these 
acts the President was allowed to find what the public good re 
quired, what the public interest required, and to suspend a 
tariff or embargo or to put in force a tariff as he found the 
facts so to require in the interest of the Government; and the 
Supreme Court of the United States sustained those acts. Why, 
we have ourselves, since I have been in the Senate, passed the 
Panama Canal bill, under which the President absolutely cre- 
ated the offices needed in the Canal Zone by his orders and 
regulations, and then filled them. In the case of the Hawaiian 
Islands, the act providing for the organization of the govern- 
ment of the Hawaiian Islands permitted the President to create 
the courts by regulation and to name the judges. 

I have, Mr. President, quite a number of acts of Congress 
where such a delegation of power was given, which I will hand 
to the Reporter, and which I ask to have printed at the end of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I think the most in- 


teresting case decided by the Supreme Court of the United 
States on this subject is the case of Union Bridge Co. against 
the United States, in Two hundred and fourth United States 
Reports, page 365. In that case the court reviews a number of 


the older cases, especially the case of Field against Clark, in 
One hundred and forty-third United States Reports, 

In the case of Field against Clark the question arose as to the 
coristitutionality of that section of the McKinley Tariff Act of 
1890 which provided for the imposition in a named contingency— 
to be determined by the President and manifested by his procla- 
mation—of duties on sugar, molasses, and other specified arti- 
cles which the act had placed in the free list. The act pro- 
vided : 

Whenever or so often as the President shall be satisfied that the Gov- 
ernment of any country producing or exporting sugar, molasses, coffee, 
etc., imposes duties or other exactions upon the agricultural or other 
products of the United States which he may deem to be reciprocally 
unequal and unreasonable he shall have the power and it shall be his 
duty to suspend, by proclamation to that effect, the provisions of this 
act relating to the free introduction of such sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, 


and hides, the production of such country, for such time as he shall 
deem just. 


He was allowed to pass upon the question as to whether cer- 
tain conduct was “ reciprocally unequal and unreasonable,” and 
to keep the tariff duty upon the products of such country “ for 
such time as he shall deem just.” And that was held not to be a 
delegation of legislative authority. In the Union Bridge Co. 
case acts are cited as precedents which were also cited in the 
ease of Field against Clark, as follows: 

The result of that examination of legislative precedents was thus 
stated: The authority given to the President by the act of June 4, 1794, 
to jay an embargo on all ships and vessels in the ports of the United 
States whenever, in his opinion, the public safety shall so require "— 

The act of Congress did not undertake to decide what the pub- 
lic safety would require, but left it to the President to pass upon 
the question of what the public safety required— 
and under regulations, to be continued or revoked “ whenever he shall 
think proper, by the act of February 9, 1799, to remit and discontinue 
for the time being the restraints and prohibitions which Congress had 

rescribed with r t to commercial intercourse with the French 
public “if he shall deem it expedient and consistent with the interest 
of the United States“ and “to revoke such order whenever in his 
opinion the interest of the United States shall require"; by the act of 
December 19, 1806, to suspend for a named time the operation of the 
nonimportation act of the same year “if in his judgment the public 
interest should require it”; by the act of May 1, 1810, to revive a 
former act as to Great Britain or France if either country had not bre 
e 


named day so revoked or modifed its edicts as not “to violate 
neutral commerce of the United States.” 


The broad privilege of determining what violated and what 
did not violate the neutral commerce of the United States was 
to be passed upon by the President in determining whether or 
not the provisions of the act should apply. 

By the acts of March 3, 1815, and May 31, 1830, to declare ihe re- 
peal, as to any foreign nation, of the several acts imposing duties on 
the 5 of ships and vessels, and on wares, and merchan 
imported into the United States, when he should be “ satisfied ” that 
the discriminating duties of such foreign nations, “so as the 
operate to the disadvantage of the United States,” had been abolished. 

He was allowed to suspend—in fact, to declare a repeal of— 
duties on importations when he found that the discriminating 
duties of certain foreign nations, so far as they operated to the 
disadvantage of the United States, had been abolished. He was 
to determine whether they had so far suspended their duties 
5 to make them cease to disadvantageously affect the United 

tates. X 

Touching the general question, the court said : 

That Congress can not pops — legislative power to the President is 
a principle universally recognized as vital to the 32 and mainte- 
nance of the system of government ordained by the Constitution. 
è + * The legislature can not delegate its power to make a law; 
but it can make a law to delegate a power to determine some fact or 
state of things upon which the law makes, or intends to make, its own 
action qepen To deny this would be to stop the wheels of govern- 
ment. There are many things upon which wise and useful legislation 
must depend which can not be known to the lawmaking power, and 
must, therefore, be a subject of inquiry and determination outside of 
the halls of legislation. 

Now, I call attention to a decision by the Supreme Court of 
Virginia, reported in Ninetieth Virginia, 679. It there appeared 
that the constitution of the State under the head of “ County 
organization,“ ordained that in each district “there shall be 
elected one supervisor, three justices of the peace, one con- 
stable,” and so forth. “But nothing in this article,” says the 
fourth section of the constitution, “shall be construed as pro- 
hibiting the general assembly from» providing by law for any 
additional officers in any city or county.” 

In pursuance of this power the general assembly passed the 
act of 1876, to the effect that whenever a county court shall 
be of opinion that the public service requires a greater number 
of justices or constables in any district than those specified in 
the constitution,” it should provide for their number and elec- 
tion and appoint officers to serve ad interim until such addi- 
tional officers could be elected. An appointment of a justice of 
the peace by a county court in pursuance of this power was 
challenged on the ground that the act delegated legislative 
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power to the county court. This contention was held to be 
entirely without foundation, the court saying, page 681: 

There is here no delegation of legislative power, but the county 
courts are merely See te agos e the even . 
which the act 21 to effect within their respective counties. 

Mr. President, I will not detain the Senate longer now. I 
wished to present this answer, especially with reference to the 
argument made some days ago by the Senator from Utah, and I 
hope to be able to bring the bill before the Senate again very 
shortly. 


APPENDIX. 


SUMMARY OF STATUTES CONFERRING DISCRETIONARY POWER ON THE PRESI- 
DENT IN CERTAIN CASES. 


Mexican embargo wg ig ec 14, 1912 (37 rae 630), provides: 
“That whenever the dent s find that any American coun- 
try conditions of domestic violence exist Ba — ＋ are promoted by the 


y 
use of arms or munitions of war procured from the Uhited States, and 


shall make proclamation thereof, it shall be unlawful to export except 
under such limitations and exceptions as the President s rescril 
any arms or munitions of war from any place in the United States to 


such 9 until otherwise ordered by 


he President or by Congress. 
Suc. 2. That any shipment of 


material — 88 declared unlawful 
after such a proclamation p le by fine not exceeding 
$10,000, or imprisonment not exceeding two years, or both.” 

Pickett Act, June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 847), provides : 
e in discretion, temporari 


“That the President may, at any 6 Prices my 
sale, or en any o e public 
the District ‘OF Ala 3 


withdraw from settlement, location, 
lands of the United States, ng Bt Alaska, and reserve 
the same for water-power si ig ago, classification ‘of lands, or 
pier} public p ses to be s the orders 2 withdrawals, and 
such withdrawals or reservations “shall remain in force until revoked 
by him or by act of Congress * 
Panama Canal act, August 24, 1912 ist Stat., 560, 561), provides: 
“Spec. 4. That when, in the judgment of the President the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal shall be sufficiently advanced t comple- 
tion to render the further services of ue Asem Canal Commission 
unnecessary, the President is authorized by Executive order to discon- 
tinue the Isthmian Canal Commission, whic ther with the present 
organization, shall then cease to exist; and — esident is authorized 
thereafter to — a govern, and operate the Panama Canal and 
govern the Canal Zone, or cause t to be completed, governed, and 
operated through a governor of the Panama Canal, and such other 
persons as he may 7 5 competent, to discharge the varlous duties con- 
nected with the completion, care, 8 sanita tation, Bi gyn 
government, and protection of the cana d Canal Zone 
Alaska railroad act, March 12, 1914 38 Stat. 305, 307), 8 
“That the President of the United States is N empowered, au- 
thorized, and directed to adopt and use a name b ch to designate 
the railroad or railroads and L- N to be loca 8 owned, acquired, 
or operated under the authority of this act; to employ such o cers, 
agents, or agencies, in his discretion, as may be necessary to enable him 
es pete oes a * mr of this —.— » aa — fix —.— — 2 
on of all officers, or employees appo or gna 
him; nin his diseretion, to lease the said railroad or railroads, 
or an * 5 E including telegraph and telephone lines, after na 
completion, under such terms as he may deem proper, but no 5 
—5 po a 2 period than 20 years, or, in the cet of failure fo lease, 
rate the same until the further action of Con 
he President is hereby authorized to withdraw, mors 3 cae 1 
ne dodir such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, such area or 
areas of the public domain along the Hne or lines of an’ proposed rail- 
ane a railroads f for town-site purposes as he may from time to time 
esignate 
wey" not — to the Philippine Commission, May 11, 1908 (35 Stat., 
provid 
“ Sec. 2. soe the President is hereby authorized, in his discretion, 
to create Executive order, and name a new executive department 
in the Bhn ine government, and to embrace therein such existi 
bureaus as he may designate in the order; and in his appointment 
any commission member he shali specify in his message to the Senate 
the department, if any, of which the appointee shall be the secretary.” 
oss). n= — to the Panama Canal Zone, February 27, 1909 (35 Stat., 
„ prov: 
` That the President is hereby authorized to grant leases of the public 
lands in the Canal Zone, Isthmus of Panama, for such period, not ex- 
Land nn, a5 years, a and upon such terms and conditions as he may deem 
visable 
Act providing for temporary government in Canal Zone, ril. 28, 
1904 (33 Stat. 429), provides - ioe k 
2. That until the expiration of the Pea cee ina ‘agen 
Tess 8 for the 1 government of th — 
made by eee siy all the military. tae Jude powers, as 
as the power to make all rules and regu) 
ernment of the Canal Zone and all the rights and ty 
= by the terms of said treaty to the United States shall be vested’ 
such person er persons and shall be exercised in such mmner as the 
President shall direct for the government of said zone * * + 
cai Stat, TEZO), provi in = Navy dismissed midshipmen, March 3, 1905 
a 
“That the Preabient te be, ‘and he is hereby, authorized and | empowered, 
in 85 ee 2 appoint to the rehe ge tng Philipi e 5 1. 1502 
ct to provide temporary governmen e 
(32 Stat., 691, 692), provides: = es, “3 
“Sec. 3, That the President of the United States 
as and w the sovereignty and 
encounter armed resistance im the Philippine Islands, until otherwise 
Cap ese by Congress, shall continue to regulate and control. commercial 
TENORON with and within said islands b by such general rules and 
lations as he, in his discreti may deem most conducive to the 
— lic interests and the general we 
Act relating to the tary Establishment, April 22, 1898 (30 Stat, 
361, 363), provides 
“The staff officers herein authorized for the 
brigade commanders: may be a 
the advice and consent of the 
or may be assi 
lar Army or 
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š aE 9 to the Military Establishment, April 26, 1898 (30 Stat., 

, provides: 

“Sec. 2. That upon a declaration of war by “ta is Gi or @ declara- 
tiow by Con that war exists, the 8 in his 3 may 
establish a third battalion for each Infantr: 

Act relating to the Naval Establishment, . 4, 1838 (30 Stat., 309), 


provides: 
„„ © © And whenever, within 6 exigency may 
exist which, in the 8 of the President, renders. the 
necessary, he is hereby authorized to t from civil life and com- 
mission such officers of the line and „ not above the rank or rela- 
tive rank of commander, and warrant officers including warrant machin- 
ists, and such officers of the Marine Corps, not above the rank of cap- 
tain, —— no a — from the noncommissioned officers of the corps 
and as — — * site © 9 OP 

relating to n of forts, April 11, 1898 (30 Stat, 


emergency when, in the opinion of the President, 
e immediate erection of any . fort or fortification is a 
pracara: and | urgent, such. temporary fort or fortification may be 
structed * and the reunivemente of section 355 of the Revised 
Statutes shall not be applicable in such cases.“ 


Resolution relating to embargo on coal, etc., April 22, 1898 (30 Stat., 
739) — 1 ead 
“that the President is hereb authorized, im his diseretion, and 


with — Umitations and exceptions as shall seem to him ent, 
to * the export of coal or other materials used in war from any 
or Cony of the United States until otherwise ordered by the President 


or 
n 8 to the Military Establishment, June 14, 1898 


0 existing war the President may, in his discretion, 
waive the. —— 8 nsion from promotion and forthwith order 
the reexamination ocr ded in certain cases by the third proviso ot 
section 3 of the act approved October 1, 1890, entitled ‘An act to pro- 
vide for the examination of certain officers of the Army and to regu- 
late promotes therein.’ " 

Resolution relating to the Hawalian Islands, July 7, 1898 (30 Stat., 


T50); provides : 
Until Congress shall e for the government of such 
3 an the civil, judicial, and military ae exercised by the 
oflicers of the existing government in said islands shall be vested in 
such P senha or persons and shall be exercised in such manner as the 
President of the United States shall direct; and the President shall 
pavo poys, to. remove said officers and fill the vacancies so occa- 
sion 

48 4 S to the Quarantine Service, February 15, 1893 (27 Stat., 


“Suc, T. That whenever it shall be shown to the satisfaction of the 
President that Ax reason of the existence of cholera or other infectious 
or contagious diseases in a foreign country there is serious danger of the 
introduction of the same into the United States, and that notwithstandin 
the quarantine defense this danger is so increased by the mikat age 0 
persons or property from such country that a suspension of the right 
to introduce the same is demanded in the interest. of the public health, 
the President shall have power to prohibit, in whole or in part, the 
introduction of persons and ie ped from such countries or places as 
he shall designate, and for such period of time as he may deem nec- 


3 relating to rays Fay of 5 sig for exportation, ete., August 30, 


(26 Stat., 414, 416), prera 
“Sc. 9. That whenever, n the nden of the President, it shall be 
necessary for the protection of animals in the United States cot 
infectious or contagious diseases, he may, by proclamation; sı 
importation of all or any class of animals for a limited time, and ma aay 
change, modify, revoke, or renew such proclamation as the public go 
may require; and during the time of such suspension the importation 
of any such "animals shall be unlawful.” 
Act relating to Government-aided railreads, March 3, 1887 (24 Stat., 
488), provides: 
„nat the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
825 to appoint three commissioners, whose compensation s 
$750 per month to each, * * * and said commission may ap- 
wae a stenogra: ited on if necessary, and fix his compensation; and the 
porso: ns 3 on said 8 shall have power to examine all 
perec nd methods of the companies hereinafter named, em- 
loy N ananin, shali at all times be under the 
rs President of the United States, 
him in his discretion. The term 
not extend beyond the beginning 


1 ; and the 
mediate 9 and control a 

and may at any time be removed b; 

of office of said commissioners s 

of the next session of the Senate. 


Act relating to allotment of lands ie 8 February 8, 1887 
(26 N = se 5 
Sud. 3 otments provided for in this act shall be 8 


by special * pa Erte by the President for such purpose 

— in connection with the 25-year trust allotments : 

era Provided, That the President 1 the. United States may 
in any 5 85 In his diseretion, extend the period 


REVISED STATUTES, 


See. 88. The President, sol shall ——— from time to time a 
Librarian to take charge of the of Congress. 

Sec. 1768. During any recess of the Senate the President is author- 
ized, in . to 2 ey civil officer appointed by and 
with the advice and consent d 
of the . — ogee until the end 22 ‘the 
and to d e suitable person, subject to be removed, in 

diseretion, the — ot another, to perform the duties 2 
such suspen . — officer in the meantime; 

Sec. shall be in the n EES districts in the State of 
Virginia the parik officers 


In the 3 of C collector, who shall reside at 
8 a ni 
in ginia, an 


done a 


2 — 


t a surveyor, who sh shall reside at 5 x 
conferr: power upon ttorn General, 
25, = (32 Stat., 235270 provides; ee 

for the enforcemen of the visions of the act, 2 * 
the Cnet Ox $600,000, to be. T 
f | Driaced, out “of any ‘money In the “Treasury not weretofore Appro- 
priated, to be expended under the direction the Attorney Gener: 
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the employment of special counsel and agents of the Department of 
Justice to conduct gg re suits, and prosecutions under said 
acts in the courts of the United States * * +” 
30), as amended, act of August 5, 1909 
(c. 6, p. 28), 


„ P. 
+ * 


stipulate with 
such attorneys and counsel the amount of compensation and shall 
gs.” 


ublic 
nited 
think neces- 
their duties, 
and counsél the 


and 
Note also statutes enumerated in Field v. Clark, supra. 


Mr. ASHURST rose. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Arizona asks to proceed with the Indian appropriation bill, I 
ask permission to have read at the Secretary’s desk the minority 
report of Mr. Votsteap upon a bill, I think, in identical terms, or 
in almost identical terms, with the bill which is now under con- 
sideration. The report was made at the present session of 
Congress, and not at the last session. It is very short, and I ask 
the Secretary to read it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, does the Senator want 
it read or put in the Recorp without reading? 

` Mr. SUTHERLAND. It is very short, and I should like to 
have it read; it will take but a few moments. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Mr. VoLsSTEAD submitted the following minority report: 

This bill if enacted into law would be an unnecessary and unwise 
departure from a long-established policy. It is an attempt to evade, 
if not a direct violation of, the Constitution of the United States. It, 
in effect, gives to the President power to remove all circuit and district 
judges that have served 10 years and attained the age of 70 if “in his 
opinion public good so fase uae 

The Constitution provides that “the judges both of the Supreme 
and inferior courts shall hold their offices during good behavior.“ The 
office of a 1885 is to decide legal controversies arising within a certain 
district. is office is coextensive with his jurisdiction and the terri- 
tory over which he presides. The office of ju of the various districts 
and circuits is to continue unchanged under this bill, but the functions 
of the judges affected, their jurisdiction, are to be exercised by new 
judges appointed, as the bill says, to “relleve"’ them. The release from 
duty is not optional with these dee as it is expressly provided that the 
new ones shall perform their duties. The judges that are to be relieved 
are not to perform any of the functions of judges unless assigned 
thereto by some otber judge, and that only in case some exigency re- 
quires an additional judge. They are to have no control over the 
business of the district, and when they die or retire no new judge shall 
be appointed to fill the vacancy. How can it be said that judges who are 
thus deprived of their powers do, in the language of the Constitution, 
“hold their offices” ? It would seem idle to argue that these judges do 
continue to “ hold their offices”? because they are not entirely shorn of 
of power, but may for certain pw serve as judges. If their powers 
can be taken from them to the éxtent proposed by this bill, what shall 
prevent taking from them all powers? The bill, in effect, provides for the 
zemnom of the judges entitled to retire and makes of them mere shadows 
ofa ge. 

That this constitutional provision is mandatory is plain from its lan- 

. Justice Story in the case of Martin v. Hunter (1 Wheaton, p. 
„speaking of this constitutional provision, uses this language: 
The judges, both of the Supreme Court and inferior courts, shall hold 
their offices during good behavior. Could Congress create or 
limit any other tenure of the judicial office? * * + But one an- 
swer can be given to these questions. It must be in the negative.” 

This bill certainly does attempt to limit the tenure of these judges. 

It is not necessary to argue that a finding by the President that the 
public good requires the removal of a judge does not warrant removal. 
Good behavior is good moral conduct. A judge ma be exemplary in 
that respect both on the bench and in his private life, still under this 
bill it is in effect provided that he may removed from -his office, 
The framers of the Constitution sought to protect the Federal judiciary 
against this class of legislation. They were careful to provide but one 
ground for removal. They no doubt ofa judge that the exigencies of 
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party politics might make the tenure of a judge insecure if he could be 
reməved a some one thought the public 7 might require 
that a judge relieved to make place for some rying partisan. 
If the President should find that a judge affected by this bill held views 
that in his opinion were opposed to the public interest, he might re- 
move him and install another in his place. We have had instances in 
our history when the exercise of such a power would have been strenu- 
8 demunded by a large section of the public. 

This legislation can not be justified upon the ground that in some 
districts superanauated judges kave refused to retire under existing 
law. Many judges at the age of 70 are not only able to discharge their 
duties but are men of exceptional ability. In not a few instances men 
not entitled to retire have been physically incapacitated. If this bill 
is to acopt a fair policy, it should apply not only to those that may 
retire but to all whose removal may in the opinion of the President be 
for the public good. 

This bill is a surrender of a long-established policy. Congress must 
under the Constitution provide courts. his power carries with it the 
duty of determining to what extent courts are necessary. In the past 
Congress has insisted that when a new judge is 3 that appoint- 
ment should first be authorized by an act passed for that purpose. This 
bill is an attempt to delegate to the dent the power to determine 


to what extent additional judges and courts are necessary. There is no 
good reason why a district suffering for lack of judges should not in 
the future, as in the past, apply to Congress for relief. The only reason 
that can be suggested is the difficulty in securing relief through Con- 

ess. Congress has always been liberal in provi ng additional judges, 
ut before it will provide for arother judge it insists upon knowin 
that there js some necessity for the additional expenditure that suc 
an appointment always entails. Under this bill one judge coukl not 
be made to serve as judge in two districts, while Congress may by an 
act provide relief by adding one judge where two are now serving, thus 
saving the expenses incident to an additional judge. 

Not only in this bill in contravention of the Constitution but it 
would adopt a vicious and dangerous policy, one that, if made effective 
as applied to the judges who ma now retire, would no doubt in time 
be applied to all judges. Such a law if valid would make the judiciary 
absolutely dependent on the will of the Executive. It is the duty of 
Congress to guard the Public 8 This bill gives the President 

ower to obligate the Treasury for the salary and other expenses of 
udges that Congress and not the President should authorize, This 
ill should not pass. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. On the opposite page are printed the 
views of Mr. Granam showing that he also dissented. I ask 
that the Secretary read those views. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

VIEWS OF MR. GRAHAM. 
I do not approve of the policy in this bill, and doubt its constitu- 


tionality. 
GEORGE S. GRAHAM. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I ask that the report 
of the majority of the House committee may also be printed 
in the Record. I do not care to have it read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, such will 
be the order. ? 

The report referred to is as follows: 


Mr. Caraway, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
ne report, to accompany H. R. 61: 

The Committee on the Judiciary, having had under consideration 
a bill (H. R. 61) to amend section 260 of the Judicial Code, report the 
same to the House with the recommendation that the bill do pass. 

A bill proposing similiar legislation was before the Sixty-third Con- 
gress, with the unanimous recommendation of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of that Congress. It was, however, never taken up and acted 
upon. : 

Mr. Attorney General James C. McReynolds, now Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in his report, dated December 
1, 1912, makes the following recommendation: 

5 hoe of United States courts, at the age of 70, after having 
served 10 years, may retire upon full pay. In the past 5 
have availed themselves of this privilege. Some, however, ve re- 
mained upon the bench long beyond the time when they were capable 
of adequately discharging their duties, and in consequence the ad- 
ministration of justice has suffered. The power of Congress to correct 
this condition is limited by the provision of the Constitution that 
judges shall hold their offices during behavior. I suggest an act 
providing when any ew of a Federal court below the Supreme Court 
fails to avail himself of the privilege of retiring now granted by law, 
that the President be required, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to appoint another judge, who shall preside over the affairs of 
the court and have p ence over the older one. will insure at 
all times the epa eee of a judge sufficiently active to discharge 
prompuy and a equately the duties of the court.” 

Mr. Attorney General Gregory renewed these recommendations in 
his report dated December 7, 1914. He again renewed these recom- 
mendations in his report dated December 6, 1915, with the modifica- 
tion that while in the former recommendation it was provided that the 
President be required to appoint, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, another judge, etc., in the last report it is recommended 
that he “be authorized,’ with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to appoint, etc. 

The bill carries out the provisions of the recommendation, with the 
exception that it provides that the President, “if in his opinion the 
public good so requires, rie appoint, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, an additional circuit judge,” etc., and repeats the 
Eemo Janguase with :egard to the right to appoint an additional dis- 
trict judge. 

The bill as thus drawn does not require the President to appoint such 
additional judge in all cases where the judge has held his commission 
for 10 years and reached the age of 70, but empowers him to do so only 
when he finds that the public good requires it. 7 

Some of the circuit and district judges are still vigorous at the age of 
70 and do the work of their office. In such a case the President would 
not find that the public good required the additional uage If, however, 
he is not so vigorous at this age, he is still permitted by this bill to 
remain in office, but be reliev om the weight of the work that is 
required by the office. Under the present law such a judge is allowed 
to retire on full pay. The bill is designed to cure the evil spoken of in 
the reports ot the Attorney General where such judge does not retire 
and is too old and infirm to do the work required for the proper admin- 
istration of justice. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish to say to the 
Senate that I have consumed as much of the time from the 
Indian appropriation bill as I think I can justly do in deference 
to the wishes of the committee in charge of that bill; but at the 
first opportunity I shall reply to that part of the report of the 
minority of the House committee in which is questioned the 
constitutional right of Congress to classify the work of these 
judges and to give to the old judges only the work which this bill 
leaves to them. The answer is not difficult. The constitution- 
ality of the proposed legislation is clear. For the present I am 
content to cite the opinions of two Attorneys General on the 
subject—Mr. Justice McReynolds in 1913, when he was Attor- 
ney General, and the present Attorney General in his last two 
reports—both of whom recommend this legislation ; and certainly 
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they would not recommend it unless they were sure it was con- 
stitutional. I will also add that this bill was prepared with the 
aid of the present able Solicitor General of the United States, who 
cordially approves it. 

INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10385) making appropriations for 
the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending Juue 
30, 1917, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
pending amendment. 

The Secretary. The pending amendment is at the top of 
page 13, line 1, after the word “ crops,” to strike out “ $300,000 ” 
and insert “ $400,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. . 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I renew the inquiry 
which I was making yesterday afternoon when the Senate went 
into executive session with respect to the cattle to be purchased 
for the Indians? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs advertises for the number of cattle desired for each res- 


ervation, giving the age and a description of the animals re- i 


quired. In the notice the breed of cattle desired is given, and the 
regulations reserve to the department the right to accept or 
reject any bids. The cattle must come up to the specifications, 
and are subject to examination, and if they fail to come up to 
the requirements the department refuses to accept the cattle. 

I will say to the Senator from New York that during the last 
year or two the cattle purchased have been young animals. I 
think his question was brought about by a report that the depart- 
ment was buying old cattle. It is true that one purchase was 
made of old cattle, and the department, I guess, was greatly im- 
posed upon by that purchase, but the assistant commissioner 
assured the committee that that was heing watched, and that 
now only the desirable breeds or grades would be purchased. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, in addition to what the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas has said, and in specific reply 
to the request for information propounded by the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Wapsworts#], I will state that immediately 
upon the adjournment of this body last evening I telephoned to 
the department. I find that the data which the Senator requires 
is quite voluminous, but it will be ready and available to-morrow, 
giving in detail the number purchased since July 1, 1913, the 
grade, the breed, the average price per head, the sex, and all 
other information. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I had not intended to 
impose such a burden upon the department. It is true that 
sometime ago rumors did reach me as to the age of the cattle 
and the quality of the cattle, which, in a few instances only, 
have been purchased for the Indians; and it occurred to me, 
when this item in the appropriation bill was reached, that the 
mount was so large that it would be well for the Senate to 
understand thoroughly just what the policy of the Government 
wus with respect to supplying the Indians with cattle of the 
proper kind and type. 

Personally, I am very glad, indeed, to hear of the precautions 
which have been taken by the department, as described by the 
Senator from Kansas, to prevent the Indians becoming pos- 
sessed of cattle which, in the long run, they can not make any 
money out of; and I am glad to know that precautions are 
now being taken to assure the Indians of the proper kind of 
treatment in that respect. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, the amendment, on page 8 
of the bill, was not agreed to on yesterday, for the reason that 
n request was made that it go over. I think it is desirable to 
perfect the bill, as far as possible, as we go along. I will say 
to the Senate that I have here an amendment, which I send to 
the desk and ask to have read.. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Senate 
will return to page 8, and the Secretary will read the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from North Dakota. 

The SECRETARY. In lieu of the proviso printed in the bill on 
page 8, beginning with line 16, it is proposed to insert: 

Provided further, That no money appropriated herein shall be ex- 
pended on or after January 1, 1917, for the 8 of any farmer 
or expert farmer at a salary in excess of $ per month, unless he 
shall first have procured and filed with the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs a certificate of competency showing that he is a farmer of 
actual experience and qualified to instruct others in the art of prac- 
tical agriculture, such certificate to be certified and issded to him by 
the president or dean of the State agricultural college of the State 
in which his services are to be rendered, or by the president or dean 


of the State agricultural college of an adjoining State: Provided, That 
this provision shall not apply to persons now employed in the indian 


Service as farmer or expert farmer: And provided further, That this 
agent not apply to Indians employed or te be employed as assistant 
armer. 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I believe it was the unani- 
mous opinion of the committee that the Indian Office should be 
given authority to go outside of the civil service to secure 
expert farmers when it was impossible for them to secure 
them under the existing law. This amendment simply provides 
that the department may be permitted to select experienced men 
to instruct Indians in the art of agriculture. The majority of 
the committee have agreed to substitute the words “ assistant 
farmer” in place of “farmer or expert farmer.” I do not 
believe we should exempt Indians from taking civil-service ex- 
aminations if they are to be permitted to act as expert farmers. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I observe that the Sena- 
tor, in his proposed amendment, has eliminated the phrase 
“when practicable,” which leaves the Indian Office some Iati- 
tude. Does the Senator think it is wise to make a hard and 
fast rule in a matter of that kind? 

Mr. GRONNA. I believe it is wise to eliminate those words, 
Mr. President. I think the Congress should say definitely what 
the bureau should do. It will give the department or the 
bureau an opportunity to select new men, if they are needed, 
without any criticism, because it is the mandate of the law. 
It says they shall do it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Is the Senator from North Dakota 
quite sure that it will always be possible to comply with the 
provision? Will it always be possible, upon all of these Indian 
lands, to secure farmers who answer to this description? 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator that the committee 
has given that very question a great deal of study, and I 
think it is almost the unanimous opinion that they can be had, 
because we have our agricultural colleges in every State of the 
Union. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I call the attention of the Senator 
from North Dakota to the use of the language “at a salary in 
excess of $50.” I suppose he intended to say, “at a salary of 
or in excess of $50.” 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; at a salary of or in excess of.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota accepts the suggestion of the Senator from Oklahoma. 
The Secretary will insert, after the word “salary,” the words 
“of or,” so that it will read “at a salary of or in excess of $50 
per month,” 

The question is on the motion of the Senator from North 
Dakota to substitute the amendment tendered by him for the 
amendment offered by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now recurs on 
the adoption of the amendment offered by the committee, for 
which the amendment of the Senator from North Dakota has 
been substituted, 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, after line 9, to strike 
out: 

That the lands, buildings, fixtures, and all property rights granted 
to the State of Colorado for educational potponss by section 5 of the 
act of Congress approved April 4, 1910 (36 Stat. L., p. 273), may, in 
licu of the use designated in said grant, be utilized by said State for 
the care of the insane, as an agricultural experiment station, or for 
sucli other publie purposes as may be authorized by the legislature of 
the State: Provided, That Indians shall always be admitted to such 
institutions free of charge and upon an equality with white persons. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I move, if that is the proper 
procedure, that the language of the House bill stricken out by 
the Senate committee be restored. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question will come on the 
adoption of the committee amendment. If the amendment is 
not adopted, the language of the House bill will be restored. 

Mr. THOMAS. This is a committee amendment, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is true; and the question 
before the Senate is whether or not the committee amendment 
shall be adopted. If that is voted down, automatically the 
language of the House bill will be restored. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. I wish to say that since this bill has been 
reported I have given more careful consideration and investiga- 
tion to this amendment made by the committee, and I do not 
agree to it at this time. I think it is an unwise amendment. I 
hope it will be defeated. 

Mr. OWEN. Where is it? 

Mr. ASHURST. On page 14, lines 10 to 20. 
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Mr. THOMAS. I understand that the chairman of the com- 
mittee, then, is willing to accept my amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. This is simply a motion to strike out. It is 
not a motion to strike out and insert, but simply to strike out. 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. LODGE. Then, of course, by merely rejecting the amend- 
ment of the committee the object of the Senator from Colorado 
will be accomplished. 

Mr. THOMAS. I thank the Senator for the suggestion. The 
object I wish to accomplish is the main thing, and I think the 
Senator's suggestion is much better than my own. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I shouid Tike to ask the Senator 
from Arizona why, in his opinion, the provision in the House bill 
is preferable” to the provision adopted by the committee of the 
Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. There is not any language proposed by the com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; there is. 

Mr. LODGE. The House provision is just stricken out. 

Mr. ASHURST. On April 4, 1910, the property at Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo., was granted to that State for the use of its citizens, 
including Indians, to be maintained by the State of Colorado 
as a school. The State now wishes to utilize the property as 
an asylum. This was agreed to by the House. It will be ob- 
served that it is provided that Indians shall be admitted to 
such institution free of charge and upon an equality with 
whites. Upon reflection it seems to me it is a wise piece of 
legislation. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. LODGE. If I may be permitted, I do not understand 
that the committee proposes, as it stands on the face of the bill, 
to insert anything. The committee simply proposes to strike out. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is it, and not to insert—just to strike 
out. Nothing is substituted. 

Mr. SMOOT. In reading the provision that follows, Mr. 
President, I thought it was a substitute for the language in the 
House bill, but I see it is another matter entirely. So it is a 
question of agreeing to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, with the indulgence of the 
Senate, I will give a short history of the school or property 
which is involved in this section of the bill. 

The United States for some years maintained and operated 
two Indian schools—one at Grand Junction, which bore the 
name of Colorado’s distinguished Senator of many years’ stand- 
ing, Senator Teller. That school was for many years well at- 
tended, and was one of the most efficient and well-equipped In- 
dian schools in the country. The Government also maintained 
a smaller school in the southwestern part of the State, known as 
the Fort Lewis School, the school consisting of structures which 
at one time had been used for a small military post in the 
extreme southwestern portion of the State. The Indian titles 
to practically all the lands of the State have been extinguished 
or else allotted to Indian tribes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I have made a hurried canvass of this 
side of the Chamber, and we are now unanimous in favor of 
the proposition of the Senator from Colorado, j 

Mr. THOMAS. I am very grateful to the Senator for inter- 
rupting me. I assumed, from the question asked by the Sen- 
ator from Utah of the Senator in charge of the bill, that he 
desired some explanation concerning the subject. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, after line 20, to insert: 

That section 2 of the act a ved March 2, yl ha Stat. L., 
1221), entitled “An act provid for the allotment and distribution 
of Indian tribal funds,” be, and the same is hereby,-amended so as to 
read as follows: 

“That the pro rata share of any Indian who is mentally or phys- 
ically incapable of mana; his or her own affairs may be withdrawn 
from the asury, in the tion of the Secretary of the Interior, 
and expended for the benefit of such Indian under such rules, — — 
tions, and conditions as the said may’ prescribe :” Pro 5 
That said funds of any Indian shall not be withdrawn from the 
Treasury until needed by the Indian and upon his application and 
when approved by the Secretary of the Interior. f 

a. LODGE. Mr. President, what is the effect of that amend- 
ment? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, this was deemed by the com- 
mittee and by the Indian Bureau to be a very important item of 
legislation. 


Mr. LODGE. I have no objection to it. I only wanted to know 
what the effect was, 

Mr. ASHURST. I was going to explain in just a moment. 

Under the existing law there is a certain class of able-bodied 
but noncompetent Indians who ean not withdraw their share of 
the tribal funds from the Treasury. This is to enable those In- 
dians who are able-bodied but noncompetent—and the use of 
the word “noncompetent” in Indian laws and treaties refers 
to their inability to handle their own funds—to use those funds, 
or to enable the Secretary to use them for them, for their indus- 
trial betterment. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, what is added? The 
proviso? 

Mr. ASHURST. No; commencing on line 21, page 14, run- 
ning to and including line 11, on page 15. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, No; if the Senator will pardon me, the 
amendment begins at line 3, on page 15. 

Mr. ASHURST. I beg the Senator’s pardon; it begins on 
line 21, page 14. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is the introductory part of it. 
That tells us that you are going to amend it. You say it is 
“amended so as to read as follows.” Then follows, beginning 
on line 3, page 15, the proposed amendment. 

Let me ask the Senator from Arizona this question: The sub- 
stantive part of the provision is: 

ro rata share 
ta nt managing his 5 pr 888 5 5 
the Treasury in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior and ex- 
pended for the benefit of such Indian— 
- And so forth. 

The proviso is— 

That said funds of any Indian shall not be withdrawn from the 
Treasury until needed by the Indian and upon his application. 

If the Indian is mentally incapable of managing his own af- 
fairs, it seems to me an anomaly to require that he must make 
an application. He may be utterly incapable of making the 
application. 

Mr. ASHURST. I see the ambiguity; but this amendment 
says, “any Indian who is mentally or physically incapable.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That magnifies it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Of course, if he is physically incapable 
he can make the applicatidn, but if he is mentally incapable, it 
seems to me rather strange to require him to make an applica- 
tion. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, they 
never become so insane or mentally incapable but that they 
can tell you when they are hungry or cold, and that is what 
that was for. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Why provide for the utterly useless 
formality on the part of an insane Indian of making an appli- 
cation to withdraw money? 

Mr. LAND. It is a request. The Indian can apply for help, 
as any other hungry man would. He can go and say that he is 
hungry or that he is cold. That is all this is for. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Of course, if everybody is satisfied 
with that sort of a provision, I suppose I should not object to it. 

Mr. LANE. If he has not sense enough to do that, he ought 
to starve. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will ask the Senator from Oregon 
how the application is made. Does he fill out a written blank? 

Mr. LANE. No; he applies in person. Most of the Indians 
are unable to write the English language; at least, the old full 
bloods are. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. How is he to apply to the Secretary of 
the Interior in person—an insane Indian off on a reservation? 

Mr. LANE. He applies to the superintendent. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It is certainly an anomaly. 

Mr. LANE. And then it has to be approved. I think all 
these applications have to be finally approved by the Secretary. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It occurs to me that the proviso is not 
only somewhat nonsensical, but that it is absolutely unnecessary. 
The substantive provision is that the pro rata share of the 
Indian so incapacitated may be withdrawn from the Treasury, 
in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, and expended 
for his benefit. Why is not that enough? 

Mr. ASHURST. That is all right. There is no objection to 
that amendment. 

Mr. LANE. I think, Mr. President, the reason this proviso is 
placed in here is that under the general rule of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs a majority of the full-blooded Indians are held 
to be incompetent and incapable of attending to their own 
affairs, and they are managed as a trust by the superintendent, 
under the supervision of the commissioner, who acts under the 
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Secretary of the Interior. So there are thousands of them who 
are incompetent under the law as the law in relation to the 
Indians is now construed. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. But, Mr. President, an insane Indian 
going through this performance would not know whether he was 
making an application for funds or writing a valentine. He 
would not have any idea what he was doing. 

Mr. LANE. It does not say insane“; it says “mentally in- 
capable.” For lack of experience in business these Indians are 
held to be mentally incapable, or, as they term it, “ incompetent,” 
as I understand, if the Senator please. 

Mr. LODGE. It certainly does not mean“ insane.” 

Mr. LANE. It does not mean “insane.” Insane Indians are 
provided for otherwise ; but under the ruling—perhaps not under 
the law—they are held to be incapable and incompetent; and 
some of those Indians become old and blind and helpless, and 
they become hungry and cold, and this is to provide for their 
actual necessities. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, the old law limited the author- 
ity of the Secretary to help Indians who were blind, crippled, 
or helpless from old age, disease, or accident. This amend- 
ment was submitted in order to permit the Secretary to re- 
lieve those who were mentally and physically incapable of 
managing their own affairs. The application is required more 
to keep track of the accounts than for anything else. 

There is no large number of insane Indians, only about 93 or 
94. Most of those are in an asylum, and their funds are looked 
after in another way. By requiring an application the depart- 
ment can trace the funds to the local office and on up to the 
Indian Office; and then they know that the money has been 
paid out at the request of the party entitled to it and who 
perhaps has no relative able to take care of him. The pro- 
vision was recommended by the department, and the commit- 
tee thought it was a very reasonable one, because they thought 
it would enable them to keep track of the funds. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. Also, on page 15, beginning on line 12, the 
committee proposes the following amendment 

Mr, LANE. Mr, President, that is a provision which is so 
far-reaching and searching that I do not think any member of 
the committee knows to what extent it will go. Inasmuch as 
it is legislation—— 

Mr. LODGE and Mr. GALLINGER. Let it be read first. 

8 VICE PRESIDENT, The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment, 

The Secretary. It is proposed fo insert the following: 


_That section 5 of the act approved June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. L., p. 
857), be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read: 

“That it shall be unlawful for any person to induce any Indian to 
execute any contract, deed, mortgage, lease, or other instrument touch- 
ing land held under a trust or other patent containing restrictions on 
alienation, or to procure the execution by any Indian of any such instru- 
ment, or to be a priy with any Indian to any such contract, deed, 
mortgage, lease, or other instrument, or to offer’ any such contract, 
deed, mortgage, lease, or other instrument as aforesaid for record; and 
any person violating this provision shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meauor, and upon conyiction shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$500 for the first offense, and if convicted for a second offense ma 
punished by a fine not exceeding $500, or imprisonment not ex 
one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment in the discretion 
the court: Provided, That this section shall not apply to any contract, 
deed, mortgage, lease, or other instrument authorized by Tow to be 
made, Any Indian or his heirs in the possession of any live stock, 
their increase, or any other nal pro “rd issued by the United 
States or purchased with trust funds and held in trust by the United 
States, ax lawfully sell, transfer, mortgage, or otherwise dispose ot 
such property only with the consent in writing of the United States 
Indian agent or superintendent having jurisdiction over such propert 
and not otherwise. Any person who shall induce any Indian to sell. 
transfer, mortgage, or otherwise dispose of, or shall procure the sale, 
transfer, mortgage, or other disposal by any Indian, or shall be a party 
with any Indian to the sale, transfer, mort , or other disposal of 
any such personal property in violation of the foregoing provision, or 
who shall knowingly offer for record any instrument evidencing any 
prohibited or unlawful sale, transfer, mortgage, or other disposal of 
any such personal property, or who shall knowingly take or receive 
possession of any such personal property in pursuance to any such 
prohibited or unlawful sale, transfer, mortgage, or other transaction, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall upon conyiction be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $500, or imprisoned not exceeding one 
year, or by both such fine and imprisonment. Any sale, transfer, mort- 
gage, or other disposal in violation of this provision, of any property 
so issued and held shall be absolutely void, and title to the property 
involved in such void transaction shall revert to the United States, 
and the property may be taken possession of by the United States In- 
dian agent or superintendent having 3 over the gunee any 


be 
vot 


Any Indian or other person having tribal rig who shall induce any 
person to enter into any such contract, deed, mortgage, l 
transfer, or other agreement or transaction prohibit 
be unlawful by the above provisions, shall be deemed 
meanor, and shall upon conviction be punished by a 
$500, or imprisonment not exceeding one year, or b 

imprisonment: Provided further, That any United 


„sale, 


and declared tq 
guilty of a misde- 

ne not exceedin, 
both such fine an 
tates Indian agent, 
. or employee that shall in any manner connive or con- 
spire 


to secure, or assist in securing, the making of such prohibited 


contract shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000, or shali be 
a not exceeding one year, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Arizona a question about this proposed amendment. As I 
understand it, it makes it unlawful for any person to induce an 
Indian to execute any contract, deed, mortgage, lease, or other 
instrument touching land, and so forth, and on page 17 I find 
this provision: 

Any sale, transfer, mortgage, or other disposal in violation of this 
provision of any property so issued and held shall be absolutely void 
and title to the property involved in such void transaction shall reve 
to the United States. ° 

So it would seem that an Indiar who has been imposed upon 
perhaps by inducing him to execute one of these papers is 
punished by taking from him the property involved in the 
transaction. Is it the purpose of the committee to impose any 
such condition as that? r 

Mr. ASHURST. It was not the purpose of the committee to 
do that. The committeé simply adopted the language furnished 
by the Interior Department. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Is not that what it does? 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not think that it warrants or merits 
that construction. That is only my opinion. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think 

Mr. ASHURST. My opinion of the proposed law is that it 
simply extends the same provisions of the law as now applied 
to real estate to personal property. Whether appropriate lan- 
guage is or is not used may be a question, but that is the intent 
of the proposed amendment. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator interprets it, then, as 
meaning that the property shall revert to the United States to 
be held for the benefit of the Indians in the same way as it was 
before. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me get an answer to my question. 
Is that the purpose? 

Mr. ASHURST. My interpretation of the proposed statute 
is that the department und the members of the committee 
who favored this legislation intended that it might have the 
effect of making void any sale or purchase from an Indian of 
his property where undue advantage was taken of him. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I suggest to my colleague that, if this pro- 
posed amendment is adopted, I do uot think there will ever be 
any transfer deed or lease or anything else to a white man? 
It seems to me that a white man could never speak to an In- 
dian—unless perhaps it was somebody in the department—here- 
after if this proposed amendment is adopted. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator will yield to me for the pur- 
pose, I want to make a point of order against this proposed 
amendment that it is an attempt to introduce general legis- 
lation upon a general appropriation bill. I think it is extremely 
bad legislation and will have precisely the effect which the 
senior Senator from Utah suggested. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. LANE. I should like to suggest to the Senator that 
there is on page 16 a clause, beginning at line 7 and ending 
at line 13, wherein the Indian is forbidden to sell stock which 
has been issued to him in trust unless on this reimbursable plan - 
or revolving fund. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the existing statutes are ample for 
the protection of the Indians. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. LANE, There is another provision here I think the Sen- 
ator might allow— 


Provided further, That any United States Indian agent, su n- 
tendent, or employee that shall in any manner connive or conspire to 
secure, or assist in securing, the making of such prohibited contracts 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor— 


And so forth. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is still sus- 


tained. 

The amendment was agreed to. ; s 

The. next amendment was, on page 17, after line 23, to insert: 

For reimbursing Indians for live stock which has been heretofore or 
which may be hereafter destroyed on account of being infected with 
dourine or other contagious diseases, and for expenses in connection 
with the work of r and preventing such diseases, to be ex- 
pended under such rules an 2 as the Secretary of the In- 
terior may prescribe, $100,000, said amount to be immediately available 
and to remain available until expended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 6, to insert: 


For the payment to Charles J. Kappler for the work of compiling, 
annotating, and indexing the third yolume of Indian Laws and Treaties, 
the sum of $2,000, 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, this seems to be a private 
claim on an appropriation bill, which is in conflict with our 
rules.. I should like to ask what the facts are in connection 
with this ifem? 

Mr. ASHURST. I will be very glad to supply the Senator with 
the information. On May 20, 1902, the following resolution was 
passed by the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs is hereby authorized 
to have printed for the use of the Senate a Mation of all treaties, 
laws, and executive orders now in force relating Indian affairs. 

Under the resolution of May 20, 1902, there was compiled a 
volume of Indian laws, with suitable index, consisting in all of 
1,162 pages; there was also compiled one volume of treaties 
with the Indian tribes, with suitable index, comprising in all 
1,099 pages. That was paid for. 

Later, under the resolution of March 3, 1911, there was com- 
piled one volume of laws and treaties, with suitable index, con- 
sisting in all of 798 pages. 

The Senate accepted the work Mr. Kappler performed. I 
think he was once clerk of the committee; I am not certain. 
It was long before I came here. It is a very substantial and a 
very useful publication, and the committee feels that since hay- 
ing taken the benefit and the fruits of this man’s labor, nothing 
is more just than that we should pay him for it. The claim was 
$3,000, and the committee approved it at $2,000. 

Mr. GALLINGER. How large a volume is it? 

Mr. ASHURST. The last volume is 798 pages, and it is tech- 
nical work. I will state further, it is not known that 


Stats., 566; “ Laws,” 8), Congress provided— 
That hereafter no Indian nation or tribe within the territory of the 


ted States shall be 
Ration, tribe or Bower with whom the United States may contact Oy 
Since 1871 the United States have entered into agreements 
with the Indian tribes, which agreements must pass both Houses 
of Congress and be signed by the President; whereupon 


entitled “ Laws.” 


committee, and I find that the Senator from Minnesota feels 
that this sum is justly due this man. Of course it could 
. on a point of order, but it is a small 
ter, and I have nothing further to say about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not go 
of order against the claim. When the req 
JJC DeLi EADE IE WEE AATA 
ber stating at that time that more than likely a claim 
be submitted for the compilation. Nothing was said 
whether there would or would not be. Of course, we 


pense. The Government did pay the expense of 


future work I am not able to say; but, as the chairman of the 
eommittee stated, it ought to be paid, and I shall make no 
objection to the amendment. 

Mr. ASHURST. If the Senator will allow me, I should like 
to read 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I should like to correct an evi- 
dent misunderstanding. Reference was made by the chairman 
to the fact that Mr. Kappler was at one time secretary of the 
committee. I know the observation left in the minds of some 
the thought that while he was secretary or clerk he did this 
work. It was done long after he had ceased any connection 
whatever with the committee. 

Mr. ASHURST. I should have stated that. That is the fact. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that is the fact, and I know that Mr. 
Kappler was very much interested in following the laws affect- 
ing the Indians of this country. I think that was one of the 
reasons and perhaps the basic reason why he undertook to 
compile the laws and then requested Congress to have the com- 
pilation printed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I want to express my 
gratification that the Indian appropriation bills are being made 


better and better year by year. I have run through this bill 
hurriedly, and I believe this is the only claim that is in it. 

Mr. ASHURST. There is just one other, a claim of $20. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We have passed that. That is in the 
House text. 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is refreshing, because there has 
been a tendency in past years to get claims allowed on appro- 
priation bills. It is a very bad practice. Our rules prohibit it, 
The fact that this seems to be the only claim the Senate com- 
mittee at least has placed in the bill is an added reason why I 
certainly shall not object to the amendment. The Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Soor] tells me there is just one other. That is 
not bad, if there are only two. 

Mr. CLAPP. In this connection I wish to say that, due very 
largely to the efforts of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER} and former Senator Hale, of Maine, the practice 
to which the Senator from New Hampshire referred, which 


of the matter and change the policy. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 9, sag ag 


Section 9 of the act of March 1875 (18 Stats. * 
amended. on an to read ae ——.— € y aana 


e for goods, suppli 
12 for and on account o ike laig — whenanes 
the value of to be furnished, or the transpor- 


In pan Bs or by an acceptable bond in 

eS 2 — check, or bond shall be for 5 per 
of t of supp) transportation, efc., as 

z case any such on awarded a contract, 

shall fail ‘to execute the same with good and t accord- 
such was made and accepted, such 


19, after line 10, to insert: 

That the er of Indian with any’ tribe or bands of 

d te = 

Indians for the final adjudication and settlement o claims and de- 

mands of such or bands United States arising under 

law, treaty, or agreement, and w have not heretofore been ad- 

ted: Secretary of the Interior shall report the result of 

such negotiations to Congress for its a val at the earliest practicable 

Gate, and there is hereby of any money in the Treas- 
2 sum of ,000 for all 


with 
— 
Mr. LANE. Mr. President 
Mr. STERLING. I should like to have that amendment 


passed over. 
Mr. LANE. I raise a point of order against it. 


easure. 
Mr. LANE. P a i era ct crs et 
an appropriation 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sustained. 
nome airmen Drang. 0: DOROIN Panes ter mag aged? 


New Mexico,” in section 2, on page 
to strike out “in all, and 
land adjacent to the school property, 88,500; in all, $135,400,” 
so as to make the clause read: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

TTA eO ech glare hrm cao cg le ies the 
last paragraph read being the following: 
tion on a ta E gap LE abet Pis 0 ee 
general repairs and 1 ts, $4,000; 15 $21,200. 

Mr. LODGE. I think oe line 20 — oe “Truxton” is 
wrongly spelled, and it ought to be T-r-u-x-t-u-n.” I do not 
“know whether it is a misprint, but certainly that is the name of 
old Commodore Truxtun, from whom I think the name was un- 
doubtedly taken. 

Mr. ASHURST. I think the Senator is correct about it. 


1916. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The correction in the spelling will 
be made. 

The reading was continued. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 19, after the date 
“1905,” to strike out * $10,000.” and insert “ $15,000,” and in line 
21, after the words “in all,” to strike out $20,000” and insert 
“ $25,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

For continuing the work of constructing the irrigation system for the 
irrigation of the lands of the Pima Indians in the vicinity of Sacatan, 
on the Gila River Indian Reservation, within the limit of cost fixed by 
the act of March 3, 1905, $15,000; and for maintenance and operation 
of the pumping plants and canal systems, 810,000; in 3 re- 
imbursable as provided in section 2 of the act of A t 24, 1912 (37 
Stat. L., p. 522), and to remain available until ed. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 17, to insert: 

For enlarging the irrigation system for the irrigation of Indian lands, 
for protective works to prevent damage to irrigable lands by floods, and 
for development of domestic water supply on the Papago Indian Reser- 
vation, in Arizona, in accordance with the plans and fications sub- 
mitted by the chief engineer of the Indian Service and approved by the 
Com oner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior, 
$70,000, to remain available until expended: Provided, That the cost 
of said project shall be reimbursed to the United States in accordance 
with KoA rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may 
prescribe, 

Mr. CURTIS. I move to amend the committee amendment 
by striking out, beginning with the word “ Provided,’ down 
to and including the word “prescribed,” in line 3, page 22. 
This is to strike out the reimbursable feature. There are only 
about 700 Papago Indians. They have only 69,000 acres of 
land. They have no means at all, and to make it reimbursable 
is providing for something that will not come back. I do hope: 
that the proviso will be stricken out. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I do not quite know why the 
Senator from Kansas has proposed this amendment to the 
amendment. I remember we had some diseussion about this 
appropriation of $70,000, and I remember I asked the assistant 
commissioner if the Papago Indians were able to reimburse 
and if we might properly ask them to. reimburse. He said they 
were, and upon the strength of that assurance I was willing 
to vote for the appropriation of $70,000. I am not certain that 
we ought to vote that appropriation unless it is reimbursable. 

Mr. CURTIS. What the Senator from Vermont says is true. 
He asked the question if they could reimburse the Government. 
But after the committee adjourned I took pains to examine the 
report. I find the Indians have only 69,000: acres of land. 
There are 700 Indians, They have no money in thé 
whatever. It seems to me it would be unfair to this tribe that 
has-been self-supporting and never has called upon the Gov- 
ernment to aid in its support to require them to pay back the 
$70.000. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. May I ask the Senator if these Indians 
have no surplus lands at all? 

Mr. CURTIS. They have no surplus lands. They have a 
reservation of 69,000 acres, and only that which is irrigated 
will produce erops. The other is pasture. They have some 
steck—sheep, cattle, and horses. They have no surplus lands 
to sell. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. What they have they need? 

Mr. CURTIS. They do, for pasture. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. None could be sold without detriment? 

Mr. CURTIS. Not without detriment to the tribe. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator from Kansas if he 
has satisfied himself that the amount named in this amendment 
is necessary? Might it be somewhat reduced? 

Mr. CURTIS. The assistant commissioner advised me that 
it is necessary. They have to buy the right from a company 
who will sell to other people if they do not buy for the Indians. 
The idea is to let the Indians irrigate 10 acres each. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Inasmuch as the white men are not very 
prompt in paying back what they owe to the Government on 
these reclamation projects, I think we ought to be pretty 
liberal with the Indians. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
the Senator from Ka: as to the amendment of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. PAGE. In referring to the hearings on page 47 I find 
this statement made: 

Se r PAGE. nt, Senator CURTIS, nearly a rter of 
million dollars e that system. rden N 

Is that the system to which this amendment refers? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is an entirely different proposition. This 
relates to the Papagos. 

Mr. PAGE. I wish to say, Mr. President, that I have come 
to the conclusion that this is a much better Indian appropriation 
bill than we have usually passed, and I do not want to in 
an objection where it is not absolutely right that I doit. But I 


am rather disinclined to approve of an amendment that comes 
at this late hour, because we have authorized this appropriation 
upon the statement of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, or 
rather the assistant commissioner who represented him, upon 
the assurance that it was not a gratuity appropriation, but 
rather a reimbursable appropriation. 

It seems to me that the appropriation of $70,000 for an irriga- 
tion system ought to have been very carefully thought out and 

by the committee, so that we may know whether we 
do it right or wrong, and not on the passage through the Senate, 
without any discussion or any knowledge as to whether we ought 
or ought not to do it, transfer it from the reimbursable fund to 
an appropriation direct from the United States Treasury. I am 
free to say, Mr. President, I do not know that I am right about 
this matter. 

I will simply say that the principle of passing an appropria- 
tion of this amount, especially for an irrigation project, and 
those irrigation projects are about the worst of any projects we 
have to deal with in the Committee on Indian Affairs, with the 
expectation and the claim on the part of the commissioner that 
it is to be reimbursable and then on the floor of the Senate strik- 
ing out the reimbursable feature, seems to me to be wrong. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kansas to the amendment of the com- 
mittee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I unintentionally, I think, com- 
mitted an act of discourtesy. I did not hear the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Srertrne], and I ask to be allowed to with- 
draw my point of order against the item on page 19, beginning 
at line 11, in order to allow the Senator such time as he 
wishes to take, but I reserve the right to raise the point of 
order later. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair sustained the point of 
order. 


Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I think the provision on page 
19 has been misunderstood. The impression has prevailed that 
it conferred upon the department authority to finally and 
definitely settle the claims of Indian tribes. It only confers 
on the department authority to make tentative settlements, 
which must, in turn, be submitted to Congress. I believe it 
would saye the Indians large sums of money. I also believe 
that the department can now sit down and make a proposition 
to the Indian tribes to be the subject of approval, but the de- 
partment does not take that view of it and thinks it should 
have this authority. I can not but feel that a mistake was 
made in making the point of order. While some of these con- 
tracts will not be approved, some of them will, and it will 
save the Indians the expense of litigation. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, in this connection I simply 
wish to say that I was not insisting upon the amendment itself. 
I simply asked that it should go over for the present. 

Mr. CLAPP. T know. 

Mr. STERLING, T think the Senator from Oregon did not 
understand the request when he first made the point of order. 
T stated at the time, however, that I wished to consider the 
amendment in connection with a bill that had been intro- 
duced by my colleague [Mr. Jounson of South Dakota], sub- 
mitting the claims of Indians to the Court of Claims. . 

Mr. CLAPP. I think it would in many cases save the Indians 
a great deal of expense. 

Mr, LANE. Mr. President, I will say that I have not any 
great confidence in it, but, out of courtesy to the Senator, I 
should like him to have time to look it over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Chair himself ean not change 
his opinion on request by unanimous consent. 

Mr. LODGE. The point of order has been made and sus- 


‘tained. 


Mr. SMOOT. The point of order has been made and sus- 
tained. I do not see how it possibly can be withdrawn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. When a point of order has been 
sustained, as in Committee of the Whole, the question can not 
be again raised in the Senate, unless by unanimous consent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, may I be 
permitted to say a word in connection with the ruling of the 
Chair coneerning the point of order raised by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. LANE] and sustained, relating to that part of the 


Indian appropriation bill giving the Commissioner of Indian 


Affairs power to investigate and negotiate all Indian claims for 
final adjudication? I had intended to raise a point of order 
on this, and if that had failed I intended to move to amend the 
bill by striking out this paragraph, as I was unalterably op- 
posed to it. 
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I had, however, discussed this matter to-day with my col- 
league [Mr. Srntuxdl, and we had concluded, so far as we 
were concerned, to allow the matter to pass, so that he might 


fully investigate the subject before to-morrow. The Senator 
from Oregon raised the question, however, and my only object 
in speaking of this is that my colleague may understand that it 
came up to-day without any knowledge on my part. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before we pass to the next 
committee amendment, in the item on page 22, beginning in line 
14 and ending on line 18, I ask the Senator having the bill in 
charge if the words “and to remain available until expended ” 
should not be stricken from the bill? That is bad legislation, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. ASHURST. I cheerfully admit the truth of that state- 
ment. I have no objection to that language being stricken out. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the words, on page 22, beginning in 
line 16, “and to remain available until expended” be stricken 
from the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the chairman of the com- 
mittee accept the amendment? 

Mr. ASHURST. I move the amendment which has been 
suggested by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Satoor]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 22, in lines 16 and 17, it is proposed 
to strike out the words “ and to remain available until expended.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, on page 22, after line 
18, to insert: 

For the construction, by the Indian Service, of a dam with a bridge 
superstructure and the necessary controlling works for diverting water 
from the Gila River for the irrigation of Indian land and Indian allot- 
ments on the Gila River Indian Reservation, Ariz., as recommended by 
the Board of Engineers of the United States arasi in A 217 ot 
its report to the Secretary of War of February 14, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 
A $200,000, to be immediately available and to remain available 
until expended, reimbursable as provided in section 2 of the act of 
August 24, 1912 (87 Stat. L., 522). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, after line 20, to insert: 


Ariz. 

175,000, to be immediately available and to remain available until 
expended : Provided, That the 
said dam shall be distributed 
vate and public lands in 
said county in accordance with the respective rights and priorities of 
such lands to the beneficial use of said water as may be determined by 
agreement of the owners thereof with the Secretary of the Interior or 
by a court of competent jurisdiction: Provided further, That the con- 
struction charge for the actual cost of said dam and other works and 
rights shall be divided equitably by the Secretary of the Interior be- 
tween the Indian lands and the private and public lands in said project; 
and said cest as fixed for said Indian lands shall be reimbursable as pro- 
vided in section 2 of the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. L., 522); but 
the construction charge as fixed for the private and public lands in said 
county shall be paid by the owner or entryman in accordance with the 
terms of an act extending the riod of payment under reclamation 
projects, approved August 13, 1914 (38 Stat. L., 686): And provided 
further, That said project shall only undertaken if the Secretary of 
the Interior shall be able to make or provide for what he shall deem to 
be satisfactory adjustments of the rights to the water to be diverted by 
said dam or carried in said canals, and satisfactory arrangements for the 
inclusion of Jands within said project and the purchase of property 
rights which he shall deem necessary to be acquired, and shall determine 
and declare said project to be feasible. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I make the point of order that 
this amendment is general legislation on an appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is overruled. 
The provision has to do exclusively with one piece of work and 
is therefore not general legislation either with reference to 
the construction of dams or with reference to the Indians in 
general. 

Mr. CURTIS. The amendment also provides for irrigation 
for white settlers, and not Indians. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is aware of that. 

Mr. ASHURST. Will my friend from Kansas yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has ruled on the ques- 
tion. The Senator from Kansas may appeal from the decision 
of the Chair. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have no desire to appeal from the decision of 
the Chair, but I thought perhaps the Chair misunderstood the 
amendment. j 

Mr. ASHURST. I want to say that this expenditure is esti- 
mated for; it was in the Indian appropriation bill of last year, 
and it was agreed to by the Senate in almost these terms, but 
the bill at that time, unfortunately, failed. This item has been 
recommended both in the estimates and by a special letter 
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to the chairmen of the Committees on Indian Affairs of the 
Senate and of the other House. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I hope this amendment will be 
disagreed to. I remember looking up this question a number of 
years ago. It was then a question before the other House. Two 
facts appeared upon the investigation. In the first place, these 
Indians had been self-supporting until the Government granted 
aright to build a dam and to allow the taking of certain water 
rights by an irrigation company, with the understanding that the 
Indians would be supplied with water. They were not supplied 
with water, and they became charges upon the Government, and 
from that time on this Government has had to appropriate to 
assist in their support every year. 

I stated to the chairman of the committee when this measure 
was pending before the committee that I should oppose it unless 
some provision was made which would guarantee the protection 
of those Indians in their water rights. I find nothing of the 
kind in this proposed amendment. 

I am opposed to this legislation for another reason. In an 
investigation at the time to which I refer I carefully studied the 
geological reports, and I found that a dam constructed at or 
about the place named in the amendment would fill up in 10 
years with the silt that came down the river during the awful 
floods, and that it would cost at least a million dollars to build 
such a dam; another dam in a new location would be required. 

I think, Senators, if you will study the result of these irriga- 
tion projects upon the Treasury and the small benefits that have 
gone to the Indians you will not engage in any new irrigation 
projects, unless you know all about them and made ample pro- 
vision for installing the project and selling the land after the 
project is completed. 

This, in my judgment, would be a very unwise expenditure of 
$175,000 for a dam, to begin with, but which will eventually 
cost this Government not much less than a million dollars, and, in 
my judgment, at the end of 10 years another dam will be neces- 


sary. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator from Kan- 
sas yield to me? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. ASHURST. If I become vehement, I do not want the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] to think I shall 
have thereby become discourteous. I want to assert first, that 
I regard the distinguished Senator from Kansas as a Senator 
who knows as much, if not more, about Indians than does any 
other Member of this body; and yet I wish, in all courtesy, to 
say that he is mistaken. We are not proposing to construct a 
storage dam in the ordinary sense of that word. 

Mr. President, when the Spaniards came to Arizona they 
found, as the Senator says, the Indians cultivating this land 
and raising cotton thereon. White settlers have from time to 
time in the past 30 years acquired some rights there. There 
have been rude diversion dams built out of brush. I have seen 
Indians, almost to their waistbands and armpits in the water, 
with their rude means trying to build a diversion dam on this 
river, with the hope that they might be able to divert this water 
out upon their lands. 

If the distinguished Senator from Kansas wishes to—and I 
know he does—legislate for the benefit of the Indians, he will 
now take steps to assist in passing this legislation, so that fur- 
ther rights by white men will not be initiated there, as they 
have been from year to year for 20 years, and so that the re- 
maining rights of the Indians may be preserved. 

The question of silt in this connection can not become in- 
volved, because this is to be only a diversion dam, built 8 or 10 
or 12 feet high, so that, instead of having a mere brush dam, 
water will be diverted out into ditches and from those ditches 
onto the lands of the Indians in order that they may get the 
water which now, uncontrolled, is passing them by to the sea. 

Mr. CURTIS. I merely wish to ask a question. Does the Sen- 
ator from Arizona say that this appropriation is not for the 
purpose of building a dam? 

Mr. ASHURST. It is for the purpose of building a diversion 
dam a few feet in height. a 

Mr heaped And not a dam for the purpose of storing 
water 
Mr. ASHURST. Not at all. It is for the purpose of building 
a mere diversion dam, so that some of the waters of the tre- 
mendous floods that sweep by may be put upon the Indian 
land. 

I have visited this place. I took the pains and trouble to go 
there last April and last May. There I saw the Indians trying 
with their rude means—and it was a pitiable thing to see—to 
haul sufficient brush to put in the streams, so as to get water 
to go out on their lands. No more meritorious provision could 
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be carried in the bill than is this. It is not meritorious simply 
because the work is proposed to be done in my State, but it is 
in itself a meritorious proposition, and, I repeat, it has been 
estimated for and recommended by the department. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to ask the Senator another question. 
Has the Senator from Arizona any idea of how much this project 
will cost? 

Mr. ASHURST. It will cost only the amount carried in the 
bill. I repeat it can not become an expense in the future except 
for maintenance. It is in no sense a storage dam. The great 
“oosevelt Storage Dam in Arizona, ccsting some ten or eleven mil- 
lion dollars, was of no practical value until the Granite Reef 
Diversion Dam was built. I think if the people of Arizona inter- 
ested therein were asked to choose between having a diversion 
dam and a storage dam they would unqualifiedly say, We want 
a diversion dam, because what is the use of storing water unless 
it can subsequently by means of a diversion dam be carried upon 
the land.” It is not going to entail a future expenditure, except 
probably a few hundred dollars for maintenance. It is not, as 
I have said, a storage dam at all. 

The Senator from Kansas at a previous period gave six years 
of loyal service to his country in the Senate. I hope he will not 
now reverse that record by his actions to-day in this instance, 
because what he proposes would be most unjust to the Indians 
and most unjust to himself. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, in view of the statement of the 
chairman of the committee that this is only a diversion dam, I 
am going to withdraw my objection, hoping that the matter may 
be adjusted in conference; but if it is to be a diversion dam the 
wording of the amendment must be changed. 

Mr. ASHURST. I consent to any change necessary. 

Mr. CURTIS. That can be looked after in conference. We 
can not very well change the language here. So far as I am 
concerned, I make no further objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before the amendment is agreed 
to, I wish to suggest the elimination of the words “and to re- 
main available until expended,” on page 24, in lines 3 and 4. 

Mr. ASHURST. The philosophy of the Senator’s suggestion 
is correct, but at this particular location floods come down and 
render it impossible at times to carry on the work. For in- 
stance, at this site on the Gila River in January, following a 
great snowstorm several feet deep and subsequent warm rains, 
floods so tremendous ensued that the entire American fleet 
could have passed safely right through at that point, the water 
being in such vast volume. As I have said, the work can not 
be carried on for long periods, and I hope the Senator will 
withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
that with those words eliminated the bill would still provide an 
appropriation of $175,000, “to be immediately available.” 
‘Therefore, as soon as the bill becomes a law that sum will be 
available and will remain available for the building of this di- 
version dam until June 30, 1917. If the Government of the 
United States is going to be any slower than that in prosecuting 
the work, I think we ought to appropriate less, and then make 
unother appropriation for this project at some future time. I 
am quite sure, Mr. President, that the money appropriated will 
be expended before June 30, 1917. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, let me say a word to the 
Senator. I should be so much gratified to get the amendment 
agreed to that I would consent to almost anything; but we 
ought to be practical. This dam is going to be unusual in that 
it is going to be constructed possibly on top of quicksand, by 
using large quantities of granite bowlders and cement, some- 
what like the character of construction of the Laguna project 
dam, with an apron- perhaps several hundred yards long leading 
to a point and an apron of the same kind leading to a center 
on the other side, so that the weight of the water will press 
down and hold this concrete and rock in place. I do not want 
to appear captious, but I do think in this instance the words to 
which the Senator refers ought to remain in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, only $175,000 is to be expended; 
and I know just as well as I know that I am alive that that 
amount ean be expended long before June 30, 1917. I am just 
as much interested in the project and its success as is the Sen- 
ator from Arizona. I know the situation that exists there; I 
know that the work ought to be done immediately; but if these 
words remain in the bill perhaps the project will be shoved 
aside, it will dillydally along, and we can not tell when the 
work will be begun. 

Mr. ASHURST. Very well; I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. GALLINGHR. Mr. President, before the amendment is 
voted on, I want to make an inquiry as to the reimbursable pro- 


visions. of these various amendments. I have been greatly dis- 
appointed, having been always a friend of these irrigation 
projects, to find that the white people are very lax in the mat- 
ter of reimbursing the Government. I want to ask the Senator 
if the Indians are doing any better in that regard than are the 
white people? 

Mr. ASHURST. They are. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Or is this language a mere figure of 
speech and not to be observed? 

Mr. ASHURST. It is not a figure of speech. I will call 
the attention of the distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire to the fact that in 1914 a sum of money, I think $15,000, 
was loaned to a certain tribe of Indians in Idaho, I believe, 
and in eight months it was reimbursed. That is a very good 
record. Of course many of these reimbursable appropriations 
which are made to the Indians will not be paid back, but I am 
advised by the department that 70 per cent of the amounts 
which are appropriated and made reimbursable will be repaid; 
and I think that is a creditable showing. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I may say, for the information of 
the Senator, that this amount constitutes a mortgage on their 
lands, and they will have to pay the money back. As soon as 
their lands are sold—and they become much more valuable after 
they are placed under water—the joke is always on the Indians 
and they get the point. 

Mr. GALLINGER. A mortgage on the Indian lands would 
probably never be foreclosed. 

Mr. ASHURST. If the Senator will pardon me, referring to 
page 182 of the Senate hearings, the Assistant Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, Mr. Meritt, in response to a question propounded 
by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Page], said: 

Yes, sir; the Pima Indians haye ample proper 
imburse the Government. We are not in favor o 
plus property at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say also that in a great many cases 
the money is already deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the Indians; that the whole question is 
in the hands of the Secretary of the Interior; and that the 
Indian is powerless to do otherwise than to have it charged 
to his account. 

Mr, STERLING. Mr. President, the thing that strikes me as 
being peculiar about this amendment is, first, that a large ap- 
propriation of $175,000 for the project is made to depend upon 
so many contingencies. I call the attention of the chairman of 
the committee to the very last proviso of the amendment, read- 
ing: 

And provided further, That said project shall only be undertuken If 
the Secretary of the Interior shall be able to make or provide for what 
he shall deem to be satisfactory adjustments of the rights w the 
water to be diverted by said dam or carried in said canals, and satis- 
factory arrangements for the inclusion of lands within said project 
and the purchase of property rights which he shall deem necessary to 
be acquired, and shall determine and declare said project to be feasibie. 

Here we are appropriating $175,000 for a project in rezard 
to which the Secretary of the Interior has not expressed an 
opinion as to whether or not it is a feasible one. 

Mr, ASHURST. If the Senator will pardon me, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, by letter to the chairman of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, in January, 1915; by letter to the chairman 
in February, 1916, and by letter to the chairman of the House 
committee, said the project was feasible. That language is 
carried in all, or nearly all, reclamation acts. I have no objec- 
tion to it going out, however, if that is desired. 

Mr. STERLING. Then I suggest that the words “and shalt 
determine and declare said project to be feasible” be stricken 
out. 

Mr. ASHURST. I have no objection to those words going 
out, although similar language is carried in all reclamation acts. 
I will ask, however, that those words be stricken out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is one amendment to the 
amendment now pending, which the Secretary will state. 

The SECRETARY. On page 24, lines 3 and 4, it is proposed to 
amend the amendment by striking out the words “and to re- 
main available until expended.” 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I really have no serious ob- 
jeetion to striking out those words; but as the chairman of the 
committee knows, the language of the amendment as it has 
been incorporated in the bill was drawn by the Indian Office, 
and I think we ought to leave it just as it is. 

Mr. ASHURST. The amendment we are now discussing was 
originally drawn by the department. The committee did not 
dot an “i” nor cross a “t,” but used the department’s language. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, does not the Senator agree 
to the suggestion made by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
that 15 months will elapse before this appropriation ceases, 
while if it is left to be available until expended, without any 


ultimately to re- 
selling their sur- 
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limit, the Government may dawdle along and not complete the 
project as rapidly as they otherwise would do? 


Mr. ASHURST. There is force in that contention. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think so. Of course, if the project is 
not completed we cau make another appropriation. 

Mr. GRONNA,. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Utah 
will not insist on his amendment striking out the words “ and 
to remain available until expended.” ‘The chairman of the com- 
mittee knows very well that this matter was very carefully 
considered by the committee and that, on account of the pe- 
culiar conditions existing in that section of the country, it was 
deemed best to employ language that would leave this money 
available until such time as it might be expended. There is no 
question that the $175,000 will be used. 

I think the Senate will recall that last year when the Indian 
appropriation bill was under consideration I opposed large ap- 
propriations to be taken out of the funds of the. Indians to 
construct irrigation works on Indian Jands. This is, however, 
a comparatively small amount; in fact, this bill does not carry 
large amounts for the construction of irrigation works, and I 
trust the Senator from Utah will not insist upon his motion to 
strike out. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the expenditure of $175,000 for 
the construction of a diversion dam can be made long before 
June 30, 1917, and the appropriation will be available until that 
time. I want the Government to go to work on this project 
and not put it off. I want the Indians and the settlers in that 
section to have the use of this water by June 30, 1917, or before 
then. What I am afraid of is that if this language remains in 
the bili those responsible for the work will dillydally along and 
the project will not be completed for a much longer period. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I want to assure the Senator 
from Utah that, according to the statement which has been 
made to the committee, this work will be commenced promptly. 
The Senator knows that water is everything in that section. 
The very existence of the people there depends upon the water 
used for irrigation. As I have said, the amount appropriated 
is small. It will benefit the Indians and, of course, it will bene- 
fit some of the whites; but in the main it is an Indian irriga- 
tion project. 

Mr. SMOOT. Because I know the truth of what the Senator 
has said, I am in favor of this amendment, and I am asking that 
the words “and to remain available until expended” shall be 
stricken out in order that the Indians may get water at an earlier 
time than they would, in my opinion, if those words were left in 
the bill. For that reason I have offered the amendment to 
strike out those words. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Question! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Utah to the amendment reported by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I want to express my very great 
gratification that we haye commenced a discussion of these irri- 
gation projects. I believe that when the future history of our 
connection with Indian affairs is written one of the matters 
connected therewith that we shall have most reason to blush for 
will have been the squandering of money on irrigation projects 
and making the amounts so paid reimbursable out of the Indian 
funds. Š 

In regard to the matter of reimbursable funds I have person- 
ally, I think, in every case coming before the committee, asked 
the Commissioner or the Assistant Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, who represented the department, if the affairs of the In- 
dians fairly warranted the assertion that the reimbursable funds 
would eventually be returned to the Treasury, and where he has 
not been able to give us strong assurance that they would be 
returned and that the Indians could reimburse the Federal 
Treasury, I haye opposed them. I am sorry to say that in the 
bill now there are some measures relating to irrigation which I 
fear will prove to be unprofitable to our wards, the Indians; 
and sometimes I have wondered if we ought not to make these 
appropriations directly from the Federal Treasury rather than 
make them an incumbrance upon the Indian lands. 

We are the guardians of this unfortunate race, and I think 
the Senate, instead of reaching out and seeing how much of the 
Indians’ money they can get hold of, ought to stand here as the 
defenders of that race. I hope that before we get through with 
this bill we will make some important reductions in the amounts 
which are proposed to be appropriated for irrigation purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, on page 23, line 
word “a,” I moye to insert the word “ diversion.” 

Mr. ASHURST. I cheerfully consent to that amendment. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 23, line 22, before the word “ dam,” 
it is proposed to insert the word “diversion,” so that it will 
read, “of a diversion dam.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. On page 24, line 2, after the word “said,” I 
move to insert the word “ diversion.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secrerany. On page 24, line 2, before the word “dam,” 
it is proposed to insert the word “ diversion.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. On line 18, after the word “ said,” I move to 
insert the word “ diversion.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 24, line 13, before the word“ dam,” 
it is proposed to insert the word “ diversion.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. CURTIS. In line 5, after the word “ said ” and before the 
word “ dam,” I move to insert the word “ diversion.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 24, line 5, before the word “ dam,” 
it is proposed to insert the word “ diversion.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. And on line 4, page 25, before the word “ dam,” 
I move to insert the word “ diversion.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 25, line 4, before the word“ dam,” 
it is proposed to insert the word “ diversion.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on the amend- 
ment as amended. 

The amendinent as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 8, to strike 
out: 

For maintenance and operation of the Ganado irrigation project on 
the Navajo Indian Reservation, in Arizona, $3,000, to be reimbursable 
and remain available until expended. F 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, after line i2, to insert: 

For extension of the Ganađo irrigation project on the Navajo Indian 
Reservation in Arizona for the irrigation of approximately 600 acres of 
land in addition to the area to be irrigated by said project, as authorized 
in section 2 of the act of August 24, 1912, $20,000; and for mainte- 
nance and operation of the project, $3,000; in all, $23,000, to remain 
available until expended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 20, to insert: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, authorized 
and directed to cause to be made by competent engineers the necessary 
examinations, investigations, and surveys for the purpose of determining 
the most suitable and practicable method or methods of constructing 
levees, revetments, or other suitable works sufficient to prevent the Gila 
River from further eroding and wearing and washing away its banks 
and from further overflowing its banks at any point in Graham County, 
Ariz. Said engineers shall also determine and report upon the most 
suitable, feasible, and 1 means of holding the said river within 
a fixed channel as it flows through said Graham County. Said Secre- 
tary shall submit to Congress the results of such examinations, investi- 
gations, and surveys, together with an estimate of the cost thereof, with 
recommendations thereon, at the earliest practicable date. The sum of 
$15,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated 


out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
purpose of conducting said investigations, examinations, and surveys. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I want to ask the chairman of 
the committee if that is not a mistake? The committee agreed, 
when this bill was up, that that measure should be reported as 
a separate bill. I have examined the hearings very carefully, 
and I find no place in the hearings where the bill was again 
taken up and authorized to be placed upon this bill as an 
amendment. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I think the Senator is cor- 


‘rect, so far as concerns the hearings not showing any approval 


of the item as a part of this bill. My remembrance is, without 
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consulting the record for the moment, that the item was ap- 
proved as a separate and distinct bill, and yet I have a recol- 
lection that at another meeting, just a day or two before the 
bill was reported out, I asked consent to incorporate it in this 
bill, for the reason—although the hearings may not show it— 
that it was an emergency and that it might be subject to a point 
of order unless it was included in the bill. If it can be debated, 
I should like to say a few words on this appropriation. 7 

Mr. CURTIS. I make the point of order on the amendment, 
if it is to be in here, that it is not germane. 

Mr. ASHURST. In reply to that point of order, I say it has 
been reported favorably from a committee of the Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. That does not make any difference. 

Mr. ASHURST. That renders it impervious to a point of 
order. By Report No. 262 it was reported fayorably from 
standing committee of the Senate. > 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to call the chairman’s attention to 
the object of the Indian appropriation bill: 

That the following sums be, and they are hereby, appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the pur- 
ose of ying the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of 
ndian Raairs for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
tribes, and in full compensation for all offices and salaries which are 


Preven for herein for the service of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
17. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Chair understand that 
the Senator from Kansas raises the question whether this 
umendment is germane or relevant to the bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. I do- 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under clause 3 of Rule XVI, that 
is n question for the Senate to decide. f 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, in response to that, and in 
reply to the distinguished Senator from Kansas, I want to say, 
first, that the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs authorized 
a favorable report on this item which is in the bill. It is Re- 
port No. 262, Order of Business Na. 239. That, in my judg- 
ment, renders it impervious to a point of order. In addition 
thereto, I want to say that this same Gila River, which so fre- 
quently goes upon such a destructive rampage, ought, in the 
judgment of the committee reporting this bill, to be the subject 
of an exhaustive and competent investigation. The item simply 
proposes that a board of engineers shall make an investigation 
to determine the most feasible and practicable method of hold- 
ing the river within its bounds. 

The Gila River debouches or comes out of a canyon, a box 
canyon, in the eastern part of Graliam County, Ariz. It reaches 
the rich alluvial soil below a place called Sanchez, and from 
there down for the next 80 miles, at frequent intervals through- 
out the year, it overflows its banks, and with its cutting edge 
it destroys the rich lands of the whites and the rich lands of 
the Indians as well. Lands that are worth $200 per acre are 
being caten away; and the 1,200 acres near Geronimo that 
belong to the Indians, and that the Indians are cultivating, 
are in the same danger. This cutting edge, as we call it, which 
the river has, wears away this rich land that the Indians are 
cultivating. 

It would be idle to attempt to handle this question just 
from the standpoint of Geronimo alone. A careful and compre- 
hensive investigation must be made by competent engineers. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question about the proposed amendment? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. How does this amendment affect the 

Indians? 
Mr. ASHURST. I was just remarking that the river enters 
the reservation at Geronimo, and at that point it has been for 
some years cutting into the Indian lands. There are 1,200 acres 
cultivated at Geronimo, but there are 15,000 acres cultivated alto- 
gether by the Indians on this river. The committee was of the 
opinion that the whites and the Indians had a mutual interest. 
The river must be controlled. It is useless for the Government 
just to shut its eyes and say, Well, sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof; we will take it up at another time.” This mat- 
ter must be given attention. If we are going to preserve the 
Indian lands and the lands which the Indians have cultivated, 
something must be done. 

In addition to the Indian Jands, there is a prosperous com- 
munity of whites, 10,000 people, as excellent a people as have ever 
lived in any State. They never have had any assistance or any 
encouragement from the Government. They live in the towns of 
Solomonsville, Thatcher, Pima, Safford, and other towns along 
the river. They are agricultural people. This river cuts into 
their lands, destroys their lands, and goes on down in its de- 
structive way and destroys the Indian lands. Surely they are 
not asking too much of their Government when they ask that, as 
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2 mutual proposition with the Indians and whites, the sum of 
$15,000 be appropriated, not to do any revetting but to investi- 
gate and determine the best means of controlling the river— 
whether it should be done by the Indians, by the whites, or by 
the settlers. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. As I understand, then, this proposed 
appropriation is for the purpose of determining methods of 
revetment and protecting the banks along the course of the river 
throughout Graham County? 

Mr. ASHURST. Throughout all of Graham County, and a 
large part of the Indian reservation is in Graham County. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. How much of it? How much of the 
length of the river? 

Mr. ASHURST. In Graham County? 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. How much of the Indian lands abut 
on the river that runs through Graham County? 

Mr. ASHURST, Oh, I should say at least 50 miles or more. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Out of how many miles? 

Mr. ASHURST. Out of 150 miles. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. About one-third of the length? 

Mr. ASHURST. I should say at least that, if not more. There 
were two gentlemen who came from Arizona—— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me ask the Senator further whether 
he thinks that Congress is under any obligation to make appro- 
priations of this character for the purpose of protecting the 
Jands of the white settlers? : 

Mr. ASHURST. Oh, I think so; undoubtedly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Upon what theory? 

Mr. ASHURST. Upon the theory, first, that it is a mutual 
proposition. It would be absurd simply to say: We will treat 
this river not as an entity and as an entirety but by sections. 
We will take care of this particular section that flows through 
an Indian reservation.” How futile would be any attempt to 
take care of the river as a whole proposition by going below when 
the waters are coming down from above. Why not treat it as 
an entirety? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me put the question in another 
way, then. Suppose there were no Indian Jands at all, Would 
the Senator then think the appropriation would be justified? 

Mr. ASHURST. Myr. President, if there were no Indian lands 
at all I still think the appropriation would be justified, because 
an American citizen—— : 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. How would it be justified on an Indian 
appropriation bill? 

Mr. ASHURST. Whether or not it would be justified on 
un Indian appropriation bill might be a question; but I know 
of no other committee to which this could go. How could the 
Vice President send it to the Committee on Commerce? How 
could he send it to the Committee on Appropriations? To my 
mind it has to do with the revetment of a river which is doing 
great damage to rich Indian lands, Are we, because it happens 
to be of benefit to the whites, to stay our hands simply for that 
reason? Not at all. If an appropriation is for the real, substan- 
tial, honest goed of the Indians, and incidentally for the good of 
the whites, why should we pause? Are we to say: “We will 
see that no white man shall have any benefit from an appropria- 
tion in this bill”? ' 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator will understand that I 
am not objecting to the item; I am just inquiring about it. 

‘The VICH PRESIDENT. Was this amendment moved by the 
direction of the committee? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I should like to make just one 
statement on that subject. I claim that there is no note of it 
being authorized in the hearings. Of course during some of 
the sessions I was not present; and if it was done, it was done 
during my absence from the committee. The measure was con- 
sidered by the committee, and-I desire to call the attention of 
the Chair and the Senate to the hearings, on page 481: 


The. CHAIRMAN. What is the pleasure of the committee? Do you 
want to consider this bill now or take it up later? Do you desire to 
yote now? If not, is there any objection to the bill? 

Senator Curtis Are you offering it as an amendment to the appro- 
priation bill? 


we CHAIRMAN. No; I have framed it as a separate and independent 


Senator Curtis. I have no objection to its being introduced as a 
3 bill if it is not to be an amendment to the Indian appropria- 
on > * 

The CHAIRMAN. May I report the bill Erabi 
A 4 2 55 objection, the chairman was authorized to report the bill 
avorably. 


Mr. ASHURST. The Senator has, of course, read exactly 
what took place at that particular time; but I insist—and it 
seems to me that the Senator was present, because he was very 
faithful in his attendance—that I became apprehensive, owing 
to the cluttered condition of business 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Do not the committees of the Sen- 
ate keep records? How is the Chair to rule unless there is some 
record which tells about this matter? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the record, and that which 
renders it impervious to a point of order, is the fact that it has 
been reported favorably from a standing committee of the Sen- 
ate, and it is on the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. It was reported as a separate and distinct 
measure. y 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not know whether 
he can go behind the returns or not. There seems to be a 
dispute here between members of the committee as to whether 
or not the matter was reported by the committee. 

Mr. ASHURST. Oh, I unhesitatingly say that it was re- 
ported by the committee. Whether or not that was a wise 
thing or an expedient thing to do, it was done. There is no 
question about that. I do not want to raise a question of fact 
between the Senator from Kansas and myself, but it was re- 
ported. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I have not disputed the Sen- 
ator’s word. All I say is that it was not reported while I was 
there, and I have read all of the hearings, and I find no memo- 
randum in regard to it, and there was a stenographer taking all 
of the hearings. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In accordance with the decision 
of the Hayes-Tilden controversy, the Chair will not go behind 
the fact that the committee has reported the amendment. He 
leaves the question of relevancy to the Senate. The amend- 
ment comes here from the committee, and the Chair will not 
attempt now to decide a question between members of the 
committee as to whether it comes into the Senate as an amend- 
ment proposed by the committee; but the question of the rele- 
vancy of the amendment on an appropriation bill is for the 
Senate to decide. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I should like to have in- 
cluded in the Rxconb a copy of the testimony taken before the 
committee on this question, the statement of my colleague, and 
the statement of the two gentlemen who came from Arizona, 
in regard to this appropriation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, that 
may be done. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Mr. Asnunsr, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, submitted the 
tonong report, to accompany S. 4655: 

The Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S, 
para Ray Seago and E the Secre of the Interior to de- 
t e the most suitable method of prevea g further erosion and 
overflow on Gila River, Ariz., having ted the same, rts 
the bill back to the Senate and recommends t it do pass without 


“ STATEMENT OF PHIL C. MERRILL, OF PIMA, ARIZ, 


“The CHAIRMAN (Mr. ASHURST). What is your name? 

“Mr. MERRILL. Phil C. Merrill. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Where do you live? 

“ Mr. MERRILL. In Pima, Graham County, Ariz. 

“The CHAIRMAN, You have, of course, read this bill, introduced by me, 
providing for an appropriation of $15,000 to make a survey and investi- 
3 as to the . 3 regarding the Gila River in Arizona? 

“ Mr, RILL, 2 

“The CHAIRMAN. will you oe tell the committee briefly what you 
8 it and what you think th ill is? 


tivated by whit 727... the ies Calan 
va y white ple an y s on the rlos 
on. The SOMALIAN along that river for its full 
length in Graham County are similar—the conditions tinder which 
the Indians take their water from the river are practically r to 
those under which the white men take the water. In the early days a 
heavy growth of vegetation for a great extent held back these 
waters and preven the da t the river did. We know that 
for a great many years past t has been ine g. until within 
the pen few years the land that has been lost by erosion, both on 
the Indian reservation and above there where the white people have 
settled, has been very p It is estimated that during the flood, just 
about a month ago, acres of our vicinity was washed away. We 
know we are incapable of det what should be done, and we need 
the assistance of the department as to what is the best method to con- 
trol the river, and, as has mentioned by your chairman, we know 
that the interests are mutual as between the whites and the Indians. 
If we were to take care of the river banks above the Indian reservation, 
it would do them no good below, for the same condition exists. 

“As mentioned by the chairman, there are about 1,200 acres that 
have been in a high state of cultivation by the San Carlos Indians along 
that river, on the San Carlos Indian Reservation, but I think at the 
present time, and during this year, they will be unable to cultivate any 
of that land, or practi none of it, because of the fact that there 
are dams and canals that have been washed away, and it will be neces- 
me in order to get the water on their land again, to have new dams 
and new canals, beside the loss of the land they have sustained. 

“ Our object is to enlist Federal aid in engineering questions in order 
to determine what is the best and most feasible method of controllin 
that stream, for if it is not done it will not be many years, as condi- 
tions are existing now, before practically all the tillable land along the 


banks of that river will be washed away, because the river, in its mean- 
dering course, is cutting away each year and taking away many acres 
of very valuable land. 
3 tone Could not this examination be made by the engineers 

of the Army 

Mr. MERRILL. Well, we think, perha: an Army board or a board 
appointed by the Interior Danaxtnent. either would te suitable. 

Senator Pace. If it was done by the Army engineers, would there be 
any necessity for this appropriation? 

Mr. MERRILL. I think so. Iam not advised of that, but I think so. 

“Senator Pack. I had the impression that the Army engineers were 
sent out to do this kind of work, and that there was a appro- 
priation made that would cover the expense; of course there wo 1 be 


no salary. 
= Mr. nnz. I am not advised as to that, but I do not so under- 


stand it. 


“The CHAIRMAN. If you will pardon me, Senator, I will say that we 
Jora Nie that matter and ascertained that it would require A appro- 

“Senator Pace. For what rpose? 

“The CHAIRMAN. Because the War Department beac aa not be author- 


ized to send an Army engineer to make an ve in tion and 
take the money for t purpose out of the eral fund. It would not 
be authorized by law to do so. We looked into that feature of it with 


some degree of care. 

“Senator Pace, This is a gratuity appropriation, I understand, from 
the Treasury? 

“The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir; of $15,000. 

z patas Pace. Please explain where the necessity for the expenditure 
comes 

“Mr. MERRILL. As I have stated, this tillable land extends a distance 
of about 60 miles along the river. The valley is narrow and long. The 
Indian reservation on the San Carlos is about 25 or 30 miles, and the 
balance is occupied by the white people above it, so you can understand 
that it would be quite a task to make that survey along the banks of that 
river to determine what methods are best to control it. 

“Senator Curtis. What efforts haye you made to control it? 

“Mr. MERRILL. There have been efforts made by farmers by driving 
piles, etc., but it has been demonstrated that there would have to be 
some systematic scheme adopted to take care of it * use one 
farmer might protect his land and a little above him his neighbor, being 
unable to do the same thing, ıt would wash behind him and give one 
more protection than the other. 

“Senator Pace. Then it ts your idea not only to have this investi- 

ua but have the Government appropriate the money to protect the 


“Mr. MERRILL. That would, of course, be a matter to be followed up. 
I assume there would have to be some arrangement made whereby the 
Government would pay its rtion and the property owners their 
mg age of the expense after the scheme had been adopted to control 

e river. 

Senator Curtis. Is most of this damage done in the spring when the 
snow melts? 

“Mr. MERRILL. There are two seasons of the year—the spring and 
the summer time, during the summer rains. It is not so much the over- 
flow that damages us as it is the erosion. 

“Senator Curtis. The silt that comes down? 

“Mr. MERRILL. Not the silt, but the water that washes it away. 

“ Senator Curtis. But the silt does come down and helps to do that? 


“Mr. ILL. Yes, sir. 
Curtis. Has not this question been pretty thoroughly in- 
vi ted by the Geological Survey? 

“Mr. MERRILL. Not that I know of. 

“Senator Curris. Did ma not, some 10 years ago, go all over the 
Gila River and make a repo apon that subject? 

“ Mr. MERRILL. Not tbat I have been informed of. I think they 
made an investigation of the amount of water 

“Senator Curtis. That came down in the flow? 

“Mr. Merritt. That money was appropriated for irrigation p 
etc.,; but, as far as this ma particularity in concern YE beve heard 
no report upon the question. 

“Senator Curtis. I did not mean that they had reported on what 
was necessary to prevent the washing; they did not investigate for 
that purpose, but they did investigate as to the flow and as to the 
seasons of the year when the flows were bad. 

“Mr. MERRILL. Yes, sir; I think that is correct. 

“Senator Curtis. Has any effort been made, Mr. Chairman, to ei 
8 — Survey to make an investigation and report on this 
subje 

“The CHAIRMAN. I will say we have consulted the Arizona delega- 
tion in Congress and these two gentlemen from Arizona; we have con- 
sulted with the Secretary of the Interior upon the matter. We had a 
personal interview. 
$ “ * Curis. Did you go over the records of the Geological 

jurvey ? 

“The CHAIRMAN. No; we did not have a consultation with the 
director himseif. We took it up with the Secretary 

ar gs Pace. Does he think this action is an appropriate one on 
our 

“The CHAIRMAN. I am not at liberty to quote him. I think I may 
ge far enough to say that he certainly ressed no opposition to it. 

t is always dangerous to quote a man unless you have it in writing. 
However 1 am willing to say for this record that I had an extended 
interview with the Secretary on he is not opposed 


last Saturday, and 

to this matter. 8 contrary, he looked with considerable favor 
upon it. 3 
“Senator Pace. I do not want to ä a $15,000 appropriation for 
your State, but if we have officials whose duty it is to make these in- 
vestigations—the Geological Survey or the Board of Army Engineers— 
I do not know whether it is a healthy precedent to establish or not. 

“The CHAIRMAN. If you will on me, you will recall, I think, that 
there was some discussion in 1912-on the question as to whether the 
Board of Engineers—Senator Curtis will remember the occur- 
rence—had the authority to make an investigation and a report to 
unless they were specifically char; with that duty. I 
me and came to the conclusion that it would re- 


up. 

“Senator Pace. What is the duty of the Board of Army Engineers 
or of the Geological Survey if it is not to take ap matters of the most 
pressing importance and focus their minds upon it and make a report? 
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“The CHAIRMAN. Their duties are manifold, but an appropriation of 
money from the Federal Treasury can not be used for a particular pur- 
pose except in accordance with a bill duly passed and which shall be- 
come a Jaw. You can not, under eminum gatherum, detail men to do 
certain work unless the law is written that way. 

“Senator Pace. I supposed the law was written in that way. 

“The CHAIRMAN. In other words, money must be expended in pursu- 
ance of a bilt or a joint resolution, of course. There are men around 
this table who have had more experience on these subjects than I have. 

“Senator Pace. It may be expended in pursuance of a general act 
or a specitic act. We appropriate large sums of 3 and they are 
supposed, as it seems to me, to be devoted to just such investigations 
as the one proposed here. = 

“The CHAMMAN. I know of no authority for tbat; I certainly have 
heen unable to find any authority to permit any Army board to go 
here and make this investigation except we pass an act of this kind. 

“Senator Paces. What particular reasoning lel you to believe that 
this $15,000 was the proper sum to appropriate here? 

“The CHAIRMAN. In 1912 the Army board was authorized to make 
an investigation as to the feasibility, practicability, and suitability of 
a reservoir site at San Carlos. I was a member of the committee at 
that time; $15,000 was appropriated. A board of Army engineers was 
duly authorized to make the investigation, but we learned that the 
$15,000 was not sufficient, and in 1913 a deficiency appropriation ot 

10,000 more was made to pay the expense of that investigation. 
Now, this wili by no means be as comprehensive or as extensive as 
that one was. and | came to the conclusion that if we asked for $25,000 
for that, this ought to be done for $15,000. 

“Senator Pace. Senator Curtis, you have had a great deal of expe- 

rience on this line, What do you say about this establishing a prece- 
dent that will return to vex us at any time? 
-~ Benator Curtis. It will be like every one that we have heretofore 
established. Next year they will come in and ask for $100,000; the 
next year for $200,000, and the next year for $300,000. This commit- 
tee has never established a precedent of this kind with respect to any 
of these matters that has not been abused. They commenced with a 
small appropriation—as you will observe if you will look over the 
bills—and they keep growing year by year. My own judgment is that 
if the Senator wants this done he ought to go to the Geologica! Sur- 
vey, and I think von will tell him very fran ly that if he can get a 
very small increase in their general appropriation, if they have not 
enough now, that they will send men down to make this investigation 
and make a full report, without establishing a precedent in this com- 
mittee, by appropriating for something of this kind. 

“Senator Pace. Does not this appropriation look forward to a much 
larger appropriation next year? 

“The Chamuax. We are in the dark, both as to the Indians and as 
to the whites. I am very familiar with the proposition. It is a meri- 
torious appropriation; in my opinion Fere is a river that is cutting 
away rich Indian land and similarly cutting away rich land of the 
whites year by year. This Is a small county. There is not a mil- 
lionaire in the county, but it is filled with most excellent citizens. We 
do not know how to reach the matter. I had at first an idea of intro- 
ducing a bill providing an appropriation of $100,600. but I reflected 
on it and thought there should first be some investigation made by 
somebody authorized by Congress. So I have put my cards on the 
table. Want you to see them. I want you to aay whether there 
should be an investigation or not. If the Army board investigates it, 
or the Board of Engineers investigates it, and they say we can do 
nothing, and ought to do nothing, or we are unable to do anything, we 
can do no more, 

“Senator Pace. I agree with you that there ought to be something 
done about this matter. 

“The CHamman. If the Army board says, ‘We ought to do some- 
thing,’ then we can proceed, at least in law, on some technical infor- 
mation upon which we can rely, That is my—I would not say excuse, 
because this is so meritorious that it needs no excuse—but that is my 
reason for introducing this amendment. 

“Mr. Menitr. The board of Army engineers has also made a report 
as to certain features of the San rlos River, for example, the San 
Carlos Reservoir site. So far as the Indian Office is concerned, we 
would be very glad to have this appropriation, because this river 
flows ae the Pima Indian Reservation and has damaged a Jar: 
acreage of jand, which is being destroved annually by this river. it 
any scheme can be devised by which this wild river can be kept within 
its banks, it will be very helpful to the Pima Indians. 

“The CHAIRMAN. I am very glad to receive that statement. My col- 
league, Senator MARK Sutz, is here now. Senator SMITH, we have 
had up my bill proposing to appropriate $15,000 to make investigation 
ps examination for the purpose of controlling the Gila Riyer in 

rizona, 


“STATEMENT OF HON. MARK SMITH, 


ARIZONA, 


“Senator Smira of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, 1 do not know what I 
conia any in addition to what bas already been said by Mr. Merrill and 
Mr. Pace. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Mr Merrill has made a statement to the committee. 

“Senator SMITH of Arizona. If you will start in on the Gila River 
about 10 miles above where Solomonsville is now situated—and will 
be unless the river washes it away some of these days—you will ob- 
serve that the river comes down at a pretty solid formation. It strikes 
this alluvial level plain. It serves a most prosperous community. 
They have worked harder and got Jess from the Government than any 
other irrigation people that I knew of, except some of the places in 
Utah in the ear] ays. They have never received one cent of com- 
pensation from the Government in any way—not a dollar. By their 
own industry, starting back in the days of the Indians, up until now. 
they have developed a community that is an honor to any country and 
which possesses as good citizenship as any State of the Union. 

Now, this river, when it comes down with its rest floods, disem- 
howeling itself at the mouth onto the alluvial plain, begins to cut 
these trenches, and a bridge that I haye seen at Florence standing a 
mile and a half out in the dry plain that once covered the stream—an 
expensive bridge—it stands there to-day a monument to the treachery 
of that river. 

“Senator Pace. Is it a monument, too, 
our officials? 

‘ Bom 88 8 beii ‘th State built 1 

“Senator SMITH o rizona. the uilt it. Tou need not 
think there is anything there that our officials had anything to do with, 
except probably laying the burden of iaxes upon the people. 
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to the foolishness of any of 


“Senator Pace. It was wisely built when it was built, in your judg- 
ment, was it? 

Senator Smirxn of Arizona. It was built at the best possible place 
on the Gila River, down at Florence. It 1 had a photograph, 1 vould 
show you the condition. 

“Senator Pace. How much do you think there will probably be re- 
quired from the Federal grany later on if this investigation is made? 

„Senator SMITH of Arizona. I do not know that it will require any- 
thing. These men can make the investon, a scientific investigation, 
as to the proper way of handling this river, and, especially if it is done 
above, it will not only help these people above where these particular 
men live [indicating Mr. Merrill and Mr. Pace]. but it will help every- 
body on the Gila River at the San Curios Reservation. 

“It flows down through the rico: Reservation and goes on and 
empties into the Colorado at Yuma, Ariz., on the line of California and 
Arizona. Now, to put the burden on these people of holding that river 
in check for the benefit of the indians, for the benefit of two great 
American white irrigation schemes, and for these men to bear the 
whole burden of keeping that river within its flow, if it is not done 
above them, it is a waste to all. 

“So that this is not a mere cheme to help these men here and sey- 
eral other farmers. It is a'so to keep a regular channel for the Indians 
on the Maricopa Reservation, to the white people in the Florence Res- 
ervation, and to the Indians in the Florence Reservation, who are going 
to get a greater benefit from t under the bill, if it is passed, than 
anybody else that I know of. 

“So this whole scheme must look to the Government at least for a 
legitimate means of accomplishing the purpose of holding that river 
within its boundaries, or else it will become a ruinous flood and will 
wash everybody eris: 

“Senator Pacer, Would you regard this appropriation as a proper 
one to make here if there were no Indians there? 

Senator SmMiru of Arizona. Unquestionably; whether there was or 
not, 1 would regard it as such for this reason, which it is difficult for 

eople to understand: Arizona was admitted as a State, and you will 
de amazed at the statement of fact that at the time of admission the 
Federal Government absolutely owned, controlled, and has reserved 
90 per cent of the available valuable land in that State, and we are 
forved to levy taxation on cattle and mines and town lots. That is 
what we have got to run the State on. The Government has land to 
such an extent that 1 think the whole of the New England States 
would be covered by the different reservations of my State alone. 

“Senator Pace. I have been through one of your counties, which I 
know is larger than my State. 


“Senator Smirn of Arizona. There are 23 of them. New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut 
would certainly not cover the reservations of Arizona. Now, we are 


left in that attitude. How? By taking away our power to tax our- 
selves for any improvements. s 1 have stated, 90 per cent of the 
really valuable lands in the State are held by the Government, and you 
are putting a burden on these people who have spent their lives, and 
their children’s children are there now working out the same problems 
that their fathers had and that their grandfathers had. 

Now, it is just a question whether Congress will pass this resolution 
to give us that small amount of money for investigation, not only for 
those gentlemen there but for everybody on the Gila River from its 
source to where it empties. As soon as it comes out it spreads, and 
in the very next place you fiud the shortage is at the Indian reserva- 
tion in Maricopa County known as the Maricopa Reservation. ‘There 
was a bridge there three-quarters of a mile long or more—a bridge that 
these waters have 1 7 away, coming into another channel and com- 
ing down into Pinal Valley, and washed that bridge, three-quarters 
of a mile long, completely away. There [indicating] is one of the 
bridges. Tou will see what it Joes to a bridge standing there a 
quarter of a mile long. 

“Senator Page, It occurred te me that this was an examination 
which looked forward to a very large appropriation some time in the 
future from the Federal Treasury. 

“Senator SmMiru of Arizona. I know; but even if it does, it is a 
question for Congress’s discretion to say, eyen then when it comes up, 
whether it would be a wise appropriation or not. 

“Senator Pace. That is right; we do not know from this bill—at 
least I did not know when this bill was first read—whether it was a 
harmless bill calling for simply $15,000 or something that looked for- 
ward to $5,000,000, 

“Senator Suirn of Arizona. It will never get to any such figure as 
that. It would be futile. I want to say that I would never advocate 
ane nditure of more money than is provided for in this resolution, 
but then it would be before you gentlemen to take it off if you had 
that bigger proposition here. You have been given the information, 
and that is all we are asking in this resolution; and if Congress will 
not help, you will at least Jet every man on the Gila River know what 
is the best thing to do to keep that river within its bounds. 

* Senator PAGE. I think that is correct. 

“Senator SMITH of Arizona, But if they can not do it, then they 
may come to Congress, and it will be within the wisdom of you gen- 
tlemen to say. 3 

“Senator Pace. Would you think this would be a proper matter for 
the Indian Committee to take up on the Indian appropriation bill? 

“Senator Smirn of Arizona. I unquestionably think so, because I 
know of no other committee to send it to. The Commerce Committee 
has nothing to do with that, because they deal with navigable streams. 
The Committee on Appropriations has nothing to do with it. They 
would say, We have nothing to do with this part of the business; 
why do you not go to some other cf your committees?’ The Agri- 
cultural Committee has nothing to do with it, for it does not deal with 
Indian questions at all, and I will state frankly that it is brought here 
because I do not know where else to send it. That is the reason it is 
before as good a committee as there is in this body. 

“ Senator PAGE. Oh, yes; it 1s a splendid committee. 

“Senator SMITH of Arizona. There is not one crank on it as big a 
crank as Iam. But, gentlemen, this ought to be done, not only because 
of the suggestions I have made, but because of the question that is 
naturally raised—and I think you 8 as able legislators, 9 
raise the question as to whether this is an entering wedge to rob the 
Treasury hereafter. We have seen departments grow that have started 
with $500 or $700 or $800. 

“But I submit that it is essential that this knowledge be given us 
by the Government on account of the condition in the State and the 
condition of the Indians and the condition of the white men, for they 
5 exactly in the same fix down there, and that we at least ought 
to give it to the State and the pee le and let our State handle it. or 
the people try to handle it; and when they have obtained a scientific 
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can not avoid it; but if rg ees in its wisdom 
g, as it will set 
er cases,’ and decide against . 5 why, 
ely 1 


done. It would take a scientific engi- 
neering proposition to say whether what little land is left in Arizona 
is to be ruined by the river, or whether Co: ss, out of its abundance, 
will say, ‘We will give you a little aid, at least a scientific investiga- 
tion, and see whether you can possibly yourselves handle this problem 
or not.’ 

“Gentlemen, I have another committee to attend and will have to 
retire. I thank you very much for your attention. 

“ Senator Laxk. I would like to ask you, Senator ASHURST, how much 
Indian land is Involved in this matter? 

“The CHamMan. About 1,200 acres of cultivated below a place 
called: Geronimio, but several thousand acres of Indian reservations are 
within this county. 

“Senator Laxe. And how much of the white man’s land? 

“The CHAIRMAN, About 30,000 acres cultivated by the whites, but 
1,200 acres at one point on the river belong to the Indians. 

Senator Lang. Is it reimbursable? 

“The CHAIRMAN. No, sir; it is not reimbursable out of any fund. 

“Senator Lane. It is to be an appropriation from the Treasury De- 
partment? 

“The CHAMAN. Yes, sir. 

“Senator Lane. The solution, and the only solution, of these wash- 
outs in the long run in Arizona, where m have that trouble—you 
have fine land below, and the flood comes down on it every year—is to 
impound the water, is it not? 

Mr. MERRILL. That is a question to be determined. 

“ Senator Laxn. You will never get out of it in any other way. 

Mr. Manni. That is a question for the engineers. I think they 
will tell us whether that is the more feasible. 

“Senator Lax. And whether you will have water to let down on the 
land when you get it. In the other way it runs away and goes to 
waste in the summer time in that country, and you will have to begin 
a system in the mountains of impounding the water into the ravines 
and all the guiches leading into the main streams, and when you have 
done that you have stopped the waste and have water impounded for 
irrigation. That is the only solution of it. How else can you do it, 
unless you dike it and levee the rivers, and then you will be in a con- 
dition like the Mississippi—you will have your river up above the 
lands after a while. 

Senator Pace. Do you not think this becomes an irrigation problem 
within a short time, and is something that so y affects the 
Indians that it ought to be made a general proposition rather thai 
an Indian proposition? = 

Mr. Muniz. I think the Indians are vitally affected by it. I 
know that from my observation and experience, 

“Senator Pace. Do you say they have 1,200 acres of land? 

„The CHAIRMAN. That is only at one oint, Senator. 

“Senator Pace. We had much better <i at land of the Indians 
and let it be destroyed than to go into a $100 or $200 or 8500 project 


irrigati j Id t t to interpose — re 
on projects. o not want to any 0 
5 = I do want to know more about it. 


“ STATEMENT OF MR. W. W. PACE, THATCHER, ARIZ, 


“Mr, Pace. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the t poopie there are try- 
ing to teach the San Carlos Indians the art of tiva the farms; 
that is, agriculture, and as the matter stands now, and as it is going, 
it will be only a very short time before there will be no lands on the 
San Carlos Indian Reservation for these men to farm. It is not onl 
the value of the 1,200 acres of land, but when that is gone it has 
gone. When those farms are gone they can not be replaced; they will 
aok = on the reservation for the Indians to be taught this art of 
agriculture. 

“Senator Pace. Let us pursue that investigation a little further. 
If you haye some land there that is worth a one-tenth part of the 
expense it will take te conserve that land should we start in in Con- 
gress with a proposition that looks to conserving at a great deal more 
than the value of the property conserved? 

“Mr. Pace, Senator, we do not think it is ever going to run into 
that kind of cost. We have our ideas, but we have no way of deter- 
mining the best means. We have no board of engineers to give us abso- 
lute knowledge. We have had no experience. That waste has been 
going on w the last few years worse than it ever has been. We 
got along very nicely for a good many years, but Inter the burden has 
become so 5 that we can not stand it, and we do not know how 
to control the situation. We have an idea by which private individuals 
will expend a few thousand dollars over there. some effect ; 
but each man has his own ideas about it; one man works it 
out one way and another another. We do not work sane ary A 

“The proposition that our Senator has so kindly consented to intro- 
duce here is for a small appropriation that we might know what is 
best, and that the Government, through the War or 
of engineers that the 


be done to keep this river 
to keep it in one channel. it runs 
mile, or 8. 

on of country, and then turn 


uch ma 
and go the other way. curving, tortuous stream there, and it is 
ruin — some towns and breaking up some of the best citizens of our 
country. 
“Senator Pacer. I have a very fine meadow that is being eaten into 
wis dae but I have no idea of —.— to Congress for assistance. 
“Mr. Pace. This is quite a big s „and the final result of it will 


er con 
t 
er, 
? 


be to mp Sidon the San Carlos Indians who are part of their 
on on. That will be the end of the matter. It cutting into 


at. 
“Senator PAGE. I think I have reached my purpose. I rather think 
the appropriation on pene we ought to make. I did, however, want 


to draw ont the it seemed to me to be a proposition that 
was to be an en wedge and that there would be quite a large 
demand on the part of Arizona upon the Federal Treasury. 


“Mr. Pace. We can see some places in Arizona where we could use 
that money nicely, but we hardly think we will be able to it. It 
is not the intention that this should be an entering wedge for larger 
appropriations; it is simply in order that we may know just where 
we are. We want you to tell us what can be done in a scientific way 
and an effective way, and we do not know anybody else to look to 
except the Army engineers or some corps of engineers of the General 
Government, 

“The CHAIRMAN. Let me 208˙ lest some misapprehension may arise 
from my statement as to 1,200 acres being irrigated, I meant at one 
5 point. I have in my hand the repo made to Congress in 

914 regarding these Indians. It says some 15,000 acres of Indian 
lands are irrigated. 

“I would not want the Senators to get the impression that that was 
the only territory. 

“Senator Lang. No; you said several others. If you gentlemen had 
bronght this in as a definite proposition, to go up into those mountains 
and put in dams and catchment basins in and across the ravines that 
feed into the river or channel, and hold that water in there for irri- 
gation, you_would at the same time stop the erosion. I would like 
o see this Government make large . to help Arizona to do 
that and as well all over the country. hey have the richest land in 
the world. The water comes down a rush, and * not only get 
no use of the water, but it destroys valuable land. ventually that 
will have to be done. I have been in Arizona many times, and have felt 
that I would like to be superintendent of the job and hold that water. 
It would make of it the most fertile and ri t State in the Union. 
There is no doubt of that. I suppose some one, however, would grab 
the water from the Indians. I think that ought to be provided for. 
They could utilize an appropriation of a million dollars in Arizona f 
that purpose; it is wise, and I know of no other in the world 
where they have so much water at certain seasons and get so littie 
use of it, or where it could be used for better p There is not a 
rag 7 a Union that compares with it; if it had water that is the 

uth of it. 

“The CHainmMAN, I appreciate the statement of the Senator. It is a 

He says that the water will be gobbled up by the 


fair statement. 
Indians 

“Senator Lane. No; I did not say the Indians. 

“The CHAIRMAN, Or gobbled away from the Indians, 

“Senator LAXE. Yes. 

“The CHARMAN. I want to say at once for Arizona that there is no 
State in the Union where the Indians are better protected. 

“Senator LANE. I hope so. 

“The CHAIRMAN. The Indians are so well protected in my State 
that the newspapers are almost unanimous in saying that you must 
be an Indian to secure any of your rights from the Federal Government. 
No State has with more scrupulous care seen to it that the rights 
of property of the Indians are protected. Arizona has the largest 
In population of any State in the Union except the State of 
Oklahoma.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the judgment of the Senate, Is 
this amendment relevant to the appropriation bill? All those 
who believe the amendment is relevant will say “aye.” [A 
pause.] Those who believe it is not relevant will say “no.” 
[A pause. ] 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I do not want to delay this 
bill. I had hoped this amendment would be agreed to without 
any great contest. It seems a pity. I hope the Senator will 
withdraw his point. 

Mr. CURTIS. I make the point of order that debate is not 
in order during a vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question of the vote will have 
to be settled. All who believe the amendment is relevant will 
rise. [A pause.] All who believe it is not relevant will rise, 
[A pause.] The Senate decides that the amendment is rele- 
vant. Now the question is on agreeing to the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, line 14, after the word 
available,“ to strike out “reimbursable to the United States 
by the Indians having tribal rights on said reservation and to 
remain a charge and lien upon the lands and funds belonging 
to said Indians until paid,” so as to make the clause read: 
For the construction of three additional steel spans with 
abutment and piers to extend the bridge across the Gila River 
on the San Carlos Indian Reservation near San Carlos, Ariz., 
$17,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be imme- 
diately available.” ‘ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, after line 17, to insert: 
Š A 8 and repair, Gri 3 ner one — 

Ungs, under supervision 0 e mian 5 tion, ay 
National Monument, Ariz., $3,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, under the head “ California,” in 
section 3, page 28, line 1, after the word “ Indians,” to strike out 
“$10,000” and insert “ $30,000” ; so as to make the clause read: 

For the purchase of lands for the homeless Indians in California, in- 
cluding improvements thereon, for the use and 3 of said In- 
dians, $30,000, said funds to be expended under such regulations and 
conditions as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, after line 13, to strike 
out: 


For support and education of 100 Indian pupils at the Fort Bidwell 
Indian School, CaL, including pay of s. tendent, $18,200; for gen- 
eral repairs and improvements, $3,600 ; all, $21,800, 
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And to insert: 


sy en 22,375 ; for 
. 5 on eee 38,000 for new pas building, 
8,000; in all, $35,375. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I hope the amendment will not 
be agreed to. This is one of the schools that I called attention 
to upon yesterday. It is now costing the Government $318.87 
per capita to educate the children in this school, and it seems 
to me the appropriation allowed by the House is sufficient. We 
propose to add $14,000 to their appropriation; and in view of 
the large expenditure per capita I think the Senate is not justi- 
fied in increasing the House appropriation, and I hope the amend- 
ment may be rejected. 

_ The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, after line 22, to strike 
out: 

For support and education of 90 Indian pupils at the Greenville In- 
dian School, California, including pay of Pred tee senshi $16,530; for 
3 repairs and improvements „600; for purchase of additional 
and for school farm, $1,500; in all, $21,630. 

And to insert: ` 

For support and education of 100 Indian pupils at the Greenville In- 
dian School, California, including pay of superintendent, $18,400; for 

eneral repairs and improvements, including purchase of additional land 
‘or school farm, $8, ; for new school g. 88,000; in all, $34,400. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I hope the Senate will disagree 
to that amendment. It costs at t®is school $279.62 per capita to 
educate the children, and the Senate committee has increased 
the appropriation about $13,000 over the House appropriation. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I just wish to say that the 
figures as agreed to by the Senate committee are in exact ac- 
cord with the estimate, and that the department officials stated 
that they needed that sum. I will ask the Senator to refer to 
page 197 of the House hearings. 

Mr. SMOOT. In that connection I should like to say to the 
Senator, that if the Appropriations Committee agreed to the 
amounts estimated by all the departments of the Government, 
the appropriations for this year would be five or six or seven 
5 dollars more than they will be, as reported to the 

enate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. They would be more than five or six 
millions more. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; a good deal more than that. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment, 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I am sorry to disagree with the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas in regard to this matter of 
education. I say I am sorry to do so, because he and I usually 
agree very well in regard to the matters concerning which we 
are legislating. 

The claim was made, as I remember, by some one speaking 
for California, that the Fort Bidwell Indian School provided 
for only 100 pupils, whereas we were assured that there were 
over 125 that should attend that school. I know we have re- 
jected that amendment, at the suggestion of the Senator from 
Kansas; but this case is like unto it. They had 90 Indian 
pupils at the Greenville Indian School, and some one—either a 
Member of the House or a Senator, as I remember—came to us 
ang said that that school would not accommodate the pupils 
who should attend it; that instead of there being 90 Indian 
pupils, we should provide for 100. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? . 

Mr. PAGE. Certainly. 

Mr, CURTIS. Why not provide for these children in schools 
where it does not cost the Government over $200 per capita, 
instead of buying new lands and erecting new buildings where 
it is now costing the Government $279 per capita to educate 
te children, when the rule has been heretofore $167 per 
child? 

Mr. PAGE. Answering the Senator from Kansas, I want to 
say that, as I remember, it was found absolutely impracticable 
to send these scholars to the ordinary publie schools. I think 
the question was asked as to the distance between these 
scholars and the public schools, and my recollection is that it 
was absolutely impracticable to give them the ordinary public- 
school training. 

I do not want to read any lecture on the benefits of educa- 
tion. I have done that too much already; but I believe that 
if there is any way under heaven in which we can give these 
Indians an education that will fit them to be good citizens, we 
ought not to be parsirtonious in what we give them. Really, 


For support and education of 125 Indian pupils at the Fort Bidwell 
udin f tend 


it is not a gift, because we have provided in our treaties with 
the Indians that they shall have an education. I am not cer- 
tain that we have in the case of this particular band of Indians, 
but I understand that the principle running through our treaties 
is that we shall give them an education and civilization. 

I am ready to cut this bill at almost any point, I do not care 
where, before I commence on education. I do not want to see 
any privilege withheld. I do not believe that the matter of 
expense, unless it is exorbitant, should be taken into considera- 
tion. If we have a school that is fitted for 100 scholars, and 
it finally grows so that there is a demand for accommodations 
for 125, I think we should provide for 125 scholars at that 
school. If it is fitted for 90, and there are 100 scholars, I 
think we ought to have a school large enough to take care of 
100. I do not think it is unreasonable or extravagant to do 
that. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator from 
Kansas I desire to say that this school is far from a railway 
station and has a smaller enrollment, and that accounts for the 
per capita cost of it. The school building is in a dilapidated 
condition, unfit for use, and hence provision is made in this 
increase for a new schoolhouse. This seems to be an exceptional 
case, and there is perfect agreement and accord between the 
Senate Committee on Indian Affairs and the department, which 
is cognizant of all the facts and conditions in the case, and has 
not ordinarily been generous in making recommendations. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I agree with what the Senator 
from Vermont has said, that these Indians living in California 
are in scattered bands; that they are very poor and are very 
much in need of educational facilities. I am sure there is no 
one who is more interested in Indian affairs than the Senator 
from Kansas. He may, however, have overlooked the fact that 
these Indians have no property other than what the Government 
is now buying for them. As I said, they are scattered all over 
the mountains of the State; they are far away from cities, and 
the assistant commissioner was very anxious to have this appro- 
priation made. He satisfied me that the appropriation is very 
badly needed. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the Senator will yield, I will withdraw my 
objection. 

Mr. GRONNA. I thought the Senator would withdraw it on 
further consideration. 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to ask merely for information why 
is it that this charge per capita is so enormous? 

Mr. GRONNA. I can answer the Senator. The reason is that 
the schools are small, and, of course, the overhead charges are 
necessarily very large. . 

Mr. LODGE. In the little town in which I live, which is near 
the large city of Lynn, with one of the best high schools in the 
State, we can send children to Lynn, pay the transportation, 
taking them over and bringing them back, and pay for their edu- 
cation at the Lynn High School for $125, and in the small high 
school we have in the town the per capita cost is decidedly much 


less. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator will allow me, I will say fur- 
ther that this is simply the beginning of the building up of these 
schools for these Indians. The lands have been bought recently 
for them. Of course there were some settlements where a few 
Indians have lived, but the Government has been constantly in- 
creasing the holdings and buying small tracts of land and add- 
ing to the Indian holdings, and of course the schools have been 
increased. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from California said the building 
had been so much used that it had been worn out, so I supposed 
from that the school had been going for some time. But what 
strikes me is the enormous expenditure per capita. Why should 
it cost so much more per capita to educate children there? 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
to me for a moment? In addition to what the Senator from 
California has said, I wish to read from page 199 of the House 
committee hearings, which will explain the reason for the in- 
crease. 

Mr. LODGE. Then why did not the House committee put it 
in if it had it explained to them? 

Mr. ASHURST. These reasons were given by the commis- 
sioner to the House committee. 

Mr. LODGE. It does not seem to have convinced the House 
committee. 

Mr. ASHURST. That may be, Mr. President, but nevertheless 
the Senate committee is convinced that the House committee was 
wrong, and I speak with great respect. - 

Mr. PHELAN. This is a corrective body. 

Mr. LODGE. You will find the House rather difficult to cor- 
rect in conference. 
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Mr. ASHURST. I will state to the Senator that this is a 
noureservation boarding school. 

Mr. LODGE. It is a boarding school? 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. That explains it, in a large measure. 
posed it was a day school. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Assistant Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs said before the House committee: 

A number of the Indians holding allotments on the public domain are 
under the jurisdiction of the superintendent. The Indian population 
approximates 2,500; 100 pupils, the same number as last year, are con- 
templated to be provided for from the same amount of money, $18,400; 
$8,000 is estimated for reperi and improvements, including the pur- 
chase of land for a school farm. 

I will ask leave to read further, as follows: 

This school has no tillable land, Lay 15 a small garden. It has to buy 
milk, meat, potatoes, Bay. oats, and other feed for its horses and other 
stock. The purchase of land for a school farm is one thing most needed 
to make the Greenville School what it should be, both from an economi- 
cal and educational standpoint. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, after line 8, to insert: 

For the improvement and construction of roads and bridges on the 
Yuma Indian Reservation in California, $10,000, to be immediately 
available and to remain available until ie eae reimbursable to the 
United States by the Indians having tribal rights on said reservation and 
to remain a charge and lien upon the lands and funds belonging to said 
Indians until paid. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move to strike out, in line 12, commencing 
with the word “reimbursable,” down to the word “ paid,” in 
line 15, the reimbursable feature. These roads and bridges will 
be just as much an accommodation to the white settlers, and the 
Indians have no funds whatever. 

Mr. ASHURST. I hope the amendment to the amendment 
will be agreed to. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move to strike out the words “and to remain 
available until expended.” 

Mr. ASHURST. I have no objection to that, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. Beginning with line 11, after “ $10,000,” 
strike out “ to be immediately available and to remain available 
until expended,” so that the paragraph will read: 

For the improvement and construction of roads and bridges on the 
Yuma Indian Reservation in California, $10,000. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Florida,” in 
section 4, page 29, line 19, after the word “ education,” to strike 
out “$8,000” and insert “including the purchase of such land 
as the Secretary of the Interior may deem proper, $5,000,” so 
as to make section 4 read: 

See. 4. For relief of distress among the Seminole Indians in Florida, 
and for purposes of their civilization and education, including the pur- 
850 such land as the Secretary of the Interior may deem proper, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, this is a real shock to me. 
The committee has added the words “ including the purchase of 
such land as the Secretary of the Interior may deem proper ” and 
reduced the amount from $8,000 to $5,000. I suppose there is 
some good reason for it, but it is so unusual that really I should 
like to have an explanation. 

Mr. CURTIS. Last year there was an unexpended balance of 
$2,000. The committee thought, and I think the assistant com- 
missioner agreed with them, that with the unexpended balance 
of $2,000 and the $5,000 here appropriated the sum would be 
sufficient. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am glad to have some explanation of it. 
Neither of the Senators from Florida is on the floor to explain 
it to us, and I wanted some Senator to explain it. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. It is in line with the Demo- 
cratic policy, of course. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is clearly demonstrated throughout this 
bill that Democratic economy has been exercised. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Idaho,” in 
section 5, on page 30, line 2, after the word “system,” to strike 
out “$25,000” and insert “$35,000,” so as to make the clause 
read: 


For improvement and maintenance and operation of the Fort Hall 
irrigation system, $35,000, reimbursable to the United States out of any 
funds of the Indians occupying the Fort Hall Reservation now or here- 
after available, 


Mr. GALLINGER. Democratic economy! 
The amendment was agreed to. 


I sup- 


The next amendment was, under the head of “ Kansas,” in 
section 6, on page 30, line 17, after “$12,500,” to strike out 
“in all, $140,250” and insert for barn, $8,000; in all, $148,250,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

For support and education of 750 Indian pupils at the Indian school, 
1127720 Beret 8 1 and for pay at 5 

750; for general repairs an rovem „ $12, 5 R 
88,000; in all, $148,250. z Ddr $ 28 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 30, after line 22, to insert: 

For the construction of brid across Big Soldier Creek and Little 
Soldier Creek, within the Potawatomi Indian Reservation, Jackson 
County, Kans., $10,000, to be expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That no part of the money herein 
appropriated shall be expended until the Secre ary of the Interior shall 
have obtained from the proper authorities of the country of Jackson 
satisfactory guaranties of the payment by the said county of Jackson 
of at least one-half of the cost of said bridges, and that the said proper 
authorities of the said county of Jackson shall assume full responsi- 
bility for and will at all times maintain and repair said bridges: And 
provided further, That any and ali expenses above the amount herein 
named in connection with the building and maintaining of said bridges 
shall be borne by the said county of Jackson. 

Mr. LODGE. Now, in regard to this amendment, to which I 
have no objection whatever, I notice that there are 750 Indian 
pupils at the Haskell Institute. Is that a boarding school? 

Mr. CURTIS. It is a boarding school. 

Mr. LODGE. That costs a little over $160 per capita, the 
Bidwell School over $300, and others $279. So I was not wrong 
in saying the price was extremely high at the Greenville School. 
Here we have a boarding school to compare with it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Michigan,” in 
section 8, on page 32, after line 3, to insert two paragraphs, and 
the Secretary read the first paragraph, as follows: 

That the act of June 25, 1910, entitled “An act for the relief of the 
Saginaw, Swan Creek, and Black River Band of 9 Indians in the 
State of Michigan, and for other purposes,” be, and hereby is, amended 
so as to read as follows: “ That jurisdiction is hereb 
the Court of Claims, with the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, to consider and aie cate any claim, arising under 
treaty stipulattons or otherwise, which the Saginaw, Swan k, and 
Black River Band or other band of Cuppens Indians residing in the 
State of Michigan have against the Unit tates; and such suit or suits 
as may be instituted hereunder shall, if the convenience of the court 
admit, be advanced upon the docket of either of said courts for trial, 
and be determined at the earliest practicable time. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee how many such suits are there likely to be? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment has not been fully 
read. The remainder of the amendment will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That upon the final determination of such suit or sults the 
Court of Claims shall decree such fees as the court shall find to be rea- 
sonable, to be paid to the 1 or attorneys employed by the said 
band of Indians, and the same shall be paid out of the sum found to be 
due said band of Indians when an appropriation therefor shall have been 
made by Congress: Provided, That in no case shall the fees decreed by 
the court exceed in amount such sum or sums as og May been fixed 
therefor under the terms of any contract entered to between the 
Indians and their attorney in conformity with section 2103 and the 
following of the Revised Statutes of the United States for the prosccu- 
tion of their claim. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator hav- 
ing the bill in charge if he will not allow those two items to go 
over until to-morrow morning? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Which two? 

Mr. SMOOT. The two just read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is one amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is one amendment. I mean both the para- 
graphs. I simply want to look it up. 

Mr. ASHURST. I hope the amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. We will take it up the first thing in the morn- 
ing. There may be no objection to it at all. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Before it goes over I should like to ask 
a question. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I would like to have it adopted and not 
go over. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. 
it before it goes over. 
likely to be? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do not know how many. 
over two, as I recall it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Not more than 
brought under this provision? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I thought the Senator referred to the 
number of items in the bill similar to this one. There prob- 
ably would be only one suit brought under this provision. This 
is a claim the Indians have against the Government under 
treaties. The claim is recognized by the department, and it 
has had some difficulty in arriving at the facts. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. How much is involved? 


conferred upon 


I should like to ask a question about 
How many of those suits are there 


There are not 


two suits will be 
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Mr. TOWNSEND. There is great dispute about that. It 
may reach as much as $150,000. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The reason why I made the inquiry 
was because it seems to imply that the suit may go to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. I feel anxious that we 
should not burden that court with small litigation. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do not think it will reach that court. 

Mr. ASHURST. Can we agree to the amendment this even- 
ing, and then I will ask that the bill be laid aside? Does the 
Senator from Utah want to have the amendment go over? 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that it may go over until to-morrow. We 
will commence with it the first thing when the bill is taken up 
to-morrow. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then I ask that the bill be temporarily laid 
aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is laid aside. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE TROPICS (S. DOC. NO. 364). 


Mr. CHILTON. I ask unanimous consent to submit a report 
írom the Committee on Printing, and I call the attention of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] to it. I report back 
ee amendment the following resolution, and ask that it 

read. 

The resolution (S. Res, 142) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the manuscript submitted by the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WADSWORTH] on January 24, 1916, entitled “ Self-Govern- 
— 1 e Tropics,” by Samuel L. Parrish, be printed as a Senate 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask for the present consideration of 
the resolution, 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 


agreed to. : 
THE NEW JURISPRUDENCE (S. DOC. NO. 365). 


Mr. CHILTON, from the Committee on Printing, reported the 
following resolution (S. Res. 143), which was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the manuscript submitted by the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. POMERENE] on December 17, 1915, entitled The New Juris- 
prudence,” by Francis B. James, of Washington, D. C., be printed as 
a Senate document. 


THE PETROLEUM RESOURCES (S. DOC. NO. 363). 


Mr. CHILTON, from the Committee on Printing. I report 
the following resolution and ask that it be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 144) was read, as follows: 

Resotved, That the manuscript submitted by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. PHELAN] on March 9, 1916, entitled “The Exhaustion of the 
Petroleum Resources of the United States,” by Mark L. Requa, consult- 
ing engineer of the Bureau of Mines, be printed as a Senate document. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was impossible for me to be in the Com- 
mittee on Printing this morning. I had to attend a meeting of 
the Committee on Finance and also of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, I wish to ask the Senator reporting the resolution 
if he examined as to whether this article had been printed in 
part or In whole by any department of the Government? 

Mr. PHELAN. We examined that. 

Mr. CHILTON. It is an original document. 

Mr, SMOOT. Then I have no objection to the resolution. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to, 

CENTRAL HEATING AND POWER PLANT. 

Mr. CHILTON, from the Committee on Printing, reported the 
following resolution (S. Res. 145), which was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the manuscripts submitted b 
vada [Mr. Newianps] on March 4 and 14, 1916, entitled Pro 
cen heating, ligh and power plant,” be printed as a Senate 
document, with illustrations. 


PARK SYSTEM OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. GALLINGER. From the Committee on Printing I re- 
port favorably a coneurrent resolution for which I ask present 
consideration. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 18) was read, con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concu: * 
That there be printed 1,000 additional copies of Senate Report No. 166, 
Fifty-seventh sar sha first session, entitled“ The improvement of the 
ee system of the District of Columbia,” of which 500 shall be for 

u 


; se of the Senate and 500 for the use of the House of Representa- 
tives. 


the Senator from Ne- 
posed 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. GORMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 40 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o’clock 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, March 24, 
1916, at 12 o’clock m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Eeecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 23, 1916. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL. 
William A. Lynch to be surveyor general of South Dakota. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


The following-named officers to be lieutenants: 

John H. Hoover, 

Louis H. Maxfield, 

Raymond F. Frellsen, 

Alfred W. Atkins, 

Philip H. Hammond, 

Claud A. Jones, 

Harry Campbell, 

George W. Kenyon, 

Allan S. Farquhar, 

Lucien F. Kimball, 

Harvey W. McCormack, 

Harold M. Bemis, 

Ernest D. MeWhorter, 

John M. Schelling, 

Bert B. Taylor, 

William O. Wallace, 

Frank R. King, 

Bruce R. Ware, jr. 

Carl T. Osburn, 

William S. Farber, and 

Archibald D. Turnbull. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Charles W. Crosse to be a lieutenant. 

Asst. Surg. William E. Findeisen to be a passed assistant 
surgeon. 

The following-named officers to be paymasters: 

Fred W. Holt, 

Walter D. Sharp, 

Raymond B. Westlake, 

John M. Hancock, 

George R. Crapo, 

Benjamin H. Brooke, 

William N. Hughes, 

John N. Jordan, and 

Harold W. Browning. 

Boatswain William R. Buechner to be a chief boatswain. 

Boatswain James J. O’Brien to be a chief boatswain. 

The following-named gunners to be chief gunners: 


Edward Wenk, 

Frank C. Wisker, and 

David P. Henderson. 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists: 

Frank Smith, 

Ralph G. Moody, 

John MeN. D. Knowles, and 

Ernest W. Dobie. 

Asst. Paymaster John D. P. Hodapp, with the rank of ensign, 
to be an assistant paymaster with the rank of Heutenant (junior 
grade). 

Posr MASTERS. 
ALASKA, 
Z. M. Bradford, Juneau. 
GALIFORNIA, 

D. H. Fallon, Pleasanton. 

COLORADO. 

W. E. King, Sterling. 

CONNECTICUT: 

Harry W. Crane, Wethersfield. 

George Forster, Rockville. 

ILLINOIS. 
©. E. Fort, Stronghurst. 

Kate M. Weis, Teutopolis. 

KANSAS. 

John Q. Adams, Stockton. 

Edward E. Hanna, Axtell. 

James P. Newman, Galesburg. 

Charles L. Smith, Baxter Spr 

MAINE. 

Charles A. Churchill, Rockport. 

George B. McMennamin, Rumford. 

MICHIGAN, 
James A. Hull, Oscoda. 
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MISSOURI 


Joseph A. Voelker, Clyde. 
Collins J. Johnson, Palmyra. 


NEBRASKA. 
Benjamin A. Brewster, Chadron. 
NEW YORK. 


Thomas A. Meeker, Waterford. 
John E. Townsend, Poughkeepsie. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 
Minnie Clabaugh, Fairmount. 
OHIO. 
C. W. Hodges, Mount Sterling. 
OKLAHOMA, 
George L. Powell, Cement. 
OREGON. 

J. W. Leneve, Coquille. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 


Andrew J. Palm, Meadville. 
A. S. Knepp, North East. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


James M. Byrd, Branchville. 
Charles J. Shannon, Camden. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Daniel M. Smith, Humboldt. 

Leroy F. Lemert, Spencer. 
WASHINGTON. 

Frederick W. Reuter, Cheney. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuourspay, March 23, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou, who hast ever been a potent factor in shaping and 
guiding the affairs of men; in every crisis of the world’s 
history Thou hast brought forth the man of the hour, who 
guided by the star of destiny as Moses was guided by the 
fiery, cloudy: pillar when he led the children of Israel out of 
bondage into the promised land, we most fervently pray that 
Thou wilt bring forth the man of the hour in the present crisis 
which not only touches every home in the war zone but affects 
the peoples of all the world, that he may move the minds and 
hearts of those who are responsible for the terrible conflict and 
guide them to a peaceful solution of their problems; and God 
grant that a world-wide peace may obtain forever and aye. 
And everlasting praise shall be Thine in the name of the Prince 
of Peace. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

THE COLUMBUS RAID. 


Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a letter from 
Marcus M. Marshall, giving an account of Villa’s raid on 
Columbus, which is vouched for by the New York Times. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Record by printing a letter 
from Marcus M. Marshall touching the Villa raid on Columbus. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested : 

5. 4876. An act to provide for an increase in the number of 
cadets at the United States Military Academy. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the conference reports on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to bills of the follow- 
ing titles: 5 

H. R. 8493. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; 

H. R. 10037. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
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widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; and 

H. R. 11078. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war. 

SENATE RILL REFERRED. 

Under ciause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 4876. An act to provide for an increase in the number of 
cadets at the United States Military Academy ; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


Mr. HAY, Mr. Speaker. I move that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 12766. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Gannzrr in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill, of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

-~ A bill (II. R. 12766) to increase the efficiency of the Military Estab- 
lishment of the United States. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I understand that a point of order 
is pending against the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. McLavcuuin], and I would like to have 
that disposed of first. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is a point of order pending on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to send to the desk und have read another draft of the 
amendment that I presented. There were some slight errors 
in the hurried draft of the other. 

Mr. HAY. I did not quite understand the gentleman. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I want to offer another amendment in 
lieu of this one, to correct a few slight errors that were made ou 
account of the hurried manner in which the amendment was 
drafted. 

Mr. HAY. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to with- 
draw his other amendment? . 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
the other amendment and snbmit this. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's 
withdrawing his amendment? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now. report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 52, line 10, at the end of the line add the following: 

“And provided further, That no part of any a proprieton made under 
or by virtue of this act after the year 1920 shall be had for the purpose 
of compensating any organization of the National Guard, or any of the 
officers or enlisted men thereof, in any State or Territory which shali 
by law or otherwise provide for or permit the use of the National Guard, 
or any part thereof, in connection with any strike of employees of any 
railroad, mine, or factory, who shall strike for the parpose of obtaining 
an increase of wages or a change of terms or condition of employment,” 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I renew my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Kzarixd). The determination of this 
point of order will go over until after the hour’s debate upon the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [| Mr. 
GARDNER]. The Clerk will report the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out section 75 and insert the following: 

“Sec. 75. The Volunteer Army. The President is hereby authorized, 
at any time, to organize, maintain, and train, under the provisions of 
sections 3 to 12, both inclusive, of an act entitled ‘An act to provide for 
raising the volunteer forces of the United States in time of actual or 
threatened war,’ approved April 25, 1914, volunteer forces, not exceed- 
ing an average of officers and enlisted men for each congressional 
district. The term of enlistment, which shall in no event be greater 
than that of the Regular Army, the period of service with the colors aud 
with the reserve, and the period o 3 shall be as the President 
may prescribe, those passing to the reserve to have the status and obli- 
15 ons prescribed for reserves of the Regular Army. Officers and eu- 
listed men of the volunteer forces raised under the provisions of this 
section shall be entitled to tie pey and allowances of officers and en- 
listed men of corresponding grades in the Regular Army during periods 


“of training only. 


“Temporary appointments and promotions of officers of the Reguiar 
Army arising from the operation of this section may be terminated at 
the discretion of the President. 

“ Officers of the per, eee Army who receive commissions in the Volun- 
teer Army herein authorized shall in time of peace receive the pay and 


allowances of their respective grades in the Regular Army, and no 
more.” 


1916. CONGRESSIONAL 


The CHAIRMAN. 


Under the agreement made before the 
House adjourned yesterday, debate on this amendment is limited 
to one hour—30 minutes of which is to be controlled by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] and 30 minutes by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER]. 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, practically all military 
authorities agree that if our fleet should be bottled up or 
defeated we should need 500,000 completely trained soldiers to 
stop the rush of invasion until partially trained or untrained 
troops could be got into condition. Now, the question is, Where 
are these 500,000 fully trained men to come from? In the bill 
1 introduced sometime ago, which contained the War College 
plan, it was provided that these men were to be drawn from 
a fairly good-sized Regular Army and from a force of former 
Regulars known as the reserve of the Regular Army. On the 
other hand, Secretary Garrison felt that our first line ought to 
be made up of the available field force of a small Regular 
Army of 135,000 men, a continental army of 400,000 partially 
trained men to make up tke balance. 

The theory of the Hay bill, which we are now considering, is 
that our first line of Army defense should be composed of the 
available field foree of a Regular Army of 140,000 men, together 
with 60,000 Regular reservists, the balance to be drawn from 
the partially trained men of the National Guard, federalized, 
so far as is possible to federalize the National Guard, under 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Now, recognizing the fact, as I do, that it is impossible in 
the present Congress to secure a Regular Army large enough, 
with its reserves, to produce ultimately a first line of 500,000 
fully trained men, I have introduced, as an amendment to this 
bill, paragraph 56 of the Chamberlain Senate Army bill. This 
paragraph provides for a- national or Federal militia or Vol- 
unteer Army, as Senator CHAMBERLAIN calls it. This Volunteer 
Ariny is to be partially trained in time of peace, so that in time 
of war it may, with such Regulars as we may be able to get 
together, make up the first line of defense should our Navy 
be bottled up or swept out of the way. Of course, it must not 
be forgotten that a great part of our Regular Army will be 
used up in manning our coast fortifications and in our over- 
seas garrisons. 

There are two kinds of armed citizenry contemplated by the 
Constitution. One of them is the kind of armed citizenry 
known at present as the National Guard or State militia. It 
is national only in name. It is organized under authority of 
what is known as the militia clause of the Constitution. ‘The 
other kind of armed citizenry is the force which in time of 
war is known as the Volunteer Army. Volunteer armies are 
organized under that clause of the Constitution of the United 
States which grants to Congress the power to raise armies, 
My amendment strikes out the section of the Hay bill which 
proposes that the National Government shall pay the separate 
National Guards of all the States, the 48 little armies, as they 
are sometimes called. Instead, my amendment provides for the 
crention of a real Federal national militia or guard, to be con- 
trolled from top to toe by Uncle Sam alone, 

The Hay bill proposes that we shall raise our citizen army 
under the militia clause of the Constitution. One of the prin- 
cipal objects to be gained by that step is that an armed body 
raised under the militia clause is, in Chairman Hay's opinion, 
capable of performing two separate functions, one of them a 
State function and one of them a national function, 

State militin or National Guards, as we call them, may be 
used either as a State constabulary or as part of the National 
Army in the event of war; but hitherto, before National Guards- 
men could be used outside the limits of the United States, it 
Wis necessary for them to volunteer as individuals for national 
service. This is what happened at the outbreak of the War with 
Spain. The Hay bill seeks to overcome this difficulty by pro- 
viding that National Guardsmen are to be drafted into the 
national service in case of war. 

if you adopt the principle contained in my amendment, you 
will base your citizen army on the other clause of the Consti- 
tution, to wit, the clause which giyes Congress the power to 
raise armies. In that case the national militia or Volunteer 
Army, as it is called in the Chamberlain amendment, which T 
have just offered, will be organized to serve a single purpose. 
Tt will not be possible to use it as a constabulary in time of 
peace, but simply and solely as a Federal force in case of war. 
The advantage is that there will be no training by State au- 
thorities, no police duty to perform, no local politics in the 
choice of officers, and no necessity for a draft in time of war. 
From first to last the citizen army will be under Uncle Sam and 
under Uncle Sam alone. r 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GARDNER, Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. The clause of the Constitution which the 
gentleman has quoted follows the one authorizing Congress to 
declare war, does it not? 

Mr. GARDNER. I do not recollect. Mr. Chairman, whether 
you organize your citizen force under the Hay bill, which we 
will call the proposition for near federalizing the National 
Guard, or whether you organize your citizen force under the 
Chamberlain amendment, which provides for a straight-out 
Federal militia, in either case you will not destroy the terri- 
torial units of our present so-called National Guard. In the 
course of a short while, whichever way our secondary Army is 
organized, practically the same individual men and practically 
the same individual officers will be included in the force. The 
difference will be this: Take my old regiment, for instance. 
Organized under the Hay bill it would probably be known as 
the Eighth Infantry, Massachusetts Militia, or Eighth Infantry, 
Massachusetts National Guard. On the other hand, organized 
under the Chamberlain amendment for a volunteer army, the 
regiment would be known as the Eighth Massachusetts Infantry. 
This is the same distinction which was made in the Spanish 
War when a regiment passed from the status of a militia regi- 
ment to the status of United States Volunteers. This amend- 
ment which I am offering would ultimately, if it became law, 
give us a citizen army of 261,000 men. Under its terms the 
President would be given entire control so that he might an- 
nually require the troops to train for one week or for two 
weeks or for n month. He would have the power to order this 
volunteer army to be trained entirely out of doors or partially 
in doors. In fact, if such a force were now in existence, the 
President could at once order it into Mexico to maintain the 
line of communication for the Regular troops which now are 
there. 

All through our history there has been a divided control over 
our militia. When war has come upon us both the Nation and 
the various States have claimed jurisdiction. When Uncle Sam 
has given to the militia the order, “ Forward, march,” it has 
too often been the case that the States or the militiamen them- 
selves have cried “ Halt!“ Such was notably the case in the 
War of 1812, and, to some extent, even in the Spanish-American 
War. I am not prepared to say that we can enlist 261,000 
citizen soldiers either under this Chamberlain amendment or 
under any other system; that is to say, I am by no means sure 
that in the near future we shall find 261,000 citizens willing to 
sacrifice the time required for a complete course of training. I 
myself believe in a Regular Army of 250,000 to 300,000 men, 
and I believe in compulsory military training for the youth of 
this land, So that when war comes our Volunteers may be 
trained Volunteers instead of raw recruits. Recognizing, how- 
ever, that at present it is necessary to make an attempt at organ- 
izing a citizen soldiery without any form of compulsion, I am 
anxious that that citizen soldiery shall be absolutely severed 
from State control. 

Recently we passed legislation increasing our Regular Army 
by 20,000. Unfortunately, the young men of the country are 
betraying no anxiety to enlist for the purpose of filling those 
vacancies. We are told, hdéwever, that all over the land Na- 
tional Guardsmen are straining at the leash to go to Mexico. 
Mr. Chairman, I doubt it. I confess that if I were a member of 
the National Guard I myself should not be any too anxious to 
take part in such a dreary task. I very much doubt whether 
our National Guardsmen are straining at the leash to be sent 
into the cactus bushes of Mexico. If so, they have only to en- 
list in the Regular Army and, if they can really boast of any 
adequate training, they will speedily find themselves on the 
line of communications in Mexico, 

If Congress were to pass this amendment of mine—or, rather, 
Senator CHAMBEREAIN’s—here is what I should advocate in 
time of peril or exigency: I should grant to the President of 
the United States the power to pay bounties to get those na- 
tional volunteers, That reminds me that I have here some 
figures in the matter of bounties paid during the Civil War. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] on March 21 pre- 
sented us with figures prepared by the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, Mr. G. M. Saltzgaber, estimating that there were about 
2,213,365 different individuals who enlisted in the Northern Army 
in the Civil War. Of course the total Union enlistments ran a 
good deal higher than that in actual numbers, because in many 
cases there were reenlistments. Livermore, in Numbers and 


Losses in the Civil War in America,” reckons the total Union en- 
listments, counting duplicates, at 2,898,804. I hold in my had 
a letter from The Adjutant General, which shows that out of 
those soldiers in the Northern Army in the Civil War no less 
than 1,722,690 received a bounty from the United States, with- 
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bounty paid out by the United States was $300,223,500. Here is 
the letter: 
WAR DEPARTMENT, 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, December 4, 1915. 
Hon. A. P. GARDNER, 

House of Representatives. 
Sin: In further response to 
you request to be furnished wit 
the numbers of northern and sou 


our letter of the 27th ultimo, in which 
any information which would indicate 
soldiers who received 


8 ed substi by the 
War to submit for your information the following statement: 


SOLDIERS OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY—NATIONAL BOUNTIES. 


In an estimate of the number of men to whom United States bounty 
has been paid from May 3, 1861, to the end of the war, printed in the 
final report of the Provost Meshal General (Ex. Doc. No. 1, House of 
Representatives, 39th Cong., Ist sess., vol. 4), the total number of such 
men is given as 1,722,690 and the total amount of bounty paid to them 
as $300,223,500. 

STATE AND LOCAL BOUNTIES. 


This department has no data regarding State and local bounties prior 
to 1863. Such information as the department has been able to obtain 
from the State and local authorities on the subject is contained in the 
Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, series 111, vol- 
ume 5, pages 740-749. 


DRAFTED MEN AND SUBSTITUTES. 


The records show that the number of men drafted from the States 
and Territories during the Civil War under the enrollment act of 


March 3, 1863, was 776,829, and that this number is accounted for | 
as follows: 

Walled to reports T TT Rowse enn 161, 244 

eee LOL 

. a . ROT 

Exempted —_-_-__--_.___ —— $15, 509 

Furnished substitutes. 73, 607 

Paid commutatſon 724 

Held to service 46, 347 


It appears from the above table that 73,607 substitutes were fur- 
nished by persons drafted in the Civil War, but no data are in the 
8 of the department showing the amounts paid to these sub- 
8 es, 

SOLDIERS OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES ARMY. 


Such information as is in the possession of the department in regard 
to bounties paid to Confederate soldiers has been published in the Offi- 
cial Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, Series IV, Volume I, 
pages 825-827, 903, 944, and 1096; Volume II, page 205; Volume III, 
pases 184 and 1000. From what is there shown it appears that a 

unty of $50 was provided for in an act of the Confederate Congress, 
approved December 11, 1861, and that in another act approved Febru- 
ary 17, 1864, it was provided that at the expiration of six months 
from April 1, 1864, a bounty of $100 in 6 per cent Confederate Govern- 
ment bonds was to be paid to every enlisted man then in service, or, in 
cage of his death previous to such payment, to his legal heirs. 

The publications hereinbefore referred to are no doubt readily acces- 
sible to you in the Library of Congress. 

* ly. Henry P. MCCAIN 


Very respectfully 
The Adjutant General. 


My objection to the Hay plan of building up a national citi- 
zen army upon the basis of the National Guard, under the 
militia clause of the Constitution, is that it results in two great 
handicaps to efficiency. One of them is the divided control, and 
the other is the constitutional limitation on the use of the citizen 
army so organized. The divided control results from the fact 
that the Constitution reserves to the States the right to choose 
the officers for the militia, and alse reserves to the States the 
right to train the militia under regulations to be prescribed by 
Congress. Moreover, in times of peace a National Guard made 
up of the so-called federalized National Guard of the 48 dif- 
ferent States will be commanded by 48 different governors, and 
must therefore consist of 48 different armies. So much for di- 
vided control. 

Now, as to the limitations on the uses to which the militia 
may be put in case the Nation seeks to use it in time of danger 
or stress. 

Under the Constitution the Congress of the United States 
ean call out the militia to suppress insurrections, to execute the 
laws of the United States, and to repel invasions; but the Con- 
stitution gives us no power to call out that militia to invade a 
foreign country, such as Mexico or Canada or Cuba. The Hay 
bill ingeniously endeavors to obviate that constitutional diffi- 
culty of divided control and also that constitutional difficulty 
of limited use. I shall explain all that presently; but, first, I 
wish to say a word about the results of divided control and 
limited use in the past. Probably you all know that in the Revo- 
lution it was very hard to get volunteers to serve outside the 
States from which they came, but in the war of 1812 matters 
came to a head. I am sorry to Say that my own State of Massa- 
chusetts and the State of Connecticut behaved in a highly 
hyphenated way. They would not, either of them, furnish troops 
to fill their quota to fight Great Britain. Subsequently the gov- 
ernor of Vermont did not make as bad a showing, but the indi- 
vidual soldiers of Vermont crossed Lake Champlain and took 
part in the fighting. The militia of various States on several 
different occasions, when ordered to invade Canada, refused to 
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do so, resting on their constitutional rights. I shall insert in 
the Rxconn three articles written by former Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson. The articles deal with the Hay bill. In 
article No. 3 appears a detailed statement of these refusals on 
the part of our militiamen to cross the Canadian border in the 
War of 1812, 

Now, of course, the Hay bill undertakes, as much of our legis- 
lation has undertaken in the past, to obviate the difficulties 
arising from the conflict between National and State control 
of our militia. The framers of the Hay bill feel that a refusal 
of the militia to obey orders will never occur again, because they 
have inserted a provision directing a draft of these militiumen 
into the service of the United States in the event of war. 

Now, I think that many good lawyers believe this particular 
feature of the Hay bill is constitutional. That is a good deal 
more than can be said about the other features of the Dill 
which undertake to obviate the difficulties arising from di- 
vided control in time of peace. Be that as it may, when Uncle 
Sam gives the order to march in time of war it is a little late 
in the day to decide constitutional questions. I should a good 
deal rather have an Army of trained citizens whose constitu- 
tional status was not a subject of controversy. That is why 
I introduced the Chamberlain amendment. 

When Uncle Sam wants troops in time of war, I do not want 
his summons to the colors to be answered by an alibi and a 
search warrant or by a mandamus or by quo warranto pro- 
ceedings, or whatever the legal processes are—not being a 
lawyer I do not know. As to the training of militia in time of 
peace, that is still left with the States under the Hay plan for 
near federalization. To be sure, it is left to the States under 
such regulation as the Nation may lay down; but nevertheless 
the responsibility rests with 48 different States. I admit that 
in the Hay bill there are provisions which are intended to make 
it impossible for a State to select an unfit officer; but there is 
necessarily a very great latitude in determining the fitness of 
an officer. It can not always be ascertained by a written exam- 
ination. The framers of this bill hope to compel efficiency by 
the power of the pocketbook. By money payments they expect 
to force the various States of the Union to drill, discipline, and 
maintain their troops in accordance with the ideas of the 
National Government as to how a citizen army ought to be 
drilled, disciplined, and maintained. This bill, in effect, says 
to the 48 States: “ We will not pay you a single cent if you 
do not come up to the national standard which we shall set 
for you.” I do not believe that any such plan will prove eftec- 
tive so long as the commander in chief of each one of these 
small armies is a different governor and so long as all the offi- 
cers are State controlled. 

Uncle Sam may scold, Uncle Sam may threaten to fine, he 
may, as a last resort, order that some State shall be deprived of 
ordnance or of artillery or of military supplies of some sort. 
How many of us who have had practical experience of Uncle 
Sam's relations with the various States honestly believe that 
those threats will be carried out? 

If Uncle Sam really started to punish your State or mine, Mr. 
Chairman. how quickly we should start a scramble to prevent 
our States undergoing treatment which probably they might 
richly deserve. The proof of all this is that to-day, in spite of 
all our laws designed to bring up the standard of our citizen 
soldiery, there are only eight States in the Union which have 
anywhere nearly an efficient National Guard. 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I consumed? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed 20 minutes, 

Mr. GARDNER. I have 10 minutes which I desire to yield 
to other gentlemen. 

The articles by former Secretary of War Stimson which I de- 
sire to incorporate are as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 20, 1916.1 


H. L. STIMSON ANALYZES THE ARMY BILLS—THE ADDITIONS TO Oun 
Lanp Forces Now BEING CONSIDERED BY THE SENATE AND HOUSE. 


[By Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War in President Taft's Cabinet,] 
(First article.) 


To the EDITOR or THe New YORK TIMES: 

You have courteously asked me for an expression of my views in 
regard to the military bills now pending before Congress. I am glad to 
conp although any such expression must necessarily deal ay with 
the ient points of a very complicated mass of pro legislation. 

At no time since the nning of the Government has there been 
such fundamental and general overhauling among people 
throughout the world of the postulates of military system and policy. 
The at European war has driven home to us even in America the 
hat the last half century has completely revolutionized national 
methods of making war. As a con ence the foundations of our own 
policy have been submitted to a scru 858 and criticism which they prob- 
abl ye not received before, even in the stress of our own wars. 

nfortunately, the effect of this has been manifested in Congress 
later and less thoroughly than among the people of our Atlantic sea- 
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board, and thus, though the pending bills show the beneficial results 
of the agitation, it has not been sufficient to save us from some funda- 
mental errors. 

AS TO THE REGULAR ARMY. 


So far as the Regular Army is concerned, the agitation for prepared- 
ness has had on the whole gratifying results. Mr. Hay, of the House, 
who originally proposed to add no new regimental units in the Army, 
but merely to raise the number of enlisted men in the existing regi 
ments, has now reported a bill which contains increases substantially 
corcespcnding with Secretary Garrison’s recommendations. Mr. CHAM- 
BELLAIN, from the Senate, goes much further and reports a bill which 
rece substantially the increase recommended by the General Staff. 

f rhe House bill becomes Jaw, we shall have 10 new regiments of in- 
fantry and G new regiments of field artillery, besides 15 new companies 
of engineers and 52 new companies of coast artillery. If the nate 
bill becomes law, we shall have 34 new regiments of infantry, 10 new 
regiments of cavalry, and 15 new regiments of field artillery, besides 

92 additional companies of coast artillery and 6 entirely new regi- 
ments of engineers. Mr. Hay’s bill would give us, within the conti- 

nental United States, three Infantry divisions and one Cavalry division 

besides an additional Cavalry brigade. ‘This is the same number o 

tactical organizations which we have at present, but our present divi- 

sions are partly skeletonized and lack the requisite number of regiments 

to make them complete. Mr. Hay’s additions would complete them. 

Mr. CIAMBERLAIN’s bill would give us, within the United States, four 
Infantry divisions and two Cavalry divisions. A fair argument can 
be made for each of these propositions. Having in mind merely the 
military needs of the country, preference should be given without 
hesitation to the larger proposal. The Regular Army under both plans 
is to be our first line of defense, and in our rapidly growing country 
a mobile force inside the United States of four divisions of Infantry and 
two divisions of Cavairy, of from 100,000 to 140,000 men, according 
as the units are at peace or war strength, is certainly none too large 
for that purpose. 

The reasons which are cited against the larger and in favor of the 
smaller proposal are, first, the supposed. impossibility of recruiting 
under our voluntary system the additional men neecssary for Senator 
CHAMBERLAIN’S proposal, and, second, the fact that we have not in 
existence sufficient accommodations in our pont for such a number 
and that the cost of building such accommodations would be very great. 
The Senate bill proposes to meet the first of these difficulties by chang- 
ing our faulty enlistment law so as to permit men to be furloughed 
into the reserve after two years’ service, or even after one year in the 
case of such men as are reported as proficient and sufficiently trained 
by their company commanders. Our present law requires a maximum 
of four years and a minimum of three years with the colors before they 
can be so furloughed. Experiments have been made with provisional 
companies, troops, and batteries of the Regular Army which have indi- 
cated that not only can the men be sufficiently trained within the 
shorter period but that there can be developed in this way a much 
greater interest and stimulus among both the men and their officers. 
Most of our progressive officers believe that under such a system of 
reward for proficiency and good conduct the Regular Army might be 
made to appeal to a class of men which it does not now reach, and 
that enlistments would be very greatly increased if these better men 
felt that by applying themselves diligently they could get the requisite 
training and an honorable discharge after a year's service. I have 
long been of that opinion myself, and I believe that this is one of the 
strong points in fayor of the Senate bill. 

So far as the difficulties of housing the Army are concerned 1 am 
inclined to think that this could be made a blessing in disguise. It 
would make it 8 for us to devise a system of housing large 
masses of troops in cantonments instead of soppor Ce them at many 
small and expensive posts. We faced just such a problem when we 
mobilized a division on the Mexican border at Galveston, in 1913, and 
we solved it with fair satisfaction and with comparatively little expense. 
Although placed in a very uncomfortable situation, owing to the military 
exigencies of the mobilization, the men and officers built their own can- 
tonments, and the bulk of them have remained on the border ever since. 

f we had to face the problem of housing an additional division or 
two of troops It would necessarily force us to house them in a more prac- 
tical and less expensive way than at present. And it would result, in 
— 7 opinion, in the new units being kept together instead of scattered. 
This would be an incalculable advantage from the military standpoints 
of training, discipline, and usefulness, 


RESERVE OFFICERS. 


One of the great needs which have been made clear by the public 
discussion of military matters of the last year has been our shortage 
of officers and the necessity of establishing a system of reserve officers 
upon which the President can call in case of war, both to take junior 
positions in the Regular Army and to help officer the volunteer, or citizen 
army, upon which the Nation must rely in any serious emergency. Both 
the Senate and the House bills have provisions for establishing such a 
reserve officers’ corps, but each follows a different method. The Senate 
bill provides for the organization of courses at our universities and col- 
1175 and other educational institutions at which students may receive 
either elective or compulsory instruction in military training under 
officers of the Army detailed as professors of military science and tactics. 

It then provides for reserve officers' training camps, where such 
students can receive further training out of doors, and finally provides 
for temporary commissions as second lieutenants in the Regular Army, 
by which such reserve officers can be given practical instruction in that 
best ras all schools—the Regular Army—for a period not exceeding six 
months, 

The House bill, on the other hand, provues for the establishment of 
30 cadet companies to be attached to the various branches of the Army, 
in each of which from 50 to 100 cadets, between the ages of 20 and 27 
years, and recruited from officers of the National Guard and graduates 
of educuational institutions to which Regular officers are detailed to 

ive Instruction, can receive a year’s training, after which they at once 
ecome members of the officers’ reserve corps. 

While it is, perhaps, a fair matter of argument as to the merits of 
either system, I am personally inclined to the belief that more satisfac- 
tory results will be obtained through the Senate program. It seems to me 
that it will a al to a more broadly and better-educated class of men, 
and that it will permit more intensive as well as more flexible training. 
A member of a cadet company who is trained.for a year straight in 
such a company must necessarily spend a large part of that year in 
garrison or posts where much of the duty to be performed is mechani- 
cal and a matter of routine. While it is important that every officer 
should be thoroughly grounded in such duties it is also true that with 
the class of men which we should hope to get as reserve officers the time 
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spent in such routine and garrison duty need not be nearly so long as is 
necessary to train recruits of a less intelligent class. It is much more 
important that we should get for our reserve officers a class of men 
who not only have the capacity for the higher branches of study which 
are now so necessary in modern warfare but who have spent a requisite 
amount of time on such matters rather than on mere garrison drill. 
ally, the chance of serving for six months as an officer in the 
Regular Army, which is provided by the Senate bill, will give a training 
in responsibility to a serious and ambitious man which service in a 
cadet company could not possibly do. 

The foregoing, I think, are the most salient provisions of the bill, so 
as 2 5 concern the Regular Army. There are other features lu 
each bill which are of great importance, but for the most part they are 
not matters of general interest. The Senate bill provides for a tactical 
organization by brigades and divisions. It increases the number of the 

eral Staff, and provides for additional general officers of the line. 

These are all good provisions. On the other hand, the numbers which 
it prescribes for certain units, particularly in the case of machine-gun 
companies and troops, are much below those indicated as necessary b 
the experience of the European war, and in this respect the Senate bill 
is inferior to the House bill. On the other hand, the House bill, in 
providing for admission to the Regular wep of new officers of the 
grado of second lieutenants, gives a preference to officers of the National 

uard over enlisted men of the poset Army and members of the officers’ 
reserve corps. This is a reversal of the present law, and I do not be- 
lieve it is Just to the enlisted men in the Army. Under the House bill 
enlisted men are also required to take examinations for commissions, 
while no such requirement seems to be exacted of officers of the National 
Guard. As a rule, candidates for a commission who have served an 
enlistment in the Regular Army are better grounded in the rudiments 
of the training necessary for a junior officer than are officers of the 
National Guard. As the bill now stands it would be quite possible for 
a man to obtain an election as an officer of a National Guard organiza- 
tion and then to enter the Army practically without examination, tak- 
ing 5 over specially qualified enlisted candidates and over 
members of the officers’ reserve corps. I think this is unsound, and 
would tend to break down the provisions for officers’ training, which the 
bill in other portions seeks to establish. 
` The House bill also contains some provisions, 8 in section 
S. which will tend to narrow and restrict the wise system of detail in 
the staff departments and would thus tend to a reversion to the system 
of 1 departmental staffs which existed before the Spanish War 
and which was terminated by the reforms of Secretary Root. 

Taken as a whole, therefore, the general treatment of the Regular 
Army and its problems by both bills is an improvement over existing 
legislation and would tend to give us a yen av and better Regular Army 
than we could have expected a little while ago. Provisions of the 
Senate bill follow much more closely the recommendations and views of 
our military advisers, the General Staff, and that bill, while far from 
perfect, is consequently more free from imperfections than the other. 


Henry L. STIMSON. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 21, 1916.] 


THE PROPOSALS TO “ FEDERALIZE”’ THE MILITIA—-WHEREIN THE BILLS 
BEFORE THE SENATE AND HOUSE FAIL TO PROVIDE THE MEASURE or 
DEFENSE NEEDED. 


(By Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War in President Taft's Cabinet] 


(Second article.) 


New York, March E, 1916. 
To the EDITOR or THE New YORK TIMES: 7 

In my previous letter I discussed the provisions of the bills pending 
before Congress relating to the 5 Army. What I regard as the 
most serious and dangerous provisions in the apropo legisiation are 
found in the remaining portions of the bills which relate to our citizen 
soldiery, This is also the most important part of the program of 
national defense. The function of the Regular Army in the scheme of 
national defense is narrow. It is the nucleus and pattern with the aid 
of which we are to train our citizen soldiers, and it is to serve as the 
meager first line to delay and hold off an invasion while the citizen 
forces are mobilizing. The ultimate safety of the country has always 
depended and must in future depend upon the efforts of men who are 
no rofessionals, but citizens leaving civil pursuits to serve their 
country in time of war. 

Our Federal Constitution providen clearly for two classes of soldiery— 
the one national and the other local; the one organized and controlled 
exclusively by the National Government, the other primarily a force 
which belongs to the separate States, although it is subject to national 
use under certain conditions. The power to raise national forces is 
broad enough to include all kinds of soldiery, both professional and 
citizen. Under it we support our Regular Army and under it, in nearly 
all our wars, we have raised forces of citizen soldiers either as yolun- 
teers or under the draft. Gen. Upton, our foremost military writer, 
speaks of this constitutional authority as “ unqualified ” and as giving 
“every war power that the most despotic ruler could ask.” 

On the other hand, the authority given by the Constitution over the 
local forces or militia of the several States is narrow and restricted. 
They can only be called into the service of the General Government for 
three purposes, aue, “ to execute the laws of the Union, suppress in- 
surrections, and repel invasions.” Congress has pees only to enact 
the general statutes providing for their organization, arms, and disci- 
pline, while to the States is intrusted the administration of such statutes 
and to the States is reserved expressly the power of appointing the 
officers and training the men While the President is the Commander 
in Chief of our national forces at all times under the Constitution, he 
commands the militia only when “called into the actual service of the 
United States.” 

This distinction between local and national forces gocs back to the 
very beginning of the Government, and as the country has grown larger 
the necessity for the distinction has grown more acute. ‘There have 
always been men in the 3 who while they could and would serve 
for home defense nevertheless found it a great hardship, owing to their 
business or domestic ties, to undertake to serve anywhere and under 
all conditions. On the other hand, there always have been other men, 
usually younger, to whom the distinction was of no such importance. 
I think it is safe to say that to-day, when the New York Militia are con- 
fronted with the possibility of be g sent 2,000 miles away to the Rio 
Grande, this old question presents itself to the various men of those 
organizations in quite as sharp colors as it did in the Revolution, when 
the militia of New gland was reluctant to serve in New York aud 


Washington was writing to Joseph Reed of the “ desire of retiring into a 
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chimoey corner” which had “seized the troops of New Hampshire, 
s 


Rhode Island, and Massachusetts.” 

The very training of our militia has taken on a character suited for 
home-defense troops with domestic ties rather than for national es — 
We drill them at night once a week in the armory, instead of sending 
them out into the field for several months of consecutive, intensive 
training, and have thus adopted a way which is the least effective 
method of teaching a man to be a soldier. 

Now, the European war has suddenly brought us face to face with the 
fact that we must have a national force of citizen 3 trained in 
time of ce to stand behind the Regular Army in time of war, when- 
eyer and wherever it may be needed. We have suddenly learned that 
the progress of military science makes it impossible for us any longer 
to wait until the outbreak of war before we begin to train and disci- 
pline such a citizen army. At the same time the experience of our young 
men in the students’ and business men’s camps has shown that there 
are thousands of Americans outside of the tia ready to make the 
sacrifice necessary for such preparation, and that, under the conditions 
of intensive training in the field and under the guidance of Regular 
officers, they can make greater progress in learning how to be soldiers 
3 5 — month than they can in three years of weekly armory drills 

e 5 

Under these circumstances the natural and constitutional method to 
follow would clearly seem to be to establish a force of national volun- 
teers under the national powers of the Constitution, leaving it free for 
such units of the National Guard as may desire to do so to transfer 
themselves from the militia to this new force, while the others, com- 

perhaps of a different class of men, retain their old status of 
militia and play their old part as a home defense. 

There 5 to be ro real antagonism between these two classes of 
citizen soldiery, and I do not believe there would be. Bach would have 
a separate and an honorable part to play in the scheme of national 
defense, and each could do it without either straining the Constitution 
or disrupting the re. Say of their respective members. The men 
who were young and foot free would naturally go into the national 
3 A 2 the men who were older and more tied down would remain in 

e mil Š 
Instead, however, of taking this apparently simple and natural course, 
both the Senate and House bills contain elaborate provisions aimed to 
“ federalize ” the militia. 

Gy this it is proposed that we shall still retain them as militia, and 
yet will try to increase the power of the Federal Government over them, 
so that we can use them as first-line national forces. 

In their attempt to do this it is inevitable that the authors have 
inserted many provisions whose constitutionality—to. put it most 
mildly—is very doubtful. The whole effort is an bey to give the 
central Government an authority over the militia which it has not been 
hitherto believed to have. 

But for the purpose of this discussion I shall not argue any of these 
doubtful question, but shall only endeavor to point out that under the 
restrictions of the Constitution, which are admitted and clear, such an 
attempt will be a failure in its results from a military standpoint, It 
will not provide the measure of national defense which, in this year 
of grace 1916, we are all aiming to get. 

The two perfectly clear limitations which the Constitution 
the use of these State troops by the central Government are, first, that 
they can only be used by the Federal Government for the three pur- 
poses above mentioned, and, second, that they are under the 4 t 
command and control of the President only in time of war after they 
have been called into the service of the United States; that in other 
times they are under the command of the governors of the separate 
States. hese two limitations, divided control and limited use, are vio- 
lative of the first principles of military efficiency as applied to a nationa! 
army. We do not have to te about this or to argue from the 
experience of other nations. e have tried it ourselves in our own his- 
tory under the same Constitution and with the same divided control over 
our with results so disastrous that it seems inconceivable that 
we should want to make such a system the keystone of our arch of 
national defense. We tried to fight the war of 1812 in a large part with 
militia, and it was the most disastrous war in our history: On April 
10, 1812, Congress authorized the President to call upon the governors 
of the States for 80,000 militia. The war of 1812 Saming England was 
unpopular in New England—just as a war here against any one of the 
European nations would be unpopular in certain rts of the country. 
The governors of Massachusetts and Connecticut ed to furnish their 
quota or to obey the President’s call. They were backed 2 this Dy 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, which held that the State authori- 
ties and not the President were to judge whether the exigency requiring 
the services of these militia existed. A quarter of a century later the 
Supre me Court of the United States decided this question contrary to 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, but that was a matter of cold com- 
fort when an enemy was threatening and the soo were needed. The 
same practical difficulty would exist to-day in case the authorities of any 
State refused. What is needed under such circumstances is not a law- 
suit or a writ of mandamus, but the undisputed authority of a single 
commander in chief to order the men to obey on the of death, and 
no such power exists in the President of the United States over militia 
troops Which are not yet in his service. 

In September, 1814, a British force invaded New York and began 
an attack on Plattsburg. The American commander, Gen. Macomb, 
called upon the governor of Vermont to send troops to his assistance 
from across the Sake. This governor, Martin Chittenden, was an op- 
ponent of the war. He declined to 8 The Vermont militia were 
anxious to go to the help of their compatriots but could get no order to 
do so. In the language of the historian Ingersoll: 

“An officer of 1 nae Gen. Novon 3 his peng to the 

vernor to repair to urg or anywhere else to oppose the enemy, 
E which the governor's cold-blooded answer was that he had no author- 
ity to order the militia to leave the State. On the 6th day of Septem- 
ber the cannonade then begun was distinctly audible at Burlington 
and at Gov. Chittenden’s residence at Jericho. But housed and recreant 
there, the chief magistrate still held off when the people on their own 
spontaneous motion in numbers crossed the lake and following the 
cannonade hurried to Plattsburg without distinction of party to tender 


uts upon 


Unfo tely the mili were not always as patriotic as these men 
of Vermont. On ber 13, 1812, Gen. Van er assembled 
a force consisting of about and 2,270 militia on the New 


he sent over the 
British. The attack was com successful 
possession of the fort. Later the day the British commander assem- 


bled reenforcements and began an attempt to retake it from the Ameri- 
cans. Gen, Van Rensselaer then sought to bring over the rest of his 
force to the rescue of the sorely beset advance guard; but in the lan- 
guage of Gen. Upton : 

“The rest of the militia on our side of the river, although ordered 
and implored by their commander, absolutely refused to cross over under. 
the plea that, according to the Constitution of the United States, they 
could only be called out to resist an invasion.” 

During the rest of that day these men stayed on the bank on the 
American side and watched their comrades driven out of the fort, down 
to the river's bank, until they were killed or captured to the last man. 
Gen. Van Rensselaer, in his report of the action, said: 

I can only add that the victory was really won, but lost for the 
vans on nepen 1 reenforcement ; one-third part of the idle men might have 

In precisely the same way during the same year a body of Ohio militia 
refused Gen. Hull's order to cross the pouncary at Detroit, “ allegin: 
as a reason that they were not obliged to serve outside of the Un ted 
States.” Still another force of militia under Gen. Dearborn refused to 
cross the line at Plattsburg for the same reason, and still another force 
acted in the same way under Gen. Smyth. 

It is idle to say t such things could not happen to us to-day. 
These incidents were not the result of chance; they were the fruits of 
faulty methods. American soldiers in 1812 were no less brave and 
patriotic than they are to-day. The American people to-day contain 
within them many more discordant elements they.they did a century 
ago, and the governors of our States in the twentieth century wili be 

uite as quick to listen to local political considerations as those New 
gland governors were during the War of 1812. Indeed, it was less 
than two years ago when the governor of South Carolina disbanded 
his entire militia force in order to block the attempts of the National 
Goyernment to restore discipline out of chaos in those South Carolina 
militia. It is as true to-day as when W. on was writing from 
Valley Forge that the safety of this country as a Nation can only be 
maintained by national forces under undivided national control. 

In my next letter I shall endeavor to discuss in more detail how the 

pronon of the pending bills have failed to meet this national require- 
Henry L. STIMSON. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 22, 1916.] 
THE WAY TO A REAL ARMY OP CITIZENS—ONE SECTION OF THE SENATE 


BILL OFFERS AN OPPORTUNITY NOT FOUND IN THE “ FEDERALIZATION ” 
OF THE MILITIA. 


[By Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War in President Taft's Cabinet.] 
(Third and last article.) 


New Tonk, March 20, 1916. 
To the EDITOR or THE New YORK TIMES : 

In my last letter I discussed the attempt of the House and Senate 
bills to federallze“ the militia from the standpoint of our military 
experience in the War of 1812. I that the experience of 
that war conclusively demonstrated the weakness of the 
divided control and of limited use under which our militia placed 
by the Federal Constitution. I tried to point out how such a force 
under such divided control inevitably broke down in time of war. 

This defect of divided control can be demonstrated to be as fatal 
to the development of the numbers and efficiency of a national force in 
time of peace as the experience of 1812 showed it to be fatal to the 
fighting ability of such a force in time of war. The underlying propos 
sition of both the bills proposed in the Senate and the House is that 
the Federal Government shall purchase the authority over these State 

alled to give it as an original 


tem of 


in time of Ea by force, he can, by withholdin 
from the eral sury, purchase their o 
This would be considered a singular doctrine among the students of 
military science in other countries. And yet, sin as it is, there are 
already in existence precedents in our own experience which will demon- 
strate its foredoo failure here with almost mathematical certainty. 
We judge our success in the development of a national force of vol- 
unteers by their readiness to enlist and their resulting numbers on the 


one side, and by their efficiency and discipline on the other. Our own 
experience with the method of Federal payments to the militia has 
already demonstrated that it is a failure both of these directions 


In 1915 it is reported as over 100,000,000. 
In r. to efficiency and discipline I take the following from the 
official reports: In 1915, 564 officers and 19, men were t from 


Fit 1914 the aver: 
men absent from each weekly of instruction was 63, 
50 per cent of th ized 
amended Dick law 


e number of 
01, or nearly 
Mili The 


militia 

At the last Federal 

equivalent units was rated 

standard of efficiency. In 
ed as nd 


to rated 
ized in our military shooting. 
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Again, the standard of care and the responsibility which the National 
Guard has shown in respect Sy the Federal * 


un 
ment which have been to it under the Dick 
low that there is now a total shortage of $1,352,761 of such property 
issued to it, as to which the Federal authorities are unable to G 
either a report of the property or a Feror accountability as to its dis- 

sition. gE Ages ago, in 1912, 

ecretary of War to reduce such 
divided control it has been found practi ible to. accomplish 
this. In the case of many States the shortages are so great that if 
they were charged against the Federal appropriations coming to such 
States there would be nothing left for rifle practice or camps of in- 
struction or any other training for several years to come. This would 
mean that to apply the discipline of this method of Borna eff- 
ciency would result in depriving the States of some of the vital ele- 
ments of training, which they can not afford to lose. In other words, 
the system proposed by these bills for extending the authority of the 
Central Government over the militia by Federal payments has been 
tried and has failed. It has respect to numbers, in respect 
to marksmanship, in respect to discipline, and in respect to equipment. 

it would, of course, be unfair not to remember that there are some 
militia organizations to whom these criticisms do not apply. Our best 
militia regiments have attained a 8 ns of 8 ee ellleleney and 
patriotic devotion to duty which, in view of the handicaps of system 
under which they labored, is in the highest degree commendable. It is 
particularly gratifying that the State of New York in this respect 
stands at the top. But when a system is proposed for the development 
of a national force, it should be jud by its results throughout the 
Nation. It must be judged, not by the exceptions but by the average, 
and judged by the average this system is a failure. 

This failure lies at the root of the system proposed in the two bills. 
There is no use in enacting, as the bills do, that the militia must. keep 
up to certain standards when there is no way provided of making it 
keep up to such standards except a way that is a proved failure. It 
is absurd to provide that hereafter the President may direct the militia 
to recruit its companies up to maximum war strength when hitherto 
under the same system he has been unable to keep it up even to a 
minimum strength. Thus the report for 1915 shows that the Infantry 
of the militia of the country was 21,571 men below the minimum en- 
listed strength required by law. If the President has been unable to 

urchase compliance with this low standard in the past, how can he 
pa 9 to purchase compliance with a higher standard in the 
uture 

It is true that the present bills propose to remedy this eyil by in- 
creasing the Federal payments. But such a rire oes not touch the 
real evi. It still leaves the Federal Commander in Chief in the posi- 
tion of a benevolent adviser with no power to command, The admin- 
istration of his plans is in the hands of people over whom he has no 
control, The Federal Government can advise, can: make general regu- 
lations, can scold, and threaten to withhold the pay, but the vital func- 
tion of administration, ofi giving the orders and seeing that they are 
obeyed is in the hands of the State governors and their subordinates, 
Dollars spent without the direct power to see to their application are 
dollars, wasted. 

So far as the numbers of the militia are concerned, there is an addi- 
tional reason why they can not be kept up, a reason which the pro- 

bills not onl © not remove but, on the contrary, perpetuate. 
he main. reason which keeps down enlistments in our National Guard 
is the liability of the militia to strike duty, and the consequent antag- 
onism which has grown up on the part of our laboring men against 
this form of military service. It is this hostility on the part of the 
men upon whom the Nation should most rely for its national defense 
which keeps. down: the numbers of our State militia. So long as it 
remains State militia and remains Hable to this kind of police duty it 
will be difficult if not im ible to keep its numbers full. The present 
bills expressly continue that liability. The House bill contains a pro- 
vision in section 26 “that nothing contained in this act shall be con- 
strued as limiting the hts of the States and Territories to the use of 
the National Guard within their res ive borders in time of peace.” 

This is the real reason why in: Great Britain, where the territorial 
army is really a national army and not a local police, five young English- 
men enlist where only one young American enlists in our National Guard, 
and why in Canada six young Canadians enlist in the national guard where 
one young American enlists in ours. So long as we persist in this 
faulty system, so long as we try to make the same man do duty as a 
national soldier and, at the same time, as a State policeman we shall 
fhil, even with the aid of individual pay, to bring our enlistments up. 

‘On the other band, the introduction of such a system of individual 
yay unconnected. with any field duty will introduce a most serious evil 
Into our body politic. Under the new bills the National Guard officer 
und soldier will receive individual pay not directly connected with out- 
door service or with the specific rformance of any military duty. 
He will be on the annual pay roll of the Federal Treasury, subject on 
to certain conditions, which may not be ey. enforced. ‘his will 
thrust the National: Guard into lities, It means the creation of 
another vested. interest in the barrel. Some of the provisions of 
these bills seem almost purposely d ned toward the accentuation of 
such an interest. In the House bill is a provision which 5 any 


in such a r 
can not d 


rt in which, unless I am 
uttered this solemn warn- 


er- 
a legislative course t 
will inevitably entail upon the General ent an, enormous ex- 
pense, which may be found in dire emergency to have. been. wasted, a 
course that will surely lead to the creation of a great military force 
that will become so powerful politically that Congress will be no more 


rastic steps were initiated by the 
baie eg Dag Under the system of 
y imposs. 


able to resist its demands than it has been to resist the demands of the 
far less compactly organized and manageable army of pension appli- 
cants and their friends, this erent SP ering favor a reasonable increase 
of the Regular. Army; leaving the States to maintain their own troops 
in their own way and at th own expense without any aid whatever 
from the United States.” (Rept. 1117, Pt. IT, 62d Cong., 3d sess.) 

For the reasons which I have given in this and my preceding letter, T 
fear that the attempt to build up under the militia provisions of our 
Constitution a national army as an immediate line of defense behind 
the Regular Army will meet with failure; that under it in time of peace 
there can not be developed the numbers or the efficiency necessary for 
such a 8 and that in time of war the same dangers will be en- 
countered which made our experiment in 1812 so disastrous. 

‘There has been, however, reported in the Senate bill as section 58 a 
provision which, if enacted, would open the door toward the creation 
of a traly national army of ns. We have already in existence, 
enacted in 1914, a statute which permits the President In time of war 
to raise an army of Federal volunteers. wholly under the discipline and 
control of the Federal Government. The operation of this statute is 
limited to time of war. It has now been abundantly shown by the dis- 
cussion of the past year that it is too late to wait until the opening of 
war to raise such a force of volunteers. The requirements of modern 
war would make such a course disastrous to any nation which tried it. 
Therefore in section 58 the Senate bill proposes to permit the President 
to organize and train such a force in time of peace. Under the section 
there is wisely left to the President a certain amount of discretion in 
wc to the term of enlistment, the period of training and of service 
with the colors and with: the reserve, which will permit not only experi- 
ments to be made to determine which methods will be best suited to 
our needs but will permit different methods to be used according to the 
requirements of the different parts of the country and the varying 
needs of an urban or rural population: If this section becomes law 
I believe that we could successfully lay the foundation of a really na- 
tional reserve. We could feel our way so as to do no injustice to exist- 
ing institutions or faithful and effective militia organizations. And yet 
we shouid be upon the right military and constitutional road. Coupled 
with the provisions, which are also fortunately in both bills, providing 
for the development and encouragement of our present system of mili- 
tary training camps for students and business men, there would be 
laid the foundations for 58 1 aR an intelligent and effec- 
tive system of citizen soldiery—a force which could absorb such units 
and men of our present militia as desire that kind of service and leave 
other units and other men to be developed along the líne of home de- 
ae: Along that road, I believe, lies the wisest solution of our present 
problem. 

Henry L, STIMSON. 


Mr. HAY. Mr, Chairman, I will yield some time if the gentle- 
man desires, 

Mr. GARDNER. If the gentleman pleases. I have two more 
speeches. i 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. Norron]. 


[Mr. NORTON addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. TAGGART]. 

Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Chairman, from the foundation of this 
Government, and for a good while before it was founded, we 
have had two kinds of armies—a Regular Army and a volun- 
teer or militia army. It is now proposed for the first time to 
have three kinds of armies. Having all the difficulties of labor- 
ing with two kinds of military service, it is proposed now to 
give us three kinds of military service. It is now proposed to 
raise 261,000 men as volunteers in the United States Army and 
to give them the same training as is given the Regular Army, 
provided the President should so decide. Should the President 
decide that there should be one year’s training to equip such an 
army, and should this army be put in training for 12 months, it 
would cost $261,000,000, or more than that. To put it in train- 
ing for nine months would cost not less than $200,000,000, and 
the best authorities that we have in the War Department have 
already decided, and with great reason, that a man to be an 
efficient soldier ought to have at least nine months of training. 
If the men of this. proposed continental army were trained only 
half of that time, or four and one-half months, the cost would 
be more than $100,000,000, while under the bill that is now be- 
fore the House for organization of the National Guard the 
average. cost would be less than $100 per man, and instead of 
costing 8100,000,000 for four and one-half months’ training for 
261,000 men, a million men could be trained in the National 
Guard, who would drill forty-eight times a year and would be 
givep a training of 15 days in actual maneuvers—a million men 
for the same cost and with more training than is suggested by 
the amendment: for 261,000 men. 

I object to questioning: the dignity or patriotism of any gov- 
ernor of any State in this Union. I regret to see that there is 
‘anyone on the floor of the House who would imagine, if there 
was danger of invasion or if there was a call for volunteers, 
that any soldier of the National Guard-or any officer of the Na- 
tional Guard or any governor of any State of the Union: would 
not be quite as patriotic as any gentleman on the floor of this 
| House, either from Massachusetts or anywhere else. I actually 
believe that the same thing would occur as occurred in the 
‘Spanish-American War—that more men would offer themselves 
than could possibly be accepted. And, as far as officers are 
concerned, we have the spectacle to-day of a boy that served 
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a term as a page on the floor of this House in command of all 
the forces of the United States that are on the border or in 
Mexico. It is a cause of anxiety to every intelligent person in 
the United States that that same young man, who was mot 
educated in West Point, is not immediately in charge of the 
troops that are about to get into contact with the enemy. They 
speak abeut a volunteer officer not learning his business. It is 
generally recognized that Maj. Gen. Funston knows his business 
or he would not have charge of all the troops that are on the 
border of Mexico or inside of Mexico. 

And, moreover, this proposed United States militia or conti- 
nental army looks to me as if it was a suggestion of an unwork- 
able proposition for the express purpose of destroying and 
getting rid of the National Guard. When you propose the im- 
possible and find out that it can not be worked out, that the 
American people will not stand for it, then there will be a new 
and effective argument for a huge Regular Army. [Applause.] 

One of the facts connected with armies that is not readily 
grasped, especially the great European armies, is that the stand- 
ing army consists only of the young men who are in process of 
training. The war army is the reserve army. The men who 
completed their two or three years’ service and not those who 
are immediately under arms make up the armies that are first 
sent to he field. If we ever have to fight a great European nation 
on this soil, there is no regular army that the American people 
will ever tolerate that will be sufficiently large to make even the 
first line of defense on land. The new rule developed in the great 
war is for battleships to avoid fortifications and forts and for 
invading armies to effect a landing without risking the trans- 
port service or the navy. This was learned at bitter cost at the 
Dardanelles, If an invading force can first pass our Navy, then 
avoid our coast defenses, and they are sufliciently strong to be 
avoided, the great battles, if any, must be fought by a mobile 
army either in open ground or in such defenses as the Army may 
be able to construct at the points that may be threatened. 
And the more training that that mobile army will have the 
better. 

I submit it to the candid judgment of any intelligent person 
that a young man who has drilled 48 times a year for three years 
and who has attended maneuvers every year is a better-trained 
soldier than one who has served two or three months once a 
year and has paid no attention to it during the remainder of 
the year. Moreover, there is no provision in the amendment as 
to how this volunteer or continental army would be organized into 
regiments. Men who would be total strangers to ench other and 
strangers to their officers, would be called from different parts 
of the Union, necessarily in the summer time, when the best men 
nre busiest, and after a few months of tiresome work at 50 cents 
a day would be sent home, 

If one failed to appear he would probably be court-martinled 
and might be sentenced to 2 long term of imprisonment. Even 
the amendment for one year’s service in the Regular Army and 
six years in the reserve, if at the end of one year the recruit 
suited his oflicers, would not be any worse than this continental 
army scheme. While this one year idea for men who acquire a 
degree of efficiency, in the judgment of their officers, has been 
adopted here in the Committee of the Whole, I hope it will not 
prevail in the House, and I will vote against it. And if it does 
prevail in the House I hope that it will be remedied in the 
Senate. I believe it would demoralize the Army and cause in- 
tense bitterness of feeling. There is nothing so vicious in an 
Army as anything that even looks like favoritism. Regardiess 
of how efticient the men may be who might serve one year and 
would then be allowed to leave the Army and go into the re- 
serve, it would be impossible to convince those who were re- 
guired to remain two years longer that exact justice had been 
done. I am in favor of an absolutely certain term of enlistment 
of two years in the line, and four or six years in the reserve. 
Then every man will be treated alike. 

I am astonished that the statement of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER], that more than $300,000,000 
was paid in bounty in the Civil War, should be made on the 
floor of the House. This was a mere trifle compared to the cost 
of the war. This amount would not have paid the expenses of 
the war for 90 days during the last six months of the great strug- 
gle. I regret that this disrespectful allusion should be flung 
at the good gray heads of the most patriotic body of men that 
this country has ever produced. It was advanced as an argu- 
ment in favor of a huge standing army, in which men would be 
trapped and held and compelled to serve without inducement. 
It is a slap at the patriotism of those who received the bounty, 
and it is also the expression of a doubt of the patriotism of the 
young men of this country who are as eager to enlist as any 
generation of men in our history. 


The national guardsman is the only man under this flag that 
renders as much service as is required from him for practically 
nothing. This bill, which will give him one-fourth of the pay of 
the Regular Army, will do little more than pay the additional 
expense that he is put to in attending the annual maneuvers 
and encampments. If some of these very distinguished and 
patriotic gentlemen would do as we did when I had the honor 
of serving for several years in the National Guard—go out in 
the dust when the thermometer is at about ninety or a hundred 


degrees, in heavy marching order, and take part in the maneu- 


vers, they would be willing to vote, along toward evening, that 
not even the salary of a Congressman would induce them to 
continue in any such service. And those boys have rendered 
this service for nothing. In the Spanish-American War they 
showed themselves, in most ‘cases, quite as efficient as the 
Regular Army—the highest-priced Army in the world, an Army 
that costs the people eleven hundred dollars a year for every 
officer and man in it. 

Under this bill the National Guard will cost only one-tenth 
as much as the same number of officers and men in the Regular 
Army. In other words, the cost of the National Guard will 
be about $100 a year for each officer and man serving in it. 
They are the soldiers of the people, living among the people, and 
having the virtues and the patriotism of the people, and they 
are the very nen who will do the fighting if there is any fighting 
to be done on a large scale. - 

I am glad to have an opportunity to vote for a more complete 
training and education for the officers of the National Guard. 
The quartermaster’s department, commissary department, and 
the medical department should be specially trained and mingled 
with and coordinated with these departments in the’ Regular 
Army. No 30 days at Plattsburg, or any other place, of train- 
ing of young men for officers will ever satisfy me. Those men 
who spent 30 days last summer at Plattsburg, learning how to 
be commanders of troops, and who, I understand, have their 
names enrolled in the War Department as candidates for com- 
missions in case of war. would refuse to be shaved by a barber 
who had spent only 30 days learning his trade. 

If a man should offer, through the United States mails, to 
teach a person any kind of profession in 30 days out of which 
he could make a living, and would induce the person to pay 
any money for such instruction, he could undoubtedly be sent 
to the Federal penitentiary for using the mails for fraudulent 
purposes, und there nre those who are serving sentences for 
precisely that offense. I am glad that we are going to open 
the opportunities of the Regular Army to officers of the Na- 
tional Guard. Under the new estublishment in the Regular 
Army, if all the officers are graduates of the Military Academy, 
there will be more than a million dollars’ worth of education 
represented in every regiment. Those men should have a higher 
duty to perform than parroting orders as first and second 
lieutenants. Their services are needed to instruct the National 
Guard. They should learn at once how to maneuver regiments 
and brigades, and should be entitled to promotion for this 
class of service. Gen. Grant suggested, in his memoirs, that 
in time of war the Regular Army should be disbanded and dis- 
tributed among the volunteer forces. We will probably never 
do that. but a man who has military capacity should never be 
stifled by law, but should be allowed to expand to the full 
measure of his ability. What should be done is to allow the 
National Guard oficer to get the full benefit of the technical 
and professional instruction of the Regular Army more effec- 
tively than we have been doing, and to allow the young officers 
of the Regular Army, on a greater scale than heretofore. to 
exercise their talents in handling large bodies of troops. Until 
this European war came about, we had hopes of universal 
peace in the world. We can not have it by sitting down and 
inviting uttack, or by supinely refusing to learn how to defend 
our country. Nothing material has continued to exist without 
being defended. The United States, with its opportunities, its 
Government, and the hopes of its people, is the greatest and 
most precious inheritance that has ever blessed and glorified 
the fortunes of mankind. The soul is dead in the man who is 
not willing to fight for this inheritance. More men have died 
for it in the same length of time than for any other nation in 
the world. More men have sacrificed their time, their educa- 
tion, their health, and their hopes of the future for this flag 
in the hundred and forty years that it has fluttered, than for 
any other standard that has been raised on the globe. The 
founders raised this flag in 1776, and in the period from 1861 
to 1865 its defenders stood at the forge and hammered this 
Nation together. I submit that we should not leave our country 
as a prey to designing nations. We are, and should be, as will- 
ing to defend it as our fathers were willing. 
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Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. REILLY]. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Garp). The gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Remy] is recognized for five minutes. 


[Mr. REILLY addressed the committee, See Appendix.] 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Craco]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
recognized for four minutes. 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, I want in the short time allotted 
me to refer, first, to the fact that the amendment proposed here 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER} is simply 
in short the continental army plan proposed to this Congress 
early in the session, to which the public sentiment of the country 
and the sentiment of Congress failed to give support. In other 
words, if we should adopt this amendment we should be adopt- 
ing practically the plan of the continental army, so called. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there for a moment? 

Mr. CRAGO. The gentleman from Massachusetts does net 
want to interrupt my statement, I am sure. 

Mr. GARDNER. The gentleman does not want his statement 
to go out in just that form, I hope. 

Mr. CRAGO. I want also to correct a statement that was 
made here yesterday. I do not believe it is the proper policy in 
framing any military system for this country to denounce the 
men who are called adjutants general of the States and the men 
in the higher ranks in the National Guard of the different States 
of the Union, because I believe that it is to those men that under 
any law that we may enact we must look to furnish the senti- 
ment back home, which must be relied upon to make possible any 
military erganization ; and I know that while we may differ from 
them in some details—and I do so myself, and I do not think 
they are unanimous among themselves in some of their recom- 
mendations—those men are nevertheless earnestly working to 
achieve the same good results that we are endeavoring to bring 
ubeut, and it is to them that we must look largely to make this 
legislation a success. 

I know that in my State of Pennsylvania our adjutant gen- 
eral—that grand old man, Gen, Thomas J. Stewart—is reported 
to have said, in answer to a statement, that, inasmuch as the 
Federal Government is going to do so much for the National 
Guard of our State, the Legislature of Pennsylvania will not 
have to appropriate so much, “No, gentlemen; it is the duty 
of the States to contribute in the future as much, if not more, 
than they have in the past, and we want Pennsylvania to fur- 
nish the National Government with a body of troops to which 
we can point with pride.” We are not antagonizing the States, 
becnuse we must look to the State organizations for the work 
of building up this Federal Army. 

Now, just a word as to the pay feature of this bill. I must 
say that there was a time a few years ago, when I was in the 
National Guard, when I was not so much in favor of a policy of 
payment; but I have seen the growth and the development of 
the guard, and I appreciate what is involved in the new duties 
that have been placed upon its members by the National Gov- 
ernment, and I feel that it would be impossible to put into effect 
the reforms that we contemplate here without this pay. It 
should not be considered as full compensation, but as a partial 
return for service rendered, a recognition in a small way of 
the service given by these men to this work. In many cases 
these men pay out almost the amount proposed to allow them 
as car fare each time they attend drill. They spend days at 
the rifle ranges. The officers, many of them, use all their spare 
hours in making out reports and In looking after the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of their organizations, and the small 
amount of pay provided is absolutely necessary if we are to 
demand of officers and men the work and sacrifice necessary 
in order to meet the new requirements of the service. 

In every company armory you will see men gathered who are 
devoting half a day or an evening each week to this work. 
Some of them have probably traveled 8 or 10 miles in the coun- 
try. In the city they pay 20 cents in car fare going and coming. 
Yet it will be heralded all over this land that this is an attempt 
to use the people's money injudiciously. I say to you right 
how that there can be no more judicious expenditure of money 
under this bill than that which is proposed here. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAY. I will ask the gentleman from Massachusetts to 
use his time. I haye only one speech over here. 

Mr. GARDNER. I yield seven minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the weakness of the Hay 
bill lies in the fact that it does not make any adequate provi- 
sion for a reserve enlisted force. We have by amendments 


made adequate provision so far as reserve officers are con- 
cerned, but nowhere in this bill—read it as closely as you will— 
can you find any adequate provision for a reserve enlisted force. 

The purpose of the pending amendment is to supply that de- 
ficiency and to bring into the reserve enlisted force adequate 
numbers to supply the Army as conditions require. We do 
make provision for the National Guard, but do not for one 
minute make the mistake in thinking that there is in this bill 
any compelling sanction, so far as the National Guard is con- 
cerned, to obtain enlistments. The mere pittance of $45 a year 
that is provided in this militia pay bill is not going to result 
in added military strength so far as the National Guard is 
concerned, 

Mr. GORDON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not at present. There is a natural an- 
tipathy broadcast among the artisans of this country against 
enlisting in the National Guard. You from the country dis- 
tricts may not be aware of it, but we from the city industrial 
centers recognize that there is a deep-seated antipathy on the 
part of the artisans of this country against enlisting in the 
National Guard, because in times of industrial disputes they 
will be compelled to perform police duty. 

If that requirement did not exist, perhaps you might be able 
to enlurge your National Guard so far as cities and industrial 
centers are concerned; but I speak advisedly when I say there 
are tens of thousands of men in these industrial centers willing 
and anxious to go to the defense of the colors, but who are 
unwilling to join the National Guard. This provision merely 
gives an opportunity, under the direction of the Secretary of 
War, to train these men for perhaps one month or two months 
a year—perhaps six months all told—when they would be ready 
for the reserves. Maj. Gen. Wood in his testimony before the 
committee said that it is only necessary to train a man six 
months to make an efficient soldier out of him if he has it in 
him to become a part of a fighting force. 

To-day we are confronted with a very acute condition in 
Mexico. We can not get enlistments. Even under the volunteer 
bill passed in 1914 we can not avail ourselves or the National 
Guard until Congress acts. Yet there are many men in the in- 
dustrial centers of the country who would be willing to enlist 
in defense of their country as a reserve force if they were but 
given the cpportunity. 

This provision is not antagonistic to the National Guard 
feature. By this bill we take unto ourselves for all time the 
support and maintenance of the National Guard. By accepting 
that control over them, as is provided in this bill, you will see 
that in a decade the entire support of the National Guard will 
fall upon the National Government. We can not rid ourselves 
of that obligation after we assume it, no matter how much 
we would. Personally, I would much rather have supported 
the citizen soldiery proposition, instead of the Government un- 
dertaking by indirect means the control of the National Guard: 
because, although the world is now aflame with war feeling. I 
look forward to the time when we will get back again to the 
normal, and when if we had not nationalized the National 
Guard its control would still remain in the respective States as 
it has in times past. Then this reserve force as proposed here 
could have been adjusted te the restored order when we got 
back to our equilibrium again. But by this bill we have taken 
the position of bringing the National Guard entirely under the 
control of the Government so far as its financial support is 
concerned. : 

Under this bill alone we will be obliged to pay $25,000,000 a 
year for the support of the National Guard. If it results in 
increasing the National Guard, then the expense will be greater. 
I question very much whether it will result in increasing the 
National Guard, because—and I ask every advocate of the 
National Guard in those States where there is no military 
feeling, where they. appropriate only $10,000 a year for the sup- 
port of the National Guard, how are you going to compel those 
States to increase enrollments in the National Guard? 

The country to-day is insisting on an adequate reserve force of 
enlisted men to whom we can turn in case of need. Under the 
Gard amendment, through increasing the enrollment at the West 
Point Military Academy, snd under other provisions of this bill, 
we have provided for an increased number of officers and re- 
serve officers but no adequate provision for the reserve enlisted 
men. The Gardner amendment, adepted the other day, applies 
largely to the young men who are fresh from college or high 
school, who want to get a year’s training, but there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of men employed in industrial centers who 
decline to go into the National Guard for what they regard as 
good reasons, declining to assume police duties, and those men 
will be reached by this volunteer soldier provision. Just be- 


eause of some little home district sentiment in favor of the 
maintenance of your National Guard, are you going to vote con- 
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trary to the spirit of the country and contrary to the needs of 
the country to-day, and fail to avail yourselves of every possi- 
ble means of bringing into the fold of the National Government 
an increase of strength, so far as enlisted men are concerned? 
[Applause.] 

Mr. GARDNER. I yield three minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, two years ago Congress passed 
a law providing for a volunteer army, to be called by the 
President in time of war or threatened war, but requiring 
first the authorization of Congress. The amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] now gives 
that authorization and leaves to the President the authority, if 
he shall believe now or hereafter, while the law remains in 
effect, that there is such threatened danger that we ought to 
have an enlarged Army, to call for volunteers—volunteer en- 
listed men and volunteer officers. It in no wise injures the 
standing of the National Guard under the provisions of this 
bill. To those of us who believe that, with the world aflame 
and, as the President says, with sparks flying everywhere, 
there may come a time when we shall need to raise a volunteer 
army, the proposition is safe and sane. To those of us who sit 
in quiet complacency, believing that the Lord will protect us 
from assault from any quarter, there is no occasion to vote for 
such an amendment. I believe the times are such and the dan- 
gers are such that the President of the United States, with the 
information which he has of our foreign affairs, ought to have 
the power conferred upon him by this amendment to raise a 
volunteer army for the purposes which may come before the 
country. If war comes, we will add to that the men in the 
National Guard, who are well cared for by the terms of this 
bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, of course the adoption of the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GarpNER] will render futile every other provision in this biil 
providing for the federalization of the National Guard. That 
amendment is predicated on the same idea which was proposed 
to this Congress by the late Secretary of War for a continentai 
army. It is a continental army under a different guise. Now, 
what does it do? It undertakes to apply certain sections of the 
volunteer law passed for the purpose of having volunteers raised 
in time of war, and the provisions of that law do not apply in 
any way to what may be necessary to be done in time of peace. 

Under the provisions of this volunteer law, from section 3 to 
section 12, included in. this amendment of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, a great many things are to be done which ought 
not to be done in time of peace. It provides for the payment 
of a large number of Regular Army officers in the volunteer 
forces. It provides fo- the raising of a great many different 
kinds of troops which would only be necessary in time of war. 
It provides, in other words, for the machinery of an army in time 
of war and not for a reserve which gentlemen seem to have gone 
crazy about in time of peace. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin said there was nothing in the 
bill providing for a reserve of the National Guard. Why, the 
gentleman has not read the bill. There are two or three sec- 
tions in the bill devoted entirely to the reserve of the National 
Guard, and under that a very large reserve will be created. 

This, gentlemen, is a proposition which will undoubtedly de- 
stroy the National Guard. Under the provisions proposed in 
this amendment, if three-quarters of any organization of the 
National Guard yolunteer, they have to be taken into the army 
provided for under the amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CRAGO. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. CRAGO. Will not the adoption of this amendment wipe 
out entirely the section providing compensation for the Na- 
tional Guard? 

Mr. HAY. Absolutely; and I appeal to the gentlemen who 
are in favor of building up a true citizen soldiery in this coun- 
try to vote down this amendment, because under the proposition 
proposed the President of the United States is given power by 
which he can call into being an army of 261,000 men and keep 
them on foot not only for three months, for six months, for one 
year, for two years, but forever hereafter. [Applause.] Do 
gentlemen in this Hall want to saddle on the people of the 
United States practically a regular army of 261,000 men in 
addition to what they have already provided for in this bill? 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I understand that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Linfarcum] wants to offer an amendment 
to this section. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 81, lines 12 to 14: In line 12 strike out the words “ medical 
officers,” and in line 14 strike out the words “ captains or.” 

Mr. HAY. Personally I have no objection to the amendment, 
and I do not care to debate it. 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate is closed. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘There is a point of order pending on an 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
LAUGHLIN]. The Chair will hear the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, the amendment which 
is offered would make it impossible for the Federal Government 
to pay a State after 1920 money for compensation to officers or 
enlisted men of the National Guard if the State used or per- 
mitted by law the use of the National Guard in strike duty. 
This amendment was offered yesterday, but was not passed upon 
by the Chair. Early in the day amendments of somewhat simi- 
lar character were offered by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Loxon | and the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEATING]. 
Points of order were made against them, and the points of 
order were sustained by the Chair. 

Last evening, when I offered this amendment, the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Hay] insisted that my amendment was simi- 
lar to those offered and ruled upon earlier in the day. I wish 
to say to the chairman that I am offering this amendment with 
the idea that it is entirely different from the two heretofore 
offered, and that it is not subject to the point of order. 

The amendment offered by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Lonpon] provided that“ no member of the National Guard 
shall be called upon to perform duty in connection with sup- 
pression of strikes.” Both of his amendments contain those 
words and are practically to the same effect, and the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Hay], in making his point of order, based it 
upon the claim and upon the idea, as he expressed it, that 
“Congress, by adopting the amendment, would prevent the 
States from using their troops to quell disturbances and riots, 
or anything of that sort,” a limitation upon the States of their 
right to use the National Guard. 

The amendment of the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEAT- 
Inc] contained the words “that no member of the National 
Guard shall be called upon to perform duty,” and so on, and 
the objection of the gentleman from Virginia and his point 
of order was based on the idea that this “‘nterfered with the 
rights of the States to preserve order,” znd so forth, and that 
it would limit and restrict the States in their usual and proper 
use of the National Guard. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Fers] in discussing the 
point of order for the information of the Chair—and I assume 
that the Chair was somewhat influenced by the argument of the 
gentleman from Kentucky and by the argument of the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Hay]—said that “ this proposes to take 
from the States the right reserved to them to use the militia 
in suppressing internal strife”; that“ this amendment proposes 
to take that right from the States.” And the Chair said in that 
connection that “if the Chair did think it would interfere with 
the State authorities in calling upon the National Guard” the 
Chair would hold it out of order as not being germane. The 
further statement of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] 
was that “ if this amendment was adopted, no governor of a State 
could call out the National Guard to suppress a riot or anything 
else.” My idea and my contention is that the amendment I offer 
in no way limits the right of a State in the use of its National 
Guard. Any State can use its National Guard in any way it 
pleases, to be called out for strike duty, to suppress an insur- _ 
rection, to prevent or suppress riots. The State is absolutely 
unlimited, as far as my amendment is concerned, or would be 
if it were adopted and became a part of the law—absolutely 
unlimited in any right it may wish to exercise respecting the use 
of its National Guard. This is a limitation upon the Federal 
Government in its use of money. This amendment says that no 
Federal money “shall be used for the purpose of compensating 
any organization of the National Guard or any officer or enlisted 
man thereof in any State or Territory which shall, by law or 
otherwise, provide for or permit the use of its National Guard 
or any part thereof in connection with any strike,” and so forth. 
If my amendment be adopted, a State can use its National Guard 
as it pleases, but if it chooses to use it contrary to this provision 
it simply makes it impossible for it to receive the money, or im- 
possible for the Federal Government to pay the money which 
would otherwise be payable under this act. 

I might speak of a statement made by the Chair yesterday 
in sustaining the point of order. He said there had been no 
judicial determination of the meaning of the word “strike”; 
that no court had determined what a strike is, Mr, Chairman, 
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everyone knows what a strike is, and every court knows, and 
the Chair knows. What everyone knows a judicial body can 
properly and must take judicial notice of. No one has any 
doubt as to what a strike is or as to what the meaning of this 
amendment if adopted and a part of the law would be. So it 
seems to me, if the Chair will permit, that even if it were true 
that no court has said what a strike is, there would be no 
force in what the Chair says, that if there has been no judicial 
determination of what a strike is, therefore an amendment 
of this kind which speaks simply of a strike is out of order 
and that the point of order against it ought to be sustained. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Yes. 

Mr. BENNET. The word “strike” has been judicially de- 
fined in at least four cases in the Federal court and in one 
case in the Court of Appeals of the State of New York, as also 
the term “ general strike” and the term “sympathetic strike.” 
The term “strike” has been legally differentiated from the 
word “boycott.” Any lawyer can get those decisions in any 
legal dictionary. I took occasion last night to look it up myself 
and found those seven or eight cases in five minutes. So the 
Chair was unintentionally in error in stating that the term had 
not been defined. It has been defined over and over again, both 
in connection with criminal matters and in connection with 
strike clauses in contracts. ‘ 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, perhaps I should not 
speak of the merits of the amendment I have offered until the 
point of order is disposed of, but I wish to say that my p 
in offering the amendment is to improve this bill and to assist 
the National Guard; I am not posing as the spokesman for 
organized labor, as is intimated by some of those who oppose 
the amendment. 

The National Guard ought not to be used in strike duty, and 
while it is so used there will be difficulty in securing enlist- 
ments; a sufficient number of young men to fill the ranks, 
especially the right kind of men, can not be had. Young men 
employed in stores, shops, and factories will not enlist if they 
are liable to be called out against their own friends and fellow 
workmen. They are patriotic, intelligent, and strong, able and 
willing to submit to training for duty as soldiers, and willing 
to answer the call of their country in time of need, but they 
refuse to perform the work of common policemen, especially as 
the work they will very likely be asked to do will be against 
their friends and neighbors. 

If an organized force is needed for the purpose of quelling a 
riot or disbursing a mob, there should be a State constabulary, 
under State authority. The State of Pennsylvania has a con- 
stabulary, composed of 300 men, organized and maintained by 
the State, and its work has been so satisfactory that it has not 
been necessary to call upon the National Guard or any other 
military force. 

In the State of New York the organizing of a constabulary is 
discussed, and the six States of New England are, I am in- 
formed, thinking of acting together for the purpose of effecting 
n constabulary for use by all or by any of the States if its serv- 
ices be needed. The idea moving these States in effecting these 
organizations is that the National Guard ought not to be re- 
quired to do strike duty or ordinary police duty. If the Na- 
tional Guard were relieved of this disagreeable duty its or- 
ganization would be dignified and it would be just what its 
name implies, a national force, for the defense of the country. 

The only possible objection to a State constabulary, or the 
only one I haye heard, is that the entire expense of maintaining 
it must be borne by the State alone, whereas a part of the 
expense of the National Guard is borne by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I do not believe the States will refuse to maintain con- 
stabulary forces, even if there is some expense connected with it. 

The people of the States are patriotic; they are willing to do 
the best thing; they are willing to do whatever is proper and 
necessary in assisting the Federal Government to provide for 
proper defense of the country; they will not insist upon an im- 
proper ‘use of the National Guard if its strength and efficiency 
as a force for national defense be thereby seriously impaired. 
They will do the right thing, even if it does cost a little more 
money. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is prepared to rule. The mind 
of the Chair did not rest easy in the conclusions that were 
hastily reached and somewhat crudely stated in sustaining 
the point of order made by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Hay] against the amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Lonpon] and the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEATING], nor were the rea- 
sons which controlled the mind of the Chair stated with any 
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degree of elaborateness. In fact, in ruling upon the point of 
order made to the first amendment the Chair did not state the 
controlling reason, and in ruling upon the point of order made to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
Krarrxd] the thought was hinted at rather than stated. With 
the permission of the committee, the Chair will undertake to 
state somewhat more elaborately the reasons that operated upon 
his mind. 

One of the purposes of the bill under consideration is to ex- 
tend the authority of the Federal Government over the National 
Guard, but it is no part of the bill that the State authorities 
will’ be interfered with in the control of the National Guard 
within their respective boundaries, except as fixed by the 
limitations of this bill. No section of the bill undertakes to do 
that. There is a section which expressly declares that shall 
not be done. The Chair is of opinion that an amendment which 
would limit the power of the Federal authority to call upon 
the National Guard for purposes as defined in the amerdments 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon] and the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Keatrye] would be in order, 
but when the line of demarcation is clearly drawn, as it is in 
this bill, the Chair is of the opinion that an amendment which 
undertakes to define what the State authorities may do with 
reference to the National Guard within the boundaries of the 
State is not in order, and it was upon that thought and theory 
that the Chair sustained the points of order made by the gentle- 
man from Virginia to the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York and the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Colorado yesterday. 

The Chair, however, was not clear in his mind about that, 
and for the reason that he was not clear he invited a submis- 
sion of the matter to the Committee of the Whole in the usual 
way, and virtually by his language suggested to the gentleman 
from Colorado an appeal from the decision of the Chair. The 
gentleman from Colorado did appeal from the decision of the 
Chair, and the committee voted that the decision of the Chair 
should stand as the judgment of the committee. When the 
committee has spoken upon a matter of parliamentary pro- 
cedure the Chair thinks that is higher authority than any 
decision of the Chair, or when the House has spoken that that 
is higher than any decision of the Speaker, because the Com- 
mittee of the Whole and the House are the lawmaking bodies. 
If the Chair is right about that let us apply it to the amend- 
ment which is pending, the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. MeLAUdHN J. This amendment is 
designed to accomplish the same purpose as the amendments 
offered yesterday were designed to accomplish. There is no 
difference in them in principle. It is true that it is drawn in 
the form of a limitation on an appropriation, but this is not an 
appropriation bill; this is a legislative bill. The Chair sees no 
difference whatever, and the Chair, therefore, sustains the 
point of order. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment in the form of a new section, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. K®ATING as a new section: 

“Sec. 75a. That, subject to the limitations of section 26, no member 
of the National Guard shall be called upon to perform duty in con- 
nection with controversies between employers and employees where 
the question at issue is one of hours of labor, wages, working condi- 
tions, and the right of either side to the controversy to organize for 
the safeguarding of its legal interests.” 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, on that I make the point of order 
upon the same ground. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, the section referred to in the 
amendment is the section which recognizes the right of the State 
to use the militia in such fashion as it may see fit for State pur- 
poses, and, therefore, the amendment meets the objection made 
by the chairman of the committee. The chairman based his de- 
cision, sustaining the point of order, on the proposition that the 
amendment I offered yesterday and the amendment offered this 
morning by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN] 
undertook to deprive the States of power to use the militia for 
State purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Oh, no; if the gentleman will permit, it 
was not that at all. It was upon the proposition that the 
amendment offered was not germane. The whole question in- 
volved here is a question of germaneness. 

Mr. KEATING. But why is it not germane? 

The CHAIRMAN. Because no part of the bill undertakes in 
any way to control the authority of the States over the National 
Guard in their respective boundaries. 

Mr. KEATING. Just so, and this amendment does not under- 
take to interfere with the use of the National Guard by the State 
authorities. It expressly disclaims any such intention. If the 
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tention of this amendment to provide that the Federal authori- 
ties can not call out the militia in case of controversy? 

Mr. KEATING. Exactly. Under the decision rendered by the 
Chair yesterday, we can not make the amendment any broader. 
If the Chair will recall, he asked me yesterday whether, in my 
judgment, the amendment I submitted could be so construed as 
to limit the powers of the governor to call out the militia. I 
gave a rather evasive reply, because, Mr. Chairman, it was my 
hope that the amendment I submitted would restrict the au- 
thority of the governor. The Chair sustained the point of order 
and ruled out my amendment, but this amendment is so drawn as 
not to interfere with the rights of the States, and I submit, under 
the decision of the Chair just rendered, it is clearly in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Virginia on this point of order. 

Mr. HAY. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Dent] is ad- 
dressing the Chair. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make this further sug- 
gestion as to the point of order against this amendment: The 
Constitution of the United States makes the President of the 
United States the Commander in Chief of the Militia of the 
United States when called into the service of the country. That 
is the constitutional power that is given to the President of the 
United States. In addition to this, the Constitution gives to the 
President absolute power to call out the militia for the purpose 
of suppressing insurrections or to execute the laws of the Union, 
so that it seems to me to be a simple proposition that this power 
which is given to the President of the United States, coming from 
the Constitution itself, that Congress can not put any limitation 
upon that authority. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman permit the Chair? 

Mr. DENT. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair agrees with the gentleman on 
that proposition, but this amendment says, “subject to the 
limitation of section 26.” 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, this has nothing to do with the 
constitutional authority that the President has. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course. The Chair can not pass upon 
the constitutional phase of it, that is well understood, but 
that would go to the point of the merits and not to the point 
of order—— 

Mr. DENT. Does the Chair hold that he has no authority 
to pass upon the point of order on the constitutional authority? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so holds 

Mr. DENT. Of course, if the Chair holds that 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so holds in accordance with the 
precedents. If the Chair should hold that he could take into 
consideration that question, why, of course, the gentleman from 
Alabama will recognize that it would become a mere arbitrary 
construction of the Constitution by the Chair and would limit 
the power of the House. The precedents are well fixed that 
the Chair can not pass upon a constitutional question. The 
Chair is of opinion that this amendment is in order. 

Mr. KEATING. May I say just a word in support of the 
amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, the title of the bill which 
we are now discussing is “to increase the efficiency of the 
Military Establishment of the United States,” and, as I said 
yesterday while we were discussing the point of order, I be- 
lieve this amendment, more than any other amendment sug- 
gested to this bill, will tend to increase the efficiency of the Na- 
tional Guard, because it will make available for enlistment in 
the National Guard hundreds of thousands of the young men 
of this country who to-day do not feel that they can afford to 
join the National Guard. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KEATING. I do. 

Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman think that his amend- 
ment will do that at all? Does it not leave the men subject to 
the same uses by the State for strike duty that they were be- 
fore? The gentleman's amendment does not reach that at all, 
except so far as the use of the National Guard by the President 
is concerned. Is not that it? 

Mr. KEATING. So far as their use for Federal purposes is 
concerned, and that is as far as we may go under the ruling of 
the Chair. In that connection I want to submit the opinion of 
n great Republican leader, the Hon. Henry L. Stimson, Secre- 
tary of War in President Taft’s Cabinet. In an article in the 
New York Times of recent date, Mr. Stimson said: 


So far as the numbers of the militia are concerned, there is an addi- 
tional reason why they can not be kept up; a reason which the pro- 


men upon whom the Nation should most rely for its national defense 
which keeps down the numbers of our State militia. So long as it 
remains State militia and remains liable to this kind of police duty 
it will be difficult, if not impossible, to keep its numbers full. The 
resent bills expressly continue that liability. The House bill con- 
ins a provision in section 26. that nothing contained in this act 
shali be construed as limiting the rights of the States and Territories 
be 2 of the National Guard within their respective borders in time 
is the real reason why in Great Britain, where the territorial 
army is really a national army and not a local police, five young Eng- 
lishmen enlist where only one young American enlists in our Nationa! 
Guard, why Canada six young Canadians enlist in the national 
guard where one young American sts in ours. So long as we per- 
sist in this faulty system, so long as we try to make the same man do 
duty as a national soldier and at the same time as a State policeman, 
we shall fail, even with the aid of individual pay, to bring our enlist- 
ments up. 

Mr. HAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I will. 

Mr. HAY. Does not this amendment of the gentleman do the 
same thing? 

Mr. KEATING. I have no desire to evade that question. 
Yesterday I endeavored to offer an amendment which, given a 
broad construction, would have rendered it impossible for either 
the State or Federal authorities to use the militia in industrial 
difficulties. That amendment was ruled out of order. I am now 
offering an amendment which goes as far as we can go under 
the ruling of the Chair. 

I trust the committee will vote in this amendment in order 
that we may have an expression of opinion from this House, 
and I trust that at the other end of the Capitol or in conference 
some method may be found by which the militia of this country 
will be relieved from strike duty. 

My reason for that is that I want to see the National Guard 
built up into a great effective arm of defense for this Nation. 
My friends, the National Guard will never be as effective as we 
all desire to have it so long as the members of-organized labor, 
the mechanics and artisans of this country, feel that they can 
not with safety join the National Guard; so long as they feel 
that to-morrow, maybe, they will be called out to shoot down the 
fellow members of their labor organizations. 

I want to point out, too, that it is not necessary that the 
militia should be used in that fashion. No sane man, no patri- 
otic man, wants to see disorder go unchecked in this country ; but 
there are other powers to enforce the laws during industrial diffi- 
culties, and it is not necessary to compel members of the National 
Guard to perform police duty. The sheriff of the county can 
call to his assistance every able-bodied man in the county, and 
I have never seen an industrial difficulty—and I have had con- 
siderable experience with them—where an honest, courageous, 
efficient sheriff who would go to the full extent of his consti- 
tutional power and who would play fair as between both sides 
to the controversy could not have enforced thé law. I hope the 
House will adopt this amendment. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I call for a vote. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amendment 
reported again? . 

The CHAIRMAN. Anyone who wishes to rise in opposition 
to the amendment will be recognized. 

Mr. HAY. I ask for a vote. I am opposed to the amend- 
ment, but I do not want to discuss it all day. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] 
can moye to close debate. 

Mr. HAY. If the Chair will put the question, debate will be 
closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Decker] is demanding recognition. 

Mr. HAY. Then I move to close debate on this amendment. 

Mr. DECKER. I do not see why the members of the com- 
mittee should not be permitted to debate the amendment. I 
move to strike out the last word. . f 

Mr. HAY. But I move to close debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] 
moves that debate on this amendment be closed. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. DECKER. I call for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 115, noes 29. 

So the motion to close debate on the amendment was 

to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEATING]. 

Mr. HAMLIN. May we not have that amendment reported 
again? 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
again reported. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. KEATING. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 28, noes 154. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. 
to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The genileman from South Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 81, line 15, after the word “companies,” insert “ regimental 
adjutants.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk real as follows: 

Sec. 76. That when Congress shall have authorized the use of the 
armed land forces of the United States in the emergency of actual or 
imminent war requiring the use of troops in excess of those of the 
Regular Army. the President may, under such regulations as he shall 
preseribe, draft into the military service of the United States, to serve 
therein for the period of the war unless sooner discharged, any or all 
members of the National Guard, All persons so drafted shall, from 
the date of their draft, stand discharged from the militia and shall 
from said date be subject to such laws and regulations for the govern- 
ment of the Army of the United States as are applicable to members 
of the Volunteer Army, and shall be embodied in organizations corre- 
sponding as far as practicable to those of the Regular Army or shall 
be otherwise assigned as the President may direct. The commissioned 
officers of said organizations shall be appointed from among the mem- 
bers thereof, officers with rank not above that of colonel to be epromo 
by the President alone, and all other officers to be appoint by the 
President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. Officers 
and enlisted men in the service of the United States under the terms of 
this section shall have the same pay and allowances as officers and 
enlisted men of the Regular Army of the same grades and the same 
prior service. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and I ask unanimous consent that I may proceed for 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the last word and asks unanimous consent that he 
may proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, the precedents of history are 
as illuminating as the precedents of law. Human nature re- 
mains constant, although the habits of men may change. What 
has come to pass upon one occasion may be expected when sim- 
ilar conditions exist to become manifest again. History re- 
peats itself.” “There is nothing new under the sun.” 

I desire to detail briefly an almost forgotten page of the 
history of the United States and of my own State of Massa- 
chusetts. I may say frankly at the outset that I do not hark 
back to the past because the particular incident with which I 
shall deal commends itself to the pride of the native sons of 
Massachusetts. My purpose is to seek to show by the sequence 
of events in our earlier history the dangers which may be lurk- 
ing in the preparedness legislation which is now before the 
Congress and the country. 

I shall ask you to turn your minds back to the summer of 
1812. It had for some time been obvious that war, either 
with Great Britain or with France or both, was inevitable. I 
need not in this connection trace the causes of the war. It is 
sufficient to say that while in some sections of the country the 
prospect was accepted with equanimity, in others the idea of a 
struggle with any European power was regarded with abhor- 
rence. New England generally, and especially Massachusetts, 
were perhaps the most outspokenly hostile to a conflict of any 
kind. 

After extended debates in Congress the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a declaration of war by a vote of 79 to 49. 
Massachusetts had in the Twelfth Congress, which was then 
sitting, a delegation numbering 17. It is interesting to notice 
that to-day, with the House two and one-half times as large 
as the House of 1812, the Massachusetts delegation numbers 16. 
Fifteen out of the seventeen voted on the declaration of war; 
six were in favor of war and nine were opposed. One of the two 
not voting had been so recently elected to Congress that he had 
not had time to journey to Washington, but later announced 
8 he would have voted against war if he had been able so 
to do. 

President Madison signed the declaration of war on June 18, 
1812. Swift messengers carried the news to all parts of the 
country, but rapidly as they could speed it was four days 


Without objection, the amendment will be 


Mr. Chairman, I desire 


later—on June 22—when the news was received in Boston. 
Public opinion against the war, which had been running high, 
surged to its climax. Considerations of trade with which the 
war might interfere; of friendship for Great Britain or hos- 
tility to France; of partisan politics; of innate aversion to 
armed conflict—all these things contributed to fan the flames 
of opposition. 

Caleb Strong was governor of Massachusetts in 1812. He was 
no ordinary man. He had been governor from 1800 until 1807; 
he was governor also from 1812 to 1816. His occupancy of 
the governor’s chair is considerably- longer, I believe, than that 
of any governor in thé history of our State. Strong was a man 
ot sterling character and.exceedingly popular. He was gen- 
erally known by the cognomen The Just.“ He was bitterly 
opposed to the war, and by virtue of his official position as well 
as of his high character and personal charm he was able to 
curry with him much public sentiment. 

Gen. Dearborn, formerly Secretary of War, had for some 
weeks been assigned by the Secretary of War to the superin- 
tendency of military preparations in New England. He had 
been especially charged with the duty of enlisting as many men 
as possible for the Regular Army. Owing to the public’s frame 
of mind, however, his success along this line had been almost 
negligible. Various devices were employed to make the course 
of enlistment difficult. When news of the war reached Boston 
Dearborn thought the opportune moment to counterbalance the 
weeks of vexation and impotence had at length arrived. The 
Massachusetts quota, under an act of Congress calling for the 
raising of 100,000 men, was 10,000 men. On June 22, the very 
day when the news came to Boston, Dearborn made requisition 
upon the governor for a quota comprising 41 companies of 
artillery and infantry. Gov. Strong did absolutely nothing in 
response to this requisition. Perhaps this is not strictly ac- 
curate—he issued that afternoon a proclamation for a fast 
day; reading between the lines of the proclamation it was 
readily construed to be a protest against the war and the 
authorities who were responsible for the war, rather than, as 
stated in the preamble, a summons to “fasting, humiliation, 
and prayer.” In the course of the proclamation Gov. Strong 
referred to the war as being “against the nation from which 
we are descended and which for many generations has been the 
bulwark of the religion we profess,” and referred to the fact 
that “by this awful and alarming change in our circumstances 
the people of this Commonwealth are in a peculiar manner 
exposed to personat suffering and the loss of a great propor- 
tion of their substance.” On June 26 and July 15 Gen. Dear- 
born renewed his call for troops, but again Gov. Strong failed 
to take any action whatever. July 21 the Secretary of War 
himself urged the governor to order out the militia in ac- 
cordance with the request of Gen. Dearborn, but the governor 
remained obdurate. 

On what ground was based this contumacy? It has some- 
times been said that Gov. Strong was acting as a party man, 
and because he believed the sentiment of his State to be re- 
solved against the war. To what extent these elements en- 
tered into his decision, it is, of course, impossible to be certain. 
In any event he had more creditable and substantial grounds 
with which to buttress his position, though it may perhaps be 
said that they were arguments “after the fact.” The consti- 
tution of Massachusetts provides that 

The governor and council shall have authority to require the opin- 
ions of the justices of the supreme judicial court upon important ques- 
tions of law and upon solemn occasions. 

Pursuant to this clause in the constitution, Goy. Strong, 
on August 1, 1815—six weeks after the original requisition upon 
him for troops—asked the opinion of our supreme court upon 
questions framed substantially as follows: As the militia of 
the seyeral States may be employed in the service of the United 
States for the three special purposes of executing the laws of 
the Union, of suppressing insurrections, and of repelling inva- 
sions, have the commanders in chief of the militia of the several 
States a right to determine whether any aforesaid exigency 
exists, so as to require them to place the militia, or any part 
of it, in the service of the United States, at the request of the 
President, to be commanded by him pursuant to acts of Con- 
gress? After the militia troops have been ordered into the serv- 
ice of the United States, has the President the right to assign 
officers of the Army to command them? 

To the first question the Supreme Court answered “ Yes” 
and to the second “ No.” The Massachusetts Supreme Court at 
that period was an unusually strong one. Three men, who were 
successively chief justice of the court—Theophilus Parsons. 
Samuel Sewall, Isaac Parker—were then upon the bench and 
joined in the opinion. When men of such judicial eminence 
unanimously decided that the governor was within his rights 
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other New England States stood shoulder to shoulder with her 
in embarrassing in the most direct and vital way open to them 
the preparations of the Federal Government for war. All this, 
remember, occurred at a day, when men of 45 could recall 
when the Declaration of Independence was signed; could re- 
member Saratoga and Trenton; could remember the climax at 
Yorktown. Boys not yet old enough to vote had seen Washing-' 
ton pass by. Yet Massachusetts—the cradle of liberty—went 
almost to extremity in opposition to an existing war of the 
United States against a foreign foe. Massachusetts aud the 
United States then comprised an almost homogeneous people. 
No one who has read history can doubt the inherent. patriotism ! 
of New England. Yet the recital of the events of those duys is 
perhaps not an especially agreeable one to those who love Mus- 
sachusetts. 

What happened once may happen again. A declaration of war 
may again, as a century ago, be able to command a substantial 
majority in Congress and yet: be abhorrent to a considerable 
section of the United States. 

Is there danger that the conduct of a governor or governors 
acting, if you please, in the sincere conviction: that it is their 
duty so to act may, nevertheless, embarrass cruelly the national 
preparations for war? More specifically, could a governor of 
Massachusetts or of Illinois- or of California to-day act in such 
a way as to prevent the militia of his State being taken into the 
national forces upon the outbreak of war? The question las 
never been answered conclusively. It is true that ihe case of 
Martin against Mott, cited above, states that the decision of the 
President that an exigency exists is determinative and controlling 
upon the governors of the several States. But suppose the gov- 
ernor of a given State asserts that under the existing: state of 
facts the case of Martin against Mott does not apply, or is not 
binding upon him, or is net law to-day, and that therefore he 
willi not turn over the militia troops to the President. What 
then? We might and probably should have a theoretical remedy. 
against. such governor or governors, but of what. practical 
value would it be when we are threatened with invasion by a 
foreign foe, with neither time nor inclination to be wrangling 
with a fractional portion of our own body politic?) We certainly 
do not want to enforce obedience of a refractory governor by 
means of arms; when we are in a state of war we certainly do not 
wish to meander through the law courts to establish that we 
as a Nation were correct in our contention. 

Suppose the entire State militia is engaged in suppressing 
riots within the State when war comes. Such service has fre- 
quently, as we alli know, been required of the militia. Is the 
duty imposed’ by the governor to preserve order during the riot: 
to be subordinated to the call of the President, or vice versa?’ 
This question has never been decided. 


in declining to allow the President of the United: States to 
judge for Massachusetts whether a constitutional exigency 
existed, it can not be said that Gov. Strong did not have some 
foundation for his course. If I can get time, I shall read the 
opinion later in my remarks. It is exceedingly interesting 
and suggestive in its reasoning. 

Connecticut, Rhode Island, and New Hampshire shared, the 
popular view of Massachusetts as to the war; the governor of 
each State followed the lead of Gov. Strong in refusing to put 
at the disposal of the President the militia troops of his State. 
Later in the war—September, 1814—the governor of Vermont 
took a similar position in the very face of the enemy. In his 
annual message to Congress President Madison commented 
upon the serious consequences of the course of the New England 
States, saying: 

The refusal was founded on a novel and unfortunate exposition of 
the provisions of the Constitution relating to the militia. It is obvious. 
that if the authority of the United States to call into service and com- 
mand the militia for the publie defense can be thus frustrated even in 
a state of declared war, and, of course, under apprehensions of invasion 
preceding war, they are not one nation for the purpose most of all 
requiring it. = 

A ease which throws some light upon the respective au- 
thority of a governor and the President over the militia was de- 
cided by the United States Supreme Court in 1827. (Martin v. 
Mott, 12° Wheat:, 19.) Mr. Justice Story, pronouncing the 
unanimous decision of the court, said: 

We are all of opinion that the authority to decide whether the exi- 
gency has arisen belongs exclusively to the President, and that his de- 
cision is conclusive upon all other persons. 

It should be noted; however, that the case in question in- 
volved a conflict between a deputy marshal of the United States 
and a militia soldier, and it especially appeared that the mili- 
tiaman had refused to rendezvous and enter into the service of 
the United States, in direct disobedience of the orders of the 
governor of New York. Under these circumstances: the sentence 
above quoted from Mr. Justice Story’s opinion, which seems 
to be broad enough to include governors as well as all other 
persons, was in no way necessary to the decision of the court. 
The actual holding, purged of obiter dicta, seems not, therefore, 
to bear upon the question now before us. In the Massachusetts- 
case governor and President were in direct antagonism; in the 
New York case in complete accord. 

It is diffieult to visualize in this day the inflamed’ state of 
public opinion in Massachusetts during the months of July 
and August, 1812. The House of Representatives of the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature issued a: violent address to the people 
of Massachusetts on June 26, couched in the most intemperate 
language possible. The address is much too long to quote even 
in part; it characterizes the war as n wanton sacrifice of your 
best interests and attacks France as vigorously as it defends } 
England: Two sentences are perhaps: especially striking: The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman: from Massa- 

Organize a peace party throughout your country and let all other) chusetts has expired. T 


ish. Let there De lunteers. e | 
. 5 e 3 of Minnesota: Mr. Caan I ask unani- 
A somewhat similar pronunciamento was issued by the Mem- | mous consent that! the gentleman may have five minutes more. 
p x The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mir- 


bers of the Federal House of Representatives who had voted 
against war, including several Massachusetts Members.. The In] asks that the gentleman from Massachusetts may proceed 
for five minutes more. Is there objection? 


newspapers of the time recite the indignities to which the Mem- A 

bers who had voted for the war were subjected. Congressman Mr. HAY. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, how 

Turner, Member for the Plymouth district, and chief justice of 5 6 eee 
f sessions for that county, was seized by a d : ; culariy. 

Pip conre n s 755 y a crowd on S. Mfr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I think I am speaking to the 


the evening of August 3 in the main street of Plymouth, and, in 
his own words, received “blows to the number of 15 or 20 with see question involved in these sections that we are now 
debating. 


such force as to create lameness- and soreness which lasted a 

week.” Two other Massachusetts: war Members, Seaver and Mr. HAY. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that all 
Widgery, were publicly insulted and hissed in the Boston Ex- debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 25 
change. Clergymen denounced in their sermons the war and minutes, 5 minutes to go the gentleman from Illinois [ Mr. 
those voting for the war. Special town meetings were held for Bucuanan], 5 minutes to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
the purpose of adopting, memorials in opposition to the war. [Mr. Ganb Nn], 5 minutes to the gentleman from Minnesota 
The newspaper columns of the day teemed with opposition to the [Mr. Mær], 5 minutes to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
contest. Both in Massachusetts and New Hampshire feeling | [Mr. Rocers}, and 5 to myself. 

ran so high that talk of disunion—of separating New England The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unmni- 
or a part of it from the Union—was freely indulged in. ‘mous consent that all debate on this section and all amend- 

ments thereto close in 25 minutes. Is there objection? 


So much for history. What is the application of that history 
Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Reserving the right to object, 


to the present day? 
We have seen the picture of one of the 13 States, the scene Mr. Chairman, I have no objection at this time; I am inter- 
ested in the gentleman’s remarks. But it does seem to me in- 


of the Battles of Lexington, Concord, and Bunker Hill, ob- 

stinately and actively opposing the President of the United consistent that the House should refuse by a majority to give 
States even after war was declared: We lave seen that this | to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DECKER] an opportunity 
opposition was participated in by, a distinguished governor of | to talk. five minutes on a matter that very much concerns or- 
the State, by the house of representatives of the State, by town | ganized labor in this country, and that now we can secure 
meetings, and other gatherings of citizens. We have seen tliat 
feeling ran so high that Members of Congress, who had voted. 
doubtless as their conselences dictated, were subjected to insult. 
and even assault on their return home. We liave seen that 
Massachusetts was by no means alone in this attitude; that the 


the bill. I had a thought as to whether or not militarism, that 
has been percolating through the Halls of Congress to a large 
extent, may have something to do with it, and’ that there is 
some partiality in regard to these matters. 


unanimous consent for 25 or 30 minutes for another matter in 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
CHAIRMAN 


The The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Rocers] will proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to put into the RECORD 
the opinion of the justices of Massachusetts to which I have re- 
ferred, so far as it bears on this question, and also certain ex- 
tracts from the opinion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Martin against Mott. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS. Following is the citation referred to: 


[Extract from opinion of the justices of the 2 Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts, 8 Mass., 548.1 


On the construction of the Federal and ear 8 must 
depend the answers to the several anana proposed. e militia 
of the the several States may be employed in the service of te Balten States 
i the three specific purposes of executing the laws of the Union, of 
Fan insurrections, and repelling invasions, the opinion of the 

judges is requested whether the commanders in chief of the militia of 
the several States have a right to determine whether any of the exigen- 
cies aforesaid exist, so as to require them to place the militia, or any 
ae it, in the service of the United States, at the request of the 

dent, to be commanded by pursuant to acts of Coser 

The Federal Constitution provides that when either of these exi- 

encies exist the militia ma — ed, pursuant to some act of 
ongress, In the service of the — tates; but no power is given, 
either to the President or to the Congress, to ‘determine that — sE of 
the said encies does in fact exist. As this power is not dele; Goan 
to the United States by the Federal Constitution nor prohibited by it 
to the States, it is reserved to the States respectively; and from the 
nature of the power it must be exercised by those with whom the States 
have E is the duty of these commanders to execute thi militia. 
It is the duty of these commanders 8 execute this important trust 
agreeably to the laws of their several States respectively, vithout refer- 
ence to the laws or officers of the United eaten in all — except those 
specially provided for in the Federal Constitution. must there- 
fore determine when either of the 1 cases exist, obliging 8 to 
relinquish the execution of this trust and to render th ves and the 
militia subject to the command of the President. 

A different construction, giving to Congress the t to determine 
when those special cases exist, authorizing them to call forth the whole 
of the militia, and taking them from the commanders in chief ef the 
several States, and subjecting them to the command of the President, 
would place all the militia in effect at the will of the Congress and pro- 
duce a military consolidation of the States, without any 898 


remedy, against the ape once of the people, when ra g the —— 
Const 5 — Indeed, the passing of the act of of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1795, soir ng in the President the power of cal ae the 
militia, when the exigencies mentioned in the Constitution shail exist, 
if the President has the power of determining when those exigencies 
veral States is in fact at his command and 


exist, the militia ef the se 
subject to his control. 

No inconveniences can reasonably be presumed to result from ma 
construction, which vests in the co: ers in chief of the militia in 
the several States the right of Air eae when the exigencies exist 
obliging them to place the militia in the service of the United States. 
These cies are of such a nature that the existence of them can 
easily ascertained by or made known to the commanders in chief of 
the militia, and when ascertained the public interest will induce a 
prompt obedience to the acts of Congress. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Is that Massachusetts decision a majority 
decision? Was it a majority opinion or an equally divided court? 

Mr. ROGERS. At that time there were five justices on the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts. Two of them were engaged 
in other work in remote parts of the State and were unable to 
participate in the decision. But the other three justices, con- 
stituting a majority of the court, rendered a unanimous opinion. 
Each of the three was successively chief justice of the State, 
and the opinion probably represented the general opinion of the 
bar and of the bench at that time. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Will the gentleman pardon me for another 


question? 
Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 
Mr. RICKETTS. Was the opinion reported officially? 


Mr. ROGERS. Yes. You will find it in the Eighth Massa- 
chusetts. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, suppose a governor foresees a war which, 
in his judgment, will work hardship upon his State or which, 
for some other reason, he bitterly opposes. He disbands the 
militia before the war has broken out. What can the Federal 
Government do? 

It is true that the pending Hay bill, by section 31, provides— 
that no organization of the National Guard which is entitled to and 
shall have received compensation under the provisions of this act shall 
be cishanded without the consent of Congress. 

What does this provision amount to? If constitutional, of 
course it would in theory eliminate the disbandment problem. 
But is it constitutional? I venture to say that no Member of 
this House will assert positively that itis. Why? Because the 
control over the infiitin of a State is, in time of peace, vested in 
the governor. A State may perhaps—though this, too, is dis- 
puted—barter away in exchange for Federal aid part of its in- 


herent domination over the militia. But if a governor prefers 
to cast away Federal aid, can there be any doubt that he has 
the right, in spite of the National Government, to do with the 
militia as he wishes, even to the point of disbanding it? 

But let us admit that the above section is binding upon the 
governor and that he has no constitutional right to order a 
disbandment. 

What if, under the order of the governor, the militia is never- 
theless disbanded? What then? Shall the United States send 
an invading force into the recalcitrant State and insist that the 
disbanding be undone? The mere statement of the problem 
carries with it some slight idea of the impracticability of a 
remedy in case a State is determined to resist and disobey the 
Federal requirements. 

In view of the importance of this aspect of the case, let me 
repeat. Suppose a State or group of States disobey and dis- 
band the militia, just as Gov. Blease disbanded the South Caro- 
lina militia during the present administration, what shall be 
the course of the United States? What would be its course if a 
group of States—New England, the South Atlantic States, New 
York and Pennsylvania, or the Pacific States—should act in 
concert in the way suggested? The remainder of the country 
might be unanimously and urgently for the war. Yet the sec- 
tion which was disaffected eould seriously cripple the efficiency 
and success of the rest of the Nation. 

Of course I do not pretend that this is likely to happen. I 
simply assert that it has happened; that human nature has not 
changed very much in a century and that it may, if our laws 
continue to permit, happen again. 

The Hay type of bill retains the militia, in all its fundamen- 
tals, as it has existed since our Government began. No one 
knows or can know the precise limit and demarcation of State 
and Federal authority. It is a vast and almost wholly unex- 
plored twilight zone. Precisely here is the difficulty which the 
administration sought to remedy when it proposed, through 
Secretary Garrison, a completely federalized force. It was this 
same difficulty whieh led the special Massachusetts Commission 
on Military Education and Reserve to say unanimously in its 
report, dated December 10 last: 

For these reasons the e pe wishes to state clearly that its rec- 


ommendation to the point anag the militia ac a Federal 
force and no less. It should be controlled and paid by the Federal 


Government and subject to the orders of the Federal Government. 

Does the Hay bill accomplish this result? Does it prevent an 
obdurate governor from tying the hands of the President and 
Congress? Is it conceivable that another Gov. Strong, of Massa- 
chusetts, should be able virtually to keep his State out of a war 
in which the United States was engaged? I have not been able 
to convince myself that, even though the Hay bill should be 
passed, this danger would not exist almost in equal measure 
with 1812. Herein, to my mind, is the fundamental and menacing 
weakness of the present program. 

Of what practical value to the country is it that we have a 
theoretical remedy against the State, against the governor of a 
State, or against the militia of a State? Suppose war has broken 
out. Suppose a single State, or certain officers of the militia, 
or the governor of a single State shall prove recalcitrant. How, 
Mr. Chairman, can we in practiee achieve any result from that 
situation which will help the United States? Let us assume 
that we may have a perfectly beautiful theoretical remedy under 
the Constitution. What practical remedy have we? None what- 
ever short of war against the State. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ROGERS. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The gentleman is making a very interest- 
ing argument, which I do not wish to interrupt; but was not 
ne question practically dealt with in the war between the 

tates 

Mr. ROGERS. How did we deal practically with that question 
when we were confronted with the situation in South Carolina 
during the present administration? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. During the present administration? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. That is in a time of peace. 

Mr. ROGERS. When the militia of South Carolina were dis- 
banded by order of the governor? The Civil War settled the 
question of secession, but not of disobedience, on the part of a 
State. We can not be sure that conditions will not arise which 
will make a war exceedingly unpopular in a given section. How, 
under the law in effect to-day or under the law proposed in this 
bill, shall we cope with the situation which may grow out of that 
unpopularity? [Applause.] 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I have asked for 
five minutes of this time primarily that I might propound a 
question to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay]. We heard 
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it stated on the floor yesterday that the word “draft” is ob- 
noxious to the National Guard. I do not like the word myself. 
It seems to me that it is wholly unnecessary to whip a willing 
horse, and there is something a little obnoxious about the word 
“draft,” because a draft has been resorted to historically only 
when patriotism was not sufficient to cause adequate enlistments. 
My inquiry is, if the word “ order” could not be substituted for 
the word “draft” without impairing its legal effect? 

Mr. HAY. The word “order” has not the same legal sig- 
nificance as the word “draft.” Therefore the section would not, 
in the opinion of the lawyers who have looked into it, be constitu- 
tional if the word “ order ” were used. The word “draft” has a 
distinct meaning in all military bills and laws, and the word 
order“ does not mean the same thing. The word “ order“ pre- 
supposes that the force being ordered is already in the service of 
the United States ; but as a matter of fact you can not, under the 
Constitution of the United States, order the militia into the 
service of the United States for the purpose of going beyond the 
boundaries of the United States. Therefore you have to draft 
them and divorce them from their status as militia in order that 
you may use them as Federal troops. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The word “draft” is not used 
anywhere in the Constitution, is it? 

Mr, HAY. Not in the Constitution; no. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Then there is no language in the 
Constitution which provides that the Congress in a bill giving 
the President authority must use the word “ draft.” 

Mr. HAY. Well, but we must use the English language in such 
a way as to empower the President. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That is precisely it. Now, we do 
not create any authority in the President, whether we use the 
word “draft” or whether we use the word “order.” If the 
President has the power to draft, has he not the power to order, 
and would not the two words mean the same thing? 

Mr. HAY. They do not mean the same thing. The word 
„order“ and the word “draft” are two entirely separate and 
distinct words, and mean entirely separate and distinct things. 
And if the gentleman will look into the debates during the war, 
when the draft sections were considered by Congress, as I have 
done, he will find that the same question arose, and that after a 
full debate on it it was concluded that the word “ draft” was 
necessary in order to give the President the powers desired. 
But the main proposition to which I wish to call the attention of 
the gentleman is that we want to divorce the National Guard 
from its character as a militia organization in time of war. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I agree with the gentleman pre- 
cisely. 

Mr. HAY. And in order to do that they must cease to be 
militia when they come into the service of the United States in 
time of war. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Could we not substitute the 
words“ call into the service of the United States“? 


Mr. HAY. There would be the same trouble with that lan- 
guage. 
Mr. CANNON. Why the same trouble? Why not amend it so 


that it would read? 


He shall call by proclamation into the military service of the United 
States— 

Instead of— 

He shall draft into the military service of the United States. 

Mr. HAY. The trouble about that is that it is the nature of 
the troops that we are dealing with. Now he can call volunteers 
into the service of the United States, but this language is neces- 
sary in order that they may cease to be militia. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I rise for the purpose of 
putting into the Reconp certain figures showing what happened 
the last time we had a draft in this country. I am in favor of 
this provision, but I do not think we will get all out of it that 
we hope. 

The enroliment act of March 3, 1863, was the act under which 
the draft took place in the Civil War. There were 766,000 men 
drafted, of whom there were finally held to service 46,347. 

Out of that 776,000, not counting substitutes, the North se- 
cured a little over 46,000 men by the draft. Now, here is a 
statement of what became of the rest: Out of those 776,000 
161,000 failed to report, 46,000 were discharged because the 
quotas from their localities were full, 47,000 were discharged by 
order, 315,000 were rejected, 73,000 furnished substitutes, 86,000 
paid commutation, and only 46,347 were held to service. 

In connection with some remarks which I made earlier in 
the day, in which I spoke of the bounties which were paid in 
the Civil War, I shall publish a letter from The Adjutant Gen- 
eral. In that same letter from The Adjutant General will be 
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found the statement as to the draft which I have just suni- 
marized. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I desire to yield 
to my friend from Missouri [Mr. Decker] the time reserved 
to me. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr, Chairman, I am constrained to speak for 
a moment by reason of the remarks of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] relative to the draft. As this bill was 
drawn I do not believe that any American citizens, at least not 
in the country where I live, would take it as any mark of dis- 
respect or dishonor that they shall be drafted into the service of 
the United States in time of need, when they themselves, by 
their own voluntary act, shall place themselves in such a position 
as to give their country the right to call upon them. In other 
words, while technically and legally this section may be referred 
to as a draft, yet in fact we should not lose sight of the proposi- 
tion that these National Guardsmen, these men who have put 
themselves in training against that day when the country shall 
need their services, are in every true sense volunteering for the 
sake of their country. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] refers to 
the number of drafted men who hired substitutes during the 
Civil War. While I do not know as much about the National 
Guard, perhaps, as does the distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GARDNER], yet I have the honor to represent a dis- 
trict in the State of Missouri which, I believe, furnishes more 
men for the National Guard than any other part of the State. 
Gen. Clark, commander of the National Guard of Missouri, is a 
resident of my district. He is an able lawyer and a man of 
military training and experience. I know Col. Raupp, a hard- 
headed, patriotic business man, devoted to the training of the 
National Guard. I know the officers and most of the men in 
the National Guard in my district. They are brave and capable 
men, who spend their time willingly in order that they may be 
prepared to fight for their country when their country needs 
them ; and I say to you that I believe the rest of the citizenship 
of the United States has the same patriotism, the same love of 
country, the same desire not only to live for the country, but to 
die for the country if need be, as the National Guard of my 
district. If that is so, then there will be no hired substitutes 
in the places of National Guardsmen when the war comes. [Ap- 
plause, ] 

I am heartily in favor of this bill. The vital question in this 

bill, in my judgment, is not whether we shall have a standing 
Army of 100,000 men or a standing Army of 200,000 men. The 
former would mean one Regular soldier for every thousand citi- 
zens, the latter two Regular soldiers for every thousand citizens. 
The number finally authorized by law will be the result of con- 
ference between the Senate and House. Neither 100,000 sol- 
diers nor 200,000 soldiers could stand against a modern Euro- 
pean army. The vital merit of this bill consists not in the 
increase of the standing Army, but in the development, training, 
equipment, and federalizing of the National Guard, which ulti- 
mately will give us a large trained and efficient body of citizen 
soldiers, which is the safest reliance of a Republic in time of 
need. 
It is true I would like to have heard a little more discussion 
and consideration of the question as to the use of the National 
Guard in time of strikes. I represent a great many miners 
who go down into the ground to dig for their daily bread, men 
who are just as brave as farmers, men who are just as brave 
as bankers and lawyers, men who are just as patriotic, who 
love the old flag just as much as you and I love the flag. These 
men when they join the National Guard sometimes have a fear 
that in the vicissitudes of political turmoil and industrial 
troubles they may be called upon to defend the Guggenheims 
and the Rockefellers instead of the flag. Of course, order 
should be preserved in case of labor disputes, but it seems to me 
provision could and should be made for this without calling on 
the National Guard, which should be recruited largely from 
laboring men who wish to be trained not to do police duty, but 
to defend their country when it needs defenders. 

I congratulate the distinguished gentleman from Virginia 
IMr. Hay], who has shown himself worthy of the title of a true 
Virginian when he helped to write this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. DECKER. I would like two minutes more. 

Mr. HAY. If I could under the rule yield time to the gentle- 
man I would be glad to do so, but I do not think I have the 
right to. 

Mr. DECKER. In view of the fact that I wanted to say some- 
thing good about the Military Committee, I thought the geutle- 
man might give me the time. [Laughter and applause.] 
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Mr. HAY. In view of that I will yield the gentleman two 
minutes anyway. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Chairman, I speak not lightly, but with sol- 
emn earnestness, and I wish to commend the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Hay] and the gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN], 
and all the members of this committee regardless of whether they 
are Republicans or Democrats. In this hour of turmoil and 
tragedy, in this hour when honest people are alarmed, in this 
hour when dangers seem to lurk on every hand, and also in 
this hour when there is much hysteria and when insidious in- 
fluences are at work to embroil the United States in war, the 
members of this great committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, realizing their solemn responsibility, have played their 
parts in the destiny of their country. I congratulate the mem- 
bers of this committee because they have had the courage, 
brains, and patriotism to write a bill which not only protects 
our Nation against danger from abroad but also does what 
Republics should ever do, guards against dangers from within. 
[Applause.] 

I congratulate this committee because with patriotic bravery 
they have done their duty, and have upheld the hands, and not 
only upheld the hands, but also helped to guide the hands of 
that great President, who, like Abraham Lincoln, toils and prays 
for the perpetuity of this Nation. [Applause.] a 

Mr, HAY. The Clerk will read. I do not care to say any- 
thing more, 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. SAUNDERS). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 77. That in time of war or public danger, when two or more 
officers of the same grade are on duty in the same field, department, 
or command, or of organizations thereof, the President may assign the 
command of the forces of such field, de ent, or command, or of 
any organization thereof. without re to seniority of rank in the 
same grade: Provided, That in the absence of such assignment by the 
President officers of the same de shall take rank and have prece- 
dence in the following order, without regard to dates of rank of com- 
missions, as between officers of different classes, namely: First, officers 
of the Regular Army and officers of the Marine Corps detached for 
service with the Army by order of the President; second, former 
officers of the National Guard drafted into the service of the United 
States; third, all other officers in the military service of the United 
States, who shall take rank among themselves in their respective 

des according to the dates of their entry into the service of the 
nited States in those grades: Provided further, That officers of the 
Regular Army holding commissions in organizations composed of men 
drafted or called into the service of the United States from the Na- 
tional Guard, or in the Volunteer forces, shall take rank and have 
3 under said commissions as if they were commissions in the 
egular Army; but the rank of officers of the Regular Army under 
their commissions in such rok eee ood shall not, for the 3 —— of 
this section, be held to antedate their formal entry into the service 
of the United States under said commissions, . 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 85, line 6, after the words war or,” strike out the words 
“public danger“ and insert in lieu thereof the words “when war is 

minent,” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment is offered merely for the sake of uniformity. I do not 
care to discuss it. 

Mr. HAY. We will accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, on March 20, 1916, there was printed in some 
of the papers a statement by one Lord Robert Cecil, British 
minister of war trade, in which he called the milk agitation in 
America “dishonest and insincere.” As I am the father of a 
resolution asking relief for the starving infants of the central 
powers, and as Lord Cecil’s remarks are full of insinuations 
and hypotheses, I feel myself entitled to again address the 
House for a few moments in behalf of my pro-American and 
prohumanitarian move, and thereby to refute the statements of 
Lord Cecil. 

In the first place I want to say that I resent the attempt of 
any lord to brand as dishonest and insincere the efforts of 
American citizens to serve the cause of humanity by attempt- 
ing to save the lives of helpless babies who are innocent victims 
of a milk blockade. In the second place, I want to say that I 
resent Lord Cecil’s insinuation that we Americans are unable 
to judge where to place our sympathy and aid; that we leap 
before we look; and that we need in our philanthropic under- 
takings the guardianship of foreigners. In the third place, I 
wish to say that all the arguments which Lord Cecil can mar- 
shal to show why the babies of Germany, Austria-Hungary, and 
Poland should not be starving or should be allowed to starve 


The Clerk will read. 


are of no value whatever if the fact is that the babies of those 
countries are actually starving for lack of milk. 

Lord Cecil in the course of his remarks says that a Mr. 
Hoover’s commission is sending into “the occupied area of 
northern France” 3,000,000 tins of condensed milk monthly to 
keep alive the thousands of French babies whose sources of 
supply have been taken from them. He adds: 

Without this fund and the work of a neutral commission these 
French bables would be dying of starvation. 

Even were it true that the Germans had attempted to starve 
French babies—and this charge seems to be a new one, on the 
spur of the moment—Lord Cecil’s argument is the old barbar- 
ous argument of retaliation against the innocent, and should 
be rejected with disgust. Even were it true that Germany 
should have taken milk for her own babies, France has access 
to the markets of the world. 

Lord Cecil again says: 

I am informed through sources of unimpeachable veracity and ex- 
pert knowledge— 

Which he does not name— 
that the Germans have been most zealous in the maintenance of their 
original capital of cattle to such an extent that probably less, rather 
than more, ch cows have been slaughtered during the war than in 
normal times. 

He shows how this so-called “ capital of cattle” has been in- 
creased by many thousands of cattle “ stolen from Belgium and 
northern France” and in the next breath contradicts himself 
by saying that these “stolen cattle” were “slaughtered in 
greater part.” He fails to note that the Russians in their re- 
treats from Poland and Prussia slew or drove away the vast 
herds of cattle in those sections. 

Lord Cecil again says: 


If the deficiency in imported milk has not been made „it is not 
oue ig As a matter of fact, Germany confesses that it has been 
made up. 


And this is how Germany confesses, according to his notion: 


The Cologne Gazette of January 4 states that an inves tion of 
the health of 2,500 school children in Goettingen shows their health to 
be perhaps better than in peace times. 


Does this prove that the babies of Germany do not need 
milk? We are not trying to ship milk to children old enough 
to go to school. Such children do not need milk to live. We 
want to bring milk to the starving babies. 

Lord Cecil again says: 

Germany is touched by the greatest milk-producing countries in 
Europe, and it is idle to contend that she is not still getting supplies 
from these sources, 

It is more idle to contend that Germany is getting supplies 
from these surrounding countries than to contend that she is 
not. The countries surrounding Germany are either hostile 
and will not ship milk or are prevented from so exporting to 
Germany through prohibitive trade deals. 

Lord Cecil again says: : 

Last of all, we must consider the question of fodder. Of course 
cottonseed cake and similar imports have been stopped. but we have 
grounds for believing that this shortage has been nrt by the slaughter 
of bulls, leaving a larger proportion of fodder to suppiy cows, etc. 

I do not believe that the lord has any figures on the slaughter 
of bulls. I believe all of what he says is what the word implies, 
I believe it is all a pure invention to cloud the issue. 

Lord Cecil says: 

Germany has the effrontery to include in her a; Is for milk distress- 
ing descriptions of the shortage of milk in Poland. 

We shall see in a moment whether there is cause for dis- 
tressing descriptions when we hear the testimony of Americans 
on that point. 

I feel myself at this time, Mr. Chairman, entitled to present 
some facts at my command which show the actual conditions in 
the central powers. In considering the milk situation I have 
done so in the light of facts at hand and not in the light of weird 
speculations and deductions. 

The strongest evidence we have at hand is that of our honored 
countryman, Judge Ben B. Lindsey, who recently returned from 
Germany, where he made a careful investigation of milk condi- 
tions. In his statement before an audience in the Casino 
Theater, in New York City, February 27, 1916, he said: 


More than a million —_ who never shouldered rifle or heard the 
sound of cannon have died in Germany as a result of this war. I am 
told that more than one-half of these were babies. In many towns 


mil 
the adults were 8 the blockade of food s 


many signs that the by the lack of 
milk. * * One of the most gripping scenes I ever witnessed, and 
one that I shall carry with me until my dying day, was the ht one 


arrangements for 1 the milk bottles and carin 
or the day had given out, an 


still there were 
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hundreds of mothers left in line, who must pray for milk on the mor- 
row, for milk to keep their babies alive. I saw the tear-stained faces 
ot those mothers as they turned away, not knowing whether the little 
bit of life in their babies would be sustained until the morrow. 


We have the further testimony of Roy S. MacElwee, who until 
recently was specially attached to the American consulate in 
Berlin. He says: 


It will please me very much if the newspapers will correct a mis- 
statement that appeared in some of the newspapers the day I arrived. 
In answer to the question, Are the babies of Berlin starving for want 
of milk? I was quoted as saying that “no babies in Germany are starv- 
Ing.“ This statement, if allowed to go unanswered, will Five a false 
impression, There is a tremendous shortage of milk and all its products 
in Berlin and all over Germany, and the babies are suffering greatly. 
In Austria-Hungary conditions are worse than in Germany, and in 
Poland I understand that milk is practically an unknown 9 
The wholesale killing of the cattle by the retreating Russians is directly 
responsible for the condition in Poland. Mr. Hirshfield, traveling for 
the Jewish societies of New York, came back from Poland and brought 
a letter written to him by a German regimental pastor. ‘This letter, 
among other things, told of the suffering in Poland, and stated that at 
one time his service was interrupted by the r mothers of the town 
coming up to the altar on their knees holding up their babies and 
saying: “Take our babies and save their lives; we can die.” I can 
say positively that nothing would be more acceptable in Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Poland than American condensed milk. 


One letter which slipped past the German censorship shows 
vividly the milk famine in upper Silesia: 


For ileaven’s sake, have pity on us and send us milk. My little boy 
is eight months old. He is but a skeleton, and I have no food for him. 
How can he survive? The two older children are trying to comfort 
me, saying: Mother, dear, we'll bear it if God will keep you and the 
little brother and our dear father.” 

Official recognition of the milk shortage is contained in the 
oflicial North German Gazette on n number of dates. 

The New York Evening Mail of March 1, 1916. printed an 
editorial on “ What Lindsey saw.” It quotes this passage from 
Judge Lindsey : 

Never shall I forget the sight of the hundreds of women gathered in 
a room, who, having suckled their own babies, were nursing the babies 
of others in the hope of saving those children from starvation until 
another day could bring new supplies of milk from the dairies. 

And then, referring to Lindsey’s statement that there was a 
lack of milk and its derivative products, the editorial goes on 
to say: : 

This sort of testimony, which has come from many other sources, has 
puzzled many persons, who can not understand why Germany's milk 
supply should short. They og — that Germany has not been a 
grazing country. She had 10,000, cows before the war, but these 
were fed to a considerable extent on imported feed, particularly the 
oll cake and cottonseed meal, which Germany adopted as a dairy ration 
before the farmers of this country epee to use it for that purpose, 
Now, of course, the importation of these feeds from Russia, Egypt, 
and America is cut off. Even with the great supply of cows which she 
had Germany before the war imported annually about 75,000 tons of 
milk from mmark, France, and Russia. The supply from Denmark 
has been cut off, partly because of Denmark's own lack of imported 
feed, partly because of the insistence of England that Denmark shall 
not interfere with the allies’ pai of starving the enemy. The result 
has been that Germany, even by forbidding adults to use milk, has not 
been able to secure enough milk for the babies. There are in Germany 
about 7,400,000 babies of the milk-consuming age. There is available 
about four-fifths of the amount of milk required to feed them. No 
other food can be used as a substitute, and the actual shortage amounts 
to 600,000 quarts a year. 

Prof. Larsen, of Pennsylvania State College, who is also sec- 
retary of the Official Dairy Instructors’ Association, submits a 
scientific report on the milk situation in Germany which reveals 
it as a professional dairyman knows it must be. This report 
can be found in the Concressionat Recorp of Friday, February 
18, 1916, on pages 3024 and 3025. 

Lord Cecil concludes his remarks with the following: 

I have been unable to find any evidence of honesty in the German 
claims that there are babies suffering for lack of milk. The whole agi- 
tation is wholly a political move designed to discredit us. 

I want to ask Lord Cecil if he can find any evidence of hon- 
esty in the American claims that there are babies suffering for 
lack of milk? I want to ask this British lord whether he be- 
lieves Judge Lindsey to be dishonest when he tells us of the 
terrible suffering among the babies in Germany? Whether he 
believes the other Americans so testifying are dishonest? I 
want to ask the lord whether in the face of his testimony and 
in the face of our testimony he can afford to deliberately insult 
a great number of prominent American citizens by calling them 
dishonest and insincere because they want to aid starving 
babies? I want to throw it into his teeth. Are the great com- 
mittees in New York, in Chicago, in Massachusetts and other 
States and cities which are seeking to aid the starving babies 
dishonest and insincere? They are all Americans. Are such 
people as Mrs. Samuel Untermyer, the Archbishop of Chicago, 
Mrs. Fritz Achelis, Dr. Henry J. Wolf, Carl L. Schurz, Dr. 
Willy Myer, and other men and women among the most re- 
spected in America all dishonest and insincere? To call them 
that would be preposterous, and yet he has done it. He has 
insulted many Senators and Representatives who are interested 
in the cause of the babies. 


And yet for all that we in the name of humanity shall con- 
tinue our efforts—we Americans. I can feel strong sympathy 
from all over this country. We have a move on foot to send a 
boat full of condensed milk to Germany under American Red 
Cross supervision. It would be eminently just. If the babies 
do not need the milk, it will not be distributed; if they do, as 
we honestly believe they do, it will be distributed. I do not be- 
lieve the people of England or France or Russia or Italy will 
object. It remains to be seen whether the Governments of 
those countries will. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
lust word, and I do so in order to put in the Record an address 
made on February 19, 1916, by the prime minister of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, Hon. William M. Hughes. This ad- 
dress was delivered in Ottawa about a month ago, when Mr. 
Hughes was traveling across Canada. 

Premier Hughes is the head of the Australian Labor Party. 
He has been a real labor leader. He was general secretary 
of Wharf Laborers’ Union, president of the Carters’ Union of 
New South Wales, and president of the Waterside Workers’ 
Federation. 

I submit a copy of his address: 


CANADIAN CLUB MEETING, NO. 19, CHATEAU LAURIER, OTTAWA, FEBRUARY 
19, 1916. 


[Address by Hon. William M, abe ares pams minister of the Common- 
wealth of Australia.] 


Your royal highness, Mr. President, gentlemen, I feel myself to- 
day a very proud and honored man at the recepton that this Canadian 
people have pice to me as a representative of the sister Dominion of 
Australia. t is with a sense of profound satisfaction that I find 
myself in this picturesque and beautiful city, separated by thousands 
of miles of land and water from the land which is mine, yet amongst 
friends, whose ideals are in unison with our own, whose friendly re- 
ception could not be warmer if I were not only your kinsman, but 
geor ants brother. [Applause.] In doing me honor you have honored 

ustralia. 

This dreadful war found the Empire unprepared. It was forced 
upon us. By no act of ours did we provoke it. We neither antici- 
pated nor desired it. No people in the world desired war less than 

hose who make up that congeries of nations which we designate by 
the term “ British Empire.” We were, and are by instinct, a peace- 
ful people. I, Hear!” “ Hear!”] We may best be described as a civil- 
ized people. [Applause.] And no clearer distinction can be drawn be- 
tween us and that great nation with which we are now locked in deadly 
struggle than this; the British Nation stands for the highest ideals 
of civilization. [Applause.] What Germany stands for, let its deeds 
in this war s; or themselyes. This is a war of ideals. There is 
not an ideal cherished by us or by a Britisher anywhere that finds an 
answering echo in the minds of the enemy. With them — gh is right. 
There is between the ideals of Britain and Germany a gulf as wide as 
divides heaven from hell—right from wrong. 

The issues at stake are vital and the fate of the world hangs upon 
them. And the peoples of the earth, although some may look on with 
an air of indifference and hold themselves aloof, are being enveloped, 
against their will, in this great struggle, which, like some great tidal 
wave, sweeps resistlessly over the whole earth and can not dammed 
here or there by the act of any man or any nation. The destiny of 
the world is to-day trembling in the balance |“ Hear!” Hear! “J. and 
every nation, every man, must make up its mind on which side it shall 
take its stand. [Loud applause.] 3 

This war will leave the world very diferent from what it found it. 
There were many of us drifting along pleasant, profitable channels. 
The call of duty fell dully on our ears. We turned our backs on the 
purifying waters of self-sacrifice, This war has come at once as a 
mighty spur, a sedative, a corrective perhaps needed by our race for its 
salvation. At any rate it has come. It will profoundly affect the 
destiny of our race; it Es ee ae affect the destiny of the whole 


world. I“ Hear!” “Hear! If by any malign stroke of fate the issue 
Buong turn against us, the clock of civ tion would be set back a hun- 
ears. 


he outlook of mankind would be 8 changed. Evil 

good. Force would have trampled upon right. 
We should fall back into what, although it might be disguised under 
the thin veneer of kultur, would nevertheless a real state of bar- 
barism, for barbarism does not differ from civilization in appearance 
but in 1eality. Not by their rments alone do civilized men differ 
from barbarians, but in their thoughts, in their outlook upon life, in 
their conduct, and by the acceptance of the standard of right, not 
might. I[Cheers.] 

c have gone out to battle with the enemy. Out of evil cometh 
good. The war fell upon an Empire menaced with turmoil, but at the 
first rattling of the saber turmoil died down, dissension ceased: we 
were a united people. I“ Hear!" Hear!“ There is not from Dan to 
Beersheba, from one end of this mighty Empire to the other, where the 
people do not stand 3 against their cemmon enemy. [Ape 
plause.] This war has welded together by bonds that time will not 
dissolve, that nothing but our own incredible folly can wholly break 
asunder; this war has welded as by magic that loose federation known 
as the British Empire into one homogeneous nation. [Applause.] 

I come here as the representative of a sister Dominion to you after 
some 18 months of war. During that time Australians and nadians 
bave on the field of battle proved that the ancient valor of their 
sires still burns in their veins. Mr. Thomas said something about 
cur Australian soldiers I could say as much about the Canadian. 
Canadian and Australian have both proved themselves to be men. 
They have realized clearly that this war is not one that concerns 
Britain only, but is a war which affects our very existence as free 
men. [Applause.] I stand here to-day as the chosen representative 
of the most democratic government in the world: I stand here as a 
representative of labor r and all the ideals that you and 1 
jolntly cherish—and those ideals that are peculiar to labor—all these, 
I say, rest upon the foundations of liberty and must fall if we lose 
this battle. We in Australia and you here in Canada have fought, are 
fighting, and shall continue to fight to the end, for those free institu- 


would have overcome 
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tions which to free men are dearer than life itself. We fight not for 
material wealth, not for aggrandizement of empire, but for the right 
for every nation, small as well as large, to live its own life in its own 
way. [Applause.] We fight for those free institutions upon which 
democratic government rests. A 

In Australia what the people say goes; whatever they choose to make, 
that they can make. But in the country apan which we are Sant 
ing to-day the will of the German proletariat, though 10,000, A 
1 50,000,000, stand behind it, is as nothing beside the ukase 9 
the Kaiser. Liberty does not dare to venture into that cold and chill- 
ing atmosphere. I do not mak of that poor pana cadaver of liberty 
that slinks through the land surrounded by the Prussian guards. In 
this country, in England, in Australia, our ancestors have fought and 
died for liberty. Those intrepid men, French and English, who founded 
this country endured incredible hardships in order that they might 
breathe freely the bracing air of treedom. They came here because 
tyranny was unendurable to them. They came to found in this great 
country a New World, over which the spirit of liberty might keep eternal 
watch and ward. They left their country, which to them was ver 
dear, in order that they might have liberty, which was dearer still. 
We fight, therefore, in this war for liberty. We fight for those free 
democratic institutions without which life as we know it would lose 
its savor. With Germany victorious we should live—yes! But we 
should not live as free men! We in the Dominions could have pur- 
chased an ignoble peace had we been willing to pay the price, to bend 
the knee to Baal. If we had but abased ourselves before this migh 
Moloch, all would have been well. They were apiece to trea 
Canada as a separate nation. They were prepared to hold out the 
hand of friendship to Australia. es; they were prepared to deal 
with us, and even with Britain, as the man-eating 25 In the jungle 
deals with its victim, taking each in turn, [Applause.] But, although 
we are a peace-loving people, and have slumbered in this fotus land 
for many years, we have, thank God, not iost the spirit of free men. 
The valor of our forefathers ccurses swiftly through our veins, and 
Canadians and Australians have Braves themselyes on the field of battle 
in this war of Armageddon to worthy of the mettle of their pas- 
ture. ‘o-day Germany knows that when she fights England she ngata 
not merely the 45,000,000 ne in England, but those other millions 
scattered throughout the world—men of adventure, men of resolute, 
determined purpose, who will fight to the bitter end alongside of those 
who gave them birth, to whom they owe those institutions of free 
government and ideals that are part of the warp and woof of our 


race. [Applause.] 

I feel I stand here to-day in the reflected glory of the Australian 
soldier., I never k—I can not k—of his brav but what I 
choke with emotion. You speak of the charge of Balaklava. There 


men went out in the broad light of Ger, with all the impetus and stimu- 
Jus that a knee-to-knee charge, on splendid horses, gives to men. But 
the story of the Eighth Light Horse of Australia is one by which the 
charge of the Light Brigade must pale its ineffectual These 
men—there were some 800 of them—were detailed, and 8 were to go 
over in four waves. They were given their orders 6, 8, 10 hours 
Every man of them knew t the order meant almost certain 
death. They went without question, without hesitation. They made 
their preparations. They handed to those who were to remain in 
the trench their poor, brief messages of farewell, and then they went 
out, wave after wave, to die; they were shot down almost as soon as 
they crossed the parapet. The man who got the farthest was the 
colonel; he got ards. [Applause. he first wave was shot 
down; the second and third followed; the fourth was ready, but was 
ordered to remain in the trench. Out of those 500 who went 15 only 
survived! We must look back in the y dawn of history before we 
find a deed parallel with such a deed! It was not eee by the spirit 
of valor, not heroism, but by that of sacrifice. he Spartans at 
Thermophylm have left a name which the ages have not dimmed and 
which shall remain when the pyramids shall crumble to dust; but 
surely what these Australian soldiers did that day, these citizen 
soldiers of a new nation, the last but one in the fa of the Great 
British 2 what these men did, too, will never die. [Prolonged 
applause. 

We have fought and we are fighting this battle as if it were a 
battle of life and death, It is a battle of life and death. We did not 
enter it lightly, nor shall we quit it while life remains in us. We have 
sent out of the country to the European or Asiatic battle fields, to 
the first week in February, 145,000 men. [Applause.] We have en- 
listed to the first week in February 240,000 We shall have en- 
listed by the ning of June 200,000 en. [Applause.] The 
Australian is com ng from the workshop, the farm, the ranch, and the 
desk to do battle for the country that has made him what he is. 
Australia is_a pa country. Its immense hinterland is almost like 

our own. It is a country of tremendous distances. It is a country 
m which free men live and can thrive. It is a country in which men 
imbibe the spirit of liberty through every pore. It breeds men who 
would rather die than lose liberty. They are coming out, these men, 
nurtured in a free air, raised amidst the freest institutions of demo- 
cratic government in the world, they are coming out to do battle for 
the country that has given them birth and made them what they are. 
They are showing to the mettle of their pestare, They are fight- 
ing for everything they hold dear. By land and sea Australia has done, 
and is doing, what it can. [Applause.] It is a battle to the death. 
It is a battle from which we are to emerge triumphant, with our great 
anpes welded indissolubly together, or in which we must go down 
with all prospects of achieving our destiny forever damned. I have 
no doubt, nor has any Australlan any doubt, of what the result may 
be. Britain and her allies at the outset of this fight were caught at 
a disadvantage. We were like peaceful citizens taken unaware by 
thugs and bandits. [Applause.] But they are gradually mustering 
their tremendous resources. Britain is turning her men of peace 
into men of war. She is gathering against our great opponent—and 
I pay every tribute to the bravery of the great German nation, to its 
tenacity, to its power of initlative, which we thought crushed out of 
it; I pay all t ungrudgingly. She is building up against it, 
massing up against it the tremendous resources of a free peers who 
will die to the last man rather than they will be defeated. [Cheers.] 

And we shall win. We have encircled this tremendous and ferocious 
foe with a wall of steel which, despite her most frantic efforts, she 
can not break. Applause.) We hare shut up her great navy, so 
that its ships are but inglorious canal boats [laughter] while ours roam 
at will undisputed mistress of the seas. The part played by the 
British Navy in this war can never be exaggerated. Under the shadow 
of its mighty wing you and [ and all of us draw our breath free men; 
the blast of war has never been heard on these favored shores. Aus- 
tralia Hes to-day a veritable jewel in the Pacific Ocean, and not the 


before. 
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most distant rumble of this Homeric conflict has been heard on her 
shores. The British Navy has done its part well. 2 It 
[Loud applanse.| 


has saved the Empire and it has saved civilization. 

Every one of us must thank God and the patron saint of our nation 
that there were men in England who turned a deaf ear to the Little 
Navy” party. To-day we live as free men because there were those 
who did not believe that the lion could ever lie down with the lamb. 
2 did not believe these professions of friendship, these philanthropic 
exhibitions of sentiment. 1 did not believe, as some admirable 
people believed, that the day had come when the bell of universal peace 
was heard in the jand. They did not believe that the sword had been 
beaten into the plowshare, and so they worked quietly, persistently, 
but effectively. nd because of that we live to-day as free men. |Ap- 
plause.] Let us look at the thing fairly, consider what Canadians 
and Australians owe to the power of Britain on the seas. Unless we 
had purchased temporary safety by basely abandoning Britain in ber 
hour of need, few of us would have been living to-day and the death 
knell of freedom would have sounded in our ears. [Applause] The 
British Navy was prepared. We have turned from our peaceful 
avocations. And so we live and live as free men under the shelter 
of its wing; we are ra tdeo men can do to defend their country 
and their liberties. We ve concentrated our tremendous potential 
forces for this one purpose. 

We are in the eighteenth month of the war. The submarine menace 
is still with us, but it is a menace which has shot its bolt, It has 

powetless to affect more than 1 per cent of the mighty mercan- 
tile marine of Britain. From the most distant seas her argosies cleave 
their way undismaxed. To her shores they are going from distant 
Australia and the Canadian coast, carrying grain, provisions, ammu- 
nitions, everything necessary for the successful prosecution of this 
war. The German Navy, built for our destruction, is locked within 
the narrow waters of its home. [Applause.] 

It had been very well for us and very well for mankind if Britain 
had prepared as well by land as by sea. I“ Hear!” Hear!“ ] If 
she had done that there would haye been no war to-day. And this I 
say—and it is all that I shall say on this point—that Australia has 
been able to do what she has done because we have adopted as the 
corner stone of our democratic edifice the system of compulsory mill- 


uy training. 8 We believe that there is but one way by 
which a nation, be free, can remain so, and that is that every maa 
shall not only be willing to defend his country, but be able to do so. 


[Applause.] And we think that if it is right—as it surely is—that a 
democracy should educate its citizens so that the franchise shall be 
wisely exercised, for government by the many, if the many are not 
educated, is a doubtful good, so we think that the State should train 
the citizen so that he may be able to defend his country, his home, 
and his liberties. The defense of one’s country is the primary duty 
of citizenship. It is the first aa of free men. Two years before 
the outbreak of war we had established in Australia a system of uni- 
versal military training. To this we owe that complex and widespread 
organization for training officers, noncommissioned officers, manu- 
facturing small arms, ammunition, 8 and so on, without which 
we should have been almost helpless in t 18 great struggle. A small 
community of under 5,000,000 of people yet we have been able to 
train, to equip from head to foot, a great army of men. It is a great 
thing and one which we may mention with pride and satisfaction that 
Canada and Australia have together put into the field nearly twice 
the number of the original British expeditionary force. |Applause.] 
We have put close on 300.000 men between us of first-class fighting 
men in the field. Australia could not haye done her part unless we 
had a great organization created to prepare for danger. This one les- 
son must be learned froia this great war. Some day the ay of the 
dove of peace may beat a soft lullaby throughout the land. ut that 
day is not yet. Until that day dawns it is the duty of free men to be 
able as welt as to be willing to defend their country. I' Hear!” 
Hear!“ Neither liberty nor our national rights can ever be safe 
when we neglect the defense of our country. This is a primary duty 
of citizenship of a free 5 Nor can it be safe if we intrust it 
to yolunteers. It can not be ignored nor left to volunteers. For as 
it concerns all so must it apply to all. Liberty, the very basis upon 
which our tational edifice rests; liberty, the very breath of our be- 
img; liberty, without which the mere material siđe of civilization is as 
a dry husk, must be defended by all, [Applause.] With that I leave it. 

I thank you very sincerely indeed for the manner in which you have 
received every mention of Australia. I owe a thousand things to the 
citizens of this country and to its Government. The Government has 
done me the unique honor of making me a member of its privy council. 
[Prolonged cheers.] I hold that honor in trust for the Australian 
nation. It is in this warm-hearted and generous manner, character- 
istic of the Canadian people, that they display their friendship to their 
sister Dominion. I owe the Government of Canada many thanks for 
a thousand courtesies. I shall leaye this country with very great 
regret. I came into it when even its western slopes were covered with 
a mantle of snow. I have traveled 3,000 miles through it. I don't 
know, I have not yet been able to grasp, how many more miles I 
shall have to go to get to the Atlantic coast [laughter], but I suppose, 
eventually, if one went far enough one would get there. Yours is a 
country of almost limitless extent, of great resources, inhabited by a 
most virile people, tenacious of purpose, and inspired with a profound 
belief in the future of Canada. I' Hear!” Hear!“ ] I have a pro- 
found conviction in its great destiny. Believe me, my friends, this club 
has performed a 9 national function by creating the means whereby 
the national spirit of Canada can express itself. [Applause.] Here, 
so the president tells me, you hear both sides. I am not altogether 
sure that this is always a pleasant thing. Sometimes it is not. 
[Laughter.] I shall leave this ceuntry with very great regret. cheered 
with the pope that ere very long, when I return from England, it may 
be my privilege to come through it again. [Applause.] I thank you 
very much indeed on behalf of the Government of the Commonwealth 
and people of Australia. [Prolonged applause.] 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert as a new section, at end of section 77, a new section as foi- 


“Sec. 774. Service in the National Guard shalt be considered mill- 
tary service within the meaning of section 1754, Revised Statutes of 


the United States, and the preference right therein granted shall ex- 
tend to persons who shall have served in the National Guard,” 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, in order that the cem- 
mittee may understand this amendment, I want to read the 
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section referred to and the instructions placed thereon issued 
by the Civil Service Commission. This is taken from the 
Manual of Examinations issued by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion: 
Section 1754 of the Revised Statut 
ed fro 


E ded they are found to possess the 

or the proper discharge of the duties of such aser > — 
wh has been allowed gon pale yg by the ssion has the fo — ice 
advantages: (a) He is released from all age — 9 5 e has 
to attain an average 3 onl Boa to be eligible, while for ali 
others the ee oo ae 

average pe f 65, h — is p! 
and is ortified fore those o 

preference; and (d) he is rel 

apportionment of appointments. 

I apprehend that one of the difficulties that will be encoun- 
tered in future in time of peace will be the recruiting of the full 
number of the militia. It is undoubtedly a fact that when there 
is war or rumors of war the American youth are patriotic and 
will volunteer in large numbers, but in the piping times of 
peace, the inducements offered by this bill may not be suffi- 
cient to recruit the militia or National Guard up to the full 
quota required. As an additional inducement for getting en- 
listments under this new National Guard law, I propose to so 
enlarge section 1754, which gives preference right to those hon- 
orably discharged from the military or naval service of the 
United States because of disabilities incurred in line of duty, 
to those who have been discharged from the militia on account 
of disability incurred in line of service. I believe there should 
be an additional inducement to young men to enlist in the mili- 
tia, for if they were disabled it is true they might get a pension, 
but everyone knows that a pension granted is not sufficient, and 
they will thus be given employment in the civil service of the 
United States the same as honorably discharged soldiers from the 
military and naval service. It seems to me that no reasonable 
objection can be raised to the proposition. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment will not be 
adopted, because, in the first place, it would not lend very much 
encouragement to people to enlist in the National Guard, as it 
only applies where they have incurred some disability, as I 
understaad, in the line of service. In the next place, I think it 
will be quite a blow to the civil service of the country if that 
proposition were put in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 78. That the President of the United States shall make all — 
sary rules and regulations and issue such orders as may be necessa) 
for the thorough He Ce EN discipline, and government of the militia 
provided for in this act. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
There appeared in the New York Herald on March 12, 1916, a very 
able article by Maj. C. B. Blethen, of the National Guard of the 
State of Washington, regarding the upbuilding of a volunteer force 
in the United States. Maj. Blethen has organized a great many 
National Guard companies, and is thoroughly familiar with the 
guard. He is the holder of the six possible certificates of pro- 
ficiency granted by the War Department to the officers of the 
Coast Artillery Militia. I desire to print in the Recorn as a part 
of my remarks the article referred to, which is as follows: 

Even previous to the completion of the Military Committees’ bills 
and Villa's dash into Columbus, as a people we had finally made up 


our minds that we should be prepared to prevent invasion and to u 
hold our dignity among nations. Im iately deadlock develo 
How ona. we do it? 

t is against the rules to suggest the easiest way. Conscience 
says A way is never best. American history shows the student 
that Es have habitually tu a the easiest way to meet our wars—that 
the result has been 8 in lives and money. The Civil 
War alone cost 5310 600 806 000,00 more than would have its prevention— 
d all those thousands of lives! 

Directly after each national disturbance has subsided we have 
brought our Military Establishment down to an irreducible minimum. 
Each time we have said to ourselves: There's an easy way; we can 
always raise volunteers.“ And in every subsequent conflict we have 
taken that easy way, with the Be ‘that we have been 5 to 


e register above, 
sony Sey not been allowed 
from the law and rules relating to 


through 18 years of unn wars! This, as Gen. Upton says 
n his nathoritstive work on the 11 Policy u of f the United States, 
a Government publication. does not include the smaller wars, 


but takes in the Civil War, entirely preventable, five unnece 1 59 
years of the e War, two wasted years of the War of 1812 
six months of the k War, six gon of the Florida War, and one 
year of the Mexican War. Aside from the Civil War it has cost the 
United States four times as much in money alone to meet our ee 


by the “easy” volunteer system as it would have cost to be pre 2 
e 


before the emergency came and to remain prepared down throu: 
Spanish-American muss. 
EASIEST WAY BEST NOW. 
But there has come a time at last when the easiest way is best. We 
can throw away the rules; we can take the easiest road. For now, 
Shen we know that calamity is surely coming if we do not prepare to 
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guard. 


eve Ak (e) aie attained an |- 


Marcu 23, 


prevent real Invasion—not piffling raiding of the Villa type—at the 


conclusion of the great war, or perhaps sooner, out of the tangle of 
opinions comes the way. And this way is the easi . 
to preparedness and the best. 
he plans so far brought to congressional attention include universal 
conscription, improving the National Guard System, federalizing the 
8 the size of the standing Army, the continental army 
scheme, and a 8 of ways of the wert: 
sme first ee of Fuse “easy way requires that our Navy shall be 
pee nily ariy. ng footing second only to Great Britain, and that 
be Ray ae once, with the idea t 15 or 20 years from now 
we should r fighting foo first place among naval powers. To place the Navy 
— 2 proper g 3 we need as much as we need battl 
eee e eruisers, sub and destroyers, an ad 
— vessels, including ripe — more colliers, an 


better means of "part of the and per apana it than any 2 pore 
e second 


MORE PAY NECESSARY. 


Hee par bat. 5 — National Guard system by federalization, by the 

— — og other method will not meet the issue. The pay 

A herp. vT most National Guard officers will agree with me 

a enough Federal pay, from private up, simply 2 keep 

us, as T have mh 2 5 g for the privil of serv- 
g, We co inerease the number o ectives enrolled 1 ri 

States from 128,000 to 250,000. If 5 

commissioned 


troops, with equipment and fin a . — 5 officers and men 
assigned to oe duties 2 transport and supply, we would have a very 
efficient force of its 


aie MANY STANDARDS. 


Now, what's wrong with the idea? Many things. 
Not enough will agree that the pa system is A The States can 
not be forced or persuaded to provi 
culties of making the systems of teatetna, in vo con forin with one 
standard, as long as there are four dozen separate Sta te organizations 
and 3 * Would ne 2 
And the result wo vo — . — — to the requirements. 
under her wonderf has more than 500,000 
her area e cope 8 with ours! 
big enough to defend us success- 
not an Army to serve as a model 
war has We want to 
von men into the field wi when they are needed, not a 
000 Regulars ma: 250,000 mili: to be destroyed 


y_ here 
of troops for the land pii of 
nans, FAN, how the 3 1 i 8 system Pine — 

e ve on paper a a hun an enty-eight thousand 
Organized Militia. These are State eee and are under the 
of the State . The constitutional limitations to thats 7 —— 


and for sharply d 
—.— by stg Ber d adju tants point t 

guardsmen an 0 fos ‘about the most 

that can be induced to enter the service of the various States, 

out discussing the question of how many of these men are properly 

or how — actually would be available in time of war, con- 

sider the inducements that are offered them to become members of the 

National Guard. 

OFFER SOCIAL INDUCEMENTS. 


would have no other iaces to spend thelr hours of 1 except 1 
rooms or saloons. AI turn n — — Phat 
c a ve gym- 
swimming pools are com- 
supervision and with competitive condi- 

od SE of every 


cter ere training are natural, 


component of . ak And the AAR one 8 n orf doors 
under the est kind of of sanitary conditions are E camps ou attractive 
to the average ge yeg man 

With ali these advan we have what? Only 128,000 men en- 


listed, out of the 30,000, in the United States 21 years of age or 
more! the poin t closer home, there are about 4,000,000 males 
18, 19, and 20 2 t's: of age and 8,000,000 or 9,000,000" more not yet 
80 years of age Why aren’t more of them in the militia 
rience as a recrui F... ea aA inet 
question a authoritettecin: 
ousands—in o: one company of militia and helping otbers. 
The bulk of those who don't come in stay out because of the dis- 
cipline involved. 0 orders, even the orders of a physical in- 
structor, is distasteful. e —— an . people, and the idea 
of being told to do things is abhorrent. 
ora reason next in importance is inertia—laziness.. There is un- 
S 3 115 involved. It is something that one doesn't have to do, 
— why doi 


The next rae important reason, a 3 sean nei a 1 

than would be expected, is that it would be vidual's 
— 2 In other words, we have many . —— 97 —— men who 
look down on the militia. 


1916. 
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FEARED BY UNIONS, 


Oue of the big reasons is the labor unionist's fear that he would be 
used against his fellow employees in time of strikes. From his stand- 
point this is a perfectly legitimate reason. 

An exceedingly large class stay out because o? the period of enlist- 
ment, Thousands would come in if they could leave whenever they 
chose, This class can not be made to belleve that removal from the 
State, illness, night employment, and similiar legitimate excuses will 
procure honorable discharges, £ 

A very few are prevented from entering because of night work, or 
because outside the regular hours of toil their time is taken up with 
additional home tasks. 

A large number are deterred by the fear that they may be ordered 
to attend summer camps or some other activity at times when em- 
Ployers can not are them, and with them should be classed those 
who can not afford to take even two weeks a year from their jobs at 
the rate of pay offered the militia. F 

The mili is trained by its own officers, under the supervision of 
Regular Army officers detailed to the various States as inspector- 
instructors.” Theoretically, each unit has about 40 drills a year in 
the armories and two weeks in camp for field maneuvers. In addition, 
each man is supposed to appear on the rifle ranges and be instructed 
in small-arms shooting. Actually the average individual does not, 1 
dare say, get in 20 1 per year of armory instruction. The 
Division of Military Affairs has the figures on the number of men who 
are actually taken to the camps—probably not 65 per cent of the 
whole. And as for shooting on the ranges, I understand that one State 
with more than a thousand infantrymen has only 7 per cent qualified 
as marksmen. 

PRACTICE MARCHES RARE. 


Practice marches are exceedingly rare. Field maneuvers usually are 
undertaken only under the most propitious conditions of weather. 
Now that we are confronted th the necessity of doing something, 
let us consider what has been offered. First, the continental army. 
This was sponsored by Secretary Garrison, and because of its failure 
to win support in Congress he resigned. $ 
Last year the experiment of business men's instruction camps was 
made in various sections of the country, the most notable at Platts- 
burg. Volunteers from all walks of life poured out. In western Wash- 
ington, at the fag-end of summer, when most business men had taken 
what vacations they could afford, and on eight days’ notice, a success- 
ful camp was organized. But there were no uniforms, rifles, or other 
necessary equipment available. How these were supplied is another 
story. hey were supplied, under conditions emphasizing the 8 
of having instantly available in all parts of the country ries, ammuni- 
tion, tents, and all other equipment, For had this business men’s camp 
been a group of volunteers rushing to the defense of our homes, they 
would have had nothing with which to fight or live save bare hands! 
The alacrity with which the men who attended these various cups 
responded to the call may or may not haye had something to do with 
the conception of the continental army scheme. Be that as it may, the 
plan was broached, partially explained in the newspapers, and the 
then Assistant Secretary of War, Henry Breckinridge, journeyed out 
to the Pacific coast to explain it to the National Guard Convention, 
which had assembled for the annuai meeting in San Francisco. 


AMAZED BY SCHEME, 


Blank amazement greeted the official outlining of the plan. It was 
purposed to raise a new volunteer army, in groups, larger than the 
entire existing National Guard each year. How? It was purposed to 
oficer them. How? It was noe to give them two months’ in- 
tensive training each year. ow? 

There was no answer to any of the three big questions. On the other 
hand, the guard was told that any officer or organization that desired 
could come over from the State militia to the new continental army 
or Federal militia. In other words, there was no method for the con- 
structive work given, but one big method for destruction of the existing 
guard was indicated. 

To the guardsman, particularly to the officer who had labored for 
recruits, the thing came as a thunderbolt. With all the advantages 
offered for enlistment in the State militia we could not k our ranks 
5 What reason could there possibly be for enlisting in the continen- 
tal army? 

Absolutely none. On the other hand, disadvantages crowded round, 
the first one being enough to finish the scheme for good. How on earth 
could the young manhood of our country be persuaded to give up their 
means of livelihood for two months each summer? The thing was a 
physical impossibility, so there is no need of wasting words over the 
other and perfectly obvious disadvantages. 

With the death of the continental army proposal the country is con- 
fronted with a desperate situation. We must have the men, yet there 
is no way to provide them. Congress has received many plans to in- 
crease the Regular Army through its committees. We can not recruit a 
large standing army of mercenaries even if we want to. We must make 
the enlistment contract more attractive or do something else to get it 
up to at least twice its present size, and probably something of this sort 
will be done as the result of the Military Committees’ bills. But this 
will still leave us with but a fragment of the forces we require. 

All of the schemes remaining can be considered together as a project 
to federalize and y, or federalize alone. Federalizing means taking 
from State control and placing under direct national control. This we 
want and must have if we are to be efficient. But before going on con- 
cerning this point, we must inquire how many more men it will train for 
our defense, 

ATTENDANCE NOT ASSURED. 


Federalization alone will give us no increase at all or so small an 
increase as to be negligible. Opinion is thoroughly divided as to the 
effect of Federal pay even if Congress would overlook economic objec- 
tions. Suppose the view of those of us who hold that it would probably 
give us 250,000 men be taken. As I said previously, this doesn’t com- 
ee to solve the problem, leaving us, in effect, no better off than 

ore. 

So, unless 5 entirely new is suggested, there is no scheme 
in sight that will even insure regular attendance at the drills and camps 
of such forces as we have—no method offered to teach our men how 
to shoot, to train them to be real soldiers, that can endure the hardships 
of actual warfare, 

But there is a way. It is revolutionary in form. Constructed and 
backed by proper Federal laws, it should produce the trained citizea 
soldiers we must have. It involves a scheme of federalization and by 
ep Skooba at least compulsory service; for under it hereafter no physi- 
«ally sound American, upon reaching the age of 21, would be permitted 


to cast his ballot until he had served a full three-year enlistment in the 
Federal guard. 

Before going a step further—Why not? 

Service in the guard can not but be of physical benefit. It is the 
most democratic thing on earth. There is not a solitary conceivable 
evil mag that can come to its members in time of peace, and the 
training had therein means the diference between victory with the 
minimum loss and rout, slaughter and rapine, 

First, we must have a large increase in the number of officers in the 
Regular Establishment to bandle the instruction and administration 
of this Federal guard. We must have a large increase in the Regular 
Army to provide enlisted instructors and Regular soldiers for various 
3 duties in connection with the supplies and depots of the new 
orce. 

WOULD PURCHASE ARMORIES. 


The present National Guard of the various States exists by grace of 
the allotment of Federal funds for pay during camp periods, trans- 
portation, expense of the Division of Militia Affairs, instructors, and 
similar things, and because of the supplies of arms, ammunition, and 
equipment furnished by the Government. 

Withdraw all this ordnance, all these supplies, all Federal funds. 
Take over the State armories later by purchase. Admit to the Federal 
guard all organizations of the old guard, subject to proper physical 
examination and thorough tests of the ey of the officers. Take 
oyer officers or men alone where the full units do not care to come. 
Make use wherever possible of the present adjutants general as de- 
och oy commanders, the officers to rank and be paid as brigadier 
generals. 

Permit in the Federal guard enlistment by sound males up to the age 
of 45. 

Deny to all sound American men from 21 to 25 years of age, inclu- 
sive, the right to vote until they have enlisted for the full three-year 
period. Deny to any who under this prohibition decline te vote in 
order to esca the Federal guard service the right to vote until he 
has reached the age of 45 unless he finally undertakes bis term with 
the colors. 

This cun be done with the greatest ease. Congress and the Execu- 
tive between them have unlimited wers for raising armies. By em- 
plosing the draft and basing the draft on registration books or other 
ists of voters, but on nothing else, a citizen of draft age would be 
88 ee t refrain from voting in order to avoid service in the Fed- 
eral guard. 

While we haye no accurate figures on the approximate number of 
males who reach the age of 21 each year, we have certain significant 
figures from the Census Bureau. On April 15, 1910, there were in the 
United States 26,099,151 males 21 years of age or over. On July 1, 
1916, there will be 29,947,950, Roughly, an increase of 3,500,000 per 
year. 

Increasing our facilities for training as rapidly as we may after tak- 
ing over the State armories and equipment Tornar allotted the Na- 
tional Guard, we will find that there are more physically sound young 
men available every year than we can train. erefore, word the law 
so that the Government can call to the guard only such ages of young 
men as 1 proves will be needed. 

It will necessary to make the work compulsory once the enlist- 
ment period is begun, and laws without loopholes must be provided for 
this purpose, 

Experience may show that our young men would rather give up the 
ballot than serve. A separate section of the enactment could provide 
me 5 disenfranchisement of men who reach the age of 35 with- 
out voting. ; 

After serving his three years cach guardsman should place his uni- 
form, rifle, and complete field kit in his own locker in a depot provided 

or the next three years he would be subject to call 


for this purpose. 

in a national emergency. Under a proper scheme of mobilization once 
each year (say the Fourth of July) he would be called to the colors 
for a one-day review. 

A large number of officers of the Regular Establishment would be re- 
quired to command the reserve, and enlisted personnel from the Regu- 
lar Establishment would care for the depots and provide such neces- 
sary noncommissioned officers as needed for first sergeant, quartermas- 
ter sergeant, and possibly other positions in the reserves at the times 
of mobilization. 

OFFICERS FROM THE RANKS, 


The machinery of the reserve could largely come in through the 
present State administrative staffs, taken over into the Federal Guard 
or provided by the Federal Government. 

The instruction of the Federal Guard would come at first direct! 
under the supervision of officers of the Regular Army. This wor 
could be rapidly turned over to the officers of the Federal Guard as 
developed. Competent officers of the existing National Guard would 
be taken over, where possible, at their present rank, but no new officers 
above the grade of first lieutenant should be developed from new mate- 
rial during the first three years of enlistment. After the first three 
years captuins would come from the ranks of properly qualified lienten- 
ants who had served at least one full enlistment period, field officers 
coming naturally trom the ranks of the qualified captains. Seniority 
and qualification must govern the choice of ‘officers, never popularity. 
Officers of the active list could be transferred to commands in the re- 
serve list, gradually replacing the Regular Army officers at first em- 
viens for that purpose, 

he burden of drill would be so slight that it is almost inconceivable 
the plan has not been advanced before. One uniform only—the field— 
would be provided. Drill would occur 30 or 40 nights a year at weekl 
intervals and at three previously determined week ends, when, regard- 
less of condition of weather, the men would be taken into the field on 
Saturday afternoons and returned to thelr armories at midnight on 
Sunday nights. This would accustom the men to the mechanics of 
bivouac and the hikes would go a long way toward keeping them in 
physical condition. A somewhat similar plan 1 only Saturday 
afternoons or other holidays would give the men their instruction with 
small arms on the ranges. 

Then two weeks’ intensive training in the field similar to that dished 
out at the business men’s camps last summer at the vacation period 
each year and we would have in our reserves not the best-trained 
troops in the world, but bodies of splendid young Americans ready to 
fight at the drop of the hat and ready to get to the place of fighting 
in good condition and take care of their health until the fighting comes. 

As soon as our machinery is in working order this scheme should 
provide 500,000 men a year. 

Its success depends fundamentally upon our young men proving loyal 
to their country—loyal enough to be willing to serve and vote. If 
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bitter experience should prove that our manhood will give up the 
ballot rather than prepare to defend the country 3 an invader, 
then in sorrow and deep humiliation we must consider direct conscrip- 
tion as the only salvation of the United States. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 79. That section 1315, Revised Statutes, as amended by section 4 
of the act of June 1900, the act of June 28, 1902, the act of March 
8, 1903, the act of April 19, 1910, and the act of August 9, 1912, be, 
and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“ Th of Cadets shall consist of 2 from each congressional 
A m each Territo 4 from the District of Columbia, 2 
from Porto Rico, 4 from each and 60 from the United 
States at large. They shall be appointed by the President and a 
with the exception of the 60 appointed from the United States a 
large, be actual residents of the con, onal or Territorial distri 
or of the District of Columbia, or of the island of Porto Rico, or o 
the States, respectively, from which they purport to be appointed: 
Provided, That under such regulations as the President prescribe 
the increase in the number of cadets provided by this act shall be 
divided into four annuai increments, which shall be as nearly equal as 
practicable and be equitably distributed among the sources from which 
appointments are authorized. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 87, line 12, after the word “authorized,” by inserting 
a colon and the following words: 

“ Provided her, That nothing in this act shall pores to 2 
vent the appo: tment of natives of the oo Islands the West 
Point Military Academy as is now provided for by law.” 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say that that amend- 
ment is offered out of an abundance of caution so that these 
natives in the Philippine Islands will not be excluded from the 
Military Academy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

i eee page 87, Une 7, after the word “ Provided,” by inserting the 
‘ollowing : 

72 That in addition to the said 60 to be appointed from the United States 
at large the President is hereby authorized to a int not to exceed 10 
cadets annually to the United States Moan e each of whom 
shall have been recommended to the War ent as the honor 

raduate of an educational institution having an officer of the Army 
etailed as preter of military science and tactics under existing law 
a 


and design 
the determination of its receding annual 


inspection regularly made by the ar Departinenit: 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I will accept that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMYER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 86, line 33, strike out the word “ two” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ four”; page 86, line 24, strike out the word “two” and 
insert in lieu thereo: e word four“; page 86, line 25, strike out the 
word “four” and insert in lieu thereof the word eight.” 

Mr. OVERMYER. Mr. Chairman, throughout the discussions 
of this bill as well as during the general addresses that have 
been made on the subject of preparedness there has been an 
almost universal expression from the Members that we ought to 
have a larger body of trained officers. 

I believe that a vast majority of the speakers who have ex- 
pressed themselves on the military subject have agreed that one 
of the most important features of increasing the efficiency of 
our Military Establishment is to provide a larger number of 
trained officers, and I wish to take this time only for the purpose 
of calling your attention to a measure that has been introduced, 
providing for a larger graduation of trained men both from West 
Point and Annapolis by establishing a united service first-year 
school somewhere in the Middle West. 

The bill H. R. 12766 asks that we add to the present Army 
40,000 men and 2,405 commissioned officers. About 2,200 of 
these will be line officers, and at least 60 per cent should come 
from the Military Academy. At present I wish to call attention 
exclusively to this increase of officers and ask what proportion 
of these officers are to be obtained from our Military Academy? 
Does the bill provide for an adequate increase of these officers 
from the Military Academy? From a careful study of the bill 
I would say that it does not. Ever since the foundation of our 
Army it has depended for the character, discipline, and thorough- 
ness of its efficiency upon the graduates of West Point, for 
whether the officer comes from the National Guard, from civil 
life, or from the ranks, his ultimate worth as an officer comes 
from the Army through each nongraduate officer following the 
example, teachings, and traditions put into the Army by West 
Pointers. These vital principles are always maintained there by 


these same graduate officers from that school, which has no equal 
in any country in the world. 

Section 79 of this bill provides that the Corps of Cadets at the 
academy shall consist of 1,184 members. This number is by no 
means as lurge as it should be, yet to accommodate this number 
nearly one-half million of dollars must be expended at the Point 
to provide for improvised shelter, enlargement of quarters, and 
so forth, and when all that is done they must put three boys in 
each room—rooms that were built for two. The meal house 
must be divided, one half the corps eating at a time. Both of 
these features are detrimental to the health and comfort of the 
cadets, for every moment they stay at the Point they are under 
intensive training. This uncalled for crowding is absolutely 
unfair to the first-year cadet. He does not have the chance he is 
entitled to, and it will follow that the failures that annually 
occur in February will be greater in proportion than they now 
are. Besides overworking the cadets, every enlisted man, pro- 
fessor, and officer at West Point must work overtime, all this 
militating against the first-year cadet. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, FESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time of the gentleman be extended for five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. OVERMYER. I thank the gentleman. For this reason, as 
well as for many others, I urge the separation of the first-year 
cadets from both our Military and Naval Academies, and urge 
the establishment of one separate school, apart from the’ acad- 
emies, where the first-year cadet shall be prepared to finish the 
remaining three years of his training at the Military and Naval 
Academies. The plan I refer to is formulated in House bill 
12487, introduced by myself on February 29 last, and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, And I might say a simi- 
lar bill is pending in the Senate, introduced by Senator Poxr- 
RENE, Of Ohio. 

The number in the Corps of Cadets, as provided in the bill now 
before the House, is 1,134. The Superintendent of the Military 
Academy has stated in his report on this subject that only 18.5 
per cent of the Corps of Cadets can expect to graduate. This 
means, with the present system, that West Point can graduate 
but 209 officers annually. 

Foreseeing the disastrous effects of this crowding, the bill 
H. R. 12487 asks that the increase of cadets be spread over 
four years. Under the present plant one-third of the school 
will always be composed of fourth classmen, or freshmen, a bad 
condition for a Government military school which depends upon 
direct individual instruction for success. Four years from 
now, under the present system, there may be graduating classes 
of 209 officers. Even in this possibility there is a decided dis- 
crepancy, because the academy authorities estimate upon 150 
or more vacancies, which would actually reduce the expected 
number of graduates to 182. If all at the academy in June lust, 
and the proper proportion of this year’s entering class should 
graduate, the academy would produce but 640 officers in four 
years. 

This output is not enough. It represents but 30 per cent of 
the 2,200 new officers, and takes no account of the yearly waste 
due to retirements, deaths, and resignations. The graduates 
should represent not less than 60 per cent of the line of the 
Army. The conservatism that stands in the way of adopting 
a plan that will make our two great schools more productive is 
due to a mere handful of officers. These officers must not be 
permitted to stand in the way of making the academies double 
their usefulness. À 

Admiral Fletcher, commanding our great North Atlantic 
Fleet, in speaking of the difficulties the plant at Annapolis would 
have under the present system of turning out the naval officers 
for the Navy, said before the Committee on Naval Affairs, “ It 
is extrao and so forth. (Fletcher's statements in hear- 
ing, Rept. No. 25, p. 2339:) 

I understand now ber you have authorized as 


Admiral FLETCHER. 
many as 1,700 midshipmen at Annapolis. course, it is difficult to 
name that full number there and keep the vacancies filled, but, even if 
ou could do that, it is doubtful if 1,700 will be sufficient to supply 
ture requirements of our ships already built or authorized. I be- 
paeroa aa oe pacers te eee ee a There have 
been several suggestions made as to how this could be accomplished. 
One has been to increase the accommodations at Annapolis by tem- 
structures which would afford accommodations quite satis- 
actory for an emergency. Othe tions made that we 
build another Naval Academy, but there are serious objections to this, 
because it gives two different schools. It is very desirable that all offi- 
cers should have the same instruction and the same g, and if it 
is desirable to se 


some place for 
enter could through a preparatory school, and then go through An- 
napolis, so fg that way they would all have the same traini 
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This argument applies more strongly to West Point, from 
which a much greater number of officers is rightly expected by 
the country. The bill under discussion provides that ench con- 
gressional district shail have 2 cadets at West Point and 4 from 
each State at large and 60 appointed by the President. H. R. 
12487, which is in the hands of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, calls for a first-year united-service school and provides 
that each congressional district shall have 4 cadets at each 
school, 8 from each State at large, 40 at each school appointed 
by the President, and 12 at each school appointed by the Vice 
President, 

The Corps of the Military Cadets would then be 2,250 instead 
of 1,134, and the graduates 407 instead of 209. This, of course, 
is also theoretical. Practically there would be at West Point 
at all times its full capacity of 1,200, and 550 at the first-year 
school. All vaeancies would be at the first-year school, and 
each year there would graduate from West Point 370 officers. 

All through the bill now before the House it refers to the 
Regular Army as a standard of discipline and organization. The 
high standard and efficient organization of our Army is primarily 
due to our West Point graduates. Now, if the increase is not 
provided, with a much greater proportion of West. Pointers than 
is asked for in this bill, this high standard will be lowered. The 
injection into the Army of civilians, National Guard officers, 
men from the ranks, and officers from the cadet companies may 
be necessary; but if the graduates of the same standard as now 
provided at our Military Academy are not greatly increased, 
our Army will very soon show a loss in spirit, prestige, and 
efficiency. 

In the Senate there was a somewhat full discussion of this 
subject yesterday. It was suggested there that we could well 
afford to educate twice as many men for military service as we 
have use for in the Regular Army and return some of the gradu- 
ates to civil life. I personally favor this idea, for the table 
found in yesterday’s CONGRESSIONAL Recorp discloses that a 
much larger per cent of West Point and Annapolis graduates 
who go into civil life make a suecess of their chosen profes- 
sions than do the products of other educational institutions of 
the country. Besides, by this arrangement we would have 
at all times a reserve of well-educated and trained officers 
who could be called again to the service in the hour of danger 
and need. 

I sincerely hope that the committee will consider and report 
favorably my bill (H. R. 12487), and that this House will pro- 
vide by its passage a first-year united-service school, as therein 
provided, so that the congestion at West Point and Annapolis 
which will follow the passage of H. R. 12766 will be re- 
lieved. But what is more important, the establishment of such 
school will enlarge the graduating classes at both academies, 
because practically all failures will occur at the first-year 
school. 

Our Military Academy is the pride of the country, and the 
more boys that enter that school the better it will be for the 
country. It means much to each congressional district that 
every year a boy goes to the academy, and not every two years, 
as provided in this bill, and the interest is kept constantly alive. 
The Military Academy has cost vast sums of money, and it has 
been well spent. 
expanded by means of the first-year service school. Four hun- 
dred graduates means that but four young men to each million 
of our people receive this diploma of inestimable value. Every 
doliar spent on a diploma is returned a thousandfold through 
maintaining the efficiency and solid worth of that important 
arm of defense, the Regular Army of the United States. [Ap- 

lause. ] 

p Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. Mr. Chairman, I was elected on a platform 
pledging myself to support any measure that would double or 
treble the military and naval schools of our country. 

In discussing the question of preparedness I use the county in 
which I live as an incident that I think will be found concur- 
rent generally throughout the agricultural country, especially 
in time of danger. Iam sure there are from two to three thou- 
sand men in Hopkins County, Tex., who would readily and 
cheerfully respond to the colors in time of the country's need. 
I am also quite sure that we would not be able to find exceeding 
20 men of that number who would be able to take charge of 
mustering, controlling, and properly directing a company or a 
regiment unless we got some old “ graycoat ” or “ bluecoat ” who 
is now worn out. Now, that is a misfortune. That is unprepar- 
edness that is calamitous in its effect when we want to call into 
rendy action the great militant force of Americanism; and I am 
supporting this amendment. I am supporting the Army bill, and 
I want to join the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DECKER] in 
stating that I concur in all his compliments to this committee. 
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In the frenzy and agitation, in the overwhelming, aggravating 
condition of the world, I feel gloriously proud of the record this 
Congress is making in the presentation and the practieal una- 
nimity with which we are supporting this measure. I hope this 
amendment will be adopted, because it enlarges an element 
necessary to officer the ranks that may be called out at any time 
in the course of a night. Gentlemen, I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand the bill just 
passed by the Senate providing for what this section provides. 
Now, the Committee on Military Affairs can report this bill to 
the House and have it passed long before we can hope that the 
bill under consideration will be passed and agreed to by the two 
Houses, and I therefore move to strike out the section with a 
view of reporting the Senate bill within a few days. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Virginia to strike out section 79. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise to address myself in 
favor of the motion if it is debatable. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
intend to discuss the motion itself, but I have arisen at this time 
to call attention to an editorial which appeared in last week's 
issue of the Scientific American which I think reflects very 
seriously upon the integrity if not the honor of the Members of 
this House in the method of selecting appointees at Annapolis 
and West Point. The article is headed, “ Merit in place of 
politics,” and is as follows: 


MERIT IN PLACE OF POLITICS. 
ee the most 
ve 


As d matter of fact, with a few exceptions, no such system of selec- 
tion exists. On the contrary, the success of the candidates is dependent 
in the majority of cases upon the political exigencies with which our 
Senators and eee themselves confronted when they make 
their annual selection of young men for Annapolis and West Point; 
for it is a lamentable fact that, more often than not, the selection o 
the candidates for the enormously important dutics of the naval an 
military officer is entirely in the hands of the professional politician. 

Nor does the influence of politics end with the ap intment of the 
cadet, nor even with his failure. “The powerful political hand,” saya 
the conference committee on national lp ragga “that puts a 
poung man into either Academy (Annapolis or West Potnt) may often 

e raised to keep him there after he has been tried and found wanting. 
At times g 23-cent Megs the may set all the machinery of a vast political 
organization into motion to save a failure from dismissal.” 

Yow, such conditions are nothing less than scandalous. The Con- 
gressman who recommends a young man to the Academy on ay other 
grounds than his 83 therefor is guilty of an act that is highly un- 
patriotic. We will go further and say that the Congressman who will 
set in motion political enginery to save a discredited youth from dis- 
missal is guilty of that which, in the spirit if not in the letter, is 
perilously near to high treason. 

Some of our Congressmen, it is true, are fully alive to the need for 
competitive examinations, and the young men of their districts enter 
Annapolis and West Point only through that straight and narrow door ; 
but the practice should be made obligatory and universal. In his 
Townsley, of West Point, says: 
belong to the people of the District, State, Terri- 
tory, etc., and should be open competitively to all the youths, eligible 
to compete, and it is my recommendation that a law be enact re- 
quiring competitive examinations to be held for each vacancy, that 
youth to be appointed who r paassa successfully the best mental exami- 
nation, and who is physi y and morally qualified, The examina- 
tion questions should be prepared by the academic board, and a suc- 
cessfu paning of the competitive examination should qualify a youth 
to enter, so that no other mental examination need be required. The 
details of 5 such examinations should, I think, be left to the 
Secretary of War. y announcing in the local papers some 10 months 
or a year in advance that such a competitive examination will be held. 
stating its scope, it is belleved that there wiil be a large number of 
eligible youths who will present themselves for examination in each 
district from which a vacancy is to be filled.” 

We commend this matter, as be one of the most vital affecting 
national preparedness, to the thoughtful consideration of every con- 
gressional district throughout the country. At once and absolutely the 
matter of the selection of pung men for the high duties of the naval 
and military officer should be lifted out of the dubious field of politics. 


My reason for taking up the time of the committee at this 
time is for the purpose of denying the allegation made by this 
editorial, because I believe I state the truth when I say that 
not one Member out of one hundred of this House, and an 
equally small proportion of the Senate, ever makes an appoint- 
ment of an applicant for West Point or Annapolis from a politi- 
cal or partisan standpoint. [Applause.] Since I have read this 


editorial my attention was called to an incident that occurred 


recently in connection with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Cannon], which I, with his permission, will recite. 

Not long ago a young man came to Washington and ap- 
peared before the gentleman from Illinois as an applicant for 
an appointment to Annapolis. He said that he had taken the 
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examination a year ago and failed, but that in the meantime 
he had prepared himself more thoroughly and believed that he 
was qualified to stand the examination and be admitted. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], according to the story 
which was told to me, said to him, “All right. I have a va- 
cancy and I will be glad to give you a chance to stand this 
examination.” But the young man said, “I want to say to you 
before you recommend me that I was recommended last year 
by Mr. O'Hair,” to which the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CANNON] very properly replied, “What difference does that 
make?” and immediately gave this young man the appointment 
to Annapolis which had been offered and given to him the year 
before by his Democratic opponent and predecessor in the 
House, Mr. O'Hair, of Illinois. [Applause.] 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I desire to state to the gentle- 
man that I have competitive examinations held in my dis- 
trict, with examiners selected from the principals of the high 
schools in my district, and who, perhaps, have more to do with 
selecting those who go to the academy than I do. I say that in 
line with the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am glad to know that. 

Mr. FIELDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BARKLEY] has expired. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I shall not object, 
but can we not close the debate on the section? 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I move that debate on this sec- 
tion and all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.) The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the ref- 
erence that my colleague has made to the article which he has 
just read, I wish to say that the man from whom it emanated 
did not know what he was talking about. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. Is it not true that they keep records at the 
academy of whether or not the young men who enter are ap- 
pointed by competitive examination? I think they do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think they do. 

Mr. GARDNER. And I think it would be a good idea if 
the gentleman would put in a resolution asking the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy to make a report on that, 
because my impression is that a very large number of cadets 
are appointed after competitive examinations. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I realize that, but there may be some in- 
stances in which it is not practical to have a competitive exami- 
nation; for instance, where there are not enough applicants to 
justify it. 

Mr. GARDNER. I agree with that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This editorial further goes on to state 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I wanted to ask whether the 
gentleman knows whether or not the Civil Service Commission 
will now prepare papers for any Member of Congress who desires 
to have a competitive examination held? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is my understanding. 

That editorial further goes on in its reflection upon the Mem- 
bers of this House, stating that a 25-cent telegram can put in 
operation certain political machinery to undo the recommenda- 
tion of the War Department and give an opportunity to keep a 
discredited appointee at West Point or at Annapolis. That state- 
ment is wholly unjustified by the facts. I made an appointment 
to West Point a year ago of a bright, young, stalwart American 
boy, nearly 6 feet tall, and as clean as a hound’s tooth, morally. 
He would have made as good a soldier as ever looked down the 
barrel of a rifle, but he failed in one or two studies at the mid- 
term examination, and for that reason he was dropped by the 
academic board. This young man asked me to go to the War 
Department, which I did, to see if the department would permit 
him to have another chance to make up his deficiency, so that he 
might be permitted to continue his studies at West Point and 
go into the Army; and yet, according to the estimation of the 
editor of the Scientific American, I was guilty of high treason in 
undertaking to get this American boy another chance to stay at 
West Point and demonstrate his ability to make good. I did not 
succeed in getting him to remain there, and the consequence is 
that there is still a yacancy in the academy from my district, 


which I am attempting to fill by an examination to be held in the 
near future. 

In reply to the statement that Members make recommenda- 
tions to Annapolis and West Point for political reasons, I de- 
sire to say that out of two whom I have recommended for 
appointment to Annapolis and at the academy one of them is a 
Republican and one of the boys whom I have recommended as 
an alternate at West Point at the coming examination is a 
Republican, or, at least, the son of a Republican, and I think 
the same thing may be said as to the policy of other Members 
of Congress. We never ask the politics of boys who apply for 
these appointments. And I wanted to take advantage of this 
section of the bill at this time to call attention to the fact that 
the editor of the Scientific American, or any other journal, who 
may inclose himself in a Chinese wall, impervious alike to the 
reception or dissemination of information, is taking upon him- 
self a serious burden to undertake to indict the entire House of 
Representatives because of the fact that some Member may now 
and then undertake to keep his vacancies filled either at Annap- 
olis or at West Point. Every Member knows they are hard 
enough to keep filled at best, and every Member knows that 
there is no politics in the appointments to the Military or Naval 
Academies, and ought not to be. 

We have had a great deal of talk in the House about the 
rigidity of the examination. I think it is rigid. I think the 
examinations are not sufficiently flexible, and I would be glad 
if it were possible for competitive examinations to be held in 
every district so as to select the most satisfactory—physically, 
morally, and intellectually—appointees for these places which 
are to produce the officers of the Army and Navy later on. But 
it is not always practical to do that, and it is not true that be- 
cause Members of Congress are given the privilege of making these 
recommendations they do it for political or partisan reasons or 
that they are guilty of treason or of an unpatriotic performance 
of duty if they ask the War Department or the Navy Depart- 
ment to reconsider the dismissal of an appointee to West Point 
or Annapolis and afford an opportunity for many a deserving 
boy to show the mettle of which he is made. 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate is closed. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendment be 
again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OvERMYER]. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
again reported. É 

The amendment was again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia moves to 
strike out the section. The question is on agreeing to that 
motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 80. That such arms, tentage, and equipment as the Secretary of 
War shall deem necessary for ere miitery training shall be supplied 
by the Government to schools and colleges having a course of military 
training prescribed by the Secretary of War and having not less than 
100 physically fit male students above the age of 14 Paver under such 
rules and lations as he may prescribe; and the Secretary of War 
is hereby authorized to detail such commissioned and noncommissioned 
officers of the Army to said schools and colleges, detailing not less than 


1 such officer or noncommissioned officer to each 400 students under 
military instruction. 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. KAHN. I simply desire to call the attention of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs to the fact that we 
are taking away from the Regular Army, by this section and 
other sections of the bill, a large number of noncommissioned 
officers that will leave vacancies in the enlisted force of the 
Army. It seems to me that it is exceedingly desirable that there 
should be a provision in the bill for an additional force of non- 
commissioned officers to supply those who are detailed under this 
and other sections. 

Mr. HAY. I think the gentleman is correct about that, and 
we will arrange to have the noncommissioned officers supplied. 
I do not know how many it will take, and I would like to get a 
statement from the War Department as to how many. In con- 
ference we can arrange that. 
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Mr. KAHN. Very well. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

gr 87, line 17, strike out the words “ one hundred” and insert in 
lieu thereof fifty.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HAY. I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman will not 
press that amendment. We think we are making a very liberal 
provision new, and to provide that there should be an Army 
officer for every 50 students would be straining the point, I think, 
a little too far. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, while I take it that in no 
event will there be an Army officer detailed to every school, nor 
will there in any event be a cadet corps organized in every 
school eligible under this paragraph, yet it will be the policy 
of the War Department—and it ought to be the policy of the 
War Department—to encourage military training in the schools 
of the country, wherever that is possible; and if that is the 
policy, the least the Government can do is to furnish the neces- 
sary arms, equipment, tentage, and instruction. 

Now, the section, as it is written, limits the aid to be given 
by the Government to such schools as have 100 physically fit 
male students over 14 years of age. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Does the gentleman think it would be com- 
petent under the terms of this provision for boys around the 
school who are not regularly taking the school course to attach 
themselves to the school for the purpose of getting the military 
training only, and making up the quota for that purpose? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think not. 

Mr. ADAMSON. That ought to be done. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Under the regulations of the War Depart- 
ment I think that would be entirely impossible. 

As I was stating, Mr. Chairman, the section under consid- 
eration limits the aid given by the Government to such schools 
as have 100 male pupils. Now, there are 1,097 such high 
schools, in addition to colleges and universities. Not all of them 
will organize cadet companies. These 1,097 schools are about 
10 per cent of the total public high schools and have less than 
half of the high-school students in the country. 

The effect of the paragraph, therefore, if my amendment is 
not adopted, would be to eliminate 90 per cent of the high 
schools and 60 per cent of the students in the high schools 
from any opportunity to receive military instruction, even if 
such schools were willing to organize cadet companies and 
maintain them in accordance with the regulations laid down 
by the War Department. There are only six States in which 
the average male attendance over 14 years of age is in excess 
of 100. In all the rest of them the average is less than 100. 
In the State represented in part by my distinguished friend 
from Virginia [Mr. Hay] the average male attendance in the 
high schools is only 26. The amendment which I propose, 
inserting 50 instead of 100, will reach by no means the ma- 
jority of the schools, but it will extend the aid of the Govern- 
ment only to such schools as have a sufficient number to organize 
a reasonable sized cadet company. 

Now, 50 men is 6 squads. That is a pretty good cadet com- 
pany, and it seems to me that any school that will organize 
a cadet company of 50 men ought to be entitled to the little 
aid that this section gives, merely the furnishing of tentage, 
arms, and equipment. That is little enough for the Govern- 
ment to do for any school which will organize and maintain a 
cadet company in accordance with the regulations laid down 
by the War Department, 

The section as it now stands is a discrimination—a discrimi- 
nation which can not possibly be based upon any accurate 
knowledge as to the number of schools in the country or the 
conditions under which they are working, and I submit, as a 
matter of fairness, as a matter of fairness to the high schools, 
many of which can not come under this provision at all, that 
the amendment which I suggest ought to be adopted. If it is 
not adopted, the aid given under this section will be limited 
practically to six States on the eastern seaboard. 

Mr. HAY, Mr. Chairman, the section under consideration 
was never intended to apply to high schools. It is impossible 
to provide a military officer to train pupils in every high school 
in this country. If you will read the bill, you will see that it 
provides for schools and colleges having a course of military 
training prescribed by the Secretary of War. Now, it is im- 


possible for us to impose upon the high schools of the different 
States any course of military training. We haye the land- 
grant colleges, and colleges like the Virginia Military Institute 
and the Vermont University, and other military schools through- 
out the country. That is what we were trying to provide for. 
We fixed the number at 400 upon the evidence of one of the 
most successful educators in this country, Dr. James, of the 
University of Illinois, who stated that he thought if we had 
one military officer for every 400 students in these colleges, that 
would be enough. Now, under the present law you can only 
detail one officer to each of these schools and colleges. For 
example, the University of Illinois has 2,000 men in its cadet 
corps, and that university has only one Regular Army officer. 
Under the provisions of this section they would have five. So 
we are providing as liberally as possible. It is impossible to 
provide for all of the high schools. 

Mr. KREIDER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. KREIDER. I would like to know whether this section 
or any other section of this bill would include the Carlisle 
Indian School? 

Mr. HAY. I really have not given it any thought. 
not know. 

Mr. KREIDER. I want to say to the gentleman that the 
superintendent of that school has for some time tried to get 
from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs the. necessary equi- 
page so that he might be enabled to train the Indian boys in that 
school. They have at that school a bandmaster, a man who 
served for many years in the Regular Army and who has a 
thorough military training and who is anxious to give the school 
this military training, and all that he asks is the equipment. 

Mr. HAY. I think that if the Secretary of War chose to do 
it, he could. 

Mr. KREIDER. Under the provisions of this law? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I believe he already has the au- 
thority under the present law. 

Mr. HAY. This section provided for furnishing them with the 
arms, tentage, and equipments at schools where they have a 
course of military training prescribed by the Secretary of War 
and where they have not less than 100 students. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It is the last part of the section 
which provides the authority for detailing commissioned and 
noncommissioned Army oflicers. 

Mr. HAY. One for each-400 students. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Is it the purpose of this bill to 
permit the loaning to colleges and schools having 100 students, 
carrying on a course of military instruction, this tentage and 
equipments, and confining the detail of officers only to those 
schools having as many as 400 students? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. KREIDER. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
the Carlisle school would be included in this? 

Mr. HAY. I think it is, if the Secretary of War chooses to 
prescribe it. 

Mr. KREIDER. Does the gentleman from Virginia concur 
in the opinion of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SrerHEens] 
that the present law would permit him to do it? 

Mr. HAY. I have not examined it, but I think it would. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. There are about 1,000 students in 
the school, and more than half of them are young men over 18 
years of age. Consequently they would come under the provi- 
sions of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Under the provisions of this section I see that a Regular 
Army officer or a noncommissioned officer is to be detailed by 
the Secretary of War to any school that gives military instruc- 
tion, and, of course, that officer is supposed to be at that school 
constantly, training the boys. Now, there are many schools in 
the United States that have cadet organizations. ‘Those organi- 
zations are being inspected periodically by military officers. 
Upon the request of the principal of one of these schools, he can 
have an officer sent from the nearest military post for the pur- 
pose of inspecting the drill and the maneuvers of the cadets, 
But that officer is not taken away from the Army for a long 
period or for the time that he is detailed. He simply goes for 
two or three hours at a time, and then goes back again to his 
organization. Any military organization in our schools in this 
country can get that kind of a detail, and that is all that is re- 
quired. But to detail a man to every school that has 50 students 
would simply require an enormous force of noncommissioned 
officers. For that reason I think the amendment is imprac- 
ticable. I think the purpose of the gentleman can be accom- 
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plished by having the principals of the schools make a request 
upon the Army officer nearest to the school for a man to come 
occasionally and inspect the student body in their drills. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I do not know 
exactly what the law is to-day, because I have not looked it up 
recently, but I do know that four years ago there existed no 
authority for the Secretary of War to loan equipage and maté- 
riel of this kind to schools. 

Mr. KAHN. Or to anybody else. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Or to anybody else. I know 
that I tried to secure favorable consideration by the Military 
Affairs Committee of a bill which gave that authority to the 
Secretary of War, but it was not the judgment of the committee 
that it should be passed at that time. 

I am heartily in favor of this paragraph, because it gives 
that authority. I. want to say one word further. I sincerely 
believe that this is but a step in the long road that we ought to 
travel. [Applause.] The provisions of this bill will help 
create a military establishment, but they are only a starter, 
You will never have an adequate Military Establishment in the 
United States until all the youth of the United States in the 
public schools are trained to military discipline. 

Now, there is logic and reason for training the boys in the 
public schools in at least the rudiments of military discipline. 
There is but one reason why we can tax our people to support 
the public schools, and that is because the existence, the per- 
petuity, as well as the well-being of the State, requires an intel- 
ligent citizenship, and when you have an intelligent citizenship 
you probably will have a good country and a good nation, 
There is one thing more that is needed. It is one thing to have 
a good country, it is another to have one that will stand the 
test of attack. 

I take it, for one, that it should be the duty of the youth of 
the country not only to acquire an intellectual and moral 
equipment to fit them for good citizenship, but to acquire mili- 
tary capacity that will enable them to make the country valu- 
able in its duties and relations with the world. 

It was my first impression in reading the paragraph that it 
would give to the public schools of the country some slight 
chance to undertake this duty, to my mind the most important 
part of the work. The language that I thought gave the au- 
thority is found where it says the course of military training 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of War.” This does not say 
what that course shall be. It might be a reasonable number of 
hours of drill each week under competent authority. I think 
the language gives the Secretary of War ample authority to 
establish military training in every high school of the land 
that has 100 male students over 14 years of age. For that rea- 
son I am especially in favor of it. 

Now, I appreciate that which my colleague [Mr. ANDERSON] 
desires to accomplish—that if the Secretary of War, next year 
or two years from now, may find some reason for extending the 
benefits of this act to the public-school system, that the bene- 
fits may go to smaller schools—and yet I can not agree with 
him that it would be advisable to take that course. Fifty male 
students at a high school will not make a very strong organiza- 
tion—only half a company. I can conceive that it might be pos- 
sible that in a county like that in which the gentleman lives— 
and I know something about it, because I lived there, teaching 
school four years—it might be possible in a county like that to 
have one organization among the five high schools of the 
county. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
paragraph and amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. We 
want to try and get through this bill to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia moves that 
all debate on the section and amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, this provision authorizes any 
school having 100 boys to have the benefits of this section, and 
is similar to the one for the land-grant colleges, which provides, 
I believe, for 115 boys over 15 years of age, and the teacher, in 
addition, becomes the instructor in mathematics. Everyone 
knows that a teacher in mathematics who is a graduate from 
West Point is in the highest class as a mathematical teacher, 

Some days ago the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 
called attention to the fact that there were 2,159,000 of the vol- 
unteers in the Civil War under 21 years of age. This is about 
the proportion of those who volunteer in every war, of those 
unmarried compared with those married, so that the young men 
constitute the armies of the country. 

Now, military science teaches us that we ought to have the 
reserve. That seems to be agreed upon as a sound policy by all 
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of us. We disagree as to how to get that reserve. Some say 
get it by one year’s service under the colors and then retire to the 
reserve, but, in view of the fact that men will not enlist and in 
view of the further fact that the American people will not stand 
for compulsory service of any kind, it occurs to me that that fact, 
connected with the further fact that the young men of tle coun- 
try make up the armies in the time of war, that our reserve 
ought to consist of all the able-bodied male inhabitants of the 
Republic. Of course, it would require a generation to do that 
by training them in all the schools of the country. Of course, 
this is but a beginning, but it will grow as time grows. 

A knowledge of military hygiene, military discipline, as well 
as military tactics, is important to the citizen, even though he 
never engages in war. We all know that the German can re- 
strain his passions and his appetite better than any other man, 
and, in my opinion, it is largely due to the fact of military 
training. The German military training without her com- 
pulsory service is desirable. The average American would 
want a keg of beer, while an ordinary German could have half 
a day’s fun on one little bottle. Such is he the master of his 
appetite and his passions. No; I do not say that because I have 
a German constituency, but that is the fact, as everybody knows. 
If there is one thing an American boy ought to know, it is to 
throw a brake on his appetites and passions. 

Quintilian, the old Roman rhetorician, once said that no man 
could become a great orator unless he was at the same time a 
trained soldier and a trained dancer, basing that on the belief 
that mannerism and poise had much to do with the attractive- 
ness of the speaker. I am of the opinion also that this dis- 
cipline which the boy will get from military training will in- 
crease his earning capacity and his economic value to society. 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask the 
chairman of the committee, the gentleman from Virginia, it 
question. The Senate has passed S. 4726, which I called to the 
attention of the chairman last week. I want to know whether 
this section could not be treated in the same way as we treated 
the cadet bill, have it stricken out, and taken up when the 
cadet bill is reported back. This section under consideration 
is in substantially the same language as the Senate bill, except 
the necessary qualifications of the school. In the bill under 
consideration it is required that the schools shall have over 
100 male students before it can claim benefits under this law. 
The language of the Senate bill is as follows: 

By the students of any educational institution to which an officer 
of the Army is detailed as professor of military science and tactics. 

The Senate bill was introduced by my distinguished colleague, 
Senator NEetson, at the suggestion of the University of Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I will state to the gentleman that 
this is a much broader provision than the Senate bill. It does 
more than is done by the Senate bill, and I think if he is in- 
terested in having something done for these schools, he would 
better permit this to stay in the bill, because we do not know 
when we will get that Senate bill up. In any event, it would 
go upon the Unanimous Consent Calendar and some one might 
object, and if we let this stay in the bill now it is sure to 
become a law. : 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, with the gentle- 
man’s suggestion that he feels that this is broader than the 
Senate bill, and since I am in sympathy with the section, I feel 
satisfied. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. . 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 81. That authority is hereby given to the Secretary of War to 
gant permission by revocable license to the American National Red 

ross to erect and maintain on any military reservations within the 
jurisdiction of the United States buildings suitable for the storage of 
supplies, or to occupy for that purpose buildings erected by the United 
States, under such regulatioas as the 5 of War may prescribe, 
such supplies to be available for the aid of the civilian population in 
case of serious national disaster. 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. Mr. Chairman, my amend- 
ment to strike out the last word was not made in opposition 
to the section for I strongly favor it. My formal amendment 
was made that I might address the House on that which is 
uppermost to-day in the minds of all patriotic men and women. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no question more important to the 
life and welfare of this Republic than that of preparedness for 
national defense. I have been deeply interested in it for many 
years, and since I became a Member of this body, five years ago, 
have worked and talked for it, in committees, on this floor, and 
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at home. In the CONGRESSIONAL Record of January 29, 1915, can 
be found some of my thoughts on preparedness and adequate 
defense. From my words at that time, I quote the following: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am not for war. I am for peace, 
everlasting peace. I am for a larger Navy and a larger Army, because 
I betieve that is one of the ways to keep this country at ce. I 
am not a jingoist in any sense of the word. I am as far from that 
as any man can possibly be, but I do believe that now is the time to 
take out more insurance against war. 

I am not and do not pretend to be a naval or an Army expert, 
but a business man, with what I think is ordinary business sense, 
and it is because I believe it is a good business proposition, as well as 
one that will preserve the young men of this Nation, and perhaps 
save our women from the awful heartbreakings and erings and 
aftermath of war, that I advocate a larger Navy and a Army 
‘at this time. + 

I would insure this Nation against war, for I want no more war- 
bereaved mothers, widows, and children, and no more war-maimed 
and suffering men in these United States. * * + 

There never was a war without loses of life, and I think that pre- 
vious preparation paration for defense—not only postpones and 
may. prevent war, but will well serve our Nation time of war. 


Every careful man of family insures his life and often strains to 
the utmost to meet insurance premiums in order to save his wife and 
children from a fight for existence after he is gone. Every mother 
with children is saving something for the rainy days that may come 


by and by. 
Why should we not, as a Nation, insure ourselves st war by 
preparing our Navy to meet those who may attack us, and our A 


and our fortifications to repel all who may invade? Is it wrong for 
husband and father to carry insurance? Indeed, is it not d ble 
and advisable to burden ourselves to-day that wives and children may 
not go hungry to-morrow? 

God knows I never want another war, either 
I pray for peace. Peace on earth, will toward men,” means 
as much to me as to any other man who was taught at his mother’s 
knee to pray for ce everlasting. If the rest of the world is armed, 
if every other nation in our class is of a navy and an army 
that she thinks superior to ours, are we not more likely to be nationally 
or 1 upon than if we are unquestionably the stronger? * +% e 

hall we as a Nation spend ions of dollars as a warning to the 
world and a defense a t all comers, or shall we wait until the 
attack is made and then sacrifice our bravest and best, our own and 
our mothers’ sons, in awful war? Shall we delay and pay for our 
tardiness in the suffering and privation of our soldiers sailors? 
Shall we wait until the storm breaks, and then have our women and 
children miserable and hungry use we would not see? Shall we 
spend money now or men and money hereafter? Shall we pay out 
millions of money to avoid war or we wait and spend the life 
3 of hundreds of thousands of our sons and billions of our money 
n war? 

Mr. Chairman, few people realize the diminutive size of the 
United States Army and a less number realize that in conti- 
nental United States we have only one fighting soldier for every 
60 square miles of territory. 

There are only as many regular soldiers prepared to fight for 
the protection of 100,000,000 of people as there are voters in the 
cities of Louisville, Ky., or Indianapolis, Ind. All in all, fighting 
men and otherwise, the United States has only 50,000 ar 
soldiers in continental United States between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans and between our northern and southern border 
lines—only so many soldiers as there are men, women, and chil- 
dren in Mobile, Ala:, in Charleston, S. C., in Portland, Me., or in 
Canton, Ohio. Oh, how little insurance we have against trouble 
from without! 

Mr. Chairman, I favor a council of national defense, and am 
ready now to vote for one. Personally, and as the Representa- 
tive in this body of an intensely patriotic constituency, I am 
prepared and anxious to join with a majority in this House in 
authorizing a council of national defense composed of experts 
in military and naval affairs; in agriculture; in chemistry; in 
labor; in manufacturing; in railway, automobile, and highway 
transportation ; in finance; and in legislation. 

And I am quite ready now to join with a majority in the 
promise to vote for the recommendations of that council for aban- 
doning what is useless and creating what is needed for defense, 
regardless of party or what may be taken from or added to the 
district I represent. I am not one-hundredth part as inter- 
ested in local expenditures as I am in the Nation’s defense. I 
shall fight for my own people, but neither pork nor pie shall ever 
swerve me from what I believe to be for my country’s good. 
Congress should appropriate the money and then authorize the 
council of national defense to build and provide what we need 
where we need it. 

Mr. Chairman, I favor a larger Army and a greatly increased 
Navy, for if trouble came from across the borders or beyond the 
seas we have too small an Army with which to defend ourselves, 
and at best a Navy able to defend but one coast. 

The smaliness of our Army has been clearly demonstrated 
within the last few days. We could not send even a punitive 
expedition after Villa and his murderers without first having 
Congress pass a law permitting the enlistment of 20.000 addi- 
tional soldiers, The men and officers in the Army and Navy of 
the United States are as brave and capable as any that ever 
fought on land or sea since time began, but the bravest and the 


at home or abroad. 
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best can not do utterly impossible things. Mr. Chairman, it is 
wrong in the sight of God and unworthy of this great Nation to 
send our sons in Army and Navy against an overwhelming enemy. 
We should adequately reenforce them with men and ships and 
guns and supplies. 

Mr. Chairman, I am concerned for the young men of this 
Nation, and for the women and children who will have to suffer in 


proportion to our neglect of manifest duty. It is easy for men 
to go to battle, and to die, too, for their country in time of war. 
The march to the music of the fife and drum, the beauty of the 
flag in front, and the bravery of men all round about, make the 
wounds of battle, though they be mortal, easy to bear as com- 
pared with heartbreakings and the utter loneliness of mothers 
and wives and the want and deprivation of the children, who, 
bereft of sons, husbands, and fathers, must live on and suffer on. . 
Oh, men of Congress, and men and women all over this land of 
peace and plenty, now, now, is the time for the United States 
to insure its women and children against such bereavement and 
such distress and misery. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish provision for needed brigade mobile 
army posts and men to man them could be added to this bill. 
They will be sorely needed if ever we are attacked from without. 
From them regiments and brigades could be dispatched at an 
hours’ notice to repel an invader. 

I am hopeful, too, that this House in its defense legislation 
will include the building of a national-defense highway, such as 
I have proposed in H. R. 3667. Construction and maintenance 
of such a highway should commence and continue under the 
supreme authority of the President by United States Army 
Engineer officers. The building of such a defense project will 
provide— 

A national highway circling the United States within its 
borders and running strategically near the Atlantic, Pacific, and 
Gulf coasts, as well as our northern and southern boundary lines. 

A national highway, to be used in times of peace by auto- 
mobiles, auto trucks, and other vehicles for commercial and 
healthful purposes. 

A national highway extraordinarily useful when war threatens 
or we are attacked. Over it men in greatest numbers and 
munitions and supplies can be transported quickly to any point 
north, south, east, or west. 

A national highway 10,000 miles long that will give work at 
good wages for many years to at least 100,000 American citizens 
in good times and to several times that number in “ hard times.” 
The employment of new men periodically will add greatly to our 
trained reserves. 

A national highway providing physical and mental drill for 
all manual and clerical employees, thus fitting hundreds of 
thousands of young men for national defense and to be better 
heads of families. 

I favor a larger Army, as I have said, and a greatly increased 
Navy. Of the latter I shall address this House when the nayal 
appropriation bill is presented by the committee, of which I am 
a member, I favor the early mobilization of all necessary in- 
formation from transportation, manufacturing, agricultural, and 
labor interests, and I would have all of them fully instructed 
as to their duties in time of war. 

Mr. Chairman, the time to begin to prepare for peace and 
preservation is now. I am ready to assume my share of the re- 
sponsibility for ample and adequate defense, both on land and 
sea. I believe adequate defense is likely to keep the United 
States out of war; but if in spite of our defense we are attacked, 
then previous preparation will save the lives of thousands and 
thousands of our boys and preserve our flag, to float forever 
above patriotic America. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Chairman, a number of years ago, under 
the inspiration and leadership of Lieut. Edgar Z. Steever, an 
officer of the Regular Army who had been detailed to duty as 
inspector instructor of the Organized Militia of Wyoming, there 
was inaugurated and developed in the city of Cheyenne, the 
capital of our State, a system of physical and military instruc- 
tion and training of high-school students which hus come to be 
known as the Wyoming plan or system of cadet instruction. 
This plan or system of training produced such highly beneficial 
results and became so popular that it has been adopted by practi- 
cally all of the high and some of the grammar schools of our 
State, and the plan is being widely studied and adopted. I have 
had quite a number of inquiries from Members of Congress and 
letters. from various parts of the country with regard to this 
plan of instruction and training. In the Everybody's Magazine 
for February there appeared an article by George Creel, setting 
forth in a graphic and interesting way the character and results 
of the Wyoming plan, and I ask unanimous consent that I may 
insert that article in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. Our 
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people believe that this system of training, if generally adopted, 
will be of great and lasting benefit to the youth of the country 
and will do much to prepare our young men for the duties of 
war or peace. We are proud of the fact that our State has made 
this important contribution to the cause of true national pre- 
paredness, and that our young people, both girls and boys, have 
displayed such enthusiasm and aptitude for this fine, wholesome 
type of training. We are also under great obligation to Lieut. 
Steever for his splendid work. 
The article referred to is as follows: 
WYOMING'S ANSWER TO MILITARISM—FIVE YEARS OF TRAINING SCHOOL- 
BOYS TO THINK TRUE, LIVE TRUE, AND SHOOT TRUE. 
[By George Creel.] 
(This is from the Wyoming State superintendent of public instruction.) 


May I take this opportunity to gy sans my hearty indorsement of the 
cadet work which is being done in oming? For some time I have 
been watching the influence which it exerted upon the young men 
enrolled in the various co and I wish to say that I consider it most 
valuable training for our -school boys. I am glad to see the moye- 
ment grow in popularity. 

EpITH K. O. CLARK. 


On May 8, 1915, while a stunned Nation read the death roll of the 
Lusitania, the high-school boys of bide rege: 4 were gathered in Cheyenne 
for a “cadet tournament” to determine their progress in physical de- 
velopment and military instruction. Small conn on between the two 
events at first sight, yet the t of this Western State in the 


training of citizen soldiers ma the answer to a vital aspect of the 
gena Kor “ preparedness ” That is the direct result of the liner’s 
estruction. 


Some answer must be given. When all is said and done, the ultimate 
blasphemy is the defiance of facts. For the world to read, Europe has 
written the grim truth that not treaties nor love of peace nor excessive 
armaments can poang against the lightning bolt of war. The task of 
wise patriotism the United States to-day is to decide upon a rational 
pian of preparedness that will serve either to deter invasion or to resist 


t successfully. 
8 choice does not lie between an ostrich-headed 


blind 
upon 


' g 
plan are entirely original, having regard for American ideals 
and prejudices. 

Boston has had high-school cadets for 50 jeri and Washington, D, C., 
for 32 years, but the Wyoming iment lends itself best to investiga- 
tion because it has had the acid test of op tion. 

Service in the cadet corps of Wyoming is not compulsory and there 
is no such thing as active recruiting, yet 90 per cent of the high-school 
population of the State has volunteered. 

ike most big ideas, the Wyoming riment “just happened.” In 
1911 the War Office assigned Lieut. ar Z. Steever to 


has no need 
. 8 — 
Quite inevitably Lieut. Steever found time hanging heavily a 


that sprung instantly into an life merits analysis because, in 
- im id opposition to 


essence, it 

lan but a training 
terable hostility to 
aren miana than an armed force for the 
use of the employin indu disputes. 

Parents based their 8 upon the ground that military instruc- 
tion would exalt martial ideals in the mind of ey youngster. Preach- 
ers opposed because they scented militarism, and educators were an- 
tagonistic out of their fear that individual initiative would be destroyed 
and personal responsibility undermined. 

Lieut. Steever ht have followed the custom of his profession by 
denouncing those who opposed him as “traitors” and “ mollycoddles,” 
but instead of that he analyzed the pig eh peetd and devised ways of satis- 
fying them in all fairness. It was at this pene that the plan left beaten 
paths and commenced to take on originality. 

To the labor unions he said: “I will agree to surrender all idea of 
compulsion. Enlistment shall be voluntary. I promise complete separa- 
tion of the cadet corps from the militia and the placing of entire em- 
phasis upon national defense without reference to police duty for the 
State.” 
lle went to the parents with these assurances: “ We will make citi- 
zens, not soldiers. Your boys will be taught the advantages of a strong 
body and a clean mind, the value of self-control and decent restraints, 
civic duties and responsibilities. Our will be the full development 
of the fraternal instinct—the community-of-interest irit—so that 
every youngster will grow up in the understanding that no group, 
whether it be a cadet company, city, State, or Nation, is stronger than 
its weakest member.” 

The clergy and the pacifists were appeased by this frank statement 
of position; The essence of militarism is excessive armaments and a 
huge standing Army, while our purpose is no more than such training 
of youth during the school years as will permit them to devote their 
manhood to orderly civil pursuits. Yon can’t cut militarism out with a 
. precept. 

ner. n 

The attack of the educators on the score of destroyed initiative was 
met by a counterattack. “Do you mean to mr that the athletic sports 
of your schools develop initiative?” Lieut. Steever demanded. “ Go 
and listen a while to the coaches of football teams and baseball nines. 


class 


You've got to crowd it out with something better and 


stand seats and develop initiative by parroting the cries that a yell 
leader teaches them. t is this but a ae of lopsided devalop- 
ment? All thought for those who are strong already and neglect for 
those who can not make a team. My cadet paa reaches ev boy in 
the school with a training that will strengthen him. physically, men- 
actly Chareme ethos 

e Cheyenne s board gave its consent at last, and Lieut Steever 
issued his call for volunteers. Just 16 hoga py mccain their ages run- 
ning from 12 to 18, and with ever greater erences in the matter 
of na First of all Lieut. Steever had them elect two leaders, 
and w. this was done two squads were formed of eight men each, the 
leaders taking turn about in choosing members. As a consequence each 
squad contained an equal number of prong medium, and weak. 

His squads formed, Lieut. Steever Shtway made a 1 to the 
three fundamentals of „Juvenile life—the love of games, the competi- 
tive instinct, and the “gang” instinct. It's one squad against the 

“Nip and tuck. We're going to have a tournament 
in January, and the ners will get gold medals. Remember now, team 
play does it. Your squad's your gang, boys.” 

The setting-up exercises and calisthenics came under routine, but 
Lieut. Steever got the game note with competitive wall scaling. Enlisting 
the services of a Sg sae he had two board walls, about 8 feet 4 inches 
in h t, chocked place in the gymnasium. A 15-foot run started 
x b, ae Spy Taes was ie 2 yh ch 
on gradually e splen me 
other boys aro 


uad could scramble over first. 
t the cadets seemed to be 
pped into line, so that by the day of the tourna- 
youngs were working away and having the sport of their 
lives. No less a than the governor of the State opened the 
tournament with a stirring address, the big um was packed 
with fathers and mothers and friends, the national colors were pre- 
sented to the cadet corps, and then the squads took the floor and com- 
menced the struggle for medals. No football or baseball clash 
ever aroused the enthusiasm that shook the buil as those youngsters 
whirled through the drill or tore over the high wall, and when the 
— le shrilled its last note the last objection to a cadet corps died 
Ev boy in the Cheyenne High School was now enrolled—that is, 
every fit boy. In that institution, as in every other, a certain number 
of lads were found to be unfit for cadet work, and Lieut. Steever de- 
vised a special course in physical trainin, 
bring them up to normal, One boy with a heart lesion piveged awa, 
‘or the squad. 


As spring wore away the gymnasium was deserted for the open fleld, 
and Lieut. Steever’s eyes turned longingly to the mountains. It took 
a bit of arranging, but consent to two weeks of “ camping out was 

ed at last, and a joyous morn came when the cadets marched 
out of Cheyenne at a double quick, at the top of their young 
voices. Singing, by the way, is a Steever hobby. 

Once in camp instruction commenced to take wide sw: The boys 
learned to pitch their tents, to do their own cooking, and were taught 
the all-important fundamentals of sanitation and personal hy ene, 
There were extended-order drills and skirmishes, first aid to the injured 

ractice, signal corps work, trench di g, map reading, and map mak- 
fos; the secrets of woodcraft and plaincraft were revealed to them, and 
tay even reached a point where they flung a sturdy bridge across a 
turbulent little mountain m. 

Hard and fast orders were never given. From the first Lieut. Steever 
bent every energy to make the clean-cut distinction between leadership 
and drivership. In camp he prefaced all new de res by confer- 
ences with the boys, “ dop it out together,” in order that the smallest 
cadet should un the “why.” In his own school days he had 
been a member of the cadet co’ in Washington, and he still remem- 

e “ rock-crusher ” 


le of drilling. 
tary CTT and un- 


ratized, thin soldiers 8 

Target practice naturally proved a joyous feature of cadet life for 
the Weenies boys. Rifles were borrowed from the War Office, and here 
again the competitive note was introduced by having the squads shoot 

against e other for medals. Lieut. Steever holds the world's 
rifle record at 200, 500, and 1,000 yards, and to-day he makes the 
flat assertion that every visit to the range sees him hard pressed by 
his cadets for first honors. 

In December, 1912, the third tournament was held, and as a sign 
of improvement the wall-scaling record was cut from 25 seconds to 14. 

Now came a distressful interim. Lieut. Steever was ordered away 
from Wyoming, and spent 1913 and 1914 down on the Mexican border 
herding revolutionists. During his absence the cadet corps stood pat, 
holding its membership and interest, but the organization was too young 
to do without a guiding hand, and the mothers and fathers of Wyoming 
sent a call to Washingten for the return of “the father of the idea.’ 
The demand was heeded, as soon after January 1, 1915, as trains 
permitted Lieut. Steever was back on the job in Cheyenne, 

But why Cheyenne alone? Had not the plan proved itself sufficiently 
to warrant its extension to other Wyoming towns? Well, he'd have a 
try at it, anyway. So over to Laramie went Lieut. Steever; but even 
before he began to recite his arguments the school board said, G0 to 
it. We've been watching your work in Cheyenne, and it looks mighty 

to us.“ Rawlins and Casper returned similar answers, and so 

d Neweastle, Douglas, and der. To-day every municipality in 
Wyoming has either given its high school over to the cadet idea or 
is building a um by way of preparation for it, and contiguous 
sections of Montana and Neb: are asking for Steever. 

In money 1915, the first intercity cadet tournament was held in 
Cheyenne., sper sent one squad, ie two, Cheyenne entered 
three, and not. even the famous frontier s caused larger measure of 
excitement in Wyoming. To the amazement of all but its devoted sup- 

orters, the Casper squad raced a with the gold medals, hanging up 

e remarkable time of eight seconds in the wall-scaling competition. 
It was a victory that enabled Lieut. Steever to point a smashing moral. 
The ages of the Casper squad ranged from 12 to 18, but not a youngster 
of the eight had eyer touched tobacco in any form or been a victim 
to any evil habit, 
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The lesson was not allowed to lose its vividness. In May, 1915, a 
second intercity tournament was held, this time with Rawlins added 
to the list, and again the Casper squad carried off first honors. Wall 
scaling calls for five trials, and three times that gallant little eight 
did the trick in six and one-fifth seconds, a fourth run in six and three- 
fifths, and the fifth run in six and four-fifths. Think of it! A 15-foot 
dash, a wall 8 feet 4 inches in height, each youngster with a heavy 
rifle in his hands, and the eight of them piling over in six and one- 
fifth seconds! 

Is it any wonder that of the four-year boys in the wyoming high 
schools only 5 out of every 25 have less than 40-inch chests? 

Patriotism, when unaccompanied by physical fitness, is not the 
splendid and efective passion that the cifist gentlemen would have 
us believe when the eclare that America’s call for defenders would 
find a million men in arms by nightfall. The records prove that 50 
per cent of the men who offer for enlistment can not be accepted, and 
that 50 per cent of those who are accepted die before the firing line 
is reached because they can not stand the 3 of the * 

The idea must not be gained, however, that the Wyoming plau cares 
for nothing but a a chest and legs. There are scholarship squads 
as well as wall-scaling squads; and while the competitions are not 
fought out before cheering thousands, there are medals for the winners, 
and the rivalry is just as keen. Squad leaders are elected; they take 
turns choosing members, as in the case of the other squads, and the 
fight is to hang up the highest average in every branch of school work. 

ese scholarship squads hay: their sponsors to urge them on, and 
the standings are posted on the bulletin board every week, medals 
being awarded at the end of the term. One squad leader, whose team 
had lost in the tournament, set sail for a scholarship m „ and he 
won it by going to the homes of his backward members at night for 
the purpose of helping them with their lessons. Not very much “ milt- 
tarism ” about that! 

After five years of demonstration, the Steever idea has won the 
official stamp of approval by Wyoming and its ple, regardless of 
class and circumstance, cr and prejudices. Not one single proph- 
esied evil has flowed from it, while the good results have exceeded the 
most sanguine expectation. 

The principals of the high schools unite in this declaration: “ Since 
the organization of the cadet corps truancy is no longer a problem, 
nor do our boys quit school for a premature entrance into Industry. 
School life has been made interesting, and we have no trouble in keep- 
ing them for the complete course.” 

The juvenile Judges say: “We are the doctors, but Lieut. Steever 
is the sanitarian. e prescribe, but he prevents. There used to be 
about 8 per cent of 9 among high-school boys, but the self- 
discipline and self-restraints of the cadets have wiped it out.” 

The warden of the penitentiary makes this succinct statement: “If 
Lieut. Steever gets them, I don't.” 

These results are no more mysterious nor miraculous than the com- 
monest of common sense. Every youngster wants his squad to walk 
away with the medals, and the first lesson brought home to him is the 
absolute necessity of “keeping in shape.“ When a squad finds that 
its chances of success are being endangered by the weakness of some 
one member, the cause is ferreted out, and unless he chooses to “ cut 
it” of his ‘own accord, drastic action is taken. All the moral preach- 
ments of the good and all the harsh discipline of martinets could not 
begin to compare with the resuits obtained by the boys themselves. 

* Brickie,” for instance, was wrongs most notorious “bad boy.” 
Tie was the despair of parents, police, and school authorities, and when 
“ Brickie“ decided to become a cadet the high-school principal sent for 
Lieut. Steever. “He hasn't a single redeeming quality,” she moaned. 
“ He Is cruel, predatory, vicious, cunning, and as for honesty, he can 
lie faster than a horse can trot. If ever a boy was headed straight 
for the penitentiary, that boy’s ‘ Bricky.’” 

Now, the trouble with “ Brickie,” as with almost every other “ bad 
boy,” was that his imagination and dynamic energies had never been 
provided with proper channels. As a consequence, they backed up” 
and made a swamp full of evil growths. The cadet work gave“ Brickie” 
these necessary channels, and his stagnancies drained off until his whole 
being ran eres and clean, 

His methods, to be sure, were a trifle summary. If a squad member 
didn’t quit cigarettes and the other things that made for’ physical un- 
fitness, “ Brickie” gave him a trouncing. But his interest was the 
interest of the squad, and day by day he poured the fire of his own 
enthusiasm into the other seven until every one of them stood as fine 
and strong as Brickie” himselr. 

Another tremendous benefit lies in the complete elimination of class 
distinction and caste lines. Snobbery finds it impossible to live in the 
democratic atmosphere of the cadet corpa; for just as every squad has its 
weak and strong so it is made up of the rich and the poor, the Faunt- 
leroys and the Smikes. A feature of the cadet year is the parties given 
by the sponsor, or by the squad itself under the supervision of the 
sponsor, and it may be the case that the sponsor is a banker's daughter, 
and the squad leader the son of a miner. 

Another ä influence lies in the entertainment arrange- 
ments during the intercity tournaments. The boys and the sponsors are 
not sent to hotels, but are billeted on the members of the local corps. As 
a consequence the car conductor’s son may be the guest in the home of 
the cur conductor's president, or the son of a magnate may be occupying 
the spare room in the cottage of a workman. The time to sow the seeds 
of democracy is in youth, before prejudices have had a chance to harden. 

A by-product of this system, by the way, is good b ing. No squad, 
when attending a party or visiting away from home, wants to. be dis- 
graced by a “ rough neck.” Lessons in deportment that would be resisted 
and derided if they came from adults are heeded when they proceed from 
squad pride, 

The v selection of squad leaders is in itself a training in citizenship. 
At the beginning of each year an election is held by secret ballot. At the 
start boy politics exercised a dominant influence, and many inefficients 
were chosen because of personal popularity or social standing. It was 
soon seen that an inefficient leader meant an inefficient squad, and each 
succeeding election witnessed an increase in the intelligent voting that 
is based on the merit of the candidate rather than his personality, 
To-day the one thing that counts in a cadet election is the ability to 
deliver the goods. 

Jim, for example, was a lad who reached up from one of the dark holes 
of the world and caught the bottom rung of life’s ladder. He started to 
climb, and at the time he entered the high school he was paying his 
way by all sorts of janitor work. The very courage that carried this 
boy over obstacles was the courage that wins out in cadet work, and 
there came an election when the votes of well-to-do boys named the young 
furnace cleaner as squad leader. 
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The most careful inquiry in Wyoming fails to reveal the slightest 
foundation for the fear that military instruction will irresistibly incline 
the juvenile mind to martial pursuits. The four years of cadet work in 
the high school seems to satisfy the military desire of the normal pew 
This is borne out by the experience of Boston, where compulsory mili- 
tary tra the schools has been in effect for 50 years. The per- 
centage of enlistment in the United States Army from Boston and its 
six suburbs is one-half of 1 per cent, the lowest in the United States, 

The large emphasis of this article has been picea upon the civic ideals 
of the bad Shag idea because it is from this direction that attack comes 
principally. But the results obtained constitute an answer not only 
to the professional“ pacifist, but also to the professional militarist 
who remains wedded to the obsession of a standing army. Competent 
defenders are made as well as intelligent citizens. No less an authority 
than Maj. Gen. Wood commends unstintedly the military values of the 
Wyoming system in these words: 

Give these Steever cadets three months in a training camp for the 
pues of coordinating what they have learned, and familiarizing them 
with the work in the mass, and you will have as fine and effective a body 
of troops as eyer took arms in defense of a country. The high-school 
training gives the boys the sound physical base that is the first essential 
to any rational plan of national preparedness. It teaches the important 
lessons of abstinence and self-mastery and forms the invaluable habits of 
discipline and cooperative effort. Above all, it ground them in the funda- 
mentals of military science and training, lifting them high above the raw 
volunteers who are the despair of officers in a crisis.” 

Certainly no plan of an adequate national defense yet broached de- 
serves larger consideration than the Wyoming idea. Aside from the fact 
that it ns every desired result without the slightest impingement upon 
American ideals, there are the added advantages of simplicity and econ- 
omy. Given a nasium, which no school should lack, the only addi- 
tional expense lies in the erection of scaling walls and the purchase of 
uniforms. In 1914, however, the Wyoming legislature passed a law pro- 
viding a fund for furnishing uniforms to the cadets, and this generous 
example could be followed with profit by other States, 

Also it is in the province of the War Department, by act of Congress, 
to lend rifles, bayonets, cartridge belts, and canteens to such cadets, and 
to supply each individual with 120 rounds of ammunition annually. 

No larger task remains, then, than the division of the United States 
into districts, and the assignment of Army officers to school duty in 
these districts, 

The problem of continued instruction, contained in the scheme of a 
national reserve, is solved by the very summer camps that are an integral 
part of the 5 e cadet work. As they fall during the vacation period 

he district oficer would merely transfer his activities from the school 
to the open for the three months of June, July, and August. 

Two weeks would serve the needs of the 88 cadet, but gradu- 
ates would remain the full three months in order to n the coordination 
suggested by Gen. Wood. For the next 2 years these graduates need 
report only for 2 weeks, and, for the following 3 years, 10 days a year. 
Six years of it—from 19 to 26, say—without interrupting the business of 
life, and then inclusion in the great trained national-reserve force ready 
for any exigency of national peril. 

The War Department is already committed to the pony of supplying 
these camps with all 8 equipment, as well as the necessary 
instructors and the personnel for the organization and maintenance of 
camp-wagon rts, medical care, and ‘sanitation. 

Here, then, is a plan that has stood the test of five years of practice— 
a plan based upon voluntary action, without suspicion of militarism, 
and admittedly productive of better citizens as well as fit defenders. 

It is in this very absence of compulsion that the inherent weakness of 
the scheme is found, To be forced to wait on the voluntary action 
of individual school boards is to put the entire problem of national 
defense at the mercy of the community. Nor will it suffice to assume 
that the success of the plan will lead inevitably to its universal spread. 

Education is the imperative need of democracy, and no principle is 
more firmly established than compulsory school laws; yet even to-day 
four States are without such laws, poisoning the wells of progress with 
their high percentages of illiteracy. If Commonwealths can not be 
trusted to appreciate an obvious necessity like education, may more 
patriotic answers be expected from localities in the more or less abstract 
matter of national defense? 

To realize its full possibilities, the training of citizen soldiers must 
be universal, and this means such measure of Federal authority as will 
bring even the most backward community into line. The very fact that 
only 5 per cent of the 16,000,000 grade-school pupils ever enter high 
school forces home the conclusion that the system of military instruc- 
tion must embrace the upper grades of the ward schools. 

There is no validity in the outcry against compulsion. It is one of 
those “ bogey" words that arise at regular intervals to befuddie and 
retard. As applied to the business of national defense, it is no more 
undemocratic than the compulsion that is used in education, health 
laws, sanitation laws, workmen's compensation laws, or in the very 
criminal code itself. In its essence it is not compulsion at all, but 
merely majority enforcement of such action as majority agreement deems 
necessary for the advancement and protection of the Nation, the State, 
the city, and the individual. . 8 

Each = in the United States 1,000,000 youths enter manhood's 
estate. e training of these boys during their school days is the one 
democratic solution of the problem of America’s “ unpreparedness.” 
When all is said and done, the chief value of the Wyoming experiment 
is its positive ean that such training can be given with advantage to 
democracy, and without hurt to the individual, to the community, or 
to free institutions. 


Mr, BENNET. 
separate section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by adding, after section 81, on page 88, the following 
as a new section: e 

That the Secretary of War is hereby required to investigate the 
operation of the military establishment of the Republic of Switzerland, 
and to report to the Congress not later than the second session of this 
Congress whether the system of such establishment or some modifica- 
tion thereof, if adopted by the United States, would, in his opinion, 
hao the efficiency of the Military Establishment of the United 

ates. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that a 
commission to investigate the military establishment of a foreign 
country is not germane to this bill. 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the following as a 
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Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that it is en- 
tirely in order. It is not a resolution of inquiry, because it 
requires the Secretary of War to investigate and report, and 
could have been reported either as a bill or as a resolution. 
Mr. Speaker Carlisle, who was one of the best presiding officers 
this House ever had, ruled it made no difference whether a 
legislative provision was contained in a bill or a resolution, if 
it was within the jurisdiction of a particular committee. It is 
also within the scope of the bill and is drawn with particular 
reference to the title. In the bill containing 85 sections relating 
to so many different things, including the American National 
Red Cross, atmospheric nitrogen, and the Regular Army, a 
reserve army, a volunteer army, and militia organization, it can 
scarcely be said that it is not germane to the subject matter 
of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hopes that the gentleman from 
Virginia will withdraw his point of order. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 
Will the gentleman from New York permit us to vote upon the 
amendment without debate? 

Mr. BENNET. If I can have three minutes. 

Mr. HAY. Very well. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I regard this bill as very 
largely an educational proposition; and I do not think the 
majority of the House—and I say it without any desire to be 
offensive—are military experts. We have heard a good deal 
about this Swiss system. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
permit me to ask him a question there? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Is the gentleman aware that 
there is a Senate document covering this very subject which 
was published within about six weeks? 

Mr. BENNET. The gentleman is not aware of that; and if 
the gentleman from Vermont can give me his assurance that 
that is the case, I have no desire to burden the bill with any 
unnecessary provisions. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I have one in my office. 

Mr. GARDNER. I can give the gentleman the reference 
now. 

Mr. BENNET. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw the amendment. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 82. That to provide for the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen 
by the development of water power, or any other means, necessary to 
establish an adequate supply of nitrogen, the appropriation of such 
sum or sums of money to construct the necessary plant for such pur- 
pose is hereby Guthoriued. 

Several Members rose. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a request in 
order to expedite the passage of this bill. I ask unanimous 
consent that this section and debate upon it and all motions 
upon it may be deferred until we get through with the reading 
of the remainder of the bill and that it then be considered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that section 82 may be passed until the conclu- 
sion of the remainder of the bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


War; to use, for the purpose of 
ee instro — Sateen: overt 
coutermen eq en spo: 
belonging to the nited States as he may deem necessary; to furnish, 
of the Sta subsisten: lies to 


hi t All arising f ig Sai S ety 
or his proper pment. mone: ng from su es 8 re- 
oqup out the 8 year following that in bear the 


duties as he may designate. 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing as an additional section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After section 83, page 90, line 4, insert a new section, 83a, as 


ows: 
“That in order to provide for the common defense and under such 
regulations as the Presid be and within the limits of 


and accumulate such number of United States small arms, artillery; 
munitions, equipment, and military stores and liances as will be 
necessary to arm, uniform, and equip the able-bodied men of the United 
States for military service in time war.” 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I think that is in the bill now, 
and it would be simply reenacting the law. I have no objec- 
tion to it personally. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I was afraid 
that the provisions of section 59, which authorize the Secre- 
tary of War expressly to buy and store and accumulate arms 
for the National Guard might limit the general power that 
ought to belong to the Nation. 

Mr. SHERLBEY. The trouble with the gentleman’s amend- 
ment is that he is probably not enlarging the authority. We 
have absolutely such authority now. For instance, the au- 
thority which we exercise now in the fortification appropria- 
tion bill, which is a bill that provides for reserve matériel, is 
very much broader than the provision that the gentleman is 
proposing. What the gentleman is now asking the House to do 
may limit it. Broader powers already exist. I can see no 
reason for the adoption of this amendment. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I shall have to 
take some portion of my five minutes to explain why this amend- 
ment is necessary. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have found 
in the last few years that whenever there are any suggestions 
made for an appropriation to buy arms that we had reports 
from the Secretary of War, or rather from the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, that all we needed was, first, an army of 400,000 men, and 
with those in addition to the Regular Army it would be sufficient, 
and we could wait to get more arms until war came upon us, 
I have spoken on this subject once before, but I want to say to 
the committee that we find now that it is very difficult to get 
more arms. If you take rifles alone, the total capacity of the 
Government manufactories is 500,000, or half a million, a year, 
working night and day, three shifts, and it would take 40 years 
to get the 20,000,000 rifles necessary for our able-bodied popu- 
lation of 20,000,000. If we take the capacity of private manu- 
facturers and factories as a criterion, it was a whole year after 
war began abroad before they began to ship any arms, and after 
a year and four months they are able only to ship 3,400 a day, 
100,000 a month, or 1,200,000 a year; and we need millions. 
There are 5,000,000 boys of the proper age in our public schools; 
there are 500,000 in our colleges who want training. We want 
these stores, and any bill for the military efficiency of the United 
States under these circumstances should lay down primarily the 
proposition that it is the duty of the Secretary of War, under 
proper regulation and so far as appropriations are made therefor, 
to provide for arming the Nation in case of need. Mr. Chairman, 
I move my amendment. 

Mr. SHERLBEY. Mr. Chairman, the effect of this amendment 
is not to give either to the Secretary of War or to Congress or 
to anybody else any power which is not now possessed, and does 
not mean you get one single gun or one single round of ammuni- 
tion. It simply is hurriedly undertaking to put in a bill an 
authorization of power, power that already exists in ampler 
form than what is suggested by the amendment of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. Now, what you are liable to do is to 
adopt an amendment that instead of enlarging the power will 
curtail it. 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield for 


a question? 

Mr. SHERLET. I do. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Has the gentleman noticed in 
section 59 we have put in such power, which, I think, is a limita- 
tion, because it is limited to aid for the National Guard alone? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, but the gentleman is mistaken about 
that. I happen to know, because I have in charge the bill which 
deals very largely with reserve war matériel. Ve are not de- 
pendent upon the provisions of this bill for our authority, and 
the amendment that the gentleman offers will not increase the 
authority. If it does anything, it will be liable to curtail it, 
but it will in no sense aid in the acquiring of a proper reserve. 

Mr. STERLING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLDY. I will. 

Mr. STERLING. Can the gentleman tell us how many arms 
we have now—how many guns? 

Mr. SHERLET. Well, the gentleman from Illinois is asking 
a question I will go into detail on in the fortification bill, but 
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that bill does not deal with small arms. ‘Touching rifles, my 
memory is we have something like 700,000 Spr‘ngfields and 
300,000 Krag-Jörgensens. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Parker of New Jersey), 
there were—ayes 19, noes 76. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Olerk rend as follows: 

Sec. 84. That the President, in time of war or when war is imminent, 
be empowered, through the head of any department of the Government, 
in addition to the present authorized methods of purchase or procure- 
ment, to place an order with any individual, firm, association, company, 
corporation, or organized manufacturing industry for such product or 
material as may be e and which is of the nature and kind usually 
produced or capable of being produced by such individual, firm, company, 
association, corporation, or organized manufacturing industry. 

That compliance with all'such orders for products or material shall be 
obligatory on any individual, firm, association, company, corporation, 
or organized manufacturing industry and shall take precedence over all 
other orders and contracts theretofore placed with such individual, firm, 
company, association, corporation, or organized manufacturing industry, 
and any individual, firm, company, association, corporation, or organized 
manufacturi industry failing to comply with the provisions of this 
section shall be deemed guilty of a felony, aud upan conviction shall be 
punished by imprisonment for not more than three years and by a fine 
not exceeding $50,000. 

That the compensation to be paid to any individual, firm, company, 
association, corporation, or organized manufacturing industry for its 
profucts or material shall be fair and just. 

That the President in time of war or when war is imminent is au- 
thorized to appoint a board on mobilization of industries essential for 
military preparedness, nonpolitical in nature, and ts authorized to take 
all necessary steps to provide for such clerical assistance as he may deem 
necessary to organize and coordinate the work hereinbefore described. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Adil to section 84 the following: 

“That the Secretary of War shall make a list of all officers of the 
Army who have been placed on the retired list for disability and shall 
cause such officers to be examined at intervals as may be advisable, and 
such officers as shall be found to bave recovered from such disabilities 
or to be able to perform service of walue to the Government sufficient to 
warrant such action, shall be assigned to such duty as the Secretary of 
War may approve.” 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I accept the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

One page 90, after the word “industry,” in line 21, add the follow- 


g: ‘ 

“And any individual, firm, association, company, corporation, or or- 
pr manufacturing industry owning or operating any plant equipped 
or the manufacture of arms or ammunition, or pa of P eanit paa or 
any necessary supplies or equipment for the Army, and any ‘indivi 
firm, associatiou, company, corporation, or organized manufacturing 
industry owning or operating any manufacturi: lant which, in the 
opinion of the Secretary of War, is capable o ing readily trans- 
formed into a plant for the manufacture of arms or Atoms, Mirni or 
parts thereof, or other necessary supplies or equipment, who refuses to 

ve to the United States such erence in-the matter of the execu- 
on of orders, or who refuses manufacture the kind, quantity, or 
quality of arms or ammunition, or the parts thereof, or any necessary 
— Ea or ‘equipment, as ordered by e ry of War, or who 
refuses to furnish such arms, ammunition, or parts of ammunition, or 
other supplies or equipment, at a reasonable price, as determined by 
the Secretary of ar, then and in either such case the President, 
through the head of any department of the Government, in addition 
to the 1 anthorized methods of purchase or procurement herein 
provided for, is authorized to take immediate possession of any such 
Jant or plants, and, through the Ordnance Department of the United 
tates Army, to manufacture therein in time of war, or when war is 
imminent, such product or material as may be required, and any in- 
dividual, firm, company, association, or corporation, or organized manu- 
facturing industry.“ 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I understand the gentleman from 
Virginia 

Mr. HAY. I have no objection to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the further amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, in line 5, after the word “ material,” add “or as rental 
for use of any manufacturing plant while used by the United States.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The. question is upon the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa. | 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. | 

The CHATRMAN. The Clerk will read. | 


The Clerk conctuded the reading of the bill. 


|| tunity to make it before. 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous. consent to return 
to page 59, line 3, to offer the following amendment, which is 
suggested by the Secretary of the Navy, because he is afraid 
that we are doing something with the Naval Militia. I will 
read it. It says: 

Page 59, line 3, after the word “force,” add the following: 

“And not to the Naval Militia, which shall consist of such part of 
the militia as may be duly prescribed in each State, Territory, and the 
District of Columbia.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] 
asks unanimous consent to return to section 45 for the purpose 
of offering an amendment. Is there objection? [After a pause. ] 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered, The gentleman from 
Virginia offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 50, line 8, after the word “force,” add the following: 

“And not to the Naval Militia, which shall consist of such part of 
the militia a$ may be prescribed in cach State, Territory, and the 
District of Columbia.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia. ` 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAY. Now, Mr. Chairman, I understand that we return, 
under the agreement, to-section 82. 

The CHAIRMAN. We return to section 82. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I was going to suggest to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] that we will probably 
make some time if we can agree upon a limit of time for de- 
bate. 

Mr. HAY. I am going to do that as soon as the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie] offers an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. That will be in order in a moment. The 
committee has returned to section 82, and the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MCKENZIE] is recognized. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by strik- 
ing out section 82. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mo- 
Kenzie] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

On page 88, strike out section 82, comprised in lines 10 to 15, in- 
clusive. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LEVER. Would a motion in the nature of a substitute 
have preference over the motion of the gentleman ‘from Illinois? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would. A motion to strike out a para- 
graph would have preference. 

Mr. LEVER. If so, I will offer the following as a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Lever] offers an amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Lever offers as a substitute for section 82, on page 88, the fol- 


lowing ; 

had That the 9 of War, the rv Mo the Navy, the Secretary 
of the Interior, and the Secretary of Agriculture are constituted a com- 
mission, whose duty it shall be to ascertain the practicability and best 
means of producing within the United States nitrogen compounds by 
the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen, or otherwise, and of obtaining 
potash from kelp, alunite, feldspar, or any other material, for use in 
108 manufacture of an adequate supply of munitions of war and fer- 
tilizers. 

“The commission may use the various agencies of the Government and 
may cooperate with States and with private persons or agencies in car- 
rying cut its purposes, and shall report to Congress as early as C- 
theable, not dater than the first day of the next regular session of this 
Congress, the facts ascertained, together with recommendations for 
action ‘by Con 

“The com 


d out on warrants signed by him 
chairman designated by him, drawn on the Secretary of 
There is hereb appropriated, out of any money in the N not 

. . „ available = expanded, the sum of $100,000, 


papua of rent, traveling, 
and other expenses, within and outside of the District of Columbia.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. HAY. Now, Mr. ‘Chairman, with the permission of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie], I would like to see if 
ave can not arrange—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I make the point of order on the amendment 
first. 

Mr. LEVER. I make the point of order that the point of order 
comes too late. 

Mr. LENROOT. It has just been read. I have not had oppor- 
I make the point of order that the 
amendment is not in order, in that it goes much beyond the 
scope of the original amendment and provides for a matter that 
is not at all germane to this bill. 
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Mr. SHERLEY. 
an appropriation. 

Mr. LENROOT. And makes an appropriation itself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make the point of 
erder? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
a substitute, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Lever offers the following amendment in lieu of section 82, 


page 88: 

“Sec. 82, That the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Secretary of the Interior, and the Secretary of Agriculture are con- 
stituted a commission, whose duty it shall be to ascertain the prac- 
tlenbility and best means of produ within the United States nitrogen 
compounds by the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen or otherwise, and of 
obtaining potash from kelp, alunite, feldspar, or any other material for 
use in the manufacture of an adequate supply of nitrogen and potash. 

“The commission may utilize the various agencies of the Government 
and may cooperate with States and with private persons or agencies in 
carrying out its purposes, and shall report to Congress as early as prac- 
ticable, not later than the first day of the next regular session of this 
Congress, the facts ascertained, together with recommendations for 
action by Congress. z 

“The commission may elect a chairman, and the funds appropriated 
for its use shall pepa out on warrants signed by him or by an acting 
chairman designated by him, drawn on the tary of the Treasury. 

“ There is reais Bes piers out of any moneys in the Trea: not 
otherwise appropriated, available until expended, the sum of $100,000, 
to enable tne commission to carry out its purposes, including the hire 
of experts, clerks, and other employees, and payment of rent, traveling 
and other expenses within and outside the District of Columbia.” 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment as a substitute. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Lever] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by substituting for section 82, on page 88, the following: 

“Sec. 82. That the Secretary of War, the retary of the Navy, the 
Secretary of the Interior, and the Secretary of Agriculture are con- 
stituted a commission, whose duty it shall be to ascertain the prac- 
ticability and best means of producing, within the United States, nitro- 
gen compounds by the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen, or otherwise, 
and of obtaining potash from kelp, alunite, feldspar, or any other ma- 
terial, for use in the manufacture of an adequate supply of munitions 
of the commission may utilize the various a, cies of the Govern- 
ment and may cooperate with States and with private persons or 
agencies in at fos out its purposes, and shall report to Congress 
as early as practicable, not later than the first day of the next regular 
session of this Congress, the facts ascertained, together with recom- 
mendations for action by Congress.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I make the same point of 
order upon that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear from the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. LEVER]. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I would prefer that the Chair 
hear from the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] on the 
proposition. But, Mr, Chairman, it seems to me that this amend- 
ment is in line with the general purposes of the bill under con- 
sideration. This bill is a bill to increase the efficiency of the 
Military Establishment of the United States. The amendment 
which I have offered proposes to create a commission the duty 
of which shall be to investigate the processes by which nitrogen 
may be extracted from the air or the processes by which it may 
be had from any other source. It likewise empowers the com- 
mission to investigate the possible sources of potash. 

Now, when the Chair keeps in mind the fact that nitric acid 
and potash are absolutely necessary in the manufacture of high 
explosives it seems to me that any proposal here that looks to in- 
creasing efficiency in getting these materials would be germane 
to this bill and in order upon this bill. 

The Chair will observe that in the last amendment which I 
have offered the appropriation is eliminated, and it only creates 
a commission with a view of developing the best means of 
getting potash and nitrogen for use in the manufacture of 
munitions of war. 

I may say very frankly that in eliminating fertilizers I realize 
that the Chair was right in his ruling on my previous amend- 
ments, which included them; but I hope that in another body 
some of these days, if this amendment is agreed to, we may in- 
clude fertilizers. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, section 82 in the bill author- 
izes an appropriation to secure the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen by the development of water power or any other means 
neccssary to establish an adequate supply of nitrogen. 


And I make the further point that it carries 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an 
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Section 82 relates to nothing else. The amendment now pro- 
posed by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] pro- 
vides for a commission to ascertain the practicable and best 
means of producing within the United States nitrogen com- 
pounds by the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen or otherwise 
and of obtaining potash from kelp, alunite, feldspar, or any 
other material for use in the manufacture of an adequate supply 
of munitions of war, clearly going far beyond the scope and the 
intent of section 82 as it is written, which relates only and solely 
to the authorization of an appropriation for securing nitrogen 
by the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen, and therefore the gentle- 
man’s amendment is clearly out of order. 

In addition to that, Mr. Chairman, I merely state the proposi- 
tion laid down or the position taken by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Bennet] in his ruling that—— 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I thought the gentleman from Wisconsin 
was through. I want to get recognition in my own time. 

Mr. LENROOT. Where there is an authorization for an 
appropriation in a bill an amendment providing for a commis- 
sion to investigate is not a germane amendment. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Chairman, if the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] is not in or- 
der, I do not see how the section of the bill to which the amend- 
ment relates, can itself be in order. Plainly this portion of the 
bill is in order, because it makes provision, in an indefinite and 
unsatisfactory manner, it must be conceded, for the fixation of 
atmospheric nitrogen, with a view to securing material used in 
making high explosives. Without this material it is insisted 
that modern war can not be waged. 

If the Chair will look to the section proposed to be amended, 
he will find that the section standing alone will be utterly in- 
effective to accomplish the purpose intended. The settion pro- 
vides, it is true, for the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen by 
water-power development, and authorizes the appropriation of 
such sums of money as may be necessary to construct the ap- 
propriate plants. But who is to take over the use, and appli- 
cation of these funds? Who is the commission, board, agent, 
or other functionary, who will control the expenditure of the 
appropriation contemplated, select the site, or location, best 
adapted to the end in view, and establish the plant, or plants, 
that will be needed to make effective the purpose of this sec- 
tion of the bill? 

The amendment offered by the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina contemplates the creation of an official agency that will 
utilize and expend the funds appropriated in the direction of 
certain preliminary work looking to the establishment and 
location of the plants necessary to secure in needful quantities 
the acid required for high explosive ammunition. Instead of 
being plainly out of order, as suggested by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, the amendment of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina is plainly in order, for the very palpable reason that it 
seeks to make effective a section which, in its present form, 
leaves the whole project of the fixation of atmospheric nitro- 
gen in the air for the lack of the necessary agencies to make 
the section effective. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair will look into 
that volume of Hinds’ Precedents which contains the decision 
of Mr. Watson, of Indiana, in the Fifty-ninth Congress, the 
Chair will find the only place where there is a scintilla or 
shadow of support for the position of the gentleman [Mr. 
Lever] who offers this amendment. It was held in that par- 
ticular instance by the distinguished author or compiler of 
that book to be a particular instance. There is no other instance 
in the precedents of Congress where a provision for a com- 
mission was held to be in order as a germane substitute for a 
substantive proposition in a bill. 

As the Chair, of course, is aware, the requisite elements in 
reference to germane amendments are, first, that the amend- 
ment must be germane to the title; second, that it must be ger- 
mane to the substance of the bill; and, third, when offered to a 
particular section, that it must be germane to the section. 

When I had the honor to sit in the place that the gentleman 
now presiding occupies, in connection with the Commerce Court 
bill, in the Sixty-first Congress, with more time at my disposal 
than the gentleman has had in connection with this particular 
section, I looked up all the authorities, and although I voted 
in the Fifty-ninth Congress for the amendment declared to be 
in order by the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Watson, I ruled, 
as I had to in accordance with the precedents, that that ruling 
was wrong, and that a ruling for a commission, -which may be 
germane to the title and may be germane to the subject matter, 
is not and never has been held to be germane as a substitute for 
or an amendment to a particular section. 
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And, of course, the reason for it, in addition to those that I 
have given, is clear, that the basic proposition of an amendment 
calling for the appointment of a commission is the appointment 
of a commission, whereas the basic subject: matter of any sec- 
tion not relating to the appointment of a commission is the 
putting into law of some proposition not involving a commis- 
sion. And that has been the uniform ruling of chairmen and 
Spenkers ever since there have been precedents on the subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has listened with great inter- 
est to the arguments on this question. The Chair is unable to 
see why the last proposition of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina is not in order. The Chair overrules the point of order. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. LEVER]. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I should like to arrange for time 
on this section. How much time does the gentleman from 
California desire? 

Mr. MANN. I will say, butting in, that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kaun] has requests from 15 different gentle- 
men, most of whom want 10 minutes each. It is now half past 
8 o'clock. I presume there will be at least two roll calls before 
the bill is passed. Is the gentleman from Virginia insistent 
upon having a final vote on the bill to-night? 

Mr. HAY. Yes; that was the understanding on both sides 
of the House, I believe. 

Mr. MANN. It was the understanding that we would en- 
deavor to do that. I did not know whether it would be practi- 
cable to get everything disposed of up to the final vote. 

Mr. HAY. We have everything except this. 

Mr. MANN. I am quite willing, as far as I am concerned, 
to stay here until the final. vote, because the gentleman from 
Virginia has been very lenient and courteous in debate. 

Mr. HAY. Suppose we say an hour on a side, which will 
take us until half past 5 o'clock. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know how gentlemen will manage. I 
have already relinquished my time. I had applied for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will get along with two minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Some of the gentlemen will have to get along 
with three minutes instead of five; but part of the time of the 
gentleman from California is to go to that side of the House. 

Mr. HAY. I think we can get along with an hour on a side. 

Mr. MANN. I am willing to try it if the rest are. 

Mr. HAY. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section and amendments thereto close 
in two hours, one half to be controlled by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. KAHN] and the other half by myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate upon section 82 and all amend- 
ments thereto shall be closed in two hours, one hour to be con- 
trolled by himself and one hour by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kaun]. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. LENROOT. Reserving the right to object, I should like 
to ask the gentleman from Virginia whether it is his inten- 
tion to yield some of his time to those upon his side who are 
opposed to the section? 

Mr. HAY. I heard only a moment ago that some gentlemen 
over here wanted some time, but in view of the number of re- 
quests which I have had, I do not see how we can yield time to 
those who are opposed to the section. - 

Mr. LENROOT. Then, I want to ask the gentleman from 
California whether he is in favor of striking out this section? 

Mr. KAHN. No; but all who have requested time of me are 
opposed to the provision. 

Mr. HAY. I think the time should be apportioned between 
those who are in favor of the section and those who are op- 
posed to it. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is all I desire. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state the question, 
question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Lever]. The gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Hay] asks unanimous consent that debate upon section 82 
and all amendments thereto shall be closed in two hours, one- 
half of the time to be controlled by himself and one-half by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun], 

Mr. FERRIS. Reserving the right to object, which I do not 
intend to do, I merely wish to ask the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Hay] if he does not think that inasmuch as some of 
us are opposed to it, and both the gentlemen controlling the time 
are in favor of it, that there ought to be some agreement—— 

Mr. HAY. But the gentleman from California has just 
stated that he was going to yield all his time to gentlemen who 
are opposed to this provision. Is that correct? 

Mr. KAHN, Yes, i 


The 


Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman from Virginia yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. LEVER. The committee divides itself in this way: There 
are those who are opposed to section 82 as it stands; there are 
those who are opposed to any provision on this line, even in 
the form of an amendment ; there are some of us who are opposed 
to section 82 if we can get such a proposition as I have offered 
instead. - Failing to get such a proposition as I have offered, 
some of us will probably vote for section S2 as it stands in the 
bill. Now, I want to ask the chairman of the committee if 
the proponents of the amendment which I have offered are going 
to be yielded any time out of the hour which he has requested 
for the affirmative side of this question? 

Mr. HAY. I will yield five minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. LEVER. Oh, Mr. Chairman, I certainly think this side 
of the question ought to have more than five minutes, even if I 
do not control it myself. C 

Mr. HAY. But, Mr. Chairman, everybody knows the merits 
of this proposition. Everybody has been talking about it, and 
there will net be very much added to the sum of knowledge 
about it by a long debate. Everybody here is a more or less 
intelligent man. The proposition of the gentleman from South 
Carolina is a very plain one, and we all understand it, and I do 
not think we ought to take the time to debate this matter to any 
great extent. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. LEVER. Reserving the right to object, I wish to say to 
the gentleman from Virginia that personally I do not care for 
more than five minutes, but the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Ratner] here, for instance, wants to discuss the amendment 
which I have offered, and I feel that the proponents of the propo- 
sition which I have offered have a right, certainly, to more than 
five minutes out of an hour. 

Mr. HAY. We will give the gentleman from Illinois some 
time out of our hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman will state his parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. In case unanimous consent is 
given according to the request of the chairman of the committee, 
Mr. Hay, will it preclude the offering of amendments? 

Mr. HAY. It will not preclude the offering of amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. It will not preclude the offering of amend- 
ments, but it will close debate. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I think if we voted now we 
would get along better. Everybody knows what we are going to 
do. Let us take the vote on it now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman object to the request 
of the gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois objects. The 
question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Lever]. 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr, LEVER. I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 29, noes 103. 

So the Lever amendment was rejected. 

ae McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. McKenzie moves to strike out section 82, page 88. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken; and on a division (denianded by Mr. 
McKenzie) there were—ayes 122, noes 100. 

Mr. HAY, Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] and the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. McKENZIE]. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were 154 ayes and 128 noes, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 


rise and report the bill with amendments to the House, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. GARRETT, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
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Marcu 23, 


committee had had under consideration -the bill (H. R. 12766) 
to increase the efficiency of the Military Establishment of the 
United States, and had directed him to report the same back to 
the House with sundry amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended 


do pass. ; 

The SPEAKER, Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote on what is 
known as the Gardner amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote on the 
amendment striking out section 82. 

The SPEAKER. Is there a demand for a separate vote on any 
other amendment? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask a separate vote on what is 
known as the Anthony amendment. 

The SPEAKER. What is the subject of it? 

Mr. HAY. That amendment is to section 11. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent, notwith- 
standing the fact that the previous question is considered as 
ordered, that the gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN] may 
offer what is known as the Kahn amendment, to be disposed of 
without debate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that, notwithstanding the previous question has been 
considered as ordered, the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kann] may be permitted to offer his amendment, to be disposed 
of without debate. Is there objection? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, does the gentleman couple with it the right to move to 
recommit shall be waived? 

Mr. MANN, We shall not exercise the right as far as the 
gentleman from, Callfornia is concerned, or as far as I am con- 
cerned. We do not expect to move to recommit, although I can 
not pledge everybody on this side or on the other side of the 
aisle. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, may I suggest that the other 
amendments be disposed of? 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments other than those upon which separate votes have been 
demanded ? 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now report the Gardner 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


G Semen on page 26, by inserting, after the word “ for,” in line 9, the 
‘ollowing : 

od Provided, That after the expiration of one year’s honorable service 
any enlisted man of the 2 be, Army, whose company, troop, batte 
or detachment commander shall report him as proficient and sufficiently 
trained, may, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, be furloughed 
to the Regular Army reserve, under such lations as Secretary of 
War may * in which event he shall not be eligible to reenlist 
in the service until the expiration of his term of seven years.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MANN. On that, Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 203, nays 198, 
answered “ present ” 2, not voting 30, as follows: 


YEAS—203. 
Anderson Davis, Minn. Glynn Hull, Iowa 
Austin Dempsey Husted 
Bacharach Denison Gould Hutchinson 
Bennet Dillon Graham James 
Britten Dowell Gray, N. J. Johnson, S. Dak, 
Browne Drukker Green, Iowa Johnson, x 
Browning Dunn reene, 8S. hn 
paderi ii 2 —— Vt oe 
am gan uernsey eating 
Cannon Edmonds Iadle, Keister 
Capstick Elsworth Hamil Kelley 
Carew Elston Hamilton, Mich. Kennedy, R. I. 
Carter, Mass Emerson Hamilton, N. X. ent 
Chandler, N. Y. h Haskell Kettner 
588 Fairchild abe n oes Pa. 
“hiper: rr awley ~ n 

Coleman Fess Hayden Kinkaid 
Cooper, Ohio Focht ayes Kono 
Cooper, W. Va. Foss Heaton Kreider 
Cooper, Wis. Helgesen Lafean 
Costello Free Hernandez La Follette 
„FF F 

rry gher € 
Dale, Vt. Gallivan Hinds roo 
Dailinger Gandy Hopwood Liebel 

nforth Gardner Howell Lindbergh 
Darrow Gillett Hul Loft 


Longworth 
toot 
McAndrews 


ur 
McCracken 
McDermott 


Miller, Del. 
Miller, Minn, 
Miller, Pa. 
Mondell 
Mooney 
Moore, Pa. 
Moores, Ind. 
Moss, W. Va. 


Adair 
Adamson 
Ai 


ken 
Alexander 


Dale, N. Y. 
Davenport 
Davis, Tex, 


Abercrombie 
Barchfeld 

Byrnes, S. C 
yrnes, S. C. 
Cont 
ople, 
Driscoll 
Edwards 


Mott Sabath 
udd Sanford 
Nichols, Mich. Schall 
Folan Scott, Mich. 
North Scully 
Norton Sells 
Oakey Sherley 
O'Shaunessy Siegel 
Paige, Mass. Sinnott 
Parker, N. J. Slemp 
Parker, N. Y. loan 
Peters Smith, Idaho 
Phelan Smith, Mich. 
Platt Smith, Minn, 
Porter Smith, N. Y. 
Powers Snell 
Pratt Snyder 
Ramseyer Staford 
Reavis Steenerson 
Roberts, Mass. Stephens, Cal. 
Rodenberg Sterling 
Rogers Stone 
Rowe Sulloway 
Rowland Sweet 
NAYS—198. 
Decker I 
Dent Jacoway 
Dewalt Jones 
Dickinson Key, Ohio 
Dies Kincheloe 
Dill Kitchin 
Dixon Lazaro 
Doolin, Lee 
Doolittle Lesher 
Doremus Lever 
Doughton Lewis 
pré Lieb 
gle Linthicum 
Estopinal Lloyd 
‘arley bec 
Ferris London 
Fields McClintic 
Finley McCulloch 
Fitzgerald McGiilicuddy 
Fil McKellar 
Flynn McKenzie 
Foster McLemore 
Gard Maher 
Garner Mays 
tt Montague 
Glass oon 
Godwin, N. C. Morgan, La. 
Goodwin, Ark. morgan, Okla, 
Nordon = 1 
ray, 5 oss, Ind. 
Gray, Ind. Murray 
Hamlin Neely 
Hard Nelson 
Harrison Nicholls, S. C. 
Hart oremy 
Hastings Oliver 
Ia Olney 
Heilin Overmyer 
Helm Padgett 
Helvering Page, N. C. 
Hensley ark 
Holland Patten 
Hollingsworth Pou 
Hood Price 
Houston Qu 
Howard sdale 
Huddleston Rainey 
Hoe Raker 
Hull, Tenn. Randall 


Humphreys, Miss. Rauch 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2. 
Humphrey, Wash. 


Crago 


NOT VOTING—30. 


Johnson á 
Hen 
Littlepage 
Morrison 


So the Gardner amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. Morrison with Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 


Mr. Henry with Mr. SWITZER. 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE With Mr. GARLAND. 
Mr. LITTLEPAGE with Mr. Craco. 
with Mr. BARCH¥FELD. 
Mr. Epvwarps with Mr. Grrest. 


Mr. OLpFIELD 


Mr. WINdo with Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. WALKER with Mr. SUTHERLAND. 


Mr. SHERWoop with Mr. Ronerts of Nevada. 
Mr. GRIFFIN with Mr. BRITT. 


Mr. Greece with Mr. FORDNEY. 


Mr. Driscott with Mr. Cary. 
On the vote: 
Mr. Han (against Gardner amendment) with Mr. STINESS 


(for Gardner amendment). 


Swift 
Tague > 
Temple 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tinkham 
Towner 
Treadway 
Van Dyke 
Vare 
Volstead 
Walsh 


Watson, Pa. 
Wheeler 


` Williams, T. S. 


Williams, Ohio 
Wilson, III. 
Winslow 
Wood, Ind 
Woods, lowa 
Young, N. Dak, 


— 
Reilly 
Ricketts 
Riordan 


Russell, Mo. 
Russell, Ohio 
Saunders 


rs 
Shackleford 
Shallenberger 


Steele, Pa. 
Stephens, Miss, 
Stephons, Nebr. 
Stephens, Tex, 
Stout 

Taggart 
Talbott 
‘Tavenner 
Taylor, Ark. 
2 Colo. 


Vinson 
Watkins 
Watson, Va. 
Webb 
Whaley 
Williams, W. E. 
Wilson, La 

Vise 


Young, Tex. 


Stiness 

Sutherland 

Switzer 

Walker 

Wilson, Fla. 
ingo 
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Mr. Byryes of South Carolina (against Gardner amendment) 
with Mr. Correy (for Gardner amendment). 

Mr. Witson of Florida (against Gardner amendment) with 
Mr. Kennepy of Iowa (for Gardner amendment). 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask 
if the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Morrrson, has voted? 

The SPEAKER, He is not recorded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Then I wish to withdraw 
my vote of “yea” and answer “ present.” 

The name of Mr. Husteurey of Washington was called, and 
he answered “ Present.” 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 


The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall listening 


when his name should have been called? 

Mr. EVANS. I was not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not bring himself within 
the rule. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Kahn amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. KAHN moves to amend, on page 13, line 12, by striking out the 
words “ one hundred and forty ” and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
i 85 3 and twenty,“ and add at the end of the section the 
olowing: 

v That not exceeding 45,000 of the force provided in this section shall 
be distributed among the various arms of the line in such manner and 
in such proportion as the President may prescribe,” 


The SPEAKER. 


amendment. 


The question is on agreeing to the Kahn 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays, 
Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yens 191, nays 


213, answered “ present ” 2, not voting 27, as follows: 

YEAS—191, 
Anderson Fiynn Kreider Riordan 
Austin Focht Lafean Roberts, Mass. 
Bacharach Foss Langley Roberts, Nev, 
Beales rear Lehſbach Rogers 
Bennet Freeman Lenroot Rowe 
Borland Fuller Loft Rowland 
Britten Gallagher prt, haba Russell. Ohio 
Browning Gallivan Lou Sanf d 
Bruckner Gardner McAndrews 
Burke Gillett MeArthur Scott, Mich. 
Butler Glynn McDermott Scott, Pa. 
Caldwell Good McKinley Scully 
Cannon Gould McLaughlin Sells 
Capstick Grabam Madden Siegel 
Carew Gray, N. J Ma Sinnott- 
Carter, Mass. Greene, Mass Maher Slem 
Chandler, N. Y. Greene, Vt. Mann Smith, Idaho 
Charles Guernsey Mapes Smith, Mich. 
Chiperficld Hadley Martin Smith, Minn, 
Coady Hamill Matthews Smith, N. X. 
Coleman Hamilton, Mich. Miller, Del Snell 

‘onry Hamilton, N. X. ller, Minn. Snyder 

Cooper, W. Va. tart Miller, Pa. Stafford 
Cooper, Wis, Haskell Montague Steenerson 
Costello Hawley Moore, Pa Stephens, Cal, 
Crago Hayes Moores, Ind. Stone 
Curry Heaton orin Sulloway 
Dale, N. Y. Hernandez Moss, W. Va. Sutherland 
Dale, Hicks tt Sweet 
Dallinger Hill Swift 
Danforth Hinds Nichols, Mich. gue 
Darrow Hopwood olan Temple 
Dempsey Howell North Tilson 
Denison Hulbert Oakey Tinkham 
Dooling Hull, Iowa Oglesby Treadway 
Dowell Husted Olney Vare 
Driscoll Hutchinson O’Shaunessy Volstead 
Drukker James Paige, Mass. Walsh 
Dunn Johnson, S. Dak. Parker, N.J. Ward 
Dyer Johnson, Wash, Parker, N. Y. Wason 
Eagan Kahn atten Watson, Pa. 
Edmonds Kearns Peters Wheeler 
Ellsworth Eeister Phelan Williams, T. S. 
Elston Kelley Platt Williams, Ohio 
Emerson Kennedy, R. I, Porter Wilson III. 
Fairchild ent Powers Winslow 
Farley Kiess, Pa Pratt Wood, Ind. 
Farr ng Reavis 

NAYS—213. 
Adair Browne Collier Dixon 
Adamson Brumbaugh Connelly Doolittle 
Aiken Buchanan, Hi. Cooper, Ohio oremus 
Alexander Buchanan, Tex. Cox Doughton 
Allen Burgess Cramton Dupré 
Almon Burnett Crisp Eagle 
Anthony Byrns, Tena, Crosser Esch 
Ashbrook Callawa Cullop Estopinat 
Aswell Campbell Davenport vans 
Ayres Caniler, Miss, Davis, Minn. Ferris 
Baile Cantril Davis, Tex, Fess 
Barkley Caraway ker Fields 
Barnhart nt ley 
Beakes Carter, Okla. Dewalt Fitzgerald 
Dell Casey Dickinson Flood 
Black Church Dies Foster 
Blackmon Clark, Fla. Dill Gandy 
Booher Cline Dillon Gard 


Garner Kincheloe Overmyer Stedman 7 
Garrett Kinkaid Padgett Steele, Iowa 
Glass Kitchin Page, N. C. Steele, Pa, 
Godwin, N. C. Konop Park Stephens, Miss. 
dwin, Ark, La Follette Pou Stephens, Nebr. 
rdon Lazaro Price Stephens, Tex. 
Gray, Ala. Lee uin Sterling 
Gray, Ind. Lesher ainey Stout 
reen, Iowa Lever Raker Sumners 
amlin Lewis Ramseyer Tafpeate 
Hard Lindbergh Rand Talbott 
Harrison Linthicum Rauch ‘Tavenner 
Hastings Lioyd Rayburn Taylor, Ark. 
Haugen Lobeck Reilly Taylor, Colo. 
ay London Ricketts Thomas 
Hayden McClintic Rodenberg Thompson 
Heflin McCracken Rouse Tillman 
Helgesen McCulloch Rubey Timberlake 
elm McGillicuddy Rucker Towner 
Helvering McKellar Russell, Mo. ‘Tribble 
Hensley McKenzie Sabath Van Dyke 
Holland McLemore Saunders Venable 
Hollingsworth Mays Sears Vinson 
Hood Meeker Shackleford Watkins 
Houston Mondell Shallenberger Watson, Va. 
Howard Moon Sherley Webb 
Huddleston Mooney Sherwood Whaley 
Hughes Morgan, La, Shouse Williams, W. E. 
Hull. Tenn. Morgan, Okla. Sims Wilson, La. 
Humphreys, Miss. Moss, Ind. Sisson Wise 
Murray Slayden Woods, Iowa 
Jacoway Neely Sloan Young, N. Dak. 
ones Nelson Small Young, Tex. 
Keating Nicholls, S. C. Smith, Tex. 
Kettner Norton Sparkman 
Key. Ohio Ollver Steagall 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2. 
Humphrey, Wash. Lieb 
R NOT VOTING—27. 
Abercrombie Fordne Johnson, Ky. Ragsdale 
Barchfeld Garlan Kennedy, I owe. Stiness 
Britt Gregg Liebel Switzer 
Byrnes, S. C. Griest Little Walker 
Griffin McFadden Wilson, Fla. 
Copley Henry Morrison Wingo 
wards Hilliard Oldfield 


So the Kahn amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina (against Kahn amendment) 
with Mr, Correy (for Kahn amendment). 

Mr. Hittrarp (against Kahn amendment) with Mr. Stixess 
(for Kahn amendment). 

Mr. Wirson of Florida (against Kahn amendment) with 
Mr. Kennepy of Iowa (for Kahn amendment). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Lies with Mr. SWITZER. 

Mr. LITTLEPAGE with Mr. MCFADDEN. 

Mr. Winco with Mr. FORDNEY. 

Mr. WALKER with Mr. Cary. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I voted “ aye.” 
I am paired with the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. MORRISON. 
I desire to withdraw my vote and answer “ present.” 

The name of Mr. Humpurey of Washington was called, and 
he answered “ Present.” 

Mr. LIEB. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentleman 
from Ohio, Mr. Switzer. I voted “aye.” I desire to with- 
draw that vote and answer “ present.” 

The name of Mr. Les was called, and he answered “ Present.” 

Mr. LIEBEL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall when his 
name was called? 

Mr. LIEBEL. No, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not bring himself 
within the rules of the House and he can not vote. 

Mr. LIEBEL, I was in the Hall, but not within hearing. 

The SPEAKER. The rule is the gentleman must be in the 
Hall listening when his name is called. He knows whether he 
was within it or not. 

Mr. LIEBEL. All right. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendments by Mr. AntTHONY: 

21, Une 15, strike out “all of the said four arms combined“ 
and insert in lieu thereof the words“ the whole Army.” 

Page 21, on line 21, to include line 2, page 22, strike out the words 
“and the total number of officers hereby authorized for each grade in 
each of said arms on said list shall be the proportion borne by the 
number of officers now authorized by law for such grade and arm to 
the total number of officers now authorized by law other than this act 
for the corresponding grade in all of the said arms combined, exclusive 
oF Pie extra and additional officers hereinbefore specified and ex- 

5 ” 

Page 22, line 16, to page 23, line 5, strike out entire proviso begin- 
ning That after the apportionment,” to include “ decided by lot,“ end 
m — — 1 t 20 riginal bseq t in the list 

“ Every de 0 any o or su uent vacance, e 
of detached officers shall be made in such manner as shail tend most 
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effectively to equalize promotion in the Cavalry, Field ee Coast 
Artillery, and Infantry, except that when a particular detached service 
can be performed by an officer of only one of the four arms above 
fied, the detail shall be made from that particular arm, but in 

manner and from such grade as shall least tend to defeat the intent of 
this 3 which is to utilize the detached officers’ list as a means of 


That nothing in this section shall be so construed as to reduce 
officer below the grade he now occupies or to change the relative 

tion of any officer on the lineal list of his own arm or to transfer any 
officer from his own arm to another arm of the service or to separate 
any officer from the mili ser vice.“ 


such arm, promotion to 5 such arm shall 
number of officers therein have been reduced below the number 
authorized by law.“ 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to withdraw 
my request for a separate vote on this amendment. 

Mr. MANN. It has to have a separate vote now. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The SPEAKER. Well, the Chair is going to put it. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 169, noes 198. 

So the amendments were rejected. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to strike 
out the word “and,” where it first occurs on page 39, line 25. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIlinois asks unani- 
mous consent to strike out the word “and,” page 39, line 25. 

Mr. MANN. Where is says “Quartermaster and Engineer 
Corps and Medical Department.” 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

rego 1 line 25, strike out the word “and” where it first occurs 

e e 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 88, strike out ail of section 82, which reads as follows: 

„Sud. 82. That to provide for the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. by 
the development of water pore or any other means, necessary to 
establish an adequate supply of nitrogen, the appropriatiom of such 
sum or sums of money to construct the 
pose is hereby authorized.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the McKenzie amend- 
ment striking out section 82. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. LENROOT and Mr. McKENZIB. Division, Mr. Speaker. 
Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 
The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Alabama demands the 

yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 224, nays 180, 
answered “ present” 2, not voting 29, as follows: 


necessary plant for such pur- 


YEAS—224. 

Anderson Dempsey Guernsey Lenroot 
Anthony Denison Hadl Lindbergh 
Bacharach Dillon Lobeck 
E Ss emt a N 

es amilton. N. X. 
Bennet Drukker art 3 
Borland Dunn Haskell MeAndrews 
Britten Dyer Hastings MeArthur 
Browne Eagan Haugen McCracken 
Browning Edmonds Hawley McCulloch 
Bruckner Elisworth Hayes MeDermott 
Buchanan, III. Elston Heaton MeFadden 
Burke Emerson He McKenzie 
Butler Esch Hernandez McKinley 
Callawoy Fairchild Hicks McLaughlin 
Campbell ‘arr Hill Madden 
Cannon Ferris Hinds 
Capstick 4 Hopwood Mann 
Carter, Muss. Fitzgerald owell Mapes 
Carter, Okla. Fiyon 
Chandler, N. T. Focht Husted Matthews 
Charles Loss er 
Chiperfield , Foster Johnson, S. Dak. Miller, Del. 
Coleman Frear Johnson, Wash. Miller, Pa. 
Conry Freeman earns ondell 
Cooper, Ohio Fuller ster Mooney 
Cooper, W. Va allagher Kelley Moore, Pa. 
Cooper, Wis. Gallivan Kennedy, R. I. Moores, Ind. 
Costello Gardner ent rin 
Cox bene Kiess, Pa. = ante. 
Cramton ynu oss, W. Va- 
Curry od Kinkaid Mott 
Dale, N. T. Gould Konop udd 
Dalė, Vt. Graham ider Nelson 
Dallinger Gray, Ind, Lafean Nie ols, Mich, 
Danforth Gray, N. J. La Follette 0 
Darrow Greene, Mass. resales, North 
Davis, Minn. Greene, Le ch Norton 


Oakey 
Oglesby 
Shaunessy 


Ricketts ` 


Abercrombie 
Britt 
3 S. C. 


Estopinal 


Rogers Snell 
Rowe Snyder 
Rowland Stafford 
Steele, Iowa 
—.— Stephens, Cal. 
Stephens, Tex. 
Scott, Mich. Sterling 
tt, Stone 
Scully Stout 
Sells Sulloway 
Steger 8 
Sloan Switt 
Smith, Idaho Ta; 

Smith. Mich. Temple 
Smith, Minn. Tison 
Smith, N. Y. Timberlake 

NAYS—180. 
Dickinson Jacoway 
Dies Jones 
Dill Keating 
Dixon Kettner 
Doolin; Key, Oħio 
Doolittle Kincheloe 
Doremus Kitchin 
Doughten 0 
Dupré Lee 
Eagle Lesher 
Evans Lever 
Farley Lewis 
Fi ebel 
Finle Linthicum 
EI Lloyd 
y Londo 
Gard McClintie 
Garner McGillicuddy 
Garrett McKellar 
Glass cLemore 
Godwin, N. C. Maher 
Goodwin, Ar — — 
Gordon Miller, Minn. 
Gray, Ala, Montague 
Hamlin Moen 
Hard Morgan, La. 
Harrison Morgan, Okla, 
Hay Murray 
Hayden Neely 
ellin Nicholls, S. C. 
Helm Oliver 
Helvering Olney 
Hensley Overmyer 
Hollingsworth Page, N.C. 
ollingswo: age, 
Hood ark 
Houston Pou 
Howard Price 
Huddleston uin 
Hughes agsdale 
Hull, Iowa Raker 
Hull, Tenn. Randall 


Humphreys, Miss. Rauch 


Hutchinson 
Igoe 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2, 
Humphrey, Wash. 


ys es 
Reilly 


Lieb 


NOT VOTING—29. 


Fordne: 


Henry 


Hilliard 
Johnson, Ky. 
Kahn 
Kennedy, lowa 
Littlepage 


Morrison 
Oldfieid 


Williams, T. 8. 
Williams, Ohio 
Wilson, III. 
Wins. 


Russell, Mo. 
Saunders 
Sears 


Shackleford 
Shallenberger 
her wood 


Smith, Tex. 
Sparkman 
Steagall 
Steuman 
Steele, Pa. 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Sumners 
Taggart 
Talbott 

Tavi nner 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Thomas 
Thompsor: 
Til'man 
Tribble 
Venable 
Vinson 
Watkins 


Young, Tex. 


Sinnott 
Stiuess 
Switzer 
Walker 
Wilson, Pla. 
Wingo 


So the MeKenzie amendment to strike out section 82 ws 


agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 


On this vote: 
Mr. Hirrtarp (against McKenzie amendment) 


STINESS (for McKenzie amendment). 


Mr. Byrxes of South Carolina (against McKenzie amendiment) 
with Mr. Correy (for McKenzie amendment). 

Mr. Witson of Florida (against McKenzie amendment) with 
Mr. Kennepy of Iowa (for McKenzie amendment). 

Mr. EsroriNaL (against McKenzie amendment) 


Green of Iowa (for McKenzie amendment). 
Until further notice: 


Mr. Henry with Mr. Kann. 


Mr. LITTLEPAGE with Mr. Step. 
Mr. Orprrecp with Mr. SINNOTT. 


Mr, LIEB. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentleman 


from Ohio, Mr. Swirzzu. I am against this amendment, but 


I wish to vote “ present.” 


The name of Mr. Lies was called, and he voted “ Present.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I nm paired 
with the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Morrison, and I voted 
I wish to withdraw that vote and vote “ present.” 
The name of Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington was called, and 


“ aye.” 


he voted “ Present.” 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPHAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 


third reading of the bill, 


with sha, 


with Mr, 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


and was read the third time. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 
Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, on that question I call for the yeas 


and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 403, nays 2, 


answered “present ” 1, not voting 27, as follows: 


Alexander 
Allen 
Almon 
Anderson 
Anthony 
Ashbrook 
Aswell 
Austin 
Ayres 
Bacharach 
iley 
Rarchfeld 


Blackmon 
her 

Borland 
pee 

rowning 
Bruckner 
Brumbaugh 
Buchanan, III. 
Buchanan, Tex. 


Byrns, Tern. 
Caldwell 


Carter, Mass, 
Carter, Okla. 
Ca 


sey 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Charles 
Chiperfield 
Church 


Conry 

Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, W. Va. 
Cooper, Wis. 
Costello 


Dale, Vt. 
Dallinge 
Danforth 
Darrow 
Davenport 
Davis, Minn. 
Davis, Tex, 
Decker 
Dempsey 
Denison 
Dent 
Dewalt 
Dickinson 
Dies 

Dill 

Dillon 
Dixon 
Doolin 
Doolittle 
Doremus 
Doughton 
Dowell 
Driscoll 
Drukker 


YEAS—403. 
Edmonds King 
Elston Kinkaid 
Emerson Kitchin 
Esch Kono’ 
Estopinal Kreider 
vans Lafean 
Fairchild La Follette 
Farley Langley 
Farr Lazaro 
Ferris e 
Fess Lehlbach 
Fields Lenroot 
Finley Lesher 
Fitzgerald Lever 
‘| Lewis 
Fiynn Lieb 
Focht Liebel 
Foss Lindbergh 
Foster Linthicum 
Frear Lloyd 
Freeman Lobeck 
Gallagh Tougworth 
zallagher ongwor 
Gallivan Loud 
Gandy McAndrews 
Gard MeArthur 
Gardner McClintic 
Garner McCracken 
Garrett McCulloch 
Gillett McDermott 
Glass McFadden 
jlynn McGillicuddy 
Godwin, N. C. McKellar 
Good McKenzie 
Goodwin, Ark. McKinley 
Gordon McLaughlin 
Gould McLemore 
Gray, Ala Madden 
Gray, Ind Magee 
ray, 8 Maher 
Green, Iowa Mann 
Greene, Mass. Mapes 
Greene, Vt. Martin 
Guernsey Matthews 
Hadle: Mays 
Hamil Meeker 
Hamilton, Mich, Miller, Del. 
Hamilton, N. Y. Miller, Minn. 
lin Miller, Pa. 
Hard Mondell 
Harrison Montague 
art oon 
Haskell Mooney 
Hastings Moore, Pa. 
Haugen Moores, Ind. 
Hawley Morgan, La. 
Hay Morgan, Okia. 
Hayden Morin 
Hayes Moss, Ind 
Heaton Moss, W. Va 
Heflin Mott 
Helgesen Mudd 
Helvering Murray 
Hensley Neely 
Hernandez Nelson 
licks Nicholls, S. C. 
Hil Nichols, Mich. 
Hinds Nolan 
Holland North 
Hollingsworth Norton 
Hood Oakey 
Hopwood 88 
Houston Oliver 
Howard Olney 
Howell O'Shaunessy 
Huddleston Overmyer 
Hughes Padgett 
Hulbert Page, N. C. 
Hull, Iowa Paige, Mass, 
Hull, Tenn. ark 
Humphrey, Wash. Parker, N. J. 
Humphreys, Miss. Parker, N. X. 
Husted Patten 
Hutchinson Peters 
goe Phelan 
Jacoway Platt 
James Porter 
Johnson, S. Dak. Pou 
Johnson, Wash. Powers 
Jones Pratt 
Kahn Price 
Kearns uin 
Keating agsdale 
Keister Rainey 
Kelley Raker 
Kennedy, R. I. Ramseyer 
Kent auch 
Kettner Rayburn 
Key, Ohio Reavis 
Kiess, Pa. Reilly 
Kincheloe Ricketts 


Riordan 


Schall 
Scott, Mich. 
tt, Pa. 


Sea 
Sells 
Shackleford 
Shallenberger 
Sherley 
Sherwood 


Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Mich. 
Smith, Minn. 
Smith, N. X. 
Smith, Tex. 
Snell 


Steele, lowa 
Steele, Pa 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Cal. 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Stephens, Tex. 
Sterling 

Stone 

Stout 
Sulloway 
Sumners 
Spena 


Talbott 
Tavenner 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo, 
Temple 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Tillman 


NAYS—2. 
Britten London 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—1. 
Randall 

% NOT VOTING—27. 
Abercrombie Fordney Henry Rowland 
Britt Garland Hilliard Stiness 
Byrnes, S. C. Graham Johnson, Ky. Switzer 
8 Gregg Kennedy, Iowa Walker 
Copley Griest Littlepage Wilson, Fla. 
Edwards Griffin Morrison Wingo 
Ellsworth Helm Oldfield 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On the vote: 

Mr. Herat with Mr. Granaat (both for the bill). 

Mr. WIIsox of Florida with Mr. Kexnepy of Iowa (both for 
the bill). 

Mr. Han with Mr. Strxess (both for the bill). 

Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina with Mr. Coptey (both for the 
bill). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Lirrterace with Mr. SWITZER. 

Mr. OLDFIELD with Mr. ROWLAND. 

Mr. Henry with Mr. Davis of Minnesota. 

Mr. WALKER with Mr. ELLSWORTH. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I am paired 
with the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Morrtson, and I voted 
“aye.” I understand he would vote the same way if he were 
present, so I want to let that vote stand. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Hay, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was pussed was laid on the table. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
reference to the bill (H. R. 437) to make The Star-Spangled 
Banner“ the national anthem of the United States of America 
be changed from the Committee on the Judiciary to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Wess] asks unanimous consent that reference of the bill (H. R. 
437) making The Star-Spangled Banner“ the national anthem 
be changed from the Committee on the Judiciary to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it be to meet at 11 o'clock 
to-morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kirchix] asks unanimous consent that when the House ad- 
journs to-day it adjourn until 11 o'clock a. m. to-morrow. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. My understanding, Mr. Speaker, is that the rule 
in regard to making the immigration bill in order will come in 
immediately when the House meets to-morrow? 

Mr. POU. Yes. ‘That is the purpose of the Committee on 
Rules. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, may I inquire of the gentleman 
in charge of the resolution or rule whether I can have a copy 
of the latest resolution agreed upon? 

Mr. POU. I will give the gentleman a copy right now. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Cary, indefinitely, on accouut of illness. 

To Mr. WALKER, for one week, on account of the failing 
health of his father. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask for a change of 
reference of the bill (H. R. 9226) to authorize and provide for 
the manufacture, maintenance, distribution, and supply of elec- 
trict light and power within the Lihue district and the Koloa 
district, county of Kauai, Territory of Hawaii, from the Union 
Calendar to the House Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. What does it apply to? 

Mr. WATKINS. It has reference to the development of 
electric power in the Hawaiian Islands. a 

The SPEAKER. Does it appropriate any money? 

Mr. WATKINS. No. í 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. WATKINS. 


Does it appropriate any zund? 
It does not. 
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Marcu 23, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- | 
mous consent that a change of reference of the bill mentioned 


be made from the Union Calendar to the House Calendar. IS 
there objection? 


There was no objection. 
ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 5 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, in accordance with the! 
order previously made, until to-morrow, Friday, March 24, 
1916, at 11 o' clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: j 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of War submitting 
urgent estimates of appropriations required for the support of 
the Army for the remainder of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1916 (H. Doc. No. 935) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on preliminary exami- 
nation and survey of Newton Creek, N. Y., with illustration (H. 
Doc. No. 936); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and 
ordered to be printed with illustration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, from the Committee on the Library, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 888) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to confer upon Marcus A. Jordan the life- 
saving medal of the first class, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 418), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. KEATING, from the Committee on Pensions, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 13620) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Civil War and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 417), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. SHERWOOD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
to which was referred the bill (S. 4899) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers 
and sailors, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 419), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 8984) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 420), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Cal- 
endar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6572) granting an ‘increase of pension to John 
Rebstock; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 6987) granting an increase of pension to Foster 
Hedrick; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 2974) granting an increase of pension to Fred- 
erick A. Emery; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


A bill (H. R. 5159) granting an increase of pension to Alfred 
T. Johnson; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 9158) granting a pension to Andrew Conley; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 


| Committee on Pensions. 


A bill (H. R. 9892) granting an increase of pension to Robert 
B. Stafford; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11212) granting a pension to Elizabeth Me- 
Guiness; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: A bill (H. R. 13614) providing for the 
taking up of passports; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 13615) for the erection of 
a public building at Holton, Kans.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 13616) to provide for the 
promotion of Government employees, under certain conditions; 
to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 18617) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to sell and convey certain 
land to the city of Faribault, Minn.; to the Gommittee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 13618) to amend 
section 4931 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; to 
the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 13619) for the purchase of a 
post-office site at Eaton, Ohio; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 13621) to provide 
compensation for employees of the United States suffering in- 
juries in the course of their employment, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASEY: A bill (H.R. 13622) for organizing and creat- 


ing an efficient reserve and defense force of citizen soldiery for 


national defense among the members of military societies and 
fraternities; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bil (H. R. 13623) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at 
Anadarko, Okla.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 13624) for erecting a suitable 
authorities of the United States; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 13625) to reimburse cer- 
tain eastern Cherokees who removed themselves to the Cherokee 
Nation under the terms of the eighth article of the treaty .of 
December 29, 1835; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
187) proposing the appropriation of $50,000 to be used by the 
President in offering and paying a reward for the delivery of 
the body of Pancho Francisco Villa to the constituted military 
authorities of the United States; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Memorial of the General 
Assembly of the State of Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tion, favoring the use of the old Federal building at Providence, 
R. I., as a purcel-post terminal; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 13620) granting pensions and 
increases of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regu- 
lar Army ‘and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors cf wars 
other than the ‘Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and 
sailors; to the Committee of the Whole House. 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 13626) granting an increase of 
pension to William W. Prather; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13627) granting an increase of pension to 
Serena Carey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 13628) for the relief of 
William Schenck; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18629) for the relief of Orville F. Davis; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


1916. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 13630) for the relief 2 James K. P. Laf- 
ferty; to the Committee on Military Affairs 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 18631) grant- 
ing a pension to Richard A. H. Scheuler; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 13632) for 
the relief of John A. Gauley ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 13633) granting a pension to 
Berton E. Archer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 13634) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Daniel C. Baswell; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18635) granting an increase of pension to 
William R. Hendricks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DIES: A bill (H. R. 13636) for the relief of R. L. Jen- 
nings; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18637) for the relief of T. J. Ball; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DUPRE: A bill (H. R. 13638) granting an increase 
of pension to Mrs. Angelica Jahn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. EMERSON: A bill (H. R. 18639) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Black; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13640) granting an increase of pension to 
John Courtney ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 13641) granting a pension to 
Mary E. Jenks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FLOOD: A bill (H. R. 18642) granting a pension to 
Tucker McG. Simmons; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 13643) granting a pension 
to Charles H. Yeagle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 18644) granting an increase 
of pension to John A. Holland; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 13645) granting a pension to 
William Hecker ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 18646) for the relief of Clit- 
soe Dedman; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13647) granting a pension to Petra G. Cor- 
dova; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 18648) for the relief 
of the heirs of John Graham; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HULBERT: A bill (H. R. 13649) granting a pension 
to Bertha Gibbs; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 18650) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas S. Wineteer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13651) granting an increase of pension to 
Horace A. Brockway; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 13652) granting a pen- 
sion to Walter A. Stanley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MCKINLEY : A bill (H. R. 13653) granting an increase 
of pension to George Athey; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 18654) grant- 
ing a pension to Lititia Filson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OAKEY: A bill (H. R. 13655) granting an increase of 
pension to Herschel C. Young; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. RIORDAN; A bill (H. R. 18656) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Van Name; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. J 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 18657) granting a 
pension to Adolph Dirmyer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13658) granting a pension to Charity A. 
Blackburn ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 13659) granting 
an increase of pension to William McDonald; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 13660) granting a pen- 
sion to Sarah E. Hardy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 13661) granting a pension to 
Datus J. Seavey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STOUT: A bill (H. R. 13662) for the relief of Lars 
T. Rykken; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TAGUE: A bill (H. R. 13663) granting a pension to 
Pierce O'Connell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 18664) granting 
an increase of pension to Charles J. Huftalen, jr.; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 18665) granting a pen- 
sion to Franklin A. Peters; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of Shamrock Club, 
in opposition.to any prohibition bill for the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ADAIR: Memorial of Rev. Charles W. Swander and 
24 citizens of Farmland, Ind., favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALLEN: Memorial of Cincinnati Lodge, No. 4, 
I. O. B. B., protesting against the adoption of literacy test 
incorporated in the Burnett bill; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of executive committee of the National Can- 
ference of Mayors and Municipal Representatives, of St. Louis, 
on the subject of national defense ; to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs. 

Also, memorial of board of directors of the Cincinnati Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, favoring 1-cent letter postage; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Memorial of First Kansas district Re- 
publican convention, at Atchison, Kans., and Douglas County 
(Kans.) Republican convention, favoring national woman 
suffrage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petitions of citizens of Bellwood and citi- 
zens of Tyrone, Pa., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, protest of W. G. Housel, A. Riley, L. B. Greaser, C. W. 
Harpster, G. W. Green, E. M. Stewart, F. C. Yagle, S. T. 
Nisely, L. R. Vaughn, J. 8. Kelly, L. S. Branis, R. E. Setter- 
field, M. E. Housel, R. E. King, J. L. Hoover, C. S. Griffith, 
F. G. Redduk, J. G. Miller, M. G. Hartman, G. W. Deters, A. H. 
Kirkpatrick, J. K. Miller, J. J. Rielly, H. D. Kirk, H. E. 
Griffith, W. A. Myers, A. Vardy, T. C. Templeton, ©. A. Hoof- 
nagle, H. R. Sturtzman, Wilmore Nash, Thomas Hartley, F. C. 
Landis, John R. Sturtzman, L. S. Bumgarner, H. J. Cain, H. W. 
Shingler, R. J. Noonan, R. C. Harnley, ©. A. Cuist, Harry 
Wolf, James Denny, Carl Reighard, W. C. Crider, W. D. Heaton, 
C. E. Shope, N. E. Vaughn, H. W. Heller, W. W. Scott, J. A. 
Gray, F. C. Tomlinson, H. M. Burns, A. L. Hyle, W. L. Head- 
rick, J. W. Fisher, O. A. Kelly, and J. F. Simms, all of Altoona, 
Pa.; W. H. Monghener, H. B. Bardell, A. B. Crawford, C. R. 
Markey, and. L. R. Moore, all of Hollidaysburg, Pa.; and H. N. 
Glass, of Bellwood, Pa., against increased expenditures for 
military and nayal purposes; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Pennsylvania, opposing 
House bill 491; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: Papers to accompany House bill 
6988, for relief of Adam E. Haughn; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts: Memorial of citizens of the 
thirteenth congressional district of Massachusetts, favoring the 
Lobeck bill providing for the employees of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Kenosha, Wis., protesting against House bills 491 and 6468; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: Petitions of Carlos A. Bullock and 20 
other citizens of Lapeer County ; Hope Grange, No. 678, of Huron 
County; and Flint River Grange, of Lapeer County, all in the 
State of Michigan, protesting against the so-called Madden 
amendment to the Post Office appropriation bill limiting the size 
of parcel-post packages ; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of Theodore Stringer and 10 others, of Lapeer 
County; A. C. Best and 18 others, of North Branch; and H. A. 
Goodman and 11 others, of Reese, protesting against bill for 
closing of barber shops in the District of Columbia ; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petitions of Methodist Episcopal Sunday School of Davis, 
Macomb County, Mich.; Methodist Episcopal Church of Utica, 
Macomb County, Mich.; and Otto Hecker and 39 other citizens 
of Utica, in support of the Webb-Smith national prohibition reso- 
lution ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Minnie Deverell and 84 other citizens of 
Lapeer, W. J. Webber and 27 other citizens of Reese, I. B. 
Austin and 33 other citizens of Lapeer, A. C. Best and 19 other 
citizens of North Branch, E. Howland and 162 other citizens of 
Lapeer, all in the State of Michigan, protesting against passage 
of House bills 491 and 6468; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of Smith & Smith and 392 other business firms 
of the seventh congressional district of Michigan, in support of 
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legislation for the taxation of mail-order houses; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Adolf See and 10 other citizens of Tuscola 
County, protesting against legislation that would prevent the sale 
of products made in whole or in part by prison labor; to the 
Committee on Labor. x 

Also, memorial of union meeting held at Presbyterian Church 
at Port Huron, Mich., in behalf of constitutional amendment 
forbidding polygamy ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Wesley J. Miller and 165 other citizens of 
the seventh congressional district of Michigan, in behalf of an 
embargo upon shipment of munitions of war; to the Committee 
où Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of American Rights 
Committee of New York, in re foreign relations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of National Legislative and Information Bu- 
reau of Washington, representing several unions, indorsing 
House bill 12541; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of L. E. Palmer, S. B. Haig, and J. P. Coward, 
of New York, indorsing House bill 10845; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE of Vermont: Petition of citizens of Jamaica, 
South Londonderry, Hartland, Woodstock, and Wardsboro, all 
in the State of Vermont, against House bills 6468 and 491, to 
amend the postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Montpelier, St. Johnsbury, and 
Lyndonville, Vt., favoring joint resolution extending the right 
of suffrage to women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorials of Rising Star Grange, of Bethel, Vt., and 
Crystal Lake Grange, of Barton, Vt., favoring Government pos- 
talizing of wires; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Jamaica, Bondville, South Lon- 
donderry, Hartland, and Woodstock, all in the State of Vermont, 
against House bill 652, relative to Sunday work in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of Melrose Circle, Florence 
Crittenton League, of Melrose, Mass., favoring Federal censor- 
ship of films; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. DANFORTH: Petition of Amelia Moon and 11 others, 
of Rochester, N. V., protesting against passage of House bills 
491 and 6468, to amend the postal laws; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of William A. Fundredmark and 64 others, of 
Elba, N. Y., favoring 1-cent letter postage; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: Memorial of Logan County (Okla.) 
Bar Association, and Stephens County (Okla.) Bar Association, 
favoring the creating of the tenth circuit of the United States 
Court of Appeals; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DILLON: Petition of sundry citizens, opposing House 
bills 491 and 6468; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of Morris Tucker and F. C. Helm- 
kamp, of St. Louis, Mo., favoring reporting of embargo resolu- 
tion from Committee on Foreign Affairs; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of International Association of Machinists, of 
St. Louis, indorsing House bill 11169; to the Committee on 
Naval Affdirs. . 

Also, memorial of St. Louis Lodge, No. 4, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers, indorsing the Burnett 
immigration bill; and Missouri Lodge, No. 22, I. O. B. B., of 
St. Louis; and Oscar Leonard, of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against passage of Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of St. Louis Cigar Box Co., of St. Louis, favor- 
ing 1-cent rate on drop letters; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Petitions of Woman's Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of Oakland district, 
Cal., for the passage of a bill to prohibit the sale of liquor in 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, and Philippine Islands; to the Committee 
on Insular Affairs. 8 

Also, petitions of Woman's Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of Oakland district, Cal., for the 
passage of a bill to prohibit the exportation of liquors to 
Africa; to the Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. f 

By Mr. FLYNN: Memorial of General Federation of Women's 
Clubs, indorsing House bill 8668; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

Also, petitions of G. E. Palmer, J. P. Edwards, and S. B. 
Haig, of New York, indorsing House bill 10845; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. FULLER: Petitions of E. R. Goodall and 28 others, 
of Capron, Ill., opposing any change in the parcel-post law; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of W. G. Pierce, of Cortland, III., and 55 others, 
protesting against House bills 491 and 6468, to amend the postal 
laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, papers to accompany a bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to John A. Holland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAY of Indiana: Memorial of Samuel E. Vertreez, 
of Richmond, Ind., favoring legislation to prohibit the slaughter 
of calves and cows under certain ages and conditions; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Petitions of sundry citizens of Scotts 
Mills, Oreg., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of sundry citizens of Mountain 
View, Cal., against passage of bills to amend the postal laws; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, r 

By Mr. HELVERING: Petition from members of Golden 
Ridge Grange, No. 1609, of Wakefield, Kans., petitioning against 
the Madden rider to the Post Office appropriation bill and any 
legislation tending to curtail the parcel-post system; to the 
Committee op the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HINDS: Petition of Park Street Presbyterian Sunday 
School, of Portland; Park Street Presbyterian Church Young 
People’s Society, of Portland; Park Street Presbyterian Church, 
of Portland; Charles O. Ford and 17 citizens of Biddeford; 
Welcome Lodge, International Order of Good Templars, of 
Biddeford; Alvin Campbell and 28 citizens of Portland, all in 
the State of Maine, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Petition of citizens of Bethesda, 
Ohio, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HULBERT: Memorial of National Security League, 
favoring preparedness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KELLEY: Petition of Central Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of Lansing, Mich., favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Mossberg 
Wrench Co., of Central Falls, R. I., against passage of House 
bill 8665, relative to shop management; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

Also, memorial of Providence (R. I.) Chamber of Commerce, 
favoring passage of House bill 10405, relating to the grading of 
grain; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Providence (R. I.) Chamber of Commerce, 
favoring appropriations for Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce and Consular Service; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. KETTNER: Petition of Frank E. Page, Redlands, 
Cal., favoring House bill 6915; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. i 

Also, petition of the College Woman’s Club of San Diego, 
Edith Mason, secretary, San Diego, Cal., favoring bill provid- 
ing for a national park service and an appropriation of at 
least $300,000 for a Yosemite National Park; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce, P. G. Jones, assistant 
secretary, San Diego, Cal., protesting against the granting of 
exclusive privileges for private individuals in national parks; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

Also, petition of Bakery and Confectionery Workers’, Vincent 
H. Boudrie, secretary, San Diego, Cal, favoring the Burnett“ 
immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

Also, petition of Bakery and Confectionery Workers’, Vincent 
H. Boudrie, secretary, San Diego, Cal.; Society for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis, Dr. John Wehrly, secretary, 
Santa Ana, Cal.; La Jolla Woman's Club, Mary B. Ritter, 
president, Laura S. Crandall, corresponding secretary; and San 
Diego Society for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, Mina B. 
Brust, secretary, San Diego, Cal., favoring inspection of cream- 
eries and the tubercular condition of dairy cattle; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of E. F. Ashcraft, carrier No. 1, Riverside, Cal., 
favoring House bill 6915, indefinite leave of absence bill, post 
office; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Ryads. 

Also, petition of Allen Fletcher, Ruth Sterling Frost, Rancho 
Verde, Katheryn Y. Fletcher, Luella inner, Charley H. Belen, 
Mrs. Harriet E. Sperry, W. H. Conklin, Bertha M. Elsey, Allene 
Young, F. L. Talmadge, E. P. Marsh, Lucy Jane Rowe, Frank A. 
Fletcher, Olive T. Fletcher, and Laurestine Dinsmore, all of Vic- 
torville, Cal, favoring adequate national defense; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 
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Also, petition of John Sleight, of Colton, and 25 others; W. A. 
Pou, of Colton, and 28 others; C. A. Olson, of Escondido, and 64 
others, all in the State of California, protesting against House 
bills 6468 and 491, to amend the postal laws; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of Christian Endeavor Society of the First 
Mennonite Church of the city of Upland, P. F. Schowalter pre- 
siding; Methodist Episcopal Church of Heber, William Parsons ; 
Young People’s Branch of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union of Santa Ana, Mrs. Estelle I. McHlree, superintendent, all 
in the State of California, favoring Webb-Smith national prohibi- 
tion resolutions (House joint resolutions 84 and 85) ; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. : 

Also, petitions of G. D. Baldwin, of Colton, and 26 others; and 
W. A. Parr and 28 others, protesting against House bill 652, to 
provide for the closing of barber shops in the District of Colum- 
bia on Sunday or any other like religious measure; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of German-American Alliance, Louis Fritz, 
president, of San Diego, Cal., favoring House bill 14, House 
joint resolution 81, Senate bills 3033 and 8034, Senate joint reso- 
lutions 73 and 74, and House bill 6828 ; to the Committee on Fór- 
eign Affairs. 

Also, petition of W. R. Buchan, H. J. Smith, Bert Hadley, 
Ernst L. Reyber, Alex. Raggenlenst, Charles Hadley, and C. F. G. 
Bostelman, of Los Angeles, Cal., favoring the embargo resolu- 
tion; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KINKAID: Petition of sundry citizens of Boelus, 
Nebr., against preparedness; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

By Mr. KONOP : Petitions of 20 people of Black Creek Epworth 
League, Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, International 
Order of Good Templars, Beekin Lodge, and 60 people of Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, all of Black Creek, in the State of Wis- 
consin, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Oconto County, Wis., 
against bills to amend the postal laws; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Memorial of T-Square Club, of Philadel- 
phia, entering protest against the erection of a power station 
on the proposed site along the Potomac River; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LEWIS: Petition of citizens of Ganges, Mich., oppos- 
ing any change in parcel post; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LONDON: Resolution protesting against the invasion 
of Mexico by the troops of the United States, from 19 citizens of 
Montrose, Colo. ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petitions in behalf of the Warren bill, proposing that 
Members of Congress, editors, publishers, and others influential 
in behalf of militarism shall, in the event of war, be drafted as 
private soldiers and sent to the front with the first Army corps 
so dispatched, from citizens of Los Angeles, Cal.; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGEE (by request): Petition for a Christian 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MBEKER: Petition of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America Local No. 5, of St. Louis, 
Mo., representing 300 carpenters, in favor of the Burnett im- 
migration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

Also, petition of 48 citizens of St. Louis, Mo., protesting 
against passage of House bills 491 and 6488, to amend the 
postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania: Petitions of 43 citizens of 

_ Sheakleyville, 54 citizens of Jamestown and vicinity, and 101 
citizens of Clarendon, all in the State of Pennsylvania, favoring 
national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 21 citizens of Sheakleyville and sundry citi- 
zens of Warren, Pa., against bills to amend the postal laws; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Petitions of Lee Hoffman, 
Laura Rosendorf, John A. Buckheit, Hannah Morris, Albert W. 
Edelman, Henry Hoffmaier, and others, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
against increased military or naval appropriation; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MORIN: Petition of Frank Herring, of South Bend, 
Ind., in favor of House bill 13279; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, petition of Pittsburgh Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, of Pittsburgh, Pa., in favor of Lee amendment to copy- 
right laws; to the Committee on the Library, 


Also, petition of I. Schachme, of Pittsburgh, Pa., in opposi- 
tion to passage of Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of General McClellan Council, No. 150, of 
Verona, Pa., in favor of Burnett immigration bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MOTT: Petition of Pulaski Grange, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Oswego County; Riverbank Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Carthage; Oak Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, 
of Oswego County; Madison County Pomona Grange, Patrons 
of Husbandry; Lowville Grange, Patrons of Husbandry; and 
Fenner Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Cazenovia, all in 
the State of New York, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PADGETT: Petition of sundry citizens of Tennessee, 
ne national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 

ary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Lawrence County, Tenn., 
protesting against House bill 652; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. j 

By Mr. PETERS: Petitions of sundry citizens and church 
crganizations of the State of Maine, favoring national prohi- 
bition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of 180 citizens of Schuyler County, 
N. Y., favoring the Britten bill, imposing an export tax of 50 
cents per gallon on gasoline; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of class of 1910, University of Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Law School, favoring increase in the Army and Navy in con- 
formity with the plans of the Navy Board and the General Staff 
of the Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of B. G. Reeder and others, of 
Yreka, Cal., in regard to the codification and amendment of 
the mining laws; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Memorial of To-Kalon Club, of San 
Francisco, Cal., favoring bill to inspect dairies, ete.; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petition of New Jersey House of As- 
sembly, indorsing the Smith-Hughes vocational bills (H. R. 
11250 and S. 703); to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petitions of First Methodist Episcopal Church, of Red 
Bank, and Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, of New 
Brunswick, N. J., favoring national prohibition; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Trinity Presbyterian Church, of South 
Orange, N. J., favoring preparedness; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: Petitions of sundry citizens of Pretty 
Prairie, Kans., favoring national prohibition; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Minnesota: Petitions of Shiloh Presby- 
terian Church; Young People’s Society of Pillsbury Avenue 
Lutheran Church; J. D. Thomas and others; Fredrick Kavli 
and others; H. C. Bowles and others, all of Minneapolis, Minn., 
for passage of the Webb-Smith ‘prohibition resolution; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SNELL: Petition of C. F. Day, L. I. Houghton, H. H. 
Van Dyke, and W. H. Day, of Lake Clear Junction, N. Y., urg- 
ing the passage of the Sisson resolution providing for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution prohibiting appropriation of Govern- 
ment money for sectarian purposes; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Mrs. C. M. Turner, C. L. Fishbeck, Lloyd 
Wilson, and Blanche Hill, secretary, in behalf of De Peyster 
Grange, No. 1049, De Peyster, N. Y., favoring national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Ship Masters’ Association, Lodge No. 10, 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., protesting against a recent ruling of the 

ent of Commerce providing that it is a violation of the 
law for a freight vessel to carry any person other than the 
crew; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, petition of H. F. Olin, secretary, in beluif of Silas 
Wright Grange, No. 427, Canton, N. X., favoring national pro- 
hibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Rose Stranahan, secretary, for Ausuble Val- 
ley Grange, No. 973, Essex County, N. Y., favoring national 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of numerous citizens of Piercefield, N. Y., and 
members of the I. B. of P. M., urging the appointment of a com- 
mittee to investigate the sanitary conditions of dairies; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, protest of W. A. Childs, of Plattsburg, N. Y., against the 
passage of the Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 
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By Mr. STINESS: Petition of Isaac Moses, of Providence, 
R. I., against passage of the Burnett immigration bill; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of Rhode Island Branch National Association 
of Post Office Clerks, favoring certain legislation in interest of 
postal employees; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of the United Presbyterian Church 
of New Bedford, Pa., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Petitions of sundry citizens of Boston 
and Senior Christian Endeavor Society of Roxbury Presbyterian 
Church, Boston, Mass., favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WASON: Petitions of 53 citizens of Antrim, 7 citizens 
of Acworth, 23 citizens of Bath, 9 citizens of Bethlehem, 14 citi- 
zens of Canterbury, 44 citizens of Claremont, 8 citizens of 
Charlestown, 208 citizens of Concord, 12 citizens of Danbury, 
18 citizens of East Andover, 17 citizens of Epsom, 1 resident of 
Franconia, 1 resident of Goffstown, 60 citizens of Hanover, 39 
voters of Hopkinton, 23 citizens of Haverhill, 8 citizens of Hen- 
niker, 3 citizens of Hooksett, 12 citizens of Jefferson, 65 citizens 
o? Keene, 18 voters of Lyndebor, 1 resident of Lincoln, 38 citizens 
of Lyme, 30 citizens of Lisbon, 10 voters of Milford, 3 citizens 
of Mason, 14 citizens of New London, 18 citizens of Newport, 6 
citizens of Pittsburg, 10 citizens of Plainfield, 19 citizens of 
Rindge, 61 citizens of Sunapee, 1 resident of Stratford, 4 citi- 
zens of South Acworth, 12 citizens of Sullivan, 8 citizens of Sun- 
cook, 25 citizens of Swanzey, 1 resident of Warren, 18 citizens 
of Warner, 52 citizens of Weare, 21 citizens of Wilton, 8 citizens 
of North Woodstock, 26 members of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Coos, 16 members of Sugar Hill Grange, and 15 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Berlin, all in the 
State of New Hampshire, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. j 

Also, petition of 19 citizens of Andover, 85 citizens of Antrim, 
8 citizens of Acworth, 20 citizens of Berlin, 20 citizens of Beth- 
lehem, 20 citizens of Bow, 22 citizens of Claremont, 137 citizens 
of Concord, 15 citizens of Canterbury, 16 citizens of Danbury, 8 
citizens of Dunbarton, 16 citizens of East Andover, 16 citizens 
of Epsom, 25 citizens of Franklin, 1 resident of Goffstown, 48 
residents of Hanover, 46 residents of Hillsboro, 48 residents of 
Hopkinton, 35 citizens of Jefferson, 132 citizens of Keene, 56 
citizens of Lisbon, 55 citizens of Lyme, 1 resident of Lincoln, 8 
citizens of Mason, 75 citizens of New London, 28 citizens of 
Newport, 13 citizens of Sullivan, TT citizens of Sunapee, 8 citizens 
of South Acworth, 11 citizens of Troy, 20 citizens of Warner, 
20 citizens of Warren, 11 citizens of Weare, 35 citizens of Weare, 
80 citizens of North Weare, 8 citizens of Webster, and 1 resident 
of Pembroke, all in the State of New Hampshire, favoring na- 
tional prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Methodist Episcopal Church of West Rindge; 
First Congregational Church of Sullivan; First Baptist Church 
of Nashua; Congregational Church of Warner; Baptist Church 
of Warner; Second Congregational Church of Wilton; Congre- 
gational Church of Andover; Woodbury Memorial Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of Antrim; Baptist Church of Weare; First 
Baptist Church of Meriden; the congregation of the Methodist 
Church of Keene; the congregation of the Baptist Church of 
Antrim ; the official board of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Berlin; the congregation of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Woodsville; the Baptist Church of New London; the Congrega- 
tional Church of East Andover ; the congregation of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of Bethlehem; the Union Church of 
Easton; the Advent Christian Church of Sugar Hill; First Con- 
gregational Church of Lyme, representing a membership of 160; 
the First Baptist Church of Cornish ; the Congregational Church 
of North Weare; the congregation of the First Methodist Church 
of Concord, representing 250 people; the congregation of the Bap- 
tist Church of Whitefield; the Federated Churches of Hillsboro 
Center; the Baptist Church of Wilton; the Baptist Church of 
West Swanzey ; the Free Baptist Church of Contoocook ; the Con- 
gregational Sunday School of Gilsum; the Congregational 
Church of Gilsum; the congregation of the Baptist Church of 
Fitzwilliam; the Congregational Church of Hollis; the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor of the Baptist Church 
of East Washington; the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor of the Congregational Church of Gilsum; the Sunday 
School of the Baptist Church of New London; the Sunday 
School of the Methodist Episcopal Church of West Rindge; the 
Sunday School of the First Congregational Church of Sullivan; 
the Sunday School of the Congregational Church of Warner ; the 
Sunday School of the Park Street Methodist Episcopal Church, 
of Newport; the Sunday School of the Second Congregational 
Church of Wilton; the Sabbath School of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Antrim; the Sunday School of the Woodbury Memo- 


rial Methodist Episcopal Church, of Antrim; the Men's Class of 
the Sunday School of the First Baptist Church of Meriden; the 
Sunday School of the First Baptist Church of Meriden; the 
Sunday School of the Baptist Church of Antrim; the Sunday 
School of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Whitefield, repre- 
senting 125 adults; the Sunday School of the First Baptist 
Church of Keene; the Sunday School of the Advent Christian 
Church of Sugar Hill; the Sunday School of the Baptist Church 
of Cornish; the Sunday School of the Congregational Church of 
North Weare; the Sunday School of the Free Baptist Church 
of Contoocook ; the Sunday School of the Baptist Church of West 
Swanzey; the Sunday School of the Methodist Church of Keene; 
the Sunday School of the First Baptist Church of North Strat- 
ford; the Sunday School of the Baptist Church of Wilton; the 
Christian Endeavor Society of the Congregational Church of 
Piermont; the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor 
of the First Congregational Church of Lyme; the Christian 
Endeavor Society of the First Congregational Church of Sulli- 
van; the Epworth League of the Park Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of Newport; the Christian Endeavor Society of the Sec- 
ond Congregational Church of Wilton; the Young People’s Soci- 
ety of Christian Endeavor of the Presbyterian Church of An- 
trim; the Senior and Junior Christian Endeavor Societies of the 
Baptist Church of Antrim; the Epworth League of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of Bethlehem; the Young People’s Benevo- 
lent Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Bethlehem; 
the Pemigewasset Christian Endeavor Union, of Merrimack 
County; the Christian Endeavor Society of the Free Baptist 
Church of Contoocook; the Christian Endeavor Society of the 
Baptist Church of West Swanzey ; the Epworth League of Grace 
Methodist Church, of Keene; the Judson Bible Class, of the First 
Baptist Church of Nashua; the Daniel Baraca Class, of the 
First Baptist Church of Nashua; the Women’s Bible Class of 
the Willing Workers of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Suna- 
pee; the Men’s Fellowship Class of the Methodist Church of 
Whitefield, representing 32 members; the Bethany. Bible Class, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Claremont; the Wesley 
Bible Class, of Claremont, representing 67 members; the Young 
Men’s Discussion Club of the Methodist Church of Claremont ; 
the Men’s League of the Methodist Church of Hillsboro, 20 per- 
sons voting; the Philomath Men's Bible Class, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Lisbon; the Philothea Class of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of Lisbon; the Men’s Forum of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of Bristol; the Brotherhood Class of the 
Baptist Church of Contoocook; the Women’s Study Club of 
Whitefield ; the Bethany Society of the First Baptist Church of 
Nashua; Profile Grange, of Woodstock; Starrking Grange, of 
Jefferson; Trojan Grange, of Troy ; the Bow Grange, of Bow; the 
M. L. Wear Grange, of West Rindge; the Granite Grange, of 
Milford; the Joe English Grange, of New Boston; the Mount 
Israel Grange, of Sandwich; the New London Grange, of New 
London, 55 present and yoting; Penacock Park Grange, of West 
Concord; Halestown Grange, of East Weare; the New London 
Grange, of New London, 55 present and voting; a public meeting 
of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, of North Weare; 
the Women's Christian Temperance Union of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Sunapee; the Women’s Christinn Temper- 
ance Union of Bath; the Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
of North Stratford; the Women’s Mission Society of the First 
Baptist Church of North Stratford; the Warner Grange, of 
Warner; Weare Grange, of North Weare; Ashuelot Grange, of 
Gilsum ; 37 citizens of Gilsum ; 15 citizens of Nelson; 15 citizens 
of Hollis; 8 citizens of Munsonville ; 12 citizens of East Washing- 
ton; 36 citizens of Hollis; 159 nonvoters ; and 50 voters, all in the 
State of New Hampshire, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 


F RIDAY, March 24, 1916. 


Rev. G. Livingston Bayard, chaplain, United States Navy, 
offered the following prayer : 

Almighty God, the high and mighty Ruler of the Universe, 
we humbly beseeeh Thee, as for the people of these United States 
in general, so especially for their Senate in Congress assembled, 
that Thou wouldst be pleased to direct and prosper all iheir 
consultations, to the advancement of Thy glory, the good of 
Thy church, the safety, honor, and welfare of Thy people; that 
all things may be so ordered and settled by their endeavors, 
upon the best and surest foundations, that peace and happiness, 
truth and justice, religion and piety may be established among 
us for all generations, 

O Lord our God, who hast vouchsafed to take to Thee this 
Nation, by wenders and by wars, by a mighty hand and by an 
outstretched arm, make us to know this day, and consider it in 
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our hearts, that Thou the Lord art God, in heaven above and in 
the earth beneath, and that there is no God else beside Thee. 

O God and heavenly Father, we commend to Thy almighty 
protection our soldiers and sailors, who in the service of our 
country go forth to fight our battles, Strengthen them in the 
maintenance of our country’s honor and safety and preserve 
them from the violence of the enemy. 

And may it please Thee to direct all in authority, that our 
international troubles may speedily come to an end and result 
in the advancement of that happy day for which we fight and 
for which we pray when all nations shall dwell together in 
righteousness and peace to the glory of Thy holy name, 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS (S. DOC. NO. 366). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting, in response 
to a resolution of January 17, 1916, a report prepared in the 
Bureau of Foreigm and Domestic Commerce on foreign com- 
merce and the tariff, which, on motion of Mr. GALLINGER, was, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to offer a resolution and ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 147) was read as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use of the Senate 20,000 
copies of the-report of the Secretary of Commerce in mse to Senate 
resolution 10, relating to the yalue of imports and exports. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. A 

Mr. SMOOT. The resolution. does not provide for the reprint 
of a public document? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No. I will state to the Senator the mat- 
ter was called for in Senate resolution No. 10, which is as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce be, and he is hereby, 
directed to furnish to the Senate information regarding the value of 
imports, exports. and — ag duties under the present and the two 
pete tarif acts, with a cial statement for the riod from 
he enactment of the existing tariff act to the outbreak of the European 
war, compared with a corr nding period of the previous year; the 
value of rts, compared with the value of domestic production, and 
the expenditure for wages in each industry before the outbreak of the 
European war; and the imports and exports of leading manufacturing 
countries during recent years. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is the report which has just come in in 
response to that request. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is the report in response to this request 
of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was wondering whether there was a necessity 
for 20,000 copies. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
20,000 copies 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will the Senator from North Carolina 
yield to me? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I wish to say that I am 
heartily in favor of the adoption of this resolution. I assume 
it will yo through as a matter of course, but I think the im- 
portance of the resolution, owing to the information that will 
be conveyed to the American people, is very great at this time. 

We have had a great deal of talk in the newspapers, in the 
Congress, and in the country on the subject of the dumping of 
European industries after this war is over, the threatening of 
American industries on account of low tariff rates, and the im- 
portance of the selection of men supposed to be wiser than we 
are who can advise the Congress of the United States how to 
run the business of the Government and prevent a catastrophe 
that is feared by those uninformed as to present industrial con- 
ditions in this country and Europe. 

Mr. President, when we attempt to determine the difference 
of cost between the great industries of this country and those 
abroad, we must find some standard by which it can be meas- 
ured. Without a standard there is no way to ascertain the 
difference in cost. The question naturally arises in the begin- 
ning, Are you going to select the best industry in a particular 
line of business in this country or the worst, or are you going to 
select an average of the best and the worst, which means noth- 
ing, because any tariff rates based on a comparison of an aver- 
age between your best and the worst would give too much pro- 
tection of necessity to the best and of necessity injure the worst? 
When you go to the foreign country you meet the same difficulty. 
Are you going to compare your industries in America with the 
bes: or the worst in Europe? 


The resolution calls for the printing of 
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Mr. President, it is unquestionably a fact that there is no 
basis of comparison. More than that, there can be no com- 
parison made at this time. There is not an industry in Europe 
that is in a normal condition. More than 80 per cent of the 
manufactured imports that come into this country from abroad 
come from Europe. The imports that you receive from Asia 
and Africa are largely raw materials, and you do not need any- 
body to ascertain what the cost price is. You can take up a London 
paper or a New York paper any day and ascertain what wool is 
selling for in Australia or at what price other raw material is 
selling around the world. 

The great manufacturing interests of the world that compete 
with the interests of America produce their products on Euro- 
pean soil. There is not an industry in Europe to-day that is in 
a normal condition. In many of them the wheels of their fac- 
tories and foundries are stopped. In many of them they have 
changed their entire labor conditions. Instead of working 
trained, well-organized men in their factories they have got 
raw recruits in women labor to turn out their products. The 
talk to-day of sending wise men to Europe to ascertain indus- 
trial conditions, to my mind, is about as absurd a proposition 
as it would be to measure the flood tide of a river at the time 
of an unusual drought. 

But I am heartily in favor of this resolution. If the facts 
that are to be reported have been carefully and properly pre- 
pared, they will give some real idea of conditions, which the 
business interests of this country are entitled to know and en- 
titled to meet. No matter what may be the difference in cost 
between production in this country and abroad, no matter how 
difficult it may be to ascertain it, there is one fact that you can 
ascertain, and ascertain with accuracy at the customhouse every 
day, and that is the amount of importations of certain goods 
coming into America, At least every 10 years, and as a rule 
every 5 years, we are furnished with the statistics by the 
Census Bureau showing us the amount of production of given 
articles in this country and the amount of the American con- 
sumption; and when you ascertain at the customhouse the 
amount of imports that are coming into the United States in 
any given industry and compare it with the production of that 
same industry and the consumption of that same industry in 
the United States, you have a reasonable basis on which to 
determine whether the American manufacturer is unduly driven 
to the wall by foreign competition, or as to whether you have 
built a tariff wall so high that you are giving the American 
manufacturer a monopoly within American territory zud unduly 
cutting off your revenue at the customhouse. 

The only safe guide, in my judgment, to the question as to 
whether importations are pressing unduly on American industry 
or not is gained at the customhouse. The Senator from North 
Carolina seeks to have printed that information for the benefit 
of the Congress and the American people, and I am glad to know 
that, although that information was provided for in the law 

more than three years ago, to-day it comes to the Con- 
gress and to-day we may get the benefit of it; and I hope the 
executive department will continue to furnish the Congress with 
this information that we may have the benefit of it to guide 
us in our future legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. . 

The resolution was agreed to. 


M’CLINTIC-MARSHALL CONSTRUCTION co. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the governor of the Canal Zone, transmitting a copy 
of a letter sent to the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
relative to the claim of the McClintic-Marshall Construction Co., 
and requesting that the report received by the Senate through 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ottver] be accepted as: 
his report upon the claim to the Senate of the United States, 
which, on motion of Mr. Ortver, was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by E. T. Tay- 
lor, jr., one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the efficiency of the Military Estab- 
lishment of the United States, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask that the bill which has just 
come from the House be referred. 

The bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the efficiency of the Mili- 
tary Establishment of the United States was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a memorial of the Sham- 
rock Club, of Washington, D. C., remonstrating against prohi- 
3 in the District of Columbia, which was ordered to lie on 

e table. 

Mr. HOLLIS presented petitions signed by 2,213 citizens of 
New Hampshire, praying for national prohibition, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented memorials of Sowhegan Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Amherst; of the Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, of Hollis; of Eureka Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, 
of Grafton; of Winnisquam Grange, No. 1998, Patrons of Hus- 
bundry, of Lochmere; of Sandown Grange, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Sandown; of Pomona Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, 
of Walpole; of John Hancock Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, 
of Elmwood; of Pink Granite Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of 
North Haverhill; and of C. Anderson Colburn, of Hollis, all in 
the State of New Hampshire, remonstrating against any change 
in the parcel-post law, which were referred to the Committee. on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. - 

He also presented petitions of 232 citizens of New Hampshire, 
praying for national prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the memorial of M. W. Harris, of South 
Merrimack, N. H., remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation to make Sunday a day of rest in the District of Columbia, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HARDING presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Ohio, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to limit 
the freedom of the press, which were referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the faculty of Denison Uni- 
versity, Granville, Ohio, praying for national prohibition, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of Morris Grange, No. 256, 
Patrons of Husbandry, and of Pomona Grange, No. 31, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Knox County, and of sundry citizens of Mon- 
cloya, all in the State of Ohio, remonstrating against any change 
being made in the parcel-post law, which were referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. : 

Mr. LEE of Maryland presented a petition of sundry ciitzens 
of Montgomery County, Md., praying for national proħibition, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. JONES presented petitions signed by 126 citizens of Wash- 

ington, praying for national prohibition, which were referred: to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
' Mr. NORRIS presented memorials of sundry citizens of Ne- 
braska, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
make Sunday a day of rest in the District of Columbia, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Washington, praying for national prohibition, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LODGE presented a petition of the Essex North District 
Medical Society, of Essex County, Mass., praying for an increase 
in the Medical Corps of the Army, which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Pittsfield, 
Somerville, Boston, and Fitchburg, all in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
limit the freedom of the press, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Boston, 
Lynn, New Bedford, Nantucket, Somerville, Ashby, and Ash- 
burnham, all in the State of Massachusetts, praying for national 
prohibition, which were referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. CLAPP presented a memorial of the Farmers’ Club, of 
Fairfax, Minn., remonstrating against the enactment of legisla- 
tion to prohibit interstate commerce in convict-made goods, 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Duluth, 
Correll, and Hewitt, all in the State of Minnesota, remonstrat- 
ing against the enactment of legislation to make Sunday a day 
of rest in the District of Columbia, which were ordered to lie on 
the table, 

He also presented a memorial of the International Order of 
Good Templars of Chisholm, Minn., remonstrating against an 
increase in armaments, which was ordered to lie om the table. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of Local Union No. 26, 
Laundry Workers! Union, of San Francisco, Cal., praying for 
the printing of the report of the Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Business Men’s Association 
of Melrose-Oakland, Cal., praying that an appropriation of 
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$300,000 be made for the Yosemite National Park and for the 
establishment of a national park service, which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a petition of the Federation of Mothers’ 
Clubs of Berkeley, Cal., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to prohibit interstate commerce in the products of child 
labor, which was referred to: the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

He also: presented a petition of the Board of Health of San 
Francisco, Cal., praying for a reclassification of the salaries of 
employees in the Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of 
Agriculture, which was referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

Mr. MYERS. I present a telegram in the nature of a petition 
signed by the president and secretary of the Flathead Motor 
Club, of Kalispell, Mont., in favor of an appropriation for a 
road through Glacier National Park in that State. I ask that 
the telegram be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

KALISPEEL, MONT., March 23, 1918. 


H. L. MYERS, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
One hundred member. of the Fiathead Motor Club, assembled to-night 
at annual banquet, earnestly that the Montana congressional! dele- 
tion use their best offices securing an appropriation for a road 
ough Glacier National Park, from the eastern to the western 


entrances. 
W. M. Borrorr, President. 
A Fnaxk Sroop, Secretary. 
Mr. CLARK of Wyoming presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Hot Springs County, Wyo., praying for an increase in arma- 
ments, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1296) for the relief of John P. 
Wagner, reported it without amendment and submitted i re- 
port (No. 291) thereon. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland, from the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 4479) to amend 
an act approved June 8, 1906, entitled “An act to amend sec- 
tion 1 of an act entitled ‘An act relating to the metropolitan 
police of the District of Columbia,’ approved February 28, 
1901,” reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 295) thereon. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3346) conferring jurisdiction on the 
Court of Claims to adjudicate the claims of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 296) thereon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Military Afairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 5044) to continue in effect 
the provisions of the act of March 9, 1906, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 292) thereon. 

Mr. THOMAS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3012) for the relief of Eliza- 
beth T. Wells, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 293) thereon. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2544) to authorize the President 
of the United States to appoint John Q. A. Brett captain in the 
Quartermaster Corps of the Army, reported it with an amend- 
ment and submited a report (No. 294) thereon. 

Mr. ROBINSON, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with 
an amendment and submitted reports thereon : 

S. 28. A bill for the relief of George T. Hamilton (Rept. No. 


297) ; 
S. 798. A bill for the relief of Kate Canniff (Rept. No. 298); 
and 
S. 2580. A bill for the relief of the Buffalo River Zine Mining 
Co. (Rept. No. 299). 
COPYRIGHTS. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. On December 17, 1915, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] introduced a bill (S. 2740) to 
amend sections 5, 9, 11, 12, and 25 of an act entitled “An act 
to amend and consolidate the acts respecting copyrights,” ap- 
proved March 4, 1909, and as amended August 24, 1912, and it 
was referred to the Committee on the Library. A few days 
ago I received a communication in regard to the bill, stating 
that similar bills had always been referred to the Committee on 
Patents. I therefore ask that the Committee on the Library 
be discharged from the further consideration of the bill and 
that it, together with the accompanying papers, be referred to 
the Committee on Patents. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill and accompanying papers 
will be referred to the Committee on Patents. 


HEIRS OF JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 


Mr. LEE of Maryland. From the Committee on Claims I 
report back favorably, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 
2960) for the relief of the heirs of John Howard Payne, de- 
ceased, late United States consul at Tunis, and I submit a re- 
port (No. 300) thereon. This is a small claim which has 
already been reported by the committee and passed by the 
Senate, a Senate bill which had been introduced by the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McLean]. This is a House bill which 
has come over and was referred to the committee. I report it 
back and ask that it be taken up. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to appro- 
priate $205.92 in payment of the amount found to be due John 
Howard Payne, late United States consul at Tunis, and that 
the amount be paid to his heirs. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CULBERSON: 

A bill (S. 5240) to amend section 29, paragraph b, of the 
act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States, approved July 1, 1898; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 5241) granting an increase of pension to Maria A. 
Hastings (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 5242) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate 
commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, and acts amendatory 
thereof; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of Arizona: 

A bill (S. 5243) providing for flood control on the Gila River, 
in Arizona (with accompanying paper); to the Committee-on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

A bill (S. 5244) authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to 
exchange lands belonging to the United States at the mouth of 
Crum River, Pa., for other lands adjacent thereto, for the pur- 
pose of removing thereto the Schooner Ledge Range Front 
Light, so that it may be on the range of the channel of the 
Delaware River, and further authorizing the Secretary of Com- 
merce to remove said range light from its present location to 
the property acquired by the exchange; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 5245) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Lockwood (with uccompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

A bill (S. 5246) for the relief of the Jefferson County Build- 
ing & Loan Association, of Birmingham, Ala.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Virginia: 

A bill (S. 5247) to provide for the widening of Woodley Road 
between Thirty-fifth Street and Wisconsin Avenue, and for 
other purposes (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 5248) granting a pension to Robert O. Dunn; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 5249) granting an increase of pension to William 
D. M. Davis (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5250) granting an increase of pension to Susan G. 
Snowden (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5251) granting an increase of pension to Eliza 
Williams (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 5252) granting an increase of pension to Ephraim 
Smith (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CHILTON: 

A bill (S. 5253) granting a pension to Margaret D. Morgan 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 5254) granting a pension to John Cary; 

i A bill (S. 5255) granting an increase of pension to Delight 

. Allen; 

A bill (S. 5256) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
C. Burkholder; and 


A bill (S. 5257) granting a pension to Clarence E. Steed 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: 

A bill (S. 5258) to prevent the disclosure of national-defense 
secrets; to the Committee on the Judiciary. ~ 

By Mr. LEE of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 5259) for the relief of the West Baltimore Building 
Association; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PITTMAN: 

A bill (S. 5260) granting a pension to Thomas W. Smith; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLAPP: 

A bill (S. 5261) to authorize the President of the United 
States to appoint pay clerks, Quartermaster Corps, United 
States Army, as second lieutenants, Quartermaster Corps, United 
States Army; and 

A bill (S. 5262) for the appointment of John P. Markoe as 
second lieutenant in the United States Army; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NEWLANDS: 

A bill (S. 5263) to amend the act to regulate commerce, as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 5264) authorizing the President to appoint Frank 
B. Lawson a first lieutenant in the Regular Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5265) granting a pension to George W. Smith (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 5266) giving the right to an additional homestead 
to all persons who have exhausted or who shall exhaust their 
original right of entry through the purchase of Uintah Indian 
Reservation lands; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. JAMES: 

A bill (S. 5267) granting an increase of pension to James P. 
Hardin (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. NEWLANDS: 

A bill (S. 3268) for the relief of the Copper River & North- 
Western Railway Co.; to the Committee on Finance. 


AMENDMENT TO POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HARDWICK submitted an amendment providing that 
the Rural Mail Delivery Service shall be extended so as to 
serve as nearly as practicable the entire rural population of the 
United States, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the 
Post Office appropriation bill (H. R. 10484), which was referred 
to the Committe on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered to 
be printed. 

IMPROVEMENT OF CRUM RIVER, PA. 


Mr. OLIVER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 5053) authorizing abutting owners 
upon Crum River, a navigable stream, where the same empties 
into the Delaware River to straighten, widen, and deepen the 
Same, and substituting such straightened course and channel 
for the present channel thereof, and abandoning and vacating 
a portion of the present channel, which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed, 


SPANISH WAR PENSIONS. 


Mr. THOMPSON submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 54) to pension widows and 
minor children of officers and enlisted men who served in the 
War with Spain, Philippine insurrection, or in China, which 
was ordered to lie on table and be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


Mr. OWEN. Pursuant to the notice which I gave a few days 
ago, I submit a resolution and ask that it be read and referred 
to the Committee on Rules. 

The resolution (S. Res. 149) was read and referred to the 
Committee on Rules, as follows: 


Resolved, That the standing rules of the Senate be, and they hereby 
are, amended as follows: 

At the close of Rule XXII add: 

“Provided, however, That when any 10 Senators. in writing, move 
that the debate should be brought to a close, the Chair shall. without 
permitting any debate thereon, put the question to the Senate— 

G — A the sense of the Senate that the debate should be brought to 
a close?’ 

“And if that question shall be decided in the affirmative by a two- 
thirds vote of those voting, then the peng question, bill, or resolution 
shall be in order to the exclusion of all other questions and business. 


And thereafter, the motion being so carried, no Senator shall be entitle 
to speak more than one hour In all on the question, bill, or resolution, or 
amendments thereto, or on any motion affecting the same. 
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“No dilatory motion shall be in order, and it shall be the duty of the 
presiding officer to declare such motion out of order when the question 
of order is by a Senator, or to immediately submit the question 
without debate to the Senate.” 


SHIPMENT OF FOOD SUPPLIES TO POLAND. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
148), which was read and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations : 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, rig omen 
to furnish to the Senate information as indicated below, if’: not incom- 
patible with the public interest: 

First. What is the t attitulle of the British Government con- 
cerning the shipment of food sup 
the suffering people of Poland? ill Great Britain t such sup- 
lies to be sent without interruption or delay from the United States 
o Amsterdam or any other neutral port in Europe ? 

Second. If the British Government makes limitations or conditions 


what are the 

conditions and restrictions and what are the terms of the guaranties 
. of the German Government? f 

has 8 taken toward gi the 

the British Government? 


or requires guaranties from the Government of German 


forwarded and consigned? 

Fifth. To what extent is the actual work of relief in Poland being 
carried on, and under whose supervision and control? 

Sixth. What are the facts at the present time as to the shipment, 
transportation, receipt, and distribution of supplies? Can pro- 
ceedin be taken, or are they delayed by pending negotiations with 
Great Britain and Germany, or either of them? 


MRE. SEWARD'S LETTER TO MR. CORWIN. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I ask to have placed in the REC- 
orp a letter from the secretary to the Counselor for the Depart- 
ment of State, transmitting a copy of a letter written by Wil- 
liam H. Seward, Secretary of State, to Thomas Corwin, United 
States minister to Mexico, on April 6, 1861, in regard to inter- 
vention in Mexico. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


THE COUNSELOR FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 15, 1916. 
Hon. ROBERT L. OWEN 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: As requested, I inclose herewith a copy of letter written 


by William H. Seward, Secretary of State, to Thomas Corwin, United 
States minister to Mexico, on April 6, 1861. 
Yours, sincerely, Ina H. PATCHIN, 


Secretary to the Counselor, 
[Inclosure.] 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
2 Washington, April 6, 1861. 
To THomas Corwin, Esq. 

Sin: The actual condition of affairs in Mexico is so im ‘ectly under- 
stood here that the President finds it very difficult to give you particu- 
lar = ee directions for the regulation of your conduct during 
your mission. 

Our latest information was, in substance, that the provisional govern- 
ment of President Juarez, so long confined to the seacoasts of the 
country, had finally overthrown its adversaries and established itself 
at the capital; that the opposing armies had been demoralized and dis- 

ersed, and that there was no longer any armed resistance in the 

tates. That an election for President had been held in conformity 
with the constitution of 1857, and that the now provisional President 
had probably secured a majorit of the votes, although the result was 
as yet not certainly known. The pleasure which these events have in- 
spired is unbappily diminished by rumors that the Government is with- 
out sufficient authority or hold on the public confidence to maintain 
order ; that robberies are of frequent occurrence on the high roads, and 
even that a member of our late legation in the country has been mur- 
dered on his way from the city of Mexico to Vera Cruz, 

You will apply yourself at once with energy and diligence to investi- 

ate the truth of this last-mentioned occurrence, which, if found to 
ave been accurately reported, will not only be regarded as a h 
offense against the dignity and honor of the Unit States, but 11 
prove a severe shock to the sensibilities of the American people. 

The President is unable to conceive that any satisfactory explanation 
of a transaction so injurious to the character of Mexico can be made. He 

„ however, wait for your rere concerning it, though with the 
deepest anxiety, before taking action upon the subject. 

I find the archives here full of complaints against the Mexican 
Government for violations of contracts and spollations and cruelties 

racticed against American citizens. These complaints have been 
recy ie in this department from time to time during the long reign of 
civil war in which the factions of Mexico have kept that country in- 
volved, with a view of having them made the bases of demands for in- 
demnity and satisfaction whenever government should regain in t 
country sufficient solidity to assume a character for responsibility. It 
is not the President's intention to send forward such claims at the 
present moment. He willingly defers me sg wena: of a i which 
at any time would seem ungracious, until the incoming administration 
in Mexico shall have had time, if pos to cement its authority and re- 
duce the yet disturbed elements of society tp order and harmony. 
You will, however, be expected in some manner which will be marked 
with firmness as well as liberality, to keep the Government there in 
mind that such of these claims as shall be found just will in due time 
be presented and urged upon its consideration. 
ile now, as heretofore, it is a duty of this Government to reason 
with that of Mexico and deprecate a continuance of the chronic reign 
of disorder there, a crisis has epee res arrived in which the perform- 
ance of this duty is embarrassed by the occurrence of civil commotions 
in our own country, by which Mexico, in co uence of her proximity, 
is not unlikely to be affected. The spirit of mtent seems at last 
to have crossed the border and to be engaged in an attempt to overthrow 
the authority of this Government in some parts of the country which 
adjoin the Mexican Republic. It is much to be feared that new em- 
barrassments of the relations of the two countries will happen when 


authority so long prostrated on the Mexican side finds the power of 
the United States y N on this side of tha frontier, 
Whatever evils shall thus eccur it is much to be feared will be ag- 
gravated by the intervention of the Indians, who have been heretofore 
with difficulty ed from violence, even while the Federal au- 
3 has been adequately maintained. 

Both of the Go 
anno: condition 


tions to mi te its 
evils and abridge its duraticn as much as possible. me 


an 
foreign powers, much less to invoke even 
of our fellow citizens who have arrayed 


to its 8 
ed to assure the Government of Mexico that these 
dim es ving arisen out of no deep and permanent popular dis- 
content either in regard to our system of government itself or to the 
exercise of its authority, and being attended by social evils which are 
as ruinous as — 9 are unnecessary, while no organic change that is 
contemplated coul possibly bring to any portion of the American people 
any advantages of security, peace, pr ty, or happiness equal to 
those which the Federal Union so effectually guarantees, the President 
confidently believes and expects that the people of the United States, in 
the ex of the wisdom tbat hitherto has never failed them, will, 
geo and in a constitutional way, adopt all necessary remedies for 
2 e restoration of the public peace and the preservation of the Federal 
on: : 
The success of this Government in conducting affairs to that con- 
summation may depend in some small degree on the action of the 


ce O 
those 


Government and people of Mexico in this new emergency. The Presi- 
dent could not fail to see that Mexico instead of being benefited by the 
is country would 


88 or the obstruction of Federal authority in 
exposed by it to new and fearful dangers. On the other hand, a 
condition of anarchy in Mexico must necessarily operate as a seduction 
to those who are conspiring against the integrity of the Union to seek 
strength and ment for themselves by conquests in Mexico and 
other parts of Spanish America. Thus even the dullest observer is at 
last able to see what was long ago distinctly seen by those who are en- 
dowed with any considerable perspicacity that peace, order, and can- 
stitutional authority in each and all of the several Republics of this 
continent are not exclusively an interest of any one or more of them 
but a common and indispensable interest of them all. 

This sentiment will serve as a key to open to you, in every case, the 
purposes, wishes, and expectations of the President in regard to your 
mission, which I hardly need to say he considers at this juncture per- 
haps the most interesting and important one within the whole circle of 
our international relations. 

The President of the United States does not know and he will not 
consent to know with prejudice or undue favor any political party, 
religious class, or sectional interest in Mexico. He regrets tha 
thing should have occurred to disturb the peaceful a 
tions of Mexico with some of the foreign States lately represented at 
her capital. He hopes most sincerely that those relations may be every- 
where renewed and reinvigorated and that the independence and sov- 
ereignty of Mexico and the Government which her people seem at last 
to have accepted, after so many conflicts, may be now universally 
acknowled and nine apa 

Taking into view the actua: condition and circumstances of Mexico 
as well as those of the United States, the President is full satisfied 

more 


selves. moreover, 
well aware that the ability of the Government and people of Mexico to 
preserve and maintain the 8 and the sovereignty of the Republic 
might be very much impaired under existing circumstances by hvustile 
or unfriendly action on the part of the Government or of the people of 

e United States. If he needed any other incentive to practice justice 
and equality toward Mexico, it would be found in the reflection that 
the very contention and strife in our own country, which, at this mo- 
ment, excites so much domestic disquietude, and so much surprise 
throughout a large part of the world, could probably never have hap- 
pened if Mexico had always been able to maintain with firmness real 
and unquestioned sovereignty and independence. But if Mexico has 
heretofore been more unfortunate in these respects many other 
modern nations, there are still circumstances in her case which justify 
a hope that her sad sa phe may be now coming to an end, exico 
really has or ought to have no enemies. The world is deeply interested 


in the development of her agricultural, and especially her mineral and 
commercial, resources, which it holds in high t the simple vir- 
tues and heroism of her people and, above ail, their inextinguishable 


love of civil liberty. 

The President, therefore, will use all proper influence to favor the 
restoration of order and authority in Mexico, and, so far as it may be 
in his power, he prevent incursions an pote other form of ag- 

ession by citizens of the United States against Mexico, But he en- 
foins you to employ your best efforts in convincing the Government of 
Mexico and even the people, if with its approval you can reach them, 
that the surest guaranty of their safety against such Sr tes is to 
be found in a permanent restoration of the authority of that Govern- 
ment. If, on the other hand, it shall appear in the sequel that the 
Mexican people are only now resting a bricf season to recover their 
wasted energies sufficiently to lacerate themselves with new domestic 
confi then it is to be feared that not only the Government of the 
United States, but many other Governments, will find it Impossible to 
prevent a resort to that magnificent country of that class of persons 
. 9 too numerous everywhere who ure accustomed to suppose 
that oe of public interest, ndizement, or reform will 
justify even lawless invasion and aggression. 

In connection with this point it is proper that you should be informed 
that the Mexican Government has, through its representative here, re- 

apprehend vasion of the Sta 
of Sonora by citizens of fornia, acting, as is all „ with th 
uublic authorities in that Sta 


be adopted to 


1916. 
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The same representative has also expressed to the President an appre- | Whereas such supplies and sustenance are being delivered for the 


hension that the removal of the Federal troops from the Texan border 
may be followed by outbreaks and violence there. There fs, ha 
too much ground for this apprehension. Moreover, it is impossible to 
foresee the course of the attempts which are taking place in that region 
to subvert the Federal authority of this Government. The President, 
however, meantime directs you to assure the Mexican Government 
Que attention shall be bestowed on the condition of the frontier with a 
view to the preservation and safety of the peaceable inhabitants residing 
there. He hopes and trusts that equal attention will be given to this 
important subject by the authorities of Mexico. 

hese matters, graye and urgent as they are, must not altogether with- 
draw our attention from others to which I have already incidentally 
alluded, but which require more explicit discussion. 

For a few years past the condition of Mexico has been so unsettled as 
to raise the question on both sides of the Atlantic whether the time has 
not come when some arag yours ought in the general interest of 
society to Intervene to establish a protectorate or some other form of 
government in that country and guarantee its continuance there. Such 
schemes even now be held under consideration by some European 
nations, and there is also some reason to believe that designs have 
conceived in some parts of the United States to effect either a partial 
dismemberment or a complete overthrow of the Mexican Government 
with a view to extend over it the authority of the newly projected con- 
federacy which a discontented part of our people are attempting to 
establish in the southern part of our own country. You may _ possi 
meet agents of this projected new merger ge 4 busy in preparing some 
further revolution in Mexico. You will not fail to assure the Govern- 
ment of Mexico that the President neither has nor can ever have any 
sympathy with such designs in whatever quarter they may arise or 
whatever character they may take on. 

In view of the prevailing temper and political habits and opinions 
of the Mexican le the President can searcely believe that the 
disaffected citizens of our own country who are now attempting a dis- 
memberment of the American Union will hope to induce Mexico to aid 
them by recognizing the assnmed 3 which they have pro- 
claimed, because it seems manifest to him that such an organization of 
a distinct Government over that part of the present Union which ad- 
joins Mexico would, if possible, be fraught with evils to that country 
more intolerable than any which the success of those desperate measures 
could inflict even u the United States. At the same time it is 
manifest that the existing political bra ear ong in this country affords 
the surest guaranty Mexico ean have that her int ty, union, and in- 
eee will be respected by the whole people of the American 

nion, 

The President, however, — hg that you will be watchful of such 
designs as I have thus described, however improbable they may seem, 
and that you will use the most effective measures in your power to 
counteract any recognition of the projecten Confederate States by the 
Mexican Government if it shall be solicited. 
REANA Ee ge Nea tate ites er mm) of the Mexican people, 

eir erests, an r icy gu many proper arguments 
against such a measure if any are — bre beyond the intimations I 
have already given. 

In conclusion, the President, as you are well aware, is of opinion 
that, alienated from the United States as the S American Re- 
publics have been for some time past, largely perha by 
errocs aud prejudices peculiar to themselves and yet not altogether 
without fault on our own part, those States and the United States 
nevertheless in some respect hold a common attitude and relation 
toward all other nations; that it is the interest of them all to be 
friends as they are neighbors, and to mutually maintain and support 
which esth of them, rightly eniary, causally against all disintegrating 
which each o enjoys, equ a g 
ae within and pve influences or power without their 

orders. 

The President never for a moment doubts that the Republican sys- 
tem is to pass safely through all ordeals and prove a permanent suc- 
cess in our own country and so to be commended to adoption by all 
other nations. But he thinks also that that system everywhere has to 
make its way painfclly through difficulties and embarrassments which 
resuit from the action of antagonistical elements which are a legacy 
of former times and very different institutions. The President is 
hopeful of the ultimate triumph of this system over all obstacles as 
well in regard to Mexico as in regard to ag A other American State, 
but he feels that those States are nevertheless justly entitled to greater 
forbearance and more generous sympathies from Government and 
peupie of the United States than they are likely to receive in any other 
quarter. 

The President trusts that your mission, manifesting these senti- 
ments, will reassure the Government of Mexico of his best disposition 
to favor their commerce and their internal improvements. He hopes 
indeed that your mission, assuming a spirit more elevated than one 
of merely commerce and conventional amity, a spirit disinterested and 
unambitious, earnestly American in the continental sense of the word, 
and fraternal in no affected or mere diplomatic meaning of the term, 
while it shall secure the confidence and good will of the Governmen 
of Mexico will mark the inauguration of a new condition of things di- 
rectly conducive to the prosperity and pareve of both nations and 
momat auspicious to all other republican States throughout the 
world. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 
RURAL CREDITS. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I wish to give notice that on 
Monday next, the 27th instant, at the conclusion of the routine 
morning business, I intend to address the Senate on the subject 
of a Landschaft system of rural credit in the United States. 

AFFAIRS IN MEXICO. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I beg to tender a resolution, and 
I ask that it be read and lie on the table. I desire to address 
the Senate at the earliest convenient moment upon the subject 
of the resolution. ` 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 146) was read, as follows: 


Whereas it is known to the authorities of the United States that funds 
aaa supplies are being furnished to the force and following of Fran- 
cisco 
United States of America ; and 


ta in Mexico from foreign countries and from sources in the 


pose of being st the soldiers of the United States and to 
oppose the authority of the United States: Therefore be it 


Resolved-by the Senate of the United States, That those who are 
furnishing such supplies and sustenance to the forces of Villa for the pur- 
pose of opposing the United States are the enemies of the United States, 
and those in the United States who are furnishing supplies and sus- 
tenance to the said Villa and his forces, either of money or provisions, 
arms and ammunition, are within the provision of the laws of the 
United States defining treason as giving aid and comfort to the enemies 
of the United States. 

Resolved, That those in the United States who are giving such sup- 
port, affording supplies, ammunition, and aid to the Villa forces against 
the soldiers of the United States are guilty of indirect treason, within 
the meaning of the law, against the sovereignty of the United States 
and its authority. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I ask that the resolution lie 
over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Under the rule? 

Mr. LEWIS. Under the rule, Mr. President. I shall call up 
the resolution at the proper time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then the resolution will go over 
under the rule. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, before that is done—— 

Mr. LEWIS. I yield to the Senator from Idaho, of course. 

Mr. BORAH. Before that is done, may I ask to have the reso- 
lution reread? I only caught a portion of it. If it is as I 
understand it to be, I should like to offer a matter in connection 
with it. 8 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will again read the 
resolution. 

The Secretary again read the resolution. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask to have read the telegram 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read the telegram, as follows: 

DOUGLAS, ARIZ., March 23, 1916. 
Hon. A. B. FALL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Mexican general has 40 pieces of artillery and 3,000 cavairy sta- 
tioned 10 blocks from center of Douglas and 7,000 cavalry stationed 6 
miles south of las. We have only 1,800 Infantry, 300 Cavalry, 
and 4 pieces of ery. Our troops are stationed miles east of 
Douglas. Am reliably informed that it would take one hour for our 
troops to reach Dou in case of night attack. Our Army forbidden 
by a tion from making any active defensive p: rations for 
fear Mexicans might misconstrue such preparations. exicans have 
intrenched against United States side and have barb-wire entangle- 
ments. We have no intrenchments. Mexican troops could easily repeat 
Columbus massacre in Douglas on a much greater scale and return to 
Mexico with similar loss. All of these statements can be verified by 
our Army officers here. Help us, if you can, before it is too late. 

> D. A. RICHARDSON. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask to have the telegram 
read which I send to the desk. Itis in relation to the same situa- 
tion referred to in the telegram presented by the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boram] and has been sent and received to-day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
telegram will be read. 

The Secretary read the telegram, as follows: 

DOUGLAS, ARIZ., March 24, 1916. 
Senator MORRTS SHEPPARD, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Reports yesterday appeared reliable, but seem now to have been 
exaggerated. Think, however, additional protection 11 needed. 

S. W. WHITE. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have received one or two 
communications of a similar import to those which have just 
been read, which I have delivered to the proper administrative 
authorities of the Government. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, it would have been better if all 
these communications had been delivered to the War Depart- 
ment, instead of being read in the open Senate. I confess my- 
self unable to understand why Senators desire at this critical 
period to present communications of this nature, and thereby 
give to them a kind of official dignity, if not sanction. 

Mr. President, I do not know who the man is who sent the 
telegram to the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL] and which 
has been presented by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. BORAH] 
except as the name was read, nor do I know anything of the 
man who sent the one presented by the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. SHEPPARD]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If the Senator from Missouri will permit 
me, I wish to say that I know personally the signer of the tele- 
gram which I presented. He was a former county judge in 
Texas, and is a man of high character and of entire reliability. 
I introduced the telegram merely in order to allay any undue 
feeling of danger that might have been excited by the telegram 
sent to the desk by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram]. I re- 
ceived a telegram myself similar to the one which was presented 
Ly the Senator from Idaho, as did also the senior Senator from 
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Texas [Mr. Curserson]. I referred my telegram to the Presi- 
dent and the War Department. 

Mr. BORAH. I have no apology to offer for my action. This 
telegram relates to a matter this side of the border. It is an 
appeal for help of American citizens at home. 

Mr. STONE. Oh, no; the Senator is not required to make an 
apology. 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly not. 

Mr. STONE. He acts on his own responsibility. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; and not on that of the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator did not act on my responsibility. 
If he had, he would have ected with greater propriety. 

Mr. BORAH. There seems to be no doubt about that at all 
in the mind of the Senator from Missouri. The record of the 
Senator from Missouri justifies that modest statement. 

Mr. STONE. I think it does. That is one thing about which 
we a f 
Mr. President, when a man becomes obsessed with the idea 
that he is running for President of the United States, he is all 
too apt to be influenced by some vain delusion, and is likewise 
too apt to think he promotes one vain delusion by exploiting 
another, 

Mr. President, of course Senators can do as they please. 
They can offer anything they wish; they can make any kind 
of speeches they wish; but just what public good is to be ac- 
complished by a proceeding like that we are considering sur- 
passes intelligent understanding. 

I called and spent some time this morning at the State De- 
partment and at the War Department to ascertain what the 
latest official information is which these departments had re- 
ceived about Mexican affairs. Every man with sense enough 
tọ come in out of the wet knows that the situation in Mexico 
is critical at this moment; critical in this sense, that an effort 
is being made by numerous people in Mexico—and, I am sorry 
to say, outside of Mexico—to excite the people of that unfor- 
tunate country, to mislead them, to impress them with the idea 
that the United States contemplates aggression against the 
Government and against the people of Mexico, to their great 
injury. It is not true; but people with sinister motives, in 
and out of Mexico, are striving to create that impression and 
to excite the Mexican Goyernment and people against the 
United States. 


Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, is this proceeding by 
unanimous consent? 

Mr. STONE. Yes; it is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is proceeding by unanimous 
consent. i 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have no objection whatever, provided 
unanimous consent may be allowed to other Senators to ad- 
dress the Senate on the same subject. On that understanding, 
I do not object. 

Mr. STONE. I can not enter into any understanding about 
that. If the Senator objects, I will sit down. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not object. I simply want in re- 
turn the courtesy that, if any Senator on this side wants to 
reply, equal privilege may be accorded to him, 

Mr. STONE. I shall not object. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Very well. 

Mr. STONE. I shall not myself object to any Senator saying 
what he pleases, but I can not agree that the Senator himself 
may not object or that some other Senator may not object. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not ask the Senator to make any 
agreement; I simply desired to know whether the debate was 
proceeding by unanimous consent 

Mr. STONE. It is proceeding by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. And to express the hope that if it was 
so proceeding, equal courtesy would be accorded to Senators on 
this side. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator knew all that without making the 
inquiry. 

I say, Mr. President, that influences such as I advert to are 
operating along the lines I have indicated. The President has 
given it out by proclamation and by diplomatic communication 
with the head of the de facto government in Mexico that the 
expeditionary force sent in pursuit of the bandits who attacked 
Columbus, N. Mex., was not in derogation of the sovereignty of 
Mexico nor in a spirit of unfriendliness to that Republic. The 
administration has sought to impress that correct and wise view 
of this Government's attitude on the people and on the de facto 
government of Mexico. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, and the Senate unanimously 
voted its opinion. 

Mr. STONE. I was just about to make that observation. A 
day or two after the proclamation by the President and the 
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publication of his communication to Gen. Carranza a resolution 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOLLETTE] was 
unanimously agreed to by the Senate indorsing the act of the 
President and reiterating the policy and purposes of this Gov- 
ernment as announced by the President. Notwithstanding that, 
there are influences at work—and we know it—in this country 
as well as in Mexico, perhaps cooperating in some instances and 
perhaps acting separately in other instances, to arouse a hostile 
public opinion and to create a condition in Mexico that would 
embarrass this Government in carrying out the purposes it has 
in view, and thus precipitate a situation the end of which we 
know not of. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a synopsis of reports received 
at the State Department this morning from consular representa- 
tives of the United States at different points in Mexico. Con- 
ditions in the City of Mexico on yesterday were comparatively 
normal. The people generally were giving approval to the 
action taken by this Government and to the declaration of the 
purpose of this Government. The general feeling at the capital 
of Mexico was one of sympathy with what was being done by 
this Government. 

Consul Letcher, at Chihuahua, reports as follows: 


Report of Gen. Herrera’s defection from Carranza entirely unfounded. 


In that connection I will read a dispatch from Gen. Funston 
to the Secretary of War, received this morning: 


Gen. Herrera, in a telegram to Gen. Gavira— 


Who is the commandant at Juarez— 
strongly denies all 8 toak he has gone over to Villa; and Gen. 
Guiterr: governor of Chihuahua, in a letter to Gen. Gavira, also 
strongly denies that Gen. Herrera has gone over to the aid of Villa. 

Yet, Mr. President, only yesterday and the day before certain 
newspapers were parading before this country with startling 
headlines that Gen. Herrera, with 2,000 cavalry, had deserted 
the Carranza government, allied himself with Villa, and prob- 
ably was bent on cutting the communications between our na- 
tional border and the expeditionary force under Gen. Pershing. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. STONE. I do. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion, if he will permit me. Does the Senator, who is chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, consider that our forces 
in Mexico are, from a military point of view, entirely safe under 
present conditions? 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I am not, as is the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois, a great military expert. 
my judgment on that great question against his. He is so much 
better trained along those lines than I that if he thinks our 
forces in Mexico are in danger, and he must think that, for he 
has offered a resolution here for 50,000 volunteers to go to 
Mexico—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. STONE. To be sure, 

Mr. SHERMAN. I asked the Senator from Missouri, who Is 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, what his 
opinion was—not that of the military experts whom he quotes. 
Will the Senator answer? 

Mr. STONE. I will. I will answer in this way: I get my 
information on this subject from men on whose judgment I 
have a right to rely. I would rather take the opinion of the 
Chief of Staff of the Army, of the generals in command, of the 
Secretary of War, and of the President of the United States, 
who are in daily, if not hourly, communication with the men at 
the front. If they were in danger, and additional forces are 
necessary, I assume—I am bound to assume—that the Secretary 
of War and the generals of the Army, who are in command of 
the situation, would know about it and would not hesitate, for 
the safety of our troops and the welfare of our country, to in- 
form the Congress and take such action as the situation de- 
manded. That is my answer to the Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
further yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. STONE. 1 do. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator, if I have understood his answer 
correctly, is still relying upon the opinions of others. I asked 
him for his opinion upon this situation, which up to this time I 
have not had. I am not professing to be an expert. The Sena- 
tor's sarcasm is entirely wasted on the subject matter. 

Mr. STONE. I really think so myself. 

Mr. SHERMAN. My nerves are not exposed on that question 
either to ridicule or te sarcasm. My purpose was, if the Senator 


I would not put. 
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will allow me to add the statement, to tender friendly help to 
the executive department in the event it was needed. 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I asked the Senator for his opinion in answer 
to a question, which I have not had; and I again ask him what 
is his opinion upon the situation? 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I apologize to the Senator for 
misleading him into the belief that I really thought he was a 
military expert. That was not really my intention. 

Mr. President, if gentlemen want to force a fight, they can 
have all of it they want. Take that position, Senators, if you 
wish to embarrass the administration. If you are seeking to 
force war with Mexico, if that is what you want, have the 
courage to say so like men. Do not thrust yourselves into this 
situation in a half-masked, ungallant, and insincere way. Do it 
openly and boldly, if that is what you want. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President——. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. STONE. Oh, yes; I yield. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will ask the Senator if he thinks that a 
tender from even a single Senator, if he would be allowed to 
express his friendly solicitude, of help to protect the forces al- 
ready in Mexico, if in the judgment of that Senator—howeyer 
insignificant or lacking in knowledge he may be—such help was 
desirable, would be regarded as provocative of war in Mexico, 
although it might tend, if favorable action were had, to calling 
50,000 volunteers? I ask the Senator whether he thinks that 
would promote war, under the wording of this resolution, when 
they are to join with the de facto government in Mexico for 
the mere precaution, upon the Senator's view, of moral suasion 
upon those gentlemen who are somewhat hostile in their atti- 
tude in the rear of Gen. Pershing? 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, if the Senator from Illinois had 
desired to proceed in this matter in a proper way along the 
line he Is now suggesting; if he had wished really to get upon 
a high plane like that he has described, he would have sought 
the Secretary of War and those in command, and would have 
gotten from them the information upon which he might have 
predicated an intelligent judgment. He did not do that. He 
breaks forth here on his own motion, without consulting any- 
body who has a right to know and does know, and offers a reso- 
lution to enlist 50,000 men for use in Mexico—against whom? 
Not against Villa. So far as we know, the forces now under 
our command and available are ample to deal with any force 
under the command of Gen. Villa. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. President—— 

Mr. STONE. Wait a moment. Then, for what purpose are 
these 50,000 men desired? - 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. STONE. It must have been to wage war upon somebody 
else. But such action would be a threat, and would naturally 
be accepted as a threat by the Mexican government and the 
Mexican people—a threat on our part to wage war not atone 
upon Villa, but upon the whole Mexican people. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And the de facto government. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; and the de facto government. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield? 

Mr. STONE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I fear the Senator has not sufficiently 
digested the resolution, nor has he read the accompanying 
statement. 

Mr. STONE. Yes, I did. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask the Senator to point out a threat in 
any tangible form, contained either in the resolution or in the 
accompanying statement. 

Mr. STONE. Oh, I would not expect the Senator in terms 
to say that we asked the enlistment of these men to invade 
Mexico and wage war on the de facto government and its people 
with whom we are at peace. He would not have said that; 
but I can conceive of no other purpose, and no other conclusion 
could be reached by the de facto government or the people of 
Mexico. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon an in- 
terruption? 

Mr. STONE. I will. 

Mr. CLAPP. I certainly was very much impressed with the 
earlier remarks of the Senator from Missouri. I regret that 
these matters come up in this form; and while it may seem out 
of place for me to say anything in criticism, in view of the 
age and experience of the Senator from Missouri, I do regret 
the turn which the remarks have taken in the latter portion 
of them. I fear that there is too much of a proneness to 
attribute political partisan bias to action in this body. 


I believe that the Senator from Illinois, while it might have 
been well for him to haye consulted the War Department, felt 
that he and the Senate owed a duty to the country to show a 
willingness to tender practically unlimited support to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Yesterday, at the suggestion of 
Members on the other side that it might be unwise to pre- 
cipitate a debate in this body upon this resolution, carefully 
guarded as it was, those who had prepared and had expected 
to say something upon the resolution, including the Senator from 
Illinois, upon the suggestion being made that it might embarrass 
the situation to press this matter or debate it in the Senate, 
very promptly acquiesced in the suggestion that it should not 
be taken up, that it might lie dormant for the present. 

I fear the Senator from Missouri misjudges the motives and 
purposes of some. I think the motive of the Senator from 
Illinois—I know my own motive, and I believe the motive quite 
generally—is to avoid embarrassing the President. 

Mr. STONE. I hope the Senator will conclude soon. 

Mr. CLAPP. I will; but I feel, in view of the public criti- 
cism that is made of an apparent inactivity and apparent disre- 
gard of the necessities on the border and in Mexico, that the 
Senator from Illinois was warranted in proffering this support. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, it is well understood that there 
is a purpose—a well-defined purpose—on the part of some Sen- 
ators to precipitate this debate. They are constantly offering 
resolutions of this nature, offering dispatches, newspaper 
articles, and all that. Now, we ought to have a clear and dis- 
tinct understanding here as to just what is the situation in the 
Senate. I certainly have no wish to debate this question. I 
do not think this is a proper time for this debate. I think such 
matters ought not to be brought before the Senate at this time; 
but if you keep bringing them here 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. STONE. I do. 

Mr. OLIVER. I will ask the Senator if he is not the one 
who is now precipitating the debate, and if it is not all coming 
from him? 

Mr. STONE. Oh, the Senator from Pennsylvania can have 
his own opinion about that. I am meeting 

Mr. OLIVER. I have a very decided opinion about it. 

Mr. STONE. Well, keep it. The Senator is welcome to it. 

Mr. OLIVER. I call for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is the presenta- 
tion of concurrent and other resolutions. 

Mr. SHERMAN subsequently said: Mr. President, I rise to 
a question of personal privilege. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Illinois will 
state it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It would seem, from the remark of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, at the conclusion of his comment this morning, which 
may or may not have been intended for myself, so far as I 
know, that it is simply a question of lacerated sensibilities; and, 
so far as I can poultice those sensibilities, I apologize to him. 
I hope there will be no further manifestations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That does not seem to the Chair 
to be a matter of personal privilege. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, there was a kind of a gen- 
tlemen’s agreement yesterday at adjournment that we would 
have an executive session this morning, but I understand that 
the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. MARTIN 
of Virginia] wishes to call up an appropriation bill; and as I do 
not desire to stand in his way at all, I shall refrain from making 
the motion at this time. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I ask that House bill 13043, the. 
urgent deficiency appropriation bill, be now taken up. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 13043) mak- 
ing appropriations to supply further additional urgent deficiencies 
in appropriations for the fiscal year 1916 and prior fiscal years. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment will be 
stated. 

The Secrerary. The pending amendment is, on page 5, to 
strike out beginning on line 6 down to and including line 15, 
and insert: 

That Aea of the salary of Ewing C. Bland from the appropria- 
tion entitled “ Salaries, fees, and expenses of marshals, Unit States 
courts, 1915,” for the period from December 12, 1914, to and including 
January 6, 1915, ret oua period services were rendered by him in 


good faith as United for the western district of Mis- 
souri, is authorized, notwiths 


marshal 
nding the fact that his appointment 
was not confirmed by the United States Senate. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. A roll call has been commenced on 
the amendment. i f 

Mr. SMOOT. So that the Senate may know just what we are 
voting on, I should like to have the Secretary read the amend- 
ment again. There was so much noise in the Chamber that no 
one could hear what was stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will again report the 
amendment upon which the roll call has been ordered. 

The Secretary again read the amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I do not desire to discuss the 
question, but 

Mr, MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I make the point of 
order that we were in the midst of a roll call upon the adoption 
of the amendment, and that no debate is in order upon it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. ‘That is what I understood. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll, and called the name 
Öf Mr. ASHURST. 

Mr. BORAH. Has the roll call proceeded so far as tọ shut off 
debate? I certainly want to know, if I can, what we are voting 
on. Does the amendment provide for salary—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I rose for the purpose of explaining it. 

Mr. BORAH. I should like to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If there is no objection, I will explain it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senate ought to know what it 
is voting on, at least. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The amendment offered by the Senator from 
Virginia, or rather reported from the committee, will pay Mr. 
Bland for his services up until he was rejected by the Senate, 
but will not pay him for the time he actually served after he 
was rejected by the Senate. It was discussed the other day 
somewhat in detail. I am not going to attempt now to review 
the discussion that was then had, except to say that it is admitted 
the President had the power to make his recess appointment. 
It is unquestionably true that the rejection of this man by the 
Senate did not revoke the appointee’s position, but that under 
the Constitution and under the law his commission continued 
until the 4th of March. If the Senate committee amendment is 
rejected, then the House provision will remain, which pays him 
for the time that he in good faith performed service. So if you 
want to pay Mr. Bland for the time that he served, the Senate 
committee amendment should be rejected. 

Mr. BORAH. But if we desire to pay him only for the time 
before the Senate rejected the nomination then we vote for the 
amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If you desire to pay him only for the time 
he served prior to his rejection by the Senate you will vote for 
the amendment, 

Mr. President, if the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] 
does not object, I should like to call to the attention of the 
Senate a case exactly in point on this question. In Twentieth 
Federal Reporter, in the case In re Marshalship for the south- 
ern, and so forth, districts of Alabama, it was decided that the 
rejection by the Senate of a recess appointment does not revoke 
the commission, but that the commission, unless otherwise re- 
voked, continues until the 4th of March or the end of the ses- 
sion following the recess appointment. That case is almost 
exactly in point, and the court held that in this language: 

Section 1769 of the Revised Statutes of the United States provides: 
“The President is authorized to fill all vacancies which may happen 
during the recess of the Senate by reason of death or resignation or 
expiration of term of office, by granting commissions which shall ex- 
pire at the end of their next session thereafter * + +” The lan- 
guage used in the Constitution and in section 1769, in reference to the 
power of the President to fill vacancies is very much the same language 
in the act under consideration, authorizing the President to make tem- 
porary appointments in cases of suspen officers. The authorities on 
this subject—that is, the nature and duration of a temporary appoint- 
ment made by the President to fill a vacancy—are that a commission 
issued by the President during a recess of the Senate continues until the 
end of the next session of Congress, unless sooner determined by the 
President, even though the person commissioned shall have been in the 

` meantime nominated by the President to the office and his nomination 

rejected, (U. S. v. Kirkpatrick, 9 Wheat., 721; Case of Isaac Hill, 2 
Op. Attys. Gen., 336; Gilpin v. O'Neil, 8 Int. Rev. Rec., 137; Ex parte 
Hennen, 13 Pet., 230.) 

It is said this is not a vacancy, and it is true it is not a vacancy 
in the absolute sense, such as results from the death, resignation, or 
expiration of term of office of the incumbent of the office, as contem- 
plated by section 1769 of the Revised Statutes. In a case of the sus- 
pension of an officer there are contingencies upon the happening of which 
the suspended officer may resume the duties of the office—that is, where 
the Senate fails or refuses consent and advice to the nominations for office 
made by the President, and if this failure or refusal continues until the 
end of the session, and the former incumbent's time has not then 
expired, he will then, and not till then, resume the duties of the office. 
Whether it be a vacancy caused by the death, resignation, or expira- 
tion of term of office of the incumbent of the office, or whether it a 
suspension of an officer by the President under section 1768, in either 
case the duration of the temporary appointment is the same; it is to 
the close of the session of the Senate, subject, as we haye seen, to a 


concurrence of opinion and action b 
the nomination and confirmation o 
nominee to the position. 

That is exactly in point. In conclusion of the whole matter 
the commission of Mr. Bland was until the 4th of March. He 
served until that time. There was no one else who could have 
served, for the President had sent in a new nominee, but that 
nominee had not been confirmed. Therefore it was the duty of 
Mr. Bland to continue under his commission until the 4th of 
March, and it is the duty of the Congress to pay him up to the 
time he actually served. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Before the Senator takes his 
seat, I wish to know if the amendment which the Senator has 
brought to the attention of the Senate is the amendment pro- 
posed by the committee or is it an amendment by the Senator 
from Virginia to the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It is an amendment by the Senate com- 
mittee to the House provision. I object to the amendment, and 
I think the House provision should be retained. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, the decision to which 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson] called attention 
undoubtedly states the law. The matter was discussed a day 
or two ago somewhat at length. I think we all conceded that 
that was the rule; that the mere fact that an appointment had 
been made during the recess which had been rejected by the 
Senate did not prevent the appointee from holding his oflice 
until the adjournment. 

But that is not the real objection to this House provision. 
We have a general statute which provides that when a vacancy 
in the office happens while Congress is in session and an appoint- 
ment is made by the President during the ensuing recess no 
salary shall be paid to an officer so appointed if he be thereafter 
rejected by the Senate. 

That is precisely what occurred in this case. This vacancy 
originated while Congress was in session along in February, 
1914. Congress remained in session until the following Octo- 
ber, and during all of those months the President withheld any 
appointment to this office. Then Congress adjourned and was in 
recess from October until the ensuing December, a period of two 
months, and still the President withheld the appointment until 
within three days of the meeting of Congress, and then he made 
his recess appointment, the effect of which appointment would be 
that his appointee would hold until Congress adjourned, even 
though the Senate rejected the nomination. 

If the President had waited three days longer, and sent the 
appointment in the regular way to the Senate, and it had been 
rejected as it was finally rejected, that would have ended the 
right of his appointee to hold office, but it is now proposed, by 
a special statute passed for the purpose, setting aside a whole- 
some general rule laid down in the general statute, without any 
excuse or semblance of excuse for so doing to pay this appointee 
a salary after his rejection by the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The President could have made the ap- 
pointment at any time after the vacancy arose if a satisfactory 
candidate could have been secured. I do not think it proper to 
criticize the President when he enjoys and exercises a constitu- 
tional prerogative. The President has this power under the 
Constitution. The statute to which the Senator refers was the 
product of a very bitter contest between President Johnson and 
the Congress, and surely the Senator from Utah would not feel 
justified in invoking such a statute in a case of this kind. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. I do not care how the statute origi- 
nated; the statute is a sound and wholesome statute, and its 
purpose is to prevent the happening of just such a thing as 
happened here. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator will pardon me just a 
minute, I would not particularly criticize the President for 
withholding an appointment under some circumstances, but the 
thing which appeals to me most as deserving criticism is the 
fact that the President delayed all action until within three 
days of the meeting of Congress, and then, when he could have 
just as wel! waited three days longer and sent his appointment 
in in regular course, he made this.recess appointment. I do not 
say that he did intend to do so, but I do say that if he had in- 
tended by that to have his oppointee draw a salary and hold 
office in spite of the fact that it was expected that the Senate 
would reject him he could not have acted any differently than 
he did. 

I can conceive cases, one I illustrated the other day, where 
the vacancy might happen within a day of the adjournment 
and there would not be time for the President to act, and the 


the President and the Senate, b. 
a person other than the rejecte 
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appointment is made during the recess where Congress would 
be justified in setting aside the general statute by a special pro- 
vision of this character, But certainly the general statute 
ought to remain in force, and it ought to be the guide and rule 
of Congress unless some reasonable excuse can be shown for 
departing from it. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator, suppose we vote “ yea” 
for the adoption of the amendment, for what time will that 
allow pay to the marshal? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It will give the marshal pay until the 
date he was rejected by the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. From December 12 to January 6. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. And deny him pay after the Senate 
rejected him. 

Mr. BORAH. Then we will be paying him for the time he 
served under the President’s appointment up to the time the 
Senate passed upon it? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. Even that is a departure from 
the general statute and is as far as we should go. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll on 
agreeing to the amendment of the committee. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PENROSE (when Mr. Ortver’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Ottyer] is unavoidably absent. If he were pres- 
ent, he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Samra] to the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. LEA] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Corr]. Not knowing how he would vote if present, I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. OLARKE], 
who is absent. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. BurtercH] and vote, I vote “yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). As the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. TowNsrEnp] and I have agreed to transfer 
our respective pairs so that we may both vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). Under the 
statement of the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TL- 
MAN], I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Rhode Island IMr. Liprirr]. He 
being absent, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DU PONT. I inquire whether the junior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BeckHam] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that he has 
not. 

Mr. DU PONT. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Kentucky, and, in his absence from the Chamber, I will 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Washington [Mr. Porn- 
DEXTER] and vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CHILTON. I wish to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. Gorr] on account of illness. I also announce the 
absence of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern] and of the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], both of whom are paired, 

I also desire to announce that I am paired with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. FALL]. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce the following 
pairs: 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; and 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] with the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. KERN]. = 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 25, as follows: 


YEAS—38. 
Borah Gronna O'Gorman Swanson 
Brandegee Harding Overman Tillman 
Catron Hardwick Page ‘Townsend 
cere Hitchcock Penrose Underwood 
Clark, Wyo. Jones Phelan Wadsworth 
Cummins Kenyon Smith, Ariz, Warren 
Curtis Lodge Smith, Ga. Weeks 
Dillingham McCumber Smith, Md. Willams 
du Pont Martin, Va. Smoo 
Gore Norris Sutherland 

NAYS—25. 
Ashurst Johnson, Me, Reed Stone 
Broussard ne Robinson Thomas 
Culberson Lee, Md. Shafroth Thompson 
Hollis Martine, N. J. Sheppard Vardaman 
Hughes Myers Shields 
Husting wen Simmons 
James Ransdell Smith, S. C. 


NOT VOTING 32. 


Bankhead Colt Lea, Tenn. Poindexter 
Beckham Fall Lewis Pomerene 
Brady Fietcher Lippitt Saulsbury 
Bryan Gallinger McLean Sherman 
Burleigh Goft Nelson Smith, Mich. 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak. Newlands Sterling 
Chilton ern f liver alsh 
Clarke, Ark. La Follette Pittman Works 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 5, after line 20, to insert the following: 

For salaries of United States district attorneys and expenses of 
United States district attorneys and their regular assistants, including 
the same objects specified under head in the sundry civil appro- 
priation act for the fiscal year 1913, 33 cents. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 4, to insert 
the following: 


For bailiffs and criers, including the same objects specified under 
eet in the sundry civil appropriation act for the fiscal year 1915, 

For such miscellaneous expenses as may be authorized by the Attor- 
ney General, including the same objects specified under this head in the 
sundry civil appropriation acts for the fiscal years that follow: 

Nineteen hundred and thirteen, $92.23. 

Nineteen hundred and twelve, $218.17. 

Nineteen hundred and ten, $82.80. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 8, to insert 
the following: 


For support of United States prisoners, including the same objects 
specified under this head in the sundry civil appropriation act for the 
fiscal year 1915, $101,893.05. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after the amendment 
just agreed to, to insert the following: 


National Training School for Boys: For 400 copies of the report of 
is pon of trustees for the fiscal year 1913 delivered in June, 1914, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 12, to Insert 
the following: 

For subsistence, including the same objects specified under this head 
in the sundry civil appropriation act for the fiscal year 1915. $2,874.13. 
The amendment was agreed to. ; 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 16, to insert 
the following: 

For clothing, transportation, and traveling expenses, including the 
same objects specified under this head in the sundry civil appropriation 
act for the fiscal year 1915, $1,146.80. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 5, to insert 
the following: N 

For subsistence, including the same objects specified under this head 
for the penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kans., in the sundry civil appro- 
priation act for the fiscal year 1915. $15, B411. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page T, after line 10, to insert 
the following: 

For clothing, transportation, and traveling expenses, including the 
same objects 5 under this head for the penitentiary at Leaven- 
worth, ns., in the sundry civil appropriation act for the fiscal year 
1915, $2,465.18. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 14, to insert 
the following: 


For hospital supplies, including the same objects specified under this 
head for the penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kans., in the sundry civil 
appropriation act for the fiscal year 1915, $11.07. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. If there 
be no further amendments—— 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I move to insert, on page 3, after 
line 20, the following: 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 
NATIONAL PARKS. 

To cover the cost of ue damages to bridges, roads, trails, 
building, etc., in the Platt National Park, Okla., $10,000. 

Mr. President, in regard to this item I want to say that an 
estimate has been transmitted by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. William G. McAdoo, dated February 12, 1916, to the House of 
Representatives to cover this item; also an explanatory letter 
from the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Franklin K. Lane, dated 
February 10, 1916, and also a letter from the superintendent of 
the park, of January 23, 1916, showing what the damages were. 
There was a storm there which tore everything to pieces, and 
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an overflow which took out the bridges; The appropriation is 
very urgently needed, and I hope the chairman of the committee 
will feel that he can accept the amendment, 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. My attention was diverted for a 
moment and F did not hear all the Senator said. 

Mr. OWEN. I expressed the hope that the chairman of the 
committee would accept the amendment. It has been estimated 
for by the Secretary of the Treasury and explained by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I can not accept 
the amendment; and, if the Senator is through, I will endeavor 
to give such reasons as I can to sustain the action of the com- 
mittee in rejecting the amendment. 

It seems that some years ago Congress established a national 
park adjacent to the town of Sulphur, in OKlahoma. Sulphur 
is a small town, with about 3,500 population. Why a national 
park should have been established adjacent to it is incompre- 
hensible to my mind. It does not appear to be national in any 

t; there are no curiosities there or developments of any 
sort that would distinguish it from a park adjacent to any other 
village of 3,500 people in the United States. 

If there is any reason. why a national park should have been 
established for the convenience of those 3,500 people, I have 
not heard of it. I myself believe; Mr. President, that there are 
more than 1,000 towns in the United States which have just as 
good claim to have the Nation maintain a park for their con- 
venience as has this little town of 3,500 people in Oklahoma, I 
am sure that in Virginia we have several hundred towns and 
cities with more than 3,500 people, all of which would be de- 
lighted to have the National Government keep up a park for 
their comfort, their pleasure, their convenience, and their en- 
joyment. 

There has not been given to the committee one single thought, 
one single fact, one single idea why a national park should be 
maintained at the town of Sulphur, in Oklahoma, that can not 
be given in favor of a national park at every town in the United 
States with 3,500 people. 

If there be any reason for this expenditure, it ought to be 
given to the Senate. None was given to the committee, although 
I appealed to those who appeared and asked the question, “ Is 
there anything national in the character of this park that calls 
for an appropriation at the hands of Congress?” If L am not 
mistaken, the representative of the Interior Department an- 
swered that he could not give any reason why it was national in 
its character. All he could say was that it had been established 
as a national: park, and therefore the department had asked for 
this appropriation. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. OWEN. I was not present when the request was made 
as to the reason for the establishment of this park. It has been 
established for many years. It was established before statehood 
in Oklahoma, and there would not have suggested itself to me 
any reason why the action of Congress many years ago should be 
constantly explained to the committee as a reason for continuing 
that which was justified in the first instance. 

The Senator is under the impression, apparently, that this 
park was established for the convenience and benefit of the 
town of Sulphur. Nothing of the kind is true. This place, long 
before there was any town there, was a camping place to which 
people came from long distances in the Southwest, as many as 
four and five thousand people coming there to drink the waters 
found in this park, which are believed to have curative value. 
There are in that park various sulphur springs and bromide 
springs, and the reason why it was thought an advisable place 
to make into a public park belonging to the people of the 
United States was because of the number of people from the 
Southwest who came there in large numbers for the curative 
advantages of the water. 

It is also in a way a natural park, containing, as it does, 
some large oak trees, which cover quite an area, and which 
make it a particularly attractive spot. About 175 feet above 
the place where this grove is located there are two great springs, 
flowing, I believe, 300,000 barrels: of water a day. Altogether it 
is a very beautiful and attractive spot. 

The late Senator Platt, of Connecticut, who had been long 
interested in Indian affairs, was interested in this matter, and 
afterwards the name was given to the park in honor of Senator 
Platt, of Connecticut. 

There: are only about six or eight hundred acres in the park, 
and the expense attached to its upkeep is very small. 

It is true that the town of Sulphur has been built up there 
since the park was established by the Government, but the park 
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was not established for the convenience of the town; the town 
came there because the Government took enough interest in 
this: matter to establish the park and because of the curative 


value of the waters there. I did not know that it was necessary 


to explain every time the committee met what the original 
foundation of the park was, otherwise I should have presented 
the historical reasons; but I was: absent at the time this matter 
came up, and I do not think the Senator is justified in refusing 
to carry on a public enterprise of this character because nobody 
appeared before the committee who was able to give a reason 
for the original foundation. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, in the first place, 
this is not a deficiency in any sense; it is a plain, straight ap- 
propriation to repair some damages resulting from a storm 
which. occurred in a park adjacent to the town of Sulphur. It 
has no proper place on this bill, and I go further and say that 
the Senator has given no reason why the United. States Govern- 
ment should maintain this park. He talks about there being a 
great spring there. Why, Mr. President, there are many places 
in my State which have great springs, one of them located in a 
ravine so that the water from the spring has a surface of more 
than 250 acres, making one of the most beautiful places in the 
whole country. There are other places all over the State where 
mineral springs are found, and to those places people go in 
great crowds every season; but it never entered anybody's mind 
that because there were one or more big springs or two or threo 
big oak trees or because people went to the springs that the 
Nation ought to maintain a park for the amusement of those who 
come to drink the health-giving waters. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Roprnson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Virginia yield to the Senator from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from Virginia, who lives in a coun- 
try which is a park from one end to the other, does not realize 
the importance to a country which is a prairie country of having 
some great springs of this kind, which are not common in the 
West, but which are very common in the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia. The Senator has so many springs in Virginia where peo- 
ple come from all parts of the country, and have been doing so 
for a hundred years, because of the health-giving properties of 
those springs, and has become so familiar with the benefits and 
advantages which flow from these springs, that he no longer re- 
gards them as of any consequence. It is a matter of great im- 
portance in the West. 

I do not think the Senator’s argument is sound that there is 
no justification in having a park maintained by the United 
States. The argument he makes, that the Government is not 
called upon to establish a park wherever there is a spring, is not 
a just and sound argument. The Government has followed the 
policy of establishing some parks in different parts of the coun- 
try. There is not any other park down in the Southwest that 
T recall at this time. This poor little one-section park, just 600 
acres, is the only park in the Southwest that I recall. I am 
astonished that the Senator from Virginia should try to kill the 
only enterprise of the kind that we have in the Southwest. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, the park will still 
be there; and these springs will still be there, whether the Con- 
gress appropriates- to keep up the park er not. We do not pro- 
pose to destroy the park or to dry up the waters. 

Mr. TOWNSEND: Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I yield.. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Senator would not object to a bill 
being introduced to transfer these lands to the State of Okla- 
homa, as I understand, so that that State may maintain them 
as a park? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I should have no objection what- 
ever. I should be glad to see the Government of the United 
States turn this park over to the State of Oklahoma or to the 
city of Sulphur; but I do say it is not just to the taxpayers of 
the United States to maintain a park there at national expense 
for the amusement and. enjoyment of 3,500 people who happen 
to live in the town of Sulphur. I am utterly unable to differ- 
entiate it from any other town in the United States with 3,500 
people. I think it ought to be stopped. 

It is true this was established as a national park, but the 
appropriations ought to be discontinued. We can not maintain 
parks for the enjoyment of people all over the country; and 
unless we can, we ought: not to make an exception for the people 
of the town of Sulphur. The committee did not think this was 
a deficiency at all; and they think, further, that as an original 
question the Government ought not to be required to maintain 
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a park for the enjoyment of the people of this little town of 
3,500 inhabitants. 

I think the amendment ought to be rejected. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I dislike very much to disagree 
with the chairman of the Appropriations Committee; and if the 
vote were to be taken- over again I would oppose making a 
national park of Sulphur, as I did when the park was originally 
established. But the two tribes of Indians that were most 
interested asked the Government to take this property and make 
a park of it, and the Government accepted their proposition and 
did take it. I tried several times while a member of the com- 
mittee to get the committee to consent to turn the park over to 
the State, but that action has not been taken. 

The truth of the matter is that the Government does own the 
park, and took it over for sentimental reasons; and I think it 
is the duty of Congress to make the necessary appropriations. 
Therefore I shall vote for the amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
yield to me for just a moment, I will read what the representative 
of the Interior Department said in respect to this matter. The 
question was asked him; 

But there is nothing in this park of a national significance. It is 
just a Government park? 

Mr. Acker. There are no wonders of nature there. It is a very 
pretty park. The land is of an undulating character, and there is a 
8 pretty stream meandering through it. It is adjacent to this town. 

he CHAIRMAN. Is there any reason for the maintenance by the Gov- 
ernment of a park there. any more than there would be for maintaining 


a park adjacent to any other city in the country? 
Mr. ACKER. No reason that I know of. 


This is a representative of the Interior Department, who stated 
that he was familiar with the premises and had visited this park 
personally. That is his answer. I asked him the question, and 
he said he knew of no reason whatever for maintaining it as a 
park any more than there was reason for maintaining a park in 
every town in the country. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I think it is true that there is 
no reason; but until we do turn it over to the State there is an 
obligation upon the part of the Government. 

As I said a moment ago, I voted against the establishment of 
this park originally, and I should vote against it if it should come 
up again, and I should vote to turn it over to the State; but as 
long as the Government does own it Congress should make the 
appropriation. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, did I understand the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma to say that there was a report from one of 
the departments here advocating this appropriation? 

Mr. OWEN. The appropriation was estimated for by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, based upon a report from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, supported by a report from the superin- 
tendent of the park. It is a Government obligation. It is not 
an obligation of anybody else. To belittle this Government 
obligation by charging that it is established for the amusement 
of 3,500 people in the town of Sulphur is not a sound argument 
for disregarding the obligations of the United States with regard 
to its public parks and its public property. The mere fact that 
it is in Oklahoma is no justification to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia for denying this just claim. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, just one word in 
reply to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I have not belittled the State of 
Oklahoma. Only the distress of the Senator could have in- 
duced him to make such a remark. I have intimated nothing 
of the sort. I have asked that some reason be given why this 
exception should be made; but the Senator has given none, and 
he is driven to the necessity of making arguments of that char- 
acter. 

As for this being an obligation of the Government, how does it 
become an obligation? It is a gratuity from the Government, 
which it can continue if it chooses to donate that much to that 
neighborhood, and can stop whenever it sees fit to stop it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I have no interest what- 
eyer in this matter, and I am free to say that I have very little 
knowledge about the facts involved. What interest I have in it 
is purely of a sentimental nature. As the Senator from Okla- 
homa has said, my predecessor in the Senate, our great old 
Senator, Senator O. H. Platt, was an extremely good friend of the 
Indians. He served for years on the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, and was interested in everything that pertained to their 
welfare. Shortly after I came into the Senate, or possibly about 
the same time, this tract was made a national park by the Gov- 
ernment. One of the first bills I introduced was a bill to name 
this beautiful little park in honor of my deceased and beloved 
predecessor, and I know that his widow was extremely gratified 
at the compliment. 


I do not know of how much benefit the waters of these springs 
may be to the surrounding country; but I have been told that 
long before the town of Sulphur—if that is the name of the small 
town adjoining—was ever thought of these springs were visited 
by Indians and white men from all over that country, and that 
they had a great reputation in that part of the country. 

The fact that the reservation or park may contain only six 
or eight hundred acres would seem to me to be not absolutely 
determinative of the merit of the appropriation. I know that 
in northern New York the region which contains all tlie varie- 
gated and most beneficial springs at Saratoga is an extremely 
limited area; but the medicinal value and the health-giving 
virtues of those springs and of that country are such that it 
is one of the most famous resorts in this country, and, I assume, 
has made as many cures in this country as the great spas of Ger- 
many have made abroad. Now, I understand that the Govern- 
ment, having made this area a public park, it has been devas- 
tated by some natural calamity—a flood, or something of that 
sort. 

Mr. OWEN. A storm. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. A storm; and the matter of $10,000 is 
asked upon this bill to put it in the condition in which the Gov- 
ernment had previously maintained it. 

I am not speaking now of whether the Government ought to 
abandon it, ought to reverse its action in making it a park, or 
whether it ought to turn the park over to the State of Oklahoma 
or not. I have nothing to say about that. I do not know whether 
the amendment is in order on this bill or not under the tech- 
nical rules of the Senate. If it is so that this is not a deficiency, 
and that nothing except a deficiency can go upon the deficiency 
bill, it may be so that the point of order would defeat this 
amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I have not made any point of 
order. I do not think it is open to a point of order. Whether 
it is a deficiency or nof, if the Senate chooses to put it on, it has 
a right to do 80. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. As far as that is concerned, then, it is 
not worth discussing, because, whether or not it is particularly 
germane to this bill, it is not subject to the point of order. If it 
does not go on this bill, the Senate could put it on some other 
bill, if it so chose. As Isay, the Government has established this 
as a park, and has named it after one of its most distinguished 
public men, now dead. = take the word of the Senator from 
Oklahoma that it is of more than local benefit. 

Mr. OWEN. It is. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. And I can not see how the Government 
very well in honor can allow this park, which it now controls 
and owns and for which it has heretofore appropriated, to 
remain in a dismantled and damaged condition and jusi decline 
to appropriate the money to repair the damage. We are ap- 
propriating money to relieve the temporary distress of many 
people who are injured by fire and flood and cyclones in other 
parts of the country, where the Government has no interest at 
all except one of humanity; but if this is one of the Govern- 
ment’s works, adopted by it, and an existing project, personally 
I should feel very, very sorry to see this appropriatio~ defeated, 
especially as it has been recommended by the agents of the 
Government in whose charge it is. 

What I have said I have said without any especial knowl- 
edge of the desirability of maintaining this park; but if its 
abandonment is going to be discussed I think the Government 
had better put it in as good condition as it was before ihe calam- 
ity occurred, before it insists upon the State of Oklahoma taking 
it off its hands, at least. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, it is true that the amendment 
is in order, because it is estimated by the department; but it is 
oftimes the duty, although it is sometimes disagreeable, for 
those who are handling the appropriation bills to ask the de- 
partment to fall within the law and to withhold from urgent 
deficiency estimates such items as are not actual deficiencies 
under the law. Otherwise there is no uniform control over 
appropriations. 

This is not a deficiency in any sense of the word. A deficiency 
bill is to provide for matters where the law has required cer- 
tain action and expenditures and the funds are short within the 
current year to carry out the law. Of course there may occur 
inconveniences sometimes where we can not include items in the 
deficiency bill and expenditures have to wait a little; but these 
national-park matters are handled in the sundry civil bill, which 
is now being framed, where all of the parks are taken up 
together. 

As to the park itself, I do not think it is necessary to go into 
that, except that, as I remember, as to this feature of senti- 
ment, which I respect with others—no man has ever served in 
the Senate whom I respected more than Senator Platt, of Con- 
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necticut—as I understood him at the time, and I lived in the 
same house with him, his idea was that that park would be 
taken care of eventually, exactly as in some other States; that 
is to say, that when Oklahoma became a State they would ask 
that the Government give them the park for a State park. 

We have a mile square State park in Wyoming. It was cut 
off from the corner of a great Indian reservation. It has fine 
hot springs, medicinal waters, and so forth. The State has 
taken it over, built up sanatoriums and hotels, and a splendid 
town has sprung up there of considerable importance. It is 
Row 2 county seat. 

That is a matter which, of course, does not come into the 
consideration of this amendment. I shall be glad to see the 
Tnited States Government give and the State receive this park 
in any event, but I do think this amendment should await the 
consideration of the sundry civil bili, where all these park 
matters are taken care of. 

I therefore hope that the amendment may not prevail. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. WARREN. I yield the floor. 

Mr. GORE. I was intending to ask the Senator about the 
Yellowstone Park—whether that has been turned over to the 
State, or whether it ought to be turned over to the State? 

Mr. WARREN. ‘The Yellowstone Park, of course, is a park 
that the Senator in his wildest imagination would not compare 
with the Platt Park. 

Mr. GORE. Certainly not. 

Mr. WARREN. The State would be only too glad to take 
it; but the Government saw fit, before Wyoming was a State, 
to take possession of it. We are very glad to have the Govern- 
ment do so, very proud to have it there; but, of course, that is 
entirely another matter. 

Mr. GORE. Of course, it is on a much larger scale; but 
does the Senator remember the amount 

Mr. WARREN. Let me say to the Senator that we are in 
exactly the same position. The roads leading in there have 
been washed out, and we have to appropriate for them, and 
there is no attempt made to get such an appropriation in on the 
deficiency bill. Perhaps the Senator did not understand that I 
make a distinction; I differentiate between a deficiency bill and 
the regular bills that provide for these parks. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator think the pending bill is in 
a true sense a deficiency bill? 

Mr. WARREN. I do. 

Mr. GORE. Are there not a great many items in this bill 
that are in no sense deficiencies? 

Mr. WARREN. I think not. What has the Senator in mind? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will say, if the Senator will per- 
mit me, that I do not think there is a single item in it that is 
not a deficiency. 

Mr. WARREN. I do not think so, either. 

Mr. GORE. Of course, that is largely a matter of definition; 
but, as I recall, there are items in this bill for naval expen- 
ditures and airships that were not provided for in any previous 
deficiency bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. They are deficiencies, every one 
of them. 

Mr. GORE. As I understand, they are not shortages in some 
previous appropriation, but are new items. I gather that from 
a perusal of the bill. 

Mr. WARREN. I do not so understand it. 

Mr. MAR of Virginia. They are all deficiencies. 

Mr. GORE. Very well, Mr. President. That is a matter of 
definition, and the Senators can read the bill and reach their 
own conclusions about that point. 

Touching the pending amendment, I can add very little to 
what has been said by my colleague and by other Senators. 
This national park can not be said to be the diamond of the 
desert, but it certainly can be characterized as the diamond of 
the prairies. It is situated in a vast, almost limitless, prairie 
and this area of forest primeval is a source of great charm, It 
has an attractive scenic situation in that prairie country. It 
would, of course, attract little attention in the wildernesses of 
Virginia, but in a prairie country like Oklahoma it has its 
charms for all lovers of nature. 

The Senator from Virginia has suggested that it is a matter 
of no consequence. My colleague [Mr. Owen] has responded to 
that proposition. The Senator from Virginia has reversed the 
relation of cause and effect. The city of Sulphur followed the 
establishment of the park. The park was not created on ac- 
count of the existence of the town of Sulphur. Long before 
there was a city situated upon this site, people came from far 
and near to avail themselves of the medicinal waters of these 
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springs. These waters enjoy a wide and famable reputation. 
Not only from Oklahoma, but from adjacent States, people have 
recourse to this resort in order to avail themselves of these 
curative waters. 

There are 12 national parks. According to the report, during 
the last season the Platt National Park ranked third in the 
number of visitors. As I remember, there were 32,000 visitors 
to this park during the last season. That renders it third upon 
the list of national parks. If it be proposed to dismantle all 
these parks Oklahoma is courageous and she will abide her 
fate along with the other States, but why should Oklahoma be 
singled out as a victim for this policy of vandalism? 

Mr. President, the reason for urging this upon the deficiency 
appropriation bill is this: Sulphur has grown up on account 
of the establishment of this park. It has grown to be a summer 
resort. This is a matter of great consequence to the city of 
course. On the i7th of January a storm of exceptional violence 
occurred in that section of Oklahoma. The waters rose some 
18 feet, 9 feet higher than had ever been known in the memory 
of the oldest citizen. Houses were washed away, the sewerage 
system destroyed, and the park was left in a state of wreckage. 

Now, a different situation prevails with reference to a summer 
resort from that which would apply to any other city. A sum- 
mer resort losing one season may lose many seasons. It is a 
matter of very serious consequence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
will please suspend. The hour of 2 o’clock having arrived the 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 10885) making appropriations 
for the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
aa ana for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I ask unanimous consent that 
that bill be temporarily laid aside until we can finish the pend- 
ing appropriation bill. This is the last item so far as I know 
that will have to be considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent that the unfinished business be tem- 
porarily laid aside and that the bill which has been under con- 
sideration be proceeded with. Is there objection? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I made the request, of course, 
with the consent of the chairman of the Committee on Indian 


Mr. ASHURST. I, of course, have no objection. I under- 
stand it will not take over 10 minntes to finish the bill; but 
however long it may take I want it understood that the un- 
finished business is laid aside only for the purpose of this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The Senator from Oklahoma will proceed. 

Mr. GORE. The reason for urging the adoption of this 
amendment is the fact that unless work is commenced now 
and completed before the opening of the season it will entail 
serious injury upon the town. I take it it is largely a matter 
of time as to whether this appropriation be made now or be 
made upon some subsequent bill. We would not urge it now 
if the consequences of delay would not be out of all proportion 
to the amount asked for by the amendment. It would be a 
great service to the city to have the appropriation made now, 
to have the improvements made now, to have the conditions 
which formerly existed restored. If the Government is to make 
an appropriation of $10,000 now or a few weeks later it can be 
a matter of no concern to the Government, but it is a matter 
of serious concern to the city and the people of the city who 
have invested their money, have built up a splendid little city 
there largely on account of the establishment of this national 
park. That is the existing condition. 

Originally the park was established as a matter of sentiment. 
It was the desire of the Indians that at least this small portion 
of the great Indian empire should be preserved in its original 
state; and out of that vast empire this is the only section which 
is reserved to perpetuate those memories, to keep alive the 
traditions of the great tribes of Indians who have found their 
destiny in this section of Oklahoma. It was out of consider- 
ation of that sentiment that the park was established, and it 
was christened in honor of a former distinguished member of 
this body, one who had long manifested unfaltering interest 
in the welfare and in the fortunes of those tribes. This park 
stands as a monument to his memory, and I trust it will not be 
ruthlessly demolished by his successors in this Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma. [Putting the question.] 
The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I ask for the yeas and nays. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. DU PONT (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM]. 
As he is not in the Chamber, I withhold my vote. If I were at 
liberty to vote I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smrru] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Again 
announcing my pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
OLARKE] and its transfer to the Senator from Maine [Mr. Bun- 
LEIGH], I vote “nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. HARDING]. 
I inquire whether he has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WADSWORTH (when his name was called). Has the 
junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hottis] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. I withhold my vote, having a pair with 
that Senator. 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). Has the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. WEEKS. I have a general pair with that Senator, and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr], and therefore withhold 
my vote, 

Mr. CHILTON. I announce my pair with the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Farr] and transfer it to the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. I vote “nay.” 

I desire to make the same announcement of the absence of the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern] and the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. FLETCHER] that I made on the former vote. My colleague 
{Mr, Gorr] is absent on account of illness. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CuLperson] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. DU PONT. I observe that the junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BeckHam] is in the Chamber, with whom I have a 
general pair, and I vote nay.” 

Mr. GRONNA (after having voted in the affirmative). I in- 

quire if the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. Jonnson] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have a general pair with that Senator, which 
1 transfer to the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING], 
and let my vote stand. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (after having voted in the negative). I 
voted with the understanding that the pair I have with the 
junior Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan] was transferred to 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], so that that allowed 
the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Tursan] and my- 
self to vote. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (after having voted in the negative). 
I have a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Orrver]. In his absence I transfer that pair to the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Cutzerson] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (after having voted in the negative). 
I am paired with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM ]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Brovs- 
SARD] and let my vote stand. 


The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 23, as follows: 
y YEAS—27. 
Borah Gronna Martine, N. J. Sherman 
Brandegee Hardwick Myers Simmons 
Catron Husting Norris Smith, Ariz. 
pp Kenyon Owen Sutherland 
Clark, Wyo. Lane 8 Thompson 
Gore M ber Sheppard 
NAYS—23. 
Chamberlain Jones Pittman Thomas 
Chilton Lee, Md. Pomerene 
Martin, Va Robinson Townsend 
du Pont oO mith, Md. arren 
Hitchcock Page moot Williams 
Hughes Phelan Stone 
NOT VOTING—45 
Ashurst Colt Hollis Lippitt 
Bankhead Culberson ames Mebean 
am Johnson, Me. elson 
Brady Fall Johnson, 8. Dak. Newlands 
Broussard Fletcher Kern Go. 
are Gall: 2 Oliver 
9 i enrose 
Clarke, Ark. Harding Le 


Reed Smith, Mich. Underwood Works 
Saulsbury Smith, S. C. Wadsworth 

Shields Sterling Walsh 

Smith, Ga. Swanson Weeks 


So Mr. Owrx's amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in, 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. ASHURST. I ask that the unfinished business be pro- 
ceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10385) making appropriations for 
the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
2 a for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 

„1917. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment will 


be stated. 2 
The SECRETARY. The pending amendment is to insert the 


language on page 32, from line 4 to line 6 on page 38. The 
amendment has been read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 9, under the head of 
Minnesota,“ on page 33, line 14, after $5,500,” to strike out 
“in all, $61,675” and insert “to gravel and improve the road 
leading from the school buildings to the south line of the reser- 
vation, $1,000; to blast out and deepen the ditch and creek on 
said, reservation, $2,000; in all, $64,675," so as to make the 
clause read: 

Sec. 9. For suppor: rt and education of 225 Indian pupils at the In 
school, Pipestone, Minn., including pay of 8 $39,175; 
general repairs 1 37 im royements and for remodeling building for dor: 
mitory Rob tere ; for mechanical and general tility 5 op build- 
ing, $1 for septic’ tank tank dun 7 to gravel and improve the road 

dings to the south line of the reservation, 
1,000 ; to blast out and 2 — e ditch and creek on said reservation, 
25 000 in all, $64,675. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 34, line 7, after the word 
“act,” to insert: 


Provided, That not to 5 ee of said amount and the one- 
fourth interest on the tribal funds of the Chippewa Indians of Minn 
sota now to their credit in the Treasury to be used for the maintenan 
of free schools shall be used for the compensation of employees in the 
Indian Service in Minnesota except for irregular laborers, and that the 
said an the pewas shall receive the preference in filling permanent posi- 
tions in 1 service of the Chippewas of Minnesota wince the compensa- 
tion is d from their tri funds: Provided 1 A That not less 
than $10,000 of said amount of $185,000 may be used t 
ment to the said Chippewas in building roads and making other improvę- 
ments upon the Chippewa reservations in Minnesota for the benefit of 
the said Chi pensaa and 5 or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, to esta c-light plant at the White Earth Agency, the 
8 school — 5 — the village of White Earth, Minn., said plant 
or its rtionate share of expenses to be maintained by the residents 
of ee under such rules and regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Interior. 


So as to make the clause read: 


The Secretary of the Interior is hi 
the Treasury of the United States, = 
185,000, or so much thereof as ma 5 
on deposit 83 the credit of the nlp pewa Indians in the State of 
een under section 7 the act of January 14, 1889, 
entitled el ee act for the relief and civilization of the 8 indians 
in the State of Minnesota,” and —.— re the same for e o: 


h employ- 


authorized to withdraw from 
his discretion, the sum of 
of the principal sum 


promoting civilization and self-s among the said Indians 
manner and for es provided hg a said act: Provided, That ae 
to exceed $60,000 of said amount, etc. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, after line 9, to insert: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 3 
to convey by patent in aes Ear le to independent school district No. . 
of Mahnomen vith the agr or the purpose of a demonstration farm 
in 8 with the th the agrictltural 1 of the publie schools of 
ct of land which has been 


esota: P. 
veyed, which shall be 
ed equally among those members of the Robins Band of Indians 
nyin on the date of passage of this act who were born prior to July 
, 1900, but were not 8 on the schedule approved on 
date; a t of the property parmani of the proceeds 
to the said Indians to be —.— such rules and regulations as the Secre- 
tary of the okey may prescribe: Provided further, That this shall 
not be construed to affect any rights involved in pending litigation. 


Mr. CURTIS. I notice from the proviso that there must be 
some litigation pending, and I am also advised that this prop- 
erty is claimed by an Indian as an allotment. I should like to 


have the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Capp] or the chairman 
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of the committee explain what the effect of the passage of this 
act will have in case there is an Indian claiming that allotment 
and what the litigation amounts to, if anything. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, there is a claim of allotment. 
I am not disposed to pass upon the merits of that claim, of 
course. I understood they had brought suit to test their rights, 
and, of course, the bill could not affect any rights where the 
suit was brought. Under the Federal statute a person who is 
eligible as an allottee, making application for a piece of land 
which is subject to allotment, can bring an action, and if he 
establishes those two facts he obtains a decree somewhat akin 
to our own decree of specific performance in equity. Of course, 
from the moment of making his application, nothing-that can then 
be done can defeat the right, but in order to put it beyond any 
question and show that it was not intended that it should be 
hostile to the claim of the party in that litigation, this pro- 
vision was inserted. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. CLAPP. With pleasure. 

Mr. GRONNA. As I understand it there is no adverse claim 
to the particular land described in the amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. As I understand it, an Indian claims it as an 
allotment and there is a suit pending to determine whether or 
not he has the right. Is it not unwise for Congress to provide 
for selling this property as long as that question of allotment 
has not been settled? 

Mr. CLAPP. My answer to that would be that as I -under- 
stand it, the litigation, that is, the trial, has already probably 
taken place. I would not be certain about that, but I think it 
was set for sometime in February. We interfere with no- rights 
by this provision. If before the next session of Congress the 
courts have decided against the allotment and the time of ap- 
peal has expired, then without waiting further action of Con- 
gress this authorization would become operative. That is why 
it is asked for at this time. It can not, of course, affect any 
rights that are involved in the pending litigation, and while I 
do not care to express an opinion as to the litigation I desire 
to say that this absolutely safeguards it, and if in the interim 
the litigation is finally determined then the department will be 
at liberty to go on and make provision for this school. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I should like to recur, 
if it is not inconvenient to my colleague who has charge of the 
bill or to the Senate itself, to page 21, line 18, and to strike out 
the amendment which reads: 

For enlarging the irrigation system for the irrigation of Indian 
lands, for protective works to prevent damage to irrigable lands by 
floods, and for development of —— water supply on the poe, 
Indian Reservation, in Arizona, in accordance with the plans and specifi- 
cations submitted by the chief engineer o: the Indian Service and ap- 
pers by_the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the 
nterior, $70,000, to remain available until expended: Provided, That 
the cost of said project shall be reimbursed to the United States in 
accordance with such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the 
Interior may prescribe. 5 

Mr. President, I move to strike out the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Arizona that the amendment has already been 
agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I understand not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the record. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Does the record show that it was 
agreed to? ‘ 

Mr. ASHURST. It wa: agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If that be true, as I was detained 
from the Chamber by sickness and could not possibly be here 
yesterday, I ask unanimous consent to reconsider the vote by 
which that was done. It is a matter of great importance to the 
city of Tucson. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will inform the 
Senator that the amendment as amended was agreed to. The 
amendment to the amendment struck out the last proviso, the 
reimbursable provision. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I should like to have it reconsidered, 
and I make that motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arizona 
moves to reconsider the vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, to give the Senate an 
appreciable idea, there is all that is left of Arizona [exhibiting 
map showing reserved lands in Arizonal. The green and red 
and other colored matter show the reservations in my State. 


The reservation in question is this one here [indicating the 
Papago Reservation]. This reservation of 2,700,000 acres was 
made the other day for these very Papago Indians. It is sug- 
gested to me by a Senator near me that there are other sanctu- 
aries for birds and animals that are not yet on the map. There 
is all that is left of the State for its support [indicating]. Look 
at it. Now, we are attempting by this amendment to take 
water from the city in which I live, that happens to lie between 
these two Indian reservations, by going above this point [indi- 
cating on the map], cut the river bed, and thus cut off the water 
from Tucson, a city of 20,000 people, and irrigate this tract of 
Indian reservation lands. This is Indian land painted in red 
on this map, and at a glance see what portion of our State is 
so dedicated. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What a:e the other colors? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The others are the forest reserves 
and military reservations, and there are some yet to come. 
Where they are going to place them I do not know, unless they 
place them over the little-inhabited valleys which are left still 
unreserved and actually inhabited by home builders. 

Mr. GALLINGER. You have enough left for some bird 
sanctuaries? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. One or two birds can find a home 
there probably when we carry out the promises of our platforms 
by opening lands to home seekers. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to ask the Senator what pro- 
portion of the State of Arizona is now reserved by the Govern- 
ment for different purposes? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. In round numbers half of it, and in 
the values of the land 90 per cent of it, and we are left to sup- 
port a State on the treeless mountains and more forbidding 
deserts. You see the topographical condition of this country 
by this map. The unreserved lands are so valueless that even 
governmental greed would not’ consider them as an asset for 
posterity. ° 

Mr. SMOOT. 
States. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If you make it any worse, you will 
soon find a larger emigration coming from there than you found 
going in in the last 20 years. 

Now, the proposal is to tap this little river above the city of 
Tucson in order to irrigate that particular Indian reservation 
to which I have called your attention. I am convinced that the 
water to be developed by this amendment for use of the Indians 
has long since been appropriated by the city of Tucson and the 
irrigation project within that immediate vicinity. This amend- 
ment gives the right to the Indian Bureau to confiscate the 
property of the citizens of the State without even asking their 
leave in order to enrich the Indians at the expense of these 
home builders and prior appropriators of the full flow of that 


stream. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Certainly. 

Mr. ASHURST. I differ with my colleague on any question 
with a great deal of deference because of his vast experience 
and knowledge of the situation. I should like to ask my dis- 
tinguished colleague if he would not consent to an amendment 
of something like this import, after the last word, to add the 
following proviso: 

Provided, however, That no part of this appropriation shall be used, 
directly or indirectly, to interrupt, diminish, or interfere in any way or 
manner whatsoever with the flow of the water or waters that may be 
a. now or hereafter to, or used now or hereafter by, the city of 

I think that amendment to the amendment would meet my 
colleague’s objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I appreciate the sug- 
gestion of my colleague; but there is this difficulty surrounding 
it: We would be in court and become involved in litigation im- 
mediately. Going above this Indian reservation, tapping the 
underflow of that river, and bringing it up on the reservation 
we are immediately in a quandry as to how that affects the 
underflow of the water from which Tucson itself is supplied and 
how it affects the great irrigating works now supplying water for 
the cultivation of some ten or twelve thousand acres of land 
long since appropriated at millions of dollars of expense. These 
Indians have been on this reservation where the old San Xavier 
del Bac Mission stands probably ever since that mission was built, 
which was some 200 and odd years ago—it is probably nearly 
300 years old now—and they are now in almost exactly the same 
condition as when first discovered, except that some of them 
have teams and ure hauling some little wood between the reser- 
vation and the city. I gave a very unwilling consent, though I 
could not have helped it had I tried to do so, to this other reser- 


It is not as bad as in some of the other Western 
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vation of some 2,000,000 acres being set aside for these same 
Indians, which was done only a few days ago. Almost one-tenth 
of this county was given to these Indians for the very purpose 
of relieving the situation at the San Xavier Reservation, as 
pathetically—almost tearfully—described by the Indian Com- 
missioner or by some one designated by him to give light to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs while this amendment was under 


its consideration. The Indians are not without their usual 


supply of water, as I understand it, notwithstanding some would 


have us believe that all the water on that reservation would 
not equal the tears that have been lately shed concerning the 
awful condition of Poor Lo. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. With very great pleasure. 

Mr. GALLINGER. When I voted to admit Arizona to state- 
hood, I fully understood that there might be a scarcity of water 
in that State; but I never expected that there would be a 
scarcity of land. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The Senator was quite correct about 
that until the Government got in its work on reservations, 

Mr. GALLINGER. And it really is very surprising to me to 
learn that the Government has taken half of the territory of 
Arizona, and is now wanting to take more. I confess I very 
deeply sympathize with the Senator from Arizona in his con- 
tention that there ought to be some remedy. 

Mr, SMITH of Arizona. I feel grateful for the sympathy of 
the distinguished Senator from New Hampshire, not for myself 
alone but for the people of the West, who still need his friend- 
ship and his great influence in their discouraging fight for 
justice. 

Mr. GALLINGER. This same complaint comes from many 
other States. I think the Senator from Utah [Mr. Sztoor] has 
said that a large proportion of the State of Utah has been 
confiscated, if I may use that term, in the same way; and that 
is the complaint of all the Western States. It seems to me— 
and I say it without meaning anything of a partisan nature— 
that the great party to which the Senator belongs might well, 
in its next national platform, declare in favor of restoring some 
of the land to the people of those States. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It did so in the last Democratic national 
convention. : 

Mr. SHITH of Arizona. And I hope we shall do so in the 
next, We did, I think, in our last platform promise to restore 
much of these reserved lands. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In rather a mild way. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Yes; in rather a mild way—a great 
deal too mild. But if we had kept that pledge, as mild as it 
seems, certain water-power bills and land-leasing bills would 
never have shown their faces in Congress, at least from this 
side of the Chamber. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. In just a minute I shall yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. President, I take pleasure at this point, as I have taken 
pleasure ever since I have been in public life, in paying what 
slight tribute I can, and I do it from my heart, to the broad 
generosity that the Senator from New Hampshire, who has just 
interrupted me, has shown in the fight which has been made 
by the Western States for a proper recognition by the Federal 
Government. I want that Senator to feel that when he shall 
have quit the busy scenes of this life, when he shall be known 
no longer among us here, there will be grateful hearts every- 
where in the West for his services to them, and that those people 
‘will pay a tribute of their intense admiration, aye, of their 
affection for the honored Senator, who never once in all our strug- 
gles has abandoned our cause, but who has stood alone, among 
all other New England Senators, in advocacy of justice to the 
people of the Western States. I am glad to see that his sym- 
pathy is still with us; and if we could only get the same spirit 
‘into the hearts of other Senators, who know so much less about 
these conditions than do we and than does the Senator from 
New Hampshire, we should have very little difficulty in relieving 
ourselves of many of the burdens with which we are now op- 
pressed. 

I now yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I was merely going to remark 
to the Senator from Arizona that I feared he was unduly 
alarmed, and that if the usual luck which attends the Indians 
still stays with them the whites will soon get all this land back. 
As soon as it becomes valuable the whites will get it. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr, President, I am not surprised 
at that statement from the Senator from Oregon; but I should 
like to put in contrast with that statement the broader one of 
the Senator from New Hampshire, to whom I have just alluded. 
It is very easy for us to go upon a reservation, to see a lazy, 
naked Indian wanting something to eat, and to come back and 
say that he must be given something to eat, no matter how 
naked or how poor are the American people who must pay for 
his rations, I can pick a hundred places in the poor mountain 
districts of the Eastern States where the lot of an equal number 
of poor white people are in an infinitely worse condition than 
the Indians on any western reservation known to me, The 
misery of poverty is comparative at last. There is not an In- 
dian community to-day, despite all the statements being made 
by eastern men, which is not better off than the poorer classes 
in the East, and many of them are the richest people in the 
world. There is not an Indian reservation in the United States 
under the care of this Government where the Indians are not in 
an infinitely better condition than are the same number of white 
people that I might point out all over the Eastern States of 
the country. Tucson is the town in which I live. I know that 
reservation as well as I know the boundaries of this room. 

Mr. CLAPP. How far from the city of Tucson is this pro- 
posed irrigation project? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The Senator will pardon me if I 
have to explain somewhat in answering him. 

Mr. CLAPP. That is just what I want. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The Indian reservation lies above 
two approaching points of a mountain range on each side that 
holds the Santa Cruz River, and it empties itself into the lower 
valley between these two mountain points. On the river above 
the reservation a somewhat similar condition exists. Just above 
the city of Tucson an irrigation company dug enormous ditches 
across the valley, about which I have told the Senate, and put 
in, I do not know how many, pumps to raise the water. When I 
saw them in operation I think there were 10 or 12 reservoirs 
emptying into the pumping stations from which the water re- 
covered from the sands was being used for farming purposes. 
Even the water for the city itself is pumped through the sand 
at a point some distance from the river bed, and by going above 
these works, where this amendment proposes to go, will tap 
the underflow of the city supply. There is no other water 
available. If they go above and cut this water off and begin to 
irrigate this reservation, then the irrigation works below are 
gone and the water supply of the city itself is threatened. 

Mr. CLAPP. It is not, then, planned to build a diversion dam? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. No. 

Mr. CLAPP. Is it the plan to build a reservoir? 

Mr. SMITH ‘of Arizona. No. This is down in southern Ari- 
zona, at a point which I indicate here [indieating on the map]. 
The little Santa Cruz River runs in this direction [indicating] ; 
here is where I live. The reservation is here [indicating], and 
they expect to tap the river which flows from that point into the 
city of Tucson. It can hardly be called a river; it is a small 
creek, and in the summer e there is nothing in it much except 
sand. 

Mr. CLAPP. How far is the proposed dam or the point 
where the water is tapped for the city of Tucson? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. There is no dam. The first supply 
of the city of Tucson, I should judge, would be about only a 
mile or so from the distributing pipe. 

Mr. President, this matter should be investigated before in- 
temperate action is taken. I will state to the Senate that I 
could not get home during the last session on account of the 
sickness of my brother at my old home in Kentucky, though, 
had I been able to go home, I had this particular matter in 
view. I expect to be in Arizona during the coming summer, 
however, and I want an opportunity to give this matter personal 
investigation again, to study the purposes and the plans, and to 
ascertain whether or not it is going to involve the ruin of the 
people below, and, therefore, I do not want the Senate, if I can 
help it, to adopt the amendment now. 

I have no desire to cut off anything from the Indians. The 
Lord knows I haye more sympathy for them than people who 
never saw them and never lived within a hundred or a thousand 
miles of them. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Yes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Senator has been speaking of the 
amount of land in the State of Arizona withdrawn from entry 
under the guise of forest reserves and Indian reservations. The 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GArLLINGER] suggested that 
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there ought to be some declaration in the Democratic platform 
with relation to the matter. I wish to call the attention of the 
Senator from Arizona, and also of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, to the clause in the Democratic platform on this subject, 
and I will also refer to the Republican platform upon the same 
question. 

The public domain should be administered and disposed of 

It will be noticed that the words used are“ disposed of“; there 
is no leasing proposition in it— 

The public domain should be administered and disposed of with due 
regard to the general welfare. Reservations should be limited to the 
purposes which they purport to serve and not extended to include land 
wholly unsuited therefor, The unnecessary withdrawal from sale and 
settlement of enormous tracts of public land, upon which tree growth 
never existed and can not be 8 tends only to retard develop- 
. discontent, and bring reproach upon the policy of con- 
The Puplie land laws should be administered in a spirit of the broad- 
est liberality toward the settler exhibiting a bona fide purpose to com- 

ly therewith, to the end that the invitation of this Government to the 
dless should be as attractive as possible; and the plain provisions 
of the forest-reserve act penang homestead entries to be made within 
the national forest should not be nullified by administrative regulations 
TOR othr to a withdrawal of great areas of the same 

Mr. President, that was the declaration of the Democratic 
national platform. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator a 
question. The platform does not say whether the public domain 
should be disposed of permanently or temporarily, does it? 

Mr. SHAFROTH, Well, “disposed of” means, I presume, 
parting with title. Whenever a person attempts to dispose of 
something he is trying to get rid of it; but leasing is the most 
permanent form of holding that can be conceived of. 

Mr. MYERS. I will ask the Senator if leasing land for 50 
years is not a disposition of it for a good while? 

Mr, SHAFROTH. Oh, no. 

Mr. MYERS. 1 understand the Supreme Court of the United 
States has said that leasing land for five years is disposing of it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; the court said it was not disposing of 
it, but nevertheless 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I must resume the 
floor. I do not want to become involved in an outside discus- 
sion on a matter that is not pertinent to the subject immediately 
under discussion. The Senators will have time later to debate 
the question which has been precipitated, but I would rather get 
through with what I have begun, if I can. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I merely want to read to the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. G@ALLINGER] the provision of the 
Republican platform on the same matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. He knows it by heart already. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. He does not know that clause of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the Senator from Arizona declines to yield further. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. No; I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Here is the plank in the Republican 
national platform in regard to Government reserves: 

We favor such fair and reasonable rules and regulations as will not 
discourage or interfere with actual bona fide homeseekers, prospectors, 
and miners in the acquisition of public lands under existing laws. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If you get a year’s lease, that is 
an acquisition according to some of the arguments lately made 
on this floor. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It seems to me that where both of the 
political parties have referred to the disposal of the public 
lands in such a way, there ought not to be any division of senti- 
ment in regard to a leasing bill. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Colorado if he thinks the Democratic administration has 
lived up to that platform? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I will answer that 
question myself. I refuse to yield further. I will say that 
neither Republican nor Democratic administrations have lived 
up to the doctrine stated. The Republican administration got 
as bad as it could get, and ours has not made half the improve- 
ment in regard to this question that it should haye made. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I should like to have the Senator 
point out any improvement that has been made by the Demo- 
cratic Party since it came into power. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Yes; there has been some improve- 
ment. For instance, in several of the States the size of a num- 
ber of reservations has been cut down, but not half enough, I 
admit. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state to the Senator 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I absolutely refuse to yield further. 
Mr. President, I do not wish to detain the Senate unduly, This 
interesting argument can come up after we dispose of my mo- 
tion to strike out the amendment. I plead with Senators to let 
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that question be disposed of, and disposed of favorably to my 
contention, before we get into any further argument on a col- 
lateral question. 

Mr. CURTIS.. Mr. President, when this matter was up yes- 
terday I said to the Senate, on the authority of the Assistant 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, that this amendment applied 
to 700 Indians and a reservation of 69,000 acres. In the report 
of the hearings before the House committee, on page 173, the 
assistant commissioner says: 


There are about 700 Indians on this reservation. 
He further says: 


This appropriation will be used for the benefit of the Indians only. 
We have a reservation covering an area of 69,000 acres. 

On page 175 Mr. Meritt says: 

“Mr. Chairman, the important point in connection with this appro- 
priation is that if we do not get appropriations this year those Indians 
may lose their opportunity to Greets that land, because the water may 
be taken by this development company,” 

It seems to me that if those Indians can be assisted by an ap- 
propriation of $70,000 and each be given 10 acres of land to irri- 
gate and farm, it will be a good investment. 

I join with the Senator from Arizona in the regret that the 
Government has taken away so much of the land in Arizona 
and is not disposing of it; but it does seem to me that that does 
not justify Congress in refusing to appropriate the money to 
provide irrigation for these Indians, the opportunity for which 
otherwise may be lost to them, although the water may not go 
to the settlers nor to the town, but to an irrigation company. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. To what company does the Senator 
refer? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am only reading from what the commis- 
sioner has said. I have no personal knowledge at all of the 
matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. 
afraid. 

Mr. CURTIS. The name is not given here on this page and 
I will not take the time to find the name, but the commissioner 
said: 

If we do not get appropriations this year those Indians may lose 
their opportunity to irrigate that land, because the water may be taken 
by this development company. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If the Senator will permit me an 
interruption, I shall not detain him long. 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The Senator cites an authority who 
does not even know what company he is talking about and does 
not say where the company is located and whether above or 
below. I will tell the Senator what the assistant commissioner 
is referring to. He is referring to the same company to which 
I alluded in opening my remarks, which made an appropriation 
of water years ago; which made a filing on water that was not 
known to exist. They made it by cutting the yalley from hill- 
side to hillside, raising the water in deep cuts, and pumping it 
on the land at an enormous expenditure. That was the one and 
the full appropriation made years and years ago, and certainly 
neither the Senator nor anyone else would think for a moment 
of taking away appropriated water and giving it to the Indians 
merely because they happen to need it. 

Mr. CURTIS. I said I had not had time to read the hearings 
to find the name of the company, but only read the statement 
that this company would appropriate the water. No. doubt the 
name of the company is given, because it is referred to as “ the 
company heretofore mentioned.” 

I believe the Indians there are just as much entitled to water 
for irrigation purposes as are the settlers. They have been 
there for a long time and they are entitled to the water. There 
is nothing before the Senate to show that if $70,000 is used to 
put in wells or a dam or other works to control the underflow, 
or apart of it, that anyone will be deprived of it. If the under- 
flow in that section is—and I understand it is—like the under- 
flow of other sections of the United States, you can not exhaust 
it by an appropriation of $70,000 or even $70,000,000. There is 
a river underneath, and there is plenty of water not only to 
supply the Indians but also the settlers and the city to which 
the Senator has referred. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, will the Senator ex- 
cuse me for a brief interruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Does not the Senator concede that 
geological conditions might have something to do with that 
matter? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; but—— 


Neither has the commissioner, I am 
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Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I have not finished my question, and 
I am sure the Senator and I do not want to have any disagree- 
ment as to the facts. 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly not. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Or to get excited about it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly not. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I am more apt to become excited, 
because of my disposition, than is the Senator from Kansas. 

I have tried to explain that all of the water of the San Pedro 
River, or the Santa Cruz, as this little stream is called, passes 
between two points of the mountain that holds the whole water- 
shed of the Santa Cruz River. It can-find no other escape ex- 
cept under the bed of this river through the contracting gorge 
made by the approaching mountains from either side of it. Now, 
all the water has to come through that particular channel, no mat- 
ter how deep its underflow, or else its underflow is so extremely 
deep that nobody could ever afford to go hunting for it. So, you 
see, it amounts, at least, to damming the river above the city. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have studied the underflow of Arizona some- 
what, and I find that, while it is sometimes true that the flow 
disappears in the bed of a river, it returns again at some other 
place. At some points by digging wells you find it at 75 feet, 
at others at 300 feet, and then a few miles beyond it comes 
back to the surface. I venture to say that the underfiow there 
is not limited to the bed of the stream, or beneath the bed of 
the stream, but flows out over that entire valley and can be 
tapped anywhere in the valley. I am sustained in making that 
statement by the fact that wells have been put down on 
this reservation and water has been found in various places. 
There are now several hundred wells being operated upon that 
reservation, and I think it is only fair and just to the Indians 
that we give the department the $70,000 to protect their right 
to the water and prevent it from going to an independent 
company. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

Mr. CURTIS. I am perfectly willing, if the senior Senator 
from Arizona will accept the amendment offered by the junior 
Senator from Arizona, to consent to such an amendment, because 
I believe there is plenty of water for them all. I now yield to 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. WORKS. I was about to ask the Senator from Kansas 
what right the Indians have in the stream? 

Mr. CURTIS. The Indians have no greater right than anyone 
else, but the Indians haye been living there for many, many 
years; they have been appropriating what little water they 
needed, and now that the Government is trying to make farmers 
out of them they need more water, and they can not get it unless 
this appropriation is made. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona, And it has got to take it from some- 
body who has already appropriated it. 

Mr. WORKS. What I am trying to arrive at is, whether the 
Indians really have any right to the water there that could be 
utilized if the expenditure were made. I do not know. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the report of the engineers is 
that they can utilize it. If they can not, then undoubtedly the 
Government will not use the money. 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator has either not understood me or 
has not answered my question. There may be other claims to 
the water; there may have been previous appropriations, as the 
Senator knows. What I am trying to arrive at is, what is the 
right under the law that the Indians may have to use the water? 
I have not seen anywhere any of the inexhaustible underflow 
of streams of which the Senator has been speaking. I wish we 
could find some of them. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have studied the underflows and I have found 
a good many of them, and if the Senator will examine the re- 
ports of the Geological Survey he will find them. I have gone 
over large sections of the country, two or three hundred miles, 
and found that some underflow could be located in some places at 
20 feet and at some places from 69 to 100 feet; but, nevertheless, 
it was the same underflow. 

Mr. WORKS. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think in Arizona the reports of the Geological 
Survey show that you may find the underflow at some places, 
as I have suggested, at 60 feet and at some places at 300 feet. 

Before the Senator from California leaves the Chamber, I 
want to say that all I based my statements on in reference to 
the contest of rights was what is stated by the Assistant Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, who says: 

The important point in connection with this a 
if we do Ni get a appropriations 4 this year those nilana. may lose tes 
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Mr. WORKS. I was not undertaking to antagonize the posi- 
tion taken by the Senator from Kansas. I was trying to arrive 
at the facts, if I could, of what were the rights there. 

Mr. CURTIS. I really do not know, and so I can not give the 
Senator the information; but if there are existing rights, no 
law we could pass would take those rights away. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I think the white settlers have a 
right to all the water that they need, and I will go as far as 
the Senator from Arizona will to procure it for them. At 
the same time I believe—I do not know whether the Senator will 
agree with me or not—that there is plenty of water there for 
all if it is apportioned properly and proper measures are taken 
to secure and conserve it; but I do not think that will ever be 
secured by any system of pumping, which is always expensive 
and precarious. If the Senator will come in here asking for 
an appropriation to go back into the mountains and dam the 
“ arroyos,” as they call them there, or the gulches or the ravines, 
as you like, and dam them all, both great and small, at intervals, 
at their heads, to hold the water, and hold it as it falls in the 
great rainstorms they have there, or from the snow when it 
melts, instead of letting it race away or sink into the ground, 
as it does in that section of the country, as it does in New 
Mexico, as it does in Nevada, and as it does in many portions 
of the western country, they will not have to pump water, but 
it will come over the top of the ground, it will irrigate that 
whole country, and it will become a garden spot of incalculable 
value. No man knows better than I do what water will do 
under the climate of Arizona. From a desert it will be turned 
into a veritable Garden of Eden and the lands become among 
the most valuable in America. That is the proper way to handle 
the proposition and to take care of the interests of Tucson, of 
the white settlers, and of the Indians alike. But the Indian 
has his rights, and I do not think the Senator is trying to de- 
prive him of them. Naturally, however, he is jealous of the 
rights of his fellow citizens. I do not blame him for that. I do 
not criticize him. I do not want to put a straw in the way of his 
obtaining them; but this method will not do it. It is a case of 
one interest combating another, with the Indians in the long 
run, as the Senator must know, being deprived of their land. 
It was all their country at one time, and they have a right to 
live and exist, and I think fair treatment is due them. 6 

I do not wish to give the Indians any rights which would 
imperil those of their white neighbors, but I would like to see 
them get what is justly due them. If the Senator can assure 
this body that they will be cared for in the future, I am quite 
willing to go with him just as far as he himself goes; otherwise 
not. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, only a word in an- 
swer. I do not think even the tender heart of my friend the 
Senator from Oregon feels for the oppressed any more than I 
do, whether it be an Indian or a white man. This company, of 
which the Senator from Kansas spoke, at an enormous expense 
developed the water and all the water that flows through the 
buttes of the Santa Cruz River long before the question was 
raised about the Indians taking any of it above the point of its 
appropriation. That land has been disposed of to farmers and 
poor people in tracts of 10 acres up, and they are living on this 
water so pumped at enormous expense. 

<a ASHURST. Mr. President, will my colleague yield to 
me 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Certainly. 

Mr. ASHURST. My colleague, of course, expects soon to go 
to the State of Arizona, for various reasons, as I do. He lives 
at the city of Tucson. I think, upon the whole, that we should 
reject the amendment now under consideration, in view of his 
statements. He is more familiar with the facts—and I say it 
with all respect—than the department itself. 

As far as I can do so on behalf of the committee, let the 
amendment be rejected; and then, when the next bill comes in 
for the next year, he will be here with first-hand knowledge, 
able to give us the details, although he has given a yery re- 
markable statement of facts to-day, and I have no doubt accurate 
facts. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I shall be very glad to give the 
Indians what they are entitled to. 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not want to press an amendment 
against any Senator, much less against my colleague, when it 
affects a situation in his town, where he knows and ought to 
know more about it than any other Senator, and more about 
it than the department. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I do know more about it than the 
department, if the hearings disclose the full sum of their 
knowledge, 
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Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I certainly do not want to take 
any position here that is unfriendly to Arizona, or that the 
Senator from Arizona thinks is wrong; but I wish we were not 
compelled to kill an amendment which the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs says is absolutely essential to the rights of the 
Indians, because if it is not done at this time he fears that 
within the next year it will be placed beyond our power to take 
care of the Indians. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I will assure the Senator that there 
is nothing in that, I do not care who states it, for the appro- 
priation of water he is speaking of is below the point where 
the Indians reside on the stream. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. PAGE. Certainly. 

Mr. ASHURST. In reply to the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont, I want to say this—and I say it with much respect— 
with regard to the commissioner and the assistant commis- 
sioner: They have shown a great familiarity with these 167 to 
168 reservations; but in all candor, does the Senator believe 
that the department can know more about this question than my 
colleague, who lives there, and has lived there for thirty-odd 
years? Does the Senator think that anybody in the United 
States who never has been in Hyde Park but once or twice 
knows more about Hyde Park than the junior Senator from 
Vermont? I think the junior Senator from Vermont knows 
more about his own home town than people who do not live 
there; and I do think we should reject the amendment, so that 
my colleague can have an opportunity to investigate the facts 
and come before the committee next year with all the facts and 
fresh information. That is the reason why I am going to vote 
against the amendment, 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I desire to ask the chairman of 
our committee if he believes with the commissioner that the 
ndoption of this amendment at this time is absolutely vital to 
the rights of the Indians? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I say, as far as I am concerned, 
residing there, that I know it is not. I do not think anything 
about it. 

Mr. ASHURST. For myself, not living in Tucson, although 
going there very frequently, I think that no man in Arizona 
knows more about Tucson than my colleague. 

Mr. PAGE. I agree with that. 

Mr. ASHURST. I wish I knew as much about it as he does. 

Mr. PAGE. What I desired to do, if possible, was to have 
the amendment passed over, with the hope that the department 
might suggest some way in which we might protect the rights 
of the Indians and at the same time get along with the rights 
of the whites there, to which the Senator refers. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I have to leave the city on account 
of illness, and I am extremely anxious that this amendment 
should be disposed of before I leave. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ver- 
mont yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. PAGE. Just one moment, and I will yield the floor. I 
want to say here that I am not disposed to press the matter 
against the views of the Senator from Arizona. If he says 
he knows that the Indians’ rights will not be disturbed or 
imperiled, I am, of course, going to believe what he says abso- 
lutely, and I shall not vote against his motion. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I say that I am convinced, know- 
ing that condition, as much as a man possibly can be. I do not 
want to have the statement go out that I say I am beyond 
any possible mistake of judgment; but I am with 
all sincerity to the Senator when I say that I do not believe 
that the fact of rejecting this amendment now will affect one 
particle the ultimate rights of the Indians to any water that 
is above this point of irrigation; for whatever the. people 
below there have they have gotten by actual appropriation. I 
do not see how it can possibly hurt the Indian, in the water that 
has to pass him before it gets to this point, to wait until I 
can come before the next committee, where I hope to be able 
to give an absolute demonstration of the matter. If I find it 
possible to help these Indians, with a due regard to the water 
already appropriated and in use by white people, who need it 
just as badly and have the unquestioned title to it, I shall be 
very glad to present it to the committee, for I have no desire 
on earth to injure the Indians. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I do not wish to be understood 
ns opposing the rejection of this amendment, if that is the re- 
quest of both of the Senators from Arizona; but I do feel that 
I ought to make a statement in order to justify the action of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 


It was stated to the committee that the Papago Indians were 
sorely in need of water—so much so that the cattle belonging 
to these Indians were dying for want of water. That state- 
ment and those telegrams will be found in the Recorp. I 
simply want to say, in justification of the action of the com- 
mittee, that it was with the very best motives that the com- 
mittee acted to give to these Indians water which they certainly 
need, according to the statements made to the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, after line 6, to insert: 


That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to issue to the North Minnesota Conference of the 


ation $ 
t lot 1; north half of southeast 
of north half of northeast 5 of lot 
; north half of south half of southeast quarter of lot 
quarter of northwest and 


tent to be in lieu 
1, 1914 (38 

Stat. L., p. 591 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, when this item was before the 
committee there was a question raised about the description. 
I want to ask the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP], who 
offered the amendment, as I understand, whether or not the 
description contained in this amendment is the correct one? 

Mr. CLAPP. Yes. Upon examination the Indian Office found 
this was the correct description and approved it. There was at 
one time in the hearings some question as to the description, 
but subsequently it was settled. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Secretary read 
the following paragraph, ending on page 37, line 18: 


That the nt — of the Interior, under such rules and regulations 
as he may prescribe, is hereby authorized to advance to any individual 
8 ndian in the State of Minnesota entitled to partici in 

t fund of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota one-fourth 
y 5 Which would now be eee 5-2 5 under a 


1 decrepit, or less from old age, 
Se e $ plesa from old age, disease, oF ac 
weg said 


member in the permanent fun 
gota to which he or she would be entitled: Provided further, 
funds hereunder to be paid to Indians shall not be subject to any lien 


or claim of attorneys or other third 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I denin there is objec- 
tion to the distribution of this per capita payment. The Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP] is so well informed that I 
wish he would give us some information about it. Of course, 
the language is just as it came from the House, but I have not 
the information that I should like to have concerning this 
matter. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I do not know exactly the objec- 
tion to which the Senator refers. When this bill came over 
there was objection to the language of the House, because at 
one time in the genesis of the measure in the House a provision 
was inserted that no part of this fund that is to be distributed 
should be applied in payment of any debt contracted prior to 
the passage of the act. The Indian Office, when their attention 
was called to it, of course recognized that that was an inad- 
vertence. They did not want to teach the Indians dishonesty 
and prohibit them from paying any debts they might have 
fairly contracted, and before the bill finally left the House that 
provision was changed, so that it now reads: 


Provided further, That the funds hereunder to be paid to Indians 
shall mee Pipila to any Men or claim of attorneys or other third 


It exempts them from the lien if the Indian seeks to exempt 
them, but does not prohibit the Indian from paying a debt that 
he recognizes, 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Minnesota that the information I have is to the effect that some 
86 Indians were suspended from the rolls there. Of course they 
object to this money being paid out, because they do not have 
the opportunity of participating in it. They will not get their 
sha 


re. 
Mr. CLAPP. But the order suspending those Indians has 
been reversed. It was made a year or two ago; but the depart- 
ment has recently held that it had no authority to suspend them, 
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and they are now restored. That is, they never were taken off, 
but the suspension is abandoned. 

Mr. GRONNA. I understand, then, from the Senator's state- 
ment that they will all participate in this distribution of funds? 

Mr. CLAPP. There is no question but that the fact of that 
suspension will not interfere with their right to participate. 
All the Indians upon the rolls will be entitled to this participa- 
tion, 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, after line 18, to insert: 


The superintendent of logging upon the Chippewa Reservations in 
Minnesota is hereby authorized to expend not to ex 25,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, from the amount de ved from the 
sale of the pine timber of the Chippewas of Minnesota, in the 8 
of scalers, check scalers, as provided by the act of January 14, 1889 
(25 Stat. L., 642), and such clerks as he may employ. Any act not in 
conformity with this provision is hereby repealed. A detailed state- 
ment of all the expenses hereinafter incurred and paid from the tribal 
funds 5 the Chippewas of Minnesota shall be reported to Congress 
annually. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 38, after line 5, to strike 
out: 


That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to cause an examination to be made by experts of the 
Geological Survey of the ceded lands, for which the United States has 
not conveyed title, in the State of Minnesota, embraced within the 
provisions of an act entitled, “An act for the relief and civilization of 
the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota,“ approved January 14, 
1889 (25 Stat. L., 642), and if there be found any lands bearing valuable 
deposits of fron ore or other valuable minerals, the said Secretary is 
hereby authorized to reserve, for the use and benefit of the Chippewa 
Indians in Minnesota, the minerals and the mineral rights penneg to 
any of the such lands; and the said Secretary is hereby authori. to 
withdraw from the Treasury $10,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, of the principal sum on deposit to the credit of the Chippewa 
Indians in Minnesota in order to make the geological examination 
herein provided for. 

And to insert: 

Hereafter on ceded lands in the State of Minnesota embraced within 
the provisions of the law entitled “An act for the relief and civiliza- 
tion of the re Indians in the State of Minnesota,” . idee 
January 14, 1889, the minerals in and mineral rights pertaining to 
any of the lands the cession of which was provided for in said act, 
and for which the United States has not conveyed title, shall be and 
remain in and are reserved for the use and benefit of the Chippewa 
Indians in the State of Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, after line 10, to insert: 

That the sum of $6,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, of 
the tribal funds of the Chippewa Indians of the State of Minnesota, is 
hereby appropriated to pay the expenses of the general council of said 
tribe to be held at Bemidji, Minn., beginning on the second Tuesday 
of July, 1916. pursnant to the constitution of the gee council of 
said Chippewa Indians of Minnesota, organized in May, 1913, and to 
pay the actual and necessary expenses of the delegates who attended 
the meeting of said general counell, - se une 12 and ending 
June 14, 1915, at White Earth, Minn., and at troit, Minn., October 
4. 1915, and also the necessary expenses of the members of the execu- 
tive committee of said council when attending to the business of the 
tribe, and to pay the expenses to Washington, in January and Febru- 
ary, 1915. and in January, February, and March, 1916, of the bray 5 
tions of the 8 Indians of the State of Minnesota, appointed by 
the president of said general council pursuant to the resolutions of 
said general councils of August 14, 1914, and June 14, 1915, to present 
the affairs of said Indians of the State of Minnesota to the officials of 
the United States; said $6,000 to be immediately available, and the ex- 
penses of said delegation to be paid by the 55 of the Interior 
upon itemized accounts approvted by the president of the executive com- 


mittee ot said council and cer to by the secretary of the council. 


The Secretary of the Interior may authorize an inspector, or e 
agent, or Indian superintendent, to attend future sessions of said gen- 
eral council and conventions to which delegates therefor are elected, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
against that amendment. 

Mr. CLAPP. I hope the Senator will not make the point of 
order. 

Mr. CURTIS. I make it on two grounds: First, that it is a 
claim; second, that it is general legislation disposing of Indian 
funds—not Government funds, but Indian funds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota desire to be heard upon the point of order? 

Mr. CLAPP. I do. 

I do not think the last point of order is applicable. The Chair 
ruled yesterday, when the Vice President was occupying the 
chair, that an amendment limited to any one tribe or any one 
person was not general legislation; nor do I think it is subject 
to the other point, because I can not but think it is in harmony 
with the spirit of carrying out the treaty of 1889, providing 
for the civilization and development of the Chippewas in Min- 
nesota. 

I want to say in that connection, Mr. President, that I do 
not believe any fund is used to better advantage than that 
which is devoted to education ; and certainly the practical phase 
of education is as important as that contained within the school. 
This develops among these people the capacity for conducting 
their general business and discussing their questions of interest, 


and in this very bill there is evidence of the value of its existence, 
In the general appropriation of the Chippewa funds there are 
limitations provided as to the manner in which they shall be 
used, which proceeded from a suggestion of this council; and 
on page 37 there is a limitation as to the use of the funds derived 
from the sale of timber by the superintendent of logging on the 


reservation, and a requirement of an annual detailed full state- 


ment of expenses. 

I regret very much that the Senator presses his point. Of 
course I may say, in passing, that among these Indians, like all 
other Indians, and among the white men, there are always fac- 
tions; there is more or less friction; there is more or less dif- 
ference of opinion. But it is out of that friction and difference 
of opinion that the white man has largely progressed and de- 
veloped, and I do not think it is lamentabte or to be regretted 
that there are these divisions of sentiment and factions and 
interests among the Indians. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, there are three distinct claims 
presented in this amendment—one to pay the expenses to be 
incurred this coming July, one to pay the expenses incurred in 
May, 1913, and another to pay the expenses of a delegation to 
Washington, and therefore this amendment is subject to a 
point of order, It is also subject to a point of order because it 
is general legislation, in that we are taking the money of an 
Indian tribe that is in the Treasury of the United States and 
making a disposition of it by legislation in this bill. That makes 
it general legislation. 

The Vice President did hold on yesterday on an irrigation- 
project that because it applied to one tribe it was not subject 
to a point of order; but I called the Vice President’s attention 
this morning to a ruling made within a year where he sustained 
d point of order on the very same item, and, no doubt, he was 
mistaken yesterday and was right a year ago. That, however, 
does not apply to this case, in my judgment, first, because this 
is clearly a claim, and, second, because we are appropriating 
money out of the tribal funds. It is not Government money. 
We are taking it out of the funds of the tribe, and it can only 
be done by legislation, and we change a law that provides how 
that money shall be distributed. 

I want to say, on the general question, that there is a division. 
The full-blood faction of this tribe is opposed to the use of this 
money. I believe in standing by the full bloods whenever it is 
possible to do so, and I believe the delegation of full bloods know 
about what the full-blood members of the tribe want. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, so far as appropriating this 
money is concerned, all of the original appropriation beginning 
on page 33, except the one-fourth of interest, which is provided 
for by the general law, is an appropriation out of their funds. 
If that rule were to be sustained we could make no appropria- 
tion from the general fund; but year after year and in this very 
bill this $185,000 is appropriated out of the general fund, and it 
is a mere question of the form of the appropriation, whether it 
should be in the larger item or in this separate item. The law 
contemplates that a certain amount of this money shall be used 
for their civilization and advancement. 

As to the item for next June, we are simply following in this 
respect the provision of the bill of last year which failed, and 
the failure of which made necessary the provision in this item 
with reference to the 1913 meeting of the council. I sincerely 
hope the Senator will not press his point of order. I believe 
this is a good thing. I have always felt that it would be better 
if more Indians were brought here to Washington during the 
session of Congress. Sometimes they have views which are not 
in strict harmony with what would be considered as practical; 
again, they present practical views. They are able to go back 
to their people and discuss these things; and I think instead of 
discouraging we ought to encourage the coming of Indian dele- 
gations to Washington, especially during the session of Con- 
gress, during the development of the legislation upon this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A portion of this amendment 
seems to relate to authorizing expenditures for obligations 
already incurred. Another portion of it relates to authorizing 
expenditures for prospective obligations. The Chair does not 
think the authorization of expenditures for an obligation not 
already incurred would constitute a claim. In view of the cir- 
cumstances, the Chair will submit the point of order to the 
Senate. 

The question is, Is the amendment in order? [Putting the 
question.] By the sound, the “ayes” seem to have it. 

Mr. CURTIS. I call for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As many as believe that the 
amendment is in order will rise. [A pause.] As many as be- 
lieve the amendment is not in order will rise. [A pause.] The 
amendment is rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 
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The next amendment was, on page 41, after line 4, to insert: 


For the tuition, board, books and paper, and traveling expenses to and 
from their respective homes of two Chippewa boys for the school year 
ending June 10, 1915, aes and for five Chippewa boys for the ool 
year ending June 10, 1916, $3,250, at Keewaton Academy, Wisconsin, in- 
curred under the authority of the general council of the Minnesota 
Chippewas, said amounts to be paid upon vouchers being submitted to 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and approved by the board of In- 
dian education of the said general council: Provided, That the said 
payments shall be made from the tribal funds of the Chippewa Indians 
of Minnesota in the Treasury of the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 41, after line 17, to insert: 

That the sixth paragraph of section 9 of the act approved June 30, 
1913 (38 Stat. L., p. 89), be, and the same hereby is, amended b 
striking out the words “one of whom shall be selected by the Devarh 
ment of Justice,” in the third line thereof, and substituting therefor 
the words “one of whom shall be an assistant to the Attorney Genera 
and who shall continue as such commissioner during the pleasure an 
under the direction of the Attorney General.“ 

That the seventh paragraph of section 9 of the act approved June 30. 
1913 (38 Stat. L., p. 89), be, and the same is hereby, amended to read 
as follows: “ That the roll herein provided for 1 be made in tri 
licate and shall show the allotment number or numbers, together wi 
the description of the proj vie? allotted, and the name, age, sex, and 
whether the allottee is of full Indian blood or a mixed blood. The roll 
shall also state whether the person named is living or dead, and if dead, 
the fa eer hn date of death shall be stated, when it can be ascer- 
tained, together with the age of such person at death as near as prac- 
ticable. No allotment nor allottee thereof shall be enrolled where there 
is a suit now pending, or hereafter commenced, prior to the completion 
of such roll, to cancel any conveyance of such allotment, until such suit 
has been finally determined.” 

That the unexpended balance of the appropriation for carrying into 
effect the provisions of the act of June 30, 1918, making appropriations 
for current and contingent expenses of the Indian Service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1914 (38 Stat. . W creating a commission to 
prepare a roll of the allottees within the ite Reservation, in 
the State of Minnesota, and defining the duties of such commission, is 
hereby reappropriated and made immediately available for the pay- 
ment of expenses incurred and salaries earned by the said commis- 
sloners, or under their direction, in carrying out the provisions of said 
act since June 30, 1914, and for the purpose of continuing the work of 
such commission under said act. 

That for the completion of the enrollment of the allottees within the 
White Earth Reservation, in the State of Minnesota, required by the act 
of June 30 ee ome amended by this Act, there is hereby appropriated 
the sum of $5, , or so much thereof as may be r for that 
da This appropriation shall continue available until expended 
or the work of the hala commission shall have been completed. 

Before the reading of the amendment was concluded, 

Mr. CURTIS. It is all one amendment, commencing at page 
41, line 18, and ending at page 43, line 16. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the reading be finished. 

After the reading of the amendment had been concluded, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I make the point of order on 
that amendment that it is general legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I wish to be heard on the point 
of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What is the act of June 30, 1913? 

Mr. CLAPP. That is the act which provided for the creation 
of a commission to consist of two persons, to be approved by 
the judge of the United States district court for the district 
of Minnesota, one to be a citizen of the State and the other to 
be designated by the Department of the Interior. The first 
change is to change that method of selecting and provide that 
one of the two shall be an assistant to the Attorney General. 
I may say in passing that the Attorney General advises that he 
should be selected from among the special assistants to the 
Attorney General. 

Then the act provided that they should make a roll, the roll to 
be submitted to the court and to become effective only when 
approved by the court. It provided that in making the roll the 
commissioners should determine the quantum of Indian blood, 
one of the courts having at that time held that an Indian was 
not of mixed blood unless he had at least one-eighth Indian 
blood. Hence it was important that the roll should show the 
quantum, 

Since then the Supreme Court of the United States has re- 
versed that position and holds that it is immaterial what the 
quantum of blood is. As a great deal of the work devolving on 
the commission would be the ascertainment of the quantum, a 
much more difficult proposition than the mere ascertainment of 
whether there is any mixed blood or not, it was thought that it 
would very much lessen the work and, as the quantum no longer 
served any purpose, leave the law just as effective to strike out 
the requirement of the quantum, leaving it only necessary to 
show that the party is of mixed blood or of full blood, as the 
case may be. f 

Then, owing to the failure of the Indian appropriation bill 
last year, of course, the appropriation that had theretofore been 
made failed and left the commission without sufficient funds. 
I think it is also suggested that an amount in addition to the 
original appropriation would be required. 


That, briefly, is the situation. It is simply carrying out ex- 
isting law, and the only change that is made is not general leg- 
islation, but simply affects the particular act. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the item clearly amends a gen- 
eral act of Congress. It can not amend 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let us find out right at this point 
whether the act applies to the Indians in general? 

Mr. CLAPP. No, sir; it does not. 

Mr. CURTIS. It applied to each member of the tribe. It 
provided for the enrollment of the members of the tribe. It 
provided for the settlement of the questions of the right to be 
enrolled. It also settled the question of quantum of Indian 
blood, and it provided that selections or allotments should be 
REP to all the members who were found entitled to be en- 
rolled. 

This act changes that by turning the first duty over to an 
assistant attorney general, which is an amendment, not very 
material but, nevertheless, an amendment. The next change 
is that the old law provided for the finding of the quantum of 
Indian blood, while this amendment simply says the commis- 
sion shall determine whether the Indian is of full blood or 
mixed blood. There is a good deal of difference between find- 
ing whether an Indian is part blood or full blood and finding 
the quantum of Indian blood. 

Again, the latter part of the amendment, on page 42, reads: 

No allotment nor allottee thereof shall be enrolled where there is a 


suit now pending, or hereafter commenced, prior to the completion of 
such roll. 


Mr. CLAPP. 
original act. 

Mr. CURTIS. If that was in the original act, then I have 
no further comment to make upon it, but the first part of it 
undoubtedly changes the existing law, a general statute, not a 
private bill but a general act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Did the law affect the right of 
everybody? 

Mr. CURTIS. In that tribe. 

Mr. CLAPP. It applies, of course, to all who were entitled 
to enrollment where suits were not pending. 

I may say in explanation, although not germane perhaps to 
the thought in the mind of the Vice President, that suits were 
pending here involving patents, and in order to clarify the situa- 
tion it was thought that a roll ought to be prepared of those who 
clearly were not involved in litigation. The fact that it is a 
general act of Congress does not make it necessarily a general 
law. It is purely a local law. ` 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any doubt about this being 
true, that the law was applicable to any other person or persons 
who may come under its provisions, or is it a general law or a 
special law? 

Mr. CLAPP. It applied to anybody generally who should come 
under it, but it is limited to one tribe of Indians. Now, the 
fact that it may allow 10 or 50 members of that tribe to come 
under it would not make it general legislation. It is limited to 
one. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not the understanding of the 
Senator from Minnesota that in order to be general legislation 
it must apply to all Indians? 

Mr. CLAPP. No; not at all. But it should be general, and 
not purely local. It is a purely local act, applicable to one 
reservation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; but it applies to everybody 
on the reservation. 

Mr. CURTIS. Or who claims a right to the tribal property. 

Mr. CLAPP. A bill providing for the taxation of the Indians 
o2 a State would apply to all who had any property subject to 
taxation. It would not follow that it would be general legisla- 
tion. It would be local. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Would the Senator say that we 
could amend that act on an appropriation bill? 

Mr. CLAPP. Certainly this is not new legislation. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. No; it is not new legislation. But 
the difficulty which the Chair is laboring under is whether in 
the clear definition of what constitutes general legislation the 
original act was not legislation, and whether this in not an 
amendment of general legislation. 

Mr. CURTIS. This amendment was in an Indian appropria- 
tion bill, and Vice President Fairbanks held in the Creek claim 
that where it is attempted to amend an Indian appropriation 
bill, it is an attempt to amend general legislation, and that the 
point of order was well taken against the Creek claim. 

I remember very well, because I made the point of order, 
when the Creek cliam was pending as an amendment on the 
Indian appropriation bill. There is no question but that this 
amendment changes an Indian appropriation act which is a 


If the Senator will pardon me, that was in the 
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general act—it is not a private act—and this amendment is 
therefore general legislation. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, there can be many items in an 
appropriation bill. Although the bill itself is a general act, 
the items would not in themselves be general. This was a 
purely loeal act in its inception. It was put on an appropriation 


bill. That did not change the character of the act. It was still 
a local act applicable only to one tribe of Indians. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not interested in the legis- 
lation particularly, but it does seem to me that if this legisla- 
tion applied to one Indian in a tribe it would not be general 
legislation; but it is legislation affecting every Indian in the 
tribe, and I can not see but what it is general legislation. It 
appears to me that way. If the legislation became effective, it 
would affect Indians who are now denied the privilege of going 
upon the rolls. So it does not only affect the Indians now upon 
the rolls of that tribe, but it affects the Indians also who belong 
to the tribe who have been refused the privilege of going upon 
the rolls. If that is not general legislation, I do not know what 
it is. 

Mr. CLAPP. The Senator does not understand the scope of 
the enrollment. The enrollment establishes no legal right at all. 
It is simply to distinguish and eliminate from controversy those 
particular Indians who were not involved im litigation. It fixes 
no right. 

Mr, SMOOT. E understand the amendment virtually to open 
the rolls? 

Mr. CLAPP. Oh, no; nothing of the kind. 

Mr. LANE. If the Senator will permit me, E am informed 
that all the Indians whe are left there: are interested. 

Mr. SMOOT. Upon the rolls? 

Mr. LANE. Yes; upon the rolls. I am also informed that 
in addition to that it is almost impossible to determine who a 
mixed blood is, and that the Indians themselves are not per- 
mitted to testify; that their testimony is excluded. In a way 
it has been announced to them that, inasmuch as they have .no 
records, they are not informed upon the subject. They claim it 
is discriminating against them—to discredit for the reason that 
they keep no family records. 

Mr. CLAPP. As to the difficulty of determining whether an 
Indian is of full blood or mixed blood, no one can question that; 
but the broad statement that they are not permitted to testify 
would be a reflection upon the court, because this is under the 
management and control ef the Federal district court. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does this change enlarge the rights 
of persons to be placed on the rolls? 

Mr, CLAPP. No, sir; this roll has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion whether an unenrolled Indian of that band, in deriving 
the benefits of enrollment, ean secure a legal status that gives 
him those benefits. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What is the roll for? 

Mr. CLAPP. As I have said, there were a number of suits 
brought. There is some question about the suits. They have 
been delayed. At the same time it has been thought advisable 
by the department and everyone interested that in the interim 
there might be made under the direction of the court, and with 
the court’s approval, a list. It was called a roll, but it is not 
the kind of a roll which entitles an Indian to annuity or to 
allotment or to any other right as an enrolled member of a band 
or tribe. It was thought it would clear the situatiom if these 
two men, one to be selected by the Department of the Interior, 
and now proposed to be selected by the Department of Justice, 
and the other a citizen and resident of the State, might go to 
work and make a list of Indians about whom there could be 20 
question, that list to be approved by the court. It does not add 
to or take from any Indian any legal right which he has. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. But it becomes, does it not, a public 
document that might be Introduced in evidence. 

Mr. CLAPP. Tt is somewhat doubtful, perhaps, as to its effect 
in a court as evidence. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does not the amendment change the 
persons who can be enrolled? 

Mr. CLAPP. No, sir; it is not a question 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What is the change, then? Why 
is it in the bill if it makes no such change? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why is the amendment asked? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. CLAPP. I tried to explain. The amendment was asked 
and very heartily concurred in by the Interior Department at 
first, to the end that under the direction of the court a list might 
be made that would be generally accepted as determining who 
were mixed bloods and who were half bloods. It is not an en- 
roliment that gives rights in the tribal participation, like the 
ordinary rolls that are made up when a treaty is agreed upon. 
For instance, when this treaty was made—— 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the Chair interrupt there. 
What difference does it make as to whether an Indian is full 
blood or mixed blood if it has: nothing to do with his interest in 
the tribal property? 

Mr. CLAPP. The difference is this: In 1006 an act was 
passed removing the restriction from the mixed bloods: It does 
not interfere with their property. It does not interfere in any 
manner with their right to participate: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What does it designate? 

Mr. CLAPP. It simply designates; in an orderly way, prob- 
ably to the satisfaction of most who would consult the list, that 
certain Indians are in fact mixed blood and consequently entitled 
to deed their property while a full blood under the law is still 
under restriction. 

Mr. SMOOT. But is it not true; I will ask the Senator, that 
if an Indian is allowed to be placed upon the roll it affects the 
property of every Indian who is already upon the roll? 

Mr. CLAPP. Not in the slightest. I have tried to make it 
plain that this is not the granting of any property right, nor 
does it in any manner affect an Indian’s right to participate in 
the property. It simply means: that if an Indian is of mixed 
blood he may. sell his individual: property that has. been allotted 
to him. I he is not of mixed blood he can not sell his individual 
property. It gives him no right to participate 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then it affects: rights to that ex- 
tent. 

Mr. CLAPP. It does not affect the right. The right is there. 
If an Indian is of mixed: blood on that reservation he has the 
right to sell. If he is: not of mixed blood he has not the right. 
This does not make him a mixed blood: nor a full blood. It does 
not take from him any right or grant any right. He could 
still go on if he was of mixed blood and sell his property and 
try that question ont in the courts: He could still go on if 
he was a full blood and sell his property, and on establishing 
the fact that he was a full blood the deed would be void. It 
does not affect their property rights in the property of the 
tribe. It is not one of those cases. 

T was proceeding to say when the President of the Senate 
interrupted me, that under the original treaty of 1889 it was 
provided that a roll should be made. That roll related to their 
rights to participate in the property of the tribe. That right is 
not affected at all by this roll. In this, if a person wants to rely 
upon it, they can simply say they believe this inan is mixed 
blood or the other one full blood. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to discuss the question of the 


roll any further, but it does seem to me, on page 43, beginning 


in line 17, this is certainly general legislation: 


To carry into effect the 5 5 An act for the relief and 
civilization: of the Chi 6 the State of Minnesota, a 
proved Jan 14, 180 9, to provide pR the establishment and — 
mini rane a forest reserve and for the sale of timber within the 
Red Indian Reservation, Minn,“ that the following-described 
lands Telok the Red Lake Indian Reservation, Minn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is another amendment. 

Mr. CLAPP, It is another amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood that the Senator from Kansas 
made a point of order against the whole of the amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. No; I made the point of order where 5 com- 
menced just above that. 

Now. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair would like to have a 
little further information. The Chair wants to know whether 
this roll could be used in conrt? 

Mr. CURTIS. Here is wlt the original act provides: 

When the roll so made is confpleted, it shall be pesna to the said 
district court for final approval. If the co as to 
the proper status of any allottee, they shall submit t the. n to the 
court for determination, upon such final: presentation of the roll. 

That was under the old law, where the quantum of blood had 
to be found. Under this amendment they do not find the quan- 
tum of blood but. find whether or not the Indian is full blood 
or part blood. This roll, when made under the existing law, 
Shall be filed with the recorder of the county and upon it the 
right of the enrolled person to sell depends—that is, if it shows 
that he is a part blood under the law he may sell his allotment. 
Before they had to find the quantum before he could sell. Under 
this law, if he is a full blood and the rolls which have been filed 
with the register of deeds so show, he can not sell his allotment, 
and of course that record could be used in a court to show 
e or not the party who sold was of part blood or full 

lood. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I am inclined to think that pos- 
sibly it might be used prima facie; but no one will contend that 
the determination by this commission and the approval of the 
court can settle the question of the right of an Indian to sell or 
the validity of a sale which he has made in a proceeding in 
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which the parties in interest are not made parties. Notwith- 
standing these commissioners might find that John Smith was 
a full blood, nevertheless if some person had bought of John 
Smith, he not being a party to this proceeding, he would not be 
estopped from showing that John Smith was in fact of mixed 
blood. On the other hand, purchasing of John Smith as a 
mixed blood, neither he nor Smith’s heirs would be estopped, 
nor do I think John Smith could be estopped. He is not cited 
in here. He may be examined. He may come here before this 
commission and testify before the court, but he is not cited here 
under this proceeding. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does not the Congress of the 
United States retain control over the Indians and Indian prop- 
erty? 

Mr. CLAPP. It does where they are full bloods. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. Now—— 

Mr. CLAPP, Where they were mixed bloods at the time of 
the passage of the act of 1906, it has no control over them at all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Now, suppose the Congress of the 
United States retains jurisdiction over the person and property 
of full-blood Indians. The former act provided what propor- 
tion of mixed blood there should be in order to show that they 
were not full-blood Indians. The Senator says that if a mixed 
blood was enrolled as a full blood, he could not be deprived 
thereby of his right to sell his land. But take the reverse of 
it. Suppose a full blood by an act of Congress is authorized to 
be enrolled as a mixed blood, he may sell. 

Mr. CLAPP. But, Mr. President, he is not authorized to be 
enrolled as a mixed blood. If the commission enroll him as a 
mixed blood, they have made a mistake, and they are 

The VICE PRESIDENT. These rolls are either worth some- 
thing or else they ought not to be 

Mr. CURTIS. Right on that point I should like to read the 
act: 

The copy of the roll filed at the agency office at White Earth shali 
at all times be open to popune inspection and copies thereof may be 
made and filed for record with the registers of deeds of the various 
counties in which the lands described therein are situated, and such 
roli, when so made, approved, and filed, shall be final and conclusive as 
tc the facts stated therein and shall be deemed a record of the United 
States District Court for the District of Minnesota, and entitled to be 
received in evidence as such. 

That will settle the question. 

Mr. CLAPP. That will be prima facie evidence. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Well—— 

Mr. CLAPP. Just u moment, if the Chair will pardon me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes, the Chair would like to hear 
the Senator upon what theory of law he would hold that as 
against a full-blood Indian this was prima facie evidence. 

Mr. CLAPP. I suppose you can always make a prima facie 
presumption against the existence of a fact. It is an inconclu- 
sive presumption based upon the fact that back of that incon- 
clusive presumption is the fact which it does not overcome. 

If that particular section of the amendment is considered at 
all decisive, while I think it is unfortunate to strike it out, 
because it would very materially lessen the work, I will agree 
to strike out the part beginning with line 3, on page 42, and end- 
ing on line 18, of page 42. It does not seem to me that it is 
decisive, but if the Chair thinks it is I am willing that it shall 
be stricken out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has some notions on 
what constitutes general legislation. Legislation which may be 
for a tribe of Indians may be special and, on the other hand, it 
may be general in its character. This amendment seems to the 
Chair to be an amendment of a gerieral statute, with reference 
to the enrolling of these Indians, and the Chair can not see with 
the Senator from Minnesota that that roll is only prima facie. 
It does not so express it in the act. It seems to be absolutely 
conclusive upon everybody who went on the roll. 

Mr. CLAPP. Then, before the final ruling, I move to amend 
the amendment by striking out all of page 42 from line 3 to line 
18, inclusive. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that motion will 
be entertained and the amendment to the amendment will be 
made. Has the Senator from Kansas any suggestion to make 
as to the balance of it? 

Mr. CURTIS. Of course, I made the point of order on the 
whole amendment—and I think the point of order should have 
been sustained—and then the Senator from Minnesota should 
hare offered the other provision as an amendment. In my judg- 
ment, the first part of it is immaterial; that is, it simply delegates 
another man to take care of the work in the Department of Jus- 
tice. But at the bottom of page 42 

The VICE PRESIDENT, That is only a reappropriation of 
money. 
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Mr. CURTIS. So far as I am concerned, I have no objection 
to those provisions. My main point was made on the amend- 
ment from line 3 to line 18. If that is stricken out, I shall not 
insist upon the point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is stricken out. \ 

Mr. CLAPP. I did not care about that except that it did lessen 
the work. , 

Mr. LANE. Before we leave the subject, I should like to cor- 
rect a statement. It seems as though the Senator from Minne- 
sota understood me to say that Indians were not allowed to 
testify. What I meant to say, or should have said, was that 
no credibility is given to their testimony; at least I was so 
assurred by them. PE = 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
as amended. 5 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I wish to suggest a mere formal 
amendment. At the bottom of page 41, I move to strike out the 
words, in line 24, “an assistant“ and to insert the words 
“selected from among the special assistants,” so that it will 
read: 


Shall be selected from among the special assistants to the Attorney 
General. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I desire to make a suggestion 
as to the parliamentary procedure. I haye an amendment to 
offer to the next committee amendment. Unless it is desired 
to first read the amendment as it appears in the bill, I will 
offer my amendment now, or perhaps I had better allow the 
committee amendment to first be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
committee will first be stated. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs was, on page 48, after line 16, 
to insert: 


To carry into effect the act entitled “An act for the relief and civili- 
zation of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota, approved 
January 14, 1889, to provide for the establishment and administration 
of a forest reserve and for the sale of timber within the Red Lake 
Indian Reservation, Minn.,” that the following-described lands within 
the Red Lake Indian Reservation, Minn., be, and the same hereby are, 
ereated into a forest reserve, to be known as the Red Lake Indian 
Forest: Townships 150 and 151 north, ranges 32, 33, 34, 35, and 36 
west, and townships 152 and 153 north, ranges 32, 33, and 34 west 
of the fifth principal meridian, except the lands in townships 151 north, 
range 36 west, which lie north of the north line of sections 26 to 30, 
inclusive, and except all lands within sections 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 18, 
in township 153 north, range 34 west. The provisions of this section 
shall not apply to any lands which have heretofore been reserved for 
school, agency, ch „ or town-site purposes or granted to private 
parties or corporations within the area described, nor to the town site 
of Red Lake, for the creation of which provision is made herein: Pro- 
vided, That when any of said lands are no longer needed for the pur- 
pose for which they are reserved, the Secretary of the Interior may 
declare such lands to be a part of the Red Lake Indian Forest. 

That lands within the area defined by section 1 of this act which in 
the g2 ment of the Secretary of the Interior are better suited for the 
production of agricultural crops than for timber crops may be allotted 
to individual Red Lake Indians at such time as allotments shall be 
made to these Indians: Provided, That no allotment shall exceed 80 
acres nor have more than 40 reds fronting upon a lake shore: And 
provided uher That the merchantable timber on such lands at tbe 
time of allotment shall belong to the Red Lake Indians as a tribe, and 

atents shall not be issued to allottees until the merchantable timber 
as been removed. 

That the forest shall be administered by the Secretary of the Interior 
In accordance with the principles of scientific 2 with a view to 
the production of successive timber crops thereon. he said Secretary 
is hereby authorized to sell stumpage, logs, piling, poles, posts, pul 
wood, lumber, lath, shingles, and other marketable products under suc 
rules and regulations as he may prescribe, and to establish such saw- 
mills and accessories as may be necessary to manufacture the timber 
into various products, and he may purchase such equipment and em- 
ploy such persons as shall be necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this act, including the establishment of nurseries, and the purchase of 
seeds, seedlings, and transplants, when needed for reforestation pur- 
poses: Provided, That no contract shall be made for the establishment 
of any mill, or to carry on any logging or lumbering operations which 
shall constitute a charge upon the proceeds of the timber, until an 
estimate of the cost thereof shall have first been submitted to and ap- 
proved by Congress. 

That the Secretary of the Interior may issue permits or grant leases 
on such lards for camping or other purposes. No origi shall be 
issued for a longer term than one year and no lease shall be executed 
for a longer term than 10 years. Every permit or lease issued under 
authority of this act to Indians, or to other persons or corporations, 
and every patent for an allotment within the limits of the forest created 
by section 1 shall reserve to the United States the right to cross the 
land covered hereby with logging roads or railroads, to use the shore 
line, or to erect thereon and use such structures as shall be neces- 
sary to the prover and economical management of the Indian forest 
created by this act; and the tary of the Interior may reserve 
from allotment tracts considered necessary for such administration, 

After the parusa of all expenses connected with the administration 
of these lands as provided in sections 3 and 4. the net proceeds there- 
from shall be covered into the Treasury of the United States to the 


h 
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credit of the Red Lake Indians and draw interest at the rate of 4 
cent per annum, The interest on this fund may be used by the = 
retary of the Interior in such manner as he shall consider most ad- 

us ami beneficial to the Red Lake Indians. Expenditure from 
the principal shall be made only after the approval by Congress of esti- 
mates submitted by the said Secretary. 

That the Secretary of the Interior shall select and set apart an area 
not exceeding 200 acres, in sections 20, 21, 28, and 29, township 151 
north, range 34 west, cause the lands thus selected to be surveyed and 
platted into suitable lots, streets, and alleys, and dedicate sald streets 
and alleys and such lots and parcels as he may consider 3 to 
public uses. The lan ed shall not be allotted, but held 


thus select 
as an Indian town site subject to further l ere by. Congress. 


That the timber cn lands of the Red Reservation out- 
side the boundaries of the forest created by section 1 may be sold 
under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, and the 
proceeds administered under the provisions of the general deficiency 
act of March 3, 1883 (22 Stat. L., p. 590), and the Indian appropriation 
act of March 2, 1887 (24 Stat. L., p. 463). 

That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the terms of this 
act are hereby repealed. 

Mr. CLAPP. Now, Mr. President, on behalf of my colleague 
[Mr. Netson] I wish to offer an amendment to the amendment 
which has just been read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Minnesota on behalf of his colleague will be 
stated. 1 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to amend the amendment, on 
page 44, line 12, by striking out the word “ section“ and inserting 
the word “ paragraph.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Minnesota will be stated. 

The Secrerary. Beginning in line 21, on page 44, it is pro- 
posed to amend the committee amendment by striking out down 
to the word “Provided,” in line 20, on page 45, and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

That lands within said Red Lake Indian forest which are not covered 
with standing and growing merchantable pine timber and which are 
suited for the production of cultural crops and which are fronting 
upon a lake shore may be jotted to individual Red Lake Indians: 
Provided, That no such allotment shall exceed 80 acres nor have more 
than 80 rods fronting upon a lake shore: Provided further, That in case 
an Indian has improved: and cultivated more than 80 acres, his allot- 
ment may embrace his improvements to the extent of 160 acres. 

That said forest shall be administered by the Secretary of the Interior 
in accordance with the principles of scientific forestry, with a view to 
the production of successive timber crops thereon, and he is hereby au- 
thorized to sell and manufacture only such standing and growing pine 
and oak ber as is mature and has ceased to grow, and he is also 
authorized to sell and manufacture from time to time such other mature 
and marketable timber as he may deem advisable, and he is further 
authorized to construct and operate sawmills for the manufacture of 
the timber into merchantable products and to rr such persons as he 
shall find necessary to carry out the of the foregoing provisions, 
including the establishment of nurseries and the purchase of seeds, 
seedlings, and transplants when needed for reforestation purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
to the amendment. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, before that amendment to the 
committee amendment is adopted, I desire to say that the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota will remember when the matter was before 
the committee I objected to the word “ marketable.” Of course, 
that would include all of the timber. I understood that this 
timberland was being set aside as a forest reserve. 

Mr. CLAPP. It is. 

Mr. GRONNA, I can not conceive why we should permit 
all of the timber to be cut down and sold if the land is to consti- 
tute a forest reserve. 

Mr, CLAPP. The word “ marketable ”— 

Mr. GRONNA, If the Senator will pardon me, I should have 
no objection to disposing of the dead and down timber, but I 
do not believe that we ought to permit the sale of the timber if 
this legislation is for the purpose of conserving it. 

Mr. CLAPP. The Senator from North Dakota will observe 
that the word “marketable” is simply the complement to the 
word “mature.” The language is: 

From time to time such other mature and marketable timber as he 
may deem adyisable. 


Above that the language relates solely to growing pine and 
oak timber. 

Shali be administered * * * 
of scientific forestry. 

The Secretary of the Interior is also authorized, in addition 
to pine and oak— x 
to sell and manufacture from time to time such other mature and 
marketable timber as he may deem advisable. 

I do not think it conflicts with the Senator’s view of the 
matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 


in accordance with the principles 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment to the amend- A 


ment proposed by the Senator from Minnesota, on behalf of his 
colleague, will be stated. 

The SecreraRY. On page 46, in lines 2 and 3, it is proposed 
to strike out the words “or other purposes” and to insert in 
lieu thereof the words “ or farming.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Minnesota on behalf of his colleague. 

The Secrevarr. On page 46, line 5, it is proposed to strike 
pe the word “ten,” and to insert in lieu thereof the word 
“ ve.“ 

The amendment to the amendment was a; to. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Minnesota on behalf of his colleague... 

The Secretary. On page 46, lines 16 and 17, it is proposed to 
strike out the words “in sections 3 and 4,” and to insert, in 
line 16, on the same page, between the words “as” and “ pro- 
vided,” the word “ herein.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Minnesota on behalf of his colleague. 

The Secretary. On page 47, it is proposed to strike out all 
of lines 21 and 22. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question reeurs on the amend- 
ment reported by the committee as amended. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, if a point of order will lie against 
this amendment, I should like to make it. The full-blood Indians 
objeet to this legislation for the reason that it is realloting 
them a small portion of their lands and confining them to that 
portion when they own it all. They want to use these timber 
lands to camp in and to live in, and under this provision they 
only get a permit to do so, whieh has to be renewed from time 
to time. This is general legislation, which a majority of the 
full-blood Indians do not want and which they have petitioned 
us not to pass. They have written a brief on the subject which 
will appeal to the sense of justice and right of any man who 
hears it read. 

This is a measure, I think, mostly in the interest of the 
whites and not for the benefit of the Indians. The lowlands, 
the swamp lands, are lands which are unfit for cultivation, 
for the reason that they are too wet. Now, their timberlands 
are going out of their possession, and they say that there is 
another timber reserve not a great many miles from them, and 
they ask that this provision may not be adopted. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Oregon a question. So many changes have been made in 
this amendment that I really do not know what it now does 
provide for; but is it not the Senator’s understanding that the 
timber is to be disposed of under the ordinary terms of stump- 
age, or is it to be disposed of on what we call “ bank scales? 
There is an act known as the Morris Act, and the timber on 
another reservation not very far from this one was disposed of 
under that act. I know that the Indians in that country want 
that act to be applied in case this legislation is passed, and I 
ask the Senator from Oregon if he knows whether or not that 
act would apply? 
= Mr. LANE, I will say to the Senator from North Dakota that 

do not. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there not some general law 
with reference to this reservation relative to the rights of the 
Indians? 

Mr. LANE. If there is such a law, this bill proposes to change 
it and to give them a permit. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is asking whether there 
is such a law? 

Mr. LANE. I do not know. The Senator from Minnesota 
may know. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I should like to answer the ques- 
tion. In 1889 the so-called Nelson Act was passed and the treaty 
ratified. Following that we enacted the Morris Act with refer- 
ence to the Cass Lake, Leech Lake, and Winnibigoshish Lake 
Reservations. The Morris Act would not apply to these plans 
at all. The Morris Act provided that a small area of Innd—I 
forget the amount, as the legislation was passed some years ago; 
but it seems to me that it was 10 sections—shoult be set apart 
as a permanent reserve and should not be touched at all. Then, 


the act provided that the land within certain large areas, in- 
cluding, I think—I am speaking now from memory—about 
400,000 acres, should be sold down to 5 per cent of the timber— 
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5 per cent being left. Subsequently we changed that to 10 per 
cent. The timber that was in the reserve was then sold and the 
entire amount taken off, and outside of the reserve all of the 
timber was removed. The present pine stand in Red Lake Res- 
eryation is probably one of the best white-pine stands left in this 
country; and I want to pay my colleague [Mr. Netson] the 
compliment of saying that this was very largely his thought, 
and the provision is largely due to his effort. I most heartily 
concur in the thought that instead of denuding that land of the 
timber we should maintain a system whereby the young and im- 

mature timber can be left standing, so that it may grow and 

mature. 

Some years ago we adopted a plan somewhat similar to this in 
the Menominee Reservation, only there the Government went 
into lumbering operations; and while I think the experiment 
was a wise one with the light we then had, in this amendment 
the two plans are preserved—the Government will sell the timber 
which has ceased to grow and is practically what we call “ dead 
and down,” and also, aside from the oak and pine, the mature 
and marketable timber of other varieties—spruce, tamarack, and 
so forth. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Minnesota a question right there. What does he mean by 
“ mature and marketable,” if it does not include both? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The trouble is that we are getting 
away from the point of order. 

Mr. LANE. That is true. 

Mr. CLAPP. But the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Gronna] asked certain questions with reference to the matter, 
and I desired to answer him. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order has been made 
that the amendment is general legislation, and the Chair is in- 
clined to think it is, but is perfectly willing to hear discussion 
on the question. 

Mr. CLAPP. If the Chair will listen for a moment on that 
point, this is a bill “ making appropriations for the current and 
contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfill- 
ing treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other 
purposes.” The amendment is for the purpose of carrying out 
the very act and the treaty. It is so recited in the beginning 
of the amendment itself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands as to that, 
but what is there in the treaty with the Red Lake Indians 
which requires this action on the part of Congress? 

Mr. CLAPP. Because some disposition remains to be made 
of this timber following the treaty and the act completing the 
treaty enacted in 1889. To-day nothing can be done to carry 
out the treaty with reference to this pine until there is subse- 
quent legislation. There can be no question about that. 

Mr. GRONNA. The provisions of this bill clearly change ex- 
isting law, in that it will permit all of the timber to be sold, 
instead of, as under the present law, requiring the Government 
to keep it under its control and providing that none of it can 
be sold except with the consent of the Government. 

Mr. CLAPP. Yes; and the Government to-day is trustee, 
Mr. President, for the Indians. The Nelson Act of 1889 did not 
contemplate the fruition of the trusteeship of the Government. 
It simply made provision that as to certain reservations allot- 
ments should be made, leaving it for supplemental legislation to 
provide for allotments on other reservations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is this one of them? 

Mr. CLAPP. This is one of them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A reservation on which allotments 
could be made? 

Mr. CLAPP. Oh, no. This is one of the reservations as to 
which there has been no legislation since then. This proposed 
legislation is to carry out the treaty and the law enacted pur- 
suant to the treaty of 1889. I am so confident of that that I 
have no hesitation in making the statement. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I do not think any member 
of the committee disagrees with the Senator in regard to that; 
but is it not a fact, this being an Indian reservation on which 
no allotments have been made, that the amendment changes 
the law and permits allotments to be made? 

Mr. CLAPP. Why, Mr. President, supposing there were an 
Indian reservation that had not yet been allotted, and that in 
the process of its development it remained unallotted, would 
it be urged that a provision to carry forward the allotment of 
that reservation would be subject to a point of order? The 
pending <mendment is designed to carry out the agreement, the 
purpose, and the policy of the Nelson Act of 1889. On certain 
reservations provision was made for allotment. On certain 
reservations provision was made for cutting the timber. To- 
day not one thing can be done along this line without additional 
legislation, because it was contemplated by the Nelson Act— 
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and anyone who will read and study that act will see that that 
was its purpose—that subsequent legislation to carry it out 
should be enacted. Whatever may be said of the defect of this 
plan, it seems to me beyond question that it is within the pur- 
view of an Indian appropriation bill, fulfilling treaty stipuln- 
tions with various Indian tribes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there anything in the treaty that 
calls upon the Government to take this action? 

Mr. CLAPP. Why, the uncompleted condition—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is not talking about “ un- 
completed condition“; the Chair is talking about the treaty. 

Mr. CLAPP. There is nothing that I recall now in the treaty 
that says that we should sell timber or that we should manu- 
facture lumber. It is there, however; and every year, because 
of the lack of some legislation, hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of it is being wasted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is not a question for the Chair 
to take into consideration. 

Mr. CLAPP. I know that is not a question to be considered 
in connection with the point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point is this: Here is an In- 
dian reservation; there is a general law by which the Indian 
Bureau manages such reservations; there is nothing in the 
treaty with the Red Lake Indians which requires the enact- 
ment of this provision. It is not, therefore, in fulfillment of 
any treaty obligation, but it does, as to the Red Lake Reserva- 
tion, change the method of the administration of the Indian 
reservation ; and the Chair can not see how it is otherwise than 
general legislation. 

Mr. CLAPP. It is a provision which the treaty contemplated. 
We change nothing, except we move forward in order to bring 
about allotments and to provide for the preservation of the tim- 
ber on that land. 3 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Beyond all doubt, the right exists 
to do that by a general bill; but it does not carry out any agree- 
ment made with these Indians by being put on this bill, and that 
is the only ground on which it could be put here. 

Mr. CLAPP. It is not carrying out the treaty, perhaps, in 
express terms; but when the Indians ceded a portion of this 
land and the reservation was diminished, provision was made, 
and in the nature of things had to be made, for allotment. We 
are not changing any existing law. There is no law that I 
know of—and I do not think a member of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs knows of any law—under which the department 
can cut the timber upon this reservation. Now, if there is no 
law authorizing the department to do that, it is not changing 
existing law; it is simply supplementing the absence of law by 
a grant of proper authority. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Minnesota another question? 

Mr. CLAPP. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GRONNA. Does it not, then, change existing law in that 
it permits the timber to be cut and sold, which is something 
that can not be done at the present time without additional 
legislation? 

Mr. CLAPP. It does not change a law that has been enacted ; 
there has been no law enacted prohibiting the cutting and selling 
of this timber. In the absence of law, it is the mere granting of 
authority. I hope the Senator from Oregon will not insist upon 
the point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the point of order is insisted on, 
the Chair feels that this is general legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill, and that it is not carrying out treaty stipulations, so 
far as the Chair has been informed. 

Mr. LANE. I insist on the point of order, on behalf of the 
Indians. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair may be wrong about it, 
and would welcome an appeal to the Senate. 4 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, an appeal will disclose a condi- 
tion that will result, I apprehend, in the suspension of the con- 
sideration of the bill this afternoon, it being half past 4 o'clock. 
I will ask, however, if it is permissible, that the Chair with- 
hold his ruling until to-morrow, when conditions may be dif- 
ferent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will withhold the ruling 
until to-morrow, but, like the Indiana justice, who said he would 
not rule until Monday morning next, although he would lay $5 
that a certain man was beaten in the case, the Chair is of the 
opinion that the point of order will be sustained. 

Mr. CLAPP. I understand that to-morrow the Chair will 
rule the same way, but there will then be a somewhat different 
condition, perhaps, in the Senate. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. OWEN. I thought the Senator had concluded, 

Mr, CLAPP. I am not through, but I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. OWEN. I will not ask the Senator to yield now. 

Mr. CLAPP. Under the law of Minnesota, in order to lay 
out highways the court can only approve of a plan whereby all 
the property benefited by the plan comes under the assessment 
scheme embraced in the general provision, and I send an amend- 
ment to the desk and ask that it may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is it a committee amendment? 

Mr. CLAPP. It is an amendment that was omitted, I think; 
but it is not a committee amendment; so I will ask to have it 
printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to inquire if that is an amendment to 
the paragraph which we just had under discussion? 

Mr. CLAPP. No. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, 
on page 47, after line 22, to insert: 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Sec. 10. To enable the Secretary of the Interior to investigate the 
condition of the Indians living in Mississippi and report to anpren 
on the first ok op of next December as to their need for additional 
land and school facilities, $1,000, to be immediately available. 


The amendment was agreed to. i 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Montana,” on 
page 48, line 5, to change the number of the section from 10 
to 11. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 48, line 9, after the word 
“ employees,” to strike out “$14,000” and to insert “$20,000, 
of which amount not exceeding $4,500 shall be expended for 
salaries,” so as to make the clause read: 


For support and civilization of Indians at Flathead Agency, Mont., 
Portes Seg Sd employees, $20,000, of which amount not exceeding 
$4,500 shall expended for salaries. : 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 49, line 15, after the word 
“employees,” to strike out “$5,000” and insert “$10,000,” so 
as to make the clause read: 


For the sapport and civilization of Rocky Boy's Band of Chippewas, 
and other in 9 and homeless Indians in the State of Montana, 
including pay of employees, $10,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Secretary proceeded to read the amendment, beginning at 
the top of page 51, which in full is to insert the following words: 


That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to announce. at such time as in his opinion seems proper, 
the charge for construction of irrigation systems on the Blackfeet 
Flathead, and Fort Peck Indian Reservations in Montana, which shall 
be made against each acre of land ek aes by the systems on each 
of said reservations. Such charges shall be assessed against the land 
irrigatle by the systems on each said reservation in the proportion 
of the total construction cost which each acre of such land bears to 
the whole area of phy coos land thereunder. 

Ou the ist day of December after the announcement by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior of the construction charge the allottee, entryman, 
ack rink or owner of such irrigable land which might have been 
urnished water for irrigation dur ng the whole of the preceding irri- 
gation season, from ditches actually constructed, shall pay to the 
superintendent of the reservation where the land is located, for deposit 
to the credit of the United States as a reimbursement of the appro- 
priations made or to be made for construction of said irrigation sys- 
tems, 5 per cent of the construction charge fixed for his land, as an 
initial fustallment, and shall pay the balance of the charge in 18 
annual installments, the first 5 of which shall each be 5 per cent of 
the construction charge and the remainder shall each be 7 per cent of 
the construction charge. ‘The first of the annual installments shall 
become due and payable on December 1, of the fifth calendar year after 


the initial installment: Provided, That any allottee, entryman, pur- 
chaser, or owner may, if he so elects, pay the whole or any l aer of 
the construction charges within any shorter period : Provided further, 


That the Secretary of the Interior may, in his discretion, grant such 
exteusion of the time for payments herein required from Indian 
allottees or their heirs as he pet determine proper and necessary, so 
long as such land remains in Indian title. 

That the tribal funds beretofore covered into the Treasury of the 
United States in partial reimbursement of appropriations made for 
constructing irrigation systems on said reservations shall be placed 
to the credit of the tribe and be available for such expenditure for 
the benefit of the tribe as may be made under existing law. 

The cost of constructing irrigation systems to irrigate allotted 
lands of the Indians on these reservations shall be reimbursed to the 
United States as hereinbefore provided, and no further reimburse- 
ments from the tribal funds shall be made on account of said irri- 

ation works except that all 5 against Indian allottees or their 
heirs herein authorized, uniess otherwise paid, may be paid from the 
individual shares in the tribal funds, when the same is available for 
distribution, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior. 

That the sum of $50,000 be, and the same is pereny, appropriated, ont 
of any money not otherwise appropriated for continuing construction 
of the irrigation systems on the Blackfeet Indian Reservation in Mon- 
tana, which shall be immediately available and remain ayailable until 
expended: Provided, That the entryman upon the surplus unallotted 
lands to be irrigated by such systems shall, in addition to compliance 
with the homestead laws, before receiving patent for the lands covered 
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by his entry, pay the charges apportioned against such tract as herein 
authorized, and a failure to make any two payments when due shall 
render the en subject to cancellation, with the forfeiture to the 
United States of all rights acquired under the 1 of this act, as 
well as of any moneys paid on account thereof. The purchaser of any 
Indian allotment to be irrigated by such systems, purchased 7 5 
proyal of the Secretary of the Interior, before the charges against said 
allotment herein authorized shall have been paid, shall pay all charges 
remaining unpaid at the time of such purchase, and in all patents or 
deeds for such purchased allotments, and also in all patents in fee to 
allottees or their heirs-issued before payment of all such charges herein 
authorized to be made against their allotments, there shall be expressed 
that there is reserved upon the lands therein described a lien for such 
charges, and such lien may be enforced, or, upon payment of the de- 
8 GN charges, may be released by the Secretary of the Interior. 
hat the sum of $750,000 be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise n or con- 
struction of irrigation systems on the Flathead Indian Reservation in 
Montana, which shall be immediately ayailable and remain available 
until expended : Provided, That the payments for the proportionate cost 
of the construction of said systems 3 of settlers on the surplus 
unallotted land by section 9, Chapter 1495, Statutes of the United States 
of America, entitled “An act for the survey and allotment of lands now 
embraced within the limits of the Flathead Indian Reservation in the 
State of Montana, and the sale and disposal of all surplus lands after 
allotment,” as amended by section 15 of the act of May 29, 1908 (35 
Stat. L., 448), shall be made as herein provided: Provided further, That 
nothing contained in the act of May 29, 1908 (35 Stat. L., 444), shall be 
construed to exempt the purchaser of any Indian allotment purchased 
prior to the eae reg of the trust period thereon from any charge for 
construction of the irrigation system incurred up to the time of such 
purchase, except such charges as shall have accrued and become due in 
accordance with the ree notices herein provided for, or to relleve the 
owners of any or all land allotted to Indians in severalty from payment 
of the charges herein required to be made against said d on account 
of construction of the irrigation systems; and in carrying out the pro- 
yisions of said section the exemption therein authorized from charges 
incurred against allotments purchased prior to the expiration of the 
trust period thereon shall be the amount of the charges or installments 
thereof due under public notice herein provided for up to the time of 
such purchase. 
That the sum of $100,000 be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
continuing construction of the irrigation systems on the Fort Peck 
Indian Reservation in Montana, which shall be immediately available 
and remain available until 2 Provided, That the proportionate 
cost of the construction of said systems required of settlers and entry- 


men on the surplus unallotted irrigable land by section 2 of the act 


of May 30, 1908 (35 Stat. L., 558), shall be paid as herein provided: 
2 oe further, t nothing contained in said act of May 30, 1908, 
s 


construed to exempt the 8 of any Indian allotment 
purchased prior to the expiration of the trust period thereon from any 
charge for construction of the irrigation system incurred up to the time 
of such purchase, except such charges as shall have accrued and be- 
come due in accordance with the pes ic notices herein provided for, and 
the purchaser of any Indian allotment to be irrigated by said systems 
purchased upon approval of the See of the Interior before the 
charges against said allotment herein authorized shall haye been paid 
shall pay all charges remaining unpaid at the time of such purchase, 
and in all patents or deeds for such purchased allotments, and also in 
all patents in fee to allottees or their heirs issued before payment shall 
have been made of all such charges herein authorized fo be made 
against their allotments; there shall be expressed that there is re- 
served upon the lands therein described a lien for such charges, and 
such lien may be enforced, or upen payment of the delinquent charges 
may be released by the Secretary of the Interior. 

hat in addition to the construction Suargo every allottee, entryman, 
purchaser, or owner shall pay to the superintendent of the reservation 
a maintenance and operation charge based upon the total cost of main- 
tenance and operation of the systems on the several reservations, and 
the Secretary of the Interior is hereb. 
nance and operation charge upon such basis as shall be equitable to 
the owners of the irrigable land. Such charges, when collected, shall 
be available for expenditure in the maintenance and operation of the 
systems on the reservation where collected: Provided, That delivery of 
water to any tract of land may be refused on account of nonpayment 
of any charges herein authorized, and the same may, in the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Interior, be collected by a suit for money owed : 
Provided further, That the rights of the United States heretofore ac- 
quired to water for Indian lands referred to in the foregoing provision, 
namely, the Blackfeet, Fort Peck, and Flathead Reservation land, shall 
be continued in full force and effect until the Indian title to such 
land is extinguished. 

That the 8 ot the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to prescribe such rules and regulations and issue such notices as may 
be necessary to carry into effect the provisions of this act, and he is 
hereby authorized and directed to determine the area of Jand on each 
reservation which may be irrigated from constructed ditches, and to 
determine what allowance, if any, shall be made for ditches constructed 
by individuals for the diversion and distribution of a partial or total 
water supply for allotted or surplus unallotted land; Provided, That 
if water available prior to the announcement of the charge herein 
authorized, the Secretary of the Interior may furnish water to land 
under the systems on the said reservations, making a reasonable charge 
therefor, and such charges, when collected, may be used for construc- 
tion or maintenance of the systems through which such water shall 
have been furnished. 

The work to be done with the amounts herein appropriated for the 
completion of the Blackfeet, Flathead, and Fort Peck projects mar be 
done by the Reclamation Service on plans and estimates furnish: by 
that service and approved by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs: Pra- 
vided, That not to exceed $19,575 of applicable appropriations made 
for the Flathead, Blackfeet, and Fort Peck irrigation prolects shall be 
available for the maintenance, repair, and operation of motor-propelled 
and horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles for official use upon the 
aforesaid irrigation Free Provided further, That not to exceed 
$8.865 may be used for the purchase of horse-drawn 8 ing 
vehicles, and that not to exceed $1,500 may be used for the purchase 


authorized to fix such mainte- 


of motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles. 


During the reading of the foregoing amendment, 
Mr. CURTIS, That is all one amendment over to page 58. 
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The Secretary resumed the reading of the amendment and 
read to line 2, on page 54. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, at that point an amendment 
authorized by the committee, but not printed, should be offered, 
and, with the consent of the chairman, I will tender it at this 
time. 8 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it is my purpose to make a point 
of order against that entire amendment, and I think we might 
save time by going ahead. Of course, if it is overruled, then 
the amendment could be offered. I have no objection to its being 
offered now, but I do not want the vote taken without making 
the point of order on the whole amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to say that I think the Senator from 
Kansas is in error in assuming that the amendment just read, 
commencing at the top of page 58, forms a part of what pre- 
cedes it. I think it will be found that what precedes page 53 
is a separate subject. 

Mr. CURTIS. It was all submitted as one item, and it is 
referred to all the way through as the same amendment. The 
first paragraph refers to the reservations, and it closes with a 
reference to the reservations. 

Mr. WALSH. I tender the amendment at this time. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let the amendment be agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to call attention to the following 
language on page 58: 


The work to be done with the amounts herein appropriated 
A ie projects 


completion of the Blackfeet, Flathead, and Fort P 


done by the Reclamation Service— 

And so forth. 

That language applies to the whole of the amendment from 
page 51 to page 58. It was submitted as a separate item, 
and estimated for in one item, and was so sent to the com- 
mittee, and was put in and treated as one amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. However, I offer the amendment here, as au- 
thorized by the committee. It should be inserted on page 54, 
after line 2. I ask the Secretary to read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment, 

The SECRETARY. 
insert : 


That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to expend the 
sum of $22,400 from any money now.available for construction of irriga- 


tion systems on the Blackfeet Reservation in Montana in the purchase 


for the 
may be 


On page 54, after line 2, it is proposed to 


of lands embraced in the allotments of George W. Cook and vid La 
Breche, described as lots 3 and 5, section 27, and lots 1 and 2, section 
with all the improve- 


34, township 32 north, ranga 13 west, to; 
ments thereon, in consideration of the relinquishment by the allottees 
of all their right, title, and interest in and to said and improve- 
ments, and of their right to select lieu land under the provisions of sec- 
tion 14 of the act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. L. „ 859), and the 
release of all their claims whatsoever a the United States or the 
Blackfeet Tribe of Indians by reason of said lands being required for 
reservoir purposes in connection with the irrigation system on the afore- 
said Indian reservation 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I submit with the amendment a 
letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior explaining it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
wish to have the letter read? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read the letter. 

The Secrétary read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, March 21, 1916. 
My Dear Sexaror: I have received your letter of March 16, 1916 
regarding an amendment to the Indian appropriation bill for the 
gear 1917, authorizing the settlement of the Cook and La Breche case 


on the basis of paying them $22,400 for lands and rovements located 
at Lower Two Medicine Lake, Blackfeet Reservation, Mont. 
In compliance with your request I have had and submit 


p: 
herewith the draft of an amendment for insertion in R. 10385, which, 
it is believed, fully covers the sitnation. The matter of the prepara- 
tion of papers for execution by claimants will be deferred pending the 
necessary Authority for settlement on the basis mentioned. 


You will observe that provision is made in the 3 draft 
e fo 


for the use of funds heretofore appropria tee, and now set a 
purpose. Legislation, however, is required in order that land may be 
purchased, inasmuch as existing law prohibits the purchase of land with- 
out specific provision. 

As to the offer of Miss Helen P. Clarke and her brother, Horace J. 
Clarke, to accept $700 in settlement of damages by reason of the con- 
struetion of a highway across their lands, provided settlement is not 
unduly delayed, this matter was brought to the attention of the Northern 
Pacific Railway Co. under date of March 1, 1916, and just as soon as we 
are advised concerning the offer you will be promptly communicated with 
on the subject. 

A carbon copy of this letter is also inclosed. 

Cordially, yours, 
ANDRIBUS A. JONES, 
Acting Sceretary. 
Hon. T. J. WALSH, 
United States Senate, 


Mr. WALSH. Tue facts constituting the basis of the settle- 
ment and adjustment referred to in the letter of the Secretary 
just read are set forth in a letter which is addressed to the 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs under date of January 11, 1916, 
which I ask to have inserted in the Recorp without reading. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that action may 
be taken. 


The letter referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THR INTERIOR, 
Was „ January II, 1916. 
The COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 


Dear Mr. COMMISSIONER: Thè department received your letter of 
November 27, 1915, transmi the record in the matter of a hearin 
held at Blackfeet Agency, 
ments made to George W. Cook and David La Breche, Blackfeet In- 
dians, under section 14 of the act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat., 
859), providing for the acquisition of Indian allotments in connection 
with irrigation proca, 

es that any Indian whose allotment or part thereof 

connection with an tien project shall be reimbursed 
for all improvements on his canceled allotment and allotted land of 
ual value within the area subject to irrigation by any such project. 
ese Indians originally claimed $20,000, which included the value of 
the lands embraced in their allotments and compensation for loss of 
time caused by litigation in the courts. Prior to the ce of trust 
patents to said Indians and the above easing: unsuccessful efforts 
were made to adjust their claims. As the res of said hearing the 


special supervisor 8 to conduct the same recommended settle- 
ment on the following is: 

Mill plant on La Breche land $12, 172. 07 

Labor and teams in setting up 2, 728. 00 

1, 500. 00 

55. 00 

a — 809. 00 

Use of roads for four years, La Breche 800. 00 

Cont ot Titian een oe E A AA 1, 000. 00 

Loss of use of capital and loss of time 8, 895. 00 

Vr iE et el Aa te „F aS O, 


The last three items of the above recommendation, to wit, $1,600 for 
use of roads built by the Indians to get to their sawmill, and which 
roads they claim have been used by tourists going te Glacler Park for 
the past four years; $1,000 for cost of litigation, and $3,895 for loss 
of use of capital and loss of time, 2 office recommends be eliminated, 
and that there be awarded to the Indians 816,455.07, as follows: 


Mill plant on La Breche land- „c„%ĩꝙẽéh $12, 172. 07 
Labor and teams in setting up mill, building roads, etc- 2, 728. 00 
Improvements on Cook land— ~~~ 1, 500. 00 
Repairs ‘on fence; . — es 55. 00 

A TT— TA ˙Ü -n E E 


It is clear that the items which your office recommends be eliminated 
in the settlement of these claims do not come within the act of June 
25, 1910, providing for the acquisition of Indian allotments for irriga- 
tion purposes. Consequently, payment for such items is unauthorized 
y not representing proper Grp Er against the Indians’ tribal fund 
under the irrigation project. Aside from plain want of authority to 
pay for the use of the roads it would seem that as it is proposed to 
pepo the Indians for the cost of building said roads they will 

ve all they are 1 entitled to in this particular. Any 


award to these s for ir alleged loss 


allotments are to be canceled, so that 
= yeas an amount equal to, if not in excess of, that originally claimed 
em. 

Was consideration of the entire record the department is willing to 
approve the claim of these Indians in the said amount of $16,455.07, 
as recommended by your office, they being entitled also to select lieu 
allotments of equal value, and your office will advise them to submit 
a claim accordingly. Ps 


Very truly, yours, 


First Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I understand this is an amend- 
ment to the amendment. If it is, I will wait until it is acted 
upon, and I will make the point of order on the amendment as 
amended. My intention is to make a point of order on the 
amendment, commencing on page 51 and ending on page 58, 
on the ground that it is general legislation; and I should like 
to be heard on it. I am willing to argue the whole question now 
or will wait. The point is against the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The difficulty about it is that the 
Chair has no way of ascertaining whether this is to be treated 
as one amendment or not, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the Chair can only determine 
by reading the amendment. It commences with a proposition 
for the three tribes, and it ends with a proposition for the 
three tribes; and the Book of Estimates shows that it was 
sent in as one item, and there is no question about its being 
one amendment. I am perfectly willing to raise the point on 
the various paragraphs as they come along, if that is desired. 

Mr. WALSH. As I understand the Senator from Kansas, he 
is nct raising the point of order now, until the amendment which 
I have tendered has been considered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Not if that is intended as an amendment to 
the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. It is. 

Mr. CURTIS. As an amendment to the amendment. So we 
will consider it all after it is acted upon. I have no objection 
to that amendment going in. 


1916. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be agreed to, without objection. i 

Mr. SMOOT. The Secretary has not concluded the reading 
of the amendment as yet. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the 
amendment as above set forth. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I make the point of order on 
the amendment as amended, on the ground that it is general 
legislation on an appropriation bill. 

I desire to call the attention of the Chair to the following facts: 

First. This amendment covers irrigation projects for three 
separate and distinct Indian tribes on three separate and distinct 
Indian reservations. 

Second. It arranges for the charges against each acre of irri- 
gable land. 

Third. It provides for the payment of the charges. 

Fourth. It provides for the distribution of the tribal funds in 
the Treasury in partial reimbursement. 

Fifth. The reimbursement of the cost of construction is pro- 
vided for, and it stops further reimbursement from tribal funds 
and extends the time of payment in addition. 

Sixth. It provides for additional conditions upon the entry- 
men of the surplus lands. 

Seventh. It arranges for the purchase of Indian allotments 
upon the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Eighth. It provides for the payment of proportionate costs 
by settlers on the surplus lands. 

Ninth. It amends and construes the act of 1898. 

Tenth. It changes the general allotment act of 1898. 

Eleventh. It provides for the payment of the superintendent 
by the allottee, entrymen, and purchasers. 

Twelfth. It authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to bring 
a suit. 

Thirteenth, It authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to 
declare the area of land which may be irrigated. 

Fourteenth. It provides that the work to be done and the 
amount to be expended shall be turned over to the Reclamation 
Service, thereby taking the matter out of the hands of the 
8 Office and putting it into the hands of the Reclamation 

ervice, 

Fifteenth. The amendment offered and agreed to as an amend- 
ment to the amendment is admitted in the letter of transmittal 
to be general legislation. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me for 
a moment? I have to leave the Chamber. I wish to enter a 
motion to reconsider the vote by which the point of order was 
sustained to the language on page 39, beginning with line 11 
and ending with line 18 on page 40, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, in addition to all of these ob- 
jections, this question came up in the Senate on June 22, 1914, 
in the form of separate items covering in part the same project; 
that is, the project covered in the proviso of one section, The 
point of order was made upon those amendments, and the Vice 
President, Mr. MARSHALL, sustained the point of order. The 
Chair will find it in the Recorp on page 10835, and on page 52 
of pe book of precedents. I should like to read just one pro- 
vision: 

8 me um 3 Pk be as may be ga 
estic, stock-water è y 
be allotted to Indians . 8 Flathead 3 set aside for 
administrative purposes within said reservation, is hereby reserved 
and the failure of any Individual Indian or Indians to make benefi 
use of such water shall not operate in any manner to defeat his or her 
right thereto while said land is held in trust by the United States, 
All laws and parts of laws in conflict herewith are hereby repealed. 

This amendment does not provide for the repeal of laws in 
8 8 but it reserves the same rights and has the same 
effect. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a minute? I want to make a statement that I think will 
obviate further argument on the point of order. Will the Sen- 
ator yield for a second to hear what I want to do? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Montana? . 
Mr. CURTIS. I am perfectly willing to yield; certainly. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment be 
divided, so that each proposition contained in the amendment 
shall be voted upon separately. I ask this under rule 18: 


If the question in debate contains several propositions, any Senator 
may have the same divided, except a motion to strike out and insert, 
which sha:l not be divided. z 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I object to that. 
items are offered ns 2 single amendment. 
Mr. MYERS. But I ask that it be divided. 


to supply for 
allotted. or to 


The various 
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Mr. CURTIS. I am making a point of order on the amend- 
ment, and I have a right to be heard on that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana would 
have the right to have it divided when it came to a vote. 

Mr. MYERS. But, Mr. President, it looks to me as though 
this is a good deal like the ruling of a.court on a bill of com- 
plaint. Would not the plaintiff have a right to amend his com- 
plaint pending a decision? This point of order is made to the 
whole amendment. Would not I have a right, pending the rul- 
ing of the Chair on that point of order, to ask for a division of 
the question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Ordinarily, in the Senate of the 
United States, this being a committee amendment, having been 
submitted by the chairman of'the committee, and a point of 
order having been raised to it, the Chair would with great 
hesitancy rule that any other Senator might take it out of the 
hands of the committee and take charge of the bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. If the Senator from Kansas will pardon me, 
and the Senator from Montana will let me say a word, I need 
not and I do not pretend to conceal the fact that I am very 
heartily in favor of this amendment. I think it is a meritorious 
amendment; and while I do not arrogate to myself any great 
knowledge of the parliamentary procedure of this body, I think 
it is not subject to a point of order. 

Mr. CURTIS, Mr. President, I did not yield for a speech 
and would like to complete my remarks. 

Mr. ASHURST. Of course, I will not interject my remarks 
now. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then, if there is anything to be said in reply, 
I shall be glad to hear it. 

The first point I make is that the amendment applies to three 
Indian tribes—the Blackfeet, the Flathead, and the Fort Peck. 
That is shown in the amendment. It applies to three separate 
and distinct Indian reservations in the State of Montana. 

Second, on page 51, existing law is changed, because it pro- 
vides that— . 

On the ist day of December after the announcement by the Secre- 

tary of the Interior of the construction charge the allottee, entryman, 
purchaser, or owner of such i able land which might have been 
urnished water for irrigation dur ng the whole of the preening irri- 
gation season, from ditches actually constructed, shall pay to the 
superintendent of the reservation where the land is located, for deposit 
to the it of the United States as a reimbursement of the appro- 
priations made cr to be made for construction of said irrigation sys- 
tems, 5 per cent of the construction charge fixed for his land, as an 
initial installment, and shall pay the balance of the charge in 15 annual 
installments, tho first 5 of which shall each be 5 per cent of the con- 
struction cha and the remainder shall each be T per cent of the 
construction charge, 

That is a change in existing law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the general allotment act or 
the law with reference to these particular projects? 

Mr. CURTIS. There is a general reclamation law in refer- 
ence to these projects, I understand. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, no; the general reclamation law has no 
reference whatever 

Mr. CURTIS. I did not mean that. I meant it was a bill. 
a piece of general legislation, providing for the disposition of 
the Indian lands and the use of the money in putting in irri- 
gation projects. 

Furthermore, on page 52, it enables the Secretary of the In- 
terior to extend the times of payment. 

On the same page it provides a different method of disbursing 
and using the funds, 

On the same page it provides for no further reimbursement, 
which is a change in existing law. 

It also provides that a failure to make any two payments 
when due shall render the entry subject to cancellation, which 
is legislation. 

It provides that— 

The purchaser of any Indian allotment to be irri 
systems, purchased upon approyal of the Secretary of the Interior, 
before the charges against said allotment herein authorized shall have 
been paid, shall pay all the charges— 

And so forth, 

That changes the law in reference to the selling of Indian 
allotments. 

On page 54, it amends section 15 cf the act of 1898. 

On page 55, it arranges for the payment by the entryman, 
which is a change in the payment. 

It also amends the act of 1898. - 

It provides for the payment of the superintendent. 

It authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to bring a suit. 

And the amendment that was offered to the amendment 
authorizes the purchase of certain Indian lands, which the 
Secretary says in his letter can not be done without legisla- 
tion. 


ted by such 
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So there is no question in my mind that this amendment is 
subject to a point of order. In reply to the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], I will argue the merits: of this case, 
if necessary, later on. ; 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I desire to be heard very 
briefly. i 

We sflou®l premise the discussion as to the point of order 
first by remembering that each and every provision of this 
amendment as it appears in the bill was estimated for. It is in 
the Book of Estimates. The department. not only submitted its 
estimates for the particular and exact amounts that are set out 
in this amendment, but the Interior Department itself sent the 
language to Congress; and the committee has, with the excep- 
tion of one word, I believe—— ' 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Suppose they did do that, and sup- 
pose it is general legislation: What business has it on an appro- 
priation bill? 

Mr. ASHURST.. Mr. President, I was going to say, if the 
Chair will pardon me: First, it is estimated for; secondly, it is 
carrying out the spirit, the intent, and the purpose of a previ- 
ous law on this subject. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is it amending it? Is it amend- 
ing the previous law? - 

Mr. ASHURST. It amends it in some particulars. 

Mr; WALSH. If the Senator will pardon: me, it amends no 
general law at all. It amends the law applicable to this: par- 
ticular project. There is no general law that is modified by 
anything in this amendment. 

Mr: ASHURST.. I would not want to be understood as saying 
that it modified a general law. The Senator from Montana is 
quite correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What does the Senator from Mon- 
tana define as à general law? 

Mr. WALSH. The subject of general legislation is 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Somewhat hazy?. 

Mr. WALSH. Somewhat hazy, but in Gilfrey’s. Precedents; 
page 60, T find the following: 

e eAplation=- Chiat Tagiatatsoar which is applicable throughout 
the State generally, as distinguished from special legislation, which 
affects only particular persons or localities.’ 

There is not a thing in this amendment that affects the States 
generally. It affeets only this particular locality and these 
particular persons. 

Mr. President, this whole subject of these Indian reclama- 
tion projects are subjects of special legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
think the definition he has read is a full definition of general 
legislation? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not know any better place to go for a 
definition than to the dictionary. That is the dictionary defi- 
nition, and in a work generally referred to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Suppose a law applicable to all the 
inhabitants of a State, would it be general legislation? 

Mr. WALSH. No; if we had a law which was applicable to 
the entire State and we passed u special law which abrogated or 
modified that general act, we might very properly say it was 
general legislation. But, Mr. President, that is not the case at 
all. The project originated by virtue of appropriations made in 
the general Indian appropriation bills, and in the making of the 
various appropriations the bill proceeded to tell how the money 
was to be spent and how it was to be reimbursed. This amend- 
ment proposes now to make some changes in that special law 
applicable to that special project, made in just exactly the same 
character of a bill, as is the one which is now before us. Now, 
where would you go except in an appropriation bill to make the 
changes which originated in an appropriation bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does it affect the rights of parties 
granted under former laws? 

Mr. WALSH. The former law provided 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has not any opinion 
about it as yet. 

Mr. WALSH. I am sure the Chair is asking for enlightenment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What the Chair is trying to get at 
is whether the former laws fixed the lien, say, on real estate, 
either owned by Indians: or owned by white men, in a certain 
way, to a certain amount, and whether this is shifting the 
amount of the lien and changing it in other particulars. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not know that I can say that it is shifting 
the lien. I will state the fact about the matter, as far as the 
Blackfeet Reservation is coneerned: There is no one involved 
except Indians. That reservation has not been opened to settle- 
ment at all. That part of the amendment affecting the repay- 
ment of the fund is desired by the Indian Bureau. They take 


the position—and it is a very just one—that the burden of these 
reclamation projects should be borne by. the lands that are netu- 
ally benefited. by the irrigation projects. Under the law as it 
has been heretofore the charge comes out of the general funds of 
the Indians. The change is made for the purpose of imposing it 
upon those lands alone that are benefited by the work of irri- 
gation. The others are mere matters of detail; but that is the 
general result sought to be accomplished. However, I should 
say that, even though some one clause of this long amendment 
should be subject to a point of order, it would not lie against 
the whole amendment. 

Mr. PAGE. May I ask whether the Senator from Montana 
regards the amendment as only one amendment or as several 
amendments? 

Mr. WALSH. I quite agree with my colleague [Mr. Myers] 
that Rule XVI is applicable to this, and that it may very prop- 
erly be divided into the various propositions Involved. I should 
rather have the amendment acted upon as a whole; because, I 
will say to the Senator from Vermont 

Mr. PAGE. I should like to know how the Senator gets long 
with the proposition. where. we commence and go through with 
the different projects, and then the very last words of the 
amendment are as follows: 

Provided, That not to exceed $19,575 of plicable appropriations 
made for the Flathead, Blackfeet, and Fort Pack irrigation projects 
3 . for eilep maraig ation dma n: gone = otn 
o — aforesaid irrigation — dati Ford e 

That applies to all three projects: I do not see how you can 
sever them. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Senator tell me what page he is read- 
ing from? 

Mr. PAGE. I refer to page 58, from line 7 to line 16. There 
may be some part of this amendment that I should think ought 
to be enacted into law, but I can not quite see how you can 
sever this long amendment. If the Senator will turn to the 
hearings on the appropriation bill, I think he will agree with 
me that it was introduced as one amendment and must be con- 
sidered as one amendment and can not be subdivided; as is 
proposed by the Senator’s colleague. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not agree at all with the Senator from 
Vermont, on that matter, but I was not discussing that phase of 
the question at all. 

J insist, Mr. President, that by no possible definition of gen- 
eral legislation can this be so characterized. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I was right in my statement 
that the amendment changes the general law. I referred to the 
act of 1898, which is an act for the survey and allotment’ of 
lands now embraced within the limits of the Fort Peck Reserva- 
tion in the State of Montana’ and the sale and disposal of all 
surplus lands and allotments, If I might call the Chair's natten- 
tion to it 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is paying attention. 

Mr. CURTIS: There is a provision which, I think, settles this 
question as to what is general legislation. I should like to read 
it to the Chair. We find it on page 60 of Gilfrey’s Precedents of 
the United States Senate: 

General,“ with reference to the subject matter of the statute, is 
synonymous with “ public” and opposed to “ private,” but with vefer- 
ence to the extent of territory over which it is to operate is oppos to 
4 — st through out the whole of the 3 we . — leib tes 
jurisdiction. Further, when used in antithesis to “special” it 
means 8 to all of a class instead of to men only of that lass. 
+ è © In deciding whether or not a given law is general, the pur- 

e of the act and the ects on which it rates must be looken to. 
f these objects possess sufficient: characteristics peculiar to themselves, 
and the purpose of the 1 lation is germane thereto, they will be con- 
rem as a separate e „ and legislation affecting them will be 
general. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is laid down by the Supreme 
Court of Indiana, the Supreme Court of Michigan, the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois, the Supreme Court of Tennessee, and is 
laid down and spoken of among law writers that a general law 
applies and operates uniformly upon all the members. of any 
class. of persons. 

Mr. WALSH. I wish to invite the attention of the Chair to 
the history of the legislation. 

Mr. CURTIS. Did I understand the Chair to rule on the 
point of order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the Chair is not prepared to 
rule on this point; he is still in a hazy condition; but the 
Chair is clear on the proposition that it is not necessary that 
a law shall affect all the people of a State in order to be gen- 
eral, if it applies to them as a class. If it applies to any par- 
ticular class of persons it is a generabhlaw, in the opinion of the 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has not sustained it yet. 
The Chair has* gone this far. The mind of the Chair is clear 
that it is not necessary that a bill shall be applicable to all the 
people of a State in order to be general legislation. If it ap- 
plies to any particular class of people it is general legislation. 
But that does not determine the question in the particular con- 
dition of this amendment as to whether the Chair shall sustain 
it or not, because the Committee on Indian Affairs is making an 
appropriation for Indian purposes and the question the Chair 
is not clear about is as to whether the terms and conditions of 
the appropriation are such as to render the legislation general 
rather than an appropriation for these particular Indian pur- 


Mr. CURTIS. It applies to the three separate and distinct 
tribes of Indians, there is no doubt about that. It applies to 
three separate and distinct reservations there is no doubt. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. But there is a further proposition. 

Mr. CURTIS. It changes the general law that authorized 
the allotment of the lands and the sale of the surplus lands on 
the reservations, and affects the purchasers. 

Then it provides a change of the law under which the irriga- 
tion system was put in by modifications, as admitted by the 
chairman of the committee, in reference to assessments, in ref- 
erenve to kinds of payment, the payment by the entrymen, in 
reference to the sale of allotments by the Indians; that is, it 

changes the general act, to which I called the attention of the 
Chair a few moment ago. It changes the mode of selling and 
authorizes the purchase of land, which the Indian Office says 
can not be done without legislation. 

Mr. AXERS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MYERS. May I have a ruling on my request to have 
the question divided? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana, if it“ 
ever gets to a vote, Is entitled to have the amendment divided 
and have a vote upon the different parts of the amendment. 

Mr. MYERS. May I express myself in just a word, please? 
The Senator from Kansas has made one ground of his point of 
order that it embraces three different tribes of Indians. To 
obvinte and overcome that objection, I want to divide it into 
at least three questions, so that each question shall apply to 
one tribe of Indians. 

The VICE PRESIDENY. There is no doubt about the rule. 
The Senator is entitled to have it divided if it comes te a vote, 
but the amendment has been subniitted by the committee as a 
single amendment and the point of-order is made, and unless the 
committee takes some further steps abcut it the Chair, if he 
ever does rule, will be compelled to rule on it as a whole. 

Mr. ASHURST. If it will facilitate the proceedings whatever 
or he of any benefit in any way or assist in promoting action 
upou the amendment or removing the objection, I also ask that 
it be divided. 

Mr. CURTIS. The chairman of the committee has no more 
right to ask that it be changed than I have, and I challenge his 
right. No one can authorize that to be done except a majority 
of the committee. 

Mr. ASHURST. I have a right to ask it. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator has no authority. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Just a moment. There is no neces- 
sity to get excited. The chairman of the committee can with- 
draw the amendment and reintroduce it in such separate por- 
tions as he chooses, and we would get along just as well and get 
along agreeably. 

Mr. ASHURST. If the Senator from Kansas will pardon me, 
I do not think the Senator from Kansas wants to defeat it on a 
technicality if his refusal to agree to divide it would defeat it. 
The Senator is too broad-minded to want to defeat it on a 
technicality. If it can be saved by a division, I know the Sena- 
tor would be glad to do it, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. Just a moment. I did not mean to offend 
the Senator or anybody else when I said I, too, urged to have it 
divided. I have no power to divide it, but by virtue of the posi- 
tion that I oceupy as chairman of the committee I do think that 
if a division will clarify the situation, if a division will assist 
the Vice President in reaching a solution, if it will assist any 
Senator here, it ought to be divided. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The difficulty about it is that it is 
all in the air, and nobody can propose to divide it in any way 
but the Chair. 

Mr. MYERS. It is a committee amendment, and the rule 
says that any Senator may demand that an amendment shall be 
divided. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. For what purpose? 

Mr. MYERS. For a vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 

Mr. MYERS. One of the objections of the Senator from 
Kansas is that it embraces three subjects. I want to divide it 
into three. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The only person who is going to 
vote on that is the Chair. 

Mr. MYERS. I ask for the ruling of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair rules that the Senator 
is not entitled to have it divided for the purpose of a ruling 
upon tne point of order. 

Mr. MYERS. It will be too late after the point of order is 
sustained. 


poses. 

Mr. WALSH. Before the Chair finally rules on that, if the 
Senator from Kansas will permit me, I desire to address myself 
to that feature. 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly; I yield the floor to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, there is not anyone who would 
contend that legislation in order to be general and to be under- 
stood as general legislation shall affect all the people of a 
State nor indeed all the people of any subdivision of a State. 
A law may be made that will be applicable only to banking, 
and, of course, it would be general legislation, A law may be 
enacted that applies only to people living in cities of 5,000 in- 
habitants end it is general legislation. That really, as it seems 
to me, does not help us in the solution of the matter now before 
us. 


The meat of this proposed legislation contemplates the making 
of appropriations to carry on three Indian irrigation projects 
in the State of Montana, projects which have been authorized 
by past legislation of Congress and that are now continued a 
long way toward completion at very great expense. All these 
appropriaticns, Mr. President, were made through the annual 
Indian appropriation acts. 

I must say in this connection also, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If it will help any, the Chair is of 
the opinion that an appropriation can be made; but is there 
anything in the act that changes the general law? 

Mr. WALSH. I say that there is no general law whatever 
which is applicable to it. Every law that there is on the subject 
is a special law; and I desire, if I may be permitted to pro- 
ceed, to call the attention of the Chair to the history of the 
legislation. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I want to call the attention of the Senator to 
the act of 1898, which is amended in several particulars by the 
proposed amendment. The act of 1908 is the general allotment 


act. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator will, of course, point out the gen- 
eral legislation which is affected. I have not heard him do 
so yet. 

Mr. President, take the Blackfeet project, which was author- 
ized under the provisions of the act of 1907—and this is a gen- 
eral Indian appropriation act, passed in accordance with a bill 
introduced, substantially similar to that which is now being 
considered by the Senate—which reads as follows. I read from 
page 1025, volume 34, Statutes at Large: 


sc tee the 3 of the Interior is Lon authorized and directed 
mmediatel cause to be surveyed all of the lands embraced within 

the. limits of the B Blackfeet Indian Reservation tn the State of Montana. 

That so soon as all the lands embraced within the said Blackfeet 
Indian Reservation shall have been surveyed, se: . of —— 
dian Affairs shall cause allotments of the same to be mad 

2 of the allotment laws of the United Staten te ull persa 
Ravin. bal rights or holding tribal relations and who may rightfully 
— Bas said reservation. 


You will observe, Mr. President, that even the matter of 
making allotments to Indians on this reservation is the subject 
of a special act; it does not come under any general legislation 
at all except that the general legislation is referred to as de- 
fining the manner in which the allotments shall be made? Then 
follows the provision concerning the amount of land each is to 
take, and the act continues: 


Provided, That the Indians and the settlers on the surplus land, in 
the order named, Shall have a preference right for one year from the 
date of the President's proclamation opening the reservation to settle- 
ment to appropriate the waters ef the reservation which shall be filed 
on and appropriated under the laws of the State of Montana by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs on behalf of the Indians taking 
irrigable allotments and by the settlers under the same law. At the 
expiration of the one year aforesaid the irrigation system constructed 
and to be constructed shall be operated under the laws of the State of 
Montana, and the title to such systems as may be construeted under 
this act, until otherwise provided by law, shall be in the Secretary of 
the Interior in trust for the said Indians, and he may sue and be 
sued in matters relating thereto: And providcd further, That the 
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Gitches and canals of such irrigation systems may be used, extended, 
or enlarged for the purpose of conveying water by any person, associa- 
tion, or corporation under and upon compliance with the provisions of 
the laws of the State of Montana: And provided further, That when 
sald irrigation systems are in successful operation the cost of operat- 
ing the same shall be equitably apportioned upon the lands irrigated 
and, when the Indians have become self-supporting, to the annua 
charge sball be added an amount sufficient to pay back into the Treas- 
ury the cost of the work done in their behalf within 30 years, suitable 
deduction being made for the amounts received from the disposal of the 
lands within the reservation aforesaid: Provided, That the right to 
the use of water acquired under the provisions of the act shall a 
purtenant to the land irrigated, and beneficial use shall be the basis, 
the measure, and the limit of right— 

And so on. 

Now, there is the special act under which this particular work 
was undertaken. Then, Mr. President, in each succeeding an- 
nual appropriation bill 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If it will not disturb the Senator 
from Montana, the Chair understands the Senator from Kansas 
claims there is a general act applicable to all these reservations. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not say there is a general act in regard 
to the Blackfeet Reservation, but as to the Fort Peck and the 
Flathead Reservations there are general acts, and I have them 
before me. i 

Mr. WALSH. Why, Mr. President, the Senator, if he has any 
such idea, is altogether in error about the matter. I am re- 
ferring to the Blackfeet legislation as characteristic of the leg- 
islation with reference to these three reservations. I have the 
whole Flathead Reservation legislation right here. It follows 
exactly the same line, and I will be glad to take it up and read 
it for you, and give you the history of it, if you care to have it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair wants to hear the Sen- 
ator from Montana, if he cares to be heard, but he does not care 
to prolong the discussion, unless it is necessary. The Chair un- 
derstood from the Senator from Kansas that there was a gen- 
eral law, not with reference to the Blackfeet or the other Indian 
tribes, but a general law applicable to all the tribes. 5 

Mr. WALSH. There is nothing of the kind, Mr. President; 
there is no general law applicable to Indian irrigation projects. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor to the act of May 30, 1898. 

Mr. WALSH. I will be glad to listen. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is chapter 287, and is entitled “An act for 
the survey and allotment of lands now embraced within the 
limits of the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, in the State of 
Montana, and the sale and disposal of all the surplus lands after 
allotment.” That is a general act. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me inquire what does the Senator mean 
by “general act”? That act applies especially—it applies only 
to the Fort Peck Indian Reservation; it does not apply to the 
Indian reservations in the State of Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, no; of course not. 

Mr, WALSH. It does not apply to all reservations in the 
State of Montana. 

Mr. CURTIS. But it applies to all Indians claiming a right 
on the Fort Peck Reservation. It allots their lands; it provides 
for the selling of their surplus; it provides for entrymen paying 
a fee; it provides for putting in irrigation ditches; it proydes 
how they shall be paid for. It is a general act, and not an ap- 
propriation act at all. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, successive acts, then, make the 
appropriation for the purpose of carrying on this work. The 
provision in Thirty-fifth Statutes at Large, at page 793, reads: 


To enable the Secretary of the Interior to complete the survey, ailot- 
ment, eee and appraisement of the lands in the Blackfeet 
Reservation: 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, does the Senator want to 
conclude this evening the matter he is now discussing? 

Mr. WALSH. I think, probably, we have reached the time 
when we usually discontinue, and I should be very glad to 
suspend. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 33 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Saturday, March 25, 1916, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Evccutive nominations received by the Senate March 24, 1916, 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAvy. 


Lieut. (Junior Grade) George McC. Courts to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy frem the Sth day of December, 1915. 


The following-named citizens to be assistant surgeons in the 
1 Reserve Corps of the Navy from the 17th day of March, 

Lockhart D. Arbuckle, a citizen of Georgia ; 

Ogden D. King, a citizen of North Carolina; and 

John J. Loughlin, a citizen of New York. 

Asst. Paymaster Harry W. Rusk, jr., to be a passed assistant 
paymaster in the Navy from the 7th day of June, 1914. 

The following-named assistant paymasters to be passed assist- 
ant paymasters in the Navy from the dates set opposite their 
names : 

William E. Moorman, August 22, 1915; 

Harry T. Sandlin, August 22, 1915; 

Stanley M. Mathes, August 22, 1915; and 

Delos P. Heath, August 22, 1915. 

The following-named assistant naval constructors to be naval 
constructors in the Navy from the dates set opposite their 
names: 

James O. Gawne, March 24, 1916; and 

Alva B. Court, March 24, 1916. 

The following-named boatswains to be chief. boatswains in the 
Navy from the dates set opposite their names: 

Meade H. Eldridge, December 21, 1915; 

Bernhard Schumacher, December 21, 1915; 

Edward Crouch, December 21, 1915; 

Otto J. W. Haltnorth, December 21, 1915; and 

Daniel Dowling, December 21, 1915. 

The following-named gunners to be chief gunners in the Navy 
from the dates set opposite their names: 

Charles W. A. Campbell, December 21, 1915; and 

Lawrence Wittmann, December 21, 1915. 

Machinist Newton R. George to be a chief machinist in the 
Navy from the 30th day of December, 1915. 

POSTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA, 

S. A. Borom to be postmaster at Hurtsboro, Ala., in place of 
O. C. Thigpen, resigned. 

CALIFORNIA, 

Ora A. Woods to be postmaster at Winters, Cal., in place of 
3 5 Hemenway. Incumbeut's commission expired March 21, 

1 

COLORADO. 

L. F. Allen to be postmaster at Littleton, Colo., in place of 
E. H. Albertson. Incumbent’s commission expired March 1, 
1916. 

Minnie Johnson to be postmaster at Cortez, Colo., in place of 
F. M. Goodykoontz, resigned. 

CONNECTICUT, 

Nelson M. Watson to be postmaster at Kent, Conn., in place 

of E. A. Morehouse, deceased, 
GEORGIA. 

John H. Boone to be postmaster at Hazlehurst, Ga., in place 
of John H. Boone. Incumbent’s commission expires April 11, 
1916. 

William E. Dunham to be postmaster at Cochran, Ga., in 
place of William E. Dunham. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 11, 1916. 

J. G. Hicks to be postmaster at Reynolds, Ga., in place of 
E. A. Hollis, resigned. 

Robert Hutchinson to be postmaster at Lagrange, Ga., in 
place of Nemie F. Awtrey. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 11, 1916. 

Paul Latimer to be postmaster at Fairburn, Ga., in place of 
W. J. Campbell. Incumbent’s commission expires April 11, 
1916. 

M. M. McCranie to be postmaster at Sparks, Ga., in place of 
M. M. McCranie. Incumbent's commission expires April 23, 
1916. 

J. J. Thomasson to be postmaster at Carrollton, Ga., in place 
of W. F. Brown, resigned. 

HAWAII. 


William C. Irwin to be postmaster at Waialua, Hawaii, in 

place of Henry K. Plemer, removed. 
INDIANA. 

Emmett Scanlon to be postmaster at Boswell, Ind., in place of 
Michael Scanlon, deceased. 

IOWA. 

Lester R. Hudgel to be postmaster at Anthon, Iowa, in place 
of 1 Hudgel. Incumbent's commission expires April 5, 
1916. 

W. H. Ward to be postmaster at Ryan, Iowa. 


Office becomes 
presidential April 1, 1916. z 
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KANSAS. 
F. N. Adam to be postmaster at Longton, Kans., in place of 


Aranan Crumrine. 
191 

George W. Edwards to be postmaster at Alta Vista, Kans., in 
place of William C. Coates. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 21, 1916. 

Charles V. Parrott, to be postmaster at Colby, Kans., in place 
of William H. Smith. Incumbent's commission expires April 15, 
1916. 

W. A. Morgan to be postmaster at Burrton, Kans., in place of 
M. M. Michael. Incumbent’s commission expired March 21, 1916. 

Bessie M. Williams to be postmaster at Belle Plaine, Kans., 
in place of James H. Large. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 1, 1916. 


Incumbent's commission expired March 8, 


MARYLAND. 


William H. Jacobs to be postmaster at Aberdeen, Md., in 
place of W. A. Aaronson. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 8, 1916. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Harry B. Brooks to be postmaster at Merigold, Miss., in place 
of Harry B. Brooks. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
18, 1916. 

Sallie Temple to be postmaster at Wesson, Miss., in place of 
J. R. Matthews. Incumbent's commission expires April 17, 
1916. 


MONTANA. 


Nathalie Patton to be postmaster at Malta, Mont., in place of 
Fred W. St. Hill. Incumbent's commission expires April 3, 
1916. 

A. ie Sipe to be postmaster at Broadview, Mont., in place of 
T. H. Symms. Incumbent's commission expires Apr il 24, 1916. 


NEW JERSEY. 


John A. Campbell to be postmaster at Highwood, N. J. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1915. 

George Whetham to be postmaster at Haskell, N. J. Office 
becomes presidential April 1, 1916. 


NEW MEXICO, 


T. F, Gorman to be postmaster at Tucumcari, N. Mex., in place 
of S. M. Wharton. Incumbent’s commission expires Apri! 3, 
1916. 


NEW YORK. 


Francis H. Alvord to be postmaster at Liverpool, N. Y., in 
place of Valentine Bahn. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 1, 1916. 

Maurice A. Borden to be postmaster at Liberty, N. Y., in place 
of Solomon A. Royce. Incumbent’s commission expires April 17, 
1916. 

Henry W. Bowes to be postmaster at Bath, N. Y., in place of 
Henry O. Elkins. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
19, 1915. 

Chauncey G. Brown to be postmaster at St. Johnsville, N. Y., 
in place of Timothy Dinneen. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 16, 1912. 

Homer Brownell to be postmaster at Northville, N. X., in place 
of William D. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires May 31, 
1916. 

Roy Ferguson to be postmaster at Lake Placid Club, N. V., in 
place of John C. Jubin., Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 9, 1913. 

John F. Gilmartin to be postmaster at East Hampton, N. V., 
in place of Samuel H. Parsons. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 29, 1916. 

Robert J. Hutchinson to be postmaster at Depew, N. Y., in 
place of C. A. Beeman, Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 29, 1916. 

Howard V. Kenyon to be postmaster at North Creek, N. Y., in 
place of Lee Waddell. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 18, 1915. 

William H. Nolan to be postmaster at Little Falls, N. Y., in 
place of Nelson E. Ransom. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 19, 1915. 

R. E. Purcell, jr., to be postmaster at Philadelphia, N. Y., in 
place of William J. Guthrie. Incumbent's commission expired 
8 13, 1916. 


N. S. Rockwell to be postmaster at Otisville, N. Y., in place 


of ee H. Tymeson. Incumbent's commission expired January 
11, 1916, 


Frederick W. Schadt to be postmaster at Jeffersonville, N. Y.. 
in place of H. V. Allington. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 3, 1916. 

W. D. Schaffer to be postmaster at Newfane, N. Y., in place of 
Charles E. Tracy, deceased. 

Jesse H. Shepard to be postmaster at Sherburne, N. Y., in 
place of Henry C. Lyman. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 18, 1915. 3 

T. Benson Smith to be postmaster at Freeport, N. Y., in place 
5 70 5 Anderson. Incumbent’s commission expired February 

1 

Mark A. Sweeney to be postmaster at Valley Falls, N. X. 
Office becomes presidential April 1, 1916. 

Charles Williamson to be postmaster at Glens Falls, 
in place of Edward Reed, resigned. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Wallace W. O'Hara to be postmaster at Neche, N. Dak., in 
place of Charles N. Murphy. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 29, 1916. 


fan 
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H. H. McFadden to be postmaster at Steubenville, Ohio, in 
place of Richard Gilson, resigned. 

John E. McFarland to be . at Dresden, Ohio, in 
place of C. A. Schumacher, resigned 


OREGON, 


George R. Mokel to be postmaster at North Portland, Oreg., 
in place of V. D. Crosby. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
nary 18, 1916. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


C. P. Gettier to be postmaster at Littlestown, Pa., in place of 
L. M. Alleman, resigned. 

A. T. Groff to be postmaster at Confluence, Pa., in place of 
Thomas K. Pullin. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
14, 1915. 

John A. McGinley to be postmaster at Bristol, Pa., 
of W. T. Johnston, deceased. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


George L. Hardy to be postmaster at Johnston, S. C., in place 
fe 1 0 D. Kenney. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
21, 1916. 
Onton G. Rowland to be postmaster at Central, S. C., in place 
of Anna E. Ramseur. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 20, 1916. 


in place 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


F. M. Crain to be postmaster at Redfield, S. Dak., in place of 
John D. Fango. Incumbent's commission expired February 8. 
1916. 

Edward McDonald to be postmaster at Deadwood, S. Dak., in 
place of R. E. Grimshaw. Incumbent's commission expires April 
24, 1916. 

C. W. Martens to be postmaster at Milbank, S. Dak., in place 
of A. A. Blomquist. Incumbents commission expires April 5, 
1916. 

James M. Rasmussen to be postmaster at Viborg, S. Dak., in 
place of Martin V. Olsen. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 29, 1916. 

TEXAS. 


Abundio Contreras to be postmaster at Riogrande, Tex. 
Office becomes 3 April 1. 1916. 


UTAH. 


Heber J. Sheffield, jr., to be postmaster at Kaysville, Utah. 

Office becomes presidential April 1, 1916. 
VIRGINTA. 

William J. Kearney to be postmaster at Phoebus, Va., in 
place of Charles E. Wetch. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 17, 1916. 

WASHINGTON. 

S. Douglas Martin to be postmaster at Friday Harbor, Wash., 
in place of Fred E. Kirby. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 5, 1916. 

WISCONSIN. 


John Cremer to be postmaster at Cashton, Wis., in place of 


Peter E. Nelson. Incumbents commission expired January 16, 
1916. 

A. W. Stiles to be postmaster at River Falls, Wis., in place of 
Cyrus C. Glass. Incumbent’s commission expired February 1, 
1916. 
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CONFIRMATIONS. 
Exccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 24, 1916. 
POSTMASTERS. 
KENTUCKY, 
James B. Fitzpatrick, Hazard. 
MISSISSIPPI. 


Thirza I. Clarke, Marks. 
J. H. Jones, Moorhead. 
John G. Webb, Pickens. . 


WITHDRAWALS. 
Erecutive nominations withdrawn March 24, 1916. 


L. D. MaecWethy to be postmaster at St. Johnsville, N. X. 
Elmer D. Buckey to be postmaster at Littlestown, Pa. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fruway, March 24, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, infinite Spirit, our Father in heaven, that we 
may come to Thee in prayer and be strengthened, purified, 
ennobled by the touch of Infinity, for we realize that no man is 
sufficient unto himself, however intellectual, for if his work 
lives it must be reenforced by moral and spiritual energy drawn 
from the fountain of life, as illustrated in the life of our Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. Hence we pray for moral strength, 
spiritual energy, which will keep us in touch with Thee, that 
our lives may be worthy and our work acceptable, exemplified 
in the life, character, and work of Him who taught us to pray. 
Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

IMMIGRATION. 


Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Rules I offer the resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 182. 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 10384 (with 
the amendments reported by the House Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization) ; that the first reading of the bill shall be dispensed 
with; that there shall be seven hours’ general debate, to be equally 
divided between those favoring and those opposing the bill; that while 
the bill j; under consideration the House shall meet at 11 o'clock 
a. m., and the bill shall be in order on all legislative days except 
Calendar Wednesday; that when general debate is commenced it shall 
be concluded before the House shall adjourn for that legislative day. 
At the expiration of general debate the bill shall be considered under 
the five-minute rule, and the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union shail perfect and report the same to the House, 
whereupon the previo’ question shall be considered as ordered upon 
the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion, except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I wish not exactly to make a par- 
liamentary inquiry, possibly, but to get a little advice from the 
Speaker. The suggested rule proposes seven hours’ general 
debate, and then says, practically, that the debate shall be 
finished on this legislative day. Suppose the House should ad- 
journ before the seven hours of debate are concluded, would that 
end the general debate? : 

Mr. POU. Does the gentleman think that after the adoption 
of the rule the House could adjourn before the conclusion of the 
general debate? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I think the House can adjourn whenever it 
pleases. No adoption of any rule can prevent the House ad- 
journing if it wants to. 

Mr. POU. If the House should decide to adjourn, I imagine 
that would cut off the general debate. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that if the House in its 
wisdom concludes to adjourn at any time this afternoon, under 
this rule that will be the end of the general debate. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. If I understand this rule cor- 
rectly, it will dispense with the regular order of business and 
postpone consideration of bills on the Private Calendar for 
to-day. Is that correct? ; 

Mr. MANN. It certainly would, unless they came up after the 
general debate on the immigration bill was concluded. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Then I ask unanimous consent 
that bills upon the Private Calendar that would be in order 
under the rules to-day be in order following the completion of the 
immigration bill as provided in this rule. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] asks unanimous consent that bills on the Private Calendar 
which would be in order to-day shall be in order immediately 
after the completion of the consideration of this immigration 
bill, unless that happens to fall on Wednesday. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to cali the attention.of the House to the fact 
that there are three general appropriation bills now on the 
calendar awaiting disposal, and two more will be reported before 
the expiration of next week. Under these circumstances I in- 
tend to object to the consideration of every class of business that 
I can object to while appropriation bills are under consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman objecting now? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. I hope the gentleman will re- 
serve his objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will reserve it in order to allow the 
gentleman to make a statement. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. I am authorized by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Invalid Pensions to say that he has no 
desire to interfere with the consideration of more important bills 
upon the calendar, or with the plans of the leaders of the House 
in charge of those bills. It will probably take an hour to dispose 
of the pension bills, and if we can not get unanimous consent to 
follow the completion of the immigration bill, we shall hope at 
least that the House will permit us to have our day two weeks 
hence to consider the two bills that will then be upon the eal- 
endar. 8 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Missouri and of the House to the 
fact that if we devote our time to the appropriation bills and 
dispose of them, there will be ample time afterwards to dispose 
of legislation of the character described by the gentleman from 
Missouri, and at the same time enable Congress to adjourn 
early. If we defer action upon the appropriation bills we will 
so string out this session that we will not get away from here 
until fall: I for one propose to exercise my right in the interest 
of getting Congress adjourned by the first of July if possible. 
[Applause.] I hope the objections will not be considered offen- 
sive, but I intend to make objections to every character of 
business that will in any way delay or interfere with the 
adjournment of Congress. 2 

Mr. POU. I understand this is all by unanimous consent. I 
do not want to yield the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has not yielded the floor, 
The Chair will protect the gentleman from North Carolina in 
his rights. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. 
unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will submit it. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. I ask unanimous consent that 
bills reported by the Invalid Pensions Committee-—— 

Mr. MANN. And the Pensions Committee. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Yes; the Pensions and Invalid 
Pensions Committees be in order to-morrow night beginning at 
8 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] asks unanimous consent that bills which would be in 
order to-day—bills from the Pensions Committee and the In- 
valid Pensions Committee—be disposed of to-morrow night at 
a night session. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. I ask that the House take a 
recess at 5 o'clock until S o’clovk., . 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks that to-morrow at 5 
o'clock p. ım. the House shall take a recess until 8 o'clock and 
sit until 11 o'clock if necessary to dispose of bills 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. At the suggestion of my friend 
from Alabama [Mr. Burnrrr] I ask that the recess be taken at 
5.30 instead of 5 o’clock. The gentleman from Alabama wants to 
continue consideration of the immigration bill until 5,30. 

The SPEAKER. ‘That to-morrow afternoon at 5.30 the House 
shall stand in recess until S o'clock and run not later than 11, 
the evening session to be devoted to consideration of bills re- 
ported from the Committee on Pensions and the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of privilege, 
The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Davrs], under leave to print, 
published in the Concressionar Recorp a speech, beginning on 


I want to submit a request for 
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page 5344, which ought not to be in the records of Congress. It 
- is indecent, unjustifiable, and ought to be expunged from the 
records of the House. I move to strike the speech from the 
RECORD. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I demand 

Mr. MADDEN. It is a speech criticizing Members of the 
House, using language that is indecent, not spoken in debate, 
washing dirty linen connected with some quarrel in Texas, 
using the ConGressionatr. Recorp as a cesspool for vile epithets, 
and using language that would not be published in any news- 
paper in the United States; and I contend that the CONGRES- 
sionAL Record ought not to be permitted to be used for pur- 
poses that would not be tolerated in any decent publication in 
America, and language that would be libelous if used anywhere 
else. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves to ex- 
punge from the Recorp the speech of the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BURNETT: Is this a matter of higher privilege than 
the rule reported by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Pou]? If not, I object to its being taken up at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is a question of high 
privilege. 

Mr. BURNETT. Is it of higher privilege than the rule? 
And if not, I make the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. It would seem to the Chair so at first blush. 

Mr. GARRETT rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Tennessee rise? 

Mr. GARRETT. I rise to suggest 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that a committee of the 
House be appointed to investigate the language of this speech and 
report whether or not it ought to be expunged from the RECORD. 

Mr. GARRETT. That is what I was about to suggest, Mr. 
Speaker. I have not read the speech, do not know anything 
about it, and do aot care anything about it. There has been 
one occasion before during my service where a matter of this 
kind arose and a committee was appointed. I refer to the 
Willett case. 

The SPEAKER. There have been three cases, I think, dur- 
ing the gentleman’s term of service. 

Mr. GARRETT. The Willett case was referred to a commit- 
tee to investigate and report. 

Mr. MADDEN. I make a motion that a committee of five 
be appointed to investigate it. 

Mr. GARRETT. Can not it be referred to a standing com- 
mittee? 

Mr. MADDEN. I am willing that it should go to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, the precedents heretofore have 
been to refer it to a special committee appointed by the Chair, 
and it occurs to me that that would be the wiser course—to 
refer it to a special committee for the purpose of investigating 
the speech to see whether or not it is proper to remain in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas ask for 
recognition? 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas, Mr. Speaker, I want to know under 
what rules the House proposes to act in regard to this matter 
and if I will be apprised and have notice of what rights I am 
entitled to as a Member of this House. 

The SPEAKER. The House will act under the general prac- 
tice of the House and under the general rules of the House. 
The Chair will explain to the gentleman that if the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] stood on his first resolution to ex- 
punge it from the Rrconp, the matter would come up imme- 
diately. If it follows the practice, so far as the Chair recol- 
lects since he has been here, to appoint a committee to investi- 
gate it, which was done on three different occasions, then the 
gentleman can appear before the committee either in person or 
by counsel. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Very well. I thank you. 

Mr. BARNHART, Mr. Speaker, the precedents, as I have 
looked them up in two of the three cases last disposed of similar 
to this, were by special committees. In one a motion was made 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER], and it 
was immediately voted upon. Another was the Hopkins case, 
in which the Chair appointed a committee of three; and the 
other was the Willett case, in which the Chair appointed a 
committee of five. 
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The SPEAKER. And there is another case, the case of Mr. 
Lilley, of Connecticut. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that a committee of 
five be appointed by the Chair to investigate the language of 
this speech and report whether it should remain in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves that 
the Chair appoint a committee of five to investigate this mat- 
ter and make a report to the House. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER subsequently appointed the following com- 
mittee: Mr. Wess, Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. MONTAGUE, Mr. COOPER of 
Wisconsin, and Mr. PLATT. 


IMMIGRATION. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, it was agreed between the members 
of the Committee on Rules that the debate on the rule should be 
limited to 20 minutes on a side, at the end of which time the 
previous question shall be considered as ordered, and I ask 
unanimous consent to that effect. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that debate on the rule be limited to 20 
minutes on a side, one-half to be controlled by himself and one- 
half by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] ; that at the 
end of that time the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered. Is there objection? 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
desire to submit a question to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina. I notice that the rule provides for seven hours’ debate. 
It also provides that when general debate is commenced it shall 
be concluded before the House adjourns on that legislative day. 
There is no question in my mind that it will be absolutely im- 
possible to-day to avail ourselves of the number of hours pro- 
vided for in this resolution. Therefore I am going to ask the 
gentleman whether he is not willing to strike out that provision. 

Mr. POU. No; I can not strike it out, but I will say to the 
gentleman that he will get his half of the seven hours. 

Mr. SABATH. Is it agreed that we will get seven hours’ 
general debate? I want to say to the gentleman that I have 
promised all the time to various gentlemen. 

Mr. POU. The gentleman will get his time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, this matter has been before the House 
so many times that there is very little disposition to discuss this 
rule on the part of the majority members of the Rules Com- 
mittee. In our desire to expedite the business of this House it 
is provided that general debate be concluded on this legislative 
day. So far as I am concerned I have no desire to discuss the 
merits of the Burnett bill further than to say that no human 
being can tell what will be.the result of the present great con- 
flict in Europe. We do not know whether immigration will come 
pouring into this country or not. If there shall be an influx of 
undesirable immigration, this bill will have the tendency to 
check it. If there is no immigration at all, as some predict, 
then no harm can result from the passage of the Burnett bill. 
In any event, those of us who are supporting the rule and who 
are in favor of the Burnett bill have felt that it is a wise and 
necessary precaution to take at this time. For that reason we 
have presented the rule providing that zeneral debate on the 
measure shall be concluded in one legislative day. 

Mr. Speaker, I am heartily for the bill and could say a great 
deal more, but having, I hope, made my position clear, I am 
content to leave the discussion to gentlemen who know very much 
more about the question of immigration in general than I. 

I reserve the remainder of my time, 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, the acting chairman of the 
Committee on Rules [Mr. Pou] has just stated that it was the 
desire of the majority members of that committee to expedite 
the business of the House. A statement of similar import was 
made by the gentleman from New York IMr. Frrzcerarp], the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. I will state to 
both of these gentlemen that the minority members of the Com- 
mittee on Rules have found it necessary to take hold of the 
business of the House in order to get it out of the hopeless con- 
dition into which it has fallen and endeavor in every way the 
minority Members can to aid the House in doing the work that it 
must do before it adjourns. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What have they done? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. They will insist, however, that all of the 
business of the House shall be transacted. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What have the minority Members done 
to help expedite the business of this House? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. They have agreed to seven hours of gen- 
eral debate upon this rule, and they have further agreed just 
now that there should be only 20 minutes of debate on a side 
on the rule. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. But I guess the minority Members 
could not help either one of those agreements. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I know the gentleman wants to be 
perfectly fair. I desire to illustrate the way in which they have 
helped expedite the business of the House. The suggestion was 
made upon the Democratie side that debate be limited to four 
hours, but objection to that came from the Republican side. 

Mr, BENNET. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order. The 
gentleman ean not disclose what takes place in the committee 
room. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. POU. It must not be started on that side. 

Mr. BENNET. If we start that sort of thing, we can remain 
here for some time stating what takes place in committee rooms. 

The SPEAKER. The matter is not debatable. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, this is a fair rule and gives 
the House an opportunity to dispose of one of the great ques- 
tions that the rule brings before the House to-day. There is 
nothing more important than the consideration of the immigra- 
tion bill. As stated by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Pov], no one knows what the conditions of immigration will 
be at the close of the European war. This country must take 
every step that is necessary to protect itself by regulating fur- 
ther the character of the immigration that shall come to it. It 
has that right and it owes itself that duty. The bill made in 
order by this rule will give the House an opportunity to take 
into consideration rules and regulations further governing immi- 
gration into the country. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SABATH]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased that for once I 
can agree with the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL], 
that the rule reported is a fair one. I have no fault to find 
with the rule or with the provisions thereof, but I do object to 
its being brought in at this time. 

I feel satisfied that if the Committee on Rules and the mem- 
bership of the House were thoroughly familiar with conditions 
as they exist to-day they would realize that it is not necessary 
to urge the passage of the immigration bill at this time. 

I am inclined to believe that the Committee on Rules has been 
imposed upon and made to believe that this legislation is neces- 
sary. I have been told by several Members of this House within 
the past few days that we have no immigration legislation at 
the present time, and that they are in favor of some kind of a 
bill. 

This ridiculous report has been spread broadcast, and, conse- 
quently, the general public and the membership of this House 
have been misled. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that we have strict immigration 
laws at the present time—laws that are more stringent than 
those of any other country. 

Under our present law we exclude all of the undesirable 
aliens, and for the information and enlightenment of the House 
I will read a part of section 2 of the present law, which will 
speak for itself: 
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one of the foregoing excluded classes and that said ticket or passage 

was not paid. 70 by any corporation, 8 society, municipality, 

or foreign Government, either directly or indirectly; all children under 
16 years of age unaccompanied by one or both of their parents. * * 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of this House, do you not think 
that this is drastic enough? Can anyone point out any other 
set a should be added to the excluded classes already men- 

oned ? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman to yield a 
few minutes more. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I will yield the gentleman two 
minutes more. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I will also grant the gentle- 
man two minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized for four 
minutes. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, our present exclusion laws ade- 
quately provide against the admission of undesirables, and in 
connection therewith I desire to say that these laws have been 
strictly enforced by the Department of Labor and the Bureau 
of Immigration. As a result of this action on the part of the 
Government, the steamship companies have been very careful 
in admitting passengers to their vessels for transportation to the 
United States. In 1915 only 326,000 immigrants entered this 
country, and of those who came 24,111 were debarred. From 
this you will see that we not only have stringent laws, but 
that they are stringently enforced. Not only this, but the 
present law gives the Secretary of Labor and the Bureau of 
Immigration the power to deport any alien who is found to have 
become a public charge, who has been here in violation of law, 
who has been charged with a crime involving moral turpitude, 
or who has been guilty of the violation of many of the provisions 
of the present immigration law, within a period of three years 
from the date of landing in the United States. During the last 
year 2,670 such aliens were deported as having been found 
undesirable. 

So you see, gentlemen, that these reports which have been 
circulated, declaring that there is an imperative need for immi- 
gration legislation, are unfounded and unjustifiable. 

I have previously said that our present immigration laws 
are stronger and more stringent than the laws of any other 
nation, and that therefore there is no need of this bill or a like 
bill to keep out the undesirable classes of immigrants, as the 
present law is effectively doing so. 

Mr. Speaker, I realize that there are certain organizations, 
and even patriotic lodges, which have been circulating un- 
founded rumors in an effort to make the Members of this House 
believe that there is a country-wide demand for this legislation. 
I want to assure the membership that this is not a fact. There 
are some organizations which call themselves patriotic and there 
are some labor organizations which are being misled by these 
so-called patriotic organizations or societies into advocating 
the passage of this bill, but they will in time realize that they 
are committing a grave mistake in urging and demanding this 
proposed legislation. [Applause.] 

ee SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois has 
expired 

ar POU. Will the gentleman from Kansas use some of his 
time 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Benner]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New. York [Mr. BEN- 
NET] is recognized for 14 minutes. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to my col- 
league Mr. FITZGERALD. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, there are certain provi- 
sions of the immigration bill which I favor; there are some to 
which I am heartily opposed. Regardless of my attitude toward 
the bill, however, I am opposed to the adoption of this rule. 
It seems to me to be indefensible to propose to consider at this 
time legislation for which there is no actual necessity or any 
really imperative demand. The country is demanding action 
upon measures pending before this House and of vital impor- 
tance, and the House should devote itself to the consideration 
of those measures, giving such full opportunity for their con- 
sideration as will result beneficially when the legislation is 
perfected. 

I was somewhat amused at the statement of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] that the minority of the Com- 
mittee on Rules was compelled to take control and help shape 
things in this House. Unless I be mistaken, the gentleman 
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from Kansas is in favor of the immigration bill. He intends to 


support it. He is in favor of this rule. He is in favor of bring- 
ing legislation into the House, unnecessary at this time, to use 
the time of the House so as to exclude from consideration 
business of much more importance and more imperatively 
needed. He is anxious, while pretending to expedite the busi- 
ness of the House, to have it so delayed that the appropriation 
bills will not be enacted into law before the Ist of July. 

I have known members of the minority to have the same high 
idexls and patriotic motives publicly as the gentleman from 
Kansas, while privately they were proceeding to cooperate for 
a very different purpose. I wish to say to this side of the 
House that whatever our personal desires or beliefs regarding 
legislation may be, that we should demonstrate to the country 
our willingness to take up legislation that must be disposed of, 
demonstrate our capacity to dispose of it expeditiously, and try 
to adjourn the Congress at as early a day as possible. If we do 
this, if we put aside for the time being measures which are not 
imperatively required or demanded, we can complete the im- 
portant business pending before the House within a reasonable 
time. But if we are to be diverted from the consideration of 
essential legislation for the consideration of bills that are not 
essential at this time, then the House will not be able to com- 
plete its labars within the time the country expects and demands. 
I simply express the hope that bills of this character will not 
be brought in, and I especially warn the Members of this side 
of the House not to expect any assistance of the gentleman from 
Kansas and those like him, if this is the manner in which it 
is to be rendered. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FOSTER]. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, the rule which is now before the 
House for consideration providing for the taking up of the 
immigration bill is one which is fair and which is liberal. 
There has been a demand for seyeral years, and there is now 
throughout the country, for some kind of further legislation 
looking to the restriction of immigration. Like my friend the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD], who has just 
spoken, I am for expediting the public business, and I believe 
that this House should put in its time in trying to pass legis- 
lation that is necessary and that has been demanded by the 
people throughout the country. I would like to go home at an 
carly date, as do many other Members of this House, and I 
believe we ought to endeavor to adjourn at as early a date as 
possible; but I believe that this side of the House desires to 
remain here until legislation has been passed which the Demo- 
cratie Party has advocated, and this side of the House is willing 
to take a little longer time, ff necessary, to do that and pass 
legislation we have told the people we would enact into law 
when we came into power. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But this bill was never pledged by the 
Democratic Party? 

Mr. FOSTER. I will say to my friend from New York I 
did not say this was pledged by the Democratic Party and did 
not have in mind this particular bill, but I mean other matters 
that as a party we stand for. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Then, why not take. up what we did 
pledge to do and not what we have not promised? 

Mr. FOSTER. In due time, let me say to the gentleman from 
New York, we hope to do that, and we ought to do it just as 
speedily as possible. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. 
a question 

Mr. FOSTER. I will. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I would like to ask my colleague whom 
he means by his remark that there is a demand for it; whom 
did we promise? X 

Mr. FOSTER. I did not mean to say as a party we had 
promised this legislation, as it is not a party question. I will 
say that there are those who ure opposed to this legislation— 
and I give every man who opposes this legislation just as much 
credit for honesty, integrity, and patriotism as the men who 
favor it—but I do say to my colleague, as has been demonstrated 
in this House on former occasions, that a large majority of the 
membership of this House favors the restriction of immigra- 
tion into this country and they will, when the vote is taken 
this time, say that they are still for restriction. Now, I will 
say to my friend from New York that I am with him, and will 
stand with him, in expediting the public business, but I am not 
ready to run home until we have enacted the measures for 
which we stand, and I know we all feel the same way about 
that. There is no question about it. The gentleman from New 
York works hard. No Member of this House is more industrious 


Will my colleague allow me to ask him 


than the gentleman from New York, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, in his endeavors to expedite business 
by passing appropriation bills, but it seems to me that the gen- 
tleman from New York must remember that when a large 
majority of this House, without regard to party, stand for a 
measure that the House has a right to consider it, which we 
have in this case. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore}. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the Members of 
this House ought to be fair with the House. Notwithstanding 
the criticisms of the cheap paragraphers throughont the coun- 
try, this is a hard-working body. Notwithstanding the numer- 
cus contentions set up by lobbyists and others, no man works 
harder nor respects less the eight-hour rule than the average 
Member of Congress. There is no earthly reason why we 
should be forced to do business here in this irregular way. We 
began this session in December, and if all signs are not awry, 
we probably will remain here until next September. There is 
no good excuse for this delay nor for forcing us to do business 
under a rule. 

I say, the House ought to be fair to itself. There is no reason 
why we should begin to hold night sessions. We have had 
plenty of time to do business since December last. I objected 
a moment ago to a night session, because I think it is unfair 
to the individual Member. Why should we all be worked up 
into a state of nervous prostration every two or three days, 
and lay aside all the regular business, in order to take up 
some splurge legislation, because, perchance, the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Burxerr], or some other gentleman, has on his 
desk a stack of petitions to press forward a certain bill? We 
understand where these petitions originate. The immigration 
bill will be reached in the regular way, and it ought to be, and 
this business of constantly resorting to a rule to push forward 
special bills that should be deliberately considered ought to be 
disregarded. This is an important bill, to be sure. It involves 
very important questions. It is a bill that stirs up racial 
hatred. It is a bill that stirs up party and personal strife. It 
is a bill that involves international relations, and it ought to be 
considered; but I hope it will not be forced upon us under a 
rule. I hope the rule will be defeated so that the bill may come 
up when it is reached in the regular order. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. BENNET] that we have but one more speech on this 
side. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Firzceratp] a moment ago exhibited a good deal of 
anxiety about getting appropriation bills through this House. 
It is now the 24th of March, and none of the regular appropria- 
tion bills has yet been enacted into law. One small deficiency 
bill has become a law. The gentleman from New York now 
insists upon passing the appropriation bills so Congress may 
adjourn during the middle of the summer. What will he do 
with the administration program for further legislation? On 
the question of preparedness there is yet another bill to pass 
the House. There is the question of raising revenue to pay 
the running expenses of the Government in time of peace, to 
say nothing about the expenses of preparedness. There is the 
antidumping law, a sort of protective-tariff measure; the ship- 
purchase bill; the Philippine freedom bill; the Porto Rican 
bill, giving a larger degree of self-government to Porto Rico; 
the tariff-commission bill; the Mississippi River permanent- 
improvement measure; amendments to the corrupt-pructice 
act; conservation measures; rural credit legislation; and some 
other measures, all in addition to the appropriation bills. Does 
the gentleman ignore the necessity of carrying out the admin- 
istration program? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I ain in favor of considering the legisla- 
tion the administration wishes considered at this time. Will 
the gentleman help to facilitate the consideration of those meas- 
ures? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The minority members of the committee 
have been endeavoring to expedite the business of the House 
in every way possible. We help you all we can, but we want 
you to help yourselves. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 


tleman from Illinois [Mr. GALLAGHER]. 
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Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. CamPBeLL] considers this a very important measure. I 
belieye it is one of the most useless propositions that we ever 


wasted the time of the House with. [Applause.] It is not 
necessary, and it is uncalled for, and I have to differ with my 
colleague from Illinois [Mr. Foster] when he says that there 
is a great demand by the people for this legislation. I deny it. 
There may be a demand on the part of certain organizations, 
but not on the part of the people. The fact is that you are 
proposing to legislate to prohibit immigration that is practically 
prohibited now. ‘There is little or no immigration at present, 
Still you are wasting the time of this House over a proposition 
to prevent immigration. 

Now, the chairman of the Immigration Committee said that 
no one could tell what the immigration is going to be after the 
war. I agree with him, and therefore we ought to wait until 
after the war to consider it and then pass legislation to regulate 
immigration. I want to say to my manufacturing friends and 
men in business, and those representing the farmers, that it 
would be a peculiar state of affairs if after the war we had no 
immigration at all to this country. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, have I five minutes remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has five minutes remaining. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman rom Illinois 
IMr. Foster], my colleague on the Committee on Rules, said 
that merely a small minority of this country is opposed to his 
proposition. He is a Democrat; I am a Republican. His party 
in national convention did not put a single line in their 1912 
platform about the restriction of immigration. Mine advocated 
the restriction of immigration. His party ran first, mine ran 
third, so far as there has been any evidence on this question 
recently that indicates what the people of the United States 
want. [Applause.] 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. I can not. I have but five minutes. 

Not only is this bill useless, but it does two very deleterious 
things. I was one of the conferees, of whom there were four 
Republicans, that had to do with the political end of it in 1907, 
when we passed the present law. And I know why we put in 
the provision in relation to Japanese labor, and I know that we 
put it into the statute at the request of the Secretary of State. 

I have read this bill, and I want to say, with the responsibility 
of knowledge, that if you pass this bill unamended in its present 
form we will be in war inside of six months. Do you think that 
the raid of Villa over the line at Columbus, N. Mex., was an 
accident? Do you think he went over there for anything 
trivial? If you do, you have not kept track of recent history. 

What does it do with respect to our official policy? We wel- 
come the oppressed. Let us take one class that we are barring 
out, When this war started there were 2,000,000 Armenians. 
There has been massacred by the Turks 800,000, and of those 
1,200,000 that remain many have friends here that would wel- 
come them into this country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
man yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Washington? 

Mr. BENNET. I can not yield. I promised to yield to one 
gentleman, and I decline to yield to anybody else. If this bill 
goes through unamended, we prevent the Armenians in this 
country from rescuing those 1,200,000, or any portion of them. 

Those people over there are starving. Every Christian Ar- 
menian church in all the Ottoman Empire is gone, and yet we 
bring this bill up at this time for that purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, I traveled as a member of the Immigration Com- 
mission, as did my friend from Alabama Mr. BURNETT, in Eu- 
rope, through the Jewish pale that has been ravaged by this war 
five times, and I see now that the Russians are going over that dev- 
astated, desolated region again at Czernowitz. If this bill passes 
unamended, 25 per cent of those refugees from Poland, that ac- 
cording to all the great traditions of our free America ought to 
be let in here, will be barred out, because that is about the pro- 
portion that can not read; and although there is an attempt at 
exemption of those people—a piece of favoritism to the Hebrew 
people—if the bill is not amended that favoritism will not be 
worth a snap of the finger. 

That is the kind of a bill we are taking up, and taking it up 
at a time when the immigrating peoples are being killed far 
more rapidly than they ever immigrated to this country. 

What was the net immigration in 1915? Roughly speaking, 
it was something like 3,000. It will be 10 or 15 years after this 
war before we have something like normal immigration, and 
for the first two or three years after the war there will be 
more people going out of this country to look up friends and 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


estates and matters abroad than will come in, There is no 
need of haste about this matter. I do not know how much 
time it will take; two or three days, possibly. I am not par- 
ticularly concerned about two or three days, I will be frank to 
say, but I am concerned to have the Congress of the United 
States take up a matter so full of menace, so full of possibili- 
ties of stirring up race and religious hatreds at a time when 
we ought to be united, as we were practically united in this 
House yesterday, when a vote for national preparedness was 
taken, 402 against 2. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time os the gentleman from New York 
has expired. Does the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Pov] want to use his time? 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield six minutes to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BUR- 
NETT] is recognized for six minutes. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, there never was an opportune 
time to take up this bill, in the opinion of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SasarH] and in the opinion of the other opponents 
of the bill. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Benner], who 
has just spoken, undertook to scare the House by talking about 
wars and rumors of wars if this bill is passed. He forgets, Mr. 
Spenker, that we have a President who, during the last three 
years, has steered the ship of state safely between Seylla 
and Charybdis, and no war has ever yet come. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Spenker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield 
to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. BURNETT. No; I can not yield. I will not yield during 
the six minutes. 

Brice: SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama declines to 
yield. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Bennet] has just intimated tlat the reason why the candi- 
date of his choice, Hon. William Howard Taft, ran third in the 
presidential race of 1912 was due to the fact that his platform 
contained a restriction plank, while those of President Wilson 
and Col. Roosevelt said nothing about restriction. He declares 
that, “so far as there has been any evidence on this question 
recently,” the result of the vote of 1912 “indicates what the 
people of the United States want.” 

The gentleman neglected to state that while President Taft 
had never declared himself in his annual messages on the sub- 
ject, Col. Roosevelt, as President, again and again urged Con- 
gress to pass restrictive legislation, and particularly the reading 
and writing test, as well ns an economic and other tests, propo- 
sitions that, whatever he may have done in private, he has never 
publicly repudiated. 

Likewise, the gentleman neglected to call attention to the 
official statement of the chairman of the Republican national 
campaign committee, Hon. Charles D. Hilles, who was also 
President Taft's secretary, issued in the gentleman's own city, 
New York City, October 21, 1912, and carried from coast to 
coast and border to border in all the morning dailies of October 
22, 1912, just a fortnight previous to election, and which assured 
the country that President Taft had repudiated the restriction 
plank in his party platform and would veto the Burnett bill, 
then pending in the Senate, and which he did three months later. 
The statement was, in part, as follows: 

VITAL ISSUE IN CAMPAIGN—THE DILLINGHAM-BURNETT BILL. 
[By Charles D. Hilles, chairman Republican national committee.] 
New York, October 21. 

The Democratic candidate bas not been able to explain away his 
“Know-Nothing” ideas concerning immigrants. Foreign-born voters 
really have a vital issue in the campaign . The Dillingham- 
Burnett bill has been condemned by the German-American Alliance and 
other associations. Its chief provisions are still indorsed by another 
element. Dr. Wilson is looked to, if elected, to bring these immigration 
restrictions into operation with the help of a Democratic Congress. 

Representative Hexry, of Texas, an apologist for . Wilson and for 
Bryan, bas said BURNETT would reintroduce the Hingham bill in 
Congress. President Taft, if reelected, would l prevent any 
such proposed legislation from becoming effective. He is not afraid 
to use the veto power, as he has shown in the instances of the Demo- 
cratic popgun tariff bills, With Taft reestablished in the White House 
no straining for the limitation of immigration cn any such lines as laid 
down in the Dillingham-Burnett bill and taught by Dr. Wilson will be 
tolerated. Reports from all parts of the United States show that Presi- 
pre Taft will receive the active support of the army of foreign-born 


There is the direct official assurance on the part of the sec- 
retary to President Taft and the official head of the gentleman's 
party that President Taft, if reelected, would veto the Burnett 
bill, and I submit that the gentleman's deductions are wrong. 

I want next to call the attention of the House to President 
Woodrow Wilson's big speech on immigration during the cam- 
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peign of 1912, delivered in New York City, from which place the 
gentleman hails, on September 4, 1912, and the extract from it 
that I quote was carried in the daily press of the country next 
day throughout the Jength and breadth of this land of ours. It 
is as follows: 


If we can hit upon a standard which admits every voluntary immi- 
grant and excludes those who have not come of their own motion, with 
their own purpose of making a home and a career here for themselves, 
but have been induced by steamship companies or others in order to 

ge money, then we will haye what we will all 

as Americans. I am 1 to vou as also Americans with myself, 
and just as much American ad myself, and if we all take the American 
point of view, namely, that we want American life kept to its stand- 
ards, and that only the standards of American life shall be standards 
of restriction, then we are all upon a common ground, not of those who 
criticize immigration, but those who declare themselves Americans. I 
om not saying that I am wise enough out of hand to frame the legisla- 
tion that will meet this idea. I am only saying that it is the ideal, 
and that is what we ought to hold ourselves to. * Of course, 
if the immigrants are allowed (o come in uninstructed hosts and to stop 
at the rts where they enter and there to compete in an oversup- 
lied labor market, there is going to be unhappiness, there is going to 
deterloration, there is going to be everything that will be detrimental 

to the immigrant. 


Then there was what President Wilson had written in his 
five-volume History of the American People in 1902, and with 
which, unquestionably, even the rank and file were more or less 
familiar, Among other things in that splendid history, the 
President wrote : 


Throughout the country men of the sturdy stock of the north of 
Europe had made up the main strain of foreign blood which was every 
ear added to the vital working force of the kt or else men of the 
vatin-Gaelic stock of France and northern Italy; but now there came 
multitudes of men of the lowest class „ and men of the 
meaner sort.. men out of the ranks where there was neither 
skill nor energy, nor any initiative nor quick intelligence; and they 
came in numbers which increased from year to year, as if the countries 
ot the south of Europe were disburdening themselves of the more sordid 
and pees elements of their population, the men whose standards of 
pe and work were such as American workmen had never dreamed of 
efore. 


Still further, with reference to the attitude of the people and 


their conception of who was in favor of rational restriction and 


the legislation in this very bill, it is interesting to note what is 
unfairly indicated in a news item that appeared in the New York 
Times and other big dailies on July 29, 1912, and from which I 
read the following: 

The editors and publishers of the foreign-language news in th 

Inited States have semued an address to thett resdere: 9 the 
reelection of President Taft and condemning Gov. Wilson for his so- 
called attacks upon foreign-born Americans. The document is signed 
by 120 different newspaper publishers, representing 120 different news- 
paper a irer r in foreign Janguages, saying: President Taft has 
shown himself to be a friend of the immigrant, while Woodrow Wilson 
has publicly condemned all immigrants except the Chinese. President 
Taft has not only discouraged ihe enactment of laws for the unreason- 
able and unfair restriction of immigration, but on more than one oc- 
casion has conferred with representatives of the foreign-language press 
and with various committees. Our representatives have been welcomed 
at the White House, and their arguments against unreasonable and un- 
just restrictions upon the immigrant have always met with most favor- 
able responses from the President. In strong contrast to President 
Tafc’s public acts and declarations is Woodrow Wilson's attitude toward 
our foreign-born population: 

~“ Woodrow Wilson is the foe of the laborer, as he is unfriendly to the 
immigrant. He has shown himself to possess no sympathy for the toil- 
ing masses.” 

The fact is that no party dares declare in its national plat- 
form against this needed legislation, and if I understand party 
declarations they are binding until publicly repudiated by the 
party. As far back as 1896 both parties went on record in their 
national platforms in favor of this kind of legislation, thus mak- 
ing it clearly a nonpartisan question, and those pledges to the 
workingmen of this country still remain unfulfilled, but are about 
to be and will be if this bill is only brought to a final determi- 
nation, as I am confident it will be, this session of Congress and 
before election. 

And now another final word with reference to the attitude of 
one of the presidential candidates of 1912. President Taft has 
written a letter to Congressman SIEGEL, which the gentleman 
from New York quotes, showing that President Taft is “ of the 
same opinion still” that he was when he yetoed this bill at the 
suggestion of Secretary Nagel because it contained the reading 
test. In answer to that I merely wish to read a clipping from 
the Boston Journal of March 10, 1916, which is a still more re- 
cent expression of opinion on the part of Judge Taft with refer- 
ence to the “ readin’ and writin’” test. It is as follows: 

TAFT CALLS MEXICAN GOVERNMENT A JOKE, 
Saveus, March 9. 

“The Government in Mexico 1s a joke,” said former President Taft in 
an address here to-night. “Revolutions are a regular business and 
Mexicans can not develop patriotism unless they have access to a cus- 
tomhouse, This condition is not to be wondered at, when it is con- 


sidered that 80 per cent of the population can neither read nor write.” 

Mr. Speaker, if this bill had been in force for the last 15 or 
20 years we perhaps would not have had the Columbus tragedy 
that occurred down in New Mexico a few days ago. There is 


no doubt in my mind but that these Mexicans that are on our 
side and came in under our present immigration laws furnished 
aid and comfort and information to the bandits who came over 
Hero and burned houses, killed women, and murdered sleeping 
soldiers. 

Gentlemen talk about there being no time for this bill when we 
wisely spent several days on a bill for national defense against 
the Nation’s enemies, and yet the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations thinks we are wasting time when we spend 
perhaps three days for the purpose of defending the labor people 
of this country against the encroachments of those brought here 
for the purpose of beating down the price of labor and setting 
up standards of living that no decent white man wants his 
family to be compelled to confront. [Applause.] That is the 
kind of defense provided for, Mr. Speaker, by this bill. That 
is the kind of defense that the two gentlemen from New York 
both want. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Benner] talks about the 
people of Armenia being kept out. I read that scarecrow the 
other day in his speech. Why, we provide that those who are 
fleeing from religious persecution, whether that persecution be 
manifested by overt acts, positive laws, or regulations, shall not 
be subjected to an illiteracy test; and the gentleman, with that 
specious kind of argument that the gentleman is so much given 
to, undertakes to say that the steamship companies would not 
receive them, because they would be afraid they would be turned 
back on them when they got over here. 

But, Mr, Speaker, watching carefully the career of those 
steamship companies for years, I undertake to say that no law 
scarcely ever deters them, because last year when only 400,000— 
the gentleman says only 3,000—came in, when only 400,000, even 
with war all over Europe, came in, 25,000 were sent back on 
account of the lawlessness of these steamship companies. 

I submitted the point that the gentleman made to the law 
officer of the Bureau of Immigration, as to those who are brought 
over here by the steamship companies, whether, if they were not 
admissible, the steamship companies could possibly be fined for 
having brought them over here, and he said that such a con- 
struction would be perfectly absurd. ` 

Mr. Speaker, we have a law against the admission of those 
who are liable to become a public charge. How can the steam- 
ship companies on the other side know whether those people 
are liable to become a public charge? They take the chances 
on that. They took the chances on those 25,000 that were turned 
back because they were liable to become a public charge. But 
certainly when we double the fine, when we double the price of 
transportation over, it will make the agents of these steamship 
companies a great deal more cautious in bringing over those 
who are not admissible, and at the same time they will not 
keep out those who are admissible. 

Now, the part of the bill that has got teeth in it is the illiteracy 
test. That is what the gentlemen clamor and kick against, and 
that will keep out those who come here who were in the Youngs- 
town strike a few weeks ago. Seventy per cent of them were 
illiterate aliens. It will eep out people like those who, in the 
Lawrence, Mass., strike a few years ago, were following in the 
wake of some literate aliens, some literate leaders; but behind 
them was a long line of Industrial Workers of the World, who 
flaunted on their flag the words, “ No God, no law, no master.” 
Those are the people whom it wil! keep out. A few years ago 
my friend from Kansas, Mr. CAMPBELL, and the other Kansas 
Members, received from the railroad companies in Kansas a 
protest against the passage of this bill, because the railroad 
companies said, if I recollect aright, that 99 per cent of the 
Mexicans were illiterate. Those are the fellows we are after, 
Mr. Speaker. Those are the ones whom the people want kept 
out, and whom this House is going to vote to keep out. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Moore of Pennsylvania) there were—ayes 134, noes 49. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of no quorum present, 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present. The 
Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify 
the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. Those in favor 
of this rule will, when their names are called, vote “ yea ” and 
those opposed will vote nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 284, nays 73, 
answered “ present” 7, not voting 69, as follows: 


YEAS—284. 
Adair Anthony Bell Buchanan, Tex. 
Adamson Ashbrook Black Burke 
Alexander Aswell Blackmon Burnett 
Allen Austin Browne Byrns, Tenn 
Almon Ayres Browning Callawa 
Anderson Barkley Buchanan, III. Campbell 
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Candler, Miss. 
Cantril 
Carnway 
Carlin 
Carter, Okla, 
Charles 
Chiperfiela 
Church 
Clark, Fla. 
Cline 
Coleman 
Collier 
Connelly 


Dall inger 
Darrow 
Davenport 
Davis, Tex, 
Decker 
Dempsey 
Denison 
Dent 
Dewalt 
Dickinson 
Dies 


Dill 
Dillon 
Dixon 
Doolittle 
Doughton 
Dowell 
Dunn 
Dyer 
Eagle 
Ellsworth 
Elston 
Emerson 
Esch 


Evans 

Farr 

Ferris ‘ 
Fess 

Fields 


Gardner 
Garland 
Garner 
Garrett 
Gillett 


Dale, N. Y. 


Baile 
Barnhart 


Abercrombie 
iken 

Bacharach 

archfeld 

Beales 

Britt 

Brumbaugh 


Edmonds 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—7, 


Glass Lewis 
Glynn Lindbergh 
Godwin, N. C. Lioyd 
Good McArthur 
Goodwin, Ark. 3 
Gould McCracken 
Gray, Ala, McCulloch 
Gray, Ind. McFadden 
Gray, McKellar 
Green, Towa McKenzie 
Greene, Vt. 11 
Hadley McLemore 
Hamilton, Mich, Magee 
Hamilton, N. Y. Mann 
Hamlin a 
Harrison Martin } 
Hastings Matthews 
Haugen eeker 
Hawley Miller, Del 
lay Miller, Minn. 
Hayden iller, Pa. 
Hayes Mondell 
Heaton Montague 
Tefiin oon 
Helgesen Mooney 
Helm Morgan, La 
Helvering Morgan, Okla, 
Hensley oss, Ind, 
Hernandez Mott 
Hicks Mudd 
Hill Murray 
Hinds eel 
Holland Nelso 
Hollingsworth Nic holls, S. C. 
Hood Nolan 
Hopwood North 
Houston Oakey 
How. Oliver 
Huddleston Olney 
Hughes Overmyer 
Hull, Iowa Padgett 
Hull, Tenn, Page, N. C. 
Husted ark 
Jacoway Parker, N. J. 
Johnson, S. Dak. Parker, N. X. 
Johnson, Wash. Peters 
earns Porter 
Keating Pou 
Keister Powers 
Kelley Pratt 
Kent uin 
Kettner prano 
Key, Ohio Rainey 
Kincheloe Raker 
ae. Ramseyer 
2 1d Randall 
chin Rauch 
Follette ie 
Langley 
Lazaro Ricketts 
Lee Rodenberg 
Lehlbach ause 
Lenroot ubey 
Lesher Rucker 
2 Lever Russell, Mo, 
NAYS—73. 
pass Minn, Kennedy, R. I. 
Dooling Konop 
Dupré London 
Estopinal Loud 
Farley pe eich 
A McDe 
Flynn Meciiiieuldy 
Gallagher Madden 
Galliyan Mays 
Gordon Moore, Pa. 
Greene, Mass. Moores, Ind. 
Hamill Morin 
Hardy Nichols, Mich, 
Haskell Norton 
Howell Oglesby 
Hulbert O'Shaunessy 
goe Phelan 
James Platt 
Kahn Riordan 


Humphrey, Wash, Lieb 
Humphreys, Miss. Smith, Minn, 


NOT VOTING—469, 


Edwards 
Fairchild 


Griffin 

3 
Hart 

Henry 


. Hilliard 


Hutchinson 
Johnson, Ky. 


ones 
Kennedy, Iowa 
Kiess, Pa. 
Kreider 


Lafean 
Liebel 
Linthicum 
e 


Roberts, Nev. 
Rowland 


So the resolution was agreed to. 


Russell. Ohio 
Sanford 
Saunders 
Schall 

Scott, Mich. 
Sears 


Sells 
Shackleford 
Shallenberger 
Sims 


Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Mich. 
Smith. Tex, 
8 
R ge 

eaga 
Stedman 
Steele, Iowa 
Steele, Pa. 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Cal. 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Stephens, Tex, 
Sterling 
Stout 
Sulloway 
Sumners 
shai ne 

gar 

Talbot 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Temple 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Tillman 
Timberlake 


Wilson, III. 
ilson, La. 

Wise 

Young, N. Dak, 

Young, Tex. 


Roberts, Mass. 


Woods. Iowa 


Switzer 


Scott, Pa. 


y 
Williams, W, E. 
Wilson, Fla. 

ingo 


Wing 
Wood, Ind, 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. Vare (against rule on immigration) with Mr. RowLanp 


Mr. DanrortH (against rule) with Mr. Linrnicum (for). 

Mr. Leer (against rule) with Mr. Swrtzer (for). 

Mr. Barnuart (against rule) with Mr. Larean (for). 

Mr. Srivess (against rule) with Mr. Harr (for). 

Mr. Smrrx of Minnesota (against rule) with Mr. Wrxco (for). 

Mr. Cary (against rule) with Mr. Winson of Florida (for). 

Mr. Paice of Massachusetts (against rule) with Mr. LONG- 
WORTH (for). 

Mr. BachHanach (against rule) with Mr. Auxen (for). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Huwpnney of Washington. 

Mr. W. Erza WIIIIAxtSs with Mr. GRIEST. 

Mr. Froop with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GRIFFIN with Mr. Humrnreys of Mississippi. 

Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina with Mr. BEALES. 

Mr. Cox with Mr. BARCHFELD. 

Mr. Epwarps with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 

Mr. BrumeauGH with Mr. BRITT. 

Mr. Coapy with Mr. DRUKKER. 

Mr. Donkuus with Mr. McKINLEY. 

Mr. Gnudd with Mr. EDMONDS. 

Mr. Driscort with Mr. FORDNEY. 

Mr. Eacan with Mr, GRAHAM. 

Mr. HILLIanb with Mr. GUERNSEY. 

Mr. LEBEL with Mr. HUTCHINSON. 

Mr. LogecK with Mr. Kennepy of Iowa. 

Mr. Mauer with Mr. Kremer. 

Mr. OLDFIELD with Mr. Roperts of Nevada. 

Mr. Patren with Mr. Moss of West Virginia. 

Mr. Price with Mr. STAFFORD. 

Mr. Scurry with Mr. SUTHERLAND. 

Mr. SMITH of New York with Mr, Swirr. 

Mr. WALKER with Mr. Woop of Indiana. 

Mr. Waarey with Mr. REAVIS. 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE with Mr. SNELL. 

Mr. LrrTLEPAGE with Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I voted no. I wish 
to withdraw my vote and answer “present,” as I am paired 
with the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. WINdo]. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
unlock the doors. The resolution is agreed to, and the. House 
automatically resolves itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, before the House goes into 
Committee of the Whole I want to state an agreement as to the 
division of time. The rule provides for three and a half hours 
on each side. Of that I have agreed to give the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hayes] an hour and three-quarters to use as 
he sees fit to distribute it, and I to control an hour and three- 
quarters on this side. 

Mr. SABATH. That is in favor of the bill. 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. And, Mr. Speaker, I have agreed with the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Srecer] that the three and a 
half hours on our side against the bill shall be divided equally ; 
that he shall control 1 hour and 45 minutes and I control 1 hour 
and 45 minutes. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time be divided in that way. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that this seven hours of general debate shall be 
divided as follows: That the gentleman from Alabama shail 
control 1 hour and 45 minutes, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Hayes] 1 hour and 45 minutes, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. ScEL] 1 hour and 45 minutes, and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Sasara] 1 hour and 45 minutes. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Under the rule the House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. SAUNDERS 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration ot 
bill H. R. 10384, of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10384) to big for raw the immigration of aliens to and 
the residence of aliens in the United States. 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I believe under the rule the 
first reading of the bill is dispensed with.“ 
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The CHAIRMAN. It is. 
Mr. BURNETT. I yield, Mr. Chairman, 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. RAKER]. 


[Mr. RAKER addressed the committee, See Appendix.] 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 3 to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN 

Mr. SIEGEL, And I also yield him eight 1 0. Mr. Chair - 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for 28 minutes. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, if the provisions of this bill 
which have just been discussed by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Raxzn] were the only provisions to be considered 
here, I am persuaded to believe that this House would adopt 
them almost unanimously. We who are opposed to the bill 
object to it chiefly because of the literacy test. I have heard 
many arguments emanate from the distinguished gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT] in support of his measure. I 
have heard him on the floor of this House even plead the cause 
of organized labor, but only when this bill was up for con- 
sideration. I have heard him here plead the cause of the 
patriotic societies of this country; he has told us many times 
this fight is their fight; but I have never heard until this hour 
that, because the literacy test is not in the immigration law 
to-day, the recent raid of the Mexican bandits over our line 
could not- have been prevented. For the first time we have 
learned that Villa and his bandit highwaymen were able to 
come within the confines of our great country and “ murder our 
sleeping soldiers ” because we have no literacy test. [Laughter.] 
I wonder if the gentleman takes himself seriously. Oh, we will 
hear him before the day is over appealing to “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home” and “Down on the Suwanee River,“ and his 
heart will weep for organized labor once more; but I never 
heard his voice in debate when we were trying to pass an act 
to do something for the white-faced children of this country 
who work out their young lives in mine and mill and factory 
and cannery, a measure fathered by the distinguished Con- 
gressman from Colorado [Mr. Kratrye]. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I have on previous occasions, and in this same 
hall, inveighed against the literacy test in this bill, which, in my 
judgment, is un-American, un-Christian, and almost inhuman. 
I have said that a literacy test will bar from our land its most 
vital necessity—strong, vigorous, simple, God-fearing peasants, 
who come here to find homes and to make the wilderness blos- 
som into fertility—-but will your literacy test keep out a single 
criminal, whose record and antecedents we are ignorant of? 
You will find some illiterate criminals who have been guilty of 
crime of sudden passion, of violence; men who united ignorance 
with illiteracy ; but it is everlastingly true that the crimes most 
injurious to society, most detrimental to business, commerce, 
finance, are never the work of illiterates, 

The forger, the conspirator, the crooked promoter, the busi- 
ness defaulter, the blackmailer, the bank thief, the political 
grafter, and all that class of criminals, outside of and outnum- 
bering the criminals of passion and violence, are literate. They 
read and write, for these vicious talents must be supplemented 
by literacy to make them profitable. Vicious talent sharpened 
and developed by letters is the most serious problem society has 
to deal with. Yet this absurd literacy test will admit the dan- 
gerous European criminal of the continental cities and bar out 
the honest and hard-working and badly needed peasant—farmer 
and laborer—whether he be English or Irish or French or Ger- 
man or Hebrew or Polish or Italian or Lithuanian. 

But enough of the literacy test for the present. 

Mr, Chairman, movement is the law of life; the running rivers 
refresh and fertilize the world; the constant flow and ebb of 
the tides keep the ocean from stagnation and the earth from 
death; and above and beyond the circling spheres in their or- 
dered march around the center of our system—itself in flight 
through space round vaster systems—control, maintain, and di- 
rect the movement and motion of our sphere, which is Life. 

The sun draws from the deep the rains it scatters over hill 
and dale to feed the rivers, supply the springs, and renew the 
seas; the earth moves the moon, which is the mother of the 
tides; and so all the forces of God and nature, from the green 
things growing in our yard even to the outermost rim of limitless 
space, unite to compel this universal movement, which is Life, 

Man—the races and nations, the tribes, and the clans—is sub- 
ject to this universal law; it has been so since the beginning of 
recorded time; and this human movement is immigration. The 
race has ever been on the moye. Out of the cradle of the race 
in the mysterious heart of Asia, stream after stream of races 
and tribes have flowed, pushing their predecessors onward be- 
fore them, following the march of the sun from east to west, 


urging the vanguard out of the mountains into the deserts and 
the plains of Asia and onward into Europe, battling and con- 
tending for life and empire, mingling the bloods of the human 
elements into the fabric of nationality. Movement, eternal 
movement, the ceaseless marching of the peoples, the constant 
waste and restoration that eliminated the weak and made the 
strong, that selected the brawn and developed the brain that 
gave us the splendid thing we call civilization, that plowed and 
cultivated the fields from whose soil have sprung religion and 
culture, law and letters, trade and commerce, and the freedom, 
peace, happiness, and order that are ours to-day. 

Under the providence of God and the inspiration of a great 
soul America was discovered and given to the world, and the 
human waters, left over from the war and waste of the cen- 
turies and bidding fair to stagnate, stale, and putrify in a 
Europe dammed by a mighty ocean from its instinct to move on 
began to flow across the sea to fill and fructify America and 
build up the America of to-day. 

That constant addition of new men and new blood to the Re- 
public is as necessary for the health and refreshment, the ex- 
pansion and continuance of civilization and all it means to-day 
as always. Mr. Chairman, the springs of the race have dried 
up in Asia, and in the lands deprived of its fresh and life- 
giving elements, decay, desolation, ignorance, barbarism, and 
retrogression reign in desert silence where once power and 
empire flourished. 

Immigration, the advent of new men, new blood, new brain 
and brawn in our land, is not a question of philanthropy for 
America, not a merely sentimental tribute paid to humanity and 
hospital; it is a matter of life and death, for the nation that 
seeks to arrest or stifle the natural laws of life and movement 
must eventually pay the penalty of lawlessness in stagnation 
and arrested growth. [Applause] 

Only those who will not read the story of the race, only those 
who refuse to see and recognize the reasons for the growth and 
greatness of the American Republic will be blind to the blessings 
of immigration and its necessity in our national life. The wars 
of the French Revolution and the Napoleonic era which kept 
Europe plunged in turmoil and wasteful struggle for 80 years 
were coeyal with arrested growth and progress in this Republic 
and mark the age the stream of new life from Europe to Amer- 
ica was at its feeblest and our national existence was in most 
peril from internal dissensions and weaknesses. 

With the downfall of Napoleon and the cessation of war a 
stream of immigration set in which has been growing in volume 
ever since. Its flow has been westward into the virgin lands 
that had waited all the ages for the coming of the man with 
the plow and the ax, and out of them was carved the splendid 
Commonwealths that extend from the Mississippi Valley to the 
Pacific Ocean and that hang like a chain of jewels about the 
breast of the Republic. Wherever that refreshing and invigorat- 
ing stream of new life flowed, wherever the life-giving tides of 
immigration swept, agriculture has flourished, industry has 
sprung up, cities have grown, and colleges have been founded; 
peace and prosperity have followed in its walls; education has 
been fostered, schools erected, churches planted, railroads built, 
and civilization has blossomed as the rose. 

This is no fanciful picture. Look around! See and believe 
the evidence of your senses! If you ask me why the splendid 
resources and fruitful fields of the Sunny South have never 
ylelded the fullness of their riches to their inhabitants, and 
why in many ways they lag behind their northern sisterhood 
of States, I answer you bluntly because, discouraging and dis- 
crediting the newcomers, you have missed the new blood and 
brain and brawn you need most urgently to give a new stimulus, 
a new vigor, a fresh reinforcement to your human forces. 

You have fought the laws of nature and you have paid the 
penalty; you have deceived yourselves with the follies of pro- 
vincialism, with the vain conceits you termed race pride, and 
with empty claims of superiority to races that in the fields of 
human endeavor have been outclassed by none. Judge the new- 
comer by his fruits, by his contributions to our national life, 
and you will learn that the last immigrant to America is as 
good—to put it modestly—as the first. [Applause.] 

We need new blood, Mr. Chairman, new labor, new brain and 
muscle to-day, to-morrow, and the day after. The waste places 
are filling up; new vistas for a great and expanding Republic 
are opening up; new deserts to conquer, new fields to till, new 
rivers to span, new mountains to pierce and climb, for not 
always will the march of the Nation and the demands of our 
growth and civilization tolerate the anarchy and evil battling 
at our doors and desolating the fields and destroying the har- 
vests that a sane humanity needs. Oh, take the scales of preju- 
dice and provincialism from your eyes! Wake to the age you 
live in! Life and labor are of the universe! Humanity and 
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destiny are stronger than all the littlenesses of provinces and 
peoples! Immigration is the seed and succor of the greater life 
that awaits this Republic; when it ceases the onward march 
ceases. [Applause.] 

Men there are who are too proud to fight, esteeming war and 
waste a folly ; some of us are too wise to commit the folly of seek- 
ing to hold back the tide of humanity that has been in flux since 
the dawn of time. King Canute was urged by his courtiers to 
command the tides to go back that he might show his powers, 
and when he uttered the royal mandate the unheeding waters 
rolled over him and his. The little King Canutes of America 
should hesitate before attempting and repeating his ancient 
folly. The stream of immigration may be dammed, regulated, 
and canaled to where its power and invigoration may do the 
most good; but if we attempt to divert this life-giving stream 
away from our lands to others less fortunate, we and not the 
immigrants will in the end be injured. 

Movement is the law of life. Immigration is power and 
wealth for the land which draws it; and only national perversity 
and legislative stupidity will deprive us of its blessings. [Loud 
applause. ] 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Casey having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the President, 
by Mr. Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the 
President had approved and signed bills and joint resolution of 
the following titles: 

On March 16, 1916: 

H. R. 9225. An act granting the consent of Congress to Georgia 
Lumber Co. to construct a bridge across Flint River, Ga., be- 
tween Dooly and Sumter Counties. 

On March 17, 1916: 

H. J. Res. 180. Joint resolution providing for an increase of 
the enlisted men of the Army in an emergency ; and 

H. R. 408. An act granting to the State of Oklahoma permis- 
sion to occupy a certain portion of the Fort Sill Military Reserva- 
tion, Okla., and to maintain and operate thereon a fish hatchery. 

On March 20, 1916: 

H. R. 4530. An act for the relief of Michael F. O'Hare; 

H. R. 10082. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River from a point on its banks in the city of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., at or near the locality known as Woods Run, 
to a point on the opposite shore of said river within the borough 
of Mekees Rock, Pa.; 

H. R. 10238. An act granting the consent of Congress to Inter- 
state Bridge Co, to construct a bridge across the Mississippi 
River; 

H. R. 10487. An act reserving or excepting all ores or minerals 
on the lands, with the right of mining the same, on the site of 
the proposed post-office building at Calumet, Mich. ; and 

H. R. 11628. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Lowell, county of Middlesex, State of Massachusetts, to 
construct a bridge across the Merrimack River. 

On March 21, 1916: 

II. R. 3636. An act to amend section 3646 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States as reenacted and amended by act of 
February 23, 1909. 

IMMIGRATION. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the Chair inform me how much time 
the gentleman has occupied? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has yielded back eight 
minutes. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I now yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER]. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, you can not keep up a high 
standard of living if you do not draw good pay, and you can 
not draw good pay if you are going to let into this country 
every day thousands of men who will go to work for less wages 
than you are getting. Now, that is all there is to this problem. 
It is a question of supply and demand of labor. I was talking 
to a man down in my district the other day—a man who works 
in a cotton mill at one of those semiskilled jobs—and I got to 
discussing with him this question of the restriction of immi- 
gration. ‘ Why,” he said, “they say that is nothing but this 
old A. P. A. bigotry.” I said, “I do not care what they call it; 
names do not affect facts; how much pay are you getting?” 
He said that he was- getting 813.50 a week. I said, How 
much do you think you ought to get?“ He said he thought 
he ought to get $16 or $18 a week. Said I, “ My friend, how 
do you expect to get $16 a week when every year in normal 
peace times we are admitting to this country hundreds of thou- 
sands of immigrants who will take your job and work at it 
for $10 a week, or even less?” 


Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

ES GARDNER. I have only five minutes, I would rather 
not, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, my objection to this bill is that in ordi- 
nary times it will only cut down immigration by 300,000, or 
thereabouts. If I had my way, I should be glad to vote for a 
bill that would either suspend immigration altogether for the 
next 10 years or come mighty near it. [Applause.] There are 
20,000,000 men mobilized in Europe. In the course of this 
year or next they are going to start to demobilize those 20,000,000 
men. They are going to project 20,000,000 men on the ruined 
industries of Europe, and I have an idea that those demobilized 
men are going to try to come over here in vast numbers. If 
we wish to keep them out, you will need some laws a mighty 
sight more drastic than any educational test in order to do so. 

Mr. SABATH. Is the gentleman acquainted with the statis- 
tics of the immigration after the different wars of Europe? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes; I looked it up last year. But the sit- 
uation after the present European war will in no wise resemble 
the situation after the Franco-Prussian War, when the armies 
and populations involved were small. You might as well com- 
pare a full cistern with an empty one. But, nevertheless, if it 
is true that we are not going to have immigration after this war, 
what is the objection to passing the bill? 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. McKenzie]. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mc- 
KENZIE] is recognized. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I do not think I can do bet- 
ter than reiterate what I said on the matter of immigration 
when the subject was up for discussion in the Sixty-third Con- 


88. 

In the discussion of a great publie question such as is involved 
in this bill for the restriction and regulation of immigration to 
our country all personal or individual interests and prejudices 
should be laid aside, and we should enter upon the discussion 
with open minds, striving solely for the ultimate and lasting 
welfare of our country. I regret that in this discussion and in 
former discussions on similar measures some of the speeches 
delivered have bristled with statements plainly indicating the 
prejudice and bias of those engaging in debate. For myself, 
I feel that while an advocate of the pending legislation I am not 
constrained in my support of the same from any desire to un- 
justly curb or handicap the aspirations of the people of any 
other land in their efforts to better their condition in life. 

I trust that not only I but all who believe in the wisdom 
of the proposed legislation haye more exalted reasons to offer 
in support of our position. In passing I wish to say that it 
is true that our country has been peopled by those coming from 
foreign lands in order that they might enjoy greater oppor- 
tunity for improving their condition. It is true that fn the 
past they came by thousands from the sturdy middle classes of 
northern and western Europe—the Irish, Dutch, English, Scotch, 
Swiss, Germans, Russians, French, and Scandinavians—and here 
with turgid muscles and hopeful hearts they proceeded to make 
new homes for themselves. It is true they felled the forests 
and reclaimed the wilderness and quickly adjusted themselves 
to our form of government. Practically all these different un- 
tionalities were of Anglo-Saxon, Celtic, and Germanic origin, 
all races well qualified by nature to understand and submit to 
constitutional representative government, being able to readily 
comprehend the great basic principle underlying our form of 
government—imajority rule and peaceable acquiescence by the 
minority. 

At this point I wish to say that my position on this measure 
has been criticized, and it has been said to me, “ Your father 
was an immigrant. How can you favor such legislation?” 
True, my father was a Highland Scotchman of the most pro- 
nounced type, and the memory of old Scotland's lochs and heather 
were ever dear to him; but he, like the millions from the coun- 
tries I have mentioned who migrated to our country, became an 
American citizen and gloried in the institutions of his adopted 
country. In view of my origin, I might be charged by some 
with lack of charity for the unfortunate of other lands and that 
I am narrow minded. God forbid that any other motives than 
love of country and patriotic devotion to the welfare of our peo- 
ple should infiuence me in the performance of my duty as a rep- 
resentative of the people. 

In the enactment of laws such as is proposed in this bill, ien 
ing directly on the very life and destiny of our Government, we 
should not be controlled by the present or immediate future 
effect of such legislation, But we should have in mind the wel- 
fare of unborn generations and its effect upon the perpetuity of 
the Government. I contend by this legislation we aim to remedy 
some present evils, but the great controlling factor in it is to 
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forestall future impending danger to the Republic. This danger 
muy now seem to be remote, but is none the less certain. For my 
part, I am willing to concede that some of the provisions of this 
bill are aimed at the immigration from southern Europe and 
oriental countries. It is contended by those opposing the bill 
that the immigrants from southern Europe, while perhaps illit- 
erate, are honest and industrious and make good citizens, and 
that we are unjustly and purposely discriminating against them. 
It is further stated that we need them to perform our common 
labor and should welcome them with open arms, assuring us that 
the shrine of liberty will never be desecrated by them. True, 
they admit that the standard of living of these people is lower 
than the American’s; but what of that? They dig our ditches, 
grade our railroads, and perform the bulk of our common labor. 
We need them in our business, so let them come. They dwell on 
the magnanimity of such a course on our part, extending our 
hands to the poor and the oppressed of the earth. Have we not 
listenetl to the recounting of the long list of poets, philosophers, 
soldiers, and statesmen of southern Europe? Certainly ; and we 
also read that the light of liberty flickered for a time in Greece 
and Rome, until extinguished by corruption and barbaric force 
centuries ago. I am willing to concede all these things to be 
true. But we are legislating for the future welfare of America, 
not Greece and Rome. 

I intend to support this bill because the class of immigrants 
it is intended to preyent from coming here, by their ways and 
manner of living, tend to lower the standard of American labor, 
and by this statement I do not simply mean the lowering of the 
wage of labor, but also the social tone or standard of labor. I 
am inclined to think no one will dispute this. However, if 
such there be, permit me to ask him, if he had a son, would he 
considered him occupying as high a plane of labor when placed 
upon n publie work with a gang of such laborers, with whom he 
could not converse and who inhabit crowded tenements or box 
cars, us if he were laboring alongside men who recognize the 
American standard of living? I am speaking of the son who 
labors, not a foreman or timekeeper. Of course no one would 
admit such to be the fact. What has been and is the present 
effect on the standard of labor? To any observer it is plain, so 
far as common labor is concerned upon public works in our coun- 
try, the standard has fallen to a level where Americans refuse 
to engage in it, both on account of the wage and the association. 
All will agree that labor should be exalted, and no man should 
blush to admit he labors for a livelihood, and that callouses on 
the hands produced by honest toil should be considered badges 
of honor rather than disgrace. But under existing conditions 
the American youth feels humiliated and disgraced when classed 
as a common laborer. Why? To my mind it is, in a great meas- 
ure, due to the lowering of the standard of labor. 

While it may be possible for the present generation of Amer- 
ican boys to escape common labor, the unborn generations of 
the future will be unable to do so, and we should have a thought 
for them. 

This is our country. Our posterity must abide here. Shall 
we consider their welfare, or shall we, unmindful of them, rush 
recklessly on, blocking every avenue of opportunity, and all 
done in the name of the downtrodden of other lands? Let us 
raise the standard of labor now, or at least make an effort to 
prevent it going still lower. How much better it would be if 
those who employ a large number of laborers would aid in rais- 
ing the standard, pay better wages, and get better results even 
from Americans. I am fully aware that many of those opposed 
to this legislation are governed by humanitarian instincts, but 
I fear there are those more selfish and whose sentiments are 
expressed in the following lines—the name of the author I do 
not know: ` 

Breed us more men, ye daughters of toil; 
Ye allen mothers in far-off lands ; 
Sire them strongly, clean brawn and bone, 


For we sift from the chaff the wheat alone, 
When they come to die at our hands. 


Think on our greed in your travail throes ; 
Think of us when ye bare your breast; 

Mine and smelter shall claim their toll, 

Roads shall be broken and reach their goal, 
Though ye smell their blood from the west. 

We build us strong on your woman’s woe 
Pier of granite and iron span, 

Glare of furnace and caisson’s gloom, 
Of him whom ye gave us—a man. 

Seas shall not bar your sons from harm: 
Steppe or forest or alpine slope, 

Our arms are long to grasp what we need, 

The New World springs from your trampled seed: 
Ye drain the dregs of our draught of hope. 


So much for the effect of immigration on the standard of 
American labor. What of the ultimate effect upon our Gevern- 
ment of the unlimited immigration of southern European and 


oriental races? Is it problematical? We are assured there is 
no danger. I am apprehensive. Not that I consider these races 
more criminally inclined than others, but the nature and char- 
acteristics of these people and their past history causes me to 
doubt their proper assimilation without danger to our country. 
I do not make this assertion intending to cast any reflections 
upon them. I know the story of the many brave and brilliant 
men of southern Europe. But I can not but feel that the people 
of northern and western Europe have demonstrated to a much 
greater degree their capacity for self-government and the ability 
to control themselves at such times when a more hot-blooded 
race would have plunged into revolution. I am satisfied in my 
own mind that the admission of countless thousands of immi- 
grants into our country from southern Europe and oriental coun- 
tries is a danger—remote, perhaps, but no less certaipn—to the 
life of our Government. It is revolution within, not danger from 
without, that will be the ever-present menace to our country. 
[Applause.] 

The congenial assimilation of races so different in tempera- 
ment and traditions as those of southern Europe and oriental 
countries with the races of northern and western Europe is a 
practical impossibility, even in this land of freedom. The former, 
lacking in comprehension of the true spirit of our institutions, 
can not be elevated to the true standard of American citizen- 
ship by assimiliation, but the tendency would be to proportion- - 
ately lower the present standard. The incentive which brings 
these people to our shores is different from the incentive which 
caused the migration of northern and western Europeans to our 
country. 

With perhaps some exception the immigrants we seek to bar 
from our shores do not come here with the avowed purpose of 
making this their permanent abiding place, but for the time 
being to take advantage of the greater opportunities here af- 
forded to earn and save some money and later on to return to 
their native land, there to spend their declining years in com- 
parative comfort on the small fortune accumulated here. They 
do not come with any clear understanding of the meaning and 
purpose of our Government, nor do they join with patriotic 
impulse in the hopes and aspirations of our people; they simply 
come to labor for the gold given as a recompense, never realiz- 
ing the true sentiment of American citizenship. Strangely 
different were the feelings of the men of northern and western 
Europe, who, perhaps, possessed as great a love for native land, 
gave it up when they landed on our shores, and not only entered 
into the labor necessary to carve out for themselves homes here 
but they enter into the spirit of our political institutions, and, 
as soon as possible, under our laws, swore allegiance to our 
flag, and with joyous hearts sang in unison with native-born 
Americans “My country, ‘tis of thee,” and so forth. More 
than this, when revolution threatened our country’s existence 
these men rallied around the old fiag, and no braver defenders 
did it have than the sons of Erin who followed the banner of 
Sheridan and Birney cnd brave Phil Kearney; and the Scots, 
under McPherson, McArthur, and others; and the Germans who 
fought with Sigel, who after a hard day’s battle in defense of our 
flag could be heard around their camp fire singing the songs of 
the fatherland. Thus was our country made strong and mighty 
by these classes of immigrants. But it is no argument, because 
this is true, that we should haye unrestricted immigration into 
our country. 

Much of the criticism of this bill is directed against that pro- 
vision which provides for a literacy test, alleging that this is 
an unreasonable and indefensible provision, that it will per- 
mit the educated criminal to come in but will bar out the 
honest, industrious illiterate. I do not contend that illiteracy 
necessarily makes one a bad citizen, but I do contend that in a 
country such as ours the safety of the Government depends upon 
the intelligence of the people. To my mind it is not an unreason- 
able requirement to ask of those coming from foreign lands 
seeking all the privileges and opportunities of American citi- 
zenship. Surely to ask a man to be able to read 30 words in 
his native language as a passport into this land of ours is a 
very insignificant limitation, and will not be seriously objected 
to by anyone who favors restriction at all. 

In supporting this bill I feel we are performing a patriotic 
duty. To charge us with having no charity for the unfortunate 
of other countries is idle declamation. If our friends who are 
opposing this bill are sincere in their devotion to the poor and 
unfortunate of other lands, why bar the pauper immigrant? 
Why not let him come in, where he will have an opportunity to 
participate in the generous charity and hospitality of our 
friends, who undoubtedly are better able to contribute to his 
need than his own countrymen? ‘The truth is that the position 
of the advocates of this legislation is reasonable, logical, and 
patriotic. We have our own poor needing our care and charity; 
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we have our own laboring man, whose interest we should 
guard; we have our country’s future welfare to consider. 

Our own people, our laborers, artisans, and tradesmen, are 
entitled to our first consideration. Our institutions should be 
protected from destruction by improper immigration. Certainly 
this is our plain duty, and I would say, in the language of that 
great American, Abraham Lincoln, “with malice toward none 
and charity for all,” I stand first for America, her citizens, 
her homes, her hopes and aspirations, with a profound desire 
to see her flag, the emblem of the free, continue to float with 
ever increasing glory through the coming years. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 45 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Cannon] 
is recognized for 45 minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I have in manuscript largely 
what I desire to say, and this is the third time in my life that I 
have ever had a manuscript. I do not intend to read it entire. 
I will, however, place it substantially in the Record if I have 
leave to extend my remarks, which I now ask. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ilinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 


objection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. CANNON. And before I either read or talk further, be- 


fore I forget it—ard I will refer to the gentleman later, before 
I sit down, if 1 do not forget it—let me say a word to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] with reference to 
his position touching this bill. It is wonderful how some people, 
who, upon all other subjects, from my standpoint, are, as they 
ought to be, wise in the main, can stumble touching some vital 
questions, especially touching immigration. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts has been opposed to immigration as far back, I 
know, as 1907, when the law substantially now on the statute 
books was enacted, and when the literacy test reported from the 
committee was in the bill, but not as finally enacted in the bill, 
and since that time he has been consistent. 

Oh, he is a good protectionist. He tears passion into tatters 
when it comes to protection, and yet he starts out with the 
story of a man who was getting $10 a week or $12 a week who 
would like to have $16 a week. “ How can you expect to get 
$16 a week when people can come over here and compete with 
you and work for $10 a week?” And yet he is not consistent 
when 300,000,000 people now in contest upon the other side 
substantially all of them will be there, and their children, for 
a long, long time—manufacture and ship their products to the 
United States and come in competition with that man he talked 
to who was getting $12 a week, they working at half the wage 
he is receiving. And, O, my southern friends, you are agonizing 
about this competition from immigrants who you seek to keep 
out, and yet you stand for free trade and let in the products 
of those 800,000,000 people abroad, and then you turn around, 
not consistent, and make the same argument that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts makes. 

So much for that. I have lived almost 80 years. [Prolonged 
applause.] I date back fairly well in my recollection to 1846. 
I was then a lad of 10 years of age, living on the Wabash. 
My parents were pioneers from North Carolina to the Wabash. 
They were Quakers and small landholders in North Carolina— 
my father, a Quaker by adoption, and my mother, from George 
Fox down, by inheritance. They left North Carolina, bearing 
testimony against slavery, as hundreds and multiplied thou- 
sands, I might say, like them did—they and Moravians and 
other small landholders. What for? To get away from servile 
labor that was performing similar labor which they performed 
into a country where servile labor did not exist. [Applause.] 

And yet I am not here to dwell greatly on ancient history 
except as it illustrates present conditions and is germane to this 
bill. Now, so far what I have said is not in the manuscript. 
We all belong to the human race. I am glad to belong to it. We 
are divided into great racial divisions. The Caucasian race 
takes in all those people, 300,000,000 strong, who are waging 
that desperate war, such as the world never saw before, on the 
other side. I am not afraid of the Caucasian race, whether it be 
French, German, Irish, Scotch, English, or Slav; and as to the 
Italian, I am not afraid of it, whether it is literate or illiterate, 
so long as it substantially by labor lives in the sweat of its 
face, supports its family, makes a small saving, and cares for 
and educates its children; and in this country it must educate 
its children, because in our common schools 20,000,000 of those 
children are compelled to go to school, whether their parents 
assent or not, and become literate, whereas their parents, many 
of them, were illiterate. 

Mr. KONOP, Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. KONOP. Is it not a fact that the children of the immi- 
8 mu their children far better than the native Ameri- 
cans do 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, I do not think that is a fact, stated so 
broadly. Yet it is true, from my own observation in Indiana and 
in Illinois and from what I read generally, that the children of the 
immigrants, the second generation of them—the first generation 
came to this country—it is true that they are quite equal in the com- 
mon schools and the high schools with “ our people,” as we call 
them, whose parents came here three or four or five generations 
ago; quite as competent, and quite as wise, and quite as anxious 
for education, and quite the equal of the ancient “ first families ” 
that came to this country, some of them 300 years ago. but 
not a great many, and many of them 100 years ago, and many 
50 years ago. 

Now, the human family is a peculiar one. Man naturally is a 
religious animal. I believe the gentleman from Massachusetts 
is a direct descendant of some one of the people who came over 
in the Mayflower. A great people they were. Why? Because 
there was no place on the Continent of Europe or in Great Britain 
where a man could have freedom of religion and conscience 
without persecution. [Applause.] Well, they came over and 
had a pretty hard time. They were the common people, the 
Puritans; but no sooner did they get over here than they wanted 
to have a close corporation [laughter], and they did not want 
anybody but Puritans; others were not encouraged. 

PIRST GUARANTY OF RELIGIOUS FREEDOM. 

It ran along that way for several generations; but early there 
began to be protests against immigration that was not Puritan, 
There was old Roger Williams, that old Baptist, you know, who 
did not agree with the Puritans. In civil affairs he wanted 
everybody to obey the law, but in religious affairs he wanted 
every individual in Massachusetts Bay and everywhere to have 
freedom touching his religious views, without persecution. 
Well, they banished old Roger. He went down to Providence 
and Rhode Island Plantations. I said that on my mother’s 
side from George Fox they were Quakers. Well, there was one 
branch of them, the Folgers, the Coffins, the Macys, and others, 
who were residents in Massachusetts. They went to Nan- 
tucket, because they had to choose between going there and 
being hanged if they stayed in Massachusetts. [Laughter.] 
So there you are. 

Roger Williams, the Baptist, went down to Providence and 
Rhode Island Plantations, and he secured a charter from King 
Charles the Second, who, if I recollect aright in my reading of 
history, succeeded the Protectorate. That charter guaranteed to 
him and all people in that colony under that grant religious lib- 
erty. The historian says—I have not verified it, but I have no 
doubt it is true—that in all the history of the world from the be- 
ginning of time there never before had been written into law any 
enactment which guaranteed religious freedom. 

A little before that a liberal charter was granted to Calvert, 
Lord Baltimore, the Catholic. Under the leadership of Calvert 
they organized a government in Maryland, and the Toleration 
Act was passed, which gave religious freedom, and the historian 
records the fact that the few Puritans who were in Virginia, 
where the Church of England was the leading church, the State 
church, went to Maryland because of persecution in Virginia. 
Oh, there is much of instruction if you will run back a little 
bit in the history of the settlement of this country. Our fore- 
bears, worthy as they were, made their mistakes. The his- 
torian tells us that Maryland was called the Sanctuary. Well, 
in the fullness of time, there being much disagreement about 
immigration and much of persecution in most of the colonies—in 
the fullness of time came the Revolution; and then it was that 
the Irishman, the Scotchman, the German, the Hollander, and 
the descendants of the Pilgrims came together as one man, 
with La Fayette, Von Steuben, Kosciusko, and Pulaski aiding 
Washington and his generals in military strategy, and shoulder 
to shoulder they won out and obtained their liberty. [Applause.] 

And, lo and behold, after the Confederation, when they came 
to frame the Constitution in 1789, in a convention presided 
over by Washington, they wrote into that Constitution, where 
it stands to-day and has stood from that time to this, the 
guaranty of religious liberty and a divorce between church and 
state, and so it has remained until this day. [Applause.] ° 

A step further. Immigration was invited. It came. A great 
many immigrants came from abroad. There were complaints 
once in a while. About 1816 there were people agreeing with 
my friend the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER], 
and agreeing with many gentlemen from the South and the 
West. I am not abusing them, but it was thought that there 
were almost too many coming, and that they were poor—many 
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paupers, and so forth—the same complaint that you have 
now, although it is only a complaint now, because but few 
paupers or undesirable people are coming now from abroad, 
since 1907, when the present law was enacted. There was a 
good deal of flurry just 100 years ago. But about the same time 
when western New York was a rich and unpopulated land, and 
Ohio invited immigrants, whole villages, townships, and cities 
were substantially depopulated by that stream of emigration 
of our kind of people who went West. Common labor could 
not be had. Skilled labor was not very plentiful, and then 
again immigration was courted and invited, and it came in 
great streams. Why was that? It was because there was 
nobody to do the common labor that was absolutely necessary 
to be done, 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION, 


It went on until about 1836 or 1837, and they kept coming 
and coming, sent over by Governments and by organizations. 
Agents were sent over, because we needed the labor. That was 
some time prior to 1836. They came and helped build the rail- 
roads and dig the canals and do the common labor. But here 
in 1836 or 1837 the native-American movement was organized, 
and a demand was made which was promoted throughout the 
length and breadth of the country against that immigration. 
The organization demanded that the naturalization laws be re- 
pealed and that the ports of the country be closed against all 
immigration. My friend the gentleman from Massachusetts 
IMr. GarpNer] wants to close the ports for 10 years, but then 
it was demanded that they be closed entirely. 

Those agitators of 1837 had more excuse for their opposition 
than have those of to-day. There had been years of assisted 
immigration. 

In England the parish officers sold houses belonging to the 
parishes to secure the funds to aid emigration to America. In 
1828 the health officer of Baltimore, in his annual report, de- 
clared that many people had come from foreign ports who were 
absolutely destitute. A year later he mentioned “some lame, 
blind, and others in a state of idiocy,” and told of the arrival 
of immigrants whose passage had been paid by the parishes 
in England. Again, in 1830, he described the condition as de- 
plorable, with “the halt, the lame, and the blind” among the 
immigrants. The American consul at Jamaica was visited in 
1831 by the captains of American ships who complained of a 
law which compelled them to carry away one pauper for each 
hundred tons of cargo or pay a fine of £100 currency, 

INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, 


So the native Americans again sought to check immigration 
and naturalization, but the internal improvements which we 
had inaugurated called for labor beyond the home supply; we 
had begun to build canals and railroads. The contractors on 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Canal could not secure in this country the unskilled labor 
necessary to carry on those great works; so they turned to 
Europe. They sent agents to Great Britain and Ireland and 
imported workmen. They contracted to pay those men $12 a 
month and board, and the men contracted to work out their 
passage, 

The historian of the times admits that the open door was 
abused; that England, Ireland, Scotland, and other countries 
emptied their poorhouses and jails and shipped their paupers 
and convicts to America. New York put up the bars against 
convicts and was urged to deny admission to paupers. In that 
day Congress and the country looked to the States, and insisted 
that New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Maryland 
close their ports to convicts and paupers to protect the country. 

The agitation begun in 1837 against immigration ran along 
until the forties, when great floods destroyed the crops in Ger- 
many, when multiplied thousands were stricken with poverty, 
were without subsistence, and there was a terrible condition, 
and again emigration was promoted by Germany. Just a little 
later came the potato rot in Ireland, where a whole people were 
starving. Then, a little later—and I will bunch the three to- 
gether—came the revolution of 1848, when, as I understand it, 
Mr. Ropenserc, that revolution having failed, your father came 
with Schurtz and Sigel and many others to this country, 300,000 
strong. [Applause.] Well, they were welcome. We were very 
sorry for the Irish and the Germans—especially for the Irish— 
because they were in abject want. You know charity made 
great contributions, and the United States furnished the ships 
to carry the cargoes of food across the oceans to them. Con- 
gress was appealed to, but Congress did not respond, and the 
reason it did not respond, assigned then, and honestly assigned, 
was a condition somewhat similar to that which we have now. 
The Treasury was empty and they did not have the where- 
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withal to appropriate the half million dollars that had been 
asked for. [Laughter.] 

Those who came here found work, wages, and food, and 
prospered. They wrote back to friends of the opulence of 
America, where the people had three and four meals a day, 
with meat for everybody; they said that bullocks’ and sheep’s 
heads were thrown away and there were no empty bellies in 
this land of plenty. So the stream of aliens continued to come 
year after year from Ireland and Germany. ‘The Irish gener- 
ally settled in the cities of the East, while many of the Ger- 
mans came in colonies and pushed on to the West. Chicago 
has one-third of its population made up of aliens. New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and other cities in the East and St. Louis 
in the West had larger foreign population in percentage than 
they have to-day. These new immigrants lived in colonies, 
spoke their own languages, had their own social customs and 
amusements, read their own newspapers and books, and had 
their own military companies, uniformed as in the land of their 
birth, so that it was said that an assembly of these military 
companies on training days resembled a mimic review of the 
armies of the world. 

It ran along, and now we come to a time that I recollect. 
Mr. Chairman, how much time have I consumed? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed 224 minutes, 

Mr. CANNON. I am like the gentleman from California, I 
have hardly begun; but I must hasten along, because there 
are some interesting things that I want to say. I have the 
permission of the House to print, so I will jump along. 

THE KNOW-NOTHING MOVEMENT, 

The native American opposition broke out anew and became 
a powerful political organization threatening the supremacy of 
the old parties. Its popular name, the Know-Nothing Party, 
was due to its secrecy and the professed ignorance of its plans 
by those identified with it, for no member would admit that he 
knew anything about it. It worked in secret, all movements 
directed from a central agency. It proscribed not only aliens 
but all native Americans who refused to cooperate with it. 

I recollect it. I was a tolerably husky lad at that time, 20 
years old, and since then I have frequently thanked God that 
I was not old enough to join it. Probably if I had been old 
enough I would have joined it, because it abounded greatly on 
the Wabash. ([Laughter.] Its blows were delivered in the 
dark. It proposed that none but native born should be eligible 
for public office. Its hostility to the alien ramified, until it 
proscribed religious as well as political organizations, developed 
antipathies toward churches as well as toward foreign born, 
encouraged riot and religious persecution, which resulted in the 
burning of churches and conyents, and it created divisions in 
other churches until it almost appeared that the Christian 
religion had become a Babel of warring sects instead of a great, 
harmonious army following the Master. What would Have been 
the outcome of the antagonisms encouraged by this new develop- 
ment of native Americanism, much of it less than two genera- 
tions here, no one knows had it not been absorbed or side- 
8 by the great antislavery movement which led to the 

ivil War, 


UNION OF ALIENS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE, 


That great American tragedy developed the fact that there 
was no alien sentiment in our population. The Irish, the Ger- 
man, the Italian, the Scandinavian, and the Greek societies in 
the North became military units in the Union Army, and they 
contributed no small part in the preservation of the Union. 
The men who followed Sheridan and those who fought with 
Siegel made history in that war, and it is said that Jefferson 
Davis attributed to the aliens of the North the defeat of the 
Confederate armies and the preservation of the Union. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

We have had no such violent outbreaks against the alien 
immigrant since the Civil War as those that recurred from time 
to time in the generation preceding that war. We have con- 
tinued to find work for all our own people and for millions 
from abroad. We have increased our population from 31,000,000 
in 1860 to 100,000,000 in 1910, and our national wealth from 
$16,000,000,000 to $187,000,000,000. We have created new em- 
pires in the West, made conquest of mountain and desert, and 
have developed a homogeneous union out of the most discordant 
contributions of the world to testify to the vitality of the prin- 
ciples on which this Government was founded. 

ALIEN CONTRIBUTIONS TO PROSPERITY. 

The alien immigrant has contributed to this result, and I 
have been unable to see any more danger from the alien of 
recent years than from those who came in the early days of the 
Republic. The Italian, the Hungarian, the Pole, the Lithu- 


anian, and the Russian Jew are just as anxious to work as 
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were the Irish and the German 100 years ago, and they are 
developing into Americans more rapidly, because we have 
found better means to educate the immigrant and make him 
understand what this Government means. Should this Nation 
be forced to defend itself against any other power on earth I 
have not the slightest doubt that the alien part of our popula- 
tion would, without exception, bear its share in the defense of 
the Government as it did from 1861 to 1865. A literacy test 
in the past would have shut out millions of people who helped 
to develop this continent and build this Nation, and I believe 
the future may be judged by the past. [Applause.] 

Who are the aliens in America? They are so large a part of 
the Nation that we would not be a Nation of 100,000,000 with- 
out them. A recent census report estimated that in 1900 the 
population resulting from immigration since 1790 amounted 
to more than one-third of the whole, or from 25,000,000 to 
80,000,000 out of 76,000,000 as the total population, and that 
they had produced $40,000,000,000 of the total wealth, which 
then was less than $100,000,000,000. : 

IMMIGRATION GOVERNED BY DEMAND FOR LABOR. 

The tide of immigration has risen and receded in response to 
the demands for labor in this country, particularly for unskilled 
labor. The Commissioner of Immigration expresses the opinion 
in his report that a great part of those who give their occupa- 
tions as farmers and mechanics come to accept unskilled labor, 
not from choice, but because there is a constant demand for 
unskilled labor in this country that can not be supplied at home. 
It is work, not the wage, that now, as in the past, throws a 
great part of this unskilled labor to the immigrant. He begins 
at the bottom, where he does not compete with native labor, 
and he does not come into competition with our own labor until 
he has risen in the scale by industry and intelligence to produce 
skilled labor. 

Whenever this tide of immigration has risen to numbers that 
have alarmed native labor, or there has been a depression in 
business, the tide has receded. In 1872 we had a very large 
immigration, but in 1874, after the panic, immigration dropped 
to less than one-half of what it had been. In 1892 there were 
623,000 immigrants, and in 1895 only 280,000. Mr. Gompers, in 
his report to the American Federation of Labor in 1894, said 
that there were 8,000,000 unemployed in this country. 

In 1905, 1906, and 1907 there were more than 1,000,000 immi- 
grants each year, but in 1908, after the business depression, the 
number of immigrants fell to 782,000. 

Mr. Morrison, secretary of the American Federation of Labor, 
is reported in the hearings of this committee as estimating that 
there were between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 unemployed last 
year. The net immigration of 1915 was 43,000. In the last 
six months of 1915 the net gain by immigration was 2,892, and 
in December there were 570 more departures than arrivals. 
The Commissioner of Immigration says: These figures show 
quite clearly that the decline in immigration had begun prior 
to the outbreak of the European war and was probably a re- 
flection of industrial conditions in the United States.” 

WHENCE COMES DEMAND FOR RESTRICTION. 


This demand for the restriction of immigration comes largely 
from sections of the country which receive little immigration; 
the Southern States receive only 2 per cent. 

Mr. HARDY. If the gentleman will allow me, is Texas in- 
eluded in the Southern States that he mentions? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of West Virginia. Is West Virginia included 
in the statistics? 

Mr. CANNON. I think not; still I will not answer certainly. 
These statistics were gathered for me. I have respect for the 
leaders of the great labor organizations, but I sometimes think 
they become unduly alarmed over this question and fail to 
understand the real sentiments of the people whom they repre- 
sent. We have here petitions from the United Miners’ Union, 
and yet the majority of the miners are immigrants who are 
aiding to bring their friends here and secure work for them. 
It is the same in many other branches of labor, and I have been 
unable to find the same hostility to the immigrant in the ranks 
of labor that is represented by the leaders of the labor or- 
ganizations. There has always been a kindred feeling in the 
ranks of labor, which extends the hand of fellowship to new- 
comers, 


PRESENT INCREASE IN POPULATION. 


What reason is there for greater restriction now when we 
have practically no immigration? The increase in population of 
the United States in the census decade was the lowest recorded 
since the Government was organized. From 1790 to 1800 the 
increase was 35.1 per cent; in the next decade, 36.4 per cent; 
the next three decades, 83 per cent; from 1840 tu 1860, 35.5 
per cent; from 1860 to 1870, 22.6 per cent; from 1870 to 1880, 
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30 per cent; from 1880 to 1890, 25.5 per cent; from 1890 to 1900, 
21.2 per cent; and from 1900 to 1910, 21 per cent. The down- 
ward tendency will probably be greater in the present census 
decade than in the last decade. 

President Lincoln, in his message of 1862, estimated that the 
population of the United States in 1910 would be 138,918.526, 
or 40,000,000 greater than it was recorded by the last census. 
He saw in an increase of population a boon for the country, but 
some of our people to-day are less optimistic and see only danger 
in the growth of population. I ean not agree with them, for 
the development of the great resources of this country depend 
upon its population. 

The forests, the iron ore, the coal, and the prairies have 
been here for untold ages, but America only became the richest 
Nation on earth when there were people here to develop nnd 
utilize these natural riches; and, let me tell you, brawn has 
played quite as great a part in this development as brain. 
While I want to see all our people educated, I have often found 
as much brain action in those who could neither read nor write 
as in the products of some of our colleges. The State prisons 
of New York have as many college and academy graduates as 
they have of the illiterate [laughter], and the head teacher at 
Sing Sing reports that many of those who possess ability to 
read are unable to understand the meaning of what they read. 
I prefer understanding to such a literacy test. [Applause.] 

We have corrected the mistakes of the past, and no longer 
may the mentally, morally, or physically deficient enter our 
ports; nor may they come under contract, nor in the «ld, 
crowded condition of immigrant ships. We have now well- 
considered laws to guard this country from the immigrant when 
he becomes a charge on our own people; we admit only tliose 
who may contribute by labor to the upbuilding of the country, 
its industries, and its wealth. The literacy test has not in the 
past, as applied to our own people, produced better and more 
efficient workers, especially in the shops and mines and on the 
farms. I do not believe it will improve the quality of our im- 
migration. 

Some gentlemen here fear that the close of the European wars 
will increase the tide of immigration, but I do not so believe. 
Europe will have need for all her able-bodied men.to make up 
for the ravages of war. Our laws now prevent the coming of 
those who would become a charge upon this country. 


WHO ARE THE NATIVE AMERICANS? 


But who are the native Americans? I have for years tried 
to find the native element in our population. I recently turned 
to a report of the Census Office, under the title of “A Century of 
Population Growth,” in which is given a list of the family 
names which appeared in the First Census in 1790. This does 
not give all of the names of the more than thirty hundred 
thousand people living then in the United States, but it does 
pretend to give all the family names that represented 100 or 
more people, on the assumption that the “heads of families in 
1790 were the founders of the Republic,” and that these names, 
numbering 27,337, would be “the basis for our American gene- 
alogy.“ There were then thirty-one hundred and seventy-two 
thousand four hundred and forty-four white people in the 
United States, and less than 30,000 family names. These were 
the native whites in this country when the Constitution was 
adopted and Washington became the first President. 

How many of us can trace our lineage back to those first 
American families, and how many of us are compelled to trace 
our lineage back to the alien immigrant? I tried to trace the 
membership of this House back to that American “Almanac de 
Gotha,” and I could not locate one-third of you. [Laughter and 
applause.] There are 135 Members of this House whose family 
names can not be found in the First Census of the United 
States. These 135 Representatives represent the alien immi- 
grants to this country, but who will deny that they have Ameri- 
can names? I found the name of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GARDNER], who is one of the later pioneers of this 
movement, written in 15 different ways, and that may justify 
his position. [Laughter and applause.] I found the name of 
the chairman of the Committee on Immigration and the author 
of this bill, but few of the other members of the committee can 
trace their lineage back to the first families. I was able to 
find my own name there spelled in six different ways, from 
Cannon to Canine, but I have other historical records that 
some of my ancestors were driven out of New England loug 
before this First Census on pain of having their ears cut off 
if they remained; so I have no particular pride in finding iny 
name among the first families of the Republic. I am willing 
to be put down with the aliens of this House. [Laughter.] 

The Senate is not better represented in that old list than the 
House. While my friend [Mr. Garpner of Massachusetts] is, 
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as I said, represented by 15 different spellings, I have been un- 
able to find the name of his distinguished father-in-law, the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts, who is one of the most bril- 
liant and cultured men in public life. That ought to be a con- 
solation to some of you. If Senator Loper is an alien, who 
among us may not be proud of the title? [Applause.] 

The Congress of the United States is not the only place where 
scions of the first families do not monopolize the membership. 
There were no McKennas, no McReynolds, no Pitneys, no Van 
Deventers, and no Brandeis for the membership of the Supreme 
Court; no McAdoos, no Burlesons, and no Houstons to sit 
around the Cabinet table. Business, commerce, manufacture, 
science, literature, art, and labor, as now represented in our 
great American family, would have lost in nomenclature if not 
in development had the first Congress of the United States en- 
acted such legislation as this and closed the ports to the alien 
immigrant. I can find in that list of first families in 1790 no 
Agassiz, Edison, or Westinghouse; no Carnegie, Harriman, Hay- 
emeyer, or Mackey; no Astor, Belmont, Lorillard, or Leiter; 
no Funston or Pershing; no Watterson or Pulitzer; no St. 
Gaudens or La Farge; no Gompers or Morrison; no Billy Sun- 
day or Mary Pickford. 

Mr. SIEGEL. And there was no Hughes. 

Mr. CANNON. I did not look far enough to find out. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. SIEGEL. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois 15 
minutes more. 

Mr. CANNON. These are a few of the names which would 
never have appeared in American history had Congress in 1790 
seen fit to legislate against the alien immigrant. But there is 
one other name absent from this old list of first families with 
which we have all become familiar in recent years, for it has 
appeared in the public prints more, perhaps, than any other 
associated with stirring events in both military and civil life; 
at the head of a regiment of rough riders, as governor of New 
York, as Vice President and President of the United States; 
as lion hunter, explorer, naturalist, discoverer of the River of 
Doubt, as idol of many people who call themselves the true 
Americans of this composite people; the name of Roosevelt 
does not appear in any form, synonym, or root in the list of first 
families. [Laughter and applause.) 

Who, then, are the native Americans who have for 100 years 
periodically grown hysterical about putting up the bars to 
protect themselves against alien blood, and then opening wide 
the gates to welcome immigration to an enlarged field of labor 
in this melting pot of the world, which has for 300 years been 
pouring from its crucible a new composite American to stand as 
a type both like and unlike those of the older civilizations from 
which the virile blood of America has been drawn? [Applause.] 


SERVILE LABOR. 


Before I sit down I want to ask why is it—and I call the 
attention of the gentlemen from the South to that—why is it 
that the gentleman from Alabama reports this bill? - Why is it 
when only 2 per cent of the immigration that comes from abroad 
goes south of Mason and Dixon's line? I think I can explain it 
without abusing anybody. I do not abuse anybody. I was born 
in North Carolina, and I have a warm feeling for that State 
and for its climate, and my mother’s eyes would fill with tears 
whenever she talked about it. You had servile labor and you 
had a white aristocracy. Labor was not considered honorable 
by the men south of Mason and Dixon’s line. There would have 
been no struggle if it had not been for the fact that on the 
southern bank of the Ohio labor was servile and not considered 
bonorable, while on the north side the labor was performed by 
American citizens, 

Mr. QUIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I will yield to the gentleman, if he will be 

uick. 
j Mr. QUIN. I think the gentleman is mistaken about servile 
labor in the-South; a man who worked was considered just as 
good as anybody else. 3 

Mr. CANNON. And yet you take the mountainous spots, and 
it was a common saying that the negro slave was cared for in 
his old age, and although he did not vote he looked down upon 
the poor white with disdain. Take Dixon’s book, Leopard’s 
Spots. It is an overdrawn picture of the conditions before the 
Civil War. I was acquainted somewhat with the immigrants 
that came from the Southland to Illinois and Indiana. It was 
not very lovely for the white man down there that did not 
own slaves. But that is all behind us. It is wonderful how 
well you have done, but think of it. The hum of the spindles 
is being heard, the mines are being opened, your lumber is 
being marketed, and with it all there has been prosperity, 


Good heavens! If you could get 20 per cent or could have 
received 20 per cent of the immigration that the Northland has 
been getting since the close of the Civil War, if it could have 
gone down there, you would have been 50 years ahead in your 
material development, and I believe 50 years ahead in every 
kind of development of where you are now. [Applause.] It 
will come in time, and Godspeed the time! 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR VOTING. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have some very interesting figures 
here which I desire to call to the attention of the committee. 
I get these figures from the World Almanac—and you can not 
dispute what the World Almanac says, you are estopped. 
{Laughter.] I presume it is correct. I gathered these statis- 
ties from that publication last night. In the State of Alabama 
an alien who has declared his intention, or taken out his first 
papers, as it is called, and who has lived in the State for two 
years, is made a voter. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is mistaken, 
and if the World Almanac says that it is mistaken. He has to 
be a naturalized citizen in order to vote. 

Mr. CANNON. How long has that been the case? 

Mr. BURNETT. Ever since the new constitution of 1901, 
and possibly further back. 

Mr. CANNON, Thank God, there is progress there. [Laugh- 
ter.] I am merely taking these from the World Almanac, and 
I am glad that the gentleman has interrupted me. 

Mr. BURNETT. Oh, I knew that the gentleman did not in- 
tend to misrepresent anyone, and I desire to call his attention 
to the fact that Indiana is one of the States that he has in mind. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, yes; I am coming to that in a moment. 
Take Arkansas: First papers and one year’s residence is all 
that is necessary to entitle a man to vote. Is that correct? 
Now we come to Indiana—Indiana, a State in which I grew up, 
of which I am proud, and I live within 6 miles of the western 
border now; Indiana, with her great Democratic representation 
in this House, solid two years ago; Indiana, composed of our 
kind of people and so represented—and what do we find the case 
to be there? An alien on declaring his intention to become a 
naturalized citizen, if he lives in the State for six months, is 
entitled to vote. Oh, judging from the votes of some of our 
Indiana friends. Great heavens! [Laughter.] Why do you not 
take the beam out of your own eye and do what you can to cure 
alleged abuses, rather than to come in here and vote for and 
advocate this literacy test? Now comes Kansas: A declaration of 
intention and a residence of six months let these illiterate people 
vote there. Missouri—show me! A declaration of intention 
and a residence of one year permits this illiterate alien to vote 
there. Now we come to Michigan: A declaration of intention 
and a residence of two years is all that is necessary. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. ‘That has not been the law in Michigan 
for nearly 20 years. 

Mr. CANNON. Iam very glad to hear that. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN, I am sorry to find the gentleman from 
Illinois so far behind. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, I am not behind. It is this table and 
information in this World Almanac that is behind. 

The World Almanac has this note at the head of this table 
of statistics: 

Communicated to the World Almanac and corrected to date by the 
attorneys general of the respective States. 

And now comes Nebraska: Halt! 
months’ residence entitles a man to vote. Is that right? Think 
of it! The home of William Jennings Bryan! ([Laughter.] 
Texas: A great State. Some one said that it is larger than 
Germany. One year's residence and first paper, so the World 
Almanac says, entitles the illiterate alien to vote. 

ALIEN LABOR FOR SOUTH AND NEW ENGLAND. 


Mr. Chairman, before I forget it I desire to call attention to 
a particularly vital matter in this bill, and I desire to read it 
now. I will ask Members to turn to page 3. Speaking of the 
poll tax, it is provided: 

That the said tax shall not be levied on account of aliens who enter 
the United States from the Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, the 
Republic of Cuba, or the Republic of Mexico for a temporary stay— 

Does that let in the factory labor for a temporary stay in 
the State of Massachusetts, I will ask the distinguished gentle- 
man from that State [Mr. Garpner]? I want to ask the gen- 
tlemen from Texas, does that let in Mexican laborers from the 
Republic of Mexico when you desire laborers to pick your cotton 
and harvest your crops? I am reliably informed Mexicans cross 
the border there periodically for agricultural labor. I guess it 
does; I guess it does. 


First papers and six 
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Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman desires me 
to answer that question I will do so, but I do not want to take 
up the gentleman's time. 

Mr. CANNON. Very well. I will be very glad if it can be 
answered, because the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT], 
in his remarks upon the adoption of this rule, said that the 
present Mexican war, in his opinion—I think I quote him cor- 
rectly; or threat of war, at least—the condition down there on 
the border, which caused the death of citizens in Texas and of 
our soldiers, was due to the fact that there was no literacy 
test. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. That is what he said. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Chairman, I want to tell a little story if 
I can in my time. I knew Judge Holman of Indiana very well. 
I served with him for many years. He was one of the most 
distinguished men who ever served in Congress from that State; 
a perfect gentleman, an able legislator, but he had the reputa- 
tion of being the “ watchdog” of the Treasury. Years before 
he died once in a while I would meet him, and we would take 
n drink together. Now, I can take a drink, and it will not 
affect me much, but if he ever took one or two he became ex- 
ceedingly bright, and he would reminisce. [Laughter.] One 
day he met an old friend of his from Vermont who had served 
with him in former years, who was second auditor under Grant; 
I forget his name. He shook hands with us, but he did not 
drink; he would not drink at all. Holman said to this gentle- 
man, Oh, I recollect our service with very great pleasure. We 
were both called watchdogs of the Treasury. So we were, 
so we were, but we always had sense enough not to growl when 
our friends were around.” [Prolonged laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. 

Mr. SIEGEL. 
gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON. I have enough here to talk three hours, but 1 
want to apply that story. There is to be no head tax of $S for 
people who come in from Canada or Mexico and these other 
places—temporarily! [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I am proud of this country; I am glad to have 
been born in this, or perhaps I had better say in the last, gener- 
ation. I would like to live to see the swing of the twentieth 
century and what it will bring. Nature is kindly; I can quit 
whenever the man with the scythe comes, but I desire to say 
that I have this faith, that we will grow stronger and stronger, 
and that we will continue to become so and to live under the 
Constitution of the United States which guarantees property, 
liberty. freedom in religious opinion, with legislation that shall 
coyer the rich and poor, the great and small, the high and low, 
everyone within our borders, native born or naturalized, like 
the grace of God, and that under it we will make our Jaws 
strong enough to restrain the strongest and to protect the 
weakest, and that for more centuries than I can say the great 
Republic will grow and grow and continue to retain as it ought 
to our privileges and our civilization. [Prolonged applause.] 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. KENT]. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
California three minutes. 

Mr. KENT. Mr. Chairman, the eloquence of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] has not swerved me from laying 
before this House some fundamental conceptions of democracy. 

Democracy is the last development of government and of hu- 
man experience, only possible among peoples that have had long 
training in independence and self-control; only to be exercised 
by those who have learned how to make their own laws and to 
obey and respect those laws when made. Democracy can not 
be conferred upon the unripe or the unfit; it is and must be 
inherent, 

Bitter has been this Nation's experience in our Southern 
States, when by injudicious action we conferred upon an im- 
mature race responsibilities for which it was unequal; and 
even after that experience gentlemen talk as though all people 
that come to our shores should be cheerfully admitted and should 
participate not only in governing themselves but in governing 
the rest of us, who are born of ancestry capable of self-govern- 
ment. For my part, I believe in a real democracy not stratified 
by differences of fortune. 

We who are capable of self-government should not feel that 
we ought to import people to do the hard work that we ought 
to do for ourselves, for under such conditions democracy is im- 
possible. Our people should be driven into productive labor, 
our sort of folks should consider no work as dirty work to be 
laid upon the backs of the despised and the downtrodden, for 
under such conditions democracy is impossible, 


Oh, just one minute more. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes more to the 


Importations of labor to be heedlessly exploited brought the 
need for contract-labor legislation to prevent Carnegie from 
further debauching the citizenship of Pennsylvania. 

Importations of the unfit mean no less than the privilege to 
exploit them by those who possess the capital and the land of 
this country. 

Unless a man can go from below to the top, as his merit 
shows, in our society, there is a denial of democracy. ; 

It sounds well to talk of offering a refuge to the oppressed of 
all the world, but we must also ask ourselves whether these 
oppressed are all of them capable of ruling not only them- 
selves but of ruling us and our children, for this is democracy. 

I favor this bill and the literacy test. If I could stop all im- 
migration until we could master our insistent problem, I would 
do so. The literacy test will in the average check the undesir- 
ables. I would rather have it a test of blood and race, and 
confine our immigration to northern Europe; but failing that, 
the literacy test. 

The illiterate are those most subject to oppression, aml op- 
pression is worse for the oppressors than the oppressed. ‘This is 
proyen by history. 

We can not afford to hold open our labor market to those who 
break down American standards of living. Protection of Ameri- 
can goods and free trade in labor are the absurd conditions 
which can only exist in a prodigal waste of natural resources. 
In the name of democrcay and in the hope of free government 
we must sort the population, which is the Nation; otherwise our 
pretense of democracy is but a farce and a fallacy. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Hoop]. 

Mr. HOOD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I beg your indulgence for a few moments while I, as a member 
of the Immigration Committee, submit a few reasons why I 
think this measure should pass. 

I take it that there is no opposition to the admirable adminis- 
trative provisions contained in the bill and none to the sections 
excluding those that are morally, mentally, and physically unfit. 
The controversy therefore hinges upon the literacy test. 

I believe that we, as representatives of the people, should be 
eternally on guard and be rendy and willing to remedy any 
cause that in our judgment might endanger or menace the 
American Republic; anything that would have a tendency to 
sap its vitality, its strength, its power, its glory, or to correct 
any conditions that may arise to disturb aud injure our moral, 
economic, social, and political status. It is true that this bill 
does not in any way affect the millions of foreigners now in our 
midst, nor does it interfere with the great opportunities this 
land of freedom and liberty affords them. Many of them have 
contributed largely to our success as a people and nation. Time 
will enable them, if it has not already done so, to assimilate 
our ideas, our customs, our habits, and thereby to have the 
proper conceptions of our Government and all its glorious insti- 
tutions. My thoughts are directed largely to the future and 
to the effect of the continued influx of aliens to this country, 
especially the undesirable. 

The commissioner general, in his 1914 report, says: 

Immigration, Judged from the results of the year, 
reached the million mark permanently, 

In fact, during the year 1914, 1,218,480 of them landed here; 
the year prior, 1913, there came over 1,197,892. Doubtless as 
many would have arrived last year had it not been for the Euro- 
pean war. - 

I believe when this war terminates, if it ever does, that the 
desirable immigrants will remain at home, while those that are 
undesirable, encouraged by steamship companies, will emigrate 
to America. 

Hon. Bourke Cockran, in his splendid speech before the com- 
mittee against this bill, said : 

It is true 1 of the immigrant) that he crowds sometimes 
into a great city like New York, and it is also true that in more than 
one quarter of a great city you can find a population almost entirely 
foreign; signs over shops are in foreign characters, the language ac- 
tually spoken is foreign, the habiliments of the people foreign, of the 
women especially, among whom that tendency to color so strong in 
certain European populations is very pronounced. As you see ese 
aliens leading their lives according to habits that have grown up across 
the sea you might well wonder, as you go from one district to another, 
each inhabited N by people differing wholly from the others, 
if, indeed, there be not here a multitude of races beyond the capacity 
of even this Nation to digest. 

[Applause. ] 

In justice to Mr. Cockran, I desire to say he then gives his 
reasons why this Nation can digest such conditions. 

Judge Goldfogle, ex-Member of Congress from New York, 
admitted in his argument before the committce against the bill 
that such congestion did exist in New York. 


has apparently 
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Doubtless we will find similar conditions in many other large 
centers of population. I believe such conditions are dangerous. 
This Republic can not long survive half American and half 
foreign. We must Americanize them or they will foreignize 
us. [Applause.] 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that the literacy test is not a perfect 
test. No law is perfect. Individuals, who are all fallible, create 
and make the laws, and we can not expect perfection out of 
imperfection. The best thought of the Nation seems to have 
evolved the literacy test as equitable, just, and fair. 

On account of the continuous flow of immigrants to this 
Nation, Congress, a few years ago, appointed a commission to 
make a thorough investigation and determine whether or not it 
Was necessary that immigration be restricted. This commission, 
after years of study and travel, decided that immigration should 
be restricted, and recommended the following methods of 
restriction: 

The exclusion of 2 unable to read or write some language. 

The limitations of the number of each race arriving each year to a 
Reiter 5 of the average of that race arriving — a given 
Pehe . of unskilled laborers, unaccompanied by wives or 


families, 
The limitation of the number of immigrants arriving annually at any 


required to be in 
rele 


Pohe material increase in the amount of mon 


the 9 of the immigrant at the port of 
e material increase of the head tax. 


The levy of the head tax so as to make a marked discrimination in 
favor of men with families. 


A large majority of the commission favored the reading-and- 
writing test as wise and effective. 


THE HEBREWS. 


The Hebrews in my district and State, who are splendid citi- 
zens, have protested against the literacy clause, but an examina- 
tion of the records will disclose that they will be scarcely 
affected if this measure becomes a law. 

I am a great admirer of the Jew. 
says of them: 


It is the marvel of history that this little people, beset and despised 
by all the earth for a maintains its solidarity unimpaired. 

nique among all the ples ot the earth, it has come undoubtedly to 
tne present day from the 1 distant antiqni * 

The most powerful races have not been able to 9 them 
the bitterest 1 so far from exterminating them, has not 
eradicated a single characteristic. * * 

Language, literature, customs, traditions, traits of character—these, 
too, have all survived. * 

There is no other case of a nation dispersed in all parts of the world 
and Cre remaining a nation. * 
o will deny to the Jews 5 force of passion and intellect 
in yis most various directions? 


If the bill was enforced strictly in accordance with the fol- 
lowing provision— 

All aliens over 16 years of age, physically capable of readirg, 
can not read the English language or some other language or 
including Hebrew or Yiddish— 
it would only keep out 18 per cent male and 30 per cent female 
of the Hebrews. 

On the other hand, the following liberal exemption certainly 
makes ample provisions: 

All aliens who shall prove to e satisfaction of the proper immigra- 
tion officer or to the Secretary of Labor that they are seeking admission 
to the United States to avoid religious persecution in the country of 
their last permanent residence, whether such persecution be evidenced 
by overt acts or by laws or governmental re; tions that discriminate 
aguin the allen or the race to yuich he belongs because of his religious 


Hosmer, the historian, 


who 
ect, 


In that event the literacy test does not apply. 

The Commissioner General of Immigration, in his report for 
1915, shows that last year 19,703 Hebrews over 14 years of age 
immigrated to this country. Only 765 males and 2,223 females 
of this number could not read and write. 

Many of these could have probably taken advantege of the 
foregoing provision. Many of the females certainly could take 
advantage of the exemption from the literacy test, which is as 
follows: 


Provided, That aor admissible alien, or = alien heretofore or here- 
after legally admitt or any citizen of the United States, may bring in 
or send for his father or grandfather over 55 years of age, his wife, 
his mother, his grandmother, or his unmarried or widowed daughter, 
if otherwise admissible, whether such relative can read or not, and 
such relative shail be permitted to enter. 


THE FARMER, 

A distinguished North Carolina capitalist, writing me oppos- 
ing this bill, said: 

The counties which you represent are an empire in themselves if devel- 
oped, but they can not be developed without bringing in new population. 

I wrote him stating that I was very much interested in the 
development of my districi and State, that I heartily welcomed 
the moral, the thrifty, and the worthy immigrant, but seriously 
objected to the undesirable, the criminal, the anarchist, the ig- 


tleman from North Carolina? 


norant, and the vicious, and that I was of the opinion that we 
ought to have moderate restriction. 

I recognize the fact that I represent a vast territory of unde- 
veloped farm lands, and I would like to see bursting from its 
bosom the golden grain, the fleecy staple, and other products of 
the soil; but rather than disturb the peace, the contentment, the 
happiness of my people by a horde of ignorant foreigners un- 
fitted for our citizenship I had rather the soil remain in wood- 
land, weeds, and grass. 

As a matter of fact, I do not believe this bill, if enacted into 
law, will retard our growth or development. 

The last annual report of the Bureau of Immigration shows 
that out of a total immigration last year of 434,244 aliens only 
9,215 were farmers and 29,247 were classified as farm laborers, 
They prefer remaining in the cengested districts of the larger 
cities. The farmers themselves are in favor of a restriction. 
The National Farmers’ Union passed the following resolution : 
Whereas the 5 Commission, after eight years of investiga- 

tion and a 42-yolume report, recommended legislation contained in a 

58-page bill that paned the Senate and House during the last Con- 

fat only to fail by a few votes to receive the necessary two-thirds 
2 House needed to make it a law over a 12-line veto, after it 

d passed the Senate by the decisive vote of We to 18; and 
. — the same bill has been introduced recently in in the Senate by 
the of the Senate Committee on Immigration and in the 

House by the chairman of the House Committee on Immigration: 

Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of Amer- 
ica in national annual convention assembled at Salina, Kans., this fth 
day of September, 1913, representing over 3,000,000 members throughout 
33 States, That we reiterate our earnest demand for this needed legisla- 
tion and u upon the President and Members of the Senate and House 
that this bill, which is Senate 2453 and H. R. 6060, be put upon the 
Federal statute books at the earliest possible opportunity. 

In November, 1914, the National Grange, a farmers’ orgauiza- 
tion, adopted the following: 

Among the thinking people of America there is an unusually strong 
feeling that the time has come when our immigration laws should be 
further amended so as to prevent the ignorant, dishonest, vicious, and 

hysically defective from entering our country. While recognizin —.— that 
os is not a badge of dishonesty and crime, we are satis that 

e —.—— the 5 education of our people the better it is for our 

1 „ and stability. When the war now raging on the 
Continent S over wil anquestionably dump untold numbers of 
undesirables upon our shores. The better element from those countries 
will not be permitted to leave, if such can be prevented. 
refore we demand the passage by Congress of such immigration 
laws as will adequately protect our present citizenship from those of 
other countries whose mode of living, ideals, and beliefs are inimical to 
those which hava made us great. 


I believe if this legislation is enacted, it will give us a better 
class of immigrants, and those desiring to engage in farming 
will then be better equipped for this kind of work because of 
their educational qualifications. 

Quoting from the brief of the Immigration Restriction League: 

The passing. of this law will be good politically, socially, and educa- 


tionall 
test would largely cut down the number of undesirable 
immigrants, thus promoting the assimilation of other immigrants. 
It would im Soe Bor Bai of immigration. 
It is a certa finite test, easily applied. 
Elementary 8 on the * 2 the immigrants is desirable. 
The illiteracy test is demanded by intelligent public opinion. 


The farmers want the legislation, the workingmen want it, and 
I believe an overwhelming majority of the people favor it. I 
know that the preservation, perpetuity, and glory of the Ameri- 
can Republic demands that we guard well our gateways. 
Wide open and unguarded stand our gates, 


And through them pass a wild, a metley throng— 
Men from the Volga and the Tartar steppes, £ 


Featureless figures of the Hoang-Ho, 

cng Seythian, Teuton, Kelt, and Slav, 
Flying —— oe 33 252 poverty and scorn; — 

These brin them unknown gods and rites; 

Those tiger wa Be nd here to stretch their claws. 

In cnt ge and alley, what strange Tongues are these? 


Accents of menace alien to our air; 

Voices that once the tower of Babel knew! 

O Liberty, white goddess, is it well 

To leave the gate unguarded? On thy breast 
Fold sorrow's children, soothe the hurts of fate, 
Lift the downtrodden, ‘but with the hand of steel 
Stay those who to th cred portals come 

To waste the gift of . Have a care 

Lest from thy brow the clustered stars be torn 
And trampled in the dust, for so of old 

The thronging Goth and Vandal — pi Rome, 
And where the temples of the Cæsars stood 
The lean wolf unmolested made her lair. 


[Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
[After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, when I have consumed 10 min- 
utes, if I consume so much time, I desire the Chair to eall it to 
my attention. 
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Mr. Chairman, there is in this bill a provision of the greatest 
interest and importance to the people of the State which I rep- 
resent in part on this floor. On page 7 will be found a provi- 
sion which is intended to relate exclusively to the oriental peo- 
ples beyond the Pacific Ocean. That provision, in substance, is 
this: That the Hindu, who claims to be a Caucasian, shall be 
excluded, and all other peoples who, under our naturalization 
laws, are ineligible to become citizens of the United States, 
unless their exclusion is provided for by agreements as to pass- 
ports, treaties, or conventions now existent or which may here- 
after be entered into. 

There is another amendment to the law which I know will 
nlso be very pleasing to the people of the Pacific coast, and that 
is that, although the bill excepts from the exclusion provision 
merchants, students, travelers, religious teachers, and scientific 
men, all of whom may come freely to this country, when any 
person belonging to one of these excepted classes ceases to 
maintain in this country the status which entitled him to enter 
and joins the ranks of labor he becomes deportable under the 
law. 

Now, if I understood the reference of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Bennet] to this bill as a menace, I want to say 
to the gentleman that this bill does not change existing condi- 
tions in reference to any Asiatic who comes or has been 
coming to the United States except the Hindu. He is the only 
man whose status will be changed by this bill. It will not 
change the so-called Japanese gentleman’s agreement at all, 
but explicitly recognizes it as in full force and operation. I 
was familiar—much more familiar than the gentleman from 
New York—with the inception of that gentleman’s agreement 
with Japan, because I was called in consultation before it was 
made, and I know from knowledge thus acquired that that agree- 
ment was then acceptable to the Japanese Government. The 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization has not formu- 
lated and proposed this addition to the law in regard to orientals 
without taking into consultation the Secretary of State and the 
various executive officers of the Government who are familiar 
with present conditions, They have advised us that they do not 
see that the provision could be offensive or objectionable to the 
Japanese or any other Government. I myself see nowhere any 
menace in this amendment to the law. I would be very loath to 
vote for any provision that would be an offense to the pride 
or sensibilities of any nation on the face of the globe, though 
I could not be deterred by this from taking such action as would 
fully protect us from any threatened oriental immigration 
menace, 

In this connection I want to say that the people of California 
and the people of the Pacific coast generally have no ill will 
toward the people of Japan or any other Asiatic country. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania and Mr. BENNET rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. To whom does the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia yield? 

Mr. HAYES. I yield first to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
varia [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am glad the gentleman has 
referred to that paragraph. It seems to me to be one of the 
most serious in the bill. As I construe it, it seems a challenge 
or a menace. 

Mr. HAYES. Not at all. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And if the gentleman has any 
authority as to the attitude of the Japanese Government I wish 
he would state it? 

Mr. HAYES. We have the authority of the Secretary of 
State. That is the only authority we have. We took this mat- 
ter up with the Secretary of State before this provision was in- 
corporated in the bill, as the committee were unanimously of 
the opinion that we do not desire under present conditions to in- 
clude in the bill anything that would be seriously offensive to 
the Japanese or any other Government or people. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I ask whether it was the 
former Secretary of State? 

Mr. HAYES. It was not. It was the present Secretary of 

State. 
As I have said, the people of California and the Pacific coast 
generally cherish no ill will toward the Asiatic at this time, and 
I know I speak advisedly. They admire the Japanese people 
and their energy and progress. In proof of this I want to say 
that I know of no case in California where any citizen of the 
Japanese Empire has been insulted or abused, or assaulted or 
killed because he was a Japanese. No such incident has oc- 
curred in our State except as it might have occurred between 
Caucasians. There is no antipathy, as some people here think, 
against the Japanese people as a race. 

The only motive that actuates the people of the Pacific coast 
in this matter is the desire to protect themselves, first, from 


the menace of the oriental in a commercial sense. Our people 
can not compete with them. The oriental can work and live 
and grow rich at a wage upon which the Caucasian would 
starve. That is our first consideration. And the second is fully 
as important to us, and that is that we do not desire to see 
imported upon the Pacific const another great race problem. 
We want all the races that are not akin to ours to be excluded 
if they are liable to come to our shores in large numbers. We 
are perfectly willing that the students, the travelers, the scien- 
tific men, and business men of Japan, and all the Orient shall 
be allowed to come to this country freely. We have no objec- 
tion to this, and many would have no objection to the laborers 
coming, only that we know if they are allowed to come it means 
that the Pacific coast would soon be submerged and overwhelmed 
by oriental immigration, just as the Hawaiian Islands have been 
overwhelmed. That is the reason why, upon every possible ocen- 
sion, we are insisting upon provisions of some kind that will 
take care of us. 

I want to say, in addition, that the people of the Pacific coast 
are grateful to the Empire of Japan and to its Government that 
the gentlemen's agreement above referred to has been kept in 
such good faith, and that the laborers of Japan by that agree- 
ment and by the action of the Government of Japan itself have 
been prevented from overwhelming us on the Pacific const. 
We are grateful to them for this, and I feel that it is due to the 
officials of Japan that this should be stated publicly at this 
time. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I can not discuss this bill in detail as I 
would like to without more time. I do want to say, however, 
that this bill is not aimed at any particular element of the 
Caucasian race. It is not aimed at any religion. The illiteracy 
test, so strongly objected to by some, affects only one cluss of 
people, and that is the class that is ignorant and generally stupid. 
That is all. It has been said here that there is fust as much 
intelligence among the aliens who can not read as there is among 
those who can. I deny it. I have had a large experience as an 
employer of labor and in living among aliens in my earlier life, 
and I say to you that generally in this age in our public schools 
the children of the aliens who can not read are not up in develop- 
ment and intelligence with the children of those who can read. 
The conditions of this day are very different from what they 
were 50, 75, or 100 years ago. To-day, with all the books and 
newspapers in the world everywhere, there is no excuse in most 
of the nations of the world for any man who comes to the years 
of manhood without being able to read in his own language ex- 
cept his stupidity or lack of ambition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Hayes] has consumed 10 minutes of time. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Hayes] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Record. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. KENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, if it is permissible in the 
Committee of the Whole, I would like to ask general permission 
for the extension of remarks. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not permissible in the Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I now yield fiye minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, in the few 
moments at my command I can present but two or three state- 
ments in behalf of the need for a restriction of immigration and 
in behalf of this particular measure, the Burnett bill. All who 
have given the matter any thought agree that if restriction of im- 
migration is not now actually necessary there will some day come 
when such a step must be taken. Nearly all of those who ap- 
peared at the hearings of the House Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization in opposition to this bill admitted that 
the time must come when the United States shall cease to be 
an asylum for the oppressed peoples of all the world. Others 
admit that the time has now come for restriction, but contend 
that the literacy test is not the best method to adopt in order 
to curtail the hordes that were pouring in for a number of 
years prior to the outbreak of the European war, and who will 
again, in my opinion, come pouring in at the conclusion of that 
fearful struggle. 


California [Mr. 


nai 
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The opposition to the literacy test seems based on sentiment 
chiefly—except, of course, the opposition of those who, for 
yarious reasons, oppose all restriction of immigration, and find 
the literacy test a convenient peg upon which to hang their 
opposition. But, as those who at first blush reject the literacy 
test as unfair, study the question, they find it not unfair. If we 
are to restrict at all, we must haye some method. The per- 
centage restriction will not do for it will admit liberal numbers 
of all the oriental races, races with which we can not assimilate, 
and which most of us agree should not be permitted to secure a 
further foothold in the States of this Union. An excessive 
head tax is not desirable, as it is subject to more objection than 
this simple, so-called literacy test, which requires aliens com- 
ing in to be able to read 30 to 40 words in his native language 
or jargon—40 simple words in any tongue the new arrival may 
select. 

The bill exempts grandfathers and fathers beyond a certain 
age. It exempts the young. It permits those religiously or 
politically persecuted to come in if they can not read eyen one 
single word. Can any restrictive test be as fair? The danger is, 
in my opinion, that the test will not be sufficient to keep out 
as many as its hopeful advocates wish. But it is a step toward 
restriction, and if enacted into law it will mean those nonperse- 
cuted persons who can not read one single line will not start for 
America. The steamships will not bring them. It will stop the 
influx from that great area around Constantinople. But even 
those, if persecuted, can come. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad my colleague from California [Mr. 
Hayes] has called attention to the clause by which we would 


. prohibit the entrance of the Hindu to the United States. James 


J. Hill, known as the “empire builder,” the constructor of a 
great railroad across our continent, is reported to have said 
that, speaking for himself, that he would like to see 250,000 
Chinese come to the United States, inasmuch as he thought we 
needed them to do our work. Mr. Hill is reported also to haye 
said that China has solved problems that we have not even at- 
tempted to solve, among them the problem of living on 10 or 12 
cents a day. God forbid that the United States shall have to 
solve such a problem in the next thousand years. 

A short time ago Mr. Hill had a scheme to fill both sides of 
our boundary line, from St. Paul to Seattle, with Hindu laborers, 
to work at 40 cents or 50 cents a day. That proposed importation 
of Asiatic labor was stopped only through the prodigious efforts 
of the present Commissioner General of Immigration, Mr. Cami- 
netti, aided by leading citizens of the Pacifie Northwest, who in- 
dueed the steamship companies to cease bringing Hindus until 
some legislation, as proposed in section 3 of this bill. So much 
for the Asiatic question. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has expired. à 

Mr. HAYES. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington is rec- 
ognized for fiye minutes more. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I presume 
that every Member in this House read in the Washington Star 
published last Wednesday, March 22, the story of the digger of 
graves in Arlington Cemetery, employed by the United States 
Government at $40 a month, who broke down and cried while 
trying to tell a committee of the House that he was endeavoring 
to support his family—a wife and two children—on the wages 
which he is receiving. He testifies that he can buy them only 
beans and hominy; never meat. 

Five dollars of that forty dollars he is required to pay out in 
going to and from his work as a gravedigger. He is an American. 
That is a standard that I had hoped would never come to the 
United States, and yet it is already here in the very shadow of 
the great dome of the Capitol of the United States. [Applause.] 
Every Member of Congress must have felt some qualms when he 
read that story. Every Member must have felt instinctively 
that something is wrong somewhere. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. BOOHER. Is it, in the gentleman's opinion, the direct 
fault of Congress that the gravedigger he refers to is working 
for only $40 a month? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. When such a condition is 
brought to the attention of Congress or to a committee of Con- 
gress, some one always says that somebody else is waiting to 
take the job. 

Mr. BOOHER. Does not the gentleman think that it is the 
duty of Congress to appropriate a proper wage for such work? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; and I think if there 
would be more difficulty in finding a man to work for $40 a 
month he would get more pay. 

Mr. BOOHER. Will he get more under the terms of this bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. He will get less, I may say 
to the gentleman, if the United States continues to permit great 
numbers of foreigners from Constantinople and the country 
thereabouts to come in and bid for such jobs. 

Mr. BOOHER. It will be the fault of Congress if that is 
done, because Congress has control of the law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will always vote against 
paying him only $40. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the Arlington Cemetery.grave diggers, 
janitors, and employers in customiouses and post offices all 
over the country receive only $55 a month. Out West they can 
not live for that, neither can they live on an American standard 
anywhere else in the country for that. Mail carriers, and sub- 
stitute carriers particularly, are woefully underpaid. And to 
every outcry the answer is always the same—that some one else 
is ready and willing to take the job. 

Some employers seem to think the way to give labor a chance 
is to keep always employed three crews—one coming, one work- 
ing, and one going. I have here a report on business and trade 
and general conditions, issued by the National City Bank of 
New York for February, 1916, in which the labor situation is 
discussed. It says: 

In nearly all the industries expansion is now limited by the labor 
supply, and manufacturers are bidding against each other for help. 
If they are not doing so directly within the same industries, there is a 
sharp competition between the industries. The textile mills, in which 
3 wa, have advanced less in recent years than in some other 

es, comp of losing ple to other employments. A general in- 
crease of about 5 per cent been granted in the mills, 

Now, my friends, I believe that when manufacturers and em- 
ployers compete for men to labor, labor has a chance to exist 
and advance in the United States, and not unless such a condi- 
tion does exist. As I just said, I am opposed to that form of 
business that wants one gang of men coming and another work- 
ing and another going. That is what keeps the workingman 
down. I have never been opposed to legitimate big business. I 
believe that without big business we can not have little busi- 
ness, and without business we can not have jobs and prosperity. 
I believe, too, that all business should have a chance for a legiti- 
mate profit. 

Mr. BOOHER. The gentleman spoke of laborers coming here 
from abroad and then going back. Does the gentleman hold 
that those remaining here affect the wages of employees? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I feel sure that that is so. 
Too many men for the job never yet increased wages. The 
City Bank report from which I have just read complains that 
the industries in February were competing among each other 
for labor. Does anyone contend that that is a bad condition? 
The war abroad has made some factories go day and night. 
The war abroad has cut down the influx of aliens, The factory 
owners are making big money, and the money centers are 
alarmed because the industries are competing among each other 
for men to help those industries make money. If immigration 
is 5 after the war, the competition for labor will speedily 
end. - 

It was stated a few moments ago that no one could say what 
the prospects would be at the conclusion of the European war 
as to whether we should have or should not have heavy Euro- 
pean immigration, I want to read to you an extract from the 
Jewish Bulletin of January, 1916. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has again expired. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman two 
minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington is recog- 
nized for two minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. This Jewish Bulletin says, un- 
der the caption of “ Immigration situation in Seattle”: 

As a direct result of the war, a situation has developed with sur- 
prising suddenness in Seattle, Wash., to meet which required immediate 
and Si effort on the part of the Hebrew Sheltering and Immi- 
grant Aid Society of America. 

It goes on to say that several hundred Hebrews had recently 
come there from Russia, I read: 

Suddenly, like a bolt from the blue, Jewish refugees began landing in 
great numbers. Within less than two months several hundred immi- 
grants had arrived, practically all from Russia. They had come by way 
of Vladivostok and Harbin, Siberia, and Yokohama, Japan, the only 
available route afforded them at the present moment of entering the 
United States. These brought the news that about 500 Russian Jews 


were in Japanese ports awaiting passenger accommodations to this 
country. 
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This situation so upset the city of Seattle, a place of some 
300,000 people, that the Jewish people there were obliged to call 
upon their associates in New York to take care of that immi- 
gration which had come in by the back way, as it were. Some 
of them were actual deserters from the Russian Army. 

Mr. Chairman, straws show which way the wind blows, and, 
in my opinion, the war in Europe will be followed by much of 
just such immigration as that, not only from Russia but from 
all countries. Can we care for all who may come? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has again expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent te extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, one of the most 
interesting statements made before the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization at its recent hearings was the statement 
of the Hon. Bourke Cockran, of New York, formerly a Mem- 
ber of this body. He is opposed to the literacy test, and he 
is opposed to this bill, and yet he stated that he foresaw that 
the necessity for restriction of immigration would arrive. In 
his opening remarks Mr. Cockran said: 

I think it is entirely safe to say that millions of human bel in 
other lands bave been enabled to sustain conditions harsh beyond our 

wer to conceive merely because over where the sun was setting 

ond the Atlantic they knew there was a country that offered them 
honk Haro and N to enjoy in security all that they could 
produce by their industry, 

All agree, I think, with the distinguished gentleman. Hope 
sustains the humblest peasant in far-off Russia, just as it sus- 
tains that poor gravedigger over at Arlington. Both are wonder- 
ing, no doubt, where their children will find homes and how 
they shall exist. The gravedigger knows that the free public 
lands of the United States are about all gone; the peasant in 
Russia does not know it. The peasant thinks that he or his 
children might get to America. The gravedigger knows that he 
ean not get to a sustaining western farm out West. He knows 
that no such farm is free to him, and he knows that he could not 
move if he wanted to. 

Then Mr. Cockran proceeds—and I call your particular atten- 
tion to this: 

But while that is a very attractive feature of this policy and affords 
abundant reason for patriotic rejoicing that it has been adopted by this 
country, yet we would be justified in continuing if it did not e for 
our own pr ty. 

Now, then, my friends, the question is, Does a heavy influx of 
immigration make for our own prosperity? I think not. 

Then Mr. Cockran says to the members of the committee: 


You are not sworn to advance the interests of alien people; nor are 
you allowed, in my Jugnot to consider their interests if considering 
them would in the slightest degree imperil the prosperity we have or 
becloud the prospects we enjoy. 

Next he says: 

‘The proposition, as I understand it, which underlies this measure is 
that these immigrants arriving in country tend to debase indus- 
trial conditions of life, because in some way or other ey l ages) 
American laborers—take the bread from their mouths. If t so 
there could be no necessity for going any further. The justification 
for this bill would be complete. ; 

And that, so far as I am concerned, states the situation. Our 
cities are jammed. The newly arrived aliens flock among them- 
selves in them, according to nationality, read their own papers, 
attend their own schools. Our good free public lands are either 
mostly all taken or locked up in great reserves—laid aside for 
posterity. We can not invite the immigrant as we used to 100 
years ago, 60 years ago, or even 25 years ago. Our oppor- 
tunities for the foreigner are disappearing. And those of the 
old class of immigrants know it and do not come as freely as 
of yore. The newer immigration is not so desirable, not so 
adaptable, and not so amenable. They come in droves and are 
herded into jobs to the disadvantage of the children of those 
who came before and to the detriment, I believe, of the country. 

I regret that I can not quote further from Mr. Cockran's 
argument. He contends that every man who comes does com- 
mon labor that creates a job for the man next above him, and 
that he never dislodges a man who has a job, but rather makes 
opportunity for more jobs. I can not agree with him. If times 
were always prosperous, if there was always abundance of 
work, it might be so, but I have noticed that even when times 
are good those who employ unskilled and semiskilled labor feel 
secure if they think that two men are available for every job. 
I have noticed, too, that even when times are good in the United 
States there are always in every town, every city, plenty of men 
who will take a gravedigger’s job, or its equivalent, at $40 a 
month, to support wife and children in a manner that is not 
American and of which we can not be proud. 
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Mr. BURNETT, Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vix- 
son] is recognized. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr, Chairman, one of the great questions con- 
fronting the American people to-day is that of immigration. 
There is an unusually strong sentiment throughout the length 
and breadth of this country that the time has come when 
our immigration laws should be so amended as to prevent the 
thousands upon thousands of ignorant, dishonest, vicious, and 
physical defectives from entering our country. 

I fully recognize that ignorance is not a badge of dishonesty 
or crime, but the higher the average of education of our own 
8 8 the better it is for our happiness, prosperity, and sta- 

When the war that is now devastating Europe from the 
Euphrates to the Thames is over, and peace restored, there can 
be no doubt that Europe will dump untold numbers of unde- 
sirable aliens upon our shores. The better element from the 
countries now engaged in war will not be permitted to leave 
or else will not care to abandon their stricken land, but will 
give their time and attention to the rehabilitation of their war- 
swept countries, but the ignorant, vicious, and criminal will 
pour into this country as never before. 

Such a thing should be prevented, and this bill, if enacted 
into law, will accomplish the desired results. Now. is the ne- 
cepted time for action. 


Mr. Chairman, the provisions of the bill are not new to the 
American people. A similar bill has passed both branches of 
Congress three times, and its failure to become a law has been 
due to vetoes. The people are thoroughly conversant with the 
literacy test and demand that it be incorporated in the immi- 
gration law. ' 


As evidence of the widespread sentiment in favor of restricted 
immigration with a literacy test, analyze the vote on the bill in 
February, 1913, when an effort was made to pass it over Presi- 
dent Taft's veto, and also the vote on the veto of President 
Wilson in 1914. Let me quote to you from the committee's re- 
port on this subject, which says: 


In 1913, on the question ot ssing the bill oyer the veto, out of 
a possible 476 votes in both eami n P only 131 were cast against 
g the bill over the veto, 57 “not voting): and 2 “ present.” 
ere was not a single vote against 2 1 e bill over the veto 
from 18 States, namely, Alabama, Arizona, I o, Montana, New Hamp- 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Vermont, Washington, Florida, Geor- 
For ssissippi, Nevada, Oklahoma, Oregon, Virginia, West Virginia. 
th Senators and every Representative m the 10 States first 
named voted to pass the bill over the veto. Twenty-one States were 
divided in their yote, but did not cast a jority against passing over 
the veto. In onl States—IIlinois, Iowa, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, and Wisconsin—were a 
majority of the delegation in favor of sustaining the veto, and in these 
cases it was only a bare rity ; in Illinois, 18 out of 25; lowa, 8 
out of 13; Lo , 5 out of 9; Minnesota, 7 out of 11; New Jersey, 
7 out of 12 New Mexico, 3 out of 4; New York, 19 out of 87; North 
Dakota, 2 out of 3; Wisconsin, 7 out of 13. 

The vote by which the Burnett bill the House in February. 
1914, and in the Senate 2 2, 1915, shows the same demand o 
the people for this legislation. he fight against the bill was the hard- 
est ever made (the measure was fully debated for five days), so that 
this vote registers the deliberate feeling of the Members as to the merits 
of the question and the wishes of their constituents. From 21 States 
eray vote out was aba pe bill; 19 en = meg Tor me pect i 
split even ; ve a again e and o vo 80 
` : the Uill—-Conneeticut, ew Mexico, Rhode Tsland, Utah—or 

votes. 


voted for it. The majority in 

Pere cate ti the hil were Neva 
e e for the were 

Kansas, Mississippi, Montana, North 

Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, 


being 17 to 1. 


The people of this country have become aroused on this sub- 
ject, and in response to the sentiment of their respective States 
the Legislatures of Arkansas (house), California, Massachu- 
setts (house), Nevada, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Virginia, Washington, and Wyoming have passed 
resolutions indorsing legislation of this kind. Not only have 
the legislatures of various States become active, but important 
bodies throughout this country have also indorsed it. It has 
the indorsement of the American Federation of Labor, Knights 
of Labor, Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union, Farm- 
ers’ National Congress, United Mine Workers, National Board 
of Trade, National Grangers, Order of United American Me- 
chanics, Junior Order of United American Mechanics, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
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men, United Textile Workers, Cotton Growers’ Association, and 
40 boards of associated charities in our largest cities. 

These organizations, representing millions of American citi- 
zens, favor and demand that Congress amend the present immi- 
gration laws so as to prohibit the ignorant, vicious, and criminal 
aliens from landing upon our shores. 

Mr. Chairman, from whence comes the opposition to this 
bill? It has its origin at some source. A portion of it ema- 
nates from the trust-owned steamboat companies, whose coffers 
are annually filled to the extent of over $60,000,009 for bring- 
ing and carrying back again the immigrants who come to our 
shores. 

It also comes from the employers of cheap labor, who are try- 
ing to reduce the American laboring man’s wages by the em- 
ployment of cheap foreign labor. ‘The large corporations of 
this country want this class of immigrants, because they want 
cheap labor, and an easy way to get cheap labor in the United 
States is by having plenty of foreign labor to compete with 
American labor. 

These corporations, who are opposed to the strengthening of 
our present immigration law with a literacy test, have no 
thought as to the effect upon American labor that this influx 
of ignorant immigrants may have in reducing the standard of 
American ideals, American politics, American labor, and Ameri- 
ean citizenship. Nothing is further from their minds. These 
corporations, secure in the possession of great wealth, the 
individuals who constitute them, as well as their families 
and caste associates, have no fear of any undesirable effect 
from such a source, in so far as they themselves are concerned. 
They are members of the moneyed aristocracy of America; they 
expect that they and their posterity will ever be above associa- 
tion with the classes that would be affected. 

Were it possible for these moneyed lords and barons, these 
plutucrats, who desire cheap labor, they would have the laws 
repealed that exclude Chinese and Japanese from our shores, 
and would, in addition to welcoming the ignorant immigrants 
of Europe, open wide the doors of admission to the hordes of 
Asiatic coolies. What care they about the standard of Amer- 
ican wages, the standard of American ideals, the standard of 
American citizenship, and the standard of American politics. 
Greed and vanity predominate their very souls, and to them 
the ideal economic conditions are those that would reduce the 
great mass of the country’s wage earners to such a condition of 
subjection and semistaryation as to make them ready to do 
servile homage to the wealthy. The only persons in America 
who are benefited by the invasion of these undesirable, ignorant, 
criminal, and vicious immigrants are those who employ them at 
a lower wage than they would have to pay for American labor. 

The American wage earners throughout the length and 
breadth of this country, wherever they may be, whether it be in 
the shops, the factories, or deep down in the capacious bosom of 
Mother Earth bringing forth the hidden metal, or out on our 
broad fields of agriculture, have no objection to the worthy im- 
migrant. A hearty welcome is extended to those who come 
honestly seeking a home under our flag, a refuge from oppres- 
sion of tyrannical monarchial Governments of the Old World. 

As the corporations have no care for the protection of Amer- 
ican Inbor and have preyed upon it more ferociously than did 
the vulture that preyed upon the vitals of Prometheus, Congress 
should certainly have more regard for the common citizenship 
of the United States than to permit American labor to be 
brought into constant competition with this class of immi- 
grants. Numbers of undesirable immigrants are at present, 
and have for years in the past, been swarming to this country, 
and Inbor should be protected from this kind of competition. 
The “ infant industries ” have been protected by an outrageously 
high tariff law for years, and the protection afforded to them 
by Congress has enabled the fully developed mammoth trusts, 
which, being thus guarded from competition from abroad, have 
enjeyed a monopolistic control of the necessities of life at home, 
and, without any restraint whatever, have extracted from the 
masses of the people prices vastly in excess of what those com- 
modities should sell for, without due regard to a fair profit to 
the producers and the middleman. 

Mr. Chairman, the American wage earner, whose hands are 
calloused by hard and honest toil and whose back has been 
scourged by the lash of greed, has received no such consideration 
at the hands of Congress. Far from protecting American labor 
by a tariff of any kind or giving to it any protection, the freest 
and fullest competition has been maintained throughout the 
practically unrestricted influx of foreigners without any regard 
as to their desirability as American citizens. For many years 
ignorant, illiterate foreigners have been coming in millions to 
the United States, the vast majority of them being entirely 


oblivious as to the history of the country and the character of 
its institutions and absolutely indifferent as to their purposes. 

The influence of large corporate employing interests has in 
the past and are now operated to prevent the enactment of legis- 
lation to restrict such immigration. 

Mr. Chairman, foreign immigration ebbs and flows like the 
ever-restless waves of the sea. It follows the prosperity of the 
country, and as a consequence the American laborer is the last to 
feel the high tide of good times. The alien is given preference 
in employment because he will work for less. And the American 
laborer is giyen the crumbs that fall from Dives's tables. He is 
given what is left and oftentimes made to go without-a job. 

When adversity sets in, and the depression becomes general 
throughout this country, as it did during the panic of 1907, about 
the first to be reduced from service is the American laborer, 
because the corporations know that the foreigner will be more 
contented to remain at work under conditions and for wages 
which would be unbearable to the American workman. 

When the time comes that the depression finally reaches the 
alien worker, he packs his belongings in a red bandana handker- 
chief and starts back to his native land, with his earnings rolled 
up in a wad and tucked out of sight about his person. This drain 
upon the resources of our country and this competition which 
our American workmen are forced to meet should be stopped. 

The influx of unskilled labor should be checked either by 
imposing a larger head tax or by a literacy test, or some other 
test that will prevent them from being brought into competition 
with American labor. The American laborer, who by his toil 
earns his bread in the sweat of his face, has penetrated the 
depths of the forests bristling with giant oaks and sough- 
ing pines, which have bowed their heads to his arm, and in their 
stead to-day golden grain and snow-white cotton respond to 
every shifting breeze. Mountains that have frowned down 
upon humanity for ages stand as silent sentinels to guard 
their hidden treasures; but when American labor knocks at the 
coor their bowels are penetrated, and the locomotives that scream 
along their steel-ribbed ways carry forth the commerce of the 
world through the black-throated tunnels made by the hands 
of American labor. 

Rivers that have been unnavigable for centuries, disgorge 
when American labor approaches, and where once naught but the 
birch-bark canoe American labor has built and put into motion 
a floating city of steamers to carry the products of labor along 
the shore to bless humanity and civilization. 

American labor has contributed ‘to the glory and grandeur 
of this Republic. They have given their best efforts to help 
make this Republic what it is. Civilization is the offspring 
of labor. There can be no civilization without labor first having 
preceded it. American labor has bared its breast to the storm 
of battle on fields of death and carnage in glorious defense of 
the country’s flag, not only in our own country but on a foreign 
soil. He stands ready and willing to defend the flag of his 
country whenever danger imperils it. He has contributed much 
to this Government and will continue to do so as the years go 
by. He has the right to expect Congress to protect his labor; 
he has the right to expect Congress to close the doors of admis- 
sion to the cheap labor of Europe which is his competitor. 

Mr. Chairman, there are two classes of American citizens to- 
ward whom the Government, by its neglect to care for and protect 
their interests, has almost been guilty of criminal negligence. One 
is the American laborer and the other is the great American 
farmer. They elect no special representative to this body to 
plead their cause, but they rely upon that manhood and justice 
that should dwell within the breast of every Member elected. 
I enter here to-day a solemn protest on behalf of American 
labor being forced to compete with the cheap foreign labor that 
comes to this country through our present lax immigration laws. 

The corporations, the large business interests, the moneyed 
institutions, and the favored classes have received special legisia- 
tion advantageous to their business; but the American laborer 
and the American farmer, upon whose backs rest the burdens 
of the country and upon whose labor the prosperity of the 
Nation depends, have never been so favored. 

The entrance of this foreign labor from southern and eastern 
Europe has exposed the original employees to unsafe and un- 
sanitary conditions of employment; it has set a standard of 
living far below that of the native American; it has hindered 
and demoralized labor in all of its branches; it has Jed to the 
displacement of the highest class of labor formerly employed ; 
and in a great many cases this employment of cheap foreign 
labor has been a cause of economic disasters and depredation. 
I point to the recent occurrence at Youngstown, Ohio, where 
over 15,000 foreign laborers were employed. 
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“Choose you this day whom ye will serve.” You can not 
serve God and mammon; you can not serve two masters. Whom 
will you serve? Will it be the steamboat companies and the 
trust-owned corporations or shall it be the American people? 
For-my part, Mr. Chairman, I cast my lot with the American 
people—the American wage earner—for I know his trials and 
tribulations ; I know his joys and his sorrows; his cradle songs 
and funeral hymns have been my cradle songs and my funeral 
hymns, and every pulsation of my heart beats in harmony and 
unison with his. I thank God that I have an opportunity to-day to 
cast my vote to help raise the standard of American citizenship, 
the standard of American ideals, the standard of American poli- 
tics, and the standard of American labor. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no test which can be provided that will 
shut out every undesirable alien and admit every desirable 
one. A great many desirable immigrants by the literacy test 
will probably be denied admission to this country, and a great 
many undesirable ones will probably be admitted under the 
literacy test; but the present law lets in a very large number 
of aliens who are below the average both of our and their 
own country, and this is the object and purpose of this legis- 
lation to prohibit. 

Ability to read is necessary for the understanding of Amer- 
ican ideas and institutions, even down to health and police 
regulations. It is no answer to say that the children of aliens 
will be taught in our schools, because the children in many in- 
stances do not attend school, and the adults do not learn. 

It can not be successfully claimed that ability to read is in 
itself a test of mental or moral character. The test would, 
nevertheless, go so far as to exclude the less desirable element 
of our present immigrants. 

A literacy test is not un-American. It is not un-American to 
insist on education. We do it in the case of our own children. 
We spend in America millions upon millions of dollars annually 
to establish and equip and maintain a public-school system. 
We have applied the doctrine of the Apostle Paul, “ Behold, I 
have set before you an open door and no man shall shut it,” to 
the schoolhouses of this country. The hope and salvation of 
the Government rests upon the schoolhouse flying over its door 
the American flag and confined within its walls the Book of 
Books. By laws in a great many of our States our children 
are forced to take advantage of the open schoolhouse. We say 
to them, “ You must take advantage of these schools. We do 
not consider you fit for adult participation in the life of this 
country unless you haye the rudiments of an English educa- 
tion.” Is it logical to say to the foreigner who comes without 
any knowledge of American life or ways, “It makes no differ- 
ence whether you are educated or not; you will get along all 
right; but our own children, who are familiar with the customs 
of this country and its purposes, must be educated, but it is a 
matter of indifference about you.” 

Suppose a family of immigrants come to this country bring- 
ing a child. The child must be compelled in some States to go 
through the public schools, and then we would say he is fitted 
to enter into the active life of the Nation. If that same child 
remains in Europe and comes to this country at the age of 16 
years, shall we say to him, “Education is a matter of in- 
difference”? Under which condition would he need education 
the most? If he had grown up in this country, familiar with 
the customs, or if he has grown up in a foreign country? 

I know that it will be claimed and argued with considerable 
force that the test of literacy is a test of opportunity and not 
of character, and that it will be un-American to test people on 
the basis of opportunity, but that we should judge them on the 
basis of character. 

Giving, Mr. Chairman, my personal views of legislation of this 
kind I would like to see the test based not only on education but 
also on character, and this would eliminate a great many who 
can pass the educational requirement, but it can not be success- 
fully contended that it is un-American to test people on the basis 
of opportunity if by “un-American” we mean that it is not in 
harmony with the established usage and custom of this country. 
In the present immigration law we have numerous tests. Take 
our pauper test. Many a pauper immigrant is deported because 
of meager opportunities in his youth, not because of any flaws in 
character. It is a test of opportunity applying primarily to 
people who have grown up in certain lands. There is the test 
of polygamy. The Hindu grows up in polygamous society and 
adopts that form of life just as naturally as those who grow 
up in European countries adopt the monogamous form of 
life. It can not be successfully contended that it is un-American 
to test people on the basis of opportunity. If we once start to 
try to sift out the characteristics of ourselves or anyone else, 
which are due to opportunity and separate them from those 
which are due to character or heredity, we have ourselves in a 


hopeless muddle, because after all, opportunity and environment, 
being one and the same, are closely bound up with heredity and 
character. 

The only thing to be determined is what is necessary for the 
welfare of this Nation and to act on the facts as they exist. If 
is often said, “A man is not a better man because he can rend or 
write.” It is not claimed that ability to read is the test of moral 
worth or even, in some cases, industrial value, but in a law of 
this kind classes must be considered and not individuals. 

Take the history of the immigrants, as reported by the Bureau 
of Immigration, and it discloses the fact that a large percentage 
of the immigrants in this country who are ignorant of languages 
are also ignorant of trades, are of poor physique, and are less 
thrifty. They tend to settle in and create the city slums, tend 
to become dependents upon public charities, ani even if not 
actual criminals and paupers, they have little interest in this 
country and are unfitted for citizenship in a free and enlightened 
republic. Let the immigrant who desires to cast his lot here and 
enjoy the blessings of a free government take at least the trouble 
to acquire the slight amount of training necessary to satisfy the 
requirement of section 3 of this bill and thus show that he 
appreciates the privilege he seeks to share. 

Mr, Chairman, the democratic nations of the world and na- 
tions with democratic tendencies have long ago inaugurated 
public-school systems through which their citizens go, and con- 
sequently they contain a lower percentage of illiteracy, compared 
to those undemocratic, in thought or ideas. The democratic 
nations have a higher percentage of liferacy, so that illiteracy 
appears not so much of an evil in itself as an indication of the 
different conditions in which illiterates have grown up and con- 
ditions which we count to be necessary in this country. The 
illiterate groups tend to be those who are the most difficult to 
assimilate; most difficult to harmonize into the life of this coun- 
try. The reason is simple. They have not been trained in 
democracy, consequently they are the groups that should be re- 
duced in number as we admit them to our shores. 

The mere threat of a literacy test, I am informed on good au- 
thority, two years ago started schools upon the vine-covered 
hillsides of southern and central Italy, where there had been 
none before, and when the bill failed the schools were closed, 
What greater service can we render than to establish a stand- 
ard which will stimulate the progress of popular education in 
foreign lands? p 

Mr. Chairman, I understand that in 1909, the officers charged 
with the enforcement of the present immigration law applied 
to the incoming immigrants a literacy test—that is, they asked 
each one entering the different ports of this country if he could 
read. No actual test was made, and in that connection let me 
quote to you a portion of a speech made before the Immigration 
Committee by the distinguished author of this bill in 1910. He 
says: 

The Bohemians over 14 years of age who came last year were 11.015 
in number; of that entire 11,015 there were only 216 over 14 years of 
age who could not read. 7 

Those are all that would be cut out, Mr. Chairman. Then 
you take the Finnish. While they are Russian citizens, in a 
Russian country, they are up there contiguous to the Scandi- 
navians, to Norway and Sweden, and they are virtually of the 
same class of people. Although they are under the same laws 
with many of the illiterates of Russia, although they have the 
same king and the same legislative bodies, of the*13,893 who 
came only 351 were illiterates. 

Take the English, and of 43,144 who came there were only 
536 illiterates. Of the French, of 8,390 who came there were 
only 170 illiterates. Of the Germans, of 78,091 who came there 
were only 5,810 illiterates. Of the Greeks, of 45,464 who came 
I mean over 14 years of age in each of these statements—there 
were 13,883 that could not read a word, even of their own lan- 
guage. And here in passing, let me remark, Mr. Chairman, that 
there were really more of each one of these nationalities that 
could not read than I have stated, because no test was ap- 
plied to them. The mere question is asked by the men in charge 
of the immigration stations.as to whether they can read or 
write or not. Then these people state, without any test being 
applied, as to whether they are able to read or write, and no 
doubt many of them state falsely as to this. 

Of the Irish there were 86,463 that came who were over 14 
years of age and only 718 of them were unable to read, Of the 
north Italians—now, here I want to call your attention again 
to the difference between the north and the south Italians. Of 
the north Italians there were 47,555 who came and only 4.741 
were unable to read, about 10 per cent. Of the south Ital- 
ians there were 217,607 who came and 115,803 of them over 
14 years of age were unable to read. Of the Russians there 
were 16,000 in round numbers who came and there were 6,998 
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who were unable to read. Of the Scandinavians there were 
47,500 who came and only 475 who were unable to read. Of 
the Scotch there were 17,274 who came and of the illiterates 
there were only 149; while of the Syrians there were 5,216 who 
came and of that number there were 2,870 who were unable to 
read. 

This test proves conclusively, to my mind, the wisdom of this 
law. 

It will be seen by this test that the larger percentage of illiter- 
rates come from southern Europe, from such countries as 
Greece, Italy, and a portion of Russia. 

Applying the same percentage of illiterates that entered in 1909 
to the number of immigrants from these countries entering in 
1914, the passage of this law would exclude about 50 per cent 
of the Italians, about 40 per cent of the Greeks, about 30 per 
cent of the Russians, 

From 1820 to 1914, 32,027,424 immigrants have entered this 
country, and; according to the annual report of the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration during the year 1914, 251,612 came from 
southern Italy, 138,051 came from Greece, 174,365 came from 
Poland, 51,472 from Roumania., Prior to 1882 the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the immigrants that came to this country were 
from northern Europe and were the type of immigrants that 
have helped develop this country and made it what it is to-day. 
They sought this country as a home from political and religious 
persecution, but since that time the best type of citizenship of 
Europe has ceased to come. ‘To-day the country is being flooded 
annually with over a million immigrants, the major portion of 
them coming from countries of southern Europe: It is this 
type that this bill will exclude. We could not exclude them by 
race or nationality, as probably it might involve some treaty 
rights of this country, but we are clearly within our rights 
when we specify certain tests that must be complied with before 
any immigrant, it makes no difference from what country he 
comes, can be admitted to this country. 

Mr. Chairman, our naturalization laws do not require that 
the alien be able to read and write before taking the oath and 
becoming a citizen of this Republic. When he becomes a citi- 
zen of this Republic he is given the privilege of the franchise. 
Ability to read is absolutely necessary for the intelligent use of 
the franchise. The ignorant, criminal, and vicious immigrants, 
fresh from scenes of oppression and enyironment that operate 
to help develop brute instincts and to stifle the better instincts 
of their nature, after being naturalized, care little about our 
institutions and are entirely indifferent as to their character and 
perpetuity. They congregate in the slums of our large cities 
and become the tools of the political bosses who, through the 
agents of the padrone, utilize their collective voting strength to 
fortify and perpetuate the corrupt political machines which 
dominate the politics of some of the large cities of the country. 
The ignorant voter is the bulwark, the mainstay, and support of 
the political machine and by his vote oftentimes even controls 
the polities of the State. 

Ik it be true that the proper study of mankind is man, it 
is equally true that the proper study of the citizen is his Gov- 
ernment. In our Republic, unless one knows the theory upon 
which it is founded, unless one knows the principles by which 
it is maintained, unless he has a knowledge of the duty and 
responsibility of citizenship in it, he can not be a good citizen. 
We should all know and understand that the weal or woe of our 
country; for its glory or its shame, rests upon the individual 
citizen. What does the ignorant naturalized citizen know about 
the principles of this Government? What does he care for the 
weal or woe or the glory or shame of this Nation? Does he 
raise the standard of American life, the standard of American 
wages, the standard of American polities? He does not; but, 
on the contrary, he lowers each one of them. He has but one 
hope and purpose in view, and that is to enrich himself and take 
back to his native land the riches of his temporary sojourn here. 

Let me tell you, sir, that a large percentage of the immi- 
grants reaching our shores’ to-day and that have come in recent 
years and that have become naturalized and been given the right 
of American citizenship, the greatest blessing that can be be- 
stowed upon mankind, are of such a type that the countries 
from which they come are better for their leaving. Among some 
of the ignorant aliens that have been naturalized are to-day 
to be found the most dangerous, conscienceless, and brutal 
eriminals that are at large, and while our present immigration 
law makes a pretense of excluding the criminal element, it 
is an absolute impossibility for the officers charged with the 
execution of these laws to exercise suflicient vigilance to detect 
the criminals amongst such a vast conglomerate number. 

If this constant inflow of immigrants is not stopped our great 
cities will soon be hardly American. 


This is one blessing in disguise the negro has been to the 
people of the South, the fact that by his simple presence 
in the Southland he has kept from our doors a considerable 
number of the overwhelming tide of ignorant and degenerate 


immigrants that year by year haye swept into America. This 
has enabled us to keep our Americanism pure and uncorrupted, 
as it was when first given in charge to us. 

The immigrants: arriving are net animated by the desire for 
a religious or political freedom in a self-governing Republic. 
They bring with them scenes of political and social conflicts 
in Europe; tendencies adverse to the American citizenship, 
American labor, and American principles of government. 

The vast majority that arrive here do not look forward to 
establishing a permanent home in this country. They have been 
urged forward by misrepresentations of interested agents of 
transportation companies or deluded by the glowing description 
of friends and relatives who preceded them. 

Mr. Chairman, to-day a majority of the nations of Europe are 
armed military camps and engaged in the most destructive 
war in the history of the world. They will soon be forced to the 
condition once so picturesquely deseribed by that French states- 
man Gambetta, “a beggar at a barracks door.” 

The force and fury of the conflict now raging in Europe has 
shaken the very foundation of the earth, laid in the depth of ages, 
and it behooves us in this day of almost world war to take note of 
our bearing and see where the policies of this Nation are leading. 

On more than one occasion within the last 15 months the war 
clouds have gathered upon our own country’s horizon, and who 
can tell what the future may bring forth? Wars are contagious, 
and the neutral nations of to-day, before the conflict raging in 
Europe is ended, may be drawn into the whirlpool of destruction 
and war: 

When we stop to think of the spirit that has grown up in this 
country in some quarters on account of the position this Goyern- 
ment has taken in regard to maintaining its freedom of com- 
merce and the protection of humanity upon the high seas it is 
astounding to know what efforts have been made, both direct and 
indirect, against this Government. 

Why, sir, efforts have been made to destroy this very building 
in which we now legislate. It has become necessary to patrol 
and guard the tunnel beneath yonder Plaza. Even the Sergeant 
at Arms of this House, by special act of Congress, has been au- 
thorized to place additional police on the force to protect this 
building from injury and destruction. Yet we are at peace with 
all the nations of the earth. This spirit which seeks to place 
other governments above this Government by some citizens of 
this Republic who enjoy the blessings of this Nation is dangerous 
to a free Republic, for it strikes at the very foundation of the 
Government. : 

The time has come when we should know where we stand. 
Have we in the past, through our lax immigration laws, per- 
mitted the entrance of a Trojan horse? 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me say that in the great cities 
of the country, where the steamboat companies have their offices 
and agents, the defeat of this bill will be hailed with hilarious 
shouts of approval. In the moneyed centers and the offices of the 
trust-owned corporations, who lave grown fat and rich from the 
oppression of American labor; they will receive with shouts of 
joy the defeat of this legislation ; but, sirs, out on our broad fields 
where men, women, and children toil, and oftentimes in a mort- 
gaged crop; out on the ever-receding waves of the restless ocean, 
where men drive the leviathans of the sea laden with commerce 
produced by the strong arm of toil throughout mills and blaek- 
throated factories; deep down under the earth, where men bring 
forth the hidden metal to cheer and gladden the hearts of man- 
kind—these men, these women, and their children, weary. with 
the care and toil in all walks of life, will bend their knee and 
offer a solemn prayer of thanks to the American Congress, 
should this bill become u law, as they know the passage of this 
legislation means the continued progress and prosperity of this 
American Republic; they know it means the elevation of the 
American citizenship; they know it means the purging of the 
corrupt political machines of the ignorant voter; they know it 
means that at last the shackles have been broken from the strong 
arm of labor; and, above all else, they know it means the preser- 
vation of our American ideas of government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. I ask permission, Mr. Chairman, to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgin [Mr. Vixson ] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I now yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER]. 

Mr. BURNETT. And I yield him five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
MEEKER] is recognized for 25 minutes. 

Mr. MBEKER. Mr. Chairman, I shall not, in the time that 
has been allotted to me, discuss the administrative features 
of this bill. Some questions have already been raised by gen- 
tlemen who have preceded me that will be answered or ex- 
plained as we go along in the reading of the bill. Suffice it 
to say that if there were no need for this legislation, the gentle- 
men who are not opposed to it should not fear it. If we are 
to have no influx of immigrants following the European war, 
there is no law that can do this country or the foreigner any 
particular harm. 

It is true that for years past many of the splendid features 
that are in this bill have failed of being enacted into law because 
of the presence of a single item, namely, the literacy test. I be- 
lieve that had that been left out much of what is proposed in 
this bill should have been law long ago, and it seems to me that at 
the present time we, as Members of this House, should candidly 
and frankly raise the question for our own Nation, and for no one 
outside of our country, as to what is the wise policy in regard 
to the literacy or illiteracy of those who are within our borders 
or who may come in. We have as much right to raise that ques- 
tion as we have to raise any other question that should be con- 
sidered as a part of our national program. 


LITERACY ESSENTIAL IN OUR GOVERNMENT. 


Kingdoms, monarchies, and despotisms may continue with an 
illiterate population ; democracies can not. [Applause.] Where 
the Government rests upon the people it may be better if 
they are not literate, but where the Government is the people 
we must have not simply intelligence but literacy if we expect 
to maintain our institutions. I am not here to say for one 
moment that there are not and have not been plenty of men 
born and reared in this country, and others who have come to 
this country, just as good in character and otherwise as some 
who were able to read; but the plea of the man who defends 
illiteracy, if followed to its logical conclusion, would mean the 
closing of every schoolhouse on every hillside in our Nation. 
You can not follow that argument to its last analysis. You can 
not make your plea for the illiterate without making your plea 
for illiteracy at the same time. We are facing the question of 
how much illiteracy we can permit in this country and at the 
same time maintain our American institutions. The man who 
stands in the American Congress and pleads for illiteracy, or 
the man who attempts to make this House or this Nation believe 
that this bill as it is brought to the House will mean the shutting 
out of all who might apply for admission, misleads the House 
and misleads the Nation. This is nothing more nor less than a 
selective program. It by no manner of means shuts out all who 
apply. 

me RELIGIOUS AND POLITICAL REFUCTE PROVIDED FOR. 

As I shall mention a moment later, it has made special provi- 
sion for those for whom the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] 
made such an eloquent plea, namely, the refugees from religious 
persecution and the refugees from political persecution. But, 
sirs, this afternoon we men had just as well face this 

Mr. SIEGEL. Will the gentleman point out anything in sec- 
tion 3 which will permit a person fleeing from political persecu- 
tion to enter this country? 

Mr. MEEKER. Page 9, line 13. The gentleman has read it 
many times. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Will the gentleman yield 

Mr. MEEKER. I have no time to yield further. 
man will speak later on, will he not? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. Well, the gentleman can take it up then. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Will the gentleman yield for one more ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Will the gentleman point out the page which 
admits people fleeing from political persecution? 

Mr. MEEKER. Page 9, line 13, where it says: 

Provided, That nothing in this act shall exclude, if otherwise admis- 
sible, persons convicted, or who admit the commission, or who teach or 
advovate the commission, of an offense purely political. 

I ean think of nothing more specific than that. 
on the bill later. 

We are facing a question of policy. I will say to the gentle- 
man from New York, if he can demonstrate that this does not 
ndmit a political refugee then I will vote for any amendment 
which he may bring in that will provide it. I would never vote 
for any bill that would deny admission into this country of any 


The gentle- 


We will vote 


man who is seeking his religious or political liberty; and if it 
is not provided in this bill, let us provide it now, before the bill 
becomes a law. 

Now, gentlemen, we have heard much talk to-day, and will 
hear much more as to the foreigner who may seek our shores, 
but we are forgetting some very vital things as regards our own 
national life. A gentleman in St. Louis, a friend of mine—Mr. 
Williams—some time ago in discussing this bill before a club 
said a rather significant thing. He said we should remember 
that this is a Nation and not a sewer. [Applause.] We have 
things to take into account as to ourselves; and I submit to the 
gentlemen this afternoon that if they can show me—and I am 
from Missouri—how in the political program of a democracy 
men who can not read our language, or any other language or 
dialect thereof, can ever hope to be anything other than the 
tools of commercial and political bosses, I would like to know 
where else they can find their place. [Applause.] 

But they say that some men who are literate are criminals. 
Yes; that is true; and some who are not are criminals. But 
that does not solve anything. We Republicans on this side of 
the House have made many long and eloquent speeches about a 
protective tariff. We have appealed to the men who toil, saying 
to them, “ Vote for us and we will put a law on the books that 
will shut out the cheap labor of Europe.” This was a plank in 
the great protective platform of 96. I have been met from the 
platform time and again with the question from the fellow 
in the audience, But how about permitting the cheap laborer 
to come here?” And I have never been able to answer that 
question. That is the weak spot in our armor at the present 
time. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Has it ever occurred to the 
gentleman that labor is very well organized in the United States, 
and that this helps to maintain the wage of the worker in the 
United States? 

Mr. MEEKER. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And that the foreigner who 
comes here does not work for the foreign wage in the United 
States? 

Mr. MEEKER. I am aware of that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That he works under the union 
wage scale in the United States? 
Mr. MEEKER, Not always. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

tleman’s question? 

Mr. MEEKER. Not by any manner of means. I am well 
aware of the fact that in some districts not very far from where 
we now are, in the coal mines and in the steel mills, it is the 
fly-by-night, ignorant foreigner, with his low standard of living, 
who beats the life out of the American workingman. [Applause. ] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is the gentleman familiar 
with the wages paid to the union worker in the mines of Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr. MEEKER. I am not. 
wages are too high? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not, but I think the unions 
maintain a fair standard of wages in Pennsylvania, and they 
have a great deal of force and effect there; and they do not 
usually let the alien get away with the trick there, I will tell 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MEEKER. Well, the foreign labor in this country must 
be working somewhere, either in the mines or elsewhere. 

Mr. BURNETT. Did the gentleman ever see the advertise- 
ment put in the papers in the gentleman’s city a few years ago 
by one of the members of the Steel Trust, asking for laborers, 
which said “ Italians preferred“? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman know 
anything about the development of the garment workers in the 
city of New York or in the city of Philadelphia, and the wages 
paid to them? 

Mr. MEEKER. Is the gentleman from Pennsylvania talking 
to the gentleman from Alabama or to me? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Has the gentleman heard of 
the union scale by which those garment workers obtain an in- 
crease wage for that class of labor? And also, has the gentle- 
man ever heard of the wages paid to the cotton pickers and 
mill workers down in the State of Alabama? 

Mr. MEEKER. I have, and I will say that if Alabama and 
the Southern States, where wages are low, had a higher grade 
of literacy, the wages would be higher. [Applause.] 

ILLITERACY MEANS LOW WAGES. 

You can not get away from the fact that illiteracy means 
low wages. You can not deny it. If it is not true, then your 
educational program is a farce and a sham. You are either for 
it or against it, and when you come in with the specious plea 
that we have not been able to hold up wages in any par- 


Does not that answer the gen- 


Does the gentleman think those 
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ticular State by the organized union-labor movement, you 
know, just as surely as you knew that we are men on the floor 
of this House, that it is the illiterate man who can be used 
to lower wages, and not the man who reads. We hear much 
said about the foreigner. I wish to say right here that the 
illiterate alien is the only individual in our Nation who can 
not be reached through any means or channel, and to whom 
information that is commonly used by men can not be brought. 
The foreign-language press of this country is doing a great 
work. Men little realize what that body of men is doing. 
More than 750 newspapers and magazines, circulating by the mil- 
lions, teaching the great ideals of Americanism, talking to their 
people about fundamentals of life and liberty of this Nation, 
but they can not reach the illiterate countrymen who go up and 
down the land in herds. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
or any other State, can not deny but what it is in the herding 
of labor that the market is played, just the same in the labor 
market as it is in the cotton and the wheat market. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MEEKER. I can not yield any more. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman has not yielded to me yet. 

Mr. MEEKER. Then I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SABATH. I want to ask the gentleman whether he is 
familiar with the wages of the laboring men in 1890 as compared 
with the wages that they are receiving now, after 10 or 12 years 
of the largest immigration in the history of the Nation. If he 
does not, I wish to say that it is 37 per cent higher now than 
before. 

Mr. MEEKER. Well, Mr. Chairman, I could answer that 
easily in two or three ways, and the gentleman from Illinois 
knows it. First, during the past year we only had a net gain 
of 3,000 or 4,000. The European war shows us where the alien 
lives and who heis. It is rather a significant fact. I ask myself 
the question, Suppose the war had been declared on us 18 
months ago, with nearly 400,000 unnaturalized men in our midst, 
what would have occurred? It would have been an interest- 
ing circumstance, to say the least, considering the fact that the 
emigration from this country during the war has been the best 
evidence that we should be a little more particular about our 
immigration. [Applause.] 

Again, the gentleman from Illinois knows full well that it is 
the high tariff, or rather the war, more than anything else, that 
makes wages high at the present time; that it is because we must 
supply Europe now that wages are up. They never refer to the 
time prior to the breaking out of the war when they are talking 
about wages; it is just now. But men who understand anything 
of the present situation know full well what itis. We talk about 
Democratic prosperity —— 

Mr. SABATH. The figures that I gave the gentleman were 
the figures of 1912, before the war. 

Mr. MEEKER. Very well, that was under a Republican ad- 
ministration. [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 
But I would not for a moment, under any administration, say 
that I wished to see American workmen anywhere in a Repub- 
lican or Democratic administration be forced to accept wages 
below the American standard of living because some men from 
the other side have been brought in against them. You can not 
get away from that fact. We as Republicans only make our- 
selves ridiculous when we talk of a protective tariff against the 
product of cheap labor to be brought here, but nothing against 
the importations of cheap labor itself. The illiterate laborer is 
the man who takes the bottom of the line. Some Members talk 
as if we could not ever have any more railroads built if we 
became a literate Nation. They say that mining and all other 
industries of that kind would disappear if we become more par- 
ticular as to who comes in. 


Do you know that this afternoon while we are discussing the’ 


question of literacy the greatest nation the world ever saw, so 
far as efficiency is concerned, has for years been following an 
educational policy laid out under the supervision of a man 
who said that “illiteracy is a crime?” Do you know there is 
practically no soldier of the German Army that is not literate? 
Whenever you are making a plea for illiteracy you are making 
a plea to weaken the strong part of your national life. [Ap- 
plause.] And whatever you may say as to one side or the 
other of the contest in Europe as a fighting force, you must 
admit that that nation which has kept itself at school, the 
nation that has stopped emigration from its borders, the nation 
that has made itself grow as no other has in Europe, has been 
developed in mind first before it has been developed in any 
other way. 


EVERY PROBLEM FIRST ONE OF THE MIND. 
Gentlemen, every great problem of this world was first 

worked out in intelléct before it was worked out anywhere 

[Applause.] It is only because these men are able to 


else. 


think together that they can think clearly and in straight 
lines. Whenever you see a mob put against intelligence, intel- 
ligence will win with the odds 10 to 1 against it. [Applause.] 

IP COMPULSORY EDUCATION FOR HOME, WHY NOT FOR THE FOREIGNER? 


We men of the States who are talking seriously of education 
for our own people, how can we come here and boast of 
schools—how can we come and boast of laws—for our own 
people at home and at the same time say that the illiterate 
man may come marching in as he chooses? I believe in com- 
pulsory education. I believe it is the only mainstay of our 
Government. 

NATIVE ILLITERACY A DISGRACE. 

I want to say to men this afternoon who, from different 
States, come on the floor of the House, and some one asks you 
about the literacy in your own State—whatever there may be 
in Missouri or Indiana or Ilinois or Alabama or any other 
State—it is just that much of a black mark on what should be 
a clean record. 

We get nowhere by pointing the finger of scorn at ourselves, 
if we have not been faithful in forwarding the educational 
program of our own people. You beg the question when you 
say, “ How about these people at home; why not let the illit- 
erates come from the outside?” The gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Austin] is going to speak a little later, and he will give 
you some facts, not taken from the World’s Almanac, but facts 
taken from the department, as to what the trend of illiteracy 
has been in this country since the bill was vetoed by our ex- 
President. It is well worth our while to stop and consider 
whether we should offer to the aliens of the Old World carte 
blanche in coming into our country or whether we should put 
somewhat of a premium upon citizenship. I want to say just 
in the closing moments that I have that I have grown somewhat 
impatient in the last few months hearing this constant appeal 
that Uncle Sam should always play favorite to some one else. 
We have always been asked to do the brotherly act. All the 
brotherly love and everything else is to come from our side. 

THE BATTLE FOR DEMOCRACY HERE. 

I have heard men say on this floor that a certain group of 
men in Europe are fighting the battles of democracy. Oh, no; 
the battles of democracy are to be fought out here. [Ap- 
plause.] Any nation that maintains a king need not boast 
about genuine democracy, for it is playing at the game. It is 
high time that we men in our own Nation should begin to look 
primarily to the literacy of our people, for, without literacy, in- 
telligence after all means but little. We men in this Nation 
should look first to the interests of our people, and any measure 
that will strengthen the intellectual power of this Nation should 
be welcomed by everybody. Any man who pleads for any 
other, certainly has not taken into account his own people first. 
[Applause.] 

A great contest is being waged against this bill, and I ought 
to say that all of the lobbying, as you call it, is not all from 
one side. Do not fool yourselves for a moment into thinking 
that there are not plenty of forces being brought to bear on both 
sides of this question. Those who desire to use the illiterate 
to glut the labor market are on the job. 

WE ARE FOR ABSOLUTE RELIGIOUS FREEDOM, BUT FOR KEEPING CHURCH 
OUT OF POLITICS, 

We men in this country long ago discovered that the wisest 
thing to do for both the church and the State was to separate 
them. You will find no place in history where the church and 
State has joined hands that it did not ruin both of them. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I would say incidentally to some of you good gentlemen here 
on the floor of the House, who are the mouthpieces for a cer- 
tain so-called reform organization that claims to be “the 
church in action,” that the greatest menace you are bringing 
to this Nation is your introducing the church into politics 
through this organization. I refer to the Anti-Saloon League. 
We think that the great danger in this country just now is 
the liberties of men. It was the desire for liberty that brought 
on the Revolutionary War. That was fought for liberty and 
not for law. There is no menace at this hour in this country 
that is greater than the increase of political power in this 
organization that says it represents the church. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr, SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman three 
minutes more. 

Mr. MEEKER. We learned that the state and the church 
must be kept apart, but at the same time there is nothing that 
should be so dear to a man as his religious conviction. From 
the time that the psalmist sung of his love for Jerusalem and 
of his right hand forgetting its cunning if he forgot Jerusalem 
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down to now it has been the devotion that men and women 
have had for God as they know Him that has told the story 
of heroism, and their persecution is largely the history of 
bloodshed in the world. We have provided in this bill—and 
no man can deny it—that under the law any religious refugee 
from any land under the sun can find his asylum here. We 
have provided also for the political refugee. If we have not, it 
must be done before this bill goes into law. But after that 
asylum has been provided in those two particular cases, I say 
from that time on it is a question as to whether the American 
Congress shall stand for literacy in its Nation, for intelligence 
and enlightened conditions, or whether it shall continue to 
look into the dim distant past, when we rode in oxcarts, when 
we used tobacco for money, in the golden days that are gone 
we hope never to return. 


Of all the flags flung to the breeze 
In all the lands beneath the sun; 
Of all the flags on all the seas, 
I claim but one, I love but one. 


There may be other flags for some 

Which seem to be of equal worth, 

But as for me that flag spells “ home "— 
It is the dearest flag on earth. 


I love Old Glory most, because 
No king can claim her as his own, 
And from her spring great eagle claws 
When anyone suggests a throne. 


ag py was she in blood of men, 
nd consecrated by the tears 
Of brave though weeping women, when 
They sent their loved ones forth with cheers. 


The men who raised that flag waged war; 
They bled, they died without complaint; 

The ew what they were fighting for; 
They gave themselves without restraint. 


And so it is that here and now 

We hoist thee, old “ Red, White, and Blue,” 
And underneath thy folds we vow: 

“We'll fight for you; we love but you.” 

[Applause.] 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Kann]. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I was deeply interested in the 
statement of the previous speaker, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. MEEKER], regarding conditions in Germany. I agree 
with him fully as to what he said about the splendid education 
that the people of Germany receive in their schools and col- 
leges and universities. I have traveled throughout the Empire 
on a number of occasions. I have seen great masses of work- 
ingmen employed in the construction of railroads. I want to 
say to you that practically every railroad laborer in Germany 
comes from Greece or southern Italy. I have seen them there 
by the thousands. Similar conditions existed prior to the pres- 
ent war in most of the countries of northern and western Eu- 
rope. The German people, like our own people, who are edu- 
cated, do not want to do that manual labor that compels them to 
stand on our western plains under the burning midday sun, 
earning their bread in the sweat of their brows. The edu- 
eated American will not do that kind of work, and that work 
must be done in this country if the country is to attain its 
manifest destiny. 

Take the history of the development of our country. The 
men who came to America and founded the colonies, the men 
whose posterity to-day are proud of the blue blood, as we 
jocosely call it, that flows through their veins, in many in- 
stances were so-called redemptioners, who could not read and 
who could not write, and who even did not have the money to 
pay their passage to the colonies. They lacked opportunity 
in their native land and hoped to find it on these hospitable 
shores. They came over here by the shipload, and when they 
arrived the master of the vessel rented them out at so much 
per year until they could work out their passage money. Such 
were many of the men and women who constituted our first 
families. Their descendants are not ashamed of these ances- 
tors. They have no reason to be ashamed of their ancestors. 
But if there had been a literacy test in those days they never 
would have been allowed to land. They were illiterate because 
the opportunity to learn reading and writing had been denied 
them. Strike the literacy test from this bill, and I feel that 
almost every Member of the House will be willing to vote 
for it. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the literacy test is no test of character. 
There are in the United States to-day thousands of young men 
who sprung from Irish immigrants. They constitute much of 
the bone and sinew of the land. They make splendid citizens. 
Yet in many, many instances their fathers and mothers could 
not read and write. That was not their fault. It was the fault 
of the conditions that existed in the country in which they were 
born, Take our own country to-day; take our country to-day in 
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many of its sections. Do you find illiteracy? Of course you do. 
You find altogether too large a percentage of it. Do you blame 
the people in those sections? I hope not. It is not their fault. 
They have not had the proper opportunity. There are no schools 
to which they can go to learn how to read and write. Let us 
sweep our own doorsteps; let us educate all the people of these 
United States before we talk about illiteracy in other portions 
of the globe. Let us give every boy and girl, no matter what 
the race or creed or color, an opportunity in the United States 
[applause] to learn how to read and write. When we have done 
that, then we can criticize illiteracy, and not until then. 

Take the great labor organization that is fighting for this 
legislation. Its president was born in England; its secretary 
was born in Canada; many of its officers were born abroad. 
They have made splendid records for themselves in the United 
States, and we are proud of the work that they have done for 
the uplift of the downtrodden and oppressed. This wonderful 
land of opportunity gave them the opportunity that might never 
have come to them had they been denied admission to this 
country. Why should they want to prevent other human beings 
from finding a similar opportunity in this land of the free? 

Oh, the gentleman who preceded me [Mr. MEEKER] said that 
he was glad this country did not become involved in the war 
18 months ago. He said he feared the American citizens of 
foreign birth—— 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I will. 

Mr. MEEKER. I referred to the aliens who have gone back; 
not American citizens of foreign birth, but those 30,000 last 
year who went under other flags. 

Mr. KAHN. There is one beautiful thing about it all, my 
friends, and that is this: When an alien comes to the United 
States and becomes an American citizen he generally becomes 
an intensely loyal, patriotic, devoted, American citizen. [Ap- 
plause.] He is willing to lay down his life for this land of 
freedom. He teaches his boys as they grow to man’s estate 
that it becomes their duty, if ever the country should call upon 
them to defend its institutions and its flag, it becomes their 
duty to respond to the colors in case of need and fight to the 
very death for this great Republic. [Applause.] 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. KAHN. I will. 

Mr. MEEKER. I want to ask the gentleman what in his 
opinion the men who have gone back under other flags, who 
are not our citizens, would have done in case of war; for which 
flag would they have fought? 

Mr. KAHN. For the flag of this country, I honestly believe. 
They were not citizens of the United States; they were re- 
servists, as I understand it, of other countries. This bill would 
not keep them out. They can all read and write. They were 
not. illiterates. The gentlenian would still allow them to enter 
this country. But, even as far as they are concerned, I be- 
lieve if their respective countries had become involved in war 
with the United States they would have been ready to fight for 
the United States. [Applause.] I believe that honestly and 
sincerely of the many, many thousands of those who have 
come from foreign lands. Oh, they have a natural sympathy 
for the land of their birth; they would not be human if they 
had not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. . Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. I can not just now. Walter Scott expressed it 
more beautifully than I have ever heard it expressed when he 
said: 


Breathes there a man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart has ne'er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 

From wandering on a foreign strand! 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 
High cost his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentrated all in self, 
PUE shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly, dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhoncred, and unsung. 


[Applause. ] 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, we have heard the loyalty of our foreign- 
born citizens and the descendants of foreign-born citizens 
seriously questioned in recent months. They have been referred 
te sarcastically as hyphenated Americans. I have constantly 
asserted that they did not hyphenate themselves. The American 
politicians hyphenated them for political purposes. They love 
the Union. No matter whether they or their fathers were 
born in other lands, they and their children are loyally devoted 
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to these United States. And they will never hesitate to show 
their devotion in case this country should need their services in 
its defense, 

Here in the United States we have a kind of hyphenated 
Americans among our own citizens. We have citizens of one 
State going to other States of the Union. For instance, we 
have in the State of California, a State which I have the honor 
to represent on this floor in part, native-born citizens from all 
over the Union. They are intensely loyal and patriotic and 
devoted Californians. But they invariably belong to the 
societies of their own States. The man from Vermont belongs 
to the Vermont Association. The man from Missouri belongs 
to the Missouri Society. The Ohioan belongs to the Ohio 
Society, the Mississippian, the Mississippi Society, and the New 
Yorker, the New York Society. Whenever New York does any- 
thing that is exceptionally laudable you will find your Cali- 
fornian who hails from New York proudly saying: “Oh, you 
little old New York, you bet.“ [Applause.] 

Now, it is just the same with all these Europeans. They may 
have a sympathy for the land in which they first saw the light 
of day; but their hopes, their love, their devotion, their ambition, 
is centered in these United States of America. Here is where 
they have found opportunity. Here they have builded their 
homes. Here they have reared their children. Here even the 
unfortunate illiterate from foreign lands is giving those chil- 
dren the splendid advantages of an education that was denied 
the parents in the old country. I, for one, hope the doors of 
opportunity may still swing open for the downtrodden and the 
oppressed of every Jand. I would keep out the criminals, the 
mentally and physically defective, the anarchists, and the 
blackhanders. I would make character a test for admission. 
But I would never deny to those unfortunates who by reason 
of environment or social condition were unable to secure an 
education in their native lands the right to seek better sur- 
roundings, better educational facilities, better opportunities be- 
neath the glorious Stars and Stripes. 

Mr, SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon], and I understand that 
the gentleman from New York, my colleague [Mr. Siecer] is 
going to yield him a little time himself. 

Mr. SIEGEL. I yield to the gentleman seven minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Casey). The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Lonpon] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. LONDON, Mr. Chairman, as I do not expect to cover all 
the ground I want to cover in 15 minutes, I ask leave to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there ob- 
jection. [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LONDON. Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am not 
going to recite any poem, nor will I talk about my love for the 
flag. No man who really loves or respects his wife hires a 
brass band to advertise it. 

I do not see why men permit themselves to be constantly 
proclaiming to the world how deeply they love the flag of the 
Republic. Let us come to the point. 

The opposition to immigration is traceable to three principal 
sources. First, there is the chauvinist element, which fears 
contamination from foreign stock. They are the successors of 
the Anti-Alien movement, of the Know-Nothing movement, of the 
A. P. A. movement. This element is to be found in every 
country of the world. It is the man who is so proud of 
himself because of his birth in a particular land, and because 
of his ancestry, that he considers it superfluous that he amount 
to something himself. To the chauvinist Chinaman, his coun- 
try is the Celestial Empire; to the Japanese, the Land of the 
Rising Sun; the German has, of course, the greatest culture; 
the Frenchman the noblest civilization; the Englishman rules 
the world; the Americans are, of course, the free and the brave. 

While this sort of national frailty is excusable in old nations, 
Asiatic or European, it is utterly incomprehensible when found 
among the American people, full of the vigor of youth and ab- 
sorbing unto itself all that is strong and virile in the human 
stock. This sort of man can not be reasoned with. 

We come to the second element. We find year after year 
and Congress after Congress a solid vote for the restriction of 
immigration from the representatives of those States where 
children are exploited, where industry is undeveloped, where 
agriculture is in a primitive state, and where there is a par- 
ticularly submissive class of labor, : 

These States suffer because of lack of immigration. Not only 


have they not developed their natural resources, but they have 
been suffering periodically from floods and inundations which 
they seem to be utterly incapable of coping with. The white 
immigrant, bringing with him the germs of discontent, coming 


here in quest of better opportunities, a rebel seeking a larger 
freedom, is feared by these elements. And the strange thing 
about it is that it is these very States that have an illiteracy 
of distressing proportions among the native white population. 

Thus, Alabama, from which comes the distinguished author 
of this bill, has 15.7 per cent native white illiterates. North 
Carolina has 16 per cent; South Carolina, 15 per cent; Ten- 
nesee, 11 per cent; Louisiana, 17 per cent. One is tempted 
to ask the questfon why these gentlemen who are so opposed 
to illiteracy do not get busy in their own States. 

Some of these States have an area larger than some of the 
Empires of Europe. 

Alabama, witb 52,000 square miles area, has a population 
of 2,270,000. Germany, with just four times the area of 
Alabama, or 208,000 square miles, has 67,000,000 people, or 


more than thirty times as many inhabitants as has this State. 


Mississippi, with only 1,902,000 inhabitants, is larger than the 
combined area of Switzerland, Denmark, and Holland, though 
these three European countries support a total of 13,000,000 
people in comparative comfort. 

Texas, with a population of 4,250,000, is larger than France, 
Holland, Denmark, and Switzerland combined, with their 
53,000,000 inhabitants. 

Oregon, which is 10 per cent larger than England, Wales, and 
Scotland, has less than 1,000,000 people, as compared with the 
42,000,000 in this British Isle. 

Europe, almost identical in total area with the United States, 
supports a population of 450,000,000 souls. 

There is something wrong with American statesmanship if 
America can not comfortably take care of 100,000,000 souls 
while Europe supports 450,000,000. 

The third element is organized labor. We have organized 
labor invoked in support of this bill by elements which have 
consistently and persistently, in season and out of season, 
thwarted every effort and defeated every aspiration of the 
working people. It is true that a large number of the official 
representatives of the trades-unions ask for this bill. The work- 
ing people, surrounded by enemies, engaged in a life and death 
struggle with the superior forces of capitalism, in sheer despera- 
tion seek to limit the supply of labor. 

The trades-unions fear not only the competition of numbers 
but the rivalry of large masses of foreign workers not familiar 
with the language and easily exploitable. 

But that is where organized labor is on the wrong track. 
Organized labor, with its magnificent record of accomplishment, 
permits itself to play into the hands of the unreasoning chau- 
vinist and of the most reactionary labor-hating element, in the 
vain hope that labor will improve its condition by limiting the 
working population of the United States through restrictive 
immigration, There would be just as much logic in limiting 
population by prohibiting childbirth. Every child added to the 
poor man’s family is a burden which weakens the power of re- 
sistance of the worker to oppression. 

I know that the trusts and the corporations have their own 
designs in seeking free and unrestricted immigration: I know 
that steamship companies have by alluring advertisements been 
stimulating immigration into certain industrial sections of the 
country, although the extent of the practice is exaggerated. 
But this is not the kind of immigration that I am fighting for. 
I am opposed to immigration artificially stimulated in the inter- 
ests of capital. I will join you in adopting the most rigorous 
rules to prevent greedy capital from taking advantage of help- 
less immigrants. I will certainly go the limit in prohibiting 
the importation of workers which has for its object the break- 
ing of strikes or the crushing of organized labor. No; I will 
go a step further, and I will demand that the power of the Con- 
gress of the United States be invoked to prohibit the trans- 
portation of strike breakers, whether native or foreign, from 
one portion of the United States into another. 

The truth is that normal immigration automatically regulates 
itself. If times are good, relatives from abroad are induced to 
come to America. If times are bad, relatives are warned to 
stay away. Thus the beginning of every panic is followed by 
an increased emigration from the United States, and there is 
no surer sign of returning prosperity than an increasing tide of 
immigration. A study of membership of labor unions and of 
strikes teaches the same lesson. Improving times are accom- 
panied by larger union membership and by a growing number 
of strikes. 

I speak for the immigrant who, being a victim of religious, 
economic, or political oppression, seeks access to the United 
States to improve his condition. If he is illiterate, it is so 
much more reason why an opportunity should be given to him 
to give to his child the light which was denied to the parent. 
See with what avidity the children of the immigrant rush to 
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your schools. As long as the schoolhouse exists there need be no 
fear of the illiterate. 

Come to the city of New York, with its schools and colleges 
and universities, with its evening extension courses, with the 
best free lecture system in the world, and you will realize what 
the American school is doing for the immigrant. 

I put my faith in the American school. 

The trouble with the average representative of organized 
labor is that he is incapable of that broader vision which sees 
above and beyond the narrow needs of the moment. That is 
the misfortune of the trade-union movement. What lack of 
intelligence! The politician is afraid to tell them that they are 
stupid. The average member of Bricklayers’ Union 6879 does 
not give a rap what happens to the rest of the world so long 
as Bricklayers’ Union 6879 is taken care of. 

We find in Ward's The Ancient Lowly” a reference to a 
remarkable historical incident which is typical of the narrow- 
ness of craft statesmanship. Ward tells us that the early 
Christians obeyed literally. the injunction of the Bible against 
the making of images. There was an organization in ancient 
Rome engaged in the carving of images—a sort of a union. This 
image carvers’ union refused to see the spiritual significance 
of the new faith, the beauty of the conception of one God, the 
higher ethical code, and it stoutly opposed the spread of Chris- 
tianity to the last, for no reason other than that it threatened 
the image-carving business. And that is how the bricklayer, 
with the bricklayer’s mind, has always judged big things. He 
has one remedy—to reduce the number of bricklayers. 

And it is the same unthinking and unreasoning method that 
has checked the progress of the whole Jabor movement. The 
bricklayer does not give a snap for the carpenter; the carpenter 
does not give a care for the metal worker; none of them for the 
railroad worker or the telegrapher or the printer. That is 
how it came that stereotypers recently lost a bitterly contested 
strike against newspaper owners—because the typesetters kept 
on working while the stereotypers were on a strike. 

The railroad workers could have crowned many an effort 
of other unions with immediate success by refusing to haul 
the products of any industry in which a strike was pending. 
But that requires a broad vision, it requires a higher intel- 
ligence, a deeper grasp of things. It is so much easier to look 
out for oneself. 

Mr. QUIN. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. LONDON. No; I can not yield. I do not want to be in- 
terrupted. I am approaching the subject from an entirely 
different angle, and I should not be disturbed. 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I used? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has used nine minutes. 

Mr. LONDON. The question was asked here, “ What do you 
think of those 400,000 men who went to Europe after the declara- 
tion of the present war to join the colors?” I want to say some- 
thing about those 400,000 men. I say that the man who, en- 
joying safety in the United States, went abroad to fight belongs 
to the noblest and best stock that the United States could ever 
hope to get. Why do you not look at the thing from this 
standpoint? 

Mr. KAHN. They could all read and write, too, could they 
not? 

Mr. LONDON. Oh, yes; undoubtedly. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnerr], in the few 
remarks: that he made here during the discussion of the rule 
this morning, said that he did not like to see a repetition of 
what happened at Youngstown, at Lawrence, and down at 
Columbus, N. Mex. That gives away his case. Some people do 
not want any white labor, because white labor organizes into 
unions and fights. They want child labor; they want the sub- 
servient, docile labor of an oppressed and submerged race, 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Were the men who were in the labor 
trouble at Youngstown members of organized labor? 

Mr. LONDON. I assume that they were not; but if they were 
not organized it was the fault of the narrowness of the labor 
movement that does not know how to reach the masses. The 
union should greet the immigrant as a brother. The union man 
should teach him unionism. Instead of that, the labor leader 
looks upon every immigrant as an enemy. If you are going to 
keep down the supply of labor by keeping out immigration, why 
not limit childbirth? That would be a way of keeping down the 

pulation. In 1798 a Presbyterian minister by the name of 

althus suggested that—and now and then the theory crops 
up—that the population is too large. 


I have no faith in the friend of labor who encourages every 
stupid demand of the worker, at the same time every 
real aspiration of the working class for a greater share in life's 


joys. 

I find it hard to reconcile a vote for restriction of immigration 
in the name of labor with a vote against child-labor legislation. 
We have had that exhibition here. The Representatives of many 
a State voted solidly for restriction of immigration and against 
ehild labor legislation. 

Nor haye I much respect for the labor leader who permits 
himself to be a tail to the kite of the politician. The union card 
should not be used for political trade. Had there been genuine 
friendship for labor there would be an irresistible demand that 
the 2,000,000 children be taken out of the factories and quarries 
and mines by legislation which would completely eliminate child 
labor instead of the present meaningless makeshifts of child- 
labor legislation, which by regulating child labor, retain it; that 
the 4,000,000 women slaving their lives away in factories should 
be returned to the homes where they belong, so that wife and 
child should not compete with husband and father. Had there 
been a real interest in labor's cause this Congress would get busy 
to provide unemployment insurance, health insurance, and old- 
age pensions, Natural resources of vast extent still unexploited 
and held by the Nation would under the guidance of the Nation 
have been found to offer remunerative employment to tens of 
millions of men. . 

A national network of unemployment exchanges would have 
been spread all over the country to aid the jobless in reaching 
the job. Facilities would have been offered for the free trans- 
portation of workers during the movements of labor incident to 
the gathering of harvests. Vocational education would have 
been promoted, The rising cost of living would then engross 
our attention. The concentration and increase of the total wealth 
of the Nation, accompanied by an increased poverty of the 
many, the social problem in all its ramifications and in all its 
depth would then become the object of our studies. 

The true friend of labor would seek to qualify the workers to 
take a larger and larger share in the administration of the Goy- 
ernment and in the running of industries, thus paving the way 
for industrial democracy. 

But we hear none of these things. 

What has become of our reforestation projects? Have all 
our arid lands been irrigated? What measures have been taken 
to prevent disastrous floods that have been devastating tens of 
thousands of square miles of fertile land? Have our physical 
resources been exhausted? Have our mental resources been 
exhausted? What about the development of the natural re- 
sources, about which the platforms of all political parties speak 
so eloquently? 

I protest most solemnly against that narrowness of mind, 
against that lack of vision, against that absence of sympathy for 
our fellow wen which refuses to a fellow human being a refuge 
and a resting place. 

The captain of a ship who would refuse to take on board a 
drowning person would be shunned as inhuman unless he could 
plead in justification that the addition of a passenger would 
result in the sinking of the ship with ali on board. Not unless 
all opportunities are exhausted, not unless there is no room left 
to shelter one more, will the American people be justified before 
their own conscience and before history in adopting the philoso- 
phy of Cain, “Am I my brother's keeper?” 

Adopt the literacy test, refuse admission to the man without 
a knowledge of the alphabet but with hands willing to work and 
with a soul free from the contamination of commercialism. 
Paralyze industry, check progress, reverse the policy which has 
given to America life and sustenance, surround the country with 
a Chinese wall of exclusion, smother all humane instincts, pun- 
ish the unfortunate man for being illiterate by depriving him 
of an opportunity to earn his bread. But remember that no 
free people can long remain unjust. The day of retaliation will 
come. The narrower the policy you pursue the quicker will you 
be overthrown. The American people will again be as just as 
they are free. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. WILSON]. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WII- 
son] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, the legislation 
proposed in this bül, in substance and spirit, has been before 
Congress for many years and has established a record and made 
a history both interesting and unusual. Many legislative bat- 
tles have been fought over its provisions, the literacy test being 
and constituting the chief cause of contention and the storm 
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center around which the controversy has raged since 1896. In 
1896 the House and Senate passed an immigration bill contain- 
ing the literacy test. It was vetoed by President Cleveland. 
The House passed the bill over the President's veto. It failed 
in the Senate by the expiration of the Congress. In 1898 a 
like bill passed the Senate, but was not considered by the House 
on account of the Spanish-American War. In 1902 the House 
of Representatives passed an immigration bill containing the 
literacy test. In 1906 the Senate passed an immigration bill 
containing the same test. When the matter reached the House 
the Federal Immigration Commission was created as a substitute 
for the pending bill. This commission consisted of nine mem- 
bers, who, after a very thorough investigation of the immigra- 
tion question, both in this country and in Europe, by a vote of 
8 to 1, settled upon the literacy test as the most satisfactory and 
practical means of restricting, limiting, and regulating immigra- 
tion. 

In 1913 the Senate and House adopted and passed a bill em- 
bodying the recommendations of the Immigration Commission 
and containing the literacy test. President Taft vetoed this bill, 
which passed the Senate over the President’s veto, but failed in 
the House by only a few votes. 

In 1914 the House and Senate. by large majorities in each 
body, passed a like immigration bill, which was vetoed by Presi- 
dent Wilson, and which failed in the House to pass over the 
yeto by a margin of 8 votes. Therefore the literacy test has 
been indorsed by one or both branches of Congress six times 
during the past 20 years, and in several instances has failed to 
pass over the veto of the various Presidents by a very limited 
margin. In view of this record, it might be asked if any legis- 
lative proposition has ever been more thoroughly approved or 
so often indorsed by the American people through their repre- 
sentatives in Congress? The question has been asked if any 
political party has ever committed itself to this particular propo- 
sition. In the Democratic platform of 1896 the following 
appears: 

We hold that the most efficient way of protecting American labor is 
to prevent the importation of foreign pauper labor to ‘compete with it 
in fre home market. 

It is generally conceded and acknowledged after the most 
thorough investigation that the literacy test is the best means 
by which this may be accomplished. It is true that the Demo- 
cratic Party and its candidates were not successful in 1896, but 
it was certainly not due to this declaration in the platform that 
defeat overtook Democracy in that year, as the following plank 
appeared in the Republican platform of 1896: 


For the protection of the quality of our American citizenshi 
wages of our workingmen against the fatal competition of 
labor, we demand that the immigration laws be thoroughly enforced and 
so extended as to exclude from entrance to the United States those who 
can neither read nor write. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there 
for a question? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. I desire to know from what platform the gen- 
tleman is reading. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. 
of 1896. 

Mr. SABATH. It is something unusual for the gentleman to 
support anything in the Republican platform. 

Mr. BURNETT. The Democratic platform for the same year 
is eyen stronger on that subject. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Ordinarily the advisability of any 
legislation which had been halted by so many presidential vetoes 
might be seriously questioned, and no doubt will be; but, on the 
other hand, when any piece of legislation has for so many years 
been approved and indorsed by the majority of both branches 
of Congress, irrespective of party or section, the necessity and 
desirability of such legislation must seriously impress itself upon 
the minds of thoughtful men. Propositions without merit ean 
not stand the test of time nor the light of full and open discussion 
and extended publicity. Here we have an attempt to enact cer- 
tain legislation urged by its advocates as being in the interest 
of the American people, for the protection of American labor in 
shop and on the farm, and for the maintenance of the American 
standards of living and the permanence and security of American 
civilization and ideals. 

The struggle to place this law upon the statute books of this 
country has been going on for nearly 20 years. The question has 
been most thoroughly investigated; it has had the fullest pub- 
licity. Members of Congress who have advocated it and voted 
for the proposition have been continually returned to Congress, 
and the majority favoring the literacy test appears to have in- 
creased from session to session. In addition to this unusual 
record before the Congress and this unequivocal indorsement in 
the two great party platforms, the literacy test has been indorsed 
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by the American Federation of Labor, with its allied organiza- 
tions, comprising about 2,000,000 members; the National Grange, 
composed of about 1,000,000 members; the National Farmers’ 
Congress, embracing about 3,000,000 farmers; and the National 
Farmers’ Union, with a membership of about 3,000,000, making 
a total of 9,000,000 members of these various organizations, rep- 
resenting the wage-earning and agricultural classes and interests 
of the country. 

The wage earners of this country plead for the enactment of 
this bill into a law, not through any feeling or spirit of antag- 
onism toward the laborers or peoples of other countries, but 
for the protection of those of their own country, already here. 

Mr. Frank Morrison, secretary of the American Federation of 
Labor, in his statement before the Immigration Committee, 
gives the position of organized labor upon this question, as 
follows: 

The wage earners believe in an effective regulation of immigration 
because they desire to retain the American standard of living. The 
standard of wanes for both skilled and unskilled labor in this country 
is the result of many years of effort by organized labor. When an 
immigrant accepts work at less than the standard wage he not only 
takes the place ot the man working at the higher rate but he assists 
in forcing downward the prevailing rate of wages in that ea 
which result carries with it a corresponding reduction in the physical, 
moral, and intellectual standard of American life. 

The class of laborers in relation to whom restriction is de- 
sired, can, on account of their lower standard and habits of 
living, accept work at a lower wage and prosper, where the 
American, accustomed to the standards he has established for 
himself here, would fail and be forced to retire. 

The American laborer, much to his credit, and a fact that 
should be to the pride and glory of this country, can not compete 
with the cheap labor of other countries. Not because he lacks 
in skill, industry, or energy, but because for himself and his 
family he has builded toward higher ideals and become accus- 
tomed to a higher and better plane of existence. 

The high wage, the wholesome conditions, and the continued 
improving opportunities surrounding the American workingman 
must, of course, in some measure be due to the high character 
and the public spirit of his employer. Such conditions could 
not exist permanently without some degree of cooperation and 
mutual sympathy. This must be the general rule, to which 
there are no doubt, noted exceptions. 

Wages may naturally be affected by the number of the unem- 
ployed, and the employer may profit. when there are a number 
of men seeking each job, and such conditions may be expected 
to occur and obtain in this country for certain periods, but no 
man or interest should be given the opportunity to profit by an 
oversupply of cheap labor imported into this country. The 
American laborer is entitled to be protected against that. He 
asks Congress to adopt and pass this bill as a means of afford- 
ing to him this protection. 

Many schemes and remedies have been devised by others and 
offered to the working classes as a protection against the 
pauper labor of other countries; for instance, a protective 
turiff high enough to prevent the importation of articles manu- 
factured and produced by that pauper labor, so as to avoid, it 
is claimed, competition between the man receiving the high 
wage here and the one receiving the low wage there. 

This has been adopted and tried for the laboring man, but to 
him it has been a disappointment and a delusion and a snare. 
So why not give him the remedy he has asked for, something 
he has recommended for himself? 

The same causes und motives which have prompted the wage 
earners of the country to urge the adoption of restrictive meas- 
ures in relation to immigration have actuated the farmers of 
the country in their desire and efforts to secure the same legis- 
lation. Since this matter hus been before Congress the Na- 
tional Farmer’s Union, the Farmer’s Educational and Cooper- 
ative Union of America, the National Grange, and the Farmers’ 
National Congress have repentedly in numerous conventions 
held in various cities of the United States passed resolutions in- 
dorsing restricted immigration and the literacy test as the most 
practical means of securing the proper limitations upon the flow 
of immigration to this country. The position of all these or- 
ganizations upon this matter is summed up in the following 
statement issued by the National Grange at Wilmington, Del., 
November, 1914: 

Among the thinking people of America there is an unusually strong 
feeling that the time has come when our immigration laws should be 
further amended so as to prevent the ignorant, dishonest, vicious, and 
pores defective from entering our country. While recognizing that 
d Is not a badge of dishonesty and crime, we are satisted that 

e higher the average education of our ple the better it is for 
our happiness, prosperity, and stability. hen the war now raging 
on the Continent is over Europe will unquestionably dump untold num- 


bers of undesirables on our shores. The better element from these 
countries will not be permitted to leave, if such can be prevented. 


Therefore. be it resolved by the National Grange in Forty-eighth an- 
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nual session assembled, that we demand the by Congress, at its 
next session, of such immigration laws: as will y protect our 
resent citizenship from those of other countries whose mode of liv- 
ng, ideals, and beliefs are inimical to those which have made us great. 

This correctly states the position of organizations represent- 
ing more than 7,000,000 farmers upon this question. They favor 
restricted immigration because that is necessary to preserve 
and protect the American standard of living upon the farm, 
and to insure that American ideals and civilization will not be 
lowered or forced to take a backward step. And further, be- 
cause the American farmer feels that he should not be forced 
into competition in the results of his toil and the products of 
his industry with a class of immigrants who have been accus- 
tomed to conditions in farm life, manner and habits of living 
to which the American farmer could not adjust himself, and to 
which he should not be forced to endeavor to adjust himself, 
because that would be and result in the lowering of his ideals, 
and the abandonment of the social standing he has with so 
much pride and industry erected for himself and his family. 

These various organizations, representing 7,000,000 farmers, 
with members and local organizations in every agricultural 
State in the Union, after a study of this question for 20 years, 
ought to know what is for the best interests of the farmer and the 
ngricultural clusses. Their conclusions, reached after so much 
deliberation, are certainly entitled to the highest consideration 
by this House. Where it is shown that organizations repre- 
senting any particular interests have purely a selfish purpose 
in securing the enactment of a law, the chances are that such 
a law would be class legislation. But where the purpose and 
motive is the upholding of higher wages, maintaining better 
prices for products of the soil, and the preservation of condi- 
tions which secure the prosperity of the very class and portion 
of the population upon which rests the welfare and happiness 
of the whole people, then the motive results from an unselfish 
devotion to the public interest and from a spirit of exalted 
patriotism. I can not agree with those who say that the 
farmer has been without influence shaping legislation in this 
country. The real basis for complaint is that he must be so 
patient and long-suffering in getting and securing the proper 
consideration of the justice and fairness of his claims. Henry 
Grady once said that “the farmer, segregated and deliberate, 
does not move on a slight provocation, but organizes only under 
deep conviction, and that when once organized and convinced 
he is terribly in earnest, and is not going to rest until his 
wrongs are righted,” and quoted abundant history to prove this. 

The farmers led the fight for the parcel post. They secured 
that. The farmers have been the pioneers in the good-roads 
movement, and have long urged Federal aid for road building. 
We have just passed a bill appropriating $25,000,000 to assist 
in the construction and maintenance of rural post roads. The 
farmers have long urged a change in our banking system that 
would free the currency and credit of this Nation from the 
control of the Money Trust, and place the same under the con- 
trol of the Government; where the people have a voice. The 
Federal Reserve System is in answer to this demand. They 
have long fought for a rural credit system, free from Wall 
Street influence, and independent of the commercial banking in- 
terests of the country, with Federal supervision and Federal aid, 
and if we do what we ought to do, and what we have promised 
to do, they will secure that. And now, in this particular bill, 
they are demanding better regulation and restriction of immi- 
gration, which, in my opinion, is as essential to their continued 
prosperity and general welfare as any other reasonable demand 
they have ever made upon Congress. 

The present bill is practically a reproduction of House bill 
6060, of the last session of Congress. To those excluded in 
the former bill are added vagrants and persons of “ constitu- 
tional psychophatic inferiority.” To those included in the admis- 
sible class are added all those “ seeking admission to the United 
States to avoid religious persecution in the country of their last 
permanent residence, whether such persecution be evidenced 
by overt act or by laws or governmental regulations that dis- 
criminate against the alien or the race to which he belongs, 
because of his religious faith.” There was a similar provision 
in the former bill, but there seemed to be grave doubt as to 
whether it would be effective for the purposes intended, that 
purpose being to enable those fleeing from religious persecution 
to find here a city of refuge. The objections urged by those who 
opposed the former bill on account of the uncertainty of the 
terms in this provision have been met by changes in respect 
thereto in the bill now under consideration. 

This is the land of religious freedom. Our institutions have 
been founded and our civilization constructed so that as a part 
and through it all is interwoven the thought and principle of 
freedom in religion—the right to believe and practice according 
to the dictates of the individual conscience, 


No one truly American would close the gates here against the 
man deprived of these sacred rights and privileges elsewhere 
and seeking entrance to our shores on that account. 

The objects and purposes of this legislation are to further 
regulate, restrict, and limit immigration. The provisions of this 
bill have been adopted as the most practical and effective means 
of securing the results desired; that is, a check in the stream 
of immigrants constantly flowing to this country of a class that 
can never become a part of our American life and civilization, 
who can never appreciate and enter into full sympathy with our 
ideals and the underlying principles of our governmental struc- 
ture, but who, on the other hand, constitute an obstruction to our 
development as a people and a menace to our institutions—a 
class who do not come here for the purpose of becoming Amer- 
ican citizens and who are not good material out of which to make 
American citizens. 

The effect of the adoption of the literacy test would be in 
normal years, taking for instance the year ending June 80, 1913, 
the year before the outbreak of the European war, as a normal 
year, to exclude about 30 per cent of the immigrants arriving 
on our shores or to reduce the number at the rate of about 
300,000 each year. Those excluded from northern and western 
Europe would be, on the average, about 3 per cent of the whole 
and from southern and eastern Europe about 43 per cent of the 
whole. It appears that illiteracy among the immigrants from 
southern and eastern Europe is more than twelve times as great 
as that among the aliens from northern and western Europe, 
and that more than three-fifths of the total immigration for the 
five years preceding the breaking out of the present war in 
Europe was from these illiterate races. 

No one can foresee or tell what effect the European war will 
have upon our immigration problem here. It is generally ad- 
mitted, however, that every possible effort will be made to retain 
in those countries, whose ranks of able-bodied men are being so 
ruthlessly decimated, and whose resources are being exhausted, 
all who may be capable, competent, and qualified, either physi- 
cally or mentally, to assist in the work of rehabilitation and re- 
construction. The more desirable, useful, and worthy, actuated 
by the same patriotic motives and impulses that caused them to 
rush to the colors, will choose to remain, regardless of the fate 
of their native land in this struggle. Experience has shown 
that the soldier, even in the hour of defeat, with a determination 
and heroism unsurpassed on the battle field, will return to his 
home and reconsecrate himself to his native soil and to the 
work of reestablishing its industries and the reorganization of 
his civie structure. Out of such conditions here have grown the 
very best and highest types of our own civilization. 

It will be the shiftless, the irresponsible, those devoid of pa- 
triotie spirit and impulse, who would come from the countries 
now at war and seek entrance to our shores at its close. There- 
fore it will be more important than ever that we have a system 
or method by which our immigration may be selective. 

It has been stated here and elsewhere that the passage of this 
bill would indicate on our part a lack of appreciation for our for- 
eign population, for those who have come from other shores and 
become a part and parcel of this country and who have added so 
much to its growth and worth, and who have been an important 
factor in every phase of its development. But this is not true. 
The very fact of what these people have been able to accomplish 
here, the honors that have been conferred upon them, the op- 
portunities that have been open to them, and the protection at- 
forded them by this Government is sufficient answer to that 
contention. Every man who has come to this country fit to be 
an American, and who wanted to be and has become an American, 
has been given every opportunity, endowed with every privilege, 
and surrounded with every blessing that this country affords 
and secures to the native born. And when we speak of pro- 
tection for the American people, and the preservation of the 
standards of American life, and for the security and perpetuity 
of American institutions in the scope and spirit of the fathers, 
we speak for all who are now Americans. There is no danger 
in this country from hyphenated Americans, if by that is meant 
those who have come here from other countries and their de- 
scendants; who have assumed in truth and in fact all the 
responsibilities of American citizenship, and who have become 
in all respects a part of this people, with no allegiance elsewhere. 
There is considerable argument in favor of a man’s loyalty to 
this country, growing out of the fact that he has selected America 
as his home, and this loyalty ought to be accentuated by the 
further fact that he has had conferred upon him a privilege of 
inestimable value, an honor unobtainable elsewhere, and that is, 
of being made an American citizen. 

It is only natural that the citizen here, foreign born or of 
foreign parentage, should sympathize in this hour of stress 
and conflict with his native land and kindred and that his 
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sympathy and hopes would be with that land and his people in 
this great struggle, and also that, enjoying the privileges of 
free speeeh and free press guaranteed him here, he should so 
express himself, even to the extent of disagreeing with the 
policies of this country in dealing with belligerents. That is 
not any more than is done by the native-born American, dating 
his ancestry to the Puritan in New England or the Cavalier in 
Virginia. The policies of this Government—executive, judicial, 
and legislative—are freely and openly discussed in every nook 
and corner of this Nation, in every business center, and at every 
crossroads, and there are at each place champions of every 
side; but there is nothing in any of it detracting from loyalty 
and devotion to America, and should it become necessary to 
repel invasion or to maintain “ peace with honor” or to pay the 
price that peace may eventually cost it would be found that the 
Jewish-American, the German-American, the Franco-American, 
the Irish-American, and everyone else who is any sort of Ameri- 
can at all would rally to the flag of this country, as they have 
always done in the past, and all the powers of earth could not 
prevail against us. Germany knows that. There is no reason 
why Great Britain should forget it. 

This is a condition and a spirit that we should protect and 
preserve. The conditions as to immigration have during the 
last few years undergone a rapid and startling change. For 
the 90 years preceding 1910 only about 30,000,000 immigrants 
were admitted to the United States, and these from the very 
best stock of Europe. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
BADET discussing this question in this House on February 
4, 1915, said: 


From 1819 to 1883, 95 


r cent of the total immigration from Europe 
originated m the United 


gdom, Germany, Scandinavia, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, ce, and Switzerland. The immigration prior to 
1883 was exceedingly desirable, and we were able to add to our popula- 
tion the very best of the red-blooded ple of these north Europe coun- 
tries. The immigration prior to 1883 from these countries has 
referred to as the “old immigration,” but after 1883 there was a rapid 
and distinct change in the character of the influx of European immi- 

nts. From that time to this 70 per cent of the movement originated 
n southern and eastern Europe, and the old-immigration movement 
in the last 30 years has materially declined. 

Speaking on the same subject, February 25, 1914, the gen- 
tileman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] said: 

The report of the Commissioner of Immigration also shows that from 
September 30, 1819, down to June 80, 1903, a period of 84 years, 
21,095,614 immigrants came to this country, whereas eee e 10 
—. from June 30, 1903, to June 30, 1913, no less than 9,713,330 

grants have arrived. Think of it! Nearly one-third of all the 
immigration of the last 100 years has arrived since June 30, 1903. 

This educational test would bar the very portion of the immi- 
gration that we do not want and should not have. It is an 
indorsement of our own effort and progress in education. 

We are spending nearly $1,000,000,000 per year on public 
schools. Those of our own people who were so unfortunate as 
to be deprived of educational opportunities are the most ardent 
advocates of our American school system and are now making 
the greatest sacrifices to relieve their own sons and daughters 
of the disappointments and handicaps resulting from a lack of 
education. While they are doing all this, let us not here in Con- 
gress place a premium on ignorance and illiteracy, but instead 
of that let us stand for the doctrine that the greatest asset of 
this Nation, and the most essential element of its power, lies in 
the intelligence, the equipment, the efficiency, and the character 
of its people. 

Now, in view of all this, is it not of the highest importance 
that our immigration be regulated and restricted? Our first 
duty is to this country, and our foremost thought in legislation 
should be America first and America for Americans first. That 
would mean safety all the time. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Louisiana 
has expired. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 5 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Casey, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 10384) to 
regulate the immigration of aliens to and the residence of aliens 
in the United States, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. BURNETT. „Speaker, I think it is rather apparent 
that it will be very late when we get through with the seven 
hours’ debate, and I have asked that the committee rise in order 
that we may have an agreement in the House, if we can secure 


it, that at 6 o’clock the committee rise, and that the House then 
take a recess until 11 o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. SABATH. And that the general debate shall be resumed 
at that time. 

Mr. BURNETT. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that at 6 o’clock the House shall stand in recess 
until to-morrow at 11 o’clock a.m. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


JAMES H. SCHNEIDER—LEAVE TO WITHDRAW PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, at the request of Mr. TILLMAN, leave 
Was granted to withdraw from the files of the House, without 
leaving copies, the papers in the case of James H. Schneider, 
Sixty-third Congress, no adverse report having been made 
thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted! as 
follows: 

To Mr. Wm. Erza WIIIIAans, indefinitely, on account of 
illness. $ 

To Mr. Froop, for three days, on account of a death in his 
family: "i 
To Mr. Hart, for 10 days, on account of official business. : 
To Mr. Woon of Indiana, on account of the illness of his father. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all who have spoken or who may speak on the bill now under 
consideration be allowed five legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman from Alabama that 
if he is going to give consent to all who speak, he might as 
well at once get consent for all Members. 

Mr. BURNETT. I shall be very glad to include that in my 
request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that all Members have five legislative days in 
which to print remarks on House bill 10384. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


IMMIGRATION. 


Under the rule the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 10884) to regulate the immigra- 
tion of aliens to and the residence of aliens in the United States, 
with Mr. Casey in the chair. 

Mr. SABATH. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Hardy]. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I rise simply to state my po- 
sition on this question. I have heretofore at a former session 
discussed it briefly before the House. I voted against the rule 
bringing the matter at this time before the House. I believe 
that we could have better used our time in perfecting and 
passing a useful piece of legislation which we have promised in 
our platform, to wit, legislation on the subject of rural credits. 
It seems to me that this particular bill has occupied a vaster 
space in public discussion and in our deliberative time than the 
magnitude of its results or its relative importance will justify. 

I am not sure just what number of helpless, hopeless, and 
unfortunate immigrants may be turned back or prevented from 


coming to our shores on account of the literacy test, but I do 


know that as the years pass by the number of illiterates in the 
Old World will be less and less, and that the effect of this leg- 
islation in each succeeding decade will be far less than it is 
now. The peasant immigrant of the white race is the under 
dog in this fight, and we know how prone the stronger and 
bigger dogs are to jump upon the under dog. Somehow or other 
I have always felt sympathy for the under dog, and tried to look 
at things from his eyes; to put myself in his place; to weigh 
justice and right with his scales. I can not help feeling that 
in this piece of legislation we are not making a merit of virtue, 
but we are making a crime of misfortune. It does seem to me 
that the literacy test is the one test which, applied to the con- 
ditions of the nations of the earth to-day, speaks less for our 
humanity than any other test under the sun. Under our laws 
to-day we exclude the unfit morally, physically, and mentully. 
We exclude those who would be a burden upon our institutions 
and our people, and now we seek to close the door of hope, the 
gates of our country, to him who is not criminal, who is not a 
pervert, who is not wicked, but who is simply unfortunate. As 
I came into the House a moment ago, a gentleman was figura- 
tively wrapping the folds of that flag above the Speaker's desk 
about his manly form and making an appeal, under that flag 


which floats over the free, to us to rivet the chains upon the 
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limbs of the helpless of other lands so that they might be ever- 
lastingly bound, and I could not help thinking— 
Oh, for the rarity ef human charity 
Under the sun! 

[Applause.] a 

Just a little freedom, just a little chance in life, is dear to us; 
but how little some of us care to lessen the burdens and light 
up the hearts and hearthstones of God’s children who are hard 
pressed in the struggles of life. How many of us read the story 
of the Good Samaritan and then fold the cloak of our sanctimony 
about us and pass by on the other side? Lazarus and the rich 
man is a pretty story, but not for our practical use. The dogs 
may eat the crumbs that fall from our table—the fashionable 
lap dog may even sit at our table—but the poor we turn from 
our gate. For one, I will not close the door of hope to the 
helpless, 

Mr. SABATH. How much time did the gentleman from Texas 
use? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back one minute. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Cooper]. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I had not intended to say anything on this measure 


in the general debate, but twice to-day the name of the city of 


Youngstown, in which I live, has been used on the floor of this 
House. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnerr] in his 
opening remarks mentioned the city of Youngstown, and just a 
few moments ago the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon] 
had occasion to say something in regard to that city. 

About two months ago there was a strike in one of the steel 
plants of East Youngstown. I want to make it clear at this point 
that East Youngstown is entirely separate from the city of 
Youngstown. It has a separate village government. Things that 
happened in East Youngstown could not, in my opinion, have 
occurred in the city of Youngstown, Youngstown has received 
an undeserved reputation on account of what happened in East 
Youngstown. The people of Youngstown are law-abiding, repre- 
sentative American citizens, who have looked with keen regret 
upon the disgraceful occurrence in East Youngstown, and we 
have a city government and police force which, I believe, is fully 
competent to control any condition such as developed in East 
Youngstown. In fact, at the same time that the strike occurred 
in East Youngstown there was also a strike in one of the mills 
located in the city of Youngstown, without any of the disorder 
such as occurred in East Youngstown.. 

Now, what was the condition that existed during this trouble? 
The suburb of East Youngstown has a population of about 10,000 
people, who speak 11 different languages; and in that popula- 
tion of 10,000 people there are not more than 500 or 600 citizens 
of the United States. A large body of foreign-born workingmen 
in this community who were employed in one of the industrial 
works went on strike for higher wages, and what was the result? 
The police of East Youngstown were unable to handle the situa- 
tion and before the State militia could reach that community a 
drunken mob had burned down $650,000 worth of property and 
several people were killed in this riot. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon], referring to this 
situation a few moments ago, said that the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Burnett} did not want a repetition of Youngs- 
town, because he did not want the workingmen to become or- 
ganized, thereby insinuating that this howling, drunken mob 
that caused this destruction of property and loss of life in East 
Youngstown were members of orgunized labor. I resent such 
a statement as this by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Lonxpon], for there was not one man in all this mob that took 
part in this riot in East Youngstown that was affiliated in any 
way, shape, or form with any union labor organization in the 
United States of America. [Loud applause.} And, Mr. Chair- 
man, it ill becomes any man to stand on the floor of this Con- 
gress and insinuate that the thousands of good, clean, honest 
workingmen, who are good law-abiding American citizens, that 
live in the vicinity of Youngstown are ready to uphold such 
anarchy as was exhibited by the mob during the East Youngs- 
town strike. Mr. Chairman, ever since I was a small lad it has 
fallen to my lot to associate with the working people, and I feel 
proud of the fact that my name is recorded in the records of one 
of the great labor organizations of our country, and I for one, 
while I am a Member of this body, will rise on these floors and 
resent anything that is said which has a tendency to reflect on 
the patriotism and law-abiding spirit of the large majority of the 
American workingmen who are affiliated with organizations of 
labor. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. SCHALL]. 

Mr. BURNETT. And I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. SCHALL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized for 25 minutes, 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Chairman, there has been introduced this 
afternoon considerable poetry in the argument upon this bill. 
If I can get some friend, Roman, countryman to lend me his 
eyes, I shall introduce a little poetry myself on this occasion. 
The title of the poem is The literacy test.” The authors of 
the poem are the people of the tenth district of the State of 
Minnesota, whom I have the honor to represent. 

Mr. MEEKER. This isa result taken by Congressman SCHALT. 
in his own district on this question. Out of 5,958 votes which 


were cast the total for the literacy test is 4,478 and the total 
against the literacy test 1,480, and they are by counties for and 
against the literacy test, as follows: 


Counties. 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Chairman, in this bill the literacy test 
seems to be beyond question the one bone of contention. This 
test, as far as we can find out, has been in one way or another 
before this House and the other branch of the legislature some 
17 times. It has been thoroughly discussed from every pos- 
sible viewpoint in the last two Congresses. I can not add any 
new information to the debate, but merely tell you from my 
angle that which you yourselves do know. My mother could 
neither read nor write. But I warrant that had the spirit 
which burned within her Irish breast desired to enter this 
country it would not have been brooked by the petty test of 
learning to read 30 words in her own language. [Applause.} 

From the age of 9 to my admission to the bar I earned my 
living by the use of my hands and the sweat of my brow, and 
if I did not to-day raise my voice with the weak of this country 
against the strong, with the humble cobbler, carpenter, mechanic, 
laborer, and in general against the minions of Midas, with the 
tiller of the soil against the speculator, gambler, and seeker 
for riches and glory unearned by the sweat of the brow, I 
should be unworthy of being one of the common people. [Ap- 
plause. } 

Mammon and his millions behind the throne may ultimately 
defeat this so-called literacy test, but the people who toil and 
labor all over this broad land will know that we have stood in 
defense of their rights as God gives us the light to see them. 

Some time age one of my little sons, who was then about 4 years 
of age, crawled upon my lap and said to me, “ Daddy, can’t you 
see me with your eyes?” And I said, “ No, darling; I can't.“ 
After a moment’s reflection he said, “ But you can see me with 
your heart, can’t you, daddy?” In his innocent prattle he had 
struck the keynote of life. It is with the heart that we all see. 
It is with the heart that we all understand. The heart is the 
source of power, the source of love, the source of all that is good 
in the world, and men and women and nations are great as their 
hearts are great, as their souls are great, as their characters 
are great. [Applause.] I would not bar any aspiring heart 
who seeks the haven of our shores, but I do not want any to 
reach our shores who has not an aspiring heart. Those that 
will not try and are content with “I can't,“ I would have 
remain where God put them, and while I am in accord with the 
sentiment that runs high for the unfortunate foreigner seeking 
admission, my sympathy begins at home where millions of 
pitiful, unkempt little children, despondent, dispairing American 
citizens, show us our distressing political conditions, the prod- 
uct of money-maddened industry, the divine right of the dollar 
kings whose avarice creates this insatiable demand for the 
spiritless man who does not know his rights, and if he did 
would not have spirit enough to assert them. 

The man who can not read 30 words in his own language or 
dialect and desires to enter this country, gentlemen, if he has 
the right stuff within his heart to entitle him to become an 
American citizen, will learn to do it before he knocks at our door. 
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It is no longer sufficient to be merely good. We must also 
be lucid; we must know what we do ard why we do it. God 
gave us a mind capable of choice, and he gave us a soul to direct 
that choice, and the faith that the soul contains will spur the 
inind to better things in striving to compass the aspirations of 
the heart. If, then, the soul that would enter our midst will 
not compass so slight a test, it is too feeble to be one of us, it 
has shown no sign of lucidity, and therefore no sign that it is 
capable of becoming an American citizen. Mr. Cha char- 
acter will always draw after it its own conditions and shape its 
own environments, 

Where religion bars a people from educational opportunities, 
political or property rights, as in the case of the Armenian in 
Turkey or the Jew in Russia, the eminent fairness of this bill 
is shown in exempting them from the test, in order that no 
man on account of his religion may be deprived of entering that 
country, ene of whose fundamental principles is the right of its 
citizens to worship God as they choose. When kings could not 
rend their names and monks were spelling out their litanies, the 
Jews were lecturing on scientific, political, and ethical subjects. 
They are a people martyred for principle, because they feared 
the wrath of their God more than that of men and loved truth 

more than life. All Europe is stained with their blood. Even 
to-day we witness the same old sight of thousands of innocent 
human beings fleeing for their lives, they know not whither. 
If suffering ennobles, the Jews have reached the acme and are 
entitled through merit to our protection. 

All the expert opinion of the last 30 years recommends this 
test as the only practical and feasible one to meet the condi- 
tions of to-day. The test is so simple that they who yalue our 
citizenship can not complain. All it requires is the first ray of 
enlightenment, an entering wedge, a feeble aspiration. Is our 
citizenship so despicable that the knowledge of a T-year-old 
school boy is too dear a price? Are our constitutional rights for 
which we have spent 140 years of treasure, of strife, and of blood 
so worthless that an alien should not be expected to give even 
a part of his ocean voyage for them in learning to read three 
lines? This test is a test of disposition, of aspiration, of char- 
acter, of energy. It is a test of moral attitude, not as the opposi- 
tion would have you believe, of literary achievement. To-day 
when popular education, colleges, public schools, newspapers, 
books, not only in this country but in all Europe, are the rule, I 
submit that to read 30 words in one’s own language or dialect 
is in no sense a literacy test. The opposition tell you that you 
can not test a man’s character until after he has lived and died. 
Thus they relegate this test to the next world. [Laughter.] 
But, Mr. Chairman, the elements of successful judgment are 
foresight, not hindsight; not a post mortem, but a prospectus; 
not ancient history, but modern; not superstition, but science; 
not the procrastination of the ignorant, but the faith of the 
prophetic engineer, who maps your project and names your 
dividends before you invest a dollar. 

Shail we legislate to guard the quality and character of the 
rod in the engine, the brick in the wall, to raise the standard of 
cotton and corn, to improve the breed of the cow and the hog, 
to ward against the weevil in the cotton boll and the smut in 
the wheat, to protect public health by rigid tests, and then pro- 
ceed to overthrow it all by leaving open our ports to the world’s 
mass of illiteracy? We are not legislating for the seventeenth 
or the eighteenth or even the nineteenth century. We are legis- 
lating for the twentieth century, for the year 1916 and beyond. 
We are not legislating for the colonial period, when public 
schools were almost unknown in the world. We are not legis- 
lating for the period of the American Revolution, though the 
founders of this country must have believed that the safety of 
the Republic rested upon the intelligence of the individual citi- 
zen, for they established our public-school system in the same 
mortar in which they set our Constitution. We are not legis- 
lating for the generation immediately following our Civil War, 
when over 90 per cent of our immigration came from an énter- 
prising, thrifty, alert, adventurous, energetic, courageous class 
of men, who easily became Americans, who had American ways, 
who respected American laws, and who loved American insti- 
tutions, from the fisherman of Norway to the vine grower of 
France, who came here not at the behest of the agents of the 
great steamship companies, but of their own free will to carve 
out for themselves a future and conquer a wilderness. But, Mr. 
Chairman, the frontier is gone, and most of our natural re- 
sources, God’s provision for the people, have passed into the 
hands of great corporations who control mines, mills, forests, 
fisheries, food products, and the highways of traffic over which 
they are carried, and who are to-day exploiting the people by on 
the one hand urging us to protect the products of their indus- 
tries so that the toiler and laborer of this country may he pro- 
tected from the products of cheap foreign labor and on the other 


hand are fighting this test, tooth and nail, that the cheap im- 
migrant laborer may be had to defeat the just demands of the 
ete American laborer. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, on the wings of steam and with the voice of 
electricity they rally their discipled forces for aggression or de- 
fense as speedily as the devil in the ancient legend showed to 
Jesus all the kingdoms of the earth. It is the boast of one of 
the largest mining corporations in this country that it has rid 
itself of all labor troubles by substituting for its former mine 
hands, largely recruited from Cornwall, Wales, Scotland, Ire- 
land, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and northern Italy, a new 
labor admixture, made up of 17 nationalities from south and 
southeastern Europe, who are not only too spiritless to learn 
i ara language but are too spiritless to assert their own 
rights. 

Is it agriculture that desires the illiterate immigrant? I 
asked Judge Burnett the other day, and though I am not posi- 
tive, I think he will bear me out in the statement that 17 States 
of the Union have memorialized Congress to grant this test. 
Your committee of immigrant investigation put the question to 
the governors of the various agricultural States, and the answer 
in each instance was for intelligent farthers and farm hands, 
capable of mastering scientific agriculture; but for the illiterate 
of south and southeastern Europe there was no demand. During 
the last 15 years 75 per cent of our immigration came from 
Asia, Mexico, south and southeastern Europe, of which 43 per 
cent is illiterate. Over 95 per cent of these illiterates are with- 
out a trade. They are below the average human unit physically 
and mentally. Bowed by the weight of centuries, weakened by 
want and misery, they huddle together in the slums of our great 
cities, where they become an easy prey to corruption. In 1914 
out of a total immigration of 1,200,000, 990,000 came from coun- 
tries where from 30 to 90 per cent can not read. Our present 
immigration law without this test places a premium upon illit- 
eracy and repels that class of citizens who desire to live and 
bring up their children under a Government that sets value upon 
enlightenment and gives progress the right of way. It also 
retards immigration coming from countries like Great Britain, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 
where the percentage of illiteracy is less than 1 per cent. 

Gentlemen, our present immigration law is not the right kind 
of advertisement for the right kind of men. Will this test keep 
out desirable immigrants? The great bulk of the immigration 
to this country is due to the enterprise and energy of the steam- 
ship companies. This test will not lessen their energies. It 
will simply prompt them to secure a better class. They will 
say to their agents, “America is getting more particular; she is 
now demanding men who can read 30 words. Having improved 
the breed of her cattle and hogs, she is now taking note of the 
kind of men she is getting.” [Applause.] 

Now, the opposition come in here and tell us that for 300 
years—I guess Brother Cannon went back further than that— 
for 300 years this country got along fine without any citizenship 
standards. True; but it is also true that for 3,000 years the 
world muddled along somehow without either science or order; 
but, gentlemen, that time has passed. We live in another age, 
the age of science, the age of progress based on the test of 
experience. In every branch of our civilization except citizen- 
ship, the most vital of all, our progress rests upon standardiza- 
tion. 


Mr. GORDON. Would it divert the gentleman if I should 
interrupt him at that peint? 

Mr. SCHALL. It will not divert me, but it may bother me 
some to answer. 

Mr. GORDON. Why does the gentleman say—— 

Mr. SCHALL. Let the gentleman put his question and I will 
try to answer it. 

Mr. GORDON. Why does the gentleman speak of citizen- 


ship? This bill does not refer to that. 

Mr. SCHALL. I am aware of that; but this bill does refer 
to the timber from which we propose to make our citizens. In 
getting a chunk of wood you should see to it that while getting 
it you pick out a good stick. [Applause.] 

Mr. GORDON. That it does not affect the naturalization laws 
is the point I want to make. 

Mr. SCHALL. No; it does not; but that is the material you 
are going to make citizens of later, and let us get the material 
without holes and knots. Let us get some good stuff [applause] 
while we are getting it. 

Mr. GORDON. I could not read or write when I came to 
this country. 

Mr. SCHALL. I could not read and write. when I was 12 
years of age, either, but I would be ashamed to-day if I could 
not read or write. I do not read very fast now, but I can write 
well enough to get money out of the bank when I have any in 
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there. [Laughter.] Every form of our Government to-day 
gentlemen, rests upon standardization. Science, business, and 
government rest to-day upon foresight. The difference between 
ancient and modern civilization and superstition and science is 
preparedness, foresight which reads the signs before the break- 
ing of the storm, applies the acid test before the poison enters 
the system, the sifting, testing process which knows the quality 
and character of every stone, stick, lock, and bar that goes into 
the foundation and superstructure, anticipating the time of 
storm and shock. 

Now, gentlemen, if science guards us against individual loss, 
why should we not employ it to guard us against national loss? 
We demand efficiency in every department except citizenship, 
upon which the whole fabric of our civilization stands. [Ap- 
plause.] It is no kindness, gentlemen, to thrust upon people 
duties for which they have no understanding nor means of 
understanding. Is it unjust that the immigrant should ex- 
hibit capacity for citizenship or at least an intelligent desire 
for it? To-day, when books, schools, and newspapers penetrate 
even darkest Africa, is it unjust that the immigrant shall show 
some spark of aspiration, some inclination toward enlighten- 
ment? A 

Is it unjust to the boy who wants to attend high school that 
he first know the common branches? Is it unjust to the work- 
man who wants employment in a trade that he should have first 
served an apprenticeship? Why, gentlemen, this test asks less 
of an alien seeking a life job as an American than any office 
in this country would ask of a 10-year-old colored messenger 
boy. [Applause.] 

Give us a sign, brother, that we may know you understand 
or have the means of understanding; that we may know that 
you know that you live in the age of the printing press; that 
you have emerged from the stone age and the condition of the 
cave man to the age of electricity, where men have powers and 
duties as citizens of a republic. Give us a sign, brother. What 
is the sign? Why, just read us a few words in any language 
you please, and we will take for granted the rest. 

Gentlemen, character is the test of life, and the simple test in 
this bill will drive from our shores no alien who has the courage 
and purpose worthy of citizenship in the world’s greatest Re- 
public. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to my col- 
league from Illinois [Mr. GALLAGHER]. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, this is the third time since 
I have been a Member of this body that this bill to prohibit 
immigration has been before Congress, and it is surprising, to 
say the least, that it should so soon again make its appearance 
in this House, after having been vetoed by three different Presi- 
dents. Its adoption would be a reversal of a policy that has 
been in force in this country since the day Columbus landed on 
this continent. I do not believe the people of the United States 
are in favor of it, nor do I believe they want it to become a 
law. The real objectionable feature of this bill, and the principal 
point in controversy, is as follows. I read from page 7, section 
3, of the bill: 

THE OBJECTIONABLE FEATURE. 

That after three months from the passage of this act, in addition to 
the aliens who are by law now excluded from admission into the United 
States, the following persons shall also be excluded from a on 
thereto. to wit: 

All aliens over 16 Tae of age, physically capable of reading, who 
can not read the English language, or some other language or dialect, 
including Hebrew or Yiddish: Provided, That any admissible alien, or 
any alien heretofore or hereafter legally admitted, or any citizen of the 
United States, may bring in or send for his father or grandfather over 
55 years of age; his wite, his mother, his grandmother, or his unmar- 
ried or widowed daughter, if otherwise admissible, whether such rela- 
tive can read or not; and such relative shall be permitted to enter. 
That for the purpose of ascertaining whether aliens can read the immi- 
grant inspectors shail be furnished with slips of uniform size, prepared 
under the direction of the Secretary of Labor, each containing not less 
than 30 nor more than 40 words in ordinary use, 1 pan 
legible type in some one of the various languages and dialects o eee d 

nts. Pach alien may designate the puau language or dialect 
n which he desires the examination to made, and shall be required 
to read the words printed on the slip in such language or dialect. That 
the following classes of persons be exempt from the operation of 
the illiteracy test, to wit: All aliens who shall prove to the satisfaction 
of the proper tmmigration officer or to the 1 of Labor that the 
emigrated from the country of which they were last permanent real: 
dents solely for the purpose of escaping from religious persecution ; all 
aliens who have been lawfully admitted to the United States and who 
haye resided therein continuously for five years, and who have in ac- 
cordance with the law declared tnetr intention of becoming citizens of 
the United States and who return to the United States within six months 
from the date of their departure therefrom ; all allens in transit through 
the United States; all aliens who have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States and who later shall go in transit from one part of the 
United States to another through foreign contiguous territory. 

Now, let me call to the attention of the House the reason why 
a minority of the Committee on Immigration felt it incumbent 


upon them by “a strong sense of patriotic duty“ to dissent from 
the report favoring this provision. They said: 

The literacy test 8 in the Dill will not serve to keep out the 
viciously inclined, the criminal, or otherwise undesirable alien. Px- 
perience has demonstrated the fact that with the educational facilities 
afforded in this land, thousands of illiterates who, unhappily, were 
denied educational opportunities in their native lands, have learned 
to read and write here and have shown eagerness to acquire knowledge 
and fit themselves to become good citizens. 

In our opinion, the desirable immigrant is the healthy law-abiding 
worker, who comes to this country in good faith, ahd the undesirable 
immigrant is the cleyer and educated schemer who immediately upon his 
arrival begins to find fault with our institutions. 


72 UNAMERICAN AND UNDEMOCRATIC, 

There must be a peculiar influence at work somewhere when 
such extraordinary efforts are put forth to stop immigration 
under the guise of the so-called literacy test which, to my mind, 
is unjust, undemocratic, and un-American, The real object of 
the backers of this proposed legislation is to prevent immigra- 
tion altogether, but they have not the nerve to come out squarely 
for what they want. They are afraid to show their hand. If our 
country had had such patriotic Representatives in Congress in 
the early days of this Republie and as influential apparently as 
the men that are promoting this legislation, our glorious flag 
would fly with fewer stars than are counted upon it to-day. 
And what seems stranger still is the large number of sympa- 
thizers this legislation has in and about this Capitol advocating 
and promoting the passage of this restrictive measure, men 
who know little or nothing about immigration; the strongest 
supporters of this bill have few if any immigrants in their dis- 
tricts. They do not know by experience or personal contact 
the people they are talking about. 

As I have stated before, I come from and live in a district that 
is made up entirely of foreigners. I doubt if there is another 
district like it in the country. I think it is safe to state that 
I represent more Polish people and a greater number of Polish- 
American citizens than any Member of this House; they are 
honest, industrious, and law-abiding, and have done their share 
in the work of building up the city of Chicago; that I, in part, 
have the honor to represent here a city whose rapid growth and 
development has been one of the surprises of the country, and the 
Poles that I know have helped and are still helping to make Chi- 
cago the greatest and the most progressive city in all the world. 
We should feel grateful to and sympathize with the people of 
Poland. That most unfortunate country has been pillaged plun- 
dered, and oppressed, its people cruelly suffering for generations 
under inhuman and despotic rule. Poland gave to our struggling 
Colonies, when they needed help most, the distinguished patriots 
and courageous Gens. Pulaski and Kosciusko, who did so much 
to aid and assist Washington to secure for this Republic its 
liberty and independence. [Applause.] 

THE ITALIAN IN AMERICA. 


I am sure I represent ore Italians than any other Member 
here, and they come mostly from the south of Italy at that; a 
people that are very harshly criticized by those who do not 
know them and who never come in contact with them. Let me 
quote what the chairman of the Immigration Committee says 
about them on page 5 of the hearings of Thurscay, January 20, 
1916. He says: 

I had a conversation a few jears ago with one of the great mine 
operators in the Birmingham district, in which I asked, “ Who are your 
best laborers?” and he mentlozed the Welsh as the best miners, and 
then came along with other nationalities from northwestern Europe. 
and the Americans. I said,“ Who are vor poorest laborers?" He sain, 
“The southern Italians.” I said, *‘ Why is it that you employ them? 
Are they poorer laborers than the negro?” He said, “They stay on 
the job better than the negro, but otherwise they are poorer than the 
negro.” I said, “ Why, then, do you employ the-? And he said, For 
the purpose of regulating wages.” 

Again, the chairman says they are uot like the Germans and 
the Jews, who come here to become citizens. Oh, what insolence, 
what an insult and a slander! I hope ,ou do not believe it, 
gentlemen. They, too, have suffered in the past the misfortunes 
of war. They come from a section of their country where con- 
ditions are such that many of them have been deprived of an 
opportunity to obtain an education. The Italy of Dante, Raphael, 
and Michelangelo! What land has done more to influence the 
destiny of the human race? In my city they are a hard-working, 
sober, and industrious people and are fast becoming naturalized ; 
many of them have homes of their own. There are no warmer- 
hearted people on earth anywhere, and nene are more faithful 
to the land of their adoption or more contente than the grate- 
ful sons of sunny Italy. 

I have quite as many Jews as any other district, and, like the 
Poles and Irish, they are another persecuted race; and I do 
not have to tell you of the progress they are making; you can 
not stop them, 
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The largest colony of Greeks in Chicago reside in my district. 
They are industrious, prosperous, and law-abiding people and 
are fast becoming citizens. 

I have the Irish and the Germans. They need no praise from 
me, I have a few of almost every other nationality on the face of 
the earth. I know of few native Americans in the district. 


CHURCHES, COLLEGES, AND BEAUTIFUL HOMES. 


We have in that district great churches, schools, and colleges 
which compare favorably with those of any other district in this 
country ; also large mercantile houses, immense stores, and man- 
ufacturing plants that will equal in size and importance those 
to be found anywhere on earth. 

These people are building and purchasing homes for them- 
selves—beautiful, comfortable, and happy homes—wherein you 
will find prosperity, contentment, and happiness. They do not 
patronize the divorce courts and race suicide is something that 
is unknown among them. 

I have a clipping from the Chicago Examiner, referring to the 
last school census, which will throw a little light on that sub- 
ject. Listen to what one of the enumerators reported in one 
block in my district. 


TWELVE HUNDRED CHILDREN IN BLOCK, 
Cuicaco, May 19. 

Twelve hundred children in one block were found this week by 
school-census enumerators. This is believed to be the prize bab 
block of na if not of the world. The block is bounded by Divi- 
sion, Blackhawk, Holt, and Dickson Streets. The population is almost 
exclusively Polish. Louis Link, with 17 children, is the largest con- 
tributor to the imposing total. 

[Applause.] 

If the bill that you now are considering had been the law in the 
early days of this “land of the free and home of the brave,” 
many of these people who have done so much to build up Chi- 
cago and develop the great West would have been deprived of an 
opportunity to come here to do this great work or to better their 
own condition. 

The people seeking admission to this country who can not 
read or write are not the unsafe or undesirable people; a great 
majority of the unfortunates who fill our jails and penitentiaries 
no doubt can read and write well, and the cunning criminal 
and the dangerous classes will be able to defeat the objects of 
this law. They will be allowed to come in, while the honest and 
deserving but unfortunate will be refused admittance. We 
have people in my district who are honest, upright, and trust- 
worthy who can not read or write, who have made just as much 
progress and have just as much money and are just as good 
citizens as there are in any other district in this country. They 
understand the duties, responsibilities, and privileges of citi- 
zenship under our form of government; the young men growing 
up are as loyal to the Stars and Stripes as the youth in any 
other district. In the recent disturbance with Mexico, at Vera 
Cruz, one of the first of our soldiers to lose his life in that 
skirmish was a Jewish boy from Chicago, 


A CRIME TO BE ILLITERATE, 


Because a man has had the misfortune to be ground down 
by poverty and deprived of an opportunity to educate himself, 
is that a crime? Is he to be classed as an undesirable? Many 
immigrants come here from countries where public education 
is unknown, Oh, America, how far we are wandering away 
from the spirit of our fathers! In their day they extended a 
welcoming hand to the oppressed of every land. 

In my district we have the children of immigrants in our 
schools who are making as much progress as children are able 
to make in schools in any part of the civilized world. Our night 
schools are Jargely attended by immigrants, men and women, 
who are anxious to learn how to read and write the English 
language. In our high schools and colleges many of the chil- 
dren of immigrants are preparing for their life work in the 
various professions, in music, art, and in the sciences, And to- 
day many of them are to be found in the professions and in posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility; they are alike prominent in 
the commercial and industrial life of our progressive, prosper- 
ous, and typically American city. 

Where would Chicago be to-day without these immigrants 
and the children of immigrants? They are our bankers, manu- 
facturers, doctors, iawyers, artists, and teachers, and in public 
life they have been signally and conspicuously honored. They 
are to be found in public office from the lowest to the highest 
office within the gift of the people of my State, and they render 
honorable and faithful service to the people or the community 
that they serve. 

Six of the 10 Congressmen representing Chicago on the floor 
of this House are sons of immigrants. 
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One of the surprising things in connection with the passage of 
this bill is the display of confidence on the part of its advocates 
that they have votes enough to pass it over the President's 
veto, but when you think of the powerful lobby that is main- 
tained here in Washington in season and out of season working 
and lobbying for this bill one ceases to wonder. What are the 
mysterious influences that are back of this legislation that is so 
persistent in pushing this bill? 

ORGANIZED LABOR NOT A FACTOR. 


It is not because some of the officers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor favor it and it is not because of your love for 
organized labor that you are crying for it to pass. That is not 
the reason. Many who are anxious to vote for this bill were 
formerly the principal opponents of the bill that was passed by 
the House a short time ago to prevent the shipment of goods in 
interstate commerce made in whole or part by child labor. 

I regret that the religious issue has been injected jnto this 
debate, but I am of the opinion and have always believed—now 
more than ever—that the anti-Catholic organizations in this 
country favbr and are pressing the passage of this bill. It was 
so stated on the floor of this House the other day, that they are 
behind this legislation, and at the hearings of the committee it 
was said they are in favor of it and anxious for it to pass. It 
was further asserted at the hearings “that many people are 
opposed to present immigration because it is Catholic and Jew- 
ish instead of Protestant, as the earlier was,” and “that re- 
ligious prejudices existed in Congress against immigrants.” That 
is the actual reason this bill has been introduced again after 
having been defeated so many times. It is unpatriotic and 
shameful to allow religious intolerance and bigotry to enter this 
immigration question. It was also stated at the hearings before 
the committee that every anti-Catholic and anti-Jewish paper in 
this country condemned President Wilson for his veto of the 
last immigration bill. It is the old cry of “America for Ameri- 
cans,” the“ Know-nothing,” “A. P. A.” spirit that is still alive 
and again at work. 

Another thing that has caused many of these guardians of 
liberty to become considerably agitated of late is the hyphen, 
and malicious and unwarranted attacks are made against a class 
of citizens that do not deserve it. The hyphenated Americans 
have done as much to protect the Union of States when their 
services were needed as the Junior Order of American Mechanics 
or any other element within our borders. They have taken part 
in all our wars, and have shown themselves to be as brave, re- 
liable, and patriotic as the most gallant defenders of the Stars 
and Stripes. 

REMEMBERING TITE LAND OF OUR BIRTH, 

Because a man remembers with love and affection the land of 
his birth and may have sympathy for the land of his fathers, is 
that a reason why he should be charged with being disloyal to 
the land of his adoption? If trouble comes between this and 
any other country most of the hyphens will vanish, and a great 
majority of the so-called hyphenated Americans, who have 
always been and are as loyal to our Government as any other 
class of citizens under our flag, will again be ready and willing to 
defend it. 

I wish to call your attention to another feature of this bill. 
It increases the head tax from $4 to $8; and this is another 
proposition that I believe ought to be stricken from the bill, as it 
is unnecessary, unfair, and unjust. Four dollars is an ample 
amount to exact from these poor, struggling immigrants coming 
here to better their condition, with the hope that they may be 
allowed to share in the liberty and freedom we enjoy. 

I am aware of the apology the chairman of the committee makes 
for increasing this tax, but I still believe that to increase it 
above an amount necessary to defray the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment in administering the immigration laws is unjust. Up- 
ward of a million dollars annually in the past has been wrung 
from these poor people and turned over to the general fund in 
the Treasury. | 

The birthday of Abraham Lincoln was observed in this House 
a short time ago, and we were told he said at Gettysburg “ that 
our fathers brought forth on this continent a new Nation, con- 
ceived in liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal,” and also it was said on that occasion that 
the secret of our love for Lincoln was his own love for his fellow 
man.” Now, what were his views regarding immigration? In 
his message to Congress December 6, 1864, he said: 


I regard our immigrants as one of the principal replenishing streams 
which are appointed by Providence to oS os the 71 of Internal war 
and its waste of national strength and health. All that is necessary is 
to secure the flow of that stream in its present fullness, and to that 
end the Government must in every way make it manifest that it neither 
needs nor designs to impose involuntary military service upon those 
who come from other lands to cast their lot in our country. 
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NOT RESTRICTION BUT EXCLUSION, 


Tt was not a question in his day whether immigrants could 
or could not read or write, nor did they dream at that time of 
excluding immigrants for such a cause. Now, I have no doubt 
that the real object of this legislation is to prohibit, if possible, 
immigration altogether. If you pass this bill, where do you 
expect to obtain the help that is required to do the work that 
these men who come here are now doing? Perhaps it is expected 
that the graduates from our schools will do it. With com- 
pulsory-education laws in force, will our school system prepare 
our youth for such work as cleaning the streets and alleys, 
handling garbage, and cleaning our sewers? Will our gradu- 
ates build our railroads, go to work in our mines and upon our 
farms? We are informed the farmers are in favor of this 
legislation. Where do they expect to obtain their help? With 
illiteracy far greater among women arriving here than men, 
where will you get servants if this bill is passed? Tell us who 
will do the many difficult kinds of work that women are now 
doing? 

The more I think of this whole question, the môre I am con- 
vinced that any bill favoring such a test should be defeated. 
The great army of immigrants that have come to our shores 
have come here to work to improve and better their condi- 
tion and to labor for the common welfare and glory of all. 

For the benefit of the House, I wish to call your attention to 
the veto message of Grover Cleveland, when President, calling 
attention to what a radical departure from our national policy 
such a law would be; yet how beneficial, he points out, was this 
immigration to the growth of the country: 

=) VETO OF PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. 
Manch 2, 1897. 
To the House of Representatives: 


I hereby return without approval House bill No. 7864, entitled “An 
act to amend the immigration laws of the United States.” 

By the first section of this bill it Is proposed to amend section 1 of 
the ‘act of March 8, 1891, relating to immigration by adding to the 
classes of aliens thereby excluded from admission to the United States 


the following: 
“All persons physically capable and over 16 years of age who can not 
read and write the English language or some other langua; ee 
A radical departure from our national policy relating to immigrants 
is here presented. Heretofore we have welcomed all who came to us 
from other lands except those whose moral or physical condition or 
history threatened d to our national welfare and safety. Relying 
upon the zealous wat ess of our people to prevent injury to our 
political and social fabric, we have encouraged those 3 
eign countries to cast their lot with us and join in the develo 
our vast domain, securing in return a share in the blessings of 
citizenship, 
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tizens. 
Grover CLEVELAND. 
And now let me present for your consideration the veto mes- 
sage of President William Howard Taft, wherein he declares 
that he can not sign a bill which in its chief provision vio- 
lates a principle that ought to be upheld in dealing with im- 
migration. 
To the Senate: aver 
with, without my approval, 8. N 
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Tue Warre HOUSE, 
Washington, February 14, 1913. 


And before I close I wish to call the attention of the House to 
the veto message of President Wilson, in which he states that 
he believes such a law would deprive many deserving persons 


the right of asylum. True Americans all over the United States 
are of the opinion that he did our country a distinct service 
when he vetoed this bill. Let me read: 


WORDS OF PRESIDENT WILSON. 


To the House of Representatives: 
It is with unaffected are that I find myself 
conviction to return this bill (H. R. 0060, 
immigration of aliens to and 
States“) without my signature. 


constrained by clear 

‘An act to re te the 
e residence of aliens in e United 
Not only do I feel it to be a very 
serious matter to exercise the power of veto in any case, because it 
involves -oppos the ben, È judgment of the President to the judg- 
ment of a majority of both the Houses of the Congress, a step whi 
no man who realizes his own liability to error can take without great 
hesitation, but also because this particular bill is in so many im- 
portant ects admirable, well conceived, and desirable. Its enact- 
ment into law would undoubtedly enhance the efficiency and improve 
the methods of handling the important branch of the public service 
to which it relates. But candor and a sense of duty with regard to 
the responsibility so clearly imposed upon me by the Constitution in 
matters of legislation leave me no choice but to dissent 


In two particulars of vital consequence this bill embodies a radical 
departure m the traditional and long-established policy of this coun- 
try, a policy in which our people have conceived the very character of 


their Government to be expressed, the very mission ani 
Nation in respect of its relations to the peoples of the world outside 
their borders. It seeks to all but close entirely the gates of asylum 
which have always been open to those who could find nowhere else the 
ly el and 8 of constitutional 1 J for what they con- 
ceived to be the natural and inalienable rights of men; aud it excludes 
those to whom the opportunities of elementary education have been 
denied, without regard to their character, their purposes, or their 
natural ca oie 

Restrictions like these, adopted earlier in our history as Nation, 
would very materially have altered the course and cooled the humane 
ardors of our politics. The right of political asylum has brought to 
this count many a man of noble character and elevated purpose who 
was marked as an outlaw in his own less fortunate land, and who has 
8 become an ornament to our citizenship and to our public councils. 

he children and the compatriots of these illustrious Americans must 
Stand amazed to see the representatives of their Nation now resolved, 
in the fullness of our national strength and at the maturity of our 
great institutions, to risk tepu, such men back from our shores with- 
out test of quality or purpose. t is dificult for me to-believe that the 
full effect of this feature of the bill was realized when it was framed 
and adopted. and it is impossible for me to assent to it in the form in 
which it is here cast. 

The literacy test and the tests and restrictions which accompany it 
constitute an even more radical change in the policy of the Natlon. 
Hitherto we have generously kept our doors open to all to who were 
not untitted by reason of disease or incapacity for self-support or such 
8 records and antecedents as were likely to make them a menace 

our peace and order or to the wholesome and essential relationships 
of life. In this bill it is proposed to turn away from tests of character 
and of quality and impose tests which exclude and restrict; for the 
new tests here embodied are not tests of quality or of character or of 
personal fitness, but tests of opportunity. ‘Those who come seckin 
opportunity are not to be admitted unless they have already had one o 

è chief opportunities they seek, the opportunity of education. The 
object of such provisions is restriction, not selection. 


REVERSAL OF AMERICAN POLICY, 


If the people ot this coun have made up their minds to limit the 
number of immigrants by arbitrary tests so reverse the policy of 
all the generations of Americans that have gone before them, it is their 
right to do so. I am their servant and have no license to stand in their 
way. But I do not believe that they have. I respectfully submit that 
no one can quote their mandate to t effect. Has any political party 
ever avowed a policy of restriction of this fundamental matter, gone to 
the country on it, and been commissioned to control its legislation? 
Does this bill rest upon the conscious and universal assent and desire 
of the American people? I doubt it. It is because I doubt it that I 
make bold to dissent from it. I am willing to abide by the verdict, 
but not until it has been rendered. Let the platforms of parties speak 
out upor this policy and the people pronounce their wish. The matter 
is too fundamental to be settled otherwise. 

I have no pride ot opinion in this question. I am not foolish eno 
to profess to know the wishes and ideals of America better than the 
body of her chosen Representatives know them. I only want instruc- 
Hala cape from those whose fortunes, with ours and all men’s, are 
involved. - 0 


spirit of the 


Wooprow WILSON. 

Tue Wuitn House, January 2, 1915. 

In conclusion, let me say that you may be able to secure a 
sufficient number of votes to pass this bill, also enough to pass 
it over the veto of the President, regardless of his stated objec- 
tions to this iniquitous literacy test. ‘This evidently was the in- 
tention of the promoters of this legislation when the bill was 
again introduced at this session of Congress. Liberal and de- 
voted Americans everywhere will be dissatisfied and disgusted 
by the passage of such an act; it does not chime with their sense 
of justice. By vetoing this bill when passed by the last Con- 
gress, President Wilson rendered a distinct service to his coun- 
try and to his party. It seems strange any faction of that 
party would bring into Congress at this time a bill that if uade 
a law is bound to prove disastrous to many of those supporting 
it. It is unnecessary and indefensible legislation and is not đe- 
manded by the public. If placed upon the statute book, it will 
prove disco and disheartening to liberty-loving people 
all over the world, and especially to those who are hoping and 
longing that some day they may be able to come here to enjoy 
freedom and to escape oppression and intolerance. This bill 
ought to, and I hope it will, be defeated. [Applause.] 
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Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr, BUCHANAN]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I merely want to 
ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Saunpers). There is general author- 
ity to that effect, the Chair will state. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, my colleague [Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN] wishes to insert a speech which is not confined to this 
bill, and I yielded him time in order to get into the RECORD 
with his speech. y 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks by in- 
serting the speech indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. BENNET. Reserving the right to object, what is the 
nature of the speech? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Ido not know. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Texas. The nature of the speech relates 
to the committee that was appointed this morning to expunge 
from the Recorp a certain speech which I think undoubtedly 
ought to be expunged. 

Mr. BENNET. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BUCHANAN]. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. A parliamentary inquiry. This 
is rather a delicate matter. Is it in order to discuss questions 
extraneous to the bill at this time? 

Mr. SLAYDEN, I think the practice of the House perfectly 
justifies it, and probably the practice of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] will justify it. 

Mr. BENNET. The only reason I objected was this: There 
was a committee appointed, the matter is under discussion, and 
it did not seem to me that the matter ought to be complicated by 
further discussion at this time. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman does not wish to complicate 
it by discussion, but clarify it by publication at this time. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, what is the 
answer? 

The CHAIRMAN. That we ean talk of anything under general 
debate. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There was no agreement? 

Mr. BENNET. I did not understand the last words the gen- 
teman from Texas said. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I said I had secured some information that 
the gentleman's speech will not complicate the situation here 
as it touches the committee. It is chiefly, I think, for publica- 
tion in Texas, and for illumination. 

Mr. BENNET. The gentleman from Texas is a man of long 
service and one who would not make a statement of that kind 
lightly. Therefore I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Texas. Mr Chairman, I will not take the 
two minutes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, how much time did the gentle- 
man consume? 

The CHAIRMAN. Two minutes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Did he use it, or did the gentleman from 
New York use it? [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. At any rate, it was used. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. Coapy]. J, 

Mr. COADY. Mr. Chairman, like the other Members of the 
House I listened with a great deal of attention and interest to 


the remarks made by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Mrxker]. He talked very forcibly and ‘very vigorously, but, in 


my judgment, not very accurately or very consistently. He 
made this statement that intelligence and literacy were incon- 
sistent; that they never went hand in hand. I desire to chal- 
lenge that statement. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the.gentleman yield? 

Mr. COADY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MEEKER. I will have to see the notes before I admit 
I said it that way. 5 

Mr. COADY. I am confident he made that statement. 

Mr. MEEKER. The gentleman may be confident of it. 

Mr, COADY. I want to say that among the best men I 
know, men who have contributed greatly to the progress and 
development of this country, are men who can not read or 
write, and never could read or write; but they are men who 
have raised large families, raised them in the Christian faith, 
raised them well, and did more than the gentleman from Mis- 
souri for the progress and development of the cities in which 
they lived. [Applause.] Why, the lack of an education, un- 


fortunate and undesirable as it is, does not, in my judgment, 

unfit a man for the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I say the gentleman talked very incon- 

sistently. 


When the distinguished gentleman from California 


(Mr. Kann] was addressing the House, the gentleman asked 
him about the Italians who came to this country and harked 
back to Italy on the breaking out of the war in Europe, and the 
gentleman from California frankly told him that they were 
Italian reservists and not American citizens. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. COADY. Yes. 

Mr. MEEKER. I object, Mr. Chairman, to being misquoted. 
I never mentioned Italians. 

Mr. COADY. Well, the gentleman mentioned foreigners. I 
do not believe the gentleman did mention Italians, but he men- 
tioned foreigners who were in this country, and I have not the 
slightest doubt in the world but that he had Italians in mind, 
although I am confident he did not say Italians. But whilst 
the gentleman has been complaining about the foreigners who 
have harked back to their native heaths to fight for their own 
countries, he has sat here mute and silent without complaining 
of the American citizens who have left this country to fight 
for the allies. [Applause.] 

The distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], the 
former Speaker of this House, said he had the greatest respect 
for the labor leaders of this country when they kept within the 
law, and so have I the greatest respect for the labor leaders of 
this country. I have received some communications from them. 
I have respect for men in this world who fight for principle, but 
I have no respect for the men who have signed labor letters that 
have been sent to me, because in almost every instance these men 
are the sons of foreigners, men who left their native land to come 
here and seek an asylum and have prospered, and now they 
would enjoin others from coming here and enjoying the benefits 
of this great country of ours. 

Let me read to you some of their names. I have received x 
letter from Boston, the home of my distinguished colleague 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Tacvue], bearing the name of Martin 
T, Joyce. Apparently he was ashamed to sign the letter, be- 
cause the letter is not signed, although his name is at the top 
of the letter. He neglected to sign the letter. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. COADY. Yes. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Joyce is against this bill. 
he did not sign the letter. 

Mr. COADY. Another letter was signed by Mike Donohue 
and another by Mike Tighe. Still another was signed by Hein- - 
rich Hoehn, and still another by George Schmidt, men whose 
forbears came to this country seeking an asylum here. I have 
nothing but contempt for men with names like those who would 
exclude others from coming to this country. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, two years ago a bill similar to the one under 
discussion, and introduced and fathered by the gentleman from 
Alabama, was before the House for its consideration and action. 
After a study of its provisions and the effect of their enforce- 
ment I became convinced that it was not a good measure and 
should be defeated, and I voted against it, and later on voted to 
sustain the President's veto. 

I shall vote against the pending measure because of my con- 
viction that a literacy test is not only undesirable, but is unfair, 
unreasonable, and un-American and violates our time-honored 
principles that this country shall be a refuge for the oppressed 
of other lands, an asylum where the persecuted may come and 
worship their God according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences without the fear of molestation from any source. 

Those of us who oppose this unfair educational test do not 
oppose those restrictions that are designed to exclude the crimi- 
nal, the anarchist, the insane, those who suffer from contagious 
diseases, and others who are likely to become public charges. 
We do not want such as. these, and we favor their rigid ex- 
clusion. 

Ex-Secretary Nagel, who in the Taft administration presided 
over the department of which the Bureau of Naturalization was 
a part, made an exhaustive and close study of this question and 
reported to the President that the administration of a Jaw with 
such a test would cost the Government over a million dollars 
more annually to operate this bureau and that the application of 
the literacy test could not be fairly and justly made. 

The gentlemen on the other side of this question, when con- 
fronted with the opposition of President Cleveland to such a 
test, invariably retort with the excuse that conditions were 
different during his incumbency of the great office of the Presi- 
dency. But, Mr. Chairman, that great President, in his veto 
message, said that this action was governed by principles—not 
conditions—and principles never change. 

It is needless for me to tell you of the veto of President Taft, 
whose disapproval of the measure passed during his term of 
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office was made after the report to him by Secretary Nagel, 
and after an independent and thorough study by himself. 

President Wilson said he was constrained by clear convic- 
tion to veto the Burnett bill passed two years ago. 

Most of our greatest and clearest thinkers are opposed to 
this test, including Prof. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard 
University. 

The great metropolitan dailies with one accord have regis- 
tered their opposition to it, and in doing so they reflected the 
intelligent and best thought of their communities.. Their oppo- 
sition is based on their belief that the ability to read and write, 
as required in this bill, does not supply satisfactory evidence of 
desirable citizenship; that the tests prescribed are not tests 
of quality or of character or of personal fitness, but they are 
rather tests of opportunity. They said educational tests should 
be applied not at the time of entrance of the foreigner but 
when he submits to an examination for the high privilege of 
citizenship, and that there had been no lowering of our stand- 
ards by the immigrants, but that they had lived up to our 
ideals and had cherished them. 

The demand in this country for unskilled manual labor to 
dig trenches, burrow out openings for subways, do heavy work 
on railways, is greater than the supply, and it has been this 
way for years. We need the foreigners to do this rough, heavy 
manual work, and there is so much of it to be done in a great 
undeveloped country like ours. Where can you get these labor- 
ers? The Irish and the Germans, who formerly did this work, 
have passed away, and their descendants have prospered to 


-such an extent that they are beyond this kind of work. We 


have been educating the children free and compelling their at- 
tendance at school, as we should do. I believe in free educa- 
tion and I believe it should be as free as the air we breathe. 
You do not suppose after we educate them that they will go 
into cellars and ditches to dig. We have educated them far 
beyond that. 

We have educated the negro so that he will not do heavy, 
rough work. 

Then whom have we to do it except the foreigners from the 
southern part of Europe? Restrict their immigration to our 
shores and we will shut out the unskilled labor we need in the 
great work of developing our resources, and at the same time 
we will limit the work and the opportunities of the skilled 
mechanics, who need the unskilled laborers to blaze and prepare 
the way for them. We need more men in this country to help 
develop our latent resources. There is an admitted scarcity of 
labor. 

In discussing the Keating child-labor bill here on the floor 
a few weeks ago the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Wess] said that the problem of the landowner in his district is 
to get sufficient help to run his farm. 

Gov. Spry, of Utah, in an address of welcome to the members 
of the American Bar Association, held in Salt Lake City last 
August, said, in speaking of the greatness of his State and its 
opportunities, that they had the land, the water, and the re- 
sources, and all they needed is to have people come, locate there, 
and help develop their resources. 

We want immigrants to come over and help us on the farm; 
we want them to help us develop our latent resources; we want 
them to fill the places and to embrace the opportunities men- 
tioned by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wess] and 
Goy. Spry. 

The immigrants arriving here, realizing the opportunities 
awaiting the tillers of the soil, are going into the country dis- 
tricts in large numbers. In the year 1913 over 300,000 immi- 
grants who came to our shores were men who till the soil. 

Labor is in demand, and I believe this demand will soon ex- 
ceed the supply. 

According to an article in the New York Evening Sun, the 
Canadian Government has arranged to advertise in 5,000 Ameri- 
can newspapers for farm laborers. It is said over 30,000 farm 
laborers are needed to harvest the crops of the prairie Provinces 
of Canada. This is sure to take from us many men—more, no 
doubt, than we can spare. 

The problem of distributing immigrants over the country has 
been, I believe, successfully solved. The Jewish Agricultural 
and Industrial Aid Society is doing a great work in this 
It is promoting agricultural colonization in the United States 
on a large scale. It has loaned over $2,000,000 to farmers, and 
its operations extend over 35 States. 

Let us not to-day reverse the wise policy of those who have 
gone before us; let us not bar our doors against the down- 
trodden and oppressed of other climes; let us not-deny to others 
the privileges and blessings your forbears and mine found here 
in America ; but let them come in and share with us these privi- 


leges and blessings and help us to keep our country what it is— 
3 and most prosperous in the whole world. [Ap- 
plause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has expired. 

Mr. COADY. I think I have the right to extend my remarks 
under the general privilege that has been granted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; the gentleman has that right. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CHANDLER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CHANDLER] is recognized for 10 minutes. 


[Mr. CHANDLER of New York addressed the committee, 
See Appendix.] ` 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. HASKELL]. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Chairman, I think I represent one of the 
most cosmopolitan congressional districts in this country. I 
think in numerical strength it is first, or near first, in foreign 
population. As to qualification of its citizenship I think it has 
not its equal anywhere. I have been associated for 10 years 
in public life and civic activities with the people now living 
in what is known as the tenth congressional district, including 
as it does the population in the vicinity of Brooklyn known 
as Brownsville, with a Hebrew population of approximately 
200,000, and in another part of the district a large Italian citi- 
zenship and a scattered population of other foreign nationali- 
ties. After a close association with these people for 10 years 
I am able as an expert, with that experience, to say that they are 
an unexcelled contribution to the advancement of our progress 
and civilization. [Applause.] 

I want to say that in 1914, when I was a candidate for Con- 
gress in that district, there was an overwhelming protest by the 
people there, not only by this foreign population of which I 
speak, but many of our native-born population as well, aguinst 
the Dillingham-Burnett bill, which was then under discussion. 
In that campaign I know that I and other candidates as well 
pledged ourselves to vote against bills of that nature. I took a 
pledge in that campaign to the people of the tenth congressional 
district that if I were elected to the Sixty-fourth Congress und 
legislation similar to the Dillingham-Burnett bill came up I 
would vote against it and all similar bills. I shall not only 
vote against the bill but I thought I would be remiss in my duty 
to my constituents in the tenth congressional district if I did 
not say a word here to-day in opposition to the Burnett immigra- 
tion bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Qury]. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I am for this bill. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CHAnprer]) stated that it is nonsensical 
and silly to have this literacy test in it. It seems to me this 
Burnett immigration bill will keep out annually about 350,000 
foreigners, according to the way they were coming here before 
the war started. If that is so, every man who wants to hold 
up the dignity of this country and safeguard our institutions 
and properly protect labor in this country ought to be for the 
bill. 


We have a hundred million people in the Republic now. Some 
men seem to think that we ought to let all the foreign elements 
come in and overpower the original American citizen. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] said there were very few 
people in this country-who were here and had American names 
in 1790. That may be true, and I do not dispute it. He further 
said that in this country in the Southland they had only 2 per 
cent of the immigration, because there was servile labor with 
which the foreigner would have to mingle and upon which an 
aristocracy looked down. He is still mistaken in that sugges- 
tion. The great majority of the white people in the South make 
their living by the sweat of their brow, and character is the 
standard of society instead of wealth or where a man might 
come from. Of course no decent white man associates with the 
Negro race. 

Labor is honorable in my country. We all work for a living. 

This Republic has vital questions confronting it now. Some 

on this floor have said that all the people of foreign 
birth are true to the American flag. It strikes me that within 
the last few months there have been some people in this coun- 
try publishing in magazines and periodicals articles against the 
American flag and against the American Government, and even 
against the American Nation. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I have not the time to yield; I have only a few 
minutes. Public opinion in this Republic against America comes 
from foreigners. I do not believe that a man born and reared 
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in this country is responsible for any upheaval against our flag. 
[Applause. ] 

We all know that a great many foreigners who have become 
naturalized are good citizens and loyal Americans. Yet we 
know there is a large foreign element in our country now that 
has been sowing the seeds of discord ever since the development 
of delicate diplomatic questions with the European nations in- 
volved in the war now raging in Europe. Before the war began 
in that country about 1,500,000 aliens were pouring into the 
United States every year. Since the war has been in progress 
the average is about 400,000 a year. When that bloody struggle 
is over, do you not think the desire will be greater to emigrate 
to the United States? I fear a great flood of immigration will 
then be headed this way. Our country can not assimilate this 
great horde of foreigners. Who wants them to come to the 
United States? The great trusts, corporations, railroad com- 
panies, mine owners, and other large employers of labor. They 
want them here for the purpose of beating down the price of 
wages. They use these ignorant foreigners as sledge hammers 
to beat over the heads of laboring men. 

The steamship companies want them to come for the profit of 
transporting them. The political bosses in the large cities where 
the ignorant element congests itself use the ignorant foreign 
element to carry on the nefarious work of machine and cor- 
porate domination over the people. 

I for one know that the great majority of the laboring people 
and the farmers of this country do not want this great flood 
of foreign immigration pouring into the United States. The 
people who study this question seriously realize what a menace 
unrestricted immigration is to the Republic. 

Some of the gentlemen who have addressed this House to-day 
appear to be more solicitous about the welfare of the people of 
other countries than they are about the people of our own 
country. Gentiemen, I stand for America first. I consider it 
my duty to my constituents and to my country to look out for 
and protect our people. It is my judgment that the best in- 
terests of our people and of our Government demand that we pass 
this bill with the literacy test in it. I voted for this bill on 
former occasions, and I shall vote for it every time it comes 
before this House. 

How can this Republic stand if we continue to permit all 
the scum of creation—the anarchist, the blackhand, and the 
bomb thrower—to come here from every portion of the world 
to undermine our institutions, destroy society, and overthrow 
the Government? If my voice and vote will shut the gates 
against them, they shall not come here and endanger and 
despoil fair America. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN]. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, the Republican Party in 1896, 
when the lamented McKinley was a candidate, adopted a plank 
in its platform favoring this legislation—an educational test. 
A similar plank was carried in the platform of the Democratic 
Party. Both parties were pledged in favor of the restriction 
of undesirable immigration. President McKinley was elected 
upon that platform by an unprecedented majority. No subse- 
quent party platform has repudiated or changed or modified 
the declarations proclaimed by both parties at that time. How 
many foreign immigrants were we receiving in the year when 
both parties went upon record in favor of keeping out unde- 
sirable immigration? We were receiving 348,267; and the illite- 
rates over 14 years of age numbered 83,196. 

The population of the United States at that time was 70,- 
884.554. In 1914, prior to the present European war, we received 

1.218.480, and the illiterates over 14 years of age numbered 
288 226. We increased our foreign population, our immigration, 
in the year 1914, 875,000 over the number landed the year the 
Republican and Democratic Parties declared in favor of restrict- 
ing immigration. President Wilson, in 1902, in his history of 
the American people, stated: we were receiving too many of 
what he termed “ the lowest class of people from southern Italy 
and the meaner sort from Hungary and Poland,” and that “ the 
Chinaman was to be preferred as a workingman, if not as a citi- 
zen, to the coarse crew ” we were receiving from those countries. 
How many were we receiving at that time? We received that 
year 165,101 illiterates and in 1914, 263,225. Now, taking the 
total number of immigrants, in 1913 we received more than 
double the number landed the year President Wilson wrote his 
condemnation of undesirable immigration. The gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Coapy] is indignant about an alleged criticism 
made on the floor of this House against the immigrants from 
southern Italy. I call his attention to the criticism of the 
President of his own party on the character of immigrants we 
have received from southern Italy. 

Mr. SABATH, Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. AUSTIN. Not in 10 minutes, unless the gentleman can 
give me some time. 

Mr. SABATH. I wish I could. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, the most serious, vital, and far- 
reaching question involved here—and it is above party, above 
creed, above class—is the enormous increase in our population, 
We increased by immigration 2,645,707 in 24 months—1913 and 
1914—prior to the present war in Europe. We have now 30 
people to the square mile. The Russian Empire has 20, Italy 51, 
Germany 60, and Japan over 300. I made a trip through Japan 
last summer, and there are 525,000 Japanese women and girls 
working in textile mills for from 8 to 15 cents a day. Skilled 
mechanics in Japan, in the steel mills, in the railroad shops, in 
the factories, arsenals, and so forth, are receiving the highest 
wage paid, and that is 374 cents for a day’s work. No wonder the 
working people of all classes in this land feel a deep and earnest 
interest in this proposed legislation. Continue to keep our doors 
wide open and the time will come when we will have an over- 
populated country, just as they have in Italy, where they work 
longer hours for lower wages; just as they are doing in Germany, 
in Poland, in Hungary, in Austria, in China, in Japan, and in 
other overcrowded countries, where they work for one-third and 
as low as one-tenth of what is paid in the American workshops. 
Keep the doors wide open and the ceaseless tide of immigration 
to our shores, and our women will work for from 8 to 15 cents 
a day in the textile mills of America, and skilled mechanics will 
labor longer hours at lower or starvation wages. Our high 
standard of wages and living will be a thing of the past. No 
wonder the faithful engineer at the throttle appeals to our 
patriotism ; no wonder the representative of more than 2,000,000 
honest American farmers knocks at the doors of Congress for 
relief; no wonder Mr. Gompers, at the head of an organization 
of over 3,000,000 of organized workers, petitioned against the 
coming danger to the American wage earner; no wonder not 
only organized but unorganized labor is urging the passage of 
this bill. You may stop it, you may halt it, you may delay it, 
by an unpatriotic veto or otherwise, but the American people 
are determined to write it on the statute books. [Applause.] 

The sure and certain way to retain our high standard of 
wages and living, the highest and best in all the world, to con- 
tinue and insure advancement, prosperity, and happiness in the 
United States is to stop the flood of cheap foreign-made goods 
and the coming to our shores annually of more than a million 
idle men. 

No man will ever again be elected President of the United 
States who does not pledge his support to legislation of this 
kind. Never again will we choose a President who thinks more 
of the men who live beyond the seas than he does of American 
freemen, American workingmen, and American firesides. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. No. Recently 400,000 of these people returned 
to fight in Europe and 200,000 more could not secure passage. 
Yet you praise them for leaving America to fightin Europe. The 
American taxpayers are educating their children, America was 
giving them work, and our institutions caring for their sick, 
their insane, and their poor and unfortunates. They owe al- 
legiance and obligation to this country higher than to any for- 
eign land. We should write upon the statute books of our coun- 
try a law compelling these people when they come here to share 
in the blessings of our prosperity, to enjoy the benefits of our 
public schools and our free institutions, to become a part of the 
American citizenship, and they should declare within 48 hours 
after they land that they intend to become American citizens. 
They send back every year $250,000,000 to foreign shores earned 
in America which should remain here for the purchase of homes 
and aid in the development of the United States. 

Mr. SABATH. Have they not produced double that amount? 

Mr. AUSTIN. They are coming here because they live in an 
overpopulated country, where every calling and trade is over- 
crowded, where the standard of wages and living is much lower 
than in the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BURKE]. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, believing that I can add nothing 
new or interesting in this debate, and that my remarks if 
extended in the Recorp may be of some interest to my constitu- 
ents, I ask the privilege of extending them in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has that privilege already. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman from California use 
some of his time? 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Focrr]. 

Mr. F Mr. Chairman, with the rest of the committee 


I have listened with much interest to the discussion of this 
question, In the Legislature of Pennsylvania a bill that had 
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been up before the two branches as often as this has been here 
would be denominated an “ old soldier,” and yet I am convinced 
that the import of this legislation transcends the consequences 
of any other question now before the American people. 

Mr. Chairman, I haye heard it stated here to-day that there 
are those in favor of the bill who have an ill feeling toward 
certain nationalities. For my part I am ready to welcome the 
Jew, the Armenian, and the Dago, and any other race or national- 
ity, providing, Mr. Chairman, they can measure up to some reason- 
able conception of what this great country means. I say, Mr. 
Chairman, that never anywhere in all the history of all the 
world has there been a country with institutions as broad and 
great and liberal as this, and hence I believe it is time for us 
to look about and inquire whether at any time there is to be 
in this country such a thing as a distinctive nationality. In 
other words, when will the time ever come that a man may 
have his shoes shined on the sidewalk and know the language 
of the man who shines them, or that he may have a meal served 
him and know the language of the man who serves it, or, may I 
say, have a refreshment passed over a bar or counter by a man 
whose language he understands, or where in any of the great 
cities he may offer a street car fare and be able to get an answer 
in the English language? 

My friends, I know a man up in New England who went down 
to New Haven and on the street of that city inquired for the 
register’s office, where he desired to have some papers recorded 
in connection with his property, and he walked three squares 
and asked of every man he met, and he was unable to find 
anybody who could speak the English language until he met a 
colored man, [Laughter.] That is true enough. Now as to 
the conditions. Where, my friends, is the opposition to this 
bill coming from? You and I all know. We have great sympa- 
thy for you gentlemen, our good friends, excellent associates 
here, and we sympathize with you. In this one great instance 
you come from centers of population and it suits you better to 
yield a little to the importunities of those who may want to have 
their friends come over here or for some reason not assigned ; 
but nevertheless it happens, as it happened in two previous 
sessions, when I was here and voted for this bill, and when the 
President vetoed it, that I noticed particularly that the vote 
against the bill came from the centers of population, and really 
there is great justification—— 

Mr. OAKEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOCHT. I have not very much time and I have a lot 
to say; but I will yield; go ahead. 

Mr. OAKEY. In the absence of my colleague from Con- 
necticut | Mr. Trson]—— 

Mr. TILSON. I am here. 

Mr. OAKEY. The gentleman should not be on that side of 
the House. I want to say that there are men in Yale University 
who speak the language. 

Mr. FOCHT. Yes; and I know some of them in Yale Univer- 
sity, when the inquiry was made, who said there was a French 
teacher who could speak not only French but 10 different 
languages, and the gentleman who inquired about it said that 
certainly English was not one of them. Now, the only protests 
against this bill I have received from eight of the great counties 
which I represent, constituting one-seventh of the area of the 
State of Pennsylvania, are but two, and it is self-evident 
what inspired them, I notice what we call in the printing busi- 
ness a boiler-plate petition, a sort of patent inside, and to a 
newspaper man it is sometimes a little suspicious. I happened 
to turn on the other side and I found some language there to me 
impossible, but I judge from my sojourn in several colleges it 
must be Hebrew, and I will submit it to the Public Printer to be 
printed in the Record. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BENNET. It is Yiddish. 

Mr. FOCHT. I will say to you that I am a Republican pro- 
tectionist, a real protectionist. I am not only for a tariff, but I 
am in favor of protecting American industry and American 
labor. 

In this connection I would like any gentleman who will fol- 
low me to explain this away and clear us all before the Ameri- 
can workingmen, whose votes we all seek and whom we all 
promise before we are elected what we are going to do for them. 
I would like to ask any American protectionist what protection 
it is to unskilled labor to have all the mountain-high tariff laws 
you can erect if you are going to allow this free flow of a million 
and a quarter of foreigners to come here and compete with that 
Jabor? 

My friends, it is possible—and we subscribe to it cheerfully— 
for this Government to take away all our property, tax it away. 
This Government can come and, as some one here said, draft us, 
as was incorporated in a bill the other day, and not only take 
our possessions, but take us to protect the country. Now, if we 


are willing that that should be done—and we surely are—then 
it is the duty of this Government to protect her citizens. And 
that is not done when a million and a quarter of foreigners are 
allowed to come here to compete with American labor and prosti- 
tute and degrade the dignity and lower the standard of living 
of our workingmen. 

Now, in proof, Mr. Chairman, that a condition most horrible 
exists in this country in that respect let me read a letter written 
by a minister living in Vermont. He tells us what the American 
workingman must compete against. And this is what he says 
about the tariff we read so much about and about which we 
speak so much here: 

Why can not Congress see the fundamental relation of the whole 
matter of protection and immigration? Certainly the great hordes of 
men and women who face low European wages after the war ceases 
will not remain in Europe if they can come here. Some time ago we 
made a 8870 of our town. We found within a stone's throw of the 
main street that runs by our church three houses remade from small 
stables, such as one has when he keeps a horse and cow, with place 
for a buggy and a hayloft. In these three houses there were 47 Polacks, 
made up of 9 families (9 men and 9 women), 17 children, and 12 
boarders. These men can and do undercut American wages, for Ameri- 
cans can not and will not live as these people live. I am for Americans 
first, last, and always, in labor, in preparedness, and everything else. 
One gets a little different view of suc things when one gets away from 
ba fa ln district into a region where American industry should 

In the discussion of foreign immigration the nativity of our 
own ancestors is naturally suggested. Voltaire said great and 
good men do not need to stand on what ancestors did or did 
not do. A young man in Philadelphia spent a great sum of 
money having the genealogy of his family run out, only to be told 
after some considerable time that he was merely an adopted 
son. An Irish lady when asked where her ancestors sprang 
from replied, “ My ancestors did not spring from anywhere ; they 
always sprung at em.“ When“ Uncle Joe” Cannon was asked 
as to his nationality, his response was that he was part English, 
part Irish, part Hungarian, and quite some American, but that 
it made little difference as to his forbears, for, after all, the 
mongrel pup often made the best trick dog. Of course it is only 
human nature to be proud of great and good ancestors and to 
say little about and try to forget those who were not. 

The question with us now is not one of ancestors and how we 
got here, but it is a question of vital importance and interest 
to determine where we nre going and how we will get there, 
carrying as we do this excess baggage in the shape of 1,200,000 
illiterate foreigners added to the Republic’s load each year. In 
any argument we may offer we will not undertake to justify 
our ground by presenting or attempting to present comparisons 
With the past, for there is no country and no past that is great 
enough and broad enough and comprehensive enough in any 
division of government or economy to be in any sense a guiding 
lamp for this the mightiest Nation and only successful con- 
federated democracy the world has ever seen. Being without 
counterpart, the future of this Nation must be therefore un- 
charted, and the hope of its perpetuation must necessarily rest 
upon the sheet anchor of Christianity, patriotism and intelli- 
gence. We find in Goldwin Smith’s book the interesting story 
of our early colonization, but there is nothing even there that 
could act as a guide or precedent in measuring up to the re- 
quirements of the present crisis. For me I care little about 
history or tradition in connection with this immigration busi- 
ness. I would much prefer to stand on the ground held by that 
great philosopher and Republican statesman, Thomas B. Reed, 
who once said he cared not so much for the pedantic maxims 
and theories of the bookmen, nor so much as to how a proposal 
might sound or look; what he wanted to know as influencing his 
decision and conclusion in the last analysis was, How does it 
work? 

It is too often the tendency in publie discussion for scholars 
to point to Rome and Greece and endeavor to frame a com- 
parison of conditions with then and now. It is all pointed out 
with splendid imagination why and how these once great States 
rotted and fell into decay. Many thousands have accepted as 
accurate the conclusions of these scholars, but there are others 
who are skeptical as to whether these Governments of Rome 
and Greece ever were as great and potential as the historians 
record. But even if correct, Rome, in her highest glory under 
Augustus Cæsar, had but 54,000,000 population, and it is said 
that more than 60 per cent counted within her dominions were 
slaves and barbarians. When the great battle of Marathon was 
fought the population of Greece is estimated to have been but 
three and one-half millions. There is certainly nothing be- 
wildering about this, and surely these Governments could not 
possibly have been called upon to solve the many complex eco- 
nomic questions which the great American people have suc- 
cessfully negotiated; and no man will contend that we could 
not in a single day raise more and better fighting troops right 
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in Pennsylvania than ever fought under the standards of Greece 
at any one time. These countries may have fallen and their 
glory departed because of corruption, but that corruption was 
due to the fact that those countries were pagan and not Chris- 
tian. This Nation will live because it is Christian. Although 
this question of immigration is more vital than the trust issue 
and the tariff question and has direct bearing on both, it relates 
in no way to your ancestors and mine, but does have much to do 
with the future of our children. It is a question to be de- 
termined whether Americans or foreigners are to govern and 
control the United States. Let us accept Tom Reed's method 
of holding the scales and arriving at results, and not be misled 
and swayed by momentary impulses because our ancestors came 
from somewhere some time ago, or be blinded by the sentiment 
of the hour when the country stands in such imminent peril. 
There is uothing analogous in the eauses which caused Rome 
and Greece to fall with the perils which beset this country, and 
there is no relationship or analogy with the kind of people who 
came here 100 or 200 years ago and those who are coming here 
now. 

Even of the kind coming here now we might assimilate a few, 
but if the onrushing horde continues in unabated numbers the 
dominance of the Anglo-Saxon is doomed on this continent. 
With me it is a question of number and kind, and therein rests 
my opposition to unrestricted immigration. 

Your ancestors and mine perhaps came from the north of 
Europe, emigrating from the fair valleys of the Palatinate. 
They were people whose ancestors were first heard of as 
emerging from the Baltic Sea section, and were referred to by 
Tacitus and Cæsar. They swept everything before them, beat- 
ing back the best soldiers of the Cæsars, until the gates of the 
Eternal City were battered down. Or your ancestors may have 
been among the good Dutch or Swedes, or those Scotch-Irish 
who depopulated Ulster County to come here and become 
nation builders, or they may have come as natives from the 
Emerald Isle to become nation rulers, for the Irish are said 
to rule every country excepting Ireland. But when these 
pioneers came they came to stay. They came for religious and 
political liberty, they came to make a country. They cut away 
the wooded hills and cultivated the plains, and when their flag 
was assailed or even endangered they quickly laid aside the 
implements of peaceful industry and took up the sword. And 
for their homes and their country countless thousands on many 
battle fields gave up their lives. 

But what about a vast majority of those coming here now? 
A misfit picture has often been painted of the incoming immi- 
grant and has excited the sympathy of many unwary and un- 
thinking. It is this: The great ocean liner appears off Sandy 
Hook, she is slowly piloted through the Narrows, and as the 
mists rise from the inner bay the Statue of Liberty, the immi- 
grant’s beacon light of hope, is beheld; then as he passes up 
Broadway he observes the statue of Nathan Hale, in Park Place, 
which patriotically inspires him as he reads the inscription on 
the monument, The only regret I have is that I have but one 
life to give to my country.” Then the immigrant is further 
inspired as he beholds the statues of Lafayette, Lincoln, Sumner, 
George Washington, Daniel Webster, and Simon Bolivar as he 
passes along the great thoroughfare and through Central Park. 
He crosses New Jersey and in every direction he sees points 
closely associated with the conflicts of the Revolution. Then, 
upon arriying in Philadelphia, he walks in the shadow of Inde- 
pendence Hall and is within 20 miles of Valley Forge where 
the snows were reddened with the blood of Continental patriots. 

But this picture is all moonshine so far as the immigrant of 
to-day is concerned. The men who come here to-day, or most 
of them, have no comprehension of what all this means—these 
glorious heritages, these memories of a divine struggle, this test, 
and successful test, of man’s ability to operate a representative 
government. And it seems that many, at least, do not wish to 
know, for the commissioner’s report shows that more than 40 
per cent of those who do come go back and annually take with 
them $350,000,000 of our good gold, which is gone forever. 

The kind of immigrants we want now are the sort who will 
become producers, those who will produce the things which sus- 
tain human life. While they consume little, yet what they do 
consume helps raise the price of what you and I must have to 
maintain an existence and support our Government. The colo- 
nization of many of these immigrants in our great cities is the 
bane of our land. Assimilation is our only hope, but too many 
come for that, and there must be restriction. Certainly, if a 
foreigner is not sufficiently anxious to come to be stimulated 
to the trouble of learning to write his own name, then he should 
not be allowed to enter; and if he is mentally incapable of learn- 
ing, then he is an undesirable and unfit to enjoy the protection of 
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a government eyen as paternal as this one. In some of the 
Southern States before a colored man is allowed to vote he must 
not oniy be able to read the Constitution but to explain it. In 
addition to this, in some cases he must pay from $1.75 to $2.50 
poll tax to enable him to be registered. Some of my colleagues 
propose to be much more liberal with these new-coming for- 
eigners than the southerners are with real Americans, although 
of African descent. 

When I say we want producers, I assert that very few of those 
who are coming now engage in agriculture. Of 1,030,000 from 
southern Europe landed here in recent years but 10,000 are en- 
gaged in farming. Therefore to this horde of unproducing for- 
eigners may in some measure be attributed the present high 
cost of living. 

We have the report of the commission which investigated this 
whole subject. That commission gave to the world most as- 
tounding information, revealing a condition of avarice and 
degradation never before dreamed of. Not only the white-slave 
traffic, which horrified all men and women of clean morals, but 
the industry of the foreign Steamship Trust in advertising and 
even canvassing every European village for immigrants was a 
shock to the American people who have been sitting supinely by 
while the country has been flooded with the ignorance of Europe. 
I do not protest against the coming of the healthy, intelligent, 
upright immigrant who wishes to make the United States his 
home, who comes here to become a part of the Republie and 
follow and aid in working out its destiny. I believe in freedom 
and free men and a free country, and I believe intelligent men 
are capable of self-government, but ignorant men can only add 
vexation and complication to the many hard problems of state 
now confronting the Government. 

My answer to all the arguments against this literacy test—and 
that is all the act requires—is written in the laws passed by the 
States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. These great States found it necessary to enact 
laws providing for the deportation of aliens quartered upon these 
Commonwealths, As chairman of a committee appointed by the 
Senate of Pennsylvania, I personally visited every public insti- 
tution in the State, and my report shows that at that time there 
were quartered upon the Commonwealth 20,000 aliens, who cost 
approximately $2,000,000 annually of State funds to sustain. If 
this be relatively true in other States of the Union, then the 
burden imposed upon the country by these aliens must mount 
into tens of millions. And while these enormous sums are being 
spent in a public way to take care of the indigent of other coun- 
tries, thousands upon thousands of true Americans stand in need 
of better pay that they may properly provide for their own 
families, 

In opening my remarks I stated that immigration bore rela- 
tionship to the tariff, and so it does. The protective tariff 
theory conceived by Hamilton and advocated by every publie 
man of broad conception since his day, was that competition be- 
tween American industries should bring about unhampered and 
unhindered the operation of the law of supply and demand, 
and at the same time protect our market and our labor. But the 
result in recent years has seen competition strangled, and in 
many instances price-fixing trusts developed and become almost 
impregnably entrenched. The Democratic theory is to smash 
the trusts and monopolies by sending our money abroad for 
the purchase of foreign goods, and then in case of a deficit to 
raise revenue by means of an income tax. The Democratie ` 
policy of free trade will unquestionably very speedily destroy 
the trusts and monopolies, but it will at the same time destroy 
everything and everybody else. My theory is to enact and main- 
tain a sane and sensible tariff. The tariff originally designed 
to raise revenue and protect industry and labor has been a 
success in accomplishing the former, but so far as the laboring 
man is concerned, in the presence of 1,200,000 unskilled laboring 
immigrants coming in each year, it is a farce and a joke. Immi- 
gration as conducted to-day puts unskilled American labor on 
the free list. And with 10 workingmen to 1 in the professions 
or in business, what chance has the Republic to live on if the 
American laboring man is not given wage enough to sustain 
himself, support his family, and send his children to school, 
and who must compete for his wage with a foreigner who can 
and does often live on 10 cents per day? 

We do not hear much said against immigration in public 
speech or the public press. If anything is said, it is usually a 
protest, and sometimes the protest is a gentle hint, but more 
frequently a violent assault, against those whose attitude like 
my own is assumed from purely patriotic motives and through 
a desire to save the workingmen of the land from the penury, 
degradation, and competition with the foreigner of low-standard 
living, and which condition must speedily grow worse unless 
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this bill offers relief. In the same newspapers which oppose 
the bill may be noticed many clothing store advertisements 
and in some displayed steamship announcements. The absence 
of outspoken interest for this bill might be because lawyers 
are afraid of their clients, members of the legislature and 
State senate tremble in the presence of a few recently natural- 
ized foreigners, and in some instance because Congressmen re- 
siding in centers of population where there is a congestion 
of foreigners and a large foreign vote do not wish to commit 
political suicide, and so it is left to those of us who do not 
have many foreigners in our districts to speak out in meeting 
and speak the truth and what we think and what others think, 
us well. 

We have accepted the responsibility of supporting and sus- 
taining this Republic. The foreigner of to-day, in many in- 
stances, does not do this. He accepts one thing only, and that 
is the cpportunity to come here, live on husks, horde his gold, 
then leave the country poorer for his having been here, but 
himself enriched. 

I hope this measure may be effective in keeping out a vast 
number of foreigners, and that the day may come when there 
will be a distinct and recognizable type of American citizenship. 
That is not the case to-day, and is less so than 50 years ago, 
Let us check the inflow until we have assimilated the more 
recent invoices, and until they have learned to know what that 
ilag stands for, and not only what it symbolizes, but the cost 
of life and treasure it has taken to sustain its integrity. Let us 
close the gates, in part at least, for a time and teach these 
aliens already here that the flag stands for liberty but not 
license, that it will protect the weak and unfortunate but 
nbominates and despises the vicious and criminal, and that 
intelligence is the rock of our Constitution and the hope of the 
future. Patriotism purified and sanctified by the blood of 
countless thousands of men and the suffering and tears of 
women, seattered the stars on that field of blue which typifies 
the expanse of God's own sky. It is the purest emblem ever 
unfurled in the mighty tide of time. Let all men who enjoy 
its protection love and revere it, but first know its cost and what 
it represents. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. Coors]. 

Mr. COOPER of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I feel some- 
what confused, as this is the first time I have attempted to 
address any remarks to the House; but as I come from a State 
and-district largely industrial, I feel I should make my position 
clearly known on the pending immigration bill. 

I thought when I came to Washington it would be my first 
duty to listen to the words of wisdom which fall from the 
lips of the older Members, and we who are serving our first 
term should see and be seen, should “stop, look, and listen” 
before undertaking to make a speech on the floor of this House; 
but I have, after observation and experience, come to the con- 
clusion nbout one-half of the speeches made in this House are 
not made with the expectation of influencing the final vote on a 
bill, but the speeches are made for the people at home, hav- 
ing for their purpose the intention of convincing the dear 
people at home their Representative is making good in Wash- 
ington. 

I have the honor to represent in this House a district in West 
Virginia that produces almost one-half of the coal produced 
in that State, and, as you are aware, West Virginia is second 
only in the production of coal to the great coal-producing State 
of Pennsylvania. Any law written upon the statute books by 
the lawmakers of the Federal Government in any way affecting 
capital or labor will of necessity be felt in the district I rep- 
resent in this House. 

1 feel I know something about coal mines, industrial plants, 
aud the employment of labor in coal mines and industrial 
pants. I have spent practically 30 years of my life working 
in coal mines or niding in the industrial development of the 
coal mines of West Virginia. Like the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Labor, Mr. Lewis, I have been all along 
the line. I have occupied every position in a coal mine except 
fire boss. At the age of 10 I was a trapper boy in a coal mine, 
the proud possessor of a miner's cap and lamp. I opened and 
closed u door in order to properly divert the air currents in 
the mine. I have driven the kicking mule in the mines, I have 
dug and loaded the coal, have assisted in running cutting ma- 
chinery, locomotives, both steam and electrical, and was, a 
short time prior to my election as a Member of this House, 
manager of three of the largest coal-mining companies in my 
district, so I feel my experience in the mines and about the 
mines and my acquaintance with labor give me peculiar knowl- 


edge as to the employment of labor, both native and foreign, in 
the coal mines and industrial plants of this Nation, and espe- 
cially in the State of West Virginia. Only one county in my 
district does not produce coal, and my district comprises 12 
counties, having a population of over 300,000 souls. 

There are over 1,000 coal mines at this time in the State of 
West Virginia, producing over 70,000,000 tons of coal annually. 
Over 80,000 men are directly engaged in the mining of coal in 
that State. The very life of the State depends upon the coal 
industry. Over $55,000,000 are annually paid out in pay rolls by 
the coal companies operating in the State. The welfare of cities, 
towns, and villages is tied up and dependent upon the success 
of the conl industry. Every single railway, except a branch of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railway Co., was built into the State 
for the purpose of engaging in the transportation of coal, coke, 
and lumber. Over 400 lives are sacrificed annually in the coal 
mines of West Virginia in order that heat, power, and the light 
which reflects in this Chamber to-day be given the Nation. 

We passed in this House the other day the child-labor bill, 
I felt when the bill passed it would have its disadvantages as 
well as its advantages, as I know from experience it will drive 
hundreds of widows to the washtubs to earn an honest dollar 
to support their children; but I realized sooner or later this 
legislation would have to pass, and I felt, in the language of the 
governor of the State of West Virginia, The boys and girls of 
West Virginia are the most precious asset the State has, and 
to-morrow they will become the mea and women of the Nation,” 
and for that reason I voted for the child-labor bill; but I 
would have felt much better had I had an opportunity to vote 
for and seen passed at the same time a national mothers’ pen- 
sion bill. 

In this connection it is fair to say that no word of protest did 
I receive from the coal operators or the manufacturing interests 
of West Virginia against the passage of the child-labor bill. In 
view of the fact that bill has for its purpose the better develop- 
ment of the youth, both physically and mentally, to meet the 
conditions of life, I. insist we should go a step further and pass 
legislation which will restrict immigration and not put our labor 
on an equality with the ignorant labor which has been tlooding 
this country for years. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. Do not these common laboring people, whom 
you call ignorant immigrants, make it possible for American 
laboring men to secure higher positions? 

Mr. KING. The gentleman made no such statement as thut. 

Mr. COOPER of West Virginia. What is that? 

Mr. SABATH. You said that the immigrant will take away 
and does take away the position of the American laboring man. 
I ask the gentleman if it is not a fact that due to im- 
migration the American laboring man secures higher positions, 
the same as you have, because they do the rough and common 
work? 

Mr. COOPER of West Virginia. It beats down the price of 
labor in this country every time you bring a laboring man from 
Europe. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairinan, I will ask the gentleman if it 
is not the fact that the price of wages is higher to-day than it 
was when the gentleman started to work in the coal mine? 

Mr. COOPER of West Virginia. The price of labor to-day is 
higher by reason of the fact that thousands of these men have 
gone back to lose their lives in the trenches of Europe instead 
of in the coal mines of Pennsylvania and West Virginia by 
by reason of their ignorance. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia has expired. z 

Mr. COOPER of West Virginia. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. Chairman, to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has that privilege. 

Mr. COOPER of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, released 
from the schools of the States at the age of 16, thousands of 
the youth of the Jand will be forced by necessity to enter the 
mills, mines, and manufacturing plants of the Nation to “ earn 
bread by the sweat of their faces”; educated to at least the 
limit required by State and national law, capable, both men- 
tally and physically, to meet successfully the problems of life; 
I ask in the name of justice, in the name of right, in the name 
of humanity, if it is fair to these boys, to my boy, perhaps 
your boy, who have followed the rules and regulations written 
into law by the lawmakers of the Nation, to keep open wide 
the doors of this country to the ignorant labor of Europe, 
when it is well known these men from Europe will be freely 
admitted to the mills, mines, and manufacturing plants of our 
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country, and will work side by side with our boys, putting in 
peril their lives, and when it is well known an ignorant brain 
can and will in the end destroy, not only himself, but perhaps 
every one of his fellow workmen? 

It appears to me you haye undertaken to prescribe a bill of 
health the youth must follow to prepare him for life, and after 
he has followed your rules and regulations and kept his body 
and mind clean and pure turn into his room a man infected 
with smallpox, scarlet fever, leprosy, or other dangerous con- 
tagious disease, and tell him to live or die with him, Admit- 
ting ignorance and greed to enter our mills, mines, and manu- 
facturing plants, and increase to a large degree the dangers of 
an already hazardous occupation. 

Safety first is flashed from the hilltops in letters of light in 
the mining camps of West Virginia. The State maintains an 
expensive mining department to fight the dangers ever found 
lurking in the coal mines of the State. The National Govern- 
ment, after years of neglect decided it was imperative to co- 
operate and lend governmental aid to a scientific study of the 
greatest of all our industries, and to-day we see mine-rescue 
stations established all over this land; we see experimental 
stations established, endeavoring by experiment to find out the 
causes of explosions which in the twinkling of an eye send so 
many men to meet their Maker. 

We see the States passing rigid mining laws; we see laws on 
the statute books of the States requiring a thorough under- 
standing of the same before a man be permitted to work in a 
coal mine; yet we see the laws of the National Government 
allowing ignorance and poverty freely admitted into our fair 
land, to nullify and make of no legal force the good work being 
undertaken by the State mining departments, the Bureau of 
Mines. and the safety-first promoters. Millions spent for State 
and Federal research; but as long as ignorance and poverty 
are allowed to come to America and make this home, we shall 
continue to see the coal and the manufacturing products of our 
Nation washed in blood. I make the assertion without fear of 
successful contradiction more lives are sacrificed to-day in the 
coal mines of America through ignorance than through the 
ordinary accidents which are likely to occur in any coal mine, 
and this ignorance is manifested through failure or inability 
to read and study the rules and regulations, and thereby be 
better able to protect life and property by following the rules 
and regulations written by men of experience. “An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 

It is not the experienced miner I fear in the coal mine, not 
the miner who reads, studies, and follows the rules; but the 
greedy, ignorant foreigner, the man who will take the chance, 
and in order to earn a dollar quickly and without labor fire 
a shot from the solid, which may result in blowing himself and 
every man in the coal mine to eternity. The man who under- 
takes to accomplish with an ignorant brain that which he should 
do with a lazy muscle; the love for the American dollar is 
dearer to him than the life of his fellow workman, 


List showing the forciqners and Americans killed inside and outside of 
the coal mines, by counties, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 191}. 


{Annual Report of Department of Mines of West Virginia.] 
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Of the 78,041 ampioyees directly connected with the production and 
distribution of coal and coke for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, 
28,830 were foreigners and 49,211 Americans, 


The above statement of the West Virginia Mining Department 
for the year ending June 80, 1914, shows that more than two 
foreigners to every American, based on numbers employed, were 
killed in the mines of the State for that year. This, in my 
opinion, is due to the fact that the foreigners coming to our 
shores for the past several years have been the ignorant, un- 
educated of Europe. 


Since 1897 there have been killed inside the mines of the State as 
follows: 


Killed by falls of roof and coal_ 2, 230 
Killed by mine ears 446 
Killed by gas explosion 340 
Ada ee. SR U— 590 
e so eae 144 
Killed by other causes_..-- -------~-----------------~----- 641 
Ls) ee See eR eee Se 4, 391 
The experience of persons killed and injured for the past 14 years, 
from 1901 to 1914, inclusive, is as follows: 
Having an experience of 1 year or les 2,287 
Having an experience of 2 to 5 years 3, 147 
Having an experience of 6 to 10 years.. 1, 539 
Having an experience of 11 to 25 years 1, 073 
Having an experience of 25 to 50 Fears 196 
Having an experience of many years —— 296 
Having an experience of unknown years 4 2, 083 
Total isa ste TVT 10, 621 


The above table shows conclusively that the persons with little ex- 
perience are the pe who are most frequently injured or killed. 

Since the year 1883 the average lives lost inside for every 1,000 per- 
sons 3 Inside the mines Is 6.51. 


Causes. 


Fallofroof........ 
Mine cars. 82 
Gas explosions. Za 
Dustexplosions. .. 
All other causes.. 


epe paes afea on 1912 | 1913 | 1914 
144 14 2 
20 28| 31 
2 3 3 
0 368| 116 — 
46| 70 
315 550 364| 320 7 409 308. 


The most dangerous condition I can imagine in a coal mine 
would be to turn loose into the mines of this country ignorance 
from abroad and place in its hand a jacket or keg of black 
powder, a 6-foot auger, and allow shooting from the solid the 
coal from the mines of the Nation. I would as soon visit a 
powder plant with tacks in my shoes as to visit a coal mine 
under such conditions, and yet this will be what we shall have 
if we continue to allow ignorance to freely enter our harbors. 

Our laborers, our men with American blood flowing through 
their veins, and who go into the bowels of the earth and dig the 
black diamonds from the mountains of West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, from the plains of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, from mother 
earth in Pennsylvania and Maryland and the far Western States, 
have a right to appeal to.you in the fight for life, for an equal 
chance, and have you exelude from the shores of America the 
labor which is a blot on the fair name of a free and independent 
Nation. 

I believe in the language of the martyred McKinley : 

It is better to open the mines and mills of this country to the laboring 


men of America than to open up the harbors of this country to the 
pauper-manufactured articles of the Old World. 


I think it is equally the right of the American laboring man 
to ask that a certain class of undesirable citizens or subjects of 
Europe be kept away from our shores, and who are now engaged 
in the manufacture of articles of commerce which we should by 
tariff laws keep away from our country. 

I do not mean to say, nor do I hope you will so understand 
me, that I am in favor of keeping men of industry, men of thrift, 
men of intelligence away from our shores; but I am in favor of 
keeping by legislation, if necessary, a certain class of ignorant 
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and undesirable peoples away from this country; making this, 
a country ruled by intellect, holding out the glad hand to men 
ef industry, intelligence, and honesty of purpose toward our 
land, who desire to make this home in the true sense of the word, 
and holding away from the shores of our country that class of 
men who come here for the purpose of receiving the benefits of 
our country, but who are unwilling to take upon themselves the 
responsibilities of citizenship. 

I desire to give some statistics furnished me by the Bureau of 
Mines, showing number of fatal accidents for years 1907 to 1915, 
inclusive, and also statement released for publication February 
26 by the Department of Interior, Bureau of Mines, showing de- 
crease in fatal accidents for year 1915. 

Statistics of coal-mine fatalities, United States, 1907—1915. 


674,613 | 3, 242 4.81 6.78 | 147, 407 
678,873. | 2,445 3.60 5.97] 167, 40 
806,88 2.642 3.90 5.73 | 174,418 
725030 | 2,821 3.89 5.62 | 177,803 
728,348 | 2.656. 3.65 5.35 | 186, 887 
722,662 | 2,419 3.35 4.53. | 290,945 
737,644 2785 3.73 4.89} 20%, 685 
763,185 | 2,454 3.22 4.78 209,261 
767,553 2281 2.95 4.37| 287 


Subject to slight revision. 
DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF MINES, 
Washington, February 25. 
ning to show substantial results in lives saved 
, according to a statement made by Secre- 
A report of the casual- 


“ Safety first ” is 
in the coal-mining indus 
tary Lane, of the Interior t, 
nen in oe mines for the year 1915, ma the Bureau of Mines, 

ows — 

The actual number of men killed is the lowest in the last eight years. 
38 death rate for each 1,000 men employed is the lowest in the 

s years. 

The number of tons of coal produced for each miner killed is the 
2 in the entire history of coal mining in the United States. 

tatistics gathered by the bureau show that more than three-quarters 

a million men were meres in coal mining last year, and that of 
which is 190 less than in 1914 and 521 
rate for each 1,000 men employed was 
revious year and 3.73 the year before that. 
t of the general safety campaign t has 
been proceeding for several years there was one additional mam saved 
in every 4,000 employed as compared with the previous 
more men saved in every 4,000 employed as compared 
1913. There were 228,799 tons of coal produced 
red with 208,078 tons in the previous year. 


e by 


ha 

Secretary . “Tt indi- 
first’ has come to stay in the 
E p more duously 


cates very forcibly to me that ‘safe 
racticed 
Every effort along this line spells 


coal-mining industry, and that it is 
in g camps than ever before. 


lives saved, suff lessened, and poverty and want — pea ge It is 
such a report as s that leads us to as dent Wilson 
did, safety first’ into ‘America first,’ for I do believe that to-day there 


especially gra g that is movement is progressing so 

8 in an industry that is one of the test in the — 9 The 

ee meee to-day mines 40 per cent of entire coal of the world; 
as 


reat Britain and Germany combined; and roar en 8 
e 


t have been had the various ncies 
cooperated with the Bureau of Mines 
movement. All we do know is that if, instead of 
decreasing, the death rate had continued to increase as it did up to the 
ear 1907, there would be to-day several thousand more dead miners 
the United States. 

“While it is not possible to attribute this reduction of deaths to 
any one of the many agencies striving to reduce mine accidents, each 
deserves credit for the part it has taken in this work. The saving of 
lives has been the result of closer and more careful inspection by the 
State mine inspectors; the better enforcement of laws and regulations 
by the operators; the miner's realization of the dangers attending his 
daily work, and his own efforts to reduce accidents; the more general 
use of safety 8 doubtful mines; the use of permissible explosives 

eee by Bureau ef Mines; the watering of dusty mines 
to keep down the dangerous coal dust; first-aid and rescue training, 
which save lives that otherwire ht be lost by reason of injuries 


received; the enactment of Indu accident compensation laws; and 
last, but not least, the splendid spirit of cooperation on the part of 
all concerned.“ 


I agree with Secretary Lane entirely that the fatal accidents 
have been much reduced ail over the United States, and the 
Department of Mines and the Bureau of Mines are to be con- 
gratulated on the part they have played in the reduction of fatal 
accidents. Efficiency has much to do with the results obtained, 
and I feel education has played an important work in this splen- 
did showing; but I would call the attention of the House to 
what I believe the main reason for the decrease in fatal acci- 
dents, and it is summed up in a very few words. I think the 
main reason for the decrease in the fatal accidents for the year 
1915 has been caused, not alone from the endeavors of the State 
mining departments, Bureau of Mines, and safety-first promoters’ 
good work, but the war which is now going on in Europe and 
which on the Ist day of August, 1914, called back to Europe 
from America ignorance to fight in the trenches and be destroyed 
there instead of being destroyed by ignorance in the coal-mine 
and industrial plants of America. Hundreds, yes, thousands, of 
foreigners answered the call of their “ first love” and returned 
to their country to fight for the country they love, and thereby 
reduced to a very material extent the dangers of coal mining in 
this Nation. 

The table herewith published from the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Immigration, shows my conclusions 
are correct that the foreign labor has to a great extent emi- 
grated, and very few immigrants have come to this country to 
replace those which have left, and the class we are now getting 
is far superior in intelligence to the class heretofore received in 
this country. 


TABLE 1,—Immigration. 
(Nonimmigrant arrivals are not recorded in this table. See footnote.) 


Years ended June 30— 


Races. 
1906 1908 | 1909 | 1910 
African (black) 2 23, 786 235 | 4,020 4.07 4,988 6, 721 6,759] 6, 64 35,447 5,660 
fy Solar a — 1.885 s| 3,209 3108| 5, 508 3,002 5,22 9,353] 7,785 9582 
12,958 554 | 10,164 | 6,850} 8,462] 9,223] 8439| 11,091} 9,28 1,651 
11,548 174 | 18,246 | 6,214 | 15, 130 | 10,222 | 10,657 | 9,087 15,084 | 3.506 
1,485 770| 1,263 1,841 1,770| 1307| 1,608] 2,022 2354| 246 
4% 72 47,826 | 20,472 | 20,181 | 39,562 | 18,982 | 24,366 | 42,499 37, 1 | 1/942 
5,501 5475| 3323| 3,380] 3,331] 3,914] 3,155| 3,099] 3,50 3,402 
4.868 7,303 3,747| 1,883] 4911| 440| 3,672 4.0 5149| ‘305 
9735| 12,467| 9,526 8,114 | 13,012 13,862 | 10,985 | 14,507 12,566 | 6,675 
271 1.072 1, 710 7337] 1,782 '517| 185 188 172 82 
45,079 | 51,126 | 49,056 | 39,021 | 53,498 | 57,258 | 49,689 | 55,522} 51,746 | 38,662 
14,136 | 14,860 | 6,746 | 11,687 | 15,736.| 9,779| 6,641 | 12,758 12,805 3,472 
10,379 | 9,392 | 12,881 | 19,423 | 21, 107 | 18,132 18,382 20,652 | 18, 166 | 12,636 
86,813 | 92,936 | 73,038 | 58,534 | 71,380 | 66,471 65,343 80,865 | 79,871 | 20,729 
23,197 | 46, 283 | 28,808 | 20,262 | 39,135 | 37,021 | 31,566 | 38,644 | 45,881 | 15, 187 
153,748 149, 182 (103,387 | 57,551 | 84,280 | 91, 223 | 80,595 | 101,330 138,051 | 26, 497 
40,959 | 38,706 | 36,427 | 31,185 | 38,382 | 40,246 | 33,922 | 37,023 | 33, 898 | 23, 503 
46,286 | 51,564 | 24° 700 | 25,150 | 30,780 | 30,312 | 25, 443 534 | 44,802 | 10, 660 
240, 528 | 242; 497 110, 547 |165, 248 | 192, 673 138,638 138,80 231,613 | 251,612 | 46, 557 
14,243 | ~ 30,824} 16,418 | 3,275 2,708 4,575 | 6,172 302| 8,941] 8,609 
127 39 26 11 19 8 33 64 152| 1146 
14,257 | 25,884 | 13,720 | 15,254 | 22,714 | 17,027 | 14,078 | 24,647 | 21,584 | 2,638 
oe | Oil . 18 8 1770 |1874 B 10.8 30 | 10993 
95,835 138, 033 63, 108 77, 545 aan 71,446 85,163 174,365 122,054 ae 358 
3 „ „ „ 363 
8.720 9, 648 6,809] 4,608] 7657| 7,400 9,403 500 9,647! 4,376 71¹ 


. 
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TABLE 1.—Jmmigration—Continued, 
a Se ' ed ee 
Years ended June 30— 


1911 1912 


Rensen 333 ANOT. 7 11,425 19,200 9,02 8,041] 14,199] 5,311] 8,329 1,200 
Sat bas 5,814] 16,807 | 17,111 | 10,038 | 17,24 18; 721 | 22/558 4,459 
Roi (Russniak). 16,257 24,081 | 12,361 | 15,908 27,907 | 17,724 | 21,965 2,933 
Scand 58,141 | 53.425 789 | 34,998 | 52,037 | 45,859 | 21,601 24,203 
Scotch 16, 463 20,516 | 17,014 | 16,446 24, G12 | 25,625 | 20,293 14,310 
B 9 38,221 | 42,041 | 16,170 | 22,586 | 32,418 | 21,415 25,281 2,069 
. 6,332 9,495 | 6,636 4,939 5,837 | 8,068 | 9,070 5, 705 
Shanish American. 1,585 1,060 | 1,063 890 900 | 1,153 | 1,342 1,667 
1 5, 824 5,880 | 5,520 3,668 6,317 | 5,444 5,525 1,767 
2.0 1,502 2,327 82) 1, 283 918 | 1,336 273 
Welsh. 2,367 2,754 2,504 1,699 2,24 | 2,248| 2,239 1,390 
West Indian (except Cuban). 1,476 1,381 1, 110 1,024 1,150 1, 141 1,132 823 
Other peoples coro s ss eee sos sevens ce sece 1,027 2,058 | 1, 330 1,537 3,330 | 3,323 | 3,660 1,877 

Doll 33 1,100, 735 (1,285,349 782, 870 751, 788 1, 041, 5 480 326, 700 154 

| 
TABLE 1.—Immigration—Continued. TABLE 2,—Race—Continued. 
Period. Number. Period. Number. 


Emigrant aliens de- 
parted. 


Year ended June 30— 
1867 


Races. z July 
4 vol 1915, to | Janu- 
ary, 1916 
191 
a 129 | 
450 52 
7 80 20 
21,747 | 2,499 5,202 | 496 5 
2.82 284 303 39 
12, 9,830 | 1,034 1,245 | 154 
20,729 | 6,568 911 749 580 
15,187 | 11,465 | 1,619 767 | 3,718 
28,497 | 9,397 1, 477 524 141 12 
23, 503 13,373 953 918 1,263] 139 
10,660 | 2,836 429 539 828 | 222 
46,557 | 12,520 | 1,923 969 | 68,167 | 2,253 
8.600 5,060 651 825 51 65 
146 65 14 47 17 2 | 
1842.. 28 820 10 — 2109 5 
PO — eee eer ees 19 15 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, 1843..... wate 0993 | e 
Year ended Sept. 30— ee reis hareke s AA 1 
1844 9,065 | 2,420 363 | 7,912 264 14 
4,376 | 6,065 714 | 2,526 1,811 7¹ | 
1. 200 512 122 899 3 | 
4,459 | 2,802 519 | 11,256 | 2,824 | 230 
2, 933 915 76 800 5 2 
i 4% % „ Sit] ra| as 
7 , * 2 
vo — bag ee reas 2,069 403 99 | 1,398 42 2 
eare ec. 31— 5,705 | 3,657 421 | 4,347 | 2,008] 163 
1851 1,667 995 104 560 297 x 
1,767 389 433 8⁴ 4 | 
273 88 208 28 8 
1,390 608 253 164 18 
856. 10 1 877 1 oor Bi 828 27 
Other peonl es n S 511 8 
7 1 ninth oto 1857 ` 3 Not specified 16,888 | 6,596 | 700 
1858 3 o 074 103, 569 | 5,915 


TABLE 3.—Occupation. 


Immigrant aliens ad- | Emigrant aliens de- 
mitted. arta 


July, 

Norx.— Table 1 records permanent immigration only. The tem onim: ear * s 
grant arrivals, however in recent years have been numerous and il added tc to this table ary, | ended we posing 
would increase the totals about 20 per cent since 1907. ‘Tables 2, 3, 4, and 5 show only 1916. June 30, ary, 1916 
permanent arrivals and departures. 1915. 2 k 


1916, 
TABLE 2.—Race. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


Immigrant aliens ad- | Emigrant aliens de- | 
mitted. parted. SEa 
apt 14 
Races. Vear J 59 
ended faith Janu- Engineers (professional). . 193 16 
June 30, anu 1916 P 21 ———— 
i ’ a Literary and scientific persons. . 
sete 1910. aes 
* 3 F 5, 660 ane a 
eee ee eee ee ee ee ee a Bet ywetusery 
Bohemian and eigir a tenei 1,651 408 40 


573 | 2,312 
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TaBe 3.—Occupation—Continued. 


Immigrant aliens ad- Emigrant aliens de- 
Er oitied: parted. 
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TABLE 4. Fiona esc 


Coming fom. | Going to. 


Immigrant aliens Emigrant aliens 
Am | depar 


Occupations. r July, admitted. 5 
i Pn Saeed | 1915, fo | Janu- Countries. 
ho wpe “ary, |1018. a 55 
5. ? v. 5 
f ende 148 10 Janu- | Yeas 1915, fo | Janu- 
=r June 30, Jani Y, June 30, Janu- | ary, 
SKILLED. Y, 1915. 1970 1916. 
— 1,086 
Barbers and hairdressers 7 i — 
Bookbinders- . 00 3,711) 224 
Brewers. ....... 3 Susreo iE 34 
ir 5 8⁴⁵ 96,903 65,096 2, 445 
wen d joiners............. 5, 224 1,004 1 a 
ters and joiners......-....-. 474 r 67 8 8 
a 3 8 24 7 A Portugal, incloding Cape Verde 
F 852 1,125 538 55 and Azore Islands 2,030 70 
SSC aR ; Bs 7 K 151 Roumania ñ & 1 
C erks and accountants .........-.. 244 
mn A . 2,694 203 130 12 Spain, ne Canary and Bal- j 
Engineers (locomotive, marine, 1,456 80 
and . 962 205 7 10 682 43 
Furriers and fur workers 183 20 1 133 23 
Gardencrs...........-.- PERE 546 165 5 . 
Hat and cap makers 209 W: ARS 
Tron and steal workers. 807 2 4 3,632 B44 
223 43 1 859 86 
285 Bi) ERs 937 139 
1,394 774 4 89 9 
3,346 721 22 33 1 
--| 1,625 371 15 — — — 
Mechanics (not specified)......--.. 778 4,481 245 7,885 167,954 | 89,414 | 3,958 
Metal workers (other than iron, == — 
steel, and tin 281 35 2 161 2,011 1,547 275 
Millers II 2 4s 840 502 57 
By” Ala 179 192 23 
3,206 71 593 A Pe 
350 235 12 244 635 12 
30 20 1 — 
239 2 1 3,837 | 2,792 367 
338 68 3 
376 55 4 85 63 6 
534 R9 4 
116 20 1 608 319 36 
2,817 135 1 | Pacifice islands (not specifi 17 CR Bee 
1,736 622 25 | British North America 5 23,225 | 9, 750 1,014 
1,061 42; 10 436 283 
487 123 6 651 262 
5,221 817 > 983 747 42 
64 16 — — 6,213 3,005 368 
416 715 27 30 27 5 
227 40; 30 
39 7 1 700 154, 153 | 17,293 204,074 {106,569 | 5,915 
101 10 1 
203 2 2 
1,031 219 6 
36 e 
4 Sorna 
702 21 Going from. 
„078 790 
IR = Emigrant aliens 
155 9 departed. 
86 6 
HEE er | 28% | 
S| | s co | naa 
207 6 June 30, 1016. 
80 3 115. | 1916 y 
„563 3,078 1916. : 
70 1 
, 232 158 
487 317 3 
104 
W — . 141,843 67,955 7,815 133,219 83, 464 | 3,950 B 
— =i 2 9 oot 
No occu (including women 
and children 16, 940 8.945 | 23,465 | 11,307 | 1,055 Si 
Grand total — 4323, 700 154, 155 | 17,293 s ct 074 106,560 5,915 — 
TABLE 4.— Country. 443 
65 | 
Going to. 
Emigrant aliens 
departed. 
Countries. 
ly, 
Year | 1915, o| Janu- | 
nu- 8 | 
une 30, ary, | 1916. 
PTR OTE can qetncs sap hese encase 6, 776 14 6 
C AA SAN 053 2 
T 333 13 1 
Bulgaria, Ser bia, and Montenegro on — 3 
F EN 
France, including Corsica. -.....- 5,751 1,232 183 
German Empire 5 1,419 317 19 
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TABLE 5.—State—Continued. 


Pennsylvania bies 
4 Islands. 

Porto Rico 

Rhode Island... 
South Carolina. 


232 


p 


— 


Wyoming... 
Unknown ... 


[Reports of Immigration Commission, vol. 6, Bituminous Coal Mining. 
CHAPTER 6.—SaLient CHARACTERISTICS. 
LITERACY. 


As regards the literacy of mine workers, the following table shows for 
86,908 individual DIAMA mining employees, by general nativity and 


mos the per cent who can read and the per cent who can both read and 
write. 
TABLE 94.—Per cen? of male employees who read, and per cent who read 
and write, by general nativity and race. 
(Study of employees.) 
[This table includes only races with 40 or more males reporting. 
totals, however, are for all races.] 


The 


General nativity and race. 


588 8 
S WOO 


essess SSS EBS 88888 as 


— 


Ss 888888888 588888885 
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Of the 86,908 male employees covered by this table, 54,090 are 
foreign born and 82,818 are native born. 

Well do I remember the day I decided to become a candidate 
for Congress from the fifth congressional district of West Vir- 
ginia. I immediately sent to the city and had printed on card- 
board four or five thousand pictures of myself, and they were 
nailed to almost every telegraph post in my district. Under my 
picture was printed my name, and under my name I had printed 
the words, “ Vote for him and he will vote to protect your 
interests.” ‘That promise was the promise of an honest candi- 
date made to the great body of workingmen of my district, 
men who supported my candidacy almost as a unit, because they 
had confidence in my word, and in so far as I am concerned I 
propose to vote for the pending immigration bill, as I believe the 
interests of the laboring men will be best protected by the pas- 
sage of this bill. 

I have been taught from infancy that whenever a commodity 
is scarce in the market it is high. Whenever the wheat crop is 
scarce, wheat is high. When the potato crop is short, potatoes 
are high ; the same with oats, corn, hay, or any other necessity of 
life. Skilled labor is scarce, and skilled labor is high and able 
to obtain the best possible price for its hire; therefore the best 
possible way to conserve to the workingmen of this country the 
best possible price for labor is to create a shortage of labor, and 
the most practical way to do that is to pass the pending immigra- 
tion bill, and to reduce to a great extent thereby the underpaid 
labor of Europe which has been flooding this country for years. 

I know it will be said we must have the labor, that capital 
can not expand unless we allow immigration to continue, but, 
in so far as I am concerned, I would rather have 100 competent 
Americans working for me than 200 incompetent foreigners. 
Give me the 100 contented, satisfied, happy Americans working in 
the coal mines rather than 200 discontented, dissatisfied, incom- 
petent foreigners, whose one thought is to hear the whistle blow 
at 6 o'clock, hoping the next day will be pay day, so they can send 
three-fourths of the money earned back to the country from 
which they came. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TAGUE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TacvueE] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, following the line of thought 
pursued by the previous speaker [Mr. Coorer of West Virginia], 
who deplored the fact that because we have enacted a child- 
labor law we are going to send back to the washtub the mother 
of the child, I say to him then that it is for him and for every 
other legislator on the floor of this House of Congress to see to 
it that his State enacts a law, as my State of Massachusetts 
has done, that protects that mother, worthy as she is. 

One would believe from all that we have heard here to-day 
that all the Americanism in the country is wrapped up in the 
bodies and in the hearts and in the minds of the men who have 
addressed this House of Congress to-day in favor of this bill. 

I come, Mr. Chairman, from the city of Boston, the second 
largest port of entry in this country; a city made up, as are all 
the large cities, of a cosmopolitan people, people from every 
clime and from every part of the world; ard into that city, 
Mr. Chairman, naturally goes the immigrant, who goes where 
he is welcomed among his friends, and not among his foes; and 
to know him as we know him is to know that in him we have 
one whom we can respect and admire. 

Mr. Chairman, in the district that I have the honor to repre- 
sent and where I live and was born towers the shaft of Bunker 
Hill, which marks the spot where Warren fell, shedding his 
blood for this great Nation of ours; and I wondered in listen- 
ing to all the addresses that have been made here to-day how 
many of those men who stood with him on that eventful day 
were literate or illiterate. I wondered whether the great 
Chrispus Atticks, the colored patriot who shed his blood on 
State Street, in Boston, at the beginning of the Revolution, and 
unable to read or write, was not a patriot for his country. 

Mr. Chairman, this literacy test is not in keeping with the 
traditions of Bunker Hill and Fanueil Hall. It is not in keeping 
with the traditions that have made this country the great coun- 
try that it is. Oh, we have heard much to-day of our flag and 
of the story of the flag. We have seen some of the Members 
wave it, figuratively speaking, in the eyes of the Members. I 
would like to take those Members back to my home district, 
where the child of the Italian, where the child of the Jew, of 
the Pole, of the German, and of the Irish is being taught daily the 
lessons of patriotic devotion to the adopted home of his beloved 
father and mother. I would like them to see how proud are the 
parents of those little children as they listen to them sing of 
the flag of their adopted country, and then say, if you will, 
whether or not they are fit for citizenship. 
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Mr. Chairman, we have all received petitions from organized 


labor. I have received them, as every other Member has. But, 
coming from that great commercial and industrial center, the 
city of Boston, I have yet to have one individual in my district 
ask ine to vote for this bill. [Applause.] 

No, Mr. Chairman; not one individual in the great city of 
Boston has come to me in the interest of this bill; and as I looked 
upon the petitions that were presented to me and looked over 
the names I wondered from whence they sprung, and I wondered 
how many of the men who signed those petitions would have had 
the privilege of petitioning this Congress if this literacy test 
8 been applied to their fathers and to their mothers. [Ap- 
plause.] p 

Mr. Chairman, the time has not come in this country of ours 
when we can afford to shut the doors of opportunity afforded 
by these great institutions of ours against the people of a for- 
cign clime. Educate the whole world. Yes, Mr. Chairman ; that 
is why God ordained that this Nation should be what it is. 
He ordained that we should preach to and teach the rest of the 
world and take them out of the darkness in which they were 
born. It was intended that this Nation should give them the 
chance, and it was never intended that because you and I may 
have preceded those who are attempting to come now that we 
shall say to them that because our forefathers came from abroad 
and shed their blood for this Nation we shall now shut the door 
of opportunity to the children of the less fortunate people across 
the sen. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I have been endeavoring to find some good 
substantial reason for the passage of this bill, and I am frank 
to confess that so far during the debate no sound, just cause 
has been advanced that would lead me to believe that this bill 
should become a law. 

It appears that many of those advocating its passage come 
froni sections of the country almost free from immigration, and 
I contend that they are not qualified to speak in favor of such 
a proposition as this, because they have not the knowledge of 
conditions existing among this class of people. I am inclined 
more to listen to the argument of those who daily come in 
contact with this element of our people, who know their ways 
and ulso their worth in the communities. Coming from a city 
made up mostly of an immigrant population, with whom I come 
in daily contact, 1 believe the arguments so far advanced by 
the proponents are very misleading. 

Mr. Chairman, in the district that I have the honor to rep- 
resent ure many persons unable to read and write, who, if this 
law had been in effect at the time of their entrance, would 
have been unable to enter and our country would have been 
deprived of many of our beloved and honored men and women, 
whose children have since become the leading citizens of our 
land. 

This alone proves to my mind the inadequacy of this law, and 
alsc proves that a literacy test is not necessary to the welfare 
of our country, 

These people, suffering from the oppression in a foreign land 
and seeking an opportunity to better their conditions, with 
eagerness, hope, and gladdened hearts at the chance of enjoy- 
ing the benefits of the freedom of a nation only enjoyed in this 
land of ours, come amongst us willing and anxious to do their 
part in building up and maintaining the honor and integrity of 
our country. The opposition to this class of people is not new, 
and I am afraid it is prompted by other than broad American 
motives, Our country is made up entirely from the immigrant, 
each and every one of them having the same aims and desires, 
and I do not believe the time has come when we should close 
the doors of opportunity against them. 

I believe the claim that it is in the interest of labor is mis- 
leadiug; and while it may come from those who are the 
accredited representatives of the large labor organizations, yet 
I believe they have permitted their honest views to overcome 
the better part of their judgment, and, could this question be 
left to a vote of the individual members of organized labor, 
it would never receive their sanction. 

I do not believe that the literacy test reflects the best judg- 
ment and wisdom of the rank and file of the toilers of our Na- 
tion, ond if this bill was in the interest of toiling masses, I 
am confident that every Member now opposing its passage 
would instead be standing in his place on this floor defending 
and advocating the passage of this bill. 

I do not hesitate to say as one Member of this House who 
has always worked in the cause of labor, and coming from a 
great industrial and commercial center, that I am speaking the 
wishes of the working people of my city, whom I have the honor 
to represent, when I oppose this legislation. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I can not believe that this is the real 
purpose ef this bill, and I am confident that it is aimed in an- 


other direction. It is aimed to keep from our shores the immi- 
grant who comes to our land seeking opportunity for himself 
and family. Neither can we deny that to the immigrant from 
across the sea does this Nation of ours owe, in a substantial way, 
its great progress and advancement, for it was founded by the 
immigrant and it is to the immigrant and his children that the 
Nation can always look in the hour of need. 

I can not forget that as a Member of this House I stand here 
as a son of an immigrant, and while he could read and write 
the English language, it is, nevertheless, a fact that many of his 
countrymen may have been less fortunate. Illiterate you may 
call them, but as soon as the opportunity was allowed them 
they took advantage of the splendid institutions of our country, 
educated themselves, and became good citizens. 

It was the oppression of tyrannical England that drove the 
thousands of Irishmen from their homes to this land, and they 
brought with them strong hearts, beating warm for freedom, 
and while enjoying the privileges of American liberty and her 
grand institutions they have always been ready and willing to 
give up their lives in protecting the land of their adoption. 
The history of this country can not be written without giving 
credit and praise to the Irishmen in America. 

In every field of endeavor, whether upon the field of battle, 
where the sons of Ireland have shed their blood freely in the 
patriotic devotion to their country, at the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, or in the sciences or arts. they have added 
to the material and patriotic advancement of the Nation. 

The same motives actuated the immigrants of other nationali- 
ties coming to our shores. It was the same unfair, inhumane 
oppression of Russia that drove so many of the people of the 
Jewish race to our land, and I know of no man who will say that 
this great race of people have not done their share in the ad- 
vancement of our Nation and to the uplift of humanity, It was 
the great Columbus, an Italian, who discovered our country: 
and to-day you say to the children of that country that unless 
they can read and write they can not enjoy the fruits of his 
endeavors. 

The opposition to the immigrant is nothing new. It has been 
carried on unsuccessfully almost since the beginning of our 
Nation by those whose narrow views would have prevented this 
Nation from being what she is to-day—the greatest Nation in the 
world, 

We are all immigrants or children of immigrants, and not one 
of us can deny our ancestry. First, it was the opposition to the 
Trish, Germans, and Scotch, but the day of their migration to 
this country is almost a thing of the past. Now it is the op- 
position to the people of southern Europe, who, seeking the same 
opportunities of freedom and social advancement, are met with 
the same unfair, un-American claims, which are against the best 
traditions of our beloved country. 

I shall vote against the immigration bill, because I do not 
think the literacy test a test of fitness or character and because 
I think it unfair and un-American. I am in favor of restriction 
that will exclude the criminal, the insane and mentally defective, 
the pauper, the morally unfit, and those who are incapable of 
earning a living. I am also opposed to the cleyer, educated 
schemer who immediately upon arrival begins to find fault with 
our institutions, and the Immigration bill in its present form 
would not keep out such clever, educated schemers. I could 
not vote for a bill thet ranked lettered scoundrelism above un- 
tutored industry and virtue. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the pending measure and 
sincerely hope that it will not become a law as I am not in 
favor of an educational qualification as essential to the right of 
persons of foreign birth to come into our country. Such a law 
is repugnant to every idea that I have ever entertained of the 
relations borne by our people to the people of the balance of the 
world, and, if adopted into a law, would falsify a record which 
to my mind makes for the integrity and glory of our country. 
I am not unmindful, I hope, of the advantages of cultivation in 
those who are to come amongst us, whether native or foreign 
born, but to say that only those who have some degree of educa- 
tion and letters may come fo our shores is, in my judgment, to 
exalt an important, but not indispensable, incident to the posi- 
tion of an essential and overruling factor. ‘The essential factors 
of immigration, to my mind, are health and virtue, and, having 
these makes any man or woman desirable as a resident and in 
course of time as a useful and valuable citizen. 

I am opposed to the policy of this legislation, and with its 
departure from the broad and liberal spirit which has hitherto 
guided our legislation on the subject, and I am also astonished 
that it should be seriously considered in this National Congress. 
Ignorance in the foreigner is a misfortune and not a crime. He 
is ignorant because it has pleased the Almighty to plant him on 
a barren soil and under. an inclement sky, there to live in sub- 
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jection to a cruel and wicked policy which has ‘kept him in 
ignorance and darkness. 

It is known that many of the countries of the Old World from 
which we draw a large immigration not only furnish no educa- 
tional facilities to the masses of -their people, but they consider 
it unwise and unsafe to do so, and the victims of such a policy 
deserve to be commended for seeking to escape from such cruel 
conditions. Striving for a chance to do better things is highly 
commendable in them, and must they be told on approaching our 
shores, the asylum of the oppressed of every land, that their 
misfortune must remain unchanged? 

Mr. Chairman, have the fountains of Christian charity and 
humane benevolence in this country, so rich and copious in the 
past, dried up and ceased to flow? I do not believe this to be 
the fact, and know the people of this country will never favor 
such a policy. For myself, I would as soon refuse food and 
drink to the hungry and ‘thirsty us to turn away from our shores 
the poor, struggling unfortunate who seeks for himself and his 
children the blessing of freedom and enlightenment at our 
hands, Such a course is not in accord with the policy of this 
country, with the spirit of the people of this country, with the 
genius of our institutions, or with the history and the tradi- 
tions of our Republic. No argument I have ever heard in its 
favor commends Itself to my judgment or my conscience. Can 
it be said.that education and learning are an indispensable 
equipment for the right of entrance into society with our fel- 
low men? Have we reached the stage of development which 
abandons forever the mandate that man shall earn his bread 
by the sweat of his brow? If not, then strong hands are as in- 
dispensable as ever and energy of action is as necessary to the 
propagation of the race as profound mental calculation. Is 
virtue centered in learning and merit measured by the extent 
of our information? ‘Such a proposition.can never be main- 
tained, The poet says, “A little learning is a dangerous thing,“ 
and the amount of learning which this measure requires is ex- 
tremely small, indeed; just sufficient, in fact, to create an odious 
distinction accomplishing no just.or useful purpose. 

Virtue is not the handmaid of learning, however profound the 
latter may be. That jewel may be found ‘at the seats of learn- 
ing and in the midst of wealth and culture, but it is more often 
discernable on the farm and in the factory, at the plow, the 
bench, and the counter, and in the lowly cottage, where happi- 
ness reigns in the midst of the family circle. Learning is im- 
portant as an aid to moral culture, and to the duties of a citi- 
zenship I think it is altogether essential. This I appreciate as 
much as any man, but I deny that its possession is or should 
be considered as indispensable to the right of entrance ‘into our 
great national family. 

I will never vote to deny any man the protection of our 
laws and the benefits of our free institutions on ithe score of 
learning. The Committee on Immigration proceeds on the 

theory that vice and ignorance go hand in hand, and that in 
order to bar out the vicious it is necessary to bar out the 
ignorant. It neither requires statistics nor arguments to prove 
that the ignorant are more prone to vice than the learned, but 
it will require stronger argument than the friends of this legis- 
lation have so far advanced to convince me of the truth of their 
contention. 

The claim is made by the Committee on Immigration that 
immigrants, when freed from the ship, are accustomed to 
congregate in the largest cities of the country. This is so, 
They go wherever they can, and it is usually toward the 
densely populated communities, which are largely recruited 
from the foreign population in our cities in which they find many 
friends and where they always are welcomed. They remain 

„there for awhile, but when once they learn the ways of our 
people they become ambitious and anxious to better their own 
conditions by striving for a higher standard of living. 

Mr. Chairman, we can not deny that a large proportion of 
our immigrant population is illiterate. This is to be expected 
when we realize the conditions from which they came; but it is 
a deplorable fact, when so many opportunities for education 
exist, that so many of our own native population are aiso illiter- 
ate, and if applying for admission to the country -they would be 
unable to pass the literacy test now proposed in this bill. While 
our immigrants are not the most distinguished of our people, 
yet they have signally contributed to the development of our 
national life, and we are not therefore justified in putting this 
proposed ban upon them, 

We could not have accomplished what we haye without them. 
They were the pioneers of our civilization on its westward 
mareh, and though they had little, if any, learning they blazed 
the pathway that others followed, and when pressed too hard at 
times by the trammels of a superior culture encountered on their 


journey, they pushed on and on until the entire continent gave 
way to their superior efforts and the barren wastes and the 
wilderness yielded to their useful purpose. 

This class has done its part reasonably well, both in peace 
and in war, and I do not believe that the officers of our Army or 
Navy would undertake to recruit their armies with a spelling 
book. They know too well that courage and endurance are not 


bred in the school alone. In every contest which our country 
has had, whether internal or external, it has been proven that 
men may be heroes although untutored in thé belles-lettres of 
their more fortunate brothers. 

Every class of our population has done its part in building 
up this advanced civilization of our mighty Republic, and the 
time has not yet come when we can dispense with any part of 
it. We have yet many battles to be fought in this country. 
The battle with stubborn nature is never ending, and a conflict 
with jealous nations may come to-day or to-morrow, or at any 
time, and no man can foresee its end. In the one contest I 
apprehend that our generals would prefer good red blood in the 
rank and file to bulging brows and shrunken limbs, and our 
statesmen would be wise if in the other contest they would 
recognize the importance of virile manhood in the enlistment of 
a virile citizenship to fight the battles of democracy. 

Jam aware that there is a clamor from certain quarters for 
a restriction of immigration on general grounds, as it is thought 
ihat our population is already overcrowded and the stress of 
competition is lessening the rewards of labor. We have also 
been inopportuned by some of our constituents to adopt any 
expedient which would cure the evil, and the committee confess 
that this is the purpose of this bill. 

I am not in favor of giving way to clamor, however urgent it 
may become, unless I believe it to be wise and just; but no 
argument so far advanced has proven their contention. I do 
not think that this country is overpopulated, and I do not believe 
that it can ever be said to be overpopulated until its people have 
reached the stage of density greater than that of any other 
people on earth, because in no other country has nature been so 
lavish and so diffuse in her bounties. Given these conditions, 
every addition of human energy not only adds to the potential 
wealth of the Nation but it adds to the prosperity, the coinfort, 
= convenience, and the happiness of all the people of the 

Nation. 

It is idle to talk about the necessity of restricting immigra- 
tion on the grounds claimed in this bill—because we have too 
many of this kind of people. We have not too many people, 
Mr. Chairman, for there are still vast stretches of unexplored 
and unimproved lands in this country waiting to be subdued ; 
there are still millions and millions of acres of virgin soil 
which have never been pricked by the plow or the spade, Our 
forests are illimitable, and with proper care will prove to be 
inexhaustible. The wealth of coal and minerals of all kinds 
has hardly been touched and can never be worked out during 
our age. 

Cities are yet to be built which will rival the most opulent 
and populous of the present day. Commonwealths are yet to 
be founded—or, at any rate, are yet in their infancy—which in 
time will vie with the strongest and most powerful of the 
States now composing the Union. We are in the infancy of 
our development, and we never had greater need for people 
than have we to-day; and yet it is at this time this cry for 
restricted immigration comes up to retard our development, 
and it comes from the section of the country that are greatly 
in need of development. 

Mr. Chairman, I should be ashamed to stand up in my place 
in the Congress of the United States and put forth such a 
pitiful and contemptible plea as that. It has been our jnilicy 
from the inauguration of the Government to invite immigration, 
and it has been our proud boast that none who were worthy 
and deserving were ever turned away from our shores. A dis- 
tinguished statesman once said that the gates of Castle Gar- 
den swung inward but never outward. These words were in- 
tended to emphasize the fact that conditions in this country 
were such as not only to invite immigration but to muke it 
welcome and desirable when it came. Our liberal policy of 
immigration is almost as well known to the world as our flag, 
and to see the one has always been to herald the other. That 
glorious emblem has been an inspiration and a hope to the 
people of the entire world. Tt has whispered to them not only 
an inspiration and a hope but a promise, and to now deny 
that hope or to repudiate that promise would be to dishonor 
our flag and make it contemptible in the eyes of the world. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 2 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Saunpers, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 10384) 
to regulate the immigration of aliens to, and the residence of 
aliens in, the United States, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


RECESS. 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I suppose, under the order, the 
House will stand in recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning? 

The SPEAKER. Under the order adopted by the House this 
afternoon, the House stands in recess until 11 o’clock a. m. to- 
morrow. 

Accordingly (at 6 o'clock p. m.) the House took a recess 
until Saturday, March 25, 1916, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12904) granting a pension to Mary E. Breen; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 3921) granting a pension to Walter S. Reece; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 9090) granting a pension to Carleton E. Brad- 
ley; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and memorial were intro- 
duced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 13666) to establish a school 
and home for feeble-minded persons of the District of Columbia, 
to be known as the Columbia Training School, and providing 
for the legal commitment of feeble-minded persons, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LLOYD: A bill (H. R. 18667) authorizing the estab- 
lishment of a plant at or near Hannibal, Mo., for the manu- 
facture of munitions and implements of war; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GARRETT: A bill (H. R. 13668) for the purchase of 
a site and the erection of a public building at Brownsville, 
Tenn.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. RAUCH: A bill (H. R. 13669) to authorize the county 
of Wabash, in the State of Indiana, to construct a bridge across 
the Wabash River, at the city of Wabash, Ind.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 13670) amending an act en- 
titled “An act making appropriations for the naval service for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and for other purposes,” 
relating to the authorization of fleet submarines; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Yr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 13671) appropriately desig- 
nating, fixing the status of, and granting an increase of pay to 
certain clerks employed with the Army at large; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 13672) to authorize the trans- 
fer of the property of the United States at Mount Weather, near 
Bluemont, Va., from the Department of Agriculture to the 
Department of the Treasury, for use as a sanatorium by the 
United States Public Health Service; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. GRAY of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 13673) providing for 
a survey of Bayou Marmotte, in the State of Alabama; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors.’ 

By Mr. TINKHAM (by request): A bill (H. R. 13674) to 
amend section 11 of chapter 308 of the acts of 1909; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. GARLAND: A bill (H. R. 13675) providing that an 
imprint shall be placed on all articles manufactured in the 
United States and becoming the subject of interstate commerce, 
and providing that no manufactured articles or goods shall be 
admitted to the United States unless bearing an imprint; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts: Memorial adopted by the 
Massachusetts Legislature, favoring a national law regulating 
the employment of labor ; to the Committee on Labor. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURGESS: A bill (H. R. 13676) granting a pension 
to Margaret J. Deaver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 18677) granting a pension 
to Emma Stover; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 13678) granting an increase 
of pension to Carrie Porter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DILL: A bill (H. R. 13679) granting an increase of 
penuos to John W. Wood; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13680) granting an increase of pension to 
Hannah I. Fortune, widow of William M. Fortune; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13681) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Hicks, widow of Andrew E. Hicks; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FARR: A bill (H. R. 13682) granting a pension to 
Mary Ann Flannigan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13683) granting a pension to Bridget Me- 
Andrew; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13684) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna S. France; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARRETT: A bill (H. R. 13685) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah A. Harrison; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: A bill (H. R. 13686) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Charles O. Manley; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 13687) granting an increase 
of pension to Lenora N. Hoyt; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HENRY: A bill (H. R. 13688) granting a pension to 
James B. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LESHER: A bill (H. R. 13689) granting an increase of 
3 to Daniel W. Rank; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13690) granting a pension to Philip E. 
Hartman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18691) granting a pension to Charles W. 
Hanson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LLOYD: A bill (H. R. 13692) granting an increase 
of pension to John J. Collins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: A bill (H. R. 13693) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Levi M. Wolff; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORES of Indiana. A bill (H. R. 13694) granting 
an increase of pension to Wood Browning; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13695) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel H. Wise; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELY, A bill (H. R. 13696) granting a pension to 
Harriet J. Youst; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER. A bill (H. R. 13697) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Isaac J. Knight; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. RODENBERG. A bill (H. R. 13698) to remove the 
charge of desertion standing against the record of William T. 
Fenton; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. A bill (H. R. 13699) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to A. Calmes; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD. A bil (H. R. 13700) granting an 
increase of pension to Rebecca Hoge; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13701) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah R. Sanks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan, A bill (H. R. 13702) granting 
an increase of pension to Frederick A. Greening; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania. A bill (H. R. 13703) for 
the relief of Bertrand W. Heim; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TAGGART. A bill (H. R. 13704) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John D. Patterson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TINKHAM. A bill (H. R. 18705) granting a pension 
to Michael S. Kane; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS S. WILLIAMS. A bin (H. R. 13706) 
granting a pension to Charles A. Lasater; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13707) for the relief of Brooksey Crab- 
tree; to the Committee on Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 13708) to correct the military record of 
Zachariah T. Wood; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's deck and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of Carlot Poultry 
Dealers’ Association, urging revision of the bankruptcy law; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also (by request), memorial of Maryland Federation of Labor, 
indorsing House bill 9548; to the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service. : 

Also (by request), memorial of St. Louis Intermediate 
Christian Endeavor Union, fayoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: Memorial of Jone Chapel Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, of Knoxville, Tenn., favoring national prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Memorial of the People’s Chureh of the 
District of Columbia, against preparedness; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, protest of Thomas H. Dupert, Josiah Zimmerman, 
M. L. Patterson, J. A. Claar, J. M. Over, J. S. Ritchey, J. G 
Earnest, W. H. Marshall, A. H. George, George W Schaller, 
Carl F. Schaller, William E. George, Charles H. Coyle, Louis 
Sievers, Andrew Walker, C. A. Lambert, William Miller, S. M. 
Wilson, P. M. Smith, J. H. Zimmerman, Wilmer Trexel, and 
W. H. ©. Springer, all of Cambria County, Pa., against House 
bill 491, to restrict the use of the mails by certain publications ; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Camp Corporal Lucian D. Woodruff, No. 
64, United Spanish War Veterans, Johnstown, Pa., favoring pas- 
sage of House bill 54, to pension widows and minor children 
of Spanish War veterans ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BEAKES: Petition of W. E. Allen and 82 citizens of 
Ann Arbor; Rey. William H. Hoffman and 13 citizens of Saline; 
Rising Star Lodge, No. 53, Detroit; Hudson Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, representing 85 people, Hudson; First Bap- 
tist Church, Hudson; Manitou Beach Baptist Chureh and Sun- 
day School, Manitou Beach; Lenawee County Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, representing 650 people, Adrian; First 
Baptist Church, Ypsilanti, all in the State of Michigan, in favor 
of national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of W. W. Crabbs and seven business houses of 
Morenci, Mich., favoring House bills 270 and 712, relative to 
taxing mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. = 

Also, petition of Godfrey Goetz, William J. Luft, J. Henry 
Heiss, and William ©. Cune, of Monroe, Mich., in favor of 
House joint resolution 127; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Woman’s Club of Ann Arbor, Mich., favoring 
censorship of motion pictures; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: Memorial of sundry citizens of New 
York, favoring resolutions adopted at conference of mayors and 
inayors’ committees in St. Louis on national defense; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COPLEY: Memorial of Association of Commerce, of 
Joliet, III., urging legislation providing for national control of 
Mississippi floods; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

Also, memorial of Association of Commerce, of Joliet, III., 
urging Congress to purchase a site for the proposed new post 
office at Chicago sufficient in area to insure room for growth 
for at least 25 years; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, petition of citizens of Batavia, III., protesting against 
the passage of House bills 491 and 6468; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, 

Also, petition of citizens of Hinsdale, Ill., protesting against 
the passage of Senate bill 645, to provide for the closing of 
barber shops in the District of Columbia on Sunday; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition of Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation of Sanilac County; Rey. John Caldwell and 25 other 
citizens of Sandusky; Methodist Episcopal Sunday School of 
Meade, Macomb County; and of C. W. Campbell and 21 other 
citizens of Macomb County, all in the State of Michigan, in 
support of the Webb-Smith national prohibition resolution; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of H. T. Trumble and 13 other citizens of Elk- 
ton, Huron County, Mich., protesting against passage of House 
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bills 491 and 6468; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of citizens’ committee on 
the fire department of the District of Columbia, of Washington, 
D. C., favoring passage of House bill 433, relative to pension 
system for fire department of the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, memorial of Association for the Equitable Federal In- 
come Tax, relative to Federal inheritance tax; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of engineers’ committee on military lectures 
and Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, relative 
to national preparedness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DANFORTH: Petition of 46 members of Presbyterian 
Church of Corfu, N. Y., favoring national prohibition in Porto 
Rico; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Texas: Petition of the San Antonio (Tex.) 
Council of Mothers, favoring Kent biil for Government aid for 
care of stranger consumptives in the Southwest; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Also, petitions of Tarrant County Farmers’ Union of Texas 
and others, favoring reenacting into law the Smith-Lever bill, 
relative to control, etc., of American cotton exchanges; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of Mission Route Lodge, No. 399, Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, and others, of Texas, favoring passage 
of the Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of sundry citizens of the State of Texas, favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DILLON: Petition of sundry citizens of Minnehaha 
County, S. Dak., opposing House bills 6468 and 491; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of C. M. Keach and 29 others, of Jack- 
son County, Wis., protesting against the passage of House bills 
491 and 6468, relative to amending the postal law; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FARR: Memorial of Pennsylvania Division of Sons of 
Veterans, United States Army, in favor of preparedness; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. ; 

Also, protest of Charles B. Engel, of Scranton; Mr. Meyer 
Pensak, Dickson City ; Mr. Samuel Eisner, Scranton ; and Morris 
Hollander, Old Forge, all in the State of Pennsylvania, against 
the passage of the Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Memorial of Frank E. Cornell, favor- 
ing House bill 702, tax on dyestuffs; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

Also, memorial of Cooper Union, New York, relative to raising 
revenue by income tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Presidents’ Association of the Farmers’ Edu- 
cational and Cooperative Union of America, favoring cotton-fu- 


-| tures act; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


Also, memorial of New York Zoological Society, recommending 
that the Federal Government take immediate steps to convert 
any or all of the forest reserves of the United States into game 
refuges for such period and to such extent as is necessary to 
assure the preservation of tlireatened species and continuance of 
the game supply of the surrounding districts; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of National Guard Association of the State of 
New York, favoring placing National Guard under Federal con- 
trol; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Washington Lodge, No, 15, Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks, fayoring a referendum of the prohibi- 
tion question before any prohibition law be enacted or become 
effective in this District; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce, protesting against 
the erection of a power plant at Fourteenth and Water Streets, 
Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Petition of M. F. Stuckard, of New York, 
favoring House bill 7625; to the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service. 

Also, memorial of Association for an Equitable Federal Income 
Tax, relative to Federal inheritance tax; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of military engineering lectures and Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York, relative to prepared- 
ness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York, favoring preparedness; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, petition of New England Grange, No. 1785, of Durand, 
III., against Madden amendment prohibiting parcel-post pack- 
ages of more than 50 pounds; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Association for an Equitable Federal 
Income Tax, protesting against a Federal inheritance tax; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of citizens of Shabbona, Ill., protesting against 
House bills 491 and 6468, to amend the postal laws; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GRAY of New Jersey: Memorial of citizens of Kearny, 
N. J., favoring preparedness; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: Petitions of 25 citizens and First 
United Baptist Church of Lee; Young People’s Society Chris- 
tian Endeavor of Dexter; Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Silvers Mills; Croostock County -Pomona Grange; 
Dover and Foxcroft Free Baptist Church and Sunday School, 
of Dover, all in the State of Maine, favoring national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of citizens of Machias and mem- 
bers of Machias Lodge, No. 60, International Order of Good 
Templars, Washington, D. C., favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Richburg, N. Y., protesting against passage of House 
bill 6468, to amend the postal law; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Jamestown, N. Y., favor- 
ing passage of the Emerson resolution; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: Petition of Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of Muskogee, Okla., favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. i 

By Mr. HELVERING: Resolutions by members of Pleasant 
View Grange and Manhattan Grange, No. 748, of Detroit and 
Manhattan, Kans., opposing the Madden rider in the Post Office 
appropriation bill and other measures tending to curtail the 
parcel-post system; to the Committee on the Post Offices and 
Post Roads, 

Also, petition by members of the Methodist Brotherhood of 
Junction City, Kans., petitioning for national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILL: Petition of Simon G. Low and 7 citizens, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HINDS: Memorial of general committee of Cum- 
berland Bar Association, on House bill 12773; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


Also, petition of York District Lodge, Independent Order of | 


Good Templars, of York, Me., favoring national prohibition ; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOPWOOD: Petitions of First Methodist Episcopal 
Church and 11 voting citizens of Brownsville, 103 citizens of 
Stoyestown, and 36 citizens of Uniontown, all in the State of 
Pennsylvania, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 78 citizens of Fayette County, Pa., against pas- 
sage of House bills 491 and 6468, to amend the postal laws; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HOWELL: Memorial of Brotherhood No. 111, National 
Association of Letter Carriers, of Salt Lake City; Camp 338, 
Woodmen of the World, Salt Lake ; Homestead No, 1132, Brother- 
hood of American Yeomen, favoring Penrose-Griflin bill, for 
relief of certain employées of the Postal Service; to the Com- 
mittee on the Pest Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of 159 citizens of 
Puyallup and Hope Lodge, No. 20, International Order of Good 
Templars, Puyallup, Wash., and 17 citizens of Hoquiam, Wash., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. KEISTER: Petition of United Presbyterian Church of 
Parnussus and 25 citizens of Export, Pa., favoring national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Westmoreland County, Pa., favor- 
ing a Christian amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: Petitions of churches and citizens 
of the State of Maine, favoring national prohibition ; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. McKENZIE: Petition of citizens of Warren, III., 
against passage of House bill 652, relative to Sunday work in 
we 7 8 of Columbia; to the Committee on the Distriet of Co- 
‘umbia. 

Also, petition of citizens of Warren, III., against passage of 
House bills 491 and 6468, to amend the postal laws; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MAGEE: Memorial of Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor of Reformed Presbyterian Church of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., favoring prohibition in Porto Rico; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of Jesse Ketchum and others, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., relative to bills to amend the postal laws; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of William Phelps and others, of Onondaga 
County, N. Y., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of the State of New York, 
rh se national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MAPES: Petitions of citizens of Lake Odessa; Crystal 
Trout Lodge, No. 11, International Order of Good Templars; 
and Methodist Episcopal Church of Lake Odessa, all in the State 
of Michigan, in favor of national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of students and faculty of the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, of Holland, Mich., favoring national prohibi- 
tion ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: Petitions of 54 citizens of Deshler, 34 
citizens of Dixon, and 109 citizens of Napoleon, all in the State 
of Ohio, against passage of House bills 49 and 6468, to amend 
the postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. i 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Memorial of Pennsylvania 
Division, Sons of Veterans, United States Army, favoring pre- 
paredness ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Vessel Owners’ and Captains’ Association, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., against House bill 8036, relating to in- 
spection of vessels on inland waters; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MOORES of Indiana: Petition of 11 citizens of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., opposing the passage of House bill 6468; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MOTT: Petition of Cape Vincent (N. Y.) Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry ; B. H. Wooding and others, Otto Ander- 
son, and F. H. Smith and 10 others, of Wallingford, Conn.; and 
Vincent Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Cape Vincent, N. Y., 
price national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. NEELY: Petition of the McWhorter Sunday School, 
8 national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
e $ 

Also, memorial of sundry citizens of Wheeling, W. Va., against 
House bills 491 and 6468, to amend the postal law; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. NELSON: Petition of Betheny Church and sundry 
young people of the city of Madison, Wis., in favor of the na- 
tional constitutional prohibition amendment; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry merchants of the third congressional 
district of Wisconsin, in favor of House bills 270 and 712, pro- 
viding a tax on persons, firms, or corporations doing an inter- 
3 mall-order business; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Arena, Barneveld, and 
Spring Green, Wis., protesting against the passage of House bills 
6468 and 491; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of sundry citizens of Montour 
Falls, N. Y., favoring prohibition in the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, memorial of Snyder Hill Church, L. Rowe William, 
pastor; Snyder Hill Ladies’ Aid Society, Mrs. A. P. Willsey, 
president; and Snyder Hill Christian Endeavor Society, Oswald 
Baker, president, of Tompkins County, N. Y., favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Mrs. O. B. Goff, Mrs. Betsy Waight, Mrs. 
Lucy Richards, and Mrs. Anna Ordway, of Canisteo, N. V., fa- 
voring the passage of the Ashbrook widows’ pension bill; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of Short Avenue Christian 
Sunday School, of Watts, Cal., favoring national prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. ROWE: Petition of citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
re Emerson resolution; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Kings County Republican Club, of Brook- 
lyn, favoring preparedness; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Bronx Board of Trade, of New York, in re 
rivers and harbors legislation; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, petition of Holy Name Society, of St. Gregory's Church 
(Charles G. Reynolds, president), favoring House bill 6468; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition of Frank J. Britton 
and 56 citizens, of Kalamazoo, favoring national prohibition, 
House joint resolutions 84 and 85; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Sunday school of First Baptist Church and 
16 citizens of Allen, favoring House joint resolutions 84 and 
85, Webb-Smith national prohibition resolution; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. r 

Also, petition of the Rotary Club, Battle Creek, Mich., favor- 
ing adequate national-preparedness legislation, the Chamberlain 
bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of W. B. Shumway and four citizens of Wal- 
dron, favoring House bills 270 and 712; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. J 

Also, protest of C. B. Waller and 42 citizens of Charlotte, 
against House bill 652, the Keating bill; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of E. L. Morgan and 26 citizens; and Methodist 
Episcopal Church, East Avenue, Sunday School; the Congre- 
gational Sunday School, of Litchfield; and the Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday School, of Amboy, Mich., favoring national 
Prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, protest of John R. Carter and 20 citizens, of Battle 
Creek, Mich., opposing House bills 6468 and 491; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, protest of John F. Criswell and 15 citizens of Batavia, 
Mich., against military and naval expansion, except in case of 
actual war; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, protest of Joln R. Carter and 22 citizens of Battle 
Creek, Mich., against louse bill 652; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of Mrs. John Holten, Mrs. 
G. J. De Mars, and Mrs, A. D. Gullickson, committee of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Fertile, Minn., for a 
reasonable expenditure for military purposes, “ preparedness for 
peace, not for war”; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petitions of 42 citizens of Merrifield, 75 citizens of 
Viking, 19 citizens of Kittson County, 80 citizens of Dodge 
Center, ©. T. Olim and 20 other citizens of Marshall County, 
and Otto Nyaard and 65 citizens of Kittson.County, all in the 
State of Minnesota, protesting against passage of House bills 
491 and 6468; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, petitions of George H. Hanson and 51 citizens of St. 
Hilaine and vicinity and 76 citizens of Crookston, all in the 
State of Minnesota, in favor of national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Vetition of Los Angeles 
Branch, United National Association of Post Office Clerks, of 
Los Angeles, Cal., favoring Housé bill 7656; to the Committee on 
Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, letters favoring House bill 55, Federal emergency tax, 
from Progress Mutual Loan Association and California Building 
Loan Association, of San Francisco, Cal.; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of American Veterinary Medical Association, 
Berkeley, Cal., favoring House bill 5792, the Lobeck bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, letter favoring House bill 8352, United States Govern- 
ment aid in the care and support of indigent stranger consump- 
tives in the Southwest, from the San Diego Society for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, letters protesting against House bills 6468 and 491, pos- 
tal law amendment, from Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
of Boyle Heights, Los Angeles, Cal., and Mrs. Effie S. Dickey, 
of Los Angeles, Cal.; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, letter favoring House bill 12421, to permit mailing of 
medicinal preparations containing small amount of poison, from 
Western Wholesale Drug Co., of Los Angeles, Cal.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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Also, communications favoring an appropriation of $300,000 
for Yosemite National Park from Civie Outlook Club, of Re- 
dondo Beach, Cal; the Ebell Society, Oakland, Cal.; College 
Woman’s Club, San Diego, Cal.; Highland Park Ebell and 
Friday Morning Club, of Los Angeles, Cal.; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Also, letters favoring prohibition for District of Columbia 
from Olivet Congregational Church, the Woman’s Missionary 
Society of Olivet Church, and Women’s Federation of Christian 
Missionary Workers, of Los Angeles, Cal.; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Also, letters favoring House bill 10845 and Senate bill 3946, for 
military training in schools, from William Drew, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; W. S. Steele, Compton, Cal.; and C. W. Burkett, San 
Francisco, Cal.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, letter favoring Keating bill from Central Labor Council 
of Los Angeles, Cal.; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Irving P. Austin and 41 other citizens of Los 
Angeles, Cal., favoring the Warren bill; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, of Los Angeles, Cal., favoring Federal inspection of 
dairies and dairy products; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, letter favoring sum for support of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation from California Congress of Mothers; to the Committee 
on Education. 

Also, letters favoring Burnett immigration bill from United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America; Sons and 
Daughters of Liberty; Los Angeles Mailers’ Union, No. 9; and 
International Union of Steam and Operating Engineers, all of 
Los Angeles, Cal.; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

Also, petition favoring embargo on munition shipments and 
against loans to belligerents, etc., from J. H. Porter and 194 
other citizens of Los Angeles, Cal.; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. STINESS: Memorial of General Assembly of the State 
of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, favoring the use 
of the old post-office building in the city of Providence as a 
parcel-post terminus; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, memorial of sundry citizens and church organizations 
of the State of Rhode Island, favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. z 

Also, memorial of board of directors of the Providence (R. I.) 
Chamber of Commerce, favoring certain appropriations for the 
work of the Department of Commerce; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of board of directors of the Providence (R. I.) 
Chamber of Commerce, favoring passage of House bill 10405, 
relating to grading of grain; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: Petition of citizens of Grasmere, N. H., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. f 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Horeb Lodge, No. 25. Inde- 
pendent Order B'nai B'rith, New Haven, Conn., opposing Bur- 
nett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, 

Also, petition of Hubert Warner and others of Clintonville, 
Conn., opposing House bills 491, 652, and 6468, for closing barber 
shops on Sunday in District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Mrs. D. J. Clark and others of East Haven, 
Conn., favoring censorship of motion pictures; to the Committee 
on Education. 

Also, petitions of F. H. Smith and 10 others and B. H. Wood- 
ing and others, of Wallingford; Otto Anderson and 24 citizens 
and Svea Lodge, International Order of Good Templars, of 
Branford, Conn., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petition of citizens of Loveland and 
Lyons, Colo., against passage of House bill 652 and Senate bill 
645, for closing barber shops in the District of Columbia on 
Sunday; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of citizens of Loveland, Fort Lupton, and Lyons, 
Colo., against passage of House bills 491 and 6468, to amend the 
postal law; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Texas: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Troup, Tex., against passage of House bills 491 and 6468, to 
amend the postal law; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. ` 


SENATE. 


Satrurpay, March 25, 1916. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we come to Thee with our morning prayer, 
in a full assurance that the deeds of this day and all the work 
of our lives must come in last review before Thee. We seek 
not only to measure up to the moral ideals of our own time or 
those interests which seem to be the interests of the day, but 
we would remember that at last we must stand before Thee 
and give an account of the deeds done in the body. We fear not 
so much an austere judge as a loving Father, who has given to 
us the revelation of His will and bestowed upon us the un- 
measured tokens of His love. 

Grant us this day hearts responsive to Thy love and wills 
obedient to the Divine will, that we may perform the tasks of 
the day in obedience to Thy law and with hearts full of grati- 
tude to Thee for Thy love. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS IN CONGRESS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication addressed to the Vice President, and desires 
to have it inserted in the Recorp. It has to do with the 
intelligent dispatch of business in the Congress of the United 
States. The Chair calls the attention of Senators to it that 
they may consider the subject of the communication. 

The communication referred to is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 4, 1916. 
The Vice PRESIDENT. 


of the Treasury, the 
ostmaster General, the 


Secretary of ture, the Secretary of Commerce, and the 

of Labor shall be entitled to y seats on the floor of the Senate 

and House of tatives, with the = to participate in debate 
r ve 


on matters relating to the business of 


respective departments, 
under such rules as may be prescribed by the Senate and House 


and 
or in reply to questions which may be pro; 
rules of the 
by standing orders, d 
either of days.” (64th Cong., Ist sess., H. R. 4.) 

to the e ogee of our own laws, and must 
ts capacity of adjustment to our American 


No encroachment by the legislative branch upon the 
privileges Cabinet is „ and no inva- 
sion by the Executive of the lative branch, nor 
does it involve any modification of the constitutional distribution and 
separation of the functions of the departments of our Govern- 
ment, its distinctive and characteristic feature. Nor would such a 
change in the rules of procedure interfere with the existing methods of 
communication, by written reports or by the nal presence before 
congressional committees of members of the binet and subordinate 


chiefs of bureaus of the executive departments. 
The y StA is nonpartisan and Impersonal, whether executive su- 
premacy grad developed to such a degree as to require an 
e 


effort in order to re thi rium between the executive and 
legislative departments of the vernment. It is not a result of 
usurpation of arbitrary power by any of our Presiden nor has it 
been brought about by general consent expressed in am ent of the 
Constitution. The enormous development of national wealth and in- 
dustrial energy has created a ve pressure of local interests 
represented in an overwhelming mass of yo measures, 

and special, forced upon the attention of Congress. 

subordination by Congress of national and external, 

the exigencies of 


constitutional 


an 
eres Fielding to the President — 8 
tiona licies, yielding to the ent a cally exclusive contro 
over them. T f him and the impossible 
attributed to him. 

The President must remain independent of Congress as to the man- 
ner in which he Sag anon to communicate information in regard to 

z heads of the executive departments are there 
to aid him in the performance of duties, and so far 
sible to him alone. But Congress creates offices by law, 
heads of the departments are creatures of co onal 
The 1 lative branch could not require the 
son and com answers to interrogatories, but Congress, ha 
rong hermit held by the heads of the departments, may assign new duties 
0 em. 

The law organizing the Treasury may be a ted as a solution of 
this question. ote hi in creating the office of rana of the Treas- 
ury declared that the Secretary “shall make report an give informa- 
tion to either branch of the 1 either in person or in writing. 
respecting all matters which shall appertain to his office,” as either 
House may require. 


) visers 


y d 
of office act, the relations between the heads of departments and the 
Chief Executive have been modified. The First Gongress gave the 
President power to remove from office without the assent of the Senate. 
But d the administration of President Johnson the lawmaking 
power d in effect, that the President could not remove even a 
binet officer without the Senate’s consent. 

The President is invested with the authority to make treaties and 

appoint foreign ambassadors and ministers, with the consent of the 
ate. The Secretary of State is not required by the law creating his 
office to make report or give information to either branch of the Legis- 
lature ; but whatever is said in respect to foreign affairs is usually said 
directly by the President in his annual message. Congress has not the 
the Secretary of State to give such information as 
t in respect to an appointment, the negotiation of a 
treaty, or the management of the foreign affairs of the country. Lut 
as to matters relating to the Department of State there is no renson 
why Congress should not claim and exercise the same power which is 
established in the law oi Treasury. To the Executive is 
ven the pra to carry out in secret certain measures of foreign pol- 
cy. Yet if Congress should invite the Secretary of State to the floor, 
even in regard to such matters, information which in his opinion should 
be made known could in this way be communicated, and with great 
benefit to the country. 

The Constitution does not contain the words Cabinet officers" or 
“constitutional advisers.” It says that the President may require 
the opinion, in writing, of the “principal officer in each department.” 
And for this reason such officers are d to be “constitutional gd- 

to the President. As it is within the scope of the law and the 
spirit of the Constitution that the executive officers or heads of the 
departments may be admitted to discuss public measures on the floor of 
Congress, it is only a question of expediency whether or not such a 
change in the method of procedure ought to be adopted. 

The relation of the executive department and Congress engaged the 
attention of the men who form the Confederate Government and 
modeled its constitution and laws upon those of ederal Govern- 
ment. Long experience of the Federal system suggested to them in 
framing their provisional and anent constitution as well that to 
allow the mem of the Cabinet seats on the floor of their congress 
would be an improvement. They therefore preserved the existing pro- 
vision of our Constitution distributing the functions of government, 
and after the words and no person holding any office under the Con- 
puna States shall be a member of either house during his contin- 
unnce 


3 a seat upon the floor of either house with the privilege of 


n the mass practically unay: le for the purpose of supplying Con- 
gress h facts and information. They have created a situation in 
which Co: is unable to act with any degree of promptness. 


place 
as the members of a 


absence of authorized means of oral communication may prevent 
establishing the harmony of action necessary to the public welfare. 
When, on the contrary, there an t be the execu- 


ministration; or the head of the 3 might modify his views. 


no legislative bod 
of ability and character for legislative and executive 
3 are found in our Senate and 

ve served with distinction many years 
in Congress greatly adds to the important qualifications for that great 
office and be con: the most d. 


habit to decry the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and 
legislative journals of all other countries, 
then that are open to criti 

our Senate and House of 
onal de 
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who, in the course of their duties, are called upon to read them, than 
of our own ple. The reason of this is that we all feel it is a 


laborious and apparently useless task to . — the debates in Con- 
gress; nor is the press to bisoe if 


comparati slight public atten- 
tion is given to them. A 8 ete change of He n Par —— undoubt- 
edly be brought about if the intercourse between the | tive 
executive branches of the Government were open, direct, and more re- 
msible to public opinion. A discussion on the floor of either 
ouse between the leaders of the legislative branch and the heads of 
departments or members of the Cabinet, or what are now so errone- 
ously termed the members of the President’s official family, would 
go far toward restoring the equilibrium that should exist between two 
eat coordinate branches of the Government of the United States. 
he press would certainly turn its full attention and devote a lar, 
space to such open, verbal, and officiall; 5 intercourse. 
1 that the country. through the agency of the press. would 
fully informed of such 9 would have a decided influence 
— the character of the deba The membership of the House and 
of the Senate would, balay ‘orth the executive department, address 
itself 8 sm officially to the whole Nation, the constituency 
which now dai vot the n various ways, from the President alone. 
With assurance of the highest esteem, I am, 


Very sincerely, 
PERRY BELMONT. 


FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate communica- 
tions from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting, 
pursuant to the order of the court, certified copies of the findings 
of fact and conclusions filed by the court in the following 
causes: 

James Roberts v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 377); 

Phillip Parker v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 376) ; 

Henry Woodson v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 375) ; 

Walker Brown v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 374) ; 

Addison Fillmore v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 373) ; 

William H. Davis v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 372); 
and 

Marion Madella, widow of John H. Madella, v. 
States (S. Doc. No. 371). 

The foregoing findings were, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
chief clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting, pursuant to 
the order of the court, a list of congressional cases referred by 
the United States Senate and discontinued on motion of the 
claimants’ attorney (S. Doc. No. 369), which was referred to the 
Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
ehief clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting, pursuant to 
the order of the court, a list of congressional cases referred 
by the United States Senate and dismissed by the court on 
motion of defendants for want of prosecution (S. Doc. No. 370), 
which was referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to 
be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
chief clerk of the Court .of Claims, transmitting, pursuant to 
the order of the court, a list of congressional cases referred by 
the United States Senate and dismissed by the court on motion 
of claimant and defendant (S. Doe. No. 367), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
chief clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting, pursuant to 
the order of the court, a list of congressional cases referred by 
the United States Senate and discontinued by the court on 
motion of the claimant’s attorney (S. Doc. No. 368), which was 
referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House disagrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13048) making 
appropriations to supply further additional urgent deficiencies 
in appropriations for the fiscal year 1916 and prior fiscal years, 
asks a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. FITZGERALD, 
Mr. Eacan, and Mr. Cannon managers at the conference on the 
part of the House. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. THOMAS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Colo- 
rado, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I present resolutions adopted by the Tem- 
perance League and the Church of Christ of Bayamon, P. R., 
in favor of a prohibition amendment to the Constitution for 
the island of Porto Rico, and I ask that one of them, being only 
a few lines, may be read. 

There being no objection, the petitions were referred to the 
Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico, and the Secretary 
read as follows: 

To the Senate of the United States: 


Resolved, That this meeting hereby authorizes its 
petition the Congress of the United States, in 


The United 


resi 
f of 


officer to 
body, to 


tion, manufacture, and sale of intoxicating liquors 
Porto Rico. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of New Jersey, praying for national prohibition. which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary 


prohibit the im 
the island o 


Mr. SHERMAN. I offer a letter from the American Rights 
Committee of date March 22, 1916, and accompanying it a 
printed copy of certain resolutions adopted by that committee 
on March 13, 1916, in New York City, N. Y. I offer the letter 
and resolutions and ask that they be printed at length in the 
Record as an evidence of the kind of neutrality this associa- 
tion is in fayor of: They invite direct cooperation with the 
allies at the proper time. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

THE AMERICAN RIGHTS COMMITTEE, 
New York City, March 2, 1916. 


eens with this the resolutions that were 
(by a vote of 3 500 yeas to 50 nays) at a meeting held at Car- 
—— ote Hall New York City, on the evening of cory on March 13, under 
the direction of the American Rights Committee, ope ese resolutions 
have interest and importance as representing the o 
group of the citizens of New York. 3 2 ta 
character were passed some three weeks back a vote 105 2,500 to ant 
at a meeting held under the direction of the e brauch of 
the American Rights Committee Be Tremont Temple, in Boston. > 


We are, yours, respec 
Gsores Haven PUTNAM,” 


’ President. 
L. L. Forman, Secretary. 


3 Sm: We are 


American RIGHTS 8 
New York City. 


Resolved, That we, . the members of the American Rights Committee 

ano their "friends, in general meeting assembled, hereby pledge our 

arty support to the President of the. United States in his firm stand 

ne defense of the rights of American citizens, as announced by bim in 

his letter of the 24th day of February, 1916, to the chairman of the 

Senate Committee on 1 —5 Relations, and we condemn all Members 

of the Congress of the United States who are willing to surrender those 
rights under the pressure of German threats. 

AMERICAN Ricuts COMMITTEE, 
New York City. 


Whereas we hold that Prussian imperial militarism has brought about 
the subjection of the people of Germany to an ambitious and un- 
scrupulous autocracy and the cor tion of the ancient German 
ideals through a dream of world dominion; and 

Whereas we believe that the success of the schemes of this Prussian 
antocracy means the crushing of friendly nations and the subjection 
of their peoples to a brutal and cruel military rule: ond 

Whereas we believe that, 8 with the military successes of 
1864, 1866. and 1870, and by the wonderful development of the eco- 
nomic stren: of the country, the ambitions of the Prussian leaders 
have expanded until they have culminated in a world war for im- 

rial domination ; and 

ereas this war has been conducted by P. and her allies with 
practices of . r including the killing, under 
official orders, of thousands of noncombatants, women, and childre 
and including the crowning atrocity of the Armenian massacres ; end 

Whereas we believe that the Monroe doctrine and even the territories 
of our own countries have been, and now are, an avowed aim of 
Prussian aggression, and that, in the event of the success of the 
ane AS bye the next attack would be made against the United 

tates ; 

Whereas, without undertaking to approve all the acts of the entente 
allies in the present war, we hold that the republicanism of France 
and the democra of England are united in contending for those 
rights of the peop e and those ideals of humanity which are essential 
to the preservation of civilization; and 

Whereas we believe that neutral nations look to the United States as 
the leading power that should maintain the principles of interna- 
tional law and defend the sacred principles of humanity, that the 
peoples of these nations are convinced of the righteousness of the 
allied cause but hesitate to declare themselves, and that action by 
the United States would have a potent influence upon hesitant neu- 
trals and would tend materinliy to shorten the war, to save further 
sacrifice of human life, and assure the more speedy triumph of law 
and justice: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the safety and honor of the American people and 

their duty to defend and maintain the rights of humanity require us 

to toe Aaa the cause for which the entente allies are fighting and to 

these allies by any mete in eee power not only sympathy, 
bet direct cooperation at the ee time, to the end that "government 
of bp people, by the people, the people, shall not pert 

earth; and 
Resolved further, That in spite of the unwarranted — — of 

American lives there 3 be between the American le and the 


rman le no enmity, and that when the Germans abjure, 

with the dream of em] „the pernicious ideals of their present rulers 

the Amei will oice to come ee fellowshi) dich them in 

the Mer of adv: the true of justice, humanity, and 
on. 


Mr. WORKS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Colfax 
and Auburn, in the State of California, praying for Govern- 
ment ownership of water-power utilities, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Michigan, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation to further re- 
strict immigration, which were referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 
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He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Dundee, 
Bay City, Detroit, Manton, Alma, St. Louis, and Sault Ste. 
Marie, all in the State of Michigan, remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation to limit the freedom of the press, 
which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, 

Mr. BURLEIGH presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Maine, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SAULSBURY presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Delaware, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SHIELDS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Grand 
Junction, Dunlap, Westport, Cowan, Bradford, Henderson, 
Sparta, Routon, McMinnville, Petersburg, Como, Cumberland 
City, Tullahoma, Sevierville, Big Sandry, Awalt, Raleigh, Phila- 
delphia, Hazel, Theta, Nashville, Knoxville, Whitlock, Stan- 
tonville, Chattanooga, and Columbia, all in the State of Ten- 
nessee, preying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine presented petitions of sundry citi- 
zens of Maine, praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit interstate commerce in the products of child labor, which 
were referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Ebell Club, of 
Oakland, Cal., praying for an investigation ihto conditions sur- 
rounding the marketing of dairy products, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented memorials of sundry. citizens of Colton 
and San Bernardino, in the State of California, remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation to make Sunday a day of 
rest in the District of Columbia, which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Merchants’ Association of 
Stockton, Cal., praying for the placing of a tax on trading 
stamps and coupons and prize-giving tickets, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented petitions of 17 citizens of Derry, 
17 citizens of Newport. and 28 citizens of Greenville, all in the 
State of New Hampshire, praying for national prohibition, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of Loeal Grange No. 244, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Pelham; of Marshall P. Wilder Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of East Rindge; of Local Grange No. 
223, Patrons of Husbandry, of Colebrook; and of Lawrence 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Belmont, all in the State 
of New Hampshire, remonstrating against any change being 
made in the parcel-post law, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented the petition of William S. Bellows, of 
Springfield, Mass., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
grant pensions to employees of the Postal Service, which was 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. WEEKS. I present resolutions adopted by the General 
Court of Massachusetts, favoring a national law regulating the 
employment of labor. I ask that the resolutions be printed in 
the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 1916. 
Resolutions in favor of a peroneal ay regulating the employment of 
abor. 


Whereas the diversity of the labor laws in the several States causes 
unfair and unequal competition and results in much confusion and 
injustice: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the General Court of Massachusetts hereby expresses 

its belief that the Congress of the United States should take the steps 

necessary to provide for a national law regulating the employment of 
labor throughout the entire country. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent by the secretary 
of the Commonwealth to the President of the United States, to the 
precas officers of both branches of Congress, and to the Senators and 

epresentatives in Congress from this Commonwealth. 

n the house of representatives, igs tp February 25, 1916. 

In senate, adopted, in concurrence, March 1, 1916. 

A true copy. 

Attest. 

ALBERT P. LANGTRY, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 


Mr. WEEKS presented a petition of the Woman's Suffrage 
Association, of Roxbury, Mass., praying for the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution granting the right of suffrage to 
women, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Essex North District Medi- 
cal Society, of Lawrence, Mass., praying for an increase in the 


Medical Corps of the Army, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of Major Herbert A. Clark Camp, 
United Spanish War Veterans, of Attleboro, Mass., praying for 
the enactment of legislation to grant pensions to widows and 
orphans of veterans of the Spanish-American War, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Middlesex County, Mass., praying for Federal 
censorship of motion pictures, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Pittsfield, 
Mass., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
limit the freedom of the press, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Massachu- 
setts, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the Massachusetts Indian 
Association, of Cambridge, Mass., remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation relative to the control of the affairs of 
certain Indians in Oklahoma, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. McLEAN presented memorials of sundry citizens of Hart- 
ford, Bloomfield, Darien, Gilead, Colchester, Wallingford, Staf- 
ford, Berlin, New Milford, and Wapping, all in the State of Con- 
necticut, remonstrating against any change being made in the 
parcel-post law, which were referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman's Civil League, of 
Stamford, Conn., praying for an investigation into conditions 
surrounding the marketing of dairy products, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, of Enfield, Conn., praying for Federal censorship 
of motion pictures, which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Thompsonville, Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation 
to provide for improving the Connecticut River between Hart- 
ford, Conn., and Holyoke, Mass., which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Jewelers’ Club, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation to fix a 
standard price for patented and trade-marked articles, which 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of South Wil- 
lington, Conn., praying for national prohibition, which was re- 
ferred to the Committée on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Franklin Bartlett Camp, No. 
11, Sons of Veterans, of Bridgeport, Conn., praying for an in- 
crease in armaments, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the executive board of the Con- 
necticut State Federation of Women's Clubs, praying fer the 
enactment of legislation to prohibit interstate commerce in the 
products of child labor, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Orting, Wash., praying for national prohibition, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Diamond Lake Grange, No. 
506, Patrons of Husbandry, of Scotia, Wash., praying tor 'Gov- 
ernment ownership of telephone and telegraph systems, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. LIPPITT presented petitions of sundry citizens of Rhode 
Island, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Men's Club of the Free 
Congregational Church, of Providence, R. I., praying for an in- 
crease in armaments, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. JAMES. I present a communication in the nature of a 
petition from the Mayfield Chapter, United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, of Mayfield, Ky., favoring legislation to provide 
homes for Confederate veterans of the Civil War. I ask that the 
communication be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the communication was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

MAYFIELD, Ky. 
Senator OLLIE M. JAMES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin; The Mayfield Chapter United Daughters of the Conteg, 
eravy at their regular meeting in February indorsed Mr. Wonxs's bill 
to provide homes for Confederate veterans of the Civil War, and hereby 
pe 


tions our Senator and Congressman to do all in their power for 
passage of same. 


1916. 
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Done by order of the Mayfield Chapter, United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, at the regular Sea: February 15, 1916. 


Mrs. J. L. Sruxsrox 
President of Chapter. 


Mrs. W. D. DODDS 
Recording 55 of Chapter. 
Mrs. Guo. T. FULLER 


Chairman, 
Mrs. MAMIE D, Harris, 


Miss JEAN co 
‘lommittee, 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. OWEN, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 3423. A bill to provide for the construction of a bridge 
across the Salt Fork of the Arkansas River, near White Eagle 
Agency, in the Ponca Indian Reservation, Okla. (Rept. No. 302); 
and 

S. 4253. A bill conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to hear, determine, and render judgment in claims of the Iowa 
Tribe of Indians against the United States (Rept. No. 303). 

Mr. OWEN, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 114) withholding 
from allotment the unallotted lands or public domain of the 
Oreek Nation or Tribe of Indians, and providing for the sale 
thereof, and for other purposes, reported it with an amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 301) thereon. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each with an 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 3270. A bill for the relief of the owners of the barkentine 
Mabel I. Meyers and her master and crew, and for the relief of 
the owners of cargo of molasses late on board said barkentine 
(Rept. No. 304) ; and 

S. 3533. A bill for the relief of Mike G. Womack (Rept. No. 
305). 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase 
the efficiency of the military establishment of the United States, 
reported it with an amendment. 


TREATMENT OF LEPROSY. 


Mr. RANSDELL. From the Committee on Public Health and 
National Quarantine I report back favorably, with an amend- 
ment, the bill (S. 4086) to provide for the care and treatment of 
persons afflicted with leprosy and to prevent the spread of lep- 
rosy in the United States, and I submit a report (No. 306) 
thereon. I ask that the photographs accompanying the report 
and attached to the hearings be printed as a part of the report. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Louisiana does not ask that 
they be printed in the Rxconp? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Not at all; in the report and the hearings 
accom the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the cal- 
endar, and, without objection, the request of the Senator from 
Louisiana will be complied with. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: ` 

By Mr. CHILTON: 

A bill (S. 5269) to amend an act entitled “An act relating to 
the liability of common carriers by railroad to their employees 
in certain cases,” approved April 22, 1908, as amended by an 
act approved April 5, 1910, to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 5270) for a public building or buildings at Paris, 
Tex.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 5271) providing for an exhibit by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in connection with the International Soil Products 
Exposition to be held at El Paso, Tex., in the fall of 1916; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 5272) to enlarge the military post at Fort Bliss, 
Tex. ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 5274) to ratify, approve, and confirm an act duly 
enacted by the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii amending 
the franchise held by the Hawaiian Electric Co. (Ltd.) by ex- 
tending it to include all of the island of Oahu, Territory of 
Hawaii; to the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. 

By Mr. CLAPP: 

A bill (S. 5275) making appropriation for publishing the 
name, service, and post-office address of persons who were granted 
pensions on account of service in the Revolutionary War; to the 
Committee on Printing. 


By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 5276) granting an increase of pension to Harvey W. 
ory (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 5277) granting a pension to Lilias E. Knapp; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: 

A bill (S. 5278) granting a pension to Isaiah S. Watkins; and 

A bill (S. 5279) granting a pension to Sarah A. Herndon; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LIPPITT: 

A bill (S. 5280) granting an increase of pension to Elvira J, 
Sweet; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 5281) to reserve certain lands and ineorporate the 
same and make them a part of the Cœur d'Alene National Forest 
Reserve; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 5282) providing for the equalization of the cost of 
the irrigation systems on the Blackfeet, Flathead, and Fort Peck 
Indian Reservations, in the State of Montana, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


Mr. SMOOT. I introduce a bill, which I ask be referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The bill (S. 5273) to provide for an increased annual appro- 
priation for agricultural experiment stations, to be used in re- 
searches and experiments in home economics, and regulating the 
expenditure thereof, was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, 1 desire to give notice that at 
the first opportunity in the coming week I shall address the 
Senate on the bill. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the effi- 
ciency of the Military Establishment of the United States, which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered 
to be printed. 

UTAH-IDAHO YELLOWSTONE HIGHWAY. 


Mr. SMOOT submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$75,000 for a proportionate share of the amount required to con- 
struct the Utah-Idaho Yellowstone Highway through the Tar- 
ghee National Forest, intended to be proposed by him to the 
Agricultural appropriation bill (H. R. 12717), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and or- 
dered to be printed. 

JOHN A. MUSE. 


Mr. SWANSON submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
150), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Whereas John A. Muse was E Try on the United States Senate rolls 
as a laborer January 16, 97, at a salary of $720 a year, and as- 
signed to the Maltby panong an a watchman ; and 

Whereas in the discharge of his duties the said John A. Muse was 
injured permanently and was discharged from the service of the 
Senate during the month of April, 1901: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the said John A. Muse be paid the sum of $1,440 from 
the contingent fund of the Senate, or the equivalent of two years’ salary 
at the rate of pay he received when injured in the services of the Senate. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13043) making appropriations to 
supply further additional urgent «deficiencies in appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1916 and prior fiscai years and requesting a 
conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I move that the Senate insist upon 
its amendments and agree to the conference asked for by the 
House, the conferees on the part of the Senate to he appointed by 
the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Martin of Virginia, Mr. SHarrorm, and Mr, WARREN con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


AFFAIRS IN MEXICO. 
The VIOE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 
Mr. ASHURST. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate may 
resume consideration of the Indian appropriation bill. 
Mr. LEWIS. Will the Senator from Arizona yield to me for 
just a moment? 
Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from IIIInois. 
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Mr. LEWIS. I have asked the Senator to yield with a view 
of having disposed of the resolution I introduced yesterday. It 
was laid over to be called up. I desire to ask if under the rules 
I may have it specifically set for Monday one week, as I desire 
to lay before the Senate some data and other Senators desire to 
be heard. I respectfully move, if it is consistent with the rules, 
that next Monday be set for the resolution. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It can be made a special order by a 
two-thirds vote of the Senate. 

Mr. LEWIS. Then I do not wish to supersede—— 

Mr. STONE. If my friend from Illinois will permit, would it 
not be proper to let the resolution go over informally for a week? 

Mr. LEWIS. In view of the fact that certain Senators desire 
time in the matter, I will agree to that suggestion. 

Mr. STONE. Not to be called up until the Senator calls it up. 

Mr. LEWIS. I will take any course to accommodate Senators 
that will accord with their wishes. If the motion to let it go 
over for that length serves my purpose, that I desire to make. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no necessity for a motion. 
The resolution is over now, and there is no necessity for a motion. 
It can be taken up on motion at any time when the Senator can 
get the votes to take it up. 

Mr. LODGE. It can be called up at any time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; the Senator can make a motion to take 
it up at any time. 

Mr. STONE. Would there be objection to a request of the 
Senator from Illinois to let it go over for a week, retaining its 
present position? 

Mr. SMOOT. None whatever. 

Mr. LEWIS. That disposition is satisfactory. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is not any objection, the 
resolution can go over for a week without prejudice. If that is 
satisfactory to the Senator from Illinois, it will go over for a 
week. 

Mr. LEWIS. I accept the suggestion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It goes over for a week, without 
prejudice, by unanimous consent. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. ASHURST. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 10385, the Indian appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R, 10385) 
making appropriations for the current and contingent expenses 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations 
with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1917. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We were on certain appropriations 
last night, and the Chair is inclined to make a statement. There 
was a point of order raised as to the committee amendment under 
consideration when the Senate adjourned. 

The Chair as now constituted knows something about the Salt 
River irrigation project, in the State of Arizona, and, after some 
considerable thought on the subject, the Chair believes that he 
either has an opinion or a very great prejudice, one or the other, 
about the expenditures of money in these irrigation projects. 
The Chair does not believe that under those circumstances the 
mental attitude of the Chair is such as to decide this question, 
and the Chair turns the point of order over to the Senate for 
decision. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have been authorized and 
directed by the Committee on Indian Affairs at a meeting this 
morning, and acting on behalf of the committee I desire to with- 
draw the amendment or amendments commencing in line 1, page 
51, down to and including line 16, page 58. I have been au- 
thorized by the committee this morning to withdraw or to ask 
for the withdrawal of those amendments or this amendment, 
and I therefore withdraw them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. From line 1, page 51? 

Mr. ASHURST. From line 1, page 51, down to and including 
line 16, on page 58. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That for the present takes out the 
point of order. 

Mr. ASHURST. Now, having withdrawn those amendments or 
that amendment, I offer on behalf of the committee, having been 
duly authorized thereto this morning, the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 

The Secretary. Commencing at the bottom of page 50: 


For continuing construction of the irrigation systems on the Flathead 
Indian Reservation in Montana, $750,000 (reimbursable), which shall be 
immediately available and remain available until expended. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 


Mr. CURTIS. If the Senator will allow me, I understand that 
the committee agreed to a number of amendments. If agree- 
able to Senators, I should like to have them all offered and let 
55 go over until Monday that I may have a chance to read 

em, - 

Mr. ASHURST. It is very difficult to hear just what the 
Senator from Kansas says. 

Mr. CURTIS. I say, I understand the committee agreed to, 
I believe, four or five amendments. I should like to have them 
offered and read and printed in the Recor» so that I may have a 
chance to read them between now and Monday. Of course if 
we could get through with the bill to-night so that we would be 
in a position to go back to them I would not object to going back 
to them later, but I should like to read them. 

Mr. WALSH. I was about to state for the information of the 
Senate what the committee had done. Perhaps it would be better 
to act on that matter after the statement is made. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let me present the additional amendments 
and haye them read. I offer four additional amendments which 
I am directed on behalf of the committee to offer and ask that 
the whole five be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will be read. 

The Secretary. At the bottom of page 50 insert: 

For continuing construction of the irrigation systems on the Flathead 
Indian Reservation in Montana, $750,000 (reimbursable), which shall be 
immediately available and remain available until expended. 

After that amendment insert: 

For continuing construction of the eg cong systems on the Fort 
Peck Indian Reservation in Montana, $100,000 (reimbursable), which 
shall be immediately available and remain available until expended. 

Also the following: 

For continuing construction of the irrigation systems on the Black- 
feet Indian Reservation in Montana, $50,000 (reimbursable), which 
shall be immediately available and remain available until expended. 

Following that amendment insert: 


That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to expend 
the sum of $22,400, from any money now available for construction 
of irrigation systems on the Blackfeet Reservation in Montana, in 
the purchase of lands embraced in the allotments of George W. Cook 
and David La Breche, described as lots 3 and 5, section 27, and lots 
1 and 2, section 34, township 32 north, range 13 west, together with 


shall be available for the maintenance, repair, and operation of rae 
propelled and ho ‘awn . 
upon the aforesaid irrigation projects: Provided further, That not to 
exceed $8,865 may be used for the purchase of horse-drawn passenger- 
carrying vehicles, and that not to exceed $1,500 may be used for the 
purchase of motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, in order to expedite the con- 
sideration of this measure and to get rid of the point of order 
that has been made against the amendment first reported by 
the committee, which was under consideration on adjournment 
last evening, the committee has decided to withdraw that 
amendment and to offer in lieu seriatim the amendments which 
have just now been read. The three amendments embrace the 
appropriation solely—$50,000 for the Blackfeet project, $100,000 
for the Fort Peck project, and $750,000 for the Flathead proj- 
ect—as in accordance with the estimate and as provided in the 
amendment which has now been withdrawn. 

The fourth is the substance of an amendment to the amend- 
ment which was adopted on yesterday. 

The fifth provides that the work shall be done under the 
direction of the Reclamation Service, and limits the amount 
of the appropriation that may be used for certain specified 
purposes. 

The remainder of the amendment, Mr. President, I have in- 
corporated in a separate bill, which I shall ask leave at this 
time, by unanimous consent, to introduce. I do so, Mr. President, 
because this portion of the amendment originally tendered was 
included in it upon the earnest insistence of the Indian Bureau. 
After a long series of conferences between them and the repre- 
sentatives from the State of Montana it was agreed that the 
provision should find a place in the appropriation bill in con- 
nection with the items that are now the subject of consideration. 
The representatives from Montana feel that in a way they are 
pledged to the Indian Bureau to secure the adoption of this 
legislation; and being denied by the point of order the oppor- 
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tunity to carry out that pledge exactly as it was made, they 
want to do the next best thing, namely, to use every effort that 
they can to secure the adoption of the legislation through the 
medium of a separate bill. 

Mr. President, in justice to myself as well as to the Indian 
Bureau and for the information of Senators, I feel obliged to say 
a word concerning the essential features of the measure, which 
must now take the regular course of a bill and be subject to all 
the embarrassments and exigencies which ordinarily confront a 
measure other than a general appropriation bill. 

Under the various acts by which these projects were under- 
taken—and all of them are far progressed toward completion, 
at the expenditure of very considerable sums of money in each 
instance, running into the millions in the case of the Flathead 
project, about $800,000 in the case of the Blackfeet project, and 
nearly or quite as much in the case of the Fort Peck project— 
under the legislation heretofore it was provided that so much of 
the expenses of conducting the work as was properly chargeable 
to the Indian lands should be paid out of the tribal funds. 

Mr. President, the Indians on these various reservations in 
the selection of their allotments were at liberty to take land 
under the project or to take land outside of the project—land 
that would be in no way benefited by it. Accordingly, many 
Indians who would deriye no direct advantage at least from the 
project, were burdened with the original cost as well as those 
who took their land under the project. That was manifestly 
unfair to those Indians, and it was a burden which ought not 
in justice to have been imposed upon them. 

The Indian funds have, in accordance with that legislation, 
been resorted to for the payment of a large portion of this work. 
This bill and the amendment which has gone out provide that 
the general Indian fund shall not be subject to be resorted to for 
the purpose of reimbursing the Government on account of these 
appropriations that have from time to time been made; but, as 
in the case of the general reclamation law, the burden is by this 
proposed legislation put upon the very lands that are benefited. 

In the case of the Flathead project and the Fort Peck project, 
some of the lands under the project are owned by the Indians 
and some have been entered by the whites. No whites have 
been allowed to take any land thus far under the Blackfeet 
project, that reservation not yet having been opened, 

The legislation now proposed imposes the burden on the 
lands under the project, and relieves the lands outside of the 
project from any lien which may have been created by legisla- 
tion heretofore enacted, 

Speaking for my colleague [Mr. Myers] as well as for my- 
self, I am at liberty to say that if the legislation as it was 
devised by us, acting conjointly with the Indian Office, does not, 
in the opinion of any Senator, fully safeguard all of the rights 
of the Indians we shall be glad to unite with any Senator in 
amendments to the bill that will, to any extent whatever, so 
sefeguard their rights. 

But, Mr. President, in view of the request made by the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], I desire to say that there is 
nothing left in the amendments now presented which ought to 
require us to delay the consideration of those amendments, and 
I can see no reason why delay should take place in that regard. 

The bill itself is intended to protect the rights of the Indians, 
and that will not now be here for consideration. Abundant 
opportunity will be given to study that bill. As the matter is 
now before the Senate, it is a sole question of whether the 
appropriation shall be made or shall not be made. I think the 
Senator from Kansas ought not to ask any time upon that 
question. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, while the Senator from Mon- 
tana was on the floor I listened to him; I have also read the 
amendments, and, so far as I am personally concerned, I am 
ready to proceed to their consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the first 
amendment, which the Secretary will state. 

Mr. SMOOT» Mr. President, may I ask the Senator having 
the bill in charge to allow the amendments which have just 
been read to be printed and taken up for consideration on 
Monday? That would give us an opportunity to examine them. 
I do not know their full scope, although they may be all right. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
from Utah that they are not new; they have been here before 
us all this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be true; but, as they were read 
from the desk, I could not follow them in connection with the 
amendment printed in the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. I will say to the Senator that the language 
is identical. They are just taken out of the committee amend- 
men at it stands, eliminating what is said to be general legis- 
ation. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. They are plain appropriations. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is not a question of a point 
of order being raised against them. That question, I undev- 
stand, has been entirely eliminated by the form in which the 
amendments have now been offered. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me to 
make a suggestion, the amendments are very short and simple, 
comprising a few words each, and, if read from the desk one at 
a time, I think there should be no trouble about understanding 
exactly what each one means. 

Mr. SMOOT. What amendment is now before the Senate? 

Mr. ASHURST. Let the pending amendment be stated. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; let it be stated, and I will try to follow it 
in connection with the amendment printed in the bill and with- 


drawn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The Secretary. Following page 50, in lieu of the amend- 
ment withdrawn it is proposed to insert the following as amend- 
ment No. 1: 

For continuing the construction of the irrigation system on the 
Flathead Indian Reservation, Mont., $150,000, reimbursable, which 
shall be immediately available and remain available until expended, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I hope the Senate will not 
agree to that amendment, and I should like the attention of the 
Senate while I give a few reasons why, in my judgment, it 
should not be agreed to. 

There are 2,302 Indians on this reservation. The Government 
has already expended $1,566,337 on this project; and yet last 
year there were only 950 acres of land under the project farmed 
by the Indians. The Government has been reimbursed to the 
extent of $440,000, leaving the amount expended and not reim- 
bursed $1,126,000. Adding to that the $750,000 now proposed 
to be appropriated, will make $1,872,000; and the department 
says it will cost $6,000,000 to complete the project. 

There were in the original reservation 1,700,000 acres of land. 
There have been allotted 226,000 acres, and there are 150,000 
acres of surplus lands. 

The Indians have on hand only $248,000; that is all the money 
that is left. Their total property is given as worth $7,000,000. 
That includes all their possessions—lands and properties of all 
kinds. Here is a project that would take every dollar of the 
money the Indians have, even if it only cost what the Goyern- 
ment says it will cost, and yet there is a statement from the 
department that last year these Indians, with all this ex- 
penditure of over $1,500,000, only irrigated and farmed 950 
acres, 

Senators, this is the best case of the three cases presented 
to us for action, and, for the life of me, I do not see how this 
Congress can afford, in view of the showing made by the de- 
partment, to continue this project. I should like to see the 
Senators from Montana withdraw all these amendments from 
the bill and confer with the department so as to see if some 
plan can not be devised to save this vast sum for the Indians, 
and, I think, at the same time save a vast sum for the Gov- 
ernment, because I do not believe the expenditure will ever 
be reimbursed out of the money the Indians now have or out 
of their property. ‘ 

As I said a moment ago, if you complete the project it will 
take every dollar of the Indians’ money to pay for it. That 
is what is reported by the department. There has already been 
expended the vast sum I have indicated, and, as a result, as I 
have said, only 950 acres of land were farmed last year by the 
Indians. I repeat that the best showing is made as to this 
reservation of any of the three, and I do hope the Senate 
will refuse to continue these appropriations and this waste of 
money. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator said that there were only 950 
acres of land irrigated by these Indians Jast year. Do the 
Indians lease their land to the white men, and, if so, how many 
acres are irrigated altogether under the project? 

Mr. CURTIS. I regret that I have not the data at hand; 
but I think altogether some 10,000 acres were irrigated; I am 
not, however, sure about that. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr, President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. WORKS. I want to ask the Senator whether the whole 
burden of maintaining this project rests upon the Indians and 
whether there is any other land under the irrigation system 
aside from reservation land? 
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Mr. CURTIS. The burden of putting 


been upon the Indians. The settlers under 
cordance with the law, are required to pay for th: 
project, but so far the reimbursement has only been 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Will the Senator yield for another 
question? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Where is the water from this irri- 
gation system to be used? Is it to be used entirely upon the 
reservation? 

Mr. CURTIS. It is to be used upon the reservation and the 
surplus lands which have been sold. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Which were originally a part of the 
reservation? 

Mr, CURTIS. Which were originally a part of the reserva- 
tion. 

Now, it seems to me that Congress, upon the advice of the 
department, has made a very serious mistake in dealing with 
these Indians. The Senate knows it is difficult to get the ordi- 
nary Indian to engage in farming, even when it is not necessary 
to employ methods of irrigation; and, of course, it is much 
harder to farm irrigated land than it is ordinary land, which 
does not have to be irrigated. On irrigated land one must 
understand how to use the water and he must have other infor- 
mation that is not necessary in the case of farming on land 
which need not be irrigated; and yet the attempt is being made 
to transform the Indian from an ordinary owner of ponies and 
of cattle into an irrigation farmer, and after all of his money 
has been spent. What is the result? In this instance the result 
is 950 acres of land farmed by the Indians. 

Now, why spend all this money? If you are going to irrigate 
this land and want to sell it, sell it; but sell it for what it is 
worth for the benefit of the Indians. 

I have not looked into the question, but the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Lane] stated the other day to the committee that it 
was estimated that it would cost on an average of $30 an acre 
to put in the project to irrigate this land. He also stated that 
the Indian received on an average of $4.50 an acre for the land, 
and circulars are sent out from Montana that the minute this 
water is ready to go on this land the land will be worth $100 an 
nere, and yet the Indian only has $4.50 an acre for it, and the 
Indian's money was used to put the water on and the settler 
pays back his share for putting in the project, or about $30 
per acre. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, may I make a statement there? 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator may ask a question. I under- 
stand from the Senators—I want to be perfectly fair with 
them—that this new project or bill they are going to introduce 
will change that. I do not know whether it does or not. I 
have not had time to study the measure—— 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CURTIS. And I do not know enough about the irri- 
gation project to pass upon a question of this kind. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CURTIS. But it does seem to me that rather than ap- 
propriate this money you should send this measure back to the 
committee, and let them agree upon and bring in here a propo- 
sition that will protect the interests of the Indians and that 
will save this money. I say to you that if you finish this 
project and expend this $7,000,000, there will not be 10,000 
acres of it farmed by the Indians. I say to you that you never 
will be reimbursed from the fund. You will have to lose a part 
of the money. It seems to me, though, that you could agree 
upon a plan for turning this matter over and handling it and 
only giving the Indians the surplus lands—the grazing lands— 
or just 10 or 15 or 20 acres each to irrigate and farm, and then 
arrange for the sale, the money derived from the sale to be 
put to their credit to pay these expenses; not pay $4.50 an acre 
or $34.50 an acre, but pay what it is worth. That is what it 
seems to me should be done by the Senate. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly; I yield to the Senator for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MYERS. I just want to state, in regard to the Senator's 
statement as to what was stated before the committee, that that 
was stated before the committee, it is true; but I think it is 
now established and recognized that the cost of putting this 
water on this land will be much more than $30 an acre; prob- 
ably about $50 an acre. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then, Mr. President, we should stop this 
business until we have some one at the head of it who can tell. 
It was stated upon the floor of this Chamber yesterday that 
$70,000 would be necessary for one project, and that that was 
all the money that would be required. I have in my possession 
this morning a letter written from the department stating that 


it will take about $400,000 more to complete it. If these Sen- 
ators and the department do not know how much money it is 
going to require, then I think we ought to stop this waste of 
money until the Senate is furnished with definite information 
as to what the project is going to cost. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. I dislike to interrupt the Senator in the course 
of his remarks, and I would not do so except that I know he is 
—ç familiar with the facts and he would not like to misstate 

em. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not know anything about irrigation, and 
I do not want to misstate anything. If I have made a mis- 
statement, I shall be glad to have it corrected by the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator, perhaps, was not present when 
the information was given to the Senate that regardless of what 
these lands may be worth when they are watered they have 
all been sold—that is to say, they have all been entered already, 
under the provisions of the act—except a very small area. Not 
only that, Mr. President—I feel justified in speaking about this 
now; I will say something about it later—not only that, but 
they have been sold by the Government of the United States, 
and the money has gone into the Treasury for the benefit of 
the Indians, under the promise to the persons who bought the 
lands that this irrigation project would be carried on. Now, 
the Senator proposes to repudiate that obligation to these 
people 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, no. 

Mr. WALSH. And to say to them: The great Government 
of the United States induced you to come here and buy this 
Iand at the figure for which they offered it to you, under a 
promise that this irrigation work should be carried on; but now, 
having induced you to go there, we propose to repudiate the 
whole thing and abandon the project.” 

Mr. CURTIS. No, Mr. President. If the Government has 
induced the settlers to go there, if they have settled and taken 
up the land, I say keep the contract. 

Mr. WALSH. That is what we are asking. 

Mr. CURTIS. But let the Government pay the expense, if 
the Indians’ money has been misused—take it from the Gor- 
ernment and not from the Indians. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, that never would have been done 
at all. There never was a time when the Indians’ money was to 
be used to pay for irrigating the white men’s land. I want to 
say this, sir, în vindication of the men who stood upon this 
floor and advocated this measure before I came here, and men 
standing upon the other side of this Chamber, too. This project 
was introduced and was urged by them and not by us. They 
asked you for this appropriation, and you gave it to them. It 
is to their credit; and I do not care to have anybody stand here 
end assert that they have asked this Senate for Indians’ money 
for the purpose of paying for the irrigation of white men’s 
lands. The law never did impose such an injustice as that; 
and I speak in defense of the men who are not here to speak for 
themselves. 

Mr. CURTIS. The fact remains, Mr. President, that every 
acre of Indian land is pledged to reimburse this Government. 
The fact remains that every dollar received has been turned 
back. Can the Senator from Montana defend a proposition that 
expends $1,566,000, supposedly for the benefit of the Indians, 
when only 950 acres have been farmed by the Indians? 

Mr. WALSH. No, Mr. President; the Senator from Montana 
wanted to have legislation passed to correct that error, and the 
Senator from Kansas struck it out by reason of urging his point 
of order. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from Kansas urged this point of 
order because he was not satisfied that the rights of the Indians 
were protected. I say now, as a member of that committee, that 
I am ready to meet with the Senators from Montana and the 
other Members. and with the officers of the Indian Bureau and 
prepare, if we can, a measure that will save this money; but F 
am opposed, Senators, to continuing this project until we know 
that there is to be a sure return of the money taken to put in th¢ 
project. 

I have nothing further to say upon this subject. I want to 
discuss these other two amendments as they come up. I want 
to say to the Senators that the best showing is made here. The 
best amendment has been offered first. The others, I will show 
as we reach them, are not in anywhere near as good condition 
as is the Blackfeet; and yet they are insisting on going on and 
going on and providing that the Government shall be reimbursed, 
when they know that in the other projects there is nothing to re- 
imburse the Government with. 
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If we want to give them the money, why, let us give it; but let 
us not take it with an idea that it is going to be reimbursed 
when we know that it can not be reimbursed. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield the floor- : 

Mr. ASHURST. I wish very briefly to refer to one point 
made by the Senator from Kansas. 

The Senator asked: Why do not the Senators from Montana 
have a full, free conference with the Department of the In- 
terior?” Why, Mr. President, the legislation that is proposed 
is a result of conferences between the Montana delegation and 
the Interior Department—not one conference, but many confer- 
ences, lasting, I should say, from time to time for two years. 

The Senate knows that in the Indian appropriation bill which 
passed the Senate, but failed in the House because the confer- 
ence report was not agreed to, this legislation—not verbatim, 
but this plan of legislation—was agreed to by the Senate, after 
much discussion; and I think the Senator ought to know and 
the Senate ought to know that this proposed legislation was in 
the estimates for this year. The language was prepared by the 
Interior Department, and is the result, I repeat, not of one but 
of repeated interviews and conferences on the part of the 
Montana delegation with the Interior Department. I think I 
state the facts correctly. 

Mr. MYERS. That is a correct statement. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr, President, I shall not take the time of the 
Senate very long in what I have to say upon this amendment. 
I wish, however, to refer briefly to the committee hearings that 
were held last year upon this same project. 

The Deputy Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Mr. Meritt, came 
before us and said that he hoped that by legislation which he 
would suggest we might prevent the great wrong which was 
being done to the Indians in the way of providing that they 
could make beneficial use of water so as to save in part the 
money that was being appropriated, reimbursable out of their 
funds. When that matter reached the Senate the very provi- 
sion recommended by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs was 
stricken out, leaving the Indian so that all this money which is 
being appropriated, presumably for his benefit, might be an 
absolute waste, so far as he was concerned, because the bene- 
ficial use of the water, of which the Indian was supposed to 
avail himself, was going to be so far delayed that the white 
man would step in in advance and make prior beneficial use of 
that same water. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
just on that point? 

Mr, PAGE. Certainly. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator has stated the matter cor- 
rectly ; and yet, if he will pardon me, he has only half stated it. 
That did not apply to this project. The Senator will remem- 
ber that the provisions which the committee inserted in the bill, 
which the committee thought and I thought were necessary and 
were salutary legislation, went out on a point of order; but I 
call the Senator's attention to the fact that the provisions in 
the bill which failed last year with respect to the Montana 
project which we are now discussing were agreed to by the 
Senate. The language which the commissioner, Mr. Sells, and 
his assistant, Mr. Meritt, and Secretary Lane said was neces- 
sary for the adequate and complete protection of the Indian 
was the language agreed to, so far as this particular item is con- 
cerned, by the Senate. So the Senator certainly can not make 
the point that any language the Senate committee agreed to for 
the protection of the Indians in Montana was stricken out by 
the Senate, becnuse the Senator wants to be accurate. 

Mr. PAGER. Mr, President, answering the Senator from Ari- 
zona, I want to say that my recollection is quite distinct about 
that matter. It may have gone out on a point of order; but 
every feature suggested by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
Protect the Indian’s rights was wiped out either by the vote 
of the Senate or on a point of order, leaving him absolutely 
helpless, and leaving him, as has been well said here, with the 
right to make beneficial use of this water, but with no power 
on his part to do so. He has no money with which to pur- 
chase cattle, no money with which to purchase plows, no 
money with which to purchase any of the equipment which 
is necessary to make beneficial use of this water. The Com- 


missioner of Indian Affairs in all of his recommendations 
last year for the Montana irrigation appropriation condi- 
tioned them absolutely upon the fact that the Indian was 
going to be safeguarded and protected by legislation suggested 
by him, to wit, that if the Indian was unable to seasonably 
make beneficial use of his irrigable water, he should not thereby 
be deprived of his rights, 


I remember that in discussing this matter before the com- 
mittee last year the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] made 
use of this language: 

Now let me remark, Senator, that nothing that our State can do can 
by any ibility take away from the Indians any rights which they 
acquire by virtue of any treaty. 

The facts are that before Montana was admitted to the 
Union a treaty was made with the Indians which gave them the 
right to sufficient water to irrigate their lands. I think I am 
correct about that. I know that under what is known as the 
Winters case that point was decided in favor of the Indian; 
but that law is not regarded as good law by the Senators who 
come from the Indian States. 

I want to read further what Senator WALSH said: 


I think you will appreciate that no matter how much we were dis- 
posed to do it, we could not do it. Now, what you mean is that 
although the Supreme Court of the United States decided in the 
Winters case that by virtue of that treaty the Indians were entitled 
to priority of right to the water of the Milk River as against the people 
who appropriated the water, and it was not necessary for the Indians 
to make any 5 they had their priority of right under and 
by virtue of that treaty. Now, those gentlemen still insist that the 
decision of the Supreme Court was wrong; that the only way that its 
effects can ever be obviated is by the Supreme Court reversing itself. 

That matter, Mr. President, was discussed last year at length. 
I remember that my good friend from Arizona, Senator SMITH, 
took the position that the Winters decision was not good Jaw. 
I think I am right about that. But if it is not good law, and if 
the Indians are putting in all this money, relying upon that 
decision for protection, may it not eventually turn out that the 
white man will step in and avail himself, by priority of appro- 
priation, of the use of the Indian’s water, and practically take 
away from him the very water which he is made to pay for by 
this appropriation? 

As the junior Senator from Kansas has well said, we are 
taking the money which belongs to the Indians and investing it 
in a project from which, in my judgment, they are quite liable 
never to reap any fair return. 

Here is a statement made by Mr. Meritt with regard to one 
of these projects. In answer to an inquiry by Senator Curtis, 
“Ts this a success?” he said: 

Senator Curtis. Is this a success? 

Mr. Merirr. Yes, sir; it is a success, and the Indians as well as the 
white people under that project will get full value for the money 
invested. I can not say so much for the irrigation system on the Black- 
feet Reservation. I have been on that reservation, and it is my personal 
opinion that it was a mistake ever to have begun that irrigation project 
on the Blackfeet Reservation. The Government has expended already 
about a million dollars on that project, and the Reclamation Service has 
estimated that it will cost approximately $3,000,000 before the project 
is completed as planned by them. 

Mr. President, I believe that this legislation is in the interest 
of the whites and absolutely against the interest of the Indians, 
and I can not feel that I have any right to stand here and vote 
for appropriations which I think will eventually mortgage the 
Indians lands with no other idea than that if the project is a 
success he will get very little benefit from it, and if it is not a 
success he suffers the entire loss, As the Senator from Kansas 
has well said, if we are going on with this project let us not 
take the money from the Indian fund, let us not mortgage his 
land to pay for it. 

Mr. MYERS. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. PAGE. As soon as I finish the sentence. If we are to 
take that money, let us make it a gratuity appropriation; but 
do not let us take it from the Indian fund under a reimbursable 
clause, as we find it in this amendment. j 

Mr. MYERS. The Senator from Vermont has served upon 
the Committee on Indian Affairs for a long time and he is thor- 
oughly informed in Indian matters and Indian legislation. If 
he thinks, as he says, that this appropriation is solely in the 
interest of the whites and entirely against the interest of the 
Indians, I will ask him how he would fix it in order to be fair 
to both whites and Indians? What change would he suggest? 
What course of legislation would be suggest? 

Mr. PAGE. I would suggest that the interests of the white 
citizens of Montana be brought to the Senate and the question 
fairly placed before us, namely, shall we make a gratuity ap- 
propriation for the benefit of this project? So far as some of 
these irrigation projects are concerned, the Indian Department 
assures us almost unqualifiedly that they have been foolishly 
made, and that if we go on with them we shall spend three or 
four million dollars on them with very little benefit to the 
Indians. 

Mr. MYERS. Will the Senator vote to take money out of 
the Treasury of the United States and expend it on this project 
as a gratuitous appropriation? 

Mr. PAGE. When you ask me to take money from the Fed- 
eral Treasury for that purpose I want an opportunity to care- 
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I would say, however, 
that if I were placed where I would have to accept one or the 
other, I would make a gratuity appropriation rather than take 
the money from the Indian fund, knowing, as I should, that the 
Indian was thereby going to be wronged. 

Mr. MYERS. Has the Senator ever advocated that in the 
Committee on Indian Affairs? 


fully study and consider the matter. 


Mr. PAGE. I do not say that I now suggest a gratuity ap- 
propriation. If made, I would only make it on good grounds 
being shown therefor. 

Mr. MYERS. I ask the Senator if he would suggest a 
gratuity appropriation? 

Mr. PAGE. I will meet that question when we get to it, and 
meet it squarely. I simply say that the Indians are being 
wronged, in my judgment, in this great appropriation. More 
than $900,000 are taken from the Treasury under these three 
amendments. They are taken with the understanding that they 
are reimbursable from Indian funds. 

Another word. Let me read what was said in answer to a 
question asked at a committee hearing by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Curtis]: 


Senator Curtis, I am told, Mr. Meritt, that these Indians are in a 


deplorable condition—the Blackfeet Indians—and I would like to know 
whether this legislation will enable them in 
eare of themselves in the way of producing more .crops 
them to p into the stock business, or something that will relieve 
from their present unfortunate condition. 

Mr. Menitrr. This proposed legislation will not benefit the Blackfeet 
Indians to any great extent along industrial lines, unless they begin 
farming the lands that are now irrigable on the reservation, > 

Now, the facts are that the Indians are not in position to do 
this, and I wish to refer to a statement made by the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Lane]. He has been there and investigated 
this matter with a great deal of care. He says: 


It would require three or four thousand dollars perhaps each to build 
their houses ant barns and to furnish them plows and horses and har- 
rows, and have enough left on hand to keep them until the e came 
in. It Is a country that is frost bitten at times, and only the basilar 
vegetables could be raised, and the Indian, unused to farming, if he 
went on the land, would have to have this capital, which he has not. 

Mr. MYERS. I suggest that we are now considering an 
amendment for the Flathead project. The propositions are en- 
tirely different. We have not yet reached the Blackfeet amend- 
ment. i 

Mr. PAGE. All three of these amendments came to us as one. 
They are all substantially alike; they are taking the money of the 
Indian and paying it out for the benefit of the whites, in my 
judgment. I do not think the Indian is receiving a tithe of the 
benefits that come from this legislation. The white man, in my 
judgment, receives practically all of it; and it is wrong, it is 
robbery, and we, as Senators of the United States, have no 
right to stand here and see nearly $1,000,000 appropriated as a 
reimbursable fund when the universal verdict of those who have 
studied the matter seems to be that the Indian will probably be 
grossly wronged in so doing. 

Mr. MYERS. That is not Mr. Meritt's testimony as to the 
Flatheads. He says as to the Flatheads that the expenditures 
of the Government have been all right. 

Mr. PAGE. But it was the testimony of one who has been 
there, and I again refer to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. LANE]. 
He says, “ I have been there.” x 

Mr. MYERS. The Senator from Oregon has never been on the 
Flathead reservation. I will ask the Senator from Oregon if he 
was ever on the Flathead reservation. 

Mr. PAGE. I know that Senator LAN's statement before the 
eommittee was that these Montana Indians, at least some of 
them, have nothing with which to purchase material so that they 
could make beneficial use of these irrigation projects. I will be 
very glad to yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. LANE. No; I do not want the Senator to yield. The tes- 
timony, as the Senator says, shows that the Flatheads are in a 
most deplorable state, but I did not personally investigate that 
matter. However, that testimony will not be suceessfully dis- 
puted. 

Mr. MYERS. I say the testimony is that there are a few in- 
digent and invalided Indians there in poverty on the Flathead 
reservation, just as there are some such Indians on every reser- 
vation in the United States. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I think I do not care to say more. 
I do not feel that I can vote for this amendment, and I should 
like to put myself on record as opposing any measure that I 
think is so grossly wrong to the Indians. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I would not say a single word 
at this time if it were not for the statement made by Senators 
who are not advised about the facts in regard to this matter 
that ought not to go uncorrected upon the record. If the Sena- 
tors present will give me their attention for a few minutes, I 


em 


any way to better take r] 5 
ny „ from the appropriation act of 1908, as follows: 


want to say a few things that will give a much more nearly 
correct view of the situation. 

We are discussing the Flathead Indian appropriation. The 
Flathead Indian Reservation was opened under the provisions 
of the act of Congress passed in 1904. It contemplated that 
the Indians should select their allotment, and that the excess 
lands should be entered by the whites after their value had been 
appraised, and it also contemplated that there should be an 
irrigation system upon that land. The Indians were permitted 
to select their allotments under the project, and any allotments 
42 did not select were then open to selection by white set- 

ers. 

Now, that original act—and I want it made perfectly clear— 
never provided for the payment of this work out of any Indian 
money. Appropriations were made from “year to year, aggre- 
gating now $1,625,000, exclusive of the appropriation here con- 
templated. I am saying much of this for the benefit of the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Page]. The act provided that the 
white settlers who took that land should pay their proportionate 
share of the expense of the project. I say this because, Mr. 
President, the act was passed when neither I nor my colleague 
was here, when our State was represented by two Senators who 
sat upon the other side of the Chamber. I read, accordingly, 


Provided, however, That the en or owner of any land irrigable 
by any system hereunder constructed under the provisions of section 
14 of this act shall, in addition to the payment required by section 9 
of said act, be required to pay for a water right the proportionate cost 
of the construction of said system in not more than 15 annual in- 
stallments, as fixed by the Secre of the Interior, the same to be 
paid at the local land office, and the register and receiver shall be 
allowed the usual commissions on all moneys paid. 

So, Mr. President, every dollar that has been thus far ap- 
propriated for this project is to be paid, so far as any part of 
it goes to the ‘improvement of lands that were lands of the 
whites, out of those lands, and is to be paid back and reim- 
bursed to the Government not out of any Indian money except 
so far as the Indian lands shall bear their just proportion, but 
by the white men who take the excess land. Now, if that mat- 
ter is clear in the minds of Senators, I want to pass to another 
error industriously instilled here in the minds of the Senators, 
honestly enough, but by Senators who are not informed of the 
facts. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I want to see if I understand the 
Senator correctly. I understand the act providing for the 
opening of this reservation provided that the surplus lands 
should be disposed of to white settlers and it also, in effect, 
promised that an irrigation system should be developed under 
which the lands could be irrigated, and that whatever the cost 
per acre might be any settler who took a tract of that Jand 
should pay that cost himself. 

Mr. WALSH. His proportionate cost. 

Mr. JONES. Of course, if it was $30 an acre, he paid $30 an 
acre for his 80 acres or 160 acres or whatever he took. Was 
there anything in the act anywhere that pledged any of- these 
Indian funds toward the payment of that sum? 

Mr. WALSH. Not at all, except as far as it was chargeable 
against the Indian land. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to read right here for the infor- 
mation of the Senate 

Mr. WALSH. Just a minute. 

Mr. CURTIS. Right on this point. 

Mr. WALSH. I object to the Senator interjecting anything 
here. I am going to make my statement about this matter. 

Mr. JONES. I merely wanted to get that point clear. 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator desires to ask me a question, 
I shall be glad to answer it. 

Mr. JONES. If it is as I understand it, I can not see where 
there could be any objection to this amendment. This is the 
amendment appropriating $750,000? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JONES. ‘That the Senator says is reimbursable, but, as I 
understand the Senator, it does not mean reimbursable out 
of the proceeds that belong to the Indians. 

Mr. WALSH. Not at all. I will say to the Senator that the 
attendant legislation we have been obliged to excise mađe 
specific provision in respect to that matter, and it expluins 
entirely the reimbursable feature. I hope that that legislation 
will go along with it, and if it does not, I will say to the Senator 
that it will be reimbursable in view of the past statute, which 
makes the part chargeable against the white men's land reim- 
bursable by them. x 

Mr. JONES. There would not be any objection to placing in 
this amendment“ reimbursable by the payment of whites for the 
land they occupy and out of the Indian moneys for the lands 
which they have the benefit of“? 5 
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Mr. WALSH. Not the sligħtest. 


Mr. JONES. Then that would make it, it seems to me, per- 
fectly clear right on its face. 

Mr. WALSH. If there is any want of clarity about it, T would 
be very glad to have it made clear. 

Mr. JONES. The impression I had when the amendment was 
read was that this sum will be reimbursable out of the Indian 
moneys, and I thought that that was the position the Senator 
from Vermont was taking; but when the Senator made his state- 
ment and read the section from the act it seemed to me that that 
was not correct, that it is not reimbursable out of the Indian 
money at all, but that so far as any Indian allotment is bene- 
fited he has to pay, and so far as any white man’s tract is bene- 
fited the white man has to pay—not from the Indian fund at all. 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly. May I say for the information of the 
Senator that under the law as it has been heretofore the amount 
chargeable to the Indian land is reimbursable out of the whole 
body of the tribal funds, thus imposing the burden as well upon 
the Indian who takes an allotment above the ditch as upon the 
Indian who takes an allotment below the ditch. 

Mr. JONES. I do not think that is fair or just. 

Mr. WALSH. No; that is what we wanted to correct. 

Mr. JONES. I think that ought to be corrected. That is not 
right. 

Mr. WALSH. That is what I insisted, and we very readily 
joined with the Indian Department in the legisiation which was 
designed to correct it. 

Now, Mr. President, if I have made myself clear to the Sena- 
tor from Vermont and the other Senators who do me the honor 
to listen I desire to go a little further. 

Mr. JONES. I do not want to interrupt the Senator except that 
I want to get this clear. The Senator from Kansas has just called 
my attention to a statement from the department that I would 
Jike to have some explanation about. 

Mr. WALSH. I would be very glad to hear the Senator. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Meritt says: 

Under existing law every dollar will be reimbursed out of the Indians’ 
funds. It is relmbursable. The Government has been advancing funds 
for this project. The Indians’ funds are held responsible for repayment 
to the Government, and we also hold the white owners on that reserva- 
tion responsible for the charge for irrigating their land. 

What does he mean by that? 

Mr. WALSH. He means that the Indian lands are reimburs- 
able out of the general body of the Indian funds, and so far as 
the white man’s lands are concernéd that portion is reimbursable 
out of them, and he wants the law changed with respect to the 
Indian lands. The language is perfectly plain and in entire 
conformity with the statement which I have made. 

Mr. JONES. If that is correct, the statement of the Senator 
from Vermont is not correct. 

Mr. PAGE. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. JONES. I can not see why he ean make a statement of 
general language in that way unless there is something in the 
context or something that qualifies it to show what he really does 
mean. 

Mr. PAGE. Let me say that not once but a dozen times—— 

Mr. WALSH. I objected to any argument by the Senator from 
Kansas, and I will be obliged to object to an argument by the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. PAGE. Very well. 

Mr. WALSH. I will be glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. PAGE. F will ask a question. The Senator is a member 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs. Was not the question asked 
many times of the commissioner during our hearings whether 
the Indians had the funds from which these appropriations 
could be made good, and did not he universally reply, “ Yes; 
we have the funds, and every acre of land holden and every 
dollar of money holden to make good”? I ask the Senator if 
that was not the general language? 

Mr. WALSH. I would not undertake to recall what was said 
about the matter. If any colloquy of that character took place 
at all, I am perfectly clear in my mind that the commissioner 
intended to say to the committee that the Indian lands, the 
allotted lands, will easily stand the charge, and that there is 
enough coming to the individual Indians in the way of tribal 
receipts and tribal funds to fully reimburse the Government for 
whatever portion of the expenditure is properly chargeable 
against their land. 

Now, Mr. President, if I may proceed to another point, the 
Senator from Kansas wants this whole project abandoned and 
dropped—a million six hundred and twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars already spent in carrying out this project absolutely dis- 
missed. He says the Indians are not making use of this project, 
and the Senator from Vermont is troubled very much in his 


mind, because he says this is an appropriation of Indian money 
for the benefit of the land of white men. 

Mr. President, when that land was thrown open to settlement 
it was appraised under the provisions of the act. Of course, 
all lands under the irrigation project were appraised at a very 
high price—$10 per acre, exclusive of the water. The lands 
outside of the project were appraised at anywhere from $2.50 
to $7 an acre. A settler had his choice. He could go and take 
land under the irrigation project, paying into the Treasury of 
the United States for the benefit of the Indians $10 per acre, or 
obligating himself to pay his proportionate cost of the expendi- 
ture necessitated by the project, or he could go outside of the 
project and take land that he could get for $2.50 an acre or $4 
an acre or $5 an acre. A map was put upon the wall. The 
Indian Service, acting under the authority of Congress, laid out 
this project, set out upon the map the lands which were to be 
covered by water, and said to every comer, Take your pick of 
these lands; take lands under the project or take lands outside 
of the project.” Practically every acre of these lands under 
the project had been taken, and only 400 acres were left at the 
close of the year ending June 30, 1915. They had been taken 
at the appraised price; taken by those settlers under the prom- 
ise of the Congress of the United States that, if they paid that 
$10 into the Treasury for the benefit of these Indians, the Gov- 
ernment would carry on this project, so that their lands could 
be irrigated. Now it is proposed to let those settlers occupy 
those dry lands, worth not a dollar more than the lands above 
the project, which they could have gotten for two dollars and a 
half an acre; it is proposed to let them stay there, and to say: 
“Although we held out these inducements to you to take these 
lands under the project, although you paid two or three times 
the value of these lands, if it were not for the fact that they 
were under the project, and the Indians now have the benefit of 
this money, we propose to abandon the whole thing and to leave 
you high and dry.” 

Why, Mr. President, I am astonished that any Senator should 
so compromise the honor of the United States and of the Con- 
gress of the United States as to make such a proposition in this 
body. Do you recognize no kind of obligation to those white 
settlers who went there at your invitation and upon your 
promise that this irrigation work should be carried on and that 
appropriations should be made, so that it should be hurried to 
completion as rapidly as the circumstances would permit? I 
want to ask the Senator from Kansas, if he will do me the 
honor to answer, what would he do as to those settlers? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I stated a few moments ago 
that I was not in favor of taking anything from the settlers. 
I would return this bill to the committee, and I would have the 
Senators from Montana and the other members of the commit- 
tee meet with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and with the 
men in the Reclamation Service and prepare a bill that would 
protect the rights of all. Then I would bring the bill in here 
as a separate measure, put it through, and protect the rights of 
the white settlers, protect the rights of the Indians, and pro- 
tect the rights of the Government. That is what I would do. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. President, that is very honorable in the 
Senator from Kansas; that would be the right thing to do. 
Unfortunately he has not been here for two years; but that is 
what we have been doing for the past two years. Mr. President, 
this language is exactly the same as the language in the ap- 
propriation bill of last year, and it was tendered as an amend- 
ment in the appropriation bill of the year before. We have 
done just the thing which the Senator from Kansas wants us 
to do. Now, because, forsooth, the Senator has not been here 
for the last two years, he wants to push this aside and have 
us do the whole work over again, so that he may participate in 
the deliberations. I insist that his request is rather ungenerous. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I do not care whether I par- 
ticipate in the deliberations or not. What I desire is to see 
the interest of all concerned fully protected. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I want to supplement what my 
colleague [Mr. WarsH] has so ably said by adding a few ob- 
servations, largely from what I personally learned and observed 
on the Flathead Reservation when I visited it last summer. 
I first, however, want to make a few comments on some of the 
remarks made by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] in his 
usual earnest and vigorous manner. 

I am greatly surprised that the Senator from Kansas should 
take the position which he now does in regard to this project. 
When the Senator from Kansas honored us with his membership 
in this body once before—up to three years ago, I believe it 
was—he was a member of the Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs. The same projects, involving the same annual appro- 
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priations, under the same circumstances and conditions, were 
then each year before the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, 
and he and I were both members of that committee. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas at that time did not take the stand in regard to 
this project which he now does, and I thought he understood then 
just as thoroughly what he was doing and what the committee 
was doing as he now does, In fact, at that time and up to the 
time that the Senator from Kansas retired from the Senate, 
three years ago, I want to say that he was most helpful to me on 
the Indian Committee in behalf of this project. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. MYERS. With great pleasure. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is true that I was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs at the time to which the Senator from 
Montana refers, and it is true I did not then oppose these 
projects; but the Senator from Montana will remember that 
I expressed grave doubt as to the matter. However, because 
it had been recommended by the department, I was then willing 
_that Congress might make the experiment. I think the experi- 
ment has failed, and it having failed, I think we ought to stop 
spending the money. 

Mr. MYERS. I think the Flathead reclamation project had 
then passed the experimental stage; the appropriations had been 
made animually for several years at that time; but I remember 
that on one occasion—I think it was the last year that the Sena- 
tor from Kansas served here before he retired—the Sen- 
ator very ably and kindly assisted me, and very efficiently 
assisted me, on the committee in getting the appropriation for 
the Flathead reclamation project increased from $200,000, the 
amount which was contained in the House bill, to $400,000, the 
umount at which it was placed by the Senate committee, and in 
getting the appropriation through the Senate at the latter figure. 
I am surprised now at the changed attitude of the Senator from 
Kansas, although I do not doubt he is entirely conscientious 
nbout it. The Senator from Kansas must have understood 
what he was doing then as well as now. Therefore I am greatly 
surprised at his change of attitude. I am not surprised at the 
opposition of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace]. His oppo- 
sition to the Flathead project is perpetual. He has always 
opposed it. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, may I make a suggestion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. MYERS. With great pleasure. . 

Mr. PAGE. If the Senator from Montana will convince me 
that the statement of his colleague [Mr. Watsu] is correct— 
that these payments are not chargeable to the Indians; that 
they are not absolutely reimbursable out of their property or 
their money—I will withdraw my opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I do not think it is necessary 
for me to convince anybody that the statements of my colleague 
[Mr. Wars] are correct. If my colleague did not convince the 
Senator from Vermont by his very clear and lucid statement of 
the matter, then I would be hopeless of anything convincing 
him. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. PAGE. At the time we were hearing matters relating to 
Montana, the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] was very 
faithful in his attendance upon the meetings of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. I will ask if he does not recall the fact 
that Mr. Meritt was asked in regard to the Flathead property 
and whether the money was sufficient, so that the tribe could 
reimburse the Federal Treasury if they were finally compelled 
to do so? 

Mr. MYERS. I do not recall all that was said, but I shall 
be satisfied with whatever the Rrecorp shows. 

Mr. PAGE. Here is what Mr. Meritt said in reply to a 
question : 

The Flathead Indians have tribal property worth $7,000,000. There 
is no question about the Government ng reimbursed. 

That is the statement of Mr. Meritt. 

Mr. MYERS. I subscribe to that; I think it is correct. If 
there were any question about it, I would not be here urging 
this appropriation; but there is no question about it. 

Mr. PAGE. That is the point of difference between the Sen- 
nator from Montana and myself. If all these payments are 


chargeable against those $7,000,000 of Indian funds, then I say 
it would be doing the Indian wrong; but if, as the Senator's 
colleague has just stated, it is reimbursable only out of moneys 
received from the sale of the lands, I should say that you had 
removed a part of my objection. 


Mr. MYERS. Has the Senator from Vermont ever read the 


law providing for the opening of this project to settlement? 


That is stated in that law. 

Mr. PAGE. No; I have not. 

Mr. MYERS. Itis in the law, and I would advise the Senator 
from Vermont to read it, and he will be better informed. He 
will know more of what he is talking about. 

Mr. PAGE. The plain, unequivocal statement of Mr. Mer- 
itt upon this matter is this: 

Under existing law every dollar will be reimbursed out of the In- 
dians’ funds. 

Mr. MYERS. Every dollar that is expended for irrigating 
Indian lands is reimbursed to the Government out of the In- 
dians’ funds, and the white settlers reimburse the Government 
5 expenditures made in placing water on their land. That is 

air. 

Mr. PAGE. I understand that if the project proves to be a 
success and there is money enough to pay out, the Senator is 
correct. But suppose it should be a failure, what then? 

Mr. MYERS. Then, if the white settler does not pay, the 
Government still owns the land in trust for the Indians, and some 
other settler will come along and it will be sold to him; it will 
be sold to somebody eventually who will pay. The settler who 


Has the Senator ever read the law? 


does not complete his payments forfeits everything he pays; it 


goes to the Government. The land, however, is there; it is 
security ; it can not get away. 

Mr. PAGE. That is right; but I should like to know the mean- 
ing of the English language when Mr. Meritt says: 

s ae existing law every dollar will be reimbursed out of the Indians’ 
unds. 

Mr. MYERS. In view of the plain provision of the law, I take 
it that Mr. Meritt must have been talking about money which is 
appropriated for irrigating Indian lands. . 

Mr. PAGE. He was talking about this provision of the bill. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator 
from Washington? 

Mr. MYERS. With great pleasure. 

Mr. JONES. I think I see in the law a reason why the de- 
partment makes that statement and why they take that position. 

Mr. MYERS, I will be glad to have the Senator read the pro- 
vision of the law. 

Mr, JONES. I have it here, through the kindness of the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa], and it reads as follows: 

Sec. 14. That the proceeds received from the sale of said lands 

That is, all of the lands in this reservation appraised and 
disposed of— > 
ip conformity with this act shall be paid into the Treasur 
United States, and after deducting the expenses of the commission of 
classification and sale of lands, and such other incidental expenses as 
shall have been necessarily incurred, and expenses of the survey of the 
Jand shall be expended or paid as follows: 

Now, that takes in the money that comes from the surplus 
lands, from the settlers, and from anybody who pays any 
money— 

So much thereof as the Secretary of the Interior may deem advisable 
in the construction of irrigation systems, for the irrigation of the 
irrigable lands embraced within the limits of said reservation. 

I take it that, under that language, the Secretary of the 
Interior, if he sees fit, can use every dollar, whether coming 
from white men or from the Indians, for the purpose of con- 
structing these irrigation systems, As I understand, there is 
not now money enough to carry on the work, so that we are 
advancing the money. Consequently I think that under that 
law the department is justified in saying that this whole fund 
is a guaranty for the repayment to the United States of what- 
ever money we appropriate for irrigating these lands. 

I think we ought to change the law right here, if it is possible 
to do so, and expressly provide that for the lands the white 
settler has he shall be responsible for repayment. 

Mr. MYERS. We tried to do that yesterday 

Mr. JONES. That is what ought to be done. 

Mr. MYERS. But the Senator from Kansas made a point of 
order, which compelled us to abandon it. 

Mr. JONES. I am sorry that he did, for that is what ought 
to be done 

Mr. MYERS. We wanted to do that. We are willing to do it. 

Mr. JONES. And I think, if the Senator from Kansas really 
understood the situation there, he would not object to a proposi- 
tion of that kind, because the settlers are going in there and irri- 
gating the land, and we owe something to them. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, if the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Myers] will allow me, as chairman of the committee I 
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want to say that it took us two years t reach that. That is 
exactly what this legislation does. The Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs agrees that it does; the Secretary of the Interior agrees 
that it does; the Senators from Montana believe that it does; 
I believe that it does; and I feel quite sure that, after the 
faithful service the Senator from Kansas has rendered to his 
country, he would not want to step in, put up his hand, and stay 
the execution of a law that would protect the Indians. I as- 
sert that the proposed legislation which the committee reported 
will protect the Indians, and I think the Senator ought, in jus- 
tice to himself, withdraw his point of order and withdraw his 
opposition. It is a brave thing when a man sees he is wrong 
to withdraw from a position which he has taken. I have had 
that to do when I saw I was wrong, and the Senator from 
Kansas is big enough and brave enough to do it, and he ought 
to do it now. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 
‘ The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 

tana yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. MYERS. I will yield for a question, but not for a 
speech to be made in my time. 

Mr. GRONNA. I shall address the Senate later on. 

Mr. MYERS. Ifthe Senator wishes to ask a question, I will 
be very happy to answer it, if I can. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will be satisfied to proceed in my own time, 
I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. MYERS. If the Senator wants to make some remarks, 
I would rather he would proceed later; but if he wants to ask 
a question, I assure him I will be most happy to answer it, if it 
be in my power to do so. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator from Montana, then, 
if there is any doubt in his mind that the Indian tribal funds 
are all held responsible for the payment of the cost of this irri- 
gation project? 

Mr. MYERS. The Indian funds are held responsible for the 
payment of the expense of putting the water on the Indian’s 
land, but for putting the water on the white man’s land the 
white settler himself is required to pay the expense and the 
Government holds the white man’s land as security for that 
payment, 

Mr. GRONNA. Is it not true that the white man’s land 
would be simply a collateral security; and, in the first instance, 
are not the tribal funds responsible for all the money expended 
for this irrigation project? 

Mr. MYERS. No; because the land is the primary and prin- 
cipal security; it is there; and if you do not get the money out 
of the land that land goes to the Indians. It is very plain. 
The land of the settlers is held as security for the cost of put- 
ting the water on it. The settlers themselves must pay that. 
Their land is held for it. They do not get patents to the land— 
they get no title—until all payments are made for the cost of 
putting the water on the land. If they do not pay it, the land 
is held for it. That part costs the Indians nothing. The cost 
of putting the water on the land of the Indians is held out of 
the tribal funds of the Indians. That is as plain as I can 
make it. 

Mr. President, I will conclude soon, and I would rather not 
yield further unless for questions. I do not want to take too 
much time on this matter. I now want to comment on a few 
of the statements made by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis]. 

The Senator from Kansas referred to the fact that very little 
of the Indian land covered by the water from this irrigation 
project is being farmed by the Indians. I want to say to him that 
a great proportion of that Indian land is leased to the whites. 
There is a ready demand for it. There are white farmers ready 
and willing to lease it at all times and to pay a good price for 
it under rules and regulations of the Indian Bureau; and if it 
be true that the Indians are not farming their land, the fact is 
that most of it is farmed by whites under leases, the Indians 
getting the proceeds. In that way they probably get more bene- 
fit from it than if they farmed it. The Senator from Kansas 
says we should get together and agree on some plan for the 
better protection of the Indians. 

So far as getting together and devising adequate legislation 
is concerned, that suggestion is most discouraging. All sugges- 
tions of that kind are most discouraging. Some three years 
ago, I believe it was, the Indian Bureau under its present 
management began to object to the system under which appro- 
priations were made for this project, although that system had 
never been objected to before. The predecessor in office of the 
present Commissioner of Indian Affairs had never objected, but 
had pronounced the plan of the project fair. But about three 
years ago there began to be objection, and for the last three 
years the Indian Commissioner, the Assistant Commissioner, the 


members of the Montana delegation, and the Secretary of the 
Interior have labored on a plan of legislation to conform to what 
the Indian Bureau thought would be fair and adequate and 
afford protection to the uttermost limit to the rights of the In- 
dians in this matter. The Indian Commissioner and his assist- 
ant, together with the Secretary of the Interior and their legal 
counsel, got up the very plan of legislation which was put into 
this bill this year; and the members of the Montana delegation 
were all consulted about it and agreed to it. We were only too 
willing and ready to agree to anything that might be considered 
fair to the Indians. Counsel approved of it, and I want to say 
that the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Lane, himself was per- 
sonally cognizant of the proposed legislation which had been pre- 
pared and approved of it. I want to say, furthermore, that it 
went into the Indian bill last year in connection with these 
projects, and was actually adopted by the Senate, so that the 
bill was passed by the Senate last year containing the identical 
legislation of which I am speaking and which was put in the 
bill this year with our consent and at the request of the Indian 
Commissioner and the Secretary of the Interior. 

The Indian appropriation bill failed last year not because of 
failure to pass the Senate, but it failed in conference because 
the conferees could not agree upon some items that had nothing 
whatever to do with Montana, items relating to Oklahoma and 
South Dakota and other States, but not Montana; so that this 
identical legislation was approved and adopted by the Senate last 
year. We consented to it again this year, and now the Senator 
from Kansas meets it with a point of order that it is not per- 
missible in an appropriation bill, and we are compelled to give 
it up. We are willing to adopt either one of two courses: We 
are willing to have the appropriation without the legislation 
and to have the legislation in a separate bill, or we are willing 
to have the appropriation and the legislation combined in the 
pending bill. We have done all we could in the last two or 
three years to get together, and if we have not gotten together 


and devised something fair it is impossible to do it. There would 


be no use of trying further. The Indians, under the allotment 
system followed, get the first choice of land. The land on this 
project was divided into dry land and irrigable land. If the 
Indians preferred to do so they had the privilege of going up on 
the foothills and benches and taking 320 acres of dry land, in 
no way subject to the costs of this irrigation scheme, and many 
of them did that. But the Indians who took irrigable lands 
down in the valleys and bottoms did it with their eyes open and 
knowing what they were doing, knowing it would be subject to 
irrigation charges. 

I want to say right here that in my long and intimate connec- 
tion with this project, covering now about five years, I have 
never yet heard of an Indian objecting to the prosecution of 
work on this project or to finishing it. I have been on the 
Flathead Reservation time and time again. Delegations have 
visited me at Missoula when I have been out there, and there 
never has been a word of objection coming from an Indian to the 
completion of this project. I have never heard a word from a 
Flathead Indian complaining that the plan pursued was not fair, 
right, and just to the Indians. There never has been an Indian 
from the Flathead Reservation down here at Washington object- 
ing to the completion of this project. On the other hand, there 
was a delegation of Indians down here from the Flathead Reser- 
vation a few years ago which urged me and my colleague to se- 
cure an early completion of this project. They wanted the water 
on their lands and they wanted the money coming to them out of 
the Iands from the whites. They were insistent on going ahead 
with the project. At Missoula a year or two ago a delegation 
of Indians from the Flathead Reservation waited on me and 
urged me to procure the early completion of this project. 

No, sir; there never has been a word of protest from the 
Indians on the Flathead project against the completion of this 
project. All of the objection arises down here in Washington. 
It does not come from the Indians themselves. It comes from 
Senators who think they know better what the Indians want 
than do the Indians themselves. 

There has been a good deal said about the value of this land. 
It was appraised, and practically all of it has been allotted to 
Indians or sold to white settlers. It has been disposed of. That 
is done for and past; but I want to say that before the water 
was put on the land the greater part of it was worth very little 
or practically nothing; a nominal sum, a dollar or two or three 
dollars an acre was a fair price for it. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with pleasure to the Senator from Wash- 


n, 
Mr. JONES. Right in that connection I want to ask the 
Senator whether, when the appraisement of these lands was 
made, account was taken of the probability of the irrigation of 
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some of the lands and lack of probability of irrigation of others 
and the appraisement made accordingly? 

Mr. MYERS. Yes, sir. Those that were likely to be irrigated 
were appraised much higher than those that were not to be 
irrigated. 

Mr. JONES. Can the Senator tell me the figure at which 


some of these lands that it was thought might be irrigated were 
appraised? 

Mr. MYERS. Some of them were appraised as high as $30 
an acre, 

Mr. JONES. Some as high as $30 an acre without water 
rights? - 

Mr. MYERS. Yes, sir. 


Mr. JONES. So that the settler who has gone on that land will 
pay $30 an acre, and then, in addition, he will be required to 
pay whatever the charge is for a water right? 

Mr. MYERS. That is the status; yes, sir. He will pay what 
they are appraised at, and the cost of putting on the water in 
addition. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. MYERS. With great pleasure, for a question. 

Mr, LANE. What has been the average appraisement? 

Mr. MYERS. Oh, I should judge about $5 an acre for irri- 
gated land, probably; five or six dollars an acre. 

Mr. JONES. What was the average appraisement of the other 
lands? 

Mr. MYERS. One or two dollars an acre, I think. 

I shall not have much more to say, Mr. President. I have 
been interrupted a good deal, and have yielded freely. I 
always like to impart what information I can and to be courte- 
ous to my fellow Senators; but I have some things I want to 
say. Last summer I visited the Flathead Reservation four 
times, and I was over the project extensively ; I went over all 
parts of it. If the Senators could see the condition of the 
white settlers, the poor, struggling homesteaders, on that 
project, who were invited there by the United States Govern- 
ment, who were solicited to go, and who went there in good 
faith, accepting the word and the faith and the honor of this 
Government to fulfill its obligations and its promises, relying 
on the good faith and honor of their Government to deal justly 
and honestly with them; if you Senators could see the plight 
they are now in, as I have seen it, I believe that some Senators 
here would view this matter in a different light. My heart 
bleeds for some of those unfortunate people and their pitiable 
plight. They are good people, patriotic people ; industrious, law- 
abiding, peace-loving, home-making citizens. They are of the 
bone and sinew of the country; the class of people who have 
made the great West what it is; the people who fell forests, 
blaze the way of civilization, break the prairies, erect school 
houses and churches and build communities. They went there 
believing they would get a square deal from this great Govern- 
ment, and they feel they have not received it. They are right. 
They have not. I know they have not. I know their treatment. 

The land under this project was thrown open to settlement. 
It was the announced determination of the Government from 
the beginning to irrigate it. In the first place, ninety-nine one- 
hundredths of the land is unfit for cultivation without irriga- 
tion. It is not a dry-land farming country. You can not go 
there and make a success of dry-land farming. The nature of 
the soil is such, and the lack of precipitation of moisture is 
such, that you must have irrigation in order to make farming 
it a success. More than that, if you are going to try dry-land 
farming at all you must have at least 820 acres. You can not 
make a success of 40 or 80 acres at dry-land farming, either 
there or anywhere else. 

So the Government determined that this would be an irri- 
gated project in large part. It was segregated. The land that 
was not to be irrigated was either allotted to the Indians or 
sold to the whites, as the case may be, in 320-acre tracts, in- 
tended for grazing purposes. The land that was to be irri- 
gated, either for the benefit of the Indians or the whites, was 
divided into 40, 60, and 80 acre tracts, according to value and 
circumstances, the tracts ranging from 40 to 80 acres. The 
lund was thrown open to settlement and to entry at the United 
States land offices in the vicinity. It was advertised that it 
would be an irrigated project as to all except the bench land 
320-acre tracts. The people were invited to come there and 
enter it as irrigated land, and the tracts were divided, in large 
ineasure, into 40 and 80 acre tracts for that purpose. People 
who came there were asked at the land office, “ Do you want a 
dry tract of 320 acres up there on the bench or 40 or S0 acres 


in the valley?” Those who wanted irrigated lands took the 
40 and 80 acre tracts. 

To show good faith on the part of the Government, the recla- 
mation project was actually started some six or seven years 
ago, and legislation to that effect was enacted after the- Flut- 
head Reservation had been thrown open to allotment and settle- 
ment. The Government started the reclamation work, made 
the surveys, had engineers on the ground, allotted a good sum of 
money with which to begin the work, and the settlers went 
there with every assurance that this reclamation project would 
be completed ; that the work would be pushed expeditiously, and 
that water would soon be put on their lands; and they had 
every reason to believe that the work would be prosecuted with 
due diligence and completed at an early day in a businesslike 
manner. So the settlers went on there, paying the prices. of 
irrigated lands five, six, seven dollars per acre—and contracted 
with the Government to pay in addition the cost of putting the 
water on the land, and they broke the ground and built houses 
and went to farming, assuming that within a reasonable time, 
and at most two or three years, the project w ould be completed 
and water would be put on their lands. 

That was about six years ago; and to-day, as to a large part 
of those irrigable lands settled by those poor white settlers, 
not a drop of water has ever reached the land; this, owing to 
the slow progress of the work and the parsimonious action of 
the Government in doling out a hundred thousand or two hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year, when the Reclamation Service 
was able to handle a million dollars a year and complete it in 
five years in a businesslike manner. It ouglit to have all been 
completed before now. 

I was in the Little Bitter Root Valley, which is a part of this 
project, last summer. There never has been a drop of water 
put on any of the land in that valley. It is a big part of the 
project and a good part; and the poor settlers went there— 
honest people, law-abiding, patriotic American citizens, who are 
entitled to believe that they will get fair treatment from their 
Government, to which they give allegiance, and which they 
help to support by their services, their labor, nnd money. They 
came from Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, Nebraska, the Dakotas, 
from eastern Montana, and some of them from the State of 
Washington to the West, and went there and took up land, 
believing that water would be put on it, and that they would 
be enabled to make a living. They believed their Government 
would keep faith with them. For six years they have starved 
and endured indescribable hardships there, some of them suffer- 
ing for want of the necessaries of life for themselves and their 
families, for food and clothing, and for shoes for their chil- 
dren in the wintertime, just because the United States Goy- 
ernment would not keep its plighted word of honor with them 
and complete this project and put water on their lands and en- 
able them to make a living and pay for their land, as they 
were induced to believe would be the case; old soldiers, some of 
them, who fought in the Union Army during the Civil War 
and offered their lives for their country and preserved this 
country from destruction in the time of its peril and the hour of 
its distress; they are now begging for justice at the hands of 
their Government. Shall they have it? Will you give it to 
them or will you turn a deaf ear to their appeals? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield, with great pleasure. 

Mr. JONES. I want to ask the Senator how much money 
we have appropriated to pera in this irrigation plant? 

Mr. MYERS. About $1,600,000. 

Mr. JONES. And what ‘has been done with that? 

Mr. MYERS. It has been expended on the project. 

Mr. JONES. But what has been accomplished? That is what 
I want to know. 

Mr. MYERS. Ditches have been put in, the main ditches, 
mostly. The laterals are yet to go in, mostly. Considerabie of 
the land has been covered by ditches, but much has not been 
reached—not nearly as much as ought to have been. 

Mr. JONES. Will the water for most of the land that is to be 
irrigated on this reservation be taken out in one main ditch, 
and then distributed in other ditches? 


Mr. MYERS. Several main ditches; a system of canais. 

Mr. JONES. Out of the stream? 

Mr. MYERS. A system of canals, out of streams and reser- 
voirs. 

Mr. JONES. And you have to construct reservoirs? 

Mr. MYERS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JONES. Has anything been done toward the construc- 


tion of reservoirs? 
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Mr. MYERS. Oh, yes; a number of reservoirs have been con- 
structed, and others are in process of construction, and there are 
plans for others. 

Mr. JONES. And you have ditches now that will cover about 
how many acres of this land? 

Mr. WALSH. Forty-nine thousand four hundred acres. 

Mr. MYERS. That is correct. It is given in the latest report 
of the Reclamation Service. 

Mr. JONES. How many acres are there altogether that it is 
expected to irrigate? 

Mr. WALSH. One hundred and forty-three thousand. 

Mr. MYERS. Yes; that is correct; about 143,000 acres. 
These figures are all found in the report of the Reclamation 
Service, which I have on my desk. Why, about one-third of 
this work has been done. Would you now stop it and throw 
away what has been done, and tell the settlers whose lands have 
not yet been reached by the irrigation system to get hence and 
look not to the Government to keep faith with them? What 
perfidy that would be! 

Mr. President, I say it is a burning shame! Last summer I 
was in the Little Bitter Root Valley; and I want to say to you 
that three-fourths of the homesteaders’ shacks in that part of 
this reservation are nailed up, the windows are boarded up, and 
the settlers and their families have taken to the road; have 


gone to some other part of the country to hunt for employ- |. 


ment, where they could make a living, because their own Gov- 
ernment has refused to keep its word with them, and has 
literally starved them out. I say that is not a fair way to treat 
citizens of our country. ‘Three-fourths or four-fifths of the 
houses in the Little Bitter Root Valley are nailed up and the 
farms are deserted, because the United States Government 
would not keep its faith with the people who were drawn there 
through the representations of the Government. 

It is pitiful. It is deplorable. It is a bunco game. It is not 
honorable conduct on the part of the Government. This land 
has practically all been taken up. There has been more than a 
million and a half dollars expended, and nothing is in keeping 
with good faith and fair dealing but to go ahead and finish 
this project. Why, if you should abandon it right now there 
would be hundreds more of settlers who would have to leave 
with their families and go out and face the world without a 
dollar. Some of them have sunk as much as $5,000 or $10,000 
in their homesteads there, and they are not worth a dollar un- 
less you go ahead and complete this project and put the water 
on the land. Others have put in a few hundred dollars, five 
hundred, a thousand, fifteen hundred dollars; their all, the 
savings of a lifetime. It is all to them; all is gone. They are 
now in desperate straits. They cry out for justice at your 
hands. Will they get it? Will they get simple justice? That 
is all they ask. For five long years they have waited for it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with pleasure for a question. 

Mr. BORAH. I wanted to ask if there is any doubt about 
the practicability of this project, or of its being good agricul- 
tural land? 

Mr. MYERS. None whatever. I am glad the Senator asked 
that question. I want to say that last summer they had an ex- 
ceptionally rainy season, the greatest rainfall they have had in 
40 years, and they raised crops there that will equal any in the 
United States—oats running as high as 100 bushels to the acre 
and wheat as high as 60 and 70 bushels to the acre—but they 
have not had before such a year in 40 years in that part of 
the country, and probably will not have another in 40 years to 
come, That shows what the land will do with water on it. It 
is rich land, wonderfully rich, but it has to be irrigated. These 
people can not make it pay without irrigation. With irrigation 
it will be a marvelous success, equal to any in the United States. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. MYERS. Yes; although I am in a hurry to close. My 
time is nearly out. : 

Mr. PAGE. Before the Senator sits down I want to ask him 
2 question. 

Mr. MYERS. All right. I want to say that this project was 
started in good faith by the Government. It was conceived and 
started by former Senators Carter and Dixon, our predecessors 
here. They were acting in good faith when they started it, and 
we are acting in good faith in asking for its completion. 

It is tiresome to hear the Montana delegation accused con- 
tinually, year after year, of standing here and trying to rob 
the Indians for the benefit of the whites. Robbing somebody! 
We have no such motive, and I know that our predecessors had 
no such motive in sturting it. We want to rob nobody. We 
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want justice. This thing is thrashed over every year. There is 
the annual fight made on it by Senators who, it would seem, 
would kill this project, murder it, and turn the innocent set- 
tlers loose on the highways to become tramps on the face of 
the earth, they and their families. 

I want to say that last year we received some very valuable 
aid and support from Senators on the other side of the Cham- 
ber, especially the Senators from Utah, the Senators from 
Idaho, the Senators from Wyoming, and other States which 
are represented on the other side of the Chamber. I do hope 
that their sense of fairness and justice will lead them to give 
us some help this year. Give us justice. Give us a square deal. 
That is all we want. We should have a million dollars this year, 
and will not be satisfied with less than three-quarters of a 
million. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Montana if what he has said in regard to these projects is 
applicable to all the projects for which he has applied for an 
appropriation at this time? 

Mr. MYERS. The same conditions largely prevail on the Fort 
Peck project, because it has been thrown open to allotment and 
settlement. They do not prevail on the Blackfeet Reservation, 
because that never has been thrown open for allotment and 
settlement. 8 

Mr. PAGE. I was going to remark that you ask for an ap- 
propriation for the Blackfeet Reservation. I think it appeared 
before our committee that the Government had already expended 
about a million dollars on the Blackfeet Reservation, and that 
the estimate of the Reclamation Service was that it would cost 
$3,000,000 more in order to complete that. 

Mr. MYERS. I will discuss the Blackfeet Reservation when 
we get to it. This amendment applies only to the Flathead 
Reservation. 

Mr. PAGE. If the Federal Government has made any prom- 
ises to Montana, I want to have it keep those promises. I have 
not the slightest objection to the Federal Government taking 
from its Treasury all that it ought to take to make good any 
pledge it has made. I do not know about those pledges. When 
they come up and are presented to us in a proper way I will con- 
sider them, and I do not know why I will not agree that-a reason- 
able sum may be taken from the Federal Treasury as a gratuity 
appropriation. What I am objecting to is this: We have begun 
those measures, and many of them are said to be failures. 
When we spend a million dollars on a project, and it will cost 
$3,000,000 more to complete it, and confess that it is a failure, 
I want to know before we go on and appropriate, as we have 
under the proposals of this bill, over $900,000 this year, that 
the sums so appropriated are not coming out of the Indians 
in the end. Just convince me that their money will not be taken 
for this purpose and I think I will support any reasonable 
measure. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Pace] that this money ought not to come out of 
the Indians. I think that under section 14 of the act probably 
the department is justified in holding all moneys that come into 
that fund as a guaranty of the payment or repayment of the 
moneys that may be advanced; but the situation appeals to me 
in about this way: I know something about irrigable lands. I 
know something about, what they are worth without water, and 
I know something about what they are worth in my section 
with water. 

Under the act that we passed for the opening of these reserva- 
tions we held out to the people of the country that there were 
lands on the reservations that could be irrigated, and from the 
statement of the Senator from Montana this was taken into 
account when these lands were appraised. Lands that it was 
possible to irrigate were appraised at a higher price than other 
lands, some of them as high as $5, $6, $7, $8, $9, and $10 an 
acre, and, as he says, even as high as $30 an acre. The act pro- 
vided then that the settlers on the land should pay this ap- 
praised price. When they took the land they had a right to 
expect that the lands would some day be irrigated. 

There is not, however, any promise in the act that we would 
advance money out of the Treasury for the irrigation of that 
land. In other words, there is not any real promise from the 
Government of the United States that it would see to it that 
the lands were irrigated within any particular time, and not 
at all out of the Treasury of the United States. But the act 
does provide, in section 14, that of the funds received from 
the sale and disposition of these Indian lands the Secretary of 
the Interior may take such amount as he deems necessary for 
the construction of different irrigation works. So, taking it 
strictly, no settler has any ground of complaint against the Gov- 
ernment that these lands are not irrigated unless there is some- 
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thing in the fund that can be used for their irrigation, and 
sufficient for that purpose. 

But, as I understand it, we commenced several years ago to 
appropriate money out of the Treasury of the United States for 
the purpose of carrying on this reclamation with a provision, I 
suppose, that it should be reimbursable. Practically, we have 
taken money out of the Treasury and put it into this fund for 
the purpose of irrigating these lands. Possibly many settlers 
have gone on the Jands since we have begun that policy. I do 
not know whether that is true or not; it is very likely, however. 

Mr. MYERS. They have. 

Mr. JONES. I think it is very likely. So they had in effect 
the promise of the United States that we would irrigate those 
lands, and that promise was especially made by our action in 
appropriating money out of the Treasury and putting it in 
this fund. 

Mr. MYERS. Undoubtedly they so considered it. 

Mr. JONES. I think they have a right to consider it so. I 
think if the Senator from Vermont IMr. Pace] had been in- 
duced to go upon land, in the absence of any positive assurance 
but with the suggestion implied in the fact that he would have 
to pay more for this land because of the possibility of reclama- 
tion, and with a positive provision in the law that out of some 
certain fund the land should be irrigated, he would have a 


right to expect those lands to be irrigated; and if the person 


who induced him to go on appropriated money from some other 
source and put it into this fund for the purpose of hurrying the 
reclamation, I think he has a right to assume that obligation 
will be carried out, and that these lands will, as soon as pos- 
sible, be reclaimed so that he will get the benefit of the money 
that he paid in the first instance for the land and is then re- 
quired to pay for the water cost. 

That seems to be the situation here. It may be a bad propo- 
sition; I do not know about it; but I doubt it. I have seen 
some of this land in the Bitter Root Valley; I have seen some 
things they do and can do there by irrigation and reclamation; 
and unless extravagance and incompetence are practiced in the 
development of this irrigation system, I am satisfied that ulti- 
mately these lands will repay every dollar that is necessary to 
reclaim them. 

The terms, as I understand it, are about 15 years for the 
payment of the water costs, and I think under that provision 
they will be able to take eare of it. 

These lands without irrigation, as the Senator from Mon- 
tana said, are practically worthless. If they are of the char- 
acter of desert lands in my State that are irrigated they are 
absolutely worthless without irrigation, and the more sure the 
probability is of irrigation the more you can get for the lands 
before the water is put on. But without water, and without 
any insurance of water rights, the lands are worthless. 

These lands were appraised, I judge, at a pretty reasonable 
value. That money will go into the Treasury, and, in my judg- 
ment, even though this may cost more than we expected, and 
more than we think it probably ought to cost, it seems to me 
we have gone too far now to draw back. We have spent a 
million and a half dollars, and there is not any chance of ever 
getting that back unless we furnish water and make it possible 
for men who have gone on the lands to make a living and pay 
it back. Then, if we should abandon this proposition we would 
work a very great injury to men who have gone in there in- 
nocently, and with a perfect right to assume that some day, at 
any rate, the Government would irrigate and reclaim the lands, 

In my judgment, the Government of the United States can 
not afford to work such a hardship upon the individual because 
it may be afraid that it will lose a little bit of money. I doubt 
if it will lose any; but even if it should lose some it can better 
afford to lose it than the men who have gone on this land upon 
the inducement of the Government, who not only spent the 
money for the land itself, but who have put in valuable improve- 
ments which would be absolutely all lost and destroyed if the 
lands are not reclaimed. 

There is the situation, and I think we ought to take care of it. 
I agree with the Senator from Vermont and the Senator from 
Kansas that the Indian funds should not be held as a guarantee 
for the money that we advance for the reclamation of this 
land. It is not fair; it is not just to the Indian, and we owe 
them something; but under section 14 of the law we passed I 
am inclined to think the department is justified in holding every 
dollar that goes in that fund for the reimbursement of any 
money that we may appropriate. So I would urge that we ap- 
propriate the money to carry on this project and put in a pro- 
vision in our law that the Indian land which is irrigated be- 
longing to the individual Indian shall pay its proportionate 
part of such cost, and that the land upon which a settler has 
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located shall pay its proportionate part, and that we do not 
have the Indians guarantee that payment. 

Mr. MYERS. That is just what we do. 

Mr. JONES. I think that would be very easily covered by a 
provision something like we have in this same bill, put in by 
the House, in reference to the Yaquina Indian Reservation. 


4 Mr. MYERS. That is just what the proposed legislation 
oes. 

Mr. JONES. I understand that, and I am sorry it was ent 
out; but I think possibly it might be done in a shorter way with 
a very simple provision. We ought to repeal that provision of 
the law which, in my judgment, really authorizes the department 
to hold all this fund and make it so that the Indian allottee shall 
be responsible for the cost of whatever water he gets for his 
land and the white settler shall be responsible for whatever 
water he gets for his land, and if anybody loses in the transac- 
tion it ought to be the Government of the United States instead 
of the Indians or the white settlers who have gone in there 
under the proposition as proposed by the law under which the 
land was reclaimed. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Myers] how much the Indians receive as 
rentai for this irrigated land? 

Mr. MYERS. I could not answer that question now. The 
lands are leased on bids. They get whatever the bids may be. 

Mr. LANE. The Senator may have an idea about it, how 
much an acre per year? 

Mr. MYERS. No; I do not now recall. 

Mr. LANE. There is one thing that must have attracted the 
attention of anyone who has listened to this argument, and I 
think it applies pretty generally down the line to the manage- 
ment of Indian affairs. According to the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Warsa] the people who have gone upon 
these irrigated lands are in a bad state. They have had their 
confidence betrayed and they are hard up and starving and are 
an unfortunate people. The Senator made a pathetic appeal for 
them on that subject. 

On the other hand, if you look around to the Indians and see 
the unfortunate aborigines you will find them in equally as 
desperate a condition. Millions of dollars are to be spent and 
mortgaged upon their property, and the Indians in many cases 
are haunting the rear ends of the residences of the white people 
searching for food ont of the swill barrels, and humbly thankful 
and grateful to God for a good, fat swill barrel when he finds ove 
of that kind and it is possible for him from its contents to select 
something to eat for himself and his children. 

I have introduced a bill and I am going to use this argument 
as presented here to-day to aid its passage. It is a bill to free 
the Indian of all such bad management and get rid of a condi- 
tion which has been going on for 60 years apparently with no 
improvement, 

Now, there is another phase of this matter which has not been 
studied. These lands subject to irrigation are paid for by the 
white settlers at the rate of not to exceed $10 an acre, as near as 
I ean ascertain. The most of them, I have been informed by 
the department, or representatives of the department, in the ex- 
aminations we have had on the subject, probably go at an aver- 
age price of, say, $4.50, $5, or $6 an acre. 

The whites, on the other hand, claim that when the lands are 
under irrigation these identical lands will be worth a hundred 
dollars an acre and can be sold for that price. The commis- 
sioner, through his assistant, informed me they could be irri- 
gated for about $30 an acre. Some one has since informed me 
that he has raised that figure. 

The difference between the $4.50 or $10 an acre paid to the 
Indians for this land, plus the $30 or $40 an acre which it costs 
to put it under water, would leave a surplus of about $50 or $60 
an acre, which does not go to the Indian. He does not get a 
dollar of that, not a penny of it. It goes to the white settler. 

There is an injustice. If the lands are worth $100 an acre to 
the whites, who will pay for it only $35 to $45, the difference 
between that sum and $100 an acre should in justice go to the 
Indians and not to the white speculator, as it will under the 
present law. He is allotted about 80 acres of land. I will ask 
the Senator from Montana if that is correct? 

Mr. MYERS. Of irrigable 80 acres and for nonirrigable 320 


acres. 

Mr. LANE. Eighty acres of irrigable land. It has been con- 
ceded by some one that unirrigated land is not worth a cent. 

Mr. MYERS. No; I said not over $2 an acre. 

Mr. LANE. The irrigable lands are the most valuable, but 
what happens? The Indian is allotted 80 acres of land. He has 
not a dollar to go out and spend upon the land, either to build 
a house, a barn, to buy a harrow or a plow or so much as a 
package of garden seed. He must go on it with bare hands. He 
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has no capital. None of this surplus goes to set him up in busi- 
ness. It goes to the white man, and the Indian is left worse off 
than he was before it was made subject to reclamation and 
allotted to him, for then he could have gone out once in a while 
and killed a jack rabbit and ate it, or he could have killed a 
prairie chicken or a sage hen; but now he has not even that 
right left him. He is circumscribed, shut in on 80 acres, of which 
he can make no more use than he could out of a slice of the 
moon, for lack of money with which to improve it. He is un- 
able to buy a bale of barbed wire to put a fence upon it, and it 
is expected that he shall show to the people of this country that 
when thrown upon his own resources he is equal to the white man 
and ought to become self-supporting. You might as well take 
him by the neck and drop him over the side of a ship in mid- 
ocean and tell him, “ Here, there is good swimming and lots of 
it, and the water is full of fish.” It is just about the same 
kind of a proposition. That is a part of the policy to which I 
object. They are a lot of poor, unfortunate, and helpless wards 
whom we have reached out for and grabbed by the scruff of the 
neck and then placed them under such conditions. The whole 
wretched business is a humbug and ought to be stopped. 

I want to say to the Senators from Montana and to everyone 
else that if the Indian will not use his land and if the Indian 
can not use his land and the whites need it and must have it, 
let the whites have it; let them go and farm it. The Indians 
are not farmers. Those Indians were stockmen, and they are 
cut off even from raising stock. They have 320 acres of sage- 
brush land to raise stock upon. You can not do it. That does 
not pay; everyone who has ever tried it knows. If the whites 
need the land, let them haye it; but, in the name of ordinary 
plain decency, let them pay the Indian its fair value for it. I 
do not see how a man who helps to continue the present condi- 
tion can go out and look an ordinary burglar in the face with- 
out blushing. Let us get for the Indian what his land is worth 
and let him have a little of it to live upon. 

It is a pitiable condition; it is a most miserable one. Here 
are those people with hundreds of thousands of acres of land, 
land that you can safely mortgage and raise $7,000,000 on, and 
many of them are eating, as I said before, the cast-out refuse 
of the white people who live in certain portions of Montana. 
We have a special appropriation in this bill, if my memory 
serves me correctly, to relieve them of a little of their distress, 
An Indian can do nothing with his 80 acres of land. The Indian 
will lose on it. There is no chance for him to make a cent any- 
where out of the transaction, 

From the representation made by the senior Senator from 
Montana that the white man is in fully as bad a condition, the 
whole thing ought to be thrown out in fairness to both, and it 
seems to me it would be doing an act of merciful kindness to 
let them both get out. But if we could get for the Indian some 
provision for his future, something which would even give him 
the bare hope of getting out whole some day, I would not ob- 
ject. The white man is a better farmer than the Indian. The 
Indian never has farmed. By the evidence of the Senator from 
Montana, and I know it to be true, he feels that even a large 
percentage of those men—a respectable percentage—in Idaho, 
Oregon, Montana, Arizona, California, and Nevada have failed 
under like conditions, and when an Indian who knows nothing 
of farming is forced to go up against that kind of a game he is 
sure to lose. That is what I object to. 

There is another point. The Indian must pay for this irri- 
gation $30, $40, $50 an acre, whatever it is. He must go on his 
80 acres without a plow, without a harrow, without a horse, 
without garden seed, without a pick, a shovel, or a bale of barbed 
wire, and in 15 years pay back the cost of this irrigation and 
other expenses of establishing himself on the land, and no way 
on earth to get a cent of money with which to undertake the 
task. It is hopeless. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, just a minute. It is paid out 
of the tribal fund; that is, the Indian fund. He does not have 
to pay it. 

Mr. LANE. Does he not have to pay a part of it? 

55 It is paid out of the tribal fund, whatever it 
may 8 

Mr. LANE. He is one of the tribe and a part of the tribal 
funds belong to him. It is wrong. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I am a member of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, and I do not wish to do an injustice 
to the able Senators from Montana, nor do I wish to do an 
injustice to the settlers who have gone out West and are now 
occupying those lands. I believe that some legislation must be 
enacted. I believe that some relief should be given to those 
settlers who are now occupying these Indian lands. But I think 
it is a mistake not to change the present law and relieve the 
Indians from the responsibility of reimbursement, or, in other 
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words, relieye the tribal funds from being convertible for the 
payment of this irrigation project after a large portion of the 
land has been sold to the white man. 

The junior Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers], in reply to 
a question a moment ago, indicated that the Indian funds are 
not subject to or held in payment for this project. If the Sen- 
ator will kindly give me his attention 

Mr. MYERS. With great pleasure. 

Mr. GRON NA. I read from the House hearings in 1914, page 
183——_ 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. GRONNA. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to state to the Senator that the Sen- 
ator from Kansas has signified to me that if this amendment 
were adopted he proposes to offer as additional amendments 
practically the whole of the amendment as it originally came 
before the Senate, and that will dispose of this whole matter. 
I will say for myself I shall be very glad to have the Senate 
adopt the amendment. 

Mr. GRONNA. I am very glad that some change will be 
made. My interest in the matter is to protect the Indian, I 
will say to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. I am sure of that. e 

Mr. GRONNA. But I wish to insert in the Recorp what the 
commissioner said in regard to this matter; and whatever dispo- 
sition the Indian Office makes is final. 

I quote: 

The CHAIRMAXN— 

Speaking now of the Flathead Indian Agency— 

Have they any money in the Treasury of their own? 

Mr. Merirr— 

Mr. Meritt is assistant commissioner, and, as we all know, a 
very able man 

They have some moner in the Treasury, but it is largely hypothecated 
on account of work on irrigation projects. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is It available 

Mr. Menitr. No, sir. 

Mr. President, I insist that the Indian money is being held for 
the purpose of repaying the Government of the United States for 
these irrigation ditches; and I nm opposed to that. If anyone 
is to lose any money for these projects, then, sir, let the Govern- 
ment of the United States stand the loss and not these unfor- 
tunate Indians. I am in favor of an appropriation that will 
make it possible for the men who have gone out on these plains - 
or these valleys to make their homes to get water and irrigate 
their lands; but, sir, I shall never submit to any proposition that 
will take this money out of the Indian fund and not out of the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. ASHURST, Will the Senator from North Dakota pardon 
me a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from. North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. GRONNA. Certainly. 

Mr. ASHURST. I wish to take a moment to announce the 
status of the bill. Within five minutes I expect to ask the Senate 
to lay aside the bill. I understand that the differences regarding 
this amendment have been composed. I was just wondering if 
we could dispose of the amendment before the hour of 2.30. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I will say to the able Senator 
from Arizona that I did intend to occupy the floor for a few 
minutes, but with the statement of the Senator I am perfectly 
willing to desist at any moment. I simply wanted to say what 
T have said, that I am friendly to any legislation that the Sena- 
tors from Montana ask that will be in the interest of that great 
State and the people of that great State—the settlers who have 
gone on that domain—but it must not be done at the expense of 
the Indians. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I think it would be better to 
let the whole matter go over until Monday. I should like to 
have a quorum here when this item is voted upon. I shall in- 
sist upon.a vote upon each of the amendments, and I shall op- 
pose each of the amendments. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then, Mr. President, I beg pardon of the 
Senator from North Dakota for having taken his time. I did 
not mean to take his time, but if the Senator does not wish to 
continue I will ask that the bill be laid aside. Does the Sena- 
tor wish to continue? 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator that I will make my 
speech at some other time, and I am very glad to yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be now temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to laying 
the bill temporarily aside? The Chair hears none, and it is laid 
aside. 
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MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE WITHERSPOON. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I ask that the resolutions 
of the House on the death of Hon. SAMUEL A. WITHERSPOON, late 
a Representative from the State of Mississippi, may be laid 
before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Husrixd in the chair). 
The Chair lays before the Senate resolutions from the House, 
which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolutions (H. Res. 157), as follows: 

In THE Houses or REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED eee 


s 
Resolved, That the business of the House be now ded, that 

opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. SAMUEL 

i 11 late a Member of this House from the State of 
ssissippl. 

Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of 


the deceased and in recognition of his guished public career, 
the House, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned, 
8 zero That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
ena 


Resutved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I offer the following resolu- 
tions (S. Res. 151) and ask for their adoption. $ 

The resolutions were read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and unanimously agreed to, as follows : 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of the Hon. SAMUEL A. WITHERSPOON, late a Member of the House 
of Representatives from the State of 5 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased 
the business of the Senate be now suspended, in order that the Senate 
neon pay proper tribute to his high character and distinguished public 
services. 

Resolved, That the 1 communicate a copy of these resolutions 
to the House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, the Senate of the United 
States has set apart this hour to pay fitting tribute to the life, 
character, and achievements of one of the most excellent men 
and useful statesman that has occupied a seat in the House of 
Representatives since the formation of this Republic. In the 
sublimity of his character he is splendidly unique. 

SAMUEL ANDREW WITHERSPOON, son of Dr. Elias Bourdenot 
Witherspoon and Mrs. Elizabeth Dowd Witherspoon, was born 
in Lowndes County, Miss., near the city of Columbus, May 4, 
1855, and died at his home in Meridian on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 24, 1915. In his early youth he attended the common 
schools in the neighborhood in which he lived. His father died 
when he was quite young; after which his mother, who was in 
rather impecunious circumstances, in order that she might 
afford her children educational opportunities, with Sam and 
two younger brothers moved to Oxford, Miss., in 1872. Young 
WurHERSPOON entered the University of Mississippi as a student 
in the preparatory department in October, 1872, and was gradu- 
ated with honors from that institution in June, 1876. After 
his graduation he was for a while assistant professor of Latin 
in the University of Mississippi, during which time he prose- 
cuted his study of the law. In 1879 he moved to Meridian, 
Miss., where he resided until his death. By close application 
and intense intellectual effort he advanced rapidly in his pro- 
fession and became one of the most accomplished lawyers at 
the bar of Mississippi. But the study of English and Amerl- 
can law did not affect his mind as is sometimes the case with 
men who attain great prominence in that profession. He was 
never a slave to precedent, but his mind preserved its native 
originality, and the elasticity of his reasoning faculties were 
not hindered nor handicapped by what somebody else may have 
said, however great its antiquity. ' 

With a delicate sense of justice and the power to make accu- 
rate discriminations, he approached every subject, and through 
all of his mental processes the end invariably sought was the 
truth. His mind never moved in a groove, but rather in the 
broad field of uncircumscribed research, 

In 1910 he was elected from the fifth congressional district of 
Mississippi to the House of Representatives, and was serving his 
third term at the time of his untimely death. Mr. WITHER- 
sPoon’s election to Congress in 1910 was due very largely to the 
peculiar political conditions which existed in the State of Mis- 
sissippi at that time. It was the result of a campaign for civic 
righteousness and was an emphatic protest by the people of the 
State against conditions which had culminated in what appeared 
then to be, and which we now know to have been, a complete de- 
nial by those in authority of the right of the people to rule the 
State for the benefit of the people. The man and the occasion 
met, and he took up the work to which he was called with the 
ease that always characterizes the ordering of destiny. 

His services in the House of Representatives were of short 
duration, but they were long enough to make a record that will 


live as long as heroism is a virtue; as long as independence of 
thought and intellectual honesty are regarded as attributes of 
real statesmanship in America; as long as fidelity to country, 
love of home, and adoration for God animate and glorify the 
human heart. 

The majesty of his character consisted in the work he did, 
and the greatest ornament of his reputation was the dignity 
which characterized the doing. Though of modest demeanor 
and of a disposition to avoid all show and ostentatious display, 
his towering abilities attracted attention, and— 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the yale and midway leaves the storm, 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its hend 
his name will live among the greatest and most useful men who 
have occupied seats in either House of Congress, and his fame 
will be cherished as a national asset. 

I believe the most useful lessons are the lessons learned from 
other lives—from conduct and character. And I am also con- 
vinced that the real greatness of this Nation consists not in 
its unparalleled material riches, but rather in the moral qual- 
ities and intellectual acquirements of the men and women who 
compose its citizenship. Coming from a virile, rugged stock of 
clean-lived people, born and reared in the country, close to 
nature and to nature’s God, with eyes trained to see things in 
their due proportions and ears attuned to hear the wise teach- 
ings of nature—by contact with men he became familiar with 
the wants, hopes, aspirations, and longings of the human heart, 
and his sympathy always went out to the silent toilers of the 
realm. His great heart was stirred to its profoundest depths 
by injuries wrought by unjust laws. He heard the howl of the 
wolf of Want at the door of Poverty, and from a distance the 
strains of music from the halls of mirth of the rich fell in 
melancholy cadences upon his sympathetic ears. 

He was an omnivorous reader and broadly learned in the art 
of statesmanship, familiar with the forms of law, the history of 
peoples; he knew the causes that contributed to the building 
of great cities, the influences that wrought the civilizations, and 
the agencies which created the empires of the past; and he 
was also familiar with the influences that caused and brought 
about their disintegration and downfall and scattered the 
skeletons of bygone greatness upon the desolate shores of time. 

A more splendidly equipped, superbly proportioned, patri- 
otic character I have never known. He was gifted with a 
vision which enabled him to “dip into the future as far as 
human eye could see,” and he saw the “visions of the world 
and all the wonders that would be.” He possessed to as large 
degree as I have ever known that power which enables one to 
“hear the ocean in one shell” and see the “whole world’s 
winter in one leaf.” He was gifted with a rare power of 
speech, which often compelled men against their will. His 
logic was irresistible, as faultless and irrefragable as truth 
itself, and his devotion to the Constitution amounted to a 
religious zeal. When a question was presented to him he 
never sought for the popular or unpopular side—his only desire 
was to find the truth. If he determined that a certain course 
was the right course, he pursued it; his face was at once set 
in that direction, and no power beneath the stars, except the 
same cause that started him on his course, could make him 
change. 

He was a Democrat after the strictest sect and devoted to 
his State. But above and beyond all, as high as the sun hangs 
above the earth, he was an American. I think the most beauti- 
ful trait of Mr. WrirrHenrspoon’s character was his devotion to 
the interests of the toiling masses. The great, silent, suffering, 
slow-thinking, toiling multitude, whose labor produces the 
wealth of the world—maintains its commerce in time of peace 
and fights its battles in time of war—these were the dearest 
objects of his heart’s deepest solicitude. 

He was brave and unyielding in his purpose. Like the 
“Hebrew children,” who were threatened by the pagan king 
with death if they refused to bow to the golden god of infidelity, 
he answered the commands of predatory interests to bow to 
their behests by standing erect and declining to yield to any 
power or influence under the stars, save the truth. The fiery fur- 
nace of slander had no terrors for his heroic soul, and the de- 
traction and vilification heaped upon him by the hired agents 
of the enemies of good government were brushed aside as in- 
consequential vaporings. The one god, the true god of duty, 
was the object of his adoration and the guiding star of his 
official course. He rather preferred to be right than popular. 
The approval of his own conscience and sense of justice were 
the end and object of his ambition. 

I am reminded in this connection of an heroic incident of 
ancient history, which illustrates the habit of thought of Mr. 
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\-rrHEeRsPoon. It is said that when the Romans met the 
Volcians, Marcius inquired «of Cominius in what manner the 
enemy’s armies were drawn up and where their best troops 
were posted. Being told that the Antiates were placed in the 
center and were the bravest and most warlike, then Marcius 
replied, “I pray thee, place me immediately in front of them.” 
Mr. President, that was always the request of SAMUEL ANDREW 
WITHERSPOON when fighting the battles of righteousness and 
defending the interests of the plain people of America, either in 
the Halls of Congress or on the field of politics. The furious- 
ness “4 the conflict, the hardship of the campaign, did not con- 
cern him. 

The more deadly the rain of shot and shell of misrepresenta- 
tion, the fiercer the slander and detraction, the more truculent 
the opposition, the greater was his eagerness to be in the 
vortex of the contest. To do battle for the right was the con- 
suming passion of his life. Armed with the truth, with an 
eloquence capable of charming the “ wildest tempers ” and mov- 
ing to patriotic action the most sordid soul, absolute mastery of 
his subject, shielded with the armor of righteousness, and 
clothed with the consciousness of the rectitude of his own con- 
duct and the unselfishness of his lofty purposes, these missiles 
of malignancy and hate fell harmless at his feet. From every 
conflict he emerged stronger with the people, more deeply in- 
trenched in their love, and more highly exalted in their estima- 
tion than ever before. 

I have seen him in the depths of pessimism, when the lower- 
ing cloud of doubt almost smothered his subdued soul, and then 
I have seen him come forth with an optimism as radiant as 
sunlight. Defeat gave him strength, and the righteousness of 
his cause always stimulated hope for the future of the Re- 
public. He was— 

One who never turned his back, 

But marched breast forward; 

Never doubted clouds would break ; 

Never dreamed though — were worsted wrong would triumph. 
Held. we fall to rise, bafiled to fight better; 

Sleep to wake. 

Pertinacity of purpose was one of the striking characteristics 
of his career. Really, it is the distinguishing difference be- 
tween the truly great man, and the near-great man. Most men 
are capable of distinguishing between right and wrong—between 
the wise course and the unwise course—but very few men are 
willing to go the wise course if it happens to be unpopular or 
temporarily difficult of travel. Physical courage is a common 
attribute which belongs to the ordinary man as well as the 
lower animals, but moral courage is rare. And that is why all 
men admire it. Even the physically dauntless, moral coward, 
respects it. Mr. WITHERSPOON possessed that quality or attri- 
bute of character to a very large degree. He was in truth and 
in fact the sort of man described by Markham when he said: 

Made of unpurchasable stuff, 
He went the ways when ways were rough. 
He, when the traitors had deceived, 
Held the long 3 and believed. 
ce of God w dim, 
trusted Him; 
Braver soul that fought the mortal way 
. And felt that faith could not betray. 

But like most men who live above the fog in conduct and 
speech, who refused to grovel with mere timeservers, he was 
misunderstood. Some people spoke of Mr. WITHERSPOON as a 
mere dreamer, an insubstantial idealist. He pleaded guilty to 
the charge; he was grateful for the compliment; and, to show 
his appreciation, he continued to dream, and from the coign of 
vantage of an uncommon soul he looked through the dim vista 
of the future and read the story of destiny. He realized that 
the man with a vision is the only safe leader, and that the 
vision itself is the one unfailing guide. He appreciated the fact 
that the practical man will clear away the forests, cultivate the 
lands, hold the offices, make money, and grow rich in the sordid 
things of life, but the dreamer is the protagonist, the pioneer who 
must blaze the way through the trackless wilderness. He was 
able to see himself in the perspective—to understand when he 
was right and, therefore, if he himself were misunderstood by 
others, he was willing to wait for the latest, best judgment. 

He had a sustaining faith in the ultimate triumph of righteous- 
ness. He was intensely religious, but without bigotry. He 
knew by the witness of his own spirit that an “atheist laugh 
is u poor exchange for Deity offended,” and when upon the 
rough sea of life, “tempest driven,” with a “conscience but a 
canker,” he realized that “a correspondence fixed with heaven 
is sure a noble anchor.“ He believed with all his heart that 


Out of the twilight of the 

We move to a diviner light, 
For nothing that is wrong can last; 
Nothing's immortal but the right. 
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was more pleasure derived from the consciousness of 

duty well done than in the insincere applause which often :ccom- 
panies ephemeral success. He would— 

In spite of the stare of the wise and the world's derision, 

Dare travel the star-blazed road, dare follow the vision, 

He knew that it would— 
like a hush on the soul in wonders of youth, 

dream of the bo y truth. 
is a vapor, and o e vision is real; 
nothing will hold against hell but the winged ideal. 

Flattery could not change his course. Defeat could not daunt 

Tho’ every leaf were a tongue to ery thou must, 
He would not say the unjust thing was just. 

Mr. President, I am a devout believer in the inspiration of 
the Scripture and the sovereign saving purpose of Christ's mis- 
sion to earth. With all my heart I believe in the divinity of the 
Gallilean Carpenter. But I also believe in the divinity of every 
good man and woman who have lived and walked among men 
as the highest expression of God’s love for “ fallen humanity.” 
To paraphrase the language of another: 

We may all be saviours of the world if we believe in the divin- 
ity which dwells in us and worship it, and nail our grosser 
selves, our tempers, greeds, and unworthy aims upon the Cross, 
who giveth love to all, pays kindness for unkindness, smiles for 
frowns, and lends new courage to each fainting heart. 

Never in the history of America was the need quite so great 
for men of Mr. WirHerrspoon’s type as right now. The great 
issues which confront our people, and our manner of dealing 
with them, may be the crucial test of our capacity for self-gov- 
ernment, our ability to preserve American institutions, and con- 
tinue this Government for the people. Every national election 
in this country is a crisis in the life of the Republic. I believe 
that this time marks a turning point in the history of the 
Nation. The wave of hysteria, savored of blood lust, that is 
sweeping over the land seems to have destroyed the old land- 
marks and changed the viewpoint of men whose nbility to guide 
the ship of state into the right channels has heretofore never 
been questioned. There is, I fear, a secret, silent, sinister influ- 
ence affecting unconsciously the hearts and judgment of some 
of our bravest and best men. 2 

Mr. Wiruerspoon’s great ability would have served a noble 
purpose just now as an impregnable dike against the mad cur- 
rent of popular frenzy which runs through the present as an 
uncontrolled flood. Just why he should have been taken at the 
time he was is one of the mysterious dispensations of an All- 
Wise Providence. We can not understand. 

Oh, why has worth so short a date? 
While villains ripen grey with time, 

Must thou, the noble, gen’rous, great, 
Fall in bold manhood's hardy prime? 

It is not ours to inquire why. But we know it is. In the hour 
of doubt, when question marks, like stars across the blue canopy 
of heaven, stand out before us, we can only wait. Our finite 
judgment tells us that his death was a national disaster; that his 
place can not be filled. He stood alone in the great work in 
which he was engaged. But in the darkness of doubt I am going 
to trust, I am going to draw inspiration from his life, which was 
to me a benediction. And it should be an inspiration, a beacon 
light to lead benighted men, blinded by selfish interests, into 
paths of rectitude and duty. 

Such a life as his not only serves to mark the way to better 
living—a soul tonic to stimulate to higher endeavor—but it is 
also a rebuke to the timeserver, the sycophantic creature who 
would dishonor himself by “ crooking the pregnant hinges of the 
knee that thrift might follow fawning.” A truer, nobler, manlier 
man I have never had the honor and privilege of knowing. The 
world is better for him having lived in it. He contributed some- 
thing to the stock of human goodness, and added to the sum 
total of human happiness—the highest accomplishment of all 
human effort. Peace to his sacred ashes and rest to his sublime 
soul. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I am glad to 
have the opportunity to speak on this occasion, for the reason 
that I met Mr. WirHErspoon under circumstances peculiarly 
qualified to give me an opportunity to know something of his 
real character. It was during the stormy days of 1904, 1905, 
1906, 1907, when the cotton producers of the South revolted 
against the commercial system that had impoverished them, and 
was in a fair way to still further impoverish them and to per- 
petuate the disastrous conditions. 

The Southern Cotton Association was organized for the pur- 
pose of stemming this tide of disaster. To organize for the 
purpose of protecting the weak and helpless producers against 
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the greed and avarice of the unrestrained financial pirates, the 
call of the association was to every southern man who was 
willing to contribute what he might to the betterment of this 
intolerable condition. No vocation or avocation, profession or 
calling, was barred from membership in this organization. A 
great majority, of course, who joined were farmers. They were 
the actual, or, more properly speaking, the principal, sufferers. 
Quite a number of merchants joined, not so large a number of 
bankers, and a few lawyers. There was not so great incentive 
for the merchants to join as the farmers, though the merchants 
were indirectly dependent upon the products of the farmers’ 
crops, the bankers to a degree dependent, and the lawyers to a 
very much lesser degree, if really dependent at all. Thus the 
lawyers who came to our relief, who rendered the service of 
their time and brain and money, did it, perhaps, with a more 
unselfish and patriotic purpose than any other members of the 
organization, Among these was Mr. WITHERSPOON. 

As an ofticial of the national organization, I came into close 
contact with him more or less during a period of three or four 
years, 

Mr. WITHERSPOON was unquestionably a Democrat in the real 
meaning of that term. He was so constituted that I do not 
believe he could have enjoyed wealth and leisure and luxury 
while the masses of his fellow men were suffering the privations 
of poverty and its attendant burdens. He realized that the 
proper adjustment of our laws, both financial and commercial, 
would be to give to everyone, under the law, an equal oppor- 
tunity. He knew, as all of us know, that men are not equally 
endowed with power to seize and improve opportunity; but he 
knew that the function of law in a democratic government 
should furnish like opportunity to all and place the burden of 
failure upon him who was either incapable of seizing and im- 
proving the opportunity or who squandered or neglected it. 

We are often unfair and unjust in our criticisms of a fellow 
man, because we have not taken the pains to know his view- 
point, to study the problems that have been thrust upon him, 
nnd to realize with him the things necessary to their solution. 
Mr. WITHERSPOON realized the burdens and limitations placed 
upon the impoverished farmers of the South. He realized the 

„acuteness of their suffering—a proud people, the purest Anglo- 
Saxon blood in America, the highest ideals, the last expression 
in virtue, chivalry, and bravery; victims of a conflict that had 
stripped them of the opportunity of realizing the circumstances 
they were so splendidly qualified to enjoy. 

He was impatient and intolerable of any compromise of the 
rights of the masses of the people. He believed, and fearlessly 
spoke the belief, that those who produced the wealth of the coun- 
try were entitled to have such legislation as to guarantee them 
the enjoyment of a legitimate percentage of the wealth they pro- 
duced. Both as a member of the great southern organization 

und of the Federal Congress, he never abated one jot or tittle 

his zeal for his people, and in his death the South has lost a 

valient officer in her army of patriots. 

In every great reform, in every human conflict, opportunity is 
given to test and to know the real value of the individual. ‘The 
tragic experience of the South from 1860 until now have given 
peculiar opportunity to know the real value of the American's 
character. Mr. WITHERSPOON met the test and proved his worth. 

When a man dies there seems to be but an eddy in the cur- 
rent, a moment’s pause, and then the steady stream of human 

events flows on seemingly undisturbed and unaffected. But the 
influence of that life, its contributions to the solution of human 
problems, are borne upon the tide of events and are forever 
fuctors in the progress and uplift of the race, 

I am glad of this opportunity to hear this testimony to the 
memory of SAMUEL A. WITHERSPOON, to pay this tribute to his 
worth and character. In the vale of his character alone and 
the work he did, he has left a heritage to his family and loved 
ones that can never be measured in terms of silver and gold. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, my acquaintance with Judge 
WITHERSPOON was somewhat brief. It had its beginning in the 
year 1913. We came into occasional contact only, but as time 
progressed our acquaintance ripened into friendship, and I am 
sure that if he had been spared we would have become intimate 
associates. His capacity, his convictions, and his views of 
public life were so completely in accord with my own that I was 
naturally attracted to him from the outset. 

It so happened that in the month of February, 1913, I went 
to the other end of the Capitol upon an unimportant business 
errand. Upon entering the Chamber of the House of Repre- 
sentatives I noticed a group of interested and enthusiastic Mem- 
bers surrounding a gentleman who was engaged in the discus- 
sion of the naval bill of that winter. I joined the group and 


soon became enthralled with the absolute familiarity exhibited 
by the speaker, who was Judge WITHERSPOON, with every fact 
and every detail not only of the American Navy but of all the 
navies of the world. With a facility that bordered upon the 
marvelous, he discussed the number and caliber of guns, the 
complements of officers and of men, the yessels of our own and 
of other navies, making comparisons between and drawing con- 
trasts concerning them with the ease and perfection of a master. 
I have heard many discussions, Mr. President, but never have 
I heard one proceeding from a man so thoroughly familiar with 
the subject to which his address related. Upon the close of 
that argument I requested an introduction, and that was the 
occasion of my meeting Judge WITHERSPOON. 

It was said by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VARDAMAN ] 
a moment ago that the death of this most useful and well- 
informed public official at this time was a great misfortune. 
When I learned of his death that was the first thought that 
obtruded itself upon my mind, and I could not but contemplate 
the fact that in so many instances men are removed from their 
spheres of action in the very midst of usefulness and of need. 
I wonder, and have often wondered, why this should be so. It 
may be that, in the providence of God, the subsequent develop- 
ments of time might operate to impair, if not to destroy, the 
splendid prestige which had reached or was approaching its 
meridian, and that, for reasons which will be in the great future 
disclosed to us, it were better that it should be so. But our 
poor human judgment protests against such conditions and fain 
would change them if it could. 

Mr. President, the rarest manifestation of genius in this coun- 
try is that which concerns itself with details, with the various 
facts and circumstances which underlie great propositions and 
great movements. It is, to my mind, the most useful because it 
is the most practical of all forms of genius; and it is genius, 
Mr. President, not only because of its rarity, but becnuse of 
that peculiar mental structure the possession of which is essen- 
tial to its exercise and devélopment. 

I venture to say that in the Congress of the United States 
to-day there are not 50 men capable of applying themselves to 
and mastering the homely, commonplace details of those greut 
subjects and propositions with which we are called upon to 
deal, and thus become competent for the appropriate discharge 
of the duties devolved upon them. We differ in this respect 
from the Germans and the Japanese, where the prosaic, every- 
day, matter-of-fact affairs of life seem to appeal to the aver- 
age intellect, in consequence of which the marvelous material 
progress of those two peoples has so long been manifest. When 
this country finds itself in possession of a public servant who 
has the will and the power, the industry and the inclination, to 
acquaint himself slowly, painfully, but thoroughly with every 
fact and every element affecting the subject matter to which 
for the time being he has devoted himself, his loss is a greant 
public calamity. 

I know of no man—although the occasion always produces 
the man—who is capable of filling the void made by the death of 
Judge WirHerspoon. We are living, Mr. President, in parlous 
times. With the exception of the United States of America, 
every great nation in the world is engaged in a conflict which 
has no parallel in the history of civilization. We can no more 
escape the contagion of its influences than we can avoid the law 
of gravitation. Those influences manifest themselves in many 
ways, not the least of which is in the development of that 
hysteria which sees an armed enemy upon every coastline, and 
entertains visions of wars and rumors of wars which distract 
the judgment and unsettle the reason. At such times we ure 
prone to magnify our dangers, and to rush into various schemes 
of protective legislation, some of which may be essential, but 
all of which may be condemned by the reflections of our more 
sober judgment. Hence, it was a sad day when, under circum- 
stances like these, the Nation was deprived of the services of 
this great and most useful statesman, whose accumulated wis- 
dom gave influence to his counsel and strength to his sug- 
gestions, 

Judge WirHERsPoon's conceptions of duty were those pre- 
scribed by Edmund Burke, who said that every sense of public 
duty must be based upon a consciousness of public respon- 
sibility. He knew the responsibilities of his position; he ob- 
served those responsibilites, and was, therefore, animated by a 
sense of duty which, stimulated by the spirit of unquenchable 
industry, made him at all times an authority upon those sub- 
jects which fell to him and belonged to his peculiar province of 
legislation. 

This man honored his people as their representative. They 
can not pay him too much honor by mourning at his bier. 
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Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, it is unfortunately but 
too often that this life at the Capitol of the Nation, so full of 
moving events, finds itself impelled to halt from its busy 
activities to pay tribute to a departed colleague and friend. 
This is one of these occasions. Perhaps it is mete that this halt 
should take place, that the mind of the Members should turn 
from the public business and the grind of details, incident to 
the life of a legislator, to commune within itself and to take 
its bearings upon the circumstances of the coming and the going 
of those forming this important branch of our democratic Goy- 
ernment. 2 

We are too busy from day to day to mark attention to any- 
thing beyond the excitement of contending sides, in their several 
efforts to enact or defeat proposed legislation. But for these 
halts unfortunate as are the causes which command them, 
deeply as we grieve over these causes, much as we mourn 
those who depart from our very midst to the eternal borne, 
. yet when they occur, they furnish a wholesome lesson. They 
bring forcibly to our mind the destiny of all living things which 
our activities in this Capitol would otherwise cause us to en- 
tirely forget. They remind us of the uncertainty of life, of 
the necessity for that preparedness which is as essential to the 
soul, that it may live eternally, as nourishment is to the body, 
that it may escape early dissolution. 

We have suspended the transaction of important business of 
the highest order to pay tribute to the memory of SAMUEL 
ANDREW WITHERSPOON, of the State of Mississippi, whose death 
occurred during the pending session. 

SAMUEL ANDREW WITHERSPOON was born at Columbus, Miss., 
on the 4th day of May, 1855. The death of his father, when he 
was but a youth, left him to the tender care of a loving mother, 
who, besides him, had other children whose welfare she must 
look after. She must have been a self-sacrificing as well as a 
loving mother, for in 1872, when SAMUEL A. WITHERSPOON had 
matured into young manhood, she realized the necessity of pre- 
paring him, so far as she could, for the exigencies of life. A 
proper education clearly was the first thing she thought of, and 
as an institution for higher learning was not in existence at her 
home, she that year moved to Oxford, Miss., so as to permit her 
son to enter the State University. SAMUEL WITHERSPOON gradu- 
ated from that university, taking the degree of B. A. and subse- 
quently, further pursuing his studies, took the degrees of M. A, 
and LL. D, 

His education completed, and armed with authority to prac- 
tice law, which his last diploma granted him, he cast about to 
find a location where there was prospect of advancement in his 
chosen profession. His eyes, scanning the many available places 
in Mississippi, selected Meridian as the proper field, and in 1879 
he moved to that splendid little city. It did not require a long 
residence at Meridian for this ambitious young man, so well 
equipped under the loving guidance of a devoted mother, to 
build himself a position both socially and professionally, He 
was a good lawyer, lucid, logical, and forcible. I shall not speak 
much of this, because I did. not have the pleasure of his personal 
acquaintance during the years to which I refer, and know of 
him during this period of his life only through hearsay. From 
my acquaintance with him, however, during the time when to- 
gether we served in the House of Representatives, I can easily 
conceive of his power as an advocate in any branch of the 8 
to which he directed himself. For he was possessed to 
murked degree not only with the qualities which I have just 
described but he was one of the few really eloquent men that it 
has been my pleasure to listen to. 

I first became acquainted with SAMUEL A. WITHERSPOON in 
1910, shortly after his election, and on the day on which he was 
sworn in as a Member of the House, to which body I then 
belonged. I served with him for two full terms and continued 
my acquaintance with him after having become a Member of the 
Senate. I soon learned to like him and then to admire him. I 
liked him because he was a scholarly man, kind, considerate, 
and of as lovable a character as can be said of any man. He 
was honorable to the utmost and in the extreme faithful and loyal 
to principle. But he did his own thinking, accepted orders from 
no one, was always willing to discuss the belief which he had in 
him, and was open to conviction, if facts could be produced to 
overcome any erroneous conclusions which he might have 
reached. But he was tenacious of his conclusions, and it re- 
quired facts and logic to compel his attention and change his 
conclusion. 

He was a Democrat in the broadest sense of the term, and 
when I use that expression I do not mean to say that he was a 
man who was a Democrat exclusively because of his regularity 
to à party’s action, but a Democrat who could give a reason for 
his democracy, and doing so he was not easily moved to take a 


pesition purely upon assertions. It required that the matter at 
issue mensured up to a principle of democratic ideal. 

His intellectual honesty was not less developed than his per- 
sonal honesty. I can best illustrate that which I wish to convey 
with regard to that splendid trait of the character of SAMUEL A, 
WirHersroon by calling attention to the fact that as a member 
of the Naval Affairs Committee, believing, as he did, that a 
democracy does not rest upon the power of might but upon the 
principle of right, he was immovable from his purpose to hold 
down governmental expenditures to the smallest amount com- 
mensurate with his conception of the safety of the country, 
True, I did not agree with him upon that question, since in ap- 
plying this principle he invariably voted for insufficient sums to 
meet the governmental needs, but I none the less admired the in- 
tellectual honesty of the man who could neither be cajoled nor 
threatened to abandon those convictions which to him, student of 
our form of government, as he was, appeared to rest upon un- 
assailable conclusions. 

I said that his intellectual honesty was as marked as was his 
personal honesty, and I can illustrate the thought which I had 
in mind with regard to the latter quality of SAMUEL A. WITHER- 
spoon by calling attention to the fact that on entering upon the 
performance of his duties as a Representative, his first thought 
was to acquaint himself with the legal obligations, the legal 
powers, and the legal restrictions placed by the law upon the 
position he assumed. Investigation revealed to him the fact 
that there was a law on the statute books requiring that the 
absence of a Member of Congress from attendance upon the 
House on days of session without a legal reason deprived the 
Member of pay for that day’s absence. This law has long been 
om the statute books, but is seldom applied. I even doubt, but 
for the fact that occasional resolutions are adopted in moments 
of emergency when public business is likely to suffer because of 
large numbers of absentees and a resolution is adopted directing 
the enforcement of this law, that Members of Congress generally 
are acquainted with this statute. 

The fact that a resolution has to be adopted at times would 
indicate how dead that law would seem to be. I recall that at 
one time a great many Members were absent from the House 
attending to political campaigns in their various localities. It 
was hard to keep a quorum and the public business was threat- ~ 
ened with suspension. Senator Unperwoop, of Alabama, was 
at the time the Democratic leader on the floor of the House, 
and, in order to insure the attendance of a quorum that the 
public business might be transacted, a resolution was intro- 
duced by him and adopted by the House requiring the Sergeant 
at Arms to withhold pay of absentees for days of absence while 
the House was in session. With the enforcement of this resolu- 
tion, inquiry was made about the matter, and for the first time 
the membership of that House learned that SAMUEL A. WITHER- 
spoon had religiously docked himself for every day’s absence, 
when not on official business, from his very admission as a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. 

This incident describes the man’s character etter than any- 
thing that can be said. He followed the law, obeyed it in every 
respect, and never questioned others about him who looked upon 
it as a dead law. His personal integrity compelled him to obey 
the law regardless of the course of his neighbors concerning the 
same law. 

It is a great pity that traits of character such as SAMUEL A. 
WITHERSPOON possessed are not more universally prevalent. But 
there remains of such virtues the example which such conduct 
always compels for the guidance of surviving humanity, so that 
even after death these virtues serve their useful purpose. They 
5 and encourage those who remain behind to emulate 

em. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, perhaps it is sufficient 
praise of the late Representative WrrHerspoon to say that he 
was worthy of the traditions of Mississippi. In the formative 
period of our growth, when government under the Constitution 
was in its experimental stage, Mississippi, although one of the 
newer States, wielded a powerful influence in the councils of 
the Nation. In her earlier days, in the first flush of the pros- 
perity which the opening of her fertile lands produced, there 
were congregated in her borders bold and aggressive leaders. 
They adapted themselves to the spirit of the times and the con- 
ditions of a new State. Physical courage, enterprise, and en- 
ergy were in the ascendant. Among her leaders, however, were 
men of brilliant intellect who have left their names in the an- 
nals of the law and of the Government. It would be invidious 
to name any of them without naming them all, and I will not 
undertake it upon this occasion. The State became a leader in 
all the issues of those times. 
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In the heroic days of the Civil War, when she constituted one 
of the brilliant galaxy of States which sought to establish an in- 
dependent government of their own, she was alike distinguished. 
From the poverty and ruin of that war Mississippi gradually 
arose, weakened it is true, but with her spirit unimpaired. Pa- 
tiently and courageously she reestablished her institutions. Her 
courts have been distinguished for their learning and ability. 
Her schools, colleges, and churches have preserved the best 
educational and spiritual standards of the land. 

It was inevitable that the man who achieved great and per- 
manent distinction in such a State and among such a people 
should possess exceptional merit. It was a great compliment 
to Mr. WITHERSPOON that, though the people who had chosen him 
from among all their sons to represent them in the councils 
of the National Parliament may have differed with him at times 
upon specific questions, yet such was their confidence in the 
purity of his character and in the general soundness of his 
judgment that at the time of his death there was no indication 
that he might not have remained in honorable public life for 
an indefinite period. 

I had no special opportunity or reason to form the acquaint- 
ance of Representative WITHERSPOON, but his activities attracted 
attention, and I knew him well. The demands and exactions of 
congressional duties are such that many of us here in different 
Chambers of this Congress collaborate for years together upon 
the legislation of the country without becoming personally 
acquainted, and with little or no opportunity for individual 
personal and social intercourse. ° 

Very shortly, however, after Representative WITHERSPOON’S 
appearance in the House of Representatives his exceptional 
qualities of mind and character had so impressed themselyes 
upon his associates that he became a man of marked distinc- 
tion, even among the many distinguished men who sat with 
him in that Chamber. He very soon became a leader in the 
particular fields which he had chosen. In some positions 
which he took upon the difficult problems of the day I reached 
n conclusion entirely at variance with his, and yet such was 
his evident singleness of purpose, his love of justice, his tre- 
mendous thoroughness in what he undertook, that I formed a 
friendship and admiration for him. 

I can not undertake with the limited opportunities I have 
had to give a complete analysis of his character, but I had 
many personal interviews with him, and deem it an honor and 
privilege on this occasion to pay a tribute to a man who I 
verily believe never had a thought in his public service but the 
public good; who loved justice and hated unfairness and op- 
pression; who did his work thoroughly and well. 

In the warfare of modern congressional life WITHERSPOON 
was a knight without fear and without reproach. He served 
his country well and left a stainless name. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, during the last 15 years the 
Congress has numbered among its membership no one more 
courageous in his official conduct or more decisive and inde- 
pendent in his views than the Hon. SAMUEL A. WITHERSPOON, 
late u Representative from Mississippi. 

There is a tendency to develop a spirit of indecision concerning 
public questions among Members which sometimes approaches 
insincerity, and which too often is destructive of that firmness 
which should characterize our convictions. 

It is, of course, proper and desirable that legislators should be 
informed as to the views of their constituents. It is also true 
that due consideration should be given to public sentiment con- 
cerning all questions with which we are called upon to deal. 
It is right that elective officers should take counsel of those 
who choose them. We may differ as to whether and when a 
Representative should waive his own convictions or conform 
them to the sentiment of the people whom he represents. No 
one can doubt that all important legislative reforms either origi- 
nate with the people or find momentum among them. One of 
the greatest impediments to the proper discharge of legislative 
duties is found in the abuse of this principle. The practice now 
frequently pursued by unscrupulous or unselfish interests of 
manufacturing or misrepresenting public sentiment to coerce or 
influence the conduct of officers is subversive of the true rep- 
resentative spirit, but it is, nevertheless, quite potent and often 
successful. Taking advantage of the power of public sentiment, 
unfair agitation is often conducted, and by means of inaccurate 
and one-sided information widely distributed the real public 
sentiment on an issue may be clouded and obscured, to the detri- 
ment of interests which in justice should be promoted and con- 
served. We all know how often stereotyped letters are devised 
for the purpose of having them signed by our constituents, who 
thus appear to assert an opinion which, in fact, they may not 
hold, but which, to oblige another, they may thus express. 
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Prompted or inspired communications of this nature have little 
value in assisting the legislator to arrive at a correct conclusion. 
On the contrary, they are misleading and confusing. Sometimes 
a Congressman who has announced his position on a public 
question is besieged to change or modify it by appeals or threats 
from his constituents, who are induced to address him from no 
consideration of the public interest but through the activities of 
designing persons and organizations, whose ends and aims may 
deserve severest censure. 

An executive officer is not charged with discretion in the en- 
forcement of the law. His task is comparatively simple, The 
same is true in a different sense of a judicial officer. He some- 
times finds great difficulty in determining what is meant by the 
law in a given case, but whatever he finds it to be he must de- 
clare it. The legislator, however, is concerned primarily with 
questions of policy and may rightly take into consideration the 
uncorrupted sentiment of the public concerning any measure 
presented. Few Congressmen are indifferent to public senti- 
ment when fairly formed and expressed, and all are anxious 
to maintain the respect and confidence of the people whom they 
serve. 

The late SAMUEL A. Wrrurnsroox, a Representative in Con- 
gress from the State of Mississippi, was in many respects an 
unusual and interesting man. The dominant trait in his char- 
acter was independence of thought and loyalty to his convic- 
tions of public duty. He exercised his best conscience and judg- 
ment in determining the merits or demerits of a measure, and 
when he reached a conclusion promptly and frankly announced 
his attitude. No influence could shake him. Of all the men 
whom I have known in public and in private life, he was the 
most decisive in his views on public issues. Mr. WITHERSPOON 
rarely hesitated and never vascillated. He was cautious and 
deliberate in the study of a problem, but when he reached a 
solution he never doubted its correctness, and maintained it 
without apology. 

Many Congressmen experience great anxiety and worry over 
their attitude on public questions, even when they have done 
their best to promote the right. Mr. WirHerspoon never feared 
to meet any issue presented, und once having taken his stand, 
felt no fear of disapproval by others and yielded to no influence 
however grcat which sought to move him. He advanced ag- 
gressively to every legislative combat, strengthened and sus- 
tained by the conviction that his cause was just. 

This attribute of true greatness, the ability to know his own 
mind, and to be true to it, was his most distinguished char- 
acteristic. Enjoying the advantages of a comprehensive edu- 
cation, trained in forensic contests by 30 years’ experience at 
the bar, his services in the House of Representatives were of 
recognized and permanent value. Mr. WITHERSPOON engaged in 
many sharp contests and in some bitter controversies. He 
emerged from them all with the unqualified respect of his 
adversaries. However his associates in Congress may have 
differed from him on public questions, not one doubted his 
sincerity or questioned his ability. It is inspiring to contem- 
plate the career of a man devoted always to his duty, fearless 
always of opposition. It is not a mere eulogy to ascribe to him 
unyielding loyalty to his conscientious convictions. We need 
not invoke the license which custom grants when men pay 
tribute to their departed friends. Mr. Wirkerspoon earned 
this tribute. He enjoyed this reputation while living. His 
acquaintances universally ascribe to his memory the honor anil 
the devotion which courage and determination alone command, 
In the annoyances and uncertainties of political life which at 
times must be experieced, the will to do right in defiance of 
the powers that some times make us hesitate, may be an un- 
failing source of strength and happiness, 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr, President, the grave is a great equalizer 
and silencer, not only of social and other differences of station 
but of all human passions and human feelings. In its presence 
everything else sinks into insignificance. Men are no longer 
Democrats, or Republicans, or Presbyterians, or Catholics, or 
Frenchmen, or Germans, or Christian, or Jew; they are simply 
imen, and men who have passed away. By its open portal all 
old ‘acts of friendship are revived and remembered and em- 
phasized; ail old_enmities are annihilated in the minds and 
hearts of all gentlemen. 

Upon this occasion I recall my first race for Congress in the 
State of Mississippi in 1892, now a generation ago, and I re- 
call that among the useful and efficient friends who then advo— 
ented my cause, who then strove to advance it and imposed upon 
ine a debt of gratitude, gladly recognized, was SAMUEI ANDREW 
WITHERSPOON, of Lauderdale County, Miss. Both of us at that 
time were young men; he wis born on May 4, 1855, and I less 
than a year previously. 
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I recall with particular appreciation a speech made by him 
at a banquet given in the city of Meridian, in which he paid me 


undeserved but much appreciated compliment. In all my asso- 
ciation with him, though we had differences of opinion later, I 
never forgot that occasion or the kind and entirely too partial 
words which there flowed from his lips. : 

There is a philosophy of life which takes in “a contempla- 
tion of death.” I am, in my humble way, a disciple of that 
philosophy. Its central point is to remember. pleasant traits 
about others and pleasant points of contact between one’s self 
and other people, 

Mr. WITHERSPOON was a man far above the average in learn- 
ing, breeding, and intellectual attainments and in liberal cul- 
ture, He graduated from the University of Mississippi in 1876. 
The faculty showed its recognition of his scholarship by making 
him a tutor in Latin there for three years afterwards. Having 
earned the degree of A. B., the degrees of A. M. and LL. D. were 
subsequently conferred upon him by that institution, which has 
given to Mississippi and to the United States so many men of 
whom Mississippi is proud. 

There is something better in the world, however, than educa- 
tional equipment and mental culture, and that is personal and 
intellectual integrity. Mr. WITHERSPOON possessed it. However 
much one might differ from him about questions of public policy, 
nobody, I think, ever doubted his sincerity or his personal hon- 
esty and courage of conviction. He was a good husband, a good 
brother, and a good father. Much more than that can not remain 
to be said of any man. 

I have always regretted very much that I was not able to at- 
tend his funeral, in the city of Meridian, when he died. I live 
out in the country, and the news came too late for me to make the 
railway station in time to be there. I especially regretted it 
becnuse he had disapproved of some of my public conduct and 
opinion, and I wanted his wife and his children and his kins- 
people, and him himself, in the other world, to know that, so far 
as I was concerned, all differences were buried in his grave, and 
that so far as I was concerned no real enmity had ever existed in 
my heart. 

Mississippi has adorned the pages of American history with 
some inen of great intellectual force and eloquence. She has 
Selam disgraced those pages by sending to either House of the 
Congress of the United States or to the Cabinet or to the field of 
battle any man who was not honest and brave and true and 
Joyni to the best traditions and to the loftiest ideals of the 
American Republic. I do not think that those who stood against 
the opinions advocated by Mr. WrrREnsrOON would or could 
say thant he had ever been otherwise than honest, personally and 
intellectually, and true to his conception of what constituted the 
best traditions and ideals of his country. 

The name is an old one. It was borne by one who signed the 
Declaration of Independence and by one who was a Member of 
the Continental Congress. The name was not dishonored by 
SAMUEL A. WITHERSPOON during his lifetime, but was worn in 
honor. 

Mr. President, ns a further mark of respect to the memory 
of the deceased, I move that the Senate do now adjourn, 


Te motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 3 o'clock and 
88 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, March 
27, 1916, at 12 o'clock m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Særunpax, March 25, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Friday, March 24, 1916.) 
The recess having expired, the House met at 11 o’clock a. m, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments bill of 
the following title, in which the concurrence of the House was 
requested: 

H. R. 13043. An act making appropriations to supply further 
additional urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1916 and prior fiscal years. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bill of the following title: 

HI. R. 2960. An act for the relief of the heirs of John Howard 
Payne, deceased, late United States consul at Tunis. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution, in which the concurrence of the House was 
requested: 

Senate concurrent resolution 18. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concer ing). 
That there be printed 1,000 additional copies of Senate Report No. 166, 


8 Congress, first session. entitled “The Improvement of the 
Park System of the District of Columbia,” of which 500 shall be for 
sre ues of the Senate and 500 for the use of the House of Representa- 

The message further announced that the President had ap- 
proved and signed bills and joint resolution of the following 
titles : 

On March 16, 1916: 

H. R. 9225. An act granting the consent of Congress to Georgia 
Lumber Co. to construct a bridge across Flint River, Ga., be- 
tween Dooly and Sumter Counties. = 

On March 17, 1916: 

H. J. Res. 180. Joint resolution providing for nn increase of 
the enlisted men of the Army in an emergency ; and 

H. R. 403. An act granting to the State of Oklahoma permis- 
sion to occupy a certain portion of the Fort Sill Military Reser- 
vation, Okla., and to maintain and operate thereon a fish 
hatchery. 

On March 20, 1916: 

H. R. 4530. An act for the relief of Michael F. O'Hare; 

H. R. 10032. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River from a point on its banks in the city of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., at or near the lecality known as Woods Run, 
to a point on the opposite shore of said river within the borough 
of McKees Rocks, Pa.; 

H. R. 10238. An act granting the consent of Congress to Inter- 
state Bridge Co. to construet a bridge across Mississippi River; 

H. R. 10487. An act reserving or excepting all ores or minerals 
on the lands, with the right of mining the same, on the site of 
the proposed post-office building at Calumet, Mich. ; and 

H. R. 11628. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Lowell, county of Middlesex, State of Massachusetts, to 
construct a bridge across the Merrimack River. 

On March 21, 1916: ; 

H. R. 3636. An act to amend section 3646 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States as reenacted and amended by act of 
February 23, 1909. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of the Hon. SAMUELE A. Wuritrerspoon, late a Member of the 
House of yr gene from the State of Mississippi. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased 
the business of the Senate be now suspended in order that the Senate 
may pay tribute to his high character and distinguished public services, 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolu- 
tions to the House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to 
the family of the deceased, 


URGENT DEFICIENCY. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker’s table the urgent deficiency bill (H. E. 
13048), disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a con- 
ference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unan- 
imous consent to take from the Spenker’s table the urgent de- 
ficiency bill, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a 
conference. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the 
House Mr. FITZGERALD, Mr. Eacan, and Mr. Cannon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. WATKINS, by unanimous consent, was given leave of ab- 
sence indefinitely, on account of serious sickness in his family. 
IM MIGRATION. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the immigration bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas moves that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 10384, the immigration bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. SAUNDERS 
in the chair. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. COLEMAN]. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, although I have but a few 
minutes at my disposal, I wish to pay some attention to the 
address of the distinguished Representative from the State of 
New York [Mr. Bennet] delivered on this floor some days ago. 
And in referring to that address I will repeat and adopt as my 
own the words of the New York Representative then used as 
follows: 


And before I vote to keep a Hebrew or a Catholic out of this countr 
on 188 his religion I will resign my seat in this House, muc 
as I value it, 
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And I sincerely trust, Mr. Chairman, that this sentiment is 
concurred in by every Member of this House of Representatives. 

For myself I desire to state frankly and forcefully that I have 
no sympathy with the spirit of religious intolerance that has 
been so rampant throughout our land in recent years. Fre- 
quently we find important political contests waged on the nar- 
row issue of religious antagonism, to the detriment of the com- 
munities where such contests occur, and it is to be regretted 
that this issue has been thrust into the debate of an important 
measure before this great lawmaking body. Such a spirit is in 
direct opposition to the American principle of religious liberty 
founded by Roger Williams in Rhode Island, adopted by Wil- 
liam Penn in Pennsylvania, encouraged by Lord Baltimore in 
Maryland, and now permeating the institutions of our com- 
mon country. [Applause.] 

I am therefore in full and hearty accord with my friend from 
New York, in so far as the principle of religious liberty is 
concerned, and likewise in agreement with another New Yorker, 
the great Chancellor Kent, who in his treatise on American law, 
after reference to the so-called absolute rights of man as laid 
down by Blackstone, namely, personal security, personal lib- 
erty, and private property, continues in these words: 

The free exercise and enjoyment of religious worship may be con- 
sidered as one of the absolute rights of individuals, recognized in our 
American Constitutions, and secured to them by law. 

And this principle, in my judgment, is so firmly established 
in our Institutions that when some of the other so-called but 
rapidly vanishing absolute rights have been materially lessened 
in Importance as a result of present-day legislation, this right 
of religious freedom shall remain intrenched as a sacred if not 
an absolute right of an American citizen. 

But while agreeing with my good friend and very desirable 
Member of this House, in so far as this principle is concerned, 
unlike him I am in favor of this bill. I remind the gentleman 
and the Members of this House that the Republican national 
platform of 1896, on which William McKinley was elected Presi- 
dent, contained a provision demanding that the immigration 
laws be thoroughly enforced and so extended as to exclude from 
entrance to the United States those who could neither read nor 
write. This action on the part of the delegates to the conven- 
tion could not have been based on information obtained later 
than 1895, and in that year the number of immigrants to this 
country from Europe amounted to 271,000 and more than 50 
per cent of these came from Germany, the United Kingdom, 
Norway, and Sweden alone, so that the religious issue could not 
then have been involved. 

I am in receipt of numerous letters, petitions, and resolutions 
from local labor organizations favoring this bill, signed in many 
instances, to my personal knowledge, by good and true Catholics, 
and I will not have it said on this floor without entering an em- 
phatie denial that the religious question is involved in the con- 
sideration of this measure. Certainly it is not in so far as I am 
concerned, nor do I believe that it has any influence on any other 
Member of this body. Not only am I free from any feeling of re- 
ligious antagonism but also from any racial antagonism, consid- 
ering myself a child of the one great God and able freely and 
without restraint to extend the right hand of fellowship to the 
` newcomer to our shores regardless of the country from which he 
comes or the religion which he professes. 

The gentleman sought to strengthen his position by reference 
to a conversation with a representative of the Junior Order 
United. American Mechanics, giving the impression—I think I 
correctly state his attitude—that the order referred to was 
favorable to the bill on religious grounds, and yet in that same 
conversation he tells us that the same representative of the 
order informed him that they had been fighting immigration for 
a period of 60 years. If this be true, then surely their opposi- 
tion is not based on religious grounds, for I have already shown 
by reference to statistics as recently as 1895 that it has only 
been within comparatively recent years that the bulk of European 
immigration has been Catholic, and therefore the attitude of the 
Junior Order United American Mechanics being consistent with 
its position of former years can not be said to rest on any 
religious opposition. 

Now, a word as to the merits of the measure. In these days, 
when our States have enacted compulsory education laws and 
child-labor laws, and this body, as recently as the present session, 
not only encouraging but seeking to force these laws on un- 
willing States by excluding certain child-made goods from inter- 
state commerce, all of which has been done with a view to 
fitting the rising generation for the duties and responsibilities 
of a higher citizenship, and done in many cases at great cost 
and sacrifice to poor families, and especially to widowed 
mothers, it is but right and just and fair to say to those from 
without who seek the superior advantages of this country that 
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they should at least put forth sufficient effort to meet the 
limited requirements of this. bill. 

Of course this is a departure from the established policy of 
this Nation, but it is not the only departure of recent times 
from the ways and methods of the fathers. Oh, that wus a 
grand speech by a grand old man delivered in this House 
yesterday [applause], but conditions have changed in recent 
years and these changed conditions demand new laws. Who 
20 years ago would have proposed in this House such taxation 
laws as are now enforced? Who would have advocated such 
pronounced Federalism as is now practiced by the professed 
followers of Thomas Jefferson? Who would have strenuously 
championed a national prohibition amendment? Who would 
have seriously advocated universal suffrage? Yet these things 
are being done and they demonstrate how far and how fast we 
are traveling from the ancient landmarks. Possibly we have 
reached a point at which we might well pause before traveling 
farther from tried principles of representative government; but 
I can not discuss this problem now. 

Let me impress you with the fact that we are confronted with 
vastly different conditions that require some change in our 
position. A short time since we looked upon Europe with com- 
parative indifference as she grappled with her great social 
problems, as we felt her problems could never be ours. But 
to-day we are not only face to face with those social problems 
but are fast being carried into European militarism, from 
which God grant we may be spared. [Applnuse.] It was 
Carlyle who said, in effect, I do not pretend to quote his exact 
language: You may talk of your America and the prosperity 
you enjoy, but the secret of your success is that you have a 
great deal of land for a very few people. Density of population 
has brought its problems to our doors, and to solve them pru- 
dence coupled with wisdom must be applied. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my time— 
11 minutes—to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I hold that the justification of 
any legislation, of whatever character, must be found in a bet- 
ter citizenship. I do not believe that if we analyzed legislation 
we would find ourselves justified in passing any law, no matter 
what be its character, unless we could base it upon a civil rea- 
son, and that civil reason is to secure a higher grade of citizen- 
ship. If we look at this problem from that standpoint, I think 
we will find that our legislation on the immigration question in 
the past has been put upon that basis. There is a review in 
section 3 of the legislation on this question, and I find certain 
elements here. One is exclusive, another is restrictive, and 
another is selective. All of these elements have been employed 
in the past. We excluded the Chinese, we excluded the Jap- 
anese as far as treaty relations. would allow us to do it; and 
I want to say right here and now that I would not vote for any 
measure of exclusion which I felt violated a treaty until the 
treaty was modified. This bill has an exclusive feature also 
with respect to the Hindu. I think that we are justified, Mem- 
bers of the House, on various grounds in enacting exclusive 
legislation. As a student of the future possibility of (Ana, 
with a population of 425,000,000, with a possibility, as stated by 
men who know, that when China awakens what Japan has done 
in 50 years will be better done and more easily done by China, 
I think that the possibility of coming into competition indus- 
trially with that tremendous Empire is a most serious probem 
which every man must take into consideration in legisInting. 
For that, as one reason, I think exclusive legislation is justi- 
fiable. Legislation has been also restrictive, and it is restrictive 
in this bill. Here is a restriction upon the mentally unsound, 
a restriction upon the physically defective, a restriction upon 
the morally delinquent, a restriction on the industrially vicious 
those who will inevitably become a public charge upon the 
Government. I refer now to the beggars, to the vagrants, to 
the people with no standards of living, those who would come 
into industrial competition with our people, who could live 
upon what would starve an American. Our standard of living 
as we now Strive to maintain it will be sustained only by such 
legislation. I think that admission to our shores of such peo- 
ples is industrially vicious, and for that reason I believe re- 
strictive legislation in that respect is justified. There is also 
a restriction against the governmentally vicious, the anarchistie 
elements, those who are forcibly and organically and in organi- 
zations opposed to organized law and even government. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is not that already in the law? 
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Mr. FESS. Yes. I am speaking of the past legislation, I 
would say to the gentleman. I am speaking of what we have 
already enacted into law. In other words, we have had legisla- 
tion that is exclusive, also legislation that is restrictive, and now 
I desire to pass on to what this legislation means to be in ad- 
dition to what we have had in the past. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. While the gentleman said 
correctly that our laws now prohibit anarchists from coming to 
this country, he admits, does he not, that in the law as at present 
there is nothing which excludes those who practice sabotage, a 
condition which we seek to write into the law through the bill 
under consideration? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. In other words, this law is supplementary 
to what we have already. This proposed Jaw is not so restrictive 
in its purpose as it is selective. I would not be so unkind as 
to say that those who are opposing this bill would oppose all 
legislation that looks to restriction. That would not be fair to 
many Members. However, that statement is fair with reference 
to some Members who have spoken upon this bill. There are 
those who believe absolutely that any restrictive legislation is 
wrong; and one of the Members, speaking from his place yes- 
terday, said that the purpose of this bill is the restriction of 
immigration, as if that were an argument against it. As I say, 
the general principle opposing this bill emanates from those 
who believe, as I think, that it is a mistake to make any limita- 
tions. There is where I differ from my friends. I think that 
this bill, which is selective rather than exclusive or restrictive, 
but which looks to a better class of immigrants, is absolutely 
justified, not only by what we have done in the past but by 
present demands and by what we must see are the demands in 
the near future. My reasons are these: This bill is initiated for 
the specific purpose of making a better citizenship—the purpose 
of all legislation. It is not intended to exclude those who will 
add in any measure to the importance and to the value of our 
citizenship. 

Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman think the power to read 
a few words in any tongue or write those words will add any- 
thing to the test of the qualifications of the man—morally, 
physically, or mentally, 

Mr. FESS. I believe, frankly stated, that a mere ability 
te read 30 words is not a real and conclusive test. I would not 
for a minute say that it is, but I do believe that those who 
can not read 30 words and who have not energy enough to learn 
to read 30 words are not desirable, and I do believe that those 
anywhere in Europe who can not now read the 30 words but 
who have energy to learn to read haye more promise for our 
citizenship when they come than the one who can not do it, 
and for that reason I will vote for the literacy test, believing it 
is a suggestion of the ability to be a more useful citizen because 
of ability and energy to learn. 

The literacy test will probably start many evening schools 
to relieve the limitation provided by this law. Against that class 
of foreign individuals this literacy test will not be final. 

Mr. MADDEN. How many citizens on this floor does the 
gentleman think would be here if their antecedents were re- 
quired to be able to read and write before being admitted to 
America? 

Mr, FESS. I know that Members of this House might say 
that I probably may be ungrateful when I say to you a thing I 
did not suppose I would ever say publicly, that my mother, 
in the shadows of the evening of life, living in her home in 
Lima, never went to school a day in her life, can neither read 
nor write, and while my mother did not want her children 
denied the opportunity denied her, because she lived in a com- 
munity in which there was no school, she would not desire 
me to stand on this floor and say that that is the reason or a 
reason why we should not have a better citizenship. [Applause.] 
On the other hand, my mother said to me: “I can not have the 
advantage of schools, but there is one thing that I will work 
my finger nails off for, and that is that my children shall have 
the opportunity to learn to read.” [Applause.] 

Mr. BENNET. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I will. 

Mr, BENNET. Is the gentleman aware that the very praise- 
worthy attitude on his part toward his mother, which we all 
admire, expresses the attitude of the foreign-born parents who 
insist on education for their children in this country? 

Mr. FESS. I cheerfully admit it. I do not think there is 
anything that gives greater pride than to see in your city the 
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great ranks of foreigners waiting on the morning when the 
schools are to be opened to see whether their children are going 
to get in the schools and not be excluded; but they would not 
say that education is not a real value, as we have so often 
heard since this debate has opened. On the other hand, they 
want their children to learn to read. They would not urge 
that that is an argument for illiteracy, nor that our people 
should repudiate the value of education here. [Applause.] 

This summation of reasons must be placed upon a legislative 
desire to insure a higher citizenship. The literacy test has 
been and is now indignantly attacked on many grounds. Those 
who favor it are stigmatized as narrow, bigoted, pharisaical, and 
as nativists with an old“ know-nothing” flavor. These attacks 
should not be interpreted too seriously. It is most probable 
they would make them against restrictions of any sort, because 
they speak against any restriction. If we accept their state- 
ments for what they are worth, they plead the cause of igno- 
rance rather than philanthropy. These men live in a country 
which has pronounced ignorance a crime, punishable under the 
law. Is it possible they declare it a crime for an American and 
a virtue for a foreigner? 

We spend three-quarters of a billion dollars per year on our 
common schools in order to remove this incubus. We do it not 
so much for the youth but for the coming citizen of the country. 
If the American born must not grow up in ignorance because of 
the State, then why should the State admit the ignorant with 
open arms? Why should there be one standard for the native 
American and another for the foreigner? 

I shall yote for the illiteracy test because it will select our 
immigrants. It will lift the standard of the foreigner. The 
one who comes to our shores should have a distinct purpose. 
If he comes to remain for a short time to take back his wages 
at a lower rate than our own labor, he does not help American 
conditions by breaking down our standard. If he can not read, 
he can not become a citizen. Why should we have a literacy 
test for citizenship and not for immigration unless we wish to 
encourage the coming here of the foreigners to remain as a 
foreigner until he desires to return? Note the 400,000 foreigners 
who returned to fight the battle of their rulers. Do we mean 
to encourage that sort of immigration? If so, why? Let those 
who favor such immigration contemplate its effect upon our 
standard of living among those who toil. Members of the 
House, whatever else we do to maintain our ideals of citizen- 
ship, our standards of living, we must not by law permit such 
an incubus to be fastened upon those who toil. Our purpose 
here should be to insure advance of these people, not retrogres- 
sion. 

While the literacy test, as I said before, is not a conclusive 
test, it is a step in the right direction. I have consistently 
stood for a protective tariff, as I said once before. I thor- 
oughly believe in it. My chief reason is to prevent goods from 
cheap European labor competing with our goods of highly paid 
labor. Believing as I do in this protection of our labor, I 
can not and will not vote to indiscriminately bring in unskilled 
ignorant labor to compete with our labor. This is one of the 
chief reasons for my contention. 

Mr. Chairman, to listen to some of the utterances in the dis- 
cussion of this bill, where we hear Members compare the vicious- 
ness of some educated men with the virtues of some of those 
who can not read, we wonder in what land this discussion fs 
carried on. How account for these encomiums upon ignorance 
and these invectives upon intelligence? 

This bill demands that our standards of life shall not be 
lowered. It demands that our requirements for Americans 
must not be discriminated against in favor of immigrants. It 
demands that our unskilled labor shall not be too greatly in- 
creased. It demands that the problem of unemployment shall 
not be further confused by indiscriminate immigration. It de- 
mands a premium upon energy and intelligence. ; 

This bill will not keep out the industrious and the energetic. 
Anyone who can not learn to read 30 or 40 words has not 
energy and industry enough to insure the country against his 
becoming a public charge. This bill will likely stimulate 
education in Europe as nothing else will—especially in those 
sections where the ignorant population live. This bill by this 
process of selection will not harm, but it ought to help, and 1 
shall therefore use my influence to secure its adoption. Mr. 
Chairman, it may be again defeated, but, gentlemen of the 
House, you can do no more than defer it. You can not fight 
against the future. In this case time is on our side, This 
measure will become a law sooner or later. The judgment of 
the country demands it, and it must come, if not now then soon. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Casey having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate 
had insisted upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 13043) 
making appropriations to supply further additional urgent de- 
ficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 1916 and prior 
fiscal years, disagreed to by the House of Representatives, had 
agreed to the conference asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. MARTIN 
of Virginia, Mr. SHarrorH, and Mr, Warren as the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


IMMIGRATION. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield nine minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moozr]. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, my good, 
warm friend, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frss], has made 
the strongest argument that could possibly be made against the 
literacy test. [Applause.] I am opposed to this test, because I 
somet think that mother might have been born in Germany, 
in England, or in Italy and that she might have been unable to 
read. In that event, this bill being a law, some of us would 
not have had the opportunity to be citizens of the United States, 
and we certainly would not have become Members of the Con- 
gress, 

It is the humane side of this question that has induced me 
since I first came into this House to oppose this feature of a 
bill that otherwise is not so objectionable. The humane side of 
this question rises far above the question of citizenship, as it 
has been described by my friend from Ohio. I am pursuaded 
that Jesus Christ on earth would not have included the literacy- 


test clause as it is here written. It is lacking those elements 


of that brotherhood of man which everyone of us in his inner- 
most soul strives for, regardless of the country from which he 
hails. I agree with the proponents of this bill in this, that 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have only nine minutes. 

Mr. MEEKER. But will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MEEKER. I would like to ask, if on the subject of a 
program the gentleman is calling in the Master as a legislator, 
would He stand for compulsory education? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I venture to say that if the 
gentleman were preaching the doctrine of Jesus Christ he would 
not preach the preference of one set of human beings over those 
who have less favorable opportunities in the world. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Would the gentleman in his 
spirit of broad humanity admit millions of Chinamen in the 
United States? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The question of assimilation 
arises there 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Or people from Brazil? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, As soon as Chinamen are 
willing to assimilate with the people of the United States we 
have another question. The difficulty with the gentleman is he 
will not assimilate with the Hindus and Japanese, and that 
gives some justification for the stand he takes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Would the gentleman admit 
those from Brazil and Mexico? 

Mr. MADDEN. This bill admits them from Mexico. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman will have to 
secure me more time if he desires me to answer. 

Mr. Chairman, I must proceed. I agree with the proponents 
of this bill that we should restrict undesirable immigration, but 
I can not agree with them that worthy and hard-working immi- 
grants who can not read are so undesirable that they should be 
excluded. We have plenty of law to keep out immigrants who 
are criminal, insane, anarchistic, or otherwise undesirable, and 
if any of them slip into the country it is due to the administration 
of existing law rather than to the law itself. The pending bill 
in a great many pages reaffirms existing law. It excludes un- 
desirable immigrants who are already excluded by law and 
imposes an additional head tax upon those who are admissible. 
It enters upon ticklish ground in its treatment of Asiatics, but 
the chief new feature of the bill is the provision which excludes 
immigrants who seek a haven in the United States for no other 
reason than that they can not read. This provision is insisted 
upon by the ultraimmigration restrictionists despite the fact 
that it resulted in vetoes by Presidents Cleveland, Taft, and 
Wilson, which vetoes were sustained in every instance by Con- 
gress. 


The eloquent gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT], who has 
championed this measure for many years, has indicated that its 
passage would correct many of our social and industrial evils, 
advancing his line of thought so far as to suggest it would stop 
the raids of Villa on the Mexican border. The confidence of the 
gentleman in this regard is as sublime as his faith in “ our watch- 
ful waiting” policy in Mexico or the unthinkable thought that 
President Wilson, who vetoed this bill two years ago, will change 
his mind and approve it now. This bill will not stop the raids of 
Villa nor the smuggling of Asiatics nor the sneaking in of unde- 
sirables any more than any law will prevent murder or theft. If 
we were to adopt the thought of the gentleman from Alabama 
with respect to border raids or smuggling, it would be necessary 
for us to increase the Immigration Inspection Service to twice 
the size of the present standing army, plus the addition of the 
40,000 men provided for in the Hay bill. For the sake of the 
present administration and in order that our overburdened 
Treasury may not be too speedily depleted it would be well for 
some political strategist to induce the gentleman from Alabama 
to eliminate the suppression of Villa from his immigration pro- 
gram. 

My objection to this bill, Mr. Chairman, is due to the literacy 
test it proposes. Such a test is neither patriotic nor humane. 
It favors the worthless and designing immigrant who is capable 
of making trouble for this country anc it casts down utterly the 
worthy toiler who struggles patiently and laboriously under the 
burdens imposed upon him by the strong and the heartless. 
Gentlemen in debate, spurred on by petitions and resolutions, 
dictated by expediency and without regard to the human side of 
the problem, have inveighed against the illiterate. Strange 
enough, many of these same gentlemen on other occasions have 
been the most persistent friends of the downtrodden and op- 
pressed. It is not the criminal or the crook or the polished 
schemer they are after now; it is the man or woman who has the 
misfortune to toil on through the world without having learned 
to read. Not those who are scoundrels by profession but those 
who can not read must go back under this bill, back to the 
inferno of Europe, back to the hopeless gloom from which they 
came, denied even that ray of light, that hope of civilized living 
which was vouchsafed to those who now turn their hands against 
them. This literary test does not stop the anarchist, for he can 
read; it does not stop the Crones, who poison our food, for they 
can read; it does not stop the agitators who preach from the 
street corners, for they can read; it does not stop the artist 
or the lecturer who coins American dollars and spends them in 
Europe, for they can read. What this literacy test does is to 
stop the men who can not read, but who are willing to work 
under an American system until they themselves can earn enough 
not only to learn to read but to pay for the education of their 
children. The farmers of this land are now pleading for this 
dass of untaught workers. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I regret I can not yield. 

This literacy test will bar the war-made widows of Europe 
for whom the housewives of America are now pleading. It will 
bar these widows and their orphans if they are so unfortunate 
as to be willing to work without stopping to read. This bill 
assumes to speak for American patriotism and labor by denying 
to the unfortunate who would come here to work the same right 
and the same opportunity that was held out to the oppressed 
people of the world when our forefathers founded this Republic, 
It proposes to reverse the order of history and tradition, de- 
stroy the universal belief in America as a hayen for the op- 
pressed or for those seeking relief from persecution or political 
or religious views by writing over our portals the inscription, 
“All hope abandon, ye who can not read.” [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has that right. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr, KENNEDY]. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. Mr. Chairman, yesterday 
as the debate upon this immigration question proceeded I sat 
here and listened with great attention to the discussion in- 
dulged in by the advocates of this measure, hoping to hear some 
plausible argument fall from their lips in justification of the 
literacy test which this bill proposes. 

Several of the gentlemen who whipped their minds into a 
torrent of enthusiasm for this literacy feature are careful to 
correct and revise their remarks, and, as a consequence, they 
do not appear in the Rrcorp this morning. 

In the printed remarks of the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. Hoop], a member of the Committee on Immigration, there 
appears a quotation from the speech of Hon. W. Bourke Cock- 
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ran, of New York, a former member of this House, which the 
gentleman from North Carolina presented, as it were, in de- 


fense of the literacy test in this bill. The quotation is as fol- 


It is true— 

Speaking of the immigrant— 
that he crowds sometimes into a great city like New York, and it is also 
true that in more than one quarter of a great city you can find a porai 
tion almost entirely foreign; signs over shops are in foreign charact 8 
the language actually spoken is foreign, the habiliments of the 
foreign. of the women especially, among whom that tendency 2 color 0 
strong in certain European populations is very pronounced. As you see 
these S iias leading their lives according to habits that have grown up 
across the sea you * 5 well wonder, as Che 1 from one district ns 
another, each inhabi 9 by people differing wholly from the 
others, if, indeed, there be not here a multitude of races beyond the 
capacity of even this Nation to digest. 

Applause. 

At the end of the quotation, the gentleman from North Caro- 
Iina recelved some degree of applause, whereupon he proceeded 
to say that Mr. Cockran gave his reasons why this Nation can 
digest such conditions. The gentleman from North Carolina 
did not quote the reasons which he said Mr. Cockran gave, and 
I desire to read these reasons into the Record in order that the 
entire statement of the distinguished orator from New York 
may appear: 


But this doubt can never Hinger in — —.— apy than it takes to 
walk a single block. Because it is on go more than that 
distance before you will see a solid bu mapo unpretentious but simp 
with a door at either end over one of inscribed the wo 


by a blow. 

Mr. Chairman, the obnoxious literacy test in this bill has 
always been the head and front of its offending. Three times 
the bill has gone down to defeat because of this literacy fea- 
ture. The fourth trial may finish it completely—a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished. 

Apart from the literacy test, the bill has many commendatory 
provisions; but this test so thoroughly vitiates it that it can 
not receive my support. I voted against it in the last and I 
shall register my vote against it in the present session of Con- 


gress, 

So much has already been said respecting the literacy test 
that very little that is new can be offered. For the best part 
of 20 years it has been discussed in and out of Congress. Ma- 
jorities in both Houses have favored it, but on every occasion 
of its passage it has failed of presidential sanction, 

Whatever motives actuate the proponents of this literacy 
test, they to justify it on the ground that it will bar 
undesirable immigrants. My own belief is that it will exclude 
numbers of immigrants who can not read but who are in other 
particulars entirely worthy of admission. To my mind it is at 
once injudicious and unjust. t will welcome the degenerate, 
who is usually able to read, and repudiate the industrious for- 
eigner. The accident of illiteracy is not a sound reason for 
shutting the gates of admission against an immigrant. Rather 
his health and strength, mental, moral, and physical, and his 
anxiety to earn an honest living in the exercise of his toil are 
warrant that no fear need ever be entertained that this coun- 
try will be harmed by his coming here. 

A literacy test provides for an aristocracy of immigrants, and 
is therefore discriminatory and un-American. It assails a class 
of immigrants who lack rudimentary education only because 
the key to obtain it has never been placed in their hands. This is 
not their fault, but their misfortune. Instead of keeping them 
out for the reason that they can not read it should be our purpose 
to admit them, if they are otherwise worthy, and endeavor to 
remedy the defect so far as it lies in our power. ‘This, sir, is 
our present practice, and it makes for a more enlightened citi- 
zenship and is altogether compatible with republican institu- 
tions. We can Americanize the foreigner, and are doing so 
» to-day by means of the splendid educational opportunities that 
this country offers. The children of immigrants are in many 
cases the unconscious agents of this transformation, for the 
infiuence- of the school and library upon them, which is often 
transmitted to the parents, drives out many racial tendencies 
that otherwise might retard assimilation. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation lays down the proposition that 
an illiterate person is not fit to be admitted into the United 
States. The proposition is not only absurd, but it is subversive 
of every principle of justice on which our Government rests. 
Wo can not accept it unless we are willing to stultify ourselves 
and unlearn the history of all that the foreigner—the illiterate 
foreigner—has done in the marvelous development of our coun- 


try. The millions that have come here at successive periods 
have done vastly more than increase the numbers of our popu- 
lation. Untaught by any teacher save the God of their fathers, 
unskilled and unschooled in any art or science, but depending 
wholly upon native muscle and sinew, they have struggled with 
the forces of nature, hewed down our forests, cultivated our 
fields, built our highways and railroads, constructed our canals, 
and thus transformed the entire country from its rude and 
primitive state to a land desired of all as a place of peaceful 
habitation. 

I cheerfully accept the proposition that this Government should 
use every possible precaution to prevent vicious, immoral, and 
idle immigrants from seeking admission in our ports, for it is 
these classes alone that present the dangers that may arise from 
future immigration. ‘This measure, however, does not accom- 
plish the purpose, but rather sets up a standard which these 
classes are usually able to meet and which the honest, industrious, 
and God-fearing immigrant can not always attain. It presents 
a policy unworthy of the passive consideration of any real 
American, much less his active support. 

If the presentation of this bill serves no other valuable pur- 
pose here, it will, at least, permit us to remind its advocates of 
what we owe to the foreigners who in the past have found a 
haven in our country. But for them the country would yet be 
struggling in infancy, its resources undeveloped, its soil unyield- 
ing, its marvelous wealth still hidden, and all the wonderful 
agencies of the land would not yet have arrived at their marvel- 
ous state of advancement; yes, even the buffalo and the beaver, 
with their hunter, the savage of the forest, would at this period 
of our existence, as they were in our early history, still be pre- 
dominating inhabitants of a great portion of our country. 

Notwithstanding the aversion manifested by the victims of 
alieniphobia who, no doubt, would be quite willing to shut off 
immigration altogether, it must be admitted that there is yet 
much work to be done in the future development of the country. 
Vast and varied resources we have yet remaining whose develop- 
ment depends upon unskilled labor, which the foreigner must fur- 
nish and which makes immigration an entirely practical, if not 
a necessary proposition. We need the immigrant and we wel- 
come him because he is useful. But his usefulness can never 
be determined merely by a capacity to read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentleman three minutes more. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. I have not time in which to 
yield. 

Mr. Chairman, our wonderful institutions have been built up 
by our liberal policy of immigration. We have become a great 
Nation largely through extending an inviting hand to the sturdy 
sons of toil who have lived and struggled under a foreign yoke 
in the hope that some day they might be released from the 
shackles that bound them and be permitted to enter into and 
enjoy the blessings of a free country where labor is dignified and 
the spirit of freedom abides. Let us not now depart from that 
purpose by setting up a literacy standard, which is net the 
measure of man. Rather let us continue to make our selections 
on physical, mental, and moral grounds. Like Bassanio in the 
play— 

Let us turn from the specious casket, which contains only the death's 
head and the fool’s head, and fix our choice upon the plain leaden casket, 
which conceals the treasure. 

Though very little enthusiasm exists at present fer the ancient 
belief that this country must forever be a refuge for the victims 
of Old World oppression, it can not be that there still exists any 
trace of the spirit of other times, of days never to be recalled 
without a blush, days of dwarfish talents and narrow minds, the 
Know-Nothing days, so ably depicted and described by the dis- 

gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], the golden 
age of nativism in American life. If such a spirit yet lingers 
anywhere in this country and, masquerading under false colors, 
contributes its portion to this renewed and unwarranted oppo- 
sition to the foreigner, let those who possess it remember that 
their predecessors were cured when they found that the immani- 
grants who cressed the ocean in the steerage of a ship were soon 
caled upon and promptly Answered the call to assist in steering 
the ship of state. Then we find them in, large numbers en- 
thusiastically fighting the battles and courageously bearing ail 
the vicissitudes of the Revolution; later, in greater numbers, we 
see them gallantly and with the intense ardor of real patriotism 
in the war of preservation in 1812 and in our struggle with 
Mexico, and when the climax came in 1861 and all were called 
to the support of the Union, whose integrity was in danger, 
bravely they stood, fought, and died for the preservation of that 
Union and its institutions and of that flag so eloquently apos- 
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trophized yesterday by 
MEEKER] : 


the gentleman from 


Every race and creed, 
There was no question then of native land, 
But love the flag and follow it till death. 

Hundreds, yes, thousands, of them were unable to read their 
names on the lists of enrollment as they marched into the service 
or upon the honorable discharges they received as they marched 
out, but this defect in education did not detract from their 
capacity to serve their adopted country nor defame their in- 
tegrity or the high character of their citizenship. 

In the onward march of civilization in which this Republic 
has been for a century and a quarter enlisted, the most passionate 
worshipers of our institutions and our liberties have come 
from climes across the seas. Campbell, the poet, in his Pleas- 
ures of Hope, paid well-deserved tribute to a race of people 
many of whose numbers will be rejected at our ports if this 
bill should become a law, in the following lines: 

Hope for a season bade the world farewell, 
And Freedom shriek'd as Kosciusko fell! 

The statue of this gallant son of Poland, who was thus im- 
mortalized as freedom's ideal, adorns a park in this city named 
in honor of Lafayette, another archetypal son of liberty, who 
valiantly contributed to the victory we finally achieved in the 
days of our early struggles for national being. Shall we in this 
day and generation make freedom shriek by adopting this un- 
American measure and thereby deprive a bold and sturdy man- 
hood of opportunities toward which our fathers fled from cruel 
and tyrannical wrongs? I hope not. We live and believe in a 
democracy where freedom ever dwells, and we have always 
shared that freedom with the downtrodden races of the world. 
Our mission us a Nation is not to monopolize freedom and shut 
the gates of mercy on mankind. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 17 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. StayprEn]. = i 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, in the course of the few 
minutes that I shall ask the attention of the committee I expect 
eecasionally to use the word “ Mexican,” but I want to say at 
the outset that it is not my purpose to discuss any question in 
relation to Mexico that is now or can be a subject of diplomatic 
correspondence. 

Down in the Southwestern States, those that border on 
Mexico, we employ the word “ Mexican” to define a race rather 
than the nationality. I want Members to appreciate the fact 
that in colloquial speech in all the States that border on Mexico 
the word is used in that sense. There are Mexicans in my 
State, as there are, no doubt, in New Mexico, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia, whose fathers and grandfathers and perhaps great- 
grandfathers were born within what is now the territory of the 
United States. et in colloquial speech they remain Mexicans,” 

What I am going to say is in reference to a series of events 
that took place in Texas during the summer and autumn of 
1915, serious and important movements resulting in conflicts 
with arms and in bloodshed. I have been amazed, Mr. Chair- 
man, to learn that there are numbers of gentlemen in this 
House, in the present Congress, who never even heard that 
there was a deliberate and serious effort, supported by arms and 
fostered—at least, an effort made to foster—such movements by 
actual conflicts on the field of battle, although the engagements 
in themselyes were insignificant and always resulted in one 
way. 

It is about that, and because it has a direct and an important 
bearing on the bill that we are now considering, that I shall 
talk. I have endeavored, Mr. Chairman, to put into a 15-minute 
speech three or four months of very stirring history. I have 
endeavored to set it down in chronological order, and if the 
gentlemen will give me their attention for a few minutes I 
think I may be able to tell those who have not heard of it—of 
the revolution in Texas during the summer of 1915—of the con- 
spiracy hatched in a foreign country, the government of which, 
in my judgment, was in no way responsible for it, but was at- 
tempted to be put into execution in the State of Texas. 

In order that I may be brief and not discursive, and not take 
up more time than has been allotted to me, I shall resort to 
my manuscript and confine myself to it, and if any gentleman 
shall be moved to ask me a question I will say now that I re- 
gret that I will not have time to leave this paper in order to 
answer it. However, if after I shall have concluded I have a 
moment left, I will be happy to do what I can. 

Early in August, 1915, the people of Texas who were going 
quietly about their business were startled to learn that they 
were living on a volcano. ‘They learned that a revolution had 
been started within the State itself and that serious and vio- 
lent efforts were being made to dismember the State and to re- 


attach the separated parts to Mexico. It was proposed to take 
about 22,000 square miles of west Texas, and in addition, all 
of New Mexico, Arizona, California, and Colorado. 

It was a large enterprise, and when I first heard of it I was 
merely amused, for I did not believe the Mexicans in Mexico 
or any of the Mexicans in Texas could be so stupid or audacious. 
Subsequent events proved that I underestimated their stupidity, 
and audacity. At first these movements, all of which were 
characterized by murder and robbery, were thought to be noth- 
ing more than the activities of bandits. No one in Texas 
dreamed that they had any connection with a serious political 
movement We were to learn better in a few days after they 

gan. l 

Early in August there was an invasion of Texas. A party of 
bandits came into Cameron County on August 2. They stole a 
dozen or more horses and fired rifies at citizens of Texas. The 
next day, August 3, some of the men of Troop A of the Twelfth 
Cavalry encountered the invaders only 18 miles from the city 
of Brownsville. Private McGuire of the troop was killed, 
Private Curtis shot in the ear, and Texas Ranger Joe Taylor 
had half his saddle shot away. There were supposed to be 
about 50 of the invading Mexicans in the bandit organization. 
Just how many Mexicans were killed was not reported, but no 
Texan ever blushes at the score in these encounters. 

On the same day a railway train was fired on and a trestle 
235 feet long was totally destroyed and the telegraph and tele- 
phone wires cut. 

On the 5th of August some of the raiders went to the village 
of Sebastian and captured A. L. Austin and his son while they 
were at work in their field and executed both. A 19-year-old 
boy by the name of Millard recognized five or six of the gang 
as residents of the Sebastian neighborhood. ‘This fact was 
taken as evidence that the marauders from Mexico had the co- 
operation of Mexicans resident in Texas. ‘ 

The store of J. T. Alexander, who was also the Sebastian 
postmaster, was robbed on the same day by the Mexicans. 

The elder Austin had been the head of a law-and-order lengue 
and had busied himself with the task of ridding the community 
of certain well-known bad Mexicans, and this was thought to be 
the reason for the attack on him and his son. 

I will say, in passing, that the San Antonio Daily Express, 
from which I glean these bits of information, published in its 
issue of August 8, 1915, an interview with the Chief of Staff, 
Gen. Hugh L. Scott, who was in Chicago on the 7th of that 
month on his way to visit one Francisco Villa, of whom you 
have heard. The telegram from Chicago said that Gen. Scott 
was confident that he would be able to bring the warring fac- 
tions in Mexico together. The general was quoted as saying: 
“ You bet I am optimistic. There is no place in this world for 
a pessimist. When I start out on something I usually do not 
quit until I have done what I started out to do.” 

“Are you going to read the riot act to Villa?” the reporter 
asked. No; I would not say that,” was Gen. Scott's reply. 
“T will say, however, that Villa and I have always got along 
fine together. He once told me that whatever he and I set out 
to do along the Mexican border we would accomplish.” 

They still have the same purpose in view but differ in their 
methods. Our Chief of Staff wants Villa to visit the United 
States, but they can not agree on the time nor circumstances of 
the visit. Villa prefers to travel at night and to make sur- 
prise visits. 

Mr. Chairman, I will further digress for a moment to say 
that the most amazing thing I have observed in connection with 
the whole Mexican movement was the obsession about Villa, 
the belief in him, the impression that he was a sort of Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, or George Washington, or combi- 
nation of all, trying to lead his people out of the tyranny of 
subjection to the capitalistic class into pure democracy. 

Such a leader may have been needed, but a hardened criminal, 
a creature who had been convicted of base crimes and guilty of 
others for which he had never been brought to trial, was 
hardly a fit person for such leadership. 

The people on the border knew this creature and were never 
deceived by him or his promises. 

But let me tell the story of the celebrated San Diego revo- 
lution in chronological order. On the 6th of August—always 
referring to the year of 1915—a fight occurred at El Paso 
Real, about 30 miles from Brownsville, between Texas Rangers 
and some of the bandits. The laconic report says, “ Three 
alleged members of the gang were soon disposed of.” 

On the 9th the residence of the manager of the Norias ranch 
was attacked by 60 of the Mexicans, who appeared to be fairly 
well officered and organized and perfectly armed. 
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The ranch, was defended by seven civilians and four United 
States cavalrymen. Four of the enemy were killed and six of 
the Americans were wounded. ‘The published account of the 
fight is thrilling, but my limited time allowance in this debate 
will not permit.me to give you the incidents that illustrate the 
high courage of Americans, even when fighting an enemy four 
times as great, from the point of view of numbers. 

One of the wounded Mexicans, a citizen of Texas, captured on 
this occasion, gave the first reliable information of the real 
character of the raids. He said the purpose of all of them 
was to advance the revolution by which it was intended to de- 
tach from Texas all that part of the State west of the Nueces 
River and restore it to Mexico. Of course, he said that he had 
been forced to join the invaders. 

I ought not to close this brief account of the very lively fight 
at the Norias ranch without saying that the negro cook at the 
ranch proved himself to be a real hero. No one fought with 
greater courage. 

The report of the Norias fight made to the San Antonio Ex- 

press contained these significant words: 
There is little doubt here now that disorders among Mexicans 
„ è are caused by their desire to return te Mexico t part of 
Texas ab es between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. People here now 
recall Plan of San Diego;” brought to light by the United States 
Government officials last winter when a Mexican was arrested on the 
charge of sedition. On his person a lengthy document was found which 
set out the pu of a certain group of fexicans to incite revolt in 
all the States bordering on Mexico and to hand them over 
to Negroes, Japanese, and Mexicans. 

All white males over 16 years of age were to be killed. 

After the Norias fight and the confession of the captured 
Mexican, all considered in connection with the “Plan of San 
Diego,” the real situation was recognized, and the movement 
was commonly referred to as the “ revolution.” 

The Mexicans themselves referred to the invaders. and their 
Texas-Mexican. allies as the army of liberation for Mexicans in 
Texas.” 

Near Mercedes, which is not far from. Brownsville, in a fight 
on the 10th of August, the saddle pockets of a Mexican were 
taken, and in them some documents that shed light on the situa- 
tion. One of these was a handbill in Spanish. Under the gen- 
eral heading, “ Army of liberation of Mexico and Texas,” was 
printed a brief address, which ran as follows: 


Mexicans! To-day: we will accomplish a 
revolution has acquired in a few days tie 
as brothers to expedite these — — o sol 
we will vindicate our rights and justice for all time. May the light 
shine upon us in all our undertakings, and may it crown our forces in 
all manners 9 This movement in Texas is of such conse- 
quence as to bring about the peace and justice we all long for. 


By the time these things had happened, Mr. Chairman, the 
people on the Texas border were thoroughly aroused. Citizens 
who had the courage to defend their homes and who could look 
straight down a rifle barrel, with the assistance of the Rangers 
and the Federal troops began what the papers called a “ silent, 
relentless, man hunt.” The chaparral was full of bandits. 
Some of them never left the chaparral. From time to time there 
were encounters of more or less importance, the usual result 
being discomfiture for the enemy. 

The Government in Washington had not yet become convinced 
that it was a real invasion, that the headquarters of the enemy 
was really south of the Rio Grande. At this juncture Mr. 
Garner and citizens of the Riv Grande Valley visited Gen. Funs- 
ton and laid before him their reasons for believing that certain 
Mexican officials—and I now refer to officials of Mexico—were 
behind the movement. 

Personally I do not believe that high officials of the Carranza 
government were associated with the raids, but that officers of 
lower rank encouraged them I do not doubt, 

Gen. Nafarete, who was the Carranza commander at Mata- 
moras, across the river from Brownsville, stoutly denied that 
his troops or any part of the Carranza army had any connection 
with the raids. Sometime we may know who was right, the 
American citizens headed by Mr. Garner or the Mexican general. 

Raids from the other side of the river continued from time to 
time and there were occasional encounters with roving bands 
of Mexicans. That these invaders had the sympathy and active 
support of many Mexicans who were residents of Texas is cer- 
tainly true. It is also true that even with the aid of disloyal 
citizens of our own country all such conspiracies against the 
sovereignty and integrity of our country and the State of Texas 
will fail. Such a project could only be born in a diseased brain, 
or be part of a deliberate scheme to create a condition that will 


facilitate plans for murder and robbery. 

These raids into Texas continued into October. On the 
18th of that month a train was wrecked and a number of citizens 
= Texas were murdered. 

tate. 


„ among them a health officer of the 


I will print as a part of my remarks, with the consent of the 
House, a story of the confession of one Chano” Flores, who 
was arrested by the sheriff of Cameron County, Tex. 

I will also print a copy of “ The Plan of San Diego. This is 
æ more important document, as it is a declaration of the purposes 
of the revolutionists and telis in some detail how their pro- 
gram was to be executed. 

The lesson of this episode in the history of our country, Mr. 
Chairman, is that we can not be too eareful about the character 
of people we admit to citizenship or even to residence. 

It is proposed in this bill to regulate immigration to apply the 
same. conditions for admission to Mexicans that operate as 
against people from Europe. The committee were, as I recall, 
of one mind on this point and confidently expect the House to 
agree with them. Disloyal people in the United States ought 
not receive recruits from any quarter. Against a class that has 
shown active disloyalty we should be specially on guard. [Ap- 
plause.] 

[From the San Antonio Express. Oct. 26, 1915.] 

PLANS oF Texas Invasion BARED—MEXICAN UNDER ARREST TELLS OF 
PLANS FOR Loor AND MURDER—BaxDIT Banp Has 500 MEMBERS 
THEY Ann DIVIDED INTO COMPANIES or 50 AND 60, AND OBJECT OF 
RAS Is TO SECURE INDEPENDENCE FOR MEXICANS IN TEXAS. 

BROWNSVILLE, TEx., October 25. 

A border bandit confession, claimed to have been received by the 

t from a prisoner, not only admits participation in 
t's train wreck and murders near here, but involves 

ther xicans and leads the officers to believe they are on 
the trail of the chief offenders in the Texas border terrors of the past 
three months. 

The Mexican who is said by the officers to have confessed is Chano 
Flores and was arrested Friday in the ene of Luciano Chapa, an- 
other Mexican, who aoise Flores's story. The sheriff's department is 
N sg y, aay now, ang has eight men suspected of com- 
0 Flores says that the prime object of the 
been to “secure liberty Hi aaa independence for 
Robbery and loot, it says, are of secondary impor- 


The 
series of raids has 
Mexicans in Texas.” 

tance. 
TOOK PART IN OTHER RAIDS. 


Flores is said to have confessed to taking part in a raid on a ranch at 
Sebastian, this county, several weeks ago, in which a father, son, and two 
stepsons were killed. After this, Mlores’s story takes him back to Mexico, 
where he says he remained, taking no further part in raids until the 
train wrecking near here last Monday night. he confession declares 
Te Luis. de la Rosa and ee eames ay AE leaders of the revo- 

lutionary forces, have been Reynosa, Mexico, for several weeks, 
8 mpeg —— 

Flores describes the so-called Texas 3 arm M as a force of 
about 500, divided into several com, es, the one to which he belonged 
containing —— = Rog 60 men. e has given the name of a man 
whom he cha 3 of the company which made the raid on 


the train last Monday 
e companies whi 8 = raids at Ojo de Agua, Progreso, and 
other points up the river from here were unknown to Flores, according 


to his ‘statements, but that all are under the general leadership of 
De la Rosa and Pizarro. 

Flores is said to have confessed that on the night of the wreck some 
30 Mexicans crossed the Rio Sanoa into Texas and were joined by 15 
to 20 on this side. They then laid plans for wrecking the train. and he 
gave the names of three men who he said pulled the rail out just ahead 
of the engine. 

HOW THE BANDITS ESCAPED. 

Following the wreck and robbery, the members of the band who had 
horses struck out north through the Fresnos tract, 11 miles north of 
Brownsville, intending to go as far as Ra oprah 49 miles north 
of here, with the further intention of doubling south and recrossing 
the Rio Grande to Mexico in the vicinity of ion, Tex. Members 
of the band who were unmounted went northeast into the section of 
country about the Rio Bany cast of San Benito, and in the region 
where the troubles originally ae e out, with the idea of hiding in the 
Sebastian district, 33 miles north of here. 

1 did not the bandits killed the soldiers and shot Dr. 
E. S. McCain and 


allis, but mitted o Americans on the 
train to escape a A He said that he aid not know what became 


of the money the bandits got from the robberies, but sup it went 
to the leaders for the purpose of on the revolu in Texas. 

9 the members got little or os of the loot. He said if 
the dits saw a horse, a saddle, pair of shoes, or else they 


| wanted, they got them regardless of what acts were necessary to get 


results. 
DIARY HELPS OFFICERS, 

Flores and Chapa are good examples of 5 of the bandits, the 
former 3 Texas, while r in the interior of 
Mexico, acco: gte the officers. 

It is reported here that following. the fight at Ojo de Agua soldiers 
in a man said to have been the leader of the band that attacked 
y came across a Mexican house, where 
ttempted to compel a Mexican woman to 
gi: horse. The man left in a hurry because of the fear of 
soldiers, and is said to haye dro a diary, now in the hands of the 
officers. This diary contained, es many names, — — the roll 
. the rules and regulations te be by members. of 


d. 
The committee — citizens named at a mass meeting here Saturday to 
visit Austin and W. make an appeal to authorities for early 
. on the border d this afternoon. Four left Brownsville and 


be joined along the railroad by committee me: rs m Hidalgo, 
Willacy, Brooks, Kleberg Counties. They to be in Austin 
to-m orras OR confer wiih Sar. Reread bt thea oon. 

The home of Private Herman Moore, infantryman, who died 


instead of French 1 Ee pee — sates was 
letter from . Aaron Moore, 
of Crystal. orders have yet been received for. shipment of the body. 
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Plan of San Diego is as follows: 


Cities Were TO Come First IN SAN Dieco Puax—Sicners or DOCU- 
MENT TO GIVE THEIR LIVES FOR CAUSE IF NECESSARY—WOULD KILL 
THE MALES. 


The first conflagration for the faithful to the plan of San Diego was 
scheduled to be lighted on February 20 last, when an uynna of the 
Mexicans, negroes, Japanese, and Chinese in Texas, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Colorado, and California would have occurred. The plan was for 
a simultaneous outbreak resulting in the seizure of these States. 

But this plan was nipped in the bud when former Deputy United 
States Marshal T. B. Bishop, of Brownsville, arrested B. Ramos, jr., 
at McAllen, Tex. 

Ramos was charged with seditious conspiracy against the United 
States Government. le was tried in the Federal district court at 
Brownsville by Judge Waller T. Burns, but the Government's charge 
was not proven. mos was alleged to have been secretary of the 
organization. 

PLAN OF SAN DIEGO. 


A copy of the plan of San Diego was obtained by United States offi- 
cials. It was in Spanish, and is as follows: 

Plan of San Diego, State of Texas, pc 6, 1915. 

“We, who in turn sign our names, assembled in the revolutionary 
plot of San Diego, Tex., solemnly promise each other on our word of 
kodos that we will fulfill and cause to be filed and complied with, 
all the clauses and provisions stipulated in this document and execute 
the orders and the wishes emanating from the provisional directorate 
of this movement and recognize as military chief of the same Mr. 0 
guaranteeing with our lives the faithful accomplishment what is here 
agreed upon. 

“1. On the 20th day of February, 1915, at 2 o'clock in the morning, 
we will rise in arms against the Government and country of the United 
States and North America, one as all and all as one, proclaiming the 
liberty of the individuals of the black race and its independence of 
Yankee tyranny, which has held us in iniquitous slavery since remote 
times; and at the same time and in the same manner we will proclaim 
the independence and segregation of the States bordering on the Mexi- 
can nation, which are: Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, and 
upper California, of which States the Republic of Mexico was robbed 
in a most perfidious manner by North American imperialism. 

2. In order to render the foregoing clause effective, the necessary 
army corps will be formed under the immediate command of military 
leaders 1 the supreme revolutionary congress of San Diego, 
Tex., which sh: have full power to designate a supreme chief who 
shall be at the head of said army. The banner which shall guide us in 
this enterprise shall be red, with a white diagonal fringe, and bearing 
the follow inscription ; Equality and independence,’ and none of the 
subordinate leaders or subalterns shall use any other flag (except only 
the white for 1 The aforesaid army shall be known by the 
name of ‘ Liberating army for races and popa 

3. Each one of the chiefs will do his utmost, Ai whateyer means 
possible, to get 2 ol the arms and funds ot the cities which he 
has beforehand n designated to capture in order that our cause may 
be provided with resources to continue the fight with better success, 
the said leaders each being required to render an account of everything 
to his superiors, in order that the latter may dispose of it in the proper 
manner, 


MUST TAKE CITIES FIRST. 

“4. The leader who may take a city must immediately name anà 
appoint municipal authorities, in order that they may preserve order 
and assist in every way possible the reyolutionary movement. In case 
the capital of any State which we are endeavoring to liberate be cap- 
tured, there will be named in the same manner superior municipal au- 
thorities for the same r 

“5. It is strictly forbidden to hold prisoners, either special prisoners 
(civilians) or soldiers ; and the only time that should be spent in dealin: 
with them is that which is absolutely necessary to demand funds (loans 


of them; and whether these demands be successful or not, they ll be 
shot immediately, without any pretext. 
“6. Every stranger who shall be found armed and who can not prove 


his right to carry arms shall be summarily executed, regardless of race 
or nationality. 

“7. Every North American over 16 years of age shall be put to 
death, and only the aged men and women and children shall be re- 
3 And on no account shall the traitors to our race be respected 
or spared. 

35 The Apaches of Arizona, as well as the Indians (red skins) of 
the Territory, shall be given every guaranty, and their lands which have 
been taken from them shall be returned to them, to the end that they 
may assist us in the cause which we defend. 

9. All appointments and des in our army which are exercised 
by subordinate officers (subalterans) shall be examined (recognized) 
by the superior officers. There shall likewise be recognized the des 
of leaders of other complots which may not be connected wi this 
and who may wish to cooperate with us, also those who may affiliate 
with us later. 

“10. The movement haying gathered force, and once havin 
ourselves of the States above alluded to, we shall 3 em an in- 
dependent republic, later requesting, if it be thought expedient, annexa- 
tion to Mexico, without concerning ourselves at that time about the 
form of government which may control the destinies of the common 
mother country. 

11. When we shall have obtained independence for the negroes we 
shall grant them a banner, which they themselves shall be permitted to 
select, and we shall aid them in obtaining six States of the American 
Union, which States border upon those already mentioned, and they 
may —_ we six States form a republic, and they may therefore be 

ndependent. 

“12. None of the Jeaders shall have wer to make terms with the 
enemy without first communicating wi the superior officers of the 
army, bearing in mind that this is a war without quarter; nor shall 
any leader enroll in his ranks any stranger, unless said stranger belongs 
to the Latin, the Negro, or the Japanese race. 

“13. It is understood that none of the members of this Races (or 
anyone who may come in later) shall upon the definite trium of the 
cause which we defend fail to recognize their superiors, nor li they 
aid others who with bastard designs may endeavor to destroy what has 
been accomplished with such great work. 

“14. As soon as possible each local society (junta) shall nominate 
delegates, who shall meet at a time and place beforehand designated 
for the purpose of nominating a permanent directorate of the revolu- 


possessed 


tionary movement. At this meeting shall be determined and worked out 
in detail the powers and duties of the permanent orate, and this 
revolutionary plan may be revised or amended. 

“15. It is understood among those who may follow this movement 
that we will carry as a single voice the independence of the n ‘oes, 
placing obligations upon both races, and that en no account shail we 
accept aid, either moral or pecuniary, from the Government of Mexico, 
and it ae not consider itself under any obligations in this, our 
movement. 


“ Equality and independence.” 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I have only one more speech 
on this side, I will ask the gentleman to use the rest of the time. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman from New York [Mr. SIEGEL] 
I think is ready to proceed. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, against the immigrant numerous 
offenses have been charged, which, when examined, immedi- 
ately fade away the same as ice melts under the rays of a J uly. 
sun. Some gentlemen have harped on the fact that the immi- 
grant lacks patriotism and loyalty to our country. Facts should 
be our guide and not mere surmise. 

Last year the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] 
gave a dinner to the Army Reservists of Class B. No doubt 
we are interested in knowing whether any foreign-born citizens 
were in that party that gathered around his table. I had a per- 
sonal investigation made. From it I learned that 11 were for- 
eign born, 6 were native born, and that the remaining 7 can not 
at present be located, but the names indicate that more than 
half were foreign born. 

Mr. MEEKER. Will the gentleman yield? r 

Mr. SIEGEL. No; I have no time. My friend knows it. 

Mr. MEEKER, I was asked to yield to him. Will he yield 
or not? - 

Mr. SIEGEL. I will not yield. I am sorry. 

Let me recall to you a scene in New York City which oc- 
curred on May 11, 1914. As far as the eye could see the streets 
were packed with people. You hear the muffled drums and the 
soft, sweet, never-forgotten strains of Saul’s Death March. Our 
boys are passing by. Yes; some of them on foot, but a number 
of them have passed to the far beyond and are coming home, es- 
corted by the President. On each coffin you see our glorious 
flag. Across the Brooklyn Bridge the procession slowly winds 
its way and enters the gates of the navy yard. Tenderly each 
coffin is brought to the space before which a large stand has 
been erected. The roll is called and the names that are rend 
off are as follows: Louis Frank Boswell, Gabriel Defabbio, 
Francis P. DeLowry, Frank Devorick, Elzie C. Fisher, Louis 
Oscar Fried, E. H. Frohlichstein, Dennis J. Lane, George Poin- 
sett, John F. Schumacker, Charles Allen Smith, Albin L. Watson, 
Daniel Aloysius Haggerty, Samuel Marten, Rufus Edward 
Percy, and Randolph Summerlin. [Applause.] The President 
speaks, and in his speech he says: 

“Notice how truly these men were our blood—I mean of our Ameri- 
can blood, which is not drawn from any one stock, which is not drawn 
from any one language of the modern world; but free men everywhere 
have sent their sons and their brothers and their sisters and their 
daughters to this country in order to make that great compounded 
Nation which consists of all the sturdy elements and of all the best 
elements of the whole globe. I listened again to this list of the dead 
with a profound interest because of the mixture of the names, for 
the names bear the marks of the several national stocks from which 
these men came. But they are not Irishmen or Germans or French- 
men or Hebrews or Ita s any more. They were not when they 
went to Vera Cruz; they were Americans, every one of them, and 
with no difference in their Americanism because of the stock from 
which they came, They were, in a peculiar sense, of our blood, and 
ane proved it by showing that they were of our spirit—that no 
matter what their derivation, no matter where their people came 
from, they thought and wished and did the things that were Ameri- 
can; and the flag under which they served was a flag in which all 
the blood of mankind is united to make a free nation.” 

Were these soldier dead loyal to their country? Yet the 
majority of them were either immigrants themselves or the 
sons of immigrants. 

Reference has repeatedly been made that the newspapers 
published in foreign tongues in this country do not render 
material assistance in instilling patriotism in the minds of the 
newcomers. Their advertisement reads as follows: 


“Many flags—one patriotism. Many papers teaching one Ameri- 
canism. Many tongues uttering one * The 750 foreign- 
language newspapers exhibited here, with a combined circulation of 
over 8,000,000, though differing in language and creed, stand united 
for one country, the United States; one aim, to help preserve the 
ideals and sacred traditions of this our adopted coat the United 
States of America; to revere its laws aud inspire others to respect and 
obey them; to strive unceasingly to quicken the public sense of civic 
duty; in all =e to aid in making this country greater and better 
than we found it.” 


All men concede that the greatest flow of immigration here 
has been during the past 20 years. Where is the man who 
will say that during the same period of time that unions have 
not made their greatest progress, that wages have not increased, 
and that the hours of labor have not been shortened? Where 
is the man who can say that wages have not steadily increased, 
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child labor been practically abolished, and eight-hour laws 
promptly enacted where the immigrant has chieffy settled, as in 
States like New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois? Is it 
not, then, a most remarkable fact that those States which have 
practically no foreign-born population are the very ones where 
child labor is encouraged, longer hours for workingmen tol- 
erated, and where unions have made practically no progress in 
either obtaining legislation or increased wages for their 
members? 

During the past three years it has been the custom to refer 
to n letter written by one Frederick A. Pope, prosecutor of 
Somerset County, N. J., which stated that the foreigners pro- 
duced an extraordinary large number of criminals in his county. 
I went to Somerset County and made my own investigation. 
I will throw the mantle of charity over the gentleman and 
mildly say that the statements contained in his letter must have 
been made by him when his imagination held full sway. Re- 
turning to Washington, I wrote the following letter to the pres- 
ent prosecutor of Somerset County and received the following 
reply: 

Hon. A. M. BEEKMAN, 
Prosecutor, Somerset County, Somerville, N. J. 

My Dear Mr. BEEKMAN: In accordance with my conversation this 
morning, would say that I inclose you herewith a copy of letter which 
„ A. Pope sent to President Taft on or about February 
J Being a member of the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, could I ask you to furnish me with the following information : 

No. 1. Whether under the statutes of the State of New Jersey de- 
fendants who are found guilty of criminal offenses or plead guilty to 
criminal offenses are required to be asked whether they can read or 
write any language. 

No. 2. Whether to poe knowledge it has been customary in criminal 
courts in the State of New Jersey to make such inquiries, and whether 
the answers so received. if any, have been recorded. 

No. 8. Have any official statistics been kept as to the number of 
illiterates who have been found guilty or pleaded guilty to criminal 
offenses in the county of Somerset, State of New Jersey? 

No. 4. Have you found that defendants in the county of Somerset 
ram were charged with criminal offenses to have been, as a rule, illit- 
erate? 

No. 5. Of the men ay — with homicides during the year 1915 and 
up to date In your county, have they been illiterate? 

No. G Can you state as to whether there has eyer been 114 criminal 
cases of alten illiterates tried or disposed of in Somerset County in any 
lwo years? 

No. T. Can you state as to whether the alten residents in your 
county are making any effort to receive an education, and as to whether 
their children are making any effort to receive an education? 

Thanking you for the trouble that I am giving you, I am, 

Very sincerely, yours, 
Isaac BIEGEL. 


OFFICE ow THR PROSECUTOR OF THE PLEAS OF THE 
County ov SOMERSET, 
Somerville, N. J., January 19, 1916, 
Hon, Isaac SIEGEL, Member of Comprens, 
Congressional Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Mu. SIEGEL: I will answer the inquiries contained in your 
favor of January 17 categorically, as near as possible. 

Question No. 1,—A, There is no requirement in this State that de- 
fendants panos guilty and found guilty upon trial shall be asked 
whether t ey can read or write any language. 

Question No. 2.—A, I have not tried any criminal cases outside of my 
own county, but have tried a number there, and since April 1 last have 
been prosecutor of pleas. I have never observed any custom in any of 
the courts of this State requiring criminals to be questioned as to their 
ability to write and read, and I know of no county where such record is 
kept. It is purely a local custom. 

Question No. 3.—-A. No official statistics have been kept in the county 
of Somerset from which the number of illiterates could be obtained. > 

Question No, 4.—A. My experience is that most of those who are 
charged with crime have been able to read and write some language. 
There is a percentage, however, unable to do so. 

uestion No. 5.-—A. All three of the men charged with homicides 
during the year 1915 were able to read and write. Two were American 
born, one a naturalized citizen, and one a colored man. 

Question No. 6.—A. There is no record from which such an assertion 
ean be disputed. One hundred and fourteen criminal cases does not 
appear unusual for a period of two years, but as to the percentage of 
illiteracy 1 can not state. 

Question No. T.—A. According to my observation, the allen residents 
in Somerset County make diligent efforts to have their children edu- 
cated, Such exceptions as occur are due to a child-labor system and 
the incident temptation to place the children at wage-earning employ- 
mente. Some of the best and most serious-minded students in our pu 
lic schools are the children of foreign-born parents, 

I am, very respectfully, yours, 
A. M. BEEKMAN. 

Men have said that this bill is aimed at the Italian. I pro- 
pose to insert into the Recorp a letter I wrote to Secretary 
Daniels on January 12 and his reply to me, dated January 18. 

DISCRIMINATION AT ANNAPOLIS. 


TaNuARnyY 12, 1916. 
Hon. JosePHUS DANIELS, 
Seerctary of the Navy, Washington, D. Q. 

My Dear SECRETARY: Approximately one-quarter of the people of 
= district are residents who came from Italy or who are their descend- 
ants. 

In New York City thes have made stead prossaa in all the pro- 
fessions until woe? numbers of them are holding public office, both on 
the bench and in the Legislature of the State o 
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ew York, 


We never hear in New York City of any discrimination of any kind 
or description, either in the administration of our civil or criminal law 
or in treatment accorded them in cur schools, high schools, colleges, 
or universities, 

The two midshipmen who heretofore represented the twentieth con- 
gressional district of New York at the United States Naval Academy, 
at Annapolis, have been from amongst, them, and following my idea 
of the best manner of filling such vacancies, namely, by holding pre- 
liminary competitive examinations after due notice to all the residents 
of my district, I find a disinclination on their part to go to Annapolis, 
basing their refusal on the ground that those who have come from 
Italy or are their sons would never be permitted to graduate from 
Annapolis on account of social ostracism and unfair treatment. 

To remove the impression, I would like to obtain the information from 
you as to whether there is any basis for any such conception as to what 
actual! conditions are at Annapolis, and as to whether there has ever 
been any graduate from Annapolis amongst those who came from 

taly, or their sons, and as to whether there are any such midshipmen 
now at the academy. 

It is needless for me to refer to the fact that Italians have fonght 
most gallantly, both on land and sea, and that many Italian officers 
have won the world's recognition for heroism and undaunted courage 
in times of war, and I would, indeed, be most surprised to learn that 
there is any discrimination of any kind at the present time at the 
Naval Academy against Italians, as I personally know that you would 
not permit same. 

As I have set the examination for the 25th of January, could I ask 
you for an early answer to this letter? 


Sincerely, yours, ISAAC SIEGEL. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 18, 1916, 
Hon. Issac SIEGEL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. SIEGEL: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your communication of January 12, and hasten to assure you that 
cate 18 no discrimination against midshipmen who are of Italian 

escent, 

A glance at the names contained in the Navy Register will show 
you that descendants of persons belonging to the principal nations of 
the world are officers of the United States Navy. 

Sincerely, yours, : 
JOSErHUs DANIELS. 

I may not know conditions in other parts of the country, 
but I must say that I have repeatedly and frequently met a large 
number of Italians, and I know of my own knowledge that thev 
are a hard-working, honest, and conscientious people, badly and 
unjustly maligned, but striving very energetically to earn a 
livelihood and making every effort to educate their children. 
Corroboration of this fact is found in the New York Times of 
December 19, 1915, wherein Dean Frederick P. Keppel, of Colum- 
bia University, says: 

I should say now that three out of five of our boys are New Yorkers 
in a 8 sense, although, of course, many of these are of foreign 
parentage. 

Some of these foreign strains are very interesting. I think the 
keenest among them at present is the Italian. In earnestness and 
accomplishment the Italian boys are surpassing even the Russian Jewish 
boys, and that not only means that they are of high intelligence but 
that they are hard workers. They get on very well with their fellows 
of all races, too. We never have a Phi Beta Kappa election which 
does not result in the choice of from three to five Italians. 

The great strength of the American university, and especially of 
Columbia, lies in the fact that the population from which students 
are drawn is made up largely of those who still are rising—of those 
who have not yet arrived“ at that ultimate of achievement which is 
likely to produce lethargy and a dulled ambition, 

This is especially evident among New York Jews. 

If there were any means whereby I might ascertain how many of 
our students from other parts of the city, especially from the Bronx, 
Brownsville, and Jamaica way, come from families who once were resi- 
dents of the down-town east-side section, I am sure that very interesting 
figures would develop. 

Are the aliens coming here endeavoring to become citizens? 
Let us take a glance at the statistics. For the year ending 
June 30, 1910, there were 39,206 certificates of naturalization 
issued ; 1911, 55,329; 1912, 69,965; 1913, 82,017; 1914, 102,558; 
1915. 91,288. 

The reason that there is not a greater number adinitted to 
citizenship at the present time is because of the great difti- 
culty in being reached on the calendars of the courts in New 
York City. It requires at least three days’ time, besides taking 
away the applicant and his witnesses from their work. The 
courts hold one session a week instead of meeting daily, and 
I am now engaged in correspondence and consultation with the 
proper officials here so that arrangements can be made for 
making the time required to be spent in obtaining such citizen- 
ship less. 

It has also been contended that the aliens produce in New 
York a very large number of insane patients, For the year 
ending September 30, 1915, we find that native-born patients 
committed numbered 3,276 and foreign-born patients 2,916, 
showing a tremendous decrease in the number of insane patients 
of foreign birth. Although there are thousands of native-born 
insane patients in private sanitariums and hospitals in the State 
of New York, the exact number is unknown, so that the public 
records do not give us full or accurate statistics on this very 
important subject. No record has been kept showing how long 
any of the foreign-born patients have been here, and we have a 
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right to assume that they must have been here for more than 
three years, otherwise they would have been deported. 

T read the following letters, which show conclusively that edu- 
entors and others are opposed to this bill because the illiteracy 
test is a mere subterfuge: 

New Haven, CONN., January 16, 1916. 

Mr Dear Mr. Stangl,: I have your letter of January 11. I have not 
changed my views in the matter of the Burnett immigration bill since I 
left the Presidency. 

Wa. H. Tart. 


Ilon. Isaac SIEGEL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 
5 — 
HUNTER COLLEGE or THE City or New Tonk, 
January 13, 1916. 
Hon. Isaac SIEGEL, 
Representative from New York, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: 1 et that I have no accurate statistics concerning the 
percentage of students in Hunter College who are either immigrants or 
the daughters of immigrants. An estimate, however, made by one of 
our officers, fixes the percentage roughly at 60. It may be more, but I 


by the eagerness with which so man 
educational opportunities offered in this country. 


vi truly, yours, 
E Grondn D. Davis, President. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, CITY OF NEW Tonk, 
January 12, 1916. 
Hon. Isaac SIEGEL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear CONGRESSMAN : I have yours of the 10th and write to say 
that I have never been convinced that the literacy test is a judicious one 
84743—15361 ` 
to apply tọ immi. 
say that some o 


ants. Those who know certain parts of Europe best 
the most desirable immigrants from these ticular 
lands would be men and women who, Hy reason of the situation there, 
have never had opportunity to learn to read or write, but who are 
earnest, industrious, hard-working, and right-minded people. 

Faithfully, yours, 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 


Tun COLLEGE OF THE City or NEW YORK, 
January i}, 1916. 
Hon. Isaac SIEGEL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. SIEGEL: No immigration bill I have had the oppor- 
tunity of reading provides a literacy test which seems to me satis- 
factory and free from unwise discrimination. I can understand that 
it is very dificult to draw up a satisfactory literacy test, but unless 
this is done, I should not think it best to pass such a bill. 

We have no data on the question with to which you write 
gathered later than a year ago. This information shows that in this 
college 25 per cent of our students are foreign born, that the parents 
of 80 per cent were both fo born, one parent of 6} per cent was 
foreign born, and that the parents of 133 per cent were both native 


born. 
Hoping that this information may be of service to you, believe me, 
Very sincerely, yours, 
S. E. MEZES. 


Among the others who are opposed to the bill are George 
MeAneny, formerly president of the Board of Aldermen of the 
City of New York; Wiliam Dean Howells, dean of American 
authors; Dr. John H. Finley, commissioner of education of 
the State of New York, and one of the dearest and closest 
friends that Grover Cleveland ever had; Thomas W. Churchill, 
president of the board of education of the City of New York; 
Jane Addams, foremost settlement worker of the United States; 
Bishop David H. Greer; Seth Low, ex-president of Columbia 
University and ex-mayor of the city of New York; George Ken- 
nan, author of “Darkest Russia”; Roger W. Babson, well- 
known economist; Charles W. Eliot, leading president emer- 
itus of America; Albert Sheels, director of reference and re- 
search of the department of education of the city of New 
York; Andrew Carnegie; Grace Abbott; Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
president of Clark University; Dr. D. E. Jenkins, president of 
the University of Omaha; Dr. Thomas McClelland, president of 
Knox College, Galesburg, III.; Dr. William H. Maxwell, superin- 
tendent of schools, city of New York; Dr. C. J. Bushnell, presi- 
dent of Pacific University; Dr. Edward B. Craighead, president 
of the University of Montana; Dr. Harry Pratt Judson, presi- 
dent University of Chicago; Mr. Edward Cummings, president 
Spring Hill College; Dr. Lyon G. Tyler, president College of 
William and Mary; Dr. George Lewis Mackintosh, president 
Wabash College; Bernard J. Otting, S. J., president St. Louis 
University ; Dr. James A. B. Scherer, president Throop College 
of Technology; Dr. John Cavanaugh, president University of 
Notre Dame; Dr. Winthrop E. Stone, president Purdue Univer- 
sity; Dr. Herbert L. Stetson, president Kalamazoo College; 
Dr. Stephen M. Newman, president Howard University; Dr. 
George S. Davis, president of the Normal College of the City of 
New York; Dr. David R. Boyd, president University of New 


8 and Dr. A. W. Harris, president Northwestern Uni- 
y. 

In the bill we find among the excluded classes “persons of 
constitutional psychopathic inferiority,” and apparently the dis- 
tinguished specialists on insanity have been permitted to add a 
new disease, in terms which the erdinary layman can not un- 
derstand, but which undoubtedly will require their services to 
be made use of constantly by the Government. I do not know 
whether these gentlemen are going to volunteer to perform this 
work gratuitously ; but if they are to be paid, the Government 
will have to expend extraordinary large sums to employ these 
gentlemen at each port or station of arrival. We are asked to 
add a new kind of class to be excluded, when the meaning can 
not be comprehended or understood by one who is not a spe- 
cialist. I believe that I am not disclosing any confidence when 
I say that even the members of the committee had to rush to 
their dictionaries for the purpose of obtaining the meaning of 
this phrase or term, and even then there was a dispute as to 
what the term really meant to convey. Perhaps the experts will 
be able to explain the term in the same manner as they were 


able to decide on the insanity of Harry K. Thaw. Juries and 


others, however, have always, as a rule, been their own cxperts, 
but, unfortunately, our system does not provide for juries to 
hear the expert opinion in immigration cases, 

Let me call your attention at this time to some additional sta- 
tistics showing that crime is not greatest where the immigrant 
is the chief inhabitant: 
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Ot which only 20 could not read and write. 


The very men who are in favor of this bill are the very ones 
who are opposed to properly preparing this country against a 
foreign foe by reasonably increasing our Army and Navy. 

The Washington Post of February 9, 1916, had the following 
in its columns: 

FARMERS OPPOSE DEFENSES, 

Representatives of the National e, headed by L. J. Taber, of 
Barnesville, Ohio, opposed Army and Navy increases on the ground 
that they meant a burden of taxation that might really be a weapon 


in the hands of au enemy. He said the farmers were as patriotic as 
any other class of people and believed in efficient police protection, but 


not in creating the greatest y and Navy. 

President Dornblazer, of the Farmers’ Union of Texas, and resent- 
ing, he said, farmers’ o tions of 22 States, including those in 
every Southern State, joined with the others in opposition to com- 


pulsory military service, opposition to any large increase in expendi- 
tures; a demand for economy in congressional appropriations, and ap- 
proving only a reasonable outlay ” for coast defense by submarines or 
similar means. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer, on February 9, said the speakers 
against preparedness “ Were John B. Lennon, treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor, and others.” 

Indiana has a population equal to one-quarter of New York, 
yet Adelaide S. Baylor, Indiana State supervisor, stated on 
February 22, at Detroit, that one out of every 140 inhabitants 
in the State of Indiana is an inmate of a charitable or cor- 
rective institution, and that the States cares for an average of 
20,000 inmates. Surely it will not be claimed that Indiana is 
any worse than the average State in the Union, and yet the State 
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of New York, with its large foreign population, has a better 
record in proportion. 

The argument has heretofore been advanced that we have a 
surplus of unskilled labor, and that therefore immigration must 
be restricted. No pretension can be made that we have with us 
this year more unskilled labor than we can use. If you pick 
up the daily newspapers you will find the general complaint 
that unskilled labor can not be had, and that in the entire East 
it is impossible to obtain a servant girl. The New York Tribune 
of February 20, 1916, contained an article, “ Why we can’t get 
a new maid.” The seryant-girl famine did not start right after 
the war began; we had hard times then, you remember. It was 
the prosperity, added to the war, that has done it. If they 
should suddenly troop in here, tens of thousands of them, I do 
not believe we would take long to find them places.” 

This bill deserves defeat, because it makes no provision for 
the admission of those who may suffer from political oppression. 
The commission recommended such an exception. In the work 
“Immigration Problem” Messrs. Jenks and Loucks say: 

In the judgment of the commission, as well as of most other enlight- 
ened citizens, the United States should remain in the future, as in the 
past, the haven of refuge for the oppressed, whether such oppression be 
political or religious, and any restrictive measure should contain the 
provision making an exception of such cases. 

Are we to overthrow all the traditions of this country, and are 
we to close the doors to the politically oppressed of the world? 
Shall we forever forsake the very principle upon which this 
Government was founded and under which we have made the 
greatest progress as a Republic that the world has ever seen? 
The foreign population in this countrf to-day is not larger in 
percentage than what it has been during the past 100 years. 
Each decade has seen an effort made to bar from this country 
men of a different race, who, when they first come here, have 
performed the hard manual labor which those who have come 
in previous years had finally declined to do. Is there any person 
who can truthfully and honestly say that the children of the 
immigrant are not making as great progress, if not greater, in 
education and in every walk of life as are the children of the 
native born? Is there a man who will say that the foreign- 
born citizen of this country and his children have not been as 
loyal, good, and law-abiding as the native born? If such there 
be, let me remind them of the degradation of the elective fran- 
chise only a few years ago in Adams County, State of Ohio, and 
of the regrettable incidents accompanying the exercise of the 
rights of the elective franchise last year in the State of Indiana. 
I say to you that wherever the immigrant has settled greater 
prosperity has come. I could perhaps allude to certain particu- 
lar States in the Union where such a fact is more than notice- 
able. Where the immigrant has not been received with cordial 
trentment he has proceeded to another State, and contributed 
by the sweat of his brow toward its prosperity. In every fight 
for good government the immigrant can be found on the side 
seeking to better conditions. 

Show me, if you will, better men than those who are foreign 
born or of foreign parentage in the city of New York. Mr. Jus- 
tice Hughes is one of them. So are John G. Milburn, Oscar S. 
Strauss, Frederick R. Coudert, Morgan J. O’Brien, Mr. Justice 
Greenbaum, Samson Lachman, Arthur von Briesen, and numer- 
ous others. 

I might call your attention to the fact that 3 judges of the 
Court of Appeals of the State of New York, 19 of the supreme 
court justices of the first and second judicial districts of the 
State of New York, and at least 30 per cent of the last consti- 
tutional convention of the State of New York are of the same 
descent. 

“Let us proclaim to the world that in this country, at least, 
we are all American citizens of equal rank, character, and qual- 
ity, equal in right and equal in duty and obligation, whether that 
citizenship be recently acquired or whether it be by nativity,” 
and that we welcome to our shores those who are physically, 
mentally, and morally capable of becoming citizens of the same 
type as I have just referred to, prepared to make every sacri- 
fice that the Nation may ever require in defense of our flag and 
country. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH,. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. O’SuHaunessy ]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
O'Stavunessy] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, I voted against this bill twice, and I voted to sustain the 
veto of President Taft, and would have voted to sustain the veto 
of President Wilson had I not been sick and absent. 

I fail to understand the logic of the gentlemen who advocate 
this kind of legislation. I think it has the stamp of darkness, 
the blight of prejudice, and the curse of selfishness, 
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I took up this morning's Recorp and looked in it, but in vain, 
for that wonderful speech that was made yesterday by that 
grand old man, the Hon. Josrru G. Cannon, of Illinois. [Ap- 
plause.] He ought to have a great deal of wisdom in his head 
after his many years of service in the House and after his 
great experience in the world. Unfortunately I was not present 
when he delivered that speech. But in looking over the RECORD 
this morning I found the speech of a gentleman who had sup- 
ported this bill yesterday, and one thing about it that struck me 
particularly and forcibly was the statement therein that this 
Nation of ours, as he said, would survive “ because it is a Chris- 
tian Nation.” The gentleman was contrasting this Nation with 
the old nations of the world, citing the decline and fall of Rome 
and of some of the old Grecian States. He said this great Na- 
tion of ours will survive and work out a splendid destiny “ be- 
cause it is a Christian Nation.” And behold this bill—a sample 
of our Christianity. We are urged to stand at our ports of 
entry and say to the poor man who can not read a few words, 
“ Because we are Christians you can not come here. You may 
be honest, manly, strong, rugged, God-fearing, with the hope of a 
new life in your soul, and anxious for the work of common citi- 
zenship in this great country, but we, being Christians, do not 
want you, because you can not read.” Shades of the Pharisees! 

That is the way it is proposed we shall follow the teachings of 
the lowly Nazarene, who took unto himself the lowly, unedu- 
cated, illiterate fishermen and bade them go forth to teach the 
world his gospel. [Applause.] That is the Christianity that 
we are going to indorse in this legislation. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Apaarson] challenges my 
statement about the fishermen being illiterate. Here is my 
proof (Acts iv, 4): 

Now, when they beheld the boldness of Peter and John and had per- 
ceived that they were unlearned and ignorant men, they marveled. 

We notice a remarkable circumstance when we consider the 
votes of some men in this House and compare them with their 
professions. Here we have men, when the opportunity is given 
to them to do something for humanity, to do something in a 
broad, liberal sense for the people who will make the citizens of 
the future, the children who work in the factories and in the 
canneries, when we propose to legislate to relieve them, these 
gentlemen not only vote against that legislation but stand here 
to justify their conduct and their voting. The remedy is in our 
own hands, and is not the foolish educational qualification which 
would bar needed laborers. Let us legislate for the children; 
let us legislate to take the burden from the women who toil; 
let us translate social justice into law, so that the man who 
works and toils will be given a fair wage and an honest return 
for his labor. 

And in this particular instance let me remark: The great 
South, which is pictured here so beautifully by her orators— 
what a wonderful country it is; of what development it is ca- 
pable—and lo and behold, the crying need of it is labor; and 
here the Representatives of the South are voting to keep out 
the very people they want. I can not understand their logic; 
and I ask myself, What is the“ negro in the woodpile ”? 

Mr. Chairman, I read in the Providence Journal of yesterday 
morning an editorial which I think is very pertinent to the pres- 
ent discussion. It is entitled“ Making better citizens.” I read: 

MAKING BETTER CITIZENS. 

Every industrial corporation will find it good business to follow the 
plan of the Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co. for the instruction of 
foreigners in the dutles and responsibilities of American citizenship. 
The United States needs patriotic men, and there is much good material 
in the aliens who come here because of the advantages offered by this 
country. The object of the local manufacturing company to encoura 
the taking out of naturalization papers and at the same time to explain 
the meaning of an oath of allegiance to the United States Is a most 
praiseworthy one. 

The plan for giving instruction in English to those who do not speak 
the language of this country insures a good groundwork for further 
education in the laws and customs of the United States. The next 
logical step. is assisting the men in carrying through the naturaiization 
process. mployers of aliens who take this course, besides obtaining 
more efficient workmen, render the Nation an inyaluable service in rais- 
ing the standard of citizenship. 

That is the place to apply the educational test—when men 
come looking to be naturalized; no hurried grind of the mill; 
no perfunctory admission to citizenship, but a rigid examination 
on the part of the judge presiding, in order that the men may be 
qualified to discharge their duties as citizens. [Applause.] 

President Wilson, speaking at Philadelphia to a body of newly 
naturalized citizens on May 10, 1915, spoke beautifully and en- 
couragingly to those men. Let me quote him: 


I certainly would not be one even to suggest that a man cease to love 
the home of his birth and the nation of his origin—these things are very 
sacred and ought not to be put out of our hearts—but it is one thin 
to loye the place where you were born and it is another thing to dedi 
cate yourself to the 


Jace to which you go. You can not dedicate your- 


self to America unless you become in every respect and with every 
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purpose of your will thorough Americans. * * * A man does not 
ope for the thing that he does not believe in, and if some of us have 
forgotten what America believed in, you, at any rate, imported in your 
own hearts a renewal of the belief. That is the reason t I, for one, 
make you welcome. If I have in any degree forgotten what America 
was intended for, I will thank God if you will remind me. I was born 
in America. You dreamed dreams of what erica was to be, and I 
hope you brought the dreams with you. No man that does not see 
visions will ever realize any high hope or undertake any high enterprise. 
Just because you brought your.dreams with you, America is more likely 
to realize dreams such as you brought. You are enriching us if you 
came expecting us to be better than we are. 

By this legislation we deny to the honest toller, seeking a field 
for his enterprise and a land to realize his dreams, the oppor- 
tunity for which he hungers. A cruel law, as I said before, 
with the stamp of darkness, the blight of prejudice, and the 
curse of selfishness. What is ours we would deny to others, and 
we prate about the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. 

I am proud of my citizenship in this great Republic and deeply 
grateful for the opportunities this land has given me, It was 
fashioned after the dreams of centuries by men who knew the 
sweetness of sacrifice. It was evolved through the genius and 
the sword of Washington and his brave followers, conspicuous 
among whom stand the names of La Fayette, Rochambeau, De 
Grasse, d'Estaing, and other Frenchmen whose services to 
America should never be forgotten. France aided us to inde- 
pendence with men, money, and ships. Her services have been 
summed up by an American writer in the following words: 

‘But the instincts of the French Nation were right; they assisted a 
people to gain their freedom, they took rt in one of the t crises 
of modern progress, they helped the world on its onward march. * * + 
The reward is not to be found in more vessels salling laden with ware 
+ „ > but in the consciousness of the unselfish performance of goo: 
work, of assistance rendered to the cause of freedom, and to the im- 
provement of man’s lot on earth. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I regret-exceedingly that the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER] in his address to the 
House yesterday questioned the patriotism of the foreign-born 
citizen. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MEEKER. The Coneressionat Recorp this morning 
contains every word that I uttered yesterday, and the gentle- 
man can not find any such statement in my speech. I want to 
say that in no place in my remarks did I question the patriotism 
of any foreign-born citizen. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. I am pleased to hear the gentleman make that 
statement. Therefore I take it for granted that he did not in- 
tend to make any such insinuation. Foreign-bcrn citizens have 
demonstrated time and time again that they are loyal and 
patriotic, that they love the country of their adoption, and that 
they are willing at all times to protect the flag which is their flag, 
and the only flag under which they desire to live. [Applause.] 

The history of foreign-born Americans is a history that speaks 
for itself, and one of which we may all be proud. [Applause.] 
Time does not permit me to enumerate_the splendid work done 
by foreign-born citizens to build up our Nation, 

Within the next few minutes the chairman of the Immigration 
Committee [Mr. BURNETT], my colleague and my friend, will in 
a passionate address again appeal to the House for the passage 
of this bill. The main reason that he will assign is that the 
laboring people of this country demand it, and that he feels it 
to be his duty to protect the American wage earner. Mr. Chair- 
man, if it were true that this bill tends to protect the American 
wage earner I would not stand here to-day in opposition to it. 
I would rather lose my voice than oppose legislation which I 
knew to be for the wage earner. My record speaks for itself at 
all times. I have supported and advocated measures in the 
interests of labor, and I regret exceedingly that some gentle- 
men, misinformed and under the pretext of wishing to protect 
labor, are favoring this measure. 

It has been said that we must protect the standard of the 
American laboring man. Within the past 20 years, Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen of the House, the immigration to this 
country was larger than eyer before; but notwithstanding that 
‘large immigration the statistics show and prove that the con- 
ditions of laboring men have improved, that wages have been 
increased, and that the hours of labor have been decreased. 

A few representatives of railroad employees are strenuously 
urging the passage of this bill. I wish to say to these men that 
the immigrants who come to this country do not and can not 
tuke the place of any engineer, fireman, conductor, or other 
trainman; and in spite of the large immigration, which some 
people fear will beat down the wages of American labor, I wish 
to say that within the last 12 years the wages of railway 
enginemen have increased 29 per cent, the firemen 32 per cent, 


the conductors 35 per cent, and of other trainmen 37 per cent. 


And what applies to railroad employees applies to all our 


laboring men of this country, showing clearly that immigra- 
tion does not beat down the wages of the American laboring 
man. 

Mr. COOPER of West Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. COOPER of West Virginia. Will the gentleman tell us 
how neh the cost of living has increased in the last 8 or 10 
years 

Mr. SABATH. That is not due to immigration. The in- 
crease in the cost of living is due to the manipulations of 
trusts and monopolies, which some of you gentlemen on the 
other side have been aiding and assisting. [Applause on the 
Democratie side.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not a fact that any man 
who comes here from foreign shores participates as much in the 
cost of living as any native? 

Mr. SABATH. There is no question about that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. He spends just as much in 
proportion. 

Mr. SABATH. In fact he pays a higher price for everything 
that he buys and consumes. 

But the increase in price of labor applies not only to the rail- 
road men, but it applies to all other classes of labor in the North 
as well as in the East. Therefore I can not understand, in view 
of these figures, how any man can maintain that immigration 
is detrimental to American labor. The immigrant performs the 
coarse and common labor which produces the raw material, and 
thereby creates a higher class of labor and a better wage follows. 
The man in West Virginia who works in the mine provides em- 
ployment for thousands of others, the same as the man who 
works in the forest and the quarry. He produces the raw ma- 
terial which is worked into a product that creates a continuous 
demand for higher-paid and more skilled labor. This succession 
creates work for the skilled laborer, which is placed in the hands 
of the American laborer. This conclusively proves that the 
immigrant does not replace and put out of work the American 
laborer, but, on the contrary, furnishes him with a greater feld 
to practice his art of skill. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, some of these gentlemen are at- 
tempting to make the House believe that they are favoring this 
bill because the immigration of the present day is not the sume 
kind of immigration that we were getting 30, 40, or 50 years 
ago. If you will investigate the records, my friends, you will 
see that the same objections were then raised against the inimi- 
grants from Scotland, from England, from Germany—in the 
forties, the fifties, and the early eighties—as are being raised 
to-day against the present immigrant. I wish to assure the 
House thet the immigration of the present day measures up to 
58 5 that we have been receiving heretofore. [Ap- 
plause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, has the time of gentlemen on 
the other side been consumed? 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired except that of the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, it is strange that when gentle- 
men come to discuss this question, instead of discussing it dis- 
passionately so many of them undertake to make flings at the 
chairman of the committee and the section of the country from 
which I hail. Gentlemen have animadverted on the literacy con- 
ditions in my section of the country—the South. Those condi- 
tions have been deplorable, but that was not of the seeking of 
the people in my country; and was not and is not what is left 
of the South’s illiteracy due to our unfortunate illiterate inini- 
gration? An immigration of illiterate, servile labor? There- 
fore ought not the South qualify as an expert with reference to 
illiteracy in immigrants? : 

My memory gses back to the sixties and the early seventies, 
when I knew how hard the struggle was for my people to keep 
the wolf from the door. I know that every boy or girl who could 
lift a hoe handle or follow a plow was requisitioned for the 
purpose of aiding in the support of our starving people. I know 
the conditions of their schoolhouses, because I attended those 
schools when in the cold blasts of winter the winds were whis- 
tling through the cracks of the log-cabin schoolhouses of my 
native State. 

It was amid such conditions, Mr. Chairman, that many grew 
who are now adult illiterates. But conditions are changing, an 
changing rapidly, and even those poor men and women are learn- 
ing to read and write in those localities where illiteracy so long 
prevailed. . 

But, Mr. Chairman, instead of that being an argument against 
the literacy test in this bill, it seems to me that with the large 
number of illiterates whom we already have in our country 
we certainly do not want the millions of illiterates of other 
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lands and other climes, to whom we owe no obligation, to come 
here for the purpose of adding to our illiteracy and depriving 
our people of an education. We of the Southland feel we have 
all the illiteracy that we can struggle with for years to come. 

[Applause. ] 

Gentlemen have elaborated on the education that the second 
gencration of these aliens get, and on down to the third genera- 
tion. Well, Mr. Chairman, is it right for men who toil, women 
and children who are dependent on the laboring men of this 
country, to suffer staryation in order to wait for the second 
generation? It is the first generation, Mr. Chairman, that is 
bringing about the trouble all over this land. It was the first 
generation at Youngstown a few weeks ago that brought about 
that riot that the distinguished Member from that district 
has spoken of. It was that generation that drove out thou- 
sands of Americans, native and naturalized. Surplus men 
were kept there by the steel barons, and as was stated by the in- 
dustrial commission in this city, two men were kept for every 
job. Men, heads cf families—and we have the records here— 
worked for $200 a year and had to support a family on that 
small amount. Sanitary conditions brought about by such a 
low standard of wages and low standard of living thus set up 
were such that it drove out the toilers, with the result that 
property was destroyed, men were murdered, riot ensued. 
Over T1 per cent of these people being from the southern part 
of Europe, practically every one of this surplus of cheap, servile 
labor this literacy test would have kept out of the country and 
thus tended to prevent such an awful state of affairs. 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Coapy] said he had a 
contempt for men with foreign names who had written letters 
and signed petitions to him to keep out those of their own race. 
Mr. Chairman, he has rather a peculiar name, the name of 
Coapy, and I wish the gentleman were here, in order that I 
might ask him if some of his kinspeople from the other side of | 
the water were to come into his home and take the bread and | 
meat out of the mouths of his children, if because they were his 
ancient cousins he would allow them to consume that for which 
he was toiling and suffering. [Applause.] If he undertook to 
put them out, as we want to keep that class out by this bill, nc- 
cording to the logic of the gentleman they could say to him, Ir. 
Coapy, we are your cousins, and therefore we are entitled to 
come in and take the bread from your children.” That is the 
argument of the gentleman, 

Before our Committee on Immigration appeared a gentleman 
who pretended to be a representative of the United Garment 
Workers of America, He held no commission te speak for 
them. Their officers have sent to Members of this Congress 
letters and petitions from the United Garment Workers of Amer- 
ica—Jewish people, many of them, I have no doubt. I hold here 
a letter signed by Mr. Barger, general secretary of the United 
Garment Workers of America, saying: 


We are firmly convinced that this bill means much to the United 
States and its citizens. As a resnit of our present law of immigration 
we find 8 in our country colonſos the members of which 
never become ericanized and are under the influence and power 
of a foreign Government. We feel unrestricted immigration Is a 
menace to American living standards and can not but result in dis- 
— 5 not only to the workingmen but to the small business men as 
well. 


[ Applause. ] : 

There are numbers of these letters from labor-union officials. | 
Seven hundred thousand workmen in Massachusetts—the State 
from which certain gentlemen from Boston come, where they 


assemble themselyes in a little coterie and imagine that Boston 
is all of Massachusetts and most part of the United States, 
so fur as this question is concerned. [Applause.] 

These are the workingmen of the country; and we hear the 
same thing from the gentleman's [O’SHAuxessy] State of 
Rhode Island. He represents a certain class there, but the 
workingmen, the toiling men, whose labor is being beaten down 
and whose standards of living are being undermined, are pray- 
ing for the passage of this bill. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. I can not yield to the gentleman; I have 
not the time. x 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. The gentleman said something about | 
Rhode Island and I wanted to correct him. | 

Mr. BURNETT. When I speak of Rhode Island I speak the | 
truth. 

Mr. O‘'SHAUNESSY. I want to say that my constituency is 
a complex one—— 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I object to the gentleman’s 
making a speech in my time. 

Now, let me read what the Immigrants’ Review says about 
them and their condition. I have here the Immigrants in Amer- 


ica Review, and on page 14 of that review for March, 1915, pub- 
lished in the city of New York, it says: 

In regard to the schools, there are 2,565,012 foreign born in this 
country 21 years of age and over that can not speak glish and only 
85,614 are attending public schools presumably to learn. 

Only 35,000 out of more than two millions and a half are 
trying to learn to speak English. Mr. Chairman, they are the 
ones—the illiterates—that have congested the labor market in 
the coal fields of Pennsylvania, and yet the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore) talked with crocodile tears in his 
eyes about the poor foreigners being driven back to their 
native lands by this legislation, but he never said a word about 
the poor Americans that the foreigners were driving out and 
whose places they were taking and whose families were being 
made to suffer by such ruinous cutthroat competition. [Ap- 
Plause.] - 

I can disagree with my Republican friends on the question of 
the tariff, and I can see where they may go to the laboring man 
and contend that the high tariff is for the good of the laborer. 
On the other hand, I can consistently argue that it is not that 
way, but how a man that favors a protective tariff to protect the 
products of labor of the factory or mine in which laborers work 
can favor an open door to those who come here to beat down the 
price of labor and to directly compete with the labor itself is 
something that I can not understand, and such a protectionist 
can not explain or reconcile. [Applause.] 

They are the men who in the gentleman's State adver- 
tised a few years ago “Laborers wanted; Poles and Italians 
preferred.” Why? For the same reason they preferred them 
over there at Youngstown—Jjust as the railroads preferred the 
illiternte Mexicans in Kansas, when the letter of the railroad 
attorney was written fo the Kansas delegation two years ago 
asking them to oppose the literacy test, because it was said the 
literacy test would keep out the Mexicans, 90 per cent of whom 
were said to be illiterate. They wanted these illiterate foreign- 
ers to beat down the price of labor. 

Mr. MOORS of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield. I stated 
at the beginning I did not have the time to yield, and I de- 
cline to yield, because I have only a short time in which to 
reply to all these innuendoes of gentlemen who are from the Steel 
Trust districts where they want a surplus of servile cheap labor 


| from abroad to beat down American wages and standards of liv- 


ing. [Applause.] I never heard the gentleman utter a word 
in the interest of the boy or the girl of the American working 
for the Steel Trust in his State, not one. Gentlemen, who favor 
this bill? Great organizations of farmers in the North as well as 
in the South. I have here the last declaration of the Grange, 
with more than a million.dues-paying farmers as members in the 
North, declaring, absolutely and distinctly, in favor of this bill. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. I decline to yield, and I hope the gentleman 
will respect my declaration, 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I wish—— 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that 
the gentleman from Alabama is entitled to the protection of the 
Chair and has a right not to be interrupted. - 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I know that the “ galled jade” 
winces, and I intend to apply the spur where it ought to go. 
[Applause.] Here is the declaration of the farmers’ organiza- 
tion: 

While recognizing that ignorance is not a badge of dishonesty and 
crime, we are satisfied that the higher the average of education among 
our people the better it is for our happiness and prosperity and stability. 
When the war now ng in the East is over and peace restored, e 
will unquestionably dump untold numbers of undesirables upon our 
shores. The better elements from these countries will not be permitted 
to leave if such a thing can be prevented. Right now is our accepted 
time for action. 

That is the National Grange or Patrons of Husbandry of the 
North, Mr. Chairman. Then there are the great Farmers Union 
of the South; the great Federation of Labor, with 3,000,000 
toilers; the railroad brotherhoods, with over 500,000 members, 
which haye indorsed it. Then there are the patriotic organiza- 
tions that gentlemen have attempted to decry, which have in- 
dorsed it. And in attacking those organizations gentlemen have 
undertaken to inject a religious prejudice into the matter—it has 
come entirely from and been by those opposed to the bill 
knowing that it is the song of the dying swan. One man under- 
took to pese as a Presbyterian elder and represent the great 
Catholic communities of the country. I answer that by reading 
from the declaration of 2 Member of this House who is himself 
a Knight of Columbus and a Roman Catholic. I read now from 
the speech of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JOHNSON], 
criticizing a man named E. L. Scharfe, who perambulates around 
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this Capitol and the House Office Building claiming an ability 
to deliver the Catholic vote, but who has been expelled from 
the Knights of Columbus and been repudiated by the church 
oflicials, Congressman BEN JouNnson said on this floor: 

In that connection he, E. L. Scharfe, also said that he was a Knight 


of Columbus, and through that 8. zation he could surely and cer- 
am pe deliver those votes to me, r. PUREE wish to say that I 


am proud of being both a Catholic and a Kni of Columbus, and I 
emphatically deny that this man can do anything of the kind. 


And further, on February 3, 1914, this distinguished gentle- 
man from Kentucky said in this House: 


It is not pretended by aaa that any penaos of this bill is aimed 
at Catholic France, or at Ireland, or at Holland, or at Germany; neither 
is it aimed at England, where there is a union of church and state. 
Those who favor this bill out of apprehension of a union of church 
and state in this country are without argument, while those who oppose 
it simply because the others are for it are not sufficiently broad, and 
do not search for potent and substantial reasons beyond those fallacies. 

Now, let us dismiss the goblin feature of this discussion and turn to 
serious questions. 

In arriving at a determination to cast my vote for this bill, I have 
looked beyond conditions of to-day, although I believe that the present 
demands its passage. 

The rich everywhere—ali the world over—can take care of them- 
selves. That is the case in the United States. It is the poor who 
should have our solicitude. The poorest of our fellow men are those 
who have to do hard, manual labor for a daily wage in order to support 
their families. They must have employment, and their earnings must 
not be minimized by those of other countries who have our sympathies, 
Every nation first owes support to its own deserving poor and assistance 
5 A own struggling wage earners. Our country must observe that 
rule. 


Gentlemen, it looks to me as though there was a lot of the 
right kind of religion in that as well as a lot of good sound com- 
mon horse sense, uttered by that distinguished gentleman who 
has often been honored by his people—his people who honored 
themselves when they honored him. And his splendid service 
here for his country and his people is well characterized in the 
words of President Woodrow Wilson, who declared a year ago 
that Congressman Bex JouNnson was “a terror to crooks and 
grafters.” - 

Away back yonder in time the statement was made that he 
that provideth not for his own household had denied the faith, 
and is worse than an infidel, and at the same time was asked 
the question, How much better is a man than a sheep? To-day 
that question comes ringing down through the 2,000 years and 
is asked of those gentlemen who want to protect the great 
industries of the country and yet are not willing to protect the 
men who toil in those industries—how much better is a man 
than a sheep? [Applause.] Oh, these gentlemen from Bosting, 
I want to read just a little extract from Hon. Henry J. Skefling- 
ton, the commissioner of immigration at Boston. This United 
States official says in his official report for 1915: 


One of the notable effects of our present immigration policy is seen 
in the gradual change of the charatter of population. The unrestricted 
inflow of immigrants directly tends to drive out the native stock, which 
obviously is unable to compete with those maintaining a lower standard 
of living. In Massachusetts the proportion of native stock gradually 
has diminished, in part through emigration to other Stat but largely 
hy failure on account of economic causes to reproduce itself. A similar 
decline has begun among those races that made up the bulk of our 
immigration during the greater part of the last century. 

The foreign element of the 3 of Massachusetts, according 
to statistics, constitutes more than 60 per cent of the total population. 
These figures suggest the price that is being paid for unrestricted 
immigration. 

Because we see the necessity of restricting immi tion we hope the 
literacy test or some equally effective measure will be passed by the 
next Congress. 


And among other things he mentions a condition which this 
bill would remedy when he says: 


Evidence continues to accumulate in favor of higher and higher 
standards of medical inspection of immigrants. Of 334 alien residents 
who were reported by State officials in New England as public charges 
on account of mental or physical conditions existing prior to landing, 
bat d few received medical certificates of any sort at the time of 
arrival. These public-charge cases related largely to conditions whose 
demonstration at the time of arrival calls for careful time-consuming 
mental examinations or organized laboratory work,” facilities for 
which have been conspicuous by their absence. 


And here is an editorial from the Dedham Transcript, of 
Dedham, Mass., of February 12, 1916: 
AFTER THE WAR COMES THE DELUGE. 


President Wilson and former President Roosevelt are strongly urg- 
ing the need of preparedness, In this matter they have behind them 
the best sentiment in the country. The United States must not lag 
behind in this matter and so find itself in an awkward ition to 
defend its people and their interests when the emergency arises. Free 
America should be ever ready to maintain the integrity of free 
Americans, 

Not alone should we be prepared to face our enemies and a possible 
invasion of our shores by foes from lands across the sea, but we should 
be prepares to meet the great problem that is sure to be ours when the 
great European war is ended—the problem of immigration. 

With the ending of that bloody contest there is sure to be an un- 
precedented rush to this country of the peoples in the lands now at 
war and from others not yet engaged in the murderous struggle. In 
1914 the immigrant aliens to seek sanctuary on our shores numbered 
1,403,081, but in 1915 the number dropped to 434,244, War put up a 
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barrier last year and that kept the number down, but once let that bar 
be removed, as it would be by a declaration of peace, and our country 
will be flooded by an army of undesirables. 

Now is the time for our Nation to act. Now is the accepted time for 
it to close the Fates to a horde whose coming to our shores wiil swell 
the masses of illiterates already here and create panic conditions in 
our marts of labor. The quality of the peoples who will 
shores after the war will be very poor. 
given the matter any study agree. 

At least let us keep out the illiterates, and this can best be accom- 
plished by the passing by Congress of the Burnett bill. 

“After the war comes the deluge.” Gentlemen, there is no 
question about that. I have not time to read from the strong 
logical statements of President Gompers two years ago and 
Secretary Morrison last year and this year before the commit- 
tee, and the statement of Prof. Jenks, who was a former meni- 
ber of the commission, calling attention to previous wars; but 
when the flags are furled und some great nations are defeated, 
who doubts that the best of those people will stay at home 
and the worst will be sent here? Mr. Chairman, I saw that 
condition in our own Southland. Those who were among 
the best stayed during the Civil War, and many’ of those 
who were not the best left for other sections. After that 
war was over—after the Stars and Burs was furled forever— 
those who stayed were the ones who rebuilt and who re- 
habilitated my desolated and ruined country. So, Mr. Chair- 
man, it will be on the other side after this terrible conflict 
there. The patriotic people who love their homes, who love 
their families, moved and inspired by the spirit of true patri- 
otism and love of country, will remain there; but the slums of 
the cities, the crippled, the defectives, the dependents, the 
despirited, and delinquents will be dumped upon our shores; and 
far worse conditions, I fear, will prevail than any of us ean 
imagine. We should prepare for such a possible nnd probable 
emergency. No wonder every mail, gentlemen, brings you pro- 
tests from men who labor, getting good wages now, it is true; 
but they can look into the future, a year or more, and see con- 
fronting them millions from those desolated foreign lands—from 
portions of southern Europe—sent over here. The profit-making 
foreign steamship companies will renew their activities and 
gather them in throughout those countries in order to make 
up for the transportation charges that they sare not getting 
now, and then your working people will rise to condemn the man 
that now treads upon those asking relief. 

If the deluge does not come, gentlemen, no harm can come 
from this legislation. If I am correct in my prophecy, and I 
believe I am, then certainly there could be no better time for 
the passage of this law than the present time. 

Now, what are the facts in regard to crime? Gentlemen, here 
is n statement by Charles Overlander, one of the commissioners 
of State prisons in New York, in which he says: 

That our records in county and State will show that foreign illiter- 
ates have committed at least 75 per cent of the entire crimes. 

That is from Buffalo, N. X., where the gentleman lives, und 
he is a member of the New York prisons commission, Gentle- 
men, you will find it that way. Why, gentlemen say, oh, it 
does not keep out the crooks, it does not keep out the educated 
rascals. Gentlemen, this bill tightens up and strengthens far 
more than our laws have ever been tightened and strengthened 
along that line. But suppose that were true, and we do not 
claim that the literacy test will keep them out. It is not 
proposed as a substitute for tests for keeping out educated crimi- 
nals, literate insane, and other admittedly undesirables. The bill 
keeps them out, and, gentlemen, the reading test would keep 
out hundreds and thousands of illiterates who are such easy 
tools and pliant dupes in the hands of the literate Black Hand 
leader, under the padrone system, under the boss in the coal 
mines, and the corrupt ward heeler. If you defent this bill and 
desire to take the consequences, then you can take the sweet 
unction to your soul that you have thrust a dagger in the vitals 
of the men who toil. Talk about men not being in favor of a 
literacy test and protecting labor by this legislation anid yet 
having labor cards in their pockets and believing in the prin- 
ciples of organized labor! 

My friends, when they say that the people of northwestern 
Europe will not do the work they ought to do—since when? 
Since they were driven out by a lower standard of wages, by 
inferior and lower conditions of living. It has not happened in 
the South, nor in the West. I heard my good friend, Mr. Het- 
GESEN, from North Dakota, while 2 member of my committee a 
few years ago, resent the imputation that the splendid Scandi- 
navian citizenship throughout the West would not do the work. 
He said they did do it until some boss of cheap foreign laborers 
came and established a standard of living and a condition of 
wages that no decent white man could compete with. That is 
what happened. You talk about the textile mills all over the 
country, and child labor. Go with me to my home—and, by the 


come to our 
On this point all who have 
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‘way, gentlemen have sought to inject the child-labor question. 
Gentlemen, I have always been in favor of laws in that regard. 
I was specifically paired for the child-labor bill recently and 
I:voted for the bill creating the Children’s Bureau. I voted for 
the child-labor bill last Congress. Why, when I was but a boy, 
as a member of the State legislature, in 1884, when we passed 
the first child-labor law that any State in the Union had [ap- 
plause], people came from Massachusetts and asked to estab- 
lish cotton mills at my town, and asked me to sign a petition to 
the Alabama Legislature to repeal it. I said, “Nọ, gentlemen; 
I helped to pass that law and I am not going to help repeal it.” 
Go with me to the textile mills of my State and I will show you 
there girls and women—many of them with hearts as white 
as the untrodden snow, every one of them speaking the English 
language and many of them toiling their lives out in order to 
aid some stricken father or mother or child. I realize some of 
you -gentlemen are unfortunate and feel in a middle of a fix. 
I have heard some gentlemen say, “I believe the bill is right 
and I wish I could yote for it, but I can not do so on account 


of the foreign citizenship of my immediate community.“ [Ap- 
plause.] 
Now, is not that an unfortunate condition! I thank God, 


gentlemen, it has not come to the South yet, and I hope the 
time will never be when it will come to our country. I thank 
God that the great and boundless West has, at least, not yet 
been inyaded with that class of immigration. We are not strik- 
ing down the Irishman and it does not touch one of them. It 
does not touch the Scotchman or the Englishman or the German 
or the Frenchman or the Hollander or any of the Scandinavian 
people, or the Swiss up in the midst of God’s snowy mountains. 
They are not the men whom we are after because our doors are 
wide open, and when I was with the Immigration Commission 
at Hamburg I said to some of those great German people, Why 
do not more of these good people come to our country?” They 
said, “One reason is that we are prospering greatly. Another 
reason is because you are getting too many of those people from 
along the borders of the Mediterranean and our laboring people 
will not stand competition with them. We do not want our 
families raised in such surroundings and subject to such con- 
tamination.” [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, in regard to the Jewish people the law is 
even more liberal than before—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
[Loud applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Bo tt enacted, cto., That the word “alien” wherever used in this act 
shall include aay person not a native-born or naturalized citizen of the 
United States; but this definition shall not be held to include Indians 
of the United States not taxed or citizens of the islands under the juris- 
diction of the United States, That the term “ United States as used 
in the title as well as in the various sections of this act shall be construed 
to mean the United States and any waters, territory, or other place sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof, except the Isthmian Canal Zone; but if 
any alien shall leave the Canal Zone or any insular possession of the 
United States and attempt to enter any other place under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, nothing contained in this act shall be con- 

_ Strued as permitting him to enter under any other conditions than those 
applicable to all aliens. That the term “seaman” as used in this act 
shall include every person signed on the ship's articles and employed in 
any capacity on board any vessel arriving in the United States from any 
foreign port or place, 

That this act shall be enforced in the Philippine Islands by officers of 
the General Government thereof designated by appropriate legislation of 
said Government. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out lines 8, 4, 
5, 6, and 7, on page 1, which carry the first definition in the bill, 
which provides— 

That the word “alien” wherever used in this act shall include any 
person not a native-born or naturalized citizen of the United States; but 
this definition shall not be held to include Indians 

And so forth. 

This is a new provision, Mr. Chairman, and I am of the 
opinion—— 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amendment 
reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, lines 3 to 7, inclusive, strike out the 8 age: 
“That the word ‘alien’ wherever used this act shall include any 
person not a native-born or naturalized citizen of the United States; but 
this definition shall not be held to include Indians of the United States 
not taxed or citizens of the islands under the jurisdiction of the United 
States.” 

Mr. SABATH. Mr, Chairman, I have no objection that this 
Jaw should not apply to all the immigrants, but the tendency 
and aim is that it should, apply to all aliens. Due to our lax 
naturalization laws we have in this country thousands upon 
thousands of residents of the United States who are not as yet 
American citizens, and therefore it matters not whether they 
have been residents for 5, 10, or 20 years, if they have not been 
‘naturalized, and they are obliged to visit the old country, per- 


haps for the last time, to see their parents or a dying brother 
or sister, they can not reenter unless they are subjected as an 
immigrant will be, if this bill passes, to the same rigid ex- 
amination and inspection that this bill provides for. The hard- 
ship will not be so great upon the male citizens as upon the 
female, because they have no reason to apply for citizenship. 

And certainly we have a great number of splendid women 
who have resided here for many years who are not American 
citizens, but who are residents and make this country, and 
have made this country, their permanent home. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. GARDNER. The gentleman has overlooked that provi- 
sion at the foot of page 10, which allows aliens who have de- 
clared their intention to become citizens and aliens returning 
from a temporary absence to an unreliquished United States 
domicile of seyen consecutive years to be admitted in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of Labor. 


Mr, SABATH. I have not. 
8 GARDNER. Is not that the objection the gentleman has 
made? 


Mr. SABATH. I have not overlooked that provision. But 
how many women will go and make application or file decla- 
rations to become American citizens? The gentleman from 
Massachusetts 

Mr, GARDNER. It does not require that. 

Mr..SABATH. Oh, yes; it does. 

: Mr. GARDNER, If the gentleman will allow me to read it, 
t Says: 

That allens who have declared their intention to become citizens, and 
aliens returning from a temporary absence to an unrelinguished United 
States domicile of seven consecutive years, may be admitted in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of Labor and under such conditions as he may 
prescribe. 

The two classes will be admitted—aliens who declare their in- 
tention to become citizens and aliens returning after temporary 
absence, 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; I understand the provisions. They must 
first be residents of this country for at least seven years. But 
if in between that time they might have visited their homes, as 
many of these girls and women do—within the seven years 
and will try to visit their homes again within the next seven 
years, they will be subjected to the provisions of this act. And 
for that reason I believe that that distinction should be elimi- 
nated and that the law should apply to the immigrants whom 
you are desirous to legislate against. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, this is merely a definition of 
an allen. Certainly that is the correct definition; it is a common- 
sense, logical definition, and, not only that, it is the definition 
of the Supreme Court of the United States itself, as it has 
virtually announced in a certain case. They are protected all 
the way through the bill. There is nothing in the world in the 
suggestion of the gentleman that it denies any protection what- 
ever; and therefore, Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate be 
now closed on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman moves that debate on 
this amendment be now closed. 

Mr. GARDNER. On this paragraph? 

Mr. SABATH. No; on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the gentleman from Alabama a ques- 
tion or two in regard to the insular possessions. 

Mr. BURNETT. The insular possessions? 

Mr. MANN. The bill for the first time provides that an alien 
living in one of the insular possessions of the United States, in 
going to any other insular possession or into the United States, 
shall come under the terms of this act. First, may I ask, under 
that definition is Hawaii an insular possession 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN (continuing). 
States? 

Mr. BURNETT. 
‘stand. 

Mr. MANN. I understand it is a Territory. Still, I ask, as 
I suppose the gentleman is informed, if under the construction 
of this bill Hawaii is an insular possession or not? 

Mr. BURNETT. It is a part of the United States and the 
people there are regarded as citizens of the United States, and 
are so recognized. 


Or an integral part of the United 


Well, it is a Territory now, as I under- 
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Mr. MANN. Of course, this language does not apply to any- 
one except an alien. It does not apply to a citizen of the 
Philippine Islands or a citizen of Porto Rico. But this is what 
I wanted to get at: I am not certain about Hawaii, but I am 
quite certain about Porto Rico. Will all people coming from 
Porto Rico to the United States, that board a steamship, be re- 
quired to declare whether they are aliens or citizens in the 
same manner as they are required to declare when coming 
from a foreign country to the United States? 

Mr. BURNETT. I understand that citizens of Porto Rico 
would not have to declare. Aliens coming from Porto Rico 
would have to do so. 

Mr. MANN. Does not everybody have to declare now? 

Mr. BURNETT. From Porto Rico? 

Mr. MANN. In coming from any place. 

Mr. BURNETT. Declare what? 

Mr. MANN. Make some declaration so as to know whether 
they are covered by the terms of the bill or not. 

Mr. BURNETT. The manifest, you mean? Certainly there 
has to be a declaration on the manifest kept by the ship com- 
panies. 

Mr. MANN. How do you ascertain whether a man is an alien 
or not when he comes on board the steamship? 

Mr. BURNETT. He has to state it. 

Mr. MANN. He has to be asked, then, does he not? 

Mr. BURNETT. There are forms of questions asked him. 

Mr. MANN. Do you not have to ask everybody? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN, That is what I say. He has to declare whether 
he is an alien or not? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. What I want to know is whether everybody who 
comes from Porto Rico and Hawaii is going to be put to the 
manifest nuisance each time of making a declaration of whether 
they are citizens or not, there being very few aliens who travel 
between these countries. 

Mr. BURNETT. My understanding is, so far as Porto Rico 
is concerned, that they would, but they would not if they came 
from Hawaii and the Philippine Islands. 

Mr, MANN. Of course I can see the reason for applying it 
to the Canal Zone, because they are not restricted when they 
go to the Canal Zone, But where you provide as to Porto Rico, 
for instance, that an alien can not go there except under the 
terms of this bill, I confess I can see no reason why you should 
subject everybody that travels between the United States and 
Porto Rico to the annoyance of making a declaration each time 
that they are citizens of the United States. People do not like 
it, I can assure the gentleman. 

Mr. BURNETT. Well, I know it is a nuisance. 

Mr. MANN. If there were many aliens traveling, that might 
be a good thing, but there are not. 

Mr. GARDNER. Is it not true that every time I cross the 
border to Canada or back I have to make that declaration? 

Mr. BURNETT. No; an arrangement is provided. 

Mr. GARDNER. I have to make it. 

Mr. BURNETT. No. I thought the gentleman meant those 
coming over to this country. 

Mr. GARDNER. There is no greater hardship in coming 
from Porto Rico. 

Mr. MANN. Nobody likes it coming from Canada, and un- 
less there is reason for it I can see no reason why they should 
be subjected to the annoyance. Now, are the people who go to 
Porto Rico required to come within the terms of the act? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I can see no reason why, having made the ap- 
plication going to Porto Rico, you should bother them again 
coming from Porto Rico to the United States, and traveling 
back and forth. -It is a new thing in the bill. I do not know 
who got it up. 

Mr. BURNETT. The trouble is Porto Rico has been used so 
often as a stepping-stone from other countries, to come from 
there, and it was thought best by the department to make that 
requirement. 

Mr. SABATH. And for statistical reasons and purposes. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Illinois, to ask the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Burnett] a question. 

Mr. BURNETT. There is nothing pending, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BENNET. Oh, yes; I am opposing the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BURNETT. I understood it was withdrawn. X 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I make the point of order, Mr. 
Chairman, that it is not permissible to discuss a pro forma 
amendment in opposition. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Saunvers). Of course, the motion to 
strike out the last word and the debate on it pro and con ure 
matters of convention here. If the rule is insisted upon, of 
course, any amendment in the Committee of the Whole must 
be debated on the merits of the amendment. 

Mr. BENNET. ‘Then, Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out 
lines 18 to 15, on page 2, for the purpose of asking the gentle- 
man from Alabama a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out lines 13 to 15 on page 2. 

Mr. BURNETT. What lines did the gentleman say? 

Mr. BENNET. Lines 13 to 15, on page 2; that is, in the 
committee print, In the Union Calendar print those lines are 10 
to 12, on page 2. 

The question I desire to ask the gentleman from Alabama is 
this: That language in lines from 10 to 12 is substantially, I 
think, taken from section 6 of chapter 453 of the act approved 
February 6, 1905. It was in the first bill for the regulation of 
the Philippine Islands, and under section 38 that language is 
exempted from the repeal clause. On page 21 of the bill, lines 
23 and 24, it is provided that “ this act shall not be construed to 
repeal, alter, or amend section 6, chapter 453, third session 
Fifty-eighth Congress, approved February 6, 1905.” That is, 
8 ae provisions of this section—section 11—shall be ex- 
empted. 

This is rather an important matter, as it governs the enforce- 
ment of the laws of the Philippine Islands; and what I wanted 
to ask the gentleman from Alabama is, what would be the 
effect if this law passes in the form in which it is—exempting 
that particular law by section 38, reversing that in part by sec- 
tion 11, and substituting, under section 1, a portion of the lan- 
guage? I would like to ask the gentleman about that. I see he 
has not only his own large ability, but he has active assistants. 
I ask him what the situation would be? 

Mr. BURNETT. That would not change it, I think, It would 
go on just as it was before. We have had the law that the 
gentleman speaks of for some time. I do not think this would 
affect it. That is the information I get. 

Mr. BENNET. I recognize, I will say to the gentleman, that 
the Philippine act is still in force, having been exempted from 
repeal by the act of 1907; but as any lawyer, I think, would be, 
I am a little bit anxious as to the effect upon an act which is in 
existence, which is exempted from repeal in one part and then 
as to which there is elsewhere this curious language, which I 
never saw in any other statute, “and the provisions of this section 
shall be excepted from that portion of section 38 of this act“ 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman from 
what page he is reading? 

Mr. BENNET. Page 21. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. And what line? 

Mr. BENNET. Line 21, in the regular Union Calendar print 
of the bill, No. 36. It is not the committee print. The lan- 
guage is: 

And the 
tion of section 38 of this act which provides that 
considered to repeal, alter, or amend section 6— 

And so forth. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that you can do such a 
thing as repeal a law for one purpose and then continue it for 
another. I never saw it done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. à 

Mr. BENNET. I ask unanimou. consent, Mr. Chairman, for 
two minutes. 

Mr. BURNETT. Section 6 is the passenger act, as the gen- 
tleman will remember. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. BENNET. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for three 
minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 


rovisions of this section shall be excepted from that por- 
s act shall not be 


quest? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. BENNET. If the gentleman will turn to his own bill, on 


page 62, line 11—not the committee print, but the calendar 
print, No. 36—he will see that this act is there referred to as 
“ Section 6, chapter 453, third session Fifty-eighth Congress, ap- 
proved February 6, 1905.” Then there is this further language, 
“or the act approved August 2, 1882.“ And then, if he will go 
back to page 21, he will find the same language: “Section 6, 
chapter 453, third session Fifty-eighth Congress, approved Feb- 
ruary 6, 1905, or the act approved August 2, 1882.” 

Now, what I want to get at is the legal construction, because 
the question of immigration into the Philippines is a very im- 
portant matter, and I agree with the gentleman as to the ex- 
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clusion of some people that are now being excluded from the 
Philippines, and we do not want to do anything that will 
hamper- the exclusion from the Philippine Islands by those 
people on whom is cast the duty of the execution of the laws. 
The gentleman will know that the most technical part of the 
enforcement of the immigration law is the Chinese portion of 
the law, and it is the Chinese that would not take the thirtieth 
part of a second to see any loophole that might be afforded 
them. If the gentleman has no objection, I would be glad if he 
would agree to pass over that section until we can pass upon it. 
I frankly say I am not prepared to pass upon it now. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. It is provided in section 1: 

That this act shall be enforced in the 1 hog Islands by officers 
of the Genera! Government thereof designated by appropriate legisla- 
tion of said Government. $ : 

It is provided in section 6 of the Philippine act: 

That the immigration laws of the United States in force in the 
VThillppine Islands shall be administered by officers of the General 
Government thereof designated by appropriate legislation of sald 
Government. 

Now, this specifically says that the bill shall be enforced in 
accordance with the provisions of the act, so far as the Philip- 
pine Islands are concerned. Two years ago we put in at the 
end of the bill, in the repealing section, a provision excepting 
section 6 of the Philippine act from repeal; but when we came 
to the matrons and surgeons on board ship, in section 11, which 
the gentleman has recently been reading from, we made an 
exception to the exception. 

Mr. BENNET. The gentleman is quite in error. Section 11 
is the one that relates to epidemics, and not to the matrons and 
surgeons, 

Mr. GARDNER. 
it was. 

Mr. BENNET. I also call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that his other statement, that they put it in two years 
ago, is erroneous. It is a part of the existing law. 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. The gentleman is right. 
ing at the wrong section of the bill. 

Mr. BURNETT. I suggest to the gentleman that this matter 
be passed over temporarily. 

Mr. BENNET. The gentleman can ask unanimous consent 
that it be passed over temporarily for the purpose of looking 
into it. I am not exptious about it. 

Mr. BURNETT. I make that request, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that this section be passed temporarily, to be re 
turned to on his motion. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 2. That there shall be levied, collected, and paid a tax of $8 for 
every alien, including allen seamen regularly admitted as provided in 
this act, entering the United States: Prorided, That children under 16 
years of age who accompany their father or their mother shall not be 
subject to said tax. The said tax shall be paid to the collector of 
customs of the port or customs district to which said alien shall 
come, or, if there be no collector at such port or district, then the 
collector nearest thereto, by. the master, agent, owner, or consignee 
of the vessel, transportation line, or other conveyance or vehicle 
bringing such alien to the United States, or by the alien himself if 
he does not come by a vessel. transportation Ilne, or other conveyance 
or vehicle or when collection from the master, agent; owner, or con- 
signee of the vessel, transportation line, or other conveyance, or 
vehicle bringing such allen to the United States is impracticable. 
The tax imposed by this section shall be a lien upon the vessel or 
other vehicle of carriage or alec A Ahsan bringing such aliens to the 
United States, and shall be a debt in favor of the United States 
against the cwner or owners of such vessel or other yehicle, and the 
payment of such tax may ‘be enforced by any legal or uitable 
remedy. That the said tax shall not be levied on account of aliens 
who enter the United States from the Dominion of Canada, Newfound- 
land, the Republic of China, or the Republic of Mexico for a tem- 
porary stay, nor on account of otherwise admissible residents of any 
possession of the United States, nor on account of alions in transit 
through the United States, nor upon aliens who have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States and who later shall go in transit from 
one part of the United States to another through forel contiguous 
territory, and the Commissioner General of Immigration with the 
approval of the Secretary of Labor shall issue rules and regulations 
and prescribe the conditions necessary to prevent abuse of the ex- 
ceptions: Provided, That the Commissioner General of Immigration, 
under the direction or with the approval of the Secretary of Labor. 
by agreement with transportation lines, as provided in section 23 
of this act, may arrange in some other manner for the payment of 
the tax imposed by this section upon any or all aliens see ing admis- 
sion from foreiga contiguous territory: Provided further, That said 
tax, when levied upon aliens entering the Philippine Islands, shall 
be paid into the treasury of said islands, to be expended for the benefit 
ot such islands: orie further, That in the cases of aliens apply- 
ing for admission from foreign contiguous territory and rejected, the 
head tax collected shall upon application, upon a blank which shall 
be furnished and explained to him, be refunded to the alien, 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. F 


That has been changed from section 11 as 


I was look- 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BELL: Amend, on page 2, 
striking out “8” and inserting “ 10." 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will send up his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BENNET. I move to strike out 8“ and insert 6.“ 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment. 

Mr, BENNET. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Burnett] and myself have always agreed on three things 
in connection with aliens: First, that they ought to be well 
treated after they get here; second, in relation to strict natu- 
ralization laws; and, third, that a high head tax ought not to 
be imposed for restrictive purposes. Now, I want to call the 
attention of the gentleman, the chairman of the committee, 
and the Committee of the Whole to the situation. We are com- 
mitted to the policy of supporting the immigration system 
through the head tax, and I know that the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Burnerr] does not desire to raise a dollar more 
than is necessary for that purpose, and does not desire a high 
head tax for restrictive purposes. Now, what does our head 
tax do? If you will look at the report of the Commissioner of 
Immigration for this year, on page 34, you will find that he 
Says that up to the end of this fiscal year there has been col- 
lected over $9,000,000 in excess of expenditures; and in the 
expenditures are included every building at Ellis Island, every 
building at Angel Island, every building in the port of Phila- 
delphia, every building in the southern ports and everywhere. 
The cost of all those buildings has been paid out of the head 
tax, and still we have an excess of $9,000,000 that we have col- 
lected from these immigrants. 

Now, I dissented from the report of the Immigration Com- 
mission, of which the gentleman and I were members; but I 
said then, and I stand by it now, that I thought there ought to 
be more of a restriction placed on unmarried male aliens or 
married aliens not accompanied by their wives and families, 
Now, I want to put it very frankly to the gentleman from 
Alabama. Neither he nor I can prove, and the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Bett] also ean not prove, that any such sum as 
$10 per head is needed for the support of the establisliment. 
If the gentleman from Alabama is correct in his belief, and if 
we are going to have a flood of immigration after the war, a 
million or twelve hundred thousand, then we shall collect in one 
yeurs $10,000,000 under the amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. BELL], and the expenditures of running 
the bureau are less than $3,000,000. 

Mr. HAYES. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. HAYES. I wonder if the gentleman has forgotten that 
his statement is exaggerated, because the head tax is not col 
lected on children under 16 years of age? i 

Mr. BENNET. I acknowledge frankly that the gentleman 
from California is correct. I had forgotten that for the moment. 

I am in sympathy with that part of the bill which attempts 
to put a higher head tax on the bird of passage, and I am 
glad to see the part of the bill which exempts children; but 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT] and myself being 
on the same ground on this amendment, I want to say to him, 
until there is proof that we need more than $6, do not let us 
go up any higher. I am willing to go as high as $6 for the 
purpose of paying the expenses of the administration of the 
law. I offer the gentleman a fair bargain, an even division 
between what he suggests and the amount in the present law, 
and I do not believe that in his heart he favors either $10 
or $8. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman stated that 
the head tax is entirely remoyed from children under 16 years 
of age. 

Mr. BENNET. It is only removed from children under 16 
years of age who come in with their parents. 

Mr, SLAYDEN. Yes; who come in with their parents. Now, 
I do not know what the average family is, or how many chil- 
dren usually come in with the head of a family. 

Mr. BENNET. I do not know. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I doubt if the $8 tax will yield as much 
reyenue to the Government as the $4 tax on all the family. 

Mr. BENNET. I will say that if it does not, we have 
$9,000,000, which will run the department over three years. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Well, the gentleman from New York is 


line 14, by 


conspicuously active in encouraging expenditures and opposing 
the raising of revenue, and we will need all that to meet the 
bills the gentleman wants to contract. 
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Mr. BENNET. Oh, the gentleman is without foundation for 
that statement. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Is not the gentleman for practically unlim- 
ited expenditure for the Navy and the Army; and if the Gov- 
ernment has got more revenue from this tax than is needed for 


the Immigration Service, we will need it to apply to his 


purchases. 

Mr. BENNET. The gentleman and I voted the same way on 
the military bill. 

Mr. SLATDEN. 
relation to it. 

Mr. BENNET. I was an earlier convert than the gentleman. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I think the tax should be 
left as itis. If the heads of the family should be permitted to 
come in for $8, I doubt if the Government would get as much 
revenue as it gets now; all except the men without families, the 
birds of passage, as the gentleman called them awhile ago, 
and there is no reason why they should not pay $8. I hope the 
amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. AUSTIN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Tennessee rise? 

Mr. AUSTIN. 
mentary way. 

The CHAIRMAN. There has been one speech in favor of the 
amendment and one against it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee asks unan- 
imous consent to proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. BURNETT. And I ask for unanimous consent to speak 
for five minutes afterwards. 

The CHAIRMAN. And the gentleman from Alabama asks 
unanimous consent to speak for five minutes. Is there objec- 
tion to these requests? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I would really like to have an 
opportunity to vote to increase rather than decrease this head 
tax. I can very well understand, in view of the position of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Benner], that he is in favor 
of any proposition that will aid in the increase of immigration 
to this country. In 1913 there landed in this country over 
1,400,000 immigrants. The literacy test would have reduced 
that 300,000, leaving 1,100,000. In 1914 there landed 1,200,000, 
and the enforcement of this proposed measure of literacy would 
have reduced it to 900,000. 

The governor of New York, I think the last Democratic gov- 
ernor of the Empire State, issued a call for a conference of the 
various governors of the States to provide for meeting the 
enormous expense to the taxpayers of New York and other 
States on account of caring for the foreign immigrants who are 
filling their asylums and other public institutions, causing a 
very large expenditure, I think, of $4,000,000 annually for this 
additional burden on the taxpayers of the State of New York 
alone. The great State of Pennsylvania had an additional bur- 
den of about two and one-half or three million dollars on ac- 
count of caring for the sick, helpless, and insane dumped on 
the shores of America by a greedy, avaricious foreign steamship 
trust. So if we can increase the head tax and reduce immigra- 
tion and keep down this enormous expense to the Empire 
and other States complained of by the late Gov. Dix, we will 
be doing a great and patriotic thing. 

When the gentleman from New York [Mr. BENNET] com- 
putes the amount of the present head tax collected at the 
various ports, there is another side of the question as to what 
their landing means in the way of caring for those aliens in 
State institutions in New York, Pennsylvania, and every other 
State where there is a large number of them living, either per- 
manently or temporarily. So if we have a large amount over 
and above the necessary expenses of the Immigration Bureau, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Brenner], instead of de- 
vising a scheme which will add additional burdens to his 
people in caring for this expense, should offer an amendment 
which will transfer some of the surplus to the State of New 
York, which is now appealing through a Democratic governor for 
aid throughout the country, and thus help New York and other 
States to meet this additional burden. 

Mr. SABATH, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. If I have the time. 

Mr. SABATH. Is the gentleman speaking for the great 
States of New York and Pennsylvania, and has either of the 
States made any request for a part of this fund to be turned 
over to them? 

Mr. AUSTIN. The governor of New York, as I stated a few 
minutes ago, and I thought I made it plain, wanted a confer- 


We were not together on all the votes in 


For what purpose does the gentleman from 


I want to get into the debate in a parlia- 


ence of the various governors of the States to devise means 
for coming to the relief of the people of New York and other 
States who have this extraordinary burden as the result of un- 
restricted immigration, 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, if I can have a minute and a 
half I would like to answer that. 

Mr. BURNETT. I am willing that the gentleman should 
have the time. 

Mr. BENNET. I think it is true that Gov. Giynn did issue 
a call, as the gentleman has stated, and then he ran for reelec- 
tion and was beaten by 175,000 majority. So the State did not 
indorse his call. Of course, we have insane people in our State, 
as they have in Tennessee, but we put ours in asylums, [Laugh- 
ter.] But the number of aliens in the insane asylums in our 
State is not out of proportion. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BENNET. My time has expired. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I want to say that speaking of 
the governor of New York coming up for reelection, one of the 
most faithful opponents of the immigration bill was our friend + 
Mr. Goldfogle, whe was also defeated at the last election. 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; Mr. Goldfogle was defeated because he 
was charged with not opposing the immigration bill to the best 
of his ability. [{Laughter.] 7 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, these statements are foreign 
to the proposition, and, in fact, the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Austin] would be foreign, because if it 
were to amount to a hundred million dollars I would not vote 
for a cent of it going to support the alien insane in New York 
or any other State. I am supporting this $8 proposition. The 
bill as I introduced it called for $6. The committee in its 
wisdom thought, and after deliberation and discussion decided, 
that on account of the fact that since the law now is that every 
member of the family has to pay $4 head tax that there would 
be a great reduction in the funds and that this fund ought to 
be at least self-sustaining. Not only that, but I concur with the 
view that while, as the gentleman from New York [Mr. BEN- 
NET] has said, I do not believe in bringing about any great 
restriction of immigration by an excessive head tax—and I 
never have favored that proposition—at the same time I, do 
think and the committee felt that people coming here and 
bringing but little with them, coming to a ready-made civiliza- 
tion, to ready-made favorable conditions, ought to contribute 
something to paying the expense of the Government in admitting 
them. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Did not the Supreme Court sustain the head 
tax, rather indicating that they did it because the Government 
had the right to levy a tax that would cover the cost to the 
Government of enforcing the immigration law? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes; that was some years ago, when the 
50 cents was first put on; but since that time this Congress has 
diverted this fund from the immigration fund and it now goes 
into the General Treasury. In the first place we required all 
except $2,500,000 to be covered into the Federnl Treasury, but 
in some way it was gotten through Congress on an appropria- 
tion bill that all should go there. 

Mr. MANN. Where it went would make no difference. The 
theory of Congress in levying the head tax was that it was doing 
it for the purpose of paying the expense that the Government 
was put to by reason of immigration. 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 


Mr. MANN. And I think that is what the Supreme Court 
held. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 


Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman from Alabama may be extended for 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I think it has never been 
questioned since that time. While the Supreme Court so held, 
as suggested by the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Mann], it 
has never been questioned that the money could be used in 
other ways, especially since the Congress itself diverted it. It 
seems to me that the reduction of the number of people who 
have to pay the head tax will take off a great deal of money. 
and then we believe that the enforcement of the literacy test 
will reduce the number of immigrants by some 200,000 in normal 
times. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Benner] insists 
that there will be much less; that there will be no immigration. 
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If his contention is correct, certainly there ought to be a very 
great increase made. I am not for the $10 proposition offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Beri]. He was once a 
valuable member of the Committee on Immigration, always 
rendering great service, and his contention has always been 
in favor of a head tax for restrictive purposes. I have not con- 
curred in that opinion, but do believe that now, on account of 
the increased expenses, it is necessary to somewhat increase 
the head tax. There is no doubt that under this bill, outside 
of enforcing the literacy test, there will be a greatly increased 
expense in enforcing this new immigration law on account of 
policing the Canadian and Mexican borders. Then, too, we 
have tightened up the law in regard to smuggling in such a 
way that it is going to cost a great deal more to enforce the 
law. For those reasons and others the committee believed it 
ought to be increased to $8. So far as I am concerned, I would 
not have been ayerse to the proposition the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Bennet] suggested of letting people who come 
here without their families bear the greater part of the head 
tax, but if we put that to where it would be restrictive it would 
hurt a lot of mighty good people whom I do not want to see kept 
out. Iam not an A. P. A. I never have wanted to cut off the 
people who come here with the intention of becoming bona fide 
citizens and who have the will and the ability to build up the 
prosperity of the country and become permanent citizens. Of 
course most of our people from northwestern Europe come with 
their families, but at the same time it would be so restrictive, 
if it were put high enough, to keep out good people whom I 
do not want to see restricted, that I could not support it. 

Mr. HAYES. In addition to the reasons suggested, is it not 
also true that the bill as drawn has enlarged and perfected provi- 
sions in regard to the insane that will necessitate a large increase 
of facilities for the enforcement of the law? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes; and there are quite a number of other 
provisions that are for the benefit of the alien himself. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. The presént law is $4? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. And this is $8? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes, 

Mr, FESS. And the present law applies to all members of the 
families? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. And this only to those who are above 16? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes; that is, children under 16 coming with 
their father and mother are excepted. 

Mr. FESS. Have you any way of estimating what $8 under 
the reduced number would amount to? 

Mr. BURNETT. No. I submitted that question to the Com- 
missioner General of Immigration, and he thought, just as an 
off-hand guess—and it was just a guess—that it would perhaps 
leave it just about where it is now, or was in normal times; but 
we can not arrive at it definitely. 

Mr. BENNET. The gentleman himself has shown by his bill 
when he put in his $6 provision that that would do it. 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. BENNET. The gentleman did not disagree with me. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Is it not the hope that a more 
rigid enforcement of the immigration laws will take place on the 
border, and is it not further understood that carrying out further 
provisions of the bill in regard to matters other than the literacy 
test will cost more money? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. I desire to say in response to the question of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania that the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration shows that last year out of 326,000 immi- 
grants 52,982 were under 14 years of age; consequently there 
will be about 15 per cent, and we are increasing it 100 per cent. 

Mr. BURNETT. There is one other suggestion I want to make, 
if I may be permitted to do so. There are a number of provi- 
sions in this bill in the interests of humanity to the immigrants 
themselves. For instance, there are two inspectors instead of 
one; there are two doctors instead of one, and various other 
things, but I just happen to think of those that are for the bene- 
fit of the immigrant himself. That is going to be an additional 
expense, and I think the $8 is very reasonable. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. I will. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Does not the gentleman believe it would 
be a humanitarian move to spend this money to build stations 


Making $8 necessary? 


in which to house these immigrants compared with some of 
the places in which they are now housed? 

Mr. BURNETT. I desire to say that some are horrible 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURNETT. I would like to have about one minute more. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman be 
given three minutes additional. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
no objection. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, whenever it comes to fur- 
nishing good conditions under which the aliens are to see our 
country for the first time every gentleman who has followed 
my course on this floor knows, as my good friend from Illinois 
[Mr, GALLAGHER] does, that I have always been extremely 
liberal in all these matters. 

Mr. GALLA R. And further, in face of the fact we are 
exacting upward of a million dollars a year more than neces- 
sary to carry out the provision of this law, and we are turning 
that money into the General Treasury; should not some of it be 
spent for suitable accommodations—— 

Mr. BURNETT. I agree with the gentleman; there ought to 
be; there is no doubt about that. The Bureau of Immigration, 
Mr. Chairman, has been cramped and handicapped by reason of 
the fact that they have not had proper accommodations for their 
work, but we have now a new immigration station at Baltimore 
and one started at Boston, and I believe, about completed. It 
has always been my desire to furnish the very best accommoda- 
tions for these people who come to our land, and I believe we 
ought to make that provision; and I think the committee was 
wiser than I was when I introduced the bill at $6, and I believe 
that the increase of $8 ought to stay. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendments be 
again reported. 

The amendments were again reported. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois, Mr. Chairman, a point of in- 
formation on that amendment to the amendment. Does not 
the amendment read to strike out the figure 10 and insert the 
figure 6? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment to the amendment will 
be again reported. 

The amendment to the amendment was again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Benner), there were—ayes 
14, noes 60. 

So the umendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 


rise? 
Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I wish to discuss the amend- 
ment. 


The CHAIRMAN. Debate on this has closed. 

Mr. GILLETT. There has been no debate on the amendment 
itself; it was on the amendment to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Perhaps the gentleman is right. 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, I favor this amendment and 
will favor any amendment, pretty nearly, that will restrict im- 
migration. I state frankly I vote for this increase not as a 
revenue measure, but I will be glad to vote for it even if it 
should decrease revenues if at the same time it decreased immi- 
gration. I get many protests against the literacy test. With 
many of them I entirely agree. I recognize that it is not a fair 
or ideal test. It admits many whom we would like to keep out 
and excludes many whom we would like to let in. But this is 
the only bill which can pass and which the majority will allow 
to come before us, and I vote for it now, not because it is the 
bill I would like, but because it does restrict and lessen immi- 
gration. I will vote for almost any bill which does that. I 
would go a great deal further than this bill; I would restrict 
immigration much more. I am not sure I would not vote to 


The 


prohibit it entirely for a term of years except as to relatives of 
those now here until we can judge of the industrial effects of 
the present war. That would, to be sure, be a temporary aban- 
donment of our old boast that this land was the free refuge of 
all the oppressed. Some would say it was not philanthropic. 
But a continent with 90,000,000 of people is a pretty sizenble 
If we should for 


field over which to spread our philanthropy. 
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a season exclude the rest of the world our philanthropy could 
have plenty of exercise and there is abundant need for it here. 

All of Europe is just now selfish and belligerent. The times 
are peculiar and out of joint. “America first” is just now a 
good watchword, and it is a question whether it is not best for 
the future of the world as well as for the future of ourselves 
to protect ourselves for a time against the further dilution 
of our citizenship. 

Recent events have brought home to us all the fact that we 
are a very composite Nation—that we have within ourselves 
jarring and irreconcilable elements. Many other nations are 
heterogenous—Austria, for instance—but there the different 
parts are entirely separate and meet as an alliance. With us 
the different parts are inextricably mixed, yet the contents of 
our melting pot seem to be so diverse and chilled that they will 
not always fuse. 

I do not wish to exaggerate our condition. I recognize fully 
our obligation to our immigrants. Indeed, this is a nation of 
immigrants. I believe thoroughly that the great body of our 
citizens who have come from abroad genuinely love their new 
home and will be zealous in its defense. Nor do I at all blame 
or criticize their affection for the land of their birth, wherever 
itis. Such affection and sympathy but prove that they have the 
disposition to become attached to the land of their adoption. 
I have no doubt the heat of a foreign attack upon us would 
rapidly melt.and assimilate all our ingredients. But we hope 
to have no such conflagration. And I think our greatest need 
at present is that all our people should be permeated with a 
zealous spirit of American nationality. 

Of course, prohibiting immigration even temporarily involves 
disadvantages. There would be an outcry that we would soon 
have no cheap labor. To me that is no objection. I would be 
glad to have no cheap labor, to have the value of wages rela- 
tively increased. The more equal distribution of wealth should 
be one of our chief aims, 

It might check our invasion of the markets of the world. But 
by our tariff laws we could preserve and assure to ourselves 
our own markets, even if we had to surrender other niarkets to 
cheap labor. It is more important to Americanize and spiritual- 
ize our own population than to extract wealth from other nations. 

There never has been a time when we could so well afford to 
ignore the rest of the world and devote ourselves to building up 
our own character and independence. Hundreds of millions 
of American securities have drifted here during the past year, 
and though I suppose we are still a debtor nation our obliga- 
tions can not be large. The world is in turmoil, and no one can 
foresee the conditions which will follow the treaty of peace. It 
may be that the heavy taxation elsewhere will equalize higher 
wages here. We know it will not be prudent to be defenseless, 
and we are about to extend our armaments and our taxes. It 
will not be a safe or fruitful time to preach or practice world- 
wide philanthropy when all other nations are battling vehemently 
for their own interests. Why should we not then study our own 
interests, set our own house in order, raise our standards of citi- 
zenship, and for a period admit no dilution and cultivate a de- 
votion to our own country? Thereby we would very likely make 
ourselves a better instrument to assist and stimulate the ad- 
vancement of the whole world. “If any provide not for his own, 
and especially for those of his own house, he is worse than an 
infidel.” 

Such a course may be called narrow and reactionary. Tem- 
porarily it regards the interests of the United States more than 
of the whole world. It might shut us out of the world cur- 
rents; it might raise up against us ill will and remonstrance, and 
very likely attack if we were unprepared ; but it would make us 
n better, if not a richer, America, a more homogeneous, har- 
monious, united people, and perhaps a better instrument for the 
world’s progress and a more powerful engine for the world peace 
and harmony, which is the ultimate ideal of us all. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, the argument that the gentle- 
man has made in favor of this amendment has been made before. 
The same fears that he now has were entertained many, many 
years ago. The gentlemen when they opposed immigration 100 
years ago stated the same reasons that the gentleman assigns 
to-day, and were as wrong then as he is to-day. I have here 
an extract from a report which was made in 1817, not quite 100 
years ago. At that time the so-called immigration commission 
that had been created reported that— 

The immigrants should press into the interior. 
also, we seem too congested on the frontiers. 

And in these days the population of the United States was 
only between eight and nine millions, 

In 1819 there were certain statements made by people, which 
I desire to quote. This is a statement from the second annual 
report of the managers of a society for the prevention of pau- 


At the present time, 


labor beyond 24 per day. 


perism in New York City. There were paupers then. That was 
before this present-day immigrant ever dreamed of coming to 
the United States. And this is what the associntion says: 

As to the emigrants from foreign countries, the managers are com- 
ben to k of them in the langauge of astonishment anil appre- 

enslon. hrough this inlet pauperism threatens us with the most 
overwhelming consequences, 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, a century has elapsed since 
that statement was made. But 60 years ago we find that the 
people were still of the same impression and were as wrong on 
that question as they are to-day. Here is a report of 1835, 
made by a similar organization, and in that report they say: 

Then we were few, feeble, and scattered. Now we are numerous, 
strong, and concentrated. Then our accessions of immigration were 
real accessions of strength from the ranks of the learned and the gooi, 
from enlightened mechanic and artisan and intelligent husbhandmen. 
Now immigration Is the accession of weakness, from the ignorant 
victims of the priest-ridden slaves of Ireland and Germany or the out- 
cast tenants of the poorhouses and prisons of Europe. 

And the same arguments are made aguinst present-day immi- 
gration. We can realize how fallacious and wrong were the 
statements of those early organizations, We know the startling 
and mervelous progress that was made since those reports. In 
lieu of this a great number of you gentlemen are pressing the 
same arguments. I prophesy a number of years hence the 
people will think you as ridiculous and absurd as we do now 
think of the early restrictive societies. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr, Chairman, I 
the amendment, to make it $8.25. 

Mr. MURRAY. Make it $12.50. 

Mr. GARLAND. I do this for the purpose of speaking for 
the amendment. 4 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is not in order, 

Mr. BENNET. Oh, yes. Although the gentleman is on the 
same side as the gentleman from Alabama, I think he has a 
perfect right to offer an amendment, G 

Mr. BURNETT. There were two amendments, were there 
not? 

The CHAIRMAN. There was an amendment to the amend- 
ment, and one was voted down. 

Mr. BENNET. Mine was voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GARLAND]. 

Mr. GARLAND. The amendment was to make it $8.25 in- 
stead of $8 as provided by the committee. 

Mr. BENNET. The amendment pending was to make it $10. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out the figures “$10” and insert in lieu thereof “ $8.25." 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleinan from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GakLAND] is recognized. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, there has been a strong 
tendency all through this session of this Congress in which I 
have sat, and it is my first opportunity to be in Congress, to 
hearken to the report of the committee. They are supposed to 
have and should bave a large amount of all the wisdom that 
can be gathered on all of these subjects that are brought before 
them for report to this body. And I am glad to see that this 
wisdom has been displayed here to-day by the gentlemen who 
have this bill in charge. I am for it. Iam going to vote for it 
because it will assist in keeping out pauper labor and also be- 
cause it is a kind of a Republican measure. It is for the pro- 
tection of the man who works, and it was so stated by the gen- 
tlemen who have the bill in charge. Now, then, I am challeng- 
ing these gentlemen in return, that when a protective tariff 
measure comes up in this House for the protection of working 
peoples’ wages, which will come before long, that they do like- 
wise, and that so-called Democratic States will give as many 
votes for that measure as Republican States will give for this 
one measure. [Applause.] 

But I have heard here the virtues of Alabama proclaimed, 
and I have heard the declarations against Pennsylvania and 
its alleged usages, and Ohio and its alleged usages, and the 
Middle States generally, from the gentleman from Alabama, 
Why, gentlemen, I was down in Alabama several years ago. It 
was about the time the first cotton mill was put up at Anniston, 
Ala., which I understand is in the gentleman's district; and I 
had the pleasure of going into the mill. The gentleman says 
that Alabama passed the first child-labor bill that was passed 
by any State. If so, it must have been to extend the hours for 
I went into that mil. and beheld 
a woman with a child at her breast attending a loom, and 
two children, that could not have been more than 4 and 6 years 
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of age, played back of her with rug dolls in their hands on the 


floor of the factory. 

Mr. MURRAY. Eight hours before dinner and eight hours 
after dinner. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARLAND. Maybe I can not remember that, because 
it was some time ago, and possibly could not now bring proof, 
but maybe the gentleman from Alabama was then in the legis- 
lature which enacted the legislation that now exists, or did 
exist four years ago, in Alabama, in which they can make of a 
man who goes on a strike a vagrant—a bum. 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes; a bum. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARLAND. A bum, a vagrant, and under the law they 
take him from his strike-anil declare that he is convicted of 
Vagrancy, give him n sentence of servitude, put him back into 
the mine in which he was employed, and he does the same work 
in the mine for the State without pay that he did for wages 
before. 

In addition to that, Mr. Chairman, that is one of the States 
whether they have changed the law or not I do not know; 
they may have, like Georgia, reformed on labor laws and have 
changed recently, but we hear much of the virtues here on this 
floor of Alabama laws—as a matter of fact, that is one of 
the States where they worked their convicts in the mines, tim- 
ber camps, and other industries, against free labor, in positive 
competition with the men who work for wages. 

I can not forget these things, and I can not forget, when T 
look at the biography of the gentleman from Alabama and 
note that he was in the legislature that probably enacted some 
of, or all of, those laws. I feel that-it comes with very poor 
grace, to say the least, that he should inveigh against Pennsyl- 
vania.. [App'ause:] 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairnian, T ask unanimous consent to 
close the debate on this section. 

Mr. GARDNER. The gentleman can speak to the negative of 
this $8.25 proposition. 

Mr. BURNETT. I oppose it. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GARLAND] asks unanimous consent to withdraw his amendment. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto close. 

Mr. BENNET. I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman 
from Alabama will not do that. There have been no factious 
amendments offered and no factious discussion. 

Mr. BURNETT. I mean these amendments. There are two 
amendments pending, the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gartanp] and the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BELE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GARLAND] has been withdrawn. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. BELL]. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I want to have opportunity to 
Say a word or two in reply to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. BURNETT. I did not inveigh against Pennsylvania. It 
was against some methods of Pennsylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman wants to speak in oppo- 
sition to the amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
the Chair will inform him that it has been withdrawn. 

Mr. BURNETT, Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the 
pending amendment. À 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BELL]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the “ noes ” seemed to have it. 

Mr. BELL. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 40, noes 64. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oklahoma moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MURRAY. If I can get unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I will not take any time at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? s 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 3, add, after the period, the following: The money thus 
collected, together with all fines and rentals collected under the laws 
regulating the immigration of aliens into the United States, shall be 
pald into the Treasury of the United States.” 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I wiil say to the gentleman 
from Alabama ‘[Mr. Bunxzrr that that is fal en, word for 
word, from the existing law. It seems that uuder that law 
there is danger of confusion for this reason: Later on in the 
bill it is provided that all moneys collected from exclusive priv- 
Ueges shall be paid into the Treasury, and in another place it 
is provided that; from the moneys that are collected from 
fines, the Department of Justice, without any limit, can pay 
rewards, which, I think, is a rather dangerous provision, and 
there is no place where provision is made for paying over the 
other moneys into the Treasury. The privileges are not exclu- 
sive. Take the telegraph privilege, for instance. Both of the 
large telegraph companies in New York—and, I presume, in 
other parts of the country other telegraph companies—have the 
right to haye their stations at these immigration stations; 


and 1 simply offer this amendment out of abundant caution. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. 
a question there? 

Mr. BENNET. ‘Yes. ~ 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I could not quite catch the gentleman's sug- 
gestion. The gentleman made the statement, as I caught it, 
that if this money were covered into the Treasury it might be 
expended on rewards. 

Mr. BENNET. There is a provision in the bill that, as to 
certain ‘fines collected, the department may pay rewards out 
of those fines without limit, and there are two cases now pend- 
ing where sums running into tens of thousands of dollars are 
attempted to be collected under the contract-labor laws. It 
seems to me it ought to be made clear that the moneys collected 
from the head tax, from the fines and the penalties, and from 
the rental of all the privileges, whether exclusive or not, are to 
be paid into the Treasury. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Does the gentleman want to deny to the 
executive officers charged with the administration of the law the 
privilege of offering rewurds for the apprehension of violators 
of the law? ; 

Mr. BENNET. No. They have that privilege already under 
the existing statute. I want to call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Texas to the fact that what I am offering is the very 
language that the committee which revised the law in 1908 
thought was proper. It is the language that the members of the 
committee in 1907, including the gentleman from Alabama [Mr, 
Burnett] and the gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes], 
thought proper to insert, believing it would do good, and no 
harm. It is also in line with the policy of this Congress. as 
shown in 1909, when in one of the appropriation bills they 
wiped out the immigration fund and provided that the money 
should be paid into the Treasury. 

Mr. BURNETT. As I understand, then, there are some fines 
that do not go under that provision, and under this bill the De- 
partment of Labor can use them for the payment of rewards? 

Mr. BENNET. Not the Department of- Labor, but the De- 
partment of Justice. It is so stated in the language, that out 
of the fines the Department of Justice can, without limit, pay 
rewards to people other than employees of the Government. 

Now, it seems to me—and I think the gentleman from Ala- 
bama will agree with me—that the moneys ought all to be 
paid into the Treasury, and that no department ought to have 
the right to collect forty or fifty thousand dollars and then pay 
out what it pleases for rewards. It is not very long since the 
Customs Department, under a then existing law, paid $100,000 
as a reward to a man in New York City, who was an employee 
of the Government. I think there ought to be some limit. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. BENNET. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BENNET. I ask unanimous consent that my time may 
be extended three minutes, to allow me to answer the gentle- 
man’s question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unan- 
imous consent that his time be extended three minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARDNER. On page 14, line 2, of the bill there is a 
provision to aid in the enforcement of the contract-labor law. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 


A862 


Mr. BENNET. That is what I was referring to. 
Mr. GARDNER. It is there provided that— 


The Department of Justice ace from any fines or penalties received 
ay rewards to persons other than Government employees who may 
urnish information leading to the recovery of any such penalties, or 

oT arrest and punishment of any person, as in this section pro- 

vided. 


Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. Now, if the gentleman's amendment is 
adopted with regard to the head tax, it would not affect that 
particular clause, would it? 

Mr. BENNET. I am frank to say that the amendment I have 
sent to the Clerk’s desk would cover fines, penalties, the head 
tax, and the money from exclusive privileges. 

Mr. GARDNER. In other words, there would be no necessity 
for the gentleman’s amendment at all if it simply applied to the 
head tax, because that is already in the existing law, passed in 
an appropriation bill. So that the gentleman’s amendment is 
broader than merely paying the head tax into the Treasury. 

Mr. BENNET. Yes; it is broader than merely paying the 
head tax into the Treasury. 

Mr. GARDNER. And is it not true that in an appropriation 
pill we have already provided that the head tax shall be paid 
into the Treasury? 

Mr. BENNET. We have provided that in an appropriation 
bill, but in this bill we repeal all acts in conflict with this act. 

Mr. GARDNER. I think that is excepted. 

Mr. BENNET. Oh, no; it is not. 

Mr. GARDNER. It is not in conflict, anyway. 

Mr. BENNET. I think it is. Let me ask the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, What earthly harm can it do to provide that the 
moneys collected by United States officials in the way of revenue 
shall be paid into the Treasury? 

Mr. GARDNER. But I ask the gentleman if it does not inter- 
fere with that particular clause that we put in for the enforce- 
ment of the contract-labor law? I have no objection unless it 
interferes with that; but it seems to me that it interferes with 
the Department of Justice having funds at its disposal to pay 
informers and in that way help to carry out the contract-labor 
law. 

Mr. BENNET. The Department of Justice collects thousands 
of dollars. While I was out of Congress on a temporary vaca- 
tion I represented a gentleman who had to walk up to the cap- 
tain’s office and pay $6,000 in one of these cases. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, the Department of Justice 
ought to have the use of some of these funds that the gentleman 
complained went into the General Treasury. They ought not to 
be left to the uncertainties of the General Treasury. Therefore 
I am opposed to the amendment, and I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Bennet]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. BURNETT. Before that amendment is read, I ask unani- 
mous consent that ull debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto be closed in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN; The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close ut the expiration of 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BENNET. I object for the present. 

Mr. BURNETT. Then I move that all debate—— 

Mr. MANN. Oh, do not do that. The gentleman from New 
York has some bona fide amendments. 

Mr. BENNET. We have real amendments. 

Mr. BURNETT. Let the amendments come in, But let us 
limit the debate. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I should like to have at least 
5 minutes, or 10 minutes if I can get that much time. I was 
deprived of any time yesterday in the general debate. This is 
the most important section in the whole bill. 

Mr. SABATH. No; this is not the literacy test. 

Mr. BURNETT. This is the head tax. How many amend- 
ments has the gentleman? 

Mr. BENNET. I have this one, which I have sent to the 
desk, but which has not been reported, and one more. 

Mr. BURNETT. Then I suggest 10 minutes on that side and 
5 on this. 

Mr. BENNET. All right. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, we agree on 15 minutes on 
the two amendments, 10 minutes to be controlled by the gentle- 
man from New York and 5 minutes on our side. i 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this section and amendments 
thereto close at the expiration of 15 minutes, of which 10 min- 
utes shall be controlled by the gentleman from New York and 
5 minutes by himself. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET. Now, Mr. Chairman, I should like to have 
my amendment reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 10, after the word “ who," Insert “after a residence of 
ay Fo ons year in such foreign country,” so that the bill as amended 

“That said tax shall not be levied on account of aliens who after a 
residence of at least one year in such foreign country enter the United 
States from the Dominion of Canada,” etc. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I should like to be stopped 
at the conclusion of three minutes. 

Unless this amendment is adopted, it will simply, under this 
$8 head tax, divert the traffic coming from Great Britain so 
that it will go via the Allan Line steamers and the Canadian 
Pacific, because it gives them a differential of $16 in favor of the 
Canadian steamship companies as against the American steam- 
ship companies on every man and his wife coming to this coun- 
try. In other portions of the bill we legislate so as to bring 
business to our own ports of Boston, New York, New Orleans, 
Galveston, and so forth. But if a man who wants to come 
from Great Britain to Chicago, or any place like that, finds 
that he does not have to pay any head tax if he comes over the 
Canadian line, he is very apt to save $8 or if he comes with 
his wife $16 by coming via Canada. I am in favor of Ameri- 
can industry and against diverting business to Canadian ports. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. They come in from Canada now without the 
payment of the head tax. 


Mr. BENNET. There is no $8 head tax. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. But there is a $4 head tax. 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr, SLAYDEN. And the Canadian is exempt. 

Mr. BENNET. He is. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. ‘This bill proposes to remove the exemption, 


except from those who live along the border and come over for 
a temporary stay. 

Mr. BENNET. Do not make me laugh for my lip is cracked. 
[Laughter.] I think everybody will come over for a temporary 
stay. This provision will be availed of by everybody who wants 
to save $16. I do not think the committee attempted to help 
aliens across the sea, but I think they had in mind to help 
people in Canada and Mexico to come over here for a tem- 
porary stay. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. ‘Those people who go back and forward in 
the course of a day’s business. 

Mr. BURNETT. Let me ask the gentleman, Is it the purpose 
of the gentleman to strike out the words “for a temporary 
stay” ? 

Mr. BENNET. Personally I do not care anything about that. 

Mr. BURNETT. I think perhaps we might accept the amend- 
ment. Let us have the amendment reported again. 

The Clerk again reported the amendment. 

Mr. BURNETT. That is for the residents in Canada, New- 
foundland, Porto Rico, Cuba, and the Republic of Mexico? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. All right. 

Mr. GARDNER rose. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts may have five minutes in 
which to develop his view. 

The CHAIRMAN. That can be done by unanimous consent, 
although chairmen have ruled that after the time was fixed 
Mr. MANN. That is only where the time was fixed by the 
House. Where the committee has fixed it by unanimous consent 
the ruling has always been that it can be changed by unaninious 
consent; but where the House has fixed the time the committee 

can not change it. 

The CHAIRMAN. That comes back to the same thing that 
you can do anything by unanimous consent. What is the request 
of the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. BENNET. I ask that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. GarpNER] may have five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

Mr. HOWARD. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to inquire if the request of the gentleman from Alabama was 
not granted for 10 minutes, to be controlled by the gentleman 
from New York and 5 minutes by the gentleman from Alabama? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 
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Mr. HOWARD. Has the gentleman from New York used all 
of his time? 

Mr. MADDEN. He has another amendment. 

Mr. HOWARD. He can yield some of that time to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BENNET. I want that time on another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be reported again. 

The Clerk again reported the amendment, as follows: 

Page 3, line 10, after the word “ who,” insert the words “after a 
residence of at least one year in such foreign country.” 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, that amendment does not 
restore the language of the existing law. We ought to do so if 
we are going to get rid of this amendment later on, providing 
for an exemption from head tax for those who come from Canada 
or Mexico for a temporary stay. 

Mr. BENNET. We are not. 

Mr. GARDNER, If we are going back to the provision of 
law providing for a residence of one year in foreign contiguous 
territory, I think it would be wise to restore the words of the 
existing law, which are these— 

After an uninterrupted residence of one year immediately preceding 
such entrance. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. What is the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? » 

Mr. GARDNER. The suggestion is this: The provision in the 
existing law relative to the exemption from head tax of residents 
of Canada and Mexico had this origin: Ever since we had a 
head tax—or at all events for a great many years—residents of 
Mexico and Canada have been exempted from head tax, This 
was done so as not to interfere with the freedom of intercourse 
between this country and her neighbors. Up to 1907 we ex- 
empted “ citizens of Canada and Mexico from the payment of 
the head tax. When the immigration law of 1907 was being pre- 
pared, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnett] and I, to- 
gether with the then Secretary of State, Mr. Root, held a con- 
ference in which the Secretary pointed out the danger of violat- 
ing the most-fayored-nation clause in some of our treatids if we 
continued to afford special exemptions to Canadians and Mexi- 
cans. He suggested that we should make residence and not 
citizenship the test. This we accordingly did. Now, this bill 
strikes out that particular wording and substitutes the words 
“for a temporary stay,” in order fo exempt those persons who 
go backward and forward across the border from the payment 
of a head tax every day. This wording in the bill also avoids 
all confilet with the most-favored-nation clause. The amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. BENNET] does not 
restore the exact words of the existing law. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. That is just the point upon which I- want 
to ask a question. Does the language agreed upon by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts and the gentleman from Alabama and 
Secretary Root go so far as to continue the exemption of these 
countries and the admission of immigrants to this country with- 
out the payment of the head tax? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 

Mr, SLAYDEN. The gentleman says it will. 

Mr. GARDNER. It will if the state of affairs exists as it 
does to-day. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Immigrants from Canada, Mexico, Newfound- 
land, Cuba, no matter how undesirable they may be, can come 
in without the payment of the head tax if your mament Is 
adopted. 

Mr. GARDNER. The present law admits Canadians and 
Mexicans and so forth without the payment of a head tax, and 
so would the amendment proposed by Mr. BENNET. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is asking me whether my amend- 
ment to the amendment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BENNET] will restore the condition of affairs under which im- 
migrants from Mexico and Canada, no matter how undesirable, 
will be admitted free of head tax. The answer is, Yes; it will. 
The bill as printed and presented to us by the committee does 
not exempt Canadian and Mexican immigrants from the head 
tax, but it does exempt Canadian and Mexican visitors from the 
head tax if they come here for a temporary stay. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Does not the bill merely make the general 
immigration law apply to people from those countries just as it 
does to the people from Europe? 

Mr. GARDNER. In my opinion it does, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Is that not just what we want to do? 

Mr.,GARDNER. The provision for a temporary stay is to 
take care of those persons—probably 100,000 daily—who cross 
the line every day between Detroit and Windsor, for example, 


and at various other points on our northern and southern bor- 
ders. Many people work in Detroit and sleep in Windsor, On- 
tario. Windsor is really a suburb of Detroit. The same condi- 
tion exists in many other places. I have no doubt that is what 
the committee intended to take care of, and I believe they do 
take care of it with this provision about a “temporary stay.” 
I do not think the provision is a dangerous one, because a few 
lines later in this bill the Commissioner General of Immigration 
is given power to adopt rules which will prescribe conditions 
to prevent the abuse of the head-tax exceptions. Therefore I 
do not agree with the gentleman from New York [Mr. BENNET]. 
However, when I found that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Burnett] seemed inclined to accept this amendment, I suggested 
that if we are going to retain the existing law we ought to re- 
store the exact words and run no risk of involving ourselves in 
a conflict with the most-favored-nation clause in some of our 
treaties. I agree with the gentleman from Texas that the bill as 
it stands is better than it would be after the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SLATDEN. I think so, too. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent ‘to 
proceed for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman 
from Massachusetts if the bill, as reported by the committee, 
does not get away from any just accusation of violation of the 
favored-nation clause? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, It treats them all alike? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. And makes provision for the accommoda- 
tion of people who live along the border, who cross from the 
south side of the Rio Grande to the north side on business und 
go back in the evening, or who cross the river between Canada 
and the United States, or the border at other points. - 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes; they are all provided for in the bill. 
It seems to me that the bill as it stands is better than it would 
be if amended as the gentleman from New York secks to 
amend it. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. ‘The contention of the gentleman from New 
York was that as we drew the bill it would divert passenger 
traffic around through Canada. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, if I can have two minutes, I 
will demonstrate that, and the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Garpner], I think, will agree with me. Here is what this 
language in the bill will do: A man goes to a steamship office in 
Liverpool and says that he wants to go to Chicago with his 
wife. The ticket agent will say to him, “If you buy a ticket 
on the Allan Line or on the Canadian Pacific Line, I can sell it 
to you for $16 less for the two of you, because you do not hive 
to pay any head tax; but if you want to go by the Cunard Line 
or the White Star Line, or any other line, you will have to pay “ 
$16 more than you do on the Canadian lines, because coming to 
the United States directly you have to pay an $8 head tax.” 
Therefore we provide in an American law, in an American 
Congress, an $8 differential on every ticket for a man making 
a trip to the United States in favor of the Canadian Pacific Line 
or the Allan Line of steamships, and I am opposed to that. I 
am for America. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I, as well as the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Benner], am for America, and if I thought 
that the bill as drafted would tend to divert the traffic as he 
suggests I would favor his amendment, but I am under the 
impression that he does not really appreciate the fact that each 
and every passenger would be obliged to state a falsehood be- 
fore he could be permitted to enter under the bill without the 
payment of the tax, because only these that are coming for a 
temporary stay are excepted. 

Mr. BENNET. I am assuming the case of a man coming for 
a temporary stay, and a man taking a trip, say, to the Yellow- 
stone, or to California, or any place. He saves $8 by going by 
the Allan Line or the Canadian Pacific Line because he does not 
have to pay any head tax, whereas if he goes on the White Star 
or the Cunard to Boston or New York, he has to pay an $8 
head tax. 

Mr. BURNETT. Using the word “resident” instead of the 
word “ citizen,” and that is the gentleman’s amendment; would 
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not that meet the objection that it might be a violation of the 
favored-nation clause? 

Mr. BENNET. My amendment is after a residence of at 
least one year in such foreign country. 

Mr. BURNETT. I know and I understood that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts thought that that would perhaps be in 
violation of the favored-nation clause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will suspend for a moment 
until the Chair ascertains the parliamentary situation. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Bennet] has seven minutes 
and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT] five minutes. 
Is what we are doing now being taken out of that time? 

Mr. BENNET. No. 

Mr. BURNETT. This is by unanimous consent. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Alabama may proceed for five minutes 
more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from New York a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York has not 
the floor. 

Mr. KELLEY. I do not care who answers the question. 

Mr. BURNETT. I will yield to-the gentleman. 

Mr, KELLEY. I would like to know whether or not, if the 
amendment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. BENNET] is 
adopted, an alien settling in Canada can come across the river 
back and forth, even for a temporary stay, without paying this 
head tax unless he is there a year? 

Mr. BURNETT. That is provided for in the bill. 

Mr. KELLEY. If a man settles in Canada, he can not cross 
for a temporary stay until he has lived in Canada for a year? 

Mr. BURNETT. That is the effect of this amendment. 

Mr. KELLEY. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
the amendment. I will read the amendment to the amendment 
myself first: 

Page 3. at the end of line 10, after the words “ United States.“ in- 
rert the words after an uninterrupted residence of at least one year 
immediately preceding such entrance.” 

Also. on page 3, line 11, strike out the word “from” and insert 
the word “in.” y 

That will restore the language of existing law, but I do not 
advocate either this amendment or the one offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
modify my amendment by accepting the language offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BURNETT. Let us have the amendment reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 10, after the words United States,“ insert “after an 
uninterrupted residence of at least one year immediately preceding such 
N page 3, line 11, strike out the word “from” and insert the 
word “in.” 

Mr. BENNET. Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to modify my amendment by accepting the language offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? [After a pause,] The Chair hears 
none. The question now is on the amendment of the gentleman 
from New York as amended. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Bennet), there were—ayes 
55, noes 8. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report the second 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts, which 
is really a consequential amendment, as the Chair understands. 

Mr. GARDNER. No; it was accepted as a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s second amendment came 
in at a different section of the bill. 

Mr. GARDNER. No; it is the samo section. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair understood it was another line, 
a consequential amendment. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move, in line 13, page 3, to 
insert, after the word “ residents,” the words “ or citizens.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, page 3, line 13, by inserting, after the word “residents,” the 
words “or citizens,” = 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, the reason for that is this: The 
Supreme Court of the United States, in the only case in which 
it construed the status of Porto Rico, has decided that the people 
who live in that island are at least citizens of Porto Rico, which 
is one of the possessions of the United States, and it seems to 
me it ought to be made clear that a citizen of a possession of 
the United States ought to have as much right as a resident. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I hardly think it necessary, 
because if he was a resident he would probably be a citizen. 

Mr. BENNET. Not necessarily. 

Mr. BURNETT. There is no objection to it, however. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following further 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 4, strike out all in lines 7 to 11, inclusive. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention 
of the chairman of the committee to what strikes me as a rather 
curious situation, If he will turn to page 2, line 13, he will 
find that the head tax is levied only on aliens regularly ad- 
mitted. Now, this provision provides that in the case of aliens 
applying for admission: 


That in the case of aliens applying for admission from foreign con- 
tiguous territory and rejected, the head tax collected shall, upon appli- 
cation, upon a blank which shall be furnished and explained to him, be 
refunded to the alien, 


Now, the first part of the section that provides the tax shall 
not be paid except by the people admitted is right, but this in 
the last part seems to put in an absolutely unnecessary pro- 
vision, which, in my judgment, refunds the money to the peuple 
who have not paid. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. I yield. 

Mr. SABATH. I do not know whether the gentleman from 
New York reads the wording properly or not, but if he will care- 
fully note the wording of it I think he will come to the conclu- 
sion that his contention is erroneous. It says “there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid a tax of $8 for every alien, including 


* 


alien seamen regularly admitted“ 

Mr. BENNET. Regularly admitted. 

Mr. SABATH. The words “regularly admitted ” refer to the 
seamen and not to the aliens. 

Mr. BENNET. I am not sure, but there is a possibility the 
gentleman is correct, and I ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
my amendment. 

Mr. SABATH. That is the meaning. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman? [After a pause.] Without objection, that will be 
done. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. That the following classes of allens shall be excluded from 
admission into the United States: All idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded 
persons, epileptics, insane persons; persons who have had one or more 
attacks of insanity at any time previously; persons of constitutional 
psychopathic inferiority; persons with chronic alcoholism; paupers ; 
professional beggars; vagrants; persons afflicted with tuberculosis in 
any form or with & loathsome or dangerous contagious se; per- 
sons not comprehended within any of tne foregoing excluded classes 
who are found to be and are certified by the examining surgeon as 
being mentally or physically defective, such r defect being of 
a nature which may affect the ability of such alien to earn a living; 
persons who have been convicted of or admit having committed a 
felony or other crime or misdemeanor involving moral turpitude; 

olygamists, or persons who practice polygamy or believe in or advocate 
he practice of polygamy; anarchists, or persons who believe in or 
advocate the overthrow by force or violence of the Government of the 
United States, or of all forms of law, or who disbelieve in or are 
opposed to organized government, or who advocate the assassination 
oF public officials, or who advocate or teach the unlawful destruction 
of property; persons who are members of or affillated with any organ- 
ization entertaining and teaching disbelief in or opposition to organized 
government, or who advocate or teach the duty, necessity, or propriety 
of the unlawful assaulting or killing of any officer or officers, either 
of specific individuals or of officers generally, of the Government of the 
United States or of any other organized government, because of his 
or their official character, or who advocate or teach the unlawful 
destruction of property; prostitutes, or persons coming Into the United 
States for the purpose of prostitution or for any other immoral pur- 
pose; persons who directly or indirectly procure or attempt to procure 
or import prostitutes or persons for the purpose of prostitution or for 
any other immoral purpose; persons who are supported by or receive 
in whole or in part the proceeds of prostitution; persons hereinafter 
called contract laborers, who have been induced, assisted, encouraged, 
or solicited to migrate to this country by offers or promises of em- 
ployment, whether such offers or promises are true or false, or in con- 
sequence of agreements, oral. written, or printed, express or implied. 
to perform labor in this country of any kind, skilled or unskilled; per- 
sons who have come in consequence of advertisements for laborers 
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rinted, published. or distributed in a foreign country: persons likely 

Por any reason to become a public charge; persons who have been 
deported under any of the provisions of act, and who may again 
seek admission within one year from the date of such deportation, 
unless prior to their reembarkation at a foreign port the Secretary of 
Labor shall have consented to their reapplying for admission; persons 
whose ticket or passage is paid for with the money of another, or who 
is assisted by others to come, unless it is affirmatively and satisfac- 
torily shown that such person does not belong to one of the foregoing 
excluded classes; persons whose ticket or 3 is paid for by any 
corporation, association, society, municipality, or foreign Government, 
either directly or indirectly: stowaways, except that any such stow- 
hway. if otherwise admissible. may be admitted in the discretion of 
the Secretary of Labor; all children under 16. years of age, unaccom- 
panied by or not coming to one or both of their parents, except that 
any such children may, in the discretion of the Secretary of Labor, 
be admitted if in his opinion they are not likely to become a public 
charge and are otherwise eligible; Hindus and poas who can not 
become eligible, under existing law, to become citizens of the United 
States by naturalization, unless otherwise provided for by existing 
agreements as to passports, or by existing treaties, conventions, or 
Agreements, or by treaties, conventions, or agreements that may here- 
after be entered into. The 8 next foregoing, however, shall 
not apply to persons of the following status or occupations: Govern- 
ment officers, ministers or religious teachers, missionaries, lawyer's, 
physicians, chemists, civil engineers, teachers, students, authors, mer- 
chants, and travelers for curiosity or pleasure, nor to their legal 
wives or their children under 16 years of age who shall accompany 
them or who subsequently may apply for admission to the United 
States, but such persons or their le; wives or foreign-born children 
who fail to maintain In the United States a status or occupation plac- 
ing them within the excepted classes shall be deemed to be in the 
United States contrary to law, and shall be subject to deportation 
as provided in section 10 of this act. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BENNET. Is this bill being read by numbered sections 
or by paragraphs? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is being read at the desk in the way 
in which the sections appear. 

Mr. BENNET. I want to be sure whether it is being consid- 
ered by sections or paragraphs. 

Mr. BURNETT. Why not finish the entire section? 

Mr. BENNET. I have no objection, but I simply want to 
preserve my rights. 

The CHAIRMAN. Just a moment while the Chair looks at it. 
The Chair will say it is being read by sections. 
` Mr. BENNET. I will ask unanimous consent, as the re- 
mainder of the section is very largely the literacy test, or 
rather, I will ask the gentleman from Alabama if he will not 
ask unanimous consent that this particular section be consid- 
ered in two parts? 

Mr. BURNETT. I should prefer reading the whole section. 
I do not think any rights will be prejudiced by reading the 
entire section, and it might facilitate the matter. 

Mr. BENNET. You can offer amendments to any part. 

Mr. GARDNER. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we read the 
whole section, and then, if possible, have unanimous consent 
to consider the literacy test separate from the rest. 

Mr. BURNETT. And agree, if we may, on time. 

Mr. BENNET. ‘That is entirely satisfactory. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That after three months from the passage of this act, in addition 
to the aliens who are Ls Bang now excluded from admission into the 
United States, the following persons shall also be excluded from admis- 
sion thereto, to wit: 

All aliens over 16 years of age, physically capable of reading, who 
can not read the English language, or some other language or ect, 
including Hebrew or Yiddish: Provided, That any admissible alien, or 
any alien heretofore or hereafter legally admitted, or any citizen of the 
United States, may anp in or send for his father or dfather over 
55 years of age, his e, his mother, his grandmother, or his un- 
married or widowed daughter, if otherwise admissible, whether such 
relative can read or not; and such relative shall be permitted to enter. 
That for the purpose of ascertaining whether aliens can read the immi- 
grant inspectors shall be furnished with slips of uniform size, prepared 
under the direction of the Secretary of Labor, each containing not less 
than 30 nor more than 40 words in ordinary use, printed in asin 
mmi- 
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cate the commission, of an offense purely political: Prorided further, 
That the provisions of this act relating to the payments for tickets 
or passage by any corporation, association, society, municipality, or 
foreign vernment shall not apply to the tickets or passage of aliens 
in immediate and continuous transit through the United States to 
foreign contiguous territory: Provided further, That skilled labor, if 
otherwise admissible, ma imported if labor of like kind unem- 
ployed can not be found in this country, and the question of the 
necessity of importing such skilled labor in any particular instance may 
be determined by the Secretary of Labor upon the application of any 
person interested, such application to be made before such importation, 
and such determination by the Secretary of Labor to be reached after a 
full hearing and an investigation into the facts of the case: Provided 
further, That the provisions of this law applicable to contract labor 
shall not be held to exclude professional actors, artists, lecturers, sing- 
ers, ministers of any religious denomination, professors for colleges or 
seminaries, persons belonging to any recognized learned profession, or 

sons employed strictly as personal or domestic servants: Provided 
urther, That whenever the President shall be satisfied that passports 
ssued by any 88 Government to its citizens or subjects to go to 
any country other than the United States, or to any insular possession 
of the United States or to the Canal Zone, are being used for the 
purpose of enabling the holder to come to the continental territory 
of the United States to the detriment of labor conditions therein, the 
President shall refuse to permit such citizens or subjects of the coun- 
try issuing such passports to enter the continental territory of the 
United States from such other country or from such insular ion 
or from the Canal Zone: Provided further, That aliens who have 
declared their intention to become citizens, and aliens returning after 
a temporary absence to an unrelinguished United States domicile of 
seven consecutive years, may be admitted in the discretion of the 
Secretary of Labor, and under such conditions as he may prescribe : 
Provided further, That nothing in the contract-labor or reading-test 
provisions of this act shall be construed to prevent, hinder, or restrict 
any allen exhibitor, or holder of concession or privilege for any fair 
or exposition authorized by act of Congress, from bringing into the 
United States, under contract, such otherwise admissible alien mechan- 
ics, a , agents, or other employees, natives of his country as may 
be necessary for installing or conducting his exhibit or for preparing 
for installing or conducting sox business authorized or permitted under 
any concession or privilege which may have been or may be granted 
by any such fair or exposition in connection therewith, under such 
rules and regulations as the Commissioner General of Immigration, 
with the approval of the Secretary of Labor, may prescribe both as 
to the admission and return of such persons: Provided further, That 
the Commissioner General of Immigration with the approval of the 
Secretary of Labor shall issue rules and prescribe conditions, including 
exaction of such bonds as may be necessary to control and regulate the 
admission and return of students and others applying for 
admission: Provided further, That nothing in this act sha 
strued to apply to accredited officials of foreign Governments, nor to 
their suites, families, or guests. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out all the 
language on page 8 included in lines 1 to 3, inclusive. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Map- 
DEN] offers an amendment. Will the gentleman report the 
amendment to the Clerk at the desk? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out lines 21, 
22, 23, and 24, on page 7, and lines 1, 2, and 3, on page 8, of 
the bill. 

Mr. SABATH. That in itself would strike out the entire 
provision, I wish to say to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I do not understand that 
there is any discussion yet. 

The CHAIRMAN. Oh, no. The gentleman from Illinois 
asked for recognition to send up an amendment. If the com- 
mittee desires recognition 

Mr. BURNETT. The committee desires recognition. 

Mr. MADDEN. I thought I was recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. Just to send up the amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. I did. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the amendment is here. The gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnerr] is recognized. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, there are several commit- 
tee amendments to the section, but they are mostly pro forma, 
and if it is agreeable I would like to dispose of the committee 
amendments before we get onto any of these other amendments. 

Mr. SABATH. I have no objection to agreeing that we should 
consider the committee amendments first; and later on, when we 
come to consider the motion that will be made to strike out the 
literacy test, I am willing that an agreement should be entered 
into as to the time that should be allowed on that motion. 

Mr. BURNETT. That will be perfectly agreeable, and I hope 
such an agreement will be reached, But I would like to dis- 
pose of these committee amendments if satisfactory to the gen- 
tlemen, before we take up these other matters. 

Mr. SABATH. I have no objection to taking up the com- 
mittee amendments first. 

The CHAIRMAN. The request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama is one of unanimous consent to first dispose of the com- 
mittee amendments. Is there objection to that request?. [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. BURNETT. Of course, the gentleman understands that 
there is no effort to preclude or cut oft other amendments that 
may be offered. I send up an amendment, Mr. Chairman. 


emporary 
ll be con- 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


— pase 5, line 1, after the word“ * insert or who at the 
time of seeking admission to the United Stafes are legally charged with.” 

Mr. BURNETT. That would then read, Mr. Chairman: 

Persons who have been convicted of or admit ha’ committed or are 
legally charged with a felony or other crime or emeanor involving 
moral turpitude. . 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard in oppo- 
sition to that amendment. 

As my recollection goes back, that amendment was in the bill 
as it passed the Sixty-third Congress and after full discussion 
was stricken out in the Senate, because, I will say to the gentle- 
man and the committee, that we have not gone back on our old 
Anglo-Saxon tradition that a man is deemed to be innocent 
until he is proved to be guilty. What does “legally charged 
with” mean? It simply means this, as applied to a citizen of 
Russia, as it was in the Pouren case, that if a man had left for 
this country, after there was not any chance of trying him in 
his own country, they filed information, not backed up with 
proof to amount to anything, in an attempt to keep a man out 
of this country. 

Mr. Chairman, we have extradition laws to take care of the 
cases of men who are simply charged with crime. That is for 
the Department of State to pass on. And I am opposed now, 
and always shall be, to the substitution of the immigration 
authorities—who have nothing to do with our foreign relations 
or ought not to have anything to do with them—for the State 
Department, that has to do with the carrying out of our ex- 
tradition treaties. This matter was considered in the Sixty- 
second or Sixty-third Congress, in the Senate—I think I can 
mention it historically—and, after a discussion which lasted 
two days, the language which is now attempted to be in- 
serted was, according to my recollection, stricken out by unani- 
mous vote of the Senate, which body reverted to its old tra- 
ditions of what the law is and ought to be; that a man has an 
absolute right, coming to this country, to be deemed innocent 
until he is proved guilty, and if his own country wants to take 
him back to try him, let them come to our Department of 
State and have him extradited in the ordinary, usual, legal, 
accustomed way. Therefore I hope the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnetr] will not pass. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, if the amendment was not 
followed by another one I would agree with the gentleman, 
but I propose, if that amendment is adopted, to follow it by an 
amendment which says: 

Unless the person so legally charged shows to the satisfaction of the 
mit oa that the charge or ¢ es against him are without just 

The only way that it takes out of the general principles of 
our law as to burden of proof in criminal cases which the gen- 
tleman speaks of is it changes the burden of proof. We hear 
eyery day and every week of criminals coming into this country. 
The department informs us that as to securing proof as to the 
truth of the charge they would have much trouble, because 
there are a great many that escape when they are legally 
charged on the other side with crime—tfugitives from justice. 
Just as soon as they think some indictment or some presenta- 
tion, or whatever they may have in that particular country, is 
made, and that the officer is going to get them, they flee at 
once. 

I would not go to the extent of voting that a mere charge 
should exclude an immigrant, because it is too easy, as lawyers 
all know, to get trumped-up charges, and merely to say that a 
statement, with an affidavit or something else on which a war- 
rant could be based, would be a legal charge sufficient to ex- 
clude a man would be unjust. I would not go that far, either. 
But, Mr. Chairman, we proceed to say in addition that if he can 
show—putting the burden on him and not on the Government, 
if there is a charge over there outstanding against him—that it is 
not a legal charge, certainly it ought not to be required that 
this Government should go and hunt up the proof and show 
that it is a legal charge. Therefore we might well presume, 
when a charge stands there against him, it is a legal charge, 
and he ought to be deported, unless he furnishes proof, which 
is very difficult for the Government to obtain, of the fact that 
it is not a proper charge. 

I have practiced law and I have defended many a man 
indicted for crime, and I sympathize with gentlemen who know 
what the difficulties of defense are, and I know how frequently 
it is that men are sometimes jeopardized even when they are 
innocent, and therefore I believe in our old English common- 
law doctrine of drawing around the suspected criminal these 
safeguards of presumption. But here is a man coming to this 


country, while in his own country there may be a charge 
against him. That is not in itself enough, if he can assume 
the burden of proof, which is over there; and which he can get 
if he is innocent more easily than the department ean. The 
department has to rely upon the charge, but he may be able to 
show that it is a trumped-up charge, and if that is true he is 
not subject to deportation. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is not that reversing all precedents with 
respect to the trial of lawsuits and punishing men for supposed 
guilt, and all that? 

Mr. BURNETT. I just stated that it departed from that 
time-honored principle to that extent. But this man is no 


‘citizen. He is coming to this country by the grace of this coun- 


try, and when he comes here with a charge against him. that 
does carry with it at least an implication of crime it is for us 
to say that that man, in whose reach rests the evidence that it is 
a trumped-up charge, shall assume that burden of proof. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, in opposition to the proposed 
amendment I want to urge that while it will be within the 
personal knowledge of the suspected person that he is innocent, 
it will be impossible for him to prove his innocence. Surely, he 
can not be expected to carry along with him witnesses who can 
prove his innocence. He can not be expected to carry with him 
documentary proof of his innocence of a charge of which he 
may have no knowledge up to the moment he is confronted 
with the charge. 

You must treat the prospective immigrant as a man, whether 
you admit him or not. But once you refuse him admission, you 
should, at least, extend to him the rights that belong to every 
human being. You should treat him without prejudice, without 
bigotry, without repudiating a fundamental principle which in 
centuries of evolution has become a part of the organized sys- 
tem of the jurisprudence of every civilized country. Under this 
provision every blackmailer will be able to exclude an immi- 
grant by filing a charge against him. Do you expect a help- 
less immigrant to refute a charge and convince a board of 
special inquiry consisting of a jury of laymen that he is inno- 
cent? It is an indefensible proposition, and the very suggestion 
of that amendment shows the spirit in which the bill is offered. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there for just a moment? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. The gentleman has referred to charges being 
made against aliens in this country by anybody in the nature 
of a trumped-up charge. The amendment of the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT] refers, of course, to a charge that 
then and there existed against this man in his native land. 

Mr. LONDON. Exactly. 

Mr. HOWARD. The object of this amendment is to prevent 
the United States from becoming a refuge of fugitives from ` 
justice in other countries. > 

Mr. LONDON. We had two cases of this kind in recent his- 
tory, during the presidency of President Roosevelt and Presi- 
dent Taft, the case of Pouren and the case of Roudowitz. In 
both cases the charges involved moral turpitude. After years 
of investigation it was shown that the acts charged were not 
crimes involving moral turpitude, but were acts committed in 
pursuance of a revolutionary object in revolutionary days. 
They were charged with violation of the criminal code, but, as 
a matter of fact, they were revolutionists, fighting against the 
Government. It required the persistent efforts of a powerful 
organization to save the two men. 

Gentlemen, I object to this amendment, and I appeal to you 
to reject it. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the amendment was not in the 
bill as it passed the House last year, and it was not in the bill 
as it passed the Senate. In my recollection it has either been 
in the bill several times when it was brought into the House 
or else it has been preposed on the floor of the House, but, I 
think, while it has been discussed in either body, it has never 
been agreed to. 

We are apt to deal with the question of charges against 
criminals or persons accused of crime according to our own 
methods in this country, and yet we are all familiar with the 
fact—by reading at least—that it has often been the practice 
of various foreign Governments, where they desired to punish 
or detain persons for political offenses, to charge them with 
some crime, and many times they have punished them for some 
erime that the persons did not commit, and in many instances 
panene them for alleged crimes which no one had committed 
at all. 

Now, it would be the easiest thing in the world if we came 
to a situation where men seek to come to this country to escape 
political persecution—and that is liable to be one of the results 
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growing out of the war in Europe for the Government of some 
foreign country or some one instigated by that Government to 
make a charge against those persons for crime. The gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Burnerr] says the persons would have the 
right to disprove it. They will have no opportunity to disprove 
it. It will not be a thing that can be disproved on this side of 
the water. It is not a thing concerning which the persons ac- 
cused will have witnesses. They can deny, but that is no proof; 
and this provision lays down a principle which I think ought 
never to be established in this country, that a man charged with 
crime is presumed to be guilty. [Applause.] 

I do not know, Mr. Chairman, but that I may vote for this 
bill, although I haye voted against it four times heretofore; 
but I hope that this House will at least have self-respect enough 
and enough consideration for the history of the country not to 
say that Congress finds that a man shall be considered guilty 
until he proves himself innocent. I believe the old doctrine of 
the presumption of innocence until guilt is established is the 
very foundation of our liberties. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this com- 
mittee amendment. I do not know whether I can advance any 
stronger arguments than those that have been advanced by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] or the two gentlemen from 
New York. However, I remember that about three years ago 
there were the cases to which reference has been made here— 
the Pouren and the Roudowitz case. Those two men were 
charged by the Russian Government with committing crimes in- 
volving moral turpitude. They were held here for nearly six 
months. After a careful investigation the evidence disclosed 
that the charge against them was a false one. The statement 
made by the gentleman from New York is correct. I am fearful 
that if this amendment is adopted we will invite the Russian 
Government or other Governments to take advantage of this 
provision and use the immigration department for the purpose of 
holding people who are properly and legally entitled to enter 
the United States and to prevent them from entering. We who 
are acquainted with some of these oppressive Governments know 
how far they will go if they desire to persecute a man whom 
they dislike. In view of the eloquent appeals that have been 
made by others, I hope that this amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on this amendment is exhausted. 

Mr. HOWARD. Task unanimous consent for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that he may proceed for three minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, as the debate has been exhausted I think we ought to get 
along with the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, the gentleman ought not to be in such a 
hurry, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will not object, but I think 
we ought to get along with the bill. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, the reason I inject my views 
into this debate is that there have been two or three speeches 
made against this amendment. I think it is a very wholesome 
amendment and that it ought to be adopted. The bill says: 


Persons who have been convicted of or admit having committed— 
And here is the amendment— 


or who at the time of seeking admission to the United States are 

legally charged with— 

And then the bill proceeds— 

a felony or other crime or misdemeanor involving moral turpitude. 
A political crime could certainly not involve moral turpitude. 
Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. I have only three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. HOWARD. The proposition is simply this: The worst 
criminal in the world might be under indictment. He might be 
legally charged. He might flee to the United States for refuge. 
Without this amendment there is no way in the world to prevent 
that man coming into this country. The first instinct of a crimi- 
nal, the very first thing that appeals to him if he is guilty, is to 
flee; and if he flees and there is a legal charge against him, 
this simply shifts the burden of proof upon him to show that 
the charges against him are not legal charges, or that he is 
guiltless of the charges which have been made against him in 
the land of his nativity. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Could not a criminal of the 
kind the gentleman speaks of be taken back to the country 
where the charge is pending against him? 

Mr. HOWARD. We recognize that principle as between 
States to-day. The governor of the State of Georgia can ask 
for a requisition for a man in Texas or Illinois, and we recog- 


nize that principle in our criminal law to-day, to extradite 
from one State to another a person accused of crime. This 
amendment of the gentleman from Alabama simply carries 
into effect, as between nations, the same principle that we 
recognize as between States; it simply says the applicant must 
present himself at our gate with a clean moral record, and 
should he not do so he will be excluded. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Will the gentleman answer a question? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. HOWARD. I did not know my time had expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman had only three minutes. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may proceed for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I believe frankly that a ma- 
jority of the members of the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization are opposed to this amendment. I say so be- 
cause I believe there is not a man on that committee who, if 
he realized the full import of this amendment, which was 
adopted hurriedly and without adequate discussion, would have 
consented to put in the amendment, and overturn what has 
been the tradition and policy of the United States in every 
criminal prosecution that has ever been had since the founda- 
tion of this Government. 

The Pouren case, which has been referred to, was a case 
which attracted a great deal of attention, and enlisted the 
sympathies of Frederick C. Tanner, Seth Low, Mr. Butler, my- 
self, and many others in New York, native born and otherwise, 
who rallied to the defense of that man. He had fled from 
Siberia, where he had been sent because he raised his voice to 
overturn conditions that we all know are appalling. We were 
appealed to, and we raised practically $200,000 in order to dis- 
prove the evidence produced against him, and which finally 
turned out to be so false and untrue that there was not a 
scintilla of truth to back it up. The result was that there was 
no extradition. Are we going to say to every Government in 
Europe that on the filing of a charge against any person who 
wishes to enter this country—and in many places a legal charge 
simply means the issuance of a warrant—on the unsupported 
word of some Tom, Dick, or Harry, for purposes of revenge or 
something else, the entry of that person into this country may 
be prevented, and the burden placed upon him of disproving 
something of which he has no knowledge? I appeal to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole to vote down the amendment. 

Mr. BURNETT. If the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SIEGEL] means that this amendment was not discussed by the 
members of the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
he is mistaken, because it was discussed. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has expired on this amendment. 

Mr. BURNETT, I ask unanimous consent to proceed for three 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURNETT. This amendment was discussed at length 
by our committee, and I know that the members were utterly 
opposed to making this rule imperative; but they believed that 
our country having been made the dumping ground for thou- 
sands of criminals, we ought to have protection from fugitives 
from justice, and that there ought to be at least a prima facie 
case made, by the introduction of a legal charge, which the 
Government of the other country must institute. Now, when 
that Government has made its prima facie case by the insti- 
tution of a legal charge, certainly a man who is asking admis- 
sion to our gates ought to assume the burden of showing that 
the charge is without foundation. Gentlemen say that there 
ought to be a presumption of innocence, but they should re- 
member that a person who seeks admission to this country by 
the grace of our Government, when there is a legal charge 
against him, ought to be required to show that that charge is 
not true. This does not impose any burden on political of- 
fenders, because the bill provides, on page 9, line 13— 

That nothing in this act shall exclude, if otherwise admissible, per- 
sons convicted, or who admit the commission, or who teach or advocate 
the commission, of an offense purely political. 

So that disposes of the proposition that the distinguished 
leader on the Republican side referred to when it is a political 
offense. But, gentlemen, I want to know if it is unfair or un- 
just to say that a man who comes with a legal charge hanging 
over him ought to assume the burden and show that he is not 
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a criminal fleeing from justice and seeking refuge on the shores 
of the United States? 

Mr. OGLESBY. Is it not a fact that the amendment applies 
only to the form of the indictment and is entirely distinct from 
where you ask for a requisition from one State to another, where 
you have to prove that there is merit in the charge? 

Mr. BURNETT. Oh, you do not. A legal indictment certified 
to in any of the States that I know anything about is sufficient. 
There might be a case in which the defendant himself, by habeas 
corpus, might raise the question of the right of the State to 
extradite him, but the presumption is, just as I state in this case, 
raised by the indictment itself. Therefore the burden ought to 
be on the man coming here. Gentlemen, it is absurd to talk about 
keeping criminals out when you want the Government to go to 
Italy to get proof that a fellow is guilty when he is under indict- 
ment or some other legal charge. 

Mr. CONRY. Mr. Chairman, I would like unanimous consent 
to proceed for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unan- 
imous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CONRY. Mr. Chairman, the proposition here seems to be 
that the inquiry referred to must be made in regard to a legal 
charge against an allen. The gentleman from Alabama has 
proceeded in his discussion upon the theory that a legal charge 
involying moral turpitude against a fugitive from political perse- 
cution bears the same dignity and force as an indictment against 
a criminal charged with an offense in America. In other words, 
that a legal charge against a religious or political refugee is the 
result of a formal indictment legally submitted to constituted 
authority to establish a criminal record against an alien. Such 
is not and has not been the case in countries from which politi- 
cal refugees come to our shores. 

In such countries as Russia, where there is a secret system 
of spies, or police espionage, where the people representing this 
system of governmental espionage have the authority upon 
their own initiative to make these charges, with all the for- 
mality and without the force of a formal indictment, as it is 
known and contemplated by the laws of our country. 

It is a very significant fact that in every case where men who 
are fleeing from persecution in these countries where oppres- 
sion is so bitterly imposed upon them for political offenses that 
the crime charged involves moral turpitude. 

But this charge of alleged moral turpitude preferred against 
alien refugees, in almost every case subjected to the test in our 
courts, has been proven to be a mere pretext—a pretext in- 
vented by the police system of the foreign government to guar- 
antee and accelerate the extradition of the political refugee. 
And the amendment of the gentleman from Alabama, if adopted, 
will have but one logical effect, and that is the destruction of 
these barriers, erected by our customs and our laws for the pro- 
tection of the persecuted patriot fleeing to our shores from the 
terrors of persecution in his native land. 

I am opposed to this amendment, not for sentimental reasons 
alone, but because I believe our country should ever remain a 
haven and a refuge for those who believe in and have the cour- 
age to make sacrifices for those blessings of political freedom 
which have found their sublimest exemplification in our system 
of democracy. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

The question on the amendment was taken; and on a division 
(demanded by Mr. Burnetr), there were 52 ayes and 68 noes. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair appointed as tellers the 
gentleman from Alabama, Mr. BURNETT, and the gentleman 
from New York, Mr. SIEGEL. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were 69 ayes and 78 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 7 — 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, the next committee amend- 
ment is on page 6, line 7. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend page 6 by striking out in line 7 the words “for any reason.” 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, there was so much confusion 
I could not hear. Did the gentleman give any reason for strik- 
ing out these words? 

Mr. BURNETT. These words at that place are unnecessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BURNETT. The next amendment is on page 7, line 1, 
to insert a semicolon after the word Hindus.“ 


The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 
»The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, Jine 1, after the word Hindus insert a semicolon. 

Mr. BURNETT. The reason of that was that after each 
classification where we exclude aliens there has been a 
colon. The Hindus there is added by amendment, and that 
a clause by itself, so a semicolon makes it conform to the other 
classifications, 

Mr. MANN. Makes a new rule of punctuation. 

Mr. BURNETT. No; it is the old Quackenbos rule that the 
gentleman and I studied years ago. 

Mr. GARDNER. If the gentleman puts in a semicolon that 
will exclude missionaries, lawyers, physicians, and chemists 
that happen to be in this class. 

Mr. BURNETT. They are taken care of farther on. 

Mr. GARDNER. No; if the gentleman will cast his eye on 
page 7, line 7, he will see the provision where it says “ the pro- 
vision next foregoing” shall not apply, and so forth. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I am quite willing to take the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Alabama, but I had 
supposed in reading this bill that one of the purposes of it was 
not to make it too obnoxious and indicate that Hindus weré 
not entitled to become citizens of the United States by naturali- 
zation. We all know what one of the purposes of this clause 
is, although not disclosed on its face. I supposed this had 
been done intentionally—to say that the Hindus and persons 
not entitled to become naturalized citizens were to be excluded, 
It looked to me a bright way of saying something where you 
really did not want to use all the language you could use about 
it and cover the subject. 3 

Mr. BURNETT, The committee want to say flatly that we 
intended to exclude Hindus, and in order not to have any doubt 
about it we made a different classification; and as the next was 
another classification of persons who were not eligible to be- 
come citizens of the United States by naturalization, we put in 
this amendment. Some courts have held that a Hindu could 
become a citizen. ‘ 

Mr. MANN. I understand. It is a very difficult matter. The 
Hindus are British subjects, and I suppose citizens, in a way, 
of the British Empire, and to exclude them by class and name 
no one else might be considered quite objectionable, or to ex- 
clude other nationalities who are not entitled to become citizens 
in a class might be considered objectionable; but to exclude the 
two together as one class, and cover them all, I think no one 
has found was objectionable. I suppose it does not make any 
change in actual name whether you say Hindus and persons 
who can not become eligible to become citizens of the United 
States by naturalization, or whether you say Hindus; but to 
combine them, I think, takes away a lot of the bitterness, and 
it accomplishes the exact purpose. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I agree with the gentle- 
man from Illinois. I think it means the same thing with or 
without a semicolon, but there was some question whether, the 
Hindus having been declared to be eligible to naturalization 
by combining them with the others, there might not be some 
doubt in regard to the real meaning of it. 

Mr. MANN. I should think the courts would be likely to 
construe it as the opinion of Congress that Hindus are not 
entitled to become citizens if you do not put any punctuation 
in there at all. As it is now it simply means Hindus and other 
persons, just as though you read into it the word “ other.” so 
that it would be the same as though it read: 

Hindus and other persons who can not become eligible, and so forth. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman is 
perhaps correct about that, and I ask unaminous consent to 
withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
withdrawn. 

Mr. BURNETT. Then, Mr. Chairman, I was about to offer 
an amendment inserting the word “two” between the words 
“the” and “provision,” in line 7, so that it would read, the 
two provisions next foregoing,” but as I have withdrawn the 
other amendment it will not be necessary to ask for the adop- 
tion of this amendment, and that will be also withdrawn. 
That concludes the committee amendments. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, on page 
7, beginning with line 21, all the remainder of the page, all of 
page 8, and all of page 9, up to and including the word “ terri- 
tory,” on line 13. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, on page 7, beginning with tine 21, striking out all the rest 
of page T of 8, — all of page 9, down to and including the 
word “ territory,” e 13. 
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Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, that is the educational test— 


the literacy test, so-called. I would like now to see whether 
we can not make some arrangement in respect to time. 

Mr. BURNETT. How would half an hour on a side do? 

Mr. MADDEN. Why not make it an hour and à half? 

Mr. BURNETT. We have had seven hours of general debate, 
and I think we ought to limit this now to half an hour on a 
side. s 

Mr. MADDEN. But many gentlemen who are interested in 
this seetion of the bill did not speak in general debate. I do 
not think it is toọ much to ask for an hour and a half, which 
would give three-quarters of an hour on a side. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, Does the gentleman from Illinois really think 
that we will hear anything new on the subject, with all due 
respect to those gentlemen who desire to speak? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman from 
Texas that if I get a chance I think I can tell him something new. 
I would like to have 10 minutes. 

Mr. SABATH. Furthermore, I am of opinion that if gentlemen 
who are in fayor of this provision will listen to reason, we will 
agree that it should be stricken out. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will grant us an hour and 
a half. It is important enough so that it ought to be discussed. 
It is the most vital provision of the bill. 

Mr. BURNETT. Very well. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment which 
I desire to make to the religious exemption provision, and I 
would like to have five minutes on that. Of course I am in 
favor of, the literacy test. : 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I will be very glad to yiel 
the gentleman that time. 

Mr. TOWNER. Do I understand that the debate is to be 
limited only to the motion to strike out? 

Mr. BURNETT. Oh, I think we ought to limit the debate 
to the whole section and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. SABATH. Oh, no. If my motion to strike out is de- 
feated, then it is my purpose to offer an amendment to the 
political provision. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the gentleman from 

Alabama that the debate be confined only to the literacy test. 
That is the bitterest bone of contention in the bill. An hour 
and a half is not excessive debate upon that. In fact, I was 
going to ask, if the hour and a half were granted, that I 
be yielded 10 ininutes additional, for I did not wish to ask the 
time of either gentleman in control of it. 

Mr. BURNETT. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that debate on the amendment of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Saarn] be limited to an hour and a half, one-half 
of that time to be controlled by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. SasatrH] and one-half by myself, and that in addition 
thereto there be granted 10 minutes’ time to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Manw], to be occupied at such time as he desires 


to use it. 
Does that apply to the section or the 


The CHAIRMAN. 
amendment? 

Mr. MANN. Just to the aniendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is, anything relating to the literacy 
test? 

Mr. BURNETT. It relates to the motion of the gentleman 
from Illinois or any amendment to his motion. 

Mr. SABATH. To my motion or any amendment to the motion. 

Mr. MANN. Let it relate to the motion and paragraph in- 
volved in the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama submits the 
request for unanimous consent that debate on the motion of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Sasara] and the paragraph 
to which it relates shall proceed for one hour and a half, one- 
half of that time to be controlled by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama and one-half by the gentleman from Illinois, and in 
addition to that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] shall 
have 10 minutes, to be controlled by him. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT]. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I suppose the gentleman from 
Illinois has a number of requests. I have not been able to see 
the gentlemen who desire to speak on this now, and I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER]. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amendment to per- 
fect the section before the motion to strike out is put. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 9, line 1, after the word “by” insert the word “ gov- 
ernmental. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, if I can have the attention 
of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT], I desire to say 


to him I offered an amendment to which I desire his attention, 
Page 9, line 1, before the word “overt” insert the word “ govern- 
mental.” Now, my reason is this: 

I am not in favor of this religious exemption at all, I will 
admit. It has been diseussed for years and years and years. 
It was originally the Littauer amendment of 10 years ago, and 
I think that those who then adyocated this religious exemption 
from the literacy test were willing to confine it to persons who 
were “solely” trying to escape religious persecution; in that 
form we agreed to it. Now it is proposed to exempt from the 
literacy test anybody who claims to be fleeing from religious 
persecution, no matter what ofher motives he may have for com- 
ing to this country. Under the wording of the bill this per- 
secution may be evidenced by overt act or by laws or by gov- 
ernmental regulations. Now, unless you put in the word “ goy- 
ernmental” before “overt act,” here is the situation you are 
going to have. Take the case of the Armenian at the present 
day. We get a large Armenian immigration into this country. 
There is a large one into my own district, by the way. Most 
of it is good; some of it is not so good. These Armenians are 
being persecuted by the Turks. They are Turkish subjects 
and there is no question that there is persecution going on— 
religious persecution. Supposing some Armenian comes to this 
country and says to the immigration inspector, “Some Turks 
have been persecuting me on account of my religious belief,“ 
then, if he can convince the inspector, that Armenian can claim 
admission whether he can read or not.- 

I am not in favor of exempting people from this literacy test 
on account of alleged religious persecution. However, if you 
are going to put in an exemption at all, for heaven's sake make 
it clear that it is an overt act on the part of the Government 
which the exemption contemplates. 

Mr. CONRY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. Certainly. 

Mr. CONRY. Suppose that the persecution is inspired by cer- 
tain individuals in a community and that this persecution is 
countenanced by the Government. How are you going to dis- 
tinguish? ¢ 

Mr. GARDNER. Well, I do not think we can go into the 
motives of individuals. The question is, if the Government has 
got any laws and any regulations, and if they have laws or 
regulations, if they commit overt acts, well and good; and, 
if you choose, throw the thing open and admit all these 
people, whether they can read or not, Armenians and Hebrews— 
we might as well speak right out; that is what this clause in 
the bills means. It means that certain races are to be admitted 
into the United States on more liberal terms than anyone else, 
if they claim to be fleeing from religious persecution. I do not 
approve of it. I have the friendliest possible feeling for the 
Jews and the Armenians. I have warm personal friends among 
them. Nevertheless, I do not think that they ought to be given 
special privileges more than anyone else. But if you are going 
to do it, let it be clear that you mean governmental persecution. 
Do not let any man who chooses come before the immigration 
commissioners and say, “I have been persecuted at home by two 
or three men ”—who are absolutely irresponsible—* from re- 
ligious motives.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be called when I 
have used eight minutes. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, there 
are some Members who are under the impression, in view of 
what has been stated, that I am in favor of repealing all of our 
immigration laws, or that we should have no laws on immigra- 
tion. That is not true. I desire to say that I believe outside 
of three or four provisions in this bill that this is a good bill, 
and I believe a good deal will be accomplished if the bill be 
enacted into law providing we eliminate the educational test: 
The literacy test provided in the bill will not serve, as I stated 
frequently, to keep out the viciously inclined, the criminal, 
or otherwise undesirable alien. Experience has demonstrated 
the fact that with the educational facilities afforded in this 
land thousands of illiterates who, unhappily, were denied edu- 
cational opportunities in their native lands, have learned to 
read and write here and have shown eagerness to acquire knowl- 
edge and fit themselves to become good citizens. 

In my opinion the desirable immigrant is the healthy, law- 
abiding worker, who comes to this country in good faith, and 
the undesirable immigrant is the clever and educated schemer 
who immediately upon his arrival begins to find fault with our 
institutions. We agree that the criminal, the insane, and 
mentally defective, the pauper, the morally unfit, and those who 
are incapable of earning a living, ought, as the existing law now 
provides, to be barred. We know from experience that the 


educational test would inflict an unjust hardship upon some 
of the elements which we can not class among the undesirables, 
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The literacy test is neither the test of fitness nor of character. 
It is opposed to principles upon which our Government was 
founded and to the high traditions which have always been 
maintained in the American Republic. It is beyond dispute 
that many of the so-called illiterates come from countries where 
they have been compelled to live under laws which are op- 
pressive, cruel, and unjust. They come here from places where 
the opportunities of education are denied them, and they come 
here because they believe they can secure that high and grand 
privilege and secure for their children that which has been de- 
nied them in the country of their birth. 

If we enact this legislation, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we 
will preclude or stop some of our best citizens, or people who 
make the best citizens, people who have demonstrated that they 
are law-abiding, that they are men who love our institutions 
and loye our flag, and the largest percentage who will be 
kept out under this provision will be the unfortunate Polish 
people; who are suffering to-day in Europe as no other people 
are. 2 

And, unfortunately for the Polish people, the Polish King- 
dom has been divided, and is now a part of Austria, part ot 
Russia, and a part of Germany, and due to this division have 
been deprived of and denied an education, not that they are 
not anxious to secure it, but the countries and the monarchies 
under whose flag they are obliged to live, and from which 
countries they desire to emigrate, make it impossible for them 
to secure this education. Nearly 40 per cent of these good people 
will be deprived from entering our country, and what applies to 
the brave Polish people—descendants of Pulaski and Kos- 
ciuszko—wiho have aided and assisted our country in time of 
need, applies also to the people of the little nation of Servia. The 
people of that country, the same as the Belgians, have suffered 
untold want and misery. They, as well as the Polish people, 
are prevented there from securing that education, and we to-day 
are about to say to them that, because they have been deprived 
of that chance and opportunity in their country, and because 
they desire to secure it here, they can not have it, they 
can not-enter; they can not come, This, I think, is manifestly 
unfair. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I haye known thou- 
sands of people of these different nationalities who were un- 
able to read and write when they entered our shores, but never- 
theless I wish to assure you that they have made good citizens 
and should not be legislated against, as you are about to do. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. GARRETT). The time of the gentleman 
has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for the motion to 
strike out the literacy test from the bill, because, for sentimental 
reasons, perhaps, I never have believed that the test of a man 
or his value to himself or to the world was to be met by whether 
he could read a little or write a little. The reading and writing 
of a man depend upon opportunity. But, Mr. Chairman, having 
voted, I believe, four times against the immigration bill, I find 
a situation which has constrained me to take a reconsidered 
view of the subject. We do not know how soon the war in Eu- 
rope will end, and no one knows what will be the result. It 
seems likely, on the one hand, that with the destruction of prop- 
erty and the loss of life and limb over there, all the people can 
be profitably employed at home in building anew. We employ 
great numbers of men here because we are building in a new 
country. 

And there may be no immigration from Europe after the war. 
The countries over there will be inclined, probably, to keep 
their citizens at home, because the number will have been re- 
duced materially as to the male working citizen, and the need 
will have increased considerably to replace and rebuild. On 
the other hand, I can see, as it seems to me, great possibilities 
on the other side. -When peace comes over there, I think it is 
likely to be a temporary one. I doubt the ability of either side 
to absolutely crush the other. There has been bitterness enough 
engendered, and there will be bitterness enough remain to make 
both sides over there, after temporary peace comes, fear further 
war. Men are prone to fight when they are mad. Cool men 
are not prone to fight. And after they have gone through a war 
such as they have been going through over there, and what are 
left come back to their homes, counting up those who have gone 
to the other side and those who remain who haye been maimed 
or diseased, with the possibility that war will come again, with 
the knowledge that the hatred has not passed away, it would not 
surprise me if everyone with ordinary common sense would 
desire to escape from their country for two reasons: First, to 
avoid possible war and military service; second, to ayoid the 
enormous taxes which must be the result of the unparalleled 
burden of indebtedness. And unless these countries by their own 
legislation can prevent their citizens coming here, we are liable 
to have a flood of immigration such as no country in the world 
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ever experienced before. I am not willing to take the chances 
on it. [Applause.] . 

I have no great fear of the immigration that we have had. 
I do not fear a considerable number of annual immigrants. I 
believe we hhve tremendous powers of assimilation, but I 
am not willing at this time to take the chance on the world 
pouring onto us the enormous numbers which may want to 
and probably will seek to come to this country while the diffi- 
culties in Europe are yet unsettled. And I have made up my 
mind, after a great deal of hesitation, that I shall vote for this 
bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEWIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. If I have any time. 

Mr. LEWIS. I would like to ask the gentleman whether, in 
view of the prospects that seem to him possible, he would not 
be in favor of a numerical limitation on the number coming to 
this country any year? 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman that I can think of 
a great many ways that I believe would be better than the lit- 
eracy test. One of them has been suggested by the gentleman 
from Maryland. But I am not confronted with that question. 
I am confronted with the question of whether I shall vote in 
the end for a bill containing a provision which I do not believe 
in. But I believe I ought to vote for the bill, notwithstanding 
my feeling on the subject. [Applause.], 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. Neety]. [Applause.] 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. Chairman, during the decade immediately 
preceding the outbreak of the European war there came to our 
shores, with the momentum of an irresistible army, an average 
of more than ten hundred thousand immigrants every year. Of 
this mighty influx of humanity more than 25 per cent could 
neither read nor write. 

In order to prevent the future coming of untold millions of 
unlettered foreigners to this country, and to avert the long 
train of evils that would inevitably follow in their wake, it is 
proposed to enact the literacy test of the pending measure into 
law. That test is the storm center of the bill. It simply pro- 
vides that as a condition precedent to admission the immigrant 
shall be able to read not less than 30 words in ordinary use, 
printed in plainly legible type, and in a language designated 
by the immigrant himself. 

It appears from evidence of record, and with which all the 
Members of this body are familiar, that the opposition to the 
passage of a bill containing the literacy test has been fathered 
and financed by the Shipping Trust that fattens on the fares 
paid by the immigrants for transportation, and by various other 
trusts that employ these helpless and unhappy people for wages 
at which the American standard of living can not possibly be 
maintained. [Applause] 

There are many sufficient reasons for passing this bill, but 
brevity of time permits me to specify but a few. 

The competition of immigrant labor with our own has become 
so pernicious and notorious that employment brokers brazenly 
offer to furnish foreign laborers of any nationality, in any 
number and in any State, for wages lower than those paid to 
workmen who are native born. [Applause.] The effect of such 
a competitive system as this is to swell the army of the uneni- 
ployed with those of our own flesh and blood. 

We spend $500,000,000 annually for education. Shall we at 
vast cost eradicate ignorance at home and then permit it to be 
imported wholesale from abroad? Shall we prepare our own 
people for the responsibilities and duties of citizenship at an 
expense of half a billion dollars a year and at the same time 
freely permit those to come into our midst who have had no 
preparation at all? [Applause.] 

In all communities having an alien population it is found 
that the illiterate foreigner is the most frequent violator of the 
criminal law. 5 

In New York, where the immigrants “most do congregate,” 
the asylums have become so overcrowded with insane foreigners 
that the chief executive of that wealthiest of States has had 
to appeal to the Federal Government for assistance in caring 
for these afflicted people who have become a public charge. 

The kind of foreigner that is crowding our charitable institu- 
tions and filling our jails is the kind that will be largely ex- 
cluded by the passage of this bill. Even the literacy test will 
bar no one from entrance to this country who is qualified to dis- 
charge the duties of an American citizen, or worthy to bear 
that name. 

Many of the immigrants who have come to us in the past, 
from all parts of the world, have proved themselves valuable 
additions to our population. They have caught the spirit of our 
institutions; they have kept step with the march of our prog- 
ress; they have been loyal to our flag. This type of immigrant 
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We have welcomed in the past; this type we shall welcome in 
the future; but the type affected by the literacy test we shall, 
for our own protection, keep out of this country for all time to 
come. [Applause.] Of the desirable immigrants, we shall ad- 
mit them all; of the undesirable, we shall exclude them all. 

That the sentiment of the American people is overwhelmingly 
in favor of the adoption of this selective and restrictive test 
there can be no doubt. 

Within the last 20 years the people's representatives in this 
House have passed eight different bills containing the literacy 
test by an average vote of more than 2 to 1. Within the 
same period of time the Senate has passed six different bills 
containing the test by an average vote of more than 3 to 1, 
while the last vote in the Senate on this measure showed a ma- 
jority in its favor of more than 7 to 1. In 1896 Mr. McKinley 
was elected President on a platform that specifically demanded 
that the immigration laws be extended so as to exclude from 
entrance all who could neither read nor write. But for the 
exercise of the veto power by three different Presidents, the 
literacy test would to-day be a part of the statute law of the 
United States. 

For many years the American Federation of Labor, the rail- 
road brotherhoods, the farmers’ organizations, patriotic societies, 
eminent educators, neted economists, and multitudes of the 
toiling masses of this country have petitioned and pleaded and 
prayed for the enactment of this law. [Applause.] Se far their 
petitions have been rejected, their pleas have been spurned, and 
their prayers have been scorned. But patriotic and persistent 
effort is about to be rewarded, and before the adjournment of 
this session of Congress the Burnett immigration bill, with the 
literacy test included, will be written inte our book of law. 
[Applause.] 

We have no grudge or grievance against the illiterate people 
of other lands. As they are unfortunate, we sympathize with 
them; as they are poverty stricken, we pity them; as they are 
oppressed, we weep for them; but as they would injure our own 


laborers, burden our own taxpayers, and lower our own stand-. 


ard of life, we are obliged to exclude them. Our task is an 
unpleasant one, but wisdom assigns it, reason commends it, duty 
commands its performance, and patriotic legislaters must obey. 

If we are charged with being selfish in passing this bill, we 
shall remind those who make the charge that while our action 
may prove an immediate hardship to the illiterate foreigner, it 
will ultimately reveal itself, even to him, as a blessing in dis- 
guise. For when the peasants of Europe know that they can 
not come into the United States until they have learned to read 
some language, then schoolhouses will be built as if by magic 
in every community from the sterile steppes of Russia to the 
fertile valleys of the Tiber and the Po. Teachers will be multi- 
plied and elementary education will become the birthright of 
every child, and ignorance, even in the most benighted province 
of Europe, will be no more. 

By passing this bill we shall place a new value on American 


citizenship; we shall protect the American laborer, secure the 


American standard of wages, and preserve the American ideal 
of civilization; we shall make it impossible for any immigrant 
to enter here in the future until he is able to read at teast 30 
words in the Holy Bible and understand the lines: 

My country, ‘tis of th 

Sweet “ey of liberty,” 

Of thee I sing. 

Applause. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. BENNET]. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, when the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Burserr] and myself, who were members of the 
Immigration Commission, came to the conclusion of our labors, 
and later there was reported a bill, I summarized our conclu- 
sions in a paragraph, the contrary of which no one has proved 
from that time to this. I said: 

As to the character of the immigrants who have come to this coun- 
try in the past 25 years, the Immigration Commission—nine men of 
aiffermg views—reported unanimously that conviction for crime is no 
more common among the new immigrants than among the native born; 
that they are far less the victims of disease than any other class of 
immigrants of whom statistics have ever been kept; that they are 
rarely found among the victims of alcoholism; that pauperism is rela- 
tively at a minimum among them; that in the most congested blocks of 
cities having the largest foreign-born ulations five-sixths of the 
homes of the foreign born are well kept and two-fifths are immaculate— 
and fhis on the report of women vestigators; that their children 
attend school in large numbers; and that such new immigrants are much 
more rarely found in the insane asylum than their predecessors. 

That was what we found after the expenditure of $700,900 
and two years of work. Certainly it is not an indictment 
against the immigrants upon which to found new legislation, 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER] said he was in 
favor of literacy. If he is in favor of literacy, then he ought to 
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vote against this new illiteracy test, because the figures of the 
census of 1910 show that the most literate portion of our popu- 
lation are the children of foreign-born parents, only 1.1 per cent 
of them being illiterates. 

The distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] told us 
in an affecting way—as it always must be affecting when a man 
speaks of his good mother—of that mother denied the oppor- 
tunity in early childhood, who has never learned to read and 
write, I assume, and the gentleman will admit, that that mother 
is an abler person than he, abler for a woman than he is for 
a man, and we all know how able he is for a man. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, in this literacy test we are asked to vote to keep out 
other mothers, equally able, equally deprived of opportunity, 
though for different reasons. I shall not vote to do that, be- 
cause I think the gentleman stated the crux of the proposition 
that the failure to be able to read and write measures not lack 
of ability but lack of opportunity ; and his good mother, able as 
he, simply typifies the thousands who come to this country, 
unable to read and write, but who see to it that their children, 
born either abroad or here, are the most literate and the most 
indefatigable in our schools. When my daughter stands at the 
head of her class, as I am thankful and proud as a parent to 
say that she does, I find that those who stand second, third, 
and fourth at her side are the children of the immigrants, put 
there and kept there by their parents, who, because themselves 
deprived of opportunity, are in precisely the same frame of mind 
as that lady in Ohio who, herself deprived of opportunity, made 
her son the president of a college. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is really no argument to be made in 
favor of the literacy test. Nothing has been proved against 
illiteracy except lack of opportunity, and therefore I want to 
devote the remainder of my 10 minutes to the amendment that 
is going to be offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Sasara], as I understand, if this amendment fails, and that is 
to insert the words “ or political” after the word “ religious.” 

I differ from the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts 
IMr. Garpner}]. He says he is not in favor of letting in these 
Armenians. I am in favor of admitting them, and in my judg- 
ment they can not get in under the religious clause. 

They were an independent kingdom. ‘They did what some 
people wanted our country to do; they depended for prepara- 
tion on the good will of their neighbors and they ceased to 
exist as a kingdom. The opposition to them in Turkey is po- 
litical. I stated yesterday that 800,000 of them had already 
fallen under the sword and under che bullets of the Turks. 
One million two hundred thousand remain, Of course, only a 
small fraction will come, but those whose friends desire to 
have them come here ought not to be barred out simply because, 
being raised in the Ottoman Empire, they were deprived of an 
opportunity to learn to read. Many can not read, and if the 
words “or political” are not put in the Armenian stays out. 

I wish there was time to read to the committee the indi- 
vidual cases of Armenians killed, as they have been in the last 
year and a half in that holocaust over there, where tens and 
hundreds and thousands and tens of thousands have been 
killed, and we here in the American Congress, in this great, 
broad, rich, largely undeveloped country purpose to reverse 
the policy under which our own parents and grandparents and 
ancestors came, My French Huguenot ancestors fled from 
persecution and landed on our shores in this country, and yet I 
am asked to keep out the Armenian of to-day, the ancestors 
of those to come to-morrow, and who would come in precisely 
the same condition that my ancestors came. Iam not only going 
to vote to strike out the literacy test, but because the literacy 
test is in it I am going to vote against the bill. I am going to 
vote against it because while there are good things in it, the su- 
perlative iniquity of this specious test, in my judgment, is 
enough to cause any man who values the American past, who 
values the American present, and who hopes ia all its breadth 
and vision, in all its beauty of idealism, that the present may 
extend into America’s future; who objects to marring our his- 
tory of toleration by this narrow-minded project—any man who 
holds these views ought to vote first to strike out the literacy 
test, and, second, if the test is not stricken out, to vote against 
the bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, How much time has the gen- 
tleman from New York used? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. GARRETT). 
10 minutes. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I have yielded 20 minutes to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes] to be used as he 
pleases. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman. I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. MEEKER]. 


The gentleman has used 
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Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I trust in the 10 minutes or 
less I shall occupy that I shall not be misquoted as many times 
on Monday as I have been to-day and yesterday. 

I can not and would not vote for this bill unless I were thor- 
oughly convinced in my own mind that under the bill this Na- 
tion is to provide an asylum for those who are persecuted be- 
cause of their religion and those who suffer from political per- 
secution. There is no man on the floor of this House who stands 
more nearly absolutely four square on the question of religious 
liberty than the man who is now addressing you. And the in- 
jection of any such sectarian talk into this issue is foreign to 
the question. [Applause.] 

It is purely a question of a literacy test to be applied to the 
man who would come in here under ordinary circumstances. 
The extraordinary conditions under which a man might come 
have been provided for in this bill. I come from a State that 
has on its statute book a compulsory education law, and the 
same kind of talk was made in the Missouri Legislature against 
that law that has been made here against this one. It has been 
about our mothers and grandmothers who could not read, but I 
think the American Congress should legislate with its face to 
the future rather than to the past [Applause.] 

There are plenty of gentlemen on the floor of the House who, 
if their native ancestry had been required to read before their 
descendants could come to Congress, would not have been here, 
but that is no indication that we are to look backward and say 
because father could not do so the son must not. You are 
squarely against the issue, and how men can stand and plead 
for illiteracy, not only domestic illiteracy, but imported illit- 
eracy, is more than I can conceive, when we have provided an 
asylum for the religious and political refugees. 

If citizenship is not worth the attempt to acquaint oneself 
with the general channels for the distribution of knowledge, then 
citizenship in this country does not amount to much. We have 
been asked to do everything and the man coming here to do 
nothing, We are asked to overlook all shortcomings. Gen- 
tlemen, it is a peculiar argument that is advanced here in this 
discussion, people all of the time saying the black hander can 
come in because he is educated, as if we had not provided in 
the bill to shut out the black hander, the gambler, and every 
one else who is undesirable, the assumption being that because 
a man can read there is no other test. This bill provides against 
the black hander and for every other type of criminal. It goes 
further than any other bill that has ever been offered to this 
Congress to reach a criminal, even after he comes here, and 
put him out of the country. You gentlemen know the type of 
men we are trying to reach in this bill. We are after not the 
individuals so much as we are after the illiterate herd that is 
brought into this country for the purpose, and for no other 
purpose, of beating down American standards of living and 
American wages [applause], and I have not heard one of you 
say anything about that. Furthermore, I say that under our 
economic law and with our present program, it might be a kind- 
ness to the immigrant who is coming here to be exploited if we 
told him that he can not come. Some are looking at this from 
a sentimental side purely. If sentiment is all there is to this 
argument, let us put it all aside, let us open our doors and 
say to every one, come in. Let us take a single illustration. 
Bring a man from any section of the Old World that you may 
choose. Poor boys are growing up in the same community side 
by side. One boy by some method or other has mastered his 
language so that he can read and write, but the other has not, 
To the one we open the door; to the other we say “study.” 
Gentlemen, the beginning of a real education is in reading and 
writing, or else our educational program in this country is all 
upside down when we teach our children to read at the be- 
ginning of school. It is the foundation of the spread of knowl- 
edge, and we need not try to dodge it. 

When a man can read 30 words promiscuously given him by 
the official it means that he must have command of much more 
than 30 words. Some seem to think that this test would simply 
mean for a man to learn by rote 30 words sent to him by some 
friend in this country. But he does not know which 30 words 
are to be given to him. It is a test for larger preparation. Are 
we going to say that men who come here shall come to be ex- 
ploited and put at the mercy of all of whom we have heard here 
to-day, simply because somebody’s grandmother could not read a 
hundred years ago? Here is the question that we must face for 
ourselves. We must work out our home educational problem; 
it is not solved, and a man who thrusts back into the face of any 
individual saying, “ Why do not you go back and sweep your 
own doorstep,” fs not answering the question. As I said yester- 
day, all of the illiteracy of our own Nation that we now have is a 
blight upon our Nation; and the schoolhouse, whether it be a 
school of the Methodist, the Presbyterian, the Baptist, the Catho- 


lic, the Hebrew, or the great American school, is the founda- 
tion stone of our Government. [Applause.] Yet we would have 
men by a wave of the hand for the sake of somebody’s grand- 
mother ignore all demands we make upon others simply to let 
them come in here. 

You speak of the political refugee. If the language is not dis- 
tinct and plain on that one issue, then I can not understand how 
it is to be written. The revolutionist, your Kosciuszko, and all 
those men to whom reference has been made, could enter this 
country under this provision. This country will always remain 
the home of the religious and the political refugee, but we would 
just as well begin now to face that other problem of imported 
ignorance. 

Talk as you please, I have generally found that the man who 
could not read had a slighter or smaller appreciation of the 
great things of the world around about him than the one who 
ean read. Put this literacy test into your bill and pass it and it 
will be the first international compulsory-education law that 
was ever written. It will set a new standard and it will mean 
that coming into this land means more than the possession of 
thirty or forty dollars and a desire for a job for six months. 
It will mean the beginning of a new era, and if America has 
led thus far in her common school at home, has she not the right 
to demand universal training of men elsewhere? [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. BURNETT. I yield the gentleman three minutes more. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Bennet] has declared that he would vote against the 
bill because this is here, and a much more thoughtful man, if 
such could be, declared just preceding him that even though 
he did not quite agree as to this particular point and could not, 
yet he would vote for the bill with this in it. That is the differ- 
ence in human nature. One man will not do anything unless 
he can get everything he wants and the other man is willing to 
be reasonable. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. COLEMAN]. 

Mr. COLEMAN. Mr. Chairman, the amendment proposed by 
the very earnest and able Representative from Illinois [Mr. 
SasatH] presents to this House the real question upon which 
the division of Members for and against this bill will take place. 
It is clear to the unprejudiced person that there are two lines 
of argument to be applied to the question before us. 

When we consider that on three different occasions Presidents 
of these United States have vetoed such literacy tests, we on 
this side must admit that there is something of merit in the 
contention of the others; but I suggest to them that when they 
consider that on three different occasions the Congress of the 
United States has sent the test to the President, that they must 
admit that there is something of merit on our side. I have not 
the time in five minutes to refer to these arguments, but perhaps 
they can be summed up briefly in a single sentence—that while 
the spirit of altruism is most commendable, that that of self- 
preservation is still the first law of nature. 

My friend from Illinois suggested a little while ago that the 
literacy test will not serve to keep out the viciously inclined, 
the criminal, or the otherwise undesirables. Of course, it will 
not, and nobody contends that it will, and as between education 
and character we will agree with him that character is by far 
the most potent; but given the character to work upon, education 
will do its possessor good and notharm. [Applause.] Otherwise 
you had better abolish your compulsory-education laws. And 
again I want to call your attention to this thought, that in 
legislating on this bill our first consideration is not the immi- 
grant, for, however much we may desire to give him the op- 
portunities afforded in this superior land, our first considerntion 
is and must ever be this country of ours which should always 
be our chief concern. [Applause.] Let me direct your atten- 
tion to the fact that conditions are vastly different to-day to 
those of former years and that we must meet them with differ- 
ent laws. In the pioneer days sturdy individualism and strong 
physical power was necessary in order to enable the immigrant 
to meet and overcome the difficulties encountered. The very 
conditions that confronted him were in themselves a selection 
of the most fit. We have passed beyond those conditions and 
the time has arrived when we as a country must look after our 
own interests, and in my judgment our interests require that 
while we are imposing an educational qualification upon our 
own people that we should ask those who come from without 
at least to meet the limited requirements of this bill. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I yield a half minute to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER]. 
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to withdraw my amendment which I offered to the paragraph 
which the gentleman from Illinois seeks to strike out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw the amendment indicated. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury Pestalozzi went over to France and sought an interview 
with Napoleon. His purpose was to impress upon the great 
leader the importance of general education. That interview 
was denied, and when that great Swiss educator returned home 
he was asked whether he saw the First Consul, and his reply 
was, “ No; and the First Consul did not see me, either.” Pesta- 
lozzi made a pilgrimage to Prussia, and was received by the 
queen, who was so impressed by what the great educator said 
regarding the possibilities of education that she sent 17 of 
the choice young men of Prussia to the school presided over by 
Pestalozzi. Among that group of 17, mark you, was found 
Froebel, Germany's greatest educator, the founder of modern 
education in Europe. Among them was also found Réaumur, 
second only to Froebel. The stimulus to scientific research be- 
gan then that now is so scientifically worked out in Germany. 
Modern research in Germany is but a comment upon that in- 
fluence. It is simply a suggestion of the value of education. 
When the Fathers planted our country the State of Massa- 
chusetts required at a very early date that every 50 families 
must provide for what we call an open school, and every 100 
families must provide for a high school. While it is admitted 
our common-school system was not started until the thirties of 
the last century, Massachusetts provided for general education 
early, and yet I find that the State that has given Harvard to 
our country’s history and the first general school system of the 
country, as well as the man who inaugurated our widely popu- 
lar common-school system, as we now know it, is represented 
yery largely here on this floor by men who are now opposing the 
literacy test for those immigrants who come into the country. 
For, Mr. Chairman, as I now recall, but two of her distinguished 
delegation supported such a measure in the last Congress, and 
yet they stand very high for education for those who are in the 
country. And when I think of Rhode Island, I think, of course, 
of the strong appeals of her Representatives, such as my genial 
and lovable friend on the front seat, Mr. O’S1Haunessy, and 
I think of Roger Williams, our early greatest scholar, who 
tanght John Milton to read the Dutch language. 

Roger Williams established Rhode Island upon an educational 
basis, out of which has come Brown University, that my friend 
eminently represents on this floor. Why, my friends, Brown 
University gave to the country Horace Mann, this country’s 
greatest educator, and the founder of the common school sys- 
tem of America. He was a son of Massachusetts, but an 
alumnus of Brown. It gave Mr. Justice Hughes, who is much 
talked about to-day in the country. [Loud applause.] It gave 
our country the United States’ greatest State university presi- 
dent, namely, Prof. Angell, of Michigan University. [Applause.] 
And it gave a former superintendent of the public schools of 
Chicago, President E. Benjamin Andrews. Mr. Chairman, the 
States so advanced on educational lines, with such achieve- 
ments to their credit, see their Representatives vote against 
this educational test. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Can not you yield him one more minute? 
I want to ask him a question. 

Mr. BURNETT. I yield to the gentleman one minute more. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman from Ohio is a teacher, and 
has great observation, and I want to ask him a practical ques- 
tion. Does he not think we haye enough ignorance in this 
country alrendy without going to the trouble of importing 
more? F 

Mr. FESS. I certainly do. 
sition. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I want to ask the gentleman from Ohio 
a question. Is Hughes nominated now? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FESS. I think my answer will be more emphatic when 
n Republican sits in the presidential chair. When Ohio leaves 
off the habit of supplying the nomination we may come to the 
Supreme Court. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURNETT. I did not give the gentleman another minute 
to nominate a President. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. SABATH. Which is very sensible. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Towner]. . 


I am with you on that propo- 


the nomination. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TILSON]. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, my friend from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Focur], in general debate yesterday, was probably indulg- 
ing himself in the usual oratorical license when he spoke of 
traveling three blocks in my home city of New Haven before 
finding a person who could speak the English language. When 
the gentleman made this reference I happened to be sitting on 
the extreme right of the Democratic side, quite appropriately 
in view of the mixed politics of this bill, and as his remarks 
were addressed to the Republican side of the House and there 
was some confusion, I did not at the moment catch what he 
said. Whether his illustration is historically accurate really is 
immaterial. I feel quite certain, however, that if he refers to 
an actual occurrence it was during the hours when our publie 
schools were in session and the children of school age absent 
from the street. 

There are probably a number of blocks in New Hayen where 
the parents in every house were born abroad, but in none of 
them would he find children of school age unable to read and 
speak the English language. In fact, he would find them all 
in our excellent public schools learning to speak, read, and 
write the English language. He would find further, if he 
examined the records of our schools, that these very children 
of foreign-born parentage are among the brightest students and 
best scholars. He would find also, if he carried the investiga- 
tion far enough, that the percentage of illiteracy among the 
people living in the very city blocks he has indicated is lower 
than the percentage of illiteracy in the district so ably repre- 
sented by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

As to my friends representing southern constituencies, who 
are declaiming so loudly against ignorant foreigners, I chal- 
lenge them to compare the illiteracy of their own States with 
that of the most exclusively foreign-born section of my city. 
They will find to their chagrin that the percentage of illiteracy 
among their own people is far and away above that of our latest 
arrivals. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Connecticut 
yield to the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. Does the gentleman know why there is so 
much illiteracy in the South among the white people? I will 
tell you. We have had a burden of a million and a half niggers 
in Georgia ever since the Civil War, who were turned loose on 
us in their ignorance. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, it is not my intention to abuse 
anybody for the lack of education. Least of all is it my intention 
to refiect unkindly upon the people of the South for the high 
percentage of illiteracy there. Like my distinguished friend 
from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], who on yesterday addressed the 
House with such eloquence and power, I, too, was born in the 
South and not very far from where the distinguished former 
Speaker was born. Before I was born the Civil War had come 
and gone, leaving devastation and poverty in its train. My people 
lived among the mountain whites. Throughout that whole moun- 
tainous section at that time opportunities for education were of 
the most meager and precarious character. Well do I remember 
the longing of my childhood days for an opportunity to learn 
from books, and no opportunity for doing so was lost. Through 
the long spring, summer, and autumn for as much as 12 hours a 
day we labored upon a somewhat grudging soil with rather 
primitive farm implements to earn a livelihood, and at night, 
when I should have been sleeping, I often pored over my books 
by the flickering blaze of a burning pine knot. [Applause.] I 
know what it means to lack opportunity for acquiring an edu- 
cation. There are thousands of others throughout the moun- 
tainous section of the South who have had to contend against 
the same meagerness of opportunity. 

With the experiences of my own earlier years still fresh 
in my memory, I can not bring myself to say to anyone who 
has been denied those privileges which were mine in such 
scanty measure, “ You can not come to this land of abun- 
dant opportunity, because in that other land whence you came 
you had no opportunity to learn to read.” No; I would rather 
say to him, “Are you sound in body, mind, and character?” 
“Are you ready to do your full part, whatever it may be, in 
this hospitable country?” “Are you willing and able, if need 
be, to do the very hardest work of all?“ Measuring up to these 
requirements, he should be admitted. 

It was just a little more than 28 years ago that I, still seeking 
further opportunity to acquire an education, left my southern 
home and came to the city of my adoption, where my friend 
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from Pennsylvania imagines the English language is seldom 
spoken, At that time the great tide of immigration from south- 
ern Europe was only setting in. Only comparatively few had 
then arrived, but enough to start the cry among the alarmists 
that the country was in danger of being swamped by immigra- 
tion from Italy. 

Both those who had prophesied evil and those who had faith 
in the coming immigrants, as I had, waited and watched the 
result. They had not long to wait. Soon the Italian immigrant 

to make himself felt in the community he had chosen for 
his home. In business, in all the professions, and in every walk 
of life he soon began to- make his place. One of them became 
surgeon general of the State, and is generally recognized as one 
of the most brilliant surgeons in the entire State. One went into 
the theatrical business, and is now one of the princes of that 
business, owning a string of theaters from Worcester to Wash- 
ington. Hundreds of others, too numerous to mention, made and 
are making their places in the community. 

Along with the Italians came the Russians, Poles, Hungarians, 
and other nationalities, both Jews and Christians, who in their 
turn, beginning at the bottom and working up, have also “made 
good.” In every walk of life they have not only made good, but 
preeminently good. They are at the forefront of our leaders 
at the bar, in the commercial world, in the manufacturing 
world, in every walk of life. Only a few weeks ago one of the 
most gentle and noble among the Jews residing in New Haven 
went to his reward, mourned by an entire city, whose every 
resident had reaped the benefit of his fruitful labors and his 
great benefactions. Another related to him by marriage is 
now universally conceded by our people of all races, nationali- 
ties and religions to be one of the foremost men not only in his 
own city but in the entire State. For seven years he was presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of the city of New Haven and 
took a leading part in all the development of the city during that 
time. His hand is always extended, never to receive anything 
for himself, but always to help others, to help them not only by 
giving, but, what is far more important, by doing. I could go 
through the list and mention scores of others, but it is not neces- 
sary. These I have mentioned will afford illustrations of what 
immigrants and the sons of immigrants have done already and 
give indications of what we may expect of them in the years to 
come. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
cut has expired. 

Mr. TILSON. May I have three minutes more? 

Mr. SABATH. I can give the gentleman one more minute. 

Mr. TILSON. We are told that organized labor is in favor of 
tbis bill. I doubt that assertion stated so broadly. No man in 
this Flouse has more intelligent organized labor in his district 
than have I, and yet I have heard from only a very few among the 
scores of local unions throughout my district on the subject. I 
have heard from a few, who have expressed their opinion in favor 
of the bill, but they have been kind enough to extend to me the 
same right which they themselves enjoy, of having convictions of 
my own on the subject. My sympathies are naturally with the 
workingmen. My own life has been one of arduous toil from 
early boyhood. I know by experience what it means to earn my 
bread in the sweat of my face. I honor the able leaders of 
organized labor—national, State, and local. It happens that the 
president of the Trades Council in my home city is one of my 
warmest personal friends. He is of that fine strain of Irish 
immigrant stock which came to this country half a century ago. 
He was formerly sergeant in the National Guard company of 
which I was captain, and he was a fine soldier, as he is now a 
useful, patriotic, respected citizen. Possibly he may prefer that 
I should vote for this bill, but I know he would not wish me to 
do so against my honest convictions. 

In closing let me say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania that 
New Haven is more, however, than the home of the immigrant. 
It is the home of culture and refinement, as well as the home of 
honest business and civic progress, in all of which the immigrant 
is doing his share. It is the home of Yale University, whose 
motto is Light and truth,” and whose influence is felt through- 
out the length and breadth of the land for education that shall 
mean service to mankind. It was the home of Noah Webster 
and the birthplace of his great dictionary, which has had a 
greater influence upon the English language in America than 
perhaps any other book, excepting only the English Bible. [Ap- 
plause.] It is the home of the descendants of the Puritans and 
of the Pilgrims as well as of all the rest of the best blood of New 
Engiand. Under the classic shades of its few remaining elms 
the sons of the blue bloods and the sons of the immigrants are 
dwelling and working together. No part of the city’s life would 
he complete without all. Together they make up the heart and 
lifeblood of a great cosmopolitan city which in itself is a shining 


The time of the gentleman from Connecti- 


example of the true American melting pot in actual operation. 
Blending their energies in a united and harmonious effort, they 
are together working out the destinies of a great, modern, pro- 
gressive American city. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut has expired. 
Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. HAMILL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Haul! is recognized for four minutes. 
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Mr. SABATH. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Garrivan]. 


Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, my good friend from Ohio, 
Mr. Fess, for whom I have the most profound respect, hurriedly 
broke from his brief reference to Harvard University in his de- 
sire to pay a tribute to Brown University and some of its dis- 
tinguished sons. As a fellow president of an American college, 
he knows that one of the greatest educators in our splendid 
history, the president emeritus of the foremost educatignal in- 
stitution in all America, President Eliot, of Harvard, is abso- 
lutely opposed to the literacy test in this bill. [Applause.] I 
wish that my able colleague had told you, what he will gladly 
admit, I know, and what I, a graduate of that ancient institu- 
tion of learning, now say to you, that fair Harvard needs no de- 
fense and no apology; there she stands, mother of all the col- 
leges of our glorious land, with her eternal “ Veritas” proudly 
emblazoned upon her shield. I know full well she has no 
greater admirer in all the Iand than the distinguished Repre- 
sentative from the Buckeye State [Mr. Frss]. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, I wish he could have told you something 
else which I can not refrain from uttering, and I speak here 
as the son of an immigrant father, who came to this country 
75 years ago, unable to read and write a single word of any 
language; yet this Irish “ alien” sent three of his boys to Har- 
yard College, two of them graduating from that university 
with the degree of A. B. and the third emerging with his 
A. B., A. M., and Ph. D., all fairly earned and bestowed ; yes, sir, 
this Irish father saw his four daughters complete with honor 
the educational course provided in one of the leading Roman 
Catholic academies in his adopted State, the Academy of Notre 
Dame. And yet, if this unjust literacy test had been the law 
of the land in his day and generation, America would have de- 
prived that splendid man of the opportunity of making the con- 
tribution, which he at least tried to make, to the progress of 
this Republic. [Great applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I have yet to hear from the advocates of this 
test a single word as to the reason why the illiterate immigrant 
has been deprived of an opportunity to get an education in the 
land of his birth. Oh, I recall the story of the Irish peasant 
in the old days of cruel British oppression. His only school- 
master was the priest of his church, who brought to the heart- 
broken sheep of his flock not only the consolation of religion but 
a smattering of letters that they might acquire at least a little 
knowledge of books and of men. A cruel oppressor forbade the 
giving of this instruction to the Irish peasant. And I recall 
reading the story of those sainted priests, hunted from mountain 
to valley, from valley to lake and river, yet still true to their 
duty and their God, giving up all for conscience sake, a price 
upon their heads, and, oh, very often gaining the martyr’s 
crown, because, in the language of Newman, at the grave of his 
friend Wilberforce, “They had made fools of themselves for 
Christ’s sake.” [Applause.] - 

That is the story of the Irish immigrant of the last generation, 
Mr. Chairman. But how glad I am to say to you here in this 
Congress of the United States that you can not reach the Irish 
immigrant of to-day with this bill, and it is not in his behalf 
I raise my voice in protest against its passage. I think of the 
unhappy and illiterate immigrant from the Russins—the son of 
Israel and the son of Poland—oppressed, scourged, almost de- 
stroyed in spirit and in life, with no opportunity in his native 
land for either letters or religion. I think of the boy and the 
girl from the Province of Lithuania who begs admission to this 
free country, and I think of the sons and daughters of sunny 
Italy—these are the children of the desert that your unfair, un- 
reasonable, un-American, un-Christian, inhuman test seeks to 
stop from entering within our gates. If any man within the 
sound of my voice ere dreamed the Irish immigrant, in this year 
of our Lord, is not the peer in learning of your average native 
son let him awake to realize that when the Irish youth knocks at 
the door of Ellis Island or enters the port of Boston he comes, 
sir, almost ready and more than willing to try your examination 
for a bachelor- of arts. [Long-continued applause.] 
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Mr. Chairman, I have made no reference during this dis- 
cussion to that phase of the controversy just touched on by 
my good friend from New Jersey [Mr. Hanmi]. I have felt 
keenly for some time that there was a strong touch of bigotry 
and religious prejudice back of this whole fight. On my honor, 
I am yet to be persuaded that I have formed a false opinion. 
Carefully concealed in this debate, the animosity that stirs 
some men to action against the “alien” is the animosity that 
strikes at the church of his fathers. I sometimes like to re- 
peat to myself, when I think of the bigot and the blackguard 
who assails that church, the finest American speech I ever read. 
It fell from the lips of a Catholic priest at the laying of the corner 
stone of the first Catholic college in New England, Holy Cross 
College, in Worcester, Mass. On the 21st day of June, 1843, the 
Rey. C. Constantine Pise, D. D., of New York, an immigrant 
priest, officiating as orator of the day, said: 

The Catholic Church has always cherished within her bosom a sacred 
and undying solicitude for the education of her people.“ * 
Catholic education inculcates the necessity of virtue, morality, and 
charity toward all mankind. It breathes an inextinguishable spirit of 
patriotism into the ingenuous bosom, and bids the American youth 
remember and be grateful for the inestimable privileges he is destined 
to enjoy under the freest and happiest Government on earth; privi- 
leges which he would not sacrifice to any forei authority; a Goy- 
ernment in defense of which he would regard it the noblest act to die, 
if necessary, at the cannon’s mouth. The college, of which the corner 
stone has just been placed will rear up its walls for an education 
proper to the soil and constitution of the State in which it is situated. 

‘he youth who will be here formed to letters will also be taught, first, 

the necessity of religion, the practice of virtue, the maxims of charity ; 
then and firmly an entire devotion to the glorious institutions of our 
country. They will be instructed to recognize no temporal power over 
this free land in any foreign authority, whether secular or ecclesiastic. 
They will be taught that the sovereign Pontiff, whose spiritual juris- 
diction, as Catholics, we admit and revere, possesses and claims no 
right to exercise any sway over us as citizens of this great Republic. 
That they must be ready to defend the prerogatives and liberties of 
their country against any aggressor, no matter who he may be. Our 
youth will be taught that he who is not faithful to his country will 
not be true to his God. [Applause.] 

Here, Mr. Chairman, is the gospel of patriotic devotion. Here 
is true Americanism. Yes; ultra Americanism, and from the 
lips of an eloquent immigrant. 

Mr. BURNETT. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN]. : 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, there is one feature of this 
bill in which I have taken a great deal of interest from the be- 
ginning. I know that the committee were actuated by the same 
motive that I was, and that was to exempt from the operation 
of the restrictive immigration law those people who leave their 
home countries to avoid religious persecution. 

When that phrase is used two peoples come into the mind of 
every man who is familiar with the history of Europe in the 
last 50 years. The Jews, in countries that I will not name, 
have been persistently persecuted. It is a persecution that has 
run through centuries, and every man who has known the history 
of that great race which has given us so many philosophers, 
poets, musicians, soldiers, philanthropists, and men of great 
enterprise in the commercial world has felt intense sympathy 
with them in their sufferings. 

They deserve well of the American Congress. In our early 
history they were patriots. In the War of Independence they 
gave freely of their means, and they shared the perils of battle. 
George Washington himself testified to the courage and ability 
of the Jewish soldiers that were under his command. They 
played the part of patriots in the War of 1812, and again in the 
Civil War they were found on both sides battling for their opin- 
ions, And while we have felt it was necessary in the interest of 
the country to strengthen the immigration law, we have all 
earnestly desired to exempt, as far as possible, from its opera- 
tion the Jews of certain countries in Europe who come to the 
United States because of religious persecution, a barbarous thing 
that was inexcusable even in the Dark Ages. 

They have made good citizens. It has been my good fortune 
to have personal, intimate, social, and business relations with 
them during the whole of my manhood. I have had among them 
many warm personal friends, and have had them for associates 
in business, and the more intimately I have known the Jews 
the more I have thouglit of them; the more I have learned of 
their history the more I have admired them, and I for one find 
no objection to their coming here. 

There are few Socialists among them. I believe there is one 
political party in the House composed exclusively of Jcws 
[laughter], but there are no anarchists and comparatively few 
criminals among them; there are no beggars, and they are not 
burdens on the State. The Jew is a philanthropist. He is a 
man of yast charities, and always his charity is directed by 
common sense and good business judgment, as it should be. The 
Jev”s charity does not make beggars. It sets men up and makes 
them self-respecting and self-supporting. 


The war in Europe, the great war in Europe, the unmatched 
crime of all time, has been specially hard on Jews. Some of 
them live in countries that deny them religious liberty and social 
and civil rights. But, true to their rature and history, they are 
not denied the privilege of sacrifice. They are compelled to 
fight the battles of countries that do not reward the service. In 
a quarrel they did not make, in support of dynasties that have 
never been even fair to them, they are required to make the 
supreme sacrifice. They are driven to the cruel task of risking 
their own lives in wars they did not want and to take those of 
their kinsmen and coreligionists in other armies. No fate could 
be harder; none more cruel and unjust. 

These, Mr. Chairman, are the thoughts that directed me when 
in committee I labored to shape this bill so as to make it what 
the American people demand and at the same time accommo- 
date this wonderful and unhappy people. 

Another class comes into the minds of people charged with 
the duty of writing a law of this kind, and that is a people who, 
through centuries, have been persecuted by the people of Mo- 
hammedan faith. They have manifested the possession of qual- 
ities which we ought to cultivate. They possess a virility and 
persistency and adhesion to a faith and to high ideals that we 
can not encourage too much. The Armenians should not be 
killed because of religious faith, nor their women subjected to 
the infamy of being sent to a harem. The torture is more than 
most people could bear; most religious faiths would break down 
under a persecution like that, Mr. Chairman, but they have 
kept the faith and they deserve the exemption. We wrote this 
bill with these two people in mind, the Jews and the Christians, 
Certainly, sir, no man can fairly charge that there was any 
religious bigotry in the committee when they came to consider 
a paragraph which sought to protect and to admit these two 
classes of people, two religionists of diametrically opposite re- 
ligious faith. No man in the committee, so far as I am advised, 
ever was actuated by any such motive as has been intimated 
on the floor of this House on more than one occasion. Such 
argument, such groundless assertions, rather, ought not to be 
used here. It is not only without foundation in fact, in so far 
as it refers to the committee headed by Mr. Burnett, but it is, I 
fear, deliberately mischievous. Our work speaks for itself. 
Jew and Christian were treated alike, as they should be, in and 
before the law. Both are a tragic people. Massacre has been 
the portion of each, and, Mr. Chairman, just as far as my effort 
may do it, there shall be no slaughter of the innocent and help- 
less in America or elsewhere. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has three minutes and the 
gentleman from Illinois has eight minutes. 

Mr. BURNETT. Is there not some mistake, Mr. Chairman, 
about my time? I had 45 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yielded 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from California, and that would leave him 25, and 
the Recorp shows that he yielded 5 and then 10. 

Mr. BENNET. And the gentleman also yielded to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. CULLOP]. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for the motion of 
the gentleman from Illinois to strike out the illiteracy test in 
this bill. Whether that motion prevails or not, I shall vote for 
the passage of the bill. My object in voting against the literacy 
test as prescribed in this bill is that it is basing the admission 
of citizens into this country, in my judgment, on an erroncous 
theory. It predicates admissions on the want of opportunity in- 
stead of extending to them opportunity. It is denying the op- 
portunity which this Government has heretofore extended to 
the people of all the world, reversing the policy which has been 
in practice since the foundation of our Government, and one 
which has contributed much to our greatness as a world 
power, leading the other nations of the earth in those things 
which make a nation great, powerful, and enduring. 

The educational test provided for in this measure is as fol- 
lows: The alien shall be required to read “ not less than 30 nor 
more than 40 words in ordinary use,” printed in plain type 
and in the language he may select. This does not appeal to 
me as much of a test of literary qualification. He is only re- 
quired to read it, not to understand or comprehend the mean- 
ing—only to read it. Upon this qualification his right of ad- 
mission is settled. This, in my judgment, is little less than 
farcical. For the want of compliance with this ordinary test 
good citizens, those who would assist in building up the 
grandeur of the country, defending its flag, extending its indus- 
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trial operations, shall be denied citizenship, while others who 
could comply with it shall be admitted, though they will add 
nothing to its wealth or progress, but, on the contrary, become 
a burden to its people. There have come to our country 
during its existence people unable to read, because of the want 
of opportunity to prepare themselves, some of the best citizens 
the country has had, people who have not only been model citi- 
zens but patriots, and who have rendered valuable contribu- 
tions in industrial affairs to the welfare and upbuilding of 
this great country. They felt and regretted their want of op- 
portunity to secure an education and acquire knowledge which 
would have aided them in the prosecution of their work. They 
secured for their children what the want of opportunity had 
denied them. Because of their admission to citizenship the 
country did not suffer, but, on the contrary, profited. 

If we glance at the history of events under the operation of 
the policy we have followed on this question, we must confess 
the country has suffered quite as much in its criminal history 
from the educated foreigner as from the uneducated. Many of 
the most atrocious crimes committed against person or prop- 
erty have been committed by the educated, who were not in 
sympathy with our public policies or the men who had charge 
of their administration. Events of this character are fresh in 
the minds of us all, hence it can not be safely contended that 
education alone makes good citizens and a law-abiding people. 
It takes more, and the quality required to make a good citizen 
may reside as well in an uneducated man as in an educated one. 

We are not underestimating the value of education; we all 
know and recognize its necessity, its assistance to every citizen 
in the prosecution of every good pursuit, and we recognize its 
assistance to the man who is bent on mischief in carrying into 
effect his unlawful purposes. It is an instrument either of 
good or harm, as occasion may direct it. The educated man to 
be the good citizen must have a noble purpose and a laudable 
ambition. The uneducated person may possess these requisites 
and contribute much to the healthful progress of the country 
and society. 

Again, it is anticipated that with the conclusion of the Euro- 
pean war many from Europe will flock to this country for two 
reasons, one to escape other wars which it is feared will follow 
there, and further to escape the awful burden of taxation which 
necessarily must be levied on that people to pay the enormous 
debt which is now being created because of the war. Such 
as may come from these causes are not the classes against which 
this legislation is directed. All such will be of the thrifty classes, 
people desirous of building up fortunes instead of tearing them 
down; men hoping to accumulate instead of wasting property. 
Such classes as may come on account of such causes will be the 
better class of citizens, looking for peace and prosperity. No 
pauper ever feared taxation; he leaves no country because of 
high taxes or property destruction. The tax gatherer is no 
menace to him, because he has no property to tax and none to 
be wasted by war. It is the thrifty person who fears the 
desolating ravages of war and the burdens of high taxation. He 
seeks to husband the result of his years of toil and self-sacrifice. 
But the pauper has no anxiety of this kind. The tax gatherer 
has no terrors for him. People who from these causes will come 
to our country will be the better class, people who will assist in 
improving our conditions both socially and industrially, add 
their mite to the upbuilding of this the greatest country in the 
world. It may be some of these can not comply with the 30-word 
test, but no one would doubt for a moment their good purpose, 
pure intention, and the value of their citizenship. Let us do 
nothing to deny their admission, because they will come to in- 
crease the demand for the employment of labor, and increase the 
production of industry, and enjoy the better opportunities which 
this country affords. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CHANDLER]. * 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Chairman, the citizen- 
ship of a nation, like the morals of character or the blood of 
the body, should be kept free from poison, corruption, and con- 
tamination. Undesirable immigrants should not be permitted 
to come into our country. The criminal, the lunatic, the anarch- 
ist, the pauper, the invalid, and the degenerate should not be 
allowed to land upon our shores. All these things I cheerfully 
concede. This principle of public policy I heartily indorse and 
advocate, 

On the other hand, I do not believe that immigration should 
be unnecessarily or unreasonably restricted. I believe that the 
century-old, iiberty-loving, open-door policy of the Republic in 
matters of immigration should be steadily maintained. I am 
convinced that the humanitarian traditions of our country 
should still be observed, and that foreigners of sound body, 


mind, and morals, of good and patriotic intentions toward our 
country and its institutions, nnd or suflicient means to justify 
the assumption that they will not become public charges, should 
be welcomed into our midst, made to feel that they are at home, 
and extended all the blessings of law and liberty that our Con- 
stitution and our flag afford. 

I voted against the Burnett immigration bill during its pas- 
sage through the Sixty-third Congress. I shall vote against it 
again at this time, because it contains an unjust, undemocratic, 
and un-American provision, the so-called literacy test. In my 
judgment this test is not only unjust and un-American, but is 
silly and senseless as well. 

PRESENT IMMIGRATION LAW AMPLY SUFFICIENT TO EXCLUDE UNDESIRABLE 
ALIENS, 

‘After all, the law embodied in the Burnett immigration bill 
is not really necessary to protect us against undesirable immi- 
grants. The present immigration law, now alive upon the 
statute books, is all sufficient, if properly enforced, to guard our 
people against the evils of unhealthy additions to our popula- 
tion. If our real desire is to exclude the criminally inclined, 
the physically diseased, the mentally defective, the morally unfit, 
and the financially deficient. we have ample means at our dis- 
posal at the present moment to accomplish the results desired. 

Section 2 of the present immigration law, the Jaw now on our 
statute books, provides as follows: 


Sec. 2. That the following classes of aliens shall be excluded from 
admission into the United States: All idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded 


vi 
of insanity at aur time previously ; paupers; persons likely to become 
; professional beggars; persons afflicted th tubercu- 
us 


ed by the examining surgeon as being mentally 
or physically defective, such mental or physical defect being of a 
nature which may affect the ability of such alien to earn a living; 
persons who haye been convicted of or admit having committed a felony 
or other crime or misdemeanor involving moral turpitude ; polygamists ; 
anarchists, or persons who believe in or advocate the overthrow by 
force or violence of the Government of the United States, or of all gov- 
ernment, or of all forms of law, or the assassination of public officials ; 
prostitutes, or women or girls coming into the United States for the 

‘or any other immoral ` ns who 
are supported by or receive, in whole or in part, of prosti- 
tution ; persons who procure or attempt to bring in prostitutes or women 


unskilled ; those who have been, within a year from the date 
red application for admission to the United Sta 


C erce and Labor or under such ations as he may from time 
> tim fag in this act shall 


shall not apply to the tickets 3 of aliens in immediate and 
continuous Pransit through the United States to foreign contiguous ter- 
ritory: And provided further, That skilled labor may be imported if 


le or seminaries, persons belonging to any learned profes- 
sions; or persons employed strictly as personal or domestic servants. 


I respectfully submit that these provisions of our present 
immigration law are comprehensive and exhaustive and that 
they amply provide for the exclusion of all really undesirable 
aliens. But the authors of this bill do not seem to think so. 
They insist that another test must be added, and they have 
given us the literacy test, one that is essentially whimsical and 
illogical, unjust and un-American. 

At bottom, the authors of this measure really desire to re- 
strict immigration in general, but they do not dare to say so, for 
they know that the public policy and the national traditions of 
a century of glorious American history would be violated by it 
and that the American people would not tolerate it. It has been 
found necessary, therefore, to avoid open declaration in favor 
of unqualified restriction by inventing a pretext of patriotism 
and of solicitude for the welfare of the citizenship of the Repub- 
He. And, instead of selecting as a test the shape of the head, 
the color of the hair, or the size of the feet, they have proposed 
the plan of testing the immigrant’s qualifications for good citi- 
zenship by his ability to read a few words upon a printed slip 
which may be handed him. To my mind, this test is ludicrous 
and absurd and I am opposed to it. 
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THE LITERACY TEST. 
Let us consider the exact language of the literacy test and of 
the method of its application as it appears in the pending bill. 
It is as follows: 


All aliens over 16 years of age, physically capable of reading, who 
can not read the English language or some other language or dialect, 
including Hebrew or Yiddish. 

0 $ * . . s . 


That for the purpose of ascertaining whether aliens can read, the 
im nt inspectors shall be furnished with rp pews uniform size, pre- 
pared under the direction of the Secretary of bor, each containing 


mmigrants. 

This is the test and the method of its application, and the 
immigrant who can not stand it is to be banished from the 
country. Is such a requirement just and reasonable? Is it in 
harmony with the theory and practice of our Government in 
matters of immigration for more than a century? Is the inno- 
vation proper, even if we have never before known such a thing 
in our national life? Will the application of the test give us a 
better quality of citizenship from abroad? Let us consider these 
questions briefly. 

LITERACY TEST A POOR STANDARD OF GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 


The fundamental error in the test proposed is the implication 
that the mere ability to read a few words upon a printed slip 
tends to qualify men and women mentally and morally for the 
duties of good citizenship; that it is evidence of that mental 
training and moral fitness that elevate the citizenship of a coun- 
try. In the light of human history and experience this reasoning 
is unsound and absurd, since it is foolish to contend that the mere 
ability to read is proof that the intellect has been strengthened 
and illuminated or that the heart has been made honest, gen- 
erous, and pure. 

The simple ability to read is a mere instrument of the mind 
that may be devoted to base or noble uses and that may be made 
to accomplish good or bad results. It is a mere medium of the 
soul for the acquisition of mental and spiritual wealth or for 
the accumulation in the mind and heart of the filth and dross of 
life. The possession of this instrument of the mind and medium 
of the soul may be a blessing or a curse, according to the uses 
to which it is put. If the purposes are noble and fruitful, the 
result is a good man and a useful citizen; if the purposes are 
base and unworthy, the result is a bad man and an undesirable 
citizen. In any event, it is impossible that the literacy test 
should determine the essential qualifications of good citizenship, 
since the mere ability to read can not determine human motive, 
good intentions, and beneficent designs or gauge the products 
of the human mind and soul along lines of fitness for the duties 
of good citizenship. In other words, it is wrong to attempt to 
identify the bowl and the wine or to mistake the telescope for 
the star. 

Genuine education, it is cheerfully conceded, not only en- 
nobles the individual but contributes greatly to the formation 
of desirable citizenship in the State. But the education that 
accomplishes these results is not the mere ability to read or 
write or calculate in elementary mathematics. It is that form 
of culture, born of genuine education, that illuminates the in- 
tellect with noble thoughts, causes the heart to overflow with 
love, and fills the soul with the worship of the beautiful in 
nature and in art and with the adoration of Almighty God. 
Any other kind of education is a curse rather than a blessing. 

It needs no argument to convince you, my colleagues, that 
brilliant education and the most scholarly accomplishments are 
frequently possessed by men of the most abandoned characters 
and profligate habits. Julius Caesar was the best educated 
public man in Rome, with the possible exception of Cicero. 
He was the author of the Commentaries, and therefore a man 
of letters. He was a great mathematician, an excellent gram- 
marian, a clever linguist, a magnificent stateman, a mighty 
general, and one of the most powerful orators of his day. 
And yet, with all these things, his low and unworthy habits 
were the scandal of his age and race. Aaron Burr was the 
most brilliant and scholarly man of our early national life, at 
the same time that he was an acknowledged rake and libertine 
and a suspected traitor to his country. These are illustrious 
historical examples, and it is needless to multiply illustrations, 
Suffice it to say that our own observations in the ordinary 
walks of life are amply sufficient without having to invoke the 
great lessons of history. Every day in the streets we meet col- 
lege graduates of superb attainments who have anarchy in 
their brains and perhaps murder in their hearts, while close 
beside them are walking law-abiding citizens of moral habits 
and industrious lives who can neither read nor write, but who 
fear God, love their fellow men, and would ask no happier 


_— than to die upon the battlefield for their country and its 


The false and vicious philosophy of the literacy test con- 
sists in this: ‘That a big, strong, brave, sober man, of clean 
life and patriotic motives, applies for admission to our coun- 


and of equal opportunity in America. He wishes to go West 
or South with an ax te clear the forests or with a pick te 
build a railroad at $1.50 or $2 per day, a thing that the aver- 
age American will not do at any price. It is his purpose to 
obey the law, support his family, and help develop the mighty 
resources of the land. But he is denied admission because 
poverty and oppression in his native country have prevented 
him from learning how to read 80 little words upon a slip of 
paper. At the same time and on the same ship comes a gradu- 
ate from Oxford, Heidelberg, or the Sorbonne. He has no love 
for the domestic ties, no manly regard for womanhood, no rev- 
erence for the Deity, and no respect whatever for the country’s 
Constitution or its flag. But he is admitted because he can 
read 30 little words on a slip of paper handed him by the im- 
migration inspectors. I submit that the exercise of this dis- 
crimination would be not only an outrage upon common sense 
but an assault upon all the charities of the heart. It would 
certainly be an insult to and a subversion of the best and 
noblest traditions of our country. 


OPPORTUNITY OF EDUCATION SHOULD NOT BE DENIED IMMIGRANTS. 


It was Emerson, I believe, who said that America and op- 
portunity were synonymous. By this, many phases and privi- 
leges of life are suggested—the opportunity to acquire wealth, 
to enjoy political freedom, to worship God according to the 
dictates of individual conscience, and to acquire that education 
that ennobles existence and contributes joy and dignity to life. 
And the great objection to the literacy test proposed is that it 
shuts the door of opportunity to many of the unyortunate and 
oppressed of earth in the matter of acquiring an education that 
has been denied them in their native lands. To be illiterate 
on account of lack of opporturity arising from persecution and 
oppression in foreign lands, and to come to America, the 
boasted land of opportunity, to be shut out because of an illit- 
eracy which it was impossible to avoid, would be a solemn 
mockery and a grim travesty upon the much-heralded freedom 
and opportunity of America. 

I believe in public schools and in public instruction as a 
means of creating good citizenship and of perpetuating free 
institutions among men. I believe that the public-school’system 
is designed to create nobler and better results than the inere 
ability to read or write or spell. I believe that the public-school 
building may be made at once the cradle of learning and the 
temple of freedom. I believe that the denial to the alien who 
is otherwise worthy and acceptable the right to enter this 
cradle of learning and this temple of freedom is unjust and 
un-American, because it practically destroys the beneficent 
theory of opportunity upon which our Republic was founded. 

The illiterate immigrant and his children should be welcomed 
and not rejected by us if they are sound and healthy in body, 
mind, and morals, and if they come with patriotic motives and 
with good intentions to be a part of us and help us work out 
an honorable and happy national destiny. Let us welcome such 
immigrants cheerfully and with open arms. Let us send them 
at once to the public-school building, over which floats the Stars 
and Stripes and upon whose walls are the portraits of Wnush- 
ington and Lincoln. There, through competent instruction, let 
us teach them not merely to read and write, which is but the 
beginning and the lower form of genuine education, but also 
all the elements of the beautiful, the good, and the true. Let 
us teach them the English language and imbue their minds and 
hearts with all the precepts and ideals of American national 
life. Let us teach them the great patriotic chapters of our his- 
tory—the foundation of the Republic, the growth of our consti- 
tutional freedom, and the preservation of the Union, culminat- 
ing in the sacrifice and martyrdom of Lincoln. Let us teach 
them regard for the rights and feelings of others and obedience 
to the laws of government and of God. Let us fill their souls 
with the spirit of the American Constitution and with the 
glory of the American constellation. The result will be a 
patriotism broader and deeper than that proclaimed in the 
platform of any political party and a morality grander and 
purer than that to be found in the tenets of any religious sect. 

It is at once astonishing and gratifying to learn with what 
eagerness the children of newly arrived immigrants rush into 
the public schools, how rapidly they learn the English langnage 
and other subjects taught, and with what cheerful enthusiasm 
they embrace the intellectual freedom of America and ali that 
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it implies, One year at school is amply sufficient to make the 
young immigrant an American in all but law and to make him 
long for the opportunity to demonstrate the quality of his 
patriotism as an American and as a defender of her institutions 
and her civilization, a 

It is also astonishing and, from the American viewpoint, 
slightly distressing to learn that the children of immigrants 
excel the children of native-born Americans in school. The 
United States Commissioner of Education, in his letter of trans- 
mittal of Bulletin No. 51, issued in January, 1914, and entitled 
“Education of the Immigrant,” says: 

That these people— 

Meaning immigrants— 


are interested in education of their children, or at least obedient to the 
school-attendance laws, is shown by the fact that the least illiterate 
element of our children is the native-born children of foreign-born par- 
ents, The illiteracy among the children of native-born parents is three 
3 great as that among the native-born children of foreign-born 
parents. 


This statement of the Commissioner of Education is borne 
out by census statistics: 


* 


Class. 1890 1900 1910 
Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
Native white of native parentage-............+.++--- 7.5 5.7 3.7 
Native white of foreign or mixed parentage.......... 2.2 1.6 1.1 
- — E E 13.1 12.9 12.7 


This table shows that the illiteracy among native white of 
native parentage is 3.7 per cent, and among the native white of 
foreign parentage is only 1.1 per cent. 

This hunger and thirst for knowledge on the part of immi- 
grants and their children should itself appeal most powerfully to 
our generosity and our compassion, and we should hesitate long 
to shut the doors of educational opportunity in the face of those 
who have been taught to believe that the word America and the 
word opportunity are synonymous, 

ILLITERATE IMMIGRANTS AND THE LABOR QUESTION, 

Again, it is contended that immigration of illiterate foreigners 
to our shores lowers the wages of labor and tends to degrade 
American social and industrial life. But is this contention sup- 
ported by facts and figures? Is it not true that both literate and 
illiterate immigrants have been coming to our country during 
all our history? Is it not equally true that during all that time 
the wages of labor have been constantly increasing and that the 
conditions of social and industrial life among laboring men have 
been growing constantly better? : 

During the last 20 years there has been a great stream of 
immigration to America from Europe of both literate and illit- 
erate foreigners. The influx of aliens during that time has been 
greater than during all the previous years of the history of the 
Republic. And yet the rate of wages of laborers has been gradu- 
ally increasing and the conditions of social and industrial life 
among laboring men have been growing better with each advanc- 
ing year. In 1890 the average earning of the laboring man in the 
United States was about $335, while to-day it is more than $550. 
It has almost doubled in two decades. 

In addition to increase in wages, the condition of the American 
laborer has been very greatly bettered by shorter hours of work, 
by better tools with which to work, and by easier, happier, and 
more sanitary environments of labor. In consequence, his em- 
ployment has been rendered vastly more agreeable and his life 
and health ennobled and improved. 

The American workingman of to-day has more of the com- 
forts and the conveniences of existence, more carpets upon his 
floor, more pictures upon his walls, more musical instruments 
in his home, more money in the savings bank, and more leisure 
for reading and recreation than ever before in our history. It 
is difficult, then, in the face of these facts, to understand how 
immigration, which has been overwhelming in the last 20 years, 
lowers wages and tends to degrade American social and indus- 
trial life. 

The fact of, the matter is that the immigrant has been a posi- 
tive advantage in more ways than one to the American people 
in general and to organized labor in particular. He has come, 
not to compete with the skilled laborer but to do the work of 
the unskilled laborer. He has come to do the work that the 
native American will not do, to build the railroads and work the 
mines. He has met the great demand for unskilled labor and 
has met it well, and the fact that he could not read or write has 
not affected the proportions, deteriorated the quality, or marred 
the beauty of the finished product of his labors. 

Gentlemen of the opposition have repeatedly declared during 
the debate on this bill that vast numbers of illiterate immi- 
grant laborers come to America each year for no other purpose 


than to make money to take back with them to their native lands 
and that by doing this they help to drain the country of its 


wealth. These plausible declaimers and polished sophists seem 
to fail to note the ludicrous contradictions in their own argu- 
ments, for they evidently forget that they have denounced illit- 
erate foreign labor as cheap, and, having done so, they would not 
dare to assert that these poor, illiterate, alien workmen have not 
left behind them 100 cents for every dollar that they have taken 
away with them in the development of the country, in forests 
felled, mines opened up, and railroads built in the sweat and 
blood of their lives and toil. A better target for the ridicule and 
invective of Members of this House would be the degenerate 
Americans who have expatriated themselves and carried with 
them fabulous wealth acquired in their native country to buy 
low titles of nobility for their daughters and themselves in for- 
eign lands. 

It is sometimes charged that the immigrant and his rate of 
wages are detrimental to the trade-unions of America. This 
charge is refuted, however, by the statistics of the Immigration 
Commission, which show that unions are as strong among for- 
eign-born as among native American laborers. The following 
table shows percentages of different classes of organized labor. 
This table is taken from Senate Document No. 696, Sixty-third 
Congress, second session: 


Organization of native and immigrant labor. 


Nativity of wage earners. 


It is a remarkable fact, in connection with the charge that 
immigrant labor is detrimental to the plans and purposes of 
labor unions, that in those sections of the country, notably in the 
Southern States, where the foreign-born population is small and 
scattered, child labor is encouraged, longer hours for working- 
men are tolerated, and trade-unionism makes its poorest gains. 
And, as if the irony of fate had ordered it, more than 50 per cent 
of the executive committee of the American Federation of Labor, 
whose leaders are said to favor restricting immigration, were 
originally immigrants to this country. The irony and the sar- 
casm of the situation are only emphasized and accentuated by 
the fact that Mr. Samuel Gompers, the great leader of the 
Federation of Labor, was an immigrant from England, and that 
Mr. Morrison, the secretary, came from Canada. In addition 
to these are some of our best-known public men, now enjoying 
high positions in official life, notably Hon. William B. Wilson, 
Secretary of Labor of the United States, and Hon. Franklin K, 
Lane, Secretary of the Interior, both of whom were immigrants 
to this country. The appointments of these men to positions 
of public trust were either bad or they form a silent and yet 
emphatic protest against the charge that immigrants are a 
menace and a detriment rather than an aid and a blessing to 
the country. 

If we consent to leave the present for a moment and cast a 
reminiscent glance upon the early history of the Republic a 
curious and instructive chapter relating to illiteracy and the 
immigrant will confront us. A few years ago, in one of the 
magazines—Scribner’s or in the Century, I have forgotten 
which—appeared an article containing actual photographic 
copies of the signatures to deeds conveying lands in Virginia. 
Many of these signatures were made by marks, indicating that 
the grantors could not write. Many of the signers to these 
deeds were newly arrived immigrants and were the fathers and 
mothers of those who afterwards proudly boasted of their mem- 
bership in the first families of Virginia. Under the present 
literacy test these progenitors of the blue-blooded aristocrats of 
the Old Dominion would have been shut out and the names of 
many of the illustrious men who made the Commonwealth along 
the Potomac “ the birthplace of Presidents and the burial ground 
of heroes” would not have appeared upon the pages of our 
history. 

The father of Abraham Lincoln could not read or write, and 
if he had been born abroad and had come seeking admission to 
our country he would have been excluded under the present test. 
The big, strong man, the great rugged child of nature, who came 
from the forests of Kentucky and Illinois, who threw aside the 
maul and wedge to become the leader and savior of a nation in 
its hour of supreme distress, that Lincoln who freed the slave 
and maintained the Union, whose fame strides the earth like a 
Colossus, and whose martyrdom falls like a solemn and per- 
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petual benediction upon his countrymen everywhere, would not 
then have been given to America and to civilization. 


ILLITERATE IMMIGRANTS AND THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO CRIMINALITY. 


We are told by the authors of this bill that illiterate immi- 
grants are a danger to the country because they are prone to 
criminality; that is, the percentage of crime among them is 
greater than among other classes of citizens. This charge seems 
to rest upon as feeble a foundation as many other charges made. 
They furnish us with statistics that are known to be partial 
and unreliable, It is admitted to be a fact that only partial 
and, in many cases, unreliable statistics can be secured. 

During the debates upon the literacy test in the immigration 
bill in the Sixty-third Congress the advocates of the test made 
great point of a certain letter by Mr. Frederick A. Pope, late 
prosecutor of pleas, Somerset County, N. J., to President Taft, 
of date February 8, 1913. In this letter Mr. Pope establishes to 
his own satisfaction by statisties which he himself voluntarily 
prepared and kept, but which were not required to be prepared 
or kept by any provision of New Jersey law, that illiteracy 
tends to increase criminality. 

Fearing that the information furnished by the Pope letter 
was unreliable and misleading, my colleague from New York, 
Hon. Isaac Srecer, a member of the House Immigration Com- 
mittee, made a personal investigation of the truthfulness of the 
assertions of Mr. Pope by conversing first and then by corre- 
spondence with Mr. A. M. Beekmian, present prosecutor of 
pleas of Somerset County, N. J., and successor of Mr. Pope in 
that office. The entire correspondence, consisting of the letter 
of Mr. Pope to President Taft, of the letter of Mr. Smart, to Mr. 
Beekman and his reply thereto, is contained in the hearings 
before the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization of the 
House, of dates Thursday, January 20, 1916, and Friday, January 
21, 1916. This correspondence is decidedly instructive and illu- 
minating, and I give it herewith entire. 

Letter of Mr. Frederick A. Pope to President Taft: 


My duties as prosecuting attorney of Somerset County, N. J., have 
given me an excellent opportunity to check u 3 ey one importa: 
— the investigations and conclusions of 


sion with reference to the literacy test. Dur aren Ue last two years 
I have kept a careful record of the last 114 cri 1 cases that I have 
prosecuted against aliens, with the following interesting results: 


PION De ranch cutee iaauaden poboasouarete det A A 
Atrocious assault and 
Spas assault and battery 


22 22 A 


The following conclusions are deducible from the above: 

5 Of the 114 crimes committed by aliens 54 were acts of personal 
violence, and of these 54, 46 were committed by illiterates while only 
8 were chargeable to those able to read and write. 

(2) Of the 46 committed 1 illiterates, 3 were homicides, 34 oni 
atrocious assaults (by maimin fend wounding with a deadly’ wea 
and only 9 were simple assaul showing conclusively that the en 
ate alien 37 times out of 46 makes use of a deadiy weapon in order to 


aes his wrongs, fancied or real. 

(8) Out of 1 of 16°C cases of larceny (stealing of all kinds), 14 defendants 
were erates. 

4) of 8 sexual crimes, 7 were committed ane * 3 of 


A 
12 Only in ee of fraud did the literate exceed the illiterate. 
am_Mr. President, 
Sinegrely, yours, FREDERICK A. POPE, 
Prosecutor of Pleas, Somerset County, N. J. 


FACTS PROVING FALSITY OF STATEMENTS IN POPE LETTER. 


Hon. A. M. BEEKMAN, 
Prosecutor, Somerset County, N. J. 
My DEAR Mr. BEEKMAN: In accordance with mg 
ou this morniñg, would sey that I inclose you 


erewith a cop; 
etter which Mr. erick A Pope sent to President Taft on or 4 Bias 
February 8, 1913. 


Being a member of the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, could I ask you to furnish me with the following 3 $ 
No. 1. Whether under the a e of the State of New J 


conversation 8 


fendants who are found guilty o offenses or plead suil to 
Write an A e are required Fs be asked whether they can or 
2 * ete 
Whe nets; $0 fe of New, Jersey it as — as in — 
3 in the 3 ot N ei ae 


mal ¢ 
whether the answers so recei if any, have toes been Serene 


No. 3. Have any official statistics been kept as to the number of 
illiterates who —— been found guilty of criminal — in the county 
of Bagge aay a State of New — be 

No. 4. Have you found that defendants in the county of Somerset 
2 =e charged with criminal offenses to have been, as a rule, 
erate 


No. 5. Of the men charged with homicides during, the year 1915 and 
up to date in your county, have they been illiterate? 
No. 6. Can you state as to whether there hav e been 114 criminal cases 
of alien illiterates tried or disposed of in Somerset County in any * 
years? 
3 7. Can you state as to whether the alien residents in your coun 
any effort to receive an education and as to whether th 
lasen are aaa any efforts to receive an education? 
Thanking you — the trouble I am giving you, I am, 
Very sincerely, yours, 
. Issac SIEGEL. 
OFFICH oF THE PROSECUTOR OF PLEAS 
OF THE COUNTY OF SOMERSET, 
Somervitle, N. J., Jantary 10, 1916. 
Hon. Isaac 8 


TEGEL, 
Member of Congress, Congressional Office Building, 
Washingion, D. O. 
My DEAR Mr. SIEGEL : I will answer the inquiries contained in your 
favor of January 17, categorically, as near as ble. 
Question No. 1: Å. There is no requirement in this State that de- 


fendants spreding guilty and found guilty apan trial shall be asked 
whether th we Ahr read or write any languag 
Question A. I bave not tried an in cases outside of 


my own county, but have tried a number re, and since April 1 last 
have been prosecutor of pleas. I have never observed any custom in 
any of the courts of this State requiring criminals to be questioned 
as to thelr ability to read and write, and I know of no county where 
such record is was 5 1 purel pamily a . custom. 
uestlon No. 3: statistics have been kept in the county 
of Somerset from which othe number of {lliterates could be obtained. 
Question No. 4: A. My that most 


not appear Somer ook for a period of two years, but as to the percentage 


of illiteracy, I can not state. 
uestion No. 7. A. According to my observation, the alien residents 


in Somerset oun make diligent efforts to have their children edu- 
cated. Such ex ns as occur are due to a child-labor system and 
the incident pr tion to oos the children at wage-earning employ- 
ments. of the best and most serious-minded students in our pu 
lic schools are = children i oe -born parents. 

: f A. M. BEEKMAN, 

This correspondence is valuable only as showing the presence 
of the personal and the absence of the official element in the 
matter of securing reliable statistics in relation to illiteracy 
and crime. From Mr. Beekman’s letter we are to infer that 
Mr. Pope was not required by law to make any record or keep 
any statistics of illiteracy and crime. Why Mr. Pope did this 
without legal obligation to do so is not revealed to us in his 
letter to President Taft. What his motive was in tabulating 
statistics not required by law is open to question and suspicion. 
In the absence of legal requirement to do so and without proof 
of proper motive other than idle curiosity, we may reasonably 
doubt whether such a record was every really kept. 

But, admitting that such a record was really kept, we then 
have before us only two sets of conflicting opinions and varying 
observations, during different terms of office, by two different 
prosecuting attorneys performing the same official duties at the 
same place and over substantially the same class of people. One 
of these prosecutors, Mr. Pope, says that the three homicide in- 
dictments prosecuted by him were all against illiterates. The 
other prosecutor, Mr. Beekman, plainly says that— 

All three of the men charged with homicides during the year 1915 
were able to read and write. 

Mr. Pope’s tabulated figures show that a large majority of 
those prosecuted by him were illiterate criminals. On the other 
hand, Mr. Beekman emphatically makes this statement in his 
885 to Mr. SIEGEL: 

experience is that most of those who are charged with crime have 
aoe fable t to read and write some language. 

The only inference justified by this correspondence is that all 
such criminal statistics are personal, partial, unofficial, and un- 
reliable. And I submit that this class of statistics is a fair 
sample of the unreliable data most commonly used by the advo- 
cates of the literacy test in attempting to prove their case. 

We are willing to admit that in most if not all the States of 
the Union approximately correct statistics of illiteracy and crime 
are kept in penal institutions where felons are confined. But 
only a small fractien of the criminals of the country ever reach 
these penal institutions where official records of illiteracy and 
crime are kept with any accuracy and completeness. The large 
majority of men who are accused of crime are charged with mis- 
demeanors whose penalities never land them in penitentiaries, 
and outside of these penal 8 criminal statistics are 
meager and unreliable, 
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When we come to consider the records of penitentiaries where 
felons are confined and where statistics in their relationship to 
illiteracy and crime are approximately accurate and complete, 
we find that the very large majority of the inmates of these 
penal institutions are not illiterate. Indeed, Mr. R. S. Fulton, 
writing in the Independent of February 14, 1916, declares that— 

Comparative statistics show that 87 per cent of criminals in jails and 
penitentiaries can read and write. 

This statement is doubtless absolutely correct, and the reflec- 
tion is forced upon us that serious crimes whose penalties lead to 
penitentiaries are committed by educated criminals, while misde- 
meanors, minor offenses, are committed by illiterates. The illit- 
erate immigrant criminal offender will in a condition of in- 
toxication commit assault and battery or petty larceny and the 
following day confess his crime and pay the penalty with a small 
fine or be discharged under suspended sentence. On the other 
hand, the educated criminal, the polished native rascal from an 
American college, and the well-educated black-hand criminal 
from Italy, are the really dangerous criminals of the land, the 
instigators to riot and murder, the wreckers of banks, the 
seducers of confiding women, the forgers, perjurers, and grand- 
larceny thieves. 

It has been to me a matter of some satisfaction and no little 
amusement to note that during the present debates on the Bur- 
nett immigration bill little or no reference has been made to the 
Pope letter, which was so loudly proclaimed in the debates on 
the sume subject during the Sixty-third Congress. The Beek- 
man letter seems to have completely exploded the Pope letter, 
leaving behind only ashes, débris, and bad odors. However, if 
there be those still in this House ready to place reliance upon 
Mr. Pope's unofficial statistics in relation to illiteracy and crime, 
I would respectfully recommend to them serious consideration 
of the following significant sentence from the letter of Mr. John 
Martin, chief of police, of Buffalo, N. Y., of date February 2, 
1916, to Hon. Isaac SIEGEL, in which he discusses the number of 
crimes committed in Buffalo in the year 1915 and their relation- 
ship to illiteracy: 

Of the total number arrested, 31,076 were able to read and write and 
20 were unable to read and write, a grand total of 31,096. 

As for myself, I repeat that all such statistics are partial and 
unreliable, but if certain Members insist upon giving credence 
to letters like those of Mr. Pope to President Taft, I must insist 
that due consideration be given to letters on the same subject 
like those of Mr. Martin to Hon, Isaac Siegel. If this is done, 
the case of the advocates of the literacy test in its relationship 
to crime must fail for want of satisfactory proof. 

ILLITERATE IMMIGRANTS AND THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO INSANITY. 

As there seems to be no real relation between illiteracy and 
crime, it may be confidently asserted that there is also no real 
relation between illiteracy and insanity, as the authors of this 
bill seem to contend by the equally partial and unreliable statis- 
tics and data that they have furnished us along with statistics 
and data touching upon the relation between illiteracy and 
crime. It is elementary that the mere ability to read or write 
is no real indication of mental strength or character. Im- 
beciles and idiots have been known to read and write without 
being able to comprehend what they were reading or to explain 
what they were writing. 

In the matter of illiteracy and insanity, I only wish to add 
that oyr present immigration laws, if properly enforced, will 
shut out lunatics, imbeciles, idiots, and the feeble-minded from 
our shores. If immigrants who are strong minded when they 
are admitted to the country become afterwards insane, it is 
an inevitable misfortune which the country must bear with 
composure and compassion, since the matter can not be helped. 

As a matter of fact, lunatics and other feeble-minded persons 
are excluded annually by the thousands under the present immi- 
gration laws. Other undesirable immigrants are also excluded 
by the thousands and tens of thousands every year. In 1914 
more than 33,000 undesirable aliens were kept from our ports. 
And yet it seems to be a public impression that the present 
laws do not sufficiently protect us against immigration. 

THE VETO MESSAGES OF THE PRESIDENTS. 


A discussion of this subject would not be complete without 
calling attention to the fact that three Presidents of the Re- 
public, Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Taft, and Mr. Wilson, have vetoed 
similar bills to the one which we are now debating. It might 
also be well to add that no President has ever signed an immi- 
gration bill containing a literacy test. I wish to submit here- 
with the veto messages of the three Presidents heretofore re- 


ferred to: s 
VETO MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, 
Manch 2, 1897. 
To the House of Representatives: 
I hereby return without approval House bill No. 7864, entitled “An 
act to amend the immigration laws of the United States.” 


By the first section of this bill it is proposed to amend section 1 of 
the act of March 3, 1891, relating to immigration by adding to the 
classes of aliens thereby excluded from admission to the United States 
9 8 

i: persons physically capable and over 16 years of age who can no 
read and write the English 83 or some polar Spas I oe 

A radical departure from our national policy relating to immigrants 
is here presented. Heretofore we have welcomed all who came to us 
from other lands except those whose moral or physical condition or 
history threatened danger to our national welfare and safety. Rely- 
ing upon the zealous watchfulness of our people to prevent injury 
to our political and social fabric, we have encouraged those coming 
from foreign countries to cast their lot with us and join in the develop- 
ment of our vast domain, securing in return a share in the blessings 
of American, citizenship. 

A century’s stupendous growth, largely due to the assimilation and 
thrift of millions of sturdy and patriotic adopted citizens, attests the 
success of this generous and free-handed policy which, while guarding 
the people’s interests, exacts from our immigrants only pbysical and 
moral soundness and a willingness and ability to work. 

A contemplation of the grand results of this policy can not fail to 
rouse a sentiment in its defense, for, however it might have been re- 
garded as an original proposition and viewed as an experiment, its 
accomplishments are such that if it is to be uprooted at this lute day 
its disadvantages should be plainly apparent and the substitute adopted 
should be just and adequate, free from uncertainties, and guarded 
against difficult or 0 administration. 

It is not claimed, 1 believe that the time has come for the further 
restriction of immigration on the ground that an excess of population 
overcrowds our land. 

It is said, however, that the quality of recent imm tion is un- 
desirable. The time is quite within recent memory when the same thing 
was said of immigrants who, with their descendants, are now numbered 
among our best citizens, 

A careful examination of this bill has convinced me that for the 
reasons pron and others not specifically stated its provisions are un- 
necessarily harsh and oppressive, and that its defects in construction 
bo tc cause vexation and its operation would result in harm to our 
citizens, 

Grover CLEVELAND. 


VETO MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT TAFT, 


I return herewith, without my approval, S. 3175. 

I do this with great reluctance. The bill contains many valuable 
amendments to the present immigration law which will insure greater 
certainty in excluding undesirable immigrants. 

The bill received strong support in both Houses and was recommended 
by an able commission after an extended investigation and carefully 
drawn conclusions. 

But I can not make up my mind to sign a bill which in its chief 

rovision violates a principle that ought, in my opinion, to be upheld 
I refer to the literacy test. For the 


To the Senate: 


n dealing with our immigration. 
reasons stated in Secretary Nagel's letter to me I can not approve that 
test. The Secretary’s letter accompanies this. 


The WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, February 14, 1913. 


WILLiau II. Tarr, 


VETO MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT WILSON, 
To the House of Representatives: 


It is with unaffected regret that I find myself constrained by clear 
conviction to return this bill (H. R. 6060), “An act to regulate the 
immigration of aliens to and the residence of aliens in the United 
States, without my signature, Not only do I feel it to be a ver, 
serious matter to exerc the power of veto in any case, because it 
involves opposing the single judgment of the President to the judgment 
of a majority of both Houses of the 8 a step which no man who 
realizes his own liability to error can take without great hesitation, but 
also because this particular bill is in so many important respects ad- 
mirable, well conceived, and desirable. Its enactment into law would 
undoubtedly enhance the 5 and improve the methods of handling 
the important branch of the pa lic service to which it relates. But 
candor and a sense of duty with regard to the responsibility so clearly 
imposed upon me by the Constitution in matters of legislation leave me 
no choice but to dissent. 

In two particulars of vital consequence this bill embodies a radical 
departure from the traditicnal and long-established policy of this coun- 
try, a policy in which our people have conceived the very character 
of their Government to be expr „the very mission and spirit of 
the Nation :n respect of its relations to the peoples of the world out- 
side their borders. It seeks to all but close entirely the gates of 
asylum which haye always been open to those who could find nowhere 
else the right and opportunity of constitutional agitation for what they 
conceived to be the natural and inalienable rights of men; and it ex- 
cludes those to whom the opportunities of elementary education have 
been denled, without regard to their character, thelr purposes, or their 
natural capacity. 

Restrictions like these, adopted earlier in our history as a Nation, 
would very materially have altered the course and cooled the humane 
ardors of our politics. The right of political asylum has brought to 
this country many a man of noble character and elevated purpose who 
was marked as an outlaw in his own less fortunate land, and who has 
vét become an ornament to our citizenship and to our public councils. 
The children and the compatriots of these illustrious Americans must 
stand amazed to see the Representatives of their Nation now resolved, 
in the fullness of our national strength and at the maturity of our 
great institutions, to risk turning such men back from our shores with- 
out test of quality or purpose. It is difficult for me to believe that 
the full effect of this feature of the bill was realized when it was 
framed and adopted, and it is Impossible for me to assent to it in 
the form in which it is here cast. 

The literacy test and the tests and restrictions which accompany it 
constitute an even more radical change in the policy of the Nation. 
Hitherto we have generously kept our doors open to all who were not 


-unfitted by reason of disease or 1 for self-support or such per- 


sonal records and antecedents as were ely to make them a menace 
to our peace and order or to the wholesome and essential relationships 
of life. In this bill it is proposed to turn away from tests of char- 
acter and of quality and impose tests which exclude and restrict; for 
the new tests here embodied are not tests of quality or of character 
or of personal fitness, but tests of opportunity, Those who come seck- 
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ing opportunity are not to be admitted unless they have already had 
one of the chief of the opportunities they seek, the opportunity of edu- 
vation. The object of such provisions is restriction, not selection. ; 

If the people of this country have made up their minds to limit the 
number of immigrants by arbitrary tests and so reverse the paler. of 
all the generations of Americans that have gone before them, it is their 
right to do so. I am their servant and have no license to stand in 
their way. But I do not believe that they have. I re tfully submit 
that no one can quote their mandate to that effect. as any political 
party ever avowed a policy of restriction of this fundamental matter, 
gone to the country on it, and been commissioned to control its legis- 
lation? Does this bill rest upon the conscious and universal assent 
and desire of the American people? I doubt it. It is because I doubt 
it that I make bold to dissent from it. I am willing to abide by the 
verdict, but not until it has been rendered. Let the platforms of 
8 speak out upon this policy and the le pronounce their wish. 

‘he matter is too fundamental to be settled otherwise. 

I have no pride of opinion in this question. I am not foolish enough 
to profess to know the wishes and ideals of America better than the 
body of her chosen Representatives know them. I only want instruc- 
tions direct from those whose fortunes with ours and all men’s are 


involved. 
Wooprow WILSON. 
The Wire House, January 28, 1915, 


OPINIONS OF PRESIDENT ELIOT OF HARVARD AND OF CARDINAL GIBBONS. 


In addition to the above it may not be inappropriate to submit 
at this point the views on the literacy test of two other very 
great Americans, one, President Eliot, of Harvard, an eminent, 
educator, and the other, Cardinal Gibbons, an eminent Catholic 
clergyman, 

President Eliot, of Harvard, has made the following statement 
upon this important question: 

I beg leave to invite your attention to the following statement of the 
principles which should govern the national legislation on immigration : 

First. Our country needs the labor of every honest and healthy immi- 
grant who has the intelligence and enterprise to come hither. è 

— Existing legislation is sufficient to exclude undesirable immi- 
grants, 

Third. Educational tests should not be applied at the moment of 
entrance to the United States, but at the moment of naturalization. 

Fourth. The proper educational test is capacity to read in English or 
in the native tongue, not the Bible or the Constitution of the United 
States, but newspaper items in some recent English or native news- 
paor which the candidate can not have seen. 

‘ifth. The attitude of Congress and the laws should be hospitable and 
not repellant. 


The only questions which are sppeopriate are, Is he healthy, strong, 
and desirous of earning a good living? Many illiterates have common 
sense, sound bodies, and good characters. Indeed, it is not clear that 
education increases much the amount of common sense which nature 
gave the individual. An educational test is Appropriate at the time 
when the foreigner proposes to become a voting citizen. He ought then 
to know how to read. 


` Cardinal Gibbons has used the following language: 


I am not in favor of any educational test as applied to immigrants 
desiring to enter the United States. Such a law, if passed, would, in 
my opinion, work great harm, for illiteracy is by no means always ignor- 
ance, If the immigrant is industrious and oer he will make a use- 
ful citizen, whether he be literate or illiterate. he educated schemer 
is in more ways than one more dangerous than the honest workman, 
even though he be illiterate. 


The cumulative testimony of the three great Presidents, the 
great educator, and the great ecclesiastic against the literacy 
test is overwhelmingly convincing and should be a determining 
factor in the deliberations of this House. 


PROTEST AGAINST RACE PREJUDICE AND RELIGIOUS BIGOTRY. 


In concluding my speech, I now approach a phase of the dis- 
cussion with extreme hesitation and with deep regret. I wish 
to call attention to a feature of the debate which has more than 
once claimed the attention of Members on this floor. I refer to 
the racial and religious elements which are said to be wrapped 
up in the literacy test. And, at the very outset, I wish to de- 
clare my feelings of embarrassment and distrust at the mere 
mention of the subject, feeling as I do that the American Con- 
gress should be the last place on earth where racial and religious 
prejudice should find countenance and encouragement in debate 
and in public effort to solve human rights and promote the wel- 
fare of the Republic. 

However deep my convictions that sinister racial and religious 
motives were behind this bill, I would have hesitated long to 
express them if it had not happened that others more candid 
and more fearless than I had already declared race discrimina- 
tion and religious bigotry to be important factors in the consid- 
eration of the literacy test. The question having been raised in 
serious and animated form, it does not become the courageous 
Representative to dodge or run. It is his duty to meet the issue 
fairly and squarely and express his convictions honestly and 
fearlessly. 

The races and religions, the Jewish and Catholic, believed 
and asserted by many Members of this House to be the intended 
victims of racial and religious discrimination under the opera- 
tion of the proposed literacy test, are important elements of 
the population of my district, and it is my duty to defend them 
at all times and in all places when they are unjustly attacked. 
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At the hearings of January 20 before the Immigration Com- 
mittee Miss Grace Abbott, of Chicago, a Protestant lady of fine 
character and extensive experience in immigrant affairs, gave 
expression to the following deeply significant sentiment : 

I think many people op the recent immigration because it is 
Catholic and Jewish instead of Protestant, as the earlier was. I am 
neither Catholic nor Jewish. 

This declaration was born of the experiences and observa- 
tions of many years of devoted service spent in helping inmi- 
grants, and Miss Abbott knew full well whereof she spoke. 

A few days ago on the floor of this House my colleague from 
New York [Mr. Bennet] boldly declared that“ this bill is aimed 
at immigrants who are Catholic,” and I may add that I agree 
with him. I do not mean to say by this that the sole purpose 
of the literacy test is to exclude Catholics, but I am profoundly 
convinced that their exclusion is an important consideration in 
the make-up of the measure. The reply of the author of this 
bill [Mr. BURNETT] on a subsequent date to the charges of Mr. 
Bennet and others that religious discrimination is back of the 
advocacy of the literacy test was more entertaining und amus- 
ing than convincing. In the face of so many indications that 
the test is designed to exclude Catholics and Jews it was 
almost facetious to hear my distinguished colleague from Ala- 
bama declare that “gentlemen have undertaken to inject a 
religious prejudice into the matter.” 

In this connection I can only express my deep regret that the 
religious aspects of the debate on the pending measure should 
have stirred up such bitter feelings culminating in the hot 
exchange of ugly epithets between the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. STEPHENS] and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Gatuivan]. It is to be deeply deprecated that the gentleman 
from Texas should have seen fit to refer to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts as in a class of “ ghouls who delight in digging 
into the graves of the past,” and as a man of “ ghoulish in- 
stincts.” It is equally to be deprecated that the gentleman.from 
Massachusetts should have been compelled to refer to the gen- 
tleman from Texas in the following language: 


Almost from the first day that be entered this House I have known 
something of his narrowness and bigotry, and when he speaks of 
“ghoulish glee” let me say to the gentleman from Texas that I am a 
better Democrat than he is. and that every time I open my mouth in 
this House I am serving my party better than he has served it in his 
entire career. I never bear the religious question raised in this House 
— on this side of the aisle, and the gentleman ought to be ashamed 
of himself to raise it in this enlightened era. 

At another time during this debate I caught this sentence 
from my colleague from Massachusetts [Mr. Gartivan], which 
indicates his deep conviction upon the subject: 


I have felt deeply for some time that there was a strong touch of 
bigotry and religious prejudice back of this whole fight. On my bonor, 
I am yet to be persuaded that I have formed a false opinion. 

On the same day similar sentiments were expressed by the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. HAMILL]. 

In short, both Protestant and Catholic Members of this House 
have not hesitated to give public expression to the rumors, 
whisperings, and charges, heard every day in the eloakrooms, of 
race prejudice and religious bigotry supposed to be at the bot- 
tom of the advocacy of the literacy test. 

Aside from the opinions of Members, what evidence have we, 
you may ask, that anti-Jewish and anti-Catholic influences have 
been at work in behalf of this measure? What indications are 
there that solicitude for the welfare of the citizenship of the 
Republic is not the only motive at the back of the agitation for 
this legislation? Let us note a few indications, 

During the Fifty-ninth Congress the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GARDNER] was a member of the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization of the House. The immigration 
bill of that Congress was accompanied by his report, in which he 
furnished the percentages of different peoples who would be 
affected by the literacy test, the chief feature of the bill. On 
page 21 of the report (No. 3021) are presented the following 
figures on the percentages of illiteracy: 


Per cent. 
r . inne a eptacbeseresesioae tees 56 
Pol —— 40 
Slovak 25 
Hebrew pate 23 
North Itallan 14 
MIRROR Saas esi N E LE E AS O aise emcee eee 12 


Those are the major percentages. The minor percentages are 
as follows: 


Per cent. 
1 ̃ĩ i—2 . — E A e 
oS EET, — 3 
T REE A AE E N EN A S D EA EEN eit 
Scandinavian- TEDER A 


By these figures the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GARDNER]. brought forcibly to the notice of the House the fact 
that the northern and Protestant races, except the Hebrews, 
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were not greatly affected by the literacy test, while the southern 
and Catholic races were the ones that would be excluded in 
greatest numbers. 

These figures, standing alone, would have little significance 
as indicating race prejudice and religious bigotry, but when 
taken in connection with other facts and circumstances they are 
full of meaning. They indicate at least the effect and the result 
that would follow the adoption of the literacy test, and in legis- 
lation as in law men will be presumed to know and to design 
the natural consequences of their acts. It is just as logical 
to reason from effect and result back to cause and motive as 
it is to reason from motive and cause to effect and result. 

When an irrational and arbitrary method of restricting immi- 
gration is proposed we are justified in looking for sinister 
motives and bad designs. When still other indications strongly 
support these figures of percentages we are justified in con- 
cluding that a certain class of people are intended to be renched 
by the operation of the literacy test. What other indications 
have we that it is intended to exclude Jews and Catholics chiefly 
by the test proposed? 

Is it not strange, I may ask, in this connection that there 
should be an obstinate determination to pass the literacy test 
in the face of the repeated vetoes and protests of three Presi- 
dents, both Democratic and Republican? It would not be 
strange if the present immigration law did not provide fully for 
the exclusion of all undesirable aliens. It would not be strange 
if the authors of this bill should declare it to be their intention 
to restrict immigration in general and that they had adopted the 
literacy test as a basis of restriction. But when it is denied that 
unqualified restriction of immigration is the object of the pend- 
ing measure and when it is considered that the present immigra- 
tion law provides amply for the exclusion of all undesirable 
immigrants, the suggestion of an arbitrary and whimsical test 
of good citizenship in the matter of immigration carries with it 
the presumption that certain people most directly affected by it 
are intended to be affected by it. 

As a further indication that Jews and Catholics are intended 
to be excluded by the literacy test, is it not strange that when 
Congress has passed immigration bills containing this test, dele- 
gations of Jews and Catholics, and they alone, rush to the White 
House to beseech the President to interpose his veto power? 
Is it not a fact that Jews and Catholics feel that their race and 
religion is the direct object of attack and their coreligionists 
the intended victims of exclusion? After all, are they not the 
best judges of the meaning and effect of the literacy test? 

A further indication, and the most pointed and powerful, 
that the literacy test is designed to exclude Jews and Catholics 
is the well-known anti-Jewish and anti-Catholic propaganda 
now rampant in many States of the Union. The influence of 
this undemocratic and un-American agitation, which amounts 
to religious persecution in its meanest form, of necessity and 
even unconsciously casts its baneful influence upon the delib- 
erations of this House, molding the opinions and shaping the 
votes of Members; for it must not be forgotten that as water 
can not rise above its level the average Congressman can not 
rise above the political convictions and religious sentiments of 
the people whom he represents. 

However, I do not wish to be misunderstood in this connec- 
tion. I do not mean to impugn the motives of my colleagues on 
this floor. The influences that have made this measure anti- 
Jewish and anti-Catholic are forces that operate outside of 
rather than within this Heuse. I candidly confess that I have 
no positive proof that a single Member of this body will vote 
for the literacy test on rucial or religious grounds, and I am 
compelled, therefore, as n matter of charity and of honor, to 
absolve each and every one of them from base motives in this 
regard. But my general proposition holds true, nevertheless, 
that anti-Jewish and anti-Catholic organizations and news- 
papers throughout the country, under the false and hypocritical 
professions of patriotism and anxiety for the welfare of the 
Nation, have urged the literacy test upon their representatives 
in Congress when their only real motives were to exclude Jews 
and Catholics, and chiefly Catholics, from our shores; and 
many Members of this House have doubtless been unconsciously 
influenced by the subtle and unholy influences of this propa- 
ganda. It is interesting to note in this connection that when 
heretofore votes have been taken on the literacy test in the 
various immigration bills before Congress anti-Catholic news- 
papers throughout the land, whose readers are numbered by 
the millions, have classified the vote not as ayes ” and“ nays,” 
or votes for and against, but as anti-Catholic and Catholic, as 
enemies of the Pope and friends of the Pope, as friends of the 
country and enemies of the country. This classification of the 
votes on the literacy test by the anti-Catholic organs of the 
country is the very surest indication that we have of the ex- 


istence of a religious movement in the Nation at large to curb 
Catholicism, to accomplish covertly in what it is 
feared can not be accomplished in the columns of a free press 
or in the forum of debate. 

I am neither Catholic nor Jew. I am a Presbyterian Protest- 
ant, and I hold the tenets of my faith as dearly as does any 
man. But I despise racial intolerance and religious bigotry, 
and I hate persecution as I do the spirit of the devil and all 
his ways. I believe that the best hope of this Republic lies in 
the maintenance forever of the groundwork of religious free- 
dom upon which the fathers founded it. When that founda- 
tion crumbles the Republic will crumble with it. 

I feel that it is almost needless, my colleagues, to call your 
attention to the circumstances of the colonization of the first 
States of this Union and to tell you how the first immigrants 
to our shores fled from the storms of religious persecution in 
Europe to find safety and asylum in America. I feel that it 
would be also superfluous to remind you that the Bill of 
Rights in our Federal Constitution and in the constitutions of 
the States is intended as a perpetual guaranty of full religious 
freedom to all the citizens of the Republic regardless of condi- 
tion, race, or creed. I feel, furthermore, that it would be an 
imposition upon your time and a partial insult to your intelli- 
gence to remind you that we as Members of this House are the 
guardians, in a sense, of the sacred altars of religious freedom 
in our country, and that to violate this trust of guardianship 
would be little less than sacrilege and treason. 

In closing, I wish to pay the tribute of my respect and confi- 
dence to the good motives of the Members of the Congress in 
the matter of alleged religious influences that have been 
brought to bear to effect the passage of the literacy test in 
the pending immigration bill, But I want to tuke this occu- 
sion to denounce in serious terms the anti-Jewish and anti- 
Catholic agitations in almost every State of the Union that 
threaten to array permanently one class of our fellow citizens 
against another and to disturb forever the peace and good will 
that should exist among our people everywhere and at all 
times. 

It is a truth well known of all intelligent men that racial 
prejudice against the Jew has not completely vanished from 
the minds and hearts of Gentiles; that political freedom in 
an enlightened age has not brought with it full religious tol- 
erance and social recognition; that the Jew enjoys the freedom 
of the letter, but is still under the ban of the spirit. I wish to 
protest in vehement terms against any persecution of the chil- 
dren of this race that gave to Christianity its Savior, to man- 
kind its noblest religion, and to civilization much that is best 
and most beautiful in literature, music, and art. 

The marvelous contributions of the Jewish people to the spir- 
itual and intellectual wealth of the world entitle them to the 
gratitude and homage—not the hatred and persecution—of man- 
kind. And if gratitude were a supreme virtue of nations, 
as it should be of individuals, there would never be any organ- 
ized governmental persecution of the Jews. The parliaments 
and congresses of enlightened nations whose peoples are truly 
grateful, civilized, and free should in the future extend to the 
Jewish race—the chief benefactors of mankind—a positive pro- 
tection, and should guaruntee to each and every one of them 
who Is honestly guided and righteously disposed a free hand 
with a full swing in the struggle of life. 

To my mind there will be positively a pathetic feature in the 
matter of the application of the literacy test to the Jews of 
Russia and of Poland if this bill passes and finally becomes a 
law. We are all perfectly familiar with the horrors and 
savagery of the great European war now being waged with 
every circumstance of cruelty and barbarity. We have learned 
from telegraphic dispatches that in the last two years the 
Russian and the Austrian-German contending armies have swept 
forward and backward five times across Poland and the Rus- 
sian Jewish “ Pale,” in which territory nearly one-half of the 
Jews of the earth live. Needless to say that those who have 
survived the wrecks of carnage and destruction have been 
reduced to conditions bordering upon vagabondage and starva- 
tion. Our hearts have been sickened, moreover, by reports that 
have reached us that, while Jewish soldiers were fighting bravely 
and dying grandly on battlefields and in battle trenches, their 
fathers and mothers, wives and children, were being persecuted, 
plundered, and murdered back at home by the very people for 
whose Government and Ozar they were shedding their blood and 
giving their lives. 

When this frightful war is over—whether it be long or short— 
we can imagine the sorrow and desolation that will hang like a 
pall over all Europe, including the land and homes of the Jews 
in Russia and in Poland. We know that many thousands of 
them will try to seek new and better conditions of life in the 
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Western World. They will crave a change, as a matter of hope 
for the future as well as of forgetfulness of the past. We 
know that in Russia Jewish illiteracy, especially among the 
women, is great, because of bitter Russian persecution and 
oppression of the Jew in matters of educational advantages as 
in everything else in life. 

Now, let us suppose that from the battle-swept, poverty- 
stricken plains of Poland and of the Russian Jewish “pale” a 
band of wretched Jewish immigrants apply for admission to our 
country. They are sound in body, mind, and morals. ‘They 
come well disposed toward our country and its institutions. 
They desire to live honest, peaceful, and industrious lives among 
us, They have managed in some way through Hebrew benevo- 
lent organizations or otherwise to bring with them sufficient 
money to form a guaranty that they will not become public 
charges. But they can not read 30 words upon a slip of paper 
handed them by the immigration inspectors at Ellis Island. 
Are they to be driven back into the desert wastes of Russia 
and of Poland to become again the barbarized and impoverished 
victims of Russian despotism and persecution? If so, I protest 
against this outrage upon the elementary rights of human beings 
to live somewhere upon the earth in liberty, peace, and happi- 
ness. I protest against the insult to the civilization of the 
twentieth century involved in this barbarous proposal. I sol- 
emnly protest in the name of the genius and of the spirit of 
the American Republic whose Goddess of Liberty in the harbor 
of New York brandishes forever a torch of welcome to the 
distressed and oppressed of all the earth. I protest in the name 
of the Sermon on the Mount, the chart of the soul on the sea of 
life, whose Beatitudes are the glorifications of the virtues of 
mercy, gentleness, and love. In the name of all these things I 
register my solemn protest. 

And finally I wish to make vigorous and earnest protest 
against the anti-Catholic propaganda in many sections of the 
country that is becoming a menace to the peace of the Nation, 
that is furnishing a solemn mockery of our boasted religious 
freedom, and that would destroy the corner stone of the Re- 
public if allowed to become effective. As u Presbyterian, who 
believes that there can be no religious freedom for the Protestant 
unless there is equal religious freedom: for the Jew and Catholic, 
I protest against the widespread anti-Catholic agitation in 
America. 

It is not possible, my colleagues, that the nature and charac- 
ter of this propaganda are unknown to you. The purposes are 
seriously and solemnly proposed and proclaimed by certain anti- 
Catholic organizations and anti-Catholic newspapers to restrict 
the political rights of Catholics in America by denying them as 
far us possible the privilege of holding public offices under the 
Government. Could any proposal be more undemocratic and 
un-American? Could a more dastardly project be suggested 
to undermine the spirit of the Constitution and to destroy 
religious freedom in our country? And do you know that these 
agitators advocate this religious discrimination in spite of the 
first article In the Federal Bill of Rights which guarantees 
religious freedom to all, in the name of free institutions and as 
a means of preserving and perpetuating public liberty? Have 
you stopped to consider that they seriously contend that 
Catholicism and despotism are identical and interchangeable 
and that Catholic domination would be the destruction of free 
institutions in the United States? 

These anti-Catholic propagandists tell us that if Catholics 
reach a numerical majority in the country, and get control of 
the machinery of government, the Pope, instead of the Presi- 
dent, the Congress, and the courts, will rule us. They boldly 
assert that we are even now threatened with Catholic domina- 
tion, and they point with alarm to numerous offices held by 
Catholics under the State and Federal Governments, as if 
Catholics were not constitutionally entitled to hold offices if 
the people see fit to elect them. In their fear and trembling 
that Catholics will seize the Government and overturn the 
Republic, they do not seem to understand that Catholics do 
not now hold and that they have never held public office in 
America, except in a few cities, in proportion to their percentage 
of the general population. There are approximately 20,000,000 
Catholics in the United States, about 20 per cent of the whole 
people. But, except in a few cities, like Boston, New York, and 
Chicago, they do not hold public positions in proportion to 
their numbers. On a proportional basis Catholics would be en- 
titled to more than 80 Members in this House. They have only 
about 40. They would be entitled to 19 Members of the United 
States Senate. I understand that they have only three or four, 
And what is true of Congress is true of nearly every other 
branch of both the State and Federal Governments of this 
Union. How we are seriously threatened with Catholic doml- 
nation, then, it is impossible for me to comprehend. 


The silly and preposterous charge that Catholicism is hostile 
to free institutions is made in the very face of comparatively 
recent radical democratic developments in the histories of two 
of the most powerful Catholic countries in the world, of Italy 
and France, where the separation of church and state is as 
positive and pronounced as in our own country. What support 
for their arguments, may I ask, do these anti-Catholic agitators 
derive from the outcome of the Garibaldian revolution, from the 
separation of church and state in Italy, and from the imprison- 
ment of the Pope in the Vatican by Italian Catholics them- 
selves? What support have they in the separation of church 
and state in France, the beautiful and brilliant among the 
nations, whose chivalric sympathies sent Rochambeau and 
Lafayette as ambassadors of freedom to our shores, whose 
school children presented to our Republic the Liberty Goddess 
in the harbor of New York, and whose “ Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity ” of her famous revolution has reverberated like a 
ey anthem around the earth for more than a hundred 
years 

What have these anti-Catholic propagandists, who charge 
that Catholicism is a menace to free institutions, to say when 
they are told that every Republic on this earth, more than 20 
in number, excepting the pagun Republic of China and the 
United States, is predominantly Catholic in population and in 
government? Far from being antagonistic to free institutions, 
is there not a strong suggestion in this fact that Catholicism 
and republican government are identical? Is there not a fur- 
ther suggestion of republican heredity when we consider that 
nearly all the Catholic races of modern times are direct de- 
scendants of the people of the ancient Roman Republic? 

Are the anti-Catholic agitators, we may ask, ready to declare 
that Catholics of other republics are advocates of freedom and 
are friendly to free institutions, while the Catholics of the 
United States are hostile and unfriendly? Would not such a 
charge be a gratuitous insult to the patriotism and an un- 
grounded slander upon the heroic conduct of American Catholics 
in every crisis of our history? Is it not a matter of common 
knowledge that Irishmen, chiefly Catholics, have always been 
foremost as defenders of American liberty, whether as states- 
men in the councils, generals in the tents, or soldiers in the ranks 
of freedom? Has there ever convened a single Congress of this 
Republic in which Irish Catholic Members were not present and 
ready to defend American constitutional freedom if occasion 
arose and necessity required defense? Has there been a single 
battle field of this Republic upon which their blood has not 
richly flowed in defense of liberty and of the Union? Then, why 
this unfounded calumny, these ungenerous insinuations, these ~ 
cruel attacks upon their religion and their patriotism? 

Let me express the hope, in closing, that the bitter debates and 
scenes of scandal in which scathing invective was used and in- 
sulting epithets hurled on account of charges of religious bigotry 
will not soon again disgrace the deliberations of this body. Let 
me remind my colleagues of their exalted character and of the 
sacred and solemn obligations resting upon them as national 
Representatives of the foremost Republic of the earth. If un- 
generous and un-American impulses and fierce and unbridled 
passions must kindle the fires and stir the hatreds of religious 
bigotry among the people at large, let us here, at least, in the 
sacred confines of this Hall, preserve a dignified and patriotic 
equanimity, a statesmanlike composure, and à courageous atti- 
tude as the legislative guardians of civil and religious freedom 
on this continent. Let us, above all things, not forget that this 
Republic was not designed by the Revolutionary fathers to be 


Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish, but was intended as a perpetual 


asylum of religious freedom, where Protestant, Catholie, and 
Jew might each worship Almighty God after the dictates of his 
own conscience, and this all in obedience to the sublime doctrine 
first proclaimed by Roger Willinms in the forests of Rhode 
Island, that the magistrate should rule in civil matters only, 
while man is answerable to God alone for his religious faith. 

There is certainly no place for religious intolerance and race 
prejudice beneath our fiag. In vain did Washington, marching 
in Liberty’s vanguara, “lead Freedom's eaglets to their feast”; 
in vain the proclamation of the Declaration of Independence 
and the adoption of the Constitution at Philadelphia a hundred 
years ago; in vain the bonfires and orations of the Nution’s 
natal day, if our bousted liberties ure to exist in theory but not 
in practice, in fancy but not in fact! [Applnuse.] 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I desire in the three minutes 
I have to conclude the debate. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I think all my time has been 
taken up. F, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minois 
has expired. 


Mr. BURNETT. And I have three minutes? 
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The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama has three 
minutes. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CHANDLER] who has last spoken does not get his 
historical facts any more correctly than his genealogy of some 
of the officials, then there is not much dependence to be put 
upon them. 

The Commissioner General of Immigration, Mr. Caminetti, 
is not an Italian, not an immigrant, but was born in the United 
States, and is a “native son of California.” His grandfather 
Was an immigrant. But, Mr. Chairman, that is not the question 
after all. The question is the character of the man who is com- 
ing. Whether he comes from Italy or whether he comes from 
Germany or whether he comes from France, if he comes here for 
the purpose of aiding in building up the material prosperity and 
staying here, I have got nothing against his coming. But it 
is these birds of passage, they are the fellows this bill is aimed 
at, and as the distinguished gentleman who preceded me re- 
ferred to the fact that Dr. Eliot was one of the opponents of 
the literacy test, I call attention to the fact that Dr. Eliot is 
one of those whom Secretary Morrison, of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, showed to have said that the strike breaker is 
a hero and the laboring man who strikes is a criminal. Hence 
I hope the gentleman will furnish better authority when he is 
talking about the interests of the working people than an 
avowed enemy of organized labor. He referred to Harvard Uni- 
versity and its ex-president, Dr. Eliot, as opposed to the test 
and the bill, but failed to state the fact that the present presi- 
dent of Harvard, Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, is a warm advocate 
of the reading test. 

Now, the gentleman has referred to the lack of opportunity— 
I refer to the gentleman who spoke last. There is no lack of 
opportunity among those who are the most illiterate on the 
other side, Mr. Chairman. 

When I was with the Immigration Commission over there I 
saw in southern Italy fifty-odd per cent of the adults illiterate, 
and in northern Italy there were less than 7 to 8 per cent who 
were illiterate, and I asked the commissioner of immigration 
why it was that there was that much difference between the 
two—they had the same King and the same Parliament and the 
same compulsory education—and he said it is the difference be- 
tween the white man and the man of mixed blood; that the 
man of northern Italy had more initiative and more ambition 
and more aspiration. Another thing I desire to call the attention 
of this committee to, and that is the good that this agitation 
has been doing on the other side. The Commissioner General 
of Immigration has furnished me a statement, which is as 


follows: 
Manch 24, 1916. 
STATEMENT CONCERNING THE ACTIVITIES OF THE IMMIGRATION COMMIS- 

SION OF ITALY REGARDING ILLITERACY AMONG THE PEOPLE OF THAT 

COUNTRY. 

In view of the many proposals made in the American Con to 
prevent the landing in the United States of illiterates, the commissioner 

undertook to bring the question to the attention of the 
country, first, by furnishing to the minister of 1 ar affairs for diplo- 
matic purposes the elements necessary to explain diplomatic action, and, 
secondly, with the minister of public instraction. 

The {talian commissioner of immigration remarks that as far back 
as 1903, through the council of tion, of which such officer is 
chairman, Italy took positive action to prevent illiteracy among the 
people, and made appropriations with that puree in view. In 1904 
the council, harmony with its previous deliberations, declared its 
desire to endeavor to remove illiteracy, urging the minister of public 
instruction to institute night schools for adults. In 1904-5, under the 
law of the former year, 3, schools were so aided and 450 additional 
In 1912-13 the minister 5 yonne in- 

Gols 


The 
e minister of public instruction to prepare circulars 


become interested in this propaganda and to 
open for the purpose of instructing illiterate adults. ‘or the last- 
named fiscal year there were authorized 6,687 night schools for illiterate 
adults, and during the same period 5,779 were established. For the 
same fiscal year record is given of the attendance at such schools, from 
which is gathered the following: 

Total attendance (first class)..-...._..-______.__.._.... — 146, 535 
Total number present at the examination (second class) 117, 318 
Total number successful in examination (third class) 94, 196 

Divided as follows : 


Northern Italy— 
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Central Italy— 
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12, 930 

796; 210 

77, 018 


in all. 


So, gentlemen, you see Italy is trying to meet the conditions, 
and we will have better men here 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURNETT, Mr. , I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman withhold his 
motion? 

Mr, BURNETT. I will. 

Mr. MAPES. I desire to ask unanimous consent to speak 
for two minutes. I will not take more time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks to proceed for two 
minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
why does the gentleman have any objection to taking a yote 
now on this amendment? 

Mr, BURNETT. I thought it was understood that I would 
make this motion when we concluded debate; that the commit- 
tee would then rise. 

Mr. SABATH. Has the gentleman ever said anything of 
that kind to me? 

Mr. BURNETT. I thought it was generally understood. 

Mr. SABATH. I desired to ask the gentleman, because the 
gentleman is making the insinuation I am not keeping good 
faith 

Mr. BURNETT. I withdraw it. 

Mr. SABATH. I wish to be understood I never have failed 
to do so in my life and will not do it now. 

Mr. BURNETT. Well, that is understood. 

Mr. SABATH. But I did not want the gentleman to make the 
insinuation, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois object? 

Mr. GALLIVAN, Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, and I will not object, I just want to say to you gentleinen 
and the gentleman from Alabama that we have persuaded Presi- 
dent Eliot that he made a mistake when he called a strike 
breaker a hero, and to-day he is a better friend to labor than 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BURNETT. Well, Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to hear 
of his reformation, and I have no doubt by this time he has 
made another change and is in favor of the literacy test. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, taking for a text the statement 
given out at Chicago on Tuesday of this week by the chairman of 
the Republican national campaign committee, Mr. Hilles, I 
take this opportunity to call attention to the matter of presiden- 
tial primaries and the necessity that some action be taken during 
this Congress if there is to be any national legislation in the very 
near future authorizing the nomination and election of Presi- 
dent by the direct vote of the people. 

In his statement Mr. Hilles calls attention to the unsatisfac- 
tory condition and the confusion arising from the fact that the 
legislation in the several States provides so many different ways 
of selecting the delegates to the national conventions. This 
statement, coming from the source from which it did, has per- 
haps received greater publicity and attention than might other- 
wise have been the case, and it seems to me makes it appropriate 
to call the attention of the House to the matter to-day. I can 
only call attention here to a few short extracts in the statement, 
although it is, to my mind, an interesting and convincing argu- 
ment in favor of national legislation on the subject. 

Among other things Mr. Hilles said: 
liga Pepa oe nes indep 82 W 5 of the primary 
5 Pi 7 o 9 party organizations calls most 


1 Jaws so far as they apply 
to the election of delegates to nati party conventions. 

More than half the delegates to national conventions of 1916 will be 
elected or instructed through some prima ry. medium. but the primary 
laws are so widely at variance in many particulars that a sadly confused 


state of affairs has resulted, 
Again— 


In the first place, there is the question of the difference in time at 
which the various primaries are held. 

If all primaries which relate exclusively to delegates to presidential 
conventions were held simultaneously, ere would result a distinct 
benefit, in that one State would not exercise an undue atmospheric in- 
fluence over another. It then would be impossible for the pa ns of 
one candidate or another to move from State to State for the purpose 
of artificially accelerating sentiment in favor of such candidates. 


Mr. Hilles continues: 


Under some State laws the hands of the delegates from that State 
are tied, while in others such delegate is left freedom of action. This 
makes the relationship between the delegates from different States en- 
tirely incongruous. 

Again, he says: 

It is not only the 3 ofa 8 in connection with cer- 
tain of the primary laws that merits attention, but as well the question 
of the wisdom of rmat Bape tes elected under such varying rules and 


sitting in conventions widely divergent relationship. Here is 
shown the necessity for standardization aboye all else, 
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The remedy he proposes is as follows: 


And finally the facts as to the character of political — 
tions should not be yr pA or wholly disregarded. th the due re- 
spects to the relation y bear to the public, they ought not to be un- 
reasonably restrained. A safe and sane ‘orm prat law might well 
be drafted by a committee to be appointed for t purpose for the Re- 
publican conyention in June. 

It will be seen that Mr. Hilles advocates uniform legislation 
by the States instead of Federal legislation, but as a practical 
proposition uniform legislation in all the States would be very 
difficult to obtain, and even if it were practical, how much 
better it would be to have a national law on the subject ap- 
plicable alike to all the States. 

Everyone knows that President Wilson in his first annual 
message to Congress advocated the passage of a national pri- 
mary election law as a part of his legislative program. At that 
time the President said: 

I turn to a subject which I nore can be handled promptly and with- 
out serious controversy of an d. I mean the method of selectin, 
nominees for the Presidency of the United States. I feel confident tha 
I do not misinterpret the wishes or the 9 of the country 
when I urge the prompt enactment of l tion which will provide 
for primary elections throughout the country, at which the —.— of 
the several parties may choose their nominee for the Presidency with- 
out the intervention of nominating conventions, 


Our distinguished Speaker at the time he appeared before 
the Democratic national campaign committee in this city, to 
urge that committee to hold the next Democratic national con- 
vention in St. Louis, was reported in the newspapers as saying 
in substance—if my recollection serves me correctly—that if he 
had his way about it, there would be no more national conven- 
tions for the purpose of nominating candidates for the Presi- 
dency, but that they would be nominated by a direct vote of the 
people. 

Notwithstanding the indorsement of the principle by these 
two acknowledged leaders of the Democratic Party, no action 
has been taken by Congress to enact legislation on the subject. 

Soon after the President’s address to Congress, in which he 
- advocated the passage of a presidential primary law, the Com- 
mittee on Election of President, Vice President, and Members 
of Congress, which has jurisdiction over the subject, met with 
the then Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan, and the then counselor 
for the State Department, Mr. Folk, in order to get the benefit 
of their advice and counsel. They advocated the passage of 
such a law and did not believe that there was any constitutional 
barrier in the way. 

That committee started out at that time in good faith, I be- 
lieve, to consider and draft an adequate law, but shortly there- 
after it was whispered about that such a law would be uncon- 
stitutional, that no valid law of the kind could be passed under 
the Constitution, and the matter was thereupon apparently 
abandoned. 


There are eminent lawyers who do not agree with the opinion 
that it is necessary to amend the Constitution in order to pro- | 


vide a valid and constitutional presidential primary election 
law. For myself, although I would be willing to resolve the 
doubt as to the constitutionality of such a law in favor of the 
Constitution, I am willing to admit that there is some question 
concerning it, and as long as the Constitution remains as it is, 
there would always be some who would oppose the passage of 
such a law on that ground. 

In order .to do away with any question or objection on that 
ground, I introduced in the last Congress a resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution which, if adopted, would 
give Congress the direct authority to pass legislation providing 
for the nomination and election of the President and Vice 
President by a direct vote of the people. I have reintroduced 
the same resolution in this Congress. 

That resolution is as follows: 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
eoncurring therein), That the follow article is 8 as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States eu of para- 
graphs 1, 2, and B of section 1 of Article II of the Constitution and 
of the twelfth amendment to the same, which, when ratified the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as a part of the Constitution: 

“The executive power shall be vested in the President of the 
States of America. He shall hold his office d the term of four 
years, and, together with the Vice President, sh: be nominated and: 
elected y the d. 
electors for P: 


qualifications requisite for the electors of the most numerous branch 
of the legislature.” 

I have no pride of opinion about the language of this resolu- 
tion. It, no doubt, could be improved upon after consideration 
by the committee, but it furnishes a starting point. i 


As the resolution is drafted it would also authorize Congress 
to do away with our cumbersome electoral-college system. 

It is, of course, too late for the present Congress to pass any 
law that would become operative in the election this year; but 
if some such resolution as I have proposed could be passed 
during this session of Congress, it could be submitted to the 
legislatures of the several States next winter, as they convene 
in January, and, if adopted by three-fourths thereof, Congress 
could pass a presidential-primary law during the next term, 
which would go into effect before another presidential cam- 
paign without any question being raised as to the constitution- 
ality thereof. 

With the leaders of the two principal political parties of the 
country practically indorsing the proposition and the people as 
a whole favoring it, why can not this Congress take the neces- 
sary action to pave the way for the passage of such a law? 

The Democratic Members of the House held a caucus last 
night to determine upon a legislative program for the balance 
of the session. The morning papers gaye us that program, as 
recommended by the President and adopted by the caucus, but I 
looked in vain to find any mention of presidential-primary leg- 
islation in it, although the President said over two years ago 
that he hoped it could be “handled promptly and without 
serious controversy of any kind.” I submit that nofhing could 
be incorporated in that program of greater importance, and 
nothing that would be more favorably received by the people, 
than the indorsement of such a resolution as the one I have 
proposed, and no more opportune time for taking such action 
will ever be found than the present. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 2 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Saunpers, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 10384) 
to regulate the immigration of aliens to and the residence of 
aliens in the United States and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Missouri rise? - 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. To submit a request for unani- 
mous consent. I ask unanimous consent that on next Monday at 
5.80 o'clock p. m. the House take a recess until 8 o’clock p. m., 
and at that hour it will be in order to consider bills on the cal- 
endar from the Inyalid Pensions Committee nnd the Pensions 
Committee, and that the House adjourn not later than 11 o'clock 
on that evening. 


Mr. HAMILL., Reserving the right to object, what becomes 
of the Unanimous Consent Calendar for next Monday? 

The SPEAKER. There is not any. 

Mr. MANN. It is District day, and that has gone to the 
wind up there. You will see it in heaven when you get there. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent—— 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. I would like, if necessary, if it 
can be permitted, to embrace in my request the consideration 
of conference reports from the same committees. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that on next Monday the House recess at 5.30 
o'clock p. m. until 8 p. m. and run not later than 11 o'clock 
p. m., for the purpose of considering bills on the Private Cal- 
endar from the Pensions Committee and the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, and for the consideration of conference reports 
from the same committees. Is there objection? 

Mr. SABATH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to know whether that would eliminate the consider- 
ation of this bill after that hour. If we should not be through 
with the bill we would have to go into Tuesday, I presume. 

Mr. MANN. You will have to do that, anyhow. 

The SPEAKER. Perhaps you may not. The Chair thought 
that the immigration bill would be finished to-day. 
understand the request is that no other busi- 


The SPEAKER. ; No other business, except pension business 
from the two different committees, and conference reports on 
pension bills. Is there objection? 

Me RET: Mr. Speaker, was 5.30 p. m. the time sug- 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 
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Mr. BURNETT. I was in hopes that the gentleman would 
ee it 6 o'clock, for I hoped to get through with this bill 

onday. A 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. MANN. I am not willing to quit at 6 o’clock and then 
come at 8 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? Does the gentleman 
change it to 6 o'clock? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. The gentleman from [Illinois 
said that he would object to that, and I do not desire to change 
the time. 

Mr. BURNETT. I will not press it, then. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Chair would like to inquire of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama, as the rule is not right at hand, if it 
provides that the House shall meet at 11 o’clock as long as his 
bill is under consideration? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 


ADDRESS TO CONFEDERATE VETERANS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp an address of my colleague Mr. STEDMAN, de- 
livered on the 21st of March, 1916, at Confederate Memorial 
Hall, District of Columbia, by request of the Confederate 
Veterans’ Association of the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Wess] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Record by inserting a speech made by his colleague, Maj. STED- 
MAN, in Washington, giving a historical account of the North 
Carolina troops during the Civil War. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, a Senate concurrent resolution 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below : 

Senate concurrent resolution 18. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives 5 
That there be printed 1,000 additional copies of Senate Report No. 166, 
Fifty-seventh Congress, first session, entitled “ The Improvement of the 
Park System of the District of Columbia,” of which 500 shall be for 
tna use of the Senate and 500 for the use of the House of Representa- 
tives— 


to the Committee on Printing. 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of 
the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 2960. An act for the relief of the heirs of John Howard 
Payne, deceased, late United States consul at Tunis, 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 59 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, March 27, 
1916, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting list of congressional cases referred to this court by the 
House of Representatives, which cases were dismissed by the 
court on motion of the defendants (H. Doc. No. 937); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting list of congressional cases referred to this court by the 
House of Representatives, which cases were dismissed by the 
court on stipulation of parties, estate of C. M. Briggs and estate 
of Ann D. Lipscomb (H. Doc. No. 938); to the Committee on 
War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting list of congressional cases referred to this court by the 
House of Representatives, which cases were dismissed by the 
court on the question of loyalty (H. Doc. No. 939) ; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a list of congressional cases referred to this court by the 
House of Representatives, which cases were dismissed by the 
court on motion of the claimant's attorney (H. Doc. No. 940); 
to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a list of congressional cases referred to this court by the 
House of Representatives which were discontinued by the court 


on motion of the claimants’ attorneys (H. Doc. No. 941) ; to the 
Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting lists of congressional cases referred to this court by 
the House of Representatives, which cases were dismissed by the 
court for want of prosecution (H. Doc. No. 942); to the Com- 
mittee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the chief clerk of tlie Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Joseph 
West v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 943) ; to the Committee 
on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees,. delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. NOLAN, from the Committee on Labor, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 5783) to provide for the establishment 
o? a national employment bureau in the Department of Labor, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No, 424), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SIMS, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (S. 4657) to au- 
thorize the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway 
Co. to rebuild and reconstruct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Tennessee River, near Chattanooga, in Hamilton 
County, in the State of Tennessee, reported the same without 
amendment accompanied by a report (No. 425), which said 
bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DEWALT, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (S. 3977) to author- 
ize the Shamokin, Sunbury & Lewisburg Railroad Co., its lessees, 
successors, and assigns to construct a railroad bridge across 
the Susquehanna River from the borough of Sunbury, Northum- - 
berland County, Pa., to Monroe Township, Snyder County, Pa., 
reported the same with amendment accompanied by a report 
(No. 426), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. SIMS, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, to which was referred the bill (S. 4603) to authorize the 
Jackson Highway Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Tom Beckby, 
commonly called Tombigbee, River at Princes Lower Landing, 
near Jackson, Ala., reported the same with amendment, accoin- 
panied by a report (No. 427). which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 8 

Mr. DEWALT, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (S. 3978) to authorize 
the Catawissa Railroad Co., its lessees, successors, and assigns, to 
construct a railroad bridge across the west branch of the Susque- 
hannah River from the Borough of Milton, Northumberland 
County, Pa., to the Borough of West Milton, Union County, Pa., 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
55 428), which said bill and report were referred to the House 

Jalendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
13397) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth Commons, 
and the same was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions were intro-- 
duced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DOREMUS: A bill (H. R. 13709) forbidding the impor- 
tation or the carriage in interstate commerce, except for export, 
of watchcases made, in whole or in part, of an inferior metal, 
having deposited or plated thereon, or brazed or otherwise affixed 
thereto, platings, coverings, or sheets composed of gold or of an 
alloy thereof, bearing words or marks importing a guaranty of 
wear for a specified time, and of watchcases made of an alloy 
of gold (of less than 9 carats in fineness) and bearing the word 
“ gold,” and of watch movements not properly marked in respect 
to the number of their jewels and their adjustments, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BLACK: A bill (H. R. 13710) for the erection of a pub- 
lie building at Paris, Tex. ; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 
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By Mr. SMALL: A bill (H. R. 13711) to provide for the 
preparation and report to Congress by the Chief of Engineers 
of the Army, under the direction and through the Secretary of 
War, of a preliminary plan for a system of improved national 
highways, and to provide for the payment of the expenses of said 
report; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Buy Mr. SMITH of Texas: A bill (H. R. 13712) to enlarge the 
military post of Fort Bliss, Tex.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 18718) to provide for the erect- 
tion of a public building in the city of Mountain Grove, Mo.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18714) to provide for the erection of a 
public building in the city of Lebanon, Mo.; to the Committee on 
Public Puildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 13715) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to C. M. Simpson, Z. T. Hedges, 
J. C. Hackney, and Mark Brown to construct a bridge across 
Bayou Bartholomew, Ashley County, Ark.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 18716) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to make final and detailed survey of the 
Lower Pit River and adjacent irrigable territory, in Shasta 
County, Cal., to determine the feasibility and completed esti- 
mates of cost of the irrigation project thereon known as the 
Lower Pit River project,” and to make appropriation for such 
surveys and estimates; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. MAHER (by request): A bill (H. R. 13717) for the 
regulation of the practice of podiatry in the District of Colum- 
bia and for the protection of the people from empiricism in re- 
lation thereto; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 18718) to authorize the main- 
tenance and operation of dams across the St. Croix River at 
Baileyville and Grand Falls, Me.; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 18719) providing for an 
investigation of the power possibilities and opportunities for 
the manufacture of nitrogen products on the Shoshone River in 
the vicinity of the Shoshone Dam, and on the Platte River in the 
vicinity of the Pathfinder Dam in the State of Wyoming; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SHERLEY: A bill (H. R. 18720) to amend section 
4894 of the Revised Statutes relating to patent applications; to 
the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 18721) amending section 4 
of the public building act approved March 4, 1918, providing for 
the purchase of a site for a building for post office and custom- 
house at Nogales, Ariz.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. PARKER of New York: A bill (H. R. 18722) to pro- 
vide for a site and public building at Mechanicsville, N. Y.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: A bill (H. R. 18723) to provide funds 
from the tribal funds of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota 
for the drainage of lands upon the diminished Red Lake Ohip- 
pewa Indian Reservation in said State; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. TRBADWAY: Resolution (H. Res. 188) directing the 
Attorney General to transmit to the House full information rela- 
tive to prosecutions under the Sherman Act in connection with 
the transportation and sale of gasoline; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAVENNER: Resolution (H. Res. 184) to print 500 
copies each of Senate Document No. 187, Fifty-eighth Congress, 
third session, and of Senate Document No. 582, Sixtieth Con- 
gress, first session; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. DYER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 188) proposing a 
national anthem; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. LEVER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 189) creating a 
commission to ascertain the best methods of producing within 
the United States nitrogen compounds and potash fer use in 
the manufacture of fertilizers and munitions of war; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DYER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 190) authorizing 
the President to call for volunteers to protect the lives and prop- 
erty of citizens of the United States in Mexico; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions | 


were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 13724) granting an increase of 
pension to Regina Daum; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 


By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 13725) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Thomas Adams; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13726) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Evans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BAILEY: A bill (H. R. 18727) granting an increase 
of pension to Hannah Steudnour; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CURRY: A bill (H. R. 13728) for the relief of the 
J. L. da Roza Estate (Inc.), of Elk Grove, Cal.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. DARROW: A bill (H. R. 18729) granting a pension 
to Mrs. Mary Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 13730) granting an increase 
of pension to William White; te the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: A bill (H. R. 18731) granting a pen- 
sion to Nathan H. Williams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13782) granting a pension to Albert Coble; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13733) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank Waters; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13734) to correct the military record of 
Smith F. Carroll; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 18735) granting an increase 
of pension to Ninian R. Van Deren; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 18736) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas Dumphy; te the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18787) for the relief of Warren V. How- 
ard; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 18788) grant- 
ing a pension to Robert W. Johnson; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 13739) granting an 
increase of pension to Charles S. Hubbard; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HASKELL: A bill (H. R. 18740) granting an increase 
ef pension to Davis G. Milliken; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13741) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward J. McCauley ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13742) granting an increase of pension to 
Roy Tow; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HELVERING: A bill (H. R. 18748) granting an in- 
crease of pension to David Hood; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: A bill (H. R. 13744) for the relief of the 
estate of Mark D. Hathaway ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 18745) for the relief of 
George Beyersdoerfer ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KELLEY: A bill (H. R. 13746) granting a pension to 
John F. Dodder ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: A bill (H. R. 18747) granting a pen- 
sion to John T. Tawlks; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MAHER: A bill (H. R. 13748) for the relief of John 
Hartnett; to the Committee on Claims. : 
By Mr. MEEKER: A bill (H. R. 13749) for the relief of the 
heirs of Jacques Clamorgan; tọ the Committee on the Public 

Lands, 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 13750) granting a pension 
to Effa M. Rule; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OAKEY: A bill (H. R. 13751) granting an inerense of 
pension to Ann Connelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER of New York: A bill (H. R. 18752) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Giles J. Burgess; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 18753) granting an increase 
of pension to Janet W. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 13754) for the relief of 
Charles A. Carey; to the Committee en Claims. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 13755) granting 
an increase of pension to Maria B. Lepley; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, SCHALL: A bill (H. R. 18756) granting an increase 
of pension to James P. Aney; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


| sions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 18757) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert Rollins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18758) granting an increase of pension to 
Alvena A. Dunham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMALL: A bill (H. R. 13759) for the relief of the 
widow of Josephus Peed; to the Connnittee an ‘Claims. 

By Mr. STOUT: A bill (H. R. 18760) granting a pension to 
Julia Van Iderstine ; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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By Mr. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 18761) granting an 
increase of pension to Andrew W. McCornack; to the Com- 
mittee on Inyalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of Media (Pa.) 
Society of Friends, urging that no preparedness bills be passed ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), memorial of members of Skull Lick Farm 
Club, of Centralia, Mo., favoring tax on mail-order houses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ALLEN: Memorial of board of health, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, favoring investigation of sanitary conditions of milk in- 

` dustry ; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, memorial of U. S. Grant Camp, Sons of Veterans, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, favoring an increase in national defense; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Northside, Cincinnati, Ohio, against shipment of intoxicants to 
Africa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Petitions of sundry merchants of the 
State of Kansas, favoring tax on mail-order houses; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of W. A. Hoover and others, of Holton, Kans., 
ngainst House bill 652, relating to Sunday work in District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Lady Garfield Council, No. 
24, Daughters of America, of Mansfield, Ohio, favoring the 
Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. . 


Also, memorial of Radnor (Ohio) Grange, No. 1977, and 
Plainfield Grange, No. 1326, of West Lafayette, Ohio, against 
the Madden rider to Post Office bill ; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, evidence to accompany House bill 13237, for relief of 
Thomas W. Ford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, memorial of Local Union No. 172, of International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Newark, Ohio, favoring 
3 inspection of dairy products; to the Committee on 
tules. 

Also, petition of 12 citizens of Hebron, Ohio, and H. H. Helter 
Bible Class, of Mansfield, Ohio, favoring House joint resolutions 
84 and 85, for national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of sundry citizens of the State of 
Pennsylvania, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Johnstown, Pa., against 
passage of House bill 491, to amend the postal law; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BEAKES: Petition of V. K. van de Venter and 100 
voters of Dundee, Mich., protesting against the passage of 
. House bills 491 and 6468; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Clinton Woolen Manufacturing Co., Clin- 
ton; the Michigan City Tanning Co.; the Penninsular Paper Co., 
Ypsilanti; the Adrian Knitting Co., Adrian; and the Boehme & 
Rauch Co., Monroe, all in the State of Michigan, favoring a 
tariff on dyestuffs; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Working Grange, No. 509; Hanover Grange, 
No. 698; Springport Grange, No. 45; Ypsilanti Grange, No. 56; 
Limecreek Grange, No. 712; North Leoni Grange, No. 1453; 
Madison Grange, No. 384; Onsted Grange, No. 279; Pomona 
Grange; and Frenchtown Grange, No. 749, all of the State of 
Michigan, protesting against increased expenditures for the 
Army and Navy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petitions of A. C. Bourdeau and 34 citizens of Kalama- 
zoo; Mrs. J. E. Barron and 18 citizens of Kalamazoo; William 
Moore and J. H. Pangburn, of Palmyra; O. P. Smaller and 52 
citizens of Alden; Buelah M. Bliss and 13 citizens of Battle 
Creek; Clyde E. Ripley and 13 citizens of Battle Creek; F. P. 
Goodwyn and 80 citizens of Albion; T. H. Butler and 19 citizens 
of Ithacn; E. A. Piper and 34 citizens of Traverse City; Charles 
F. Weier and 13 citizens of Flint; M. J. Perry and 12 citizens 
of Petoskey; and W. A. Smith and 10 citizens of Vassar, all in 
the State of Michigan, protesting against House bills 491 and 
6468 ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: Memorial of Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York, favoring preparedness; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 


Also, memorial of Bronx Board of Trade, favoring passage 
of House bill 6915, relative to pensioning aged employees ef 
ehr Service; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads 

Also, petitions of D. Bader and I. Neusboum, of Bronx, 
N. Y., favoring passage of the Stevens-Ayres bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. ; 

Also, petition of Society of the Chagres, relative to a bill to 
reward members of the Isthmian Canal Commission; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. CASEY: Petitions of 160 people of Shicksburg; Bap- 
tist Church of Wilks-Barre; 133 people of Shicksburg; Welsh 
Congregational Church, of Edw ardsville; citizens of Edwards- 
ville and Kingston ; citizens of Wilkes-Barre ; citizens of Wyo- 
ming; Parish Methodist Episcopal Sunday School, of Wilkes- 
Barre; citizens of Laurel Run, Wilkes-Barre; Presbyterian 
Church of Forty Foot Borough; voters of Luzerne County; 
voters of Wilkes-Barre; and Welsh Presbyterian Church, of 
Wilkes-Barre, all in the State of Pennsylvania, favoring national 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of 750 people of Wilkes-Barre; 1,800 people of 
West Pittston; Methodist Episcopal Church, of 200 people, of 
Wanamie, and 75 people of Wannmie; 32 people of Wanamie; 
26 people of Wanamie; 500 Presbyterian people of Pittston; 
Woman’s Christian ‘Temperance Union, 180 people, of Pittston; 
First Baptist Church, 325 people, of Pittston; 250 people of 
Wilkinsburg; Methodist Episcopal Church of Shickshinny ; and 
St. Luke’s Reformed Sunday Schpol, of Wilkes-Barre, all in the 
State of Pennsylvania, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of P. M. Church citizens of Nanticoke; Christ 
Memorial Reformed Church, of West Hazleton; 56 people of 
Wanamie; 14 citizens of West Hazleton; 172 people of Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of Kingston; Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 100 people, of Kingston; Mountain Gap citizens; 
and citizens of Parsons, all in the State of Pennsylvania, favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Wilkes-Barre; Ashley Plains 
Local Temperance Union; First Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Nanticoke; 11 citizens of Wyoming; citizens of Nanticoke; 
Broad Street Methodist Protestant Church, 200 people, of 
Pittston; Baptist Church citizens of Plymouth; Men's Brother- 
hood, of Plymouth; First Baptist Church of Wilkes-Barre; 17 
citizens of Wilkes-Barre; citizens of Pittston; 1,500 people of 
Wilkes-Barre; 270 people of Wilkes-Barre; and 750 people of 
Wilkes-Barre, all in the State of Pennsylvania, in favor of na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURRY: Resolutions by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Northern San Joaquin County, Cal., favoring a national park 
service and an appropriation of $300,000 for the Yosemite Na- 
tional Park this year; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also (by request): Petition of 41 citizens of Orangevale, Cal, 
against the passage of House bills 6468 and 491; to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of Typothete of the 
City of New York, indorsing House bill 11621; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of First Cambridge Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DANFORTH: Petition of R. A. Vail and 61 others, of 
Elba, N. V., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DARROW: Petition of 62 members of Men's Bible 
Class of Fifth United Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, Pa., 
against passage of bills to amend the postal law; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DENISON: Petition of Pleasant Ridge Sunday School, 
of Rockwood, III., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Tams, Sand Ridge, and Carbon- 
dale, all in the State of Illinois, against passage of bills to amend 
the postal law; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, petitions of sundry merchants of the State of Illinois, 
favoring tax on mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Petition of citizens’ committee of the fire 
department of the District of Columbia, indorsing House bill 
433; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, memorial of Typothetæ of the city of New York, in favor 
of House bill 11621; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, 
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By Mr. FULLER: Petition of W. S. Bennett and 12 others, 
opposing bills to amend the postal laws, House bills 491 and 
6468 ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of General Federation of Woman’s Clubs, favor- 
ing House bill 8668, to establish a national park service; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of National Association of 
Dyers and Cleaners, indorsing House bill 702; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of General Federation of Woman's Clubs, in- 
dorsing House bill 8668; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of John T. Dyer Canning Co., of Norristown, Pa., 
in re legislation; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of William S. Bellews, of Springfield, Mass., in- 
dorsing House bill 6915; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: Petition of sundry residents of Menlo, 
Iowa, not to pass House bill 6468; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, 

Also, petition of sundry residents of Menlo, Iowa, not to pass 
the compulsory Sunday-observance bill (H. R. 652) ; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: Petition of sundry citizens of Oldtown, 
Dover, and Foxcroft, all in the State of Maine, urging passage of 
prohibition amendment to the Constitution; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


Also, memorial of Maine State Board of Trade, urging legisla- 
tion on the Johnson and Hinds bills, to destroy dogfish; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of Maine State Board of Trade, against the 
Government entering the shipping business; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HEATON: Petition of 41 citizens and Calvary Baptist 
Bible School of Shenandoah, Pa., favoring national prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Memorial of J. P. H. Hender- 
son and others, of Smithfield Grange, Smithfield, Ohio, opposing 
any change in the parcel-post laws; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. ` 

By Mr. HOPWOOD: Petition of Men’s Bible Class (Lutheran) 
of Connellsville, Pa., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Memorial of Slocum 
Post, No. 10, Grand Army of the Republic, of Providence. R. I., 
opposing the Works bill, relative to use of Mountain Branch 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr, KING: Petition of the Galesburg Ministerial Associa- 
tion, of Galesburg, III., representing 12 clergymen and signed 
by Rey. Charles E. McKinley, favoring the adoption of a na- 
tional prohibition amendment to the Constitution; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Home Culture Club, of Galesburg, III., 
representing 30 persons and signed by Mildred Z. Field, favor- 
ing the adoption of a national prohibition amendment to the 
Constitution ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KONOP: Petitions of Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Maple Valley ; 24 people of Medina ; Methodist Episcopal Ladies’ 
Aid Society, 60 people, of Medina; 22 people of Kaukauna; 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, 1,200 people, of Appleton; 
50 people of Gillett; Hichny Church, of Suring; Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, 80 people, of Kaukauna; Townline Church, of 
Jewett; C. E. Bordbery; and Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
Suring, all in the State of Wisconsin, favoring national prohi- 
bition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEWIS: Petition of mass meeting of 300 people of 
Myersville and 200 people of Myersville, favoring national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Jarrettsville (Md.) Grange, favoring the 
postilization of the wires; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

sy Mr. LITTLEPAGRE: Petition of citizens of Dunbar, W. Va., 
against House bill 6486; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of B. Eakle and 35 citizens of Clay County; 
B. C. Eakle and 25 citizens of Ivydale; and women’s societies of 
St. Albans, all in the State of West Virginia, favoring national 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of H. B. Wescott and 165 other citi- 
zens of Bay City, Mich., protesting against House bills 6468 and 
491, to amend the postal law; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, 


By Mr. McCLINTIC: Petition of citizens of Ellis County, 
Okla., protesting against passage of House bills 6468 and 491; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also petition of citizens of Gorge, Okla., protesting against 
passage of House bill 625; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. MEEKER: Petition of National Association of Dyers 
and Cleaners of St. Louis, Mo., in favor of House bill 702, pro- 
seeing for a tax on dyestuffs; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. MOORES of Indiana: Petition of 26 citizens of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORIN: Petition of Universal Portland Cement Co., 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., favoring House bill 10845, for extension of 
military training in civil educational institutions; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of John A. Franz, George J. Franz, A. A. Franz, 
and Robert Shanafelt, of Pittsburgh, Pa., against the United 
States becoming involved in European war; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of K. H. Talbot, of Pittsburgh, Pa., in favor of 
Senate bill 3946 and House bill 10845; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. . 

Also, petition of General Federation of Women's Clubs, in 
favor of House bill 8668; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of M. B. King, director of industrial education 
of Pennsylvania, in favor of House bill 11250; to the Committee 
on Education. 

By Mr. MOTT: Petition of Barnes Corners Grange, Lewis 
County, N. Y., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OAKEY (by request) : Memorial of Workmen’s Circle, 
Branch 184, of Hartford; Elite Social Club, of Hartford; 
Monasterist Sick Benefit and Aid Society, of Hartford; Hart- 
ford City Lodge, No. 202, Hartford; Relief Society for the Poli- 
tical Victims of the Russian Revolution and the Odessa Pro- 
gressive Benevolent Association, of Hartford, all in the. State 
of Connecticut, against the Burnett immigration bill; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also (by request), petition of Congregational Church of Glas- 
tonbury, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Woman's Christinan Temperance Union of 
Hazardville, Conn., favoring censorship of motion pictures; to 
the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. PADGETT: Petition of sundry citizens in re woman 
suffrage; to the Comittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PHELAN: Petitions of Central Methodist Episcopal 
Church and Wood Memorial F. B. Church, of Lawrence, and 
Anchor of Hope Lodge, No. 92, of Lynn, Mass., favoring na- 
tional prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRICE: Petitions of sundry citizens of Cambridge, 
Md., against passage of bills to amend the postal laws; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Cambridge, Md., against 
passage of bill to close barber shops in the District of Columbia 
on Sunday ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Mardela Springs, Md., 
against Madden rider to postal delivery system; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ROWE: Petition of the Glenwood Grange, of Brook- 
lyn, indorsing the Britten bill; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Fereign Commerce, 

Also, petition of Lilla R. Willcox, of Brooklyn, favoring pre- 
paredness ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Ernest Glyn, of Brooklyn, N. X., indorsing 
the Emerson resolution; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Also, memorial of American Association of Masters, Mates, 
und Pilots, opposing passage of House bill 9628; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of N. Langler & Sons, of Brooklyn, N. Y., in- 
dorsing the Stevens bill; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

Also, memorial of Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America and the National Grange, in re pending legis- 
lation; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SIMS: Petition of citizens of Adamsville, chureh 
people of Westport, 850 people of Paris, and 60 people of Cam- 
den, all in the State of Tennessee, favoring national prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Camden, Big Sandy, and Mount Vincent 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Tennessee, favoring 
Federal censorship of films; to the Committee on Education. 
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By Mr. SIEGEL: Six memorials against passage of the Bur- 
nett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: Petitions of Gilmanton Iron Works, of 
Belknap; 27 Christian churches, -24 Bible schools, 14 Young 
People’s Societies, 17 organized Bible classes, 12 granges of 
the Patrons of Husbandry, making 94 organizations, all in the 
first congressional district. in the State of New Hampshire, for 
passage of House joint resolutions 84 and 85, proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States prohibiting 
the beverage ‘traffic in intoxicating liquors; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of 959 citizens in the first congressional district 
in the State of New Hampshire, for passage of House joint 
resolutions 84 and 85, proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States prohibiting the beverage traffici in 
intoxicating liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of 870 voters in the first congressional district 
in the State of New Hampshire, for passage of House joint 
resolutions 84 and 85, proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States prohibiting the beverage traffic in 
intoxicating liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of sundry American citizens, 
indorsing House joint resolutions 14 and 81, and similar bills; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. s 

Also, memorial of Roxbury Presbyterian Church and citizens 
of Roxbury district, Boston, Mass., favoring national prohibi- 
_ tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VARE: Memorial of Philadelphia (Pa.) Chamber of 
Commerce, favoring passage of the Stevens-Ayres bill; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Frankford Arsenal Association, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., relative to system of salary regulation for Govern- 
ment employees; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service. 

Also, memorial of Retail Grocers’ Association of Philadelphia, 
Pa., favoring tariff on dyestuffs; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of Vessel Owners and Captains’ Association, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring retention of 18-hour rule for 
crews on inland and harbor tugs; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of Fraternal Patriotic Americans of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., favoring passage of the Burnett immigration bill; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of Pennsylvania Branch of the Loyal Legion 
of the United States, relative to preparedness ; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WASON: Petitions of 29 residents of Greenville and 
17 citizens of Newport, all within the State of New Hampshire, 
favoring ‘national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of Sunday school, representing 80 people, of 
Errol; Woman's Christian Temperance Union of East Cole- 
brook; Woman's Christian ‘Temperance’ Union, representing 10 
people, of ‘Errol; South Congregational Church, representing 
250 people, of Newport; Christian Endeavor Society of First 
Baptist Church, representing 80 people, of Newport; Methodist 
Episcopal Church, representing 100 people, of Peterborough ; 
Women’s Temperance Union, representing 150 people, of Frank- 
lin, all in the State of New Hampshire, favoring national prohi- 
bition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


‘SENATE. 
Mownpay, March 27, 1916. 


Rev. G. Livingston Bayard, chaplain, United States Navy, 
offered the following prayer: 

O God of Nations, Lord of Lords, and King of Kings, who has 
taught us in Thy Holy Word that “ Righteousness exalteth a 
nation, but sin is a reproach to any people,“ help us, we pray 
Thee, so to apply our hearts unto wisdom that we may know 
Thy purposes and do ‘Thy will to the end that truth and justice 
may prevail and the glory of Thy name be proclaimed among us 
and our children’s children forever and forever. 

We acknowledge Thy goodness, O Lord, which has guided our 
people in the paths of truth and righteousness, and has blessed 
this Nation with peace and happiness. 

Humble us, we pray Thee, under the burden of the new 
duties and responsibilities with which we are charged. Grant, 
O God, that this Nation, conceived in war, born in battle, and 
baptized in blood, may, under Thy patronage, fight its w 
through with its honor unsullied and its integrity unim: s 
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to that one far-off: divine event when the war drums beat no 
longer and the battle flags are furled, when men shall beat 
their swords into plowshares and their spears into praning 
hooks, and peace reign everywhere. These ‘blessings we ask 
in the faith of Him who died that we might live- Jesus Christ 
our Lord and Savior. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. i 

SENATOR FROM INDIANA, 


‘Mr. KERN. Mr. President, Hon. THOMAS TAGGART, who has 
been regularly appointed a Senator from the State of Indiana 
by the governor of that State to fill the vacancy occasioned by 
the death of the late Senator Shively, and whose credentials 
have been heretofore presented to the Senate, is now present 
and ready to take the oath of office. 

The VICE ‘PRESIDENT. The Senator appointed will be 
presented at the Vice President’s desk and take the obligation. 

Mr. Tacearr was escorted to the Vice President's desk by Mr. 
Kern; and the oath prescribed by law having been adminis- 
tered to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. OVERMAN presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Wilmington, N. C., remonstrating against the enactment of leg- 
islation to make Sunday a day of rest in the District of Colum- 
bia, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Reidsville, 
N. Ò., praying for national prohibition, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Yoakum, Alpine, Garland, and Gregory, all in the State of 
Texas, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, 

He also presented petitions. of sundry citizens of the District 
of Columbia, praying for prohibition in the District of Colum- 
bia, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Austin, 
Tex., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
limit the freedom of the press, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. LODGE. I present resolutions of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, favoring the 
securing of moral support of the United States for the op- 
pressed Jews in Europe. I ask that the resolutions may be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

THe COMMONWERATH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 1916. 


Resolutions favoring action by Congress toward secu the moral sup- 
port of the United States for the oppressed Jews Europe. 
Whereas at the close of the war of the nations that is now devastatin 
Europe there will be a readjustment of the rights and privileges o 

citizenship in the belligerent countries; and À 
Whereas in some of the ee countries the Jews have been refused 

the privileges and responsibilities of full citizenship, denied equality 

vere the 3 105 and have been the subjects of persecution and op- 

ression; an 

ereas the Commonwealth of Massachusetts has ever stood foremost 

for the assertion of human rights and has ever championed the cause 

of the weak and the oppressed: Therefore be it 

Resolved, By the House of Representatives of Massachusetts that the 
Senators and Representatives in Co from Massachusetts are 
hereby requested at the proper time to take concerted -action toward 
securing the moral support of the United States for the oppressed 
Jews in Europe in their efforts to o full, complete, and ‘honorable 
citizenship in the countries to which they have given loyal and patriotic 


Attest : 
ALBERT P, LAncrry, 
Becretary of the Commonwealth. 


Mr. LODGE presented petitions of sundry citizens of Wor- 
cester, Middleboro, Haverhill, Methuen, Andover, and Hudson, 
all in the State of Massachusetts, praying for national prohi- 
bition, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Branch No. 5, United 
National Association of Post Office Clerks, of Boston, Mass., 
remonstrating against the separation of the Cambridge (Mass.) 
postal stations from the Boston (Mass.) post office, which was 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Trade, praying that an appropriation be made for the con- 
struction of an intracoastal waterway from Boston, Mass., to 
Pensacola, Fla., which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 
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Mr. CURTIS. I present three resolutions from citizens of 
Kansas, favoring woman suffrage, which I ask may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The resolutions were ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved, That we, the members of the second district Republican con- 
yention of Kansas, urge Congress to submit at once to the State legis- 
latures, for ratification, an amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion enfranchising women, in order that the pornoa rights now en- 
or by the women of our own State may in the shortest time possible 

extended to the women of the Nation. 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Republican conyention of the 
fourth district of Kansas, held at Emporia, March 15, favor Nation-wide 
suffrage for women and the immediate submission by Congress of au 
amendment putting it in force. 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Republican convention of the 
eighth district of Kansas, held at Wellington, March 14, favor Nation- 
wide suffrage for women and the immediate submission by Congress of 
an amendment putting it in force. 

Mr. STERLING presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
South Dakota, remonstrating against the enactment of legisla- 
tion to limit the freedom of the press, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota presented a petition of the 
Art Club of Mitchell, S. Dak., and a petition of the Study Club 
of Salem, S. Dak., praying for an investigation into conditions 
surrounding the marketing of dairy products, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Pollock and 
Huron, in the State of South Dakota, remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation to limit the freedom of the press, which 
were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. KENYON presented a memorial of Columbia Grange, No. 
2117, Patrons of Husbandry, of Donnellson, Iowa, remonstrat- 
ing against the enactment of legislation to change the parcel- 
post law, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Thompson, 
Towa, praying for the creation of a system of rural credits, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial, of sundry citizens of Waukon, 
Iowa, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
make Sunday a day of rest in the District of Columbia, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BURLEIGH presented a petition of the Maine State 
Board of Trade, praying that an appropriation be made tending 
toward ‘the destruction of the dogfish, which was referred to 
the Committee on Fisheries. 

He also presented a memorial of the Maine State Board of 
Trade, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
provide for Government-owned ships, which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Maine, pray- 
ing for national prohibition, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
St. Helena, Cal., remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation to make Sunday a day of rest in the District of Columbia, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Danville and 
Oakland, in the State of California, praying for national prohi- 
bition, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Ebell Society, of Oakland, 
Cal., praying that an appropriation of $300,000 be made for 
the improvement of the Yosemite National Park and the crean- 
tion of a national-park service, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine presented petitions of sundry citizens 
of Maine, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Maine, 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to limit the 
freedom of the press, which were referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. NELSON presented a memorial of the Housewives 
League, of St. Paul, Minn., remonstrating against the proposed 
repeal of the free-sugar clause, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Cairo Farm Club, of 
Fairfax, Minn., remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation to prohibit interstate commerce in conviet-made goods, 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Dalbo, 
Minn., praying for the placing of an embargo on munitions of 
war, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Minnesota, 
praying for national prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. WADSWORTH presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
New York, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Kingston, 
N. V., praying for publicity with regard to the diplomatic rela- 
tions of the United States, etc., which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 392) to create in the 
War Department and the Navy Department, respectively, a roll 
designated as the “ Civil War Volunteer officers’ retired list,” to 
authorize placing thereon with retired pay certain surviving 
officers who served in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the 
United States in the Civil War, and for other purposes, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 307) 
thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res, 68) to cede to the State of Mary- 
land temporary jurisdiction over certain lands in the Fort 
McHenry Military Reservation, reported it without amendment, 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 5284) granting an increase of pension to Josiah 
ee (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. : 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: 

A bill (S. 5285) granting a pension to Arthur M. Clark; 

A bill (S. 5286) granting a pension to Stella Miller; and 

A bill (S. 5287) granting an increase of pension to Gardner L. 
Hatch; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maine: `. 

A bill (S. 5288) for the relief of Sarah E. Church (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 5289) for the relief of the States of Massachusetts 
8 Maine (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 

aims, 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 5290) granting a pension to Harry F. Roddy (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

A bill (S. 5291) to authorize the Postmaster General to settle 
the accounts of Capt. J. H. Estes; to the Committee on Claims. 


RELIEF OF SUFFERERS AT PARIS, TEX. 


Mr. SHEPPARD introduced a bill (S. 5283) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to supply tents for temporary use of the suf- 
ferers from the recent conflagration in Paris, Tex., and for other 
purposes, which was read the first time by its title. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask that the bill be read at length, as it is 
a matter of urgency. 

The bill was read the second time at length, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
to supply for temporary use, under such rules and regulations as he 
may prescribe, a sufficient number of tents to afford shelter for the 
suf 1 — from the recent conflagration in Paris, Tex., who are in need 
0 e same. 

That the sum of $60,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of War in the purchase and distribution of 
shelter, food, cots, and blankets to such destitute persons as may re- 
quire assistance in said conflagration district. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask to have read the two letters attached 
to the bill. They are very short, and I wish to have them read 
for the information of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the Secretary read as follows: 

Marcu 25, 1916. 
Hon. Morris SHEPPARD, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dran SENATOR: With reference to your inquiry relative to fire at 
Paris, Tex., I beg to inform you that Capt. Pickering has investigated 
conditions and recommended an emergency allotment of $60,000 to pro- 
vide shelter, food, cots, and blankets for the destitute at Paris. There 
are no funds of any appropriation under control of the War Department 
that are available for the purpose of rendering relief as requested. 
This is submitted to you for such action as you deem necessary. The 
War Department will be glad to assist in every way within its power in 
caring for the stricken in Paris, 

Yours, very truly, Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 


{Official copy furnished to Hon. Morris Suerrarp, United States 
Senate.] 


Panis, TEX., March 2}, 1916. 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL, 


War Department, Washington, D. C.: 
Paris, Tex., has population about 16,000, with 10,000 white and 
6,000 colored, Value of property destroyed about $14,060,000, or about 
80 per cent of total value of buildings and personal property of city. 
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sons homeless about 4,000, colored 4,000. Nearly all these 
people lost all household goods. Of this number about 4, are in- 
digent cit s of s ve furnished emergency shelter for about 


Rations and shelter required as follows: Rations, 
800 persons, 60 days, and 1,500 persons, 80 days; total, 93,000 rations, 
at 30 cents value, $27,900; food can be bought within 100 miles. Shel- 
ter required for 5,000 Pe gee if lar, idal tents are used, value 
$42.000; cots for 6,000 at $2 is $12, ; blankets for 2,000 at $2 is 
$4,000; ht, $600; $500; total, $87,000 ; 


zag expense of a: 
on hand $37,000; to be supplied, $50,000. Officials and other leadin 
citizens are devoting attent to relieving public distress to the — 
of their own urgent 


In view of their severe private losses, the contributions are very 
liberal, and to double them would be more than should be expected of 
a stricken communi of this size. The necessity is t, and I 
2 recommend Federal aid. As the shelter should last longer than 
the life ot tents and be semipermanent, it is recommended that — * — 
be not „ but that a slightly increased money equivalent 
given for construction of shacks from 1 7 — and cheap lumber. I 
recommend emergency allotment of $60,000 under appropriations cover- 
ing above-mentioned Puce. I am quartermaster, the funds can 
be invoiced to me. am working with local committees, and will so 
continue until further orders. 

PICKERING. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I move that the bill and accompanying 
papers be referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 
The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. SMOOT submitted an amendment providing that investi- 
gations in forestry and forest utilization may be authorized by 
the Secretary of Agriculture in Mexico, Central and South 
America, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the Agricul- 
tural appropriation bill (H. R. 12717), which was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. CATRON submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $9,880 for 16 pages for the Senate from July 1, 1916, to 
March 4, 1917, both inclusive, etc., intended to be proposed by 
him to the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill 
(H. R. 12207), which was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona submitted an amendment proposing to 
appropriate $1,000 to pay Tom K. Richie, of Tucson, Ariz., being 
a sum inadvertently covered into the Treasury on a forfeited cash 
recognizance in a case entitled “ United States v. Frank Lee” 
pending in the United States district court, intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the general deficiency appropriation bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. j 

IMPROVEMENT OF CRUM RIVER, PA. 


Mr. OLIVER submitted an amendment intended to be. pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 5244) authorizing the of 
Commerce to exchange lands belonging to the United States at 
the mouth of Crum River, Pa., for other lands adjacent thereto, 
for the purpose of removing thereto the Schooner Ledge Range 
Front Light, so that it may be on the range of the channel of 
the Delaware River, and further authorizing the Secretary of 
‘Commerce to remove said range light from its present location 
to the property acquired by the exchange, which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

RECLAMATION OF ARID LANDS. 

Mr. JONES. On behalf of the chairman of the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands [Mr. Samrn of Ari- 
zona], I submit a resolution and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 154) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid 

ubcommi and is 


Lands, or any s ttee thereof, be, hereby, authorized dur- 
ing the Co to hold on the bill (S. 4251) 
in aid of arid lands, and for other pu ; to employ a 


ee, or any 


sul recess of the 


Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. 

NATIONAL DEFENSES IN CALIFORNIA. 

Mr. WORKS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 152), 
which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and agree to: 
War is hereby directed to furnish 


VESSELS OF THE NAVY. 
Mr. WORKS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 158) 
ee was read, considered by unanimous consent, and agreed 
0: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby direct 
the Senate the following information. ei reece cd 
First. The number of gehen eria vessels of all kinds that we now 


have, giving the kind and num of each. 

Second. number and kind of such vessels stationed on the Pacific 
Ocean and belonging to the Pacific Fleet, and their kind: e num- 
ber and kind stationed on the Atlantic side of the cow and belong- 
ing to the pote Fleet, and their kind, separating d classifying 

each case. 

Third. The number now under contract or construction, and where, 
and their kind, ” 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 
Mr. MARTIN of Virginia submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13043) making appropriations to supply further additional 
urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 1916 and 
prior fiscal years, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

3 the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4 
arid? 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the wimend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 18, 14. 15, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the nmend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree to the same with ‘an 
amendment, as follows: Omit the matter inserted and stricken 
out by said amendment; and the Senate agree to the same. 


THOMAS S. MARTIN, 

JOHN F. SHAFROTH, 

F. E. WARREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


JOHN J. FITZGERALD, 
- J. G. CANNON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I wish to give notice that 
immediately on the completion of the morning business on Thurs- 
day next I desire to address the Senate on the subject of pre- 
paredness. : 7 

INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 10385, the Indian 
appropriation bill. : 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 10385) mak- 
ing appropriations for the current and contingent expenses of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations 
with varicus Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1917. 


LANDSCHAFT SYSTEM OF RURAL CREDITS. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I gave notice a few days 
ago that to-day I would discuss the landschaft system of rural 
credits. I think that while we are engaged in the necessary 
preparation for an adequate Army and Navy we should not 
overlook the fact that the most permanent and important form 
of pr lies in a prosperous and independent agricul- 
ture, and that a proper system of rural credits is, after all, of 
the first importance. 

The Nation's greatest asset is the soil. The chief necessity 
of its complex economic life is credit. The basis of credit is a 
promise to pay. Much of a nation’s progress is measured by 
the rapidity with whieh written evidences of promises te pay 
circulate as a substitute for metallic money and the soundness of 
the security for such substitute. The supply of metallic money 
is limited, and if it had to be exchanged with every transaction, 
civilization would be far less advanced. Indeed, our present 
state of material advancement would be unthinkable. The sup- 
ply of credit is limited only by the extent to which promises to 
pay are based on accepted security and are used to discharge 
buman obligations. 

It follows, therefore, that the sounder the security the wider 
will be the use of the credit instrument it supports, the lower 
will be the interest price of the capital it commands, and the 
greater will be the impetus to civilization, to the progress, the 
happiness, and the prosperity of the masses. 
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Now, what sounder and more permanent security may be 
imagined than cultivated soil, the source of human subsistence? 
The existence of earth’s increasing millions is related directly 
to the land, from which they must be fed and clothed, and as 
long as humanity flourishes the soil will have a value that can 
not be taken away, a value that must grow with the niultiplica- 


tion of the race. And yet in the United States the owners and 
workers of the soil must pay a higher interest rate than all 
others for credit with which to keep in motion the machinery of 
production that the world may live, As to the great majority 
of these owners and workers, their promises to pay at present 
command the least financial regard, and haye practically no 
standing as circulating instruments of credit. 

It so happens, however, that in a wonderful country beyond 
the Atlantic, a country in many respects the most remarkable 
in the world, the land, its greatest asset, has been made the 
basis of one of the most stable and most beneficent credit instru- 
ments on earth. I allude to Germany and the landschaft bond. 
Strange to say, as long ago as 147 years Prussia began a system 
which made the land the basis of permanent credit, a security 
for the farmer’s promise to pay which he could exchange for 
money in the open market at the lowest rate, without the inter- 
vention of the profit bank, and which brought him economic in- 
dependence, lasting prosperity. It is not surprising that Ger- 
many displays an internal vitality to-day that astounds the 
world, a vitality resulting largely from the fact that 86.1 per 
cent of German farms are worked by their owners. On the 
tomb of Frederick the Great one word could be inscribed that 


would mean more than Hennersdorf and Rossbach, than all his. 


other achievements in court or camp, and that word is “ Land- 
schaft.” He organized the first landschaft in 1769. He ob- 
tained the idea from a Berlin merchant, Buring, and Buring 
ought to have a monument by the side of Frederick's. 

The landschaft was little less than a miracle of finance. It 
touched the land and the land was gold. Landschaft means 
land district. It is an incorporated body of borrowing farmers 
in a given district, and its essence is the exchange of the mort- 
gage of the individual member for the society's collective bond 
and the sale of the bond without further guaranty. It collects 
annual or semiannual interest and amortization payments, dis- 
tributed over a long term of years, on practically the same prin- 
ciple on which the interest and sinking-fund payments are col- 
lected in American school and drainage districts. There are 
25 of these societies in Germany ‘to-day, and their bonds are 
surviving the shock of the most terrific war of time. The initial 
landschaft, founded by Frederick the Great in 1769, is stin in 
successful operation. These societies had in circulation in 1909 
bonds of the value of $840,000,000, carrying an interest rate of 
8, 34, and 4 per cent. These societies do not know what failure 
means, They are so operated that they can not fail. They are 
based on a value that can not fail—the value attaching to the 
source and means of human subsistence. As long as humanity 
exists upon the products of the soil that value must exist. The 
landschaft has solved the problem of finding and preserving that 
value. The borrowing power represents as high as 60 per cent 
of the productive value of the land. Speculative value is not 
considered. 

The landschaft has no capital stock, no shares, no dividends. 
Its loans run from 45 to 54 and 75 years, and each payment 
has an amortization feature. Its principal features are: (1) 
rigid government supervision; (2) reliable appraisal; (8) sum- 
mary foreclosure and administration; (4) collective liability; 
(5) land titles without the possibility of question; (6) partici- 
pation by borrowers in the management; (7) nominal expense 
of management. 

A joint-stock, profit bank is no part of a genuine, land-credit 
system, If the bank takes a mortgage, bases a bond on it, and 
sells the bond under its own guaranty, the expense of maintain- 
ing the bank with its salaries, equipment, and dividends comes 
out of the mortgagor. Why should this expense be saddled on 
the borrower when the land itself under a landschaft system is 
sufficient? Land is more permanent than governments or banks. 
Under the regulations of a landschaft it is, in the long run, a 
better security than Government bonds. On more than one 
occasion landschaft bonds have sold at higher figures than the 
bonds of the Imperial German Government. ‘They are holding 
their own during the present war. They mobilize the land in 
such way as to make it a liquid, realizable asset without the 
necessity of the intervention of a bank. Then why have a bank? 

But, it may be asked, what is the lowest market rate for 
money in the United States? Practically $4,000,000,000 are 
lent to savings banks in this country at less than 4 per cent. 
New England depositors have loaned them over a billion and a 
half dollars at 2.9 per cent; New York depositors, nearly a billion 
and three-quarters at 3.75 per cent. Look at the ay ely ood 


cipal bonds and observe the billions lent on long time at 

and 5 per cent. The sixty-four billions represented by the 

capital of all corporations doing business in this country in 1914 

brought a net ayerage return of only 4.8 per cent. Insurance 

actuaries base all their calculations on the assumption that 4 

per cent is the highest average income money may permanently 
bring. 

Do you say that money is not available for loans running 40, 
50, or 75 years? The insurance companies are always hunting 
for safe investments of this kind, and so are those who wish to 
leave their funds to their children, or for benevolent purposes, 
in the safest and most lasting form. The banks are looking 
for securities that may be readily cashed in the open market. 
In Germany the landschaft bond circulates in the business world 
like a Government bond, note, or coin of the realm, and com- 
mands instant negotiability. In the bill I have introduced for 
a landschaft system in the United States I have deemed it best 
to limit the maximum life of landschaft bonds to 50 years, as I 
believe that period sufficiently long for all practical purposes. 

Do you say that what German farmers have been doing for n 
century and a half we can not do? Has not the soil that sup- 
ports 100,000,000 people a permanent value, a value that must 
grow as these millions multiply? May we not devise a co- 
operative, nonprofit system of ascertaining the exact productive 
value of this land and base sound securities on it, representing 
50 or 60 per cent of that value, especially when Germany’s record 
of 147 years is before us? 

The population of some landschaft districts in Germany runs 
from 500,000 to 7,000,000; the number of acres from 3,000,000 
to 18,000,000, in round figures. 

The landschaft bond is a charge against no particular parcel 
of land, but against the society in general, with the privilege of 
exercising, if necessary, all its rights against individual members 
and their lands. The remedy of a creditor is the right to compel 
the exercise of the landschaft's power of assessment, and not a 
sult against the individual landowner. 

I notice that almost universal error prevails in this country 
as to the character of the liability of the members of the land- 
schaft. It is generally supposed that each member is unlimit- 
edly and personally responsible for all of the obligations of the 
landschaft. That is no more true than it is true in the case of a 
landowner in a school district or in a drainage district. The lia- 
bility is merely a collective liability subject to the right of the 
central authorities to levy the necessary annual assessments for 
interest and sinking-fund payments. 

I wish to direct especial attention to this widely misunderstood 
feature of the landschaft—the feature of collective liability. In 
reality there is nothing new, strange, or untried about this fea- 
ture to the American farmer. It ts practically the same kind 
of mutual, collective liability that obtains in the American scheol, 
drainage, and other improvement districts. e! 

Let us consider, for example, the school-district law of Texas. 
It has the following provision as to liability : 

When the commissioner's court shall provide for the issuance of bonds, 
and each year thereafter so long as the bonds or any of them are out- 
standing, said court shall levy a tax not to exceed 25 cents on the S100 
valuation of taxable perty of the district, sufficient to pay interest on 
the bonds and to Hag aa a iag fund which, together with the interest 
thereon when pec at interest, shall be sufficient to pay the principal 

maturity. * * After said bonds have been issued 
and sold and said tax levied it shall not be lawful to hald an election to 
determine whether or not said tax shall be discontinued or lowered until 
the bonds with interest thereon have been paid, nor can the limits or 
boundaries of the district be changed. 

Sci drainage-district law of Texas is as follows in this re- 
gard: 

Whenever any such district 
— vement 2 2 8 real nal, mixed, or 
otherwise, suiject to taxation within the limit of each ‘istrict, and 
sufficient tn amount to pay the interest on such bonds with an addi- 
tional amount to be placed in a sinking fund, sufficient to discharge 
and redeem said bonds at their maturity. 

So the landschaft, or land district, applies practically the 
same principle of liability already applied in the United States 
by the school district, the drainage and improvement districts. 

In fact, the land-district system is less rigorous as to liabil- 
ity than are some of the State laws as to school or drainage dis- 
tricts in this country, It is my information that in some States 
a bondholder may sue any landowner within a school district 
and subject his entire property to the payment of the bond. 
All that the holder of a landschaft bond can do is to invoke 
the landschaft’s right of proportionate assessment against all 
the lands in the landschaft. 
still another respect the land district, or landschaft, is 
less rigorous than the school or drainage district. In the latter 
landowners in a district may be compelled to join 
land subjected to taxation if a certain proportion 


been issued, 


bonds shall have 
to be assessed and collected 
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of the resident landowners so vote. In the former membership 
is entirely voluntary. 
Surely a system like this is entitled to serious study. 
American school, drainage, and other improvement districts 
are obtaining money to-day by virtue of a principle of opera- 
tion strikingly similar to that of the landschaft, at rates under 
4 and 5 per cent. Current quotations show offerings of the 


bonds of such districts as follows: 


Long Beach, Cal., sewer 
Dayton, Ohio, public improvement. 
Detroit, FFC 
Shreveport, La., waterworks and sewers. 


H 
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If the farm-mortgage bond is to find universal and unques- 
tioned acceptance in the United States, there must be universal 
faith in the method and management of the landschaft. The 
investing public must have easy opportunity to know and under- 
stand its working. Manifestly, therefore, there must be in the 
United States a Federal head for the landschaft system and a 


uniform basis of operation throughout the Nation. To have 
each of the 48 States form a landschaft or landschafts of its 
own without a directing Federal center is to deprive the bond 
of instant and general negotiability. A uniform, accurate, and 
modern system of title registration is essential throughout the 
country. This is also essential if the mortgage-bank proposal 
of the Joint Committee on Rural Credit is to work satisfactorily 
and generally, And yet the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER], in a recent speech in the Senate in defense of the 
joint-committee bill, the so-called Hollis-Moss bill, said that the 
landschaft system would never be workable because of our 
various State laws respecting registration of title, homestead 
exemptions, foreclosure proceedings, right of redemption, and 
the like, which he said no Federal law could change. 

The land-bank bill prepared by the Joint Committee on Rural 
Credit, the Hollis-Moss bill, has the following to say in this 
connection : 

Sec, 32. That it shall be the duty of the farm-loan commissioner to 
make examination of the laws of every State of the United States 
and to inform the Federal farm-loan board as rapidly as may be 
whether in his judgment the laws of each State relating to the con- 
veying and recording of land titles, and the foreclosure of mortgages 
or other instruments securing loans, as well as providing homestead 
and other exemptions and granting the power to waive such ex- 
emptions as ri rst mortga, are such as to assure the holder 
thereof adequate safeguards riari loss in the event of default on 
loans secured by any such mortgages. 

Pending the making of such examination in the case of any State, 
the Federal farm-loan board may declare first mortgages on farm lands 
situated within such State ineligible as the basis for an issue of farm- 
loan bonds; and if said examination shall show that the laws of any 
such State afford insufficient protection to the holder of first mort- 
gages of the kinds provided in this act, the said Federal farm-loan 
board may declare said first mortgages on land situated in such State 
ineligible during the continuance of the laws in question. In g 
his examination of the laws of the several States and forming his con- 
clusions thereon, said farm-loan commissioner may call upon the office 
of the Attorney General of the United States for any needed legal 
advice or assistance, or may employ special counsel in any State where 
he considers such action necessary. 

At the request of the executive of any State, the Federal farm-loan 
board shall prepare a statement setting forth in what respects the re- 
quirements of said board can not be complied with under the 
laws of such State. 

It is evident that this section of the Hollis-Moss bill is framed 
in an endeayor to remove the very difficulties which the Senator 
from Florida said would confront the landschaft system. As a 
matter of fact, these obstacles are as much in the way of the 
land-bank system of the joint committee as they are in the way 
of the landschaft proposal. Indeed, they are less in the way of 
the latter, because it is possible to have a landschaft in a State 
without changing the language of the constitutional homestead 
exemption. All that is necessary is to amend the section of the 
State constitution authorizing school or drainage or other im- 
provement districts by adding a provision for land districts, 
with power in certain authorities to levy the necessary assess- 
ments in the shape of taxes. On the other hand, it is a fact, 
much to be regretted, that the homestead exemption in some 
States is an impassable barrier to the general operation of the 
Hollis land-bank bill, or any other land-bank proposition, with- 
out a constitutional amendment, almost impossible to secure. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] made another as- 
sertion regarding the landschaft which was still more amazing. 
He said that the power of foreclosure without resort to the 
courts, a power essential to the highest effectiveness of the 


landschaft, but no more indispensable to it than to a drainage 
or school district, could not be exercised in this country without 
changing many State constitutions and the real estate mortgage 
laws of the States, and he added that we in this generation 
would never live to see the day when such a system could be 
established in the United States. And yet, Mr. President, it is 
a fact of common knowledge that in most of the States cf the 
Republic to-day real estate mortgages may contain perfectly 
legal clauses enabling the mortgagee to enter upon, take, and 
sell the mortgaged land, without resort to a court, in the event 
of a default. In that monumental legal work, the Cyclopedia of 
Law, volume 26, page 1449, we find the following language: 

A power of sale in a mortgage or deed of trust, when properly cxer- 


cised, enables the party in interest to eff oreclosure of 


ect a complete 
the mortgage by entirely ex parte 8 lings, without submitting his 
0 


rights to a court of law or equity an ut invoking the aid of 
such a court. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that is such a remarkable state- 
ment, this being the first time I ever heard it made, that I 
should like to ask the Senator from Texas in what State such 
proceedings could take place? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. As I understand, in most of the States. 
I am quoting from the Cyclopedia of Law, one of the best com- 
pilations of existing legal knowledge. I was quoting from that 
publication when the Senator interrupted me. Let me conclude 
the quotation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. And for the Senator’s benefit I want to 
repeat what I have read, because it is not generally known. It 
is supposed by some that the foreclosure of a mortgage requires 
certain court proceedings in all cases, and this has been supposed 
to be one of the barriers against the successful operation of the 
landschaft system. Now, let me repeat the quotation. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator, 
when he is doing that, also to explain how that is accomplished 
and how the mortgagee takes possession of the property? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Let me finish the quotation. It is as 
follows: 

A power of sale in a mortgage or deed of trust, when properly exer- 
cised, enables the party in interest to effect a complete foreclosure of 


the mortgage by entirely ex parte pr gs, without submitting his 
rights to a court of law or equity and without ‘invoking the aid of such 


a court. 
A power of sale in a mortga or deed of trust, authorizing fore- 


closure by advertisement and sale without resort to the courts, is not 
contrary to tee policy or the policy of the law, but, on the contrary, 
is perfect] and valid, except in a few States where the States 
expressly forbid the exercise of such powers and require all foreclosures 
to be effected by judicial proceedings. 

Surely, it will be a comparatively easy task to have the few 
States which do not now provide for summary foreclosures 
ae such changes as will permit it, if it should be deemed essen- 
tial. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to me 
for a moment, has the Senator looked up the facts in the mat- 
ter and does he believe that that statement is a correct statement 
of conditions generally in the States? 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I certainly do; yes, sir. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator know how the title is se- 
cured by the man foreclosing the mortgage in the absence of 
court proceedings? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is effectuated by certain advertise- 
ments being prepared and attached to the courthouse door or 
some other public place or placed in the press. After publica- 
tion for a given length of time the party has a right to enter 
upon the land and sell it or reduce it to his own possession. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would consider such a title very defective. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Texas is correct about that. In most of the States, at least 
in Michigan, there are two provisions for mortgage foreclosure, 
one statutory and one in chancery. The statutory foreclosure 
statute provides that when there is default made, by certain 
advertisements in the press for a given length of time a sale 
can be made, but the mortgagee can not take possession of the 
property until a fixed statutory period has elapsed, during which 
time the mortgagor or his assigns have a right to redeem by 
paying the costs and the mortgage and interest up to date of 
redemption. I have not followed the enactments of the Michi- 
gan Legislature during the last dozen years as closely as I 
ought to have done perhaps, and it is possible that some changes 
in our statutes relative to mortgage foreclosures have been 
made; but what I have stated above was true when I was in 
the active practice of law. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator another ques- 
tion. How does the person foreclosing the mortgage in the way 
suggested by the Senator get possession of the property? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. He can take possession under the stat- 
utes. He places the writ in the hands of the sheriff, and can 
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be put in possession, although I wish to say to the Senator—I 
do not know whether his inquiry goes as far as that—that even- 
tually, if there is resistance to his taking possession, court pro- 
ceedings would be required. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Exactly. That would be unavoidable, and 
it would no more affect the success of the landschaft bond than 
the success of the school bond or the drainage bond. Of course, 
as I have said here, I do not consider the summary foreclosure 
power absolutely indispensable to the operation of the land- 
schaft, although it would be necessary to the highest effective- 
ness of any system of rural credits based on land. Even if it 
were in force, it would not ordinarily be exercised. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think the authorities cited 
by the Senator from Texas state the law accurately, at least 
as it exists in many of the States of the Union, certainly in 
my State, and I think in most of the Southern States. 

The statutory law in most of these States provides for sum- 
mary foreclosure under the terms of the mortgage, and if there 
is default the property may be advertised for a given length of 
time and sold. The purchaser at the sale acquires the title; 
and, therefore, when the Senator says that the title can be 
acquired ‘through the exercise of this statutory power of ‘sale, 
he is absolutely correct. It is not necessary to resort to the 
eourt of equity in such States in order to secure transfer of 
title; but even in such States it would be necessary to invoke 
the process of the court for the purpose of getting possession 
of the property in case of resistance by the ‘mortgagor. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I think that is entirely true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I think that is the law. In my State 
the mortgagee may become entitled, even before there is default, 
to the possession. That power, however, is very rarely exer- 
cised, and the mortgagor is permitted to remain in possession 
until there is default and until there is a foreclosure proceed- 
ing under the powers contained in the mortgage or by the 
court. 

I think the real difficulty is that pointed out by the Senator 
from Michigan in his inquiry as to how the purchaser would 
get possession, after he had acquired title, without going into 
court. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. But the same objection would be an ob- 
stacle in the way of any land- credit system, and I think it 
could be avoided or overcome. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I should like to suggest to the Senator 
that I do not think we need have any fear in the matter of ob- 
taining title or possession. This statutory method of foreclosure 
by advertisement is the common method in most of the States; 
and, if the procedure is regular, at the expiration of one year 
a deed will issue, and that entitles the purchaser to immediate 
possession. In most States he will not have any right of pos- 
session until the year of redemption has expired; and no one 
would attempt to prevent his possession or possessory right 
after obtaining his sheriff's deed, or the deed that follows a 
foreclosure, unless there was irregularity in the proceedings. 
It is the usual method adopted. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator is right. 

The next question is how may control be centered in a Federal 
body, and how may a uniform system reach all the States? The 
bill I have intreduced provides that Congress shall organize a 
national rural-credit institute whose original jurisdiction shall 
be the District of Columbia and the territory subject to the 
direct sovereignty of the United States, and whose first purpose 
is the establishment of landschaft laws in such jurisdiction. 
The power of Congress to do this can not be questioned. ‘The 
institute is composed of seven members, and is a body corporate 
with usual corporate powers. The members are to be farmers 
and rural-credit experts. They are to be paid by the Govern- 
ment and are to be impartial umpires between the societies and 
the investing public. 

They are to devise model charters and by-laws for local units 
or chapters, known as landschafts, in the District of Columbia, 
and so forth. They are to recommend to Congress such land 
and mortgage laws as would be essential to the successful opera- 
tion of a landschaft in the District of Columbia, and so forth. 
The accomplishment òf this much would be worth the expense 
of organizing the institute and providing it with the means of 
investigation and study. With model charters and model laws 
in the District of Columbia, and so forth, the system would be 
made plain to the American people. It would not be necessary 
for the landschaft to be actually organized in the District, but 
the value of the proceeding would lie in the adoption by Congress 
of certain laws for the District that would provide a model sys- 
tem as an example for the country. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
whether this bill is intended to cover mortgages on other than 
farm lands? 8 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is not. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. How would it be operative in the District 
of Columbia, then? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have just said it would not actually 
operate in the District, but that we could at least have here 
the necessary land laws and organization laws for a model land- 
schaft for the information of the rest of the country. 

Furthermore, the institute is authorized to apply to the States 
for permission to conduct its business of operating landschafts 
within their borders. Here we are well within the limit of 
precedent and authority. Many corporations organized in the 
District of Columbia are admitted to do business in the States 
under the lews of the original charter and with governing head- 
quarters at Washington. If a State admits the national rural 
credits institute to operate within its borders, that State puts 
upon the institute the stamp of its own sovereignty and clothes 
it with power to act. My bill provides, however, that the in- 
stitute shall enter only such States as have adopted such laws 
as will make a landschaft system feasible. Establish this in- 
stitute in the District of Columbia, equip it with necessary 
means, let it demonstrate exactly what a landschaft is and what 
it signifies, what land and mortgage laws are needed to make it 
feasible, and the people will take up the cause. No obstacle 
should be allowed to stand-in the way. I shall not go further 
into detail at this time. I append a copy of my bill to these 
remarks. Do you ask, Will the landschaft work? I say it 
has worked and will work, because it rests on scientific and ever- 
lasting principles. Let this be remembered: The earliest hour 
at which pure, cooperative land credit, land credit at practical 
cost, land credit in the cheapest form, may be obtained in the 
United States is the hour at which the landschaft principle finds 
adoption. 

The next cheapest form of land credit is where the Govern- 
ment itself provides the capital for a land-mortgage bank, selects 
its officers, superintends its operations, guarantees its lia- 
bilities, This institution issues Government-guaranteed bonds 
based on land mortgages, and the rate of interest on the mort- 
gages is, as a rule, no more than is sufficient to pay the interest 
carried by the bonds and the expense of operating the bank. 
When any surplus remains it is either paid into the Government 
treasury or devoted to public works. There are 16 of these 
banks in Germany. They are created by the States or Prov- 
inces and not by the federal Government. They had loans out- 
standing on mortgage security in 1909 of nearly $250,000,000, 
It is a fair estimate that more than half of this amount was lent 
on farm m , the remainder on urban. 

It will be seen that the Government mortgage-bank system is 
used to a much less extent in Germany than the landschaft 
system, which had loans outstanding in 1909 of $850,000,000. 
The experience of Germany is worthy of exceptional atten- 
tion, because Germany has carried rural credit to a higher 
degree of practical success than any other country in the world. 

Mr. J. R. Cahill, the eminent English student of rural credit, 
has the following to say regarding the Government mortgage 
bank, the private, joint-stock land bank, and the landschaft 
system as he saw them operating side by side in Germany: 

Not aiming at profi 0) 5 A 
fact, eee Bim er Bt e 58 80 ie da 
result of their operations, they ( rt, 
grant loans more cheaply than the joint-stock mortgage ks. The 
majority of the latter do not find it profitable to lend at all upon small 
proj es, and other institutions which possess the advantage of being 
accessible for small farmers without incurring expense, mamely, the 

ublic savings banks, not only charge higher rates but ma t only 
oans subject to recall, and only agree gradual 3 for a 
limited portion of their loans. Certain drawbacks are associated with 
the management and the control of the banks now being considered 
by the State or public assemblies of districts or Provinces. ‘Thus the 
necessity of 8 the sanction of a representative assembly for 
chan, the rate of interest payable on bonds or cha ble on loans, 
the strict adherence to formal rules (e. g., as Bier hg lending over 
50 or other per cent of the assessed value), for whose alteration simi- 
lar authority is required, may often prove disadvantageous in practice, 
Other drawbacks inseparable in the popular mind from official admin- 
istration are also imputed to them; and of course it can not be gain- 
said they do not ess the great merit of the mortgage-credit associ- 
ations, namely, e merit of being or; izations of landowners gov- 
erned by landowners which confine their business to rural mortgages, 
and are better able to take in consideration all the conditions in arriv- 
ing at their decisions. 

Let us here note the fact that the joint-stock mortgage banks 
of Germany have little to do with farm mortgages when we 
consider their total volume of business. Of their nearly three 
billions of outstanding mortgage loans in 1911, only about 6 
per cent, or $160,000,000, represented farm loans. 

The joint committee on rural credit, authorized by the Sixty- 
third Congress, has reported a bill establishing a land-bank 
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system, consisting of 12 Federal land banks under the super- 
vision of a Federal farm-loan board at Washington. Each bank 
is to have a capital of not less than $500,000, and loans are 
made to farmer borrowers through local associations of at least 
10 members, with limited or unlimited liability. Each borrower 
must take stock in the local association to the extent of 5 per 
cent of the face of his loan, and the association subscribes that 
much to the stock of the land bank of the district in which the 
association is located. The banks issue bonds based on the mort- 
gages as collateral security, and the loans run from 5 to 36 
years, the semiannual interest payments of the borrower cov- 
ering amortization. Behind each bond is the security of all the 
mortgages held by the land bank, and each bond is guaranteed 
by all the land banks, jointly and severally, as well as by a 
farm-loan association, The interest rate paid by the borrower 
must not be more than 1 per cent higher than the interest due 
on the bonds and must not exceed the rate of 5 per cent. The 
bonds are to be exempt from Federal, State, and local taxation. 

The capital stock of a Federal land bank may be subscribed 
for and held by any individual, firm, corporation, national farm- 
loan association, or the Government of any State or of the 
United States. The bank does not become permanently oper- 
ative, however, until at least $100,000 of stock shall have been 
subscribed by the farm-loan associations. Stock not subscribed 
for within 90 days after books are open is to be subscribed by 
the Federal Government, such stock to be retired as subscrip- 
tions come in from other sources. Six of the nine directors of 
the bank are to be chosen by farm-loan associations and the 
remaining three by the Federal farm-loan board. 

The fact that owners of stock outside of the farm-loan asso- 
ciation will have no voice in the management makes it prac- 
tically certain that little capital will be subscribed by indi- 
viduals, firms, or corporations. The stock will be subscribed 
principally by the local associations and the Government, and, 
ultimately, after the Government stock is retired, by the asso- 
ciations altogether. If this Federal land-bank proposition finds 
anything like general acceptance among our 6,000,000 farmers, it 
will mean the formation of hundreds and thousands of local 
associations, each with different sets of appraisers, other officials, 
and so forth, in addition to the appraisers, oflicials, and so forth, 
of each Federal land bank and also of the Federal farm-loan 
board. It may well be asked why such elaborate and expensive 
machinery is necessary when the land itself, under the land- 
schaft system, furnishes adequate security without the inter- 
vention of a bank or subscription of capital, and with a far 
smaller number of associations, associations whose minimum 
membership, if we consider the example of Germany, would be 
in the neighborhood of half a million farmers. 

In the landschaft system the liability of members would not 
extend beyond the landschaft in which they were borrowers. 
The bill of the joint committee makes the local associations 
responsible to the extent of their stock in a land bank for the 
obligations of every other land bank in the United States. 

The land banks of the joint committee bill may make mortgage 
loans for the following purposes and no other: (1) To provide 
for the purchase of a farm home; (2) for the purchase of 
equipment, fertilizers, and live stock necessary for the proper 
and reasonable operation of the farm; (3) for buildings and 
for the improvement of farm lands; (4) for liquidation of 
the indebtedness of the borrower existing at the time of the 
organization of the farm-loan association or subsequently in- 
curred for the purposes above mentioned. In the landschaft 
no questions are asked as to the disposition of the money 
loaned, the principal obligations resting on the borrower being 
that he shall make interest and amortization payments promptly 
and keep his land from deteriorating. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question right there? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. What provision has been made in the 
bill which has been introduced by the joint committee to com- 
pel obedience to the requirements of the bill in the expendi- 
ture of this money? Suppose a loan is made, and it is declared 
that the loan is made for the purpose of purchasing cattle and 
horses and machinery, or to pay a portion of the cost of the 
land. What provision is made to compel the expenditure along 
that line? Is it not a fact that after the money has been paid 
over to the farmer he can use it as he sees fit, so far as the 
bill is concerned? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The distinguished coauthor of the bill 
is here. I will ask him to answer the question. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, it does not seem to me desir- 
able at this time to engage in a general discussion of the rural- 
credits bill. I think it will be up before the session closes, 
and then I shall be very glad to explain it. I would rather not 
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precipitate a discussion at this time. I will say, however, in 
answer to the distinguished Senator from North Dakota that 
if the money borrowed is devoted to any other purpose than 
that to which the borrower pledges himself to devote it, the 
mortgage thereupon becomes in default, and may be foreclosed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am under many obligations to the Sen: 
ator from New Hampshire for answering that question. 

It should be noted that some of the purposes to which loans 
are restricted in the land-bank system, such as live stock, tools; 
and so forth, do not properly belong to the domain of long- 
term mortgage credit, but rather to that of short-term, per- 
sonal, current credit. 

Again, I ask why should we wander into an unknown and 
untried field when an example lies before us, sustained and vin- 
dicated by the experience of 147 years, especially when a similar 
clarification of recording systems and land laws throughout the 
country is essential to both methods? 

Let me say here that the joint committee bill also provides 
for the organization of a private, joint-stock mortgage bank 
conducted for profit, with stock subscribed by private parties, 
and with power to lend on mortgages to individual farmers. 

The able gentlemen who compose the jeint committee have 
labored in this matter with unusual earnestness and zeal. They 
have advanced what they believe to be a solution, in part at 
least, of the problem of land credit in the United States. With- 
out offering any criticism of the faithful work of the joint com- 
mittee, I express it as my personal conviction that they have 
erected an unnecessary banking superstructure on a foundation 
of land-mortgage societies which, properly organized, would be 
sufficient of themselves. What would be thought of a proposal 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. establish and equip with 
its own capital a bank for the purpose of guaranteeing and 
selling the company’s bonds? A land district, properly organized 
and operated, needs no bank to guarantee it. Suppose it should 
be suggested that the land owners in the school districts of the 
United States take stock in a bank for the purpose of guaran- 
teeing and selling their bonds and become responsible for a 
number of similar banks throughout the country before they 
could borrow money for school purposes. Would any school 
district be organized? 

The bill of the joint committee and the landschaft bill which I 
shall append hereto are intended to provide the farmer with 
capital for permanent improvements and represent what is 
known as long-term mortgage credit. The other fundamental 
need of the farmer is for capital with which to finance the 
current processes of production, and is covered by what is known 
as short-term personal credit. 

The joint committee has presented no bill on this latter phase 
of rural credit, but has asked for further time in order to con- 
sider a suitable measure. I have introduced a bill along this 
last-mentioned line—a bill embodying most of the principles 
taught by Raiffeisen, the great teacher and philosopher of this 
kind of credit, a bill which will have the effect of reducing 
interest rates on loans for current farm processes to the lowest 
practicable point. I shall probably discuss this bill at a later 
time. It enables farmers in a given district to organize a 
rural national bank with a capital as small as $500, with privi- 
leges of existing national banks, such as exchange of bonds for 
circulating notes, rediscount for suitable paper, Federal super- 
vision, examination, and so forth. Let me say in this connec- 
tion, that the thousands of Raiffeisen rural banks in Germany, 
with an average capital of $400 each, lent to German farmers in 
1912 about $500,000,000 at 3 and 4 per cent, and on such time 
as enabled the agricultural processes for which the money 
was lent to complete themselves and reimburse the rural banks. 

Mr. President, the landschaft or land district system is the 
safest, most scientific, most practicable, and most effective sys- 
tem of land credit in existence. It obtains credit for the farmer 
at the lowest market rate and the lowest expense. In my 
judgment, this Congress will neglect the supreme opportunity 
and most urgent need of the hour, if it does not at least provide 
for the establishment of a model landschaft law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by experts in order that the American peo- 
ple may see and know exactly what it is, and for its extension 
to the States in the manner deemed most advisable. 

Let me add that my bill for a landschaft system has been 
brought to the attention of two of the world’s best authorities 
on rural credit, Wollemborg and Lorenzoni, both of Italy. 
Lorenzoni says that the bill is on thoroughly sound lines. 
Wollemborg’s comment is as follows: 

I have read the text of this bill. I am unable to give an opinion on 
matters of detail and ints of procedure as I am unacquainted with 
local conditions and with the psychology of the farming population to 
whom the measure is to appl. 


I can, however, sy that the bill is based ọn sound economic prin- 
ciples and faithfully follows the main outlines of the landschaft system 
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of cooperative mortgage credit which has been in existence for over 150 
years in Germany, with an unbroken record of success. 

As I have already stated, in my opinion this system of long-term 
land credit is best ted to comply with the requirements of the average 
American farmer, for it is suited to land-owning farmers, owning medium 
or large sized farms, and requiring for their further development loans 
for considerable amounts, at a low rate of interest and for a long term 
of years, to be repaid by gradual amortization. 

Leone WOLLEMBORG. 


o 

My bill (S. 3704) for a landschaft system now follows. I ask 
permission to set out the bill in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. As here presented it contains certain 
amendments which I have added since the bill was originally in- 
troduced and which do not appear in the original bill. 

The bill is as follows: 


A bill to establish a we nti eo of rural credit in the United 
ates. 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to aid in effecting the pornosen of this 
act the positions of Assistant Secretary of Agriculture for rural credit 
and Assistant 5 of the Treasury for rural credit are hereby 
authorized and established. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture for rural credit, the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury for rural credit, and three other citizens 
of the United States are hereby constituted a body corporate, to be known 
as the national rural credit institute, with power to operate under the 
terms hereof. and to form local units or chapters, known as 3 
in the District of Columbia and other territory subject to the direc 
sovereignty of Congress and in such States of the United States as will 
admit the institute for the purpose of exercising its powers within their 
respective limits; Provided, That said States, in the judgment of the in- 
stitute, shall have enacted laws of such character as will permit the 
successful operation of a landschaft. 

Sec. 3. t as a corporate person or body corporate the institute 
shall have power to sue and be sued, to complain and defend in an 
court of law and equity as fully as natural persons, to purchase, hol 
and convey reai estate, to make contracts, and to do the acts an 
things essential to the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 4. That the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture for rural credit, 
the Assistant Secretary of the for rural credit, and the three 
other members of the national rural credit institute shall be citizens 
of the United States, and shall be appointed by the President of the 
United States as soon after the passage of this act as possible, by and 
with the advice and consent of the ate, for terms of four years, 
unless sooner removed by_the President. At least four members of the 
institute, outside of the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of 
the Treasury, shall have been 33 7 engaged in farming for 10 
years prior to their appointment, and at least one member shall be an 
expert student of the subject ot rural credit. 

SEC. 5. That vacancies shall be promptly filled by the President, who 
shall also have the power of hapa Ha member whose conduct may 
be prejudicial to the p of this act. The members of the in- 
stitute, outside of the Secretary. of the Treasury and the Secretary of 
Agriculture, shall give their entire time to the duties by this act im- 


of 
e, ve a ary 
culture and the Secretary of 
the 3 
order named, each serving a year at a time. 
Sec. 7. That the institute may adopt such methods of meeting and 
It may 8 for such super- 
vision of landschafts as it may deem essential to their success. It 
may employ such clerical and expert assistance as it may consider 
e said employees to be appointed after passing examinations 
prepar by the Civil Service Commission and the Institute. 

Sec. 8. That the institute shall organize no landschaft in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia until Congress shall have enacted such laws relating 
to title and mortgage registration, to pn a A powers of foreclosure, 
administration, and so forth, and such other laws as are essential to 
the effective operation of the institute and its landschafts. Neither 
shall the institute apply for admission to enter a State until said State 
shal! have enacted such laws. The Institute may make such suggestions 
to Congress and the States as it may deem proper in this connection. 
In preparing such 1 it may make such study of the questions 
involved as it may deem desirable, making such expenditure for this 

urpose out of the funds at its command as it may consider proper. 
Ehe institute may also conduct a campai of education among the 
people of a State it proposes to enter in order to familiarize them with 
the nature and practical working of a landschaft. 

Sec. 9. That all expenditures and other actions of the institute shall 
he determined by a majority vote of all its members, and expenditures 
shall be made through vouchers authorized by such majority vote and 
countersigned by the chairman and one other member. The Secretary 
of the Treasury shall pay from the Treasury the amounts as indicated 
and directed by vouchers so countersigned. A majority of the members 
of the institute shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness. 

Se 85 That the institute shalt have its principal seat at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Sec. 11. That the institute shall have power to supervise, control, 
and issue charters for local units or chapters, known as landschafts, 
in the District of Columbia or elsewhere, under the conditions before 
mentioned, which charters sball contain the following requirements 
and such others in harmony therewith as the institute may deem 
proper: 

Sec. 12. That a landschaft shall be composed of all farm owners 
within a designated district who desire to secure long-term loans on 

the security of their farms. 

Src. 13. That a district may be subdivided and resubdivided into 
lesser areas, each with a local administration. 

Sec. 14. That no one may join except an applicant for a loan, and 
membership ceases on repayment of loan. 

Sud. 15. That the voting strength of a member is determined by the 
number and amount of his mortgages. 

ae 16 That the voting is done in circles in the smallest subdi- 
visions. 
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Sec. 17. That members elect the superintendents of the circles and 
also del tes to sit in convention for selecting nominees for other 
offices and to compose the general menna: 

Sec. 18. That under the supervision of tbe institute the business of 
a landschaft shall be conducted and controlled by the directorate, the 
council of administration, and the goan meeting, the duties of these 
bodies to be specifically set out in the charter. 

Sec. 19. That the directorate of a landschaft comprises a 8 
two vice presidents, an attorney, a secretary, and a treasurer. Al 
officers must be members and therefore borrowers, except the attorney, 
the secretary, and treasurer, who shall be salaried officials withou 
vote. The central officers are appointed by the institute on the nomina- 
tion of the members acting through po ape ee 

Sec. 20. The directorate shall take such steps as in its judgment may 
be necessary to secure caretakers, cultivators, or managers of mort- 
gaged Laer taken over by default. Compensation may or may not be 
allowed. 

Sec. 21. That a landschaft may issue debentures and exchange them 
for annuity contracts secured by mortgages executed by members in its 
favor on farms within its territory in consideration of loans made to 
them. 

Sec. 22. That its funds consist of a sinking fund created by repay- 
ments by borrowers and used for redeeming debentures and a reserve 
accumulated from entrance fees, fines, or a portion of profits and matn- 
tatined only at a size sufficient to guard against contingencies. 

Src. 23. That the contract between the member and the landschaft 
is an agreement to pay an annuity to the landschaft as long as mem- 
bership continues; that is, until the loan is es 

Sec. 24. That the annuity consists of the interest at the agreed rate 
and usually one-half or one-fourth of 1 per cent of the principal, both 
calculated on the full, original amount of the loan, together with a 
contribution to the nse of doing business. 

Sec. 25. That in addition to these charges, which are paid annually 
or semiannually, the borrower may be fined for defaults or for infrac- 
tion or disregard of rules and regulations, while he must faithfully per- 
form his duties as a member under penalty of being expelled and having 
his loan recalled. Mortga lands shall be inspected as often as may 
be deemed necessary by officials of the landschaft and of the institute. 
If said lands are found to have depreciated below two-thirds of their 
appraised value the landschaft shall have the right to recall a corre- 
sponding amount of the loan. 


Sec. 26. The borrower shall have the right to pay off the loan at any 
time he may choose before its expiration. . 
Sec. 27. t a first mortgage on farm land is taken to secure the 


value of mort, 
Sec. 28. That the vate 


shall designate the appraiser or committee of appraisal. 

Sec. 29. That a synopsis of all hearings as to appraisal shall be filed 
with the directorate and held by them for such examination as the 
institute may desire to make before mortars is issued. 

Sec. 30. That an applicant has been admitted to membership and his 
contract and mortgage have been duly executed and approved oy the 
landschaft and the institute, the landschaft gives him its own deben- 
tures, after same shail have been approved by the institute, of the same 
amount and interest rate as his boan. ‘Before approving a mortgage 
the institute shall have the right to satisfy itself through its own special 
. and officers that the appraisal on which it is based is correct 
and that all regulations have been o ed, although a separate ap- 
praisal by the institute of each mortgage is not made imperative. All 
mortgages shall be held by the institute in the Treasury of the United 
States and shall not be surrendered except as provided by this act and 
regulations of the institute in harmony therewith, and only when the 
institute is assured that the landschafts are complying fully with the 
provisions and purposes hereof. 

Sec. 31. That the borrower sells the debentures which he obtains bv 
this ex wherever he can get the best price, or the institute may 
maintain a selling bureau to enable him to market the debentures, in 
which event it acts merely as the seller’s agent, and may charge a com- 


ssion. All bonds in the possession of the institute shall be kept in 
the Treasury of the United States. ‘ 
Sec. 32 t the annuities and other receipts are carried to the 


sinking fund or to the reserve immediately after they are paid by the 
A separate account is kept in the sinking fund for each 
borrower and entries are made in it of his payments and defaults, and 
also of his portion of the pront or loss of the landschaft. hen the 

lance in his favor equals the sum originally borrowed his loan is 
considered paid. Until this equivalent is obtained the borrower con- 
= — be indebted to the landschaft and his mortgage remains intact 
of record, 

Sec. 33. That according to law the filing of the mortgage converts 
the annuity contract into a rent charge on the land, and until finally 
canceled it is notice to the world that the landschaft has a valid prior 
claim on the land for whatever appears on its books against the bor- 
rower or his successors at law. da no landschaft shall be organized 
narn me law of the jurisdiction in which it is to be located shall so 
provide. 

Sec. 34. That borrower has option to designate rate of interest, as 
well as denominations of debentures issued to him, and the interest 
rate of the debentures must co nd with that of his loan. 

Sec. 35. That debentures shall of small as well as large denomi- 
nations in order to attract small investors. Rate of interest shall be 
3, 34, 4, and 4% per cent. 

Sec. 36. That debentures specify that interest Is to be paid annually 
or semiannually, and shall run for 35, 40, or 50 years at the option of 
the borrower. or as the institute may prescribe. They do not attach 
either as a fixed or floating charge against the mortgages. They are 
acknowledgments of indebtedness of certain amounts. hey are a Ha- 
bility against the sinking fund and the members. 

Sec. 37. That accumulations in the sinking fund are not for invest- 
ment but for redemption of the debentures exchanged for loans. 

Sec. 38. That withdrawals from sinking fund may be permitted after 
borrower has paid off a certain portion of a loan. In this way the 


landschaft ts extensions. 
Sec. 39. That borrowers may make tenor ge | payments to sinkin; 
fund. Acceptance of cash or debentures of the landschaft requi 
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when presented by borrower in payment of his dues to landschaft. By 
increasing his credit balance borrower pays off his Joan tn whole or in 


mu 

liquidating Habilities of 
their balan 

in their — 


mary foreclosure and 
or by appropriate 
bausted a 


st a d hel 
for any unpaid balance, unicss the interests of the tani 
. action te assessment of er to meet 
mediate liabilities. All members shall have the right to test in th 


ques 
the laws and regulations of the landschaft and are poe subject to 


its alties. ewise officials of a Jandschaft or titute may 
invoke the er of the ordinary of justice to enforce the au- 
thority conferred by this act. oa member may ap to the ordinary 
courts of justice to compel the officials of a landschaft or the institute 
to perform the duties herein required. Members 1 through 

r clauses in mo: ure seizure pro- 


rigages, to 
ngs after notice for a specified time. 

Src. 41. That when deficiencies become chargeable a members 
such deficiencies shall be recoverable by a levy on members in propor- 
tion to voting pots: Creditors of a landschaft, in the event of 
default by it, shall have the right by proper dogat procedure to compel 
the exercise of its power to levy assessments p rtion to vo 4 
power, against the members thereof, until the obligations held by sai 
creditor shall have been discha 

Sec. 42. That every six s or every year debentures are to be 
redeemed up to amount of cash on hand in sinking fund, if obtainable 
in the market. 

Sud. 43. That the institute may purchase debentures like an ordina 
investor, while borrowers may pay their dues with them. 8 
debentures may be reissued, but those turned in by borrowers must be 
can 


ed. 
Spc. 44. That mortgages always at least equal the debentures, while 
the sinking fund, com of id loans, is employed only in re- 
deeming or retiring debentures. It can not be invested in new loans, 
used as a working fund. or diverted in any way from fe pps 

Src. 45. That all bonds and mortgages shall be engra: by the Bu- 
a Beer Engraving and Printing according to forms prescribed by the 

e. 

Sec. 46. That the funds of a landschaft shail be deposited in a 
Depositary named by the institute, to the order of the institute, and 
ail interest payments shall be made by the institute. The institute 
shall pay the salaries, ae etc., of the landschafts in vouchers 
drawn 3 to regulations provided by the institute. 

Sec, 47. the institute shall have power, thro 
tives, to substitute itself for the officials of a landscha 
their functions in the event such substitution should become necessary 
to insure the prompt discharge of a landschaft's obligations. 

Sec. 48. That if required by the laws of a State in which it applies 
for permission to — the institute may establish branches in such 
State to exercise therein the powers of the parent body and 
designate representatives to compose said branch. 

Sec, 49. That whenever necessary far the purposes of this act the 
institute shall have power to administer oa send for witnesses and 

pers, and confer such powers on its own representatives and on 
Phe officials and committees of the landschafts. 

Sec. 50. That the institute shall inves te the advisability of estab- 
lishing a life insurance department to ald borrowers in ng mort- 
gages, and shall make such recommendations to Congress in regard 
as it may deem advisable. 

Sec. 51. That, to enable the institute to carry out the purposes of 
this act. the sum of $500,000 is hereby 3 out of or money 
jn the Treasury not otherwise 2 $ he salaries of the mem- 
bers, as herein pony shall appropriated by Congress independ- 
ently of the said $500,000. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Before the Senator from Texas takes his 
seat, I do not know whether I correctly understood one state- 
ment made by him or not. I understood the Senator to say that 
the homestead provisions in the constitutions of most of the 
States of the Union were a very serious impediment to the suc- 
cess of the landschaft proposition which he presents or the 
land-bank proposition which the committee presents. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I so stated as to many of the States of the 
Union. I also stated how the landschaft could avoid the diffi- 
culty. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator must be mistaken in 
that statement. I understand that the landschaft association 
loans money upon real estate mortgages, and where there is a 
mortgage there is no homestead as against the debt secured by 
that mortgage. I do not see how the homestead laws could in 
any way interfere. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have assumed that the homestead re- 
quirements of the States having this exemption were similar to 
those of ‘Texas, where the homestead idea originated. In the 
constitution of the State of Texas it is specifically provided that 
the homestead exemption is not a defense against foreclosure 
or execution for purchase money or for taxes. The exemption 
is good against all other obligations, whatever their form. If 
the constitutions of other States do not go this far, it is all the 
better for the landschaft principle. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course the Senator was correct in regard 
to mortgages in States where the constitution contains a pro- 
vision of that kind. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I was referring to States having the kind 
of homestead exemption I have described and to no 5 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand there are very few States in 
which that provision exists. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator state how many there 


are? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I can not; certainly not many. And exemp- 
tion such as the Senator from Texas says obtains in his State 
would operate to materially diminish the security of the mort- 
gagee, especially so in view of the liberality of commissioners in 
making homestead allotments. In my State we have a home- 
stead law which provides for an exemption in case of real estato 
of $1,000 in value. These exemptions are allotted by commis- 
sioners who are generally exceedingly liberal to the defaulting 
debtor and his family. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In my State the rural homestead consists 
of 200 acres. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In my State there is no limitation upon 
the right to mortgage the homestead. Of course, where the 
owner is a married man it requires the husband and wife to 
join, but where the requirement of the statute with respect to 
the execution of the paper is complied with, the mortgagor 
parts, for the purpose of securing the debt, with the entire in- 
terest in the land, and there is no homestead as to that par- 
ticular land against that particular debt. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. My statements as to the homestead ex- 
emption being an impediment would not be applicable to the 
Senator’s State. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And I think that is true as to most of the 
States of the South. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am very glad to have the Senator so 
state. I trust that he is correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator made another statement which 
interested me and which, I think, is important, If I under- 
stood the Senator he said the landschaft system of Germany 
is analogous to the drainage systems which obtain in many of 
the States. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand in drainage districts there is 
an assessment against the land of each one of the freeholders 
within the area drained. They are each assessed annually, in 
sums sufficient to pay the annual interest and provide for an 
amortization fund, and that is collected by the sheriff of the 
county just as any other taxes are collected. If there is a de- 
fault, so much of the land is sold as may be necessary to pay the 
overdue assessment. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Making the security more than sufficient 
and absolutely sound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator says that the landschaft sys- 
tem or scheme which he proposes will be made up of borrowing 
landholders. ; 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In the landschaft only borrowers may 
join, and membership is voluntary. In the school and drain- 
age districts all landowners are compelled to become members 
if a certain number of the landowners of these districts so 
vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And no security holder can foreclose one of 
these mortgages? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. ‘The mortgages are not subject to suit and 
foreclosure by security holders. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘They are given to the association to secure 
the debt to that particular landschaft district? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. They are. i 

Mr. SIMMONS. If there is default in the payment of his an- 
nual assessment the proceeding against him for that assess- 
ment is analogous to the procedure of a sheriff in a State for the 
collection of tax? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Such is my understanding. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And no more of the land is sold than may be 
necessary to pay that particular assessment? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator is correct. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. ASHURST. I ask that the Indian appropriation bill be 
proceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 10385) making appropriations 
for the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various In- 
dian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment will be 
stated. 

The Secretary. The pending amendment is as follows, on 
printed page 50: The committee proposes to insert after with- 
drawing all contained on page 51, down to and including line 
16, on page 58: 

For continuing construction of irrigation systems on Flathead In- 
dian Reservation in Montana, $750,' 1 which shall 
be immediately available and remain ay: until expended. 
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Mr. CURTIS. 


Mr. President, this amendment has been fully 
argued and my course will be shaped largely by the vote upon 


it. I should like to have a quorum present when it is voted 


upon. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Hitchcock Page Stone 
Bankhead Hoilis Pittman Sutherland 
Beckham Johnson, S. Dak. Poindexter Taggart 
Broussard Jones Ransdell Thomas 
Catron Kenyon Saulsbury Thompson 
Chamberlain Lane Shafroth Townsend 
Chilton McCumber Sheppard Wadsworth 
Clapp McLean Sherman Walsh 
Clark, Wyo. Martine, N. J. Shields Warren 
Curtis Myers Simmons Weeks 
Gallinger Nelson Smith, Ariz. Williams 
Gronna Newlands Smith, Mich. 

Harding Norris Smith, S. C. 

Hardwick Overman Smoot 


Mr. CHILTON. I wish to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. Gorr] on account of illness, : 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Fifty-three Senators have answered 
to the roll roll. There is a quorum present. The Secretary 
will read the pending amendment, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. May we have the amendment stated? 

The Secretary. The committee has withdrawn all of the 
bill beginning with page 51 down to and including line 16 on 
page 58. Following the matter printed in the bill on page 50 
the committee offers to insert the following: 

For continuing construction of the irrigation systems on the Flat- 
head Indian Reservation in Montana, $750,000 (reimbursable), which 
shall be immediately available and remain available until expended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. I offer the following amendment, to follow 
that item. It has been read once. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be read again. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The SECRETARY. After the amendment just agreed to insert: 

Provided, That the payments for the proportionate cost of the con- 
struction of said systems required of settlers on the surplus unallotted 
land by section 9, chapter 1495, Statutes of the United States of 
America, entitled “An act for the survey and allotment of lands now 
embraced within the limits of the Flathead Indian Reservation in the 
State of Montana, and the sale and disposal of all surplus lands after 
allotment,” as amended by section 15 of the act of May 29, 1908 (35 
Stat. L., 448), shall be made as herein provided: Provided further, 
That nothing contained in the act of May 29, 1908 (35 Stat. L., 444), 
shall be construed to exempt the 88 of any Indian allotment 
purchased prior to the expiration of the trust period thereon from any 
charge for construction of the irrigation system incurred up to the time 
of such purchase, except such charges as shall have accrued and become 
due in accordance with the public notices herein provided for, or to 
relieve the owners of any or all land allotted to Indians in severalty 
from payment of the charges herein required to be made against said 
land on account of construction of the irrigation systems; and in carry- 
ing out the provisions of said section the exemption therein authorized 
from charges incurred against allotments purchased prior to the expira- 
tion of the trust period thereon shall be the amount of the charges or 
installments thereof due under public notice herein provided for up to 
the time of such purchase. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the Senators from Montana 
have no objection whatever to the adoption of the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from Kansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add, after the amendment 
which has just been agreed to, the following: 

For continuing construction of the irrigation systems on the Fort 
Peck Indian Reservation, in Montana, $100,000 (reimbursable), which 
shall be immediately available and remain available until expended. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I judge, from the vote on the 
former amendment, that this amendment will be agreed to; but 
I want to get the facts into the Reconrp, so that Senators may 
know just exactly what they are voting for. 

There are 1,938 Indians on this reservation; there are 71,000 
acres of irrigable lands allotted, 212,000 acres of nonirrigable 
lands allotted, 424,800 acres of grazing land, and 15,893 acres 
of timberland. The Indians are cutivating 1,100 acres. The 
original reservation consisted of 1,800,000 acres, and 1,300,000 
acres were placed on the market. Seven hundred and twenty-two 
thousand acres were allotted. There has already been ex- 
pended on this plan $475,686.09, and there has been reimbursed 
only $80,000. 

I think this amendment should be disagreed to; but, in view 
of the yote on the other amendment, I suppose it will go 
through. Therefore I offer as an amendment to the pending 
amendment the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendfnent 
proposed by the Senator from Kansas will be stated. 


The Secrerary. At the end of the pending amendment it is 
proposed to add the following: 


Provided, That the 6 cost of the construction of said 
systems required of settlers and entrymen on the surplus unallotted 
iene land by section 2 of the act of May 30, 1908 (35 Stat. L., 
p: 8), shall be paid as herein provided : Provided further, That noth- 
ng contained in said act of May 30, 1908, shall be construed to exempt 
the purchaser of any Indian allotment purchased prior to the expiration 
of the trust period thereon from any. charge for construction of the 
irrigation system incurred up to the time of such purchase, except such 
17 as shall have accrued and become due in accordance with the 
public notices herein proyided for, and the purchaser of any Indian 
allotment to be irrigated by said systems purchased upon approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior before the charges against said allotment 
herein authorized shall have been paid shall pay all charges remaining 
unpaid at the time of such purchase, and in all patents or deeds for 
such purchased allotments, and also in all patents in fee to allottees or 
their heirs issued before payment shall have been made of all such 
charges herein authorized to be made against their allotments, there 
shall be expressed that there is reserved upon the lands therein de- 
scribed a lien for such charges, and such lien may be enforced, or upon 
payment ye the delinquent charges may be released by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] to the 
amendment: 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, this amendment is likewise quite 
satisfactory to the friends of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
to the amendment is adopted. The question is on the amendment 
as amended. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, before the vote is taken, in view 
of what has been said by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis], I think it but right that what was stated by the special 
commission appointed under the provision of the act of 1914 
in relation to this particular project should be read. I beg leave 
to read a few paragraphs from their report, so that it will 
appear, as the fact is, that the appropriation is fully justified 
by the report of a commission appointed under an act of Con- 
gress to investigate this particular project. That commission 
stated as follows: 

The work of construction begun by the Reclamation Service on this 
reservation should be completed at the earllest possible date in order 
that the allottees may be enabled to derive some income from their 
irrigable lands and also to saye the water rights by construction work 
and beneficial use. 

The report goes on to make some comments on what ought to 
be done in order to make this project available to the Indians; 
and at the risk of prolonging the discussion unnecessarily I 
shall take the liberty to read a few paragraphs, in which the 
commission set out how these projects could be made altogether 
useful to the Indians. They say: 2 

In addition to completing the units under construction, we respect- 
fully recommend that work be initiated on the Big masaz unit at 
once in order to save for the Indian land the use of the water of Big 
Muddy Creek, which, in our opinion, is in very serious danger of being 
lost to the Indians, 

The Indians should he encouraged by being furnished farmin. Eo A 
ment and competent instructors. Also they should be u to 
move to aud live on their allotments wherever practicable. e super- 
intendent should be mai supported by the department in his en- 
deavors to compel able-bodied Indlans who have equipment to cultivate 
their land or to become engaged in some useful occupation in order to 
conserve the interest of thousands of dollars invested in their behalf. 

Of the irrigable allotments on the Fork Peck Reservation 624 ps 


cent are under the proposed Missouri River Keny canal and 
irrigable allotments under the proposed Big uddy unit, which is 
in the extreme eastern Muddy Creek 


part of the reservation, the Big 
being the eastern boundary. The land just off the reservation ad- 
paren’ to the Missouri River and Big Muddy Creek has been settled 
homesteaders, and it is therefore imperative that at the proper 
time steps be taken to protect the water rights of the Indians under 
these two proposed units. It is understood that the Reclamation 
Service has filed on the water in the Big Muddy, but unless work of 
construction is begun within three years- from the date of filing the 
water right of the Indians will be lost. The settlers east of the 
reservation along the Big Muddy Creek have posted notices of the 
appropriation of the water in said stream, but as yet have not per- 
fected their title. They are given but 46 days under the Montana 
nase law to begin work of construction in order to retain their water 
rigkt. 

It is a known fact that it requires a capital of from $1,500 to 
$2,000 for a homesteader to successfully begin operations on land 
in this western country. An Indian who has had practically no 
experience can not be expected to farm his land without either capital, 
implements, or competent instruction. 

n order that the Indians may establish themselves on their irri- 
fabis allotments it will be necessary that they be properly equipped 
or farming. It is our opinion that a portion of the funds derived 
from the sale of surplus land should be made available for the pur- 
chase of such stock, equipment, etc., as is needed. Also it is our 
opinion that in order to effect the sale of this surplus land it will be 
necessary to have the present homestead laws, in so far as they apply 
to nonirrigable Indian land opened to entry on this reservation, so 
amended as to eliminate the requirements as to residence and to allow 
a filing to be made on 320 acres instead of 160 acres, as now provided 
by law. Otherwise the lands opened to settlement on the Fort Peck 
Reservation will not be filed on by homesteaders, and as a result there 
will not be enough ani! derived from the sale of the surplus lands 
to pay, for the work that is now in course of construction. Neither 
wil 3 funds be available with which to equip the Indians for their 
work, 
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Aside from furnishing proper implements, seeds, etc., it is absolutely 
necessary that the superitendent be given competent farmers who oar 


had experience in irrigation and who are competent instructors 
methods of farming irrigable lands. 

A reimbursable . of at least $100,000 should be made 
available at an early date in order that the may be 3 
o EBIN WOLNA BOOI AETHANT. CAN DE BAT SOF SENESNE TEME t- 
ments. 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator from Montana please give 
the name of the commission from whose report he has just been 
reading? 

Mr. WALSH. This is a report of a commission appointed 
under the provisions of the Indian appropriation act of August 


1, 1914, the commissioners who made the report being C. B. 


Lohmiller, superintendent Fort Peck Reservation; Arthur E. 
McFatridge, superintendent Blackfeet Reservation; Fred C. 
Morgan, superintendent Flathead Reservation; W. S. Hanna, 
superintendent of irrigation, chairman; L. M. Holt, superintend- 
ent of irrigation; and Henry W. Dietz, superintendent of irri- 
gation. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I will say that I visited and 
personally inspected the Fort Peck Reservation last summer 
and talked with both homesteaders and Indians thereon. Con- 
ditions there are such as to absolutely require the speedy com- 
pletion of this project, for the benefit both of the Indians and the 
whites, in order to do justice to each and both. The Indians, 
as well as the white settlers, are suffering from delay, and in 
talking with them I heard no word of opposition to the speedy 
completion of the project, but, on the contrary, both Indians 
and white settlers were urging that the Government go ahead 
with the project. This appropriation is needed and should be 
made. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will ask the Chair if the amend- 
ment to the amendment submitted by the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Curtis] has been adopted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CHLrox in the chair). The 
amendment has already been agreed to. The question now is 
upon the amendment of the committee as amended. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I only desire to say a word, and 
that not on the amendment itself. I notice in the amendment 
that the appropriation is made to be immediately available and 
to remain available until expended.” 

The senior Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] has just. said 
that this work must be undertaken at once and that there is no 
opposition to it on the part of the Indians or on the part of the 
white settlers. It seems to me that the words “and to remain 
available until expended” ought to be eliminated from the 
amendment. 

I did not raise the question in the case of the previous amend- 
ment, carrying $750,000, because that is a very large amount 
and can not, perhaps, be expended within the time when, under 
the bill, the appropriation would lapse. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, in deference to the desire of the 
Senator from Utah and considering the experience he has had 
in these matters of appropriations, we do not insist upon those 
words remaining in the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I move that the words “and to remain 
available until expended” be stricken from the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. There is no objection to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish the Senator from Montana 
to understand that I do not offer that in any spirit of hostility 
toward the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. I appreciate that. 

Mr. SMOOT. But it is a bad practice to employ those words, 
and they should not be incorporated in an appropriation biil 
unless there is some real good reason for so doing. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senators from Montana fully understand 
the attitude of the Senator from Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Secrerary. At the end of the amendment reported by 
the committee it is proposed to strike out the words “and to 
remain available until expended.” 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, speaking for myself, I am very 
willing to have that amendment adopted to the pending amend- 
ment. I am very glad the Senator from Utah did not present 
a like amendment to the Flathead amendment, because the con- 
ditions there are entirely different, and it would be very inap- 
propriate there. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator understands that I did not sug- 
gest such an amendment in connection with the Fiathead 
provision? 

Mr. MYERS. I so understand; and I am very glad the Sen- 
ator did not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah to the 
ainendment reported by the committee. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
The amendment as amended was agreed to. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment reported by the committee. 
Secretary. After the amendment last agreed to, it is 


For continuing construction of the irrigation systems on the Black- 
feet Indian Reservation, in Montana, wath aitaa (reimbursable), which 
shall be immediately available and r available until expended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. : 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I simply wish to get the facts 
in the Recorp in this case, as I did in the others. There are 
1,224 Blackfeet Indians; the irrigated land farmed by the In- 
dians amounts to 1,618 acres. The amount expended on the 
project to date is $952,061.34; it will cost to complete the project 
$2,798,000, and the amount reimbursed to date is $4,544. The 
amount of money on hand that may be used for reimbursement 
is none. The reservation now consists of 546,960 acres. These 
Indians had originally 1,760,000 acres. Under the irrigation 
system constructed there could have been cultivated in 1915 over 
26,000 acres, and yet only 1,600 acres were cultivated. 

I think it would be a mistake to make this appropriation, and 
I think I ought to say further that thé Commissioner or As- 
sistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs said that he doubted 
very much if this project would be of any benefit to the Indians. 

In this connection I want to offer the same amendment which 
I offered in the other cases. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 
net CURTIS. I will say that it is in identical terms with the 
others, ` 

Mr. ASHURST. If it is in identical terms with the others, 
perhaps it need not be read. 

4 775 CURTIS. It is the same, except as to the name of the 
ndians. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I think there is a slight change, 
and perhaps it had better be read. 

Mr. CURTIS. Very well; let it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of the amendment it is proposed 
to insert the following: 
be irrigated by such systems shall. in hier nd —— wate the 

tent for the lands covered by his 

against such tract as herein author- 


ized, and a failure to make any pa ap er when due shall render the 
e forfeiture to the United States of 
this act, well 


ay all charges re- 
maining unpaid at the time of such purchase, and’ in all patents or 


allottees or their heirs issued before garme 


Interior. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, before action is taken on this 
matter, I desire to ask that there be inserted in the RECORD a 
letter which I received this morning from Mr. Meritt, the As- 
sistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs, urging that this appro- 
priation be made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the letter 
will be inserted in the RECORD. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Orricn or INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, March 27, 1916. 
Hon. Tuomas J. WALSH, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator WatsH: In compliance with your phone r. st 
of this morning, I am transmitting herewith the history of the Black- 
feet irrigation project in Montana. There is also inclosed the report 
of the commission appointed to beh ty ong the Blackfeet, Flathead, and 
Fort Perk irrigation projects, found House Document 1215, Sixty- 


third session. 

the estimates of the depart- 
for the Blackfeet i ao 
0 


Government 3 1 nearly a million do 
roject, and it is desirable that a small appropriation be made to pro- 

Peet this large investment, 
Very truly, yours, 


E. B. MERITT, 
Assistant Commissioner. 
Me. WALSH. I also ask that there be inserted in the RECORD 
a memorandum submitted by the Director of the Reclamation 
Service and a report from the project engineer upon this project. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that order 
will be made. r 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

IRRIGATION ON BLACKFEET INDIAN RESERVATION. 

Construction of irrigation works on the Blackfeet Reservation was 
started in 1908, and an effort was made to employ Indians, so as to 
teach them how to work and form habits of industry. 

Some land was brought under ditch in 1910, which gradually in- 
creased annually since t time. 

An examination in August, 1913, showed that although 000 acres 
of land were commanded by ditches and water supply, not a acre 
had ever Pree! irrigated thereunder. Some improvement, however, oc- 

curred in 1914, when 675 acres of Indian lands were irrigated, of w. 


474 acres robot hate crops aver ging in value $8.20 ecu 
In 1915 the irrigated acreaze was 1,618, 25 Ed: ch 1,322 acres pro- 
duced crops to an arene value of 81 12.90 -three farms 
were irrigated, and their produ ts included g and garden Baie 
I am unofficially informed that the lack pea pain, an in agricult 
the Indians is due partly to the fact that the In allotments Saye 
not been approved, unless it lias been done recently, and the 


could not, of course, be expected to exhibit much en 
lands to which they could get no guaranty of permanency of tenure, 


BROWNING, MONT., August 9, 1913. 
The Hon, SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 

Dear Sm: Inclosed herewith are three tables showing total payments 
to Indians for services as labor for services of their teams, and for 
. during recent years in which the Reclamation Service has been 

rating in the Fort Peek, Blackfeet, and Flathead Indian Reservations. 


ese tables refer to the work done with Indian propriations. In 
a to 2 large amounts have been d for labor upon works 
built with the reclamation fund on the Milk River ee Huntle: 
55 where: Crow indians were employed, and iver proj 
where hes, Pimas, and Mari were employed. 

By reference to the table for the Blackfeet L progressively it will 
be found that tbe second item of labor has increased 


= 3 with ge 691 in 1908 and amounting to progres 58201 in 2 1512. 
yments have increased in a similar ratio, The total pa ents 
ioe 5 ian labor and teams during “the months of May, June. 
1913, are $47,178, August, September, and October are still to be heard 
from, and all indications are that the increase of {9180 rer thet for 
1912 will be aah 

The engineer charge of the work on the reservation that 
at one time last year 174 four-horse teams owned and 5 Ae as 
were employed on 9 work and freighting. 
ber employed at one time this is not as great, but 88 loyed 
are working more steadi! iy, 80 t the total amount o — Work — — 
by Indian labor per month is greater this year than la 

The engineer also reports that Indians are —— skillful in 
handling four-horse ce attached to fresnos, scrapers, to gra 
plows, and to freight wagons, but that in many cases they are no 
reliable, as they 1 quit without notice, and it is not always safe to 
trust an Indian to handle a plow team or freighting team where sud- 
den, unexpected stoppage will cause serious detriment to the work and 
throw a large number of Indians out of employment. For this reason 
it is necessary to employ a few white men who either perform such 
duties or can hold themselves in readiness to a has ae of Indians 
who suddenly quit. For the same reason it is — f to have 5 
considerable proportion of animals owned by the “Unite States and 
handled by white men, otherwise the work would seriously suffer on 
account of the unreliability of the Indians and their teams. The 
Indians, however, have been steadily on ie in this t from an 
efficiency five rs ago very near zero to a point where a considerable 
number of Indian eae aa: plowmen, and freighters are employed with 
moderate satisfactio: 

All of the statistics available and all of the information obtainable 
from the men who have conducted this work point convincingly to the 
conclusion that the Indians have tly improved in skill, reliability, 
and willingness every year since this work was started = the Blackfee 
Reservation. I am convinced that a similar degree of patience, 2 
sistence, and iy could succeed equally well in training the Ind 
to agriculture. 1 resent there are over 26,000 vein) of land 8 
diteh 8 can de eee and which the engineer in charge stands 
ready to deliver water m demand. Not a single acre of this 
land is bein cultivated by e hay at Indians or white men. Not a 
of water is being delive for tion from the constructive works. 
A small acreage is being Airi ik by the agency farmer, a = = 
which lies under the ditch, but this is being cultivated without 
* I have not yet had an 8 to visit this farm. 

The land under ditch is situated in three separate tracts and is 
largely allotted in 40-acre units to Indian allottees. 

If a few of the unallotted units were farmed by a skillful, tactful 
farmer with Indian labor, the Indians employed would learn farm 
work and would set an 5 to me other ndians by which they 
could learn how to handle the water and cultivate the soil. If Rate the 
„same time moderate pressure by persuasison an 5 necessity 
were exerted, it is believed that results could be ob ed in agriculture 
within a few years that has been made in the past five years in training 
and inducing Indians to work on construction. 

At a when money is available for the purpose offer is made 
that all Indians and Indian teams who desire loyment will be em- 
ployed at a 3 wage. The first year very few Indians offered; these 
were very inefficient, most of them being almost w ess, and none 
would remain on the work any considerable time, so that 8 
nothing was accomplished the t year except to give a T 
ing to quite a number of Indians employed, each for a short e. The 
next year the effect of this training and partial habits formed showed 
ani the number of Indians e mployed increased; they worked for a 
longer time and with greater efficiency, and each successive year has 


shown a similar progress. 
One of the important factors in this success is the fact that in the 
orhood of the work the Government has maintained 


immediate neigh 
a mercantile store where the Indian Mista urchase all the necessities 


and no “ gew-gaws.” He was furnish th such clothing and sub- 
sistence as was necessary to make him an a workman ective 
of whether he had earned these or as Fe 11 ee e Indian a; to work 
to pay for the material furnished. Bi of this d has been 


given to a considerable extent there me no loss. The 


steady increase in 
the skill with which they work, and in 


irrigation tarmers is not 
confined to * ana the State pop Seco tana is expending large sums 


xpe 
training at polytechnic and other 
schools, and the or — e out of se > 


— a why sieges by ch adv 88 eag 
employers is much grea he 8 advantages as y 
on this and Tat he would 


reservation, respond if given an o rtunity 
a indicated by the eS upon construction ro and sina be the ee re- 
sults upon the Fort Peck Reservation, where t 
efficient constru 


he indians are not only 
and industrious than on the 
with trac 


upon 
et even there the Government still breaks the virgin soil 
on machinery which the Indians have not yet learned to 


The ‘Flathead Indians have furnished no such examples of progress, 
The land on that reservation is very productive, and their allotments 
T1 
of idle landlords avr face to work. It has been ve 1 — 
to induce any ner erable number of Flathead indians’ to work on con- 
struction, and this seems to be the reason. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, Mr. President, I feel that I ougic to take 
the time of the Senate simply to say, in connection with this 
matter, that the various appropriations made heretofore by Con- 
gress to carry on this work amount in the aggregate to just 
$1,000,000, of which $16,047.43 lapsed, leaving $983,952.57 here- 
tofore appropriated. These appropriations were all made in 
view of the act of 1907, which provided for the opening of the 
entire Blackfeet Reservation. It was contemplated that the 
amount chargeable to the Indian lands under the project would 
be paid out of the proceeds of the excess lands sold; but the 
department has reached the conclusion that that act ought not 
to be enforced, and consequently the expected revenues have not 
been received. 

I feel it but just to say, also, that out of this entire amount 
practically one-half has been paid to the Indians themselves. 
The work has practically all been done by the Indians. Some- 
thing over $440,000 of the amount expended upon this project 
has been paid to them, 

I have before me here the report of the project engineer for 
the past year. He tells in detail of the number of Indians who 
have been employed, and the number of payments that were 
made to the Indians. It is accompanied with photographs 
showing the character of crops raised on the reservation by 
means of the water that was available. 

A very gratifying feature of this matter, to which I think I 
ought to refer, is this: The Director of the Reclamation Serv- 
ice states that while it is true that a relatively small portion 
of the land is actually cultivated by the Indians, the area is 
increasing gratifyingly each year; and he expresses the firm 
conviction that if the same efforts were made to educate the 
Indians as irrigation farmers that are made to educate even 
white boys as irrigation farmers, the results would be even 
more gratifying. So, at least, for the preservation of the 
rights of the Indians to the water and the utilization of the 
system, so far as the Indians care to utilize it, the Indian Office 
feels that the appropriation asked ought to be made. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, for the reasons given, in the case 
of the last amendment for striking out the words “and remain 
available until expended,” I ask that the same words in this 
amendment be stricken out. 

Mr. WALSH. There is no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that will 
be the order of the Senate. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I do not want to take but a mo- 
ment of the time of the Senate. I shall vote against the whole 
proposition. I just want to read into the Recorp what we have 
in the way of information from the Assistant Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. Speaking of the Blackfeet Reservation, he 
says: 

I am not sure that the Indians will make very much use of this irri- 
reg es project under e 1 on the Blackfeet Reserva’ 


he B a Reservation, you will observe from the borders on 
Canada. “and the climate te there, is not favorable to ip — ture use 
of the early Sant. If this were coming ‘or the first time, 
so far as I am 1 should advise in tofa 


—.— dollar a on “the en ae a Aa ‘or irrigation p 
use the reservation is primarily spat eat oak ges oposition am is more 
vaimatie for grazing 2 than 8 agricul 1 purpo: 
tor PITTMAN. I understand you, as an y agricultatal 
proposition it would | not E justity the investment—that is, the amount 
2 money required to make th 5 an agricultural industry—and 
that the return would not justi 
Mr. MERITT. Not with the industry as shown by the Blackfeet In- 
dians. If it — —— a weve eae roject, it might be made a 
success: but we mst realize tha do not come up to the 
white man’s fs standard in 85 and ef 


FM bai GAN deta ee ene eee 
tion we have already expended, in round numbers, $1,000,000, 
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reimbursable out of the Indian funds. As a proof of what I 
have stated, I will read from what Mr. Meritt said: 

I have been on that reservation, and it is my personal opinion that it 
was a mistake ever to haye begun that irrigation project on the Black- 
feet Reservation. The Government has expended already about a mil- 
lion dollars on that project, and the Reclamation Service has estimated 
that it will cost approximately $3,000,000 before the project is com- 
pleted as planned by them. 

I submit that all these irrigation projects are a speculation. 
In case they are unsuccessful the Indian is the loser; if they are 
successful, he has very little profit. The Indians do not utilize 
these irrigation projects to any considerable extent, as is shown 
by the statement just made by the Senator from Kansas. 

Because of this fact, and because I think we are wronging the 
Indians by these irrigation projects, I deem it my duty to vote 
against all these appropriations. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ver- 
mont yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. PAGE. Certainly. 

Mr. MYERS. I should like to ask the Senator if the Assist- 
ant Commissioner, Mr. Meritt, did not go further and state 
that it was necessary to appropriate this $50,000 in order to 
protect and save from loss all the work that had been done on 
the Blackfeet project, at a cost of about $1,000,000? 

Mr. PAGE. Oh, yes; it is probably true that the $50,000 we 
propose to appropriate must be appropriated to save a bare 
something out of what has already been expended. I introduce 
these facts because I want the Senate to know that these 
projects have not been undertaken with good judgment. As a 
Federal Government should pay the losses, in case they prove 
white man’s project I think they may be good. I think the 
failures, rather than take the money from the Indians’ funds. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, before the question is put, I wish 
to say for the information of the Senate that it is my opinion 
that if the Indians are ever permitted to go into court. with 
fair representation the Government will have to pay many 
millions of dollars in the way of claims for damages for legisla- 
tion which has been passed by Congress which has not been in 

e interest of fhe Indians. I think there is a measure intro- 
duced as an amendment to this bill which allows some of them 
to go into the Court of Claims. If they do, I think they will 
be entitled to, and if the court is a just one they will get, the 
damages, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I will state to the Senator from 
Oregon that I have introduced a bill which permits the Black- 
feet Indians to go into court. 

Mr. LANE. That is a good bill, and I hope the Senator will 
have it passed. 

Mr. WALSH. I hope to have the help of the Senator from 
Oregon in getting it through. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The Secretary. Following the amendment just agreed to it 
is proposed to insert: 

That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to expend the 
sum of $22,400 from any money now available for construction of irri- 
gation 3 on the Blackfeet Reservation in Montana, in the pur- 
chase of lands embraced in the allotments of George W. Cook and 
David La Breche, described as lots 3 and 5, section 27, and lots 1 and 2, 
section 34, township 32 north, range 13 west, together with all the im- 

rovements thereon, in consideration of the relinquishment by the allot- 
of all their right, title, and interest in and to d lands and im- 
provements, and of their right to select lieu lands under the 1 
of section 14 of the act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. L., pp. „ 859), 
and the release of all their claims whatsoever against the United States 
or the Blackfeet Tribe of Indians by reason of said lands being required 
for reseryoir PF aad terri in connection with the irrigation system on the 
aforesaid Indian reservation. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, as I understand, this is the 
amendment that was asked for by letter last Friday. 

Mr. WALSH. It is the same one that was adopted by the 
Senate on Friday last, and the explanation of the amendment 
will be found in the Recorp of the proceedings of that day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey 
in the chair). The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. Following the amendment just agreed to, it 
is proposed to insert: 

The work to be done with the amounts herein appropriated for the 
completion of the Blackfeet, Flathead, and Fort Peck projects may be 
done by the Reclamation Service on plans and estimates furnished 
by that service and approved by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs: 
Provided, That not to exceed $19,575 of applicable appropriations made 
for the Flathead, Blackfeet, and Fort Peck irrigation 5 shall be 


available for the maintenance, ir, and operation of motor-propelled 
and horse-drawn passenger-carry! vehicles for officlal use upon the 


aforesaid irrigation projects: Prorided further, That not to excreil 
$8,865 may be used for the purchase of horse-drawn passenger-carrying 
vehicles, and that not exceed $1,500 may be used for the purchase of 
motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I offer as an amendment to the 
amendment the matter which I send to the desk, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert, following the word 
“vehicle,” the following: 


That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to announce, at such time as in his opinion seems proper, 
the charge for construction of irrigation systems on the Blackfeet, 
Flathead, and Fort Peck Indian Reservations in Montana, which shali 
be made against each acre of land 8 8 N by the systems on each of 
sald reservations. Such charges shall be assessed against the land 
irrigable by the systems on each said reservation in the proportion of 
the total construction cost which each acre of such land bears to the 
whole area of irrigable land thereunder. 

On the Ist day of December after the announcement by the Secretary 
of the Interior of the construction charge the allottee, entryman, pur- 
8 e of soem ee eee} a bok paged nls t have 2 
n water for irr on du e whole o e preceding — 
tion season, from tches 2 S pay 
superintendent of the reservation where the land is 3 for deposit 


ms, 
initial installment, and shall pay 
annual installments, the first 5 of 


of the construction charges within any shorter period: Pro 


the owners o 
be available for expenditure in the maintenance and o tion of the 
systems on the reservation where collected: Provided, That delivery of 
water to any tract of land may be refused on account of nonpayment 
of any charges herein authorized, and the same mar; in the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Interior, be collected by a suit for money owed : 
Provided further, That the rigħts of the United States heretofore ac- 
quired to water for Indian lands referred to in the foregoing provision, 
namely, the Blacxfeet, Fort Pe, and Flathead Reservation land, shall 
be continued in full force ane fect until the Indian title to such land 
is extinguished. 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to prescribe such rules and regulations and issue such notices as may 


be necessary to carry into effect the provisions of this act, and he is 


hereby authorized and directed to determine the area of land on each 
reservation which may be irrigated from constructed ditches and to 
determine what allowance, if any, shall be made for ditches constructed 
by individuals for the diversion and distribution of a partial or total 
water supply for allotted or surplus unallotted land: Provided, That 
if water be available prior to the announcement of the charge herein 
authorized the Secretary of the Interior may furnish water to land 
under the systems on the said reservations, making a reasonable charge 
therefor, and such charges when collected may be used for construction 
or maintenance of the systems through which such water shall have 
been furnished. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I may have misunderstood the 
reading of this amendment, but I understand that it provides 
that the cost of construction shall be paid in seven years. Am 
I right? 

Mr. CURTIS. This amendment provides that it shall be 
paid in 15 years. It provides for the payment of 5 per cent 
annually for a certain number of years, and 7 per cent annually 
for the balance of the period. 

Mr, GRONNA. They are given 15 years’ time? 

Mr. CURTIS. Fifteen years’ time, according to my recol- 
lection. 

Mr. GRONNA. If that is correct, I have no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. It is intended to make the provisions conform 
to the present provisions of the general reclamation law, 15 
years ; but the initial payment may be deferred for five years. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I believe and therefore move 
that the word “the” should be inserted after the word “ irri- 
gation,” on line 16, page 52 of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the chairman of the com- 
mittee accept the amendment offered? 
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Mr. ASHURST. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then that will become a part 
of the original amendment? 

Mr. ASHURST. Les. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
amendment as amended. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Montana what is the maximum sum that in his 
judgment can be taken from the Federal Treasury under this 
amendment of the Senator from Kansas? As I understand, 
the proposal is to transfer the burden from the Indians to the 
Federal Treasury. The Senator is acquainted with all the 
surroundings. I should like to know the maximum loss he 
thinks may come to the Federal Treasury because of these 
projects? 

Mr. WALSH. Why, Mr. President, I will say frankly to 
the Senator that I have not the slightest fear that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States or the Treasury of the United 
States will ever lose a dollar. 

Mr. PAGE. In the case of the Blackfeet project it seems to 
be generally conceded that there will be a loss. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think anybody has conceded any- 
thing of that kind. I will say to the Senator that, of course, 
if we do not open the Blackfeet Reservation the Indians will 
have no money from which this can be reimbursed, so that 
this is, in that view of it, a straight-out appropriation for the 
benefit of the Blackfeet Indians. But we hope you will be 
persuaded that the eastern end of the reservation should be 
opened, and then the white settlers who take the lands there 
under the project will contribute to the Federal Treasury 
whatever is assignable to their lands, and the proceeds of the 
sale of the Indian lands will be applied, so far as they belong 
to the individual Indians who take their allotments there, to 
reduce it, and I have no doubt in the world that as time goes 
on other portions of the reservation will be opened, because 
that is the history of these things in the past. Just as fast 
as the reservation opens the moneys will then become availa- 
ble to the liquidation of the indebtedness which now exists. 

Mr. PAGE. The Senator is of course aware, as for instance 
in North Dakota, that some of these irrigation projects have 
been failures, and he is also aware that in the opinion of the 
department this Blackfeet project, upon which $1,000,000 has 
already been paid out, ought never to have been commenced 
as an Indian proposition. Am I right about that? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Meritt expressed that view, but I do not 
think when you speak about the department you ought to accept 
what Mr. Meritt says about a matter against what the special 
commission that was appointed by virtue of the act of Congress 
to go out and investigate the matter said. They say the 
project is all right and I tell you that it is all right, and the 
head of the Reclamation Service tells you it is all right. Now, 
Mr. Meritt does not tell you that it is not all right, but he 
says if the thing was to do over again he would not do it. I 
dare say in the business experience of the Senator from Ver- 
mont he has started enterprises that when he got through with 
them he would rather he had not started. ` 

Mr. PAGE. But usually when I start on an enterprise and 
it is a failure I have to pay the loss out of my pocket. 

Mr. WALSH. So I have tried to state. Of course if you do 
not wish to get the money out of the lands by opening the lands 
so that the Indians will have something to pay, the Treasury 
will always be out that amount. 

Mr. PAGE. I was of the opinion that Mr. Meritt reflected 
the views of the department when he said that they had 
already paid out $1,000,000, and that it would cost $2,000,000 
to eomplete the project, and that all he thought we ought to do 
was simply to tie up and make available what had already 
been expended, as far as we could by the expenditure of this 
additional sum, $50,000. 

Mr. WALSH. I will say to the Senator from Vermont I do 
not think so. I thought Mr. Meritt, who told us he had been 
on this reservation, was expressing his own individual idea 
about it, because he has sent a letter, written this morning, 
asking that the appropriation be made. 

Mr. PAGE. An appropriation of $50,000? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; which I have put in the Recorp. I think 
he was expressing his own opinion about it. Bear in mind, this 
is 1916 and the initial appropriation was made in 1908, eight 
years ago, and we have learned a lot about irrigation problems 
in Montana in eight years that we did not know then. We 
haye learned that we can cultivate vast areas of our land with- 


out irrigation quite successfully. We have learned also, Mr. 
President, that there are many troublesome difficulties in con- 
nection with these irrigation projects of which we did not know 
anything at all, or knew but little, in 1908. 

Mr. PAGE. I did not follow all the amendments of the Sena- 
tor from Kansas very closely. Am I right in supposing that by 
this amendment we relieve the Indians from the burden of these 
projects in case there is a final loss? 

Mr. WALSH. The amendments offered by the Senator from 
Kansas. were prepared conferences between the Mon- 
tana delegation and the Indian Bureau. They are entirely sat- 
isfactory to the Indian Bureau. I want to say to the Senator 
briefly they provide that the provisions of the various acts by 
which in a way the avails of the Indian lands stood pledged for 
the expense of the projects have been in effect repealed. It 
ought to be said as well that the law likewise provided that the 
white settlers should pay their proportionate share of the cost 
so that the Treasury was to be reimbursed from the contribution 
made by the white settlers as well as by the Indian allottees. 

Mr. PAGE. I understood that to be the case. 

Mr. WALSH. The amendments now adopted provide that the 
individual share of the individual Indian in the tribal funds, the 
Indian who has land under the project, may be applied by the 
Secretary of the Interior to the payment of his share of the ex- 
pense of the construction of the project, and that the settler 
who appropriates any of the excess land shall be charged his 
share and shall pay it, and that the Treasury shall be reimbursed 
in that way. Then it provides that the tribal funds of the In- 
dians shall not otherwise be chargeable with anything. 

Mr. PAGE. I wish to say that I am very happy because of 
this outcome. I have devoted a good deal of time to the study 
of these irrigation problems, and perhaps I have sometimes been 
offensive to my brother Senators in fighting what I have believed 
to be gross injustice to the Indian, a wrongful use of his money. 
So far as I can now see, I think this solution of the matter is sat- 
isfactory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, after line 16, to insert: 


For the erection of a building for the display of Indian sree 
— the fair grounds of the Western Montana Fair Associati at 
issoula, Mont., 517000 such plans as the Commissioner of indian. Af- 


fairs shall direct, 

Mr. CURTIS. . President, I make a point of order on this 
amendment that it is not germane, 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I desire to be heard on that. 

Mr. CURTIS. I make a point of order and it is not debatable 
under the rule, 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Where 
does the Senator get any authority that a point of order is not 
debatable? 

Mr. CURTIS. I get it in Rule XVI. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will presume to 
transfer the question to the Senate. 

Mr. MYERS. I should like to say that Rule XVI—— 

Mr. CURTIS. Paragraph 3. 

Mr. MYERS. That a point of order is not debatable? 

Mr. ASHURST. May I have a moment? 

Mr. CURTIS. I raise the point of order. 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not want to debate the point of order; 
I want to make a short statement. 

I was going to say the situation before the Senate is such 
that the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs is go- 
ing to press his military bill, and I want, if I can, to conclude 
the consideration of the Indian appropriation bill to-day. I 
appeal to Senators not on the other side but on this side of 
the Chamber to make just as few and as short speeches as 
their oratorical temperaments will permit. I appeal to Sena- 
tors to sit and vote and to exercise their oratorical capacities 
on the military bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair claims no special 
knowledge in this direction, and desires to submit the question 
to the Senate whether the amendment is germane. 


Mr. MYERS. Is the absence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 5 will call the 
roll. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Cummins Johnson, S. Dak. Nelson 
Beckham Curtis Jones Newlands 
Borah Gore Kern Norris 
Brandegee Gronna Lane Oliver 
Broussard Hardin ee a Overman 
Catron H ck McCumber Page 
Chamberlain Hitchcock Martine, N. J. Ransdell 
Hollis Myers - Robinson 
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Shafroth Smoot Thompson Walsh 

Sheppard Sterling Timan Weeks 

Sherman Sutherland Townsend 

Smith, Ariz. Taggart Underwood 

Smith, Ga. Thomas Wadsworth 

- Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of 


the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. He is absent 
on official business. This announcement may stand for the 
day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-nine Senators have re- 
sponded to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
whether the amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Cunris] is germane. [Putting the question.] The ayes 
have it, and the Senate decides that the amendment is germane. 
Without objection, the amendment is agreed to. : 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I do object to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate having agreed 
that the amendment is germane, the question now is on agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I have no objection to the real 
merits of the amendment. It would perhaps be a good idea to 
erect buildings for the Indians to exhibit their products, but, 
Mr. President, when I presented the idea to the committee I 
was told that we must not establish this precedent. I did not 
press my claim any further. I simply abided by the wishes of 
the committee. How in the world the amendment has gotten 
on the Indian appropriation bill I do not know. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. MYERS. The amendment was adopted by a majority 
vote of the committee. I was there when it was adopted. I ask 
the chairman to bear me out in that statement. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is true. 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not yield for a speech. The Senator will 
remember that on Saturday he declined to yield to me for a 
speech. 

Mr. MYERS. But I never object to yielding for a question. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator wishes to ask a question, I 
will gladly yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota has the floor. 

Mr. GRONNA. I shall insist upon a record vote upon this 
amendment, and I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to ask the Senator a question. 
This money, I suppose, comes out of the Indian funds? 

Mr. GRONNA. It does. 

Mr. MYERS. I desire to make a correction there. 
not come out of the Indian funds. It is a gratuity out of the 
Treasury of the United States. I ask the Senator to read the 
amendment. It is not reimbursable, It is a donation. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. For what purpose? 

Mr. MYERS. To encourage the Indians to make farming ex- 
hibits at a fair in Montana. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Montana upon what theory he thinks we are justified in appro- 
priating money out of the Public Treasury to provide for an 
Indian exhibit at a fair? 

Mr. MYERS. In order to encourage the Indians to engage in 
agriculture, and to produce crops and become farmers. We 
have spent thousands and thousands of dollars in hiring farm- 
ing instructors, farm teachers, for Indians in order to edu- 
cate them and make farmers of them, and I believe that this 
will do more toward making farmers out of the Flathead Indians 
than all the rest of the money that has been expended for that 
purpose. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Who is asking for this appropriation? 
The Indians? 

Mr. MYERS. The Senate Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Indians or the directors of the fair 
association? 

Mr. MYERS. The request came from Maj. Morgan, the Indian 
agent of the Flathead Indians. I offered the amendment at his 
request, supplemented by the request of a large number of the 
Indians who met me on the fair grounds at Missoula, Mont., last 
fall, and joined in the request of the Indian agent. The di- 
rectors of the fair knew nothing about it. It was a surprise to 

them when I offered the amendment. They were not consulted. 
Mr. GRONNA. I still have the floor, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North 
Dakota has the floor, and will proceed. 

Mr. GRONNA, Mr. President, I wish to read the language of 
this amendment: 

For the erection of a building for the display of Indian exhibits upon 
the fair grounds of the Western Montana Fair Association at Missoula 


Mont., upon such plans as the Commissioner of Indian Affairs shall 
direct, $1,000, 


It does 


It does not provide that this money shall be taken out of the 
Treasury ; it says at the direction of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, and the only available money will be the Indian money. 
So I say to the Senator from Montana he is mistaken in stating 
that it will be taken from the Treasury. 

Mr. WILLIAMS and Mr. JONES addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from North Dakota if he does not think the provision 
would be even worse if it provided expressly that it was to be 
taken out of the Public Treasury? 

Mr. GRONNA. I think it would be worse. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why should the people of Mississippi, and 
Georgia, and Alabama, and North Carolina, and New York pay 
to carry on an Indian fair any more than the people of New 
York and California and North Dakota should be called upon to 
pay for a State fair in Mississippi? 

Mr. GRONNA. That is true. I agree with the Senator. 
Now, Mr. President, I have nothing further to say on this point. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

Mr, GRONNA. I wish to make a statement, and then I will 
yield. 

Mr. JONES. Right in this connection I wish to make a sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. According to the language of the provision 
all that the commissioner has to do is to prepare such plans 
as the commissioner may direct, and the money must come out 
of the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. GRONNA. If it does, just as the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Wirt1ams] said, it should not be done. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe that if we are to commence to erect buildings 
for this purpose we should not erect them only for Missoula, 
Mont., but for every Indian agency in every State where we 
have Indians. I am opposed to this amendment going in at 
this time. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, just a few words. I agree 
with the Senator from North Dakota that if we would erect a 
building for each tribe of Indians in the United States in which 
to put their exhibits at some fair and thereby instill in them a 
spirit of competition, an incentive to industry and cultivation 
of the soil, making them self-supporting and making farmers of 
them, it would be money well spent, and I would favor doing 
it on every Indian reservation in the United States. This 
money is not to be reimbursable. That was discussed in the 
committee. It is a plain gratuity out of the Treasury of the 
United States to encourage Indians to follow agriculture, an 
incentive to develop them into farmers and to make them self- 
supporting. We spend hundreds of thousands of dollars for 
Indians in ways that are far less beneficial than this and much 
less judicious, A 

There seems to be some disposition to criticize very severely 
this amendment. I want to call attention to the fact that it 
is indorsed by the Secretary of the Interior, It came to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs with the indorsement of that ofti- 
cial, who wrote a letter about it to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, which is found on page 30 of the report of the Senate 
committee on this bill, and which is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 24, 1916. 


My Dear Senator: This will refer further to your memorandum 
transmitting for report copy of an amendment intended to be proposed 
by Senator Myers to the Indian appropriation bill (H. R. 10385), 
appropriating $1,000 for the erection of a building for the display of 
Thdian roducts on the fair grounds of the Western Montana Fair 
Association, at Missoula, Mont. 

I am advised that for several years very successful exhibits of 
Indian products have been shown at this fair, and the Indians have 
won a number of prizes in direct competition with white farmers, which 
has not only tended further to encourage them in their industrial 
activities, but also to give the public correct ideas of present civilized 
conditions among the Indians. 

No specific information seems to be available as to the sufficiency of 
the quarters for zousig the Indian exhibit at this fair, but the pro- 

amendment would seem to indicate that they are inadequate. 
hould Congress see fit to appropriate funds for this purpose will 
interpose no objection thereto and will use every means to see that 
the bert, ee use is made of whatever amount is appropriated. 
ordially, yours, 
2 FRANKLIN K. Lanp, Secretary. 
Hon. Henry F. ASHURST, 
Chairman Committee on Indian A Fairs, 
United States Senate. 


Mr. PAGE. Will the Senator tell me from what page of the 
committee hearings he has been reading? 

Mr. MYERS. I am reading from page 30 of the Senate com- 
mittee report on this bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. MYERS. With great pleasure. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I wish to ask the Senator from 
Montana if he knows what accommodations the fair association 
has at this time? 

Mr. MYERS. I will answer that. I was just about to get to 
that. Iam glad the Senator asks the question. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Then, further, if there are not 
sufficient accommodations to accommodate all the exhibits that 
may be entered there, would it not be rather up to the fair asso- 
ciation to furnish accommodations for exhibits, rather than to 
have the exhibitors themselves do it? 

Mr. MYERS. It might be in some cases, but this has the ap- 
proval of the Government. It is intended as an incentive to the 
Indians. I will say that at the Missoula fair last fall the In- 
dians had a splendid agricultural exhibit—corn, wheat, grasses, 
oats, hay, vegetables, berries, fruit, and all the products of the 
soil, showing that the Flathead Indians are making a good be- 
ginning in agriculture. Their land has been alloted to them, and 
it is necessary that they should go on their allotments and culti- 
vate them and make a living, unless they are to be forever wards 
of the Government. This would encourage industry in them. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. My suggestion—— 

Mr. MYERS. I will answer the question, There are no 
adequate quarters there for an Indian exhibit. Their exhibit 
is housed in quarters which are not nearly, sufficient, and the 
Indians and the Indian agent want an Indian building, where 
the Indians can gather when they attend the fair and hold con- 
ferences and make their headquarters and have their exhibits; 
have them in a special building, put up especially for their use 
and designed according to their needs. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I merely wanted to remark that in 
other States where they have Indian exhibits at fairs.the fair 
association provides most abundant and capacious rooms for 
them and they are very glad to do it. It forms added attrac- 
tions to the fair association. 

Mr. MYERS. I want to say in addition this is to be a 
gratuity appropriation, and on that account I expect it to have 
the very earnest and hearty support of the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Pace]. In the debates Saturday about the appro- 
priation for the Flathead reclamation project the Senator from 
Vermont complained that it was reimbursable out of the funds 
of the Indians and contended that was not fair to the Indians, 
I asked him how he thought the appropriation should be made 
and he indicated that he thought the fairest and best way would 
be a gratuity appropriation by the United States Government. 
He indicated very pointedly that he might be willing to vote 
a gratuity appropriation of about $6,000,000 to complete the 
Flathead reclamation project, for the benefit of Indians and 
whites on the Flathead Reservation. 

Now, I am sure that, as an evidence of his good faith, he 
will vote for this little beginning, which is just a drop in the 
bucket, just as a grain of sand on the seashore, as compared 
with the enormous sum of $6,000,000 of which he was talking 
Saturday. Then he showed a strong disposition to change the 
plan of making Indian appropriations from reimbursable ap- 
propriations to gratuity appropriations. Then we were making 
reimbursable appropriations and he was strong for gratuity 
appropriations. Now this is a proposition to vote money di- 
rectly out of the United States Treasury for the benefit of 
Indians. This would be a good beginning for him, a gratuity 
appropriation of just $1,000 instead of $6,000,000, and I feel 
sure of his very hearty support. Let him begin now to show 
his willingness to vote gratuity appropriations to Indians. This 
is a good time. Here is a good chance. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with great pleasure. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator from Montana, I am quite sure, 
will remember that there were others who asked for appropri- 
ations like this. 

Mr. MYERS. I do not remember any others. 

Mr. GRONNA. It was suggested by other members of the 
committee that it was an exceedingly dangerous proposition to 
begin. 

Mr. MYERS. I care not what was suggested; the committee 
recommended the amendment or it would not now be in the 
bill and before the Senate. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tann yield to the Senator from Vermont? 
With great pleasure. 


Mr. MYERS. 


Mr. PAGE. I want to take but a moment of time to read 
what I said at the time we were discussing this matter before 
the committee. ~ 

Mr. MYERS. No; I was talking of what the Senator said 
Saturday, on the floor of the Senate, in debating the amendment 
for an appropriation for the Flathead reclamation project. It 
was that occasion to which I referred. 

Mr. PAGE. That is right; but I am speaking about what I 
said in committee. 

Mr. MYERS. All right. 

Mr. PAGE (reading): 

Senator PAR. I would like to say that I would not let the Senator 
from Montana say anything more than I can in regard to the beneficial 
results from competition at State and county fairs; but we seem to be 
entering upon a field here that I think we do not see the end of. If 
there is any reason why we should build a building for this county fair 
and should say it is a county and not a State fair, then why should 
we not open the doors wide and put up a building in every county in 
the Union where there are Indians? 

That is my objection to this feature of the bill. I do not see 
any reason why we should make any exception of a State fair 
or county fair in Montana. 

I stated further: 

If we are going to enter upon that plan of constructing buildings for 
the Indians everywhere, I iel amen; let us do it, but F think we are 
n 


opening the door here to bui that will be legion in number if we 
continue to build these buildings n all parts of the United States. 


I dislike to announce that I shall have to make a point of order on 
items of this kind, but if this item is put in I notify the committee I 
will make a point of order on it. 

I feel that this is one of the worst pieces of legislation that 
we could adopt here, because any Senator who is on the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs knows that from beginning to end 
there is one continuous application for funds for such purposes 
as this; and the only way we can stop such onslaughts is to 
refuse to establish the precedent, and then by saying that, 
unless we have a precedent, we shall not enter upon this kind 
of legislation. The item is small; I do not like to take up the 
time of the Senate in opposing it, but here is an item that is a 
beginning. I asked distinctly of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs if he had a precedent, and, if I remember correctly, he 
stated there might be some precedent, but he did not eite any. 
I still insist that we are entering upon a very dangerous class 
of legislation when we undertake to make appropriations for 
such purposes. 

Mr. MYERS. This is one of the very meritorious items. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I want to ask the Sen- 
ator from Montana whether he is in favor of a general policy 
which will result in appropriating money for holding these 
Indian exhibits in all of the States where Indian reseryations 
are to be found? 

Mr. MYERS. I think it would be money well spent to expend 
$1,000 of Government funds on each Indian reservation in the 
United States where the lands have been allotted to the Indians, 
where the Indians have been thrown on their own resources, 
and where it is necessary to teach them to become farmers. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. How large an expenditure would that 
amount to per annum? 

Mr. MYERS. I do not suppose there are over a dozen such 
Indian reservations in the United States, so the expenditure 
would be approximately $12,000 a year. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. There are more than a dozen places 
where Indians are engaged in farming upon their lands. 

Mr. MYERS. I said Indian reservations, where the lands have 
been allotted to the Indians, where they are on their own 
resources, and are required to make a living on their own land. 
There is one reservation of that kind in Montana, and I doubt if 
there are more than three or four in the entire Union. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. But this is not confined to Indian 
reservations. It says: 

For the erection of a building for the display of Indian exhibits upon 
the fair grounds. 

Mr. MYERS. It refers to the Flathead Indians, on the Flat- 
head Reservation, in Montana. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Oh, no; it is a separate item, wholly 
independent of the Flathead Reservation or of any other 
reservation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. x 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator to the fact that this is an appropriation for the purpose of 
constructing a building. r 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 
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priation to make the display. This sum appropriated 
would be expended in the construction of the building for a 
State fair association in Montana. Has that occurred to the 
Senator from Utah? None of this money could be used to make 
a display of the exhibit, but the appropriation is simply for 
the erection of the building, so that an exhibit could be made if 
they could get the money for that purpose otherwise and bring 
the exhibit to the building. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I can foresee that if we 
enter upon this policy nobody can tell how much money we are 
going to appropriate hereafter, and I think we would hesitate if a 
general bill were brought in here providing for the expenditure 
of a thousand dollars in each of the States or, perhaps, in each 
of the counties in the western country where Indians are en- 
gaged in farming. I think we would hesitate a long time before 
we would accede to a general policy of that kind. 

This is a small appropriation; but if we adopt it it is the be- 
ginning of a very large expenditure hereafter and for pur- 
poses which are not of a governmental character in any sense 
of the word. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I think the chief objection 
te this proposition consists in what was just stated by the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Myers]. It is a mere grain of sand 
out of a number on the seashore, and it can not stop with the 
Indians either, because if you once start the idea that you are 
te erect buildings to carry on county or State fairs—fairs on 
Indian reservations which are on an equal feoting with county or 
State fairs—you have to go further. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] said that it might ex- 
tend to every part of the country where there are Indians. Sup- 
pose it does. Shall it stop there? What is the matter with 
the white folk? If you are going to create emulation in agricul- 
ture by having the Federal Government construct buildings for 
the purpose of making better agricultural exhibits, why are you 
going to confine it to any one race upon the territory of the 
United States? 

Mr. MYERS. I should like to answer that question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WILAAAMS. Wait one second, and I shall do so. Why 
should the Indians, or why should the darkeys, or why should 
anybody else possess any peculiar advantage over the white 
people of the country? 

Mr. MYERS. Because the Indians are the wards of the Gov- 
ernment, and the white people are not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ah, the Indians are considered the wards 
of the Government, and the darkeys have been considered the 
wards of the Government, and nearly everybody except white 
people has been considered a ward of the Government; ‘but even 
being a ward does not entitle the guardian to take away from 
somebody else to whom it belongs a certain amount of money 
for advancing fhe interests of the ward. It only entitles the 
guardian to spend the ward's money in the manner most highly 
beneficial to the ward. 

It is true that this particular guardian, the United States, 
has misspent a whole lot of these particular wards’ money; it 
has misused it—misappropriated it; it has thown it away, and 
has kept bad faith time after time, and again and again; but 
that does not affect the fact that the only duty of a guardian is 
to use the ward’s money for the benefit of the ward. 

Now, the Senator from Montana tells us that these people 
are already so well advanced—or rather the Senator from Mon- 
tana did not tell us that, but he read a letter from the Secretary 
of the Interier, the Hon. Franklin K. Lane, which told us that 
these people were already so far advanced out there that they 
had taken prize after prize ever the white farmers in their 
neighborhood. Well, then, if that be true, and the object of 
this appropriation be to better farming, we should try to better 
the white man’s farming out in that country and let the under 
dog have a show. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that we can not afford to take 
the first step which would carry us inte that field of reserva- 
tion and county and State fairs. We have already ‘taken steps 
carrying us out into the field of national fairs, as we call them. 
I voted against every one of them; I never voted for one in my 
life. I can not conceive of the authority resting in the Ped- 
eral ‘Government to carry on a fair of any description. There 
was, however, some glamor around the word national,“ 
spelled with a great big “N,” but there is no glamor about 
the word “ reservation” spelled with a big R,“ or the word 
county spelled with a big C,“ or the word “State” spelled 
with a big “S.” I think the right place te stop this thing is 
the place where you stop a trip in the wrong direction, and 
that is just before you start out. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ruse the otf of order 
this amendment because I thought it ts, eal 
I hope that the Senate will vote it down. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the demand for the yeas 
and nays on this amendment seconded? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
77... ͤ AE rating re kee der dpi rT 


Fer improvement and maintenance for bathing of the 
Camas Hot 8 the town of Camas, on th 3 
Reservation, Mont., said bathing wilege to be free to the 


Ca: 
. Commissioner of 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I raise the point of order that 
that amendment is not germane to the bill. 
Mr. MXERS. The amendment rests on the same basis as 
Soe peonia eee that amendment was decided to 


germane. 

Mr. ASHURST. I raise the point of order that the point of 
order is not debatable. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will put the ques- 
tion up to the Senate. 

Mr. MYERS. Might I speak a word in reply to the Senator 
from Kansas? 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Regular order ! 

Mr. MYERS. I merely want to say a word. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have made the point of order, and it is not 
debatable. 

Mr. MYERS. I want to ask a question of the Senator from 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Regular order, Mr. President. 

Mr. MYERS. I wish to ask the Senator from Kansas if he 
does not think it rather unfair to cut off debate on a point of 
order like this? 

The PRESIDING OFFIGHR. The regular order is called for. 
The question is as to whether or not the amendment is germane. 
Gane the question.] The “noes” seem to have it. 

Mr. MYERS. I ask for a division. This amendment is just as 
germane is was the other amendment. 

The question being put, on a division the amendment was de- 
cided to be not germane to the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. What became of the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was decided to be not ger- 
mane, and went out. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President, I meve the adoption of the 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that the 
committee amendment in the paragraph will have to be first 
considered. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I understood the committee amendment 
had been agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. We are only considering committee amend- 
ments at this time. 

Mr. HITCHCOQK. I desire to say that I have the consent of 
the chairman of the committee to offer this amendment as an 
amendment to the committee amendment. It has been con- 
sidered by the Indian Bureau. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska offer his amendment as an amendment in lieu of the 
committee amendment? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; but to add it at the end of the para- 
graph, in line 10, after the figures “ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair is informed that we 
have not reached that point in the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, 
under the head of “ Nebraska,” on page 59, line 5, to change the 
number of the section from 11 to 12, and in line 8, after the 
word “improvements,” to strike out “$5,000” and- insert 
“ $10,000,” so as to read: 


ni 3 of ogee Indian 1 = Aen gr re 
e pay of superintenden „800; for 
general repairs and . $10,000; for new bollers at power 
lant, extension — lighting tem and of water and sewer main, and 
— construction of septic 810,800. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Now, Mr. President, my amendment fol- 
lows, in line 10. It is an amendment which M has been accepted 
by the chairman of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. In line 10, after the figures 510,800,“ it is 
proposed to insert: 
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For suitable employees’ quarters for physician, principal teacher, and 
clerks, $7,600. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to have the Senator 
offering the amendment explain why the appropriation of $7,000 
provided for is asked? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I can do so perhaps best in the language 
of the Acting Secretary of the Interior, whose letter on the 
subject reads as follows: 

The second proposed amendment provides $7,000 for employees’ 
quarters. The Genoa school has no suitable quarters for its principal 


teacher. At present he occupies a small, poorly ventilated room in 


the academic building. Adequate quarters for the principal teacher 
are badly needed, 


For many years this school bas had contract physicians. Under this 
plan the physician lives_in town and has an extensive practice there. 
Consequently, he gives comparatively little time to school work. A 
resident Shyness is need who, in addition to treating pupils who 
are ill, will give lectures, aid in the inspection of buildings and pupils, 
and attend to sanitation of the school. A resident physician can not 
be employed until suitable quarters are provided. Unmarried employees 
at the Genoa school are comfortably provided for as to quarters, but 
married employees are not so well cared for. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought from the reading of the amendment, 
Mr. President, that it only applied to the erection of a building 
for the superintendent. I now understand that not only is it 
supposed to provide for the superintendent but also for the 
resident physician and other employees of the school? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have another amendment, which is in 
the nature of an emergency amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator desist one 
moment? The Chair is informed that the total should be cor- 
rected, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to have the change in the 
total wait until I propose another amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Very well. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I offer the amendment which I send to 
tie desk, to follow the one just agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. Following the amendment just agreed to, 
it is proposed to insert: 

For the purpose .of making necessary repairs on the Government 
bridge across the Niobrara River near Niobrara, Nebr.; also to recon- 
struct one span of 90 feet over the back channel of the Niobrara River 
at the same point, the sum of $6,500; said sum to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary ọf the Interior. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will say by way of explanation that 
this is necessary because the two spans of the bridge have just 
been washed out, so that the accident occurred too late to have 
the matter of repairs considered when the pending bill was 
in committee. This is a Government bridge between the Santee 
Reservation and the Ponca Reservation. 

Mr. ASHURST. And it is on a reservation? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, It is on a reservation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Now, Mr. President, it will be necessary 

to change the total figure so as to read $103,100. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 59, line 11, the committee have re- 
ported an amendment, to strike out “ $84,600” and insert “ $89,- 
600.” It is now proposed to insert “$103,100” in lieu of “ $89,- 
600.” : 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. BROUSSARD and Mr. NORRIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Louisiana 
has been recognized. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I regret exceedingly that 
I feel compelled to take the floor at this moment to interrupt 
the speeding of the Indian appropriation bill, which my friend 
the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs has been doing, 
especially as I am a member of the Military Affairs Committee, 
and the members of that committee appreciate his efforts to dis- 
pose of the appropriation bill to-day so as to permit the im- 
portant Army reorganization bill to be taken up to-morrow. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to me? x 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I merely desire to offer an amendment apply- 
ing to the particular paragraph of the appropriation bill just 
under consideration. I do not think it will excite any discus- 
sion. The committee has already approved it. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I will yield with the understanding that 
I may proceed immediately after the matter is disposed of. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seemed to me that while we were on this 
particular paragraph it would be well to finish it. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. JONES. I inquire if general amendments are in order 
as we proceed with the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood that only 
committee amendments were in order at this time. 

Mr. JONES. That is what I understood, that we were simply 
reading the bill for committee amendments at the present time. 

Mr. NORRIS. We have just agreed to two amendments that 
were not committee amendments, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is true; but it is contrary 
to the agreement. 

Mr. JONES. I have no objection; but I have some amend- 
ments to offer, and I desired to know what course was being 
pursued. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood that, by 
unanimous consent, it was agreed that amendments of the com- 
mittee should first be considered. 

Mr. NORRIS. The amendment to which I have referred has 
the approval of the committee; it is a report of the committee. 
It is in the shape of a bill on the calendar, unanimously reported 
by the committee, and in that sense is, in fact, as much a com- 
mittee amendment as were either of the two amendments which 
have just been adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator desire action 
now 

Mr. NORRIS. 
posed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 59, after line 11, it is proposed to 
insert the following : 5 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized, 
in his discretion, to approve the assessments, together with maps show- 
ing right of way and definite location of proposed drainage ditches to 


be made under the laws of the State of Nebraska upon the allotments 
of certain Omaha and Winnebago Indians in Wakefield drainage district, 


I should like to have the amendment dis- 


in Dixon, Wayne, and Thurston Counties in Nebraska. 

That the Secretary of the Interlor be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to pay the amount assessed a st each of said allotments: Provided, 
That said assessment shall not exceed $10 per acre on any allotment or 


portion thereof; and there is hereby appropriated for sai 
of any money in the Treasury not otherw appropriated, the sum of 
30,000, to be immediately available, the said sum to be reimbursable 

‘om the rentals of said allotments, not to exceed 50 per cent of the 
amount of rents received annually, or from any fun belonging to 
the said allottees, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior. 

That the Secretary of the Interlor be, and he is hereby, authorized, 
in his discretion, to approve deeds for right of way from such said 
allottees or thelr heirs as may be necessary to permit the construction 
and maintenance of said drainage ditch upon the payment of adequate 
damages therefor. 

That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to approve 
the assessments upon all other restricted allotments located within any 
proponen drainage district located and made under the laws of the 

tate of Nebraska, 

That in the event any allottees shall receive a patent in fee to any 
allotment of land in any lawfully constituted drainage district within 
the State of Nebraska before the United States shall have been wholl 
reimbursed as herein provided, the amount remaining unpaid shall 
become a first lien on such allotment, and the fact of such lien shall be 
recited on the face of each patent in fee issued and the amount of the 
lien set forth thereon, and the receipt of the Secretary of the Interior, 
or of the officer, agent, or employee duly authorized by him for that 
purpose, for the payment of the amount assessed against any allotment 
as herein provided shall, when duly, recorded by the recorder of deeds 
in me county, wherein the land is ocated, operate as a satisfaction of 
such lien. 

That the Secretary of the Interior is 8 authorized to perform 
any and all acts and to make such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary and proper for the purpose of carrying these provisions into 
full force and effect. 

(Mr. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER WapsworrH in the 
chair). The question is on the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 2 

The amendment was agreed to. 

THE SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I had intended to have 
the Secretary read excerpts from an article published in the 
New Orleans Daily States of recent date, but, as there are por- 
tions of the article which are not germane to the matter, which 
I desire to discuss, I shall read the excerpts myself. I quote 


purpose, out 
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from the New Orleans Daily States of date March 17 of this 
year: 


[By Arthur Ball (staff special to the States).J 
AA, EATIS, LA., om 15, am: 


„ald 8 1 * He is 
ut I must tell you men, the men to 
work of 


a 15 am no ogist 3 Mur. 
well able to apol e care of himself. 
joier Ewing Ia pekali of super.” You A maat 1 „ of the 
Robert Ewing in behalf of 
8 Big ion Never have a ugh : 
whic! e sugar tariff was wag an hope, tha 

shali have to go Praa a another such period. tought 
sugar, but I could not win. 


When I saw that we faced defeat in that t 1 to the 
other opponents of free sugar that we should bring to Washington the 
one man who could do more — far the sugar than all the Louisi- 
ana delegation combined—that man was Robert I 
a 5 an interview with the President for Senator BROUSSARD 
and myself. 


That interview lasted 15 minutes—15 minutes was all the 
aes t 2 we Louisiana Senators could obtain to state our case to the 


“ But I knew that Robert Ewing, the greatest Wilson man in Louisi- 
ana before the Democratic nominating convention, the leader of the 
Wilson forces in Louisiana after the 5 2 mo jet) of the Wil- 


son cam committee 1 15 n d ot Postmaster Gen- 

fou Bur ge who is one of 's chief political advisers, could 
o more n we. 

“And Robert Ewing came at our call. He stayed there in Wash- 


, was in constant conference with 


ington for weeks at his own 
ar-tariff fight. Never before have 
Robert 


the leaders of both sides of the 
‘or a cause than di 


I seen a man work more 5 . 
worked so earnestly that he assum 


for Louisiana's s 7 
the chance of pla tor, Tree, in bad * with his pa 
“Then the oy or free sugar became louder. Ewing leaded for 
time; he President to preserve the tariff for at least seven 
years. Jus ny the Underw: tarif bill went to the Senate the 
President called Senator Broussarp, Mr. Ewing and myself into con- 
ference. We three pleaded with the President for year exten- 
sion of the tariff, but could not move him. ‘Senator BROUSSARD and 
myself 1 and Ewing remained behind with the President. 
next day the tariff ‘pill came out with the three-year clause. I 
A is an act of 8 to * that but 7 =a efforts of Robert Ewing, 
man who ost maligned in this gubernatorial campaign, 
— 9 to-day wonld be inom the free list.” 

„ 6 * * . * s 
FRANSELIN, March 16. 
and enthusiastic audience 
Foster rrr: over the 

NSDELL 


“Senator J. E. 8 ee to a 1 65 


gar 
dustry of Louisiana felt that the fight had 
woul p. on the Ust. The Hon. 
all that he could. I was doin 


ference that the one man in 


ashingto: 
Wilson at the Baltimore convention. He had 
Wilson, and after the nomination 

Mr oe was one of the committee of fifteen who had charge of his 
campaign, 

“Mr. Ewing was also very close to Postmaster Geneon Burleson, who 
was one of the mot influential members of the Cabin 

“I can testify that no man worked more enthusiastically and un- 
selfishly than Robert Ewing for the cause of suga. 

“ He asked and worked a e duty t to. be retained on sugar, 
and did his utmost to secure it. t, he Fxg ed to Presi- 
dent Wilson to consent that the pind p” — Ges e free list be 
delayed for 2 of seven years. It was fi grel: to give them 


three rs O 
yi Your disti di: stingutshed ex-Senator was there doing his Rp gee and I 
was working It was splendid team work; but one man 
New Fr another was a leader in that fight, it was ‘poet Ewing, of 
ew Orleans, 


“To Robert Ew. more than to any other aS the State of 
Louisiana the sugar planters owe the three ension of the sugar 
tariff. I am no pee for Mr. 3 e can and will take care of 
himself, but in s 3 Justice to ce must tell you that the sugar 

see Heh h mal district owe Mr. pa * of 


hin oe 
cone y 
“ Mr. Ewing remaine in Washington during —— entire time that the 
sugar gueien — under caer pap mga S and notw payee ase os cept 
ur, t offer o 0 e to 233 expenses re oa 
even that — = hls, services, no $ : amy giving his time, and talent 
esu e every cent o own expenses.“ 

Senator Poster, before the meeting — 2 said that in simple 
justice he wished to confirm the statement made by Senator RANSPELL, 
and that he wished to state ogee, what ao had frequenti 3 in 
private 3 that Ewing worked night and the 
cause of the sugar industry of ‘this State on that o that he 
also agreed with * NSDELL in his statement that it was largely, 
if not entirely, one t to the work of m Ewing that the three years’ exten- 
sion was inserted in the tariff bill 


Years devoted to the public service have taught me that no 
matter what may be the rectitude of one’s course, one is sure at 
times to be misunderstood by well-meaning men and to be misrep- 
resented by men of evil mind. 

- have had my share of both these experiences, and, indeed, 
probably all men who have long served in a public capacity have 
met with the same fate. To be misrepresented, to have facts 
distorted, situations enlarged or minimized for selfish, malicious, 
or misguided purposes, is doubtless the price paid by those who 
occupy positions of trust. I have long since made it a rule to 


pay little or no attention to criticisms, no matter how unfair or 
unjust, believing that if one sort of criti 8 ad oe applied, 
required a reply, all criticisms must lead to 

But, Mr. President, the quotation which han just been read 
was uttered by a Member of this body and published in a news- 
paper owned and edited by the very individual whom ie wished 
to praise and whose publications regarding myself hay or pa: 4 
years been directed toward misrepresenting my 
public questions, criticizing my course in public 
which have been intended to destroy my usefulness a8 a 3 


servant. 

I feel that this is an unusual situation | that my duty, 
much to myself as to the people whom the tor 5 
who have honored me with unopposed election to the 


Representatives for 18 years, and who have elped sò materia! 
to promote me to my present position as a mber of this 
demands this course. The men to whom the Senator addr 
himself are my friends and neighbors, one and all. ey have 
known me from early childhood. A large portion of them are 
related to me by either blood or marriage. Their faith and 
trust in me have been abundantly pro and the d name 
which I have built up among them for truth and loyal to their 
interests is possibly the only thing in which I have ‘grown richer 
with the years of my service in Congress. 

These statements made by the Senator are at u -Tarian 
with what I have told them. If the Senator's sta ts be 
correct, then I am placed in the attitude havin; bo 
deceitful and disloyal toward them in return for confidence un 
faith reposed in me by them. I can not pee 
at the same time occupying a position of em ent and 
humiliation; but more, I can not remain s ee without permit- 
ting them to be deceived as to those inimi . — tagonistie 
to their dominant interest. 

My relations with my colleague [Senator RANSDELL], covering 
a long association in the other branch of Congress, ve been 
such that I regret beyond the possibility of expression that I am 
compelled to take issue with him upon any question anywhere, 
and more especially in this Chamber. From the bottom of my 
heart I wish some other course were open to me or t a com- 
manding duty both to myself and to the people of Louisiana 
permitted me to remain silent. 

My colleague recently returned from a tour of campaigning 
in Louisiana. So far as the papers have advised me, his efforts 
were addressed to the voters of the third congressional] district 
of that State, the district I had for a long time the honor to 
represent in the House before becoming a Member of this body. 
About the time of his return the New Orleans States, an evening 
publication of the city of New Orleans, owned and edited by 
Robert Ewing, Louisiana Democratic national committeeman, 
reached me, containing a summary of the accounts of two meet- 
ings addressed by the Senator which I have just read. 

I did not believe that the statements could be made by the 
Senator, and therefore withheld comment on them until I 
should, in justice to him, verify their correctness. At the first 
opportunity I submitted the newspaper account of the speeches 
to the Senator, requesting him to read it, and to inform me 
whether he was correctly reported. He informed me that he 
had read the statements and that he was correctly reported. 
True, that night he telephoned me to say that after rereading 
the report of his statements at Lafayette and Franklin in the 
Daily States he had found that he had been incorrectly quoted 
in two minor instances. I replied that his statements as re- 
ported were unwarranted and unjust, and I repeated to him my 
statement of the morning that it was my purpose to refute 
them in justice to myself, and as a warning to those who had 
read them; that these statements had received large circula- 
tion, and that his correcting any part of them to me over the 
telephone did not correct the evil of which I complained wi 
regard to them, and could not remedy the evil aie given the 
same publicity which the statements themselves received 
I have waited a reasonable time to make this statement on the 
floor of the Senate, in order that proper correction might be 
made by the Senator. No such correction has been made, but 
on the contrary the offense is aggravated by the publication, 
in the same paper, of a stenographic report of the Senator's 
speech at Thibodaux, in which, substantially, the Senator re- 
peats these statements. I have therefore concluded that I could 
not abstain longer from correcting the impression which these 
statements have made upon the people whose attention has been 
called to them by their publication. 

This explains the necessity for my trespass upon the time and 
the patience of the Senate in order that I might discuss the 
verity of the statements. 

I need not state to my colleagues on this floor that in a public 
service of 19 years in Congress I have left behind me in Loui- 
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siana my fair share of political enemies. All of us, doubtless, 
have accumulated these in any course of long service, and many 
of us are rather proud of our accomplishments in that direc- 
tion. I can truthfully say that the crop which I have raised 
during my service gives me little concern on the one hand and, 
on the other, at times it is helpful. When these enemies can 
all be located, acting in unison upon a given question, I find 
little difficulty in determining the course that I should pursue. 

Now, we all know that this has been an exceptionally impor- 
tant session of Congress. There has not been a day when any- 
one could foresee what the next day would bring forth. The 
President himself used a similar expression even long before 
the German controyersy became acute, and before it became 
necessary for us to exert the arm of the military to protect 
American lives on American territory on the Mexican border. 

I shall not now speak of the many vitally important matters 
to Louisiana that are pending at one or the other end of this 
Capitol. I need but say that as a member of the Military 
Affairs Committee in its efforts to reorganize the Army and 
to prepare for our country’s defense, I have not found it pos- 
sible to absent myself from the Capital at any time since the 
convening of Congress. My political enemies, great tacticians 
in the art of political maneuvers, have not been slow to take 
advantage of this situation. Claiming, on the one hand, an 
overwhelming victory for the Democratic ticket, persistent ef- 
forts have been made by them to compel me to abandon my 
duties here in order to take part in the pending campaign. 
The quoted statements from the Senator's speeches in my old 
_ district are, in my judgment, part of this plan. A simple quo- 

tation from the Senator’s speech at Lafayette will describe the 
claims being made for the ticket: 

“ I believe that this is a Democratic audience and will agree with me. 

“ Put the crowd to a vote,” said a man in the audience. 

That would be unnecessary, my friend,” the Senator replied quickly. 
“We had an election in Louisiana on January 25, and out of a 
sible 142,000 voters 114,000 declared this State to be Democratic. d 
I know that most of those 114,000 men are honorable. They will not 
repudiate the Democratic Party after having icipated in its pri- 
maries., I have been ray J for office nearly all of my life, and I know 
that honesty is the best policy tn politics as it is in business.” 

I have courteously deelined to leave my duties here to join in 
speech making in Louisiana during these critical days to our 
Nation; and, notwithstanding this overwhelming estimate of the 
Senator's, I find my enemies busy by every device to harass 
and embarrass me in this attitude. I have discussed this situa- 
tion with the Senators who have control of this legislation in 
the Senate and who are aware of the work in which I am en- 
gaged, and they have urged me to remain here. Assuming, as 
I must, that my duty to myself and to the people of Louisiana 
require that I take cognizance of the Senator’s statements, and 
realizing my inability to go to Louisiana to refute them, I see 
no way of correcting them other than in the manner I am pur- 
suing. 

Let us analyze the Senator's statements. 
Senator said: 

I had previously arranged an interview with the President for 
Senator Broussarp and myself. That interview lasted 15 minutes 
15 minutes was all the time that we, the Louisiana Senators, could 
obtain to state our case to the President. 

That statement is not true. 

In the first place the instance to which the Senator refers 
occurred in the first part of April, 1918. At that time I was 
not Senator, but I was a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, representing the people of the very district the Senator 
was addressing. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wapsworrn in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Louisiana yield to his colleague? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I should like to ask the Senator if I did 
not tell him on the night of the 2ist instant, when I spoke to 
him, that I had read that interview very hastily on the train 
in Louisiana, and when I read it over 
to me on the floor of the Senate I noticed that it stated there 
had been an interview between the President, himself, and my- 
self, and that this statement was an error; that the interview 
referred to had been between the President, ex-Senator Foster, 
and myself? Did I not explain that to the Senator? 

Mr, BROUSSARD. Is that the Senator’s question? 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is my question. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The Senator did say that; and I called 
the attention of the Senator at the time to the fact that he 
could not go into Louisiana and secure the publication through- 
out the State of a statement that was not correct, and then 
correct it at night over the telephone to me; that he had to give 
the correction the same publicity that his statement had been 


At Lafayette the 
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given in the State of Louislana through the papers that quoted 
him. 5 
I wanted to be fair tọ the Senator. I submitted this state- 
ment to him, and asked him to read it and to correct it before 
I took any position; and the Senator glanced at it, said he had 
read it, and that he was correctly reported. 

Mr. RANSDELL. That occurred on the floor of the Senate, 
did it not, when I was quite busy? That afternoon I read it 
carefully and called my colleague’s attention to the fact that it 
contained misstatements in two particulars. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Oh, well, yes; it occurred upon the floor 
of the Senate; but I had gone to the Senator and told him that 
I intended to refute these statements in some way unless he 
told me that he was not correctly reported. 

Mr, RANSDELL. Now I wish to ask the Senator 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I do not want to engage in any contro- 
versy at this time. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am not going to do that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ana further yield to his colleague? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I do. I want to give the Senator every 
opportunity. I have given him that opportunity and waited a 
week to see the publication, because any correction that the 
Senator might have-made had to be sent to New Orleans, and 
then the paper had to be published and come back here. I 
have waited ample time for the Senator to correct not only this 
unimportant thing, but the important parts of this statement, 
which do me an injustice and do the people of the State an 
injustice, j 

Mr. RANSDELL. I wish again to ask the Senator if I did 
not specifically say to him that night—the 21st instant—that the 
reported interview was incorrect in using his name when it 
should have used ex-Senator Foster’s name; and if I did not 
tell him that I had not had any interview with him in connec- 
tion with President Wilson, when only 15 minutes’ time was 
given us, but the interview I referred to was between ex-Senator 
Foster, the President, and myself, when we were given 15 
minutes? I stated that to the Senator, did I not? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Oh, yes, Mr. President; and I called my 
colleague's attention to the fact that if he made any corrections 
they should be given the same publicity that the statement had 
received, since I was being criticized upon this question and 
I conceived it to be my duty to remain here and attend to the 
public business. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I should like to ask the Senator if I did 
not also tell him at the same time that the reported interview 
quoted me incorrectly in saying that Mr. Ewing had more in- 
fluence than all the Members of Congress combined? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I will reach that point in a moment. 

Mr. RANSDELL. That I had said that he had more influ- 
ence than any other one man? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I want to submit to the Senator whether 
it is fair for him to go to Louisiana and in a public speech 
charge that two United States Senators here in Washington 
and eight Members of the House from that State had less influ- 
ence than the national committeeman, and then come over at 
night and telephone me that he was misquoted in that paper, 
and make no effort to correct the impression that he had left 
behind in Louisiana? I ask him if he conceives that to be an 
adequate explanation of being misquoted? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Did I not tell the Senator at the same 
time 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Well, Mr. President 

Mr. RANSDELL (continuing). That the interview from 
Franklin 

Mr. BROUSSARD, I decline to yield further for a question 
on that point. I do not deny and I have already stated that 
the Senator rang me over the telephone and corrected two state- 
ments with regard to that publication, and that I informed him 
that those corrections should be given the same publicity that 
the statements themselves had received. There is no necessity 
for having any discussion about that matter. I do not deny 
that the Senator said that. To the contrary, I said that he ad- 
mitted having been misquoted, but he declined to pursue the 
eourse which I would have pursued if my attention had been 
called to a misstatement that did injury to anyone. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me—- 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I decline to yield further upon that point. 

Mr. RANSDELL. It is not on that point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator decline to 


ield? 
Mr. BROUSSARD. No; I yield if it is on some other point. 
Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator has two interviews before him 
there, in the same paper, and one of them is from Franklin, 
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Did I not tell the Senator that the Franklin interview was 
correct and the one from La Fayette was incorrect? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. These are not interviews, Mr. President. 
They are speeches delivered by the Senator. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Will not the Senator state whether I told 
him that the Franklin notice was correct and the La Fayette 
one was incorrect? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes; and the Franklin notice is no more 
correct than the La Fayette one, as I will prove. 

Mr. RANSDELL. All right. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Nor had the Senator made any such en- 
gagement for me with the President; nor had I gone with him 
to see the President for 15 minutes or for any other period of 
time. The Senator should not belittle me, no matter what spirit 
possessed him to humble himself, that by contrast he might ele- 
vate the national committeeman, Robert Ewing, in the eyes of 
the audience which he was addressing. , 

At La Fayette the Senator said: 

„Just before the Underwood tariff bill went to the Senate, the Presi- 
dent called Senator Broussard, Mr. Ewing, and myself into conference. 
We three pleaded with the President for a three-year extension of the 
tariff, but could not move him. Senator Buotssand and myself left, 
and Mr. Ewing remained behind with the President. The next day the 
tariff bill came out with the three-years’ clause. I think it an act of 
justice to say that but for the efforts of Robert Ewing, the man who 
has been most maligned in this gubernational campaign, sugar to-day 
would be on the free list.” 
` This statement, like the one first quoted, is also untrue. The 
bill was pending at the time before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the report of that committee was not to the Senate 
but to the House, nor, was its report made “the next day.” 
The visit to the President referred to by the Senator was on 
April 5, 1918. The report of the Ways and Means Committee 
was made to the House on April 21, or 16 days later than the 
Senator says. Nor did Senator Thornton, the colleague of Sen- 
ator RANSDELL, visit the President that day or any other day 
with Senator RANSDELL, or alone or with anyone else. To sub- 
stantiate this statement I quote Senator Thornton's testimony 
to the Senate Lobby Investigating Committee, page 967— 
speaking of the alleged visit of the Louisiana Senators to see 
the President: 

Senator THORNTON. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman, 
abe had been to see him-—I have never seen 
Sub, 8 


There were many men from Louisiana in conference with us 
at that time—imen engaged in the cultivation of sugar cane and 
in the manufacture of sugar. At a conference on the day to 

-which the Senator refers it was decided that the Senator and 
the national committeeman should seek an audience with the 
President and present additional matters for his consideration, 
with a view of avoiding the pending ruin of our leading indus- 
try. Senator Thornton was in Louisiana and did not attend the 
conference. The appointment for them was made with the 
President for S o'clock that evening. Tired and worried over 
the arduous work which we were doing, as soon as the confer- 
ence dispersed I repaired to my office in the House Office 
Building. Finding my secretary absent and with a view of 
eating dinner quietly, I went to the Powhatan Hotel, and there 
my secretary found me and informed me that the President 
had several times telephoned for me, saying that he wanted to 
see me at once. At the Powhatan I had met the Senator and 
the national committeeman, who had invited me to dine with 
them. My secretary and I repaired at once to the telephone, 
and he immediately secured connection with the President in 
rson. 
he had been trying to reach me since 4 o'clock, and that he 
wanted to see me as soon as possible. T told him that I under- 
stood he had an appointment with the Senator and the national 
committeeman for 8 o'clock; that it was then T o’clock; that I 
was not only very tired but extremely hungry, as I had not 
eaten anything since early morning. I closed by saying that 
if agreeable to him I would eat my dinner, which had already 
been ordered, and would call in company with the Senntor and 
the national committeeman, Together we three reached the 
President's office at 8 o'clock, and he was awaiting us. We 
discussed the matter in hand quite at length. I do not care to, 
nor is it necessary that I should at this time, relate any of 
the particulars of our discussion. At 50 minutes after 8, the 
President remarked the hour and said that he had an appoint- 
ment with Congressman Unprerwoop, then chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, for 9 o’clock, and as he arose we 
also arose and moved toward the door. 

The President not having had the opportunity to speak to me 
about the matter which he had in mind, and about which he 
had been telephoning me since 4 o’clock, came up to me and 
requested me to remain a moment; and while the Senator and 


ou said that the 
r. Wilson on the 


— 


Upon taking the phone the President informed me that. 


the national committeeman moved out of the room and down- 
stairs I remained to talk over with the President the matter 
about which he was anxious to see me. This will explain why 
it was I, and not the national committeeman, who was re- 
quested to remain to speak with the President when the con- 


ference was ended. It must have been 9 o'clock when the 
President and I parted and I went downstairs to join the Sen- 
ator and the national committeeman. And as we walked out 
of the front door of the White House we met and stopped and 
shook hands with Congressman Unprerwoop on his way to keep 
his appointment with the President. It is not true, therefore, 
that “the President called Senator Broussard, Mr. Ewing, 
and myself [the Senator] into conference.” Nor had Mr. 
Ewing remained to talk with the President while the Senator 
and I moved away, as the Senator says. It was I who remained 
to speak with the President of the matter which he had in 
mind and about which he had telephoned me, I have a most 
distinct and vivid recollection of the fact, as I have of every 
fact that transpired at that conference. The President had 
not had the opportunity to speak to me until the other two had 
left the room, and it was for that reason that he detained me 
and permitted the Senator and the national committeeman to 
withdraw from his presence. This was the last visit which I 
have had the honor to pay the President, and I can not be 
mistaken with regard to the circumstances I relate, If, there- 
fore, the Senator means to convey the idea—as his language 
indicates—that in some mysterious way the national commit- 
teeman had whispered the word to the President which he and 
I had not heard, which caused the President to change his 
attitude on this question after our failure in a 50 minutes’ dis- 
cussion to convince him, it is evident that he draws his facts 
from his imagination. 

But this is not all the evidence on the subject. After the 
conference we joined the delegation in order to enable the Sen- 
ator and the national committeeman to report the result of the 
conference with the President. I was present when the report 
was made and no such report was made indicating in the slight- 
est manner what the Senator now says had transpired at the 
White House. The gloom that settled on the assembly well 
depicted the nature of the report. I recall distinctly the 
ominous silence that prevailed like a pall on every hand. The 
despair of some of the people who were present, since to them 
it meant bankruptcy and utter ruin. Each could see the dire 
disaster that would follow the making of sugar immediately 
free. Those who felt that they might survive saw in their 
mind's eye their neighbors and friends driven to destitution, 
All realized that a catastrophe was imminent from which none 
would escape—neither rich nor poor, neither white nor black, 
neither young nor old, nor men nor women. No one of us enter- 
tained any hopes of anything but immediate free sugar, as the 
result of the report of that interview had by the Senator and 
the national committeeman with the President, which I had, 
as by accident, attended. Is it possible that while this scene 
was presented to the eyes of Robert Ewing, that he had securely 
locked in his bosom the assurance that there would not be free 
sugar for three years? If so, as the Senator would have us 
believe, then Robert Ewing paints himself a far worse man 
than I believe him to be. And when did the Senator first 
acquire the knowledge which he so flippantly imparts to an 
astonished people, after so long a lapse of time? I am curious 
to know, as that would prove the most important part of his 
revelations. ó 3 

The newspaper accounts of that date bear out my statement 
as to the report made by the Senator and the national commit- 
teeman. 

The Daily Picayune, of New Orleans, of April 6, 1913, contains 


this report: 
WASHINGTON, April 5. 

“President Wilson's proffered compromise on sugar, which should 
mean a 1-cent-a-pound duty for three years and then free sugar. was 
rejected to-night by Senator RANSDELL, Representative Broussarp, aud 
Robert Ewing, Democratic national committeeman from Louisiana. 

The Louisianians to-night carried to the White House a strong pro- 
test against free sugar adopted to-day at a meeting in New Orleans of 
the American Cane Growers’ Association. 

Deadlocked with the White House and standing fast for protection of 


sugar. 

That was the situation late to-night in the Louisiana congressional 
delegation, who have not budged 1 inch from their original position 
that sugar must be adequately protected, and who have rejected to 
date President Wilson’s ultimatum that a sate of only 1 cent per 
pound be placed on sugar, with the commodity free in three years, or 
the alternative of a free-sugar bill. 

The situation to-day was practically the same as yesterday. The 
Louisiana Congressmen, and the other Louisianians here to fight to 
preserve destruction of the [shag industry, held two conferences—one 
at noon and the other late this evening. It was unanimously decided 
that it would be impossible to accept a 1-cent-per-pound duty, with 
free sugar in three years, and the delegation decided to stand pat and 
let President Wilson do his worst and carry out his implied threat to 
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years, was — 


and would not be acceptable. 
The stumbling roo 


over e de Lent 1 tree - sugar schedule. 


„Mr. BROUSSARD pate to Mr. Wilson the Canadian 1 — tariff 

e, Bh every ton produced in Canada 2 tons are admitted duty 

BROUSSARD ed that a modification of this plan—one 
free ton for every domestic —— ton produced—might solve the 
problem. It was a new idea to Mr. Wilson. put Fota resident inti- 
mated that it was now too late to ado; opt anyt 

Mr. Ewing told the Prestdent iba pr anne. Served might be effected 
sgo that a 1-cent duty could be placed a usar, and it could be arranged 
that free sugar in three years be left discretio with the President 
at the end of that time and not mandatory by act of Congress. 

This did not strike Mr. Wilson favorably, but he said he would con- 
sider it. He listened attentively to the arguments, but his attitude, 
as It has always been, was noncommittal. The delegation got sig 
impression, however, that Mr. Wilson intends to insist on his pi m. 

hairman Unprrwoop, of the House 5 and Means Committee, 
peed the White House just after the Louisianians left. He brought 

3 of the completed bill for = President's 

NDERWOOD discussed the pro 

the President, but it was understood tha o changes 
the bill as it left the Ways and Means — to-day. 
ried to the Government gg 2 to-night by 
himself, and he expects to have it in readiness for consideration of 
jority members of the Senate Finance Committee which will 
meet late to-morrow.” 


The Times-Democrat, of New Orleans, of the same date, con- 
tains this report: 
WASHINGTON, April 5. 


“ President Wilson's proffered compromise on sugar, which would mean 
a l- Kant 5e 82 duty for three years and then free sugar was re 
to-night Senator RANSDELL, Representative BROUSSARD, and 
Ewing Democratic national committeeman from Lou! Th 
sianians to-night carried to the White House a strong 8 against 
free sugar adopted to-day at a meeting in New Orleans of the American 
Cane Growers’ Association 

They predicted the ruin of the ind if the President persisted 
in his determination to eliminate all duty from sugar. They offered as 
a compromise the suggestion to the President that he Indorse a 1-cent 


duty on sugar for three years, with the 1 5 that sugar be made 
duty free at the end of that period if, in the President's opinion, it at 
that time was advisable. They pointed out to the President that such 


a proviso would enable him to investigate the claim that a great indus- 
try would be ruined by the removal of duty, and told him that he would 
— oon 1 3 Just as strongly upon free sugar then, if he saw fit, as 

e is doin 

Altho the “delegation was in conference with the President for 
more than an hour, he gave no intimation as to whether he would con- 
sider their offer of a compromise. 

Chairman UNDERWOOD) of the House bdo and Means Committee, 
reached the White House just after the Louisianians left. He brought 
a 1 5 of the completed tariff bill for the President's final apororel, 

NDERWOOD discussed the proposed sugar compromise brie with 
the President, but it was understood that no changes were made in the 
bill as it left the Ways and Means Committee to-day.” 

It is apparent from these reports that the Underwood bill 
having embodied a provision for free sugar, the President at no 
time, as reported to the delegation by the Senator and the na- 
tional committeeman, wavered one instant or intimated in any 
way that he had in the least changed his determination to sup- 
port the free-sugar clause. On the contrary, these reports bear 
me out that the President insisted on his position, and they may 
be accepted as conclusive proof that the President did not make 
any such promise to-Robert Ewing as the Senator states. 

At La Fayette the Senator said: 

But I knew that Robert Ewing, the greatest Wilson man in Louisiana 
before the Democratic nomination convention, the leader of the Wilson 
forces in Loulslana after the convention— 


And so forth. 

From this statement it is evident that the Senator is as un- 
familiar with what transpired at Baton Rouge on June 4, 1912, 
as his memory plays him false with regard to what transpired 
in Washington preceding the report-by the Ways and Means 
Committee on the Underwood bill. True, the newspaper: of the 
national committeeman had been supporting the candidacy of 
Gov. Wilson. 

Before the State convention niet an understanding was reached 
among the contending factions in Louisiana regarding both the 
personnel of the delegation to be sent to Baltimore and the 
adoption of the unit rule, which was inimical to the candidacy 
of Goy. Wilson. Robert Ewing was a party and a beneficiary 
of this political deal. I was in Washington, as were the other 
members of the delegation, including the Senator. Upon being 
apprised of the situation I repaired in great haste to Baton 
Ronge. I reached that city on the day prior to the meeting of 
the convention. 
been selected in private conference, the two factions of the party 
in Louisiana having combined in the sup pport of the candidacy 
of Speaker Crark. The national committeeman's paper, the 


Daily States, in its edition of 2.30 p. m., June 4, 1912, contained 


I found that the entire delegation had already į 


a list of these delegates. The convention itself did not meet 
until 8 o'clock the same evening. Following this list, among 
other things, appears this item 8 


Are! meeting will be called to order 
the Democratic State central com 


The national committeeman's paper carried, straight across 
the front page of that edition of the paper in large type, “ The 
delegates stand 13 to 7 for Clark.” And in large type, after 
naming those who would be delegates, giving to each his designa- 
tion for Wilson or Clark, as the case might be, there appears the 
following paragraph : 

It is practically agreed that the unit rule shall be adopted, that Gov. 
Hall will be the chairman of the delegation, and that the conference 
to decide upon the action in Baltimore shall be taken after the arrival 
of the delegation, 

The other evening paper, the New Orleans Item, in the edition 
that reached Baton Rouge just prior to the convening of the 
convention, which was at 8 o'clock at night, carried across the 
page similarly as the States had carried it th- following: 

“ Our delegation 14 to 6 for CLARK, and will vote as a unit.” 

This paper was supporting Speaker CLank and gave him one 
more vote than the national committeeman’s paper, supporting 
Wilson, conceded to the Speaker. 

Speaking of Robert Ewing, the Item of that issue says: 

His 55 indicate that he is pacoetting 3: e008 good deal about Wilson, 
and his activities here indicate that he is nking deeply about Ewing.’ 

That was the correct attitude of the national committeeman 
that day. 

Now, no sooner had the convention conyened, and before the 
temporary chairman had concluded his address, as I walked into 
the hall the delegates called for me. In a storm and uproar I 
was carried to the speaker’s platform, the convention being 
held in the hall of the house of representatives. I spoke briefly 
against Speaker Crank and the delegation's instruction to vote 
as a unit. As I concluded calls were made for Congressman 
Wickliffe, who had reached Baton Rouge shortly after my ar- 
rival there, and who was a supporter of Spenker Crark. He 
spoke in the Speaker’s behalf and for an instructed delegation 
to Baltimore. The delegates continued the uproar, demanding 
that I reply to Congressman Wickliffe, which I did in an address 
of not exceeding five minutes. The convention got down to work. 
The delegates were selected as secretly planned and then a mo- 
tion was made to instruct the delegation to vote as a unit, which 
was the other part of the same plan agreed upon by the factions. 
The success of this motion necessarily would have given the ma- 
jority of the delegation the right to vote the minority, and as 
Speaker Crark was conceded to have a majority of the delega- 
tion, clearly the entire Louisiana vote would have been cast for 
the Speaker on the first ballot and permanently thereafter. 
Instead he received 12 votes to Gov. Wilson's 8 on the first 
ballot, reduced to 2 to Gov. Wilson's 18 on the last and many 
previous ballots. 

The motion was promptly made to table the resolution of in- 
struction. A roll call was demanded and carried. Upon the 
roll being called the tenth ward of New Orleans voted for 
the unit rule. Robert Ewing, said by the Senator to have been 
the leader of the Wilson forces in Louisiana, is the boss of that 
ward. In fact, he is much better known as boss of the tenth 
ward than as either national committeeman or newspaper man. 
He knew full well that the success of his vote meant a unani- 
mous Clark delegation, yet he cast it in betrayal of the can- 
didacy of Gov. Wilson, whose leader the Senator tells us he was. 
The resolution was nevertheless tabled and the fight I led for 
an uninstructed delegation triumphed. Thus it was that 
through the efforts of the Wilson forces, of which I had been the 
spokesman on the floor of the convention, Robert Ewing was 
saved from himself, and his vote preserved for Gov. Wilson 
even over his own protest. 

But, Mr. President, how could the Senator know what was 
going on in Baton Rouge when these stirring events were trans- 
piring? He was here at the Capitol, busy sending telegrams to 
Baton Rouge, urging the convention to come to the support of 
Speaker CLARK. He was ignorant of the movement which 
Wilson’s friends, including myself, were engineering to save for 
Gov. Wilson the few votes which had been secretly allotted 
us by the national committeeman and his allies in the State 
in apportioning the delegation. The national committeeman 
was looking to his own candidacies. He was busy with more 
important things. He was looking to his trade for two pcsitions 
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for himself. We have already seen how he got one of these; 
and here is how he got the other: 


The Times-Picayune, Sunday, March 12, 1916, says: 


“John M. Parker, in a recent speech carged Robert Ewing with 
having broken faith with the men who Mr. Ewing’s reelection 
as Democratic national committeeman from Louisiana in 1912. He 
asserted that Mr. Ewing was made national committeeman by Gov. 
lall at the request of a number of reform leaders, particularly Daniel 
D. Moore, editor of the Times-Democrat, and that after obtaining the 
office Mr. Ewing broke his solemn promise to these men to stand b. 
the cause of referm, to fight the “ring,” and to support the 1 
administration. 

Mr. 545 in his newspaper a day or two later, vigorously denied 
both propositions and asserted that his election was due to his great 
. and strength with the Democrats of the State. 

Ir. Ewing is the storm center of the present State compelgn. The 
political power, which he gained in large measure throug e very 
maneuver In question, has made him a campaign issue. It therefore is 
considered fitting that a statement should made at this time of the 
circumstances which led up to Mr. g's election and of his sub- 
sequent actions. This narrative is based upon the statements of the 
men involved. The recollections of these men are agreed as to the de- 
tails. Only Mr. Ewing's newspaper has a different version. 

It wiil be recalled that Mr. Lwing broke with the city organization 
over the candidacy of John T. Michel for governor and supported Dr. 
James B. Aswell. Realizing that Michel's election meant his own 
elimination as a political factor, Mr. Ewing promptly declared for 
Judge Luther B. Hall, the Good Government 8 candidate, on the 
elimination of Dr. Aswell in the first primary. e later induced Dr. 
Aswell to follow him. 

Through his newspapers and individually he announced his inten- 
tion of pc, ysl the Hall administration. The league faction in the 
tenth ward responded by giving their support to Mr. Ewing's candidates 
for the House and Senate in that ward. When this took place the 
Michel candidates withdrew. 

The primary over, Mr. Ewing reached out for the Hall people, with 
the reelection of himself as national committeeman in view. He was 
a frequent visitor. to the office of J. Zach Spearing, who, as chair- 
man of the league’s State campaign committee, naturall me one 
of the principal advisers to the governor-elect. Through Mr. Spear- 
ing Mr. Ewing reached a number of influential Hall supporters. He 
then let his candidacy become known. 

Mr. Ewing's candidacy was received with favor among reform 
leaders. Zogge Hall felt kindly because of the t Mr. Ewing had 
taken in breaking up the agreement of Dr. Aswell to support John T. 
Michel after the first primary. Among reform leaders in New Orleans, 
Col. Ewing was regarded as a valuable asset because of his knowledge 
of the inner secrets of the “ring,” and the fact that Ewing's de- 
sertion would leave the “ring” without aggressive newspaper su 
port in the city. The country leaders of reform were somewhat divided. 
Some doubted Ewing and others thought it good politics to reelect 
him national committeeman and keep him in line with the reform 
cause. 

MADE NO INDORSEMENTS. 

The editor of The Times-Democrat had refrained from indorsing 
anyone for appointment or election to any office after the primary. 
He desired to leave the new governor free to act on his own judg- 
ment, and personally to keep out of politics. 

He was approached during this 3 by Mr. Ewing, who rehearsed 
his fight with the “ring” and declared he bad burned the bridges 
behind him. He said he wanted to get out of local politics and in- 
tended to give up the leadership of the tenth ward and devote his 
entire time to his newspapers. e added, however, that he would be 
giad to cooperate with the Good Government League and intended to 
support the administration of Gov. Hall. He said most emphaticall 
that under no circumstances would he go back to the organization an 
to Behrman. ‘Then he asked Mr. Moore to use his influence with the 
governor in behalf of his candidacy for national committeeman. 

To Mr. Spearing Mr. Ewing made very similar assurances. He said 
he would su rt the Hall administration and its measures. He made 
the reservation that he could not support the league in the city fight 
without a reorganization of its committees, but was specific and em- 
phatie in his declaration that he would not support Mr. Behrman nor 
go back with the “ ring.” 

RELIED UPON ASSURANCES. 


On these assurances that he would support the governor and oppose 
the “ring,” and on the urgent nest of Mr. Ewing, the editor of the 
Times-Picayune called on Gov. Hall the day following the inauguration 
and urged that the executive give bis spe to Mr. Ewing. 

The preceding day Mr. Ewing attended the inauguration of Gov. 
Hall and had given every evidence of being an enthusiastic supporter 
of the new administration. 

The governor was much impressed; Mr. Moore and Mr. Spearing 
were ccnvinced. 

On the governor’s decision the matter rested. With the governor's 
indorsement Mr. Ewing’s election was assured. With the governor 
opposed, his election would have been impossible. Great bitterness 
still existed between Mr. Ewing and the city organization. Many 
country leaders still distrusted Mr. Ewing and viewed him merely as 
a bors temporarily at outs with his fellows. Except his own tenth 
ward delegation, Mr. Ewing had few friends in the State convention. 

While inclined to be friendly with the tenth ward leader, Gov. Hall 
had remained noncommittal until the editor of the Times-Democrat 
made strong representations. Mr. Moore was of the opinion that Mr. 
Ewing should be reelected because of his fight against the machine 
and his promise to continue that fight. Mr. Moore believed Ewing 
sincere in his assurances for the future, and that depriving the“ ring 
of Ewing and the States in the city fight would create a highly favor- 
able situation for reform. And he thought, moreover, that Mr. Ewing 
would in the end actively support the league ticket. 

YIELDS TO REQUEST. 

The governor yielded to the request of Mr. Moore. As he has said 
on numerous occasions since: The Times-Democrat was one of the 
chief instrumentalities in my election. I counted on its support for 
my policies. I had confidence in the judgment of its editors, and felt 
that if they considered Mr. ng’s election desirable as a means 
toward the success of their fight against the machine they knew what 
they were doing.” 


to the week of the convention. In 
the meantime, Mr. Ewing and the States had declared for Woodrow 
Wilson for the Democratic nomination. Gov. Hall favored CHAMP 
CLARK. a the Saturday before the convention the fight for the 
Louisiana delegation had become rather lively. 3 

As the head of the Orleans group in the convention, Mayor Behrman 
called on Goy. Hall and suggested a working agreement. The mayor 
and all the Orleans leaders except Mr. 3 were for CHAMP CLARK. 
The mayor suggested that the city was entitled to name three of the 
six delegates at large, the gover of course, the names suggested were 

g 


In this shape events moved u 


not objectionable to e vernor and his friends. The governor 
answered that he thought the proposal A 

Word of this agreement reac the ears of Mr. Ewing. He wished 
to be one of the delegates at large, but did not want to put himself 
under obligations to yor Behrman. So he made a direct appeal to 
Gov. Hall explaining the situation. He asked the governor to suggest 
his name as one of the city’s three. 

The . called on the mayor and asked the mayor to include 
Mr. Ewing as one of the three delegates at large to be named from 
the city. The mayor readily a; „ although he added: “ We don't 
like and have no use for Ewing.” 


WAS DISQUIETING, 


The situation. however, was disquieting to Mr. Ewing. The conven- 
tion was for June 4. On Jun: 1 Mr. Ewing went to the editor of the 
Times-Democrat much exercised over reports to the effect that he could 
not count on the support of the governor in the nomination. In the 

resence of Thomas G. Rapier, then general manager of the Picayune, 

r. Ewing urged Mr. Moore.to go to Baton Rouge the following day 
11 enang) again to urge the governor to support h for national com- 
Mr. Moore replied it was impossible for him to go, and in the light 
of his prezica understanding with Gov. Hall he considered it —— 
sary. ut Mr. Ewing was so insistent that finally Mr. Moore agreed 
to send Norman Walker, associate editor of the Times-Democrat, to 
Baton Rouge to see the governor, Further, at the urgent request of 
Mr. Ewing, Mr. Moore agreed to call Gov. Hall by telephone Sunday 
morning and to inform him that Mr. Walker was on his way to see 
him on an important matter and that Mr. Walker spoke for Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Walker saw Gov. Hall, and the governor again gave his assurances 
that he would support Mr. Ewing. he same day Mr. Moore left the 
State for a month’s vacation, taken on advice of his physician. 

The opposition to Ewing had not died, however. erd C. Claiborne 
and some other independent Democrats who refused to believe in Mr. 
Ewing’s good faith threatened to fight anyway and attempted to organ- 
ize an anti-Ewing movement among the convention delegates. The gov- 
ernor had to step in to placate these insurgents. 


PROGRAM WENT THROUGH. 


Except for a fight between the Clark and Wilson followers, in which 
the governor friends on both sides, the chief executive's program 
went through the convention without a hitch. Mr. Ewing was elected 
national committeeman and a delegate to the Baltimore convention. 

The next day, or ibly the second day thereafter, Mr. Ewing's 
paper. the States, made its first attack on Gov. Hall in an article which 
said the governor had been whipped in the convention. 

Mr. Ewing went to the national convention; then to Sea Girt; and 
then to Chicago. He re to New Orleans shortly before the city 
fight. Mr. Moore, absent from June 2 until the beginning of July, had 
not heard from him during this period. On Mr. Ewing's return Mr. 
Moore, Mr. Caffery, and others of the Good Government League made 
several unsuccess attempts to see him. 

But Mr. Evring, siroaa cool toward the governor, went the rest of 
the route and a combined with Mayor Behrman and the “ring.” 

His statements about Mayor Behrman were forgotten, as were his 
aims to get out of local politics. His definite promises to fight the 
“ring” and use his pape for better influences in politics were treated 
as unmade. The old mony in machine ranks was restored with Ewing 
on top, the master of the situation. He had taught the other bosses a 
lesson, and they were prepared to obey.” 

Continuing the last-quoted sentence, in order to accentuate the 
influence exercised by Robert Ewing, the Senator says: 

A member of the Wilson campaign committee of 15. 


Yes; and it was in that capacity that Robert Ewing permitted 
the hireling of the Sugar Trust, F. C. Lowry, to insert in the 
Democratic Campaign Textbook a vicious attack upon the lead- 
ing industry of his own State. It is for this, perhaps, that the 
Senator says that the sugar planters of the third congressional 
district are under “ a debt of eternal gratitude to Robert Ewing.” 
This Lowry textbook attack upon the domestic sugar industry 
was a palpable violation of the declaration of the Democratic 
platform, which has for its first declaration, among others, the 
following paragraph: 

We recognize that our system of tariff taxation is intimately connected 
with the business of the country, and we favor the ultimate attainment 
of the principles we advocate by legislation that will not injure or de- 
stroy legitimate industry. 

Now, Robert Ewing knew, as I told members of the Louisiana 
delegation and every delegate in the conyention who took an 
interest in the matter, how this plank had been drafted. He 
knew how it had been drawn and who had drawn it. He knew 
I had brought the draft to Baltimore from Sea Girt, N. J. He 
knew that provision of the platform was intended specially to 
permit the domestic sugar industry to survive the proposed 
tariff reduction for which the plank declared. He knew these 
things, because I told them to him, and yet he permitted the one 
man in the country whom everybody knew was hired by the 
Sugar Trust to commit the Democratic Party to a policy in 
direct contravention to its platform declaration. 

As a sample of the insert to which I have just referred, con- 
tained on pages 149, 150, 151, 152, and 153 in the Democratic 
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Textbook of 1912, I will quote a few excerpts pertinent to the 
Louisiana sugar industry: 

The total cost to the American consumer annually by reason of the 
duty is $125,675,000. Of this, 83 goes to the Government in 
revenue; the balance goes into the pockets of the tariff-favored sugar 
interests of Hawaii, Porto Rico, the Philippines, Cuba, Louisiana 
planters, and promoters of beet-sugar factories as a bounty from the 
Government, z 3 

* > . > * 


As only $52,300,000 is collected in revenue, the question naturali 
arises as to what becomes of the balance of $73,450,000 that the Amert- 
can people are called upon to pay. The answer is that it goes into the 
pockets of the tariff-favored interests of Louisiana, etc. 

* ` . * . * 0 


So far as the domestic interests are concerned, the profits go directly 
into the pockets of certain penton and the promoters of the beet-sugar 
plants, hey are not divided with labor, for Louisiana pays lower 
wages than Cuba, etc. 

* * * . — * 


* 

Hence it is apparent that all of the profit derived from the tariff 
operates as a bounty not to the farmers or laborers, but to the pro- 
moters of the domestic beet factories and the various planters of our 
tarif-favored sections. $ 

* * . * * * x . 
No one pretends that the American people are being taxed $125,- 
000,000 annually so as to enrich the sugar planters of our insular 
ssions ; therefore the present tariff is being maintained for the sole 
Benefit of the domestic beet and cane sugar producers, 
„ . * * > * . 

After receiving subsidies both through direct bounties and indirectly 
through the tarif for over 100 years, the sugar industry of Louisiana, 
if it can not stand alone, has no further claim upon the American 
people. It is absurd to ask the Government to continue to tax consum- 
ers through the tariff $125,000,000 pea so that Louisiana ma 
produce a crop the yearly value of which is about $25,000,000. We 
should look to industries that could be of service to the American 
people and not to industries that the American people must serve. 

* * . * * * 


Mr. HARDWICK. May I interrupt the Senator? The Sena- 
tor has made one statement which, in justice to the gentleman 
to whom he referred, he ought to correct. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Have I made a mistake in saying that 
Mr. Lowry represented the Sugar Trust? 

Mr. HARDWICK. He never did in his life. He never was 
allied with the Sugar Trust. The Sugar Trust is the American 
Sugar Refinery. The Senator knows that. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I do not agree with the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It is commonly known in this country 
that the Federal Sugar Refining Co. is not the Sugar Trust, but 
the largest of the independent refiners, who compete with the 
Sugar Trust. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. They are all' in combination. The Fed- 
eral Refining Co. and Havemyer have been acting together to 
exploit Louisiana and Cuba and all tropical sugar countries. I 
understand the Senator means that he has investigated that 
question as chairman of a committee of the House. As he 
knows, I am familiar with that, too. I believe I helped draft 
the resolution. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator ought not to say that the 
Federal is the Sugar Trust, because the Senator knows that 
the American Sugar Refining Co. is commonly known through- 
out the country as the Sugar Trust. The Senator further 
-knows that Mr. Lowry never represented that company. I 
know that he does not and has never represented the trust. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. He has represented the interests of that 
companhy—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Never. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. To this extent: He is employed by 
Spreckels. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is right. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. But his activities have been for the last 
four or five years in behalf of the Spreckels Refining Co. nnd 
the common policy of the American Sugar Refinery and all 
other seaboard refineries in their effort to destroy the domestic 
sugar industry. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; the Senator is not correct about that. 
On the contrary, the American Sugar Refining Co. has always 
fayored the sugar duty and the Federal has always been for 
free sugar. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The testimony of the American Sugar 
Refining Co. when I was on the Ways and Means Committee 
was to this effect 

Mr, HARDWICK. No, sir; in that very year I was present 
in the room during that very time when the president of the 
American swore he was opposed to free sugar. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I will not discuss that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is right. I just wanted to state the 
facts. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. But, as a matter of fact, when I use 
the words “Sugar Trust” I refer to all seaboard refineries, 
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They are all in accord on the policy of free sugar, and Lowry 
is the spokesman for the free-sugar propagandists. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think what the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Harpwick] has stated is true as to the former president of the 
American Sugar Refining Co. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Atkinson? 

Mr. SMOOT. Edward T. Atkinson. I do not think that the 
American Sugar Refining Co. is in favor of a duty upon sugar 
at present. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. They are not. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I do know that Mr. Frank Lowry, repre- 
senting Mr. Spreckels, of the Federal Sugar Refining Co., in 
his testimony stated he wanted a duty of 50 cents per hundred, 
and if that rate of duty was in force, with the 20 per cent re- 
duction for Cuban sugar imported, it would virtually destroy 
the sugar production in America and prevent any other sugar 
coming from any other part of the world except from Cuba, 
and it would have placed the refining and the selling and the 
disposition of all the sugar in the United States in the hands of 
the few sugar-refining companies. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I will state to the Senator that the for- 
mer president of the American Sugar Refining Co., Mr. Atkin- 
son, was largely interested in sugar estates in Cuba. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. And as such he wanted the duty on 
sugar, so that he might get the preferential 20 per cent provided 
by the treaty. He so testified on the occasion to which the 
Senator referred. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, within 24 
hours I have read his testimony, and he said he was for the 
duty on sugar because of the large interest that his American 
Sugar Refining Co. owned in the beet-sugar companies. 

Mr. BROUSSARD, Of course; and the large planting inter- 
est in which he was himself interested. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; that he disposed of. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I understand. 

Mr. HARDWICK. He used to have them, but he had dis- 
posed of them. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. But the attitude of the American Sugar 
Refining Co. to-day, as represented, is for free sugar. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; the Senator is mistaken. ‘I challenge 
that statement. The trust has always opposed free sugar. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Iam sure I am correct. 

To the constant reader of the Daify States these indictments 
of the Louisiana sugar industry, quoted from the Democratic 
textbook, have a familiar ring. What “a debt of eternal grati- 
tude,” indeed, these sugar planters owe Robert Ewing, my dis- 
tinguished colleague. For fear that the statement which I have 
made, to the effect that F. C. Lowry, Sugar Trust agent, was 
permitted to insert in the Democratic Textbook of 1912 the 
matter which I have indicated, and to the end that there may 
be no misunderstanding as to the exact meaning of the thought 
which I have in mind, perhaps I had better insert here testi- 
mony adduced before the Senate Lobby Investigating Committee, 
the questions of Senator Cuntarns, of Iowa, and the replies of 
Lowry. This testimony will be found on page 1577 et seq. of 
the testimony adduced before the committee. It is as follows: 


„Senator Cummins. I now show you a pamphlet which has no identi- 
fication upon it, either in name or date. It is printed in green. 
hand it to you and ask whether you did issue that document or whether 
you are responsible for it or whether you know 0 hee about it. 

Mr. Lowry. The document that you hand me I am responsibie for. 
That is a reprint of this small document which I have just taken from 
my pocket. That was distributed by the Democratic nationa! cam ign 
a I had it printed in a little larger type so as to be caster to 
read. ` 

Senator CUMMINS. Now, I wili take them both. I will have the 
smaller one marked “Exhibit Lowry No. 35.” Referring to this 
smalier one, Exhibit No. 35, you say that it was circulated by the 
Democratic campaign committee? 

Mr. Lowry. Yes, sir; that is one of the original ones. 

Senator CUMMINS. Who prepared it? 

Mr. Lowry, I 5 a good deal of the matter in it. I prac- 
tically prepared it all. 

Senator CUMMINS. To whom did you send the copy? 

Mr, Lowry. I was asked to go up to the Democratic headquarters in 
New York, and I had a talk with the gentleman who is now Secretary 
of the Navy. Secretary ee and he suggested that I prepare for 
them something of that kind. did so and sent the material up there 
and they went ahead and printed them and sent them out. 

Senator CUMMINS. Who asked you to go there? 

Mr. Lowry. Mr. Marsh, who was associated with them at that time. 

Senator CcumMins. Did you or the Federal Sugar Refining Co. pay 
for the circulation of the pamphlet, Exhibit Lowry No. 35? 

Mr. Lowry. We did not. 

Senator Commins, You do not know to what extent it was circulated? 

Mr. Lowry. I know that Secretary Daniels told me he thought he 
would get out about a million copies. 

Senator Cummins. Look over it and find out what part of it, if any, 
you did not prepare, 
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28 eo are This is practically all of my material. They changed it 
a e 
Senator CUMMINS. In what sepert did they change it? I want to 
know just what you are responsible tor. 
Mr. Lowry. I do not remember what changes th 
suet 5 7 here and there that did not suit them, egret as they 
ronnie CUMMINS. You do not know that they made any changes, 
0 
r. Lowry. Yes; I know they made som: 
Senator CUMMINS. But you can not point them out? 
Mr. Lowry. No, sir; no material changes.” 
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* . * . * 

14 Ger 8 1 eee for the first time a few moments 
eet a prepared the Dem 1 circular that 

troduced in a evidence. T That leads me to ask what you had to 

5 if an re rie pr that part of the Democratic text- 

book of 1912 t AD o sugar? 

Mr. Lowry. This man Marsh, who was 9 with the com- 
mittee, came to me one afternoon ‘and said that he had been commis- 
sioned to write up certain parts of the textbook. That was the first 
time that I_had ever heard vot a textbook. 17 did not even know they 
had one. Sugar was one of those parts, I said, that I had od 
of material, and I gave it to him, ee he took it away; and then he 
eame back, I think, the next “Here is what I have 
pre ed.“ Some of the things 


do 


d said, 
e aia not 1 ae 8 clear, 
sed them, and he took them off, and t 
of it until it came out in the textbook. is 
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Senator Belen I our attention to a pamphlet which — 
headed Democratic Festo of 1912,” to page wish 
yona 9 ee what part of that you prepared and w at 
Meir’ LOWRY. I could not tell that. E CRIB 0 £000 Oat of it was 
taken directly from those pamphlets. There are many mistakes 
in it, I know that. The printer made a bad job of t. 

Senator CuMMINS, What pressed me was a 
between that and some of your literature.” 

These attacks upon the domestic sugar industry, cunningly 
inserted at the instigation of F. C. Lowry, the hired agent of the 
Sugar Trust, quite naturally had the effect of misleading those 
intrusted with public speaking in behalf of Wilson’s campaign 
for President. The textbook of a party is the ex cathedra 
declaration of those in full charge of the campaign, and if the 
speakers were misled by the insertion it is not to be wondered 
that so much misinformation exists throughout the country re- 
garding the attitude of the Democratic Party on the subject. 
The textbook of the Democratic Party—indeed, of all parties, 
for that matter—is intended to be an elaboration of the party 
platform. So that we find that through the indifference to or 
forgetfulness of Louisiana by Robert Ewing, as member of the 
Wilson campaign committee, this man Lowry became the sole 
interpreter of a plank of the Democratic Party enunciated at 
Baltimore. I desire to turn from the opinion of Lowry to the 
action of distinguished Democrats in this Senate in the construc- 
tion of that paragraph of the Democratic platform. It will be 
remembered that the first Underwood free sugar bill had passed 
the House just prior to the convening of the Baltimore convention. 
About the time of the convention hearings were being held before 
the Finance Committee of the Senate upon that bill. Before 
the committee came to a conclusion in its consideration of the 
bill the Democratic platform was adopted, promulgated, and was 
well understood throughout the country. Of course its mean- 
ing was clear to the Democratic members of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

The report of that committee, consisting of men of dis- 
tingufshed ability, such as Bailey, of Texas; Srracons, of North 
Carolina; Stone, of Missouri; Jonn Smarr WIILIAus, of Mis- 
sissippi; Jonn W. KERN, of Indiana; and CHARLES F. JOHNSON, 
of Maine, was signed by all of these distinguished Democrats. 
Free sugar was repudiated by them, and as a substitute a 
duty was recommended equivalent practically to the existing 
sugar duty. 

In connection with this report it is but proper that I should 
quote a paragraph from the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Wrirtams], who as the spokesman of the com- 
mittee upon this report, in addressing the Senate on July 27, 
1912, only a few days after the adjournment of the Baltimore 
convention, used the following language: 

The Senator from Massachusetts says that if su 
the free list—and by the way there is not the slightest an cipation 1 in 
the mind of any intelligent man that it will be placed n the free 
list, not even if a Democratic Senate and a eee ouse and a 
Democratic President comes into power—but he says that if sugar is 


placed upon me free list certain dire results would SOON 
* * * 

Mr. President, we are not attempting to put sugar est the fis list 
at this time. I myself agree that it o t not to be placed there. I 
agree with the Senator from Massachusetts when he says that sugar is 
one of the best subjects upon which to raise revenue. It has been 
found so not only in this country but in all other countries, and as a 
tariff-for-revenue Democrat I would not be willing to surrender it as a 
subject for raising revenue for the Government. think a mistake ee 
made when the House proposed to surrender totally the fifty millions 
now raised in that way. : 


g similarity 


r were placed upo: 
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To this Lowry construction of the Democratic tariff plank in 
the Baltimore platform by his insertions in the Democratic text- 
book of 1912 is due all the trouble that subsequently befell the 
Louisiana sugar men. The Sugar Trust had failed in an open fight 
to place sugar on the free list, it was now accomplishing its 
purpose by stealth. 

If Robert Ewing, the member of the Wilson campaign com- 
mittee had been alive to the interests of his adopted State, with 
the knowledge which he possessed, both of the Baltimore dec- 
laration and the attitude of Democratic Senators in their in- 
terpretation of that declaration, he could easily have prevented 
the infliction upon that industry of all the calamity which later 
overtook it. He, indeed, then would have been entitled to the 
“eternal gratitude,” to use the Senator’s words, of the people 
of the third district. His remissness, his neglect, not to use a 
harsher word, were directly responsible for his later activities, 
so touchingly described by the Senator. Ordinary exercise of 
caution in the confidential position which he held as member of 
the Wilson campaign committee would have spared many a 
heartache to the very people whom the Senator was addressing ; 
would have preserved many properties, large and small, that 
have traveled the course of the bankruptcy courts; would haze 
saved the lives of important citizens in Louisiana, who in 
despair were driven to seek a suicide’s grave. 

The Senator said at La Fayette, continuing the same sentence 
from which I have heretofore quoted, intending to emphasize 
the great influence of this man: 


“ Robert Ewing, the personal friend of Postmaster General Burleson, 
who was one of ident Wilson's chief political advisers 
And so forth. 


As in many of the expressions used by the Senator one is led 
to infer what thought he intends to convey. The inference in 
this case is palpable, and it is to the effect that Robert Ewing's 
influence, because he was a personal friend of Postmaster Gen- 
eral Burleson, was exerted toward preventing the placing of 
sugar on the free list. I am perhaps the last man on the floor 
of this Senate who will say aught against the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. I have served long with him in the House and I hold him 
in the highest esteem. I followed this free sugar contest, as 
every man knows who is acquainted with the contest, to stave 
off the disaster which free sugar meant to my State. If Post- 
master General Burleson did anything to help in this fight, I 
am ignorant of it. I will not say that he did not; nay, I will 
go further, I will say that he did if my distinguished colleague 
asserts it. Without wishing to bring on a discussion of the 
Postmaster General, and simply because his name has been in- 
voked by the Senator in his efforts to elevate Robert Ewing in 
the esteem of Louisiana, let me suggest to the Senator that I 
have heard it rumored that the effort in the House to put a 
production or consumption tax on sugar, which received seven 
yotes in that body, met with the approval of the Postmaster 
General. 

But there is pending in this Senate an amendment offered 
by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK] to put a produc- 
tion or consumption tax on sugar equivalent to the rate of duty 
fixed in the Kitchin bill. This, of course, if successful, would 
at once stop every sugar factory, not only in Louisiana but in 
the beet section of the United States, as well as in ou” island pos- 
sessions. If there was a thought in the country that Congress 
would sanction the Hardwick amendment, there is not a man 
engaged in the cultivation of sugar cane or sugar beets who 
would not be compelled to cease instantly, in my judgment, in 
his efforts to produce a crop this year. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hrrencock in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Georgia? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I do. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not want to inject myself very much 
in the Senator’s speech. The Senator knows very well, if he 
knows anything about it, that it was the European war, and that 
in Louisiana and in the western beet fields and beet-sugar fac- 
tories and in our island possessions they have made untold 
profits since the war began. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The trouble, Mr. President, with the 
Senator from Georgia is that he wants this industry to thrive 
over the bloody acts being committed in Europe.- I do not want 
to see the war continue. 

In what the Senator says he is not exactly correct. If the 
Senator knew as much as I do about the Louisiana sugar in- 
dustry, he would know that if he had the best plantation in that 
State he could not get an advance of a solitary dollar upon his 
present growing crop in Louisiana if it depended upon the war 
continuing in Europe to permit the reimbursement of the loan. 
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Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, just one question. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Let me finish this. I tell the Senator, if 
I have related the circumstances correctly, and I know I have, 
that credit will be cut off the moment his amendment becomes a 
law or there is knowledge of even the possibility of his proposed 
amendment becoming a law. How much of a crop will be made 
next year, even though the war in Europe may continue indefi- 
nitely, if the owners of the plantations are without the means of 
making a crop and advances are declined by the banks, as has 
been the case since the beginning of the war, up to the time of 
assurances that free sugar would be repealed 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will permit me, I will 
answer that in my judgment a man in Louisiana is doomed and 
ought to be doomed if the industry can only survive as long as 
the abnormal condition like the war makes it profitable. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The Senator agrees with me, then? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; I do not. 

Mr. BROUSSARD, He thinks we ought to make sugar as 
long as there is war. 

Mr, HARDWICK. If you can not make any profit in Loui- 
siana with 2 cents, a protection resulting from the war. You 
have a protective wall resulting from the war and have not 
made any profits before the tariff was reduced, and the elimina- 
tion of 8,000,000 tons of beet sugar from continental Europe is 
greater than 10 cents duty would be. There is no trouble about 
that. You have practically no competition from Europe. So if 
we adopted a consumption tax at once it would not hurt you 
one penny until normal conditions were restored after the 
European war. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I shall not pursue that. 
We shall have ample opportunity to discuss these matters when 
the bill comes up. I do not agree with my friend from Georgia, 
however, nor do I believe if he owned the best plantation in the 
State he could get credit from any bank in this country in the 
eyent his amendment were adopted. 

Mr. President, since the passage of the Underwood tariff bill, 
I have kept the fires burning on every hill here in the Capitol, 
trying to point out to my Democratic colleagues the necessity 
of abstention from the punishment which that bill would impose 
upon the people of Louisiana. During all of that time I have 
had a resolution pending to avert this calamity, first before the 
House as a Member thereof and now before the Senate as a 
Member of this body. Time and time again the national com- 
mitteeman to whom the sugar people of Louisiana, the Senator 
says, are ander “a debt of eternal gratitude,” has chided me for 
this through his newspapers; has called for a stop upon my 
proceedings, alleging that such a course on my part was intended 
to embarrass the administration. And yet, Mr. President, I 
have lived to see the honor conferred upon me by the Demo- 
cratic leader of the House of Representatives, Mr. Kircutn, of 
North Carolina, of adopting with the change of a single word 
every word of the resolution which the national committeeman, 
friend of the Louisiana sugar planters, according to the Sena- 
tor, has been deploring and denouncing. The change of that 
word did not detract from the resolution which I have pending 
in this Senate, and which had been pending in the House, but 
to the contrary strengthens it and closes the argument so far as 
this question is concerned. 

Looking at these things which I have jotted down as they 
have occurred to me, it strikes me that if the Louisiana sugar 
industry has had one persistent and consistent enemy within 
its own midst, who by acts of commission and omission, his 
brought more trouble and disaster upon it than any other, it 
is Robert Ewing. 

And now I come to the final statement of the Senator to 
which I take exception. It is this: 

“When I saw that we faced defeat,” said the Senator, “In that 
fight, I suggested to the other opponents of free sugar that we sheuld 
bring to Washington one man who could do more for the sugar indus- 
try than all of the Louisiana delegation combined—that man was 
Robert Ewing.” 

Mr. President, I resent that statement. I resent it personally, 
and I resent it on the part of those of my colleagues in the 
House who to my knowledge worked so sincerely and faith- 
fully to try and preserve this industry from disaster and ruin. 
I have no objection to the assumption of that position by the 
Senator so far as he is himself concerned. I shall not quarrel 
with the Senator when, in the meekness of his spirit, he for- 
gives or forgets that in derision and contempt Robert Ewing 
in the Daily States for many years dubbed him “ Lumber Joe,” 
because of the Senator’s vote for a duty on lumber. That is 
strictly his personal business. I have this to say, however, if 
that be the Senator's conviction, it is a matter of wonderment 
to me that the Senator should continue to hold his seat in this 
body. With all the influence which this sentence conveys, why 
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does he permit this man of such wonderful influence to re- 
main in Louisiana occupied in the venal pastime of limiting 
the exercise of his great abilities toward securing political 
jobs for his henchmen? And right here is where the entire 
trouble starts. I have stated that the national committeeman 
was better known in Louisiana as the boss of the tenth ward 
than by any other appellation. He is the roughest enemy to 
those who will not do his bidding. Hence his antagonism to me. 
He is an unusually flattering individual to those who respond 
to his orders. Nothing is too good to say of those who recog- 
nize his claim to the position to which he aspires, that of being 
the boss of the State, instead of boss of the tenth ward; and 
nothing is foo small for him to say of those who refuse to recog- 
nize any boss for the-Democratie Party in the State. 

In keeping with this policy Robert Ewing has persistently 
antagonized the Democratic administration of Gov. Hall, in 
Louisiana, and he has perpetually posed, as the Senator has 
described him, as the most influential man with the Democratic 
administration here in Washington. He has claimed the credit 
for every Federal appointment made in that State. And what 
sort of appointments have been made there? With few excep- 
tions, those who have been appointed to Federal office had 
scarcely, when appointed, recovered from the political defeats 
with which they had met at the hands of the white people of 
the State. With scarcely an exception, all of them had gone 
down in overwhelming defeat, and had to be picked up from 
their place of retirement to take charge of Federal affairs in 
the State of Louisiana. This has been done over the protest of 
the right-thinking, independent Democracy of that State. With 
scarcely an excéption, no one else was given recognition. Thus, 
the policy pursued by Robert Ewing, in attempting to domineer 
over the destinies of the State Democracy, and to cringe to the 
national Democracy that jobs might follow fawning, is alike 
distasteful to the self-respecting element of the Democrats of 
Louisiana. 

Robert Ewing and his kind are but hangnails on the hands 
of the Louisiana Democracy. Until amputated they will con- 
tinue to irritate and prevent the performance of those func- 
tions of government which will advance the State, for they are 
blind to this advancement, having an eye solely to the exploita- 
tion of public jobs. 

If the Senator proposes to align himself with these, it is his 
business, and I shall offer no criticism of him for such conduct. 
But I warn him when inspired to praise the grandeur of Robert 
Ewing my name must be let alone. I have no ambition for 
comparisons with Robert Ewing, nor do I follow the banner of 
him or his class. And it might as well be understood now that 
I shall tolerate no such criticisms as those evidently intended 
by the remarks of the Senator as reported in the paper of 
Robert Ewing, the national committeeman from Louisiana. 

I can not conclude this explanation, Mr. President, without 
notice of the fact that former Senator Foster, of Louisiana, is 
reported in the account of the Franklin meeting to have con- 
curred in the statement made at that place by my colleague. 

The former Senator was the chosen leader in the antilottery 
campaign. In fact, one can not think of the antilottery cam- 
paign without at the same time thinking of Senator Foster, 
Chief Justice White, and Gov. Nichols, the leaders in that fight 
against a vicious system, as they personified the issue. It was 
the first political campaign in which I engaged. Our main 
objective was the dominant necessity of destroying the lottery 
and the power of its allied bosses rather than the minor neces- 
sity of maintaining party regularity. In fact, the lottery com- 
pany and its allied bosses had secured control of the party 
organization, and our efforts to destroy the baneful influences 
of both were directed of necessity without regard to party 
régularity. For n quarter of a century from that day to this, 
the former Senator enjoyed my political and personal confidence 
uninterrupted. If he at any time had any political aspiration 
to the accomplishment of which I did not lend my efforts, it 
escapes my mind at this moment. If at any time during that 
period there has been anything of a political nature that I 
did not confide to- him and gave to, and I imagine received 
from, him the fullest confidence, the knowledge of it does not 
rest with me. I will not believe; I can not believe, upon the 
mere statement of a publication of the character of the “ Daily 
States,” under the controlling management of Robert Ewing, 
that former Senator Foster concurred in what my colleague 
stated, and which I have here refuted. Nay, Mr. President, I 
would not believe it on the statement of any man short of the 
former Senator himself. 

In the many talks which I had with the former Senator re- 
garding the details of these matters, I am quite clear in the 
statement that the facts which I recited to him are at utter 
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variance with the statement of .my colleague, in which the 

former Senator is reported to have concurred. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I very much regret that the 
speech, or rather the several speeches delivered by me in the 
political campaign in the State of Louisiana the week before 
last, should have been made the subject of a heated controversial 
address on the floor of the Senate by my colleague [Senator 
Brovussarp]. I do not think the forum of this great legislative 
body is the proper place in which to wash soiled political linen, 
and I do not intend to engage in any controversy in regard to 
this matter. Matters of this kind should be settled in my own 
State. 

In order, however, that the Senate may see exactly what I 
did say in my speeches in Loufsiana, I wish to ask for publica- 
tion in the Recorp of a stenographic report of my speech de- 
livered at the city of Thibodaux, La., on the 16th of this month, 
in behalf of the Democratic candidate for governor of Louisiana 
and his associates on the Democratic ticket. It was the only 
speech of eight that I delivered that was taken down by a 
stenographer as the words fell from my lips, and so far as I 
have been able to go over it as it appears in the New Orleans 
Daily States of the 21st instant, it seems to have been correctly 
reported. I ask that it may be published in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Louisiana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The speech referred to is as follows: 

“ DEMOCRATIC Party IS ONLY REAL FRIEND OF THE SUGAR INDUSTRY, 
Says STATWS SENIOR SENATOR—DEFENDS NATIONAL COMMITTEE- 
MAN FROM UNJUST ATTACKS; SAYS HA SAveD~ PLANTERS 
YEARS’ Grace; Scores PROGRESSIVE Party; WHY DEMOCRATS 
SHOULD SUPPORT DEMOCRATIC NOMINEES; PAys TRIBUTE TO THE 
NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION. 

“The tour of Senator Josera E. RANsDELL through the third 
district did much to stir the fighting spirit of the gallant Demo- 
crats who are fighting against great odds to redeem it to the 
Democratic Party. Large and enthusiastic meetings greeted him 
in nearly every parish in which he spoke. 

“ Below is given a stenographic report of the speech delivered 
by Mr. Ranspett on March 16 at Thibodaux. He spoke with 
like vigor throughout the district. It is timely for the people 
of Louisiana to read the sparks which he Wen from the Demo- 
cratic anvil: 

“Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I am delighted to be 
here this evening. I have met so many good friends and have 
had so many warm handshakes since I reached your little city 
this evening that I am feeling just now much like a certain 
young man did once, who for several years had been trying to 
pop the question. He was a timid young fellow, a farmer, very 
much in loye with Mary, but he could not screw up his courage 
to the asking point, but finally one evening he got the fateful 
words out, and Mary promised to marry him. She had been 
ready to say ‘yes’ for several years. John was supremely 
happy when he left her that evening, and, in walking through 
the fields from Mary’s house to his own, looked up into the 
bright blue sky, where the stars were shining beautifully, and, 
raising his hands, he said: Oh Lord God, I ain't got nothing 
against nobody.’ And I am feeling very much that way this 
evening, myself. [Laughter and applause.] I have been 
through this district, where I heard there was some Progressive 
strength, for the last four days, and I am so thoroughly con- 
vinced that the Democrats are going to sweep it on the 18th 
of next April that ‘I ain't got nothing against nobody’ this 
evening. [Applause.] 

“T came a long way to be with you; all the way from the 
city of Washington. “Some of the opposition in Louisiana are 
pretending to wonder how I could leave Washington at this 
busy time. I will tell you why I left. Because the Demio- 
crats of this State called me, and I have never failed when 
Democracy calls. If I ever do fail I sincerely hope my right 
hand will wither and my tongue become palsied. However, in 
coming I knew there was nothing that really demanded my 
presence in Washington, for Thursday of last week the Senate 
began the consideration of the Tillman armor-plate bill, with 
a distinct agreement to vote on that measure on the 22d day 
of this month, to wit, on Wednesday of next week. That is 
the measure now being considered in the United States Senate. 
It is the unfinished business and will be considered until next 
Wednesday, when it will be voted upon, and before that I will 
be back there ready to vote. 

“NO MEASURES UP IN SENATE DURING ABSENCE. 

“While there are no measures coming up in the Senate during 
my absence that are of any special concern in Louisiana, there 
is a measure in the House of the greatest interest, and I have 


a message to give you about it which I received one hour ago. 
It reads: 
“ WASHINGTON, D. C., March 16, 1916—5.10 p. m. 

“Hon. Jos. E. RANSDELL, Thibodaus, La.: 

“Vote on free sugar repeal: Affirmative, 346; negative, 14.” 

[Great applause. ] 

“ Now, that is a message I know you will be glad to receive, 
and it tells of a vote by a Democratic Congress [applause], 
showing that a Democratic House of Representatives, controlled 
absolutely by a Democratic Speaker and Democratic Members, 
has repealed the free-sugar clause of the tariff act which is so 
harmful to the people of this district. [Applause.] They re- 
pealed it, my friends, because they knew that the party had 
made a mistake originally, and the President of this Republic, 
Woodrow Wilson, was big enough, wise enough, and broad- 
minded enough to acknowledge his mistake and ask them to 
repeal it. [Great applause.] 

“The measure passed the House to-day and will be sent to 
the Finance Committee of the Senate, which will consider it 
for a week or 10 days, and probably by the 25th or 27th of this 
month it will be reported to the full Senate, and may be voted 
upon in that body about the Ist of next month. I sincerely hope 
it will, and long before it is ready to be voted on I shall be back 
to lend any assistance I can, if my assistance is needed. But it 
will not be needed, because we all know that it is going to pass, 
for there is no practical objection to it. [Applause.] 

“WILL BE ON HAND TO URGE UNITED STATES FLOOD CONTROL, 


“There is one other matter which, it is said, I ought to be in 
the Senate to look after, namely, flood control. I am going to 
tell you something about it. There is now before the House a 
bill referring to flood control. I am not a Member of the House, 
but was for many years, and am deeply interested in that sub- 
ject, just as you are. On Friday last I went before the com- 
mittee having this measure in charge, of which your distin- 
guished Representative [Mr. MARTIN] is an active member, and 
made an argument giving the committee the benefit of such ex- 
perience as I have had, and asking them as to how the measure 
should be constructed. They are working upon it now, and 
before very long will report their findings to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. In two or three weeks or longer that measure will 
be returned to the Senate, and I will be there to look after the 
interest of this district and State in that important particular. 
So, as I have said, there is nothing now to have held me in Wash- 
ington, and none but matters of the greatest moment, requiring 
my constant attention in Washington, could have made me feel 
it other than my plain duty to respond to the call of Democracy. 
[Applause.] 

“Prior to discussing several national issues which I wish to 
bring before you, I desire to say a few words about the State 
issues in this campaign and about the candidates. 

“I have known Mr. Parker for many years. I esteem him 
as one of my friends. I have visited in his home and he has 
visited in mine. He owns a large plantation in East Carroll, 
where I live, and for many years I shipped cotton to him, because 
that is my business—a cotton planter in East Carroll. I have 
none but the very kindliest feelings for Mr. Parker, but I can 
not agree with his political principles, and anything that I say 
this evening about him must be understood with the explanation 
that personally I regard him most highly. 

“TELLS WHY PARKER SHOULDN’T BE GOVERNOR. 


“T think, however, it would be an extreme misfortune for Mr. 
Parker to be elected governor of Louisiana, and for several rea- 
sons. Democracy’s candidate, Mr. Pleasant, has just brought 
out several points, and without desiring to repeat in detail what 
he has said, there are three things I wish to emphasize that 
Mr. Parker advocates which I can not agree to follow: First, 
he is opposed to primary elections; second, he favors the short 
ballot; and, third, he wishes a constitutional convention of 25 
members. 

“Now, do you think we should discard the primary and re- 
turn to the old convention system? Mr. Parker has had a great 
deal to say about bosses and ring rule. I wish to ask the gentle- 
men in this audience who are past 40 years of age, especially 
those past 50, where the bosses and the rings get in their best 
work? Is it in the convention or in the primary? In the old con- 
vention days a few delegates would assemble in the courthouse 
here in Thibodaux, and would be ruled, absolutely, by four or 
five men, and when I say Thibodaux I use it as an illustration 
for each parish in the State. All the parish conventions which 
met throughout the State that I ever knew anything about were 
practically monopolized by four or five men. And the same 
was true of your congressional and State conventions. The boss 
can get in his work in a convention far better than he can be- 
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fore the people, and I think Mr. Parker, and everyone else who 

advocates a return to the old convention system, is making a 

grave mistake. I, for one, have far more confidence in the wis- 

dom of n united Democracy and a united people of the State 

than I have in a little band assembled in convention. [Ap- 
lause. 

2 J “ PARISHES WOULD NOT HAVE REPRESENTATION. 

“Tn regard to this constitutional convention of 25, do you not 
think, my friends, if we have a convention which is to frame 
our organic law, the parish of Lafourche should be represented? 
Do you not recollect that great event in the history of this Na- 
tion, where our forefathers rebelled against the power of Great 
Britain, because they were taxed without gepresentation? The 
imposition of that tax was the principal cause of the Revolu- 
tionary War. Yet Mr. Parker proposes a constitutional conven- 
tion in this State, which is far more important than ordinary 
taxation, in which more than half of the parishes of the State 
would be without representation. He thinks there should be 
25 members of that convention. There are 64 parishes in the 
State. He says there ought to be but two from each congres- 
sional district. Possibly Lafourche might win one, but if she 
should, several other parishes would be without any. His plan 
gives two from each congressional district, and nine to be se- 
lected in some other way. He does not tell you how. The sup- 
position is that they might be named by the governor or the 
State central committee. 

Does that look as if he was opposed to bossism, when he ad- 
vocates à convention, limiting its membership to 25, well know- 
ing if he had the power of appointing 9 of those men or his in- 
timate friends and political associates on his executive com- 
mittee had that power they would have to secure control of 
only 4 others in order to absolutely dominate the conyention 
and thus frame the organic law under which our people would 
live for perhaps a quarter or a half century? 

“ DISSECTS PARKER'S SHORT-BALLOT IDEA. 

“Then take this short ballot Mr. Parker is advocating. He 
thinks we should elect a governor and a lieutenant governor, 
and let the governor name the men to fill the other important 
offices. You have just listened to an address by the gentleman 
who is the candidate for attorney general. Don’t you like to 
have candidates for big offices come before you? ‘In unity of 
counsel there is much wisdom,’ says the Scriptures; and don't 
you think the united wisdom of the people themselves is just as 
great in the selection of an attorney general, a secretary of 
state, an auditor, a superintendent of education, register of the 
State land office, treasurer, commissioner of agriculture, etc., as 
would be that of one man? 

“Do you wish to see inaugurated the centralized system of 
government which was advocated by that great Federalist, 
Alexander Hamilton, in the early days of this Republic? Do 
you wish to have a government by a few men or one ‘ of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people,’ as advocated by the 
father of Democracy, Thomas Jefferson? [Applause,] 

“Mr. Parker, both by his speeches and the methods he ad- 
vocates, indicates he is a believer in the doctrines of Hamilton 
rather than those of Jefferson, and that he has no confidence in 
the people. 

“Let me cite one instance how his plan might work. Take 
the office of superintendent of public education. You have now 
a splendid man in that position who has filled it so ably and done 
so much for the cause of education that the people did not care 
to put up anyone against him, and he is therefore standing for 
reelection without opposition. Would you like to confer upon 
any governor the power, perhaps through personal pique or some 
political purpose, to set aside a man like Tom Harris? 

“PARKER NOT IN ACCORD WITH COMMON PEOPLE. 


“So on these three points Mr. Parker is not in accord with 
the common people; that he is really in harmony with the 
boss system; that he is in touch with the idea of control by a 
very few men. And you all know that when a few men get 
in power that the big interests usually can control them and 
that a few men control them very often to the detriment of the 
plain people. [Applause.] 

“There has been a great deal said about bossism and ring 
rule and n bitter denunciation of Col. Robert Ewing. If you 
read certain newspapers and listen to many of Mr. Parker’s 
speeches, you would think the issue in this campaign is Ew- 
ing—not Progressivism against Democracy, but against Ew- 
ing. My friends, suppose Col. Ewing should unfortunately 


die to-morrow, do you think Mr. Parker would quit the cam- 
paign? Oh, no; he would go on, and yet he is trying to make 
it appear that Ewing is the real issue. 

wish to tell this audience in this great sugar parish a little 
piece of history in regard to Robert Ewing, and I preface my 
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remarks by saying I am no apologist for Col. Ewing, for he is 
well able to take care of himself [applause], and I do this 
merely as an act of justice. 

“When the great fight came on three years ago for the 
repeal of the duty on sugar and the passage of a general tariff 
act in Washington, you sent several representatives to confer 
and advise with the Congressmen from the sugar district and 
the Senators. I was in the thick of the fight, and, although 
I came from a cotton section of Louisiana, hundreds of miles 
away from the sugar section, no man worked harder for sugar 
than I. You recall that I spoke several times on the subject 
You recall, on account of sugar being placed 
on the free list, I voted against the entire tariff bill, although 
I approved of 99 per cent of it. [Applause.] I thought this 
one piece of injustice to my State was so great that I should 
vote against the measure as a whole, which I did, thereby 
risking my political fortunes; for, my friends, let me tell you 
there are a great many interests in Louisiana besides sugar 
[applaus.], and many people who do not care much about 
sugar [applause], and many of them became angry with me. 
I believe they have gotten over it. I hope they have, at any 
rate. 

“PAYS HIGH COMPLIMENT TO ROBERT EWING. 

“When the fight was going on we found that sugar was 
practically certain to go on the free list, Your representatives 
and myself conferred, and I suggested there was one man 
in Louisiana who could get closer to President Wilson than any- 
body else; who could secure constant interviews with him; 
who could appeal to him in a personal way, and on the ground 
of gratitude ask favors which no other could ask, and that man 
was Robert Ewing. [Applause.] 

“Col. Ewing had been a leader of the Wilson forces prior to 
the Baltimore convention. After the convention nominated Mr. 
Wilson, Ewing was a member of the committee of fifteen that 
had charge of Mr. Wilson’s campaign. He went to the city of 
Chicago and spent several months there, neglecting his own 
business and doing everything possible to elect Mr. Wilson. He 
became very close in a personal way with the Hon. Albert Bur- 
leson, afterwards made Postmaster General. 

“I knew all of those things, and I knew from what I had 
heard Mr. Ewing say that he was a real and true friend of 
sugar, and so I suggested that he be sent for to help us in the 
fight. He came, armed with a resolution of the sugar people 
asking him to do what he could, and remained in Washington 
for several weeks, making a determined and vigorous fight. It 
seemed impossible to do anything. 

When Col. Ewing saw that he went to the President and 
appealed to him, saying: Mr. President, if sugar is to be put 
on the free list, give a few years of grace to those people. Give 
them a chance to get ready, an opportunity to go into some 
other kind of agricultural pursuit. The sugar business is the 
only one they know, and they could not change to any other im- 
mediately.’ He urged upon the President the sugar people be 
given at least seven years. 

“ EWING GAINED GRACE FOR SUGAR PEOPLE. 


“This was the situation until the President summoned to a 
final conference with him Col. Ewing, Senator-elect BROUSSARD, 
and myself. We went to the White House and had a heart-to- 
heart talk with the President. I never argued in my life, 
ladies and gentlemen, or fought as hard as I did that night with 
President Wilson for a three years’ extension of the sugar duty. 
Mr. Broussard and myself finally retired, leaving Col. Ewing 
with the President, and on our way from the building we saw 
Mr. Unperwoop, then chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. He, too, had been summoned by the President, and the 
next day when the bill was reported to the House it carried a 
three years’ grace for the sugar people; and I want to say to 
you, my friends, as solemnly as I ever said anything in my life, 
that to Robert Ewing a great deal more than to any other man 
you owe the extension of three years of the duty on sugar. 
[Great applause.] 

“Suppose you hadn't gotten that extension? Sugar would 
have been on the free list two years ago. The duty would all 
have been taken off, and instead of having that duty extended, 
as it’s going to be, and for an indefinite period—and right here 
I want to say I don’t believe it will ever be taken off again—it 
would have been on the free list, and then it couldn’t have been 
put back except as a part of a tariff bill. You see, when Con- 
gress is merely extending a duty that already exists—merely 
earrying for a longer period a tax that the people are now 
bearing—it’s rather an easy thing to do; but if Congress at- 
tempted to impose a burden of 1 cent a pound on sugar when 
it had been free for several years it would be difficult to put 
through a measure of that sort. It couldn’t be done. 
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“So to Robert Ewing more largely than to any other you 
owe the extension of the duty; and I want you sugar people to 
think about that when he is so bitterly assailed, and I want 
you to remember the part I took. I was there, fighting just as 
hard as I could, and I would do the same thing again if it be- 
came necessary. I believe, with many others, that my party 
made a mistake, but I also know that it is big enough and has 
courage enough to correct its mistake, which it is doing now. 
[Great applause. ] 

“ Should I leave my party and join the Progressives because 
of one mistake? Should I give up my principles because my 


party made a mistake on one or two things, or should I stand by. 


it and try to correct the errors in its ranks? We should all stay 
in the ranks, and especially so when we belong to a party which, 
although it may make some mistakes, yet in the vast majority 
of cases has proved far more beneficial to the plain people of the 
country than the Republicans. [Great applause.] 

“T stayed, and I was glad to stay, and I want to tell you of 
some splended things this party has done for the Nation. Before 
doing it, however, before I get away from this talk about bosses, 
bossism, and ring rule, I am tempted to tell you another story. 
On a certain occasion there was a big religious gathering up in 
the mountains of Tennessee, and when the excitement grew 
rather intense one of the lay brothers, who stood about six feet 
tio in his stocking feet and had a tremendously loud voice, raised 
that great voice of his and shouted so loud that one could hear 
him for nearly a mile, ‘Tally ho, hell and damnation.’ Then he 
walked over to another part of the building and again raising his 
voice, shouted out, Tally ho, hell and damnation.’ He repeated 
that several times, and finally the minister in charge of the 
meeting went to him and said, Brother Smith, what do you 
mean by saying Tally ho, hell and damnation”? I am familiar 
with the Scriptures from Genesis to Revelations, and never have 
I read anything that sounds at all like “ Tally ho, hell and dam- 
nation.” Now, what does it mean?’ Oh, said he, Brother 
Brown, it don’t mean anything, but it’s a powerful thing to 
sound on.’ [Applause.] I am sure you see the application, All 
this talk about ring rule and bossism does not mean anything. 
There will always be rings, for as soon as one faction is over- 
thrown its successor forms its ring, and if you put down the 
present ring in New Orleans there would be another one formed 
immediately. That is one of the penalties we pay for a demo- 
cratic form of government, and if one ring does not suit us we 
put it out at the end of four years and create another, All of 
this talk about rings and bosses ‘don’t mean anything.’ But it 
is being used like many other things to catch votes with. In 
other words, ‘it’s a powerful thing to sound on.“ [Applause.] 

“THINKS T. R, IS IN REPUBLICAN PARTY. 

“ I promised to tell you of some of the things that the Demo- 
cratic Party has done, but before coming to that I must say 
a few words about the Progressive Party. I do so in the kind- 
liest spirit, for I do not like to speak other than good of the 
dend and dying. Who is the Progressive Party and what is 
it? Theodore Roosevelt has constituted for a good while the 
Progressive Party, but I do not believe he constitutes it now. 
I think he is practically in the Republican Party, but if not 
I am sure he will be there very soon. Are you good people 
in this section of Louisiana ready to go into the Republican 
Party or have you simply risen in protest against fancied 
wrongs by the Democratic Party? I think most of you have 
joined the Parker movement as a sort of protest against what 
the Democratic Party has done that you think is wrong. Sup- 
pose Mr. Parker is elected governor of Louisiana and the Pro- 
gressive Party dies in June, after the meeting of the Republi- 
can convention in Chicago, then what is going to happen to 
Mr. Parker? Do you think he will come back to the Demo- 
cratic Party? I hardly think so. He voted for Mr. Taft, 
the Republican candidate for the Presidency in 1908, and he 
voted and worked for Mr. Roosevelt, the Progressive candi- 
date, in 1912. He has been antagonizing in every imaginable 
way the Democratic Party and its policies for many years, 
und surely he can not come back into the Democratic Party. 
He must logically go into the Republican Party, and if he does 
that are you prepared to follow? 

“Why do I say the Progressive Party is going to die next 
June? I say it because it is practically dead now. It is now so 
considered in Washington, as it has only six Members in the 
House and one in the Senate. Two great parties are in ex- 
istence to-day—Republicans on the one hand and Democrats 
on the other. Mr. Roosevelt received an enormous vote in 
1912, but at the congressional elections in 1914 the Progressive 
Party practically died away. There were then yery few Pro- 
gresssive votes cast because they had gone back to their for- 
mer allegiance—the Republican Party. 


CONVENTIONS SAME DAY, SAME CITY. 


“What happened when the Progressive national committee 
met in Chicago some weeks ago to issue a call for a national con- 
vention? It passed a resolution providing that the Progressive 
national convention should be held in Chicago on the same day 
the Republican convention is to meet there, and it expressed the 
hope that the Progressives would nominate the same man as the 
Republicans and be governed and controlled by the same prin- 
ciples. Let me read to you from the call: 

" We call the national convention of the Progressive Party to assemble 
in Chicago at the same time the national convention of the Republican 
Party is to assemble there. We take this action believing that the surest 
way to secure for our country the required leadership will be by having, 
if possible, both the Progressive and the Republican Party choosing the 
same standard bearer and the same principles. 8 

Does anyone want to tell me the party is not dead, when its 
national committee says it will meet in Chicago the same day as 
the Republican Party, and hopes it will choose the same stand- 
ard bearer and adopt the same principles’? It can not be a 
separate and independent party when that state of facts ex- 
ists; and it concludes its call by saying: 

“ We are confident that the rank and file of the Republican Party and 
me gar large independent vote of this country will support such an 
ssi “ SERIOUS TO FOLLOW PARKER INTO REPUBLICAN PARTY. 

So, my friends, if you are consistent and vote the Progressive 
ticket, you will simply be voting for Mr. Parker; and if you do 
that to be consistent, you should follow him into the Republican 
Party, and that will be a serious thing to do. 

I wish to tell you another story, and it is not a humorous one 
this time. It is related on one occasion the Shah of Persia, in 
his city of Bagdad, heard a man in the streets crying in a loud 
voice, ‘If anyone will give me $5,000, I will tell him something 
of great value. The Shah had the man brought before him, 
who said: ‘ Your Majesty, never do anything without first con- 
sidering well what the end will be.“ The money was paid to 
him, and the attendants of the Shah said the story told by this 
man was a ridiculous one, but the Shah had respect for what the 
man had told him and said he was glad to pay $5,000 for such 
advice. And he ordered the words ‘ Never do anything without 
first considering well what the end will be’ inscribed on the 
walls of the palace and on his gold and silver plate. Several days 
later the Shah was taken sick, and sent for a doctor, who, before 
starting to bleed the Shah, drew from his pocket a lancet, and 
happening to glance at the golden vessel that had been brought in 
to receive the blood, suddenly turned pale, put the lancet back, 
and drew out another and was about to proceed with his work 
when the Shah said in a sharp voice: ‘ What did you mean, sir, 
by changing that lancet? Why didn’t you bleed me with the 
first lancet you took out of your pocket?’ The doctor fell on his 
knees and confessed that he had been hired by the grand vizier 
to bleed the Shah with a poisoned lancet, but when he looked in 
the vessel and saw inscribed there these fateful words, ‘ Never 
do anything without first considering well what the end will be,’ 
it flashed through his mind ‘What will my end be if I bleed 
the Shah with this poisoned lancet? The grand vizier, who em- 
ployed me to do this deed, will immediately have my head cut off 
in order that the evidence against him might be destroyed.’ 

CAN NOT CONTROL DEMON ONCE TURNED LOOSE. 


“ My friends, apply that case here. Think long and well what 
the end will be before you go into the Republican Party. And 
what will the end be? I do not believe there is a single white 
Progressive in this parish or State who wishes to see the negro 
brought back into politics, and I know John Parker does not 
wish it; but, my friends, things sometimes happen entirely 
beyond our control. We unloose forces sometimes which we can 
not manage. There is not a boy of 10 in this audience who 
could not go out on the banks of the great Mississippi and with 
a sharp spade cut a ditch across the levee in one hour’s time 
that would release the floods of that great stream and produce 
ruin and devastation, but what could that boy do to control those 
vast floods after he had turned them loose? Absolutely nothing. 
He can turn a demon loose, but could not control it after it was 
loose. 

“You can create another white political party in this State, 
Mr. Parker, but if you do you will create a force that you can 
not control. The Negro is a factor in the border States, like 
Tennessee and Kentucky; in the Western States, like Indiana, 
Illinois, and Ohio; and in the Eastern seaboard States, like 
Maryland, Delaware, and New Jersey, he is a prominet factor. 
It would be impossible to keep him out of polities if we had two 
white parties in this State almost equally divided and each con- 
tending for the mastery. Automatically he would come back. 

“T am free to say that the Progressives now in this district 
would oppose his coming back, but when there is put up a Re- 
publican ticket from governor to constable, and a Democratic 
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ticket from governor to constable throughout the State, most of 
the candidates would be anxious to get in and, seeking the flesh 
pots of Egypt, would get all the votes they could. It is not so 
many years since we had the Negro in politics, and so certain as 
you occupy your present seats in this hall, he would come back 
again under the conditions I have named, and it would be a 
source of great sorrow to Louisiana. 
* WOULD SETTLE TROUBLES ‘AMONG OURSELVES.’ 

“Do we want to bring about this condition? Oh, no; we 
do not. Let us settle our troubles among ourselves. Suppose 
the Democratic Party does things that do not suit you, have you 
got to bring in another party to settle your differences? 
Can not we get along by ourselves, and can not we in a pri- 
mary election name men who should be selected for our local 
offices—our constables, justices of the peace, police jurors, 
judges, district attorneys, and so forth? Can not we nom- 
inate and select our governors and all the officers who are 
to manage our State affairs, and can not we, if necessary, 
frame a new constitution? Can not we do all of those things 
just as well among ourselves, fighting, if you please, in a good 
family row, if need be? Oh, yes. We have gotten along splen- 
didly in the last 20 years, since we got rid of the negro consti- 
tutionally. Louisiana has grown and blossomed as the rose. 
She has prospered marvelously with one white political party. 
All the States of the South are controlled by one white political 
party. They do not need but one. We do not need but one. 
Then, in God's name, let me beg of you not to do something that 
is going to give us two parties, which will bring the negro back 
into polities and make Louisiana different from her sister 
States. [Applause.] 

“Now, let me state a few things the Democracy has done in 
a national way and what she is going to do. 

“TELLS OF WILSON’S ACHIEVEMENTS. 

“The greatest piece of constructive legislation enacted in this 
country in the last 50 years is the Federal reserve act passed 
by the Wilson administration. When the war in Europe broke 
out in August, 1914, there was financial gloom and almost 
despair staring our people in the face. The cotton exchange in 
New Orleans, the cotton exchange in New York, and stock ex- 
changes in a number of the larger cities closed. We thought we 
were face to face with the most terrible financial panic in the 
whole history of this country. People were looking aghast at 
euch other. They knew not what to think. They had seen 
panics occur before under far less dangerous conditions. Then 
it was that William Gibbs McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, 
came to the front with the Federal reserve act and amended the 
Vreeland-Aldrich Act, stepped into the breach and poured into 
the money centers something like $386,000,000, telling the 
financiers they could get all the money they needed and there 
was no cause for alarm. He commanded the waves of unrest 
to be stilled, and they were stilled, Business became stable and 
has continued so ever since, in spite of the most terrific up- 
heayal across the water the world has ever known. We have 
gone on, continuing to prosper, and during the past year the 
United States has enjoyed the most unrivaled prosperity in all 
its history, largely as the result of that splendid Democratic 
legislation. [Great applause.] 

“The Republicans were in power, as you know, for a great 
many years. Why did not they enact some laws of that kind? 
They knew that the national-banking law was defective. They 
knew it had brought on a panic no longer ago than 1907, but 
they did not act. 

“TALKS ABOUT RURAL CREDITS ACT, 

“At the present moment there is pending in the Senate and in 
the House of Representatives, uncer Democratic guidance, a 
measure that is of special interest to the farmers throughout 
the Union, which is known as the ‘rural credits act? Now, 
where did we get the idea for this? Not from Mr. John M. 
Parker, who has put it in his platform, as I understand, but 
from the great wise people of La Belle France“; from the far- 
seeing people of Germany, of Italy, and of Austria, who many 
years ago adopted and put into effect a system of rural credit 
banks which loaned money to the farmers at rates of interest 
so low as to seem ridiculous to us—31 and 4 per cent. The 
Democratic Party, as soon as it got into power, created a com- 
mission and sent it to Europe to study the banking and rural 
credit systems of those countries, which it did systematically. 
Finally a report was made to Congress as the result of its 
labors, in favor of creating 12 land banks, to be located through- 
out the Nation, each with a capital of $500,000, which are to 
be affiliated with associations of farmers. 

“EXPLAINS HOW SYSTEM WORKS. 

“ Suppose we have one of those banks in New Orleans, and 

the farmers in this vicinity should wish to borrow money with 
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which to improve their plantations, to build new houses, to 
buy improved machinery, or to do any of the hundreds of 
things to make a farm successful, you will organize a farmers’ 
loan association, which will affiliate with this bank. And those 
who desire to borrow money will give a mortgage on their 
country real estate, and they will pay back the principal and 
interest at the rate of 6 to T per cent per annum. Money can 
be gotten very cheaply when it is fully secured; and this money 
will be secured, first, by a mortgage on the land; second, by 
the obligation of the loan association; and, third, by the joint 
and solidary obligation of all the 12 land banks for each and 
every loan of the whole association, which will be responsible 
for them. So there can be no better security. Government 
bonds would afford no better security. That money thus secured 
can be be had at not more than 4 per cent interest. It will cost 
about 1 per cent interest to take care of it, which makes 5. 
“Now you can settle the principal, under this system, by 
paying 1 per cent per annum for 36 years. So you pay 5 per 
cent for interest and expenses and 1 per cent on the principal, 
or a total of 6 per cent, and the whole debt, principal and in- 
is wiped out in 36 years. That is a splendid piece of 
legislation that the Democratic Party has been looking after 
in the interest of the people; not particularly interested in the 
rich, not working up a system that is going to make Rocke- 
fellers and Carnegies, who have each given away more than 
$300,000,000, and have so much money they do not know what 
to do with it, but the Democratic Party is trying to get a sys- 
tem under which the poor man can get some good out of life. 
That great measure will become a law within the next few 
months, and the farmers will get the benefit of it. [Applause.] 


“ FEDERAL INCOME TAX DEMOCRATIC MEASURE. 


“Let me remind you of another measure that was passed, 
namely, the ‘Federal income tax.’ Not until the Democrats 
came into power was there any tax on incomes. There is not a 
poor man in this audience or anywhere in the United States 
who has a horse and buggy, a wagon or a pair of mules, a 
little house or a little farm, who has ever managed to escape 
the tax collector. He always finds you and makes you pay, 
but when it came to the enormously rich man, much of whose 
property was in stocks and bonds, he frequently escaped taxa- 
tion thereon, but under this new law he is compelled to pay. 
It is a tax that does not reach the poor man, because if your in- 
come is under $3,000 a year you pay nothing. If you happen 
to be a bachelor or a maiden lady, or if you are married, you 
pay nothing on an income up to $4,000. 

There is another measure which we are about to get through, 
one dear to my heart and one in the interest of every person in 
this section of Louisiana, namely, flood-control legislation on the 
Mississippi River. Theodore Roosevelt, the demigod of John 
M. Parker and the Progressive Party, was President of the 
United States for seven years and was responsible for forcing 
through Congress some great pieces of legislation for which T 
give him due credit. He forced through, to a great extent, the 
Panama Canal legislation, under which we have constructed the 
mightiest piece of engineering in all time, a piece of engineering 
that cost about $400,000,000. Through his influence Congress 
passed the national reclamation act, which has for its purpose 
the placing of water on arid lands, and under that act the 
Government has spent about $100,000,000 in irrigating the arid 
lands of the West and converting them into productive areas. 

ROOSEVELT DID NOTHING TOWARD FLOOD CONTROL. 


“ But how much money did Roosevelt ever persuade Congress 
to spend to protect Louisiana from the floods of 31 States? Did 
lhe ever haye any money spent in a businesslike way to relieve 
us of the awful burden of these waters? Oh, no. Mr. Roosevelt 
could have put through that legislation, just as he did the other, 
if he had kept behind it with all the power of his great position. 
But he did not seem to care for us. He loved the people of the 
arid West; he constructed the mighty Panama Canal; but did 
nothing for the Mississippi Valley, although he secured a small 
annual appropriation in the rivers and harbors bill, the same as 
he did before he became President. When Mr. Taft was Presi- 
dent we got a little more money, although he made no special 
effort to give us more. 

What is the record of the Democratic Party? When it came 
into power it wrote a rivers and harbors bill which carried for 
the Mississippi River $8,000,000, the greatest sum ever carried 
in a single bill. And what happened to the bill? It was fili- 
bustered against by three Republican Senators—Burton, of 
Ohio; GALLINGER, of New Hampshire; Kenyon, of Iowa und by 
long and determined filibustering, coupled with the necessity for 


a great variety of legislation just at the time of the outbreak 
of the war in Europe, they were able to delay action on this 
bill until the closing days of Congress, when the Democrats were 
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forced to accept a compromise measure of $20,000,000 as a lump- 
sum appropriation for all the rivers and harbors of the country, 
instead of $54,000,000, which the bill carried as it came from 
the Democratic Rivers and Harbors Committee of. the -House 
and the Democratic Senate Commerce Committee. That was in 
1914. In the spring of 1915 the Democrats had another rivers 
und harbors bill prepared which carried $7,000,000 for the Mis- 
sissippi, which also met with filibustering tactics by the same 
Republican Senators, and we were forced to compromise on 
that bill also, getting a lump sum of $30,000,000 for all water- 
ways of the country, instead of $44,000,000, which the bill origi- 
nally carried, and in that $44,000,000 was $7,000,000 for the 
Mississippi River. Those were two Democratic measures, both 
of which were killed by the Republicans. 
“DEMOCRATS COME TO AID OF VALLEY. 

“And then what happened? When Congress met last fall the 
Senators and Representatives from the valley got together and 
decided to put through as a part of the Democratic program a 
piece of legislation that would control these floods for all time. 
We knew the President was friendly, and when a committee 
in the House of Representatives was created to take it up the 
President named a committee of three members of his Cabinet 
to advise him thereon. At this moment there is being framed 
in the Flood Control Committee of the House of Representatives 
a bill which will place in the hands of the Mississippi River 
Commission sufficient money tc build levees along this river so 
high and so strong that they will control any flood that can come 
against them, or, at least, any flood of which we have any record 
since the great flood of 1844, and also to do whatever else is 
deemed best by the commission. [Applause.] 

“Tt was my pleasure on Friday last to appear before that com- 
mittee and do all within my power to have them make the bill 
so broad and so comprehensive and so general that it would 
take care not only of the Mississippi River but also the lower 
ends of the great streams which empty into it, such as the Ohio, 
the St. Francis, the White, the Arkansas, the Yazoo, the Red, 
and most of all, the complete control of the Atchafalaya River 
down to the Gulf. [Great applause.] That bill is going through 
beyond question. 

“Tn conclusion, let me remind you what Woodrow Wilson, the 
greatest President who has occupied the White House since the 
days of Abraham Lincoln, has done for this Nation. He has kept 
it at peace when the world is aflame. Bear in mind that there 
has been an awful war on our southern border for several years. 
Remember that the people of Europe are engaged in the greatest 
struggle of recorded history. Millions of men have been killed 
and billions of dollars of property have been destroyed during 
this war. Many prominent men of this country have tried to get 
us involved in the struggle. You have read about it from time 
to time. You know Theodore Roosevelt has been preaching blood 
and thunder and fight. You have read that Elihu Root, ex- 
Republican Senator from New York, made a bitter speech against 
President Wilson in connection with this European war. He has 
been assailed time and again by public men in and out of Con- 
gress and by newspapers, but with the wonderful poise of the 
truly great man, calm, and clear in his views, firm as the Rock 
of Gibraltar, he said to his traducers and to the American peo- 
ple, I will hold the helm of the ship of state steady and firm. I 
will preserve the peace of this Nation with honor against all the 
world.’ If he had done nothing else but this, nothing else except 
to keep us at peace with all the world, it would be the greatest 
act that any President could do for us, and enough to earn the 
eternal gratitude and respect of every citizen of this Republic, 
[Great applause.] 

Just these final words. I am glad to have come among you, 
to have had the opportunity of addressing this splendid audience. 
I hope my feeble arguments may have some weight with you. I 
hope, my friends, you will consider carefully what the end will 
be’ if you carry out this Progressive movement, which, if success- 
ful, you will find to be like the fabled Pandora box, which, when 
opened, gave forth a legion of evils which could not be controlled. 

“ HAS NO FEAR OF RESULT IN STATE. 


“But, my friends, I have no fear the manhood of this State 
will ever allow this calamity to happen. 

“One hundred and fourteen thousand Democrats, a great 
majority of the white voters, have participated in a primary 
election as fair and as square as any ever held in this State, 
They have bound themselves to support the candidate nomi- 
nated. They have solemnly declared themselves to be Demo- 
crats, and have entered the councils of the party. In so doing 
they have incurred the plain obligation to abide by the result. 
True, that obligation is not one which can be enforced at law, 
but it is one just as binding as an obligation to pay a gambling 
debt or a debt barred by proscription. What think you of the 
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man who, being able, refused to pay such a debt? Equally dis- 
honest is the voter who violates his obligation to stand by a 
party into whose ranks he voluntarily enters and whose plans 
for facing an enemy he helps to make. So, on this account, I 
have confidence in the 114,000 sturdy Louisianians who took part 
in the election that decreed that splendid north Louisianian, 
Ruffin G. Pleasant, to lead the Democratic hosts of this State. 

“ Morally and mentally Democracy’s candidate is the equal of 
the Progressive-Republican candidate. The policies that he ad- 
vocates are as far-reaching and desirable as those of his oppo- 
nent, and his ability to enact them into law is certain on account 
of the legislature being overwhelmingly Democratic, whereas if 
Mr. Parker were elected the State would be thrown into great 
confusion and uncertainty in all public matters, and his admin- 
istration, rather than being a blessing, would make for disorder 
and chaos. 

* So for these reasons, on the 18th of April next, go to the polls 
and retake your stand with the party of the white men of the 
South, to which you are bound by every tradition of a noble 
past and by every promise for the coming years—with the party 
of Jefferson, Jackson, and Wilson, of McEnery, Nicholls, and 
White. [Great applause.] ” 


INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 10385) making appropriations 
for the current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various 
Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1917. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, under the head of 
“ Nevada,” on page 59, line 13, to change the number of the 
section from “12” to “13.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 59, after line 14, to strike 
out: 

For support and education of 280 Indian pupils at the Indian 
school at on City, Nev., including pay of superintendent, $48,760 ; 
for general repairs and improvements, $8,000; for irrigating schoo 
farm, $4,000 ; 760. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 59, after line 19, to in- 
sert: 

For support and education of 300 Indian pupils at the Indian 
school at Carson City, Nev., including pa 38 3 $52,100; 
for general repairs and improvements, 8,000; for irrigating schoo 
farm, $4,000; for new dormitory building, $25,000; in all, $89,100. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 60, to insert: 

For the purpose of procuring home and farm sites, with adequate 
water rights, and providing agricultural equipment and instruction 
and other necessary, 5 ie for the nonreseryation Indians in the 
State of Nevada, $1 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 60, line 15, after 
“$10,000,” to insert “to be immediately available and to 
remain available until expended,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

For the purchase of land and 5 — rights for the Washoe Tribe 
of Indians, the title to which is to be held in the United States for 
oe benefit of said Indians, S190000; to be immediately available and 

o remain available until alf 4180 a? for the support and civilization 
of said Indians, $5,000; in al $15,000 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of New Mexico,” 
on page 60, line 20, to change the number of the section from 
“13” to “14,” and in line 24, after the word “ adjoining,” to 
insert “or in the vicinity of,“ so as to make the clause read: 

Sec. 14. For ee and 5. of 450 Indian pupils at the 
Indian school at Albuquerque, N. Mex., and for pay of superintendent, 
77,400; for general repairs and improvements, $8, ; for the 
purchase of additional acreage rt epee g or in the vicinity of the 
school farm, $12,000; in all, 897,4 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 61, to strike 
out: 

For at Rant and education of 350 Indian pupils at the Indian 
school at ta Fe, N. Mex., and for pay of su ee wate $59,550 ; 
for general irs paa improvements, $6, for water supply, 
$1,600 ; in all, L $67,150 

The AE was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 61, after line 5, to insert: 


For support and and education of 400 Indian pupils at ihe Tanta school 
at Santa Fe, N. Mex., and for pay of superintendent, $ 

eral repairs and improvements, $8,000; for water sup; 9800 
F of an assembly hall and r water Suppi 5,000 


The amendment was agreed to. 


1916. 
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The next amendment was, on page 61, line 19, after the words 
“Navajo Reservation,“ to strike out “$15,000” and insert 
“$54,000”; and in line 22, after “ $54,000," to strike out: 
“said sum to be reimbursed from any funds which are now or 
may hereafter be placed in the Treasury to the credit of said 
Indians,” so as to make the clause read: 

For construction work on the Indian highway extendin 
Mesa Verde National Park to Gallup, N. Mex., on the Navajo Reserva- 
tion, $54,000: Provided, That such sum shail be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior in such manner and at such 
times and places as he 1 deem proper, and in the employment of 
Indian labor as far as possible for the construction of said highway. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ New York,” 
on page 62, line 2, to change the number of the section from 
* 14 ” to 4 15.” 

‘The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ North Caro- 
lina,” on page 62, line 11, to change the number of the section 
from “15” to “16.” > 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 62, after line 15, to insert: 

That the PORTIN the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to acqui a site at or near the town of Pembroke, Robe- 
son County, N. C., and cause to be erected thereon suitable oe 
for a school for the Indians of Robeson County, N. C., now living in 
Robeson and surrounding counties in North Carolina, and the sum of 
$50,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise a. popusi; to pay for the site and the erection of the 
buildings. t after the aforesaid buildings are erected, the sum of 
$10,000 is hereby appropriated for the conduct and maintenance of sald 
school for the Indians of Robeson County, N. C., under the su sion 
of the Secretary of the Interior, in accordance with the provisions of 
Jaw for the conduct and maintenance of schools for the Indians by 
the United States Government. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ North Dakota,” 
on page 63, line 7, to change the number of the section from 
MIG" to 17." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 63, line 24, after “ $4,000,” 
to insert “to be immediately available,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

For support and education of 400 Indian pupils at Fort Totten In- 
dian School, Fort Totten, N. Dak., and for y of superintendent, 
$68,500; sinking wells and 9 improvements of the water system, 
$4.000, to be immediately available; for barn, $5,000; for general re- 
pairs and improvements, $5,000; in all, $82,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 64, to strike out: 

For support and education of 200 Indian pupils at the Indian school, 
Wahpeton, N. Dak., and pay of superintendent, $35,200; for general 
repairs and improvements, $5,000; in all, $40,200. 

And to insert: 

For support and education of 220 Indian pupils at the Indian school 
Wahpeton, N. Dak., and pay of superintendent, $38,540; for genera 
repairs and improvements, $8,000; for new school building, $50,000; 
in all, $66,540. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 64, after line 9, to insert: 

The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to withdraw from 
the Treasury of the United States, from time to time, in his discretion, 
all moneys derived from the sale and disposition of surplus lands, 
within the limits of the former Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, 
N. Dak., arising under the provans of the act approves June 1, 1910 
(30 Stat. L., p. 455), together with the accrued interest thereon, and 
distribute the same per capita to the Indians entitled thereto in the 
following manner, to wit: To competent Indians in cash share and 
share alike and to incompetent Indlans by depositing equal shares to 
their individual eredit in banks bonded and 8 as depositories 
for individual Indian moneys, subject to expendi for the efit of 
the Indians entitled under such rules as he may prescribe, and hereafter 
annual distributions shall similarly be made of funds accruing under 
the provisions of the act herein referred to. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, while, of course, I understand 
what is intended, I do not think the following language in the 
amendment is quite clear: 

Subject to expenditure for the benefit of the Indians entitled under 
such rules as he may prescribe. 

The word “he” refers to nothing in that sentence, although I 
suppose it is intended to refer to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. ASHURST. To what line does the Senator refer? 

Mr. LODGE, I refer to line 24, on page 64, which reads 
“under such rules as he may prescribe.” Of course, the lan- 
guage refers to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. ASHURST. I think the Senator’s criticism is a very 
proper one, and that the pronoun is too far from its antecedent. 
The words “ the Secretary of the Interior” ought to be inserted 
there. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. Those words occur only in the preceding 
sentence. I move that amendment to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will he stated. 


from the 


The SECRETARY. On page 64, line 24, before the word “ may,” 
it is proposed to strike out “ he“ and to insert “the Secretary 
of the Interior,” so as to read “ under such rules as the Secretary 
of the Interior may prescribe,” and so forth. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resiimed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, 
on page 65, after line 2, to insert: 

To enable the peceta of the Interior to redeem a mortgage on the 
allotment selection of Starr Hlis, a Turtle Mountain eee 
Indian, described as the northwest quarter of section 34, township 164 
north, range 70 west of the fifth principal meridian, North Dakota, 
$1,500, or so much thereof as may be necessary, the said sum to be re- 
imbursed from the rentals of said allotment not to exceed 50 per cent 
of the amount of rentals received cone tes Provided, That in the event 
a patent in fee shall be issued for this land before the United States 
shall be wholly reimbursed as herein provided the amount remainin 
unpaid shall become a first lien on such allotment, and the fact of suc 
lien shall be recited on the face of the patent in fee and the amount 
of the lien set forth thereon, and the receipt of the Secretary of the 
Interior, or of the officer, agent, or employee duly authorized by him 
for that purpose, for the paron of the amount of the mortgage, when 
duly recorded by the recorder of deeds in the county wherein the land 
is located, shall operate as a satisfaction of such lien, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 65, after line 22, to insert: 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to reimburse Benson County, 
N. Dak., for moneys actually paid to the State of North Dakota for care 
and maintenance of insane Indians at the State insane asylum, as fol- 
lows: Joseph Langer, $457.44; Mary J. Pejibutaskana, $410; Alfred 
Littlewind, $630 ; all, $1,497.44. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Oklahoma,” on 
page 66, line 6, to change the number of the section from “17” 
to “18.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 67, after line 18, to insert: 

To pay the Women’s Board of Domestic Missions, Reformed Church 
in America, $10,000 to reimburse said board for buildings on the Fort 
Sill Military Reserve, in the State of Oklahoma, constructed by said 
board with the consent of the Government and utilized for the educa- 
tion and civilization of the Fort Sill Apache prisoners of war until the 
removal of said Indlans from said Fort Sill Military Reserve. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
Oklahoma if he will not allow that amendment to go over? 

Mr, OWEN. Let the item go over, Mr. President. 

Mr. ASHURST. We may finish the bill to-day. 

Mr. OWEN. Of course, if it goes over it is only temporary. 
If it is proposed to conclude the consideration of the bill to-day, 
it will have to come up before the bill is disposed of. With 
that understanding, I agree that the amendment may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, 
on page 68, after line 20, to insert: 

For continuing the relief and settlement of the Apache Indians for- 
merly confined as prisoners of war at Fort Sill Military Reservation, 
Okla., on lands in Oklahoma to be selected for them by the Secreta 
of the Interior and the Secretary of War, $40,000, to be expended 
under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior and 
the ecretary. ot War may prescribe, and to be immediately available 
and to rem available until expended. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may that amendment go over 
in connection with the one which the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Gronna] has just asked to have passed over? 

Mr. OWEN. I have no objection to the amendment going 
over temporarily. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over temporarily. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, 
under the subhead “ Five Civilized Tribes,” on page 69, line 20, 
to change the number of the section from “18” to “19,” and 
in line 22, after the word “ employees,” to strike out $175,000” 
and insert “$185,000, of which $10,000 shall be immediately 
available,” so as to make the clause read: 

Sec. 19. For expenses of administration of the affairs of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, Oklahoma, and the compensation of employees, $185,- 
000, of which $10,000 shall be immediately available. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, although we have passed the 
North Dakota items, I observe that through some typographicai 
or other error there has been omitted one item which was ap- 
proved by the committee, as Senators will remember. I will 


read the item, which I will ask to have inserted in the bill: 
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That amendment was agreed to by the committee. I ask that 
it be agreed to by the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment to be inserted? 

Mr. ASHURST. On page 66, after line 4, at the end of the 
North Dakota items. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on bd Seis te to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, 
on page 70, line 17, after the word “ act,” to insert “ except where 
contracts have been heretofore approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior, in accordance with existing law, which contracts the 
Secretary as authorized to settle and discharge“; so as to make 
the clause read: 

ETES 8 That the money paid to the enrolled members as 
provided herein shall be exempt from any lien for attorneys’ fees or 

other debt contracted prior to the Leon of this act on 


contracts have been heretofore approved the Secreta 
existing law, which contracts 


Where does the Senator desire the 


t where 
the In- 


terior, in accordance  Becretary 


is authorized to settle and 2 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I desire to move an amendment 
to come in at the close of the amendment just read. The amend- 
ment consists of the following words: 

Provided Sat 24, That the payments made under such contracts 
shall not exceed $1,950. 

I understand, Mr. President, that that is the aggregate amount 
of the contracts proposed to be paid under this amendment. If 
that be true, I think it would be well to make the limitation 
explicit. 

Mr. ASHURST, Mr. President, if my memory seryes me 
correctly, my impression was that the claim was for $1,500, but 
if the Senator from Oklahoma, who has made the computation, 
says it amounts to the sum indicated by him, I have personally 
no objection to the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Oklahoma will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 70, line 20, after the word “ dis- 
charge,” it is proposed to insert: 


Provided further, That the payments made under such contracts 
shall not exceed $1,950. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr, PAGE. Mr. President, I do not know that I am justified 
in taking the time of the Senate in commenting upon this section 
of this bill. which proposes to make per capita payments of 
$300 each to the Choctaws and $200 each to the Chickasaws; 
and yet I feel that at least a few words ought to be said te the 
Senate setting forth what this provision really accomplishes. 
It means that we shall pay out to the Indians of Oklahoma 
more than $7,000,000; I think, with the other appropriations 
made for Oklahoma, it means that we will pay out from 
eight to ten million dollars this year. I do not object that this 
money does not belong to the Choctaws or the Chickasaws. I 
think the funds are in the Treasury which belong to them; but, 
in conferring with those who are conversant with conditions 
there, I am told that there is no probable question that within 
GO days from the date that these sums are paid over to the 
Indians one-half of them will be separated from their money ; 
indeed, one man with whom I conversed—and he was friendly 
to this legislation—said he had no doubt that within six months 
75 per cent of the money would be gone. 

In families, say, of five or six, each drawing $200 or $300, 
the aggregate amounts to $1,000 to $2,000 per family, and in 
some families much more. My judgment is that these large 
sums should not be given them without some safeguard. We 
ought to pay it out in smaller sums; at least, that is my judg- 
ment, and I give utterance to my judgment because I think I 
have some regard for the welfare of the Indians to whom these 
funds will go. It is true the money will find its way into 
Oklahoma ; somebody there will get it; but our wards, for whom 
we have been conserving this fund for a good many years, will, 
in my judgment, be very little benefited by this legislation so 
far as more than 50 per cent of them are concerned. The 
money will be spent, and spent foolishly, in very many cases 
about as soon as the Indians get it. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, this per capita payment to the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws has been long delayed. It is a dis- 
tribution to them of the proceeds of their property which was 
promised to them by the agreement of 1902. It has now been 
held for 14 years, and in that time nearly one-half of those 
people have died without getting the benefit of the property 
which was promised to them. Practically the only point, as I 


understand, which was made against paying these people what 
was promised to them by the United States is that they will be 
separated from their money. I will say, in answer to that, that 
I hope in due course of time to receive my salary for this month, 
and to be separated from it very promptly thereafter, and I do 
not want denial made to me on any such grounds. I take it 
that nearly every Senator will expend what is coming to him 
in due course ; and it is no reason on earth for the United States 
refusing to pay a debt on the ground that the man to whom it is 
due and paid will spend it. There remains about $31,000,000 
undistributed of this property. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I confess to the truth of all the 
Senator has said. He is absolutely right in saying that it is 
the money of the Choctaws and Chickasaws and they ought to 
have it; but if you were to make the proposed distribution by 
a separate bill with a caption of its own, if that caption de- 
scribed the real purpose of the bill it would read, “An appropria- 
tion for the benefit of a goodly number of whites in Oklahoma— 
men having no Indian blood in their veins.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, there have been very few 
more tragic occurrences in the history of the American people 
than the treatment by the United States Government and by 
the Oklahoma Choctaw Nation of the Mississippi Choctaws, and 
there have been a great many tragic and unjust things in our 
history. Shakespeare says that— 

Oh, it is excellent 
To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant. 

The white race has very frequently used its strength like a 
giant. In no one particular has that been better illustrated 
than in the treatment of the Mississippi Choctaws. 

In 1830 “ Old Hickory,” with his unbending will, decreed that 
there should be a treaty with the Choctaw Indians in the State 
of Mississippi to remove them west of the Mississippi River. 
Many years later than that, when Andrew Jacokson died, it 
was said that one of his negro slaves said to another, “ Do you 
reckon Marse Andy is in heaven?” The other said.“ Of course 
he is; didn't you hear him say he was gwine there before he 
died?” So, when he made up his mind that there should be a 
treaty with the Mississippi Choctaws removing them west of the 
river, he had already made up his mind that they had to remove. 

There are few more disgraceful pictures in the history of the 
country than the means resorted to in order to persuade those 
people to consent to go west of the river. They possessed upon 
the Yioughenougheny River and upon Pearl River, in the State 

of Mississippi, the happiest hunting grounds in the Union. 
They are happy hunting grounds even yet, notwithstanding the 
intrusion of population, and notwithstanding the change of the 
character of population under which most people are now not 
hunters, but merchants, lawyers, or something else. 

When finally the treaty was entered into even Old Hickory 
found that he had to agree that those of the “ Mississippi Choc- 
taws,” or those of the Choctaws who remained in the State of 
Mississippi and would not consent to the surrender of their 
tribal and thereto treaty rights, had to have an agreement with 
them that they were to have “all the privileges of citizens of 
the Choctaw Nation,” even without removing from Mississippi, 
except that they could not share in“ the annuity ” given to those 
who did remove. 

Year followed year, decade followed decade, and finally the time 
came when they proceeded to find out what were “ the privileges 
of the citizens of the Choctaw Nation ” in the Indian Territory— 
the old Indian Territory, consisting of the present State of 
Oklahoma as a part of it. These people had no vote in the 
State of Mississippi. They had cut themselves off from that. 
There are a lot of you who disapprove of Mississippi's attitude 
with regard to the idea that the governing force in the State 
must be members of the white race; but, whether you disap- 
prove of it or not, the fact remains that these people, by our 
policy and their consent, had no vote in the State of Mississippi. 
They were included under the general term of “Indians not 
taxed” and did not vote, under the clause of the Constitution 
which prevented certain people from voting, amongst them “ In- 
dians not taxed.” 

Mr. President, they are a simple folk. They are an honest 
people. I said upon the floor of this body once before—and I 
hesitate to repeat myself, but still the chances are that the 
men who heard it before were not the men who are now here 
present—that when I wanted to hire a white man or a negro 
to go into the woods and split rails for me, or do any other odd 
job that Indians do, I counted the white man’s rails, and I 
counted the darkey’s, but it was never necessary to count the 
Indian's. He was honest. When he came to me and told me 
he had split 10,000 rails I knew he had split them, and when 
he told me where I could find them I knew I could find them. 
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Now, they have no votes; they are nothing politically to me; 
and yet, Mr. President, I have stood here two Congresses, and I 
have stood in the, House—I do not remember how many Con- 
gresses—and I have defeated Indian Affairs Committee after In- 
dian Affairs Committee with a vote of one House or the other. I 
have defeated the Indian Affairs Committee of this House—the 
Senate—twice, and once when I was sick in bed and could not 
come here the Senate, by procrastination and filibustering, car- 
ried over the Indian appropriation bill, under the guidance and 
leadership of my colleague, until the Indian appropriation bill 
itself was defeated, rather than leave these people without their 
rights under the law; and the Indian Affairs Committee in this 
appropriation bill, under the dominancy of the State of Okla- 
homa, has paid no more attention to the views of the Senate 
than if the Senate of the United States had not existed. 

I went to the chairman of the committee the other day and 
proposed, and I renew the proposition now, that if he will reduce 
the amount of per capita allowance from $300 to $200, so that 
I will know that there will be enough money left in the Treas- 
ury for my Mississippi Choctaws—I do not call them mine in 
a political sense; they have not a vote, and the Oklahoma Choc- 
taws have a whole lot of votes, and that is the difference be- 
tween them—if he will do that, I will let the question rest, so 
that I may hope at some time in the future to have the entire 
question submitted to the Committee on Claims, and I shall 
introduce a bill to leave it entirely to them to judge not only of 
the legalities and the equities but of the moral and tribal rights 
of the Mississippi Choctaws. 

Mr. President, citizenship in an Indian tribe was never based 
upon territoriality. It was always based upon consanguinity. 
If there had never been one word said in the Dancing Rabbit 
treaty about the rights of the Mississippi Choctaws, they still 
would have continued to be citizens of the Choctaw Nation by 
consanguinity, just as in ancient Rome and in ancient Athens, 
long after so-called civilization, men obtained their citizenship in 
each city because of their tribal relationship; and it was long 
and long and long afterwards before territoriality was con- 
sidered—the tribal membership constituted citizenship. So 
with the Iroquois; so in Australia. 

Because we are at a critical point in the affairs of the Nation 
I want to ask the chairman of the committee if he can not 
agree to reduce this per capita allowance to $200? Then I will 
know that after that is paid there will be enough left for my 
people, or rather these people, if the Court of Claims decides in 
their favor. 

Mr. ASHURSY. Mr. President, in reply to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Mississippi, I want to say, first, that I 
know that his polite and parliamentary gibe at the committee 
being under the domination of the Senator from Oklahoma—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, I did not say “the Senator from 
Okluhoma ”; I said the State of Oklahoma—in the other House 
and in this. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am not taking exception to it. I want to 
say, on behalf of the Indian Affairs Committee of the Senate, 
that the language employed in the bill is the identical language 
which came over from the House, and the committee did not 
make any change in that part of it. Now, I may not state the 
situation accurately, but I will say to the distinguished Sena- 
tor that my best information is that if this per capita payment 
of $300 were made there would still be ampte funds to settle 
any possible, even conjectural, claim which might be made on 
behalf of the Mississippi Choctaws. Speaking further, I think 
I state the facts when I say there are $31,000,000—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is it a Chickasaw and Choctaw fund, or 
purely a Choctaw fund? 

Mr. OWEN. Jointly. 

Mr. ASHURST. It is a joint tribal fund. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ah, but we have no claim upon the Chick- 
asaw part of the fund. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am udvised by one of the Senators from 
Oklahoma that only a fourth of it could be or would be charged 
to the Chickasaws, leaving three-fourths—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘The Senator means, only a fourth of it 
would be credited to the Chickasaws. 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes; I thank the Senator for the correc- 
tion. Leaving three-fourths—I speak in round numbers—of $31,- 
000,000 that are available for the Choctaws. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I recognize that the Ameri- 
can people are just at this time in a parlous situation. Mexican 
troubles are crowding us, European troubles are beginning to 
crowd us more and more acutely than ever before, the recent 

“sinking by submarine boats not only of belligerent vessels but 
of vessels of neutral powers without warning—all of that sort 
of thing is rising above the horizon. I am the last man who 
wants to take up the time of this body and of American prepara- 


tion for possible trouble in what might look like the useless con- 
sumption of time for a purpose that is not as vital as the things 
with which we must soon deal. 

I offered to two appropriation bills the following amendment: 

The Secretary of the Interior is further authorized and directed to 
enroll as members of the said Choctaw Tribe of Indians all persons— 

I ask the attention of Senators to this now— 

All persons identified as Mississippi Choctaws by the Commission to 
the Five Civilized Tribes, under the provisions of section 21 of the act of 
Congress approved June 28, 1898, in the roll and report of said commis- 
sion dated March 10, 1899, and in subsequent reports of said commis- 
sion, which persons have not hitherto been finally enrolled. 

Now, let me explain that; and I especially want the attention 
of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], because he was at 
that time a member of the Indian Affairs Committee in the 
House of Representatives, and, if I mistake not, the chairman of 
that committee; and I can not mistake this, if I am not mistaken 
about the contemporaneousness of things, he was the ablest 
chairman of that committee that we ever had, with the possible 
exception of Mr. SHERMAN, of New York. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have not finished my question. 

Mr. CURTIS. I want to correct the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And the Senator, I think, will bear me out 
in this: After procuring this amendment, of which what I have 
read is a part, I ascertained that the committee had put upon 
the provision a proviso that these people should move to Okla- 
homa, 

I was at that time minority leader of the House. I had very 
little time to do anything except to lead the minority. I was 
informed that what I wanted was upon the bill.. Later I 
found that a provision was upon it saying that these people 
should remove from Mississippi to the Indian Territory. I did 
not know that until afterwards. Of course, in requiring that 
they should remove, the whole contention that they were citizens 
by consanguinity and not by territoriality was surrendered. 
Then I came to the House as soon as I could, and I got an 
appropriation of $20,000 out of the Treasury to remove them. 
And after that the Secretary of the Interior and the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs wrote to those people and to me, in the State 
of Mississippi, when they had written to ask about removing, 
and informed them and me that if they did remove to the 
Indian Territory, as it was then constituted, they might pos- 
sibly be removed as “intruders ”—as intruders! At that time 
the now distinguished Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] 
was the attorney of the Mississippi Choctaws—Winton, Owen 
& Winton, or Owen & Winton, or whatever the firm was— 
and was the first man in the world who ever brought to my 
attention the consanguinity rights of the Mississippi Choctaws. 
And that condition of things lasted until it was too late for 
those people to remove, and very few of them took advantage 
of the $20,000 appropriation. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will state, just to get the Recorp correct, 
that I was not chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
of the House. I was chairman of the subcommittee having 
charge of the Indian Territory legislation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And Mr. Sherman was chairman of the 
committee. I got it wrong. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator is also mistaken in reference to 
the dates of the appropriations. It is true that it was by and 
through the efforts of the Senator from Mississippi, in 1898, 
that provision was made for taking care of the Mississippi 
Choctaws. Later on the fight came up in reference to the time 
for their removal, and, if the Senator will remember, he 
asked for a year, and we compromised on six months. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now I want to read something, although I 
hate to take up the time right now. 

After the passage of the legislation to which we are both 
referring, the Dawes Commission was directed to “identify” 
and prepare “a roll” of those “ entitled to the privilege of Choc- 
taw citizenship under section 14 of the removal treaty of 1830.” 
which was the Dancing Rabbit treaty. The commission sub- 
mitted a roll containing the name, age, sex, and residence of 
1,925 full-blooded Choctaws. Shortly thereafter, before the 
approval of this roll, Congress enacted a law recognizing the 
rights of these Choctaws to full citizenship and allotment in 
the Choctaw Nation west, as other Choctaws residing in the 
Indian Territory, but requiring them within six months—and 
that is the point to which the Senator from Kansas was re- 
ferring—to remove to the Indian Territory. The Department 
of the Interior suggested, or somebody suggested, a year. I 
suggested no time at all, because I was basing my claim upon 
consanguinity and not upon residence in a given territory. This 
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law as passed, however, required them, within six months after 
identification, to remove to the Indian Territory and to reside 
there for three years. 

Oh, Mr. President, think of that—the technical cruelty of this 
Republic! Hunters and fishermen and rail splitters, with not 
money enough to provide themselves with rations one month in 
advance, and they were to remove to the Indian Territory and 
there maintain themselves for three years! 

The Dawes Commission subsequently submitted about 2,500 
names of identified full bloods, which enrollment was approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior. The vast majority of these full 
bloods were informed on February 14, 1903, that their time for 
removal would expire on August 14, 1903—March, April, May, 
June, July, August—six months. It was known that they were 
financially unable to go west under the requirements of the law. 
as the commission in its report had fully explained their “ ig- 
norant and impoverished condition.” On March 3, 1903—giving 
only four months’ time—as the Senator from Kansas will re- 
member, Congress, under a motion of mine, which was adopted 
in the Indian Affairs Committee in the House, appropriated 
$20,000, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior, to aid in their removal. 

“Now follow certain almost unbelievable facts, fully yerified 
by the records of the Interior Department, by original docu- 
ments, and by sworn statements. The Secretary did not desig- 
nate any person or agent to do this work until July 20, 1903.” 
They had to move on August 14. It gave them less than a 
month. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. “The agent they appointed arrived in Mis- 
sissippi on July 27, 1903, 17 days before these 2,500 people, 
scattered over half the State of Mississippi and southern Louisi- 
ana, must, under the six-month requirement, be in the Choctaw 
Nation in the then Indian Territory.” 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. On that day he had circulars printed and 
mailed to these people. The agent on that day had circulars 
printed and mailed to these people, notifying them of the neces- 
sity for their removal, and that they must be in Meridian, Miss., 
prepared to leave, by August 11. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Wait one moment. As these Choctaws 
lived a long distance from a post office—most of them lived in 
Leake County, without a railroad; a large number of them 
lived in Neshoba County, at that time without a railroad, though 
it now has one—ignorant, unable to read, unable to write, they 
could not see nor read nor understand notices of any description. 

Mr. President, there is one other point to which I want to refer, 
and then I will yield to the Senator from Oklahoma, if he desires, 

Capt. McKennon, of the State of Arkansas, was at that time 
chairman of the subcommission that went to the State of Mis- 
sissippi to make this enroliment to“ identify“ these people as 
Mississippi Choctaws. Capt. McKennon and the two other mem- 
bers of that subcommission agreed to this rule of identification, 
because they were sensible men, and therefore knew a white man 
from a negro, and knew a negro from an Indian, and knew an 
Indian from either of the other two, to wit, that a full blood was 
entitled to identification and enrollment. There never had been 
any Indians in the State of Mississippi except Choctaws and a 
few Pnscagoulas down on the seacoast, who never had gone 
beyond the fishery radius of the Gulf coast, and a few of the 
Natchez Tribe, on the southern part of the Mississippi, and of 
Chickasaws, in northwest Mississippi, who were early all re- 
moved to reservations. Whenever a full-blooded Indian pre- 
sented himself to them, the Pascagoulas having passed out and 
died long ago, there being no Pascagoulas left alive, and all the 
others being removed, and all except the Choctaws having been 
the enemies of the English-speaking white man, they said, “ There 
never have been any Indians in the State of Mississippi except 
the Chickasaws, in the northwest district, who all removed to 
the Indian Territory; the Pascagoulas, who are dead; the 
Natchez, who are dead or gone; and the Choctaws, who are left 
remaining there alive”; so that whenever a full-blooded Indian 
came they identified him as a Mississippi Choctaw, the white 
man's friend,“ who was allowed to remain. 

Can you imagine what the Interior Department did later? 
Why, Mr. President and Senators, the Interior Department de- 
cided that an ignorant Choctaw Indian—illiterate, impoverished, 
a hunter and a fisherman and a rail splitter—had to prove by 
affirmative and specific testimony that he was the descendant of 
a Choctaw in Mississippi living in 1830 and claiming as such 
under the Dancing Rabbit treaty. 


Did you ever think about how many white men, intelligent, 
educated, could prove that they were descendants of somebody 


who lived in 1776? Did you ever think nbout how many white 
people there are who have kept family records could prove 
who were their great-great-grandfathers? Have you ever 
thought of how many could add to this evidence aliunde? It 
was not remarkable, then, when the ruling was made in the 
court out in Oklahoma, in the interest of the Oklahoma Choctaws, 
that these people must prove not only that they were full- blood 
Choctaw Indians living in the State of Mississippi, but that they 
were by specific testimony descendants of some Choctaw an- 
cestor and ancestress living in 1830, that virtually none of them 
could prove it. The only men who could prove it were the men 
with a little splash of white blood in them, and their proof was 
suspected of perjury. 

Now, Mr. President, I have paid my tribute to the Mississippi 
Choctaw Indians; and notwithstanding the fact that the chair- 
man will not agree to reduce the amount from $300 to $200, I 
rest satisfied for the present with merely putting in a plea in 
this court for future consideration; and I give notice now that I 
will never again while I am in public life consent to another 
allotment to the Oklahoma Choctaws after this date—having the 
Senate behind me against your committee twice already upon 
the proposition, but not desiring now to take up the public time— 
I will never hereafter, I say, consent to another per capita allot- 
ment to the Oklahoma Choctaws until their brethren by blood 
and by national citizenship, by all laws of savage or semisavage 
Indian tribes, have been considered. The only reason why I 
consent to it now is that the chairman of this committee, in 
whom I have the very highest degree of personal confidence, 
assures me that there will be enough money left to take care of 
the rightful claims, I started to say, of my constituents—but 
they are not even my constituents; they are nobody’s constituents 
on the surface of the earth, unless they are God's. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I think the Senate must meta- 
phorically lift its hat to the generosity and the chivalry of 
Mississippi's distinguished Senator, and both Senators; but ever 
since I have been in the Senate the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi has been urging the claims of these illiterate, as he says, 
homeless Indians. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And honest. 

Mr. ASHURST. I have no doubt they are honest. Their 
situation, Mr. President, appeals to me. These speeches which 
the Senator has made, not only to-day but at previous times, 
and the speeches which his colleague [Mr. VARDAMAN] has made 
appeal to my sense of justice. I believe now, as I have always 
believed, that Congress should do something for the Mississippi 
Choctaws. But, Mr. President, with the greatest respect—and I 
differ with my friend with considerable reluctance—with the 
greatest respect to him, I can not as a Senator vote to take 
money away from the Oklahoma Choctaws, when, according to 
the lights as I see them, I could not do so without violating 
a trust. That is a point of difference between the Senator 
and me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question there? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course he and I know that there are no 
better friends than lie and I. Did not the Senator suggest to 
me not long ago, or did he—if I am mistaken, I hope he will 
state so—that the proper arena, or rather the proper treasury 
from which I ought to secure relief for these people, was the 
United States Treasury? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly; not the funds of the Indians. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In suggesting that, the Senator admitted 
that they had rights. Now, no ward ever had a right for his 
guardian to make up a deficiency due from another ward. 
I do not contend that these people have any claim against the 
United States Treasury. They have none. They have only 
the claim growing out of consanguinity as citizens of the Choc- 
taw Nation. If they have not that, they have none. I myself 
can not now see how I could vote for an appropriation to them 
out of the United States Treasury unless I voted for it as a 
gratuity or a charity on the ground that they had been harshly 
dealt with. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, while I do not in any way 
concede, directly or indirectly, that the Mississippi Choctaws 
have any claim on this particular fund with which we are 
dealing to-day—I shall not go into the legal phase of it—I do 
want to read—— 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If they have not a claim on that, on what 
have they a claim? 
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Mr. ASHURST. Upon the Federal Treasury, just like any 
other homeless Indinn; just as the homeless Indians in Nevada, 
for whom we appropriated $15,000 to-day to buy lands—the 
on that any people would have on a Christian and an honest 

ation. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Haye they any more claim than any other 
class of homeless, friendless people? 

Mr. ASHURST. My opinion is that they haye a claim, 
founded possibly in conscience, against the Federal Treasury, 
not against the money that belongs to the Oklahoma Choctaws, 
for the reason, among others, that article 2 of the treaty of 1880 
Sys: 

The United States, under a t specially to be made by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, shall cause to be conveyed to the Choctaw 
Nation a tract of country west of the Mississippi River in fee simple 
to them and their descendants, to inure to them while they shall exist 
as a nation and live on it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is making a mistake there. I 
did at a previous session of the Senate offer an amendment, 
but I am now offering no amendment, and I am not offering it 
for two reasons. The first great reason is that this nation is 
in a situation where I do not want to defeat an Indian appro- 
printion bill, although I have done it before, and the second rea- 
son is that I think there will be money enough back for these 
people to obtain justice after a while, and, third, because so 
many Senators are busy and absent who, when they come in 
without hearing debate, would say, What my vote?” and 
then vote with the committee. I am assured that there will 
be funds enough left, and I know when the Senator from Arizona 
assures me of it that he, at any rate, believes it, and I think 
he has sufficient knowledge of the situation to make his belief 
equivalent to a fact so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator for his very generous 
reference to myself. I hope to merit that. Briefly to answer 
his question as to the amount of the fund, I wish to say this 
bill distributes to the Choctaws 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In one word, I would like to add to what 
the Senator from Oklahoma said, to wit, that “the Choctaws 
in Oklahoma are dying while they are waiting for the allot- 
ment”; that these Choctaws in Mississippi are also dying while 
they are waiting for their allotment. The sanitary condition 
in Mississippi is a little better, perhaps, than in Oklahoma, 
and therefore not quite as large a percentage, but a percentage, 
in Mississippi have died and gone away “to rest under the 
shade of the river“ with no satisfaction of their just claims and 
rights. 

Mr. ASHURST. Permit me to give the figures as they have 
been made up for me and as I understand them, and I believe 
them to be correct. We are distributing under this bill $6,239,- 
700 to the Choctaws and $1,260,800 to the Chickasaws, being a 
total of $7,500,500, leaving $24,003,454, so I am advised by the 
Indian Department, in cash and profit to the credit of these 
two tribes, one-fourth to the credit of the Chickasaws and 
three-fourths to the credit of the Choctaws. Those figures have 
been furnished to me. À 

Mr. WILLIAMS. How much will be left for the Choctaws? 

Mr. ASHURST. Three-fourths of $24,003,454. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I shall take only a few moments 
of the time of the Senate, and would make no answer to the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wua1ams], but I can not permit 
what I think is a very erroneous impression to be left on the 
mind of the Senate with regard to the Mississippi Choctaws. 
It is not true as a principle of law that consanguinity gives to 
the Mississippi Choctaws or to any nonresident Indians the 
right of a distributive share in the Choctaw property west. 
That principle has not been observed in other cases. 

There are full-blood Seminoles in Florida who upon a claim 
of consanguinity could demand a part of the Seminole property 
in Oklahoma, but who make no such pretenses. There are full- 
blood Cherokees in North Carolina who on the theory of con- 
sanguinity could demand a part of the Cherokee property in 
Oklahoma. Full-blood Creeks in Alabama on such an absurd 
theory could demand participation in the property of the Okla- 
homa Creeks, but neither the eastern full-blood Creeks or Chero- 
kees make any such unfair claim. 

Mr. WILLIAMS rose, 

Mr. OWEN. I do not wish to be interrupted, if the Senator 
please. The same principle—living with the tribe as a condi- 
tion of citizenship—applies with regard to the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will allow me—— 

Mr. OWEN. I hope the Senator will excuse me. 

oi WILLIAMS. I am necessarily called to a subcommittee 
meeting. 


Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. ? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to say that the difference between 
those cases and this is that the Dancing Rabbit treaty expressly 
reserved every right to the Mississippi Choctaw and citizenship 
in the Choctaw Nation except a share in the annuities. The 
Senator will remember that. 

Mr. OWEN. I remember the treaty of 1880 very well, and 
that very treaty itself is a denial of the plea of consanguinity, 
because if consanguinity were sufficient it would not be neces- 
sary to have a statutory provision or a treaty reservation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is a recognition of it by treaty, which 
makes it all the stronger. 

Mr. OWEN. That is a statutory provision. So far was it 
true that consanguinity did not give this right of citizenship 
that when the Government of the United States, in its desire 
to move all the five tribes from the east of the Mississippi 
River to the west of the Mississippi River, expressly stipulated 
the Choctaws should agree to remove west—1830. The Missis- 
sippi full-blood Choctaws not being willing, that is, a consider- 
able number of them not being willing, to move west of the 
Mississippi River at that time—1880—refused to make the 
treaty of 1830 unless there was an express provision put in the 
fourteenth article that the individuals who took land under 
the fourteenth article, amounting to 640 acres to an adult 
and a smaller amount to minors, should not lose thereby— 
that is, taking land in Mississippi under article 14—their 
right in the Choctaw Nation as citizens, but the treaty provided 
if they removed they should enjoy no part of the annuities, 
It was provided in that treaty that they should live five years 
in Mississippi and become citizens of the State. It was not 
contemplated by many of these people that they ever would 
move at all or repossess themselves of citizenship as they had 
reserved the right to do; others thought they might move later 
on. In point of fact, nearly all the original members either 
moved west or died, and it is now nearly a hundred years 
later that their descendents or those claiming to be their 
descendants, referred to in this loose way as Mississippi 
Choctaws, have the right to citizenship with the western 
Choctaws, even without removal, because their great-grand- 
fathers stipulated that they should not lose their rights in the 
Choctaw Nation by their failure to move in 1830. 

In point of fact, the “Mississippi Choctaws,” under the 
statutes of the United States, comprise only those persons of 
proven Choctaw blood who moved west under the agreement of 
1902 and were included as Mississippi Choctaws“ on a special 
roll under the terms and conditions of that particular agree- 
ment. The Indians in Mississippi may be of Choctaw blood, 
many of them probably are, but they may.be of Creek, Chicka- 
saw, Seminole, or Pascagoula Indians or of mixed tribes. 

The Supreme Court of the United States in the so-called 
Cherokee case decided that the full-blood Cherokees in North 
Carolina who did not move to the west were not entitled to 
citizenship there; that if they desired to enjoy citizenship they 
must first move into the Cherokee country west and there be 
adopted into citizenship by the proper authorities. 

The Choctaw-Chickasaw treaty of 1866 required all Choctaws 


| seeking allotments to establish bona fide residence in the Choc- 


taw-Chickasaw Nation. 

When Congress came to divide up these lands and sent the 
Dawes Commission in 1893 to the Five Civilized Tribes, Congress 
passed some immediate legislation requiring all Indians of the 
Five Civilized Tribes seeking allotment to establish bona fide resi- 
dence. In the Curtis Act of 1898 an express provision was in- 
serted that no Indian should be enrolled by the Dawes Commis- 
sion who had not previously to that time established residence 
in good faith in the tribe in which he claimed citizenship. I 
was then representing the Mississippi Choctaws and I asked an 
exception in their behalf in order that they might have time 
within which to make the removal and in which they might con- 
form to the unbroken rule of residence. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi supported that proposal. I made the draft of the lan- 
guage myself and it became a part of the statute. It was put 
on the so-called Curtis Act by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis] in the House, and a further time therefore was granted 
to the Mississippi Choctaws by that act. I made the most resolute 
effort to have Congress waive the requirement of removal and 
residence for the Mississippi Choctaws, and Congress was un- 
willing to do so and did not do so. 

I peuse to emphasize that the treaty of 1866 expressly required 
that in the contingency of the Choctaw and Chickasaw lands be- 
ing allotted five years should be permitted within which Choc- 
taws and Chickasaws residing east of the Mississippi River or 
elsewhere might be given an opportunity to reestablish their 
citizenship and become members of the tribe for allotment. It 
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was the fixed policy of the United States to require removal 
and bona fide residence and no exception has ever been made to 
it in a single case. 

The Dawes Commission was instructed by Congress in 1898 in 
the Curtis Act to identify persons claiming to be Mississippi 
Choctaws still living in Mississippi: In January, 1899, the 
Dawes Commission sent Capt. McKennon, who spent three weeks 
in Mississippi, and in that three weeks he identified 1,943 Choc- 
taws, so called, 177 of whom were confessedly of mixed blood. 
He stated in his report that he found that these persons so 
identified and who appeared to be of Choctaw blood were not 
‘able to prove that their ancestors had complied with the four- 
teenth article of the treaty of 1830, and that they were unable in 
the second place to prove that they themselves were the actual 
descendants of persons who claimed as Mississippi Choctaws to 
have taken lands under the fourteenth article of the treaty of 
1830. 

So their line of proof failed on two points; first, that their 
ancestors had complied; second, that they were descendants of 
such ancestors. Whoever their ancestors were they could prove 
nothing. They kept no records; they had no English patro- 
nymics; no baptismal register, no birth register, no death 
register, and they had no family register. They had to rely 
upon the memory of man, and after 70 years, when all the 
original fourteenth article claimants were all dead, it was im- 
possible to make any proof. The consequence was that when 
this question came up in making the agreement of 1902 the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw authorities west drafted a provision that all 
persons duly identified as Mississippi—mark those words, duly 
identified—should be enrolled for an allotment on certain con- 
ditions of removal and residence. 

The Dawes Commission at that very time had, upon a careful 
and critical examination and under the influence of legal and 
technical arguments of attorneys representing the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations west, already determined that these people 
were not duly or legally identified, and in their report of May 
24, 1902, to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior they found that none of the people enrolled 
in 1899 as Mississippi Choctaws could prove themselves en- 
titled under the law, and that they were not legally identified, 
or entitled to identification, with the exception of five persons, 
Josephine Hussey et al. I think there are some five persons 
embraced in that family. In that contingency an appeal was 
made by me to the Congress and the executive department 
on behalf of the Mississippi Choctaws, as they were entirely 
unable to prove their case. An appeal was made to the Con- 
gress of the United States that, in view of their ignorance, in 
view of their poverty, in view of their honesty, they might be 
permitted to have the question of proof waived in behalf of 
those who were actually of the full blood. That applied only to 
the heads of families and not to the children of the heads 
of families, because a child of a half blood or of a mixed blood 
was not entitled under that agreement, and it was so held after- 
wards by the Attorney General in construing it. 

So this rigid rule of legal proof was waived in behalf of all 
the Mississippi Choctaws who could show that they were full 
bloods, and on the condition that within six months after identi- 
fication they could remove and be allotted, not as the Senator 
from Mississippi states, in six months from the date of the 
agreement, but within six months after they had been identi- 
fiel—a very different thing. Some of them were not identified 
for two or three or four years. After they were identified they 
were notified they could move with safety and establish bona 
fide residence, and not be under the threat of being held as 
intruders, as the Senator from Mississippi stated. The Senator 
is mistaken about that. The law did not require them to move 
and then be held as intruders, as he states. When they did 
move they moved after they had been identified for removal 
and could not be held as intruders. The statement which the 
Senator from Mississippi made was due to forgetfulness on his 
part. 


In February, 1896, he wrote a letter to the Commissioner of | 


Indian Affairs asking what the right of the Mississippi Choc- 
taws was, and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs notified him 
that they would be regarded as intruders if they moved to the 
Choctaw country west before they had been recognized by the 
proper authorities of the Choctaw Nation as entitled to citi- 
zenship. That letter of 1896 the Senator confuses with 1902, 
1903, and 1904, and he is entirely in error. Of course, the Sena- 
tor did not intend it. But these people who did remove under 
the agreement of 1902 removed only after they were identified 
under that agreement, and they had the right given to them 
then of property which is estimated by the best authority for 
1,634 enrolled and allotted Mississippi Choctaws as worth 


$15,000,000. Over 1,600 of them did remove and establish bona 
fide residence, and now, after they have been given the time 
to move from 1896 up to 1907, Congress, by an act in 1906, 
directed the rolls which had been under consideration for 10 
years to be closed as of March 4, 1907, 9 years ago. They had 
11 years theretofore in which to move, establish bona fide resi- 
dence, and to be recognized. They did not choose to avail them- 
selves of it. It was not because of poverty, because there were 
yery many companies of men who were engaged in leasing the 
Choctaw lands for grazing and for agricultural purposes who 
scoured Mississippi urging these identified Indians to move to 
Oklahoma, and those of them who did not come exercised their 
own free will and option in refusing to come, because they 
preferred the beautiful country where they had been so long 
living; they preferred their local attachments to allotments in 
Oklahoma, and their love for the Mississippi valleys and streams 
was stronger than the desire for gain, and they refused to go 
west. 

Now, after these rolls have been open from 1896 to 1907—11 
years—and have been closed for 9 years—20 years in all—the 
Senators from Mississippi [Mr. Wirtrams and Mr. VARDAMAN] 
show their loyalty and affection for the Mississippi Choctaws 
by pleading for the reopening of the rolls closed 9 years, 
and pleading that the Choctaws west shall be required to divide 
with persons in Mississippi (who claim to be Choctaws and 
can not prove it) the property which they bought and paid for 
and which they egrned by living on it for nearly a century, be- 
cause that land was first granted to them in 1820, not 1830, and 
the patent issued on condition that they should live on the land. 

I wish to put into the Record with regard to this matter sev- 
eral statements by the attorney of the Choctaw Nation, which 
gives in brief quotations from the treaties and quotations from 
the decisions of the courts and Indian department; the unani- 
mous report of the special committee of the House who examined 
this case at very great length. The House and Senate have 
heard this ad nauseam and decided it adversely on various 
oceasions. Four different secretaries have decided against this 
claim of the Mississippi Choctaws—Republican secretaries and 
Democratic secretaries—and there is no longer any ground what- 
ever either of Jaw or morals or of ethics why this matter should 
be reopened. Nor have the Mississippi Choctaws any claim on 
earth against the United States except the claim of a dependent, 
impoverished people for whom the United States has always 
shown generous care. On that ground I would favor dealing 
with generosity with the Mississippi Choctaws, but not on any 
ground of a legal right or a moral right to any further conces- 
sions than have been made in the premises. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF P, J. HURLEY, NATIONAL ATTORNEY FOR THE CHOCTAW 
NATION. 
IN RE ENROLLMENT MATTERS. 


The following is a brief statement outlining generally the history 
and the present status of the claims which are now being resented by 
rsons for enrollment as citizens of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
‘ations. 
MISSISSIPPI CHOCTAWS, 

On March 10, 1899, the Dawes Commission reported that there were 
extremely few, if any, Indians in Mississippi who could prove their 
right to enrollment as citizeins of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations 
under. the fourteenth article of the treaty of September 27, 1830. At 
that time there was much agitation. for the enrollment of the so-called 
Mississippi Choctaws, and in the agreement between the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws and the United States, 2 July 1. 1902 (32 Stat. L., 
641), a compromise was reached on the Mississippi Choctaw claim. 

The Choctaws and Chickasaws agreed to enroll, as a gratuity, all 
full-blood Choctaws who then resided in Mississippi if they would 
compre to and establish a residence in the Choctaw or Chickasaw 

ations. 

Under this agreement 1,634 Mississippi Choctaws were enrolled and 
received allotments in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations. With a 
few exceptions, the entire 1,634 were enrolled under the full-blood rule 
of evidence and were not required to prove a right to enrollment. The 
Higley value of the property 5 by these 1,634 persons is 
$15,000,000. This is the price peia by fhe Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Nations for a settlement of the Mississippi Choctaw claim in 1902. 

In consideration for this concession on the part of the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws the Government ares to close the rolls, to sell the residue 
of tribal property, and distribute the proceeds per capita among the 
enrolled members of the tribes. The United States Government has not 
performed its part of the 1 

The agreement of 1902 (32 Stat. L., 641), above referred to, con- 
tained the following provision: 

“No person whose name does not appear upon the rolls prepared as 
herein provided shall be entitled in any manner to participate in the 
distribution of the common property of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
‘Tribes, and those whose names appear therein shall participate in the 
manner set forth in this agreement 

The act of April 26, 19 (34 Stat. L., 137), declared the rolls of 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations closed in the following language : 

„ Provided, That the rolls of the tribes (Choctaw and Chickasaw) 
affected by this act shall be fully completed on or before the 4th day 
of March, 1907, and the Secretary of the Interior shall have no juris- 
diction to approve the enrollment of any persons after that date.” 


1916. 


The rolls of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations are therefore closed 
and have been closed since the 4th day of March, 1907. 

The claim which is now b resented by, the proponents of the 
legislation for the enrollment o 3 octaws hi fore 
been fully considered and decided adversely to the so-called Mississippi 
Choctaws by the following tribunals Sos officials: 


(1) 1897: The Federal courts of Indian Territory. Aie os d. 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations. Jurisdiction affirm by reme 
Co Stephens v. Cherokee Nation, 174 U. S., 445 


: The Dawes Commission to the Fiye Ci Tribes. 
reports Jan. 28, 1898, and Mar. 10, 1899.) 

(3) 1902: The Choctaw and Chickasaw people and the United Fug 
e in the e of the supplemental agreement of J 


(See 


1, 


Apr 26, 
( 40 15 L., 1 


37.) 

í 1912: Hon. Samuel Agaue; t Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior. (See report dated July 2, 1913, addressed to Hon. JoHN H. 
33 chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, House of Repre- 
sen ves. 

(8) 1915: A subcommittee of the Committee on Indian Affairs of 
= ss 80 Representatives. (See report H. R. No. 12586, dated 

an. 2, 


(7) 1915: Hon. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior. (See 
report dated Jan. 8, 1915, addressed to Hon. JOHN H. STEPHENS, chair- 
mes ot the Committee on Indian Affairs of tħe House of Representa- 

ves. 

The United States Government is bound by solemn agreement to sell 
the residue of Choctaw and Chickasaw tribal property and distribute 
the proceeds among the enrolled members of the tribes. Fulfillment of 
this obligation has been, and is being, prevented by the representatives 
* of the alleged Mississippi Choctaws and by Soa be eet of legisla- 
tion intended to be of assistance to the alle sissippi Choctaws. 

It has been repeatedly shown that the Mississippi Choctaws have no 
legal, equitable, or moral right to share in the property of the Choctaw 

ation. 


CLAIMANTS FOR CITIZENSHIP OTHER THAN MISSISSIPPI CHOCTAWS. 


It has been contended by attorneys and agents 5 claimants 
for enrollment as citizens of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations that 
there was a period immediately before the closing of the rolls on March 
4, 1907, during which action on all pending cases was rushed, and that 
erie pipe were not given the efit of a cautious consideration 
0 eir cases. 

This contention is very misleading, because it is a fact that the cases 
which were considered N 3 the so-called “rush period” had been 
considered before—some of them had been considered and determined 
a number of times, and were pending on motion to review, or on appeal 
from the order denying a motion to review. ey few, if any of them, 
were pending on a direct appeal from the original decision of the Com- 
mission to the Five Civilized Tribes, and none of them were pending 
for a consideration on the merits of the cases—the merits having there- 
tofore been passed upon by the Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes. 

All of these matters have been under consideration almost continu- 
ously since the closing of the rolls March 4, 1907. At one time the 
agitation for the reopening of the rolls of the Five Civilized Tribes 
became so great that the matter was- yas to the attention of the 
President of the United States, and afer having fully considered the 
matter, President wrote the following letter to Richard C. Adams, 
an attorney at law, of Washington, D. C.: 


THe Warre Hos, 
Washington, April 20, 1910. 


course I 
much as possible; and as to the second, I am op 
of the Indian citizenship rolls. 
ing a Pandora's box. 
Y 


Wu. H. TAFT. 
Mr. Ricrtarp C. ADAMS, 
Bond Building, Washington, D. 0. 

1 2 H. R. Rept. No. 2273, 61st Cong., 3d sess.) 

t will be noted that the President was opposed to the reo ing of 
the zuni bas said exceptional cases that present great equities might 
be considered by special legislation.“ 

On February 12, 1910, Hon. R. A. . then Secretary of the 
Interior, addressed a letter to Hon. Moses E. CLarr, chairman of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs of the United States Senate, in which he 
made the following recommendation : 

“In conclusion, I am constrained to believe, and therefore recom- 
mend, that the rolls be not opened up, but that proper legal authority 
be given the Secretary of the Interior to place upon the rolls those 
Indians (about 52 in number) whose applications were approved by 
the Commissioner to the Five Civilized Tribes and were transmitted 
to Washington before the 4th of Mareh, 1907, but did not reach the 
department until after the rolls were closed; and, furthermore, that 
proper authority be given the Secretary of the Interior to examine and 

lace upon the rolls the minor orphan children, incompetents, and 
ndians in incarceration whose c were not presented in due time 
for adjudication. I am informed that this class numbers about 200. 
No one seems to have taken the responsibility of presenting the claims 
of this class for consideration. They could not look after their own 
Interests.“ (See S. Doc. No. 1139, 62d Cong., 3d sess.) 

The Secretary in this letter recommends against the reopening of the 
rolls, but favors special legislation for the relief of 52 persons, whose 
names were omitted from the rolls through inadvertence, and rec- 
ommends that authority be given for the examination of the cases of 
certain other persons, not to exceed 200 in all. 

Both President Taft and Secretary Ballinger, after having fully 
considered the question that is now under consideration, both decided 
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the reopening of the rolls They considered, however, that 
are were a few exceptional cases wherein the applicants had strong 
uities and were in justice entitled to some relief. 

Two investigations were made by the Interior Department to ascer- 
tain the names of all persons who were arg ed equitably entitled to 
enrollment as citizens of the Five Civilized bes and whose names 
were not upon finally approved rolls. 

With the consent and upon the advice of the attorneys for the 
tribes, Hon. ROBERT L. OWEN, a Member of the United States Senate 
from Oklahoma, addressed a letter to the tary of the Interior 
as) that he be with the names of persons who, upon 
aros gation, had been found apparently equitably entitled to enroll- 

ent. 

On April 24, 1914 tor OwEN received the following letter from 
Hon, A. A. Jones, Pires sten Secretary of the Interior: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 24, 191}. 

My Dear Senator: In reponse to your request of April 22, I am 
inclòsing ħerewith a list of the names of persons who, upon the 
inves tion heretofore made, have been found apparently equitably 
entitl to enrollment on the rolls of the various tribes composing 
the hy, eg rene Tribes, of Oklahoma.. The data as to each of these 
names ve heretofore been submitted to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs of the Senate, and may be found in Senate Document No. 1139, 
Sixty-second Congress, third session. 

This list contains the names of all those whom the department has 
found tably entitled to enrollment, omitting, as suggested, the 
names of newborn Choctaw freedmen. 

Very truly, yours, A. A. JONES, 
First Assistant Secretary. 


Hon. ROBERT L. OWEN, 

United States Senate. 

The list transmitted to Senator Owpn with the above letter con- 
tained the names of 318 persons. The Indian appropriation bill which 
became a law August 1, 1914 (38 Stat. L., 582), carried a provision 
authorizing the enrollment in the respective ‘tribes of the persons whose 
names appear upon said All of said persons haye since been 
enrolled and have received their distributive share of the property of 
the tribe to which they belong. 

The letter of 8 Jones, and the list, are set forth in full in 
Senate Document No. 478, Sixty-third Congress, third session. 

Inasmuch as it has been repeatedly shown that the so-called Missis- 
sippi Choctaws have no right to enrollment, and inasmuch as all those 
residing în the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations who appear to have 
been equitably entitled to enrollment have been enrolled, the members 
of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes can not understand why the 
Government of the United States does not comply with the terms of 
its agreement made with them in 1902. 

There appears to be no just reason why the residue of tribal prop- 
erty should not be sold and the proceeds arising from such sale dis- 
tributed per capita among the enrolled members of the tribes in com- 
pliance with the terms of the treaty of 1902. 

A considerable amount of tribal property has been sold and the 
money is now on deposit. There have been partial crop failures in 
Oklahoma for the past four years—in some sections the failure was 
almost complete. ere are many Choctaws and Chickasaws who have 
been, and are now, in destitute circumstances and are in dire need of 
the money that belongs to them. The United States Government 
should at once pay them the money that is now on deposit to their 
credit. 

For this reason we respectfully request the enactment of the pro- 
vision now carried in the Indian appropriation bill, authorizing a 
distribution of all funds now to the credit of the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw Nations, as shown by memorandum of the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs transmitted the Committee on Indian Affairs of the 
House of Representatives on December 15, 1915. Said memorandum is 
in full as follows: 

“The books of the Indian Office show that on December 15, 1915, 
there was in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the 
Choctaw Nation, Okla., the sum of $3,360,620.11, and in banks in 
Oklahoma to the credit of said nation the sum of $4,071,733.13, the 
total Choctaw tribal fund being $7,432,353.24. The books of the In- 
dian Office further show that on said date there was in the Treasury 
of the United States to the credit of the Chickasaw Nation, Okla. 
the sum of $778,471.51, and in banks in homa to the credit of 
said Chickasaw Nation the sum of $1,148,638.97, the total Chickasaw 
tribal fund being $1,922,110.48, the gate fund of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations being $9,354,463. 2. The deferred payments on 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribal lands heretofore sold approximate 
$6,000,000 and the estimated value of the unsold land other 

roperty of said nations approximates $16,149,491.23. Thus the total 
fonds and other FAFA of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations ap- 
proximates $31,503,954.95. 

. “Twenty thousand seven hundred and ninety-nine enrolled citizens of 
the Choctaw Nation are entitled to share in any per capita distribution 
of the funds of said nation, and 6,304 enrolled citizens of the Chicka- 
saw Nation are entitled to share in any per capita distribution of the 
tribal funds of that nation. 


. L, 641-654), and in view of the 


rolled members, and out of the Chickasaw tribal funds for a per capita 
pa, ent to the enrolled members of the Chickasaw Tribe or to the 

rs of enrolled members of said tribe, and that it be po: 
vided that such payments shall be made under rules and regulations 
to be prescribed the Secretary of the Interior, and that in cases 
where the enrolled members of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations 
or their heirs are Indians who by reason of their degree of Indian 
blood belong to the restricted class, the Secretary of the Interior may, 
in his diseretion, withhold such payments and use the same for the 
benefit of such restricted Indians. 

“ Inasmuch as a $100 per capita payment was made to the enrolled 
members of the Chickasaw Nation under the act of August 1, 1914, at 
which time no payment was made to the enrolled members of the 
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rs of the Choctaw Nation sho e er a 

the amount provided for the enrolled Bamberg of the Outek, Na- 
tion. ‘These payments would be made from the tribal funds belong- 
ing to the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations and would not be a tax 
on the Federal Treasury.” 


P. J. HURLEY, 
National Attorney for the Choctaw Nation. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 8, 1915. 
Hon, Hexry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sexaron: The Indian appropriation bill, which is now being 
considered by the Committee on Indian Affairs of the Senate, contains 
a provision authorizing a per capita payment of $200 to the enrolled 
members of the Choctaw Nation and a payment of $100 to the enrolled 
members of the Chickasaw Nation. 

Every member of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes is the owner of 
an equal undivided interest in the tribal property of both tribes. The 
Chickasaws received a per capita payment of $100 last year. The Choc- 
taws received no yment. The provision now carried in the bill, if 
enacted, will equalize the amount received from tribal funds by the Choc- 
taws and Chickasaws. 

I am advised that an effort will be made by those who espouse the 
claim of the so-called Mississippi Choctaws to prevent the enactment of 
the provision referred to and that an attempt will be made to reopen the 
rolls of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations for the enrollment of the 
alleged Mississippi Choctaws. 

I call your attention to the fact that on March 10, 1899, the Dawes 
Commission reported that there were extremely few, it an ı Indians in 
Mi iissippi who could prove a right to enrollment as citizens of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, At that time there was much agitation 
for the enrollment of the so-called Mississippi Choctaws, and in the 
agreement approved July 1, 1902 (32 Stat. L., 641), between the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations and the United States a compromise was reached 
on the Mississippi Choctaw claims. A 

The Choctaws and Chickasaws agreed to enroll, as a gratuity, all full- 
blood Choctaw Indians who then resided in Mississippi if they would 
remove to the Choctaw or Chickasaw Nations. 

Under this agreement 1,634 Mississippi Choctaws were enrolled and 
received allotments in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations. With a 
few exceptions the entire 1,634 were enrolled under the full-blood rule 
of evidence and were not required to prove a right to enrollment, 
The Apopa valve of the roperty received by these 1,634 persons 
is $15,000,000. This is the 1. ce pald by the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Nations for a settlement of the Mississippi Choctaw claim in 1902. 

In consideration for this concession on the part of the Choctaws 
and Chickasaws, the Government agreed to close the rolls, to sell the 
residue of tribal property, and distribute the proceeds per capita among 
the eurolled members of the tribes. The United States Government has 


not performed its part of the agreement. 

The agreement of 1902, above referred to, contained the following 
provision : 

No person whose name does not appear upon the rolls prepared as 


herein provided shall be entitled in any manner to participate in the 
distribution of the common property of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
‘Tribes, and those whose names appear therein shall participate in the 
manner set forth in this agreement,” 

The act of April 26, 1906, declared the rolls of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Natiors closed in the following ayy, ooo oe 

“ Provided, That the rolls of the tribes (Choctaw and Chickasaw) 
affected by this act shall be fully completed on or before the 4th day 
of March, 1907, and the Secretary of the Interior shall have no juris- 
diction to approve the enrollment of any person after that date.’ 

The rolls of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations are therefore closed, 
and have been closed since the 4th day of March, 1907, 

The claim which is now pany 1 by, the proponents of the 
legislation for the enrollment o arm Shoetaws has heretofore 
been fully considered and decided adversely to the so-called Mississippi 
Choctaws by the following tribunals and officials : 

1. 1897: The Federal courts of Indian Territory. (Jack Amos v. 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations. Jurisdiction affirmed by Supreme 
Court, Stephens r. Cherokee Nation, 174 U. S., 445.) 

2. 1898: The Dawes Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes. (See 
reports Jan. 28, 1898, and Mar. 10, 1899.) 

3. 1902: The Choctaw and Chickasaw people, and the United States 
Government in the e of the supplemental agreement of July 
1, 1902 (32 Stat. L., 641). 

4. 1906: The Congress of the United States, which by the act of 
April 26, 1906, finally directed the closing of the rolls March 4, 1907. 

5. 1912: Hon. Samuel Adams, First Assistant Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. Sige report of July 2, 1912.) 

6. 1915: A subcommittee of the Committee on Indian Affairs of the 
House of Representatives. (Copy of report arp irre 

7. 1915: Hon. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior. (Copy of 
report dated Jan. 8, 1915. attached.) 

(he United States Government is bound by solemn agreement to sell 
the residue of Choctaw and Chickasaw tribal property and distribute the 
proceeds among the enrolled members of the tribes. Fulfillment of this 
obligation has been and is being prevented by the representatives of 
the alleged Mississippi Choctaws and by the proponents of legislation 
intended to be of assistance to-the alleged Mississippi Choctaws. 

It has been repeatedly shown that the Mississippi Choctaws have no 
legal, equitable, or moral right to share in the property of the Choctaw 

‘ation. 

A considerable amount of tribal property has been sold and the money 
is now on deposit. There have been partial crop failures in Oklahoma 
for the past four years—in some sections the failure was almost com- 
plete. here are many Choctaws and Chickasaws who have been, and 
are now, in destitute circumstances and are in dire need of the money 
that belong, to them. The United States Government should at once 
pay them this money in compliance with the terms of the agreement 
0 A 


In view of these circumstances we 8 solicit your assistance 
in preventing the reopening of the rolls of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Nations and in securing the enactment of a law authorizing a per 
capita yment. 

ours, respectfully, P. J. HURLEY, 
National Attorney, Choctaw Nation. 
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B INTERIOR ON THE HARRISON BILL 
12586). 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, January 8, 1915. 

My Dran Mn. STEPHENS: I have the honor to refer herein to a 
communication of August 12, 1914, from Hon, C. D. CARTER, then acting 
chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with which was inclosed a copy of II. R. 12586, entitled 
“A bill to reopen the rolls of the Choctaw-Chickasaw Tribes and to 

rovide for the awarding of the 85 gn secured to certain persons by the 
ourteenth article of the treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek, of date Sep- 
tember 27, 1830.“ He also referred to II. R. 4536 and requested that 
I consider the two bills , and make a report thereon. 

Upon examination of H. R. 4536, I find that said bill is identical 
with II. R. 19213, introduced by Mr. ‘Harrison of poe paar? a in the 
Sixty-second Congress, second session, upon which last-mentioned bilt 
the department submitted to your committee a report dated one a 
1912. H. R. 12586, introdu in the present Er Phage by Mr. Har- 

X, is a similar bill to the above-mentioned bills, except that in 
said I. R. 12586 an additional gpa 55 is included in section 2 to 
provide for the enrollment of al rsons who were identified as Mis- 
I fo Choctaws by the Dawes Commission in its report of March 
10, 99, commonly known as the Mekennon roll, and of all persons 
identified as Miss ares Choctaws by the Dawes Commission from 
March 10, 1899, to March 4, 1907, ose identification was approved 
x4 the Secretary of the Interior but whose names did not appear on 

e final citizenship rolls of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations. 

The claims of Mississippi Choctaw Indians to r ition as citi- 
zens of the Choctaw Nation of Oklahoma and to share in the property 
of said nation are based upon article 14 of the treaty of September 
27, 1830. (7 Stat. L., 335.) Pursuant to the terms of the treaty, 
a large number of Choctaws were transferred from Mississippi to the 
country west, later known as Indian Territory. These Choctaws who 
so removed and their descendants now constitute the main body of 
what is known as the Choctaw Nation. There were, however, a con- 
siderable number of Choctaws who remained behind in Mississippi, 
some of them under the provisions of article 14 above mentioned. 

Said article 14 provided that the rson who claimed thereunder 
should not lose the parios of a Choctaw citizen, but if they ever re- 
moved were not to entitled to any part of the Choctaw annuity, 
The Indians who remained behind under the provisions of said article 
14 received either land in Mississippi or scrip, which gave the appli- 
cants the right to enter upon public lands in certain Southern States. 
A part of said scrip, however, was later commuted by a money payment. 
Some of the fourteenth-article claimants later made thelr way west and 
joined the main body of the tribe in the Indian Territory. e Choctaw 
Council by various acts recognized the right of said absentee Mississippi 
Choctaws to remove to the nation, and actually invited them to do so. 

Under the provisions of the Atoka agreement with the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Tribes contained in the act of Congress of June 28, 1898 

30 Stat. L., 495). the supplemental agreement contained in the act of 

uly 1, 1902 (33 Stat. I., 641), and later acts of Congress for the pur- 

se of carrying out the provisions of said agreements, the claims of 
ndividual Miss ssipp! Choctaw Indians to be identified and to be en- 
rolled as entitled to share in the property of the Choctaw Nation were 
fully considered by the Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes and by 
the department after full hearing, at which the claimants had ample 
opportunity to present all the evidence which they could procure in 
support of their claims. Very few claimants were able to prove descent 
from an ancestor who received or Sa for benefits under the provisions 
of article 14 of the treaty of 183 x 

The history of the Dawes Commission enrollment work relative to 
Mississippi! Choctaw claimants is very fully set out in a communication 
of “April 14, 1914, from William O, Beall, at one time secretary of the 
Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes. A copy thereof is inclosed for 
your information, 

For your further information as to the history of the Mississippi 
Choctaw claims and of the department action in the preparation of fh 
final rolls there is Inclosed a copy of department letter of July 2, 1912, 
to the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs of the House of 
Representatives. 

udge William II. II. Clayton in his decision in the case of Jack Amos 
v. The Choctaw Nation, a copy of which may be found in the appendix 
of the annual report of the Commission to the Five Civilized bes for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1901, said that no treaty or acts of the 
Choctaw Council or of any officer of the Choctaw Council since the treaty 
of 1830 could be cited, or at least he had not found them, whereby any 
right or privilege had been conferred, granted, or recognized in or to a 
Mississippt Choctaw so long as he remained away from his people, and 
that no right was recognized or conferred upon such absent Indian 
except upon the conditicn that he should remove to the nation, and the 
right was not to be consummated or enjoyed until actual removal. 

AMississipp! Choctaw Indians who, while the opportunity was theirs 
under the privileges accorded them, refused to emigrate with the tribe 
to the new country west, and who never shared in the burdens and hard- 
ships of the pioneer life incident to the establishment of the new tribal 
government west of the Mississippi, have at this late date (now that the 
tribal property of the Choctaw Nation made valuable by the emigrants is 
being its ded pir capita gop ee enrolled recognized citizens of the 
nation) no equitable right to re in said property. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 1 7 TH 
(H. R. 


With respect to the persons who were identified by the Dawes Com- 
mission as Mississi pi hoctaws under the provisions of the act of Con- 
gress of June 28, 1898 (30 Stat. L., 495), but who failed to remove and 


make settlement in the Choctaw-Chickasaw country, as required by the 
act of Congress of ‘ne 1, 1902 (32 Stat. L., 641, secs. 41, 42, 43, and 44). 
it may be said that, irrespective of their unfortunate condition of pe 
erty and ignorance. there is no ground, legal or equitable, for holding 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations responsible for the failure of said 
identified persons to comply with the law as to removal and settlement. 
No obligation rested upon the United States to provide means for the 
remoyal of such Indians. 

Referring to the class of claimants whose names were contained in an 
identification roll submitted by the Commission to the Five Civilized 
Tribes on March 10, 1899, but never approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior, your attenticn is invited to the fact that the commission soon 
recognized the inaccuracy and incompleteness of that roll and requested 
the department to disregard it and to return the same to the commission. 
In order that there might be no doubt as to the standing of suid roll, it 
was disapproved by the department on March 1, 1907. The larger part 
of the persons whose pames were contained on that disapproved roll 
were afterwards placed on the approved identification rolls, and those 
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who complied with the law as to removal and settlement were enrolled 
on the final rolls of Mississippi Choctaw Indians, 

In the investigation and examination of Mississippi Choctaw claims 
made in 1900 and the Psy following by the Commission to the Five 
Civilized Tribes every effort that was possible to be made was made by 
said commission to reach all persons who had any equitable claim to 
recognition as Mississippi Choctaws, and especially to find those who 
were full-blood Choctaw Indians, 

H. R. 4586 and 12586 in effect provide, so far as the Mississippi 
Choctaw claimants are concerned, a general reopening of the rolls of 
the Choctaw Nation, necessitating a review of all the cases which had 
been adversely decided by the United States courts, the Department of 
the Interior, and the Choctaw and Chickasaw citizenship court, as well 
as the consideration of claims not heretofore presented or considered, 
and empower the Secretary of the Interior to determine the rights of 
the claimants upon such evidence as may be produced by the applicants, 
without regard to any adverse judgment or decision heretofore rendered 
by any court or commission to the Five Civilized Tribes or the 
Department of the Interior, and without regard to any condition or dis- 
ability heretofore imposed by any act of 0 4 

The records of the department show the Mississippi Choctaw claim- 
ants have been to an unusual extent the victims of numerous extortion- 
ate contracts, and the ä in many cases indicates that con- 
tracts were obtained through misrepresentations as to the facts, and 
in some cases that such contracts were obtained from claimants who 
believe that the persons obtaining the contracts were Government agents. 
Your attention is invited to the report of Inspector McLaughlin, of this 
department, which popore appears in print in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of duly 10, 1914, commencing on page 13022. 

Referring to section 9 of said bills, I am of the opinion that, in view 
of the large amount of tribal property “ey to be disposed of and of other 
matters affecting the tribes, it woul advisable to abolish the tribal 
organization of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations at the present time. 

In view of the facts as presented to me, I am of the opinion that no 
legislation should be enacted for the reopening of the rolls of the Choc- 
taw Nation for the benefit of the Mississippi Choctaw claimants. 

Very truly, yours, 
> FRANKLIN K, LANE. 
Hon. Joux H. STEPHENS, 
Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 


REPORT ON H. R, 12586. 
January 2, 1915, 
Hon. Joux H. STEPHENS, 
Chairman House Committee on Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sin: Your subcommittee appointed to investigate and report on I. R. 
12556 begs leave to submit the following observations: 

A careful and painstaking investigation of all treaties, laws, and other 
records bearing on this claim, including hearings lasting from April 1, 
1914, until August 27, 1914, was gone into by your committee. 

II. R. 12586 directs; 

1. The Secretary of the Interior to enroll certain mgm e i Choc- 
taws upon the rolls of the Choctaw Nation in Oklahoma, with a full 
participation in their tribal estate. 

2. To reopen the Choctaw rolls for the adjudication of 20,000 or more 
alleged claimants. 

There are some Choctaws still remaining in Mississippi who have per- 
sistently refused and successfully resisted all efforts of the Federal vV- 
ernment and the Choctaw Nation to have them move west and afiliate 
with the tribe, 

The testimony- before the subcommittee discloses many thousands of 
persons of doubtful descent, African and other, living in Mississippi and 
F States, who have attempted to assert claims as Choctaw 

nidians, 

Such Indians of real Choctaw blood as still reside in Mississippi ap- 
pear to take little interest in the claims asserted by thelr alleged at- 
torneys. On the other hand, those claiming remote Indian blood and 
of doubtful descent have manifested much interest in being enrolled and 
sharing in a division of the Choctaw funds in Oklahoma. 

The contention of these latter seems to have been inspired and aug- 
mented by certain attorneys who have sent agents among these people 
advising them that they were Indians and tak ng contracts for their en- 
rollment for a contingent fee of from 30 to 4 r cent of recovery, 
and in many instances a small cash retainer in addition. 


According to statements and admissions of these attorneys and their. 


agents, two firms alone, those of Cantwell & Crews, of St. Louis, Mo., 
and Ballinger & Lee, of 8 City, D. C., and Ardmore, Okla., 
hold contracts with 15,596 indfyiduals, carrying provisions for fees 
agi regating $10,882,815. 

fhe testimony further shows that a syndicate for the purpose of secur- 
ing the enrollment of Mississippi Choctaws and a participation in the 
tribal estate of the western Choctaws has been formed under the name 
“the Texas-Oklahoma Investment Co.,” capitalized at $100,000, $25,000 
of which has been paid in and used. The directors of this corporation 
are S. L. Hurlbut, of El Campo, Tex.; H. Masterson and W. A. Smith, of 
Houston, Tex.; and T. B. Crews and H. J. Cantwell, of St. Louis, Mo, 

This claim of the Mississippi Choctaw attorneys for enrollment of 
their clients and participation in the Choctaw Nation’s estate is by no 
meaus a new contention. The claim was, under direction of law, fully 
adjudicated by the Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes (H. Doc. 
274, 55th Cong., 2d sess.) and afterwards by the Federal court, to which 
1 was taken (Jack Amos et al. v. The Choctaw Nation, Decisions 
of United States Courts in Indian Territory, 465), both decisions being 
adverse to the Mississippi Choctaw contention for enrollment, 

In rejecting the claim of nonresident Mississippi Choctaws the Com- 
mission to the Five Civilized Tribes said in part: 

“This historical review of the acquisition of this territory by the 
Choctaw Nation and its subsequent legal relations to it makes it clear 
in the opinion of this commission that the Mississippi Choctaws are not 
under their treaties entitled to all rights of Choctaw citizenship except 
an interest in the Choctaw annuities and still continue their residence 
and citizenship in Mississippi:” (H. Doc. 274, 55th Cong., 2d sess.) 

In 5 the decision the United States District Court for the 
Central District of Indian Territory closed its decision with the follow- 
ing paragraph $ 

“To eat men with, perchance, but a strain of Choctaw blood in 
their veins, who, 65 years ago, broke away from their kindred and their 
nation, and during that time, or the most of it, have been exercising the 
rights of citizenship and doing homage to the sovereignty of another 
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nation and have become strangers to the people; to reach forth their 
hands from their distant and alien homes and lay hold on a part of the 
1 domain, the common property of the people, and appropriate to 
heir own use, would be unjust and inequitable. It is, therefore, the 
opinion of the court that the absent Mississippi Choctaws are not en- 
titled to be enrolled as citizens of the Choctaw Nation. The action of 
the Dawes Commission is therefore affirmed, and a decree will be entered 
for the Choctaw Nation.” (Jack Amos et al. v. The Choctaw Nation, 
Decisions of United States Courts in Indian Territory, 465.) 

An apeal was taken from these decisions by the attorneys for the 
Mississippi Choctaws to the Supreme Court of the United States and the 
Jack Amos case was dismissed upon motion of the attorneys for the 
e Choctaws (190 U. S., 873). 

Several years 5 to the date of these decisions excluding the 
8 i Choctaws from enrollment this matter was again taken up 
and read fasted by the legally constituted authorities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations in Oklahoma, by 
which agreement the Mississippi Choctaws were given additional time 
for identification and establishment of bona fide residence in the Choc- 
taw Nation in Indian Territory. Mig ey onan agreement, “An act to 
ratify and affirm the agreement with the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes 
of Indians, etc.,“ approved July 1, 1902.) 

The Choctaw Nation in Oklahoma has dealt justly and liberally with 
the Mississippi Choctaws, always nting them -full citizenship in 
their nation, with all emoluments thereto, whenever they would agree 
to afillate with the tribe, and the Choctaw Nation in Oklahoma is under 
no legal, equitable, or moral obligation to enroll the Mississippi Choc- 
taws as citizens of the tribe in the West at this time. 

By the agreements negotiated between the Federal Government and 
the Choctaw Nation, all native western Choctaws were required to be 
on the reservation by June 28, 1898, or stand debarred from enrollment 
and participation in the tribal estate forever thereafter, and this rule 
has been strictly adhered to. 

The time for establishment of residence on the reservation was ex- 
tended to the Mississippi Choctaw claimants until July 1, 1903, giving 
the Mississippi Choctaws five years to move on the reservation after 
the time for establishment of such residence had been closed to the 
native Choctaws. ` 

After 11 years were consumd by the Commission to the Five Civilized 
Tribes in making up the rolls of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations 
such rolls were affirmatively closed by action of Congress on March 


4, 1907. 

The rolls of the Choctaw Nation were held open to the Mississippi 
Choctaws from 1830 until March 4, 1907, giving the Mississippi Choc- 
party TE eo in which to complete enrollment with full benefits of 

zenship. 1 

The Federal Government as such is neither legally nor equitably 
obligated to enroll 3 Choctaws with the Choctaws west, anit 
is under only such moral obligation to the Mississippi Choctaws as is 
due to dependent North American Indians who were originally occu- 
pants and owners of the soil and who haye been deprived of their 
patrimony by white settlers. 

The passage of H. R, 12586 would completely upset and undo 11 years 
of careful, painstaking work of the Interior Department in settling the 
affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes, turn the wheels of progress hack- 
wards for more than 20 years, and, as kus been said by President Taft, 
“open up a Pandora's box of troubles, which the life of the present gen- 
eration might not see closed.” 

The panoge of H. R. 12586 would doubtless result in stupendous 
claims of millions of dollars against the Federal Government on the 
part of the Oklahoma Choctaws, because of a division of their funds 
among persons whom the Federal commissions and Federal courts have 
decided were not entitled thereto, 

Its passage would lend 8 to grafting attorneys with con- 
tracts for enormous ‘attorneys’ fees, running into millions of dollars, 
and hold out inducement for procuring additional contracts from 
spurious claimants, 

Your subcommittee therefore recommends that the Harrison bill 
(H. R. 12586) be not favorably reported by the House Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

Respectfully submitted, 

C. D. CARTER, Chairman, 
J. D. Post. 

Rost. P. HILE, 

P. P. CAMPBELL, 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I do not wish to detain the Sen- 
ate. I have already detained the Senate 12 minutes, and that 
is long enough on this threadbare pretension. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, this question is old, and 
any discussion of it will be a twice-told tale, vexing the dull 
ears of a very tired Senate, I know, and I am not going to add 
to the discomfort of Senators by indulging in a lot of fruitless 
talk. 

My colleague, the senior Senator from Mississippi, has covered 
the ground very thoroughly. The equity of the Mississippi Choc- 
taw in this fund is, to my mind, unquestionable. He probably 
failed to go to Oklahoma according to the terms of the law, 
but the United States can not afford to take advantage of that. 
He is the ward of the Government, and it is the duty of the 
Government to take care of and protect his interests. Any 
other view of the question is, to my mind, untenable and inde- 
fensible. 

I had intended to move to amend the bill by striking out 
$300” and inserting “ $200,” to be paid out per capita to the 
Choctaw Indians in Oklahoma. There seem to be, however, 
some sort of agreement or understanding among the friends of 
the poor, old, indigent, homeless, slandered, and abandoned Mis- 
sissippi Choctaw to permit this bill to go through without 
amendment, trusting to God and the generosity of the American 
Congress to do something for him in the future. To my mind, 
his treatment is a crime against humanity—a blot upon the 
pages of American legislative history. 
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I do not think Congress can be or will be pardoned for the 
treatment the Choctaw Indian has received; but, as was sọ 
graphically and so eloquently stated by the senior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Wiz11ams], he has no voice in the Government; 
he is merely flotsam and jetsam on the sea of life. He is 
dying out very rapidly, and it will only be a few years before 
there will not be any of these Indians left; but I suppose the 
only thing we can do now is merely to wait and hope—hope, if 
for nothing more, that if he is denied justice in this world he 
may find it with compound interest in the realm of the happy 
hunting ground across the great divide. 

I do not want to deny to the Oklahoma Choctaws their rights. 
They are interested in a part of this fund. It is the duty of the 
United States Government to give it to them; and if Congress 
should at any time come to a consciousness of its injustice, or 
if the Congress should be so moved by an outraged conscience as 
to do them justice, I suppose there will be enough of the corpus 
of the fund left.in the hands of the Government to give the 
Mississippi Choctaws what they are entitled to. With this 
short statement, Mr. President, I shall permit the wrong to be 
perpetrated without further comment, because I am sure that 
further comment would avail nothing. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, as no amendment has been pro- 
posed to strike out the provision for the per capita payment I 
do not feel under any obligation to discuss the merits of this 
measure at this time. On a previous occasion I exhausted the 
subject and exhausted the Senate by such a discussion. I 
then undertook to show that the Government of the United 
States had on three several occasions undertaken to adjust the 
claims on the part of the Mississippi Choctaws at the expense 
of a great deal of land and at the expense of a great deal of 
money. I undertook to show that this claim on the part of the 
Mississippi Choctaws had been repeatedly considered and re- 
peatedly rejected. I am willing to deal justly with the Missis- 
sippi Choctaws; I am even willing to deal generously with 
them, but not at the expense of the Oklahoma Choctaws. Fur- 
ther than that, I have nothing to submit. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, 
at the top of page 71, to insert: 

That the Secretary of the Interkor be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to pay to the enro members of the Seminole Tribe of Indians of 
S entitled under g law to share in the funds of said 


tribe, or to their lawful heirs, out of any moneys 2 — 
in the United States Treasury or deposited in an or held an any 
r 


official under the Tree eer of the Secreta of "he Interior, $ 

capita: Provided, That said yment shall made under such es 
and regulations as the — of the Interior may prescribe: Pro- 
vided further, That in * where such enrolled N or their heirs 
are Indians who 2 restricted class, of the 
Interior may, in h — — withhold each 7 — ee and use the 
same for the benefit 5 such restricted Indians: Provided further, That 


the peng. A paid to the enrolled members or their heirs as 3 here- 
in shall 1 from any 5 for attorneys’ fees or bec debt 
contracted prior 22 080 act, here is hereb; 
riated a sum not to aA $2,000 out of the funds of said 
ribe for the payment of salaries and other expenses of said per capita 
payment or payments. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, before we leave the matter of 
the per capita payment of these Indians I wish to have inserted 
in the Record a statement made by the Assistant Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs to the House committee. 

Mr. OWEN. I wish the Senator from Arizona would also 
ask to have inserted in the Recorp a letter from the Secretary of 
the Interior, Mr. Franklin K. Lane. 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask also that the letter referred to by 
the Senator from Oklahoma may be inserted in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection the request will 
be granted. 

The matter 8 to is as follows: 

Mr. MERITT. Chairman, I am authorized by Commissioner Sells 
to make the following sta statement 2 regard to to the per capita payment 
to Choctaws and Chickasa 


The books of the Indian. Office show that on 8 15, 105, 
ed States to the credit of thi 


Office further show l at on 
United States to the 
sum of $778,471.51, and in banks in Oklahoma, to 

Chickasaw Nation, the sum of $1,143, 3 97, = Page Chickasaw tribal 


fund being $1,922,110. 25 the SA ABIE The e the Choctaw and Chick- 
asaw Nations The Fr Band pa: ts on the 
Choctaw and goer gs te 


$6,000,000 and the 3 value 1 the unsold land and "Ther prop- 
ys of said nations approximates 510,149, 401.23. Thus the to 


funds and other cre of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations ap- 


gaa 531.5 
Twenty thousand seven hundred and ninety-nine eres oo 
of the Chocktaw Nation are entitled to share in any per capita dis- 
tribution of the funds of said nation, — 6,304 — citizens of the 
Chickasaw Nation are entitled to share in any per capita distribution 
of the tribal funds of that nation. 
For the pope of further 8 out the Atoka agreement with 


the Choctaw Chickasaw Tribes (see act of sags wy June 28, 
1898, 30 Stat. L = 495, 512-513) and the supplem eement with 
said Indian tribes a by act of Congress o of July 1, 1902 (32 

in view of the y conditions 


Stat. L., 3 

existing in said In — it is eee that an a ropria- 
tion be made, out of the Choctaw tribal funds, for a per ta pay: 
ment to the enrolled members of the Choctaw ‘Tribe or to the heirs of 
deceased enrolled m and out of the Chickasaw tribal funds for 
a per capita payment enrolled members of the Chickasaw Tribe 
or to the heirs of d enrolled members of said tribe, and that it 
be provided that such payments shall be made under rules and regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, and that in 


to 


cases where the enrolled members of the w and Chickasaw 
Nations or their heirs are Indians who by reason of their degree of 
the Secr: of the 


—.— blood — to the 8 

or may. discretion, w. suc ents an 
gere! VTS pen the enrolled 
uch as a per en . — was made to enro 
members of the Chickasaw Nation under the act of August 1, ee 
at which time no payment was made to —— enrolled members of the 
Choctaw Nation, it is therefore recommended that the enrolled mem- 
bers of the Choctaw Nation should be paid $100 eapita more than 
the amount provided for the enrolled members of Chickasaw Nation. 
These payments would be made from the tribal funds belonging to the 
1 and 5 Nations and would not be a tax on the 


use the 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTER 
Washington, March 8 8, 19:16. 
Hon. JOHN H. STEPHE 


Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, 
House o tatives. 

EAR Mn. STEPHENS: Reference is made herein to H. R. 11479 
entitled TA bill making a per capita payment to the Seminole Indians," 
and to your request o 17, for a report thereon for the 
information and use of the Committee on Indian airs of the House of 

resentatives. 

ere is inclosed for zoor information a copy of a report of February 

15, 1916, from the A 8 ne WR Five Civilized Tribes 
relative to the status of the undisposed land and funds of the 
Seminole Nation. It appears therefrom Cast jor! a few tribal matters 
3 3 of, and that on January 20, 1916, there was to the 
inole Nation in the r of the United States and 

in panks * — in’ th ee 5 the United Stat ith thi 
was pro e agreement es wi e 
$tminole ation of Indians of Okishoma, contained in the act of Con- 
— of 2 1, 1898 (30 Stat. L., 567-568), that $500,000 of the funds 
2 to the 1 by the United States should be set apart 


a perman a 

Ders of said tribe and should be held by the United States at 5 

interest or invested so as to produce such amount of int 
3 after the extinguishment of the tribal vernment be plied 
the Secretary of the Interior to the support of the Seminole 8 Seales 
hie fund should not be considered as av ble for per capita distribu- 
tion to the members of the tribe at this time. Reserv fund and 
— addition thereto the amounts necessary to oat te ‘or mains suite 

ual members of the na ere remains su 


tribal Į 

the Seminole Nation a per capita 
the Indians of the incompetent or restricted class, it should be provided 
that the Secretary of the Interior epee an his discretion, withhold such 
ents and use the same for th efit of said incompetent or re- 


ected Indians. 

I therefore suggest that H. * 11479 be amended by omittin: 
3 15 12, inclusive, on page 1 of the bill and substitu therefor the 
fo owin: 


= Ein eT of the 8 be, and he is hereb eaters 
ao f the Seminole Tribe of In = 


to pay to sg Sy enrolled members o 
Oklahoma entitled under w to share in the — pg Saia 
1 to said 


y bank or held 
de ae naa aer heat AE 
not us — en payment 8 
eros 9 Fn poe es an — — as the Secretary of the Interior 
y prescribe : Provided further, That in cases where such enrolled mem- 
—— or their heirs are Indians who r reason of their degree of Indian 
Bosa belong to the restricted class, the Secretary of the Interior may, 
s discretion, withhold such payments and use the same for the 
of such restricted Indians: vided further, That yaa ie money 
paid to the enrolled members or their heirs as provided h be 
exempt from an lien for attorneys’ fees or other debt 8 


passage of this act.” 
0 the enactment of H. R. 11479 if amended oat above 


suggested. 
Cordially, yours, FRANKLIN K. Lane, Secretary. 
RURAL CREDITS. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I desire to give notice at 
this time that, with the permission of the Senate, after the con- 
clusion of the routine morning business to-morrow, I shall sub- 
mit some remarks upon the rural credits bill which has been in- 
troduced in the Senate. 

Mr. CHILTON. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 25 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, March 28, 
1916, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


q‘ prior 


1916. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
* Mopar, March 27, 1916. pai ore 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Lord God, our heavenly Father, pour out Thy spirit upon us 
and kindle in our hearts a flame of sacred fire which will illu- 
mine our minds, quicken our conscience, ennoble our desires, 
and bring us into closer relationship with Thee; that our work 
may live to the betterment of every home throughout the land, 
to society, and our beloved Republic, which we all love. So 
may Thy kingdom come and Thy will be done in all our hearts. 
To the glory and honor of Thy holy name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, March 25, 1916, 
was read and approved. 


SANITARY CONDITIONS OF DAIRIES. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on Monday next, immediately after the business on the 
Speaker's table, I may address the House for 15 minutes on 
House resolution 137, providing for a committee to investigate 
the sanitary conditions of dairies of the country. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Lix- 
THICUM] asks unanimous consent that next Monday, after the 
reading. of the Journal and the clearing up of the business on 
the Speaker’s table, he may be permitted to address the House 
for not to exceed 15 minutes on the subject of appointing a com- 
mittee to investigate the sanitary conditions of dairies of the 
country. 

Mr. FOSTER. I object. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I shall be compelled to 
object. There is too much important public business awaiting 
the action of the House 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foster] 
has already objected. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently there is no quorum present. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. A call of the House is ordered. The Door- 
keeper will lock the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the roll, when the following Mem- 
bers failed to answer to their names: 


Bacharach Griest Liebel Scull 
Beakes Griffin Loft Shacklefora 
Carew Guernsey Longworth Sisson 
Carlin Hamill McFadden Small 
Cary Hamilton, N. Y. Maher Snyder 
Cople, Hart ys Steele, Pa 
Costello Haskell Moores, Ind. Sterling 

le, N. X. ay Morin Stiness 
Darrow Henry Morriso: Stone 
Dewalt Hernandez Nichols, Mich Talbott 
Doolin iil Oldfield Volstead 
Driscol Hilliard Paige, Mass. Walker 
Eagan Howard Price Ward 
Edmonds Hulbert Riordan Watkins 

wa Hutchinson Roberts, Mass. Whaley 
Finle Johnson, Ky. Roberts, Ney. Williams, W. E. 
Flood Jones Rodenberg Wingo 
Flynn Kennedy, Iowa Rowe Wood, Ind. 
Focht Kreider ubey Young, Tex. 
Grabam fean Russell. Mo. 
Gregg Lewis Scott, Pa. 


The SPEAKER, On this roll call 351 Members, a quorum, 
have responded to their names. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Further proceedings under the call are dis- 
pensed with. The Doorkeeper will unlock the doors. 


SPEECH OF MR, DAVIS OF TEXAS, 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present at this time a 
privileged report and resolution, and ask for the immediate 
consideration of the same. (H. Res. 186, Rept. 429.) 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman presents a privileged report 
and resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The select committee, appointed by, the Speaker on the 24th day of 


March, 1916, upon the fo by Mr. MADDEN, “ 
a committee o ‘A investigate the lan- 
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guage of this speech and report whether it should remain in the rec- 


ords,’ beg leave to respectfully report as follows: 

Your committee invited Mr. J. H. Davis before it, and, after listen- 
ing to his stdtement and carefully considering his speech inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconn on March 22, at pages 5344, 5345, 5346, 
and 5347, recommend that the language in said speech hereinafter 
designated be stricken from the Recorp. It is proper to say that these 
recommendations have the consent and approval of Mr. Davis himself. 

On page 5345, first column, in lines 7 and 8, strike out the words 
beginning with the word “uncaps,” in line 7, and ending with the 
word “ page,” in line 8. 

On page 5345, first column, in lines 9 and 10, strike out the lan- 
guage beginning with the word “ This,” in line 9, and ending with the 
word “ page,” in line 10. 

On page 5345, first column, line 18, strike out all of said line after 
the word “ poltroon and the first three words of line 19, ending with 
the word “ cutters.” 

On page 5345, second column, beginning with line 23, strike out all 
language, beginning with the words “I don’t know this man,” down 
to and inclu the words “ Gen. Miles and me,” in line 47. 

5346, first column, strike out the language in the last para- 
arene of said column, beginning with the words But I am thankful,” 

own to and including the word “ depraved,” in line 4, in the second 
column of said page. 

On page 5346, second column, line 27, strike out all language in said 
line after the word “ Chronicle.” 

On page 5346, second column, line 49, strike out the word“ kept“ 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “ subsidized.” 

On page 5346, second column, strike out all language in paragraph 6, 
beginning with the words Some days ago and ending with the words 
“and his colleagues.” 

Ree ee therefore recommends the adoption of the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That the foregoing language referred to in the speech of 
Mr. J. II. Davis, Representative in Congress from the State of Texas, 
and printed in the daily CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 22, 1916, 
be stricken from the permanent record. ee 

3. Y. WEBB. 


ALBEN W. BARKLEY. 
A. J. MONTAGUE. 
HENRY ALLEN COOPER. 
EDMUND PLATT. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, before moving the previous ques- 
tion I desire to yield three minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Davis]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina yields 
three minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I think there are Mem- 
bers on this floor, numbers of them, who know that my life has 
been one of exasperation by certain elements with whom I have 
had to contend, and that most men who have endured what I 
have for the last 25 years have done well to come out alive and 
without being anarchists. I thank my God that I have never 
lost hope in the great mass of the common people among whom 
I have lived and had my being, and that faith in them and 
faith in God have kept me alive, full of good cheer. There has 
been a great deal said, especially in the press, about my head- 
ing that speech “ Patriotism and Americanism.” I did not put 
that heading over it. I put no heading over it whatever. When 
it came back to me the Public Printing Office had put that over 
it, which I took as a great compliment, and thank them sincerely. 
[Laughter.] 


Regarding this whole matter I wish to state that I inserted 
that speech in the Recorp with a full knowledge and measure 
of every word in it. The reason I said nothing when I was 
branded as seeking to make the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
“ cesspool ” was because I was trying to compose myself and 
praying God for forbearance. When the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. MAppEN] moved to expunge my speech I resolved to 
stand on my rights and defend every word. But some friends, 
whose judgment I valued with great esteem, told me there 
were a few paragraphs in it which, while not obscene, were too 
harsh and vengeful to comport with my well-known Christian 
standing. [Laughter.] Whether this was flattery or sincere it 
had the desired effect. I took the speech, edited it, leaving out 
those paragraphs, and the special committee practically ac- 
cepted the speech as I had revised it. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. WEBB. Yes, sir; that is true, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. I now state to the gentleman from 
Illinois that I have spent a large part of my life cleaning up 
“cesspools” in this country, and will likely make about 10 
speeches this summer in Illinois helping to clean up some legal- 
ized “cesspools” in that State, and will be glad to have him 
meet me in joint debate. I think I can promise him some of the 
most interesting times he ever had in his life. [Laughter and 
applause, ] 


I want tò gratefully thank many friends on both sides of 
this House for their tender of unqualified support. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion and report. 

The resolution and report were agreed to. 


On pa 
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IMMIGRATION, 


The SPEAKER. Under the rule the House resolves itself 
automatically into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
ess red ee eee ee ee 

chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read. as follows: 


II. R. 10384. To regulate the immigration of aliens to, and the resi- 
dence of aliens in, the United States. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, can we have the amendment 
reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

28 Clerk read as follows: 

7 strike out lines 21, 22, 
of poi oS doen to and including the word 

The CHAIRMAN, All debate having been exhausted, the 
question is on the amendment. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, all time has been consumed, 
as I understand, but for the information of Members not pres- 
ent when the amendment was offered I will say that this is the 
literacy test. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is not in order; nothing 
remains but to vote on the amendment. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, can we have the words read 
that are proposed to be stricken out? 


„FFC 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again report the amend- 


ment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask to have the language in 
the bill read which is proposed to be stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the language proposed to be stricken out. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That after three mgt from the 
the aliens who are by law now 5 
States, the following persons shall 
the eile . — 16 ＋ physically ble of 

ens over rs of age, y capa of rea 
can not read the En; Jish language, or some other 5 — eg 
including Hebrew or Yiddish: Provided, That any admissible ATENE or 
any alien heretofore or hereafter legally admitted, or any citizen of 
the United States, may ae in or send for his father or ther 
gest 5 ears of age mother, his. grandmother, or his 
or widowed daughter: if otherwise admissible, whether such 
ite can read or not; and such relative shall be permitted to enter. 
whether aliens can read the im- 


of this act, in addition to 
METETA admission inte the United 
also be excluded from admission 


— 


pre- 
Labor, each containing 
not less than 30 nor more than 40 words in ordinary use, printed in 
e legible eae ae in eager one of the various languages or ects. of 
ate cular ge or dia- 

Tect which he eres th the examination to be made, and shall be 
required to read the words printed on the ‘Sup in such lan ge p 
dialect. That the following c of oa shall be exempt m the 


operation of the illiteracy tes 


to wit: All aliens who shall ae to the 
satisfaction of the — im 


gration officer or to the Secre of Labor 


that the ey are seekin, m to the United Reate to avoid religious 
3 on e the 8 of their last perman ce, whether 
tion be evidenced by ainat, eh acts or by I laws or governmen 


United States 


who return to the 
their departure therefrom; all aliens in transit 


States; all aliens who have been lawfully admitted 
States and who later shall go in transit from one part of the United 
States to another through foreign eontiguous territory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois to strike out the language which has just 
been read from the desk. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. SanatH) there were 74 ayes and 209 noes. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair appointed as tellers the 
gentleman from Alabama, Mr. Burnert, and the gentleman from 
Hilinois, Mr. SABATH. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were 82 ayes and 225 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


— edly 8, line 24, after the word “religious,” insert the words or 
pe 


Mr. SABATH,. Mr. Chairman—— 


I 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I raise the point of order 
that all debate fs exhausted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does this amendment apply to this section? 

Mr. SABATH. It does. 
eng GARDNER, I raise the point of order that no debate is in 

er. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is trying to find out what 
portion of the section the amendment applies to. The limitatio 
of debate was entirely as to the Sabath amendment and not with 
respect to the section generally. 

Mr. GARDNER. The Chair is quite right as to its not apply- 
ing to the section generally, but it was limited as to the literacy 
test, and this amendment applies to the literacy test. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is what the Chair was trying to ascer- 
tain from the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. The limitation of debate was to my amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto. 

The CHAIRMAN. No; the limitation was to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Illinois and the subject matter to which 
his amendment was directed. 

Mr. SABATH. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes on this amendment, and in connec- 
tion with that request I wish to say that I shall have but one 
ae or not more than two amendments, to offer to the entire 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent, in connection with his amendment, to proceed 
for five minutes. 

Mr. BURNETT. I will make no objection to that if I may 
have five minutes, 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, and I shall not object, but I understood the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SanatH] to say that he would have only two 
amendments. Of course that statement only affects the gentle- 
man from Illinois for some of us have amendments to offer, und 
I did not want the impression to prevail that there are oniy 
two amendments on this side. 

The CHAIRMAN, The statement of the gentleman from IIII- 
nois only affected himself, 

Mr, SABATH. I have no authority to speak for any other 
Member. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that my 
colleague, the gentleman from Illinois, have five minutes and 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT] have five minutes 
on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The request is enlarged so as to inviude 
five minutes to the gentleman from Alabama. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
the Committee on Immigration, in reporting this bill, has made 
an exception in the case of certain people to whom the literacy 
test should not apply. I am thankful for that exception, which 
is that the literacy test shall not operate as to those who hall 
prove to the satisfaction of the proper immigration officer or to 
the Secretary of Labor that they are seeking admission to the 
United States to avoid religious persecution; and here I desire 


to offer my amendment, which will make the provision read, 


“avoid religious or political persecution in the country of their 
last permanent residence, whether such persecution be evidenced 
by overt acts or by laws or governmental regulations which dis- 
criminate against the alien.” 

As I have said, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am plensed 
and am thankful to the committee for the exception as it stands, 
but I think they should have, in all fairness and justice, included 
all those who are fleeing from political persecution as well. It 
has been stated that the Immigration Commission, which for 
two years investigated the immigration question, has made a 
report on the literacy test and has recommended this law. 

I desire to say that two of the gentlemen who helped to pre- 
pare the Immigration Commission report of 1911 have published 
a book, and in that book they have clearly set out their views 
on this particular phase of the immigration question I refer 
to Prof. Jenks and Prof. Lauck, of the now famous Immigration 
Commission. On pages 333 and 834 of their book appears the 


following paragraph: 
as well as of most other 


commission, 
the United sg should remain in the future, as 
the o whether such oppres- 
ay measure should contain 


sion Be pol 

Mr. Chairman, from this you will see that ihese gentlemen 
did not make the 8 apply only to religious persecution, 
but they also embodied in their recommendation political perse- 
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cution, so as to include those who are obliged to flee the 
eountry of their birth because of political conditions. 

Due to the unbearable conditions prevailing in some of the 

localities in Europe, students and thinkers who could no longer 
bear the oppression and tyranny came forward and advocated a 
change in the prevailing conditions in their respective countries, 
For their advocacy of a betterment of condition of the unfor- 
tunate masses of their people thousands upon thousands of 
these honest and well-meaning men have been banished and im- 
prisoned. Many of them, without a semblance of a trial, have 
been executed or sent to the mines of Siberia. 
Stil other humanitarians who have sacrificed their personal 
liberty by urging what they believed to be right and just have 
been obliged to flee from their native countries in order to 
escape the terrible punishments which were sure to be inflicted 
upon them. 

It is for these humanitarians and patriots that I plead when I 
ask that the amendment be accepted. I do this believing that 
our country should continue in the future, as in the past, a 
haven of refuge for the oppressed and persecuted of all nations. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, the political refugee has 
been very carefully taken care of on page 9 of the bill with the 
following proviso, beginning in line 13: 

Provided, That nothing in this act shall exclude, if otherwise admis- 


sible, persons convicted, or who admit the commission, or who teach or 
advocate the commission, of an offense purely political. 


The committee believed that was as far as we ought to go, 
that those who were otherwise admissible who were convicted 
because of teaching political heresies in their own country 
should not be excluded. But here is a literacy test, a test 
from which we exempt fathers and mothers, wives and daugh- 
ters, and those who by reason of religious persecution evidenced 
by either overt acts or by the laws of the country or by Gov- 
ernment regulations, making it broader than any provision of 
that character which has been heretofore agreed upon—and my 
good friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Garpner], the former 
ranking member of the committee, on Saturday felt constrained 
to offer an amendment, saying “overt governmental acts,” but 
being assured that that would be the construction that would 
be placed upon it by officials who would pass upon it, he with- 
drew it, although he has always been in favor of confining it 
to those fleeing from religious persecution solely. If we open 
wide the door, as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH] 
has suggested, so far as the mob in Mexico is concerned, the 
literacy test would not be worth a bawbee, because they are 
having political revolutions there all of the time, and every 
bandit that can get together a dozen men and declare that he 
is in favor of political liberty would be entitled to come over 
here whether he could read a word of his own language or the 
language of any other country. 

The other day the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GIL- 
LETT], indicated what seems to be a widespread temper among 
the American people to exclude all aliens for the next 10 years, 
I have never quite got myself up to that point. I do not want 
these gentleman who are honestly the friends of the immigrant, 
no doubt, to make a mistake and emasculate this bill. I do not 
challenge their patriotism, but by undertaking to inject these 
matters they will take the teeth out of it altogether, especially 
in regard to our neighbors to the south, and by so doing they 
will unconsciously force the passage of laws much more rigid 
through this Congress, I stand here to-day more a friend of the 
Jew and the Teuton and the Celt than the gentlemen themselyes 
who are undertaking to draw the teeth out of this bill so that 
there will be scarcely nothing left in it. I hope gentlemen will 
not be misled by any such specious argument. These questions 
were worked out carefully by the members of the committee— 
strong men, lawyers, patriotic men—some of them coming from 
districts in which there are many of the foreign element, and 
when they voted for this educational test it is not unlikely that 
they took their political lives in their hands, demanding, as one 
gentleman said, international compulsory education. Therefore 
I hope that gentlemen will stand by the committee in this propo- 
sition and will not be misled by the arguments of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SABATH]. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Saarn) there were—ayes 43, noes 140. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee rise, so that I may be able to report an 
urgent deficiency appropriation bill for the Army, due to the 
condition in Mexico, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that the committee rise, so that he may sub- 
mit the matter indicated. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that we can not 
limit it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that the committee rise. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. x 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Booner, as Speaker 
pro tempore, having assumed the chair, Mr. Saunpers, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under considera- 
tion the bill H. R. 10884 and had come to no resolution thereon. 


THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT, 


Mr. FITZGERALD, by direction of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, reported the bill (H. R. 13768) to supply urgent defi- 
ciencies in appropriations for the Military Establishment for 
the fiscal year 1916, which was read a first and second time, and, 
with the accompanying report (No. 431), ordered printed and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

R 205 MANN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order on the 
ill. 


IMMIGRATION. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House will automatically 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Nabe of the Union for the further consideration of the immigra- 
tion bill. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 10384, with Mr, Saunprers in the 
chair. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 25, after the word “ living,” insert : 

Provided, That said persons coming on ships shall be examined by 
said examining surgeon on board said ships during the voyage. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I now ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Clerk may report the section as it would read with 
the amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, that will be done. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That the following classes of aliens shall be excluded from ad- 
mission into the United States: All idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded per- 
sons, epileptics, e persons; persons who have one or more 
attacks of insanity at any time previously; persons of constitutional 
psychopathic inferiority; persons with chronic alcoholism; paupers :; 
professional beggars ; vagrants; persons afflicted with tuberculosis in 
any form or th a loathesome or dangerous contagious disease; per- 
sons not comprehended within any of the foregoing excluded classe 
who are found to be and are certified by the examining surgeon as 
being mentally or ae rar defective, such physical defect being of a 
nature which at ect the ability of such alien to earn a * 
Provided, That sald persons coming on ships shall be examined by 
examining surgeon on board sald ships during the voyage. 

Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. Chairman, if it is intended by those 
who favor this bill to perfect it against these conditions here 
is a chance. It is contended here in this debate that one of the 
alarming reasons has been that under the old law our insane 
asylums and almshouses were filled by pauper immigrants 
brought over here to become a publie charge. One of the trou- 
bles with the old immigration law was that the surgeons mak- 
ing the examinations did not have the time needed, when this 
flood of immigrants landed upon the docks, to make suitable 
examinations, and that is one of the principal causes why 
these insane people and others like them are allowed to come 
in. The immigration inspectors will tell you that they do not 
have the time or opportunity to make a suitable examination 
when these people are landed from the ship. Now, if the sur- 
geon is put upon the boat, he has the time during the whole 
voyage in which to make these examinations. If one surgeon 
ean not do the work, you can put on a suitable number, and 
then we can find out something about the physical condition 
of these people who are landed here. I am aware that this 
provision has been in the bill before, and it was stricken out 
at the other end of this building. The steamship companies 
will object to it, naturally, but it does not matter to us whether 
they do or not. We have a perfect right to put surgeons upon 
these boats to make examinations, and that is the place where 
the examinations ought to be made. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I will 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. I am very glad the gentleman has 
offered his amendment; and I would like to ask the gentleman 
how many surgeons are allotted to a ship? 
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Mr. GALLAGHER. I do not know the exact number. 

Mr. BENNET. I can answer the gentleman’s question. To 
the shame of our country the United States immigration laws do 
not put a single surgeon on a vessel. 

Mr. O’'SHAUNESSY. So that the whole examination is on 
the dock? 

The CHAIRMAN. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

+ Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. I yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. BENNET. In section 13 it is provided that where there 
is no surgeon on the ship employed by the company, then the 
company can ask for a surgeon, and of all the ridiculous provi- 
sions in the law this bill provides that that surgeon, no matter 
what he finds, no matter how. bad conditions may be, must 
swear that every man on board ship is admissible. It is ridicu- 
lous. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
New York, in his opinion, is that the real cause of the conges- 
tion of the lunatie asylums with foreign lunatics? 

Mr. BENNET. Oh, no; I do not say—— 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Well, very largely. 

Mr. BENNET. When I was in the Sixty-first Congress I in- 
troduced a bill for surgeons and matrons on vessels, of which 
there is a vermiform appendix in this bill—— 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I do not yield further. 

Mr. BENNET. I will discuss that when 1 get some time. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I want to suggest in reply to 
the gentleman from New York that the Government of the 
Sth States has no jurisdiction to put surgeons on foreign 
ships. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. There is not any question about having 
jurisdiction. We have ample jurisdiction to put surgeons on 
ships, and that is one of the arguments of the steamship com- 
pany. 

Mr. HAYES. This Government has undertaken to try to get 
an agreement to that effect. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. ‘The trouble is, we have not the surgeons 
on the docks and at the different points of entry to make suitable 
examination. You can readily see that when a great army of 
people are landed on the docks that these surgeons have no way 
of making a suitable examination. 

Mr. POWERS. I would like to inquire of the gentleman 
about the number of additional surgeons that this would require 
if the gentleman’s amendment should be agreed to? 

Mr. GALLAGHER, We can find out. I do not know. It does 
not make any difference how many are required; we ought to 
have a sufficient number to do this work. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word of the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. BURNETT. I had supposed that all debate was ex- 
hausted when the gentleman from Illinois and myself had occu- 
pied five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not hear the gentleman. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no further debate on this except the debate allowed 
to the gentleman from Illinois and myself. 

Mr. BENNET. Oh, yes. That was just on the religious 
amendment. There is no agreement on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The agreement relates to the motion of the 
gentleman from Illinois, not to further amend the remainder of 
the section. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. GARDNER. To ask whether under the rules of the House 
a member of the committee is not entitled to recognition in op- 
position? 

The CHAIRMAN. If a member of the committee arises for 
that purpose. The gentleman from Alabama will be recognized. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, the position of the gentleman 
from Illinois is absolutely correct and fair, and to say that we 
have no power is ridiculous. We have certainly as much power 
as the Italian Government has, and every German vessel that 
sails out of an Italian port carrying immigrants carries on it 
by law a surgeon of the Royal Italian Navy, and by law, on that 
German vessel, he sits at the right hand of the captain and has 
one of the best cabins on the ship. Why should we not have 
such a provision in this bill? I do not know why it was not 
put in the bill, I introduced a bill in the Sixty-first Congress; I 
have forgotten whether it was reported out or not, I think we 
did—if we did not we should have. ` 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] corrobo- 
rates my. recollection that it was reported in the Sixty-third 


Congress. I think it was reported in the Sixty-second Congress 
also, and was stricken out somewhere, either here or across the 
way or in conference. The Italian Government does by its 
immigrants what we ought to do in a far higher degree, for 
the people are leaving their land and they are coming to our 
Jand, and they ought to be protected from the moment they set 
foot on a ship to come to this country. I have always stood 
for that sort of proposition. And I would like to see such a 
provision in the bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield for an 
inquiry? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Is it proposed that these sur- 
geons shall have authority to accept or reject immigrants? 

Mr. BENNET. No; but it was proposed in the bill that I 
drew that the captain of a ship in relation to everything re- 
lating to passengers should be under the surgeons appointed by 
the United States Government. And that ought to be the law. 
Now, what have they got? Over on page 27 they have a pro- 
vision that is enough to make a legislator weep, in section 13— 
the parts I am about to refer to. And that provision is this, 
that the surgeon who sails on a ship, the company’s surgeon, 
must examine the immigrants, which is right enough; and then 
that the surgeon of said vessel sailing therewith shall also sign 
the list or manifest and make an oath or affirmation in like man- 
ner before an immigration officer at the port of arrival, stating 
his professional experience and qualifications as a physician 
and surgeon, and that he had made a personal examination of 
each of the said aliens named therein, and that the said list 
or manifest, according to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
is full, correct, and true in all particulars relative to the 
mental and physical condition of said aliens. And the captain 
certifies that none of said aliens is of any of the classes ex- 
cluded from admission into the United States. No matter what 
the surgeon wants, no matter what the conditions are, the cap- 
tain must swear by law that everything is all right. I am 
going to offer an amendment when that section is reached. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURNETT. There was a provision similar to that sug- 
gested by the gentleman in the bill before Congress at its last 
session. There was great opposition to it by the foreign Gov- 
ernments, they contending that on their ships we had no right 
to put surgeons or matrons. It is true that on some of the 
German ships sailing from Italian ports the Italian Govern- 
ment has its Italian doctors, but that is by agreement. They 
could not force them upon those German ships if they de- 
clined to have them. And on that very question the present 
Secretary of Labor said when that matter was up before: 

I am not entirely satisfied that the system of examination and ob- 
servation on board ship will accomplish that which is expected of it 
by its proponents, for unless the force placed on a ship having a pas- 
senger lis Pinoa from a comparatively small number up to 1,500 
immigrants is suficient properly to inspect and observe all of them, 
the work would be incomplete and of limited value. To provide the 
necessary force—and if the Government initiates the system all ships, 
whether carrying few or man 


to avoid the appearance of 
sarily be large. 


And he said further : 


In conclusion, I will add that suggestions now under investigation, 
together with the many improvements in the administrative and other 
features of the pending bill, if enacted into law, will, in my judgment, 
to a great extent clear the situation, and also minimize the need for 
the said legislation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we feel that it is already taken care of 
to a large extent. The gentlemen talk about the captains mak- 
ing an affidavit in regard to their coming within these rules. 
I hope the amendment will not be adopted, because we do not 
want this bill again loaded down in such a way that there 
will be a veto. The country demands that the bill shall pass. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. What are the conditions at the ports 
of entry in relation to these medical examinations? Have we 
a sufficient number of medical examiners to do the work thor- 
oughly? $ 

Mr. BURNETT. I will answer that. Instead of $50,000, as 
now provided by law, this bill provides for $100,000. They 
wanted money enough so that the immigration authorities can 
make the inspection. As I stated yesterday, last year the 
steamships, although they brought over only about 400,000 im- 
migrants, 25,000 of them were turned back. Before the de- 
crease in immigration we were unable to make better inspec- 
tion. All the bureau needs is money enough to make the in- 
spection, and one of the purposes of this $8 head tax is that 
there may be better inspection. I ask for a vote. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on this amendment has expired. 


passengers, would have to be inspected 
iscrimination—the expense would neces- 
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Mr. POWERS. 
debate this amendment for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unan- 
imous consent to debate this amendment for three minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, I think the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman to the effect that the examining surgeon 
should examine these men on board the vessels before they 
reach this country would be exceedingly wise, if it could be 
done, It would take a great number of surgeons in order to 
accomplish the work, in the first place, and, in the second place, 
Mr. Chairman, it can not be legally done. The oceans are 
everybody's highway. With the British ships sailing on the 
ocean, men on the British ships are on British territory and 
under British jurisdiction; the men on German ships are on 
German territory; the men on Italian ships are on Italian ter- 
ritory; and we have no right to put our men on British terri- 
tory or German territory or on Italian territory to make these 
examinations. Theefore the committee felt it wise to frame 
the bill as it has been done. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kentucky yield 
to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. POWERS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BENNET. Are we not as powerful a Nation as Italy, 
that puts a royal Italian Navy surgeon on every German ship 
that sails out of Naples? 

Mr. POWERS. We are as powerful as any nation in the 
world, but because the Italian Government has done it, that 
is no proof that it can be legally done by us. 

Mr. BENNET. All we would have to do would be to say that 
the ship can not clear without such a surgeon being on board. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I would like to know, Mr. Chairman, 
upon what ground the gentleman from Kentucky makes the 
statement that we have no right to put surgeons on these ships? 

Mr. POWERS. I will say to the gentleman that the bottoms 
of the English ships, for example, plying the ocean are re- 
garded as English territory and are under the jurisdiction of 
English authority and we can not do it under the law. The same 
thing is true, of course, of the ships of all the other nations of 
the world. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GALLAGHER]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GALLA- 
GHER] asks for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 31, noes 97. 

So the. amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania: page, 7, Une 10, after 
the word “ missionary,” strike out the word “ lawyers. 

[Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BURNETT. I ask for a vote, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I hope, Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman will not call for a vote until I explain the amendment. 

Mr. BURNETT. I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not move to close the 
debate until after the debate is done on this amendment. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has been reeognized. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I am surprised 
that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT] should want 
to hasten and so “ speed up” on this bill. Here is a proposition 
to protect the lawyers of the United States, of whom he is one. 
{Laughter.] I do not think there is a erying necessity for more 
lawyers in this country. Congress has an amplitude of lawyers, 
to begin with. There is not a city of any size in the country 
that does not have all the lawyers it needs. There is no hamlet 
that is not already sufficiently supplied with legal talent. Why, 
if the lawyers of this country were properly organized and knew 
how to go about their business, they would stand for the passage 
of an amendment such as I have proposed, because an influx 
of lawyers from foreign countries will undoubtedly reduce the 
price of fees in the United States. [Laughter.] There are 
clients here, men and women, who necessarily get into trouble 
once in a while who might be induced to employ a foreign lawyer 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to] who would work for a foreign fee rather than an American fee. 


[Laughter.] 

I notice there are also some missionaries to be admitted under 
this bill, and some students, and some physicians, together with 
some authors and merchants. They do not have to undergo the 
same scrutiny that the man has to undergo who seeks to come 
into this country to find a haven from foreign oppression, who 
seeks to employ himself out somewhere on a farm where his 
labor may be needed. There is no such restriction concerning 
the lawyers; they are to be admitted from foreign countries if 
accompanied by their lawful wives—because the bill provides 
for their lawful wives only [laughter]—all these are to be pre- 
ferred over the unfortunate war widows of Europe who might be 
useful here but who have the misfortune of being unable to read 
or write. It seems that out of consideration for the underpaid 
legal talent of this country we should exercise some discretion 
and raise the same barriers against an unfair competition that 
is already raised against the war widows of Europe. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, some preachers are to be admitted under 
this bill, missionaries, and ministers of the gospel. The Metho- 
dist Episcopal Conference in my city recently discussed the pay 
of preachers. Some of them have been working on the out- 
skirts, where the work of the Master must needs be done—and 
they have a hard time of it there as they have in some of the 
great metropolitan cities—who are paid as low as $300 and $400 
45 year. Is there no mercy in this Congress for the ministers of 

e land? 

Mr. GARDNER. Do they suffer from the Hindu competi- 
tion—from Hindu ministers? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Under this bill a Hindu minister 
can come in; there is no restriction against the Hindu if he is 
a minister or a missionary. But if a downtrodden worker, who 
can not read, wants to come in you do not admit him, though you 
are admitting much foreign talent that America does not want 
and does not need. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Nebraska? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, in behalf of the majority of this 
House, that is made up of lawyers, I desire to extend the thanks 
of this majority for the gallant defense of the profession pre- 
sented by the eloquent gentleman from Pennsylvania. [Laughter 
and applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Having the indorsement of the 
House on my legal proposition, Mr. Chairman, I ask for the in- 
dorsement by the House of my amendment. [Laughter.]} 

Mr. BURNETT. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman 
is not a lawyer. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No. I am rather thankful I 
am not. I have been able to be a little more useful in my time, I 
believe. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I object to interruption. 
As a member of the legal profession I want to say with the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Davrs], Amen,“ and assure the 
House that I, too, am glad that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is not a member of the legal profession. [Laughter and 
applause. } 

And yet, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman again is weeping croco- 
dile weeps for the lawyers. I have received intimations from 
gentlemen on the floor that there is no lawyer here who is 
making any such complaint. I do want to speed up the bill, 
and one of the reasons why I want to speed up the bill is the 
fact that the whole country wants it enacted into law. And, 
among others, I want to call the gentleman’s prayerful attention 
to an editorial in the gentleman’s own home city paper, the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, a few days ago, in which is echoed the 
proposition that there ought to be a change in regard to unlim- 
ited immigration into this country. It is these editorial de- 
mands of representative newspapers and urgent petitions of 
the people that make me want to speed up the passage of the 
bill, and I want to speed it up also in the interest of economy 
of the time of the House, and therefore I will not consume my 
five minutes, but ask for a vote. I will not read the Philadel- 
phia editorial of a few days ago, but will insert it in the 
RECORD as a e of = remarks, Si is as follows: 
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It is only too true, as was asserted at the hearing, that many of these 
immigrants work cheaply, live meanly, 
ean not be tolerated by American workingmen, 
is not 8 that the tollers of the country should be 
interested in the alien laws, and that they are eager for an 
me n statutes that will lessen or improve the 
mmigrants. 

eo the discussion of this measure one Representative who op- 
posed the literacy test taunted a colleague who favored it by saying 
that both of their fathers had come into this country by the open door 
of immigration, and that the omg diference between the sons of the 
men in question was that one would shut the door of opportunity, while 
the other would bave it remain open. This sounds good, but unfortu- 
nately the conditions which prevailed when the two fathers of the pres- 
ent Congressmen came to this country have changed—and not for the 
better. he immigrants that came to this country a generation or two 
ago were, in the main, desirable. They had both brains and brawn. 
They settled the great West, and their descendants are among the men 
that have developed the Nation. They could be distinctly counted 
among the assets of the country. But many of the present-day immi- 
grants are liabilities, and most are in every way undesirable, and this 
in spite of the scrutiny which they are compelled to undergo at the 
hands of the immigration officials. 

Among reasonable persons there is absolutely no objection to an im- 
migrant as an immigrant. America still remains the land of oppor- 
tunity, but if it is to remain such there must be a more rigid test of 
those who some te our shores. We can welcome those who will look 
upon American citizenship as a privilege and who will be eager to learn 
our 3 and our customs. All others should be barred. Perhaps 
then we will have immigrants who will regard our Government seri- 
ously ; perhaps then we will not witness the spectare of thousands of 
supposed Americans sailing for Europe to fight for their * rulers” on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 

It is time to face the problem resolutely, and in doing so it is well 
to recognize the fact that none have greater interests at stake than the 
American workingmen. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. GARDNER: Page 5, in lines 8 and 9, strike out the 
words “ or who advocate or teach the unlawful destruction of property.” 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, that amendment was put 
into the bill last year in order to prevent the practicing of the 
doctrine which has come to be known as sabotage. That clause 
was adopted over the objection of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, Mr. Manahan, and myself. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota, Mr. Manahan, objected to that clause on the ground 
that it would prevent the militant suffragettes coming here and 
advocating what they thought to be the legitimate destruction 
of property. I objected to it because I thought it very unwise 
to prevent anyone teaching any doctrine which he saw fit to 
preach. Be this as it may, this clause in the bill was one of 
the clauses to which President Wilson especially called attention 
when he vetoed the bill. In his veto message he said: 

It seeks to all but close entirely the gates of asylum which have al- 
ways been open to those who could find nowhere else the right and 
opportunity of constitutional agitation for what they conceived to be 
the natural and inalienable rights of men. 

That was one of the stated grounds on which the President 
vetoed the immigration bill. I thought this a sound objection 
which the President interposed. Of course, I did not agree 
with the President’s veto, but as to this particular clause I 
thought him right. I especially antagonize that clause in the 
present bill, because I do not wish to see the President in a 
position to base a veto on any other clause in the bill except the 
illiteracy test. It is on the illiteracy test that this bill ought 
to rise or fall. That is my principal reason for moving that this 
clause be stricken out. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. GARDNER] has read that part of the President's veto 
which undoubtedly refers to the words in lines 8 and 9, page 5, 
and also the same words carried further down in the bill. 

Mr, GARDNER. Lines 17 and 18 also, 

Mr. RAKER, Lines 17 and 18— 


Or who advocate or teach the unlawful destruction of property. 


The committee put that in last year advisedly, and as we 
believed correctly, to keep out those who do not seek to estab- 
lish independence or to establish a government, but who from 
their own preconceived ideas simply desire to destroy property 
for the purposes of destruction, or because they do not like a 
particular individual. The President in his veto message re- 
ferred to something which was not in the mind of the committee, 
and which was not discussed by anyone except Mr. RUSSELL, 
who appeared before the President in the discussion after 
the bill had passed the House and Senate. Now, to obviate 
that question, and to cover those to whom the President 
refers in his message, who believe that in order to exercise 
a constitutional right to establish a government, or to maintain 
their independence, and overthrow the government under which 
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they live, they may destroy property as well as destroy life if 
it becomes necessary to do so—there was no intent of the 
committee to keep them out; and this time, in order to over- 
come the objection of the President, the committee, after much 
thought and much consideration, and after the question had 
been submitted to the department, placed in the bill a proviso 
to insert the provision referred to, in lines 13 to 16, on page 9, 
as follows: 

Provided, That nothing in this act shall exclude, if otherwise admis- 
sible, persons convi , or who admit the commission, or who teach or 
advocate the commission, of an offense purely political. 

That answers the objections of the President to the former 
bill, and permits those to enter who advocate or teach or prac- 
tice constitutional liberty, and in that effort believe and advo- 
eate that if it becomes necessary to destroy all property as 
well as all life that may stand in the way of their securing 
what they believe to be constitutional liberty for men they may 
do so, as they have done in the past. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield for a question only. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] is correct, that we ought not to pro- 
hibit the coming into this country of those who teach what they 
please, would we not have to eliminate the anarchist clause? 

Mr. RAKER. Why, certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And the clause touching the 
overthrow of government. 

Mr. RAKER. Absolutely. There can be no excuse on earth 
for permitting a woman to enter this country, call her a mili- 
tant or what not, who comes here and advocates the unlawful 
destruction of property in order that she may obtain some 
right. Conditions in this country are different. The right of 
women to present their demands to legislatures and to commit- 
tees is open and free, and there is no necessity of permitting 
those from other countries to come here who believe, who advo- 
eate, and who teach that if I do not vote for their measure they 
have a lawful right, while I am here attending to my duty, to 
go to my place of residence and burn and destroy my property. 
That does not affect their constitutional right, but it is clean- 
cut criminality, and that is all. While I favor the giving of 
the right to women to vote, and while I believe this Congress 
ought to pass a bill giving them the right to vote for Senators 
and Members of Congress, or to go even further and amend the 
Constitution, nevertheless I am opposed to permitting the en- 
trance into this country of those who believe in the doctrine 
that if you differ with them they may go upon the street and 
destroy the mail boxes, tear down the mail pouches, burn prop- 
erty, break windows, and commit other criminal acts for which 
any man would be arrested and prosecuted. Such conduct is 
not necessary in this country. The women of this country do 
not want it, and therefore these words ought to remain in the 
bill. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. This militant suffragette question was injected into the 
discussion after this new clause was offered last year in the 
Committee of Immigration. It had not an earthly thing in the 
world to do with the insertion of that clause in the immigration 
bill. It was brought to the attention of the Committee on Im- 
migration that certain labor agitators were preaching the doc- 
trine out in California and elsewhere that it was right to com- 
mit sabotage, as it was called; that is, that they had the right 
deliberately to destroy the product of scab labor, for instance, 
and that it was right deliberately to interfere with the proper 
shipment of goods, in order to make more work for the particu- 
lar union to which these men belonged. 

It was in order to stop the preaching of that doctrine that 
this clause was inserted, and it was because I thought men 
ought to be permitted to preach any doctrine which to them 
seems good that I objected to the insertion of this clause. 

I believe men ought to be permitted to preach that which 
they think right. If they are wrong, public opinion will take 
care of their doctrines much more effectively than if we try to 
suppress their expression. 

Now, the question of the militant suffragettes had nothing to 
do with the question. We did not think of that aspect of the 
case until the gentleman from Minnesota, Mr. Manahan, 
pointed it out. The amendment was not put in to control the 
preachment of the doctrine of the militant suffragettes. 

Allusion has been made to the clause in this bill on page 9, 
beginning with line 13, which it is thought relieves from exclu- 
sion immigrants who have committed political offenses. The 
existing laws says: 


That nothing in this act shall exclude, if otherwise admissible, per- 
a convicted of an offense purely political not involving moral turpi- 
ude, 
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The committee has stricken out the words “not involving 
moral turpitude ” and has inserted, after the word “ convicted,” 
the words “or who admit the commission or who teach or ad- 
vocate the commission.” Teaching or advocating the commis- 
sion of sabotage is by no means covered by the clause on page 9, 
for sabotage is not an offense purely political. Neither is an 
offense of the militant suffragists purely a political offense. 
Neither is the offense of the misguided labor leader who says 
it is right to destroy the product of scab labor a political of- 
fense. The gentleman from California is entirely mistaken in 
saying that the provision on page 9 clarifies or removes the 
objection I made to this clause. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last three words. I want to say with respect to 
this sabotage question that the paragraph ought to remain in 
the bill for its moral effect. Organized labor has no desire, as I 
understand it, to destroy life or property. It has no sympathy 
with those who teach the destruction of life or property. Organ- 
ized labor, as I understand it in this country, has little or no 
sympathy with the anarchist, and little sympathy with socialism 
as commonly understood. Organized labor respects itself. It 
has its own weapons with which to deal with employers. Sabo- 
tage means that if the workingman is dissatisfied with the terms 
of employment, or dissatisfied with his employer personally, he 
may stop the employer's business by destroying the employer's 
property. It is commonly understood as meaning that a man 
can throw a wrench into the machinery of his employer or, in 
other words, use up his means of production in order to bring 
the employer to terms. 

If the gentleman from Massachusetts thinks it wise to admit 
to this country men who teach that doctrine, if he thinks it wise 
to have it known universally that the United Stafes Congress 
approves the admission into this country of men who teach the 
destruction of property, there is a further conclusion, and that 
is that it means that it is proper for men who teach anarchy to 
come into the country, and for those who teach other things that 
are forbidden by this bill to come into the country. If we are 
going to protect the country against criminality, if we are 
going to protect labor in the high stand it has taken, we ought 
to say to men who teach or practice sabotage, “ You can not 
come into this country; you had better stay on the other side.” 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. The gentleman admits that it interferes 
with free speech? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think free speech has gone 
to a point where some day this Congress may be called upon to 
legislate upon it, as it did this morning when it expunged a 
certain amount of free speech from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
itself. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to speak in opposition 
to the amendment. I have been very much surprised and some- 
what amazed at the statement just made by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER], and I want to go on record as 
taking a position diametrically opposed to it. The gentleman 
has stated that if he had his way in the making of our immi- 
gration laws anarchists would not be excluded from being 
admitted to this country to preach their doctrines. 

It is well known that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. GARDNER] is one of the warmest and most enthusiastic 
advocates of the literacy test in this bill. Upon the statements 
made by the gentleman it appears that the gentleman desires to 
exclude, merely and solely because the alien has not had the 
opportunity to learn to read a few words of some language, 
the strong, healthy, honest alien, who desires to come into this 
country, who is willing and anxious to comply with the laws 
of our land, and whose highest longing and ambition is to make 
a permanent home for himself and those dear to him, in this 
great Republic, and under our institutions of government, and 
wishes to permit to come intò this country a class of aliens 
who, knowing how to read, are opposed to our form of govern- 
ment, and whose every moment of time here will be spent in 
advocating and working for the complete destruction of our 
Government and all its splendid free institutions. 

I believe the amendment to strike out this clause should not 
be agreed to by the committee. 

An alien who comes here to advocate and to teach unlawful 
destruction of property should not be admitted to citizenship 
and should not be permitted to enter or to remain in this 
country. Such clearly are the kind and character of immigrants 
who should be given no place among our citizenship. We need 
no immigrants of that kind. I trust the amendment will not 
be adopted. k 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I almost uniformly agree 
on every point with the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr, 


GARDNER] on these questions, and I frequently differ with my 
friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], who was a long time 
a valuable member of our committee. I think the gentleman 
from Massachusetts is wrong, and wrong for the reasons he 
gives. Certainly we do not want people going through the 
country teaching unlawful destruction of property. We have, 
as was said by the gentleman from California [Judge RaKer], 
taken care of those who are political refugees, those who re- 
sist force with force. One reason which impelled me to sup- 
port the proposition was to keep out the militant suffragists, 
who, on the other side, burn churches, blow up buildings, and 
destroy mail boxes. We had the cooperation of every member 
of the committee from the Pacific coast, and, while I do not 
agree with those good women on equal suffrage, I have never 
found an American suffragist that wanted to resort to the 
practices of the militant suffragists on the other side. The 
gentleman says that is not political, and that is true, and that 
is the reason for not claiming immunity. They ought to be de- 
ported, ought to be kept out if they come here to teach that 
lawlessness. The good women of this country do not want the 
ballot if they have to resort to anarchy, bloodshed, and murder 
to get it. I believe the amendment of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts should not be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 7, Une 11, after the word “authors,” insert the word artists.“ 


Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I understand that the 
chairman of the committee has no objection to this amendment. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I do not object to the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have reed. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 9, line 13, after the word “ territory,” insert the following: 

“The Dliteracy test shall not apply to aliens who not less than 90 
days prior to the date of embar ng for the United States shali have 
given notice, in writing, to the cons eral, consul, consular agent, or 
other duly accredited representative of the United States of America in 
the coun of which said alien is a citizen or resident, of the intention 
of said alien to embark for the United States, and setting forth the 
reasons for such embarkation, together with a concise statement con- 
taining the following information as to such alien: Full name, age, sex, 
whether married or single, calling or occupation, nationality, when and 
where born, where last a resident and length of residence therein, what 
school or schools such alien has attended or what education possessed, 
and if unable to read or write, the reason for such illiteracy, whether 
ever convicted of crime, supported by charity, or confined in a prison, 
almshouse, or institution for the treatment of the insane, together with 
affidavits of three respectable citizens of the country from whence said 
alien desires to embark, attesting that such alien is to them personally 
known to be industrious, law-abiding, and not likely, because of 
ee to become a public charge, a vagrant, or an undesirable 


zen. 

“Upon the filing of said statement as herein provided the official of 
the United States of America with whom said statement is filed shall 
cause an investigation to be made of the truth of the same, and of the 
character and antecedents of such alien, and if satisfied that such alien 
is likely to become a useful, industrious, and law-abiding citizen of the 
United States, if permitted to enter same, he shall issue to such alien a 
certificate setting forth the facts ascertained upon the hereinbefore 
mentioned investigation, and the conclusion reached thereon by said 
official, whereupon such alien shall not be subjected to the illiteracy 
test as provided in this act.” 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I presume that most, at least, 
of those who have voted to support the literacy test did so with 
a great deal of mental reservation. I have not talked with any 
one favoring it regarding the matter who did not wish that 
some better test might be applied even for exclusionary purposes 
only. They take the literacy test as the Immigration Comniis- 
sion took it, as merely an exclusionary test in lieu of something 
better, believing that too many foreigners are coming to this 
country. I have no doubt whatever that there is not a man on 
the floor of the House who would not, if he were to decide and 
if a person applied for admission to citizenship in this country, 
allow that person to come if it could be shown that he would 
become a law-abiding, useful, and industrious citizen of the 
United States. That is the test that we now apply when we 
naturalize foreigners, and that is the test that every man ap- 
plies in his own judgment as to good citizenship. There are 
many cases, not altogether imaginary by any means, many of 
them having come under the observation of Members of this 
House, where men in every way desirable, and women as well, 
such as should be allowed to come to this country, where per- 
sons will be excluded by the literacy test, but who, nevertheless, 
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would become useful members of society and useful citizens of 
our Nation if admitted. The amendment which I present pro- 
vides that such may be allowed to come, under the severest 
initiatory test on the other side of the water, conducted by our 
consular agents there. I provide that the prospective immi- 
grant must show affirmatively all of those things that should in 
reason be applied as a test for admission for good citizenship. 
It certainly seems to me that anyone, no matter what his posi- 
tion may be regarding this bill, would desire to have his records 
squared upon those terms; that he may not be subjected to the 
criticism of being narrow, of having voted for a test which is 
un-American in principle, of having supported a proposition 
which is admittedly selfish, which is apparently unjust, and 
which can not be defended except as a merely exclusionary 
provision. It seems to me that many of these who have sup- 
ported this proposition upon the floor ought to be glad to make 
his attitude at least excusable. Would it not be good policy to 
give the President of the United States an opportunity of ap- 
proving the bill, which he certainly can not do if passed in its 
present form? If the friends of the bill shall have the good 
judgment to send it to the President with the amendment which 
I propose it will meet the very objections that were stated in 
his last veto. There are no reasons that can be suggested 
logically or on moral grounds which would justify the rejection 
of this amendment. On the other hand, every principle of jus- 
tice, every instinct of humanity, every appeal even of expediency 
commend it. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, the argument of the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Towner] is that of one who does not be- 
lieve in restriction of immigration. It is the argument of one 
who simply wants to have better preparation for the immigrant 
and nothing else. One of the p of this bill, one of the 
main purposes, is to do just what the adoption of that amend- 
ment would thwart, and that is to reduce the number of people 
coming here from the countries where illiteracy abounds. e 
necessity for restriction is very aptly stated in an editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Times of yesterday, which 
I will read: 
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and highly desirable ones. More eastern and southern lands have sent 
millions t have less concern to make themselves part of this Nation; 

and unless their attitude toward our citizenship shall change, their 

privilege of practically unrestricted entrance will one day be modified. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman said that I re- 
ported or introduced this amendment for purely exclusionary 
reasons. I think the gentleman is doing me an injustice, I 
would be glad to support every proposition or practically every 
proposition involved in the bill, many of which would work an 
exclusion, but I voted against the literacy test because I believe 
it to be unfair and unjust. 

Mr. BURNETT. Oh, the gentleman misunderstood me. I 
did not mean to say that he introduced this amendment for ex- 
clusionary purposes, but I said that he is mistaken when he 
thinks that this bill is purely for the purpose of aiding the im- 
migrant, This is a bill partly for exclusionary purposes. I 
spoke of the intention of the bill, not of the gentleman's amend- 
ment. It is for the purpose of restricting immigration as well 
as for improving the immigrant, and this is done after the Immi- 
gration Commission investigated that question. Every member 
of the commission, including the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. BENNET], agreed that there were too many unskilled 
laborers coming to this country and that there ought to be some 
means by which they could be restricted. That is the purpose 
of the bill, and, as I said, if the gentleman's proposition should 
prevail, the tendency would be not to reduce the number of 
immigrants, but the opposite. Mr: Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word of the amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa, 
and I do it for the purpose of answering the statements that 
have been made by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BUR- 
NETT]. I am in favor of the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Towner]. I believe that it is a splendid 
amendment and that it should prevail. 

Occasionally articles have appeared in the press and in the 
magazines to the effect that the percentage of aliens who become 
naturalized to-day is much smaller than the percentage of aliens 
who took out their final papers 25 years ago. In answer thereto 
J wish to make this statement: Up to 1907 our naturalization 
laws were not as strict as they are to-day, and it was a mighty 
easy thing to naturalize those who came to the United States 
in the eighties and in the nineties. They were not obliged to 
go through the tests to which an immigrant is subjected to-day. 

No man can now become a citizen of the United States through 
naturalization unless he goes through a very strict examination, 

e how to read and he must know how to write, not 

nly his own language but our language, before the courts of 
the yarious States will issue to him the final certificate which 
his evidence that he has become a citizen of the United States. 
For the information of the gentlemen of the House, I will read ` 
from the report of the Commissioner of Naturalization a state- 
ment showing the certificates of naturalization issued and denied 
in the various States and Territories, with reasons for denial, 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915. 


Certificates of naturalization issued and denied in the various States and Territories, with reasons for denials, fiscal year ended June 80, 1915. 


Certificates denied, and reasons therefor. 
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Certificates of naturalization issued and denied in the various States and Territories, with reasons for denials, fiscal year ended June 30, 1915—Continued. 
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From this you will see that in 15 of the States one-fifth or 
more of the aliens presenting themselves for naturalization are 
denied the privilege of becoming American citizens. 

These States are as follows: 

Per cent. 
21 


West Virginia ig 
ark T SUVAR N ARE 

By way of comparison I will also quote from the same report a 
table showing the number of persons granted or denied citizen- 
ship during the years 1909 to 1915, inclusive. 


Number of persons granted or denied citizenship during the fiscal years 
1909 to 1915, inclusive. 


1910 1911 1915 


38,372 | 39,206 | 56,257 | 69,965 | $2,017 |105, 439 | 1 96, 390 
$41 | 7,781 | 9,017 9,635 | 10,891 | 13,133 | 13,691 


44,713 | 46,987 | 65,274 | 79,600 | 92,908 118,572 110,081 


These figures represent the total admissions to citizenship. 


On examination he is asked questions that even many Mem- 
bers of Congress could not answer, and whenever he fails he is 
rejected and his application is denied. I hope that I have made 
myself clear. 

In view of the fact that the gentleman has also quoted from 
the statement of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN], my 
colleague, whom I love and in whom I have the utmost con- 
fidence, I wish to say that even great men do make mistakes. 
The gentleman from Illinois stated yesterday, and gave as one 
of the reasons why he was going to vote for the bill, that it was 
his fear that too many people will come to the United States at 
the end of the present war, due to the overtaxation which must 
follow the tremendous wastage of this terrible conflict. We 
hear on this side of the House, as well as on the other, that the 
main object of the proposed immigration law is to exclude the 
pauper and pauper labor. Now why, in the name of Heaven, 
should a pauper laborer leave his native country on account of 
taxation? No pauper is taxed or can be taxed, so that point can 
not be well taken, 


Now, I am of the opinion that this amendment is a splendid 
provision, offered by a splendid gentleman, and that it should 
be adopted. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. If the party for whom this is intended could have 
notice in writing of the literacy test, I think it would not trou- 
ble him, I think the chief objection to this amendment, al- 
though the intent is good, is that it is impracticable. If out of 
the million and a quarter immigrants we do exclude 300,000, 
what will occur on the other side in the offices of our foreign 
representatives when a percentage of the 300,000 would endeavor 
to take advantage of this? It would open up throughout Europe 
an effort which would require an organization of investigators 
and a machinery that would be unwieldy and be expensive far 
beyond any return that could possibly come from it, and of 
which I believe after a while advantage would be taken. I 
believe it is a good deal like in this country when certain indi- 
viduals are called upon to produce affidavits of good moral 
character—you know how it is—and it seems to me that trouble 
would follow because of this amendment in the machinery on 
the other side and upon our foreign representatives there, which 
would be unwieldy and practically useless. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEKER. I can not yield. I want to say one thing 
further. Some gentlemen seem to be voting for this literacy 
test for one reason and some for another. They say because it 
will exclude a certain number of people. It is not that. It is 
because it will exclude a certain type of individual, not num- 
bers, whether it applies to one or a thousand or a hundred 
thousand or half a million. 

We have had the public-school system in this country for 
years, free schools, yet we did not have a compulsory education 
clause until a few years ago. We discovered that merely to 
open the doors of the schoolhouse and say that all who wanted 
could go in there that there were not as many entering as 
should go in for the welfare of this Nation, so we have gone 
back of the free schools and put a compulsory education law 
which takes a boy or girl under 14 years and puts them in the 
school whether he or she would go or not, and I think that we 
should keep that clearly in mind in our legislation on this 
literacy test, that we are demanding something of the man or 
woman who is going to come here, and, as we have made 
these exemptions as provided in the bill, that, other things being 
equal, we do make a preference for the one who has taken the 
opportunity and taken advantage of his time to improve himself 
before coming to this country. It should be kept not as a re- 
strictive measure, but as a selective measure, for certainly we 
have the right to say something in regard to the selection of 
those who are to come in. I hope the amendment will be 
defeated, 
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Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman move to close debate? 

Mr. BURNETT. I move that debate be closed. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say I think that 
there is no bill here upon which there has been so little facti- 
tious opposition and where the whole debate has been—— 

Mr. BURNETT. How much time does the gentleman wish? 

Mr. BENNET. About five minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. And I would desire three minutes, 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr, Chairman, at the expiration of eight 
minutes I ask unanimous consent that all debate on this amend- 
ment close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from New York be given five 
minutes, the gentleman from Iowa three minutes, and that at 
the expiration of that time a vote shall be taken upon the 
amendment, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hearg none. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope that the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Iowa will pass. 
When I was a member of the Immigration Commission people 
who believed in restriction and who were opposed to the literacy 
test have said to me, “Is it not possible to make certain tests 
of character? We think that too many people are coming in, 
and we realize that an educational test is a hypocritical test. 
We think there ought to be a different test, based on character.” 
Now, the amendment suggested by the gentleman from Iowa 
does that. It provides, in substance, that if a man can not read 
he shall go into a community where he is known and get wit- 
nesses not satisfactory to him, because I think I agree with 
the gentleman from Missouri that would be comparatively easy, 
but satisfactory to a United States official, and upon presenta- 
tion of the evidence certify that he is a man of good moral 
character and liable to make a good citizen of the United States. 

Now, people have stated that there can be nothing new in 
connection with the immigration bill. I want to congratulate 
the gentleman from Iowa for producing something new, for 
this is the first time that we have ever had anything approach- 
ing a character test. I am not prepared to say, after the hasty 
reading that I have given it, that the language is correct, but the 
idea is correct, and I shall vote for the amendment. I am frank 
to say that it does seem to me that if the amendment passes and 
stays in the bill through the Senate there ought to be practi- 
cally no opposition to the bill. Certainly, if a man will be 
admitted who can write, though that is not the best test of char- 

` acter, and then we provide further that if a man can not read, 
then he can get a certificate of character satisfactory to our 
own officials in the country where he is, 

If it is the purpose to plainly and baldly attempt to keep 
people out of this country, they ought not to put up the sham 
battle of a literacy test. They ought to adopt at once the 
quantitative test that is in the Dillingham bill, and say to the 
country, “ We do not care who we keep out; we just want to 
keep out folks.” But if they simply want to keep out people 
whose character is not good, and let in those whose character is 
good, and that is what the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BUR- 
NETT] said on Saturday that he wanted—— a 

Mr. GOOD. The amendment seems to be predicated on the 
thought that those who can not read or write are a vicious class. 

Mr. BENNET. No. 

Mr. GOOD. The amendment as I heard it only provides for 
a character test for those who can not read or write. 

Mr. BENNET. That is because they would be excluded from 
this country, and being excluded from this country on the 
literacy test, if a man can not read, let him go to his friends and 
neighbors and secure affidavits from them satisfactory to the 
United States officials, who will certify, there in the land from 
which he comes, that although a man can not read or write, 
nevertheless he will make a good citizen of the United States. 
And all we are asked to do is to let the man in on a certificate 
of our own officers after a certain investigation. And I hope 
the amendment will pass. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, no doubt there are 
many who, like the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GIL- 
LETT], are ready to accept any kind of a provision which will 
reduce immigration to this country, but for myself I am not 
ready to support a bill which I can not defend upon ethical 
grounds. 

There has been so much discussion with reference to the 
literacy test that many have come to think that the bill be- 
fore us provides for no other test. Those who have con- 
sidered it know that this is a great mistake. The most elabo- 
rate precautions have been taken to exclude criminals, paupers, 
and those afflicted with contagious diseases, The bill provides 


for obtaining information with reference to those intending to 
emigrate to this country, for boards of inspection and investi- 
gation, and for heavy penalties upon transportation lines bring- 
ing into this country emigrants in violation of our regulations. 
It not only provides for immediate deportation of those immi- 
grants who have come in violation of the law, but also that any 
who within five years are found to have been received in viola- 
tion of the law, or who advocate anarchy or the overthrow of 
our Government, or who are found guilty of any serious crime 
may be deported. Every possible means and method that can 
be thought of for the purpose of excluding the criminal classes 
has been inserted in the bill. Unfortunately there is no method 
of ascertaining definitely the condition of a man’s mind, or 
whether he is controlled by criminal instincts. For that reason 
we have found that anarchists and dangerous criminals often 
elude every safeguard. 

The educational test, of course, is not a perfect one. It does 
not test a man’s character; but having gone as far as possible 
in that direction by the other provisions of the bill we find it 
necessary to supplement them by the literacy test. While this 
test is not a perfect one by itself, I challenge anyone to prepare 
a better test than it furnishes when combined with the others 
provided for in the bill. What can be better than to test the 
immigrant for character, health, means of support, and knowl- 
edge? Name, if you can, some other test that we need, or tell 
us why the state of mental development in the immigrant 
should not be considered along with his other qualifications. 
If a man is as useful and makes as good a citizen who can not 
read and write as one who has some degree of education, then 
we might as well do away with the whole of our school system. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who has just spoken [Mr. 
BENNET] says that the literacy test is a hypocritical test. I 
fear the gentleman does not understand its reason nor its 
object. I would not exclude any man individually, solely for 
the reason that he could not read or write. As a matter of 
charity, I would prefer to receive him and try to educate him. 
Individually I do not think he is dangerous, but if 300,000 or 
8,000,000 in the course of a few years come to this country who 
can not read or write, we are unable to educate them, and they 
become a menace to our Government and our social system. 
They are not able to protect themselves nor can we protect our- 
selves against the danger which arises from having so large a 
number of illiterate aliens in our midst. I say illiterate aliens, 
because the danger would not be the same from the same num- 
ber of illiterate Americans, although it would be very great. 
The illiterate alien comes here a stranger in a strange land, 
where everything is different than in his former home. The 
Government is different, our manners are different; he does not 
understand our language; he does not know or can he learn 
what is going on. He is suspicious of everything, and has no 
proper way of informing himself. He is easily led astray by 
those of his own nationality who have been here long enough 
to acquire some knowledge of our habits, customs, and language, 
and thus frequently becomes a victim of the vicious, the immoral, 
and the criminal classes. Flocking to our large cities and herd- 
ing together in great masses, they neither learn nor improve. 
Being unskilled and unorganized, they cut down the wages of 
American workmen and lower the standards of living. 

Such, Mr. Chairman, is the effect of the immigration which 
we seek to reduce by the literacy test. I know of no greater 
danger to our institutions than that which comes from having 
these great masses of illiterates crowding into our cities in 
rach a way that we can not assimilate nor can we improve 

em. 

The fact that in the years gone by many excellent people 
have come to this country who could not read or write is no 
argument against applying the literacy test now, for the reason 
that conditions are altogether different. In the early days of 
this Republic immigrants did not come here in such vast num- 
bers, nor did they congregate in the large cities so exclusively. 
They lived under better conditions, and it was easier for them 
to rise than now. In New York and Chicago there are colonies 
and localities almost entirely inhabited by one race of foreigners, 
so extensive and numerous that few of our cities of 50 years 
ago would have equaled them in population. It is true that the 
literacy test does not exclude the anarchist, but it is among 
illiterate communities that anarchism develops, that the criminal 
classes find protection, that immorality flourishes. It is in 
such communities that we find the black-hand societies, the 
organizations of gunmen, and those who denounce our Gov- 
ernment and are ready to spit on our flag. This is why we need 
the literacy test. We must have it, not only to maintain Amer- 
ican standards of living but to maintain the Government itself. 

My colleague [Mr. Towner] has offered an amendment which 
attempts to make provision for an examination as to the char- 
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neter and fitness of those wlio are rejected on account of the 


literacy test. As I understand it, he would permit evidence in 
the form of affidavits.to be offered to some one of our consuls 
showing the good character of the person rejected on account of 
the literacy test, and if our ‘officials were satisfied with the 
evidence the emigrant might be permitted: to take. passage to 
this country and enter it. With all deference to my colleague, 
who has doubtless prepared this amendment with a great deal 
of care, it does not seem to me to be practicable. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Benner] and my colleague [Mr. Towner] 
say that there ought to be no objection; because the matter: is: 
to be decided upon by ‘testimony that is satisfactory to some 
official of our Government. 
has no means of knowing whether those who furnished the evi- 
dence upon which he is to act: are themselves of good character 
and reputation. How is he to obtain an opportunity to look up 
the character and reputation of those who make the affidavits? 
On the face of it the evidence might be quite sufficient, but if 


an opportunity were given to look up the matter the evidence 


might be found to be absolutely. worthless. It would be. a 
strange man that could not present two affidavits of good char- 
acter-from a community in which he lived, no matter what his 
character in fact was. It would be as easy as getting signers 
to a petition. 

Mr. MANN, What would happen if one of our consuls, a rep- 
resentative of our country, should undertake to say that men 
over there that had filed affidavits were not men of good char- 
acter? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The difficulty is, I understand, that he 
has no way of determining whether they are or not: 

Mr. MANN, Under this amendment he has to determine, 
Suppose he does determine that a man is not of good character 
and happens to determine wrong? Would there not be quite a 
hubbub? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; I think there would be a great 
deal of trouble. It certainly would bring our officials into con- 
flict with those of foreign nations. I think the amendment should 
be defeated. 

Much has been said in regard to those who are the victims of 
religious persecution and are seeking an asylum of liberty in 
this country. With reference to such persons we are not only 
liberal but generous in the bill, as they are exempt from the 
literacy test. I am glad this exemption is contained in the bill, 
for it removes, as It seems to me, all reasonable objections to it. 
I know it will be said that there are many who have never had 
any opportunity for an education who would make good citizens 
and wish to come to this country, but it should be remembered 
that the test required is slight. I have no fears but that the 
bright and capable will qualify themselves. There will be, of 
course, a few excluded whose case is pitiable and unfortunate ; 
but, Mr. Chairman, we can not relieve all of the misery and 
destitution in the world. We are assuming and will continue to 
bear a great burden in this matter of immigration. We ought 
to continue to do so as long as we can support it, but when the 
weight of the burden threatens to crush us and our institutions 
no principle of morality and justice forbids us to lighten it. It 
is because these people who are now excluded have permitted 
the darkness of misgovernment and oppression to settle upon 
them that they now knock at our doors to obtain light and 
freedom. If we permit them to come here in too great numbers; 
the same misgovernment will follow, the same darkness: will 
settle upon us, and the beacon light of freedom for the world will 
go out. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 26, noes 58. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. N. Insert, at the end of section 
3, the ae new preps 

“The ry o 5 nan cause to be examined pa of 
ee. of. all aliens 155 5 expiration of three years from the date 
of admission. Within that perlod every male alien above the age of 
21 years must file a su upplemental afidavit ese per _ applied tan the 
proper officials for citizenship, and will com 
requirements to become an American citizen. 8 
such affidavit 15 1 evidence from a court having charge o. 
naturalization wi months after the expiration of three years 
shall be deported poe Be direction of the Secretary of Labor. 

“This section is not 9 to 1 8 or consular representa- 
tives, or to persons sent as the spec representatives of their Gov- 
ernment in any official 9 to the United States, or to persons 


coming as students to r ar institutions. of 1 ng, a certificate 
to this effect having been filed with the original admission papers.“ 


But an official of our Government: 


Mr, BURNETT. Mr: Chairman, I make the point: of order 
2 the amendment is not germane, and therefore is not in 
order. 

Mr. TREAD WAT. Mr. Chairman, I trust the gentleman will 
reserve his point of order. I think it is absolutely germane; and 
1 or be glad to argue the point of order if the gentleman 
wishes. 

Mr. BURNETT. The gentleman can address himself to the 
point of order if he desires. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, this amendment has to do 
with the question of the right of entry to this country of aliens; 
and that is the exact title of the bill itself. It is one “to regu- 
late the immigration of aliens to, and the residence of aliens in, 
the United States.” I maintain that the conditions under 
which we provide for citizenship in the United States can very 
readily be made a right of entrance here. 

We have been altogether too free with the alien after his 
arrival here. This bill is trying to raise a new standard of 
right of entrance, and I maintain that the attitude-can very 
well be taken that we should require of aliens the taking out 
of citizenship. We are regarded as a melting pot of the nations 
of the world, and practically people of every kind have been ad- 
mitted to this country. But we never have asked them whether 
or not they expect to remain here as citizens. It seems to me 
perfectly right and proper that if they are to have the right of 
our institutions, the opportunity for education in our schools, 
and all that goes with the right to citizenship, they ought to be 
forced likewise to bear the responsibilities of citizenship. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield there? 

Mr: TRHADWAY. I will yield to the gentleman for a brief 
question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does the gentleman tl 
that the forcing of citizenship on a man, to be a citizen of 
country, would make for good? 

Mr. TREAD WAT. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that he either 
ought to be a citizen or he ought to be returned at the 8 
of three years to the country from which he came. We are ni 
anxious to force citizenship on him, but he ought to take out 
that privilege, provided he intends to remain permanently 
this country. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FESS. I did not catch the full force of the gentleman’s 
amendment in the reading. Is the penalty of deportation pro- 
vided in case they do not become citizens? 

Mr; TREADWAY. The Secretary of Labor is required 
deport him at the end of three years if the alien has not applic 
for citizenship. 

Mr. FESS. I believe the law now requires. that a man who 
makes application for citizenship must be able to read and write? 

Mr. TREADWAY. This has nothing to do with the literacy 
test, I will say to the gentleman from Ohio. This amendment 
does not involve the literacy test in any way whatever. It has 
to do with the alien being required to become a citizen. 

Mr. FESS. Is that the law today in regard to a man making 
his declaration to become a citizen? 

Mr. TREADWAY. As it is now a man can stay here all his 
lifetime without becoming a citizen. 

Mr. FESS. But does not the law now 

Mr. TREADWAY. Can not the gentleman speak in his own 
time? 

Mr. FHSS. I am asking the gentleman a question. 

Mr. TRHADWAY. I will answer a question in regard to the 
amendment I have offered. 

Mr. FESS: Does not the law now require an educational test 
before a man can become a citizen? 

Mr. TRBADWAY. Yes; but that is not involved in my amend- 
ment. This amendment requires that the alien shall be com- 
pelled to become a citizen if he stays here three years. It seems 
to me, Mr; Chairman, that this is a question that ought to be 
incorporated in our immigration laws and that it pertains 
strictly, to the bill before us: [Applause.] 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me this would 
have its place, if anywhere; in a:naturalization law, but I do not 
think it germane to this section of the bill, which is purely in- 
tended to cover the qualifications for. those who. are entering as 
immigrants, 

Mr. MANN; Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. As I understood the amendment; it is not an 
amendment that affects naturalization at all. 

Mr. TREAD WAX. Not in the slightest degree. 
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Mr. MANN. But it affects deportation. Inasmuch as it does 
not affect naturalization, it ought to be in this bill; it should be 
in this bill and not in a naturalization bill. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the gentleman 
from: Illinois, I think it is peculiarly a matter of naturalization. 
I do not think I caught all of the reading of the amendment, but 
that is my idea. 

Mr. MANN. It is not a matter that you could put into a natu- 
ralization bill. It provides certain exceptions; that unless a 
man becomes naturalized he shall be deported as an alien. That 
would be germane to this bill, rather than to a naturalization 
bill, I should think. : 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. This section 8 deals entirely, Mr. Chairman, 
with the excluded classes. The section that deals with deporta- 
tion of arriving aliens is section 18. Section 19 deals with the 
deportation of resident aliens. 

Mr. MANN. The question involved is the right of aliens to 
come here and stay here and not be excluded, This is an ex- 

cluding class. This section relates to excluding classes, not 
merely those who may be excluded when they come in, but also 
those who may be excluded afterwards. It is a definition of the 
excluding classes, 

Mr. GARDNER. The gentleman is entirely mistaken. This 
does not deal with those who are deported afterwards. It refers 
to those who are excluded on arrival. The section to which the 
gentleman refers is section 19. 

Mr. MANN. No. This deals with the classes which are to be 
excluded. The provision that they shall be deported may be in 
another section, but this defines the classes that may be ex- 
cluded. 

Mr. GARDNER. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
that the amendment be read again. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
read the amendment. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, section 3 deals entirely with 
the question of what classes shall be excluded on their admis- 
sion to this country. In section 19 deportation is provided for 
those who, for some reason or other, after a residence in this 
country, are found either to be here in violation-of the law or 
to be deportable in consequence of something which has occurred 
since their admission. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair 
thinks that the section of the bill now under consideration ap- 
plies to the qualifications of aliens who are entitled to come into 
this country. The amendment proposed provides that after the 
lapse of three years the Secretary of Labor may cause the alien 
to make an affidavit that he is over 21 years of age and that he 
has applied for citizenship, and so forth. If he has not done so 
at that time, the Secretary has the right to see that he is de- 
ported. The Chair thinks that this amendment does not apply 
to section 8 of the bill, which provides the qualifications to ad- 
mission and as to those who may be excluded and not as to 
deportation. It may be that there is another section in the bill 
to which it does apply, but not to this. Therefore the Chair sus- 
tains the point of order. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentray inquiry. 
Does the Chair rule that the amendment I have offered will be 
in order when section 19 is reached? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that there may be some 
other section to which it would be in order, but not to this one. 
The Chair does not undertake to decide that it would be ap- 
plicable to any other section of the bill, and could not so state 
now. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I understood my colleague from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GARDNER] to infer that, as far as he was con- 
cerned, he considered it to be in order under section 19. 

Mr. GARDNER. Oh, I did not mean to be understood in any 
such way as that. I shall give it consideration when it comes up 
there. I shall oppose the amendment, because I think it is a very 
bad one. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I do not doubt that. Our judgments sel- 
dom agree. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, has the Chair had his attention 
called to the provision on page 7, beginning on line 15— 


but suci personn or their tegai wives or foreign-born children who fail 
to main in the United States a status or oopa ton piang them 
within the excepted shall be deemed to be in the United States 
contrary to law, and shall be subject to deportation as provided in 
section 19 of this act. 


The CHAIRMAN, The Chair begs to state that this does refer 
to deportation as provided in section 19 of this act, but still the 
Chair thinks that does not overcome the objection to the amend- 
ment as offered to this section, 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North Dakota. 

The Clerk read as follows: 1 

Amendment by Mr. Youne of North Dakota: Page 10, line 12, after 


the word “servants,” insert the words “or persons employed strictly as 
farm laborers.” 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of 
this amendment is to put the farmer on the same basis as the 
merchant or banker living in the city. This committee, after 
careful consideration, decided that the dlien contract-labor pro- 
vision of the law should not be applied to people employed as 
domestics, or as footmen or butlers, or in such capacities. At 
this time only 2 per cent of the immigrants ever reach the 
farms to work as laborers, and it would seem to me that the 
farmers, who constitute about one-third of our population, 
ought to be entitled to more than 2 per cent of the immigrant 
laborers. a 

There is another feature to this. The farmers of the United 
States are now practically in open competition with the farmers 
of all the world, and upon that theory there should be freedom 
for the farmer to employ labor anywhere that he can find it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In my section of the country, 
eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey, it is true that it is diffi- 
cult to obtain men to work upon the farms. They find more 
profitable employment elsewhere, and the farmer has to do his 
own work. But I wanted to ask the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. Young] whether, in view of the demand for farm 
labor in his section of the country, we could not induce some 
of the preferred classes to go out there—some of the surplus 
lawyers, physicians, religious teachers, artists, students, and 
5 perform some of this much- needed labor on the 
arms? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I will tell the gentleman that 
there is plenty of work for them to do on our farms, but I am 
afraid they would not be equal to the requirements of a North 
Dakota farm. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would it not be a good thing 
for them if they did? Some of these great lawyers and teachers 
might be of service in reaping the harvests and stacking hay and 
working in the fields. 

Mr. EMERSON. And ex-Congressmen. 

Mr, McLAUGHLIN. And newspaper men. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I am afraid they could not 
hold down a job on a North Dakota farm. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Could not the gentleman take 
some of them out to his State and relieve the congested con- 
ditions in the larger cities? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. 
them there. 

Mr. PLATT. Could you not use a few Philadelphia lawyers? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Or a few newspaper men 
from Poughkeepsie? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. While I respect the gentle- 
men who have submitted these questions, I must say that if 
eastern editors were to come to our State they would find the 
competition fierce in clashing with the brains of our editors, 
and we have no criminals requiring the services of Philadelphia 
lawyers. 

Canadian farmers have the right to select men across the 
water who are working on farms there—good, strong, able- 
bodied men accustomed to work on farms. It is permissible 
under their laws to write a letter to any friend, or to send a 
ticket and pay his way over. That is something we can not do 
under the provisions of this law. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, my recollection is that in 1913 
when we received 1,427,000 emigrants from abroad only 18,000 
of them were classed as farmers. 

Mr. BENNET. The gentleman is absolutely incorrect about 
that by several hundred per cent. 

Mr. AUSTIN. That is the statement I received from the 
department, anyway. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Only a very small proportion 
are farm laborers who have come in recent years. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. SABATH. I will say to the gentleman from North Da- 


We would be glad to welcome 


kota [Mr. Younc] that I am in favor of his amendment. How- 
ever, I would like to know where he gets his statistics? In 
this connection I desire to say that in 1910, as shown by the 
census of that year, in the Middle Atlantic States there were 
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on the farms 776,702 persons of foreign birth; in the east North 
Central States there were on the farms 877,929 persons of for- 
eign birth; in the west North Central States, 981,535; on the 
farms of the Mountain States there were 263,579; and on the 
farms of the Pacific States there were 332,960 persons of for- 
eign birth, or nearly 30 per cent of the entire rural population 
of the country were, in 1910, composed of aliens. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. My statistics were directed 
to farm laborers, not to residents upon farms, without regard 
to when they came here, and my reference was also to recent 
years. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BENNET. I ask unanimous consent that the time may be 
extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the gen- 
tleman’s time be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET. I should like to ask the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SasarH] if it is not a fact also that in the census 
period between 1900 and 1910, the number of immigrants or 
aliens on farms increased about 25 per cent. 

Mr. SABATH. I do not know the exact figures—between 20 
and 25 per cent, or it may be a little more. 

Mr. BENNET. About that percentage. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The gentlemen forget that 
my amendment has reference only to farm laborers. Besides 
their figures are antiquated. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The Farmers’ Union of the 
United States has appeared before the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization and advocated the passage of this bill. 
Can the gentleman say what influence this would have on his 
section of the country? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. That particular organization 
has few members in North Dakota as compared with other 
farmers’ organizations. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman’s amendment 
is proposed to meet the actual needs of the farmer in North 
Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The farmers of North Dakota 
have difficulty in getting reliable workers on the farm, and that 
condition is true of the entire West. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think the chairman of the 
committee will bear me out in the statement that many repre- 
sentatives of the farmers’ organizations have appeared and 
urgently insisted that no immigrants be admitted into this 
country even though they might be called workers on the farm. 
What I would like to know is, if that opinion so prevails in 
North Dakota as to induce the House to feel that it would be 
acting right in denying this right to the farmers of North 
Dakota? 

Mr, YOUNG of North Dakota. I am satisfied, as far as our 
State is concerned, that the farmers want the privilege of 
bringing in farm labor. In the Southern States, where the 
Farmers’ Union is strong, plenty of help is available from the 
colored population. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Do the Canadians have as 
much labor as they need? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. They have a better chance, 
and my belief is they are better supplied. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Has it not been the custom of 
the Canadians to ship over men from Great Britain and pass 
them over the railroad to Saskatchewan or Alberta for harvest 
purposes? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Not for the brief period of a 
harvest, but they do permit a Manitoba farmer to pay for a 
ticket from Europe to Manitoba. He can go to one of the 
agents of the steamship companies, pay his money to him, and 
have it go to the credit of the one they want to come. In that 
way they are able te get, for instance, strong Scotchmen that 
will do enough work to kill some of the itinerants, such as we 
pick up to work on the farms, who float into otr State. 

Mr, SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question, 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SLATDEN. Your immigrants heretofore have been from 
what part of Europe? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mostly from Norway. 

Mr. SLATDEN. And all of them can read? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Many years ago a few of 
them could not, but now all of them can. There was a time 
when we had some who could not read. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But those were men that did 
not work on the farm. 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes, they did; and they were 
good workers. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. There is no such thing as inability to read 
in Norway among those who have reached the reading age? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. That is true. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. And your immigrants come mostly from 
Scandinavia? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. A fair portion of them. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Well, even Holland and Germany, but all 
sections of the country are not so fortunate. The immigrants 
that come to Texas from the south of us are not reading people, 
and, in spite of what my distinguished friend said the other 
day, this bill does not permit them to come in. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. This amendment does not 
eliminate the literacy test, it only applies to the contract provi- 
sion. A man in North Dakota, if he writes a letter to a man in 
Scotland asking him to come over here and telling him he will 
give him a job on his farm, commits a crime. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. That is an old statute. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Now, it is entirely different in 
Manitoba. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington.. Would the gentleman’s amend- 
ment admit contract oriental labor to come here to work on 
farms? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. No. It would admit anybody 
that is not excluded by other sections of the bill. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. It would admit Mexican laborers, would 
it not? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes; I think it would, provid- 
ing they could pass the literacy test and were otherwise qualified 
as per the provisions of the entire law. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I may say that if I know how to reflect the 
views of the people down in my State, they do not want it. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word of the amendment for the purpose of calling the attention 
of the House 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on the pending amendment close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Foster). The gentleman from Ala- 
bama asks unanimous consent that all debate on the pending 
amendment close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. SABATH. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. FOCHT. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. SABATH. Can I have 3 minutes out of the 10? 

Mr. BURNETT. I will yield the gentleman part of my time 
if the gentleman from New York will yield some of his. 

Mr. BENNET. I will yield the gentleman two minutes. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I will make the request 15 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that all debate on the amendment close in 15 minutes. 

Mr. NORTON. Reserving the right to object, may I have 
two or three minutes? 

Mr. BENNET. I will give the gentleman two minutes out 
of my time. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I do not understand that gentlemen ean parcel out the 
time among themselves. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was waiting for gentlemen to 
make some arrangement. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair stop me at the 
end of one minute, and then I will yield two to the gentleman 
from North Dakota and two minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman can not do that. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention to the 


fact that this amendment has nothing to do with the literacy 


test or oriental labor. It is simply in relation to people who 
would be excluded under the contract-labor clause, and will 
allow a farmer in North Dakota to write a letter to a Scotch- 
man saying if you will come here to the United States I will 
give you a job on my farm, and as a city man, I think my 
country brother ought to have a chance. [Applause.] 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman from New 
York says, the amendment has nothing to do with the literacy 
test. This provision on page 10 permits the entry of professional 
actors, artists, lecturers, singers, ministers of any religious de- 
nomination, professors-for colleges or seminaries, persons be- 
longing to any recognized learned profession, or persons em- 
ployed strictly as personal or domestic servants. : 

I believe it will be for the benefit of all the country, of those 
living in the cities as well as those living in the country, to per- 
mit to come into the United States immigrants who declare 
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their intention, and whose intentions are to work upon the farms 
of the country; immigrants who come here willing to work to 
produce more of the things that we need to eat and more of the 
raw materials which we need to make into the clothing we wear. 
No man who comes to this country to occupy himself as a farm 
laborer will be an injury to the better civilization, higher de- 
velopment, or progress of this Nation. On the other hand, each 
hour and each day of his labor will add to the happiness, 
wealth, and prosperity of the Nation, I trust the amendment 
will be adopted. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, with reference to the number 
of aliens engaged in the farming industry in this country, I 
would be very grateful to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Sasatn] if he would furnish me with the statistics—not now, 
but some other time. I imagine they are so voluminous that 
they would take up most of the time that I have. 

Mr. SABATH. I will be glad to do that now. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, Pennsylvania is a great agri- 
cultural State, although some people think that we produce 
nothing but coal and iron there. You may go out into any of 
the great valleys there, and I challenge the gentleman from 

. Illinois [Mr. SABATA] to find any aliens speaking a foreign 
tongue. These aliens do not go to the country to work on 
farms. They are around in the towns running little cheap 
restaurants, fruit stands, bootblack stands, and the like, and 
they do not produce the things which sustain life. I can not 
agree with the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] 
that we have such great demand for these aliens in the rural 
districts. For my part, we do not want them. As I said the 
other day, it is not because I have any feeling against them 
personally, nationally, or in a religious way, but it is because 
there are too many of them here now, and we want more work 
and better wages for Americans. 

I wish to answer the assertions of several speakers who have 
said that existing law is sufficient to keep out the defective, 
dependent, and delinquent classes of aliens by inserting the ex- 
pert opinions of the present commissioner of immigration at 
Boston, Hon. Henry J. Skeffington, and of Hon. William Wil- 
liams, for years commissioner of immigration at Ellis Island, 
New York City; the conclusions of the congressional immigra- 
tion commission, as shown by House Document 1489, Sixtieth 
Congress; and the brief two-page statement of the United States 
Bureau of Immigration in its last annual report, enumerating 
about 50 reasons why the Burnett bill should become law. 

The statement of the United States commissioner of immigra- 
tion at Boston, Mr. Skeffington, is to be found in the Boston 
Daily Advertiser of January 28, 1916, less than two months ago, 
and is as follows: 


How alien labor has 8 


replaced American labor in this coun- 
try and the consequent- need o 


some restriction on immigration, the 
need of a largely increased force of officials to guard the Canadian bor- 
der, the n of a new immigration station at this port, and the 
acknowledgment of little activity in suppressing the white-slave indus- 
try, owing to Jack of funds and men, are told by Henry J. Skeffington. 
commissioner of immigration at this port, in touching recitals of actual 
experiences and cases coming up at the local station in reviewing the 
work of the local office for 1915. 

The annual report did not contain many features which were sub- 
mitted to the Washington officials, extracts from which Mr. Skeffington 
made public last evening. 

Commissioner Skeffington said in part: One of the notable effects 
of our present immigration policy is seen in the gradual change of the 
character of population. The unrestricted inflow of immigrants directly 
tends to drive out the native stock, which obviously is unable to com- 
pete with those maintaining a lower standard of jiving. In Massa- 
chusetts the proportion of native stock gradually has diminished, in 
part through emigration to other States, but largely by failure on ac- 
count of economic causes to reproduce itself. similar decline has 
begun among those races that made up the bulk of our immigration 
during the greater part of the last century. 

vat he foreign element of the population of Massachusetts, according 
to statistics, constitutes more than 60 per cent of the total population. 
— figures suggest the price that is being paid for unrestricted Immi- 

aion, 
be Because we see the necessity of restricting immigration, we hope the 
literacy test or some equally effective measure will be passed by the 
next Congres : 

“The history of the immigration station at Boston affords a fine 
illustration of the unfortunate effects of the prevailing system. It is 
the business of Congress to say what amount shall be spent for the 
maintenance of this service, but the result of congressional dictation as 
to means and ways of nding the amount appropriated is shown in the 
experience of Boston, the second port in the country, which has been 
compelled year after year to put up with a station that by unanimous 
assent is a ho, Fay to the Government and 2 menace to the health and 
life of those who are unfortunate enough to abide in it. 

“It is notable that other ports, some in the third and fourth class, 
and none in the class with Boston, have been provided with ample 
facilities, and in some cases with building and equipment years in ad- 
vance of the actual demand for their use. The walls, partitions, and 
cellings of matchboards of the local station have become hopelessly in- 
fested with insect life. The local army of vermin which comes out at 
night to forage on the inmates of the dormitories is reenforced by new 
Mstatiments or detachments of bugs and lice brought into the station 
with every arriving ship, and immigrants who may free from vermin 


when they arrive at the station are likely soon to become infested from 


their associations there, 


“The fallacy of basing a curtailment of the office force on the re- 
ductions in immigration is illustrated by the record of warrant cases in 
7575 onat which shows an increase over the year 1914 of more than 

per cent. 

“Suppression of the white-slave traffic is aimed at by local city au- 
thorities, and ee to be fairly successful. For anything like ade- 
quate control, however, there should be an . lan of team- 
work between Federal, State, and city authorities, in which each member 
of the team might be given specific duties. One of the duties of the 
immigration officials under such a working program would be a con- 
stant and vigilant espionage of the rendezvous of the immoral classes. 
Such a plan at the present time would be especially effective, in view 
of the large numbers of women and girls who are believed to have 
arrived from eastern Canada as a result of stringent regulations en- 
forced by the Dominion authorities. 

“One of the serious handicaps to the enforcement of the immigra- 
tion law is found in the lack of practical cooperation between this 
I spr and the Department of Justice. The more or less constant 
delays arising in the conduct of cases that 88 go before the 
courts are not only disheartening to responsible immigration officials 
but extremely detrimental to successful administration of important 
provisions of the immigration law. The steamship companies naturally 
complain because of the excessive expenses incidental to the long 
periods of detention to which the aliens involved are subjected. Here, 
again, the system rather than individuals must be criticized. 

Evidence continues to accumulate in favor of higher and higher 
standards of medical oy of immigrants. Of 334 alien resi- 
dents who were reported by State oficials in New England as public 
charges on account of mental or physical conditions existing prior to 
landing, very few received medical certificates of any sort at the time 
of val. These meures cases related largely to conditions 
‘whose demonstration at the e of arrival calls for careful time-con- 
suming mental examinations or organized laboratory work, facilities 
for which have been conspicuous by their absence.” 


The statement of the United States Commissioner of Immi- 
gration at New York City, Mr. William Williams, who served 
in that capacity longer than any other man and was recently 
succeeded by the present commissioner, Mr. Howe, being ap- 
pointed by Mayor Mitchel to the high office of commissioner of 
water supply, gas, and electricity, is to be found in one of his 
annual reports, and similar statements can be found in each of 
his many annual reports. It is as follows: 


The present laws do not reach a large body of immigrants who are 
genera undesirable because unintelligent, of low vitality, poor phy- 
U able to perform ay the cheapest kind of labor, desirous of 
settling almost exclusively in the cities, by their competition tending 
to reduce the standard of living of the American wageworker, and un- 
fitted either mentally or morally for good citizenship. It would be 
quite impossible to accurately state what proportion of last year's im- 
migration should be classified as undesirable. I believe that at least 
a third came here last year who, although they may be able to carn a 
living, yet are not wanted and will be of no benefit to the country, and 
will, on the contrary, be a detriment, because their presence will tend 
to lower our standards. Their coming has been a benefit chiefly, if 
not only, to the transportation companies which brought them over. 

The very brief findings of the congressional Immigration Com- 
mission, composed of three Members of this House, three of the 
Senate, and three other distinguished men, and embracing and 
characterizing all the mass of evidence later published in the 
commission's 40-volume report, is, according to House Document 
No. 1489, Sixtieth Congress, reported to this House by Congress- 
man WIILLIAu S. Bennet, of New York City, and again a Mem- 
ber of this House, is as follows: 

Many 3 undesirable persons are admitted ever 
is a dangerous and apparently growing criminal element 
due to imm tion. ny women are being regularly imported under 
conditions which amount to absolute slavery. 

It is generally admitted by those acquainted with the subject that, 
notwithstanding the fact that the present law proposes to provide for 
the exclusion of every undesirable immigrant, many undeniably unde- 
sirable persons are admitted ever. r. The commission’s inquiries 
concerning defective and delinquent classes show this fact very clearly, 
and in a way which, it is believed, will be thoroughly understood and 
appreciated. In theory the law debars criminals, but in fa 
enter; the law debars persons likely to become public charges, but 


year. There 
the country 


And in the first of the forty-one 500-page volumes of its final 
report the commission said in its summary of its whole four 
years’ investigation at home and abroad: 


The investigations of the commission show an oversupply of unskilled 
labor in the basic industries to an extent which indicates an oversupply 
of unskilled labor in the industries of the country as a whole, and 
therefore demands. legislation which will at the present time restrict 
the further admission of such unskilled labor. 

It is desirable in making the restriction that— 

(a) A sufficient number be debarred to produce a marked effect upon 
the present supply of unskilled labor. 

b) As far as possible, the aliens excluded should be those who come 
to this country with no intention to become American citizens or even 
to maintain a permanent residence here, but merely to save enough, by 
the adoption, if necessary, of low standards of living, to return perma- 
nently to their home country, Such persons are usually men unaccom- 
panied by wives or children. 

(e) As far as 5 the aliens excluded should also be those who, 
by reason of their personal qualities or habits, would least readily be 
assimilated or would make the least desirable citizens. 

The following methods of restricting immigration haye been sug- 

ested : 
= (a) The exclusion of those unable to read or write in some language. 
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(b) The limitation of the number of each race arriving each year 
fo a certain percentage of the average of that race arriving during a 
given period of years. 

1 15 The exclusion of unskilled laborers unaccompanied by wives or 
amilies. 

(d) The limitation of the number of immigrants arriving annually 


at any port. 
(e) e material increase in the amount of money required to be 
in the possession of the immigrant at the port of arrival. 


f) The material increase of the head tax. 
g) The levy of the head tax so as to make a marked discrimination 
in favor of men with families, 

All these methods would be effective in one way or another in secur- 
ing restrictions in greater or less degree. A majority (8 out of 9) of 
the commission favor the reading-and-writing test as the most feasible 
single method of restricting unde-sirable immigration. 


In its last annual report, the United States Bureau of Immigra- 
tion, at pages 39 to 41, says, under the heading “ The Burnett 
bill”: 


In the last report the view was expressed that favorable action upon 
the various new provisions and administrative features of the Burnett 
bill would result in placin ppn the statute books a system for the 
regulation of immigration which, with the furnishing of ond financial 
means, would insure just treatment to all arrivals, maximum efficiency 
of administration, and many benefits to the country at large. The veto 
of the measure for reasons wholly aside from any of the admirable 
administrative features which it contained of course resulted in the 
loss of the entire proposed law. This is very much to be regretted, for 
the Immigration rvice has suffered materially from the failure to 
secure the remedial and other provisions constituting the administra- 
tive features of the proposed law. In the main these features have been 
recommended as necessary for the proper administration and execution 
of the immigration and exclusion laws since 1910, and have been inserted 
in two bills, the pee, S bill and the Burnett bill, both of which 
failed, not through any Inherent weakness or objection to such remedial 
or administrative features, but because opposition developed to other 
features thereof. 

Under these circumstances, bearing in mind the responsibilities of the 
department in the administration and execution of the imm tion and 
exclusion Jaws of the country and the far-reaching effects of the failure 
for many years to obtain the desired amendments—to which in the main 
there has been no objection—it is again urged upon the department to 
recommend early consideration of the recommendations submitted to the 
inst Congress. 

My reasons for this sng ba bo may be better understood if attention 
is given to the following brief description of the recommendations re- 
xarding the remedial legislation and administrative features adopted 
in the Gurnett bill and statement of the more important respects in 
which they would improve the existing law: 

1. They have been drawn with t care and thoughtfulness and in 
such manner as to conform to all Supreme Court decisions that have 
passed upon the principles involved, and also with a view to overcome 
those court decisions which, dealing with matters not of principle but 
of form, have cut down the intended force and effect of the existing 
statute. 

2. They contain the result of experience and investigation—of the 
experience of administrative officers, extending over nearly a quarter 
of a century, in the enforcement of various statutes regulating immi- 
gration, and of the investigations conducted variously but in particular 
hy the Immigration Commission created under the act of 1 , the re- 
port of which, comprising 42 volumes, was submitted to Congress in 

december, 1910. 

3. By them the law is made certain in its definitions and clear in 
its terms throughout—improvements badly needed in the existing 
statute. 

4. In particular, they improve the existing law hy— 

(a) Applying it to aliens coming from the insular possessions to the 
ee meeting a serious problem which for several years has con- 
fronted the Immigration Service. 

(b) Closing the enormous pe in the regulation of immigration, con- 
sisting of the ease with which undesirable aliens can enter the country 
by pretending to be sailors. 

te) among the collection of head tax more easy, more certain, and 
more equitable, 

(% Adding to the list of aliens excluded several new classes shown 
hy experience to be especially undesirable for moral, mental, physical, 
or economic reasons. rA : 

(e) Marag the exclusion of all the inhibited classes more thorough 
and certain. 

if) . strengthening the provisions relating to the sexually 

immoral or white-slave classes with respect both to exclusion and ex- 
pulsion, 
. ig) Extending the scope of the contract-labor and related provisions 
so as effectually to exclude or expel induced and solicited immigrants 
nna adequately to punish the importers, and at the same time making it 
really feasible for employers to import skilled help if such help is not 
procurahle in the United States, 

(h) Including in the measure carefully devised and uniformly ap- 
plied plans for the effective control of the activities of steamship com- 
panies, the principal feature of which is the use of the administrative- 
fine method with the power of refusal of clearance that has proven so 
effective In enforcing section 9 of the existing statute, instead of the 
court-prosecution method that has proven unsatisfactory in enforcing 
the present law. 7 

a phir | for the abatement of the evils, so serious in the past, 
growing out of the smuggling of aliens into the United States, the 
crime being properly defined and adequately punished. 

(j), Extending the use and effectiveness of those humane provisions 
of existing law which are intended to prevent the bringing 1 ineligible 
aliens to our ports: : 

(k). Providing for a much more thorough examination by ins ors 
and doctors of aliens seeking admission, and clothing the officials with 
sufficient authority to insure proper performance of their duties. P 

(1) Making the inspection of steerage quarters of vessels more thor- 
ough. ` 8 3 
(m) Compelling steamship officials to return in quarters ually 
comfortable as those in which brought aliens excluded at United States 
ports. abating a serious imposition. i 
. (m) Providing for the release under bond of, or the payment of wit- 
ness fees to, allens detained as witnesses, who under existing law have 
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to be detained in confinement pending the bringing of prosecutions or 
u 


suits, 

(o) Clarifying those provisions of the law of 1907 intended to give 
the department authority to remove smuggled Chinese from the coun- 
try under the summary administrative process of the immigration law 
instead of using the cumbersome and often ineffective process of the 
exclusion laws. 

(p) Makin 


possible the expulsion from the country of alien anarch- 
ists and crim 


als, even when 1 15 have become such after entry. 
easily 


(9) Fixing a definite and followed rule with respect to the 
8 of citizenship upon wives and minor children of naturalized 


(r) Compelling railroad companies engaged in carrying aliens across 
our land boundaries to provide suitable sanitary detention quarters for 
the immigrants. 

It should be borne in mind that the for 
remedial legislation were submitted long fore the European war 
situation arose, They were much needed under normal condit ons; and 
it is readily apparent that, whatever the general results of the war 
may be, the importance of adopting the suggestions can not be reduced, 
but, on the contrary, must be increased thereby to such an extent that 
their adoption becomes an imperative necessity. 


These official findings and expert opinions unanswerably 
refute the statement that existing law is sufficient to keep out 
even the admittedly undesirable aliens, just as do official State 
reports and the long memorial from the New York State Gen- 
eral Assembly of only last year, asking that the Federal Gov- 
ernment either exercise its exclusive power to regulate foreign 
commerce by excluding undesirables, or reimburse the State 
treasury and the Empire State taxpayers about $5,000,000 a 
year for the insane and pauper in her public institutions. 


ATTITUDE OF WOODROW WILSON TOWARD RESTRICTION, 


In his History of the American People, published in 1902, 
Prof. Woodrow Wilson, the historian and scholar and college 
president, wrote: 


The census of 1890 showed the population of the countr 
to 62,622,250, an addition of 12,466,467 within the decade. Immigrants 
poured baie ey in as before, but with an alteration of stock which 
students of airs marked with uneasiness. Throughout the century 
men of the sturdy stocks of the north of Europe had made up the main 
strain of foreign blood which was every year added to the vital working 
force of the country, or else men of the Latin-Gallic stocks of France 
and northern Italy; but now there came multitudes of men of the low- 
est class from the south of Italy and men of the meaner sort out of 
Hungary and Poland—men out of the ranks where there was neither 
skill nor eue nor any initiative of quick 8 they came 
in numbers which increased from year to year, as if the countries of the 
south of Europe were disburdening themselves of the more sordid and 
hapless elements of their population, the men whose standards of life 
and of work were such as American workmen had never dreamed of 
hitherto. The people of the Pacific coast had clamored these many 
years against the admission of immi ts out of China, and in May, 
1802, got at last what they want Federal statute which prac- 
tically excluded from.the United States all Chinese who had not al- 
ready acquired the sis — of residence; and yet the Chinese were more 
to be desired, as workmen if not as citizens, than most of the coarse 
crew that came crowding in every year at the eastern ports. 
of the American People, vol. 5, p. 212.) 


According to the daily press of September 5, 1912, from one 
coast to the other and from border to border, Gov. Woodrow 
Wilson, candidate for the Presidency, said, on September 4, 
1912, before the editors of foreign language newspapers in 
New York City: 

If we can hit upon a standard which admits every voluntary im- 
migrant and excludes those who have not come of their own motion, 
with their own purpose of making a home and a career here for them- 
selves, but have been induced by steamship companies or others in 
order to pay the passage money. then we will have what we will all 
agree upon as Americans. I am speaking to you as also Americans 
with myself, and just as much American as myself, and if we all take the 
American point of view. namely, that we want American life kept to 
its standards, and that only the standards of American life shall be 
standards of restriction, then we are all upon a common ground, not 
of those who criticize immigration, but those who declare themselves 
Americans. I am not saying that I am wise enough out of hand to 
frame the legislation that will meet this idea. I am only saying that 
it is the ideal. and that is what we ought to hold ourselves to * è * 
Of course, if the immigrants are allowed to come in uninstructed hosts 
and to stop at the ports where they enter, and there to compete in an 
oversupplied labor market, there is going to be 8 there is 
going to be deterioration; there is going to be everything that will be 
detrimental to the immigrant. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, in answer to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Focut], who said that he would like 
to know the statistics, I will tell him that if he will consult 
them he would see that 80 per cent of the people in his State 
alone are aliens, and nearly 20 per cent of those of mixed 
parentage live in the rural districts. 

Mr. FOCHT. But they came over here cver a hundred and 
fifty years ago. 

Mr. SABATH. Again the gentleman is mistaken. I am not 
speaking of them, and I hope that the gentleman does not con- 
sider them aliens. They should not be considered as such, even 
by him. The people who came here 150 years ago are not aliens. 
They and their children have been imbued with the great na- 
tional spirit of our country and are entitled to be referred to 
and considered as American citizens, Of course the gentleman 


oing recommendations for 


increased 


(History 
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from Pennsylvania might only regard as Americans those who 
came to this country in the Mayflower. 

I hope that the gentleman will see the distinction and will 
not again interrupt me. 

I wish to say that I have here accurate figures which show 
that in the Middle Atlantic States the foreign-born people re- 
siding in the rural districts number 776,702, and those of mixed 
parentage 985,331, or a total of 1,761,491. In the east North 
Central States the foreign rural population numbers 877,929, 
and of mixed parentage 1,930,742, or a total of 2,807,000 and 
odd. In the west North Central States the rural foreign-born 
population is 981,535, and those of mixed parentage 2,124,634, 
or a total of 8,106,000. and odd. In the Mountain States the 
rural population of foreign-born people is 263,579 and of mixed 
parentage 357,790, or a total of over 620,000. In the Pacific 
States the foreign-born rural population is 332,960 and of 
mixed parentage 405,207, or a total of over 737,000. 

Mr. FOCHT. During what period of time did those immi- 
grants come to this country? 

Mr. SABATH. They are aliens, not natives of the United 
States. Most of them must have come to this country in the 
last 25 years, because the percentage has wonderfully increased 
in that time. So that to-day the percentage of foreign-born 
people is much greater in the rural districts than in 1900 or 
in 1890. Therefore, the statements on the part of those gen- 
tlemen who persistently maintain that the immigrant does not 
go to the farm are uot founded upon facts. What the immi- 
grant desires most, as soon as he can accomplish it, is to 
secure a piece of land that he can call his own, and you will 
find that the great Northwest gnd western sections of our 
country have been mainly developed by the work and coopera- 
tion of the immigrant. 

Mr. FOCHT. But we are not objecting to that class of im- 
migrants who went out there and settled on the land given to 
them by the Government or the Northern Pacific Railroad Co.,, 
but that kind of people who have been coming here during the 
last 20 years. Those are the people we object to. 

Mr. SABATH.. I say that those people who have been com- 
ing to this country for the last 20 years, Poles, Bohemians, 
and others, are people whose main ambition it is to get on 
the farm. ‘The moment they acquire a few dollars and as soon 
as they become acquainted with the conditions of the country, 
they move and settle on the farms. Every day they are leav- 
ing the great city of Chicago and other industrial centers for 
the rural districts. 

Yor the information of the gentleman I will say that in the 
year 1910 there were 6,361,502 farms, of which 478,451,750 acres 
were under cultivation and 400,346,575 acres were unimproved. 
This shows that 45.6 per cent of our total farm land, not includ- 
ing land unadapted for farm purposes, is still unimproved, so 
that there is still plenty of room for the immigrant. 

I will also show the difference between the percentage of farm 
land improved in the Northern States to which the immigrant 
goes and the Southern States where we do not find so many. 


Percentage of farm land improved, 


Per cent. 
Bast North Central stan. Tk——— TT.: THE 
West North Central States___.......____.__--_-_____...-...... 10. 8 
i RC ee ee Ea SS eee ees — 46. 7 
Mast Bonth l...!!! —ʃ⁊⁊ͥn . 


Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and 
others, who are continually making these insinuations against 
the immigration which we have been receiving for the past 20 
or 30 years, would acquaint themselves with the facts, they 
would not continue to misrepresent these people. 

Mr. HELGESEN. Mr. Chairman, the statistics just read by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SasarH] are like all of the 
other arguments used in this bill. He is facing backward. He 
is talking about aliens on the farms of this country, and they 
are the same kind of aliens as my parents were who came 70 
years ago, and whose children are now called foreigners in the 
statistics he quotes. If the gentleman would give us the sta- 
tistics of the last 5 or 6 or 7 years and tell us what kind of 
immigrants are coming that will be affected by this bill, then 
they would be of some value; but as he uses them they are 
worthless, 

Mr. SABATH. If the gentleman will give me time, I will give 
it to him in five minutes. 

Mr. HELGESEN. I have not time to yield. The kind of 
people affected by this bill all go to the industrial centers of the 
country, and you could not get them to go on a farm. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that Sullivan 
County, New York State, has, within the past five years, re- 
ceived over 600 families of immigrants who have gone up there, 
purchased farms, and their children are the ones who are 
marked the highest in the high schools of that county. 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, that is 600 out of nine or 
ten millions here. I would have no serious objection to the 
amendment of the gentleman from North Dakota but for this 
fact: Those who come over here as farm laborers—and they 
are stated on the ship's manifest as farm laborers—and if they 
get in under a contract, in à very little while you would find 
them working in the coal mines, on the railroads, in the fac- 
tories, and beating down the price of the wages of the laboring 
men. That is the real objection I have to it. If it only ad- 
mitted the class of labor coming across into the gentleman's 
country over the Canadian border, men of the same class and 
same type, a great many like our splendid citizenship that is 
going from our country over the border into Canada, I would 
have no objection to it; but, Mr. Chairman, I know what would 
happen. The south Italian and the Mexican would come in 
under contract, and what would they care for the contract 
when they got in? The young men who come across the Cana- 
dian border into’the Northwest do not have to have a contract 
made on the other side; they come voluntarily. I am aware of 
the fact that the contract-labor law does not involve the ques- 
tion of literacy test. The farmers along the Texas border have 
not asked for it, and the farmers along the Canadian border 
have not asked for it, and they would not do so if they realized 
the danger to which it would lead. Some man would set him- 
self up to be a farmer down in Texas and make a contract to 
bring a hundred or two hundred Mexican peons over as farm 
laborers, and the first thing you know they would be going to 
work on the railroads or in the copper mines and beating down 
the price of the labor of some American. 

I appreciate the force of the argument made by the honorable 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Youne], and there is force 
in it; but the danger that would result, Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me, more than outweighs any possible advantage, because, in 
my judgment, 90 per cent of the young men that come over into 
the gentleman’s country and work on the farms come of their 
own volition. They do not wait for some one to go and make a 
contract to induce them to come over, but they come of their 
own volition and work on the farms, and after they get in it is 
all right for the farmer to make a contract with them. I fear 
that such an amendment would open wide our doors—too wide. 
The aliens whe came to this country 20 or 80 years ago, that 
class referred to by my friend from North Dakota [Mr. HEr- 
GESEN], are such people as, if we could get them to-day, there 
would be no objection to them. 

The gentlemen from Illinois and from New York quoted some 
statistics with reference to the number of aliens on farms, but 
the difficulty with our present immigration is that it does not 
go to the farms. As a matter of fact, it is not farmers and 
farm laborers that are coming now. A glance at the last two 
annual reports of the Bureau of Immigration shows that out of 
a total of 1,403,081 aliens admitted to this country for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1914, only 19,120 are classified as 
“farmers.” For the year ending June 30, 1915, of the 484,244 
aliens admitted, only 9,215 were “ farmers.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Dakota. : 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Youne of North Dakota) 
there were—ayes 26, noes 51. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I offer an- 
other amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

11 and 12, strike out the words “ or perso: 
tiae a 3 rm domestic servants.” Lot ape Dara i 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, the amend- 
ment proposed by me a few minutes ago was, as stated, for the 
purpose of putting the farmer upon the same basis as the mer- 
chant or banker living in the city. Now, the committee has seen 
fit in its wisdom to vote down the amendment which I proposed, 
which would have permitted the farmer to bring in strong, able- 
bodied men by the selective process from other countries. Now, 
if the committee is going to be consistent, we ought now to 
strike out those words which permit the banker or merchant or 
lawyer or professional man living in the city to bring in foot- 
men, butlers, and domestics. ‘The only consistent course we can 
follow here, it seems to me, would be to strike out the clause 
that gives the privilege to the city dwellers to bring in their 
butlers, servants, and footmen without any restriction, except 
the other provisions of the law. It must be remembered that 
my proposed amendments simply go to the alien contract-labor 
provision of the act. They have nothing to do with the literacy 
test in either case. 
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Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I will. 

Mr. PLATT. Was there not a case of a North Dakota farmer 
fined several thousand dollars under the alien contract-labor law 
for bringing across the Canadian border some man or a couple 
of men te work on his farm? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. That was an instance I men- 
tioned when the bill was up for discussion last year. A North 
Dakota farmer living near the Manitoba line drove down to 
the nearest railroad station, which happened to be across the 
Canadian boundary, and picked up five Austrians who hap- 
pened to be there. He did not inquire as to their nationality, 
but saw they were strong, likely-looking fellows, and he took them 
in his wagon and drove home. Soon after that he was arrested 
and taken down to Fargo, and they had a big fight to save him 
from a very serious sentence. Judge Amidon being a very 
broad, liberal-minded man, and taking the whole situation 
into account, let him off with a very small fine. The immigra- 
tion officers of the United States felt very much aggrieved, and 
so brought an action against this farmer under another provi- 
sion of the law and asked for a judgment against him for 
a thousand dollars for each Austrian. I do not know whether 
they obtained judgment against that poor fellow or not. It 
was thoroughly written up in the Fargo Courier-News. If they 
did he is probably out of business by this time, practically 
ruined. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Srmcetr], who talked a 
few minutes ago about 600 families locating in a certain farm 
district, mentioned that as affecting the correctness of my sta- 
tistics. My contention is that very few farm laborers indeed 
who come from abroad actually go out to work on the farms. 

Our farmers should have the same privilege as Canadian 
farmers or the farmers of other countries to select their men. 
We must compete with them, and it should be upon fair terms. 
Now, a Manitoba farmer can write to his friend or relative in 
Great Britain or Norway and ask him to pick up for him a 
strong, able-bodied man who is trained in farm work. If an 
American farmer does the same thing it is a case of serving a 
term in prison. Let us haye fair play. Let our farmers have 
the same privileges as have their competitors. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, these exceptions have been 
carried in the contract-labor law ever since there was a con- 
tract-labor law. The reason for this particular exception is 
this: 

A very large number of domestic servants that come into this 
country come from the Provinces, girls coming down from Nova 
Scotin, New Brunswick, and Newfoundland, very respectable 
girls, but girls that are likely to get into trouble, as all 
girls are who come into a country where they are strangers. 
Inasmuch as it is well known that there is no American servant 
labor with which such girls would compete it has always been 
felt that it ought to be permissible for girls who desire to come 
from Canada or Nova Scotia or Newfoundland to ascertain 
beforehand where they can get employment after they come into 
this country. On the whole it is very much in the interest of 
niorality that such things should be permitted rather than that 
these girls should come down and enter intelligence offices with- 
out the slightest idea whether they were going to secure em- 
ployment or not. That is the reason for the exception, 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

"Tis sweet to hear the watchdog's honest bark 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home. 

Mr. Chairman, I notice that when it is a question of keeping 
people out of New England the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
my very good friend, a strict restrictionist everywhere else, rises 
to defend the right of people to come in. 

Now, I voted for the other amendment of the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne], and I am going to vote for this one. 
I think the other one ought to have carried. But I do not think 
that you 56 gentlemen who stood up and voted it down ought 
to be permitted to maintain the right which originally the rich 
man thought should be possessed, to bar out everybody else and 
to bring in your coachman and your footman and your maid- 
servants, and all the rest that the rich people bring in with 
them on ships. Every argument that the gentleman from Ala- 
buma [Mr. Burnett] made in opposition to the farmer is equally 
applicable in opposition to the coachman, and so forth; you 
can bring in a man as a coachman or a second man or a footman 
or a chauffeur, and within six weeks he can leave your service, 
if you are paying him only $25 a month, and go to working in an 
industry where he can get $30 or $40 or $60 or “70 a month. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 
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Mr. CALDWELL. Do you remember the time when Cornelius 
N. Bliss brought into this country a chauffeur as second man? 

Mr. BENNET. Of course. The records of the customs depart- 
ment are full of evasions such as that. 

Mr. SIEGEL. And do you remember that 20 years ago when 
the late David Bennett Hill brought in a valet from Europe, 
and our friend Vice President Morton did the same thing, both 
imported articles? 

Mr. BENNET. That is what our colleagues who stood up 
here are going to stand up here again in a moment in order 
to perpetuate, namely, the right on their part to bring in their 
valets. But they voted down the farmer. Having said that 
the man who drives the team across the Canadian border into 
Manitoba and brings back five men shall be fined $5,000 for 
bringing ordinary labor into this country, they are going to 
rise up and defend the right of the rich people from the city 
which I have the honor to represent in part, and from the city 
of Boston, and the city of Philadelphia, and other cities, to 
bring in their personal servants, in the name of what? In the 
name of Democracy? I hope not. In the name of Republican- 
ism? I deny it. In the name of consistency? It can not be 
proved. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment. This amendment is to strike out an amendment 
of the gentleman from North Dakota and substitute this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the amendment offered by Mr. Youne of North Dakota 


and substitute the following: 
Page 10, line 11, after the word “or,” insert the word “ female.” 


Mr. GARDNER. Now, Mr. Chairman, that disposes of all of 
these beautiful arguments about the chauffeur, and the butlers, 
and the footmen, and everybody else, because, if you adopt my 
amendment, it will be only the “ Mary Anns” and the “ Janes” 
that will be admitted as an exception to the contract-labor law, 
and all this oratory of the gentleman from New York will go 
for nothing. 

Mr. BENNET. Oh, no; it will have produced the amendment 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa and Mr. BURNETT rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BUR- 
NETT] is recognized. ; 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes to 
conclude, and I will yield one minute to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Green]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa, 
than one minute. 

Mr. BURNETT. Two minutes, then. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. BURNETT] intend to oppose the amendment of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BURNETT. Of course. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Burnett] is entitled to recognition if he wants it, but after 
he is through I wish recognition. 

Mr. BURNETT. . Mr. Chairman, I am willing that we adopt 
the amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GARDNER], but certainly the argument of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Benner] comes with very poor grace from him, 
when he helped to put this in the law eight years ago. 

Mr. BENNET. Oh, no. 

Mr. BURNETT. It has been in the law for years. 

Mr. BENNET. It was put in there in 1888, 

Mr. BURNETT. Exactly. And during the recodification of 
the law eight years ago the gentleman was a member of the 
committee and made no objection to it, but aided in putting it 
in the law just as it had been. When it comes up here now he 
hopes to have some kind of an advantage thrown out to the 
poor, downtrodden farmer. I have no doubt that the farmer 
will laugh when he thinks of such a champion as the gentleman 
from New York. He was for this a few years ago. There are 
no domestic servants down our way that come from anywhere 
else. The people in my district, Mr. Chairman, are, most of 
them, their own housekeepers and do their work. 

But under the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] if some poor girl from across 
the Canadian border or somewhere else comes in under a con- 
tract, we admit her. We do not let her come if she is a woman 
of bad character; we do not let her come if she can not read her 
own language. We require her to conform to all the regula- 
tions and restrictions of other immigrants. But if there is 
somebody able to give employment to her, Mr. Chairman, and 
she is of good character, she should me admittted, I think. The 


I think I would like to have more 
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danger of bringing in men who are not desirable under contract 
is obviated by the amendment of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, and T will vote for it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
Jast word of the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER]. 

Mr. GARDNER. You can not do that, because it is an amend- 
ment to an amendment. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Then I rise, Mr. Chairman, in sup- 
port of the amendment. As that matter stands, I am willing to 
support the amendment offered by the gentleman from Massa- 


chusetts; but I take very serious exception to what has been 
said with reference to the character of the immigrants who go 


upon the farms. I will have to admit, Mr. Chairman, that I 
know nothing about them except with reference to those who 
come to my own districts. Those are the flower of the immi- 
grants who come to this country—Danes, Norwegians, and Ger- 
mans—splendid specimens of manhood and womanhood, excel- 
lent morally, the kind that we want most to get, and the kind 
that we need most. We can not get farm labor to carry on the 
work there as we wish to have it carried on. We can not get 
the kind that we need to do this work. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of owa. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. Has the gentleman had any experience with 
‘the Polish farmers or the Bohemians? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. ‘No; I have not. 

Mr. SABATH. I know that if you will inquire of those who 
know, you will find out that they will make as good farmers as 
any other People. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. These men do not, when they come 
here, bring down the level of American living; they do not 
do it. I will say that they are so much more economical, 
and work so much harder, and are generally so much more care- 
ful about their expenditures that they beat ‘all of us Americans. 
They live in better houses, and beat us commercially, and in 
almost every way. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Are they not doing that everywhere that 
you find them? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; they are; and I think we need 
people of that kind to set an example of thrift and energy be- 
fore our young people in America. It will bring to them success 
in life here. Those foreigners are people whom our young men 
ought particularly to learn from. I wish I could afford to live 
in as good a house as some of those people live in who came 
from Norway and Denmark and Sweden only a few years ago. 
They have taken the rough land of that neighborhood and made 
it blossom like the rose, until it is the most improved and 


best land of any that we have in that locality. Those people | 
do not enter into any competition that keeps other people out 


of employment. On the contrary, they supply a void that can be 
filled in no other way. [Applause.] 

Mr. NORTON, Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Ganpner] to the amendment offered by my colleague [Mr. 
Youne]. 


q 
‘Mr. ‘BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask ‘unanimous consent | amendment will again be rted. 


‘that all debate on this amendment close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this amendment close in five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORTON. ‘The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne] offers an amendment on page 10, lines 11 and 12, sug- 
gesting that the words “all persons employed strictly as per- 
sonal or domestic servants” be stricken out. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER], as I am advised by the 
Clerk and from a reading of the amendment, offers an amend- 
ment as a substitute for the amendment offered by my colleague 
from North Dakota, the language of the bill with the word 
“female” inserted after the word “or” in line 11. ‘That, if 
‘adopted, would make this section of the paragraph rather ridicu- 
lous. It would then read: 


Or female persons employed strictly as personal or domestic servants. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Dakota 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. NORTON. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will not the words “ personal 
servants” become very offensive under those circumstances? 
What does a personal servant mean, anyhow? Does not the term 
“personal servant ” imply some mastery over the person? Does 
it not suggest the relation of master and servant? 


Mr. NORTON. Well, I think the suggestion of the gentleman 
is pertinent, perhaps, but 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Well, I will say to the gentle- 
man that I shall move to strike out the word “personal,” be- 
cause we have got away beyond the question of ownership of 
persons in the United States. I merely bring it to the attention 
of the gentleman now, because it is in the line of his argument 
that it leads to a confusion of this language. 

Mr. NORTON. I entirely agree with the gentleman's state- 
ments. The amendment first offered by my colleague from 
North Dakota was intended to extend to farm laborers the 
exemptions granted to domestic servants, footmen, and so 
forth. If it is not permitted to the farmer to bring in a 
laborer, who often occupies to the farmer in his work a posi- 
tion not unlike that of a personal servant, there should not be 
permitted to gentlemen in Boston and other eastern cities the 
privilege of having brought from Nova Scotia, from other 
Provinces in Canada, or from some other foreign country a 
personal servant, male or female. 
ee GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 

ere 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Dakota 
yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. NORTON. I shall be pleased to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GARDNER. Do I understand the gentleman to say 
that a farm laborer would be a personal servant to the farmer? 

Mr. NORTON. Well, often the farm laborer occupies to the 
small farmer, so far as the farmer and his work is concerned, 
relatively the same position that a personal servant occupies 
to the merchant or professional man in the city. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. In the legal phrase he is a servant, 
is he not? 

Mr. NORTON. In a legal sense he is a servant. In the ordi- 
mary acceptance of the term a “farm laborer” would not be 
classed as a “domestic servant” or a “personal servant.” 
While I realize that there is a distinction in the definition of 
these terms, however, as to the relative character of the work 
done by the farm laborer on a small farm and work done by a 


į servant of a city dweller, the difference is very small. 


Mr, HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDY. Can you conceive of any reason why a farm 
laborer should be excluded while a domestic servant is ad- 
mitted? 

Mr. NORTON. No; I can not. It appears that the Commit- 
tee on Immigration started in about the year 1885 a very bad 
legislative precedent, and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Burnett] and other gentlemen seem to have continued it since 
in the preparation of this immigration bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time allotted to the discussion of the 
amendment has expired. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GARDNER] to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 


North Dakota [Mr. Young]. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, can we have 
that amendment reported again? 
The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment to the 


The amendment to the amendment was again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from North Dakota. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Youne of North Dakota) there were—ayes 28, noes 53. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word for the purpose of inserting some re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has that right under the 
general leave. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. PLATT: Page 10, line 9, after the word “ singers,” 
insert the word “ nurses.” 


Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, this amendment does not require 
any particular argument. 

Mr. HAYES. Will not the gentleman insert the word “ pro- 
fessional” before the word “nurses”? 

Mr. PLATT. It is already in the bill. The word “ profes- 


sional” in line 8 would apply to the word “nurses.” Will the 
gentleman from Alabama accept the amendment, 
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Mr. BURNETT. I make no objection to the amendment. 


[Mr. NORTON addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. PLATT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to offer an amendment as a separate paragraph to this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ports thereof, or at such place or oe as the Secre 
om time to time designate, 5 ess 


country unlawfully 8 - 


me section 32 of this act upon the 

ng the De on to prescribe rules for the entry 
and inspection of rae along — of Canada and Mexico: Pro- 
vided further, That no alien, a bona fide e panee of Canada, 
shall be admitted to ‘the United 4 States who has entered Canada by a 
Pacific coast seaport for a od of two years after such entry, except 
at a seaport of the United States.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment, down to the words “Provided further,” is already the law. 
The only addition to the law is that part beginning with the 
words “Provided further.” ; 

Mr. GARDNER. In what section of the present law is the 
first part of this amendment found? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. In section 36 of the present 
law. The purpose of this amendment is to compel aliens who 
desire to enter the United States to enter at a seaport of the 
United States. Here is the condition that exists to-day upon 
the Pacific coast: No alien is permitted to enter Canada through 
the United States. A striking illustration of that oceurred a 
short time ago. The Robert Dollar Co. brought a man from 
the Orient across the Pacific on one of their vessels. He landed 
in this country at Seattle and then attempted to enter Canada, 
and as a result was deported and sent back to China, and then 
had to come back to Canada on a ship going into Vancouver 
before he could enter that country. No alien is permitted to 
enter Canada through this country. Yet, on the other hand, al- 
most all the aliens who enter the northwestern part of the 
United States come into this country through Vancouver, B. C. 
It is all done to the advantage of the steamship companies that 
go to Vaneouver and the Canadian Pacific Railway. Why 
should the Government of the United States permit foreign 
steamship companies to send their aliens through Vancouver 
into the United States, when Canada will not permit us to 
send aliens through this country into Canada? The only pur- 
pose of it, as I have said, is to benefit the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and the foreign steamship companies that take their 
aliens to that port. Not only that, but we have a condition 
out there upon the border that I think is little short of dis- 
graceful. I have here in my hand a letter written by Mr. E. P. 
Marsh, president of the Washington State Federation of Labor, 
in which he goes into that question thoroughly. Further on in 
this discussion I expect to refer to some other points which 
he mentions, and hope to have the letter inserted in the RECORD 
before the completion of this bill. 


As I say, all the Chinese and other aliens who enter the 
Pacific Northwest come into this country through Vancouver. 
The result of that is that we have our immigrant station over 
on foreign soil. The truth about it is that to-day this Govern- 
ment is in partnership with the Canadian Pacific Railway. I 
think it is discreditable to this Government that the Canadian 
Pacific Railway must furnish us the headquarters for our immi- 
grants and offices for our immigrant officials. 

Not only that, but another thing. As soon as this war in 
Europe ends we are expecting a large immigration into our 
country, as you are in other portions of the country. Under 
the present conditions those immigrants will come through the 
Panama Canal in foreign ships. They will not be taken to a 
Pacific coast port of the United States, but to Vancouver. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I ask unanimous consent 
that I may proceed for five minutes more. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman be satisfied with three 
minutes? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent that he may continue his remarks for five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. These immigrants will be 
brought throngh the Panama Canal by foreign ships, taken to 


Vancouver, and there they will be examined on foreign soil; the 
place for examination will be furnished by the Canadian Pacific 

and after examination such as desire will be passed 
on into the United States. In the first place, all the money ex- 
pended in relation thereto is spent on foreign soil instead of on 
American soil. In the next place, the Canadian land agents, 
the immigration officers, will have the first opportunity at these 
men when they are landed there. They will hold out induce- 
ments for them to remain in that country; they will get the 
cream of the immigration, and what they do not want will be 
permitted to come to the United States. I see no reason why 
we should continue to favor the foreign railroad and steamship 
companies in preference to our own. 

Every Chinaman that comes to this country to-day who en- 
ters the United States anywhere coming east of the Pacific 
coast borders enters the northwest at Vancouver and is carried 
by the Canadian Pacific Railroad. If they are coming east, 
if they are going to Boston, the Canadian Pacific takes the 
entire haul. This Chinese traffic does not amount to a great 
deal. I am not pleading the cause of the railroads, but as be- 
tween the Canadian Pacific Railroad and the American railroads 
I am in favor of the American railroads. 

Mr. HAYES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. HAYES. Would not the gentleman consent to have the 
time in his amendment reduced as to a residence in Canada, 
and make it one year, so as to make it conform with the pro- 
vision earlier in the bill? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to change my amendment by striking out 
the word “two” and inserting “ one.” 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the request of the gen- 
tleman is granted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
call attention to another condition that arises because we have 
our inspectors and our immigration office over on foreign soil, 
a thing that I think does not appeal to any American, and I 
decidedly approve Mr. Marshall’s letter where he protests 
against it and says our inspectors gradually become more un- 
American. I think that is true. 

Let me give an illustration. A short time ago an emigrant 
came to this country. When he came here they held that he 
could not enter because he had some disease of the eyes. I 
think that it was a Chinaman. He was taken back to the 
Orient. Then he entered through Canada, and the Canadian 
officials said he was all right, and our immigration officials 
held that they had to permit him to enter, and he was ad- 
mitted. There is the situation that comes about by being in 
partnership with a railroad and having our immigration office 
on foreign soil. We have to submit not only to having our 
people enter through foreign territory, but to having foreigners 
pass upon their qualifications for admission, while we seem 
powerless to reject them if they meet the approval of the officials 
of Canada. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. I understood the gentleman to state that we 
were expecting a large immigration after the war. Has the 
gentleman any figures on previous wars in Europe with refer- 
ence to immigration? I can not see that there was any great 
immigration after the Franco-Prussian War. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Well, I may be mistaken 
about that; it is only a estion of judgment. But whether 
there will be a dozen or 10,000 I think we ought to provide 
that these immigrants shall enter at the water ports in this 
country, just as Canada does. Canada will not permit aliens 
who enter her territory to land in the United States; why 
should we extend the courtesy to her? 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of calling attention to page 40, line 20, 
of the bill, which is in section 19, the deportation section. It 
provides for deportation at any time within three years after 
entry any alien who shall have entered the United States by 
water at any time or place other than as designated by immigra- 
tion officials, or by land at any place other than one designated 
as a port of entry for aliens by the Commissioner General of Im- 
migration, or at any time not designated by immigration 
officials, or who enters without inspection, shall, upon the war- 
rant of the Secretary of Labor, be taken into custody and de- 
ported. Now, in what respect does that provision fail to cover 
the purpose of the gentleman’s amendment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Because it says that “any 
place designated by the immigration officials,” and that is ex- 
actly what they are doing. 
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Mr. GARDNER. Does the gentleman wish to take the power 
away from the officials to designate the places? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I want the power of desig- 
nating a foreign port where inspection shall take place taken 
away from them. : ‘ 

Mr. GARDNER. That is merely done for convenience and 
in order not to delay travel on the border. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Oh, no. 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes; I am familiar with it. 

Mr, HUMPHREY of Washington. The gentleman may be 
familiar with it in his part of the country, but he is not in Van- 
couver, . 

Mr. GARDNER. What happens is this: In order to expedite 
the passage of trains across the border the inspectors of immi- 
gration meet the train long before it gets to the border and 
under the arrangement made with the railroad—— 

Mr. ‘HUMPHREY of Washington. Oh, the gentleman is 
wrong about that, the officials designate Vancouver as a place 
where these aliens are examined. 

Mr. GARDNER. That is done under the regulations made in 
accordance with the law which allows the immigration officials 
for convenience of travel, and for no other reason, to designate 
places where the incoming immigrants can be examined. 

Mr, HUMPHREY of Washington. That is all right, but why 


not compel them to bring the immigrants here through an |’ 


American port? 

Mr. GARDNER. In order to stop the congestion. That is 
an express provision of law and can only be done for the pur- 
pose of facilitating immigration. 

Mr, HUMPHREY of Washington. That is not the reason in 
our part of the country at all. 

Mr. GARDNER. Section 32 of the existing law is as fol- 
lows: 

That the Commissioner General of Immigration, under the direction 
or with the approval of the Secretary of Labor, shall prescribe rules 
for the entry and inspection of aliens along the borders of Canada and 
Mexico, so as not to unnecessarily delay, impede, or annoy passengers 
in ordinary travel between the United States and said countries, and 
shall have power to enter into contracts with transportation lines for 
the said purpose. 

That provision was deliberately put into the law because it 
was represented to Congress that inevitably there must be great 
inconvenience to travelers unless some power of that sort was 
given to the Secretary of Labor or his predecessors, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or the Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
gentleman’s amendment. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. GARDNER] is right about the law, as he usually is—that is, 
about the definitions in the law—but he does not meet the point 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY] raises, and 
he does not state the practice of the Canadian Government. 
When I came here this summer on the Grand Trunk, being poor 
and that being the cheapest way to get from Chicago to New 
York, an immigrant inspector who knew me met me out in the 
middle of Canada and sat down alongside of me, and for nearly 
an hour he inveighed against what we do and called my attention 
to the fact that the Canadian Government stands upon its rights 
as a government. When you go into Canada at Port Huron—I 
think it is on the Grand Trunk, coming from Chicago—there is 
no Canadian inspector who goes back to Chicago and gets on 
the train and inspects you leisurely as you go along. When 
you get to Port Huron, under the exercise of national authority 
the Canadian Government, as a part of the British Empire, stops 
the train and the inspector goes through, in Canadian terri- 
tory, where he has some power, and he makes the investigation 
that he desires to make. If necessary, he holds the train 10 or 
15 minutes. What do we? We subserviently send our people 
miles up into Canada, and we do not make anywhere near as 
good inspection as the Canadians do. We make a more or less 
perfunctory inspection, and then we let the people in; and that, 
I assume, is the condition that the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. Humeurey] complains of out on the Pacific coast, and the 
same condition largely obtains upon the Atlantic coast. Although 
I am frank to say that I have not had a chance to give this 
matter any study, yet I am willing for once in my life to vote 
with the gentlemen from the West on this matter, although I 
do not ordinarily vote with them on these Japanese amend- 
ments. But this is a question of inspecting people coming into 
America on American soil by American officials under the Ameri- 
can flag with American power, and that is all there is to it, 
is it not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
to it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. 
Mr. BENNET, 


Yes. That is all there is 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Yes. 


Mr. SHERLEY. I go to Canada two or three times every 
summer, and have done so for a great many years. There is no 
practical difference between the method of inspection by the 
Canadian and the American Governments touching either the con- 
venience or the inconvenience of the traveler or of his baggage, 
and I state that from knowledge after having gone repeatedly 
in the eastern part of the country up into Canada from Buffalo, 
Detroit, and Port Huron. I have never found any great amount 
of difference or any great, wonderful regard for the sovereignty 
of the British Empire and a great and wonderful disregard for 
the sovereignty of these United States of America. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Yes. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that my atten- 
tion would have been particularly called to it as a trayeler if it 
had not been for the fact that our own inspector, who is there 
every day—not as the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] 
and I are crossing the line two or three times a year—had called 
my attention to the fact, and then I noticed that when we came 
across into Canada at Port Huron the Canadian officials did 
hold up the train 10 or 15 minutes, 

Mr. SHERLEY. And we hold up Canadian trains coming 
into the United States right at Niagara Falls bridge. I have 
been on them and have seen it repeatedly done. 

Mr. BENNET. When I came to this Congress I went up to 
the Bureau of Immigration and I spoke to Mr. Hampton, the 
Assistant Commissioner General, in relation to the practices 
of the two Governments, and he confirmed what the inspector 
said, and just simply said, as the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. GARDNER] correctly said, that what the inspector 
was doing was under the existing law, but he did not defend 
the differences in the practices at all. Mr, Hampton, who is 
an official of the Government, knows the differences. I quite 
agree that the ordinary traveler in a Pullman car, as the 
gentleman and I ordinarily travel, would not notice an inci- 
dent in travel like the detention of a train for 10 or 15 min- 
utes. j 8 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. HAYES. I want to ask the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Benner], as well as the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. HUMPHREY], to please give their attention to the last 
paragraph on page 49 of the bill. I think that that covers 
the point that the gentleman from Washington has in mind. 

Mr. BENNET. As far as I am concerned, it looks to me 
as though it went quite a ways toward covering it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I take the floor to oppose 
striking out the last word for the purpose of saying that the 
gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Date] was for 13 years a customs 
inspector on the border. The gentleman from Vermont haying 
seen the immigration inspectors at work—working side by side 
with them—tells me that the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
SHERLEY] is absolutely right in saying that there is no substan- 
tial difference between the practices of the two Governments in 
the matter of the inspection of immigrants. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that I think 
without doubt this is taken care of by the paragraph at the 
bottom of page 49, and I hope the amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman please 
point that out? Of course, if it is covered, I do not want to insist 
upon the amendment. I think it might be well to take a moment 
of time before we vote upon it. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I am willing to take the vote 
now, and then I shall not object to recurring to it if there is any- 
thing in it which is not properly covered. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr, Chairman, I would like to have the gentle- 
man’s amendment again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. What did I understand 
the suggestion of the Chairman was a moment ago? I did not 
hear what it was. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I do not know what the 
Chairman stated, but I will say for the information of the gen- 
tleman from Washington that we have a provision in unother 
part of the bill which I think covers the amendment. I feel 
satisfied that the latter part of the amendment is covered by the 
proviso on page 41, as has been stated by the gentleman. In 
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respect to the first part of the provision, that is now a part of 
this bill. X 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. That is part of the law 
now, and I think the amendment referred to on page 49 goes 
very far toward helping the situation, but it still leaves 
discretion with the Immigration Department, and I do not 
think they ought to have that discretion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, on page 10, line 19, the printer 
has omitted a letter in the word “ shall,” and I move that the 
additional letter be added. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, that will be done. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word of the section for the purpose of asking the chairman 
of the committee whether it is not desirable to come to some 
agreement about the closing of debate on the whole section. 

Mr. BURNETT. I want to make a motion of that kind. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I haye two amendments which 
I desire to offer to the section. I will want about five minutes 
on one of those, as far as I am concerned; some other gentle- 
man may want more time. I have a second amendment, which 
I think will require a little further time 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I have an 
amendment to this paragraph. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I have another. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I have two, one to strike out 
the provision in respect to Japanese, and I should think they 
would take about 10 or 15 minutes, it being a question of the 
violation of a treaty. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask that all debate on this 
section and the amendments thereto close in 80 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unan- 
imous consent that all debate upon this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close at the expiration of 30 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, was that a motion or a request? 

The CHAIRMAN. It was a request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to have at least five minutes upon 
an amendment which I desire to offer. 

Mr. SIEGEL. I would suggest to the chairman—— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I make the request now 
because sometimes a man who has a bona fide amendment is 
crowded out at the windup. 

Mr. BURNETT, I could not agree to yield time in that way 
or make an agreement here because an amendment from a 
member of the committee would have preference, of course. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. SIEGEL] would have 
precedence for perhaps five minutes, and I would want five 
minutes perhaps and perhaps some other members of the 
committee; for that reason I would not want to agree on 
anything of that sort. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of the 
gentleman from Alabama to the fact that there has been abso- 
lutely no attempt at anything in the nature of delay. I think 
the gentleman was right this morning in making the point of 
no quorum because the provision on which we voted was a 
very important provision, but no one in opposition made the 
point, and the debate has been confined in every case to the 
subject matter of the amendment, and it seems to me there 
has not been a bill in my experience where there has been so 
little divergence from the subject matter before the House. 

Now, in reference to this Japanese proposition, I was one 
of the four men who wrote that provision in the law, and I 
think this provision in the bill would make serious trouble, 
and it is due me and the House on my responsibility as a 
Member that I should be permitted for five or six minutes to 
make a connected legal statement as to the situation. These 
are not immaterial matters. 

Mr. SIEGEL. I want to say to the chairman I understand 
certain of our colleagues over here think that I only desired 
five minutes on both amendments. I would want at least five 
minutes on each amendment. 

Mr. BURNETT. What are the two amendments? 

Mr. SIEGEL. One is in relation to psychopathic disability; 
the other is to give certain power to the Secretary of Labor in 
extraordinary cases. 

Mr. BURNETT. 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama amends his 
request and asks unanimous consent that all debate on this 


Mr. Chairman, I move to close debate in 40 
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section and all amendments thereto close at the expiration of 40 
minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause,]! The Chair 
hears none. Is there any agreement as to the order in which 
this debate is to proceed? 

Mr. BURNETT. No. The gentleman from New York is a 
member of the committee. 

pee CHAIRMAN. Of course, the Chair will have thut in 
mind. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all amendments be presented and first read before debate 
begins, so we will know what is pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that all gentlemen having amendments send 
them to the desk and that they be read before the debate be- 
gins. Is there objection? 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman from New York has two amendments which he 
desires to press—— 

The CHAIRMAN. They will be read first. , 

Mr. SABATH. And I think it will be unfair for him if we 
should have all these amendments submitted and deprive him 
of the right to have his amendment debated by itself, 

Mr. SIEGEL, I will ask the gentleman from Massachusetts 
to withdraw his request. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause. 
The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, lines 16 and 17, strike out the words persons of constitu- 
tional psychopathic inferiority.” 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, this particular clause was in- 
serted in the bill a year or so ago by Mr. Brown, representing 
the first congressional district of the State of New York. I do 
not believe he, as a layman, personally understood the meaning 
of “ constitutional psychopathic inferiority.” Of course, I have 
examined his speech, and while I find a long list of authorities 
from all over the world. mainly books written in Germany, yet 
there is no explanation of what is meant by “ psychopathic in- 
feriority,” particularly when modified by the word “ constitu- 
tional.” I know that Congressman Brown must have relied on 
what he was told by the experts, as he is a gentleman of the 
highest standing. 

When I heard the chairman of the committee to-day rise and 
refer to an editorial that appeared in the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
I thought of the real brotherly love that is sometimes displayed 
in the city of Philadelphia, and which we all find in all other 
cities now and then. My belief was still more confirmed when 
I noticed the editorial that appeared in the Philadelphia Ledger 
of to-day’s date, which took the contrary view. And I just 
wondered as to whether both editorial writers would have suc- 
ceeded in passing this constitutional psychopathic-inferiority 
test if they were to undergo it at the hands of the various ex- 
perts, because they happened to have different views on a very 
important question. 

In the meantime, Mr, Chairman, I read from the Philadelphia 
Ledger : 

THE LITERACY TEST AGAIN, 


It is to be regretted that the Republican leader in the House of Rep- 
resentatives has surrendered to the majority in the matter of the lit- 
eracy test for immigrants, for while a vigorous 8 from the 
minority would have been in all provani without effect in staying the 
pannassa of the pending bill it might have had its efect in strengthening 

he President’s disapproval and weakening the numbers of those who 

would be dis to pass the bill over a veto. Literacy is not a test of 
the fitness of the hewers of wood and the drawers of water, however 
much it may be necessary to make it one of the qualifications for citi- 
zenship, and it is a mistaken notion that the ability to read and write 
is any guaranty of the good character of the immigrants who seek our 
shores, Illiteracy is an evil to be stamped out, but it is unfair to apply 
a test to those who were born and lived under a different system of 

venient from our own and whose illiteracy is a misfortune. not a 

ult. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this provision reminds me of a short 
story that I heard not long ago of a gentleman who went over 
to Berlin, and who knew only one language, namely, the Eng- 
lish language. I am not sure as to whether he came from the 
city of Philadelphia or Titusville, but he settled in the city of 
New York afterwards. As I say, he went to Berlin. There he 
saw a large department store, and he asked one of the passersby 
who owned it. The answer was, “ Nicht verstehe.” He walked 
further along and saw a large mansion and asked who owned it, 
and the answer was, “ Nicht verstehe.” A little while longer a 
tremendous procession came along the street, headed by a hearse, 
covered with a profusion of flowers, and followed by numerous 
carriages. He turned around and asked the question, Who las 

away?” And the answer was, Nicht verstehe.“ He 


Not knowing 
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German, he did not know that “nicht verstehe“ meant “did 
not understand.” Now, Mr. Chairman, the same can be sald 
here to this kind of a provision we are trying to enact, which 
does not mean anything that the ordinary man understands, 
and which a large number of the House frankly confesses is a 
fact. I therefore urge the House to strike the clause out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. SIEGEL]. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard in oppo- 
sition to the amendment. 

When the last immigration bill was reported it was not in it. 
It was offered, as the gentleman from New York [Mr. SIEGEL] 
has said, by Mr. Brown, then a Member of Congress from 
Brooklyn, N. Y. I made some opposition to it, because we had 
not had it before the committee and had not given it careful 
thought. But he insisted the alienists of the State of New 
York, and of the city of New York especially, were very in- 
sistent that the amendment be placed on the bill. He referred 
to the fact that the insane asylums of New York City were 
being filled up by people who came in with pyschopathic in- 
feriority. I confess, Mr. Chairman, that as a layman I knew 
nothing about it. Here is a definition that has been given by 
those who have studied it, by the alienists themselves. One of 
them says it is— 

a congenital defect in the emotional or volitional fields of mental activ- 
ity which results in inability to make proper adjustment to the en- 
vironments, 

That is just about as near a definition of it in an under- 
standable form as I suppose could be made. The House de- 
cided it should go in. They believed if they were a menace, 
that provision should be made to keep out people with that 
kind of mental defect, and it was put in the bill as an amend- 
ment. After it was sent to the Senate it was more seriously 
considered there. My understanding is that a number of 
nlienists came down from New York and appeared before the 
Senate committee to insist on keeping out those who would so 
casily, on account of their environments, be thrown off their 
mental base. Some gentleman said before our committee that 
we did not have the allenists at Ellis Island to detect such 
conditions. It was stated by the commissioner general to our 
committee that we have some of the best alienists in the land 
at Elis Island, higu-priced physicians and specialists, and if 
this amendment was engrafted upon the bill, however ob- 
scure it might be to a layman, it would result in turning back 
a grent many people who become insane after they get here, 
whose condition is hard to detect but may be detected by skilled 
nlionists. The governor of New York asked us to help them 
take cure of the alien insane, which they said were entering 
New York institutions for the insane in such numbers that it 
cost the State more than $3,000,000 annually to take care of 
them. Let us give the benefit of the doubt to those who do 
know about this thing, and retain this clause in the bill. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, the chief opposition, as mani- 
fested in debate, both in the House and in committee, to this 
measure is the argument of ridicule against a phrase which 
gentlemen profess not to know the meaning of. I do not sup- 
pose there is a first-class dictionary that does not tell in so 
many words, if you choose to take the pains to open its pages 
and learn, that, reduced to its simplest terms, “ constitutional 
psychopathic inferiority ” means an inferior mind, a mind un- 
balanced and so given over to hallucinations, so susceptible to 
emotion, that it may develop into actual insanity. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. I was curious to know this: Here is a board 
that can pass on these immigrants who come in. How many 
Members of Congress, excluding the gentleman and myself, 
would an unfriendly board rule out? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman would perhaps admit, Mr. 
Chairman, that there is an undue prejudice against Congress. 
(Laughter. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SIEGEL]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I offer three amendments, to 
which the committee has no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, Just one moment. There is another amend- 
ment at the desk, offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SIEGEL]. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SIEGEL: Page 11, line 26, after the period, 
insert as a new paragraph the following: 

“The Secretary of Labor is authorized and empowered in any indi- 
vidual case of alien exclusion coming before him on appeal or for 
deportation to exercise his reasonable discretion with reference thereto 


for the purpose and to the extent of preventing or relieving excessive 


hardships therein: Provided, however, That if such measure of preven- 
tion or relief as he shall adopt in any case necessitates the admission 
of an alien who is inadmissible under the exclusion provisions of this 
act the Secretary shall specify in writing upon the record in each 
such case the reasons for his exercise of discretion therein: And 
333 83 That he shall annually report to Congress the cases 

which he exercises such discretion, together with a statement in sub- 
stance of his reasons therefor.” 5 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, there has been so much said 
here in reference to insane aliens in the institutions ‘of the 
State of New York that I requested the secretary of the com- 
mission to ascertain for me the number of native-born inmates 
who were committed in the year 1915 to our State institutions, 
and also the number of foreign born, and he found that in 1915 
there were 3,300 of native born committed and approximately 
2,800 or 2,900 of foreign born. 

I want to say further that I represent a congressional dis- 
trict that takes in what is known as the islands of the East 
River, namely, Randalls Island and Wards Island. On Wards 
Island we have the largest State institution in the State of 
New York, and I have never heard a word said by Dr. Mabon, 
the superintendent of the institution, or by other physicians of the 
institution, who attend meetings of an organization to which I 
belong, that the foreign-born population is contributing more 
patients to those institutions than the native born. I will say 
that Commissioner Higgins and his predecessor, Mr. Commis- 
sioner Friday, are known to me, and I have never heard from 
either of them any statement that would substantiate the 
arguments advanced here, namely, that the foreign born, so- 
called, are producing a greater number of insane in the State 
of New York than the native born, although it is true that the 
foreign-born patients are not committed to private institutions 
in equal number with the native born in New York. 

This amendment that I have offered here simply gives the 
power to the Secretary of Labor in extraordinary cases, where 
he believes that an injustice would be done, to relieve the con- 
dition of an immigrant arriving here, or to admit such an im- 
migrant in his discretion, and he is required to report to Con- 
gress each year the number of cases, giving the reasons in each 
particular case, and acting in the same capacity as an appel- 
late court would act, or would have the power to act, either 
reversing the judgment or modifying it when a criminal case 
comes before it. I am not asking that any extraordinary power 
be given to the Secretary of Labor. We trust our Cabinet ofti- 
cials in many matters, and there is no reason in the world 
why we should not trust them to carry out the best provisions 
of this law in the event of its enactment. We always leave to 
the sound discretion of a Cabinet official or any other official 
in high public office to do his duty as it seems to him to be 
just, fair, honest, and conscientious. All I am asking here 
is to give the Secretary of Labor such power, and I have im- 
plicit faith in him and his successors to know that the trust 
so reposed will not be abused. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. I think the purpose at which the gentleman 
is aiming is certainly good; but is the gentleman sure that, 
under his amendment, the Secretary of Labor would be able to 
do all that he is called upon to do? Would it not involve a 
tremendous amount of labor? 

Mr. SIEGEL. It would not, and for this reason: First, the 
immigration authorities at Ellis Island would pass upon the 
question; then, if an appeal is taken, it would go to the special 
board of inquiry in certain cases; and, finally, it would reach 
the Secretary’s office in the ordinary course of events. He now 
passes on these cases every week—not personally, but through 
the Assistant Secretary of Labor. This would not be adding 
labor to him. He is doing that now, and no one has questioned 
his acts. I know of no reason that can be advanced by anyone 
why he should not be given such authority, unless we have lost 
all faith in our officials. I trust them, and so do the American 
people. 

Mr. TILSON. I think that authority should be given to him. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, the effect of that provision 
is to give the Secretary of Labor the power to nullify the law. 
We have fixed the intent and have shown who shall not be 
allowed to come in here on account of mental or physical condi- 
tion; and yet, as I understand that amendment, the effect of 
it would be to authorize the Secretary of Labor in his discre- 
tion to override the law, so that in spite of the decision of in- 
spectors and in spite of the decision of all the subordinates the 
Secretary will let him come in if he desires to do so. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 
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Mr. SIEGEL. This amendment simply makes provision for 
an extraordinary individual case. ; 

Mr. BURNETT. Certainly. It will leave to the Secretary 
the discretion to decide whether that case is extraordinary or 
not. It is true, Mr. Chairman, if we had a Secretary of Labor 
like the present one, who turned back 25,000 last year that the 
steamship companies brought over illegally, we might afford to 
risk it with him; but I am not willing to delegate to any Secre- 
tary of Labor the power of overturning a positive law. And 
yet that would be the effect of this amendment, and I hope it 
will not prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. SIEGEL]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
“noes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. SIEGEL. I ask for a division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks for a 
division. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 7, noes 42. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I have three amendments 
which I have submitted to the chairman of the committee, and 
to which he says he has no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendments at 
the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 6, line 7, atter the word “port,” insert “or attempt to be ad- 
mitted from foreign contiguous territory.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Lage 6, live 17, strike out “is” and insert are.“ 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
meät, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amendment 
read again? 

he CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again re- 
pert the amendment. : 

‘The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. BENNET. It is a grammatical error, purely. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I will call the gentleman's attention also 
to rage 6, line 14. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, line 14, strike out is“ and insert “are.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I suppose it should be “ persons 
are.” It should read “persons whose tickets or passage are 
paid.” 

Mr. BENNET. Both ought to be singular or else both ought 
to be plural. 

Mr. BURNETT. The correction really should be “ any person 
whose ticket or passage is paid.” 

Mr. MANN. Elsewhere in the section though I notice the 
plural “ persons.” 

Mr. BURNETT, I ask unanimous consent to make it “per- 
sons whose tickets are.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Does that interfere with the amendment 
of the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. BURNETT. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair suggests that this amendment 
be disposed of, and then the other can be taken up. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. BENNET.] 7 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
strike out the word “ ticket,” in line 13, and to insert the word 
* tickets.” 

Mr. MANN. And also in line 17. 

Mr. BURNETT. And also, after the word “ passage,” the 
word “ is.” 

Mr. MANN. No; the word “ tickets,” in line 17. 

Mr. BURNETT. I know; but before we get to that, in line 
13 it will then read “ persons whose tickets or passage are paid.” 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I think there is confusion about 
this. In line 14 the word “is,” after who,” should be changed 
to “are.” I believe that has been done, though. 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. In line 17 the word “is” should remain. The 
subject of “is” is not “ persons,” and it is proper to have the 
word “is” instead of “are.” This line is correct. The only 


The Clerk will report the next amendment 


error here is in line 14, following the word “ who.” That word 
should be changed to “ are.” 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? I should like to ask if this is an application of 
the literacy test. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BENNET. I was not unkind enough to suggest that. 

Mr. FESS. There must be a change also in line 16. “ Per- 
son” should be changed to “ persons,” and “does” should be 
changed to “ do.” 

Mr. GARDNER. It will be a great deal simpler, instead of 
recasting all of it, to change the word “ persons,” in line 13, to 
“ person.” 

The CHAIRMAN. After the grammatical experts have 
agreed, the Chair will submit their agreement to the com- 
mittee. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BENNET. I ask unanimous consent that the amendment 
suggested by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] may be 
stated from the desk and adopted. I think he knows more 
grammar than most of us. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama with- 
draw his request for unanimous consent? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Ohio state his 
request? 

Mr. FESS. On page 6, line 14, the word “is,” after the 
word “ who,” should be changed to “ are.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the change indicated by him be made. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. On the same page, in line 16, the word “ person” 
should be changed to “persons,” and the word “does” should 
be changed to “ do.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that, in line 16 the words “ person does” be changed to “ per- 
sons do.” Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET. I ask unanimous consent that, on page 10, 
in line 19, the Clerk may be permitted to correct the spelling of 
the word “ shall.” 

Mr. BURNETT. That has already been done. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. BENXET : Page 7, strike out, on line 1, after the 
word “ Hindus,” all of lines 2 to 20, inclusive. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, the part of this provision that 
I object to is that which excludes the Japanese, because, in my 
judgment, it is the worst treatment that a friendly nation that 
has entered into an agreement with us and kept it has ever re- 
ceived at our hands. When the law of 1907 was passed, the con- 
ferees, of whom I was one, inserted a provision that had not 
been passed on prior thereto by either House, and we put it in 
because we were asked to do so by the then President of the 
United States and the then Secretary of State. That provision 
was this: 

Provided further, That whenever the President shall be satisficd that 
passports issued by any foreign Government to its citizens to go to any 
country other than the United States or to any insular possession of 
the United States or to the Canal Zone are being used for the purpose 
of enabling the holders to come to the continental territory of the 
See Bee eat an ates ae cat con ee E 
883 ‘continental territory of the United States y Sos euch other 
country or from such insular possessions or from the Canal Zone. 

And immediately upon the adoption of that law the Presi- 
dent of the United States issued his proclamation, which is still 
in force, keeping out Japanese laborers who come to this country 
in any way except direct from Japan. The gentleman’s agree- 
ment that was entered into was this, that as we did not want 
the Japanese coolies, and as the Japanese did not want their 
coolies to come here, they would keep their people out by refusing 
to issue to them passports to come direct to the United States. 
And I want to say that the Japanese Government has stood 
grandly and loyally by its agreement. Here are the figures: 

In the fiscal year 1907, which was nearly closed when that law 
passed, there were 30,824 Japanese who came into this country. 
The very next year the number dropped to 16,418; the next 
year to 3,275, and the next year to 2,798, and so on down. Why, 
in 1910 there were only 72,157 Japanese in this country accord- 
ing to the census, and since that time the net admission of 
Japanese to this country, deducting those who have gone back, 
is but 3,766, or less than 800 Japanese n year. And if you as- 
sume that only 10 per 1,000 die—and the rate throughout the 
country is something like 20—there are fewer Japanese in the 
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country to-day than there were in 1910 when the census was 
taken. 

When a friendly nation has entered into an agreement with 
us, an agreement of honor—and at first it was not even reduced 
to writing—but where the officials of both Governments agree 
that both Governments desiring the same thing, that the Gov- 
ernment abroad which had the first chance to see that the agree- 
ment was maintained, should maintain that agreement, why in- 
sult that friendly nation by a provision like this. Oh, you say 
in the provision “unless otherwise provided for by existing 
agreements as to passports.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New York 

_ has expired. 
Mr. BENNET. I would like two minutes more. 
Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, how much time is there re- 
? 


The CHAIRMAN, Eighteen minutes. 

Mr. BURNETT. I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks for 
two minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET. Oh, Mr. Chairman, of course we say in the 
language “unless otherwise provided by existing agreements 
as to passports or by existing treaties, conventions,” and so 
forth. But what we say is the same as if two men should agree 
on a matter which they had kept for nine years, and then one 
should go to the trouble of getting a law passed to make the 
other, who had kept his word faithfully for nine years, keep the 
agreement. If you can imagine a greater insult to a friendly 
nation than this will be, I would like to see it put in language. 
If gentlemen think it is safe and prudent in times like this, 
when practically every regular United States soldier is in one 
section of our country, or 250 miles south of our country, to go 
out of our way to slap in the face a nation that is building 
battleships twice as fast as we are, and as to whose intentions 
we haye more or less evidence, that is within the power of the 
House to do. I have discharged my individual responsibility, as 
an actor in that scene nine years ago, and in bringing to the 
attention of this American Congress in plain language that 
nobody can misunderstand that what we are doing is to offer 
an insult to the Japanese nation. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. I freely admit that 
most of what the gentleman from New York has said about the 
gentleman’s agreement and the good faith of the Government of 
Japan in carrying it out is true. I said the same thing on this 
floor on Saturday; but the gentleman is mistaken in supposing 
that it is the intention of the committee to make any provision 
whatever in this connection that will affect Japan in any way. 
Notwithstanding what he says about the language of the bill, 
it clearly states that it will not be applicable in cases where 
there has been an agreement as to passports or treaties or con- 
ventions, or where such agreements or treaties or conventions 
may hereafter be entered into. 

There are other oriental people besides the Japanese and 
Chinese who are excluded by the Chinese exclusion act; and it is 
the purpose of the committee, as it is, I believe, of a large ma- 
jority of the House and an overwhelming majority of the people 
of the United States, to exclude from this country the laborers 
from any oriental country. I will go as far as the gentleman 
in my desire not to unnecessarily offend the Japanese people or 
any other oriental people; but I think it is our duty, representing 
the great American people, to prevent any great influx of oriental 
people into this country to overwhelm the labor on the Pacific 
coast. I hope the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
New York will be voted down. This whole matter has been 
submitted to the Department of State, to the immigration offi- 
cials, and others connected with the Government acquainted with 
the conditions, and we have been assured by them all that there 
is nothing in this provision that can properly give offense to any- 
bedy. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Hayes] has stated correctly the fact that the com- 
mittee had before us the Commissioner General of Immigration 
and the law officer of that bureau in preparing this clause, and 
we impressed upon them all the time that there was no desire 
to deviate in the least from the gentleman’s agreement that had 
been made between this country and Japan. They agreed that 
this clause did not do so. However much as an original propo- 
sition I might have dissented from it, having made it, I believe 
that it should be scrupulously kept as long as Japan keeps it, 
and therefore we provided that— 


persons who can not become eligible, under existing law, to become 
citizens of the United States by naturalization, unless otherwise 


ro- 
vided for by existing agreements as to passports, or by existing treaties, . 
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should be excluded. This is certainly not in derogation of 
the agreement with Japan. 

There is nothing in the bill that even squints at the Iden of 
violating the agreement that we made with Japan, and therë- 
fore I ask that the amendment of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Benner] be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 10, line 12, after the word “employed,” strike out the words 
“ strictly as personal or” and insert in lieu thereof the word “as.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I should like 
to ask the gentleman from Alabama if he will accept that amend- 
ment? It strikes out the words “strictly as personal or” and 
puts in lieu thereof the word “as.” The words I propose to 
strike out are ambiguous and unnecessary. 

Mr. BURNETT. Possibly they are not needed, but we wanted 
it distinctly and emphatically understood that they must be 
only of that character under the contract-labor law. We 
thought those words gave it more force and emphasis. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 
man meant to include domestic servants, the amendment which 
I offer covers that ground thoroughly. If he meant to include 
“strictly personal servants ’"—whatever that means—I desire 
to strike it out. If he desires to admit domestic servants, then 
there is no reason why the amendment should not be accepted. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I am not a very good au- 
thority on grammar, but I would say that the word “strictly ” 
qualifies both of the words personal” and “ domestic.” 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. But who is to interpret the 
word “strictly”? There is no legal meaning to it. 

Mr. BURNETT. The gentleman and I use such expressions 
frequently. We may say that such a thing is emphatically not 
true. If we were to say that it is not true, it would be just as 
much not true as to say that it was emphatically not true, but 
if we desire to emphasize the fact that we think it is untrue, we 
use the word “emphatically.” I do not think the word 
“strictly” has much significance and I do not object to the 
gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
debate it. I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the nmend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Moore of Pennsylvania) there were—ayes 21, noes 3. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 2 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, before the final vote is taken on 
the pending bill I desire to avail myself of the opportunity to 
say a few words of just praise and commendation of the Member 
whose name the measure bears, the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. BURNETT], whose zeal, fidelity, and devotion in favor of the 
restriction of undesirable immigration deserves the thanks and 
gratitude of the countless millions of Americans who honestly 
believe this legislation is for the best interests of our common 
country, for the prosperity and happiness of all its people. 
[Applause.] The gentleman from Alabama has made a great 
fight for this proposition from the beginning of his faithful and 
useful career in this House, and will be gratefully remembered 
by his countrymen and his patriotie work be praised and appre- 
ciated in the years to come. [Applause.] This bill will pass the 
House to-morrow by the largest majority ever recorded for a 
similar measure, and will be approved hy an overwhelming vote 
in the Senate. Another veto by President Wilson will not prevent 
it from becoming a law. The promised support of the minority 
leader [Mr. Mann] and the increased Republican representation 
on this side of the House means that the present occupant of 
the White House can not a second time defeat the expressed will 
and demand of the American people on this vital legislation. 
The necessary votes are in both Houses to overcome a presi- 
dential veto, and no power or influence in or out of Congress 
will prevent the representatives of the people from carrying out 
the plain mandate of those who believe this legislation is essen- 
tial to the welfare and safety of the Republic and the continued 
prosperity and happiness of all who dwell beneath the protecting 
folds of our sacred flag. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Buryetr] and those who 
have cooperated and followed him in this contest have not 
been actuated by hatred, malice, or prejudice. Race feeling, 
party interest, and religious creeds have not influenced them in 


Then, of course, I will not 
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their support and advocacy of this bill. Like those on the other 
side of the question, the gentlemen from New York [Mr. BEN- 
Net and Mr. SEGEL], the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore], the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Ga ttvan], 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TILSON J, the gentlemen 
from Illinois [Messrs. Sanarn and GALLAGHER], and others, 
they have taken their stand from a sense of duty, a conscientious 
belief that what they favored was in the interest of their coun- 
try, for the benefit of native and foreign born American citizens, 
for the continuation and maintenance of our high standard of 
living and wages, for the insurance and permanency of our in- 
stitutions and civilization, and for the peace, honor, and glory 
of the Republic. [Applause.] 

All honor and credit to Joun L, Burnett, the tireless worker, 
the successful champion of the people's cause, the Nation’s 
cause. [Applause.] 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I consider the pend- 
ing bill one of utmost importance to the United States. One of 
the Members stated it would not affect the Irish, because they 
are all eligible to the college degree of bachelor of arts when 
they enter Castle Garden, I would like to say that this descrip- 
tion also fits the English, the German, Norwegian, Swiss, and 
all who emigrate from northern Europe. Canadians can come in 
because they are generally literate, and as far as keeping out 
any person who desires to become a citizen of our country is 
concerned, it will have very little or no effect. We want good 
foreigners to come here and become good American citizens, but 
if they come to exploit their anarchistic dogmas, if they come 
here tc raise the red flag, if they come here to disorganize our 
governmental institutions and to make trouble, then we do not 
want them. It is conceded that substantially all the provisions 
of the bill are unobjectionable except the one providing for the 
literacy test. No one wants the gates of Castle Garden torn 
down and free admission from every foreign land promis- 
cously. We find by the terms of the bill that the following 
undesirables are to be excluded: 


Sec. 3. That the following classes of aliens shall be excluded from 
admission into the United States: All idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded 
persons, epileptics, insane persons; persons who have had oue or more 
attacks of insanity at any time previously; persons of constitutional 
psychopathic inferiority; persons with chronic alcoholism; paupers ; 
professional beggars; vagrants ; | spans afflicted with tuberculosis in 
any form or with a loathsome or vy his contagious disease ; persons 
not comprehended within any of the foregoing excluded classes who are 
round to be and are certified by the examining surgeon as being men- 
taily or physically defective, such DHIMA defect being of a nature 
which may affect the ability of such alien to earn a living; ns 
who have been convicted of or admit having committed a te ony or 
other crime or misdemeanor involving moral turpitude ; polygamists, or 
persons who practice polygamy or believe in or advocate the practice of 
polygamy ; anarchists, or persons who believe in or advocate the over- 
throw by force or violence of the Government of the United States, or 
of all forms of law, or who disbelieve in or are opposed to ee 
government, or who advocate the assassination of public officials, or 
who advocate or teach the unlawful destruction of property; persons 
who are members of or affiliated with any organization entertaining and 
teaching disbelief in or opposition to organized government, or who 
advocate or teach the duty, necessity, or propriety of the unlawful as- 
sutina or killing of any officer or officers, either of specific individuais 
or of offccrs generally of the Government of the United States or of any 
other organized Government, because of his or their official character, 
or who advocate or teach the unlawful destruction of property; prosti- 
tues, or persons coming into the United States for the purpose of 
5 or for any cther immoral purpose: persons who directly or 
ndirectiy procure or attempt to procure or import prostitutes or per- 
sons for the purpose of prostitution or for any other immoral purpose; 
persons who are supported by or receive in whole or in part the proceeds 
of prostitution ; persons hereinafter called contract laborers, who have 
been induced, assisted, encouraged, or solicited to migrate to this 
country by offers or 3 of employment, whether such offers or 
promises are true or false, or in consequence of agreements, oral, writ- 
ten or printed, express or implied, to perform labor in this country of 
any kind, skilled or unskilled: persons who have come in consequence 
of advertisements for laborers printed, published, or distributed in a 
foreign ccuntry ; rsons likely for any reason to become a public 
charge; persons who have been deport under any of the provisions 
of this act and who mey again seek admission within one year from the 
date of such deportation, unless prior to their reembarkation at a 
foreign port the Secretary of Labor shail have consented to their 
reapplying for admission ; persons whose ticket or passage is paid for 
with the money of another, or who is assisted by others to come, unless 
it is affirmatively and satisfactorily shown that such person does not 
belong to one of the foregoing excluded classes: persons whose ticket 
or passage is paid for by any corporation, association, society, munict- 
pality, or foreign Government, either Leaked or indirectly ; stowaways, 
except that any such stowaway, if otherwise admissible, y be ad- 
mitted in the discretion of the Secretary of Labor; all children under 
16 years of age, unaccompanied by or not coming to one or both of 
their parents, — 8 5 that any such children may, in the discretion of 
the Secretary of bor, be admitted if in his opinion they are not 
likely to become a public charge and are otherwise eligible; Hindus 
and perscns who can not become eligible, under existing law. to be- 
come citizens of the United States by naturalization, unless otherwise 
provided for by existing agreements as to passports, or by existing 
treaties, conventions, or agreements, or by treaties, conventions, or 
agreements that may hereafter be entered into. The provision next 
foregoing, however, shail not apply to persons of the following status 
or occupations: Government officers, ministers or religious teachers, 
missionaries, lawyers, physicians, chemists, civil engineers, teachers, 
students, authors. merchants, and travelers for curiosity or pleasure, 


nor to their legal wives or their children under 16 years of age 


who shall accompany them or who subsequently may apply for admis- 
sion to the United States, but such persons or their legal wives or 
foreign-born children who fail to maintain in the United States a status 
or occupation placing them within the excepted classes shall be deemed 
to be in the United States contrary to law, and shall be subject to de- 
portation as provided in section 19 of this act. 

That after three months from the passage of this act, in addition to 
the aliens who are by law now excluded from admission into the United 
plies the following persons shall also be excluded from admission 

ereto, to wit: 

All aliens over 16 gas of age physically capable of reading who 
can not read the English language or some other language or dialect, 
including Hebrew or Yiddish: Provided, That any admissible alien, or 
any alien heretofore or hereafter legally admitted, or any citizen of the 
United States, may bring in or send for his father or grandfather over 
55 years of age, his e, his mother, his grandmother, or his unmar- 
ried or widowed daughter, if otherwise admissible, whether such rela- 
tive can read or not, and such relative shall be permitted to enter. 
That for the purpose of ascertaining whether aliens can read the immi- 
grant inspectors shall be furnished with slips of uniform size, prepared 
under the direction of the Secretary of Labor, each containing not less 
than 30 nor more than 40 words in o ary use, printed in plainly 
legible type in some one of the various languages or dialects of 
immigrants. Each alien may designate the particular language or 
dialect in which he desires the examination to be made, and shall be 
required to read the words printed on the slip in such language or 
dialect. That the following classes of persons shall be exempt from 
the operation of the illiteracy test, to wit: All aliens who shall prove 
to the satisfaction of the proper immigration officer or to the Secretary 
of Labor that they are seeking admission to the United States to avoid 
religious persecution in the country of their last permanens residence, 
whether such persecution be evidenced by overt acts or by laws or gov- 
ernmental regulations that discriminate against the alien or the race 
to which he ongs because of his religious faith; all aliens who have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States and who have resided 
therein continuously for five years, and who have in accordance with 
the law declared their intention of becoming citizens of the United 
States and who return to the United States within six months from the 
date of their departure therefrom; all aliens in transit through the 
United States; all aliens who have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States and who later shall go in transit from one part of the 
United States to another through foreign contiguous territory. 


But, Mr. Chairman, it is the literacy test that is objected to. 
By the terms of the bill all aliens are to be excluded who can 
not read 30 words in ordinary use in some language or dialect 
of immigrants, of his own choosing. The condition being, “ not 
less than 30 nor more than 40 words in ordinary use.” For the 
physical defects assigned in the bill no one will contend that 
the immigrant should be admitted. But there are exceptions 
which broaden the scope of the bill, and if a person seek ad- 
mission because of religious persecution he can enter. 

The ability to read 30 ordinary words is a very mild test. It 
is not hard to comply with that requirement. If a person is 
going to France, Spain, or Germany, it is not unusual for the 
tourist to learn enough of the language of those countries for 
ordinary use. We read of ex-President Roosevelt making a 
speech in one of the West Indies, in French, after he had been 
gone only a few weeks. With slate and pencil a person of 
ordinary intelligence can learn to write the German alphabet 
in an evening or two. President Lincoln learned to read and 
cipher by the light of the family hearth. Andrew Johnson was 
taught by his wife after they were married. In these days of 
books and teachers and of schools it is not à hardship to learn 
to read. Most of the cities have night schools. ‘There are 
numerous opportunities on every hand to acquire learning. 
One Member said learning dispels darkness. It does more 
than that—it dispels ignorance and opens the door of oppor- 
tunity as nothing else will. A man will make a more desirable 
employee at everything who has learning, however little. A 
farmer wants his hired man to be able to count the sheep; to 
keep track of the produce sold; to keep informed of the daily 
markets; aye, to keep up with the times and read the daily 
papers. If he is able to do this he is more valuable than if he 
can not. 

We heard the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] with much 
pleasure give a eulogy on the splendid school institutions of 
the Republic in general, and of Brown University in particular. 

We are proud of our institutions of learning in Michigan. 
The great University of Michigan, with over 7,000 students to- 
day, made up from every nation on the globe, with more Mem- 
bers represented on the floor of this House than any other 
university or college, with thousands of its alumni scattered 
the world over, is the special pride of that great Common- 
wealth. This university was established with the formation 
of the State in 1837. Always standing high in learning and in 
imparting knowledge, preparing the youth of the world for 
advanced positions in all the walks of science, literature, and 


art. 

The Michigan Agricultural College is one of the best, impart- 
ing technical training in that popular branch of science and of 
learning which has become a national problem—agriculture. 
Other great institutions devoted to the higher edueation in 
Michigan are its normal school for teachers, its college of 
mines and mining. Other colleges of high standing of great 
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merit and grown strong with age are scattered at close inter- 
vals throughout the State, Albion College, Hillsdale College, 
Olivet College, the Western State Normal, Nazareth Academy, 
and business colleges being in my district. Added to these insti- 
tutions of learning is a complete network of high schools, graded 
schools, and country schools. Under the school system of our 
State there is extended to all an opportunity of education, which 
makes for the permanent welfare of our citizens, old and young. 
Millions have been willingly paid for maintaining these insti- 
tutions. We have compulsory school laws. All children within 
the age of 14 are required to attend school for five months each 
year. It does not look right to me to support these schools and 
compel our own children at great expense to go to school, and 
then let down the bars and ingraft upon our people foreigners 
who can neither read nor write. What is true of Michigan is 
also true of most of the States; This bill will not exclude 
many. There were 326,270 immigrants who came into this coun- 
try during the year 1915, 35,449 of whom were illiterates over 
the age of 14 and who would be affected by the provisions of 
this bill, while 52,982 were under the age of 14 and would 
not be affected by it. 

-When the Territory of the Northwest was established, our 
forefathers had strongly in mind the education of those occupy- 
ing that Territory, and the ordinance providing for its govern- 
ment contained this provision: 

Religion, 2 
st a a a E aT a 
shall forever be encouraged. 

The people of Michigan so highly regarded that beneficent 
requirement that it was made a part of its new constitution of 
1908, and it is now embodied as a provision of the basic law of 
our State. Why talk about compulsory school laws? And why 
talk about forcing men to acquire an education? Because it 
makes men better every way and we ought to be for that. Un- 
der our form of government the whole administration of our 
affairs and our future destiny are in the hands of the people. 
Education makes for good citizenship and good government. 
While there are good citizens who can not read or write, they 
would not be any worse off if they could. How are they to 
become citizens before the court if they ean neither read nor 
write? We should have high regard for our citizenship. 

Some think literacy should not be the sole test. Well, it 
will be better if it were one of the tests. A few months at 
night school or a few months study at home at night will 
qualify one on this simple requirement. So highly is learning 
regarded by employers that many of our leading institutions 
furnish schooling to their workmen. 

With that good altruistic spirit always befitting Americans, 
some think that it is a discrimination between the educated and 
the uneducated which ought not to obtain, that this country is 
the retreat and asylum for all people. Such a rule would let in 
the Chinese, the Japanese, and the Hindus. We can not assimi- 
late the world. If they want to come, and if we want them to 
come, we are a sovereign Nation, and have a right, as long 
as. we are an independent Republic, to fix the standard of those 
who are to be admitted. This is our country. We contended 
for our freedom and our independence. Other nations can not 
set us our standard. For our high standard of civilization we 
have poured out our treasure and our blood. Let us maintain 
our high standard. 

Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 


ecessary to good govern- 
cols and the means of education 


Sail on, O Union, and great! 
Humanity, with all its fears, 
ith all the hopes of future years, 


Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what Master laid they keel, 

What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 

Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 

What anvils. rang, what hammers beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 

"Tis of the wave and not the rock; 

"Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent by the gale! 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

ge a our topes, are all with thee, 0 
ur hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 

Our faith triumphant o'er our tears. 

Are all with thee, are all with thee! 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I now offer the foll 
amendment as a new section, which I send to the desk and ask 
to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 11. by inserting after the word guests,“ in line 26, 
the following as a new section : 

“ Sze. bag Fe i whenarer — may 5 action ai = 
Secretary o may, a e expense o e appro on 
enforcement of this act. detail immigrant Aa aare EEO the 


of such under the laws re ting 
the United States, It shall further be the duty of such inspectors and 
trons to observe 


Secretary o 80 
United States Publie Health Service, detailed to 
ice, not lower in rank than a passed assistant surgeon, s 
and carried on any vessel transporting immigrant or emigrant passen- 
or passen other than first and second cabin ssengers, be- 
een ports of the United States and fore ports. Such surgeon shall 
be 2288 to investigate and examine the condition of all immigrant 
an bears Gyr passengers in relation to any provisions of the laws regu- 
lating the immigration of aliens into the United States and such pro- 
visions of the ‘ passenger act’ of August 2, 1882, as amended, as relate 
to the care and treatment of t passengers at sea, and shi 
immediately report any violation of said laws to the master or command- 
ing officer of the vessel, and shall report said violations to the Secre- 
tary of Labor within 24 hours, after the arrival of the vessel at the port 
of entry in the United States. Such surgeon shall accompany the 
master or captain of the vessel tn his visits to the sanitary officers of 
the ports of call during the voyage, and, should contagious or infectious 


diseases prevail at any port where are received, he shall 
request all reasonable 8 measures for the health of persons 
on board. Such surgeon on arri at ports of the United States shall 


also, if requested by the examining board, furnish any information he 
possess in regard to immigrants arriving on the vessel to which 
he has been detailed. While on duty such surgeons shall wear the 
scribed uniform of their service and shall be provided with first-class 
accommodations on such vessel at the expense of the sporopmation for 


person, including any transportation company owning or indie the 
hi shall cus- 


arrival is located the sum of $1,000 for each and 5 Ay during which 
AIOE having: KOTINI so. Da Go. to, PI 

of any person ha autho: so 
inspector, matron, or — to be regelved on board such vessel, as pro- 
vided in this section, and also the refusal of the master or commanding 
officer of any such vessel to permit the ections and visits of any 
such surgeon, as provided in this — — no vessel shall be granted 

0 


t any such immigrant 


clearance papers the determina f the question of the lla- 
nuny of such fine, or while it remains unpaid, nor shall such fine be 
remitted or refunded : vided, That clearance 


be granted prior 
the. deposit of a sum 


tary of Labor.“ 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, this amendment tends to pro- 
tect the immigrant upon the vessel. For years we have heard a 
great many complaints as to the treatment of these immigrants 
respecting the space and the general conditions that prevail in 
the steerage. My colleague, Mr. GALLAGHER, a few moments 
ago offered an amendment tending to relieve these unfortunate 
conditions. This amendment of mine is part of a section which 
was included in the bill that we reported to the House last year, 
and I believe it is a good provision, and that it will tend to force 
the steamship companies to provide better facilities for these 
unfortunate people who are obliged to travel in the steerage. 
It is a regulation of the navigation laws, and it gives the Sec- 
retary of Laber power to appoint inspectors and matrons to see 
that the law is enforced. For the information of the Members 
of the House, I will read the section of last year’s immigration 
bill to which I have just referred: 


sengers, between ports of the United: States and foreign On such 
vo 2 = said inspectors and matrons shall in that rt of the 
yi where immigrant passengers are carried. It shall be the duty of 


su ch passen; 
age, and report to the immigration authorities in 
landing any information of value in determinin 
such passengers under Lae laws 


r so directs, a 
Immigration 
Service, not lower in rank than a passed assistant surgeon, shall be re- 


ceived and carried on any vessel imm t or emigrant 
j gers, or other than first and second cabin passengers, 
—— ports of the United States and foreign ports. Such surgeon 
shall be tted to investigate e the condition of all im- 
| migrant and in relation to any provisions of the 
laws regula on of aliens into the United States and 


atona: peaca F 

e care and treatment of imm ssongers a 
ald icon to the —.— 

report said violations 


Such surgeon shal 
sn page the master of the vessel in his v the sanitary officers 
fectious — at any port where passengers are received, he 
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tes, shall also, if requested by 1 — Dg 
formation he may possess in regard to 

to which he has detailed. While on du 

the prescribed uniform of their service and 
class accommodations on such at the 
for the enforcement of this ac For 3 3 of 
owning operatin: 
to the collector o 


customs of the customs district in 1 pay to t States port of 


arrival is located the sum of $1,000 for each —— = day during which 
such violation continues, the term “ violatio: to includ = the refusal 
of any person having authority so to do to — any such 


n: ¥ v ro- 
vided in this sect! ion, aiana me received on, board such y . — 
officer of any such vessel to permit the inspections and visits of or 
such Hemp poda. as provided in this section; and no vessel shall 
— — earance papers pending the determination of the tion a 
e liability of such fine, or while it r: unpaid, nor sh 9 —.— 
be remitted or refunded: Provide t clearance may 
prior to the determination of all such questions upon the — of a 
sum sufficient to cover such fine and costs, such sum to be named by 
the Secretary of Labor, 

I believe that the amendment should be adopted, because we 
owe it to these people to proteet them during their voyage, and 
we should eliminate the conditions that exist on a great many of 
these vessels. Not desiring to detain the committee any longer, 
I am ready for a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, we thrashed that matter 
out a while ago, and I think the committee understands fully 
that this has no place in this bill at the present time. ‘There is 
a bill pending before the committee, and I therefore ask for a 
vote. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I. move to strike out the last 
word—— 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will say that asking for: a 
vote 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this amendment be now closed. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask 
the Chair for information—was not a time limit set on debate 
on this section? 

Mr. MANN. This is a new section, and this is a rather im- 
portant matter. 

Mr. BURNETT. We discussed this a while ago. How much 
time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. BENNET. Five or six minutes. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that at the end of five minutes all debate close on this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that at the expiration of five minutes, to be occupied by the gen- 
tleman from New York, that a vote be taken. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SasatH] will be adopted, 
and it can be enforced. When we had this up a little earlier in 
the committee a statement was made it could not be enforced. 
Here is the way it can be enforced, and I will read from page 
15 of this bill: i 

Provided further, That whenever it shall be shown to the satisfaction 
of the Secretary of Labor that the provisions of this section are per- 
sistently violated by or on behalf of an y transportation com: it 
shall be the duty of said Secretary to prea to such company privi- 
Jege of landing alien immigrant — — of any or all — ac at 
United States ports for such a in his jud 
necessary to insure an observance of — oe 2 

Mr. Chairman, the committee can vote this down if they want 
to do so, but I want to say to the committee that if they vote 
down this amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
they can never again truthfully say, any so voting, that they 
cared for the moral or spiritual or physical welfare in the 
highest degree of the immigrant on the vessel. I know, because 
I was a member of the subcommittee that had charge of this 
matter for the Immigration Commission, and when we got 
through with that work I offered a bill, which was substantially 
the same in spirit, though possibly different in language, as the 
provisions now offered by the gentleman from Minois. Why not 
Jook after these people on the steamships? Why not compel 
the steamships to carry our own Government officials to look 
after the people who are to become first residents and then 
citizens of this country? Why not look after the women and 
protect them from assault by members of the crews and petty 
officers; and if I had time I could tell you stories about what 
has happened to immigrant women, and my friend from Illinois 
could tell you stories about assaults on women on steamships, 
which will continue unless you put some such provision as this 
in the law; and why in the name of heaven you do not rise 
to the opportunity to protect these people, men and women, who 


igment may be 


have bodies to be assaulted and souls to be saved or damned, is 
something I can not understand. I hope the amendment will 
be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Sanarn and Mr. BENNET) 
there were—ayes 35, noes 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The committee divided; and the tellers [Mr. BURNETT and 
Mr. SasarH] reported that there were—ayes 46, noes 64. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That the importation into the United States of any alien 
for the p of prostitution, or for any other immoral purpose, is 
hereby forbidden; and whoever shall, directly or Indirectly, import or 
attempt to import into the United States any alien for the purpose of 
3 or for any other — purpose, or shall hold or attempt 

hold any alien for any urpose in pursuance of such illegal 
— or shall mgt vege 5 control, s support, employ, or harbor 
in any house or other for the purpose of prostitution or for any 
other immoral purpose, any alien, in pursuance of such iil importa- _ 
tion, shall in every — case be deemed guilty of a felony, and on con- 
viction. thereof Shall be punished by imprisonment for a term of not more 
than 10 years and by a fine of not more than $5,000. Jurisdiction for 
the trial and punishment of the felonies 8 set forth shall 


be in any district to or into which said alien is brought in pursuance 
of said ear by the person or s accused, or in any dis- 
trict in which a violation of any of the ey: rovisions of this 
section. occurs. after he been excluded 


That any alien who 2 
and deported or arrested and deported in pursuance of the provisions 

of this act which relate to prostitutes, procurers, or other like im- 

oral persons, 5 5 return to or to enter the United 
States shall be d a misdemeanor, and on conviction 
thereof shall be praised f y, imprisonment for a term of not more than 
two years. Ina lione under this section the testimony of a 
88 or aie: 3 be admissible and competent evidence against 
each other. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of calling the attention of the committee 
to the fact that while we are criticized a good deal sometimes 
we do acts which are of real benefit to humanity. In 1910, on 
the 25th of June, as I recall the date, the then President of the 
United States signed an act introduced by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] known as the white-slave act, of which 
this section is a complement. A great many men do not get any 
tributes until after they are dead, and I was glad to hear my 
friend from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT] get the kind words he did, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SasarH] get the kind words 
he did, and to receive some few for my own battered personal- 
ity from the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN]. 

Now I rise for the purpose of informing this House that the 
bill that we passed in the Sixty-first Congress, introduced by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Maxx] has resulted in the 
conviction of more than 600 scoundrels engaged in the nefarious 
white-slave traffic. Write that up against some of the things 
that are said about Congress which are erroneous. Write that 
up to the credit of a man who has the courage to withstand all 
the abuse and the obliquy and derision that rang and ran 
through the press of this country for months and that is still 
running, but, neverthless, obliquy or derision or criticism to the 
contrary notwithstanding, more than 600 despicable scoundrels, 
as the resulf of that act, have paid the penalty, some of them 
by long terms of imprisonment, and the life of the country is 
the sweeter and better, womanhood is more secure, and the 
family is more because of the fact that the gentleman 
from Illinois has lived and has been a Member of the House of 
Representatives. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

Mr. MANN. I renew it, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate the words which the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Bennet] has used in complimenting me. I have not 
Always thought that turn about was fair play. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Bennet] was for many years a member 
of the Committee on Immigration and gave great study to the 
subject. He was also on a commission which gave great study 
to the subject. In the Sixty-first Congress I introduced a bill 
on the subject of white slavery, under the commerce clause of 
the Constitution. The gentleman from New York introduced a 
bill under our power to regulate immigration. There was, tem- 
porarily, possibly a little rivalry between the gentleman from 
New York and myself, or, if not rivalry between us, between 
some of our friends. If there was any rivalry between us in 
regard to the matter, it was soon dissipated, and we each agreed 
to do what we could to secure the passage of the bill introduced 
by the other. The gentleman from New York, who, from his 
study, had oceasion to give a large amount of investigation to 
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the question of immigration of prostitutes and persons for prós- 
titution, did a great service in aiding me to secure consideration 
from the House of a bill which finally became a law. I will say 
that I felt under great obligation to him, and I think the country 
owes him a great deal for the service that he rendered there. 

In reference to the white-slave law, permit me to say that I 
believe it has done and is doing from day to day as much real 
good as any other law upon the statute books. While various 
suggestions have been made from time to time to amend it so 
as to make it weaker, sometimes so as to make it stronger, I 
have not yet seen anyone in the House who was willing to father 
a bill to take out any of its provisions. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, while the two distinguished gentle- 
men, the gentleman from Illinois and the gentleman from New 
York, are passing bouquets, I think there is one distinguished 
gentleman whose name should not be forgotten in that connec- 
tion and who was then a distinguished Member of this House 
from Texas, Judge Russell, who was afterwards appointed to the 
United States district court. Judge Russell, as a member of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, emphatically 
and unconditionally supported the bill of the gentleman from 
Illinois. And the coincidence occurred that afterwards, when 
Judge Russell went on the district bench, one of the first cases to 
test the constitutionality, of that act came before Judge Russell, 
and his opinion was sustained by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Mr. BENNET. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BENNET. Does the gentleman know that Judge Russell, 
for his opinion in that case, in which he upheld the constitution- 
ality of the act, inserted the speech which he had made on the 
Soor of the House upholding the constitutionality of the law, 
and therefore what was afterwards sustained by the Supreme 
Court of the United States was the speech he made on the floor 
of this House? 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman must admit that they were for- 
getful in not mentioning that in their speeches. 

Mr. BENNET. The gentleman must not assume that I ever 
forgot Judge Russell. > 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Permit me to say that there 
were 52 assignments of error in that case, and all of them were 
overruled by the Supreme Court and the judgment affirmed. This 
justifies the splendid judgment of President Taft in appointing 
Judge Gordon Russell, although a Democrat, to the United States 
district court bench, upon practically the unanimous indorsement 
of the Members of this House, Democrats and Republicans, and 
the action of the Senate in confirming the appointment by a 
unanimous vote. 

No better man, splendid gentleman, chivalrous citizen, wiser 
legislator, or abler lawyer ever occupied a seat on this floor. 
He was an honor to this House, and being an able and just judge 
is an ornament to the Federal bench. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That it shall be uniawful for any person, company, partner- 
ship, or corporation, in any manner whatsoever, to prepay the transpor- 
tation or in any way to induce, assist, encourage, or solicit, or attempt 
to Induce, assist, eccourage, or solicit, the importation or migration of 
any contract laborer or contract laborers into the United States unless 
such contract laborer or contract borers are exempted under the 
fourth proviso of section 3 of this act or have been imported with the 
permission of the Secretary of Labor in accordance with the third 
proviso of said section, and for every violation of any of the provisions 
of this section the person, partnership, company, or corporation violat- 
ing the same shall forfeit and pay for every such offense the sum of 
$1.000, which may be sued for and recovered by the United States as 
debts of like amount are now recovered in the courts of the United 
States. For every violation of the provisions hereof the person violat- 
ing the same may be prosecuted in a criminal action for a misdemeanor, 
and on conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine of $1,000, or by 
imprisonment for a term of not less than six months nor more than two 
years; and under either the civil or the criminal procedure mentioned 
separate suits or prosecutions may be brought for each alien thus 
offered or promised employment as aforesaid. The Department of Jus- 
tice may from any fines or palie received pay rewards to persons 
other than Government employees who may furnish information lead- 
ing to the recovery of any such penalties or to the arrest and punish- 
ment of any person, as in this section provided. 3 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, there are two amendments 
I think we will agree to without any trouble. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are they at the desk? 

Mr. BURNETT. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendments, 
and the committee will come to order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 13, line 11, strike out the word “fourth” and insert the 
word “fifth” in lieu thereof. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, where does that come in? 

The CHAIRMAN, On page 13, line 11. 


Mr. BENNET. After the word “fourth” insert “ fifth“? 

Mr. BURNETT. - Strike out the word “fourth” and insert 
the word “ fifth.” It is an incorrect reference to the number of 
the proviso. 

ae CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARDNER. Is the gentleman sure that that reference 
is incorrect? 

Mr. BURNETT. Les. 

Mr. BENNET. My impression is it ought to be “fourth” 
and “ fifth.” 

Mr. BURNETT. The next amendment is, on line 18, to strike 
out the word “ third“ and insert fourth.“ 

Mr. BENNET. I think that is right. If the gentleman will 
rend the fourth proviso I think he will find that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] is correct. It should be 
the fourth and fifth proviso. 

Mr. GARDNER. ‘The fourth proviso is the one that excepts 
lecturers and singers, and so forth. 

Mr. BURNETT. There is one right near the top of page 8, 
That is the first. Then there is another about the middle of 
page 9. And then the third, “that the provisions of this act, 
relating to the payment for tickets or passage by any cor- 
poration, association,” and so forth, is the third. The next is 
the fourth, that skilled labor, if otherwise admissible, may be 
imported if labor of like kind unemployed can not be found 
in this country.” And the fifth one is, “that the provisions of 
this law applicable to contract labor shall not be held to exclude 
professional actors, artists, lecturers, singers,” and so forth. 

Mr. BENNET. I think, if I could have the attention of the 
gentleman, that his first amendment, on line 11 of page 13, 
ought to be so that it would read “under the fourth and fifth 
provisos,” for this reason: Contract laborers who otherwisé 
would be excluded are exempted under both the fourth and fifth 
provisos, and the provision of the section is, “that it shall be 
unlawful for any person, company, partnership, or corporation, 
in any manner whatsoever, to prepay the transportation or in 
any way to induce, assist, encourage, or solicit, or attempt to 
induce, assist, encourage, or solicit, the importation or migration 
of any contract labor or contract laborers into the United States, 
unless such contract labor or contract laborers are exempted 
under the fourth and fifth provisos.” 

Now, the fourth provision is: 

That skilled labor, if otherwise admissible, may be imported if labor 
of like kind unemployed can not be found in this country— 

And so forth. 

Now, certainly, we do not want to punish a transportation 
company which is exempted under that provision. And the 
fifth provision is the one we debated at some length in regard 
to artists, lecturers, actors, singers, and so forth. So it seems 
to me the provision ought te be to add after the fourth proviso, 
in line 11, the words “ fifth proviso.” 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] asked me 
why it is not covered by the next amendment. I will tell him 
this: As the bill was in the Sixty-third Congress it would have 
been, but as the bill is now there are two classes of contract 
laborers, or those who would be contract laborers except for 
the exemption: Those who come and are admissible because 
they come within the exemptions, and those described in lines 
2 to 6, on page 10, “in any particular instance may be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labor upon the application of any 
person interested, such application to be made before such im- 
portation.” But that is merely permissive and not mandatory, 
so that if you want to make the bill correct you want to add 
the words “and fifth proviso,” on line 11, page 13, and strike 
out the word “ third ” and insert the word “ fourth,” on line 13. 
I saw the same errors that the gentleman saw. 

Mr. BURNETT. The gentieman is mistaken, I think, 

Mr. BENNET. No. 

Mr. BURNETT. The fifth proviso relates to actors and 
others falling in that class entirely. Then the fourth proviso 
relates to skilled laborers who have been imported, with the 
permission of the Secretary of Labor, in accordance with that 
proviso, and for that reason they have to be imported with the 
permission of the Secretary of Labor. I think the fourth could 
only apply to that, and the fifth could only apply to actors, and 
so forth. 

Mr. BENNET. Let me make this suggestion to the gentle- 
man: Neither he nor I want to do anything erroneous? 

Mr. BURNETT. Surely. 

Mr. BENNET. I was going to suggest to the gentleman from 
Alabama that we adopt the amendments as he suggests them, 


and if after the session he comes to the conclusion that I was 
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right he shall ask that unanimous consent be given for the pur- 
pose of making the section read as I have suggested. 

Mr. BURNETT. That is perfectly agreeable to me. I have 
conferred with the law agent of the department, and he thinks 


it is clear as it stands. 

Mr. BENNET. With that understanding—that if there is 
merit in my suggestion, it will be corrected—I have no objection. 

Mr. BURNETT. Of course, we all want to be correct. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, why should we 
put in numbers there? Why should we not say “unless they 
are excepted or exempted under the provisions of section 3”? 

Mr. BURNETT. We want to specify the particular section, 
because all the sections would not apply. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Ought not the proviso to be 
stated in full, so that there would not be any trouble about it? 

Mr. BURNETT. All you have to do is to count them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, may we have 
the amendment reported again? 

The CHAIRMAN. Witheut objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

The amendment was again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The C . The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that if at any time he so desires these particular 
amendments may be recurred to for such action as he may de- 
sire to submit to the committee. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 14, line 6, strike out the word “ hereinafter.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by adding, 
after the word “ justice "—— 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inguiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BURNETT. What was that last amendment that the 
gentleman referred to? 

The CHAIRMAN. It was read at the desk. It was a commit- 
tee amendment. The Clerk will again report it. 

The committee amendment was again reported. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the bill by 
adding, on line 2, page 14, after the word “ justice,” the words 
“with the approval of the Department of Labor.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Benner]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 14, line 2, after the word 2 insert the words “ with the 
approval óf the Department of Labo 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. S n if I can have the attention 
of the chairman of the committee and explain this to him I 
think he will adopt this amendment. A very important source 
from which fines are received—of course, that is the source 
covered in the section—is these contract-labor suits. I had the 
pleasure, while I was taking my recent vacation from the 
House, of being retained five times in contract-labor suits; and 
the way these suits are handled in the Government is this—— 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I think the amendment is 
well taken. I accept the gentleman's suggestion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Benner]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6, That it shall be unlawful and be deemed a violation of sec- 
tion 5 of this act to induce, assist, encourage, or solicit or at- 
tempt to induce, assist, eneourage, or solicit any alien to come into 
the United States by promise of employment through advertisements 
printed, published, or distributed in any foreign cou mi , Whether such 

romise is true or false, and either the civil or criminal penalty or 
th imposed by said section shall be applicable to such a case. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the same, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 14, line 8, after the word “ That, insert the words “except as 
to persons whose importation is lawful.’ 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the pur- 
pose of that amendment is very clear. Under the exemptions 
in sections 3 and 5 it is perfectly lawful to import certain per- 


sons, but without this provision the person who “induced, 
assisted, solicited, or attempted to induce,” and so forth, ar 
— alien to come into the United States would be guilty of 


ir. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a 
n 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Would it not be better, if the amendment 
prevails or is accepted, te put it after the word “false,” in 
line 14? Would not that be a little dearer? 

Mr. BENNET. The gentleman's question is whether I do 
not think my amendment ought to go in there? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes; would it not be clearer? 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, may we not have the amend- 
ment again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the Clerk will again 
report the amendment offered by the gentleman. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. It is a question of style as to where the 
language would come in best. 

Mr. BENNET. I think there are only two places where it 
could get in with absolute clearness—eitber where I have indi- 
cated or after the word “unlawful,” in line 8. But I think it 
would be rather involved where the gentleman suggests. I gave 
the matter a good deal of thought, and I think the place I have 
indicated is the proper place for it. If the chairman of the 
committee has come to the conclusion to aecept it I do not 
want to talk further. 

Mr. BURNETT. I do not think it rego to be adopted. 

Mr. BENNET. Then I would like to be heard 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. ` 
Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, under this bill it is perfectly 
legal to bring into this country the persons mentioned in the 
fourth and fifth provisos to the third section, which will be 
found on pages 9 and 10. Now, we have the anomaly that if 
any such persons who have a legal right to enter this country 
under the law come into this country because they are induced 
by promise of employment through advertisements printed in 
any foreign country they may be deported. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Suppose Oscar Hammerstein 
advertises for artistic talent in Italy. Under this provision 
could not those who answered the advertisement and accepted 
employment be deported? 

Mr. BENNET. Unless the committee adopts the language 
which I have offered this will be the situation: When that 
particular singer, who, under the language on page 10, is en- 
titled to enter this country, gets to Ellis Island and tells the 
truth—that is, that she signed a contract abroad—it was the 
intent of Congress that she be admitted; but if it is proven 
that Mr. Hammerstein wanted singers of that kind, and knew 
he was permitted to bring them in, but advertised for them in 
a paper in Florence, the place from which singers of that kind 
mainly come, then, apparently, this singer would be kept out. 

Mr. GARDNER. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. BENNET. Certainly. 

Mr. GARDNER. The gentleman is aware that this provision 
is in the present law, and also the exceptions to concert singers, 
to which exception he alludes. That is in section 6 of the pres- 
ent law. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is in the present law? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes; it is the law at present, and has been 
for years and years. 

Mr. BENNET. And under the present law that poor farmer 
out in Dakota apparently would have to pay $5,000 for an abso- 
lutely technical violation. And, as we go through the law, it 
does seem to me that the mere fact that a thing is in the law 
is no reason why we should not make a beneficial amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not a fact that Mr. 
Hammerstein could bring in a concert singer from Florence, 
but that he could not bring in a farm laborer from Canada? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes; of course; but the House has passed 
on that. We had our day in court on that, and we were 
beaten. 

Now, I am just as responsible for this as anybody. I was on 
the committee with the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GARDNER], and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Buryerrt], 
and others, who drafted this original provision; but while I 
was out of Congress I had an opportunity to get up against the 
other side of this question; and it would do some other gen- 
tlemen here good if they could have a similar experience. 
When you are retained in a lawsuit, and are studying the 
law from that side, you put a good deal of concentrated atten- 
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tion upon it that sometimes you do not put upon a bill when you 
are in Congress. In five cases in which I was retained I 
paid a good deal of attention to this contract-labor law, and 
this is one of the things that I saw. The mere fact that we 
do not know that harm has happened is no reason at all why 
we should not correct an error in the law by adopting a good 
ninendment. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, my objection to this amend- 
ment rests on other grounds than those which have been dis- 
cussed. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Bennet] advo- 
cates his amendment on the ground that if it is legal to import 
singers and lecturers it ought to be legal to advertise for them 
abroad. If difficulties had been met with in the execution of the 
inaw in the past, I should be very much inclined to agree with 
the gentleman; but my objection to his amendment is that 
before any judicial determination had been arrived at to show 
that there was a scarcity of some particular class of laborers 
in this country, it would enable people to advertise for con- 
tract laborers on the allegation that workmen of a like kind 
could not be found. 

Now, it was with the greatest difficulty, and after consulta- 
tions with Senator LA Fotrerre, and with the representatives 
of organized labor and with the representatives of certain in- 
dustries who claimed that they could not find in this country 
operatives to run lace-making machines, that the conferees 
finally reached an agreement. Before this was accomplished 
the inunigration bill was sent back to conference by the Senate 
and I think by the House, as well. 

It was after a very long conference that we finally agreed 
upon a method for making effective that clause in the immigra- 
tion statute which exerapts from the contract-labor law all labor 
of a kind which can not be found unemployed in this country. 
The method we adopted is comprised in section 3 of the bill. I 
hope that no amendment which alters its scope will prevail. 

You all know that under the existing law persons can import 
contract laborers when laborers of a like kind are not to be 
had in this country. You also know that in spite of this oppor- 
tunity few contract laborers are actually imported. The reason 
ix as follows: 

No one is clothed with authority to declare whether or not 
at any given time there is a scarcity of any particular kind of 
labor in this country. Without such declaration no man likes 
to take the risk of importing labor, even when he feels pretty 
sure that labor of the same kind can not be secured without 
importation. If a man were to take that risk, likely as not the 
administration ofticers might hold that there was plenty of that 
particular kind of laber to be had. Therefore, we provided in 
the vetoed bills that there should be a means of determining 
the question as to labor scarcity on application from either side 
to the controversy. It is principally because I do not want to do 
vnything which will alter that agreement which was made with 
such difficulty that I oppose any amendment which in any way 
contravenes it 

Mr. BENNET. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word of the amendment for the purpose of calling the attention 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts to a fact; he gave me his 
assurance—and no doubt believed it was correct—that this was 
existing law, but if he will look at the committee print he will 
find that it is not; that there are changes, and very material 
changes. One of the changes is where it says “ induce, assist, en- 
courage, or solicit any alien to come into the United States,“ the 
words are inserted “or attempt to induce, assist, encourage, or 
solicit.” Then with reference to the advertisements printed 
and published in a foreign country the words “ whether such 
promise is true or false” are inserted. 

Now, there is no reason except an agreement with Senator 
La Fo.terre, not a Member of the House and not now present, 
as to why this amendment should not be adopted. 

Mr. GARDNER. Did not the gentleman understand me to 
say that representatives of the Federation of Labor were 
present? 

Mr. BENNET. Well, they are not Members of the House. The 
purpose of the amendment is simply to avoid a conflict which 
ought to be and is patent to everybody. It stands up like a ripe 
banana in a coal scuttle; you can not reconcile the two things. 
If you want these people to come in, which the House voted 
to-day to have come in, it ought not to be an offense to invite 
them to come in. 

Mr: BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, this section is old law in all 
of its substantial provisions. The only changes in the law are 
that the present law says it shall be unlawful and be deemed a 
violation of section 5 of this act to induce, assist, encourage, or 
solicit any alien to come into the United States. In the present 
bill it says induce, assist, encourage, or solicit, or attempt to 


induce, assist, encourage, or solicit any alien, and so forth. 
Then as to the promises made by advertisement printed and 
published in a foreign country we have introduced the words 
whether such promise is true or false.“ Whether they can 
come in lawfully or not was never considered by the committee, 
because we did not want induced labor to come here, even if 
they could come legally. The amendment is against the policy 
of this old law to prevent induced or assisted immigration, and 
the people of this country do not want induced labor to come in. 
Even if they are admissible, we ought not to induce them to 
come here. Therefore I think the amendment ought not to be 
adopted. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Who gets punished under this provision, who 
can it apply to; anybody but the citizens and people in the 
United States? 

Mr. BURNETT. No one but those who induce, solicit, and 
encourage or attempt to induce, solicit, or encourage. 

Mr. MANN. It is perfectly plain that we have no authority 
to punish some citizen in Austria for advertising in Austrian 
papers advising people to come to the United States. 

Mr. BURNETT. Of course not. 

Mr. MANN. Who does it run against? 

Mr. BURNETT. Those that do that here, those who induce, 
encourage, or solicit. 

Mr. MANN. How far does it apply to foreign steamship 
companies ? 

Mr. BURNETT. We go further and provide for that in an- 
other part of the bill, except that they may advertise their 
sailings. 

Mr. MANN. 
panies? 

Mr. BURNETT. No; there is another section that applies 
to them. 

Mr. MANN. In the bill as it passed the House the last time 
we put an exception in that States might advertise. 

Mr. BURNETT. That, I think, is further on in the bill. 

Mr. GARDNER. No; that has been cut out. 

Mr. BURNETT. That is true. 

Mr. MANN. Some gentleman on the floor said it was in the 
law. It was in the bill as it passed the House the last time. 

Mr. SABATH. It was; and I think it was on my motion 
that it was cut out in the committec. ‘ 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased that I can agree with the 
chairman of the committee on this proposition. I am op- 
posed to the amendment and I think it should not prevail. I 
wish to state that I always have been and am now against 
induced immigration, and for that reason I assisted in having 
this section strengthened so that it will be impossible for any- 
one to bring in contract labor or induce immigration to the 
United States, though it might be brought in by some States 
that may desire to advertise for it. I think that tends to show 
that the oft-repeated statement on the part of the chairman of 
the committee that the literacy test is the only restrictive pro- 
yisions in the bill is erroneous. We have in this bill a great 
many other provisions whieh are restrictive. This is one of 
them. T am in favor of it. I am not in favor of permitting 
any corporation or steamship company or any agents to adver- 
tise and bring in labor, as was done some years ago. I am now 
on record and I am going on record again against induced im- 
migration. I have always maintained that those people who 
desire to come here to make this their permanent home because 
they have read and heard so much of our institutions, of our 
country, and of the liberties of our Nation should have the right 
and privilege to come, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, does the gen- 
tleman think that this paragraph could be interpreted to apply 
as against a person in the United States writing to a relative 
on the other side and assisting that relative to come over? 

Mr. SABATH. I do not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is the gentleman satisfied in 
his mind, as I think the chairman of the committee stated, that 
this applies only to such assistance as is advertised in the news- 
papers? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. If the gentleman will read the section, 
I think he will satisfy himself that it only tends to prevent 
people from ndvertising, encouraging, and inducing people to 
come to the United States. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It would be a hardship if it 
prevented a father from writing to a son to come here and 
assisting that son to come. 

Mr. SABATH. There must be a promise held out of employ- 
ment, through such advertisement. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


It is not supposed to apply to steamship com- 
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Suppose a brother wrote to 
another brother that he had employment for him? 
Mr. SABATH. That would not apply. 


Mr. BURNETT. It never has been so construed. 

Mr. BENNET. But here is what would happen. Suppose 
a newspaper published in Detroit carried an advertisement, 
inserted by an American for distribution in America, saying 
something like this, “ Hands wanted,” and that newspaper was 
distributed—the word “distributed” being in line 13—in the 
city of Windsor, which is across the river from Detroit, in 
Canada, and a man or 2 woman over there read the newspaper 
und came across in the ferry boat and accepted this employ- 
ment in pursuance of the advertisement, the person who em- 
ployed him or her in Detroit would be liabie to a thousand-dollar 
fine. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Lonecx] told me of a 
case exactly like that that happened to a concern in Omaha. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. Does the gentleman remember that there 
was a dissenting report in 1906, when the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Burnerr] and I joined in a majority report, 
and that the dissenter in that report was the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Benner], and that he made a specialty of re- 
drafting the contract Jabor law, and that we accepted his 
redraft of it? Does the gentleman remember that? 

Mr. BENNET. If I can get time, I will tell what did happen. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. SasatH] has expired. 

Mr. GARDNER. Was not that substantially what happened? 

Mr. BENNET. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 14, line 15, add the pow ing: 

“ Provided, That this section shall not appl to States or Terri- 
tories or the District of Columbia or paes su to the jurisdiction 
of the United States, advertising the inducements they offer for immi- 
gration thereto, respectively.” 4 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, we have heard a good deal 
about things being left in the bill because they are in the 
existing law. The proviso I have just sent to the desk as an 
amendment is existing Iaw. Sometimes I think I am the only 
Jeffersonian Democrat in the House, because, as far as I can see, 
I am the only man in Congress who seems to think there is any 
right, duty, or obligation resting on or adhering to a State. 
Under existing law if the State of Illinois or the District of 
Columbia, or the Territory of Hawaii desires to advertise for 
labor, it has the right to do so. 

I have not come to the point yet where I do not trust the 
several States of the Union. I do not think there is a State in 
the Union that, for the purpose of debasing the citizenship or 
doing an injury, advertises for people to come to this country, 
and I do not believe there is a State that would advertise 
falsely. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, if the States have got that 
right, what is the use of putting it in the law then? 

Mr. BENNET. ‘They have not, because in this bill you strike 
it out. It was carried in the law always. 

Mr. BURNETT. But I understood the gentleman to say 
they have the right now. 

Mr. BENNET. Oh, no. 

Mr. BURNETT. That is the statement, I understood. 

Mr. BENNET. I think this Congress can do as they did to 
the State of Utah, possibly so; at any rate, I do not want to raise 
the constitutional question, because one thing that makes this 
House laugh-is when a man gets up and makes an argument on a 
constitutional question. Since Judge Bartlett left there is no 
constitutional authority in the House. Possibly the States 
would have the right under the Constitution, but why strike it 
out? Why attempt to take away this right from the States? 
Have the States become degraded, have they gone backward? 
Are not they the same trustworthy Commonwealths they have 
always been? What « seek to do is to continue in the law a 
provision that the law has contained always, and if I have to 
make a speech for it as a Jeffersonian Democrat I will do it, 
because I realize there is a value to the States, and I dislike to 
see this nominally Democratic House day after day and time 
after time, vote after vote, strike down the privileges and 
abridge the duties of the respective States, and not one single 
Democrat rise in defense of the old time, old-fashione! doctrine 
of State rights that had a good deal of merit and force in it, 
and while we Republicans do not adhere to it as a whole, I 
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think we would be very sorry indeed to see disappear from the 
arguments and life of our country the thought that the several 
States have existing rights. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I dislike to disagree with the 
gentleman from New York, especially when he designates him- 
self as a Jeffersonian Democrat. I have always been one, and 
I therefore believe in that doctrine, but I can not see how we 
can deprive a State of any constitutional right that it may 
have by merely saying nothing about it. We do not say that 
they have no rights, and we do not specifically give them any 
rights under this bill. 

If such a provision has ever been contained in a former im- 
migration act or law, it did not give the States any additional 
rights or powers. It was on my motion, Mr. Chairman, that 
this provision was eliminated, and I maintained then, as I 
maintain now, that no individual and no State should have the 
right to import immigrants or aliens if they are not wanted or 
if they are not going to accord them proper treatment. You 
and I have read the reports of the hardships of the immigrants 
who were imported into Carolina some years ago, and we 
know that due to conditions which existed there the stay of 
those immigrants was made impossible. The consequence was 
that a great deal of trouble was stirred up which should never 
have occurred, It was not that the immigrants did not desire 
to work on the farms, as they were promised, when they were 
induced to go to that State. Instead of being employed in till- 
ing the soil they were placed in employments which were for- 
eign to them, and where they could not do themselves justice. 
Feaxing that this occurrence might arise again, I have urged 
that we should not make it possible for immigrants to be led 
astray and be imported by any individual or company or any 
corporation or by any State unless the advertisements are 
published in good faith, and some guarantee given that the 
promises made to the immigrants will be carried into effect. 

In former years great injustice has been done to immigrants 
under circumstances such as we have been discussing, and for 
that reason I am opposed to the provision, and I hope that the 
amendment of the gentleman from New York will not prevail. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I would be very glad to speak 
for two or three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman ask unanimous con- 
sent to speak for three minutes? 

Mr, ADAMSON. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to speak for three minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I am deeply distressed at 
the heartfelt lamentation of the modern weeping prophet from 
New York [Mr. Benner] that there is left in Congress no friend 
of the Constitution, nor defender of State rights, 

I have observed that while many of us have respect for the 
Constitution and State rights from principle, because the Con- 
stitution exists and State rights are guaranteed by it and deem 
it unnecessary to make constant protestation, yet there is no dan- 
ger of the instrument or the doctrine being abandoned. Every 
once in a while we see that when the shoe pinches, some gen- 
tleman who had forgotten about the Constitution and State 
rights, begins vociferously to shout for both, because he is in a 
corner and interest prompts him to invoke the Constitution 
and State rights. But alas— 

When self the 3 balance shakes, 
‘Tis rarely right adjusted. 

My distinguished friend from New York [Mr. BENNET], comes 
halfway over. He can not be a square-cut, straight “Democrat. 
He qualifies it. He says, “Jeffersonian Democrat.” True 
Democracy does not need any handle or any qualification, but 
is just straight Democrat, friend of the Constitution, friend of 
the people, and friend of the States. But I congratulate the 
distinguished gentleman from New York for making a start, 
even if impelled by the exigencies of the debate on this occasion 
or the interest in the subject or his section of our country. 
But no matter what motive may prompt him. If his conduct 
and doctrine become sound and correct he should be encouraged, 
and I am constrained, in congratulating him on the progress he 
has made in the right direction, to commend to him two lines 
of that blessed old hymn: 

While the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Benner]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman; i move that the committee 
do now rise. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman withhold 
that for a moment? I want to make a. little correction. 

Mr. BURNETT. Do.that in the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
the committee do now rise. 

The motion. was agreed. to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Saunpers, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 10884) 
to regulate the immigration of aliens to, and the residence of 
aliens in, the United States, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. Dyer, by unanimous: consent, was given leave to with- 
draw from the files of the House, without leaving: copies, the 
papers in the case of Allen Barnes (H. R. 2626, Ist sess: 63d 
Cong:), no adverse report having been made thereon, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. Young of Texas, by unanimous consent, was granted 
leave: of absence indefinitely, on account of illness of his brother: 

Mr: Darrow, by unanimous consent, on request. of Mr: Moonn 
of Pennsylvania, was granted leave of absence for an indefinite 
period, on account of illness: 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury 
to myself in respect to the condition of the Treasury. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Kircuin] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Record by. printing a letter from the Seeretary of the Treasury. 
Is there objection? 

There was. no. objection. 

The following is letter referred to: 


Tre SECRETARY oy THE: TREASURY, 
Ox Boann U. S. S. TENNESSEE,” 

March. 11, 1916. 
My rb Sagat Mr. KITCHIN : There has been so much unfair criticism. and 
poran tation of the daily statement of the United States 
9 care was put into effect October 1. 1915, that for the sake of 
truth and fair play I beg to present to the actual facts, with the 
lished that they may be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and pub- 

ed = the country. 


as 5 
tiona 


I have no 

remises, committ ng Regualican Party is respon- 
Pile for it, and if there is virtue in my action the Republican Party is 
entitled to the credit of it. The act of July 14, 1590, approved by 
President Harrison, provides as follows: 

“That upon the passage of this act the balances standing with the 
Treastrer of — nited ted” States to the tive credits of national 
ating notes of such banks, 

shall be covered 
the 1 — — of. — 


ating notes of said banks whic on 
subject to redemption ; and upon the certifieate of the Compt er of the 
Currency that such notes haye been. 8 by him and that they have 
been destroyed and that no new notes will be issued in their place, reim- 
———.— of their amount —.— the "tes to the Treasurer, — such 
ons as Secretary” o Treasury 55 prescribe, m an 
apy . —— hereby created, be known. national-bank notes 
es tats emption account, but the —— re of this nat shall not a 
TT (data, re 


ba lpas 5 per cent of its clreulation to be to be 
held and used for the redemption of its- Seperate 3 and the bal- 
ance remaining of the deposits so covered t the ‘close may each 
month, be reported on the monthly public-debt statement as debt of the 
United States bearing no interest.” 
A vee Republican statesman, Jolin Sherman, who had been 
h introduced this bi 


Secretary of the Treasury and you will 
find in the CONGRESSIONAL: Recorp of May 7, 1890; the wing state- 
ment made him in support of it: 

Nr. dent, under the existing law. as Senators no doubt are all 
aware, when a national bank ee to retire its circulation it may de- 
ye an equivalent amount lawful or sited. States in 

he — — of the United Staten and by law those United 


States notes or other lawful money must be held in the Treasury 1 
redeem the outstanding bank circulation as it comes in. ay me = hsp 
on account of recent piman which I need not recall, that 
banks are rapidly retiring their circulation, and =s result f Bean that 
at one time there was over $100,000,000 lying idle in the to 
— 5 . of natio 

ue course of one, two, three, or 
there are about sixty-five or seventy pari Pea pa aea Ini 
held to redeem: outs bank: notes: which do wes —.— in, ae to 
that extent contracting the currency of the country unduly and with 


great injury. The section E propose as an amendment simp! 
to allow the money thus deposited for the redemption of na 
notes to be paid out, and the Treasury will, as these bank notes 5 — a 
them out of the funds im the Treasury composed of this money and 


other money m the Treasury. In other 4 the effect will be to un- 
lock about 5 or seventy million dollars of circulation. I sup- 
Dose there can no objection to the amendment. 


“Mr. COCKRELL, It simply authorizes that to be paid out of the 
Treasury ? 
“Mr. SHERMAN. Yes,” 
an attach 2 “Exhibit A” extracts from the debate in the Senate in 
Mrs pon. Senator Sherman's measure. 
e effect., of tI this law was to com 


L the Secretary of the Treasury to 
treat and actually use as a part of the available funds in his D tar 
the of the Government all moneys deposited by na- 


purposes 
banks for the retirement of their outstanding circulati except 
the 5 per cent redem n fund. £ NSE 
In order 3 get a —— understanding of this matter, it should be 


which is a ted by national s tha failed or 

gone into . or desire to reduce their circulation. This fund 

3 Di e par value of the outstanding national-bank notes to be 
; an 

Seco: e“ cent redemption fund,” which is a fund de- 

posited by going national banks for the p of taki care of the 

t redemptions of their outstandin: 3 fund has 


always sear ray as a trust fund, and is not included in the general- 


fund balance of 
It is the “ 100 per € cent redemption 1 = " which — — act of July 
be covered into the Treasury as fund of the 


14, 1890, directs 
‘easury, w. 
et f the briet brief —.— from J “ 
‘or m 
ber 3 when, for reasons hereinafter sta 1 
included this fund in ithe iat wie on the y aS and con» 


sequently eli the general-fund balan 
A 1 Secre of the Treasury, William: ‘Windom, ut this 
law into operation on July 26, 1890. The The following was the 


ect pro- 
ducet: 4 


The general-fund balance = July 25, 1890, excluding 
the gold reserve fund of $ 00,080,000; was SN REE td 

The next day, July 26, 18805 tee "general: tund balance in 
the Treasury, excluding the gold reserve fund of 
$100,000,000, was 131, 357, 650. 69 


This 88 increase was accomplished 1 the mere transfer of the 
national- the ledger to the fund, Beian th $54,388.4 475.75, from the 


$83, 439, 678. 12 


liabilities on the 1 amount was, 
however, di day. 7 BE 36,470, S $6,470, pcos being the net difference 
between the excess of total ts over total receipts, thus mak- 


ing the net increase in the +3 ieee of the Treasury July 28. 2% 1890, 
u 


over oe 1830 25, 9 $47,917,9 is Seo statements of July 25 
Republican ——ů—— —— this extraordinary the 
revenues of the Government. “ oy: by the simple ent of 
transferring by law a $54,388,475.75 wera Sgn the g -fund bal- 
ance. This is the first recorded instan ent of 
what our Republican opi its ae We etn so generous in denouncin 
as “ ema: m 4 gures, “i ugglery,” etc. ; an 


tħose illustrious Republican 8 a arrison, John Sher- 
man, and William dom, are our exemplers ! 

On the Ist of July, 1913, I transferred this national-bank redem 
fund from the general-fund balance to the abilities 
ury Statement upon the samca of an all expert accountant whom L 
had Gaisa to investigate the Treasur 
Treasury Statement. was 


deposited and ‘the nes fr went ae pert 
e amo ereof as a pa 

of the public debt. and vou will d ke entered in the monthly 

debt statement of the Tre: 

ublican. law " 

-bank redemption fund from 

bility side of the Daily Treasury Statement to the general-fund 
ere it will remain until the law 


ents should 


Secretar; 
Party. 
lican 


“oe have also criticized the new form of Daily Treasury 
Statement bec because the amounts to the credit of disbursing officers are no 
as gonr actually disbursed, but are included in the 
th the express statement, however, that the 
ir amount to. the credit of disbursing officers is included in such bal- 
ance. To illustrate, the net balance in the general fund as shown. by the 
Daily Treasury Statement of March 10, 1916, is given as follows: 
Net balance, including 857,340,666. 52 to credit of dis- 
bursing pilai Te L EN N $116, 092. 977. 98 


This statement is the literal truth, and can not be successfully at- 
tacked or criticized. 
To d this — 1 — Fap it should tg oe in mind that the 


3 of the Uni to time, authorized by 


of the Treasury to credit dinbossing officers. of the Gov- 
ernment wi n amounts against which such disbursing officers 
are permitted: to draw e hecke upon the Treasurer. The actual moneys 


Under the law the E eop ieat of the Treasury controls the funds of 
the Go t and the Treasurer of the United States is the banker 
The new form of statement accurately 
tion of the Secretary's account, as disclosed by 
ker, the Treasurer. The old statement was made 


of the Goversment and partly from the viewpoint of the Sec- 


1916. 
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retary of the oy, as a depositor for the Government. This led to 
endless confusion in the public mind. 

During the term of Secretary MacVeagh, disbursing officers of the 
Government deposited their balances in designated national banks or in 
subtreasuries. One month before Secretary MacVeagh retired—viz, 
February, 1913—this 8 was discontinued by him, and all bal- 
ances to the credit of disbursing officers in the United States were 
transferred from the national banks and the subtreasuries to the books 
of the Treasurer of the United States at Washington, where they ap- 
pear merely as book accounts. Checks of these disbursing officers are 
now drawn on the Treasurer of the United States instead of, as for- 
merly, on different national-bank depositaries or Assistant Treasurers 
of the United States. The status of these uccounts is, therefore, ma- 
terially changed. Money is no longer transferred from the Treasury 
for the credit of these disbursing officers, but the money remains in 
the custody of the Treasurer of the United States, disbursing officers 
being given merely a book credit for certain amounts against which 
they are authorized to draw. Under this new system every cent of 
this money is in the custody of the Treasurer until the checks of dis- 
bursing officers are paid by him. 

The amounts carried to the credit of disbursing officers on the books 
of the Treasurer do not represent an equivalent amount of obligations 
which disbursing officers are required to pay. They represent that part 
of the appropriations previously made by Congress which the heads of 
the different departments think it desirable that their disbursing offi- 
cers should have credited to them as checking accounts for the purpose 
of paying obligations, and are simply the maximum amount which dis- 
bursing officers re authorized to draw on the Treasury to pay bills of 
the Government. 

The laws of the United States requires that no money shall be id 
out of the Treasury except on warrants signed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and countersigned by the Comptroller of the Treasury. It is 
physically impossible, and would greatly delay the Government's busi- 
ness even if possible, for the Secretary's office to attempt to issue war- 
rants for every disbursement, and, in order to facilitate the payment of 
the Goverament's bills, the Secretary, by a warrant, gives a credit to 
disbursing officers. ‘This is purely a bookkeeping arrangement and is 
necessary because of the vastness of the Government's business. 

Disbursing officers’ funds in the hands of the Treasurer of the United 
States are as much a part of the funds of the Government as is the 
balance remaining in the Treasurer’s hands subject to the check of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. As the net balance should represent the 


funds in the Treasury available for paying the current ob tions of 
the Government, the amount placed on the books to the credit of dis- 
see officers should be included therein. 

r 


ermore, there can be no just ground for criticism because of 
the inclusion of these credits in the .general-fund balance, as their 
exact amount is clearly stated in every daily statement issued by the 
Treasury Department. 

There are, of course, at all times checks issued by these Sse 
officers which have not been pais, but these are a small proportion o 
the total amount placed to their credit. It is impossible to state the 
amount of these outstand checks daily, but once a month, in The 
Financlal Statement of the United States Government,” formerly known 
as “The Public-Debt Statement,” these outstanding checks, bay pa 
with all other outstanding current obligations against the general-fund 
balance, are . set forth, and the balance, with these deduc- 
tions, accurately stated. 

Our opponents argue from false premises when they try to draw con- 
clusions that disbursing officers’ balances are mortgaged by appropria- 
tions. From that standpoint it would be proper to say that all the 
funds of the Government, and much more, are always mortgaged b 
- appropriations; and if that be true, then there has never been a bal- 
ance in the general fund of the Treasury. The p of the balance 
is to pay current obligations; it is not intended to cover all the money 
which Congress has Ld iy nb at bier one time. 

Some of our opponents have critici the Treasury statement on the 
floor of the House because there is included In the general-fund balance, 
‘or among the assets of the Treasury, “subsidiary silver and other 
minor coin.” I am at a loss to understand the basis of such captious 
and foolish criticism. Every Republican and every Democratic Te- 
tary of the Treasury has included subsidiary silver coin and minor 
coin, as well as silver bullion and fractional rai as a part of the 
general-fund balance in the Treasury ever since the Daily Treasu 
Statement has been issued. How could the Secretary do otherwise 
he is to make a true statement of the condition of the Treasury? Sub- 
sidiary silver coin and minor coin are just as essential to our fiscal 
operations as large denominations of money, and are, of course, an 
actual asset of the Treasury. Suppose, for instance, that you should 
be asked how much money you have in your pocket; that you have $25, 
of which $5 consists of silver coin of the denominations of 50, 25, an 
10 cent pieces and nickels and the remainder currency. Would it be 
true to say that you have only $20 in your pocket because that much 
is in currency, and that the subsidiary silver coin is of no value, and 
therefore should not be counted? 8 a bank excluded from its 
assets its subsidiary silver coin and nor coin—counted it as nothing. 
Would the bank make a true statement of its assets? Every bank in 
the United States and every individual with common sense counts as 
a part of his assets and his money subsidiary silver coin such as 50, 
25, and 10 cent pieces and nickels, if they possess them, and they use 
such subsidiary silver coin in the payment of debts as well as for the 
purpose of making necessary exchanges. The inclusion of subsidiary 
silver coin in the Treasury statement as a part of the general-fund 
balance in the Treasury is, of course, necessary if its true condition 
is to be reflected. 

Permit me to add one more observation. Our opponents are con- 
stantly harping on the daily net balance in the general fund of the 
Treasury, comparing it with the condition of the rg mag? 4 under the 
Payne-Aldrich Act and magnifying the alleged deficit in the Treasury 
by basing their conclusions wholly upon the excess of daily or month] 
disbursements over daily or monthly receipts. This is an utterly fal- 
lacious line of reasoning, because the daily and monthly receipts of the 
Treasury as published since the passage of the Underwood-Simmons 
Tariff Act do not include the amount which the Government is accumu- 
lating daily in the form of corporation and personal-income taxes, 
which taxes, as you know, are d but once a year, namely, in June 
of each year. As these taxes have in the pass produced approximately 
27.000 per month, the true condition of the Treasury of the United 
States to-day should include the amount of these taxes earned to date 
but not payable until June next. For example, for the eight months 
which have elapsed from July 1, 1915, to March 1, 1916, corporation 
and personal-Income taxes have accrued in favor of the Government 
amounting to approximately $56,000,000. he Treasury statement 


could very properly show that these taxes have been earned up to date 
and that they are a tangible Treasury asset, although not payable into 
the Treasury until June, 1916. If this were done, the apparent excess 
of monthly expenditures over monthly receipts would largely — 5 — 
The situation is exactly analogous to that of a man who owns bonds 
upon which the interest is payable semiannually, say, on January 1 and 
July 1 of each year. Between the interest periods interest is accruin 
on his bonds, and he is entitled to consider the amount of such interes 
as a part of his available assets, although he does not receive the pay- 
ment until the following interest period. I mention this merely for 
the purpose of directing your attention to a popular fallacy in which 
many ple indulge, consciously or otherwise, when they discuss the 
condition of the United States Treasury upon the basis of the Daily 
Treasury Statement. As an actual fact, therefore, the Treasury is to- 
oy approximately $56,000,000 better off in the way of assets than the 
daily statement shows, because this represents approximately the 
amount of- accrued corporation and personal-income taxes which 
have been earned by the Government during the present fiscal year, 
but are not payable into the Treasury until June, 191 a 

In conclusion t me to say that when Secretary MacVeagh 
turned the Treasury Department over to me as his successor, there was 
included in the general-fund balance and as a pat of the assets of the 
Treasury on March 5, 1913, the sum of $22,671,628.50, which repre- 
sented the total amount d ited in the Treasury on that date by 
panon banks as a redemption fund for the retirement of their cireu- 

on. 

Faithfully, yours, W. G. McApoo. 
Hon. CLADE KITCHIXN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


EXHIBIT A. 


The bill placing the national bank retirement fund in the balance 
of the general fund of the Treasury and making it a part of the public 
debt was introduced by Senator Sherman, who had n Secretary of 
the „as an amendment to Senate biil No. 2350, authorizin 
the issue of Treasury notes on deposits of silver bullion. (P. 4237, 
2 5, vol. 21, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 7, 1890.) It was intro- 

uced as section 6, and read as follows: 

“That all laws and parts of laws miring the lawful money de- 

ited with the Treasurer of the Uni States, as provided by sec- 

on 5222 of the Revised Statutes, to be held as a special fund for the 
redemption of notes of national banking associations, are hereby re- 
pealed ; and all the money now deposited or which may be hereafter de- 
posited under said section shall be covered into the Treasury; and all 
sums now deposited, or which may hereafter be deposited, with the 
Treasurer of the United States, as authorized 8 4 of an act 
entitled ‘An act fixing the amount of United States notes, providing 
for a redistribution of the national bank 5 and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 20, 1874, shall be covered into the Treasury.” 

n favor of this amendment, Mr. Sherman said: 

“Mr. President, under the existing law, as Senators no doubt are 
all aware, when a national bank chooses to retire its circulation it 
may deposit an equivalent amount of lawful money, or United States 
notes, in the Treasury of the United States, and by the existing law 
those United States notes or other lawful money must be held in the 
Treasury to redeem the outstanding bank circulation as it comes in. 
It so happens, on account of recent events which I need not recall, 
that the national banks are rapidly retiring their circulation, and the 
result hes been that at one e there was over $100,000,000 ving 
idle in the Treasury to await redemption of national bank notes which 
were not presented in due course in one, two, three, or four years, and 
at the present time there are about sixty-five or seventy million dollars 
lying in the Treasury held to redeem outstanding bank notes which do 
not come in, thus to that extent contracting the currency of the coun- 
try unduly and with great injury. The section I propose as an amend- 
ment simply proposes to allow the money thus de ted for the redemp- 
tion of national bank notes to be paid out, and the Treasury will as 
these bank notes come in pay them out of the funds in the Treasury 
composed of this money and other money ip the Treasury. In other 
words, the effect will be to unlock about sixty-five or seventy million 
dollars of circulation. I suppose there can be no objection to the 
amendment. 

“Mr. COCKRELL. It simply authorizes that to be paid out of the 
Treasury? 

“Mr. SHERMAN. Yes.” 

On page 4755, same volume, on May 16, 1890, Senator Sherman said, 
in oppo: an amendment offered by Senator Plumb, of Kansas, to his 
amendment: 

“T do not think it wise to adopt such a proposition as this. 
no relation to the subject matter of the very fund to which mainly it 
relates. By it we cover into the Treasury $60,000,000 which must 
have behind it a reserve of not less than 10 to 20 per cent to pay the 
outstanding bank notes when they come in for redemption, and it would 
be necessary for the Treasury to have for this fund alone at least six 
to ten millions of dollars, because these bank notes are coming in in the 
ordinary course of business and must be redeemed. Practically they 
are new United States notes assumed by the Government of the United 

es. 

“The Government having been 
banks, the Government assumes the 
obligations; and while it may not 

60,000,000 on hand, my 
reasury and make it sub, 


It has 


id for these notes by the national 
2 — of t 60,000,000 of 

necessary to keep the whole 
roposition would cover the fund into the 
ect to the payment of debts or any other 
lawful purpose, or appropriations by Congress. Even to maintain this 
fund and be prepared to redeem these notes as they come in, we must 
retain in the Treasury, say, from six to twelve millions of dollars, not 
less than 20 per cent. No bank would be allowed to exist or conduct 
business under any law of any State or of the United States that did 
not have a reserve of at least from 10 to 20 per cent to meet its current 
liabilities to depositors and the like. 

“T hope, therefore, the Senate will not agree to this amendment of the 
Senator from Kansas, as it will practically destroy all the virtues of 
this bill, and because it would cripple the operations of the Treasury 
and prevent it from — bullion, although that is provided for by 
the issue of Treasury notes; but it would prevent them from buying the 
silver bullion under the old law according to which the bullion is 
mn by money in the ty. 

“Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to ask the Senator from Ohio whether 
his amendment will operate upon any except the ‘fund for redemption 
of the notes of national banks falled, in liquidation, and nein 
circulation,’ as given in the statement of the assets and liabilities o 
the Treasury of the United States’? 
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Marcu. 27, 


“Mr. 8 The last clause excepts from the o 


section the fund to national banks for 
notes, the 5 per cent fund. 
much’ talked of—United States notes 
outstanding bank notes.” 

On page 4561, same volume, May 12, 1890, Senator Sherman said: 

ta pempuct ke any apay paa g mill nek & ails e g I hope there 
will be no vote taken upen = amendment mow, because I have sub- 
— — the amendment to the Treas —— and in order to 


information — — mea a 
eg ‘that it remain ction at 8 By to-morrow 
y to 2 raft that will not be objection- 


I shall be able probably 
On page 4759 of the same volume, May 16, 1890, Senator Sherman 


able to anyone. 
says: 
“ Here is a reserve fund for the ption of nationalbank notes 


act ex! —— . gn that all United States notes which are 1 

in prey tion of yg pesi circulation e * 

in and applied only for that purpose; and here 
$65,000,000 of money in the Secretary’s hands. It is and 


apart for the payment of outstan bank notes in atar, ees coming 
apart day. To aes. that — 


„ and in order to enable the Sec- 
retary to use the grea: only a sufficient 


this money, a 

3 which, according wd eget’ erience, has been shown to be necessary 
for the redemption as presented of the outstanding bank notes, Ban 
amendment is offered to cover into the Treasury this sum of $65, 000, 
and paying the notes as presented. Then the Secretary would k 
only about $10,000,000 on hand for the redemption of 25 notes, an 
he could apply the balance to the reduction of the public debt or other 
public purposes. 

“Then, there are other items, called ‘disbursing officers’ balance,’ 
etc., amaenn to $43, manne 89. 

ka 0 * * 


not necessary to ee — 


retary of the Treasur e could 

not handle a dollar = fog it. ‘fie could not — it by * 

dm the hands of other officers. He is recting 
tes 1 5 various duties by m. 


law 
July 14, 1850. by Benjamin 
as tection 6 of an act directing the = 
issue o Statutes at Large, an and . 
volume 26, Statu —— and reads as follows- 


“ That oe — net the 
Treasurer of ted Dmte t to the 
banks for 2 made to redeem the 

nd all deposits thereafter 


and all d received for like Shall be covered 
into the Treasury —— the Treasurer of the 
T cash in the Treasury the 
circulating notes of said ba which may come into his possession 
subject to $ the cate of the Comptroller of 
the Currency t such motes have been received ao and that 
they have been d that no new notes will be issued in their 
place, ‘Treasurer 


may prescribe, 
from an ‘appropriation hereby created, to be known as National-bank 
notes: emption account, but the provisions of this act shall not a 
ply to the ved under 3 of the act of June 20, kap | wi 
every national bank to keep in with the Treas- 
urer of the Untted States a sum equal to 5 cent of its circula 
to be beld and used wah the redemption seen ig notes; 


a The Senator says ra bill 1 discussed in 1888. Oh, no, Mr. 
President; this bill was never discussed in 1888. You then discussed 
an enti rely different bill in charge of my friend from Towa (Mr. 
Allison}. There were no increases in that | bill of 150 per cent. He 
was too astute to go before the — Kang such an enormous in- 


crease. You did have a_bill in e same duties over 
the then existing law. You had only — h to excite the le Who 
ou 


were engaged in manufacturers ; dt for 


shattered 
say now 


“Pass the bill! Why, Mr. ina you a . 
bill. The ground is SANA saa feet as it is. 
control your organization and thet 8 
tol will tell you, as they do to-day, with 
and a half ae aa 2 


ed in the contest; and I 
resist 


more since you have had 


in all branches of trade 


“I know that you have attem 


extravagance in 8 s taken all the money tha in the 


= saw it better than the Senator from 
Ohio [ Ghermant, when, in the pen of the silver ‘bill, he in- 
a little clause use that has been 
heretofore kept BA for the e of the notes of banks 
employ it tide the th of difficulty. 

from ‘Ohio that that was not 


than the ator 
sufficient, although in private life it would have been considered n rape | 
‘Treasury and bad faith. 


of the 
“But, more than 


ponent t, you have voen — or will be 


tha 
the money, $49,000,000, that goes into the sinking fund 


tits very dares fund in the Treasury 


to bring your | 


tes north and west of this Capi- 
. promises made a year | - 


now a year 
of the —— if you keep their busi- ` 
goes on, 


1 com i 
ted to stay ‘this —— of affairs. 3 ‘Your 


com- 


to pay off the national debt. That has been held sacred by the Repub- 

lican — . toe to this aoe and when the Democrats heretofore have 

ted possibly the interests of the country would warrant the 

use of that money so as to reduce taxation you have resented it. But 

your 8 legislation, your unwisdom in the handling of Qov- 

ernment affairs, has es it necessary for you to do it or else to at 
once increase your 


He was followed by 8 Senator en! eg on who, on page 7852, said: 


“Another ga A I wi of the Senator m Maryland ih 
touched on. è. spoke ot * of po ore money that has been salted — 
trust fund for the emption of the national-bank notes, for surely it 


to the Treasury. Unfortunatel 
—— in the committee and the 


= 3 reason that 


t fund. It had 
I nog it had aly always been drawn 
in the Treasury, and I there- 


fore voted 
“TI thought what had been the practice for we might just 
well legalize, * = 838 the Secretary o of the a Treasury to he 2 


form: an the spay met oe and theref I 
voted pg t in the Treasu In this —.— 3 3 
meena os ing this Republi party out of bankruptcy, whic 


to be impendin 
He was followed by Senator Sh 
not for 


show me that in any case the fund ept unimpaired. 
r K then agree with him that the 
man who did it ought to be very severely censured, and very severely 


too. 
CPHERSON. So far as I can tell from the 


“Mr. Treasury 
it has never been treated at any time whatever as a trust fom ie 
has gp in the account; while the amount 


precise — when these balane 


into ‘an ‘acco by i taken trom the General Treasury account and put 
„ At ! been taken, how „ away from its — 1e und it 
purpose, and we DAYO simply the Obligation of the Gevecement to 80 
thine notes r have simply ee obligation of the t to 
in regard to the v 
The e of the United States, in various forms, requ eee aes 


Senator from Jersey, ‘bat both Houses of 
unanimous consent—agreed to that 8 and the 
ublic debt. 


Soreng the wen notice that i 
pub e det ana! mao thi money tor p = 


will pey the So the 
mone, be out in circulation among o the extent 
that it saves 8 the purchase € ot bonds a so m is by 
the account. No prop: more cor- 


3 = — 


de bela i the lk as a trust 
national-bank —— we concede all that; but inasmuch 
by an ex-Secretary of the Tre that it 
never had been —— as a reserve trust fund in the worl 
the Treasury balances. 


1 
aps, that the needs of this Government under Republican administra- 
were to be quite so great as they are or I might have hesitated.” 


caer. 


Statement of excess of assets over demand Uabilities July 25, 1800. 
ASSETS, 


< 


f: 
38 


$310, 116,650.86 


S888 [Es 


8385 


348, 18,220.11 


58888 pape R 


e 
88833 


| 


EEE] 
885 
888 


$477, 479, 840. 00 


TF] 


388,475. 
857, 298. 
277, 481 
883, 852 
837, 238. 


28 


Arete 2 9—.— 762; 263, 864.37 
EXHIBIT C. 
Statement of excess of asseis over demand liabilities, July 26, 1890. 
ASSETS. 
Gold: 

Coin =- $225,419, 708. 95 
Bullion... — 63,867, 155.66 

— 88119, 288, 954. 61 
0 
82 
+70 
70 

348, 299, 991. 92 
00 
00 
10 


Agency accoun 


Redemption 1 national-bank 
Five per cent fund 5 580, 007. 65 
— — T 37705" 000.68 
Post Office De t account. 5,805, 044, 10 
Outstanding drafts and checks.. 4, 127,438.02 
53,227,150. 46 
530, 567, 840. 46 
r a TA 100, 000, 000. 00 
Net balance in general fund—inoludes $54 75.75 
national-bank note retirement fund ( uly 14, 
WOO So Seater ocees SEREEN C AAAS 131, 357, 650. 69 
231, 357, 650. 69 
E ̃ AAC ²²VꝰÄEÄ 781, 925, 491. 15 
ä day. 83,439, 678.12 
ordinary receipts over ordinary disbursements this day... 430, 517. 88 
5 NOTE RETIREMENT FUND ADDED TO BALANCE 
PP ib wsic sree beeen ocgbuonchostpusueaauceseneebesseave 54, 388, 478. 75 
258, 671. 78 
Bonds purchased and interest paid this day . 38 801,88 
nf y CONT AT 131, 257, 650. 68 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask unanimous con- 
sent to vacate the order of Saturday to recess at 5.30 p. m. to 8 
o'clock p. m. for the purpose of going at once into the considera- 
tion of pension bills. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, the pension bills will not be in order 
to-day, bui the gentleman wants to ask unanimous consent that 
the order of business for 8 o’clock to-night may proceed now 
ont the order to take a recess vacated? j 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; for the purpose of considering pension 
bills to-night. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KitcHIn] asks unanimous consent that the special order hereto- 
fore made to take a recess at 5.30 o'clock p. m. until 8 o'clock 
p. m. be rescinded and that the pension bills that would haye 
been in order to-night under that order be now in order. 

Mr. MANN. With the same order of business. 

The SPEAKER. The same order of business. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Missouri rise? 
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Mr. DYER. To make a unanimous-consent request. I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Record by in- 
serting an address delivered by the Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, former 
Secretary of the Treasury, at St. Josepli, Mo., on March 15. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconů by printing 
an address delivered by ex-Secretary of the Treasury Leslie M. 
Shaw, at St. Joseph, Mo., on the 15th day of March. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What is it about? 

Mr. MANN. No one asked that question as to the present 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, one is an official of the Govern- 
ment and the other is an ex-official of the Government. 

Mr. MANN. An official of the Government, and is in South 
America. 

Mr. DYER. It is an address at the Lincoln Club banquet. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The address of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Davis] was a patriotic address, too. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I want to know what it is about, if it is 
to go in the Recorp. Has the gentleman read the address? 

Mr. DYER. I have read part of it; yes, sir. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What is it about? 

Mr. DYER. It has reference to the state of the Union, I wiit 
say to the gentleman. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I object. He can not contribute any- 
thing to the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Fitz 
GERALD] objects. 

Mr. MANN. I shall object to any other unanimous-consent 
requests until we shall have disposed of the pension business. 


PENSIONS. 


Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I cali up the bill 
H. R. 13486, and ask unanimous consent that it be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] calls up House bill 13486, and asks unanimous consent 
that it be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 
Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as Gee 8 

A bill (H. R. 13486) gran pensions and increase of 8 to 


certain soldiers and — ¢ ax e Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Under the order that was made, no other busi- 
ness can be transacted but pension business? 

The SPEAKER. That is the situation. 

Mr. MANN. That is the order for the day? 

The SPEAKER. It is. After we get through with the pen- 
sion bills the House will adjourn. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place ps the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the 


n laws 
e name of James C. Baker, late of Campesy G, Sixth Regiment 
Missouri State Militia Cav: „and him a 5 on at the rate of 


of $50 per month in of that he 
Third Regiment 
on at the rate of 


Harrison Hancock, on of esot Company B, Seventy-fifth 
Regiment and Forty-second Regimen teer Infantry, and 
him a pension at the rate of 720 per month in lieu of that he is 


The name of Ella A. Walker, widow of Alfred Walker, late of Com- 
— I, 1 hundred and forty-third Regiment Illinois ‘Volunteer In- 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 

that mew is now recei 


ving. 
. name “Ot Witiam Sweet, late of Twelfth Independent Battery. 
Massachusetts Light and pay him a pension at the rate ot 
$30 per month in lieu of tha ne is now receiving 
The name of Lemuel 88 late of (pon A wi Ninth Regiment 
Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pronon the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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The name of James G. Doane, late of Company A, TER Regiment 
Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in Neu of that he is now 8 

The name of Joseph Fike, late of Companies B and H. Two hundred 
and seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $40 pa month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Alice R. Kelley, widow of Charles W. Kelley, late of 
Company A, Two hundred and seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of George Ware, late of Company K, Forty-fourth Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph M. Skelton, late of Company G, First Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Chesley Goldsby, late of Companies A and B, Eighteenth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $27 per month in Jien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph Thomas Ritchey, late of Company E, Eighteenth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John E. Osborn, late of Company D, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment New Kork Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel W. Turner, late of Company I, Twenty-seventh 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and Company C, Battalion En- 
gineers, United States Army, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. ‘ 

The name of Joseph C. Brewer, late of Company B. Eighth Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles A. Webber, late of Company G, Forty-fourth 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and Company II. Second Regi- 
ment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Lucretia P. Kill, widow of Darius Kill, late of Company 
A, One hundred and fifty-second Regiment New York Volunteer In- 
fantry. and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now vege 

The name of John McDonald, alias John McHughes, late of Company 
F, Twelfth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Levi Pike, late of Company A, Fifth Regiment West Vir- 
ginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel L. Coulter, late of Independent Battery C, Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Light Artillery, and Company K, Fifth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now rocetwing. 

The name of Lewis J. Sh late of Company D, First Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charlotte Cole, widow of Philip C. Cole, late acting 
assistant surgeon, United States Volunteers, and pay her a peusion at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Rachel McMillan, widow of Edwin McMillan. late of 
Company B, Ninth Regiment United States Veteran Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Marie N. Teasdale, widow of George B. Teasdale, late 
of Company D, One hundred and thirty-third Regiment Illinois Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a sion at the rate of $12 pe month. 

The name of Benjamin F. Hall, late of Company A, Fifth Regiment 
New York Cavalry, and Company a Twenty-second Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Ellen Thomas, widow of Charles R. B. Thomas, 
late of Company D, irty-second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 


pay, er a pension at the rate of $12 pe month, 

he name of George J. Wilcox, late of Company I, Thirty-seventh 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles E. Filer, late of Company G, Sixty-eighth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$27 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of ma H, 8 widow of Benjamin Wambaugh, 
late of Company A, Forty-seventh 3 Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $1 5 month. 

The name of Oliver P. Smith, late of Company L, Ninth- Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Martha O. Balch, widow of William Balch, late of Com- 
peny B, Fifty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 

er a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Arthur C. Hamilton, late of Company H, One hundred 
and ninety-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 7 and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 1 

The name of Barbara L. Johnson, widow of James D. Johnson, late 
of Company K, Thirty-sixth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 

y her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 

s now receiving. 

The name of George Hartsgrove, late of Company G, Twenty-ninth 
Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of erick Wulff, late of Company I, Second Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jemima R. Swinehart, former widow of Philip B. Fergu- 
son, late of Company F, Fifty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Andrew W. Hepler, late of Company E, Tenth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Foster, late of Company B, First Battalion 
Sharpshooters Maine Infantry, and Company B, Twentieth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of John J. Hahn, late of Company C, Forty-seventh Rezi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

z The name of William Brant, late of Company A, Fortieth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James T. Brown, Jate of Company G, One hundred and 
seventy-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary L, Townsley, former widow of Sylvester F. Towns- 
ley, late of Company I, Sixty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Alexander Field, late of Company E, Forty-third Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Woods, late of Company B, Fifteenth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that be is now receiving, 

The name of Isaiah Smith, late of Company E, Fifth Regiment Michi- 
gan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Frances Brown, widow of Charles W. Brown, late of 
Company B, One hundred and twenty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a nsion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William Bain, late of Company G, Eighty-second Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay h a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of John J. Tobias, late of Company 1. Forty-cighth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Martha J. Hebbard, widow of Charles H. Hebbard, late 
of Company B. Thirty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now recciving. 

The name of Laura W. Adams, widow of Homer C. Adams, late of 
Company C, Eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Infantry, and pay 
her . at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of William Ingraham, late ot Company A, Seventy-second 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Luther L. Grant, late of SDS OT B, Forty-sixth Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of — per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Marie Goetz, widow of Conrad Goetz, late of Company 
F, Tenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. . 

The name of Sarah J. Palmer, widow of Jacob G. Palmer, late of 
Company E, ELighty-seyenth Regiment, and Company D, Seventy-eighth 
Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, a pay her a pension at 
the rate of $2 r month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of William F. Emerson, late of 5 C, First R. ent 
Maine Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiv ini 

The name of Napoleon B. Summers, late of Company F, One hundred 
and forty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and y him a 
pepsin? at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is 
receiving. 

The name of Amanda M. Warner, now Cope, former widow of Levi 
Warner, late of Company G, Forty-second Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now 3 

The name of Leslie R. Hyde, late of Company D, One hundred and 
thirty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George W. Harris, late of Company B, Sixty-first - 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William E. Pritt, late of Company E, Seventh Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sanford C. McMains, late of Company C, Seventh Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer — 2 and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in Lieu of that he is now * 

The name of Mary Lemon, widow of ckliff Lemon, late of Com- 

ny E, Twenty-first Regiment, and Company H, Thirteenth Regiment 
ETA Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha F. Gillaspie, widow of John J. Gillaspie, late of 
Company F, Fifty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her he ve at the rate of $20 per month in lien of that she is now 
receiving. 

The —.— of George W. Beebe, late of Company D, Brackett's Battery. 
Minnesota Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lleu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Hix, late of Company P, Second Regiment 
Illinois Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Oscar W. Douglass, late of Company K, Twenty-eighth 
Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of 836 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Stephen B. Garrigus, late of Company H, Fifty-third 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Albert T. foe rg late of Company F, One hundred and 
thirty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $27 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Lincoln, kelpless and dependent child of George 
Lincoln, late of Company L, Eighth Regiment Michigan Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of ase per month. 

The name of Calvin Fryer, late of Company D, One hundred and fifth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of 524 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Wesley Rowland, late of Company H, One hundred and 
thirty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate ore 4 per month in lieu of that he is now A p 

The name of William C. McCracken, late of Company K, Eighteenth 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Homer D. Truax, helpless and dependent child of Wil- 
liam Truax, late of Company C, Second Regiment West Virginia Volun- 
teer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 
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The name of Henry Thompson, late unassigned, 3 
— United States Colored Infantry, and pay h a ee at the 
24 per month in lieu of that he is now 8 
he name of Daniel R. Jackson, late of Company I, Fourteenth Regt 
ment West per month Volunteer I a pension at 


Sixteenth try, d pay 
the rate of $24 per month in lea. of that he is now ee 

The name of Helen M. Strong, widow of George W. Strong, late of 
Company A, Seventh Regiment Michigan Volunteer teer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Paul Revere Hunn, late of Company I, First Regiment 
Connecticut Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a ion at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Ann Bourke, widow of John Bourke, late of Com- 
pany G, First Regiment Michigan Volunteer Engineers and Mechani: ics, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Fanie Sweet, er. of Gilbert Sweet, late of Com 
I, Eighth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Heavy 
and pay —.— a pension at the rate of $20 per month in 1 5 of that she 
s now rece 

The name of Thomas A. Williams, late of Company C, Eleventh Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now recei 


The name of Peter Weber, late of ne Cc; First Regiment Minne- 
sota Volunteer Heavy A er; * pay him a pension at the rate of 
ie is now recet 


$30 per month in lien of that 
The name of J W. Sim; 


paon, widow of Jobn Soons late first 
lieutenant and quartermaster Ninety-ninth Regiment 37 2 lvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of per month 
in lieu of that she is now recei 

The name of Absalom Shell, late of 8 enty-second Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry and pay h 2 A they Ange at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiv ving. 

The name of James Irvin, late of Company D, One hundred and six 
teenth Regiment United Sta’ Colored Infantry, and pay him a 3 
at the rate of $40 per month in Heu of that he is now receiv 

The name of Preston W. Lett, late of Company F, One hu: and 
forty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infan and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now recei 

The name of H Peiffer, late of Company I, Two hundred and 
first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infan com pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now recei: 


The name o cin 
th Regiment Maine Volunteer Infan 


any E, Fifteen pay her a 
pension s at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of t she is now 
receiv, 

The name of Rosetta Cunni: helpless and dependent child of 
Moses R. Cunningham, late of Company elpless Regiment Missouri 


Fourth 
Piata Mita Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
ont 
The name of William H. Potter, aea of Company I, Sixteenth 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infant: and pay him a pension at the ra 
of $40 per month in lieu of that is now OSEE 
The nam 5 of Oter Davis late ot Company : 3 non ueg ET t Mis- 
souri Volunteer Caya and pa; m a pension a rate of $30 
KE e ur ary, sn cco 
e name 9 yrtle , widow o te of Co; 
pany D, One hundred and thirty-first Regiment Pennsy vania Volunteer 
nfantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 1 
e E. K *. widow of Ronald A 


5 ine — eof Ce — ‘peek widow of John J. Stephen 
The name o ennie Stephens, 1 0 5 s, late of 
‘Company E, 8 ent Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and her a 
peasten at the pa of $12 per month. aad 
a matte. mare hapten ret 9 Bones: 3 of Company. G, hteenth 
egiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a sion at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now recei 8 

The name of Mary E. is widow of Abiel H. Jackson, late of 
Company A, Forty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Anna E. Ritchey, widow of Adelbert L. Ritchey, late 
assistant surgeon, Sixteenth Re t Iiltinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
surgeon, Tenth Regiment Illinois votes Volunteer Infantry, ee pay 
her es Paps at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that 5 is now 
receiving, 

The name of Ann M. Coady, 8 bt of William J. Coady, late of 
Company H, Nineteenth Re Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company B, Second Regiment United Matos Veteran Infantry, and pay 
her a pension a the rate of $12 per month 

Eighteenth Regi- 


The name of ep mae Bem B. Boils. Sgr of ; Company T, 
mee New York V. m a pension at the rate 


oq per 1 in lleu a that he ang now receiying. 
he name of George D. Seelye, late of Company H, First Regiment 
Connecticut Volunteer Cavalry, and him a pension at the rate of 


pay 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now Serri i 

The name of Mary A. Baltzell, widow of Gear Taraan late of 
Companies D and C, Second Regiment Missouri tate Mill tia Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name 0 Elisabeth — Boswell, widow of Frederick D. Boswell, 
late of Company D, Thirteenth t Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at 8 $24 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Fannie 
Pona Terpleee ‘and dependent child of said Frederick D. Boswell, the 

ditional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And pro- 
PEENE further, That in the event of the death of Elisabeth 8. Boswell, 
the name of said Boswell shall be E 
subject to the provisions and limitations of the on at the 
eath of said Elisa- 


— of 5 month from and after the date 
et 
The ‘name of Irene L, Cox, widow of faney. à Cox, late of Company 
Second ent Iowa Volunteer Infan h pension 
55 the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that w receiving. 
‘Barbara A. Mott, widow of George Mott, late of Com- 
panies K and D, Ninety-fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


name of Robert M. Hawkins, late 8 master's mate, U. S. 8 
Gazelle, United States Navy, and pay him a pension at the. rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now ag aa ng. 

The name of Charles B. Mathews, late of Company H, Thirty-third 
1 —— and Company 5 Eleventh Regiment, Wisconsin Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu 


The name of Merton, 8 and dependent child of Oliver 
S. Matteson, late of age ang ee Second Regiment Rhode Island Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay pension at ne rane e t ga ape month. 

The name of Mary Matteson, helpless and d of Oliver 
S. Matteson, late of sy her a A, Second Regunent hoe Island Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pa on at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of J Fe rg A. „late of Company — Two hundred and 
Re; t . — mae Volunteer Infantry y him a pen- 

per month in lieu of that hei is now receiving. 
L. B. Net former widow of Charles E. Hulbert, 
-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer 


27 U. pime of Paul try, and pay p 
pany p at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiv- 


The name of Harmon Veatch, late of Com 2 I. Seventy-cighth 
dat. Tilinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
lieu of ifs he is now recelvin 
Winam A . O'Meara, 


h H. 
t 2 á pay hi ion at th 5 f $12, fx gee 
eer an nes nsion a e rate o month. 

‘ Danial oi per m Regiment 
him be — — at the rate of $40 
The name of James H. Durham, late of Company B, Ninth Regiment ; 
adjutant 9 age Pre Regiment Indiana lunteer Infantry and 
‘Twenty-second ttery, Indiana Volunteer Light Wis and pay 
me 5 pean at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 


The name of Walter S. Hood, late of Compan. pany I, One hundred and 
fortieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Edward E. Clapp, late of Company E, Eleventh Regi- 
ment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a n at the rate 
"| The pame ef Henry C. Hoftm is now — — 

name of H. Hoffman, late of . —.— E, Fortieth Regi- 
ment Missouri Volun Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that je is now 8 

The name of James W. mays f- late of Company Sixty-second 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer „ and pay him a pension at e 
rate of $40 per eee in lieu of that is now receiving. 

The name of Jane A „Widow of Delos A. Ward, late of 883 

nsin Infantry, and captain Twenty-fi 
„and pay her a pension at the rate of 
per month in lieu of that le is now receiving. 

The name of Andrew J. Frederic eos of compeny B, Twenty-second 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer mre and pay him a pension at 
1 of s20, pose ag a lieu of that he is now receiving. 

e name o 


N wH Suite a him i Tia 
ew Ham an a pension a e 
rate of $ per month in lieu of age eee 
— nana; Cy Elvira Pierce, 3 of Samuel P: cree, late of Com- 
pna 5 New Tork Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
pension at the ra of $20 per month in lieu of that she is tow 
receivin. 
one name ot Borman’ Bi. Crawford, late of Company B, 
egiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
25 of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 


The name of — er Simpson, widow of John T. Simpson, = 
of Company C, Twenty-first ent Kentucky Volunteer Infan 
and pay her a pension at the rate * $20 per month in lieu of that 
is now receiving. 

The name of Benjamin F. Patterson, late of Com 
ment Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, tia, and oo 


8 ermana, late of 
— sates her a —.— at the rate of $20. ae month in lieu 

of that she is now recei 
The name of eee Pendleton, widow of Ethan D es 
late of Battery F, First Rhode Island Light Artillery, a a e era 
pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she now re- 


n B. Stutzman, late of Company A, One hundred 
Infan and pay him a 
lieu of that | he is now re- 


The name of Samuel Gates, late of 8 A, One hundred and 
th ent Ohio Volunteer 9 y him a pension at 


sixteen 
the ie of per month in lieu of that is Be receivin 
of —— F. Williams, late of Company F, ‘lghtoenth 
ua Rent Ohio 1 21 eee and pay him a 5 he rate 
50 per month in V 
ae he name of Henry Shonert, late of Company” R 


5 Cavalry, and him a sion a 
per month in lieu of that The is 5 — recelvi the 


ment 
the — og $40 
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The name of Samual W. Adams, late of Company C, Ninth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receivi 


ng. 
The name of Rose Salisbury, widow of Daniel F Saua late of 
Company K, One hundred and eighty-fifth Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Robert Jolley, late of Company H, One hundred and 
forty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Isaac G. Thompson, late of Company L, and quarter- 
master sergeant Third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
3 pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of John Pope, late of Company H, One hundred and 
twenty-third Regiment, and Company D, One hundred and thirty- 
fourth Regiment, Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of David T. McFarland, late of Company F, Sixth Regi- 
ment lowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 3 : 

The name of Andrew Kinkade, late of Company D, Spies Aha 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Kures, widow of Jacob Kures, late of Com- 

ny A, Sixty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
— a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth J. Frush, widow of John H. Frush, late of 
company K, Seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Ann Grady. widow of James Grady, late of Company 
G, Third Regiment United States Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. S 

The name of Charles 8 late of Company K, Ninety-sixth 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 

The name of George T. Poulson, late of Com y F, 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
rate of $40 per month in leu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jennie S. Bunch, widow of Leonidas Bunch, late of 
Company D, Eleventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
ay her a e at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 

v. 


now receiving. ' 
The name of Joseph K. Kelly, late of Company F, Ninth Regiment 
Minois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Laura A. Hayner, widow of George W. Hayner, late 
of Company F, One hundred and twenty-fifth Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Nathan H. Miller, late of Company A, Seventh Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a on at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiv: ng. 

The name of John Kane, late of Company B, Two hundred and 
fifth Regiment Penns: lvania Volunteer nfantry, and pay him a 
paoa at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Martha H. Randolph, widow of Charles B. Randolph, 
late of company A, One hund and forty-eighth Regiment New 
York Leases nfantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 

r month. 

Pehe name of John List, late of Company H, One hundred and 
ninety-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a Sse aye at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary Winegardner, widow of Samuel Winegardner, 
late of Compens A, Eighth Regiment, and Company K, Forty- rst 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
tate of $24 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving: Pro- 
vided, That in the event of the death of Carrie Winegardner, 7 9 
and dependent child of said Samuel Winegardner, the additional pen- 
sion herein granted shall cease and determine: And provided further, 
That in the event of the death of Mary Winegardner the name ot 
said Carrie Winegardner shall be placed on the pension roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension Jaws, at the rate of 
$12 per month from and after the date of death of said Mary Wine- 


ardner. 
x The name of Mary E. Wolf, widow of Duncan Wolf, late of Com- 
any F, Two hundred and seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Fateatry, and pay her a on at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 
The name of Julian Myers, widow of Caleb Myers, late of Com- 
pany D, One hundred and sixty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Drafted 
ilitia satoi and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The foregoing bill is a substitute for the following House bills 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 
H.R. or James C. Baker. H. R. 3166. Charlette Cole. 


g. 
Seventy-third 
nsion at the 


H. R. 967. Joshua Shriver. H. R. 3279. Rachel McMillan. 

H. R. 968. Murray Myers. II. R. 3287. Marie N. Teasdale. 

H. R. 969. William C. Hershberger. H. R. 3417. Benjamin F. Hall. 

H. R. 1338. James E. Peirce. H. R. 3766. Mary Ellen Thomas. 

H. R. 1872. Harrison Hancock. H. R. 8807. Maggie Nelson 

H. R. 1481. Ella A. Walker. H. R. 3961. George J. Wilcox. 

II. R. 1506. William Sweet. H. R. 3969. Charles E. Filer. 

H. R. 1658. Lemuel Gassaway. H. R. 4005. Emma H. Wambaugh. 

H. R. 1668. James G. Doane. H. R. 4373. Oliver P. Smith. 

H. R. 1719. Joseph Fike. H. R. 4613. Martha O. Balch. 

II. R. 1736. Alice R. Kelley. H. R. 4618. Arthur C. Hamilton. 

H. R. 1754. George Ware. H. R. 4507. Barbara L. Johnson. 

H. R. 1882. Joseph M. Skelton. II. R. 4571. George Hartsgrove. 

H. R. 1956. Chesley dened 5 II. R. 4896. Frederick Wulff. 

II. R. 2069. Joseph Thomas Ritchey. H. R. 4911. Jemima R. Swinehart, 

H. R. 2188. John E. Osborn, H. R. 5062. Andrew W. Helper. 

H. R. 2220. Samuel W. Turner, H. R. 5106. William Foster. 

H. R. 2502. Joseph C. Brewer. II. R. 5125. John J. Hahn. 

H. R. 2564. Charles A. Webber. H. R. 5133. Wiliam Brant. 

H. R. 2578. Lucretia P. Kill. H. R. 5176. James T. Brown. 

II. R. 2623. John McDonald, alias H. R. 5227. Mary L. Townsley, 
John McHughes. H. R. 5231. Alexander Field. 

II. R. 2696. Levi Pike. II. R. 5250. John Woods. 

II. R. 2749. Samuel L. Coulter. II. R. 5251. Isaiah Smith. 

II. R. 2965. Lewis J. Shepard. II. R. 5266. Frances Brown, 


H. R. 5311. William Bain. H. R. 9982. Barbara A. Mott. 

H. R. 5345. John J. Tobias. H. R. 9990. Robert M. Hawkins. 

H. R. 5401. Martha J. Hebbard. II. R. 10011. Charles B. Mathews. 

I. R. 5949. Laura W. Adams. II. R. 10070. Henry Matteson. 

R. 6574. William Ingraham. H. R. 10071. Mary Matteson. 

H. R. 6969. Luther L. Grant. II. R. 10178. Joseph A. Miller. 

II. R. 6476. Marie Goetz. II. R. 10181. Julia L. Hulbert, 
6682. Sarah J. Palmer. II. R. 10214. Paulina Baker. 
6598. William F. Emerson. H. R. 10258. Harmon Veatch. 


„Napoleon B. Summers. H. R. 10631. Josephine F. O'Meara. 


7057. 8 M. Warner, n R. ee George Shults. 
w Cope. R. 10726. Philson Ilutchinson. 
R. 7157. Leslie R. Hyde. H. R. 10745. Tirzah Marin ‘Willson. 
7176. George W. 10782. Daniel S. Kriner. 


arris. 
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. William E. Pritt. H. R. 10889. James H. Di 
7834. Sanford C. MeMains. I. R. 10035. Walter 8. Load. 
7406. Mary Lemon. H. R. 10943. Edward E. Clapp. 
7436. Martha E. Gillaspie. H. R. 10960. Henry C. Hoffman. 
„R. 7440. George W. Beebe, H. R. 10966. James W. Maloy. 
7474. William Hix, II. R. 11052. Jane A. Ward. 
. R. 7551. Oscar W. Douglass. II. R. 11117. Andrew J. Frederick. 
„R. 7918. Stephen B. Garrigus, II. R. 11119. Thornton R. Hendrick- 
. R. 7966. Albert T. Fengler. son. 
7976. Mary Lincoln. II. R. 11140. Alonzo Knor. 
64. Calvin Fryer, H. R. 11297. Elvira Pierce. 


SEE 
g 
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Wesley Rowland. II. R. 11486. Elizabeth Simpson. 
. 8097. William C. McCracken. II. R. 11489. Benjamin F. Patterson. 
„ R. 8138. Homer D. Truax. H. R. 11496. Sargeant B. Crawford. 
R. 8251. Henry Thompson. H. R. 11497. John Fishero. 
R. 8260. Daniel R. Jackson. H. R. 11580. Mary Vetermann. 
R. 8549. Willis R. Stowe, II. R. 11607. Thankful Pendleton. 
R. 8552. Helen M. Strong. H. R. 11615. Aaron B. Stutzman. 
R. 8586, Paul Revere Hunn. H. R. 11753. Samuel Gates. 
R. 8756. Mary Ann Bourke. H. R. 11902. John F. Williams. 
. R. 8770. Annie Sweet. H. R. 11922. Henry Shonert. 
R. 8840. Thomas A. Williams, H. R. 11982. Samuel W. Adams. 
R. 8907. Peter Weber. H. R, 12008, Rose Salisbury. 
. R. 9004. Julia W. Simpson. H. R. 12089. Robert Jolley. 
R. 9013. Absalom Shell. II. R. 12182. Isaac G. Thompson. 
R. 9064. James Iryin. H. R. 12228. John Pope. 
R. 9068. Preston W. Lett. H. R. 12249. David T. McFarland. 
R. 9088. Henry Peiffer. H. R. 12297. Andrew Kinkade. 
R. 9089. Lucinda Ulmer. H. R. 12311. Mary E. Kures. 
R. 9258. Rosetta Cunningham, H. R. 12342. Elizabeth J. Frush. 
. R. 9267. William H. Potter. H. R. 12395. Ann Grady. 
. R. 9269. Oliver Davis. H. R. 12403. Charles Ormsby. 
. R. 9304. Myrtle Hardy. H. R. 12479. George T. Poulson. 
R. 9347. Adelaide E. Kennedy. H. R. 12528. Jennie S. Bunch. 
. R. 9355. C. Jennie Stephens. H. R. 12629. Joseph K. Kelly. 
R. 9357. Benson C. Bellamy. H. R. 12631. Laura A, Haroen. 
R. 9403. Mary E. Jackson. H. R. 12731. Nathan H. Miller. 
R. 9559. Anna E. Ritchey. H. R. 12782. John Kane. 
R. 9642. Ann M. Coady. H. R. 12799. Martha H. Randolph. 
R. 9731. Eugene B. Guild. H. R. 12880, John List. ; 
R. 9751. George D. Seelye. II. R. 12926. Mary Winegardner. 
R. 9858. Mary A. Baltzell. H. R. 13399. Mary E. Wolf. 
. R. 9954. Elisabeth S. Boswell, H. R. 13400. Julian Myers. 
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R. 9965. Irene L. Cox. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The name of Alonzo Knox, late of Company F, Fourth Regiment New 
Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. ‘ 

Mr. SULLOWAY. Mr. Speaker, on page 24, line 1, I move to 
amend by striking out “$50” and inserting ‘ $72.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New Hampshire. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 24, line 1, strike out $50” and insert “ $72.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


ment. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. Mr. Speaker, I want to be heard a mo- 
ment. 

On page 53 of the report there is a statement of this man’s 
condition which I will read, and then I want to read a statement 
from the physician who examined him. From the report of the 
committee I read: 

II. R. 11140. Alonzo Knox, aged 78 yours late a private in Company 
F, Fourth Regiment New Hampshire nfantry, from July 25, 1861, to 
August 23, 1865 jens of service, 4 years 28 days), is now pensioned - 
under certificate No. 409103 at the rate of $30 per month by special act 
of Congress, approved May 25, 1908. The claimant was formerly pen- 
sioned under the general law at the rate of $14 per month for chronic 
diarrhea and piles. 

Medical testimony has been filed, indicating that claimant is in a 
helpless condition and unable to perform any character of labor or to 
care for himself, He requires almost constant attendance of others by 
reason of general articular rheumatism, organic disease of heart, re- 
laxed sphincter muscles, due to hemorrhoids, and enlar prostate. 
This is supplemented by. other testimony, indicating that he is without 
means or property and has no income except his pension, which it is 
recommended increased to $50 per month, 

That is supplemented by other testimony, showing that the 
man is without property and absolutely helpless. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to read also an affidavit from this 
man’s physician, whom I know very well, Dr. George M. Davis, 
of the city where this man lives. And I want to call particular 
attention to this fact, that Alonzo Knox enlisted July 25, 1861, 
and served until August 23, 1865, or 4 years and 28 days. He 
was pensioned under the general law at the rate of $14 per 
month for chronic diarrhea and piles. He was a loyal soldier 
with a magnificent service and his record was unblemished. 
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Ile went into the Union Army almost at the very beginning of 
the Civil War, and served there until it ended. He was not a 
camp follower, or a “ coffee-cooler,” or a deserter, or a substi- 
tute. 
Now, I want to read the report of the physician who examined 
him on February 2, 1916. I read: 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE M. DAVIS, M. D., IN CLAIM OF ALONZO ENOX, 
H. R. 11140, 


I have this day examined Alonzo Knox, 78 
chester, N. H., late a private in Company F, 
Hampshire Volunteer Infantry. 

nd rheumatism of both shoulders, both elbows, both hands and 
wrists, both hips, both knees, and both ankles. Both shoulder joints 
are limited to one-half normal motion; the right elbow joint is limited 
to one-third normal motion. 

The joints of both hands and all fingers are swollen and distorted 
to such a degree that he is unable to firmly grasp knife, fork, or spoon. 

Both knees are swollen and distorted ; the left knee is one-half larger 
enas the right knee; the left knee joint is limited to one-half normal 
motion. 

There is crepitus of all of the above-mentioned joints. The joints 
of his left foot are swollen and distorted to such a degree that he is 
unable to wear a leather shoe or boot. There Is swelling of both feet 
and legs below the knee. There is valvular disease of heart and 
shortness of breath. He is unable to rest only in a sitting or partiall 
.sitting position. His sphincter muscles are relaxed and hemorrhoids 
are formed, There is enlargement of his prostate gland, causing pain- 
ful and frequent urination. 

The above-mentioned soldier is totally incapacitated from performin 
manual labor and requires the constant care and service of an attend- 
ant to dress, andress, and assist in feeding. 

I further declare I have no interest in the prosecution of this claim. 

GEORGE M. Davis, M. D. 


ears of age, of Man- 
‘ourth Regiment New 


MANCHESTER, N. H., February 2, 1916. 

Sworn to and subscribed gy has 2, 1916, before Moodybell S. Ben- 
nett. notary public in and for Hillsborough County, State of New 
Hampshire. 

Now, gentlemen, it was 20 years ago that I first became a 
member of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and from that 
time until now there has been on the statute books a general 
Jaw. unde which, if this man could have traced his disabilities 
to the service, he would be entitled to $72 a month. With the 
aftidavit that I have here I would not hesitate for a moment to 
go before a jury in any civilized country and submit the facts 
us to whether or not all of the disabilities from which he is 
suffering to-day are not the direct result of the years of ravages 
of chronic diarrhea and piles which he contracted in the Army, 
and which have undermined his system and his health and 
brought about the distressing and awful conditions existing 
to-day. 

This man must have two nurses. He can not stand on his 
feet. He can not lie down, but can only rest in a sitting or 
purtinily sitting position, and is absolutely helpless. He can 
not put his hands to his mouth and has to be fed like a child. 
There is not a joint in his limbs that is not distorted. He can 
not hold a knife or fork or spoon. He can not stand or lie in 
a natural position by reason of valvular disease of the heart. 
He has no control over the movement of his bowels or urinary 
orguns, and requires the constant aid and attention of some one 
night and day to dress, feed, and keep him in a sanitary condi- 
tion. 

I submit to the Members of this Sixty-fourth Congress the 
question whether this old hero, who went into the Union Army 
almost at the outbreak of hostilities, and went through that 
entire Rebellion in a fighting regiment, and that was filled up 
time and time again with recruits, should be given $72 a month, 
as asked for, to bring him some cheer in his few remaining days, 
or will you deny this old soldier, with his glorious record, a few 
of the necessities and comforts of life? 

Mr. Chairman, most of the men who seryed under that flag 
have crossed the threshold to their final rest. The others have 
but a short time to remain. I believe it is the duty of this 
Government to see that they are cared for as the wards of this 
Nation, and I submit this matter to you, simply saying that at 
the very last pension day when we passed pension bills we gave 
the sum of $72 a month to a Kentucky soldier, and his condi- 
tion was no worse than that of this man. It could not be any 
worse and the man still live. Will you follow that precedent, or 
will you reject the amendment? [Applause.] 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I dislike very 
much to oppose an amendment offered by a friend and col- 
league upon this committee, and especially an amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. Surroway], 
for whom I have the very highest personal regard; but I feel 
that it is my duty as a member of the committee to oppose this 
amendment, and the reason why I feel so, is because we have 
a rule providing that we shall not in any case of a private, 
allow more than $50 per month, I think I may state correctly 
that there has not been a single bill passed by Congress giving 
more than $50 per month to a private within the last four 
years. 


Mr. SULLOWAY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. Is it not a fact that in the very last pen- 
sion session we had here we gaye $72 to a Kentucky soldier? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. It passed the House, but it has 
not passed Congress, and probably never will. The Senate as 
I understand has a rule the same as ours. It is a joint rule, 
providing that we will not pass a bill carrying over $50 a month 
for a private and my information is that the Senate committee 
has already reduced that amount to $50. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. I will yield to my friend for a 
question. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. Has not the Senate been more liberal 
than the House under the same rules? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. It was years ago, but now I 
think not. 

Mr, SULLOWAY. Have you not had conferences on 70 
amendments, and is it not a fact that the House yielded in 
55 cases and the Senate yielded in 15? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. They were formal amendments, 
such as correcting service, correcting names, and so forth. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. And increasing pensions also. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. The great majority of the nmend- 
ments made by the Senate in which we concurred were formal 
amendments. Iam positive that the Senate has not passed a bill 
giving over $50 per month in the last three years. 
` Mr. GALLAGHER. I should like to know why we can not 
pass this bill and send it over to the Senate, the same as we did 
in the other case? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Well, we can; but if you ever 
raise the limit to $72, there are thousands of others equally as 
meritorious that will insist upon the same treatment. I am 
a friend to the old soldier, but we should treat them all fairly 
and alike. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. But there are exceptions to all rules. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. I have many soldiers in my dis- 
trict who are blind, who are bedridden, and who need two 
nurses, but I have never asked for more than $50, because it is 
a fixed rule of the House and the Senate that $50 is all we will 
allow. Now, if a soldier was injured in the service, and is en- 
titled by law to more than $50 per month he can get it in the 
Pension Bureau, and does not need to come to Congress for u 
special bill. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. Does the gentleman mean that he can get 
it in the Pension Bureau? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. If he was injured in the service, 
and is in such condition as you state—and I have no doubt 
about that, as I know my friend states the facts as they are— 
he can get more than $50 in the Pension Bureau. He does not 
need to come here. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. The gentleman knows’ very well why he 
needs to come here. It is because originally he did not prove up 
all the disabilities that he now has. In other words, the very dis- 
abilities for which he was pensioned at $14 a month have de- 
veloped into his present condition beyond all question. He could 
get in under the general law if it was not for that; and the 
gentleman knows that for years we have been giving $72 a 
month to men who came here because they did not prove up 
originally. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. No; I do not know that. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. Well, I know it. The gentleman says you 
have not been paying it for the last three years. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. About three years ago we 
stopped paying over $50 for any private. Since that time we 
have had a rule fixing that as the limit, and we think it ought 
to be a binding rule, against more than $50 in any case, unless 
you are willing to raise the limit and treat all alike. To allow 
more than $50 in this case would be unfair to thousands of old 
soldiers throughout the country who are in the same condition 
and just as deserving. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask the gentleman 
a question. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. There seems to be some mistake about the nge of 
this gentleman, if I understood the statement correctly. I 
undersood the gentleman from New Hampshire to say that he 
was 78 years old. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. Yes; 78 years old. 

Mr. SIMS. But the gentleman stated that he went into the 
Army when he was 17 years old. If he went in in 1861 at the 


age of 17, he would not be 72 years of age. 
Mr. SULLOWAY. Then there is some mistake, he was older 
when he went into the Army, for he is now 78 years of age. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
RUSSELL) there were 37 ayes and 88 noes. 

Mr. SULLOWAY. I demand tellers, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Hampshire de- 
mands tellers. Those in favor of tellers will rise and stand 
until counted. [After counting.] Thirty gentlemen have arisen, 
not a sufficient number, and tellers are refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The name of Andrew Kinkade, late of Company D, Thirty-third Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend by 
striking out lines 24 and 25, on page 26, and lines 1 and 2, on 
page 27. This party is dead. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out lines 24 and 25, page 26, and lines 1 and 2 on page 27. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. RussxLL of Missouri, a motion to reconsider 
the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill 
S. 3984, “An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors,” and I ask 
5155 the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 

ole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


pay, her a pension at the rate of poe per month. 

te of Company E, Seventh Regiment 
paint ta pond Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Saxey, widow of Alfred Saxey, late of Compan 
F, Tenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and first lleutehan 
Company H, First Regiment Indian Moma Guards, and pay her a 
sion at the rate of $20 per month in lleu of that she is now 9 EEP 

The name of Erasmus W. Tatlock, late of Company A, Third R 
ment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate ot 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Silas W. Norris, late of Company 3, Seventy-seventh 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Er and pay h a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of tha’ ‘he is now receiving, 

The name of Simeon L. Wilson, late of Company K, Twelfth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and y him a pension at the rate 
of Bo per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of John Nighswander, helpless and dependent son of Martin 
Nighswander, late of Sompeay B, ty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, an * him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name © illiam E. Howard, late of Company C, One hundred 
and twentieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
2 at the rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Paleman S. Castle, late of Company L, Eleventh Regi- 
ment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jennie R. Cusick, widow of Thomas Cusick, late of the 
Third Battery Minnesota Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Annie ragen sidon of Elisha Bridges, late of Com- 
pany E, Forty-sixth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

he name of Rosa Rossiter, widow of Lemuel Rossiter, late second 
lieutenant Company B, Fifth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and captain Company C, Sixth — . United States Veteran Volun- 
tecr Infantry, and pay her a m at the rate of $25 per month in 
lieu of that she is now recet 


valry, and C 
ment, United States Veteran Volunteer infantry, and — 


ing. 

The name of Gustav Schoneck, late of Company D, Thirty-second 
Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Theodore Basterdes, late of — Foo! „ Twenty-fifth 
Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in Jieu of that is now receiving. 

The name of 3 P. Sherman, widow of Philo B. Sherman, late 
second lieutenant cond Independent Battery Connecticut Volunteer 
Light Artillery, and pay her a 5 at the rate of $20 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Charles R. Potter, late of Company E, Bighty-fourth 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now aeda A 

The name of Hiram F. Brundage, late of 3 Sixth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Heavy Artil „ and pay a pension at 
the rate of $40 — month in lieu of that is now 

The name of C. Hills, widow of Leroy T. Hills, late of Com- 
pany G, Sixteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay 


‘her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lien of that she is now 


i receiving. 


The name of Patrick J. Quigley, late of Com B, Fifteen 
ment Connecticut Volunteer Tafan „and pape Rink a pension at the - 
rate of $40 per month in lleu of that he is now receiving. 

name of Nellie Judkins, widow of cranny | D. Judkins, late of 
Company G, Third Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a jon at the rate of $12 aber month. 

The name of Alva M. Titchout, late of Company I, First Regiment 
Vermont Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

e name of Francis Blanchard, late of Company E, Ninth Regiment 
Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now 3 

The name of Fidelia M. Waffle, former widow of Hiram F. Moe, late 
of Company K, Sixth ent Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John R. Mabee, late of Company B. Twenty-eighth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now anni 

name of William I. Scott, late of Company K, One hundred and 
sixteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now og gf 

The name of Edwin D. Kaynor, late of Company K, rty-ninth 
Re t Wisconsin Volunteer grog & and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George A. Barker, late of Company D, Seventh Regi- 
ment Iowa Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. * 

The name of Melcenia C. Baker, widow of Simeon S. Baker, late 
first lieutenant Company G, Sixth Regiment Missouri Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a panain at the rate of 525 per month in lieu of 
that she is now recely g. 

The name of Christiana H. Nicholls, widow of Thomas B. Nicholls, 
late quartermaster sergeant, First Regiment New York Volunteer En- 
gineers, and pay her a i eyes at the rate of 812 per month. 

The name of John S. Corson, late of Company D, First Regiment 
New 3 Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Clarinda A. Spear, widow of Otis G. Spear, late of Com- 
pany B, Fourth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and acting master’s 
mate, United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in leu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Daniel L. Thompson, late of Company C, Forty-fifth 
Regiment Massachusetts Militia Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Robert H. Barton, late of Company E, Second Regiment, 
and Company F, Tenth Regiment, Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
—— pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving, 

The —— of Aad Peterson, late of Company D, Second Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now * 

The name of Adeline Reynolds, widow of William Reynolds, late of 
Company A, Eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of George H. Shefter, late of Company A, Eighth K ery 
Towa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John F. Treadwell, late of Company E, Second Regiment 
Arkansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
Verne ahn . Wilson a late of co K, Bighth Regiment 

e name o enry G. 0 y men 
Tilinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a — e at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John R. Snook, late of Company A, One hundred and 
thiry-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Kniffin, widow of Daniel Kniffin, late of Com- 
pany K, Thirteenth R ent Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany K, Twenty-fourth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of David Youts, late of Company G, Fifty-first Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George Bateson, late of Company A, Twenty-cighth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Daniel W. Coan, late of Company B, Eleventh Regiment, 
and Company I, One hundred and forty-first ent, ois Volun- 
teer 3 and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in 
Uen of that he is now receiving. 

name of Mary King, widow of Cassius M. King, late of Company 
G, Ninth Regiment chigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of John W. Greene, late of Company BE. One hundred and 
thirty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer 3 and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Peter S. Hare, late of Company I, Seventy-fourth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jefferson Lyons, late of Company K, Tenth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 


ving. 
The name of Andy Soggy Sew ee of Companies D and E, Fiftieth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer T try, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now recet 
he name of Burton Gillaspie, late of Company 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infa: him 
of wee per. month in lieu of that he is now receivin 


th Regi- 


l, Twenty-fifth Regi- 
pension at the rate 


Gould, late of Com C, Twenty-second Regiment I 
Infantry, and PY here pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of James E. Bacon, late of Company K, Tenth Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and Company I, Second Regiment 


1916. 
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Massachusetts Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Alden Powers, late of Company E Twenty-fourth Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Duane F. Perkins, late of Company H, Sixth Regiment 
New Hampshire Voluntcer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sylvester Stewart, late of Company K, First Regiment 
District of Columbia Volunteer Cavalry, and Company A, First Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph F. Grawe, late of Company G, Ninety-third Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
840 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George F. Cowan, late of Company B, Fourth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Frederick A. Heebner, late of Company F, Twelfth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in leu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William II. Manley, late of Company I, One hundred 
and fifty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William Cake, alias William Baker, late of Company H, 
Thirty-tirst Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer 5 and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $40 A as month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William H. Hills, late hospital steward, United States 
Army, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The name of Eliza J. Banning, widow of Samuel M. Banning, late of 
Company A, Twenty-sixth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
is now 3 

The name of Martha Connor, widow of William Connor, late of 
Company A, Eighteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her A yoni at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

Te name of Anastasia Corcoran, widow of William J. Corcoran, 
late of Company E, Twenty-sixth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now recel Ba. 

The name of Mary C. niels, widow of Albert E. Daniels, late first 
lieutenant 1 F, Sixty-first Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiv ng. 

The name of Sarah F. Hovey, widow of Lewis Hovey, late of Com- 
pany A, Eighteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay 7780 a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of William Roudebush, late of Company G, One hundred 
and twenty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a — at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 
recelying. 

The name of Charles Whitkemper, late of Compay I, Fifty-fourth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay hím a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Smiley, late of Company D, Seventeenth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy Wilson, dependent mother of Chester Callaway, 
late of Company E, Sixty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, the same to be 
paid to her without deduction or rebate on account of former alleged 
erroneous payments of pension. 

The name of William Whitten, late of Company I, Sixty-sixth Regi- 

ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The name of Georgia B. Nelson, widow of Jesse P. Nelson, late first 
lieutenant of Company E, Twenty-fourth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah T. Wright, widow of John H. Wright, late of Com- 
any D, Thirty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
er BS pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 

receiving. 

The name of Eliza J. Wells, widow of John E. Wells, late second lieu- 
tenant and captain Company G, Sixteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in lieu 
of that she is now ea Yas 

The name of John M. Pittman, late of Company H, Sixth Regiment 
United States Voluntcer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$15 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Martha A. Reynolds, former widow of John T. Gillespie, 
late of Company E, Sixteenth Regiment ne pho Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Albert A, Lance, late of Company H, Thirty-cighth Regi- 
ret 0405 say Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
0 per month. 

he name of Oliver K. Landrew, late of Company -A, Eleventh Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now haven a 

The name of George Crawford, late of Company C, Sixteenth Regi- 
ment Michigan Volunteer 1 17 and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Edward Morris, late of Company A, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Nelson Briley, late of Company K, One hundred and 
eighteenth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
copied pension at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of James L. Spaulding, late of Company H, Eleventh Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James M. Jameson, late first Heutenant and regimenta? 
quartermaster Twenty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving: 

The name of Henry Wilcox, late of Company G, Second Regiment 
Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of James A. Snodgrass, late of Company H, First Regiment 
Colorado Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James P. Weter, late of 8 


of 5 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

h iam H. Lewis, late of Company E, Twenty-üfth Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and Company C, First Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Engineers, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now treks 

The name of Elias B. Thompson, late of Company G, Twenty-first 
Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now eee 

The name of Sarah E. Prender, widow of George Prender, late of 
Company D, First Regiment New York Volunteer Cayalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, . 

The name of Enoch F. Anderson, late of U. S. S. Ohio, Rhode Island 
and Sassacus, United States Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Maria Savage, widow of David Savage, late of Company 
K, Twelfth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Marrietta Fowler, widow of John B. Fowler, late of 
Company A, Twenty-third Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Francis B. Nofsinger, late acting assistant surgeon, 
2 States Army, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of John Alexander, late of Company B, Thirty-second Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Jane Drew, widow of Daniel F. M. Drew, late of 
Company G, Thirty-fifth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and Company C, Thirteenth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Enoch M. Martin, late of Company A, Fifth Regiment 
Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in leu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Gardner B. Taylor, late of Company A, One hundred anil 
fifty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Agne „ Tooker, widow of John S. Tooker, late sergeant 
of Company G, Sixth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her pase on at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Nelson Haggerty, late of Company K, First Regiment New 
Jersey Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Minnie Mahler, widow of Paul R. Mahler, late of Com- 

ny C, One hundred and 5 Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 

‘antry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that 
she is now 3 

The name of Annie T. McCreary, widow of Charles C. McCreary, late 
captain Company H, Fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry. and 
pay her a pennon at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of James A, Lucas, late of Company B. Fourteenth Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Amanda feo N widow of Alexander Phillips, late of 
Company I, Eleventh Regimen West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pee at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Ellen L. Webster, widow of Edson H. Webster, alias Ed- 
win Webster, late of th- United States Marine Corps, and pay her a 

nsion at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiv- 

g. 

The name of Annie E. Nave, widow of Mark Nave, late of Company 
A, Thirteenth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Maria J. Mahon, widow of Peter Mahon, late of Company 
I, Third Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in licu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sigmund Bauer, late of Company E, One hundred and 
forty-second Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Martin B. Worrell, late of ys deg E, Twenty-third 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ruth A. Smith, widow of Allen Smith, late of Company 
B, Fifth Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rat i ae) Wh month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of „Haynes, late of Company A, One hundred and 
seventeenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of 840 per month in licu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Daniel K. Cummings, late of Company G, First Nenment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Heavy Årtillery, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The rame of James M. Crossman, late of Company E, Fourth Regi- 
ment Verment Volunteer 90 and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

he name of rge llison, late of Company H, Second Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elijah Booher, late of Company I, One hundred and 
forty-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Taylor, widow of William Taylor, late of Com- 
pany H, Forty-second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a peson at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Burton Vanhook, late of Company H, One hundred and 
fiftieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Andrew J. Woolf, late of Companies F and C, Seventh 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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The name of Jehn Woods, late of Company C, One hundred and 
thirty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer I try, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that is now receiving. 


The name of Milton 


is now recet > 
A. Kasson, late of 
Company K, First Regiment New York Volunteer 
pay a penos at the rate of $20 per month in 
now receiving. 

The name of Norman B. Stacy, late of Company D, Eighteenth Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 1 

The name of Florence K. Patterson, widow of Joseph B. Patterson, 
late of United States ships ANeghany, Release, and Maratanza, United 
States Navy, and pay her a ne at the rate of $12 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Hoon, widow of Francis Hoon, late of Com- 
pany A, Ninety-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Milton T. jr., helpless and 
Milton T. Callahan, late major Thirty-fourth tucky Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William Thomas, late of Seng song G, Twenty-third Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now gakoen, t 

The name of Edmund Hishley, helpless and dependent child of Coon- 
rod Hishley, late of Company A, Second Battalion District of Columbia 
Militia Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Stephen P. Stites, late of Company K, enty-seventh 
Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Teana and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now — praen 

he name of Carrie V. Lawton, widow of Winslow La n, Eae 


dent son of 


of Company F, Thirtie: 
ment, Maine Volunteer Infan 


-seventh 
Infantry, and pay her a ——— at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John Johnston, late of Company A, One hundred and 
eighty-seventh 5 Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a - 
sion at the rate of $50 month in lieu of that he is now recei A 

The name of Ella Taylor, former widow of Robert D. McCracken, late 
of Companies A and B, First ent Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Sidney A. Ladd, late of Company C, Fourteenth Regt- 
ment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now * 

The name of Daniel Casey, late of Company D, Sixth Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jimeson S. Tweed, late of Company M, First Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Lucinda Applegate, widow of Andrew J. Applegate, late 
of Fourth Ind ent Company, Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and 5 pay her 
a a oi at the rate of in lieu of that she is now 
rece 


The name of Bernard MeNaney, late of Com y D, Fitth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The foregoing bill is a substitute for the following Senate bills 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 


20 per month 


8. 9. Patience Rosa Archer. S. 1014. George Bateson. 

S. 86. John T. Pribble. S. 1018. Daniel W. Coan. 

S. 87. Sarah Saxey. S. 1043. Mary Lay se 

S. 88. Erasmus Tatlock. S. 1108. John W. Greene. 

S. 104. Silas W. No 5 8.1110. Peter S. Hare. 

8. 118. Simeon L. Wil S. 1119. Jefferson Lyons. 

S. 120. John Nighswander. S. 1125. Andy Perrin. 

S. 123. William E. Howard. S. 1127. Burton Gillaspie. 

S. 148. Paleman S. Castle. 8.1135. Henry y- 

S. 150. Jennie R. Cusick S. 1144. Turner Barns. 

S. 170. Annie Bridges. S. 1146. Rachel A. Woodmansee. 
8. 173. Rosa Rossiter. S. 1154. James E. Bacon. 

S. 182. Anna Barker. S. 1238. Alden Powers. 

S. 183. Gustay Schoneck. S. 12 Duane F. Perkins. 
S. 203. Theodore Basterdes. S. 1249. Sylvester Stewart. 
S. 209. Mar; t P. Sherman. S. 1305. Joseph F. Grawe. 
S. 249. Charles er. S. 1329. George F. Cawan. 
S. 297. Hiram F. age. . 1335. Frederick A. Heebner. 
S. 354. Mary C. 1347. H. 

S. 363. Patrick J. Quigley. S. 1419. William Cake (alias Wil- 
S. 368. Nellie Judkins. Ham ker). 

S. 369. Alva M. Titchout. 8.1427. William H. Hills. 

S. 371. Francis Blanchard. S. 1440. Eliza J. Banning. 

S. 402. Fidelia M. Waffle. S. 1443. Martha Connor 

S. 423. John R. Mabee. 8. 1444. Anastasia Corcoran. 
8. 525. Wiliam I. Scott. 8.1 Mary C. 5 

S. 528. Edwin D. Kaynor. S. 1451. Sarah F. Hovey. 

S. 533. George A. Barker. S. 1505. William Roude! 

S. 534. Melcenia C. Baker. J. 1507. Charles Whitkemper. 
S. 566. Christiana H. Nicholls. S. 1508. John Smiley. 

S. 658. John S. Corson S. 1511. Nancy n. 

S. 659. Clarinda A. Spear. 1516. William Whitten. 

S. 663. niel Thompson. S. 1518. Geor, B. Nelson. 
S. 772. Robert H. n. S. 1521. Sa „Wright. 

S. 859. Aad Peterson. S. 1522. Eliza ells. 

S. 960, Adeline 3 S. 1524. John M. Pittman. 
S. 962. George H. Shefter. S. 1331. A. Reynolds. 
S. 964. John F. Treadwell. S. 1694. Albert A. Lance. 

S. 965. Henry G. $ S. 1729. tver K. La 

S. 994. John R. Snook. 8.1735. George Crawford. 
S. 997. Elizabeth Kniffin. S. 1785. Edward Morris. 

S. 1008. David Youts, . 1787. Nelson Briley. 


Marcu 27, 
S. 1789. James L. ulding. 8.2866. Daniel K. Cummings 
S. 1794. James M. Jameson. S. 2867. James M. Crossman. 
S. 1928. Wilcox. S. 2877. Geo Dallison. 
X . James A. Snodgrass. 8. 2906. Booher. 
S. 1941. James P. Weter. S. 2927. ons B. Taylor. 
1945. W. H. Lewis. S. 2944. Burton Vanhook. 
S. 1987. Elias B. S. 2945. Andrew J. Woolf. 
. 1962. Sarah E. er. S. 2952. John Woods. 
S. 2243. Enoch F. S. 2996. Milton P. Julian. 
à Sa S. 3068. À C. Lyon, 
8.2251. Marietta Fowler. S. 3080. Lucie B. n. 
S. 2283. Francis B. N 5 S. 3113. Norman B. 8 A 
S. 2294, John er. S- 3138. Florence K. Patterson. 
S. 2313. Mary Jane Drew. 8. 3214. „ Hoon. 
8. 2333. Enoch Martin. S. 3299. Milton T. Callahan, jr. 
2350. Gardner B. Taylor. 8. 8363. William Thomas. 
S. 2400. Sauen E. 2 8. 3366. Edmond Hishley. 
S. 2479. Nelson Ha; S. 3399. Stephen P. Stites. 
. 2488. Minnie S. 3411. Carrie V. Lawton. 
. 2494. Annie T. M „ 3427. John M. Null. 
S. 2495. James A. Lucas. S. 3437. Mary H. Babcock. 
2516. Amanda Phill . 3440. John Johnston. 
S. 2523. Ellen L. Webster. S. 3490. Ella Taylor. 
S. 2561 e E. Nave. S. 3815. Planes A. Ladd. 
S. 2577. Maria J. on. S. 3627. Dani by eo 
S. 2583. Sigmund Bauer. . 83652. Jimeson 8. eed. 
S. 2655. Martin B. W. S. 3698. Lucinda Applegate. 
S. 2733. Ruth A. Smith. S. 3717. e ey- 
2786. Edwin W. Haynes. 


Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill for amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The name of Sarah Saxey, widow of Alfred Saxey, late of Compan, 
F, Tenth 1 Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and first lieutenan 
Company H, First Regiment Indian Home Gu and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $20 per month in lien of that she is now receiving. 

The following committee amendment was offered: 

Page 2, line 7, strike out the figures "“ $20” and insert “ $24.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The name of E 1 of Philo B. Sherman. 
late second lieutenant Second Independent Battery Connecticut Volun- 
teer t Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that she now receiving. 


With the following committee amendment: 

Page 4. line 14, strike out the figures “ $20" and insert “ $24.” 
The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The name of John S. Corson, late of Company D, First Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The following committee amendment was rend: 

Strike out the paragraph. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The name ef Robert H. Barton, late of 8 E. Second Regi- 
ment, and Company F. Tenth Regiment, Michigan Volunteer Cavalry. 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The following committee amendment was read: 

Strike out lines 10 to 13, inclusive, page T. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The name of Adeline Reynol widow of William Reynolds, iale of 
Company A, Eighth Re t New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The following committee amendment was read: 

Page 7, strike out lines 18 to 21, inclusive. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The name of Jefferson Lyo late of 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pensi 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The following committee amendment was read: 

Page 9, strike out lines 18 to 21, inclubive. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The name of William H. Manley, late of Company I, One hundred 
and fifty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The following committee amendment was read: 

Page 11, strike out lines 22 to 25, inclusive. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The name of Georgia B. Nelson, widow of Jesse P. Nelson, late first 
lieutenant of Company E, Twenty-fourth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer 
try, and pay her a egg at the rate of $20 per month im lieu 

n 


Company K,. Tenth Regiment 
on at the rate of $50 


Infan 
of that she is now receiving. 
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The following committee amendment was read: 
Page 14, line 6, strike out 20 and insert 24. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The name of John M. Pittman, late of Company H, Sixth * geony 
United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
of $15 per month in lieu of that is now receiving. 


The following committee amendment was read: 
Page 14, strike out lines 17 to 20, inclusive. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The name of Albert A. Lanee, late of ee ae, E 
ment New 2 Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
of $15 per mon 


The following committee amendment was read: 
Page 15, strike out lines 1 to 3, inclusive. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The name of William H. Lewis, late of Company E, Twenty- 
Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and nd Company 0. First 
Missouri Volunteer 1 on at the ra 
per month in lieu of that she ein by 


The following committee amendment was read: 
On page 16, line 18, strike out “ $30” and insert “ $40.” 
The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The name of Marrietta Fowler, widow of John B. Fowler, late of 
Company A, Twenty-third Regiment Maine Volunteer and 
er a S at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 


The following committee amendment was read: 

Page 17, strike out lines 11 to 14, inclusive. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
„ 6 him a S Ar the agi rats uf eran 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiying. 

The following committee amendment was read: 

On page 17, strike out lines 18 to 21, inclusive. 

The committee amendment was agreed to, 


The Clerk read as follows: 
The name of Annie T. Bo gn A widow of Charles C. McCreary, late 


H, Thirt th - 
ma 5 Ren 


882 


captnin Co y H, Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her Payee a ppg ginger png gt pee ge og 
now — 4 


The following committee amendment was read: 

On page 19, line 2, strike out “ $20" and insert “ $24.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The name of James A. Lucas, late of Company B, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment lowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The following committee amendment was read: 

On page 19, line 5, strike out 836 and insert $40.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The name of Amanda Phili; widow of Alexander Phillips, late of 
Company I, Eleventh Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 

y her a ‘pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
S now r ving. 

The following committee amendment was read: 

Page 19, strike out lines 7 to 10, inclusive. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


3 of ia Toonen = ef Co 12 1 and 

rty Regiment Illinois Volunteer „ and pa Penge a 

8 at the rate of 524 per month in lieu of that he be now 
ng. 


The following committee amendment was read: 
On page 21, strike out lines 3 to 6, inclusive. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


e of Burton V. . One hundred ent 
fiftieth Regiment dans Volunteer Infantry, and 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that 


The following committee amendment was ami 
Page 21, line 13, strike out “$40” and insert $30." 
The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The name of John M. — egg of = A, Fifteenth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Ca sory Sly es him a 3 at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is 


The following committee ee was read: 
Page 23, strike out lines 20 to 23, inclusive. 
The committee amendment was agreed to, 


The Clerk read as follows: 


The name of Jimeson S. Tweed, late of Company M, First Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The following committee amendment was read: 
On page 24, line 21, strike out “$36” and insert $40.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and 

On motion of Mr. RuUssELL of Missouri a motion to reconsider 
the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill 
(S. 4399) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War, and certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be considered in the House as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
y, a orized and directed to jace on the pension roll, subject to 
the pro limitations of the pension laws— 

e name of Joanna E. 8 of John M. Kiley, late of Com- 


Q Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
= aan at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she sm now 


ving. 

The name of John Denton, late of Company H, One hundred and 
fifty-third ent Indiana Volunteer 888 and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name oot — Boyd, late of Company C, Seventy-fifth Regiment 


— — 8 8 and Company G, Eleventh th Regiment tt 
a ane y him a on at the rate of $40 
rete mgt in lieu of —.—— reeet 
The name of Ste — W. Cottingham, late of Company B, atti 
ninth Regiment In Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 


ae rate of $36 month in lieu of that he is now recet 

name of uel Franklin, late of Loman H, riot 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate o Pt nnd DI monti Ia B or that he is now receiving. 

The of Robert „ late of Company I, Ninety. Seventh Regi- 
ment Kaniini Volunteer In: ntry, and pay him a peasien at the rate 
of —— _— in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

f Zachariah V. Purdy, late of COAT D, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment "Indians. Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Helen Morgan, widow of Willams “Morgan, late of Com- 
pany I, One hundred and -first Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 

try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is = & 

— name of 8 8 late of Fifteenth 3 Vol- 
— eer mre my, Artillery, pay him a pension a rate of per 

ieu of that he 2 


now receiving. 

3 of J . Wilson, late ef Company C, Fiftx-fourth 
Re; ent Ob Ohto Volun Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that is now receiving. 

The name of John Snider, late of Companies B and G. Thirty-first 
Regiment W Volunteer In Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now EE 
The name of Mary J. Thompson, Shag? of Robert Q. Thompson, late 

yG, linois Volunteer Infantry, and 
sion at the rate o 720 — month in lieu of that she is 


name of John C. McNaight, late of Co ny Pons One hundred 
and a ate first Sd cal ‘Pennsylvania Volunteer try, and pay bim 
a a at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 


of Company Second Regiment 5 9 Heavy 
lery, 2 na om — at the rate of $20 per month ion lieu of 
e is now 


The name of Elizabeth "Turner, widow of Peter Turner, late of Com- 
pany K, Fourth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, prei sa 
pany C, First Battalion New J eteran Volunteer Infantr. 


pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that on is 
now rere 

The name o west. widow of Charles L. Weed, late of Com- 
oy — ‘Twenty-el th Re giment Connectieut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay h m at the —— of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now — 


The name of Lovina S. — widow of Asaph Remington, late 
of 2 Second Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiv: 

The name oad Grace S. Wood, helpless and dependent dau 
Thomas Wood, late second lieutenant Company K, Fifty-first 
Swa thai § Volunteer Infantry, a 


2 D —.— of 
tenant 8 


ter of 
ment 
nd pay her a pension at the rate ef $12 


E. Starr, — yrs of Elisha R. Starr, late first lieu- 

Regimen t Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her — the of $20 per month in lien of that 2 she is 
now — 


The name of James K. Stebbins, late of U. S. S. Vermont, New Iron- 
sides, and Princeton, United States Navy, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now recei 

The name of Carrie M. Pierce, widow of . — jeree, late of 
Company C, Second Regiment Connecticut Volno: bf on Artillery. 


K, 


her a pension at the rate of 520 per month in lien of chat sha 
is now xecetuiua. = 
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Marcy 27, 


The name of Lu 
A, Second 


a Pond, widow of Seth C. Pond, late of Company 
ent Connecticut Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay 
her ol ages: at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Jennie E. Puffer, widow of Charles E. Puffer, late of 
Company K, Twenty-fifth Re ent Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
former widow of James H. Hough, late of Company E, Sixteenth Regi- 
ment Connecticut Volunteer I try, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

he name of Jerome 8. chester, late of Companies C and B, Sec- 
ond Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $40 ie month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary G. Fox, widow of James F. Fox, late of Company 
G, Twenty-fifth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiv- 


ing. 

Fine name of Mary L. Case, widow of Ellsworth Case, late of Company 
E, Thirtecnth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ervin Nye, late of Company A, Fourth Regiment Ver- 
mont Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that he is now orden 

The name of Stephen Johnson, late of Company B, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment, and Comptey G, Sixth Regiment, Vermont Volunteer 8 
und pay 5 — pension at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he 
now receiving. 

The name of James Kephart, late of Company C, Thirteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George C. Jones, late of Troop I, Third Regiment United 
Stetes Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in 
lieu of that he is now en 

The name of James W. Lankford, late of Company A, Forty-ninth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now Agony 

The name of Victoria G. McFadden, widow of John W. McFadden, 
late of Company C, Twentieth Regiment, and hospital steward, One 
hundred and fifty-second ment, Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Anna Paden, widow of James Paden, late of Company 
B, One hundred and twenty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company K, Twelfth ment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a 
pea on at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiv- 

ng. 


The name of Sarah H. White, widow of Adrian C. White, late first 
lieutenant Company K, Twentieth Regiment Michigan Volunteer In- 
mag Ah sna pay her E onana at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of 
that she is now recei 5 

The name of Cyrus F. Martin, late of Company E, One hundred and 
seccnd Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
8 at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 
rece % 

The Dame of rong & M. Clark, widow of Nelson W. Clark, late first 
lieutenant Company K, Seventh 


McCowen, 2 and dependent child of said Sampson McCowen, 
the addition pen t shall : 


laced on 
nsion 
eath of 


The name of Joel T. Booz, late of Company D, Tenth Regiment Mis- 
souri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Daniel M. Banks, late of Company D, Seyenth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Matilda Bennett, former widow of Francis M. Smith, 
late of Company C, Thirty-second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 


and pay hera sion at the rate of $12 per month. 
The name o ty E. Smith, widow of Franklin A. Smith, late 
of Company D, Eleventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 


her 1 pen on at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Alfred Hooker, late of Company B, Eighty-first Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of ead | L. Miller, late of Company C, Thirty-first 5745 
ment Ohlo Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Leroy F. Morse, late acting assistant surgeon. United 
States were and pay hima pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that he is now 8 

- The name of John Ensley Hixon, late of Company H, Seventy-fifth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer 1 and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 3 
The name of Henry Gathman, late of Company G. Eighty-third Regi- 

ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu oe he is now receiving. 


witt C. Burns, late of Company F, Recon Regiment 
Iilinois Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Ane name of John M. Barber, late of Company F, One hundred and 
eighty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him @ pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles Thurston, late of Company D, One hundred and 
twenty-first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and ordinary sea- 
man, S. S. Sabine, Hibiscus, and Ino, United States Navy, and pay 


175 pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. è > 

The name of Charlies A. Holmes, late of Company I, Ninth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Frank S. Mildram, late of U. S. S. Colorado, North 
Carolina, and Mohongo, United States Navy, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $40 et month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ella Farnum, widow of Luther B. Farnum, late of Com- 
pany F, Seventeenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

he name of John E. Gilmore, late of Company A, Twenty-sixth Regl- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the late of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John B. Goodie, late of Company I. Eightleth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jonas H. Munson, late of Company B, Second Regiment 
Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elmer M. Yocom, late of Company K, Sixty-first Regl- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah J. Alling, widow of Ichabod E. Alling. late of Com- 
peer H, Twentieth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay 

er a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is uow 
receiving. 

The name of Charlotte A. Avery, widow of Giles W. Avery. late of 
Company K, Twenty-sixth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Jane A. Babcock, widow of William L. Babcock, late 
seung master, United States Navy. and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Abbie C. Boardman, widow of Frederick Boardman, late 
of Company E, Eighth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, «nd 
pay her a pesson at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mariba Crumb, widow of Franklin H. Crumb, iate fife 
major Eighth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

he name of Mary Moriarty, widow of Henry Moriarty, late of Com- 
pany E, Second Battalion, Fourteenth Regiment United States Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Nellie R. Palmer, widow of Willard L. Palmer, late of 


Company G, Twelfth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at tha rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiv 


The name of Ethan S. Anderson, late of Company F, One hundred 
and forty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 


„ceiving. . 


The name of John A. Smith, Jate of Company H, Sixteenth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 
per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Emma McCue, former widow of Stephen Cornelius, iate 
of Company F, Ninety-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Brown, widow of Henry Brown, late of Com- 
pany H, Thirteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $12 month. 

The name of Clementine Williams, widow of William H. Williams, 
late of Company H, Thirteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John W. Detwiler, late of Company F, Seventy-sixth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph E. Clough, late of Company D, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Virgil D. Keaton, late of Company F, Kighty-tifth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now — 

The name of Mollie B. Crawford, widow of Amos Crawford, late of 
Company C, Ninety-first Regiment IIlinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate o — — per month. 

The name of Zephaniah Roberts, late of Company F, Fourteenth 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Peter Williams, late of Battery B, Fourth Regiment 
United States Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Oliver E. Durrant, late of Company C, Sixth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ellen Conley, widow of James Conley, late of Company 
F, Thirtieth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and Company D, 
Second Regiment New York Veteran Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pennon at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 

ving. 


The name of Merritt J. Hedges, late of Company A, Fiftieth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Julia Jackson, widow of Andrew Jackson, late of Com- 
pany C, Two hundred and third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
nfantry, and pay her a en at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of William K. Griffith, late of Company A, Fourth Regi- 
ment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of M R. er, 
epa Compan; 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that she 

The name of Theodore A. Cox, late of Company U, One hundred and 
forty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary S. Underhill, widow of Leeman Underhill, late of 
Company D, First Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 
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The name of Richard Whitten, late of Comunas E. Fifty-sixth 


ment Massachusetts Volunteer. Infantry, and pay him a. 
rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now: recei A 
The name of Louise Tischer, widow of Herman Tischer, 
band Ninth: t. Iowa Volunteer I Infantry, 
at the rate ot F 
The name of M 


m ati 0 


and pay her a a pension at at the rate of 812 per month. 
The name er widow: of. Pharaoh: Perry, — 
of Company D, Twen — — F cnt Maine Volunteer: unteer: Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at rate of $12 per month. 
w name of Henry Moulton, late of L, Eighteenth Regi- 
ment Volunteer Infan (First Hea „ And pay him a 


pension at the rate of 830 per month in ies of that he is now receiving, 
H. McLaughlin, 


The name of r M. McLaughlin, widow of Charles 
Jate of Com First ment Maine Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 


her a a pension at ae rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Mi 1. Hickey, late of. First. Batt 
Light Artillery, and pay him a erou at the rate 
lieu of that he is now receivin, 


„Maine Volunteer 
$40 per month in 


The name of Benjamin i Suteord, late of Company H, Twentieth 
Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
o 50 per month — a of that he is new receiyi: 


ni 

The name of David Walker, late of Company D, Third Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infam „ and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in liéu of that he * now: receiving. 

The name of Andrew A: Iolmes, late of Company D, Nineteenth 
Regiment Iowa: Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 9 —— 

The nume of Ebenezer’ Watson, late of . E; Thirty-seventh 
Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infan ntry, and pax him a pension: at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William O. —— late of Company H, Sinirteen th Regi- 
ment Vermont Volunteer Infan 2 1 and pay him a pension: at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu a that h now receiving. 

The name: of Ella Le Suer, widow of William H. Le Suer, an of 
Com y G, Twenty-fifth Michigan Volunteer: Infan and 

pay her a pension at ine rate of $20 —— in lieu ot that she 
—.— ving. 

The name of Jacob Schmidt, late of Company E, Seventh Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infan and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu ot that he 4 now receiving. 

The name of Zernah A, Newell, widow of Eben Payne Newell, late of 
Company F, First 2 — Minnesota Volunteer Heavy Art illery, and 
pay Ther a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Robert O. Jones, late of Company B, Eighteenth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of 1 per monte in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of William J. 8 late of Company C, One hundred and 
fifty-first e Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James A. McAllister, late of Company: L, First ent 
Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in leu of that he is now re ri 

The name of ward Mason, late o Company A, Eighteenth 9 5 
ment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him = pension at the 
rate of $40 per month 7 lleò of that he * now receivin 

The name of Lucy, L. Wessels, widow of James H. E Vessels, late of 
Company D, One hundred and forty-first Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a on at the rate of 820 per month in lien 


of. that she is now receiving. 
The name of Balser M late of . F. Forty-second Regi- 
a pension’ at the rate 


ment Indiana Volunteer: Ii antry and pay him 
of $36 per month in lieu of that is: now receiving: 

The name of Edward L. Curtis, late of Com any, D. Seventy-ffth 
Regiment Ilinois: Volunteer Infantry, and pay a pension at’ the: 
rate of 836 per mon A a AA S ie tester DERIT D 

Tue name of Elizabeth Sparling, widow: of: Almon Sparling; * or 


Snow 


Company B, Twentieth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer. Infantry, ; 
pay wrong pension at the rate of $20 per month in lien of that 252 is 
now recet 


I. Ninety-seventh 


e W. Holdson, 
The name 91 George 00 8 


late of pay "him 

Regiment: Indiana. Volunteer Infan and 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is nome recei 
The name of Madeline Smith, widow of James H. Smith, 
pany C. Fourteenth: Regiment Indiana. Volunteer Infantry, and 
pany C. Sixth 1 per 5 United States Cavalry. and pay her a pension 
at the 1 5 of 2 month. 
The name o N Emmerson, late of Company D. One hundred 
and twentieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer and. pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu ot that he is now receiving. 

Tue name of James Mosler, late of Company D, One hundred and 
sixteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry 1 pay him a pension 
at the rute o D month in lieu of cf Natter G. is receivin; 


late of Com- 


per 
‘Lhe name of Charles: M. Smilie, late oft First Hegtiant 
Ilinois. Volunteer Light 7 575 and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month im lieu of that he is nom receivi 

The name of Willlam C. Doak, late of Company Second Regiment 
North Carolina Volunteer Mounted Infantry, and.pay him a pension:at™ 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now recei 

The name of Joseph C. Tousley; late of Company A, Second R t 
Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a —— at. the rate of 840 per: 
month in lieu of that he is now recei 

The name of Minnie he widow of. viiam a late of Company 
D. Porty-fourth Regiment „ and pay’ — 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month u in f. dien of she is. now 
receiving. 


eighth Regi- 
ment, and ay thm a H; Thirty-fourth inr . Towa Volunteer Infan- 
iA and, pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu oft 
s- now: recet 
The name of Anna S. Weaver, widow: of John H. Weaver, late of. 
Company E, Second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pensiom at the rate oi 820 per month im — of that an 
is: now receiving. 
The name of Sarah R. Ande of Allen L. emirate om, e 
pay’ Ta 


rsson, widow 
colonel Eighth Regiment California Volunteer Infantry; and 


P ͤ K pas Neel of Sint dha: ta), maw 
receivin 
The name of Stephen B. Garrigus, late of Company H, Fifty-third 
t Illinois llinois Volunteer oe fe er ne 8 
rate of 840 per month — lieu of that he 1s now 
The George F. a — 


Company B, Binteouth Regiment New York. Volontese 1 Infantry, arses 
—5 a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 8 iy 


The name of Gorham Fal o ies of Company A, One hundred. and 

forty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer In and Day him a pen- 

sion at the rate of nl per eit in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of William lor, late of U. S. S. fone ego Hartford; 

and Wyoming, United Staten avy, and pay him a pension at. the rate 

of. 550 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving; 

e for — Koa — —.— E. 8 late of aay G, Twenty-ninth 
and pay a pension: at the rate 

of 5 p per month in lieu of toa he {s 50 receivin, 


ename o NM. Elliott, late of Company K Thirtieth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infan — ay him a pension the ra f 
month in lien of that he ty eae e ain 
The name of Charles 4 stg 3 


7 —— — any H, S. 
1 * pa —5 y eventh 120 Per 


unteer Cavalry, mat the rate of 
month in lieu SE nae TE 2 is zai’ Teeelving A n. 
The name of James L. er, ae 0 2 Twenty-seventh 
Regiment Missouri 3 and: pay him a pension at th 
rate of 840 per month in lieu of that he-is now receivin; we 


The name of Zenas R. Detwiler, late of Company G. centh Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infan and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of Ozro F. Walker, late of Company K. First: Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Cavalry, an him a pensionat the rate of $40 per 
1 in lieu et that — "i fens Anniken 5 4 

name of Nancy er, pless and dependent daughter of: Hiram 
Miller; late of Company A, e at North Carolina Volunteer. 
Mounted Infantry, and pay her a on at the rate of $12 per month. 
Ret 1 of Garrett ae 7 3 of. Co — be venteenth 
egim diana an ae a pension a e rate of 
per month in lieu of that he is 5 0 

The name of John M. Rupert, —— of ‘of Company B,. Twelfth Regiment 

on at the rate of $30 


Illinois Volunteer: and pa; 
per month in leu of that fe is now receiving B; EI 
e mame of Ro dung, of Com y ghty-fourth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry; and pa, ppeny ension at the rate 
840 per month In lieu of that he ‘is now epr pr ot 
The name of Thomas Mullen, alias . late of Company E, 
Fortieth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and’ pay him a pension 
at the rate of $80 per month in lieu of “agg! he is now receivin, 
The name of Lewis W. Graham, late of Companies I and’: Second 
iment Kansas: Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a ‘pension at the rate 
of — per month in lieu of that he 15 now recei 
he Seema gona C. eey Phos late of 7 G, Thirtieth 2 ee 
Maine olunteer ‘antry, an him a pension at ther: 
month in-lieu Seat — ow 155 ng. tG spp eis oth ot 
e name o: nson Hutchings, jr., late of Company E, First Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Sanne pay him —— at the rate of 
2 A — 2 ee of tha Is rend recelving. Ky Boventi 
e name o er P. Lockhart. late o ee ventieth Regi- 
ment Indlana Volunteer Infan and pa a Boer at the rate of 
33 lieu of that i is tow receiving — 5 ete 
e e ames Gallagher, late of Com t Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 58 A en at 12 
rate of $40 per month ag lieu of that = is now 8 
The name ot William P. late of Co ny ae oo hundred. 


and sixty-sixth ay em ‘Ohio National er Infant him 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of Bat 5 lien ia: now 
receiving.. 

One hundredth 


The name. of William Wright, late of Company H, 
Regiment New Lork Volunteer Infantry, and pay ath & pension. at the: 
rate of $30 per month in lleu of that he is now receivin; 

The name of Teodorn Antonia Baca de Martinez, widow. of Cande- 
lario Martinez, late fürst lieutenant Companies A and K, First Regiment 
New Mexico Volunteer ig er pay her a pension at the rate of: 
$20 per month in liem of that is now receiving. 

The name of Rosa L. Tobin, widew of William ane late of Com- 

any d 4, rine ment Vermont Volunteer Infan: 
and 


The name orf Sophia E. Bissonett, widow of Marble Bissonett, late of 
Company G. Fourteenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her pension at the rate of $20 per month in) liew of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Ellen A. Sheehan, widow of James A. Sheehan; late of 
Company A, Fourth Battalion District of Columbia Militia Infantry, 
and pay her a: pension. at the rate of $20 per month. im lieu of that 
she is no wreceiving: 

The name of George W. Miller, late of Company C, One hundred and 
eighty-seventh: Regiment: Ohio Volunteer Infantry; and pay him a: pen- 
sion at the rate of he month in lieu of that he is now reeeiving. 

The name of H llett,. late of Company I; Fortieth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension. at the rate of $36 per- 
month in lieu of that hie is no receiving. 

The name of Martha A, hakere widow of H White, late of Com- 
ng B, One hundred and twenty-third Regiment Indiana. Volunteer In- 

try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Henry T. Raymond, sath = — ny C, Seventeenth 
Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, im a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month im lieu: of that T he 18 5 

The name of William Blair, late of Company E, Fourteenth Reet 


«ment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay him: x 


me ae of 830 Bn bac aa — lien of that he is now receiving, 
he name of ullibur; widow ot James R. 3 late of 
8 FE, Seventh. 2. — lowa Volunteer Infantry, and former 
widow of Ebenezer T. Jones, late of Company A; Fifty rst Regiment 
Ns York 8 Infantry; and pay her à penslon at the rate of 
per month. 
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The following committee amendments were severally con- 
sidered and severally agreed to: 


= rene 1, strike out lines 6 to 9, inclusive, being the claim of Joanna 
. Kiley. 
Page 3, strike out lines 11 to 14, inclusive, being the name of John 


Snider. 
Page 3, line 18, strike out “$20” and insert “ $24,” being the claim 
of Mary 5. Thompson. 
i 5 55 a strike out lines 19 to 22, inclusive, being the name of John C. 
cNaight. 
& Hage 4, strike out lines 20 to 23, inclusive, 
E. Starr. 
Page 7, strike out lines 1 to 5, inclusive, being the name of Victoria 
G. McFadden. 
Page 7, strike out lincs 24 and 25, 
1 and 2, being the name of Martin L. Fisher. 
Page 11, strike out lines 1 to 4, inclusive, being the name of Charles 


being the name of Mary 


and on page 8 strike out lines 


A. Holmes, 

pagi 12, strike out lines 5 to 8, inclusive, being the claim of Sarah J. 
Alling. 

Pace 12, line 15, strike out “$20” and insert“ $24,” being the 


claim of Jane A. Babcock. 
Page 12, line 23, strike out 820 and insert “ $24," being the claim 


of Martha Crumb. 
being the claim of 


Page 20, strike out lines 19 to 23, inclusive, 
Madeline Smith. 

Page 22, strike out lines 24 and 25, and on page 23 strike out lines 
1 and 2, being the claim of Olive L. Baldwin. 

Page 24, line 5, strike out “ $50” and insert “ $40,” being the claim 
of Zenas R. Detwiler. 

Tage 26, line 9, strike out “$30" and insert “ $40," being the 
claim of William Wright. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Russert of Missouri, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The foregoing bill is a substitute for the following Senate 
bills referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 


93. Joanna E. Kiley. S. 1530, Clementine Williams, 
94. John Denton. S. 1589. John W. Detwiler. 
98. Jacob Boyd. 1718. Joseph E. Clough. 
0, Stephen W. Cottingham. S. 1736. Virgil D. Keaton. 
Samuel Franklin, jr. . 1750. Mollie B. Crawford. 
Robert Posey. S. 1795. Zephaniah Roberts. 
Zachariah V. Purdy S. 1796. Mary C. Schellner. 


800. Peter Williams. 


Abraham Smitb. 8. 1815. Oliver E. Durrant. 
Joseph H. Wilson. S. 1942. Ellen Dm 
. John Snider. S. 1949. Merritt J. Hedges. 
172. Mary J. Thompson. S. 1950. Julia Jackson. 
178. John C. McNaight. S. 1954. William K. Griffith. 
216. Maria L, Roraback. 1955. Mary R. 8 
222. Elizabeth Turner. 1956. Theodore A. Cox. 
24 1958. Mary S. Underhill, 


. Richard Whitten. 

Louise Tischer, 

. Melissa J. Chandler, 

. Clara A. Estes. 

. Henry S. Moulton. 

Ida M. McLaughlin, 

. Michael Hickey. 

= 8 F. Clifford. 
David Walker. 


Andrew A. Holmes. 
Ebenezer Watson. 
2548. William O. White. 
Elia Le Suer, 


224. pot F. s 
227. Lovina S. Remington. 
234. Grace S. Wood. 

. Mary E. Starr. 

. James K. Stebbins. 

. Carrie M. Pierce. 

. Lucy A. Pend. 

. Jennie E. Puffer. 
Jerome S. Manchester, 
Mary G. Fox. 

. Mary L. Case. 

. Ervin Nye. 

. Stephen Johnson. 

. James Kephart. 
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536. George C. Jones. 2574. Jacob Schmidt. 
687. James W. Lankford. 2591. Zernah A. Newell. 
690. Victoria, G. McFadden. 2652. Robert O. Jones. 
702, Anna Paden. 668. William J. Cottrell. 
754. Sarah H. White. 2679. James A. McAllister, 
. Cyrus F. Martin. 2723. Edward Mason. 
ary M. Clark. 2751. Lucy L. Wessels. 


. Balser Minges. 

. Edward L. Curtis. 
. Elizabeth a! sper -n 
55. George W. Holdson. 
. Madeline Smith. 

. Lemuel Emmerson. 
. James Mosier. 
Charles M. Smilie, 
3057. William C. Doak. 
60. Joseph C. Tousley. 
. Minnie Holz. 
3100. Daniel C. Ehrhart. 
. Isaac Conner. 


. Martin L. Fisher. 

. David R. Miller. 

Artemisia McCowen. 

„ Joel T. Booz. 

. Daniel M. Banks. 

„Matilda Bennett. 

. Charity E. Smith. 

. Alfred Hooker. 

. Henry L. Miller. 
Leroy F. Morse. 

John Ensley Hixon. 

8. Henry Gathman. 
John W. W. Craig. 

. Dewitt C. Burns. 

. John M. Barber. 

. Charles Thurston. 

Charles A. Holmes. 

253. Frank S. Mildram. 

Ella Farnum. 
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1303. John E. Gilmore, 3 William H. Taylor. 
1304. John B. Goodie. $413. Ernest E. M. Vin 
1306. Jonas H. Munson, Joseph M. Elliott. 
1420. Elmer M. Yocom, 8456. Charles A. P 95 
1437. Sarah J. Alling. 3497. James L. Zeigler. 
1438. Charlotte A. Avery, 3501. Zenas R. Detwiler. 
1439. Jane A. Babcock. 3530. Ozro F. Walker. 
1441. Abbie C. Boardman, 3534. Nancy Miller 

1445, Martha Crumb, 3545. Garrett C. Brewer. 
1453. Mary Moriarty. 8548. John M. Rupert. 
1454. Nellie R. Palmer. 3601. Robert C. Young. 
1495. Ethan S. Anderson. 3629. Thomas Mullen (alias 
1498. John A. Smith. Maloney). 

1499. Emma McCue. 3637. Lewis W. Graham. 
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. Mary E. Brown. 3667. John C, Gray. 


S. 3668. Hanson Hutchings, jr. S. 3944. Sophia E. Bissonett. 

8. 3711. Oliver P. Lockhart. 4030. Ellen A. Sheeban. 

8. 3739. James Gallagher. 4031. George W. Miller, 

S. 3850. William P. McCartney. S. 4089. Hen Collett. 

S. 3854. William Wright. 4130. Martha A. White, 

S. 3859. Teodora Antonio Baca de S. 4188. Henry T. Raymond. 
artinez. . 4246. William Blair. 

S. 3943. Rosa L. Tobin. S. 4247. Eliza P. Gullihur. 


Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I call up a con- 
ference report on the bill H. R. 8498, granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent relatives of such sol- 
diers and sailors. 

The SPEAKER. 
port. 

The Clerk read the conference report as follows: 


The Clerk will report the conference re- 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 421). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8493) entitled “An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war,” having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
o ome eo and do recommend to their respective Houses as 

ollows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4, 8, 
11. 17, and 19. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, and 28 and agree to the 
same, 

Jor J. RUSSELL, 

WILLIAM A. ASHBROOK, 

Jno. W. LANGLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


CHARLES F. JOHNSON, 
WX. HUGHES, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The statement is as follows: 
STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House, at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on certain amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8493) entitled “An act granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of 
soldiers and sailors of said war,” submit the following written 
statement in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conference committee and submitted in the accompanying 
conference report as to each of the said amendments, viz: 

Amendment No. 1: House recedes. Withdrawn at request of 
Member who introduced the bill. N 

Amendment No. 2: House recedes. Withdrawn at request of 
Member who introduced the bill. 

Amendment No. 3: House recedes. Withdrawn at request of 
Member who introduced the bill. . 

Amendment No. 4: Senate recedes. As claimant is widow of 
an officer, under the rules she becomes entitled to a higher rate 
of pension, 

Amendment No. 5: House recedes. A correction of service. 

Amendment No. 6: House recedes. Proposed pension is justi- 
fied by the proofs. a 

Amendment No. 7: House recedes. A correction of service. 

Amendment No. 8: Senate recedes. As claimant is widow of 
an officer, under the rules she becomes entitled to a higher rate 
of pension. 

Amendment No. 9: House recedes. 

Amendment No. 10: House recedes. Proposed pension is 
justified by the proofs. 

Amendment No. 11: Senate recedes. As claimant is widow 
of an officer, under the rules she becomes entitled to a higher 
rate of pension. 

Amendment No. 12: House recedes, A higher rate than $12 
is not justified by the evidence on file. 

Amendment No. 13: House recedes. Claimant is dead. 

Amendment No. 14: House recedes. Proofs submitted justi- 
fied a higher rate of pension. 

Amendment No. 15: House recedes. Proofs submitted justi- 
fied a higher rate of pension. 

Amendment No. 16: House recedes. Claimant is dead. 

Amendment No. 17: Senate recedes. Proofs submitted justify 
a pensionable rate of $12 per month. 

Amendment No. 18: House recedes. Proofs submitted justi- 
fied a higher rate of pension. 


Claimant is dead. 


1916. 


Amendment No. 19: Senate recedes. As claimant is widow of 
an officer, under the rules she becomes entitled to a higher rate 
of pension, 

Amendment No. 20: House recedes. Proofs submitted justify 
a higher rate of pension. 

Amendment No. 21: House recedes. A correction of claim- 
ant’s name. 

Amendment No. 22: House recedes. A correction of claim- 


ant’s name, 
Ainendment No. 23: House recedes. Proofs submitted justify 
Claimant is dead. 


a higher rate of pension. 
Amendment No. 24: House recedes. 
Amendment No. 25: House recedes. Proofs submitted justify 
a higher rate of pension. 
Amendment No. 26: House recedes. Claimant is dead. 
Amendment No, 27: House recedes. The evidence on file does 
not justify proposed pension. 
Amendment No. 28: House recedes. The evidence on file 
does not justify proposed pension. 
Jor J. RUSSELL, 
WILLIAM A. ASHBROOK, 
Jno. W. LANGLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER, 
ference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: Mr. Speaker, I also call up a 
conference report on the bill H. R. 10037, of similar title. 

The Clerk read the conference report as follows: 


The question is on agreeing to the con- 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 422). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10037) entitled “ An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war,” having met, after full and free conference have 
agree to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 2, 5, 
and 10. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 18, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20, and agree to the same. 

- Jor J. RUSSELL, 
WILLIAM A, ASHBROOK, 
Jno. W. LANGLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


CHARLES F. JOHNSON, 
Wa. HUGHES, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The statement is as follows : 
STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on certain amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10087) entitled “An act granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of 
soldiers and sailors of said war,” submit the following written 
statement in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conference committee and submitted in the accompanying 
conference report as to each of the said amendments, viz: 

Amendment No. 1: House recedes. A correction of phrase- 
ology by inserting the word “ former.” 

Amendment No, 2: Senate recedes. Proofs submitted justify 
original pension of $12 per month. 

Amendment No. 3: House recedes, Evidence submitted does 
not justify a higher rate of pension than $12 per month. 

Amendment No. 4: House recedes. To conform with amend- 
ment No. 3, the words “in lieu of that she is now receiving ” 
was stricken out. 

Amendment No. 5: Senate recedes. Proofs submitted justify 
a pensionable rate of $12 per month. 

Amendment No. 6: House recedes. A correction of service. 

Amendment No. 7: House recedes. Proposed pension is justi- 
fied by proofs. 

Amendment No. 8: House recedes. Correction of typograph- 
ical error. 

Amendment No. 9: House recedes. 
justify granting a pension. 


Proofs submitted do not 
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Amendment No. 10: Senate recedes. As claimant is widow 
of an officer, under the rules she becomes entitled to a higher 
rate of pension. i 
Amendment No. 11: House recedes. Correction of service. 
Amendment No. 12: House recedes. Correction of phrase- 
ology by inserting the word “ former.” 
Amendment No. 18: House recedes. 
Amendment No. 14: 
Amendment No. 15: 
Amendment No. 
Amendment No. 17: 
Amendment No. 18: 
Amendment No. 19: 
Amendment No. 20: 


Correction of service. 
Change of phraseology. 
Claimant is dead. 

Claimant is dead. 
Correction of service. 
Correction of service. 
Correction of service. 
Correction of service, 

Joe J. RUSSELT, 

WILLIAM A. ASHBROOK, 

Jno. W. LANGLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I also call up the 
conference report on the bill H. R. 11078, of similar title. 

The Clerk read the conference report as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 423). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11078) entitled “An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war,” having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recomemnd and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 5, 
7, 8, 12, and 18. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 4, 6, 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, and 
16, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$24”; and, on page 14, line 22, strike 
out “per annum” and insert “per month”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

e Joe J. RUSSELL, 
WILLIAM A. ASHBROOK, 
Jno. W. LANGLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


CHARLES F. JOHNSON, 
Wm. HUGHES, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on certain amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11078) entitled “An act grant- 
ing pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
children of soldiers and sailors of said war,” submit the follow- 
ing written statement in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the conference committee and submitted in the 
accompanying conference report as to each of the said amend- 
ments, viz: 

Amendment No. 1: Senate recedes. As claimant is widow of 
an officer, under the rules she becomes entitled to a higher rate 
of pension, 

Amendment No. 2: House recedes. Correction of phraseology. 

Amendment No. 3: House recedes. A similar act has passed 
both the House and Senate for this claimant's relief. 

Amendment No. 4: House recedes. Change in phraseology. 

Amendment No. 5: Senate recedes. Proofs submitted justify 
the proposed increase. 

Amendment No. 6: House recedes. Correction of service. 

Amendment No. 7: Senate recedes. As claimant is widow of 
an officer, under the rules she becomes entitled to a higher rate 
of pension. 

Amendment No. 8: Senate recedes. As claimant is widow of 
an officer, under the rules she becomes entitled to a higher rate 
of pension. 

Amendment No. 9: House recedes. Change in phraseology. 

Amendment No. 10. House recedes. Proofs submitted do not 
justify a pension of over $12 per month. 
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Amendment No. 11: House recedes. Evidence submitted jus- 


tifies a pension not over $20 per month. 

Amendment No. 12: Senate recedes. As claimant is widow 
of an officer, under the rules she becomes entitled to a higher 
rate of pension. 

Amendment No. 18: Senate recedes. As claimant is widow of 
an officer, under the rules she becomes entitled to a higher rate 
of pension. 

Amendment No, 14: House recedes. Change in spelling of 
claimant’s name. 

Amendment No. 15: House recedes. Evidence submitted does 
not justify a pension of over $12 per month. 

Amendment No. 16: House reeedes. To conform with amend- 
ment No. 15, the words “in lieu of that she is now receiving” 
is stricken out. 

Amendment No. 17: The House concurs in the Senate amend- 
ment with an amendment allowing $24. The evidence fully 
justifies the allowance of this amount. 

Jor J. RUSSELL, 
3 WILLIAM A. ASHBROOK, 
Jno. W. LANGLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the Committee on 
Pensions I call up the bill (H. R. 18620) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regu- 
lar Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars 
other than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and 
sailors, and ask unanimous consent that it be considered in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know what crop of 
pensions this is? 

The SPEAKER. These are all except the Civil War. 

Mr. DIES. This is the Spanish War? 

The SPEAKER. It is every war we have had except the 
Civil War and the Regular Army. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Colorado to consider the bill in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
8 authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 

rovisions and limitations of the n 3 
eline Castle, now Vanata, former widow of Israel T. 

y H, Eleven United States Infantry, 

er a pension at the rate of $12 per mon 


Eckert, widow of David Eckert, late of Com- 
Regular Establish- 


T e name of Em 
Castle, late musician Com; 
War with Mexico, and pay 

The name of Florence 
pany I, Sixteenth Regiment United States aan 
ment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Edwin E. Trazzare, late of Unit States Navy, Regular 
Establishment, nt pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month in 


lieu of that he is now receivin. g. 
The name of Fred Bundy, late of oar Company G G, Third Regiment United 
Like tye Infantry, R Stablishm ent, ani pay bi him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per moa in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The name of Henry M: late of I, ent United 


Treen $, Sixth 
States Cavalry, War with and pay a pension at the rate of 
$17 per month in leu of that he is now 93 

The name of William F. Minnich, a. of are on K, Eighteenth 
Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, an y him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 month in lieu of that he is A or 7 receiving. 

The name of Albert Kneller, late of Company F, 9 second Regi- 
ment United States 3 War with Spain, and a 3 
at the rate of $12 per mont in lieu of that he is Ai K ocotvin 

The name of Arthur C. Null, late of the Twenty-fif Batters "United 
States Field Artillery, Regular Establishment, and ned him a 9 
at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 1. Pirat 

The name or aios Thomas W. Ethridge, late of rong ent 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay pang Rpt a pension at the 


rate of $17 per month. 

The name of John B. Baki oe < Sn y M, Second Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, „ and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month 

The name 80 Au 
of Compa 8 a 
War with pain, and pa her pen 

„The name of 


pay him a pension at . — Xe of wo per mon 
. Mary W dow of Leonard Willhoff, ao second 
lieutenant of 1 t Arkansas Volunteer I nfantry, 
War with Mexico, an pay 7 a à pension at the rate of $25 per month 
in lieu of that she is now recel 

The name of Charles F. Schantz, late of Com: pany I, Twenty-third 
288 United States Infantry, Regular Establi hment, and pay him 
gra late of Company C, Second Regiment 


a pension at the rate of $17 per mon 
The name of John B. 

Vi Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month, 


The name of — Sh W. Oastler, 
—— of United States Neri, 
sion at the rate of $24 pe 


Colo: 
at me N of, pIa 2 per month. 
ne nane of ae MclIver, dependent mother of Clarence G. 3 
late at the United States Navy, Establishment, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $12 per mon 
The name of Charles J. Me; 
Minnesota Volun 


Regiment 

a pasoa at the rate of Ea 
he name of Rebecca Stewart, 

Battery B, Fourth Regiment United States Artillery, Indian wars. and 

pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 

now — 

The name of Emma R. Walters, widow of Charles R. Walters. late 
of Company D, Second —ͤ— United States Infantry, Regular Estab- 
Say ee and p oy nes 5 es PS panes at Lage rate of $12 per month. 

he name o widow of Gen. James E. Sawyer, 
9 quartermaster Sea 1 with rank of colonel, United States 
Army, and pay her a — at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receivi ng. 
he name of William Grimm, late of Company G, First Regiment 
ia Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
e rate of $24 per month. 
The — of Addie R. Kite, widow of Edmund A. Kite, late of Com- 
pany I, First United States Volunteer Engineers, War with Spain, 
and pay her a ion at the rate of $12 per month. 


n, sate — — B, Thirteenth 
th Spain, and pay him 

r month. 

widow of James Stewart, late of 


The name Geo ate of the United States Navy, 
Bogner Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
mon 


The name of Alvin Eichman, late of the United States Navy, War 
with Spain, and Gn ore a sion at the rate of $12 per mon 

The name of ammers, late of Company C, Fourth Regi- 
ment Tennessee 1 — Infantry, War with ain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Harry a late of 3 H, aeaa Regi- 
ment Kansas Volunteer nany, War with Spain, and pay ħim a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name 5 . L. Wilson, widow of Geo: M. 


rge Wilson, late of 
Company F, th Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, War with 
Spain, and 5 sen a m at the rate o r patel in lieu of 
that she is now recef and $2 month additional on account of 
the minor child of the George Wilson until he reaches the age 


of 16 years. i 
The name of Charles Stocker, jr., late of Battery F, Second Regiment 
and pay him a pension at the 

111 ate ot Company Gr Fit ving. 
vt ismen G, Fifteenth Regiment 
Sstabiicne and pay him a pension 


at the rate of iving. 
The name o Knapp, late of Company L, Fortieth United 
Eate Volunteer Iniantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
rate o 


12 per mon 
name of Martin V, Stanton, late of — ee i Be 
Regiment United States Infantry, Regular ns an 
him a pension at — — T 
The name of Francis M. Brown, late quartermaster t Nine- 
somn R ent Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, Regular a 
and pay 


gf poe at the rate of $17 per mon 
uel Armistea we e zo apanr G, Ninth Regi- 
th Spain, and pay 
r mon 
name of Sa: k, widow of Zachariah Clark, late of 
K, — Regiment United States Infantry, Regular 
en and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 
The name of — — 2 widow of Edward C. Nordyke, late 


of Troop ted States Volunteer Cavalry, Regu- 
lar Establishment, — ang a = pension at the rate of $12 per 
mon 


The name of John F. O'Donnell, late of Compan 
ment United States 3 „ War with Spain, an 


The name of Bari 


Spain, and pay her a 


of the said Dennis S. Bo: 

The name of Joseph 
ment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, War with 
28 at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that. 

ving. 

ae name of Frank H. Thompson, late of Company A, Second Regi- 
ment Oregon Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and him a 
corse at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 

ving. 

The name of Norma E. Menhill, widow of Frank McEnhill, late 
second lieutenant, Second Regiment United States Cavalry, Regular 
Establishment. and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Harrison, widow of John B. Harrison, late of 
Company I, Third Regiment Tennessee Volunteers, War with Mexico, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiv. 

The name of W 3 widow of James Porste, late of Com- 

y K, lad pot Regiment United States Infantry, Estab- 

t, rad her a nanan at the rate of $1 r month, and 

and | $2 pe — Honth additional on account of the minor child of the sald 
Porste until she 3 the age of 16 years. 


D, Eleventh Regi- 
pay him a pension 


of Dennis late of 
United States asi ar with 
ion at the rate of $12 per month, and $2 
of each of the four minor cae 


him a 
e is now 


The name of, Perah das — — widow ef Henry Sadler, late of 
Mexico am H, First Texas Mounted Volunteers, War with 
Mex and 1 5 her y er a pensi ka at the rate of $20 per month in lien 
of that ' 

The — 5 of E Belle nie oung, widow 13 eee Young, late rear 
admiral, 8 8 ayy. ishment, and = By her 
a pension at the rate of $ sue nate te Hee of f that she is now 
receivin 

The name of Robert Groves, late = c comping Be Second ment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, W. pain, and pay him a 


pension at the rate of $12 per month, 
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The name of Louis 8. 
States Artillery, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Anna Nottingham, widow of William Thomas Notting- 


Harris, late of Battery A, Third United 


ham, late of Company F, rst Regiment Virginia Volunteers, and 
Company H, Seventh Regiment United States Infantry, War with 
Mexico, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of William H. De Tong, late of Company H, Seventeenth 
Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pees at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Sarah Jackson, widow of Brinkley Jackson, late of 
Capt. Sutton's company, Georgia Mounted Volunteers, Indians Wars, 
and pay her a paiston at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna J. Meilstrup, dependent mother of Elmer M. Meil- 
strup, late of the U. S. S. Maine, United States Navy, Regular Estab- 
lishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Maria Louise Richardson, widow of Robert Richardson, 
late of Troop I, First Regiment (Marshall's) Kentucky Cavalry, War 
with Mexico, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. i 

The name of Priscilla Melton, widow of Meredith Melton, alias Meri- 
day Melton, late of Capt. Dodson’s company, Col. Lindsay's regiment 
Tennessee Volunteers, Cherokee disturbances, Indian wars, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Kearrne, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The foregoing bill is a substitute for the following House bills 
referred to the Committee on Pensions: 


R. 975. Emeline Castle. H. R. 7764. Nellie L. Wilson, 

R. 1367. Florence B. Eckert. H. R. 7938. Charles Stocker, 
1441. Edwin E. Trazzare. H. R. 8376. Frank Klatt. 
1475. Fred Bundy. a „ Jesse G. Austin. 


Henry Marsden. Knapp. 


1794. William F. Minnick. H . Martin V. Stanton. 
1863. Albert Kneller H. R. 8690. Francis M, Brown, 
2077 thur C, Null. H. R. 8715. Samuel Armistead. 
2088. Thomas W. Ethridge. H. R. 8733. rah F. Clark 
2388. John B. Eakles. H. R. 8882. Minnie Nordyke 
2551. Augusta Fels. 1. R. 9183. John F. O'Donnell 


25 I 5 
x 2644, Frederick Gaylor a Barbara Boyle. 
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2762. Charles R. Bakins. I. R. 9614. Joseph B. Asher. 
3439. Mary Willhoff. H. 3. Frank H. Thompson, 
3198. Charles F. Schantz. H. R. 9993. Norma E. McEnhill. 
. John B. Gilliam. H. R. 10703. Sarah A. Harrison. 
5068. Thomas W. Oastler. H. R. 10951, Willmina Porste. 
5189. William A. Pollard. H. R. 11287, Sarah Jane Sadler. 
5389. Laura McIver. H. R. 11429. Belle P. Young. 
5598. Charles J. Meggison. H. R. 11530. Robert Groves. 
5812. Rebecca D. Stewart. H. R. 11601. Louis 8. Harris. 
5918. Emma R. Walters. H. R. 11692. Anna Nottingham. 
5957. Elizabeth O. Sawyer. H. 11972. William H. ng. 
6135. William J. Grimm. H. R. 12211. Sarah Jackson. 
6151. Addie R. Kite. H. R. 12330. Anna J. Meilstrup. 
6723. George Zederbaum H. R. 12573. Maria Louise Rich- 
7178. Alvin Eichman. ardson. 
7405. Orville A. Hammers. H. R. 13023. Priscilla Melton. 
7475. Harry R. Watkins. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13043) mak- 
ing appropriations to supply further additional urgent deficien- 
cies in appropriations for the fiscal year 1916 and prior fiscal 
years. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 12 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
March 28, 1916, at 11 o’¢lock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE CUMMUN ICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1, A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting recom- 
mendation for the repeal of certain provisions in the Army 
appropriation act approved March 8, 1911, to release to the city 
of St. Augustine, Fla., a strip of land on the north line of Fort 
Marion Reservation (H. Doc. No. 945); to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on reexamination 
of Red River, La., Ark., Tex., and Okla. (H. Doc. No. 947); to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, submitting 
drafts of proposed amendments to sections 165 and 177 of an 
act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws approved March 
4, 1909; also drafts of a proposed bill to prevent the circulation 


of notes on defunct State banks, and for other purposes (H. Doc. 
No. 946) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on Alcoholic Liquor 
Traffic, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 465) to prohibit 
the sale or gift of intoxicating liquors to minors within the ad- 
miralty and maritime jurisdictions of the United States, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
3 705 430), which said bill and report were referred to the House 

alendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5091) for the relief of 
Preston B. ©. Lucas, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 432), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 1358) for the relief of Everett 
H. Corson, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 434), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 158) author- 
izing and directing the Secretary of the Treasury to credit the 
stamp account of Joseph J. Scott, as collector of internal revenue 
of the first collection district of California, in the sum of $300, 
being the representative value of certain internal-revenue special- 
tax stamps which were lost from the office of the said collector, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 435), which said joint resolution and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 10421) for the relief of A. J. Hodges, T. W. Hodges, 
and C. C. Hodges, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 436), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 13308) for the relief of the heirs of John Graham, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 487), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 8265) for the relief of the heirs of Samuel B. Hen- 
drick, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 438), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 11499) for the relief of William Englund, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 439), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 8426) for the relief of E. A. Swift, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 440), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (S. 17) permitting H. L. 
Corbin to purchase certain public lands, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 441), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 12556) for the relief of P. J. 
Meagher, reported the same adversely, accompanied by a report 
(No. 433), which said bill and report were laid on the table. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10809) granting a pension to Tide Owens; Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 
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A bill (H. R. 11205) granting a pension to Charity E. Arm- 
strong; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 13395) granting an increase of pension to Rachel 
Clif; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 13779) granting an increase 
of pension to William Donnelly; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BURGESS: A bill (H. R. 13780) for the relief of the 
estate of William Austin; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 13781) granting sn in- 
crease of pension to James W. Strange; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 13782) granting a pension to 
Abraham Hawkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13783) granting a pension to Amantia J. 
Hart, widow of William N. Stiles; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DARROW: A bill (H. R. 18784) granting an increase 
of pension to Mrs. Marion L. Wilson; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. ` 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bil (H. R. 18785) for the relief 
of Sarah S. Plank; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13786) for the relief of Jennie Davidson; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DEWALT: A bill (H. R. 13787) granting an increase 
of pension to Eliza Amanda Haines; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DUPRE: A bill (H. R. 13788) for the relief of Joseph 
A. Prat; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 13789) granting a pension to 
Adeline Wagner ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FINLEY: A bill (H. R. 13790) for the relief of the 
heirs of John L. Young; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 13791) to remove the charge 
of desertion against Wilson Certain; to the Committee on MiH- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13792) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary S. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GREGG: A bill (H. R. 18798) granting an increase 
of pension to Susan R. Freeman; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 18794) granting an increase 
of pension to James A. Rives; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13795) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Umfleet; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13796) granting an increase of pension to 
John Parker ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC: A bill (H. R. 18797) for the relief of 
the legal representatives of the estate of A. B, Maxwell and 
B. C. Maxwell; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McCRACKEN: A bill (H. R. 18798) granting a pen- 
sion to Jeptha Harrow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 18799) granting an in- 
crease of pension to D. O. Root; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 13800) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Robert Stranahan; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 13801) granting a pension to 
Annie Neate, widow of John Sweyn Neate, late hospital steward, 
United States Army; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NORTH: A bill (H. R. 13802) granting a pension to 
Ella C. Reynolds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13803) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank B. Ritzie; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 13804) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary McIntyre; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18805) granting a pension to Elizabeth S. 
Branigan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 13806) granting a pension to 
Charles O. Hopping, 558 American Avenue, Longbeach, Cal.; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWLAND: A bill (H. R. 18807) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Stouffer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 13808) granting a pension 
to Ella Heminger ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SLAYDEN;: A bill (H. R. 13809) for the relief of the 
heirs of Elias Rumbo; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: A bill (H. R. 13810) for the relief 
3. Daugherty; to the Committee on 

a 


PUBLIO BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and a memorial 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HELGESEN: A bill (H. R. 18762) providing addi- 
tional funds for the erection of a public building at Fargo, 
N. Dak.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. HUSTED: A bill (H. R. 13763) to provide for the 
erection of a public building in the village of Nyack, N. Y.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18764) authorizing the purchase of a 
site and to provide for the erection of a public building in 
the city of White Plains, N. Y.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 13765) to 
amend section 73 of an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, 
and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 
March 8, 1911; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 18766) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a new public building at 
Lowell, Mass., and also for the sale of the present post-office 
building and its site; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. RAINEX: A bill (H. R. 13767) to create a United 
States Tariff Commission, to define its powers and duties, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 13768) making appro- 
priations to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the 
Military Establishment for the fiscal year 1916; to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. BLACK: A bill (H. R. 18769) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to supply tents for temporary use of the sufferers 
from the recent conflagration in Paris, Tex., and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FORDNBEY: A bill (H. R. 13770) for the construction 
of a public building at Alma, Mich.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. Í 

By Mr. RAINBY: A bill (H. R. 13771) to increase the effi- 
ciency of the Cavalry and Artillery of the United States; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 13772) for the purchase 
of a post-office site at Galion, Ohio; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GLASS: A bill (H. R. 18778) for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building at Blacksburg, Va.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13774) to provide for the erection of an 
addition to the United States court and post-office building at 
Roanoke, Va.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 13775) to 
provide for the erection of a public building in the city of 
Greenville, Pa.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 18776) to provide for 
the purchase of a site and the erection of a public building 
thereon at Keyser, in the State of West Virginia; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13777) to acquire a site for a publice build- 
ing at Beckley, W. Va.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. ` 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: A bill (H. R. 13778) authorizing the 
Postmaster General to exclude from the mails certain publica- 
tions; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. COPLEY: Resolution (H. Res. 185) directing the 
Secretary of Commerce to furnish to the House of Representa- 
tives certain information relating to print paper; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SHALLENBERGER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
191) laying an embargo on gasoline and other products of pe- 
troleum ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Massachusetts, favoring action by Congress toward securing 
the moral support of the United States for the oppressed Jews 
in Europe; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 13811) grant- 
ing a pension to. Thomas F. Mangan; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 13812) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary J. Drayton; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18818) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles M. Arnold; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 13814) to reimburse 
Frank Compton for money stolen from the station platform at 
Choctaw, Okla., and repaid by him to the Post Office Depart- 
ment; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 18815) granting an increase of pension to 
Marion N. Purdy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18816) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine F. Edsall ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TRIBBLE: A bill (H. R. 13817) making an appropria- 
tion to pay the legal representatives of the estate of John H. 
Christy, deceased, to wit, E. J. Christy, Mary L. Christy, Sallie 
A. Christy, W. S. Christy, T. J. Christy, and Julia H. Bryson, 
and the estates of J. R. Christy, W. D. Christy, and H. P. Christy, 
heirs at law of John H. Christy, late of the State of Georgia, in 
full for any claim for salary and allowance made by reason of 
the election of the said John H. Christy to the Fortieth Con- 
gress and his services therein; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WHEELER: A bill (H. R. 13818) granting a pension 
to Benjamin Garland ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18819) to correct the military record of 
W. C. Johnson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: A bill (H. R. 13820) for the relief of 
Mrs. Jennie Buttner; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of Socialist Party 
of St. Louis, Mo., against any increase in Army of United States; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), memorial of suffragettes of Arizona, urg- 
ing passage of Susan B. Anthony amendment; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALLEN: Petition of Mount Auburn Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, of Cincinnati, Ohio, favoring national prohibition ; to 
the Committee on the J udiciary. 

Also, petition of Wyoming Monday Club and Wyoming (Ohio) 
Home and Foreign Missionary Society, against shipping rum, 
etc., to Africa ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Memorial of Licking Lodge, No. 80, 
International Association of Machinists, favoring passage of 
House bills 137 and 11168; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Pataskala Grange, No. 1894; Butler Grange, 
No. 856; Fresno Grange, No. 1642; Hanover Grange, No. 1812; 
and Jacksontown Grange, No. 1897, all in the State of Ohio, 
against the so-called Madden rider; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of merehants of Utica, Loudonville, Ashland, 
Mansfield, Warsaw, Howard, Milwood, Buckeye City, Danville, 
Bellville, Fredericktown, Butler, Lexington, Centerburg, and 
Mount Vernon, all of the seventeenth Ohio district, in favor of 
House bill 5808; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petitions of sundry citizens of Johnstown, 
Pa., against passage of House bill 491, to amend the postal law; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens and churches of the State of 
Pennsylvania, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


ness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of National Grange of Oakland, Cal., relative 
to postalizing the wires; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: Petition indorsing House bill 9435, pro- 
viding for prohibition in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of citizens of Fulton, Ky., favoring national 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Kentucky Legislature to convert Mammoth 
Cave into a national park; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands 

By Mr. BEALES: Petition of H. W. Crist and others, of 
York, Pa., favoring passage of national prohibition bill; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens and chureh organizations of 
the State of Pennsylvania, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 


Also, memorial of Civic Association of Ardmore, Pa., favoring 
preparedness ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. BRUCKNER: Petition of Sidney Schiff, of New York, 
3 the Emerson resolution; to the Committee on Foreign 
rs. 


Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, favoring bill for nonpartisan tariff commission; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, relative to exemption of steam-towed barges from pilot- 
age; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of New York section of the Appalachian Moun- 
tain Club, favoring the Kent bill, to establish a national park 
service; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of William M. O'Neill, of New York, favoring 
indefinite leaye-of-absence bill for post office employees—House 
bill 6915; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Fred Nowatcheck of New York, favoring pas- 
sage of House bill 7625, to benefit Government employees; to 
the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Petitions of sundry citizens 
and church organizations of Nashville, Tenn., favoring national 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASEY : Petition of entire congregation of First Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., favoring national 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Petition of Athletic Entertain- 
ment Club and other organizations of Weirsdale, favoring na- 
tional prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOPER of West Virginia: Petition of citizens of 
Athens and Cabell County, W. Va., favoring national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Masonic Life Asso- 
ciation of Buffalo, N. Y., favoring preparedness; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of National Association of Dyers and Cleaners, 
indorsing House bill 702, the dyestuffs bill; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, indorsing House bill 11250; to the Committee on 
Education. 

By Mr. DILLON: Memorial of the Reading Circle, Canton, 
sn in re inspection of dairies; to the Committee on Agri- 

ture. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Minnehaha County, 8 
Dak., protesting against passage of House bills 6468 and 491; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Memorial of North Congregational Church, 
of Berkeley, Cal., favoring bill to prohibit sale of liquors in 
Hawaii and Africa; to the Committee on Alcoholic Liquor 


Also, petition of H. B. Bensen, H. Glissman, and others, of 
Oakland, Cal., against House bills 491 and 6468, to amend the 
postal law; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Congregational Chureh in Berkeley, Cal., 
favoring passage of bill to prohibit sale of alcoholic liquors in 
Philippine Islands and Porto Rico; to the Committee on Insular 


By Mr. ESCH: Papers to accompany House bill 13641, for 
relief of Mary E. Jenks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. FLYNN: Petition of Masonic Life Association, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., favoring preparedness; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 
Also, memorial of National Association of Dyers and Cleaners, 
indorsing House bill 702, the dyestuff bill; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, indorsing House bill 11250; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of S. Stanwood Menken, president 
of the National Security League, for legislation for prepared- 
ness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of Massachusetts State Board 
of Trade, in re intracoastal waterway from Boston to Florida; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. GARD: Petition of sundry citizens of Iowa, opposing 
House bills 491 and 6468; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GRAY of New Jersey: Petition of certain citizens of 
Bayonne, N. J., against the passage of House bill 6468; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: Memorial of general committee of Cum- 
berland Bar Association on House bill 12773; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, 
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By Mr. HADLEY: Petitions of sundry citizens of Ferndale, 
Wash., protesting against passage of House bill 652; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Ferndale, Wash., protesting 
against House bills 491 and 6468; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of sundry business men of Oregon, 
favoring tax on mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HINDS: Petitions of Arcana Lodge, International 
Order of Good Templars, of Portland; Cumberland District 
Lodge, International Order of Good Templars, of Portland; 40 
citizens of Windham; 24 citizens of Sanford; and 25 citizens 
of Sanford, all in the State of Maine, favoring national prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: Petitions of 69 citizens 
of Seattle, Wash., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Farmington, Wash., against 
bill to provide for closing barber shops in the District of Colum- 
bia on Sunday ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of 10 voters of 
Providence, R. I., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 10 employees of Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Providence, R. I., favoring passage of Lobeck bill for standard- 
ization of salaries in bureau; to the Committee on Reform in 
the Civil Service. 

Also, petition of What Cheer Laundry, of Providence, R. I., 
favoring passage of Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. LONDON: Petition opposing the creation and use of 
State constabulary, from the Socialist Party of St. Louis, Mo. ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of Mrs. Frank P. S. Kelton and 70 
other members of the Woman's Improvement Club, of Bay City, 
Mich., favoring passage of House resolution 137; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MAPES: Petition of 29 citizens of Otsego, Mich., pro- 
testing against the passage of House bill 652, entitled “A bill to 
provide for the closing of barber shops in the District of Co- 
lumbia on Sunday,” and any other like religious measure; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of 71 citizens of Otsego, Mich., protesting 
against the passage of House bill 6468, to amend the postal 
laws, and also House bill 491, with the same title, or any other 
like measure; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: Papers to accompany House bill 13693, 
for relief of Levi M. Wolff; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MOTT: Petition of Hamilton Grange, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, Hamilton, N. Y., for national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Port Leyden Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, 
Port Leyden, N. Y., favoring adequate national defense; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NEELY: Petitions of citizens of Glenville and vicinity, 
West Virginia, favoring prohibition in the District of Columbia ; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Petitions of department of public health, 
city and county of San Francisco, Cal.; American Veterinary 
Medical Association, Berkeley, Cal. ; and National Association 
Bureau of Animal Industry Employees, Indianapolis, Ind., 
favoring House bill 5792, providing a reclassification of the 
salaries of employees of the Bureau of Animal Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petitions of 40 members of the engineering department 

-of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., San Francisco, Cal., 
indorsing House bill 10845 and Senate bill 3946, providing for 
the extension of military training in civilian educational in- 
stitutions; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petitions of San Francisco Association for the Study 
and Preyention of Tuberculosis, San Francisco; Laundry Wagon 
Drivers’ Union, San Francisco; Vallejo Trades and Labor 
Council, Vallejo; Vallejo Lodge, No. 252, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, Vallejo; and ‘Laundry Workers’ Union, 
San Francisco, all in the State of California; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Also, petitions of San Antonio Trades Council, San Antonio, 
Tex.. and International Alliance Theatrical Stage Employees, 
Oakland, Cal., favoring passage of the Burnett immigration 
bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


Also, petitions of Highland Park Ebell, Los Angeles; Ebell, 
Oakland; College Woman’s Club, San Diego; Richmond Indus- 


trial Commission, Richmond; and Coalinga Chamber of Com- 
merce, Coalinga, all in the State of California, indorsing bill pro- 
viding for a national-park service and an appropriation for 
Yosemite National Park of at least $300,000; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

By Mr. NORTH: Petition of citizens of Marion Center; East 
Mahoning Baptist Church, of Marion Center; and citizens of 
Ruylon, all in the State of Pennsylvania, protesting against pas- 
sage of House bills 491 and 6468; to the Committee on the Post 
Oflice and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Woman's Club of Clarion, indorsing House 
bill 137; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of citizens of Indiana County, Pa., favoring a 
Christian amendment to the Constitution of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O’'SHAUNESSY: Petition of Frank F. Tingley, of 
Providence, R. L, favoring woman suffrage amendment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Horace B. Foster, Centerville, R. I., protesting 
against any increase in the Army or Navy; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Livingston People’s Branch, Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, of Providence, and Ladies’ Aid Society 
of East Providence, all in the State of Rhode Island, favoring 
national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of G. Edward Buxton, jr., ©. R. Barker, and 
Harold Hall Berry, of Providence, R. I., favoring Kahn amend- 
ment to the Hay bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of John H. Patterson, of Providence, R. I., in- 
dorsing House bills 6915 and 5757; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of A. M. Perkins, of Central Falls; Mary I. 
Dennis, of Providence; and Mrs. Albert Freeman, of Pawtucket, 
all in the State of Rhode Island, in re pension legislation; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PHELAN: Petitions of sundry citizens of Lynn, Mass., 
favoring passage of House bill 5792, in behalf of employees of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Lawrence, Mass., favoring 
tax on dyestuff ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of Mrs. Elizabeth Wallebeck, secre- 
tary of Ulysses Grange, No. 419, Ithaca, N. Y., fayoring national 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Christian Endeavor Society of Prattsburg, 
N. Y. (Miss Helen Blood, secretary), favoring prohibition in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Also, petition of Lent Hill Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union (Mrs. Jennie Wheaton, of Cohocton, N. Y., secretary), 
favoring the establishment of a Federal e commis- 
sion; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of E. I. Heath, of Watkins, N. Y., favoring the 
passage of the Britten bill in order to decrease the price of gaso- 
line; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RAINEY: Petition of Will L. Ashbaugh and other 
merchants of Waverly, III., favoring tax on mail-order houses; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of W. E. Snodgrass and others, of Hull, III., 
favoring Government plant for manufacture of munitions of 
war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Household Science Club of Waverly, 
III., relative to inspection of creameries, etc.; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

Also, memorial of American Building Loan & Homestead 
Association and others, relative to exemption from war- revenue 
tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. SCOTT of Michigan: Petition of Men's Sunday School 
Class of Methodist Episcopal Church of Harbor Springs and 
Men’s Bible Class of Methodist Episcopal Church of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Texas, protesting against House bills 491 and 6468; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SNELL: Resolution of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Malone, N. Y., favoring a nutional constitu- 
tional prohibition amendment; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, resolution of W. K. Bradshaw in behalf of Brasher 
Falls Methodist Episcopal Church, Brasher Falls, N. V., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of J. G. Dewey, W. M. Campbell, James Elland, 
John Noble, Belden E. Pratt, W. Robinson, O. J. Fuller, Albert 
Given, Frank Russ, D. C. Robinson, Milton R. Watson, Lynn 
Fuller, James Bullock, D. R. Watson, William Little, David 
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Bullock, E. V. Curtis, Robert Wilson, G. A. Padgett, J. E. Beck- 
stead, William Gardner, Leon W. Clark, E. A. Sheffner. John 
Hughes, Homes Ames, L. D. Raymond, Stillman Loop, Eugene 
Woch, Henry O. Grant, Guy Hall, Frank Payne, F. L. Tompkins, 
John Linsley, W. O. Kerr, H. St. McIntosh, George W. Davis, 
E. W. Poole, F. D. Noble, Max Edison, W. G. Stephens, Ira C. 
Mills, Earl Bancroft, and others, of Edwards, N. Y., protesting 
against the passage of the Fitzgerald and Siegel postal bills; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Women’s Civic League of Plattsburgh, 
N. Y., in favor of so-called preparedness measures; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Mrs. Grace O. Castle, secretary, in behalf 
of Winthrop Grange, Winthrop, N. Y., favoring a national prohi- 
bition amendment to the Constitution; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEDMAN: Petition of citizens of Reidsville, N. C., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
` By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Memorial of Hebrew Co- 
operative Relief Association, Hebrew Society, and Fink Broker- 
age Co., all of Los Angeles, Cal., protesting against Burnett 
immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
1 


alization. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of citizens of Westerly, R. I., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, memorial of Rhode Island Fish and Game Protective 
Association, favoring amendment to the migratory bird law in 
regard to water fowl in Rhode Island; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Bureau of Animal Industry employees, of 
Providence, R. I., favoring House bill 5792; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Slocum Post, No. 10, Grand Army of the 
Republic, of Rhode Island, protesting against the use of the 
Mountain Branch (Tenn.) Soldiers’ Home by ex-Confederate 
soldiers to the exclusion of Union soldiers; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. . 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: Petition of citizens of Derry; Central 
Avenue Baptist Church, of Dover; 125 people of Somersworth; 
Christian Endeavor Society of 60 people of Somersworth; Loyal 
Workers Society of Dover; Advent Christian Church, of Dover; 
21 people of Dover; 75 people of Brentwood ; Christian Endeavor 
Society of Epping; 132 people of Epping; and 53 people of Ep- 
ping, all in the State of New Hampshire, favoring national pro- 
hibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Stark Lodge, No. 4, International Order of 
Good Templars, of Manchester; Stark Juvenile Temple, of Man- 
chester ; and voters of Brentwood, all in the State of New Hamp- 
shire, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr’ SUTHERLAND: Petition of sundry citizens of West 
Virginia, favoring prohibition in the District of Columbia; to 
the Commttee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of West Virginia, protesting 
against passage of House bills 491 and 6468; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of Rev. S. G. Connor and 70 other 
citizens of Washington County, Pa., favoring a Christian amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we come to Thee because great thoughts 
arise in our minds which we trace back to the great Spirit 
above us. Holy inspirations take possession of our spirit which 
find alone their source in God. Thou dost minister to us the 
comforts of life through the forces of nature about us. Thou 
hast given to us the blessings of freedom, and Thou dost minis- 
ter to us these blessings through the forces of righteous living. 
Thou dost give to us the passion of eternity. Thou dost im- 
part it by the gift of Thyself to men. 

Grant us this day to live in the higher altitudes of life, ever 
keeping in mind that Thou art with us; that Thou hast a pur- 
pose in our lives; that Thou hast a mission in our Government; 
that Thou hast a use for the people of this great land. May 
they be consecrated to Thy service. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Srararons, and by unani- 


mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 


CENTENNIAL OF THE COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Superintendent of the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, which will be printed in the Record. 
The communication is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Unitep States Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY, 
Washington, March 28, 1916. 
Hon. THOMAS R. MARSHAL 
The President of the Senate, 
The . Washington, D. C. 

Mn. Lou are no doubt acquainted with the fact 
that the United Bintes a endl a Geodetic Survey is celebrating its 
centennial by appropriate exercises on April 5 and To, 1916. 

Be moe —— will take place on the above dates at the New 
ationa 
I am lena nare gera ect program, and you will observe that those 
8 . 3 
On behalf of Putte States * 3 —.— I wish 
— extend an . to the Members of the United States Senate 
attend the sessions at the New National Museum, and also the 
exhibit An the same building. 
I am, respectfully, yours, E. Lester JONES, 
Superintendent. 


PROGRAM OF THE CENTENNIAL EXERCISES OF THE UNITED STATES Coast 
AND GEODETIC SURVEY TO BE HELD WEDNESDAY, APRIL 5, A&D THURS- 
DAY, APRIL 6, 1916, ar WasniIxcTox, D. C. 


AFTERNOON OF APRIL 5, AT THE NEW NATIONAL MUSEUM, 
WASHINGTON, b. C. 


(Beginning at 2.30 o'clock.) 


5 ae M. Smith, Commissioner of the United States Bureau of 
Subject : The Bureau of eo and its relation to the United 


Dr. 8 — the department of terrestrial mag- 
or of | 0 
ni institution of Washington. 
Subject: The work done by the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey in the field of terrestrial magnetism. 
Dr. 8. W. Stratton, Director of the the United States Bureau of Stand- 


ards. 

Subject: The Bureau of . and its relation to the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Surve: 

Rear Admiral J. — 8 Unitea States Navy (retired 

Subject: Ocean and deep-sea explorations of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
z Dr. George Otis Smitb, Director of the United States Geological 
urvey. 

Subject: The United States —— eni Burvey and its relation to 
the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


EVEXIXG OF APRIL 5, AT THE NEW NATIONAL MUSEUM, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(Beginning at 8 o'clock.) 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Moore, Member of the United States House of 


tatives. 
bject: a United States Const and Geodetic Survey's part in the 


* of commerce, 
Brig. Gen. W. M. 3 Chief of Engin United States Army. 
1 of Engineers and its relation to 


Subject: The United 
the United States Coast and Survey. 

Page George pi Putnam, Commissioner of Tihe United States Bureau 
0 

thouse —.— and its relation to the United 


etie 
Geor; wee on ee hydrographic ‘ineer, United 
E a . 
ubjec erence to e 
work of the Hydrography and 888 ame Geodetic Survey. 


AFTERNOON OF APRIL 6, AT THE NEW NATIONAL MUSEUM, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


{Beginning at 2 o'clock.) 
Prof. William Henry Burger, professor of civil engineering, North- 


western Uni 
Subject: The contribution of the United States Coast and Geodetic 


Survey to T 
Rear chard Wainwright, United States Navy (retired). 
Sub; : The Civil War record of the United Btates Coast and Geo- 
detie urvey and what the survey is doing toward preparedness. 
Dr. Otte Hilgard Tittmann, president of the National Geographic 


one The international work of the United States Coast and 
Geodetic 
r, haries Lane Poor, professor of celestial mechanics, Columbia 


b Oceanie tides with special reference to the work of the 
2 States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Dr. ia Cate Wilson Johnson, associate professor of physiography, 
sag rnc niversity. 
: The contribution of the United States Coast and Geodetic 
sore to physical geography. 
EXHIBIT OF THE UNITED STATES COAST AND GRODETIC SURVEY AT THE 

NEW NATIONAL MUSEUM, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Wednesday, an 5, 1916 (open 10 a. Par ant 11 D. els 


Thursday, April 6, 1916 ( (open 10 a. 
This erpibit will 


ictures of surve operations and equi er pub- 
ee of the bureau. As far as le the earliest instruments 
bureau be exhibited be- 


2 which were used by 
side ose now in use. The earliest maps and charts of the pane 
States which can be obtained will be shown for comparison with the 


present charts issued by the bureau, 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: . 

H. R. 13486. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sajlors of said 
war; and 

H. R. 13620. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills with amendments, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

S. 3984. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; and 

S. 4399. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 8493) granting pensions and increase of pensions to cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the re- 
port of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 10037) granting pensions and increase of pensions io 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 

The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 11078) granting pensions and increase of pensions to cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the bill (H. R. 2960) for the relief of the heirs of 
John Howard Payne, deceased, late United States consul at 
Tunis, and it was thereupon signed by the Vice President. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CATRON. I present a letter from Ella Clapp Thompson, 
southern field secretary of the Congressional Union for Woman 
Suffrage, inclosing resolutions adopted at a mass meeting held 
in the capitol at Santa Fe, N. Mex., favoring the enfranchise- 
ment of the women of the Nation. I ask that the letter and 
accompanying resolutions be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter and accompanying resolu- 
tions were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL UNION ron WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 
PALACE OF THE GOVERNORS, 
Santa Fe, N. Mexr., February 29, 1916. 
Senator J. B. Catron, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR CaTRON: I am directed by our newly elected State 
chairman, Mrs. Joshua Raynolds, of Albuquerque, to inclose a copy of 
a resolution passed unanimously at a meet: g held by the Congressional 
Union last night in the State Capitol, and to request you to have the 
resolution read into the Rxconp of the Senate. 

With all good wishes, 
Most sincerely, yours, ELLA CLAPP THOMPSON, 
Southern Field Secretary. 

Resolved, That this mass meeting, assembled in the Hall of Repre- 
sentatives of the Capitol of New Mexico for the purpose of discussing 
the national suffrage amendment now pending in Con calls upon 
the Congress of the United States to pass immediately the resolution 
proposing to enfranchise the women of the Nation. Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Senators and 
Representative from New Mexico, urging them to do all in their power 
to secure this action from Congress at this session. 


Mr. CATRON. I present a statement from the District of 
Columbia Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage. I ask that 
the statement be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ASSOCIATION OPFOSED TO 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 

We desire to present some facts as to the pernicious effects of woman 
suffrage in the States where it now exists. There have been many 
It is our purpose 
res showing that woman suffrage, where it has 

not better conditions but actually tends to 
Senator THOMAS, 


theories on this subject presented by the suffragists. 
to present facts and fi 
been tried, not oniy oes 

have the reverse effect from a practical standpoint. 


of Colorado, has said that he concedes that woman suffrage has not 
and maintains that it will not change conditions, We agree with the 
distinguished Senator up to a certain point, but we believe that we can 
show itively that woman suffrage will in many instances cha 
conditions for the worse. We will first present some figures which will 
prove conciusively that women do not vote as generally as men where 
he franchise is given them. 


FAILURE OF WOMEN TO VOTE WHEN GIVEN THE BALLOT. 


In the six suffrage States of California. Colorado. Wyoming, Utah, 
Idaho, and Washington—Oregon, Arizona, and Kansas did not adopt 
woman suffrage till November 5, 1912—the abstract of United States 
Census of 1910, pa, 110 and 118, shows there were in April, 1910, 
3,170,153 men and women 21 years of age and over, exclusive of 
Japanese and Chinese. The total vote actually cast for President 
November 5, 1912, in the six woman-suffrage States was 1,521,590, so 
47.9 per cent of the men and women over 21 years of age, exclusive 
of Japanese and Chinese, actually voted. 

In the six adjoining and neighboring States of Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oregon, Nevada, South ota, and Missouri, where men alone voted, the 
total number of men 21 years of age and over, exclusive of Japanese 
and Chinese, was (in April, 1910, Abstract of Census, p. 110) 2,205,119; 
total vote in the six male-suffrage States for President November 5, 
1912, 1,587,084; 69.1 per cent of the men over 21 years of age, 
exclusive of Japanese and Chinese, actually voted. or about 22 * 
cent more of the possible voters in the male-suffrage States voted- 
than did the possible voters of the six adjoining woman-suffrage States. 
If 69.1 per cent of the men voted in the woman-suffrage States, as men 
in the adjoining male-suffrage States did vote, then an analysis of the 
figures show that only 19.1 per cent of the women over 21 years of 
age in the six woman-suffrage States actually voted. If more than 
19.1 per cent of women did vote in the six woman-suffrage States, then 
less than 69.1 per cent of the men voted, so it is impossible to escape 
one or the other conclasion—that the women do not vote as generally 
as men when given the ballot, or if they do their voting does cause 
less interest to be taken in politics by men, and in either event the 

cause is harmful to the Republic. 

According to advice from Secretary of State Jordan’s office at Sacra- 
mento, Cal., where the names and addresses of all registered voters are 
sent in order that „ can be mailed them according to law, 
804,633 men and 180, women registered in California to vote at 
election November 5, 1912. (See Los Angeles Times, Oct. 27, 1912.) 

shows that about 93 per cent of men in fornia registered 
and only about 27 per cent of the women. The total vote for President 
November 5, 1912, and all the candidates in California, was 673,527; 
total registration, 984,633; 68.4 r cent of men and women who 
registered voted. If 68.4 per cent of the registered women actually 
voted, which is not likely, as women do not register as generally as 
men—it is pot to be supposed that they vote as generally—then only 
18.3 per cent of women over 21 years of age in April, 1910, voted 
November 5, 1912, in the State of California. 

In San Francisco in the latter part of 1912 at a local-option election 
out of 120,859 women over 21 years of age in the city 40,655 women 
and 89,023 men registered, yet only 15,087 votes all told were cast 
for local option, and it is estimated that approximately one woman in 
ole ht bog was interested enough to register took the trouble to go to 

e 8. 

At a city election in San Francisco November 11, 1913, 49,833 women 
registered and 19,678 voted, about one-quarter of the votes in this 
election being cast by women. In three precincts no women voted ; in 
49 out of 675 precincts there was an 9 of less than 10 votes 
— precinct by women. Mag s of votes by Registrar of Elections 

manski. (See Los Angeles es, Nov. 20, 1913.) Census of 1910 
shows there were 120,859 women over 21 years of in San Francisco, 
so only 16.2 per cent voted in election of November 11, 1913. 

At an election March 24, 1913, in Los Angeles, Cal., involving radical 
changes in the city charter, only 31,000 voters, men and women, out 
of 222.817 cast their ballots, this, too, after a citizens’ committee of 
1.000 advocated in all the newspapers the Ret pre of certain proposi- 
tions and the defeat of others. Nine out of 10 of the reform measures 
were defeated. The Los Angeles Times of March 26, 1913, says: 

“The vote of the women was Ler, age rye = In some precincts it 
was a negligible quantity, while in others it was only about one-third 
of the total, yet suffragists carried on an active campaign, attended and 

ke 15 ali day meetings, and even worked at their headquarters on 

ter Sunday.” 

At an election June 3, 1913. in Los Angeles, for mayor, Rose was 
elected by 8,037 majority over Shenk. Los Angeles had “good govern- 
ment” officials for several years pefore women had the ballot. Rose 
ran on an “open-town” platform and Shenk on “good government.” 
Ever. newmpepes and practically every minister in the city was for 
Shenk, and asked the voters to elect Shenk and have a clean city in the 
interests of the young men and women of Los Angeles. 

The Los 175 es Times of June 5, 1913, gives the total vote as 84,055, 
nearly 100, under registration. The Times further says that in 
spite of the excellent organization of Mrs. John S. Myers and her corps 
ol assistants the women did not turn out in any large numbers, and of 
those who did a considerable peron ags appeared to favor the election 
of Rose. As there were 222,877 men and women over 21 gs of age 
in Los Angeles (census of 1910), only 32.2 per cent of the men and 
women of voting age voted. The Los Angeles Express, June 4, 1913, 
had an editorial on the disgrace of electing Rose: 

(From the Los Angeles Times, Oct. 27, 1915.) 

“Two women voted yesterday at the city hall out of 71 registered. 
This is an average of less than 3 in 100, with ideal conditions for exer- 
cising the suffrage. None need to walk more than two blocks on perfect 
sidewalks and pavements in entrancing weather.” 

When we realize that this election was on important State constitu- 
tional amendments it proves that the women in California are not so 
eager to vote az the agitators in the East would have the people 
belleve. 

At an election in Chicago April 7, 1914, with the strenuous efforts 
of the suffragists to get out the female 
Chicago had in 191 
from 
women of Chica 


not vote they would lose their own and their husband's political status, 
with which they were satisfied under male suffrage, and must either 
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vote or live under the laws to which they are opposed and made by 
noisy, ranting suffragists. For this reason it is unjust to place the 
burden on a majority of women in order that a few essive, forward, 


notoriety-seeking women can get into politics, some of whom resent the 
fact that they were created women and not men. 
Helen M. Foster, in Los Angeles Times, November 7, 1913, under the 


head of “ Woman lectures woman,” commends Senator Works for 
daring to call attention to the neglect of citizenship by women voters, 
which she says are facts backed up by data and registration lists. 

An editorial in the San Francisco (Cal.) Chronicle, January 3, 1915, 
says: “In this and other States the franchise was given without wait- 
ing for the request of the majority of the sex, and as the event has 
shown without the desire of a majority. It is even more than prob- 
able that were the question of the withdrawal of the right submitted 
to a vote in this State, with the women voting, the right would be 
withdrawn, There are multitudes of women who would register for 
such an election for the sole purpose of getting rid of a duty they de- 
test and whose obligations they refuse to fulfill.” 


TAXATION AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


The suffragists, who have taken the slogan of our Colonies, “ Taxation 
without representation is tyranny,” utterly fail in endeavoring thereby 
to show a e between women without the ballot to-day and the 
condition of the Colonies in 1775. The men (the British Parliament) 
who voted the taxes on the colonists pald no part of the taxes they laid, 
and the more they could extort from the American Colonies the less 
the Englishmen would have to pay themselves; whereas to-day in the 
United States the men voting the taxes pay the larger part of the same. 
In our country only about one-eighth of the women ot voting age pay 
taxes direct or indirect, so if women had the ballot the women who pay 
the taxes would not be so fairly and justly treated as they are now, for 
then seven-eighths of the women who would vote would pay no taxes, 


while with men alone voting more than seven-eighths of the voters are 
taxpayers, and pay about seven-eighths of all taxes. men always 
have and always will produce the greater 10 15 of the wealth they will 
always pay the ater part of all taxes. o injustice is possible where 
the taxes are iaid by the voters who pay the larger part of the amount. 
Most of the property on which women pay taxes is the fruits of the 
labor of male members of their families, acquired by gift, will, or placed 
in the names of women for some other reason. 

Suffragists have claimed that if woman suffrage were adopted in 
the South it would make a white South, giving as their reason that 
there are more white women of voting age the Southern States than 
negro men and women together. (Thelr statement is erroneous, as 
Abstract of Census, 1910, pages 110 and 119, shows that there were 
in the 11 Southern States, nia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 


Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mi 3 Tennessee, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
and Te 3,708,863 negro men and women and only 3,401,622 white 
women.) ut as there are about one quarter of a million more white 


men than white women in the South, instead of votes for women mak- 
ing the South whiter politically it would increase the proportion of 
negro votes. (On pages 110 and 118, Abstract of Census, we find that 
there were in the 11 Southern States above named 8,650,295 white 
men of voting age and Co ay 401,623 white women.) Two Southern 
States, Mississippi and Sou Carolina, have a larger negro than white 
population, and there are nearly 200 counties in other Southern 
States where the negroes outnumber the whites, ranging all the way 
from a majority to three, four, and up to nearly six n to one 
white person, in Lee County, Ga., to over eight to one in t Carroll 
County, La. Besides, in many more counties the negro and white 
population is pane equal. The per cent of negro women of votin 

age in the United States to total number of women over 21 years o 


age is 9.9 cent, while the percentage of negro men to all men over 
21 years o 7 is only 9.1 per cent. ; 
In the 11 States above mentioned the per cent of negro women of 


voting age to all women over 21 years of age is 35.3 per cent, while the 
per cent of negro men of voting to all men over 21 is only 33.6 
per cent. Who would doubt that a ger per cent of negro women who 
were eligible would vote than white women? Who would contend 
that if the Southern States should ratify or have forced upon them 
a United States constitutional amendment nting the franchise to 
women, that the Federal Government would permit the negro race to be 
discriminated against by State laws in voting? 
PROHIBITION AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
So m 


any people are being misled on the liquor question by the 
suffragists that it is well to submit some facts on the subject. 


had voted for prohibition, the measure would have become a law by 
7,012 . without a single male vote being cast for prohibition, 
there being 2 $,425 women over 21 years of age in Colorado. (Abstract 


3 bg? e was again voted on, and the saloons won by 
0 1. 


State-wide laws prohibiting free lunches in saloons. Women have had 
the franchise four and one-half years in Pasadena, Cal., and the sale 
of liquor has been legalized ever since women were given the ballot. 
Pasadena has 2,688 more women than men over 21 years of age 
(census 1910), about 29 per cent. 

December 2, 1913, Santa Monica, Cal., voted wet; ballots nearly 
three to one for liquor, for liquor to be sold on Sundays and nights. 
Los Angeles Times of December 3, says: “The triumph of ‘demon 
rum and the sparkling cabaret is attributed to the women, who voted 
three to one against a Sunda Na a Total vote for the saloons 
and Sunday liquor 2,173, against 814. Letter under date of Decem- 
ber 13, 1913, m Director of United States Census, shows that in 
1910 Santa Monica had 2,462 males and 2,748 females over 21 years 
of age, 286 more women than men, yet we have the sale of 5 — 
legalized in cafes all night and Sundays in a city of homes of less 
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than 8,000—7,846—people, and we doubt that a parallel can be found 
in any State where the franchise is limited to men. 

San Francisco, San Jose. Stockton, Oakland, and some other Cali- 
fornia towns permit the saloons to carry on their business as openly 
on Sunday as other days of the week. 

Redondo, Cal., voted on local option October 14, 1913; the saloons 
won. Los Angeles Times, October 15, says: “ That both sides claim 
the result was due to women's votes,” s 

Anaheim, Cal., population 2,628, voted on local option November 
6, 1913. The saloons won. Los Angeles Times, Noy. 7, 1913.) 

San Bernardino, Cal., voted for the saloon January 30, 1914. (See 
Los Angeles Times, Jan. 31. 1914. Watts, Cal., voted wet Septem- 
ber 8, 1914. (Los Angos . ‘ee 9.) 

At an election in jifornia, April 13, 1914, out of 13 cities and 
N voting on the liquor question, 9 voted * wet” and 4 small towns 
“ dry.” 


v. ‘ord, pulation 4,829, and Merced, population 3,102, 
both of which had n dry, returned to the wet column. (See Los 
Angeles Times, Apr. 14, 1914.) Only 1 small county in California— 
Lake County—was dry, and only 10 counties out of 62 in Colorado 


In Colorado Springs, Colo., where the sale of liquor was prohibited 
for many Jeers, when women voted on the question about three 
years ago liquor selling was legalized. Colorado Springs had 819 
more women than men over 21 years of age in 1910 (letter of Director 
of Census, Feb. 28, 1914). $ 
On pages 208-209 annual report of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, you will find that in the 8 States that had woman suffrage 
January 1, 1913. Colorado, California, Wzoming, Idaho, Utah, Washing- 
ton, Arizona, and Oregon, there were 28,108 liquor dealers paying special 
license to the Government for the fiscal ene ending June 30, 1914. 
From page 24, Abstract of Census, 1910, you will see that the 8 
suffrage States above mentioned had a pean of 6,040,592; 1 
liquor dealer for every 211 le for the 8 States. For the re- 
maining 40 States and Distric Columbia there were 225,299 liquor 
dealers paying licenses for the same period. e States and the 
District of Columbia had a population of 85,931,674, or 1 paces dealer 
for every 881 people, or about one-half the number of dealers per 
capita that the woman suffrage States require, and yet we are told by 
the suff. ts they are not favorable to the liquor interests. 

At the local-option elections in Illinois, April 27, 1914, about 1,100 
saloons out of 3,000, where elections were held, were abolished; 12 dry 
counties were added to the 30 already dry, making 42 dry counties of 
the 102 counties in Illinois. 

Kentucky, where men alone vote, had 105 dry counties out of the 120 
ee me: Prate; and Missouri had 65 no-license counties out of 114 in 

ate. 

Iowa bad 77 dry counties out of 99 counties in the State, and in 
Minnesota, at election April 7, 1914, two-thirds of the counties where 
local-option elections were held voted dry, and towns that had licensed 
saloons for 60 8 were voted dry bY men's votes, 

ht out of twelve counties in Michigan that voted on the liquor 
uestion April 6, 1914, voted , including Lansing, the capital of the 
tate, by men’s votes, while Springfield, the capital of Ilinois, 
where there are 205 more women than men over 21 years of age, voted 
to retain the saloons. 

Eugene W. Chafin, former candidate on the prohibition ticket for 
President, said, at ng Beach, Cal., February 15, 1914, that the 
support expected e Pe ibitionists in California from women had not 
developed.” (See s Angeles Times, Feb. 16, 1914.) 

During the suffrage campaign in Ohio Miss Margaret 23 in ad- 
dressing a meeting of labor-union men, said: “Don't be afra d, boys; 
we are not going to take your beer away from you.” 
One hundred women working effectually SE PA prohibition amend- 
ment, making house-to-house canvass of Angeles. See Los 

es Times, Oct. 30, 1914.) 

In Cleveland many of the suffragists insisted that it was only their 
enemies who said of them that they would vote against the saloons. 
In the recent campaign in Chicago, February, 1914, Miss Marion H. 
Drake, who was nominated for alderman in the first ward, was quoted 
in the newspapers as standing for free lunch and saloons.” 

Mrs. Crys Eastman Bennedict, a prominent woman suffragist of 
Wisconsin, made, before the Manufacturers and Dealers’ Club of Mil- 
waukee, in addressing the assembled brewers, the statement: Why all 
this hue and cry about woman suffrage injuring the brewin 1 
Is it not a little foolish?” Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, in an address, said 
she would welcome the me ape of the brewers and praised Mrs. Benne- 
dict for her work among the representatives of that interest. 

Mrs. Minnie Reynolds, for the National Suffrage Association, recently 
challenged anyone to find a word concerning prohibition among the 
pamphlets issued by the association. 

Hugh Fox, pertany, of the United Brewers’ Association, in a letter 
puntea in the re of the hearing in December, 1913, before the 

ommittee on Rules of the House on the resolution establishing a 
committee on Woman suffrage, said: “The United Brewers’ Associa- 
tion states that the antisuffragists have never received nor asked for 
contributions from them, although, he adds, “we have had appeals 
from the other side.” 

May Wright Sewall said, October 30, 1913, in Milwaukee, “ Votes 
for women will no more prohibit drink than they will prohibit food.” 

Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout, president of the Dlinois Equal Suffrage 
Association, and one of the leaders in the lobby at Springfield which 
brought about the enactment of the 1 said : 

“It is a t pleasuce to remember that some of the firmest sw 
porters of the suffrage measure in the forty-eighth general assembly 
were some of the so-called wets." 

Suffragists have said that the reason the woman-suffrage States had 
not adopted prohibition was because there were so many miners in those 
States and that men outnumbered the women so greatly. The six 
States that had woman suffrage November 1, 1912—California, Colo- 
rado, Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, and Washington— in December, 1909, 
78, wage earners engaged in mining industries. (Abstract of Census 
1910, p. 561.) Total number of men over 21 years of age in the six 
States, 1,911,518 (Abstract of Census, 1910, 15 107), or about 1 man of 
every 24 a miner. West Virginia, a prohibition State, had 78,404 w. 
earners in the mining industry and had in 1910, 338,349 men over 21 
years of age, or about 1 man out of every 4 a miner. bama, that 
voted State-wide prohibition, had about 1 man out of every 16 engaged 
in g, and sas (Kansas adopted prohibition about 30 years 
ago) had only a few less per capita en in mining than the six 
woman-suffrage States, and yet West Vi „with nearly six times the 
number of men per capita over 21 years of age working in mines, and 
with Alabama with one-third more per capita, and Kansas with only 


— 
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a few less per aie of miners than von eet States, all voted 
tion with men’s votes o 22 C 1 “ell 
0 


voted to 


und for those 


in November, . it en A dry” by 11 572. 
— Kediy ted oF — States dry, 8 rtion of me 2 
men undou vo e a roportion of men to 
women has changed but littl two PAm Callto rnia, with 187 men 
to 100 women of 2 g age, defeated prohibition by "169,345, while 
Washington, with 158.9 men to 100 women, adopted prohibition b by over 
18,000 majority, and with 152.8 men to 100 8 2 
of the five woman- 

15 4, the rere against prohibition 

; Population of the five States, 5, Taking the vote of the 
8 voted o prohibition the same year, Ohio 


and Virgin ulation, 6 828,183 ority against prohibition 
— — ae 5 — Pieres A hén yry t prohibition by only 84.483. 
sale and re or vo ro) y 0 

and about 40,000 “in 15, while ornia, whose wine and liquor 
interests are pro very much less, computed in dollars and cents, 
voted W grah —— tion — 8. — 169,245, and California has only about 
half the * of Ohio. 80 anyone who will ‘make a an in 

tion of find it is not 


the ee 
women’s el that bring prohibition, do 
worked 


a general sentiment 


ty of men were against prohibition and such a law was enacted by 
women? votes? 
adopted 9 in — ah by —— s votes. Ohio defeated 


è year. ren 8 —— Noa 5 in 
1914, but Californ tate, with nea: „ ulation 
as all four woman — 2 — combined that —.— — Ri —— 
(and had more 1 S e . 
that abolished 12 — overwh 8 
hibition, California also a haat th le — tha te should 


not be permitted to ba i on the 3 = on for See years. 3 
liquor dealers certainly have nothing to fear from woman 
California. 

It has been charged that the 2 interests defeated woman suf- 
frage in the five States that oe t on November 3, 1914; yet the 
only two States that adopted same time were Montana and 
Nevada, the two “ wettest ” States ‘nt the e Union, ar and the States where 
there never was any territory voted “dry,” while North Dakota, a 
2 a: South Dakota, 68 ee ae cent; Nebraska 
and Ohio, 2 per cen cent * 5 
The cities — coln, Oma 


. and liquor in 
— 2 trot that Nase tin’ 


ffrage, while the country Bate ‘nw ch are many 
2 “ary. counties) gaye over 10,000 majo: e ta Chicago, or 
1 there was a large 82 on called the e 
against closing saloons on Sunday. a 2 ae 
25 


the 
Sunday-booze e: The marshal of th 
Chicago Epea of November 8, 1915, as that rs — 3 — than 
ers 


3 cent of the 100, 

any of . Iranla gave large ma- 
jorities against wo ; 80 it is a tor ts to lay 
their defeat to the ppn 


SCHOOLS AND PLAYGROUNDS. 


tell us on all occasions that if women had the ballot 
laws for the education and welfare of the child and youth 
of our mat gree A Nd be enacted. Let us cite a few instances to dis- 


ve such a 
2 Berkeley, Cals, A — 3 1913. Le 2 issuance of bonds for play- 
yer a which only. a t 1,500 of the 8,000 women of 

e city vo A A aane A FFC 
— Ee the women dor their negligence of this Aper art 

of all others should —— them. = 2 ne me 


cle he asks, “Where were the mothers?" 
women 


established before women had the ot, were discontin 
1913, on account of the failure of the voters to vote mons for the - 
(Los An; F ) No other 


chase of the grounds. 
have 


4 —— Sena, Cai 
t an election Novem 12, Toss, Pasadena, L failed to vote bonds 
to repair leaky roofs and make sani n schoo * 
plete new schoolhouses under pari aa n rek — 15 make it possible to 
provide schools for the entire school year. The r of 
schools said the school year would have to be cut a month or two, an 
that some schools would have to close when the rains began. 
Anpa Times, Nov. 13, 1913.) 
to November 12 in Pasadena, and some thought the 
bonds might have carried had the vote been taken on a fair day when 
the ladies could more ccnvenien get to the polls, so it was decided to 
have another election to vote for bonds in a less amount than was voted 
on 5 12. So on January 16, 1914, a fair day, 
was held, and the bonds were again defeated. ae e voters of Pasa- 
dena decided at two — — that the leaky roofs and sani- 
tary im Pitana iA- etc., of 5 as weil? — playgrounds are to be 
indefinitel Bey ene > letter dated January 12, 1914, from the 
Director of states that there were in 1910, 9,262 males and 
11,950 females ex 21 aire of age; the total vote for and against the 
bonds was 4,83 7 per cent of the voters of Pasadena—popula- 
tion, 30,291 was terested enough to go to the polis at the election of 


another election 


— 


slature in years 
. come will want to claim credit. We think they w. 


Il incline to dis- 


claim bility—that was the reduction of the State school fund 
—— „000 to $100, 23 a year.” 

When men alone voted in Arizona they voted five times as much for 
school papers = as when women had been voting about three years. 

Muc been said by suffragists about the recall of the ma 
Seattle, who has since been renominated and reelected, and the a 
ing of the Barbary Coast, San Francisco. Mayor Harper was recalled in 
Los Angeles about four years before women voted, on account of an 
3 — laws against vice, and more than 50 cities in the country have 

segregated vice districts in the t three years. Los Angeles 
abolished the egated district about oes rs before women had the 
. — but it too 3 n e Ha years after women voted to do away 
with its ted vice distri An abatement law was passed in the 
District of Co — by men, and such a law has been passed or is pend- 
in several e sultrage States 

er Cage! October T 1913, —— of Mrs. Stewart Walling and 
Dr. Elizabeth Cr Colorado Re ormatory rotten. Nothing but filth 
and graft found at Buena Vista. Merely a preparatory school for the 
Recent ary. The reformatory, submerged in politics, 5 a mooument 
t, ignorance, Bejan nent extravagance, and mismanagement. 

Buil so infested h vermin tbat pi lea ie 2 ey pastry 1 

The ly News, of —.—.— of October 3, says the Rev. A. 
Shattuck, of Grand Junction, has stirred — 2 animals in fine os 
s punas „ of conditions which he alleges exist in Grand 

unction, 

Here are a few of the opinions he oe : “ Lawlessness is pro- 
nounced among us.“ Micit liquor se 5 is notorious.” me “Gamb ing 
joints = in swing.” Boys an rls roam our streets late at 
night in unrestrained —— a mie curfew ordinances.” (The 

mothers are possibly vf Bt os home attending to political affairs.) 
x Oficiais w who hate unjust gain we need.” 

WAR AND e SUFFRAGE. 


Suffragists continually tell us that if — had the ballot wars 
and internal strife would be a thing of the past, yet Colorado, which 
has had woman ge for nearly a orp was in the throes of 
civil war nearly all of 41913. The State had become so rena in its 
4 — that it could not — hehe? and Pere life and rty within 

borders, but was compe! p E A the State au rities: to call 

Bs 85 the 3 of the t Unived States to send Government troops to 

bring order 2 of chaos. This is another proof 

of the 9 of —.— suffrage in the model State of Seren and 
refutes Piana any possibility of controversy the suffragists’ claim. 

The European war came suddenly, as with most wars, there 
was no time for men to vote whether war should or should ‘not be 
declared. Sho fo: foe invade our country 


men our homes and firesides by y Folin to war, 

the men of our Nation decide to fight for the honor and well-being of 

our country, how them? Could an army of 
women in a contest at arms defea husbands, fathers, so and 
brothers? Would it be t for women to vote that our men should 
country? On the other hand, would it be 


not L. K. our homes an 
just and right for the women of our country to vote 
PUT tha women: would te unable to 40 their aka re 
of the fighting? 

WAGR-EARNING WOMEN AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


It has been said that women working in stores and factories need 
the ballot to increase their wages and for 5 their condition gen- 
erally. Of the 075,773 female workers over — of a, 


ing men rely 

working conditions? 
The main reason for lower wages for women, aside from the physi- 
cal difference, which the ballot can not change, is that women are only 
temporary wage earners, about seven — a the average length of 
which women engage in 9 occupations; after which 
they graduate into matrimony, 9 ooh sphere, Which 18 the 
8 of every normal woman. 

As there are Loree 20,000,000 women of voting 

wage earners, W t nance would 2 wo: 
a contest of 3 wi ,000 women not so ¢ 
men voters nsion law,” the 
-light abatement 
tes. No Erg a State 
male-suffrage States, and 


Judge Lindsey, in an address in Denver last year, said: “We are 
20 years behind Massachusetts in spite of suffra, 

At an election November 8, 1914, Califor ` defeated an §-hour 
law and 48 hours per week; and Oregon defeated an S-hour day and 
room-ventilation law for women by a lar majority. 

In most States where men e the laws a woman can desert her 

and all he can do is to ask her to come back to him, while 
men can be arrested and imprisoned for deserting their wives. In 
many male-suffrage States women can sell and e thelr real estate 
without the husband signing the deed, while men must have their wives’ 
atures in order to sell oat convey their own lands. 
omen semg as nonpartisans, without the vote will get more 
favorable legislation and better laws of every kind enacted than as par- 
tisans with the vote. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE UNDEMOCRATIC, 

Woman suffrage is undemocratic: First, because the leaders will not 
leave the question to the women to decide, but would have the men 
force suffrage on women, 80 per cent of whom do not want the ballot. 
Second, as has been proven beyond a doubt, which anyone can verify by 
United States census and 3 of state's reports, women will not 
vote, relatively as generally as men of the different classes, and can 
never do so, however much they might desire to on account of their 
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often 
status of 
the will of the 
minority enacted. This is one of the great injustices of woman suffrage, 


duty of motherhood; consequently the will of the majority is 
set aside and defeated where women vote, and the political 
both men and women changed, and laws representin 


for laws representing the will of the minority are dangerous to our 
free institutions. T , as the Father of our Country truly said, Gov- 
ernment without force is a nullity,’ and is not just nor democratic for 
women to vote laws unless they can fulfill all the functions of govern- 
ment. As they can not serve in the Army and Navy, assist the officers 
in arresting criminals and putting down riots, etc., it can not be said 
they have a right to vote laws which they can not enforce and which 
— — — 5 be enforced unless the men of the country desired they 
show . 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE NOT AN INHERENT RIGHT. 


“The granting of the franchise,” said Chief Justice Marshall, “ has 
always been regarded in the practice of nations as a matter of 

ence, and not as inherent right.” 

f it is a right for all to vote who pay taxes and who live under 
laws they must obey, then all State laws preventing Chinese, United 
States soldiers, and illiterate men from voting should be repealed. 

so laws for pupuning boys for crimes or taxing their pro 
should be abolished, as boys have no voice in making the laws of the 
reach the age of 21 years. Yet who would say that the 
taining to the youth of our land are unfair or unjust, or who 
would say that the illiterate man is living under unjust laws in the 
many States where he is not allowed a voice in the making of them? 
Would it be wise for our laws to be made by illiterate men? Mit- 
erate men, Chinese, and boys under 21 are people, and are not allowed 
to vote; and it is not now and never has been considered e: ient for 
all people to use the franchise. Only when the interests of all the 
eek pe pages women, and children—are best served by granting the 

ranchise to any one is voting a right, as suffrage is a political and not 
a natural or inherent right, but entirely a matter of expediency. 

The women of Colorado or Arizona might say that, as men had 
always held the offices for the enforcement of laws against crimes, 
such as train robbing, cattle re etc., that it was a right for 
women to be placed in these offices: but who would say that women 
could arrest criminals and enforce the laws as well as men? And as 
they conld not, who would say it was a right they should be given 
such offices? The same is true of voting: as women only perform 
the duty of voting to a much less degree than men, and thereby the 
wiil of the people is not as well expressed at the polls, it can not be 
a right, nor is it justice, for women to vote. 

We believe that you will agree with us that the main object of voting 
is to register the will of the majority; that it may be crystalized into 
the law of the land; that any propaganda that tends to and does, in 
some instances, defeat the will of the majority is inimical to our form of 
government. 

We think, from the instances cited, we have shown beyond question 
that women given the ballot do not vote as generally as men. When 
a man votes in a tet ori State, his vote counts one, but in a 
woman-suffrage State, unless his wife votes, his vote counts one-half. 
If a single man, if the women of his class do not vote relatively as 
generally as men of his class and opinions, his vote is of less ect 
than if women were not enfranchised. The fact that the different 
classes of women do not vote relatively in so large a proportion as men 
of the different classes in the suffrage States tends to, and in many 
instances does, defeat the will of the majority; and the registration 


of the will of the majority is the corner stone of democratic govern- 
ment. No cause can be just or right that defeats this end. omen’s 
failure to vote as generally as men, where they have been given the 


ballot, in many cases cause laws to be enacted that are the will of the 
minority; and that is one of the greatest injustices of woman suf- 
frage, 25 the laws made by minorities are injurious to our free 
institutions, 

As an illustration of how the will of the minority controls an elec- 
tion on account of women failing to vote relatively in as large numbers as 
men, in San Francisco County, Cal, where the sentiment was not favor- 
able to woman suffrage, only 35.5 per cent of the men and women over 
21 years of age voted for esident November 5, 1912, while in Los 
Angeles County, Cal.. which had in 1910, 346,158 men and women over 
21 years of age, which pive a large majority for woman suffrage, 48.5 

r cent of the men and women of voting age voted for President in 

‘ovember, 1912. The vote for Wilson in San Francisco County, which 
had in 1910, 297.209 men and women over 21 years of age, was 48,965; 
Roosevelt, 38,616; Debs, 15,354. Had 48.5 r cent of the men and 
women in San Francisco County voted, as they did in Los Angeles County, 
there wouid bave been cast 144.175 votes for the presidential candi- 
dates, instead ot 105,646, the actual number cast; and if 144,175 votes 
had been cast in the same proportion as the 105,646 votes were cast, 
Wilson would have received 18,288 more votes than he did and Roose- 
velt 14.478 more; and instead of Roosevelt carrying California by 174 
votes, Wilson would have had the State by 3,636 plurality. 

Only 43 per cent of the men and women over 21 years of age, ex- 
clusive of Japanese and Chinese, voted in California November 5, 1912. 

Men alone voting register the will of the men and women much better 
than if women and men both vote, for the reason that the different 
classes of men vote relatively in larger numbers than the different 
classes of women. Women adhere to different ag to int paruo in the 
same proportion as men. as is generally proven by their ng no change 
in the political complexion of States where women have been given 
the ballot. The average woman, if she votes, registers the same opinion 
as her husband, father, or brother; but if she should occasionally vote 
differently, by voting the Democratic ticket and her husband voting the 
Republican ticket, in another family the reverse may be true, the hus- 
band instead of the wife voting the Democratic ticket, so in the final 
connt there would be no change at all in the results; if women voted as 
generally as the men, but as women do not vote relatively as generally 
as men, the will of the minority is sometimes registered at an election 
with women voting, while the will of the majority would have been 
registered with men alone using the franchise. If every husband and 
wife voted differently and canceled each other's vote, the making of the 
laws of our land would be left to the unmarried men and women, who 
are the smaller part of our voting DORIAN aR 

Also the office-seeking female politicians and their personal friends 
will vote more generally than women not looking for office, and as non- 
office-seeking women do not and will not vote in as large proportion as 
men, the power of the boss“ in politics will be strengthened and in- 
creased by giving women the ballot. ~ 

RURAL COMMUNITIES AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

Another of the many instances that could be cited to show the in- 

justice of giving women the ballot is the fact that it would reduce 


the power in politics of that great independent vote of the rural com- 


munities, which is the larger pr: of our population. The women in 
the rural districts, living farther from the polling places, would not 
vote as 888 city women, who reside a few blocks from where 
they cast their lots; co: uently a smaller per cent of women in 
the country would vote than city women; and as country women could 
not vote as generally as the men, then the power in politics of our 
rural communities would be lessened by woman suffrage. Also, in our 
big cities, where, the liquor interests are large, the oons, breweries, 
hotels, and cafés that sell liquor, property owners who rent property 
to such in and all allied trades and business, as well as gam- 
blers, etc., see that their women go to the on election day nearly 
as a unit, besides inducing their women friends to vote, it being to 
their interest financially to do so, while women with no monetary in- 
terests in the election would fail to vote as generally as men of their 
class and opinions do. So the will of the majority in such an elec- 
tion may often be defeated and liquor interests win; while if men 
alone voted, the saloon might be abolished. As before mentioned, when 
men alone voted on local option in Los Angeles, the saloon won by 
two to one, while with women ME ap saloons won by nearly three 
to one. The same applies to any political machine that seeks to gain 
ascendancy for graft, organized socialism, ete., that really want to 
gain advantage and defeat the will of the majority. 


FEMINISM AND SOCIALISM, 


According to Mrs. Beatrice Forbes-Robinson Hale, noted suffrage 
speaker and writer, woman suffrage is “an essential branch of the 
tree of feminism.” Feminism,“ she says in her book on the subject, 
“is gradually supplying to women the things they most need.” Among 
a things she mentions easy divorce” and “economie indepen- 

ence,” 

Feminism is variously defined, but in whatever guise of words we 
find it we see the same earmarks of revolt against nature and Chris- 
tian morals. The feminist is an avowed enemy of the home. Writing 
in McClure’s Magazine for March, 1913, Inez Milholland Boessevain, a 
prominent su foresees with delight “the beginning of a break- 
down of the artificial barriers in the way of a more natural observance 
of the mating instinct,” in other words * free love.“ 

he Case for Woman Suffrage, a bibliography of suff: litera- 
ture, published by the College or Sgr Suffrage League, and sold by the 
National Woman Suffrage tion, sneers at the “old-fashioned ” 
suffrage arguments and gives the highest meed of praise to the radical 
writings of the most radical feminists and socialists. “Too many 
advocates of woman suffrage,” says the Case (p. 64), “insist that when 
woman is enfranchised she will be no less *womanly’ than before; 
whereas in point of fact 3 the chief ee to be said for the 
suffrage is precisely that it would make woman less womanly in the 
commonly accepted sense of the term. One can not argue logically on 
woman suffrage without facing this fact.” 

The devotees of feminism talk glibly and coarsely about “sex free- 
dom” and “sex independence for women,” all to be achieved with the 
vote. Economic independence for women“ is a phase of the suffrage 
8 that ought to interest the workingman, for it is the theory 
that all women, married and single, should engage in gainful occupa- 
tions. Feminists agree that the wife must be independent of her hus- 
band, because to be dependent upon him for maintenance is to be a 
“ parasite.” She must alse be independent of the care of her children, 
if she elects to have any, because otherwise she can not earn her own 
Hrag Dora Marsden, in The Bondwoman, a inp oe attacking 
marriage and characterizing wifehood as a species o cog says: 
The a woman's concern is to see to it that she shall be in a po- 
sition to bear children, if she wants them, without soliciting main- 
tenance from any man, whoever he may be.” The Bondwoman was 
printed and circulates as a campaign document by the National Woman 
Suffrage Association. 

Charlotte Perkins Gilman, leading suffrage speaker and writer, in an 
article in the Woman's Journal, the suffrage organ edited by the presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Suffrage Association, says: 

“The woman should have as much to do in the home as the man— 


no more. 
course. If the child is not seriously ill, 
mother. If the child is seriously ill, the nurse is better.” 

She also has said the home is no more holy than the post office. 

Mary Ware Dennett says it is unwholesome for any woman to be sup- 
ported by any man. Mrs. Dennett was formerly an officer of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage tion, later an officer of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association. Under this theory of economic independ- 
ence for women the husband must cease to be the proyider and the 
wife must cease to be the home maker; otherwise their relations are 
unwholesome. 

In the suffrage parade in Washington, D. C., March 3, 1913, was car- 
ried a large banner with the inscription, “ i, „000 Socialists work 
and vote for woman suffrage.” There is no getting away from the fact 
that woman meng feminism, and socialism are indissolubly linked. 
Socialists like Inez Milholland Boessevain, Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch, 
Alice Stone Blackwell, and Miss Jessie Ashley are prominent leaders 
in the Woman Suffrage Party. Socialists favor woman suffrage because 
they know what it means to their cause. Where do you stand? Are 

ou in favor of it? Do you care to have e property abolished? 
you believe that wifehood is slavery? you think homes should 
be abandoned in order that women may have economic independence? 
If you want these things, work for woman suffrage with the feminists 
and Socialists; but if you hold your family relations, your home, your 
religion sacred, if you desire to preserve them for yourself and your 
children for all time, then work with all your might against the com- 
panions, the handmaids, the forerunners of feminism and socialism— 
woman suffrage. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND DIVORCE. 


It has been said that there was no connection between yotes for 
women and divorce, yet it is significant that in the 11 States where the 
sentiment was favorable to woman suffrage (Wyoming, Idaho, California, 
Utah, Montana, Arizona, Washington, Oregon, Nevada, Colorado, and 
Kansas) there was, according to marriage and divorce, United States 
Census Bulletin No. 96, page 20, an average of 364 divorces per 100,000 
of married population, while in the adjoining male-suffrage States west 
of the Mississippi River (Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, 
South Dakota Nebraska, uisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and 
New Mexico) the average number of divorces was only 264 per 100,000, 
and for the United States as a whole only 200 per 100,000 of the mar- 
ried population. 

The suffragists say they demand justice for women in demanding the 
ballot for women; but for which women—the 20 per cent who demand 
it or the 8U per cent of the women who protest or who are silent on 
the question? Should 80 per cent of the women be compelled te bow 
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was 2,097,945 (census, 1910), which is 16,063 less women of voting 
ao than reside Population, not territory, 


counts. 

Total majority against woman suffrage in Pennsylvania, New York, 
New Jersey, pif Massachusetts at the election last year was 434,865. 
Abstract of census, 1910, 24 107, shows there were in the United 
States 26,999,154 men and 4 555,754 women 21 years of and over. 
So if women were given the ballot they could not, if they desired to do 
so, vote any laws t the men opposed. 

We deny the allegation of the suffragists that the men of this coun- 
try have made a ure of government, or that men have become such 
“ mollycoddles or so weak that it is necessary to place the burden of 
government upon women, most of whom are op to having the ad- 
ditional nsibility imposed upon them. It is an insult to the men 
of this coun to be told by the suffragists that they can not be trusted 

ust laws for women and children, when an ave of four- 
fifths of the earnings of the man, over and above the necessities of the 
family, are spent on the women and children. 

Suffragists often quote the praise given woman suffrage by politicians 
from suffrage States, but it could hardly be expected that politicians 
from States where women have the franchise would condemn woman 
suffrage, as the loss of a few votes of the agita class of women, 
or even one vote to a politician, might mean the loss of a big-paying 


office, 
If women could ever vote as generally as men there would be little 
or no change in our la for if even once in a while a wife voted in 


her husband and canceled his vote—in which event the 


spectacle of two what one alone could accomplish as 


well and waste all the efo. opens in the study of ties by 
women and the enormous expense the doubling the vote would entail. 
The foundation of every government is the family, the large 


not consider a Fade mcg child- 
people at double 


suffrage does not better conditions or laws, 
ballot when it would 


with no good whatever accomplished, 

t freaks do to Califo the Los Angeles 
pn prints, ina tch from Sacramento: 
California citizens 1 pay approximately $1,637,500 for the privi- 
žege of exercising the right of suffrage this year. This 
sed 


it has been 
and still su 
almost double 
people to do the voti 
nder caption “ 
Times of September 


333 per cent since 1910.” Above amount is exclusive of city, county, 
an elections, Women were given the ballot in ornia Oc- 
tober 10, 1911. 

Five States defeated woman suffra 


of 1 

the decline, as is shown by the vote in Michiga 
in November, 1912, br about 700 majorit, 
Ohio in 1912 “votes fo 


have a tion of 88.239 
whose h ty to woman sufra. 
lina, South Carolina, Geo: R 
Arkansas, Louisiana, oma, and ‘Texas—we have the States wit 
pulation of 62,289,524 known to be e opona to the franchise 
Por women, or 67.7 —— cent of the total ation of the Nation. 
Besides these the 5 New England States—Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island, and Connecticut—the States of Delaware, Maryland, 
Kentucky, Indiana, New Mexico, and Minnesota, in all of which there 
has neyer been enough of suffrage sentiment to get the legislatures to 
submit the question to the voters. So it is more probable that the 
States con g about 80 per cent of the population of the United 
States are decidedly against “votes for women.” Woman suffrage 


not coming, it is R 
The — — 3 ont into the rough world to do men's work the 
e home and the more she loses her delicate charm 


the struggl fall 
the arms of a constitutional lawyer or politician for rest, consolation, 
and comfort?” 

DISTRICT or COLUMBIA ASSOCIATION OPPOSED TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

OPINIONS OF EMINENT MBN AGAINST WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

Thomas Jefferson: Nature has marked the weaker sex for protection, 
rather than the direction of government.” 

Daniel Webster: “It is by the promulgation of sound morals in the 
community, and more 8 by the training and instruction of the 
young „ performs her part toward the preservation of a free 

overnment.”” 
s The Hon. Elihu Root, United States Senator: “I am o to grant- 
ing suffrage to women because I believe it would be a loss to women 
and an pe eah to the State. * * * It is a fatal mistake that these 
excellent women make when they conceive that the functions of men 
are superior to theirs, and seek to usurp them.” 

Grover and: “I am willing to admit it was only after a more 
thorough appreciation of what female suffrage really means that I be- 
ully convinced that its inauguration would vastly increase the 

perfections and shortcomings of our present man-vo' 

suffrage, its tibility to bad leadership and other h 
influences would constitute it another menacing condition to those 
which already vex and disturb the deliberate and intelligent expression 
of the popoia will.” 

am Howard Taft: “If in any of the States now acting on the 
to vote, I would vote 5 giving the 
force it upon an unwilling or rent 


uestion I were called upon 
— because to 


1 think 


ri + * + 4s to add to the electorate an element that will not 
improve its go capacity.” 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D.: If any man attempts woman’s functions, 
he will prove but an inferior woman. If woman 


man's functions, she will prove herself an inferior man. Some — s 
women there are; some feminine men there are. These are the mon- 
strosities of nature.” 

Bishop John H. Vincent (founder of the Chautauqua) : “ When about 
80 years of age I accepted for a time the doctrine of woman suffrage and 
publicly defended it. Years of wide and careful observation have con- 
vinced me that the demand for woman suffrage in America is without 
foundation in equity, and if successful must prove harmful to society.“ 

James Cardinal Gibbons: “Woman is queen, indeed, but her em- 
pire is the domestic dom. ‘The greatest political triumphs she 
would achieve in public life fade into insignificance compared with the 
serene glory which radiates from the domestic shrine, and which she 
illuminates and warms by her conjugal and motherly virtues.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presented memorials of sundry citizens 
of Oregon, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
a Sunday a day of rest, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Oregon, 
praying for national prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Oregon, 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to limit the 
freedom of the press, which were referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. MYERS. I present a resolution adopted by the women 
voters of the State of Montana, in favor of the passage at this 
session of Congress of the Susan B. Anthony constitutional 
amendment for the enfranchisement of women. I ask that the 
resolution, together with the signatures, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolution passed by conference of Montana women voters. 

Resolved, That we, as women voters of Montana, assembled in State 
conference, at the Hotel Placer, Helena, March 21, 1915, demand that 
the nati administration give facilities for the passage of the Susan 
— 8 amendment during the present session of Congress; and 


er 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the administra- 
tion leaders in our National Capitol, and to the members of the 
Montana co onal delegation, 

Unanimously adopted. 
C. S. Hame, Helena, 

State Chairman. 

Mary O'NEILL, Butte 
M. K. NELSON, Great Falls, 


Mrs. 


Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Mrs. Harv 
Miss BELLE FLIOELMAN, Helena, 
. H. L. SHERLOCK, Helena, 
Officers, Montana Branch, Congressional Union. 

Mr. MYERS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Mis- 
soula, Mont., praying for the submission of a national prohibi- 
tion amendment to the Constitution to the States, which was 
referred to the Commitee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey presented a memorial of sun- 
dry citizens of Jersey City, N. J., remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation to limit the freedom of the press, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. SHAFROTH presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Colorado, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. ASHURST. I present resolutions adopted at a meeting 
of men and women voters of Arizona, favoring the ratification 
of the Susan B, Anthony amendment to enfranchise the women 
of the country. I ask that the resolution be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

Resolved, That this mass meeting com and women 


posed of men 
voters of Arizona, assembled in Tucson this 20th day of March, 1916, 


calls upon Congress to pass forthwith on to the States for ratification 
the a B. Anthony amendment enfranchising all the women of the 
country. 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the President of 
the United States, to pper CLank, to the Senate and House leaders 
of the majority party, the two Senators, and to the Representative 
from Arizona; and be it further 

Resolved, That the State chairman of Arizona be empowered, in for- 

ing the copus to request that the resolution be read into the 
CONGRESSIONAL CORD. 
Passed unanimously March 20, 1916. 


Mr. SHERMAN presented memorials of the St. Nicholas 
Parish, of Aurora, Ill, remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation to further restrict immigration, which were referred 
to the Committee on Immigation. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Woman’s Club of 


La Jolla, Cal., praying for an investigation into conditions sur- 
rounding the marketing of dairy products, which was referred 


to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
He also presented a memorial of Lincoln Grange, No. 318, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Cupertino, Cal., remonstrating against 
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an increase in armaments, which was ordered to lie on the 
table, 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
interstate commerce in the products of child labor, which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Texas, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Bowie 
County, Tex., remonstrating against section 11 of the so-called 
cotton- futures act, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. HOLLIS presented petitions of sundry citizens of New 
Hampshire praying for national prohibition, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of Merry Meeting 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Alton, N. H., praying for 
national prohibition, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of 26 members of Mountain 
View Grange, No. 805, Patrons of Husbandry, of East Conway, 
N. H., remonstrating against any change in the parcel-post law, 
which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

Mr. NELSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Minne- 
sota, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Cherrydale, 
Va., praying that an appropriation be made for the construction 
of a new aqueduct bridge over the Potomac River, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. McCUMBER presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Leeds, N. Dak., praying for national prohibition, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. * 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Crosby, 
Belfield, and Carl, in the State of North Dakota, remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation to make Sunday a day of 
rest in the District of Columbia, which were ordered to lie on 
the table. - 

Mr. WEEKS. I present resolutions of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Massachusetts, favoring moral support of the 
United States for the oppressed Jews in Europe. I ask that the 
resolutions be printed in the Record and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Tus COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 1916. 


Resolutions favoring action by Congress toward securing the moral sup- 
port of the United States for the oppressed Jews in Burope. 
Whereas at the close of the war of the nations that is now devastatin; 
Europe there will be a readjustment of the rights and privileges o 

citizenship in the belligerent countries; and 

ereas in some of the w: countries the Jews have been refused 
the privileges and responsibilities of full citizenship, denied equality 
reas the ah and have been the subjects of persecution and op- 
ression ; an 
Whereas the Commonwealth of Massachusetts has ever stood foremost 
for the assertion of human rights and has ever championed the cause 
of the weak and the oppressed : Therefore be it 

Resolved the House of Representatives of Massachusetts, That the 
Senators and Representatives in Congress from Massachusetts 
h 25 8 at the proper time to take concerted action toward 
securing the moral support of the United States for the oppressed 
Jews in Europe in their efforts to obtain full, complete, and honorable 
8 In the countries to which they have given loyal and patriotic 

evotion. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions, attested by the secretary 
of the Commonweal be sent by said official to each of the Senators 
and Representatives in Congress from Massach 3 

In house of representatives, adopted March 17, 1916. 

Titer: 


ALBERT P. Lanerry, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 

Mr. WEEKS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Massa- 
chusetts, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Trade, praying for the construction of an intracoastal 
waterway from Boston, Mass., to Pensacola, Fla., which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., remonstrating against the enactment of leg- 
islation to make Sunday a day of rest in the District of Colum- 
bia, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Jackson, 
Mich., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 


limit the freedom of the press, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Republican Club of De- 
troit, Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation to grant 
pensions to employees of the Postal Service, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Michigan, 
praying for national prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Michigan, 
praying for the removal of certain restrictions imposed by 
belligerent nations upon United States international commerce 
and mail, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Morenci, 
Mich., praying for an investigation into the price of gasoline, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Commerce of 
Pontiac, Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation to fix a 
standard price for patented and trade-marked articles, which 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Washington, praying for national prohibition, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. : 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Chico, 
Centralia, Wenatchee, Rosalia, Mossyrock, Olympia, Klaber, 
and Tumwater, all in the State of Washington, remonstrating 
against an increase in armaments, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Wenatchee, 
Tumwater, and Rosalia, in the State of Washington, praying 
for Government ownership of telegraph, telephone, and wire- 
less systems, which were referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Spokane, 
Wash, remonstrating against the enactment of iegisletion to 
make Sunday a day of rest in the District of Columbia, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Granger, 
Wash., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
limit the freedom of the press, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. KERN presented petitions of sundry citizens of Indian- 
apolis, Muncie, Fort Wayne, South Bend, Franklin, Hunting- 
burg, Goshen, Tipton, Sardinia, Darlington, Russiaville, Yeo- 
man, Richmond, Logansport, Evansville, Hanover, Charles- 
town, Franceville, Laurel, Portland, Valparaiso, Fountain City, 
Pulaski, and College Corner, all in the State of Indiana, pray- 
ing for national prohibition, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Local Branch, United Mine 
Workers, of Terre Haute, Ind., and a petition of Local Branch, 
International Molders’ Union, of Montpelier, Ind., praying for 
the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, 
which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Elkhart, 
Ind., praying for Federal censorship of motion pictures, which 
were referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. BURLEIGH presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Maine, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Conimittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Maine, 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to limit the 
freedom of the press, which were referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Cliff 
Island, Me., remonstrating against the enactment of legisla- 
tion to make Sunday a day of rest in the District of Columbia, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. OLIVER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Penn- 
sylvania, praying for an investigation into conditions sur- 
rounding the marketing of dairy products, which were referred 
to the Cemmittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, praying for Government ownership of telephone and 
wireless-telegraph systems, which were referred to the Gommit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Scranton, 
Windber, and Philadelphia, in the State of Pennsylvania, pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigra- 
tion, which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 
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He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
limit the freedom of the press, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, remonstrating against an increase in armaments, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of sundry granges in the State 
of Pennsylvania, remonstrating against any change being made 
in the parcel-post law, which were referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. TILLMAN presented a memorial of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation which would interfere with the development of in- 
dustrial efficiency, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. WARREN presented a memorial of Lyons Grange, No. 
12, Patrons of Husbandry, of Lander, Wyo., remonstrating 
against an increase in armaments, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan presented memorials of sundry citi- 
zens of Michigan, remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation to make Sunday a day of rest in the District of Columbia, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Rotary Club, of Battle 
Creek, Mich., praying for an increase in armaments, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Michigan, 
praying for national prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented: petitions of sundry citizens of Michigan, 
praying for the placing of an embargo on munitions of war, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Leetsville, 
Gulliver, Mancelona, Paw Paw, Eureka, Elk Rapids, Baraga, 
Houghton, Orono, Munising, Ann Arbor, Lansing, Ypsilanti, Bay 
City, Portage, Cassopolis, Pentwater, Alden, Ellsworth, Hubbard 
Lake, Sparta, Harbor Springs, Hope, Sault Ste. Marie, and 
Millersburg, all in the State of Michigan, remonstrating against 
any change being made in the parcel-post law, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of Fort Laramie, Wyo., praying for national prohibi- 
tion, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. CATRON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2517) for the relief of Edward 
W. Whitaker, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 308) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 
following bills, reported them each without amendment and 
submitted reports thereon: 

S. 746. A bill to remove the charge of desertion from the mili- 
tary record of Capt. Daniel H. Powers (Rept. No. 309) ; and 

S. 1274. A bill for the relief of Edward Stewart (Rept. No. 
310). 

Mr. BANKHEAD, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 4881) to 
reimburse the postmaster at Kegg, Pa., for money and stamps 
taken by burglars, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 311) thereon. 

Mr. KERN, from the Committee on Finance, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3304) concerning the exportation of alcohol 
and other distilled spirits, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 312) thereon. 

Mr. THOMAS, from the Committee on Finance, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 4764) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
prohibit the importation and use of opium for other than medici- 
nal purposes,” approved January 17, 1914, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 315) thereon. 


J. LAWRENCE LATHAM. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. I am directed by the Committee on Post 
Offices and Port Roads, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
8466) to relieve J. Lawrence Latham, postmaster at Eupora, 
Webster County, Miss., of the payment of cash and funds stolen 
from the post office, to report it favorably without amendment, 
and I submit a report (No. 314) thereon. I do not wish the 
bill to go to the calendar, but I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill and accompanying report be referred to the Committee on 
Claims for action by that committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Claims for action. 
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DAUPHIN ISLAND RAILWAY & HARBOR CO. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (8.4476) to amend an 
act to authorize the Dauphin Island Railway & Harbor Co., its suc- 
cessors or assigns, to construct and maintain a bridge or bridges, 
or viaducts, across the water between the mainland at or near 
Cedar Point and Dauphin Island, both Little and Big; also to 
dredge a channel from the deep waters of Mobile Bay into 
Dauphin Bay; also to construct and maintain docks and wharves 
along both Little and Big Dauphin Islands, as amended by an 
act approved June 18, 1912, and I submit a report (No. 313) 
thereon. I ask for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It proposes to amend section 1 of the act 
of June 25, 1910, so as to read: 

That the Dauphin Island Railway & Harbor Co., a corporation exist- 
ing under the laws of the State of Alabama, be, and it is hereby, 
authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge or bridges and 
1 thereto between the mainland at a point suitable to the inter- 
ests of navigation at or near Cedar Point and Dauphin Island, both Little 
and Big, situated in Mobile County, State of Alabama, in accordance 
with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construc- 
tion of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906: Pro- 
vided, That the authority hereby granted shall be considered as with- 
drawn and deemed to be revok if the said bridge or bridges and 
approaches thereto be not constructed and put in operation by or before 
the 18th day of September, 1921. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


FORT M'’HENRY MILITARY RESERVATION. 


Mr. LEE of Maryland. I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
en consideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 68) to cede 
to the State of Maryland temporary jurisdiction over certain 
lands in the Fort McHenry Military Reservation. The joint 
resolution was reported yesterday from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. It simply gives to the State of Maryland jurisdic- 
tion over the territory embraced in old Fort McHenry, which 
the city of Baltimore has had for some time past as a park, but 
it lacks jurisdiction for the enforcement of order upon the reser- 
vation as a park. 

This joint resolution was introduced in the House and passed 
the House, and was reported fayorably by the Senate committee 
and is now upon the calendar. I ask for its immediate consid- 
eration because it has to be ratified by the Maryland General 
Assembly, which is now in session and will adjourn in seven 
days. The terms of the joint resolution are perfectly reason- 
able, and I ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

IRRIGATION OF ARID LANDS. 


Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I report back favorably, 
with an amendment, Senate resolution 154 authorizing the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands to em- 
ploy a stenographer, and so forth, and I ask unanimous consent 
for its present consideration. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

The amendment was, in line 4, to change the number of the 
bill from 4261 to 1922. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid 
Lands, or any subcommittee thereof, be, and is hereby, authorized during 
the Sixty-fourth Congress to hold hearings on the bill (S. 1922) in aid 
of reclaiming arid lands, and for other perce: to employ a stenogra- 

r, at a cost not to exceed $1 per printed page, and to report such 

earings as may be had in connection with any subject which may be 
pending before said committee, the ee thereof to be paid out of 


the contingent fund of the Senate, and that the committee, or any sub- 
committee thereof, may sit during the sessions or recess of the Senate. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 5292) granting to the State of Colorado sections 2 
and 32 in every township of said State for educational purposes ; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 5293) granting a pension to Florence Sanders (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 5294) to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
combat and eradicate insects injurious to cotton and other agri- 
cultural products ; 

A bill (S. 5295) to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to con- 
tinue the work of exterminating predatory animals destructive 
of sheep, goats, cattle, poultry, etc. ; 

A bill (S. 5296) for the maintenance and protection of useful 
farm bird reservations belonging to the Government of the 
United States; and ; 

A bill (S. 5297) enabling the Secretary of Agriculture to study 
and control diseases of cotton and other agricultural products; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 5298) to add certain lands to the Ashley National 
Forest, Utah, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 5299) granting a pension to William Shoemaker 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGGART: 

A bill (S. 5300) granting an increase of pension to James L. 
Boothe (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 5301) granting an increase of pension to Howard 
Miller (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 5302) granting an increase of pension to Chester C. 
Overturf ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: 

A bill (S. 5303) granting a pension to Gordon Hinton; and 

A bill (S. 5304) granting an increase of pension to Emily 
Elmer, formerly Emily Underdonk; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KERN: 

A bill (S. 5305) for the relief of Allen Hayden; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5806) granting an increase of pension to Jennings 
Branham (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 5307) granting a pension to Mary E. Howard (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 5308) granting an increase of pension to Jasper 
Reeder; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 5309) to amend an act entitled “An act to parole 
United States prisoners, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 10, 1910, as amended by an act approved January 23, 1913; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 5310) to authorize the county commissioners of 
Walla Walla and Franklin Counties, Wash., to construct a 
bridge across the Snake River between Pasco and Burbank; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


AMENDMENT TO AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment proposing to in- 
crease the appropriation for all necessary expenses for the erad- 
ication of southern cattle tick from $632,400 to $782,400, etc., 
intended to be proposed by him to the Agricultural appropria- 
tion bill (H. R. 12717), which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 


ADJUDICATION OF PRIVATE CLAIMS. 


Mr. McCUMBER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 6918) to relieve Congress 
from the adjudication of private claims against the Govern- 
ment, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. LEE of Maryland it was— 


Ordered, That leave be graoen to withdraw from the files of the 
Senate the original manuscript accompan. Senate Document No. 360, 
5 ongress, first session, entitled “ The military law and 
efficient citizen army of the Swiss.’ 

APPLICATIONS FOR PAROLE. 

Mr. OWEN. I submit a resolution and ask that it be read. 
The resolution calls for information which I desire to have for 
the use of the Senate in connection with the consideration of 
the parole bill which I had the honor of submitting. If there is 
no objection, I should like to have it considered at this time. 

The resolution (S. Res. 155) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Attorney General of the United States is hereby 
directed to transmit to the Senate a statement showing the number of 
applications for parole made under the act of June 25, 1910, and as 


amended by the act of June 23, 1913, the number of parole a 
tions recommended by the warden of the several penitentiaries 
number of paroles granted under this act. 


PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNAL (S. DOC. NO, 378). 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I have a communication 
here from Mr. Oscar T. Crosby relative to an amendment 
which I have offered to the naval appropriation bill, the amend- 
ment providing for the establishment of an international tri- 
bunal or tribunals competent to secure peaceful determinations 
of all international disputes. The communication consists of only 
three or four pages, and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
made a public document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE. 


Mr. KERN. I present the following communication and ask 
that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The communication will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


lica- 
the 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
March 


The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. 0. 

DEAR Sim: I hereby tender my resignation as a member of the Com- 
mittees on Civil Service and Retrenchment, Education and Labor, Ex- 
penditures in the Department of Commerce, and Interoceanic Canals, 
and ask that it be accepted. 

Very respectfully, O. W. UNDERWOOD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resignntion 
of the junior Senator from Alabama as a member. of the com- 
mittees named is accepted. 

Mr. KERN. I move the adoption of the following order, 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The order will be read. 

The order was read and agreed to as follows: 

Ordered, That Senator JOHNSON of Maine be, and is hereby, 


pointed chairman of the Committee on Pensions to fill the vacancy 
said chairmanship caused by the death of Senator SHIVELY, of In- 


diana. 

That Senator LANE, of Oregon, be appointed chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Fisheries to fill the vacancy said chairmanship occasioned 
by the resignation therefrom of Senator JOHNSON of Maine. 

That Senator TAGGART, of Indiana, be appointed chairman of the 
Committee on — tection of Game, to fill 


ons and the 
the vacancy in airmanship caused by the resignation therefrom 


of Senator LANE, of Oregon. 
assigned to membership on the following 


That Senator TAGGART 
committees, to fill vacancies occasioned by the death of Senator 


SHIVELY, viz: 

Committee on Pensions, 

Committee on the Census, 

Committee on 5 organized in the District of Columbia, 

Committee on Pacific Railroads, 

Committee on Patents, 

Committee on Territories; and also on the 

Committee on Interoceanic Canals, to fill the vacancy thereon occa- 
sioned W Bee resignation therefrom of Senator UNDERWOOD. 

That ator BROUSSARD, of Louisiana, be sponte a member of the 
Committee on the Library, to fill the vacancy thereon occasioned by the 
death of Senator SHIVELY. 

That Senator PITTMAN, of Nevada, be appointed a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, to fill the vacancy thereon occasioned 
by the death of Senator SHIVELY. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3984) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

Mr. WALSH. I move that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ments of the House, request a conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, the conferees on the part of 
the Senate to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Jounson of Maine, Mr. Huemes, and Mr. McCumner con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4399) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

Mr. WALSH. I move that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ments of the House, request a conference with the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, the conferees on 
the part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. JoHNson of Maine, Mr. Hugues, and Mr. McCumper con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 

and referred to the Committee on Pensions: 


H. R. 13486. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 


tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war; and 

H. R. 13620. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, in view of the delay that is 
attending the consideration of Senate bill 4840, I desire to post- 
pone until Friday, March 31, the notice which I gave that I 
would address the Senate on that bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. McCUMBRER obtained the floor. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I ask a question 
of the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield for that purpose? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I wish to ask the Senator from 
Arizona, the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, as 
to the probable course of the appropriation bill that is now 
before the Senate, and whether he has any idea when it is 
likely to be disposed of? 

Mr. ASHURST. Of course, so soon as the distinguished Sena- 
tor from North Dakota finishes his speech, I intend to ask 
unanimous consent to proceed to the consideration of the Indian 
appropriation bill, and I am very certain if, say, commencing at 
1 or 1.30 o'clock to-day the Senate shall give undivided atten- 
tion to the bill we can conclude its consideration by 5 o'clock 


o-day. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. My reason for asking the question 
is that I am very anxious to call up the Army reorganization 
bill. I dislike to interfere with the pending appropriation bill 
if there is a chance to have it finished in a short time, but if 
the bill is not finished to-day I shall feel it my duty to ask the 
Senate to take up for consideration the Army reorganization bill 
not later than to-morrow morning. 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator from Oregon. I assure 
him that unless Senators on our side make long speeches the 
bill will be finished by 5 o'clock. I hope they will refrain from 
doing so. 

RURAL CREDITS. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Committee on Banking 
and Currency has reported a rural-credits bill. I have some- 
times thought the Senator, who as chairman of the subcommit- 
tee reported the bill, felt that those who disagree with that 
particular measure were antagonistic to rural-credits legisla- 
tion. I wish to assure him that I am as earnestly in favor of 
some rural-credits legislation being passed as he is, and if I 
do not agree with him I want him to credit me with entire 
good faith in the criticisms I may make of the pending bill. 
I am urging these objections with the hope that we may in the 
end secure a rural-credits law that will meet American condi- 
tions. 

Mr. President, as I look over the vast number of salaried 
employees provided in this rural-credits bill, beginning with 
five members of the Federal farm-loan board, with a term of 
eight years and a salary of $10,000 each per year; when I con- 
template the army of registrars, special land-bank appraisers, 
attorneys, experts, assistants, land-bank directors, presidents, 
vice-presidents, secretaries, land-bank officials, as many as may 
be deemed necessary of each class; the many officers and agents 
of farm-loan associations, appraisers, and so forth, all to draw 
salaries and all to be paid for their expenses, I am astonished 
that such an enormous, extravagant machine should be foisted 
on the public. And I wonder why the committee having at 
heart the real interest of the agriculturists, the decrease in the 
rate of interest, should provide such elaborate, expensive ma- 
chinery, which must be covered by the interest charged. 

I naturally ask myself why the elaborate system of banks 
which we now have could not be utilized so as to save the heavy 
expense of bank-buildings maintenance, and all of these other 
expenses for salaries, and so forth. 

I find the answer, and the only answer, in section 3 of the 
bill, which provides that all such attorneys, experts, assistants, 
clerks, laborers, and other employees, and all registrars and 
appraisers shall be appointed without regard to the provisions 
of the act of January 16, 1883, and amendments thereto, or any 
rule or regulations made in pursuance thereto: Provided, That 
nothing herein shall prevent the President from placing said 
employees in the classified service. In other words, the Presi- 
dent is not required in filling these positions to draw from the 
civil-service list, but when all have been appointed he can then 
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blanket them all into the civil service, where they may rest 
securely as long as life shall last. 

And so the real interest of the farmer is sacrificed that 
thousands of places may be made for political adherents. And 
yet there are those who have the audicity to say that this bill 
must be freed from partisanship. Why, Mr. President, it is 
conceived in partisanship. 

As one reads over this bill one of the first questions that would 
challenge his consideration is, Why are there two bills in one? 
Why are there two entire and distinct systems of rural credits, 
governed by separate provisions? If both are good, why have 
two systems? If either is weak, why not discard the weak one, 
or cure its defect, make it perfect, and discard the other? The 
Democratic platform calls for a rural-credit law. It does not 
call for two laws. The truth of the matter is, Mr. President, 
that the committee itself must have doubts, and grave doubts, 
as to the utility of either one or both of these schemes, and in 
their desperation they provide for two systems, hoping that pos- 
sibly one of them might prove a success or that the intelligence 
of business men might enable them to choose between the two. 

Provision is first made for Federal land banks. The United 
States proper is to be divided into 12 districts, and no district 
shall contain a fractional part of a State. Within this district 
the Federal Farm Loan Board must establish a Federal land 
bank with a capital of not less than $500,000. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in order to establish a land bank in one of these districts 
with $500,000 capital some one must be induced to raise the capi- 
tal, some one must build the banking house, and some one must 
operate the establishment. There are few people in the world 
who can afford to go into a business for philanthropic purposes 
only. There must be a fair financial inducement; if not, the 
project will go begging. The ordinary business man, after read- 
ing the entire bill, after ascertaining the enormous overhead 
expenses to meet the demands of the army of employees ap- 
pointed for political reasons and covered into the civil service, 
would hesitate to invest his capital in the undertaking or advise 
others to do so. Now, the proponents of this mensure undoubt- 
edly saw that danger, that its weakness would be apparent to 
the experienced business man, and they provided for it in a very 
simple manner. They forced the Government to go into it, loss 
or no loss. They reasoned out that the Government, by taxing 
the people generally, could raise money, and the Government, 
having the power to increase taxes for its support, could afford to 
allow its money to lie idle without interest, or could lose it 
entirely. And so it provided that— 

If within 90 days after the opening of said books any part of the 
minimum capitalization of $500,000 herein prescribed for Federal land 
banks shall remain unsubscribed, it shall be the duty of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to subscribe the balance thereof on behalf of the United 
States, said subscription to be subject to call in whole or in part 
by the board of directors of said land bank upon 30 days’ notice. 

In other words, if this scheme is so bad or so uncertain that 
it will not invite capital from the public, the Government will 
Squeeze the capital out of the public and force it into the bank. 
And I will prophesy right here that every one of these banks, 
if any should be established, would be Government-owned banks ; 
that the Government will be compelled to take all the stock of 
these banks. A great many Senators here would not support a 
measure where the Government merely guaranteed the farmers’ 
paper for half the value of the farm securing it, because it 
smacked too much of paternalism; and yet they will turn around 
and support a measure where the Government itself actually 
goes into the banking business and furnishes the money with- 
out any interest, in an undertaking in which the capital in due. 
time will probably be eaten up by salaries and expenses. 

Of course, provision is made that if the subscription of any 
private individual can be secured for any of this stock, his sub- 
scription shall retire so much. of the Federal subscription which 
is to be retired without interest. 

But, Mr. President, these Federal banks must have something 
besides their capital to do business with. Much of the capital 
would necessarily be used in the construction of great banking 
buildings, and as there would only be 12 of these in the United 
States we would expect that they would be of such quality and 
proportion as would comport with the dignity of a Government 
institution. And this would make a big hole in the capital. 
As there would be no inducement for an average business man 
to deposit his funds in this kind of a bank, we must get the 
deposits elsewhere. So there is a provision that the Secretary 
of the Treasury may designate any of these banks as deposi- 
tories of public money, except receipts of customs, and employ 
these banks as financial agents of the Government. But it is 


provided that the Secretary of the Treasury shall require of the 
Federal land banks satisfactory security, by the deposit of 
United States bonds or otherwise, for the safe-keeping and 
prompt payment of the public money deposited. 
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And then the same section provides: 

No Government funds deposited under the provisions of this section 
shall be invested In mortgage loans. 

I do not just understand at a glance of what use the funds 
would be if they were not to be invested in mortgage loans. 
But be that as it may, before the bank can deposit security 
for this deposit of money it must buy that security, and it takes 
money to buy the security. So it would seem to me that this 
deposit to be made by the Government could not be of any 
practical value to the bank. It would cost dollar for dollar. 
It would not loosen money for investment in farm loans. 

- Premising that this Federal land bank system, with all of 
its elaborate provisions, might be a failure, the committee has 
recommended the trial of another system which is called a 
joint-stock land bank. In this last system it is getting down 
to a more practical proposition. There are such banks operated 
as private concerns in the country, banks or associations that 
deal only in farm mortgages. Some of these, as I am informed, 
guarantee the farmers’ paper. They loan to the farmer for 6 
and 7 per cent interest and they borrow money for from 4 to 
5 per cent, use it in the purchase of that farm loan, and their 
profit is from 1 to 2 per cent. 

Now, that is in substance the proposition of my amendment 
to the rural credits bill, except it reduces interest to the farmer 
to 41 per cent. Instead of the Government buying all of the 
stock, as it naturally will in these Federal land banks—in- 
stead of its paying a portion of these heavy expenses—instead 
of its furnishing money to be used without compensation—in- 
stead of its losing its capital in an investment—instead of all 
these overhead expenses my amendment provides that the 
Treasurer of the United States shall take the first-mortgage 
loans on farms, operated by farmers, and upon which farmers 
are living, bearing 44 per cent, and that the Government shall 
secure from lenders the money to purchase these mortgages, 
which shall never be greater in amount than half the value of 
the lands, for 4 per cent, holding the mortgages as security 
and making a profit of one-half of 1 per cent, which will, in 
my opinion, pay more than its expenses if it does its business 
through the Federal and State banks now in existence. 

It is barely possible, Mr. President, that some of these Joan 
associations already organized, doing business in the manner I 
have suggested, may think there is some advantage in being 
organized under Federal laws or induced to incorporate under 
the Federal act and get the Government to go into the proposi- 
tion as a partner, furnishing the greater amount of the capital 
without interest. This, I admit, may possibly bring into ex- 
istence the joint-stock banks. But even those will be so con- 
trolled by the Government, will be so loaded down with condi- 
tions, will be so hampered by Government agents, and will have 
such salaries of Government employees to be met that the 
business, in my judgment, could not be made a success. 

These joint-stock banks may be formed by any number of 
persons, not less than 10, and the shareholders shall be held in- 
dividually responsible, equally and rateably, for all contracts, 
debts, and engagements of such bank to the extent of the 
amount of the stock owned by them in addition to the amount 
paid in and represented by their shares. In other words, fol- 
lowing the rules with reference to national banks, if there is a 
failure, the stockholder will not only lose the money he put in 
but may be assessed just that much more to meet the debts of 
the institution. 

Now, no person would take that responsibility unless the 
profits to be obtained would be sufficient to justify the liability. 
And those profits could only be met by the interest that would 
be paid by the farmer making the loan, and that means that he 
could not get cheap money. 7 4 

The promoters of this legislation seem to forget that some one 
mush meet the vast expenses incident to the operation of these 
banks. They seem to forget that the only real profit that comes 
to these banks must come from the interest on mortgage loans. 
The farmer must pay it. The farmer wants a low rate of in- 
terest. And, Mr. President, a low rate of interest will not 
meet the demands of this complex, political, Government ridden 
institution. 

Under the joint-stock proposition the Government of the 
United States can not purchase or subscribe for any of the 
capital stock. The joint-stock bank may be organized in some 
States for $250,000 and in others at $500,000, according to 
population. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been detained from the Senate, 
and so have not been privileged to hear the Senator's remarks 
up to this point; but I note the Senator says that the farmer 
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About what rate of interest 


wants a low rate of interest. 
would that be, may I ask the Senator? 


Mr. HOLLIS. I am deeply interested in the discussion, and 
I wish my colleague would speak so that I can hear him. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will endeavor to do so. The Senator 
from North Dakota has suggested that the farmer wanted a 
low rate of interest. I inquired of the Senator about what 
rate of interest the farmer would consider a low rate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I thought, Mr. President, that the rate of 
43 per cent, as provided for in the bill which I introduced, 
to be charged to the farmer was certainly as low as he could 
possibly expect. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I will 
make a suggestion as to the method that is adopted in New 
Hampshire. Our banks are loaning money freely to the farmers 
at 5 per cent on mortgages which are free from taxation. 
That seems with us to be a very satisfactory rate; and, so far as 
I know, there is no complaint whatever made as to the rate. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And, in addition, I think the Senator 
might also state that in New Hampshire the farmer has the 
privilege of paying off his mortgage probably at any interest- 
bearing date. f 

Mr. GALLINGER. He has. 

Mr. McCUMBER. He has the privilege of doing so at least 
in five years. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is true. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. President, may I ask a question here? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. : 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I want to ask the Senator from New 
Hampshire how long such mortgages run as a rule? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not know as to that, but I think they 
are very liberal in that regard. I apprehend that there may be 
no specified date, but as to that possibly my colleague knows 
better than I do. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I will state that practically all 
mortgage loans in New Hampshire made by savings banks are 
either on demand or for six months, but where the security is 
kept good they are allowed to run on indefinitely. It is well 
recognized in New Hampshire that when a farmer puts a mort- 
gage on his farm, unless he is fortunate enough to sell a timber 
lot, it stays there until he dies, and this bill is intended to have 
amortized loans, so that the farmer will be encouraged to pay 
off his mortgage instead of allowing it to run indefinitely. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is about as I have understood it. 
‘Mortgages, however, are rarely foreclosed in our State. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
North Dakota permit me to ask him whether or not this rate of 
interest, 5 per cent, is confined to the farmers? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not at all. 

117 SUTHERLAND. Can anybody borrow money at 5 per 
cen 

Mr. GALLINGER. Anybody can, but the banks are making 
very liberal loans to farmers at the present time, more liberal 
than they did in former years. 

Mr. McCUMBHR. Because of his security? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Because of his security. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. But anybody with good security can 
borrow.money in New Hampshire at 5 per cent? 

Mr. GALLINGER. He can get it at 5 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. If we could get money on our farms all 
over the United States at the rate of 5 per cent, as suggested by 
the Senator from New Hampshire, I do not think anyone would 
have ever introduced a bill of this character, I do not think we 
could complain of the 5 per cent rate, and I am a little inclined 
to think that the banking system provided in this bill could not 
make enough profit to pay its expenses and loan money at 5 per 
cent. Therefore, I do not think any such banks will be estab- 
lished in the State of New Hampshire. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I wish to ask one further 

uestion. Does the Senator from New Hampshire know whether 

e farmer is charged commissions for making those loans? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The farmer is not charged any commis- 
sion whatever. The loans are made directly by the banks. 

nee SHEPPARD. Who pays the expense of the abstract of 
title? 

Mr. GALLINGER. We rarely ever require abstracts of title 
in New Hampshire. We are an old State; we were finished a 
good while ago, and we do not have to go through with a good 
deal of the process that in some other States is necessary. I 
think there is no charge whatever beyond the 5 per cent interest. 

Mr. HOLLIS, Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. McCUMBER Certainly. 
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Mr. HOLLIS. I do not want any misunderstanding in re- 
gard to this matter. I have been trustee of one of our largest 
savings banks for a good many years. Every applicant for a 
loan from a sayings bank has to pay for looking up the title; 
an attorney has to search the title and certify that it is good. 
The mortgagor has also to pay for drawing the papers and for 
recording the deed; but in New Hampshire those charges are 
very light; they would appear so to a westerner, at any rate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. They are a mere trifle. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Investigation shows that there are more or 
less commissions that creep in in one way and another, so that 
the average rate on farm loans in New Hampshire, including the 
commissions and the charges, is 5.3 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Now, to proceed. Having provided these 
two systems of banks, we must in some way connect them up 
with the borrowers. This is done by providing farm-loan asso- 
ciations, both limited and unlimited—we have a double system 
there again—and providing that such associations shall have 
representation on boards of directors of the banks in proportion 
to the amount of unpaid principal on loans made to their mem- 
bers by the land banks. There are a vast number of complex 
provisions relating to this, the principal one of which is the 
bigger the debt the greater the voting power. 

Section 7, relating to these national farm-loan associations, 
provides that the directors and all officers, except the secretary- 
treasurer, shall serye without compensation unless payment of 
salaries is approved by the Federal farm-loan. board. I do not 
know how it is in some other States, but I know the farmers 
of my State can not and will not give their time without com- 
pensation. The position of officer of that association will be a 
thankless job, and no one will court it. 

As I have stated before, this bill seems to be based upon an 
assumption that there is philanthropy in business. That is not 
the American idea, so far as I have been able to ascertain it. 
I know of no one in this country who is spending his time and 
talents solely for the benefit of some one else. 

Then it is provided that the reasonable expenses of the secre- 
tary-treasurer of the loan committee, and other officers of these 
farm-loan associations and salary of the secretary-treasurer 
shall be paid from the general funds of the associations; and 
when no such funds are available the board of directors may 
levy an assessment upon members and prospective members of 
the association in proportion to the amount of loans granted or 
applied for by them, which may be repaid as soon as funds are 
available; or it may secure an advance from the Federal land 
bank of the district, to be repaid with interest at 6 per cent per 
annum, from dividends belonging to said association. 

I want -anyone who knows anything about northern agricul- 
ture, at least, to ask himself whether if he were living upon 
one of those farms he would be willing to obligate himself for 
such expenses? Would he subject himself to such assessments? 
And if it were possible to borrow this money from a Federal 
land bank—and I do not know where the Federal land bank 
would get it, unless it had something to sell, for even the Gov- 
ernment deposits can not be used to purchase a mortgage—the 
fact that the interest on the obligation of the association is 
6 per cent would mean that the farmer would have to pay at 
least 8 or 10 per cent in order to meet this interest and added 
overhead expenses. 

I am very positive, Mr. President, that no farmer in a normal 
state of mind would tie himself up to such a proposition. 

It is then provided in the same section that 10 or more natural 
persons, owners or to become owners of farm lands, qualified 
as security for a mortgage loan, may unite to form a national 
farm-loan association, and that loans of not more than ten thou- 
sand or less than two hundred may be made to one person. This 
opens up, if the bill could be operated at all, an opportunity for 
speculators. The number of farmers who would ever want to 
borrow $10,000 are quite scarce. It is not even necessary that 
the person making the application shall live upon the land and 
farm it at all. He may rent it or hire some one else to operate it. 
He may be a speculator pure and simple. He may be simply an 
owner of land or he may desire to purchase land. If he could get 
the Government to carry the loan in a State which is rapidly de- 
veloping, he might well afford to pay the interest, buy a large 
tract of land, and wait for the rise in value. 

Then there is another provision, very peculiar, which, in my 
opinion, would stop the prospective North Dakota borrower at 
the 3 threshhold of the bank. It is this: 

n desir borrow must * ock a 1 
5 per poh gee the Ano of the loan, Ai pe pect — piis 
upon full payment of the loan: 

In other words, if a farmer wants to borrow $2,000 he must 
first spend a hundred dollars to entitle him to that privilege. 
Of course, that hundred dollars, on which he will have to pay 
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interest to some one, may be a complete loss. The provision is 


that it will be returned to him when the loan is paid. But what 
guaranty has he that it will not be used up in the expense 
account of the system? He is not only not protected, but he is 
liable to be assessed for expenses. And even if it were repaid, 
he has lost the interest which he has paid on this money, and 
this, added to the interest which he pays upon the principal 
loan, may make his interest charges more than they now are. 
Turning to the restrictions on loans, we find that they, of 
course; must be duly recorded: first mortgages. Then there 
must be an agreement under the provisions of section 12 for the 
payment of a fixed number of semiannual installments, suffi- 
cient to provide for an agreed rate of interest during the term 
and the payment of principal on what is known as the amortiza- 
tion plan. In other words, the farmer borrowing must pay his 
interest and a portion. of the principal every six months. In 
the northern cereal-raising States we have but one crop a year. 
The farmer must pay everything out of that crop. That crop 
is not generally harvested before November. Now, he must 
either retain enough money without interest to pay the install- 
ment due the next June or else he must borrow the money in 
the bank the next June to pay the interest and carry him over 
until he harvests his next crop, This will necessitate borrowing 
at the local bank. I think the average farmer will have enough 
sagacity to understand that if he pays interest semiannually he 
pays more than the annual rate of interest. There is not a 


loan made in the Northwest now that provides for semiannual 


interest. Practically all mortgages are so drawn that the inter- 
est payments are due from November to January. 

Under the provisions of this bill every mortgage runs for at 
least 5 years and not more than 36 years. Can any of you 
Senators comprehend the state of mind of a northern farmer 
who would want to tie up his land in a mortgage for 36 years, 
or 30 years?) Why, we can not even find any who are willing 
to make a 10-year loan, and the truth is that in most instances 
they are insisting upon the right, even in a 5-year loan, of pay- 
ing the principal on any interest-paying date. This amortiza- 
tion plan, applicable in Europe, where land values are ex- 
cessively high, where the purchaser of land is not supposed to 
be able to pay off the mortgage in less than from two to three 
generations, has no applicability to States where land pusses 
from hand to hand, from man to man, almost as freely as 
horses and cattle. Our farmers are at least sufficiently op- 
timistie to believe that within from 5 to 10 years they wil! be 
able to lift any mortgage. And if they are sensible they would 
prefer to pay a higher rate of interest and have the privilege 
of paying off any amount at any time they see fit than to 
carry principal and interest from 25 to 30 years. This right to 
pay off principal in whole or in part after five years is given 
in the bill. I mention the longer term simply to show that it 
will not be taken advantage of, at least in. the northern sections. 

Again, it is provided that the rate of interest charged for such 
loans shall not exceed the legal rate of interest fixed by law 
for national banks. The rate fixed for national banks is the 
rate limit. fixed by the State: They can not collect usurious 
interest. In my State the limit would be 10 per cent. In some 
parts of the State farmers are able now to borrow money at 
6 per cent, and it ranges all the way from that to 10 per cent in 
the new sections. 

I understood, however, from the remark of the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] yesterday, in criticizing this same bill, 
that the rate could not exceed 5 per cent. I do not so read it, 
unless the provision has been amended since I read it. 

Again, the farmer is limited in the purposes for which he 
wishes to borrow the money. He may borrow it to buy a home 
or a farm, or for equipment of that farm, for buildings and im- 
provements, or to pay. a debt that is already in existence. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I do not desire to have the Senator labor un- 
der a misapprehension. The bill provides that the farm-loan 
bonds shall not carry a rate higher than 5 per cent, and that 
the banks: shall not loan at a rate to exceed 1 per cent more 
than the rate that the bonds carry. Therefore it will not be 
possible, under the committee bill, to loan to farmers at a rate 
exceeding 6 per cent. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am afraid, Mr. President, from my 
knowledge of the business in the Northwest at least, that the 
expenses of conducting this system would be such that it would 
be impossible to loan to the farmers even for 6 per cent. 

Mr. HOLLIS. But the bill especially limits it If they can 
not loan at 6 per cent or less, they can not loan at all, under 
this bill; so the farmer of North Dakota will not be injured. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. It could not be operated in a State at all 
if the expenses would be more than that. 

The farmer could not borrow this money, for instance, to 
send his son to college. He could not borrow it to send his wife 
to a hospital, although his land might be clear. He could not bor- 
row money to send a member of his family to be operated on for 
appendicitis by a specialist. He would have to go to the bank 
in such case and pay the rate of interest charged by the bank. 
If the loan is a safe one, and it ought not to be made unless it 
is safe, then it ought not to be any business of the Government 
what purpose the money is borrowed for. 

The statement of Mr. Youmans in opposition to this rural 
credits bill was criticized. Here is one of the statements: 

Even the most ardent champion of the legislation can not but 


admit that its provisions are clumsy, cumbersome, and provide an 
enormous amount of useless machinery to do a very simple thing. 


Now, I want any Senator to read over this bill of 78 pages 
and then say whether this objection is well founded. The 
only thing to be accomplished is that the farmer be able to 
secure money on a mortgage bearing a low rate of interest. 
The means of effectuating that simple proposition, according 
to the views of the proponents of this bill, necessitates one 
of the most cumbersome, complex systems that could be con- 
ceived of, a system far more cumbersome than the entire 
banking system of the United States, a system that not only 
duplicates in number the regional banks, but provides for 
two distinct systems of local banks, and for the necessity of 
another system of farm organizations, a system which requires 
farm organizations and the individual farmers who wish to 
borrow to subscribe for stock and to become affiliated with 
this enormous machine, the duty and functions of which are 
set out with such elaborateness and detail and are so incon- 
sistent with each other in many instances that nothing short 
of the courts can finally construe their meaning. 

Another point made by Mr. Youmans is: 

By the provisions of section 31 it is made the duty of the farm 
loan commissioner to make examination of the laws of every State in 
the United States and to inform the farm loan board as rapidly as 
may be whether in his judgment the laws of each State, relating to 
the conveying and recording of land titles and the foreclosure of 
mortgages or other instruments securing loans, as well as providing 
homestead and other exemptions and granting the power to waive 
such exemptions as re ts first mortgages, are such as to assure 
to the holder thereof adequate safeguards against loss in the event of 
default on loans secured by such mortgages. 

Pending the making of such examination in the case of any State 
the Federal farm loan board may declare first mortgages on farm 
lands situated within such State ineligible as the basis for an issue 
of the farm-loan bonds. 


As suggested by Mr. Youmans, the first duty of the farm-loan 
commissioner would be to make an examination of the laws of 
the State. And while he is making that examination every 
mortgage therefrom must necessarily be ineligible. In other 
words, they could not be received until he makes favorable 
report. Why is such provision necessary? Is it conceivable 
that any State in the Union has not provided a system of re- 
cording securities on land and of foreclosing the same and 
obtaining title? Every one of these States has such provisions. 
Neither the Federal board nor any other Federal authority could 
change them or modify them in any respect. It opens up a 
field for excuse and delay. That is the only objection that 
probably can be urged to that provision, that it is absolutely 
useless. 

Again, as I have already stated, this system is a duplication 
of the regional-bank system in some respects, and it might be 
well to know the expense of operating the Federal banking sys- 
tem. Mr, Youmans says: 


It is plain from an examination of the bill that it is 3 upon 
the general model of the Federal reserve act. It provides for a Fed- 
eral farm-loan board of five members, four of whose salaries alone 
will aggregate $40,000 a year. 

There are in continental United States about 8,000 national banks, 
members of the Federal Reserve System. 

The expenses of the Federal Reserve Board alone are about $216,000 
a year, The salaries of its employees amount to $108,650 ‘per year, 
and the salaries of the examiners who examine the banks in the Federal 
Reserve System amount to $396,000 per year. 

The expenses of the Federal reserve banks, of which there are 
12, were last year $1,490,729. The estimated expenses of these same 
banks for next year are $1,611,000. These expenses include such items 
of salaries as governor, ranging from $30,000 a year to $7,500 a year; 
members of the staff, from $12,000 a year, with various head men at 
four, five, six, eight, and ten thousand a 19175 

In fact, the Federal Reserve Board admits in its report, December 
31, 1915, Document No. 442, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, that 
several of these banks are overorganized in their high-salaried lists. 

But these expenses, great as they are, were founded on the mobiliza- 
tion and concentrated organization of the business of 8,000 national 
banks already established and 5 

There are about 20,000 State and private banks, including 1,660 
loan and trust companies, scattered throughout the country, 


Still, in the face of all these facts and conditions it is not propona 


by the provisions of this bill to use any part of enuig nancial 
e to create an additional burdensome system for the farmers 
© support. 


Mr. Youmans further states: 


The bill seems to assume that farm-loan associations composed of 
“ borrowers” will be promptly organized either on the limited or 
unlimited plan, and that by this means both a surplus and capital“ 
will be supplied. 

Such associations can have neither income nor capital except it be 
supplied by the farmers. An association composed of borrowers alone 
can rare] supply either. 

These farm-loan associations may assess the farmers for “ interest. 
dues, and other sums,” and fix the interest rate at the limit of the 
interest charged by national banks. This in effect would make the 
interest charges to the farmers higher than those afforded by estab- 
lished institutions. . 

For information as to interest rates, commissions, and other data 
see tables in appendix, which were submitted by Secretary Houston 
before the joint committee November 13, 1915. 

It is thus seen that this feature of the bill, not taking into account 
— 7 or Bus opposition, is practically impossible of successful 
working out, 

These farm-loan associations are a poor 8 to follow the plan 
of building and loan associations, so many of which failed a few years 
ago on account of expenses and Inability to provide capital from 
borrowers alone. 

And finally in his statement he says: 

“ Instead of being a piece of genuine rural-credit legislation, the sys- 
tem provided is only a shadowy substance 8 in a sea of finance 
with neither chart, compass, nor sailing orders. It is simply a head, 
the Federal farm loan board 2 phen EDON nothing. This head must 
develop its own body, temporarily using the funds of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the meanwhile, while it attempts to find out through the 
farm loan commissioner whether there are any safe landing places under 
the land laws of the several States. The administrative features are 
overweighted with officers and salaries. 

It provides that there can be no farm loans under this system until 
there are borrowing-farmers’ loan associations, and there can be no 
borrowing-farmers’ loan associations until there is a group of borrowing 
farmers who are willing to buy stock in such associations and pay the 
undetermined fees, costs, and expenses which may be incurred. 

“These farm-loan associations may not act directly as a means of 
collecting the savings and available investment funds of the community 
and as a medium between the investor and borrower, but must, by the 
terms of the act, be composed of borrowers alone. 

“In general, hardly a farmer in the United States could avail himself 
of the elaborate apparatus attempted to be created by this bill. 

“The bill could nothing else than a failure and its passage merely 


block the way to a straightforward rural-credit system or systems. 


“The opponents of real practical legislation would point to the exist- 
ence of this law and its unused provisions and solemnly assure the 
country that it was the result of many co: ions, probably half a 
million dollars of expenditure, and that it was costing, even though 
unworked and unworkable, perhaps $500,000 a year, and yet was not 
being used by the farmers of the country, without stopping to explain 
cant ee provisions make such use impossible of successful accomplish- 
ment. 

“These are but a few of the serious and insurmountable objections 
to the bill as drawn, $ 

“An examination of the bill discloses numerous limitations and re- 
structions upon the operation of the proposed system. 

“The dangerous character of the bill is nowhere better illustrated 
than in the specification of the extensive and, in many cases, senseless 
powers of the Federal farm loan board, here briefly set out: 

Mr. President, I have offered an amendment to this bill, an 
amendment simple and inexpensive, one that will not cost the 
Government a penny and will reduce interest on farm loans to 
43 per cent. If I had a million dollars’ worth of first-mortgage 
loans maturing right along from the present time through a 
period of 20 years, secured on lands which can not be lost, which 
are as permanent as the earth itself, of the value of at least 
$2,000,000, I could very well afford to issue my personal bond 
for a million dollars or a series of bonds of from $100 to $500 
each, due in 20 years, with privilege of payment within 10 years, 
bearing 4 per cent interest, retaining the half per cent interest 
for my expenses and profits. There could be no possibility of a 
loss on my part with such a margin. Nothing but the worst 
character of negligence could bring about any loss, 

Now, what I could do, had I the money, can be done by the 
Government through the use of its instrumentalities in any 
amount, 

The Government has 8,000 national banks. Every national 
bank is to-day to a certain extent a Government agency. The 
Government could make every State and private bank, number- 
ing about 20,000, its agency. The Government would then 
have an agent bank in every little town and village throughout 
the United States. Every bank has its own officers. Those 
officers know the men and they know the character of the lands 
in their respective vicinities. In addition to this there are a 
large number of bank examiners. These bank examiners in 
order to know the paper, its character and value, held by any 
bank, must necessarily know the character of the country which 
must pay that paper. Now, instead of the creation of another 
great system of banks, suppose the Government should utilize 
the banks now operated in the United States and all of their 
officers and all of these agents. Beginning at the bottom of the 


procedure: A farmer who would need to borrow a thousand 
dollars would go to the nearest bank just ns he does to-day. 
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He would make a written application for a thousand-dollar loan, 
answer about 40 questions which would elicit not only the 
character and value of his land but its certainty of paying in- 
terest and principal of the loan—such a number of acres under 
cultivation, his family, the number of boys who could do work, 
and many other questions that would all point toward his 


ability to make good his payments. 

This application would bear the appraisement of two of his 
neighbors, sworn to. This would be presented to the cashier or 
president of the bank. He knows the man, he knows the land, 
and he is also required to pass his judgment on the value and 
character and safety of this loan. The farmer then draws up 
his mortgage and accompanies it with an abstract showing the 
title and showing that it is clear. The banker examines this, 
passes judgment on it, and receives a small fee for his services. 
He is the agent of the Government, and is held responsible by 
the Government for good faith. He sends this mortgage, ab- 
stract, and application, with his approval, to the bureau of farm 
credits in Washington. The papers are they are found 
to be correct, and the Government advances the money for that 
loan. At the same time there are a thousand other loans com- 
ing in from other sections, and he has enough loans maturing 
at different times, or will mature as new ones are made each 
year; and the Government then issues its bond in amounts of 
from one hundred to five hundred dollars in an amount equal to 
the mortgages. The mortgages bear 44 per cent and the bonds 
4 per cent. The bonds will run for 20 years. There will be such a 
demand immediately for these bonds that even premiums will be 
offered. The money received would pay for the mortgages. The 
Government would be out nothing. It would simply guarantee, in 
effect, the mortgages. It would occupy the position of à factor who 
guarantees the payment of the mortgages. And so this could be 
continued just as long as there would be purchasers for the bonds. 
It might amount to even billions, but it would not be the Govern- 
ment money which would be invested. There would be no army 
of employees to be paid. The system would not be a political 
system any more than the national banks are now political 
organizations. There would be no conflict with the local banks. 
Every farmer doing business with that bank would become the 
bank’s customer. The bank would be paid for its services. It 
could well afford to act as the agent of the Government and for 
the convenience of the farmer in the collection of the coupons. 
If the farmer desired to be carried over for any reason, the 
bank, knowing the security, would advance him the money to 
carry him over. If there was a failure of crops one year, the 
local bank would be glad to assist in carrying the burden of the 
interest for another year. If the farmer should not have his 
crop harvested at the time the interest becomes due, the bank 
would accommodate him. The bank might lose a very little 
in the interest it is now receiving from farm loans, but it would 
more than make it up. The smaller the amount the farmer has 
to send out of the country to pay his interest the greater amount 
he will have to spend in his own community. This amount 
saved will be invested and that investment will require business 
with the bank again. 

If you wish to know how the farmer can proceed to make a 
Joan through the system proposed by the committee, all you 
have to do is to read these 78 pages forward and then back- 
ward, and then begin to pick out the sections that would seem 
to indicate his course of procedure. You will find that before 
the farmer can make a loan he must wait until at least nine 
other of his neighbors wish to do the same thing and at the 
same time. Then he must wait until the spirit of organization 
begins to move. This is generally a slow-moving process in 
agricultural communities. But when the fever -has progressed 
to a particular stage and farmers begin to talk over the benefits 
to be derived by organizing a borrowing society they may pos- 
sibly take hold of the project. And they may within a year or 
so crystallize these 10 or 20 or 100 borrowers into an association. 
That is the first step. 

The next step will be to get some kindly disposed gentleman 
to start a $500,000 bank somewhere in their State or some other 
State, possibly four or five hundred miles distant from this 
organization. Of course, they will have to assure this man that 
he will not be expected to put any real money into the project, 
just simply start the project going, and the Government will 
then be compelled, under the provisions of the law, to subscribe 
for the stock. 

After that is done and after all of the vast machinery is set 
into place, after all the officers have been appointed and their 
salaries fixed, the next thing will be a request to the farmer 
who wants to borrow money for a deposit of 5 per cent of the 
amount of money he wishes to borrow. He must become a 
lender before he becomes a borrower. He probably has not 
thought of that before. But with patience he goes to a bank and 


informs the cashier that he wishes to borrow money from the 
bank to deposit with another association so that he may bor- 
rew from it. The banker may or may not lend the money to 
assist in losing his customer. The chances are, I think, that 
the bank would dispose of the question before the farmer ever 
got away. But if the banker does loan it, he may be satisfied 
with a straight note or chattel security, or he may demand a 
mortgage on the farm to secure the money advanced. Having 
straightened this matter out and deposited the money, then 
the real business of securing a loan has just begun. The first 
step has been taken. Now come along the experts, the ap- 
praisers, the abstractors, the examiners, the special legal ad- 
visers, assistants, and special agents who start him along the 
pathway of dubious and uncertain complexity until he arrives 
at the doorway of the real land-bank which may be, as I have 
suggested, in his own State or in some other State hundreds 
of miles distant. 


I should be pleased to follow him in all of the devious ways 


sion will not permit me to take the time to properly explain 
each step which must be taken by him before he finally reaches 
the inner temple, only to find that the capital stock has been 
to build an elegant bank building and pay expenses, and 
few dollars which were left have already been expended, 
the deposits made by the Government under the provisions 
the bill can not be invested in mortgage loans. If he is early 
ground, one of the very first, he may find some money 


But now the question of what interest his loan shall bear must 
be decided upon. Just how it is to be decided upon before the 


basis; that while it can not be higher than 
the State laws would allow, which would be 10 per cent in my 
State, it must be sufficient to take care of all the expenses, 
And if it is run upon a self-sustaining basis, even without profit, 
I believe that the interest would be very much higher than the 
farmers now generally pay upon first mortgages on real estate. 

Mr. President, we have spent enormous sums of money in 
investigating the rural-credits system of Europe. I think that 
investment is worse than thrown away, because it has influenced 
the proponents of rural-credits legislation. It has impressed 
Old World systems, not at all applicable to conditions in the 
United States, upon this proposed legislation. I am certain that 
it would have been much better if we had initiated im this coun- 
try a system adapted to American conditions and, with our 
knowledge of those conditions perfected, our legislation without 
reference to foreign customs. This whole amortization plan is 

not American. 

The extremely high price of land in Europe, with its dense 
population, is such that no purchaser, if he had not already 
accumulated the means from other sources, could buy that land 
in a lifetime and pay for it from its earnings. It would be 
several generations before it would be paid fer. The original 
purchaser would simply transmit to his heirs such equity as he 
might have, with the purchase price possibly reduced a little. 
No such condition exists in this country. The American farmer 
is always optimistic. He expects always to pay for the lund 
with a few crops. He can buy his land on the crop-payment 
plan in the North. If he has a big crop, he can pay off consider- 
able in a single year. If he has a failure, the matter runs over 
antil the next year. He has not the same sentiment, the same 
regard, for landed estates that the foreigner has in his country. 
He will sell his farm as freely as he would sell his stock if he 
thinks it profitable to do so. He differs from the European 
farmer in He is either by nature or custom 
entirely independent of all his neighbors. He does not live in 
communities as in Europe. He goes about his own business and 
has no inclination to attend to the business of others. He is 
averse to any kind of liability other than his own. He does 
not like to sign the notes of his neighbors. He does not want 
to become responsible for the debt of the farmers adjoining him, 
much less for the debts of farmers in other counties or States. 
He is opposed to long-term Being hopeful and 
energetic, he wants to pay off his debt whenever he can and in 
whatever installments he and his creditor may agree upon. 

But there is another and greater difference. The American 
farmer does not want any red-tape business connected with his 
proceedings. When he wants money he wants it right away. 
When he wants to pay it, he wants to be at liberty to do so 
without long delay and secure his release. He regards his time 
as worth something and is impatient at delays. He would rather 
pay a higher rate of interest than to be put to too much trouble 
in securing his loan. ‘ 
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In the amendment which I propose to the farm-credits bill I 
have answered the demand for simplicity and cheap money, I 
can see no reason on earth why it is necessary to provide for 
another distinct or two more distinct banking systems. I do 
not know why on earth: it is necessary to add an enormous ex- 
pense for the building of new bank structures and for an army 
of officials: We have our national banks; we haye our State 
banks. They are already constructed, officered, and. doing: busi- 
ness, They are convenient to every farm in the country: Why 
not utilize that system and that agency and ayoid all this: great 
expense? 

My substitute requires no new, complex, and untried system. 
It is based on the theory that there is any quantity of money 
in this country ready: and eager for investment at 4 per cent on 
long-time securities free from taxation and .of unquestioned 
safety; that a Government debenture bearing 4 per cent interest 
will find its purchaser as rapidly as it is offered; that: if the 
Government is proffered a million: dollars of farm mortgages 
bearing 44. per cent interest, secured on land. worth fully: 
$2,000,000, and which farm mortgages. mature and others take 
their places during all of that period of 20 years, the Govern- 
ment can. with absolute safety issue its. debentures in multiples 
of $100 for the face of these: mortgages, holding the securities, 
applying: the interest received’ from the mortgages upon the 
interest due upon the debentures; and that the difference of a 
half of 1 per cent between the interest on the mortgage and the 
interest on the debenture will fully compensate the Government 
for its trouble. The Government, in fact, will not be furnishing. 
the money. In practice the Government will oceupy the position 
of a factor who guarantees the interest on the mortgage which 
he. sells, and nothing more: 

Now, under the simple method which I propose every na- 
tional bank will at once be made the agency: of the Government 
for receiving and transmitting: the farmers’ mortgages, colleet- 
ing and disbursing: payments. Every State bank which will) 
avail itself of the opportunity can also become suchi agency, and 
such State bank, without question, would become such ageney. 
It would be compelled to do so in order to hold its customers. 

Now; what will the farmer do if he wants a loan? He will 
not have to borrow 5 per cent of his proposed loan to deposit 
before he can secure his loan. He will not have to join any 
Soclety. He will not be compelled to be stockholder in any kind 
of a concern. He will not be compelled. to submit himself to 
the responsibility of taking care of the debts of other farmers: 
He will do just what he has to do to-day—sign an application 
answering, say, 40 questions, or whatever may be necessary to 
fully explain his situation, character of land and its condition, 
and ability to take care of interest and principal. He will have 


two. of his: neighbors: verify his statement and give their ap- 


praisal of the cash or selling value of the land. He will then 
go to the bank with which he is accustomed to deal. This 
bank will see to the drafting: of the mortgage, the examina- 
tion of an abstract, and, as an agent of the Government, will 
also place its appraisement upon the value of the security. 
This bank, if the farmer is borrowing $500, will charge him 
$5. Not a big fee; but the bank will have this man as its: cus- 
tomer, and will undoubtedly have enough other business with 
him to compensate it if this charge seems. not sufficient. In 
nine cases out of ten if the farmer needs the money right away: 
the bank. would advance it for him the very day that he 
comes in. 

This bank would then forward the securities; with the: ab- 
struct of title, to the bureau of farm credits. That bureau 
would examine the abstract and the mortgage and send its 
draft to the bank. As soon as it had collected a sufficient 
number of these mortgages, this bureau would issue deben- 
tures and sell them to pay for these and to purchase other 
mortgages. The moment this law would! become effective the 
bank examiners. would be required, in. addition to their present 
duties, to report the general values and character of. lands: 
within their respective districts: They would not have to go 
into the country and make appraisals for this purpose. No: 
examiner can: properly pass his judgment upon the: paper of 
any bank im any State unless he knows: in a general way: the 
value and character of the lands within that section; and his 
knowledge can be utilized by the Government.. 

This is practically all there would be to the system I have 
mentioned. It has been suggested that there might be cases of 


overvaluation of lands. Well, there could not be unless there 
was gross negligence. One of the questions, of course, in the 
application would be, What is the land assessed at? That of 
itself would be some evidence of its value. It will be so fully 
and completely described and the means by which the farmer 
makes his livelihood’ would be so fully set forth that no one 
would be deceived’ unless through his own inexcusible negli- 


gence. It certainly affords greater protection in that respect 
than the bill reported. The banker, being the agent of the 
Government, is held responsible for any loss that would grow 
out of his negligence; and if he declared land, which he knew 
to be worth only. $4,000, to be $8,000, and the Government should 
suffer any loss, he would be held responsible. 

But there is another reason why the bank would not over- 
estimate the value. There would be many times in the farmer's 
life when he would have to borrow an additional sum over the 
first mortgage on his land. The banker doing business with him 
and who will furnish that money will be interested that there 
Is a good margin of value in the land over the first mortgage. 

There has been some criticism. of my bill, that it is pater- 
nalistic, that the Government is lending the money. Now, as a 
matter of fact, that criticism: is not good. The Government is 
simply by its action bringing the farmer who wishes to borrow 
money into direct communication with the widow or the estate 
which. wishes to lend: money and eliminates the intermediary. 
Your bill reported by the committee is, on the other hand, 
purely paternalistic. It compels the Government to go into this 
banking business. It has assumed that no one will subscribe 
to the stoek of these banks except the farmer, who is compelled 
to subscribe un amount equal to 5 per cent of his loan in order 
to. borrow, and that the Government will subscribe for prac- 
tically all of the stock. That puts the Government directly into 
the banking business for the assumed benefit of just one class of 
its citizens. The Government:pays some of the expenses, and if 
the thing is a failure from the outset the Government, of course, 
will have to suffer the losses. 

Nor, Mr. President, is the scheme I propose in any sense as 
paternalistic: as has been the custom of the Treasury Depart- 


ment for years. Whenever speculation gets so rife in the great 


cities. that there is bound to be a time when inflated values will 
burst the great financiers call upon the Government to empty its 
Treasury into the banks of the great cities that they may be 


‘able to protect. themselves and for the very purpose of keeping 


down the rate of interest. And when matters become norma 
the money is returned to the Treasury. 

So, too, I can find a stronger 3 in paterunllatie action 
in the fact that the Government is now engaged in building: a 
railroad. in. Alaska. that will cost at least $45,000,000. We will 
find it again in the case of the Government guaranteeing the 
bonds of railroads in the Philippine Islands. If the Government 
can consistently guarantee railroad bonds, why not farm mort 
gages? 

If the Government can do all of these things for the benefit of 
special lines of business, it certainly ought not to hesitate to 
issue: a: debenture upon farm. mortgages secured. by farm lands - 
at least double the value of the security. The Government can. 
far better do this because tlie land can not be destroyed: The 
land can not fail in business: The land! can not lose its: capi: 
talization. The land will. continually grow in value as the 
Nation grows in population. 

Here, then, we have two propositions, one complex, top-heavy; 
expensive, and unworkable; in my opinion; the other simple, 
inexpensive, and which, without any possible question, will 
bring the results- desired—cheaper rates. of interest for the 
farmer and a sure income to the lender. 

Why should we even hesitate between a simple, inexpensive, 
certainty, and a complex, expensive uncertainty?! 

Mr. President; my judgment as to the: inefficiency. and lack 
of. adaptability of this proposed legislation to the agricultural 
conditions of: this country is fortified by the judgment of the 
farmer organizations: of my own: State and evidenced by peti- 
tions against: its enactment! from all over that State, I intro- 
duced five such petitions this morning. 

But it was intimated on this floor a few days ago that as 
the provisions of this bill are not compulsory it could not injure 
anyone, That is not a pertinent answer to our criticisms: The 
people do want a good, workable; beneficial’ rural credits bill. 
They know: if we provide one that will not be a success it will’ 
sound the death knell of any: other rural credits. legislation for 
years:to:come; They therefore know thut improper or inefficient 
legislation is far worse than no legislation; and they ask thut 
no rural credits. legislation sliall be enacted: at this session. 
They ask this because they believe it would be impossible, with 
the other work to be done during the session, to bring forward 
and to get adequate consideration for any other system. 

The Senator from Texas has introduced a: rural credits: bill: 
patterned’ after the German landschaft system: He explained 
the provisions of that bill and showed that it was far more 
simple and far less expensive than the committee bill. While 
my judgment is that the bill proposed by the: Senator from: 
Texas is an improvement over the committee bill, I still hold to: 
my: conviction that any system based upon foreign conditions; 
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will not meet American conditions. No one questions the suc- 
cess of the landschaft system in Germany, but Germany is not 
the United States. The Senator quoted in support of his bill 
the comment of Mr. Wallenborg, as follows: 

I have read the text of the bill. I am unable to give an opinion on 
matters of detal) au points of procedure, as I am unacquainted with 
local conditions and with the psychology of the farming population to 
whom the measure is to apply. 


Mr. President, it is just these local conditions and the psychol- 
ogy of our farming population which raised a suspicion in the 
mind of Mr. Wallenborg that we must take account of in any 
rural credits bill. And it is to those things that both the com- 
mittee and the Senator from Texas have, in my judgment, 
failed to give proper weight. Local conditions are not the same 
in this country as in Germany. The psychology of the farming 
people of the United States and Germany is not similar, as I 
have heretofore pointed out. 

In a rapidly developing country the farmers do not want their 
land tied up for 50 or 75 years in any kind of a system, When 
the American farmer wants to borrow he wants the money right 
away, and he wants to pay it when he can, according to his crop 
returns, and thereupon be released. He does not want his prog- 
ress to be either stayed or accelerated by what his neighbor may 
do or fail to do. 

The Senator from Texas yesterday stated that the system of 
collecting from the landschaft was similar to that in vogue in 
drainage districts in this country. Now, I do not believe there 
is a farmer in my State who would want to apply the district 
drainage system to the payment of the mortgage on his own land 
or that of his neighbors in that district. I do not believe he 
would want to combine his land with others to pay off his in- 
debtedness through many years under any amortization plan. 
He wants to be independent of his neighbor in every respect. 

And I can but repeat, Mr. President, that I regret exceedingly 
that in this work of providing an American rural credits bill 
we should have inadvertently Jed our minds astray by attempt- 
ing to plant a European system in American soil. It would 
have been far better to have ‘studied the present American 
system of loans, the demands and the characteristics of the 
American farmers, and evolved a purely American rural credits 
bill. 

Mr. President, I ask that the bill which I have introduced on 
this subject, and which is extremely short, may be printed, to 
follow my remarks. / 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill referred to is as follows: 

A bill (S. 831) to facilitate farm credits and decrease interest charges 
on farm securities. 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby created in the Treasury De- 

artment a bureau to be known as the bureau of farm credits. Bald 
3 shall be presided over by an officer who shall be designated 
commissioner of farm credits. ne Secretary of the Treasury shall 
provide for sufficient clerical force to perform the duties of said bureau. 

Sec. 2. That there is hereby appropriated and set aside for the use 
of sald bureau, in the manner hereinafter provided, the sum of $10,- 
000,000, or so much theceof as may be 3 

Sec. 3. That the said sum so provided shall used for the purpose 
of purchasing notes secured by first mortgages on agricultural lands, as 
hereinafter provided, for stationery and clerical expenses, and such 
other expenses as may be incident to the business of said bureau. 

Sec. 4. That every National bank and every State bank desiring to 
avail itself of the privileges herein provided are hereby created and de- 
clared to be agencies of the Treasury Department for the purpose of re- 
ceiving from mortgagors notes and mo: ges securing same, advancin 
the moneys to the said mortgagors an transmitting said notes an 
mor to the bureau of farm credits, and receiving in return there- 
for the amount advanced to the mortgagor by the said bureau. 

Sec. 5. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
apportion the sum hereby appropriated among the several States ac- 
cording to the agricultural population, importance of the agricultural 
productions of each State, and percen of agricultural lands in- 
cumbered by mortgages or trust deeds, and to pay for such notes and 
mortgages as may Te presented to the extent of the amount apportioned 

State. > 
15 SEG. O That any owner of agricultural lands within the United 
States who is diving upon and farming such lands desiring a loan under 
the 3 ot th 8 
1 5 ring 
payable anoually, which interest shall be evidenced by 10 coupon notes 


xecution and recordi of mortgages on real estate. 
8 "iy an application for loan, which application 
0 


tion, the character and 
of being cultivated, and suc 
by the rules of the said bureau. Said pari a shall have attached 
thereto or made as a part thereof an affidavit signed by the owner and 
at least two neighbors who are thoroughly acquainted with land values 
in the vicinity, stating the market value of such lands and the market 
value of the particular lands to be mortgaged. Said note, mortgage, 


other information as ma 


and application shall also be accompanied by an abstract of title duly 
certified by an abstract company, the register of deeds, or other officer 


authorized by the laws of the State to make and certify abstracts of 
lands, which abstract shall show no other mortgages, judgments, de- 
linquent taxes, or other liens of any character against èe said lands, 


unless the p se of the loan is to secure money to cancel such liens. 
Said owner shall then present to any National bank or State bank 
accepting the provisions of this act the said loan pers. The said 
abstract and papers shall be carefully examined by the president, 
cashier, or other officer of the bank for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the title is perfect in the mortgagor, whether the land Is 
affected by any Hens, who shall certify the result of his examination 
of the abstract, and who shall further certify what, in his opinion and 
judgment, is tbe actual cash ling price of the land. And no 
mortgage shall be accepted for a greater amount than one-half of the 
value of such lands, including improvements; nor in any event to an 
amount exceeding one-half of the actual market value thereof. The 
said bank may charge the borrower for its services in examining pa 

and abstract and in forwarding the papers to the bureau 61 fave 
credits a sum not exceeding 1 per cent of the amount of the mortgage. 
No mortgage shall be less than $300 nor more than $10,000 to one per- 
son or company, and shall be in multiples of $100. The said notes and 
mortgages shall not be dated at the time they are executed and pre- 
sented to the bank. ‘The said bank shall forward all the said papers 
to the said bureau of farm credits, which bureau shall examine the 
abstract, note, mortgage, and application, and if said abstract shows 
the land to be clear or to have no liens of greater amount than the 
amount desired to be loaned, and all papers properly executed, it shall 
remit to the bank forwarding the papers the amount of the loan and 
shall date the notes and mortgage the date on which the remittance 
is made, from which date interest shall begin to accrue; and all coupons 
shall be dated to correspond with the date affixed to the principal 
instrument; and said bureau shall return, with the remittance, the 
abstract of title. Upon receipt of the said abstract of title by the bank 
said bank shall require the abstract to be continued up to date of 
payment by said bank to the borrower, and if said abstract after being 
continued shows the land clear the bank shall indorse over to the bor- 
rower the remittance made by the bureau of farm credits. If there 
are any liens upon the land, the bank, out of the remittance, shall 
first pay and have canceled such liens and pay the balance to the bor- 
rower. The bank shall be held responsible for any negligence in the 
performance of its duties as agent of sald bureau. The principal and 
all interest coupons shall be payable at the bank where and through 
which the loan is negotiated and remitted by said bank to said bureau. 

Sec. 6. That whenever the bureau of farm credits shall have received 
such mortgages to the extent of $1,000,000 it shall issue bonds in the 
name of the United States, payable in 20 5 — and bearing 4 per cent 
interest, payable annually, with the privilege and option of the said 
bureau to pay the principal at the expiration of 10 years. Said bonds 
shall be issued in denominations from $100 to $500 each, and the said 
commissioner of farm credits shall sell the said bonds for the face 
value thereof to any person applying therefor, preference g given 
to those desiring small investments. id bonds shall not be s.dject 
to taxation by the United States, a State, or — All moneys 
received by the said commissioner in the sale of bonds and the principal 
and all interest paid on said mortgages shall be covered into the said 
fund of $10,000,000 and used in the payment of mort as they 
no be presented, the expenses of the bureau, the interest on bonds, 
and payment tħereof at maturity. 

Sec. 7. That ail mortgages shall run to the commissioner of farm 
credits, and said commissioner shall have all the rights and authority 
of a 1 under the laws of the State wherein such mortgage is 
executed. 

Sec. 8. That all taxes of every kind levied by a State or municipality 
which may become a lien prior to said mortgage shall be paid by the 
mortgagor at least 30 days prior to the time such lands could be sold 
for delinquent taxes. Wyse his failure to do so, or to pay, any other lien 
that may attach to said lands and become superior to said mortgage, the 
commissioner may pay the same and the mortgage shall stand as securit, 
for such sums so paid and interest thereon at 8 per cent per annum. Ani 
said mortgage shall further provide that in default of the payment of 
any interest or the payment of taxes, or other superior liens, as afore- 
said, the commissioner may foreclose the premises pursuant to the laws 
of the State in which the jand is situated. All papers necessary for the 
foreclosure proceedings shall be prepared and |i manera foreclosed by the 
proper law officer of the bureau. In lieu of foreclosure the commis- 
sioner may sell the mortgage to any person desiring to purchase the 
same, without recourse, and the money so received shall be covered into 
said fund. Upon foreclosure, the said commissioner may transfer and 
assign the certificate of sale to any purchaser, and after the period of 
redemption has expired, may sell the lands. And any sum received 
therefor shall in like manner be covered into said fund. 

Sec. 9. That it is tbe purpose of this act not only to secure and 
facilitate geyser 3 apon agriculturel lands at a reasonable rate of inter- 
est, but also to afford a means for those who desire a safe investment, 
and so long as the said bureau shall be able to supu of bonds at par 
it shall accept mortgages presented to any extent above the $10,000,000 
hereby appropriated. 

Sec. 10. That said bonds shall be negotiable in form, and transferable 
by indorsement, and may be bought and sold by Federal reserve banks 
under the provisions of sections 13 and 14 of the Federal reserve act, 
7 December 23, 1913, and may also be received as collateral for 
1 N = Federal reserve notes under the provisions of section 16 
of said act. 

Sec. 11. That the word “mortgage” shall be construed to include 
3 of trust or any other instruments of security on agricultural 
ands, 

Sxc. 12. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall make all needful 


rules and regulations to carry out the provisions of this act. 
SEC. am: at this act shall take effect from and after its passage and 
approval. 


Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, the subject of rural credits ap- 
plied in the one phase of land mortgage credits is very large; it 
covers a yery Wide field, and I shall not attempt to discuss it to 
any extent to-day. I wish to say, however, following the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumBeER] that I have had the honor of serving with four dif- 


‘ferent committees—subcommittees, joint committees, and com- 


mittees of the Senate—on the subject of rural credits in the last 
two and a half years. The bill that the Committee on Banking 
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and Currency has reperted is the result of the labors ef those 
committees, 

I wish the subject were so simple and so easily disposed of 
as the distinguished Senator from North Dakota seems to think 
it is; but my mind goes back to some years ago, when the Re- 
publican Party was in control of the Government; and if the 
problem had been as simple as the Senator thinks it is, that 
party would have doubtless extended to the farmers the relief 
which the Senator now advocates. 

The measure which has been reported by the joint committee 
to the Senate and to the other House and by the Senate Bank- 
ing and Gurrency Committee to the Senate is the result of an 
investigation of all existing systems; and at the proper time 
I think I shall be able to satisfactorily explain to the Senate 
in detail every provision. of that bill. 

Before I take my seat I desire to say that the address we 
listened to yesterday made by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
SHEPPARD] and the address we have listened to to-day from the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCusser] show the di- 
versity of views that may be entertained on this subject. The 
Senator from Texas would have us adopt the German land- 
schaft system in its entirety; the Senator from North Dakota 
would have the Government make direct loans to the farmers. 
Those two ad represent the two e sides of the 
question, and I think I shall be able to show that the bill recom- 
mended by the Senate committee represents the medial read 
between those two extremes and represents the true American 
system. 

FEDERAL JUDGES. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, a few days ago, when 
Senate bill 706 was before the Senate, the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. SUTHERLAND] put in the Recoxp the report of the minority 
of the House committee. I wish to make a brief reply to that 
report, and I will be glad to do so this morning; but if it will 
necessitate a call for a quorum, I would rather yield at once 
to the Indian appropriation bill. I shall only ask to take up 
Senate bill 706 to present a brief reply, and then I shall not de- 
sire to keep the bill longer before the Senate at this time. I 
now ask that Senate bill 706 be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Martine of New Jersey in 
the chair). The Chair lays before the Senate a bill the title 
of which will be stated. 

The Secrerary. A bill (S. 706) to amend section 260 of the 
act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relat- 
ing to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I desire to reply 
briefly to the minority report of a member of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, which was read in the Senate at the request 
of the Senator from Utah. 

The House minority report is based principally upon the con- 
tention that this bill is “an attempt to evade, if net a direct 
Violation, of the Constitution of the United States.” 

The House minority report urges that the provision in the 
bill which allows the old judges to be assigned to special work 
and places the responsibility upon the new judges to perform 
the burden of the work deprives the old judges of their offices. 

It, in effect, claims that the performance of all the duties of 
a circuit or district judge is essential to a continuation in the 
office of a circuit or district court judge. 

It also asserts that the “ good behavior” referred to in the 
Constitution means“ good moral conduct,” and followed to its 
logical consequence means that a judge, no matter how old and 
how inefficient, mentally ar physically, if his moral conduct is 
still good, can not be relieved by Congress from any of the 
duties pertaining te the office. 

If this position were sound, the Constitution has authorized 
Congress “from time to time” to ordain and establish inferior 
courts and has left no power vested in Congress to provide for 
the efficient administration of the business of the courts. 

When a district is created and provision made for the appoint- 
ment of a judge for the district, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the judicial work of the district is sufficient to oeeupy the time 
of a man, able mentally and physically. 

The argument of the minority report leads to the conclusion 
that this judge must be left in charge ef all the business of a 
district, or, at least, authorized to interfere with all the busi- 
ness, although he has ceased to possess the mental and 
capacity to do the work, it only being necessary that his moral 
conduct should be good. 

Such a construction of the Constitution would defeat the due 
administration of justice. 

The minority report in the House refers to the ease of Martin 
against Hunter (1 Wheat., p. 328). In the same decision 
Justice Story uses the following 


The judicial power of the United States shall be vested (not may be 
vested) in ane Supreme Court and in such inferor courts as Congress 


from time to 


to time ordain and establish. Could Congress have 
create a Supreme Court or vest in it the constitu- 
The eE A power must, therefo: be 
3 that it was not an 
ht their pleasure be kept 
that under t sanction * — Constitution 
they might’ defeat the 3 itself. * 


may 

lawfully refused to 
tonal Authority : z 
e in some court 


“parcet po the 


mong su 
udicial wer of the United States should be at all times 
arts ina or appellate form in some courts created under 


Inferior courts, by the terms of the Constitution, are to be 
ordained and established from time to time as Congress may see 
fit. The Constitution does not say they are to be ordained and 
established and stop there, but the words “from time to time” 
are used, that the power and duty to change after they are 
ordained and established may clearly be preserved to Congress. 

Congress speaking for the people fixes the jurisdiction of the 
courts, changes the courts, abolishes them if it sees fit, classi- 
fies the work in the court if it sees fit. Indeed, it has unlimited 
authority with reference to the jurisdiction of the courts and 
the work of the judges, except that a judge is to hold his office 
during “ good behavior.” 

This bill in no sense takes the office of judge away from an 
older judge, but it requires that when an old judge ceases to 
be able to efficiently administer the business of the court, a new 
judge shall be appointed. 

Tf it is the constitutional duty of Congress to provide courts 
in which the judicial responsibilities of the Government are 
to be enforced, it follows as a necessary consequence that the 
duty rests upon Congress to see that those courts are open for 
the trial of causes, civil and criminal, and that opportunity 
through them is given for the efficient administration of the busi- 
ness required to be performed in the courts. 

If the werk requires an additional judge Congress should pro- 
vide for his appointment, and it follows necessarily that the 
power is in Congress to distribute the work between the judges. 

This bill provides that where a judge of a circuit or district 
court has passed 70 and is entitled to retire on full pay but fails 
to do so there shall be an additional judge appointed where re- 
quired to give efliciency to the administration of the business of 
the court. 

The bill then provides for the distribution of the work be- 
tween the two judges. 

It places the burden of the work on the new judge and leaves 
the old judge to do such work as may be specially assigned to 
him, and for which his age, ability, and strength fit him. 

As there are to be two judges in a single district, provision 
for the distribution of the work between them is essential. 
Otherwise, conflicts between the judges would be inevitable. 

The Constitution does not say that a judge after appointment 
must retain all the work of the office, or that Congress can not 
classify the work between two judges. It only provides that the 
old judge shalt retain office. The entire control of the subject, 
barring the right of the judge to hold office during good behavior, 
is with Congress. 

The onty limitation on the power of Congress is the provision 
which gives the judge a life position if his behavior is good. 

Legislation by Congress exercising the fullest power ef pro- 
viding additional judges and providing for the classification of 
their work, has heretofore been passed in a number of instances. 

Special acts have been passed, due in each instance to the age 
or the infirmity of a judge, by which provision has been made for 
the appointment of a second judge for the same court. These 
acts have provided further that the presiding judge of the cir- 
euit court of appeals may distribute the work. 

The Judicial Code contains a provision that wherever two 
judges have been appointed in the same district the chief judge 
of the circuit eourt of appeals of the cireuit can assign work to 
each if they do not agree with reference to a division. 

Congress not only has asserted the power to distribute the 
work between two judges in a district but it has authorized the 
power of distribution to be exercised by a judge of the circuit 
court of appeals. 

Before the creation of the circuit court of appeals, cireuit 
eourt judges did nisi prius work and had nisi prius jurisdiction 
throughout their circuits. This jurisdiction was largely taken 
from them, and they were left only to serve in nisi prius when 
specially designated by the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 

Congress catablished the Court of Commerce, and provided a 
eertain number ef judges of the circuit court of appeals to sit 
upon this court. 

Afterwards it abolished the Court of Commerce and left these 
judges afloat te do only such werk as might be assigned to them 
by the Chief Justice. 

Judges who formerly presided over the Commerce Court are 
now judges assigned to no circuit court of appeals. They are 
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judges afloat. They do only work when specially assigned to it. 
Do they still hold their offices? 

When one of them is assigned by the Chief Justice to preside 
in any circuit or to hold a nisi prius court, is he not still a judge 
of the circuit court of appeals? 

The question answers itself. 

After the bill now before the Senate passes and one of the 
older circuit court judges or district court judges is assigned 
to a special piece of work, either by the presiding judge of the 
circuit court of appeals or by the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, does anyone question that under 
this legislation he could perform the duties to which he was 
assigned? 

If this is true, then he still retains the office which he now 
holds, and this legislation does not take from him his office, 
and clearly, therefore, it does not violate the provision of the 
Constitution which guarantees a judge to hold office during good 
behavior, 

Once more I call attention to the fact that this legislation was 
recommended by Mr. Attorney General McReynolds, and also 
recommended twice by Mr. Attorney General Gregory. We 
have, therefore, the opinion of the Department of Justice, three 
times given, that this law is constitutional; that the legal posi- 
tion taken by the minority report of the House is unsound and 
that legislation is necessary to prevent the administration of 
justice from suffering as a consequence of judges remaining upon 
the bench long beyond the time when they are capable of ade- 
quately discharging their duties. 

INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the Indian appro- 
priation bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 10385) mak- 
ing appropriations for the current and contingent expenses of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations 
with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1917. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there are only about half a 
dozen Senators in the Chamber, and perhaps many Senators do 
not know that the Indian appropriation bill is up. For that rea- 
son I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Jones Page Stone 
Borah Kenyon Pittman Sutherland 
Brandegee Kern Poindexter Swanson 
Catron Lane Pomerene Thomas 
Chamberlain Lippitt Saulsbury Thompson 
Chilton Martin, Va. Shafroth ‘Townsend 
Clapp Martine, N. J. Sheppard Underwood 
Cummins Myers herman Vardaman 
Zurtis Nelson Shields Wadsworth 
Hardwick Norris Simmons Walsh 
Ilitehcock Oliver Smith, Ga. Warren 
Hollis Overman Smoot Williams 
Husting Owen Sterling 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of 


the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], who is un- 
avoidably detained because of official business. He is paired 
with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy]. 

I also desire to announce the unavoidable absence of the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James]. He is absent from 
the city. 

Sis. GHILTON. I wish to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. Gorr], on account of illness. 

Mr. STONE. I announce the absence of my colleague [Mr. 
REED], who has been called from the city on important business. 
I wish to have this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. CATRON. I wish to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. Farr], who probably will be absent for 
several days. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-one Senators have re- 
sponded to the roll call: A quorum is present. 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask that the Secretary resume the reading 
of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, at line 21, on page 71. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, 
on page 72, after line 12, to insert: 


The sum of $275,000, to be expended in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, under rules and regulations to be prescribed by 


him, in aid of the common schools in the Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, 
Chickasaw, and Seminole Nations and the apaw Agency in Oklahoma, 
during the fiscal ra ending June 30, 1917: vided t this appro- 
riation shall not be subject to the limitation in section 1 of this act 
imiting the oe. of money to educate children of less than one- 
fourth Indian blood. 


The amendment was agreed to, 


The next amendment was, on page 72, after line 22, to insert: 


The authority contained in the act of March 8, 1911 (36 Stats. L., 
RR: 1058-1070), for the use of the interest accruing on funds of the 

ve Civilized Tribes on deposit in banks to defray expenses of per 
capita payments to the Indians of the proceeds of the sale of their sur- 
plus unallotted land, shall be deemed sufficient to include salaries and 
wages of any employees actually and necessarily engaged in the work 
of making such per capita payments. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 74, line 20, after the word 
“prescribe,” to insert “And provided further, That the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is hereby empowered, during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, to expend funds of the Chickasaw, Choc- 
taw, Creek, and Seminole Nations available for school purposes 
under existing law for such repairs, improvements, or new 
buildings as he may deem essential for the proper conduct of 
the several schools of said tribes,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
use not exceeding $35,000 of the proceeds of sales of unallotted lands 
and other tribal property ap a to any of the Five Civilized Tribes 
for payment of salaries of employees and other expenses of advertisin 
and sale in connection with the further sales of such tribal lands and 
property, including the advertising and sale of the land within the 
segregated coal and asphalt area of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Na- 
tions, or of the surface thereof as 8 for in the act of Congress 
approved February 19, 1912 (37 U. 8. Stats. L., ), and of the 
improvements thereon, which is hereby . authorized, and for 
other work necessary to a final settlement of the affairs of the Five 
Civilized Tribes: Provided, That not to exceed $10,000 of such amount 
may be used in connection with the collection of rents of unallotted 
lands and tribal buildings: Provided further, That during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1917, no moneys shall be expended from tribal 
funds belonging to the Five Civilized Tribes without c appropria- 
tion by Congress, except as follows: Equalization of allotments, per 
capita and other payments authorized by law to individual members of 
the respective tribes, tribal and other Indian schools for the current 
fiscal year under existing law, salaries and contingent expenses of 
governors, chiefs, assistant chlefs, secretaries, interpreters, and mining 
trustees of the tribes for the current fiscal year at salaries at the rate 
heretofore paid, and attorneys for said tribes employed under contract 
approved By the President, under existing law, for the current fiscal 
year: Provided further, That the Secretary of the Interlor is hereby 
authorized to pay the cost of maintenance during the current fiscal 

ear of the tribal and other schools and to continue during the ensuing 

seal year the tribal and other schools among the Choctaw, Chickasaw, 
Creek, and Seminole Tribes from the tribal funds of those nations, 
within his discretion and under such rules and regulations as he may 
| bt asa And provided further, That the Secretary of the Interior is 

ereby empowered, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917. to ex- 
pend funds of the Chickasaw, Choctaw, Creek, and Seminole Nations 
available for school ponose under existing law for such repairs, im- 
provements, cr new buildings as he may deem essential for the proper 
conduct of the several schools of said tribes. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 75, after line 22, to insert: 

For the salaries and expenses of not to exceed six ofl and gas in- 
spectors, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior 


to 
supervise oil and gas mining operations on otted lands leased by 


members of the Five Civilized Tribes from which restrictions have 


not been removed, and to conduct investigations with a view to the 
prevention of waste, $25,000. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, on page 76, line 1, after 
the word “allotted,” I move to insert “or tribal”; and after 
the words “lands” I move to insert “in the State of Okla- 
homa ”; and I move to strike out the words “leased by members 
of the Five Civilized Tribes,” so that, if amended, it will read: 

Allotted or tribal lands in the State of Oklahoma. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 76, line 1, after the word “ allotted,” 
it is proposed to insert “or tribal”; after the word “lands,” 
to insert “in the State of Oklahoma,” and to strike out the 
words “leased by members of the Five Civilized Tribes.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that is a restriction, and I 
should like to ask the Senator in charge of the bill why it 
should be made. Why not allow the appropriation to be used 
as provided for in the amendment, and apply to all members of 
the Five Civilized Tribes, rather than the way the Senator now 


proposes? 

Mr. ASHURST. If the Senator is correct in his view, I have 
no objection. At present it would relate and restrict the mat- 
ter solely to the lands leased by members of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, whereas if the amendment which I have proposed were 
adopted it would apply to allotted or tribal lands leased in the 
whole State of Oklahoma, whether of the Five Civilized Tribes 
or otherwise. 

I think, if the Senator will pardon me, this is an enlarge- 
ment, and the way it is written in the bill it is a restriction. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. I hope the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Arizona to the amendment will not be agreed to. It is 
limited to the lands allotted and unallotted to the Five Civ- 
ilized Tribes, and if you extend it and let it apply to all of 
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Oklahoma you will have to increase the force very materially, 
in my judgment. 

Mr. ASHURST. I withdraw the amendment to the amend- 
ment. : í 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arizona 
withdraws the amendment to the amendment. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 76, after line 11, to insert: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to effectuate a compromise settlement of the suit of the United States 
v. E. Dowden and others decided adversely to the Government on 
January 4, 1915, by the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Eighth Circuit and now pending on appeal in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and for said purpose to purchase whatever right, 
title, and interest that said E. Dowden may have in or to the land 
involved in said suit, said land being situated within the area segre- 
gated for town-site purposes at Tuttle, Okla., and to take such other 
action as may be necessary to quiet the title in the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations to said land and in the purchasers from said nations 
at the Government sale of the town lots; and for the above purpose 
the sum of $57,500, together with interest thereon at the rate of 6 

r cent per annum from February 24, 1916, to date of settlement, is 
Rereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury of the United 
States not otherwise appropriated: Provided, That the United States 
is to be reimbursed to the extent of the proceeds heretofore derived, 
or which may hereafter be derived, from the sale of the town lots 
within the area affected by such compromise settlement. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is very seldom that the rate 
of interest is provided in any bill passed by Congress. I will 
ask the Senator from Oklahoma to state why a rate of interest 
at 6 per cent is included in this amendment. 

Mr. OWEN. It is because of an agreement made between the 
Government and Dowden, who has recovered judgment ‘against 
the Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is the interest to run only from the date of the 
judgment? 

Mr. OWEN. From the date of the agreement. They made a 
compromise agreement, subject to approval by Congress, and 
the Government officials say if the agreement does not go 
through it will probably subject the Government to additional 
costs, amounting in all to a sum in the neighborhood of $100,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not objecting to the amendment. 

Mr. OWEN. I know the Senator is entirely right in regard 
to the United States paying interest on any obligation, but this 
is not an obligation of the United States primarily; it is a 
judgment against the United States for a much larger sum, and 
this is a compromise agreement which the Government officers 
have made, and, if it is accepted by Congress, interest should 
be paid from that date. 

Mr. SM®OT. It bears interest only from the date of the 
agreement? 

Mr. OWEN. That is all. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Oregon,” on 
page 77, line 12, to change the number of the section from 19 
to 20. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 77, line 24, after the word 
improvements,“ to strike out “$12,000; for remodeling sewer 
system, $5,000; in all, $119,000” and insert “$15,000; for re- 
modeling sewer system, $5,000; for three high-pressure steam 
boilers, $7,200; for new laundry machinery, $2,000; for one 
new rotary brick oven, $1,800: Provided, That the unused bal- 
ance. of $9,830 of the amount appropriated by the act of August 
1. 1914 (38 Stat. L., p. 602), and an additional amount of 
$2,500 may be expended for an addition to the assembly hall; 
in all, $135,500,” so as to make the clause read: 

For support and education of 600 Indian pupils, including native 
Indian pupils brought from Alaska, at the Indian school, em, Oreg., 
including pay of superintendent. 102,000 ; for general repairs and im- 

rovements, $15, ; for remodeling sewer system, $5. ; for three 
55 steam boilers, $7,200; for new laundry machinery, 
$2,000; for one new rotary brick oven, $1,800: Provided, That the 
unused balance of 89 of the amount appropriated by the act of 


August 1, 1914 (38 Stat. L., p. 602), and an additional amount of 
118858 oon be expended for an addition to the assembly hall; in all, 
Dy . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 78, line 25, after the word 
“act,” to strike out “in the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Interior, shall be deposited in the Treasury to the credit of 
said Indians“ and insert “shall be paid, share and share alike, 
to the enrolled members of the tribe,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

For support and civilization of Indians at Grande Ronde and Siletz 
Agencies, Oreg., cribs. Pg of employees, $4,000: Provided, That 
section 3 of an act entit “An act to authorize the sale of certain 
lands belonging to the Indians of the Siletz Indian Reservation in the 
State of Oregon,” approved May 13, 1910, be, and the same is hereby, 


. out all of said section and inserting in lieu the 
the follo g: 


“Sec. 3. That when such lands are su 


ed and platted they shall 
raised and sold, except land reserved for water-power sites as 
ed in section 2 of this act, under the provisions of the Itevised 
tatutes covering the sale of town sites located on the public domain, 
That the danas derived from the sale of any tands hereunder, after 
reimbursing the United States for the expense incurred in carrying out 
the provisions of this act, shall be paid, share and share alike, to the 
eurolled members of the tribe.” 


The amendment was agreed to.“ 
The next amendment was, on page 79, after line 11, to insert: 


That the sum of $1,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, of 
the tribal funds of the Klamath Indians of the State of Oregon, is 
hereby ae eee to pay the actual expenses of the two delegates 
of the said tribe who have been elected by the general council of the 
Klamath Indians to attend to the business of the tribe and pay their 
expenses to Washington in February and March, 1916, to present the 
affairs of the said Klamath Indians of the State of Oregon to the 
officials of the United States, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 79, after line 20, to insert: 


For the construction of a bridge across the Williamson River on the 
Klamath Indian Reservation, Oreg., $3,000, or so much thereof as ma 
be necessary, to be immediately available and to remain available until 
e ded, reimbursable to the United States 4 the Indians having 
tribal rights on said reservation, and to remain a charge and lien 
upon the lands and funds belonging to said Indians until paid, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 80, line 14, after the words 
“at least,” to strike out “ one-third” and insert “ one-half,” so 
as to read: 


For the construction cf two bridges on the Umatilla Indian Roserva- 
tion, in Oregon, suitable for wagon and other purposes, across the 
Umatilla River, at a limit of cost of $28,000, the first at or near 
Thorn Hollow Station, the second at or near Mission Station, the snm 
of $18,666 is hereby appropriated to be expended under the direction 
of the tary of the Interior and to be reimbursable from any funds 
now or hereafter placed in the Treasury to the credit of said Indians: 
Provided, That no gart of the money herein meg eas shall be 
expended until the retary of the Interior shall have obtained from 
the proper authorities of the State of Oregon, or from the county of 
Umatilla, at least one-half of the cost of said brid and that the 
5 authorities of the said State of Oregon or the said county of 

matilla shall assume full responsibility for, and agree at all es 
to maintain and repair, said bridges and construct and maintain the 
approaches thereto: Provided further, That any and all expenses above 
the amount herein named in connection with the building and main- 
tenance of said 7 — shall be borne by the said State of Oregon or 
the said county of Umatilla. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ASHURST, May I ask the attention of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Lane]? In line 7, page 80, I move to strike out 
the numerals “ $18,666” and insert “ $14,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 80, after line 22, to insert: 

That jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the Court of Claims, 
with the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States, to 
consider and adjudicate any claim, arising under treaty stipulations or 
otherwise, which the Klamath Band of Indians, or other bands of 
Indians residing in the State of Oregon, have against the United States: 
and such suit or suits as may be instituted hereunder shall, if the 
convenience of the court admit, be advanced upon the docket of either 


2 said courts for trial, and be determined at the earliest practicable 
me. 


be a 
rov 


That upon the final determination of such suit or suits the Court of 
Claims shall decree such fees as the court shall find to be reasonable, 
to be paid to the attorney or attorneys ges ae beg by the said band of 
Indians, and the same shal! be paid out of the sum found to be due 
said band of Indians when an appropriation therefor shall have been 
made by Congress: Provided, That in no case shall the fees decreed 
by the court exceed in amount such sum or sums as may have been 
fixed therefor under the terms of any contract entered into between 
the Indians and their attorney in conformity with section 2103 and 
the following of the Revised Statutes of the United States for the 
prosecution of their claim. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Pennsylvania,” 
on page 81, line 22, to change the number of the section from 
“ 20" to “ 1 ake 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “South Da- 
kota,” on page 82, line 2, to change the number of the sec- 
tion from 21 to 22; in line 4, after the word “ superintendent,” 
to strike out “$61,500” and insert “$62,955”; and in line 
5, after the words “in all,” to strike out “$67,500” and insert 
“ $68,955: Provided, That the unexpended balance of the $10,000 
appropriated by the act approved August 1, 1914, for repairing 
buildings and replacing equipment destroyed or damaged by 
the tornado of June 10, 1914, at Flandreau Indian School, 
S. Dak., is hereby reappropriated and made immediately avail- 
able for the purchase and installation of a water tank and the 
purchase of dairy cattle for said school,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

Sec. 22. For su rt and education of 365 Indian pupils at the 
Indian school at Flandreau, S, Dak., and for pay of superintendent, 


3050 ; for general repairs and improvements, 20.800 in all, $68,955 : 
ovided, That the unexpended balance of the $10,000 appropriated 


by the act approved August 1, 1914, for repairing buildings and re- 
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placing equipment 8 or 3 by the tornado of June 10. 


1914, at andreau Indian is hereby reappropriated 


and made immediately peA ETA for yt purchase and installation of 
a water tank and the purchase of dairy cattle for said school. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 82, line 19, after the word 
“new,” to strike out “boiler” and insert “boilers”; in line 
20, after $1,000, to strike out “in all, $55,750.” and insert for 
barn, $5,000; in all, $60,750,” so as to make the clause read: 
at the Indian school 


at Pierre, S. Dak., including of su tendent, $43,750; for 
eral repairs and improvements, $6,000; for steel water tank, 
r new boilers and installation at ‘or addition to shop 
building, $1,000; for barn, $5,000; in 50. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 84, to insert: 


That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to provide adequate school facilities for Indian children now without 
3 riated. $2 in 5 ager Indian omur 
and ere y approp $250, * p whic. 
Ma mig the purchase of necessary sites, to be — 
a e. 


Mr. GRONNA. The hyphen between “public” and “school” 
in line 3 should be stricken out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be so ordered. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. s 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Utah,” on 
page 85, line 14, to change the number of the section from 22 

to 23. 


the amendment was agreed to. 
The = amendment was, on page 87, after line 9, to insert: 


interstate. W: * road or hiw; n Reserva- 
tion, Utah, the sum of $9. a Sen Ta belesa? nek er — be ex- 


pended under the 2 of the Secretary 
manner and at such times as he may ot sta s the employment 
of Indian labor for the construction of said road or highway. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 87, line 22, after the word 
“ expended,” to insert: 


g rate said systems so as to secure to In paramount 

ts to so much of the waters of the streams in d reservation as 

may be needed by them for agricul and domesti and to 
t, and extension of said b 


thereto as provideđ in the act of 
So as to make the clause read: 


8 maen 
tion es re 
vy z 


vided, $40,000, to remain available 
ö —.— en this 


appropriation shall be used to ie ent en 
tems, ete. 


Mr. SMOOT. I make a point of order on the proposed 
amendment, the proviso beginning on page 87, line 23, down to 
and including line 10 on page 88. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is the point of order? 

Mr. SMOOT. The point of order is that it is legislation on 
an appropriation bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. I confess that the amendment is subject to 
the point of order. I admit that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

The next amendment was, on page 88, after line 10, to insert: 

To reimburse the board of education of Box Elder. bch State of 

‘ashakie L. Box 


Baas e acho Bal fol and ata" and To: he 
‘oun! schoo! zear 
education. 5 Agri, Shoe same school during the school 


year of 1914 and 1915, 41.884. coin 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment yes, on page 88, after line 18, to insert: 
For the nen en of —— pupils at the Indian school at 
Washakie, Box Elder — te the school year 1915 and 1916, or so 
much thereof EN —— be necessary, 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 88, after line 22, to insert: 
To enable the Secretary of the 3 to r the north abut- 


ment of the Government bi from high wa 
$1,000, to be immediately a — t h; ter: 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, under the head of “ Washington,” i 


on page 89, line 2, to change the number of the section from 
23 to 24. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 89, line 15, after the word 
“Washington,” to strike out “$13,000” and insert “$15,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

Fo: and civilization of Indians at Co 
lup; nod kane Agencies, including pay or 6 


chase of agricultural implemen civilization of 
— Band of Nez Peres Trina ie in 4 ington, and 000. 


The amendment. was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 94, after line 5, to insert: 


That there is —— a oer = es ae funds in the Treasury 

not otherwise ap ed, $90,000, to, — . hh the Commissioner 

of 3 Mains . — of the. Interior, 
the acquisition of water rights for “tha ta ate jerefofore allotted to 

Indians, situated within the boundaries of => est Oka 

irrigation district, Okanogan 

the p proportionate" operation and maintenance . —.— of the said dis- 

water 

wa 


5 


neces- 
ded, That yo 
shall be construed to authorize any Len or claims — 
or — said aliotted lands not 9 y appropriated 

Pro further, That the amounts ed appro Slaton 
shall be reimbursed to the United States by the owners on Tand on 
behalf of which such expenditure is made, upon such. terms as the 
Secre may prescribe, which shall be not less favorable to the In- 
dians the reimbursement required of settlers upon lands Irrigated 
Paeon of the Reclamation Act of Inne 17. 1902 (32 
Stat. L., p. wd —2 d acts amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto ; 
and if any I n shall sell his allotment or part thereof, or receive 
a |g ie a —.— fee for the same, any amount of the cuaran made to se- 
Snce of petent shall be = Her on ite land, a sa patente lawned’ chenetae 
ance S a Hen on the and patents issued therefor 
shal 3 the amount of such item se 


The amendment was. agreed ta 


The next amendment was, under the head of “ Wisconsin,” on 
page 95, line 13, to change the number of the section from 24 


The amendment was agreed to: 
The next amendment was, on page 96, after line 3, to insert: 


There is iA appro; Sa the sum of $95,000, 5 be used - 
dition to th tribal funds of the Stockb: 5 885 75 


8 


3, 1803, equal amounts to the amounts 
bers of said tribe prior to the enroliment er said act, and such 
Payments shall be made upon the certificate and order of the Com- 


ing: to his 1 a such claimants, cestors of such 

act ae the rat relief 0 1 th ‘Stockbridge Sa ach 5 S1898, “entitied, ese 
e 0 e unsee Tr 

of the State of Wisconsin.” pi £ taos 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 96, after line 18, to insert: 


For the purchase of pure-bred dairy cattle for the Oneida Indian 
School, Wisconsin, 510,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 97, line 12, after the word 
“ self-supporting,” to insert: 


Provided, That in order to train said Indians in the use and a 
of money, not pepper Liye mt „000 of the above appropriation may be a 
to them per capita, or ry er ed to their credit subject to bags Pena 
in such manner and under such rules and regulations as the retary 
of the Interior may prescribe. 


So as to make the clause read: 


For the support and civilization of those portions of the Wisconsin 
Band of Pottawatomie Indians — — in the States of Wisconsin and 
Michigan, 2 aid said Indians in establishing homes on the lands 
purchased f 3 —.— the provisions of the Act of rg ty ap ap- 
nary, Tube. 30. 1913, $100,000, or so much thereof as ma 

na sum to be reimbursed to the United States out of | the appro- 
when an Fa the 1 due Ra 8 Share ot 

K te rap eames sth ottawatomie Tribe in 
which they have nor not shared, a8 as se oe in House document No. 830 


(60th Cong., 1 of ma Interior is 2 
e 3 — 
mach ery, 
implements, and other ment and sup jes necessary to enable 
n to 1 — —— — tt That in order to train 


a Indians in the use and handling ‘ot money, not exceeding „000 
of the = appropriation may be paid to them per capita, 95 85 de- 
posited to S bject to expenditure in such manner and under 
pace —— and regulations as: the Secretary of the Interior may pre- 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 97, after line 17, to insert: 


There is hereby appro penned out of any money in the Treas not 
otherwise Ped, $125,000, im % * 


DR of the Interior —.— to the 
roved August 1, 1914, and which final roll is contained in the 
t the In r to the House of R ed 


appearing m said final roll, or in his 9 

each Lal Indian — be credited to him nore expended by said Sec 

retary for his benefit in such manner, including the purchase of land, 

pom dong deem proper i Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior be; 

fell. of the 5 Sy gg he No. 39 
8 name a ples, 

and aiso to strike therefrom the of other 


the money Hereby appropriated shall Pe pla 
e mon ropi a o any persons 
shall be 25 ation iro rom the final roll by the Secretary of the Interior. 
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Mr. CURTIS. I make a point of order against that amend- 
ment that it is a claim. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is the point of order? 

Mr. CURTIS, It is a claim. It is shown on the face of the 
item that it is a claim, which has no place on an appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, just a moment. This is an item 
that does not pertain of course to my State. It was put on, I 
think, by request of the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LA Forretre]. He is not here. I should like to call the atten- 
tion of the junior Serator from Wisconsin [Mr. Hustrsc] to 
the amendment. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I did not hear the statement 
of the Senator from Minnesota on this side of the Chamber. 
Nx. CLAPP. We are now on page 97 of the bill, embracing 

the appropriation of $125,000 for the St. Croix Chippewa In- 
dians of Wisconsin, to which item a point of order has been 
made by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] and to which 
I wish to invite the attention of the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Hustrxe], his colleague [Mr. La Fotterre] not 
being present. I am not certain whether or not the junior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is familiar with the matter. 

Mr. HUSTING. I will say to the Senator from Minnesota 
that I am not familiar with it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I might say to the Senator from 
Wisconsin that there is no question that this item is a claim. I 
would not raise the point of order against it if it were not for 
the fact that the membership rolls in this case have not yet been 
fully settled, and it seems to me that it would be unwise to put 
a claim on an appropriation bill until we fully know where the 
money is going and until such rolls are fully settled. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I desire to say that the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin will return early next week, and I would 
suggest to the Senator that the item be passed over for the 
present. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will say to the Senator from Wisconsin 
that we are going to pass the bill to-day. Will the Senator from 
Kansas withdraw his point of order for 20 or 30 minutes, so 
that I may furnish the Senator from Wisconsin certain data 
that the committee had before it when it acted on the question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
acceile to the suggestion of the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I am perfectly wilting, if it is 
so desired, to pass the amendment over for the present, but when- 
ever the amendment is considered I shall insist on the point of 
order, and I thought we wight as well settle it now as any 
other time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
amendment being passed over temporarily? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. À 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
was, on page 99, line 9, after the word “ prescribe,” to insert: 


Provided, That no lands shall be cleared for agricultural purposes, 
ponant to the foregoing provision, excepting such lands as have been 
eretofore completely and wholly cut over. 


So as to make the clause read: 


The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to withdraw 
from the Treasury of the United States, in his ‘discretion, the sum 
of $300,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, of the tribal 
funds of the Menominee Indians in Wisconsin, arising under the pro- 
visions of the acts of June 12, 1890 (26 Stat. L., p. 140 , and March 
28, 1908 (35 Stat. L., p. wath and to expend the same in the clearing of 
jand, the erection of sanitary homes, and the purchase of building 
material, seed, teams, farming equipment, dairy stock, machinery, tools, 
implements, and other equipment and supplies necessary to ena! je said 
Indians to become self-supporting, under such regulations as he may 


prescribe: Provided, That no lands shall be cleared for agricultural 
porposes, pursuant to the foregoing provision, excepting such lands as 
ave been heretofore completely and wholly cut over. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 99, after line 12, to insert: 

Section 3 of the act of March 28, 1908 (35 Stat. L., p. 51), is 
hereby amended to read: “That the lumber, lath, shingles, cra È 
ties, piles, poles, posts, bolts, logs, bark, pulp wood, and other 8 
able materials obtained from the forests on the Menominee Reservation 
shall be sold under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of 
the Interior may prescribe. The net proceeds of the sale of all forest 
products shall be deposited in the Treasu of the United States to 
the credit of the Menominee Tribe of Indians. Such proceeds shall 
bear interest at the rate of 4 2 5 cent 5 —5 annum, and the interest 
shall be used for the benefit of such Indians in such manner as the 
Secretary of the Interior shall prescribe.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 100, after line 2, to insert: 


That, without bias or prejudice to the rights or interests of any 
party to the litigation now pending, the Secretary of the Interior 
and he hereby is, authorized to sell the timber on the so-call 
“ school lands“ and “ swamp lands” within the boundaries of the Bad 
River and Lac du Flambeau Indian Reservations in Wisconsin, and to 
which the State of Washington has asserted a claim; to keep a a- 
rate account of the proceeds of such sale with each legal subdivision 
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of such land, and to deposit the said proceeds at interest in a national 
bank, bonded for the safe-kee ing of individual Indian moneys, to be 

id over, together with the interest thereon, to the party who shall 
Bally be adjudged to be the owner of such land: Provided, That the 
consent of the State or parties claiming title therefrom be obtained 
before any such sale shall be made. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, that seems to me rather a 
strange provision, and I should like to have a little explana- 
tion of it. Apparently there is a controversy between ihe 
United States, as the representative of the Indians, and the 
State of Wisconsin as to the ownership of this land, and it 
is provided that the timber shall be sold and the amount of 
proceeds deposited. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. PAGE. I want to say to the Senator from Montana that 
I have personally visited this reservation, and I confess that it 
is unlike any other reservation in the United States, and this 
legislation is unlike any other legislation. The purpose of this 
legislation is to try out the management of a lumber project by 
the Indians themselves. I think a great deal of honest labor 
has been devoted to this matter to see if we could not make it 
practicable for the Indians to conduct their own business affairs. 
I think, although I am not certain about it, that if the Senator 
should go to the bottom of this matter and- make a careful in- 
vestigation he would find that there is nothing wrong in the 
proposed legislation, and that the proposed experiment ought to 
be tried out. I know that for a few years this experiment 
proved to be a bad failure. A large mill was built at Menomo- 
nie, which was run by the Indians, with the exception of white 
superintendents. The loss at first, I think, was quite large, 
but I have recently been informed by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La Forterre] that much improvement is being 
made in the management of this enterprise and that it now bids 
fair to be a success. I hope the Senator from Montana will 
allow the experiment to be tried out still further, especially 
since it is the wish of the Wisconsin Senators that this be done, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Vermont 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. PAGE. I yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I want to state that this is an amendment 
relating to the sale of timber. Under the existing law such 
timber must be sold at public auction to the highest bidder for 
cash, while other people who have timber for sale are selling 
it on time. As a result of that law, the Indians are losing 
$50,000 a year. The department believes that this amendment 
will enable the Indians to sell their timber in competition with 
others and to thereby obtain purchasers. There is great danger 
to the timber that is reserved. There are now over 45,000,000 
feet of it that is liable to the ravages of fire, because it can not 
be sold for cash. I understand that the department is very 
anxious to have the proposed amendment made in the act of 
1908. 

Mr. ASHURST. If the Senator from Vermont will permit 
me, I will state that the proposed sale will in no wise interfere 
with the litigation, because the proceeds of the sale will be 
deposited and await the result of the litigation. I read a short 
extract in reference to the matter as follows: 

House hearings, page 408; Senate hearings, page 523. 

The justification for this item is found on page 408 of the House 
hearings. The timber in that country has been very largely manu- 
factured, and unless this timber on <he school lands and swamp lands 
where there is controversy as to the ownership is sold soon the oppor- 
tunity for selling it at the highest price may not be much longer 
available. The provision was in the bill buch dro and was agreed to 
4 the conferees. Suits have been institut involving the title to 
the timber, and it is thought best to sell it, cover the money received 
into the banks under proper security to the Government, and hold it 
subject to the termination of the litigation. The emergency exists 
for the sale at the present state of the lumber market, when the best 
price likely to be had will be received. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I want to correct the statement 
which I made. I thought the question was on the amendment 
at the bottom of page 99, beginning in line 13, on that page, 
and ending in line 2, on page 100. My statement applied to that 
amendment. I know nothing about the other amendment. 

Mr. PAGE. I also wish to say that it was to the amendment 
to which the Senator from Kansas has just referred that I was 
addressing my remarks—to the clause relative to the Menominee 
Reservation in Wisconsin. I now find that that amendment has 
been agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I was about to remark that the 
explanation made by both the Senator from Vermont [Mr. PAGE] 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] seemed to be quite 
inconsistent with the language of the amendment, 
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I will say, however, that I was not speaking about the wisdom 
of the proposition from an economic standpoint; it may be a 
very good thing to authorize the sale of this timber; but evi- 
dently here is the situation: There is a controversy between the 
United States, representing the Indians, on the one side, and 
the State of Wisconsin on the other, concerning the ownership 
of this timber, and it is proposed to sell the timber and to put 
the proceeds of the sale into a court to await the event of that 
litigation. 

Mr. OWEN. That is by consent of the parties. 

Mr. WALSH. It is as to that I wished to inquire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be agreed to. The Chair hears none. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs was, on page 100, after line 17, 
to insert: 

The allotment of any Indian on the Lac du Flambeau Reservation, in 
the State of Wisconsin, or any part of such an a uiia the con- 
sent of the allottee, or in case of death, of his h — Ae leased for 
residence or business purposes for terms not ex 0 years, under 
such rules and’ lations as tary cf the Interior may pre- 
scribe, and with the consent of —. 9 of the Lac du Flambeau 
— to be obtained in such ma s the 8 of the Interior 

require, the unallotted tribal — within the said reservation may 
2 under like conditions and for similar terms and purposes. 
gps amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 101, after line 3, to insert: 

For the repair and construction of sidewalks in the 
within the Bad Rf 
the United States from any mone: which are now or which may 
after be cod to, the Cait. @ the Bac River Band of Wisconsin 
Chippewa 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on. page 101, after line 9, to insert: 


‘be Yelmbursed out of the funda :p 
to be reimbursed out of the funds of the Indians o ae 
regulations, and conditions as the Secretary of 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Wyoming,” on 
page 101, line 5, to change the -umber of the section from 25 
to 26. j 

The amendment was agreed to: 

The next amendment was, ọm 102, line 5, after the word 
“Wyoming,” to strike out “$1,721.66” and insert “ $1,721,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

For at the old abandoned military post of Fort Washakie, 
on the River Reservation, Wyo., $1,721. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 102, line 18, after the words 
„Wind River Reservation,” to insert “including the ceded lands 
of said reservation,” and in line 20, after the word “ Wyoming,” 
to strike out “ $3,000” and insert “ $5,000," so as to make the 
clause e 


Wyoming, 85,000. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 103, to insert: 


For the t of salary and f Joseph H. Norris as as 1112 
isor of taalan achosi October 2 oor I — 11, inclusive, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 103, after line 4, to strike 


out: 


Sec. 26. Annual a E 
of the Interior transmit 
sentatives pay of the amounts o 


which the said recommends -` to made t of 
the Indians of Indians for the fiscal year; 
SRS Sack Sea DNE UDAT aioe (OTSEN the TOARE cee ted. to be 


received from 
the credit of eac 


of counsel and attorney f 5 (å 45 407 : Pro- 
vided, Tast from and after July 1, ) dor support the of the Interior 
shall no any of the moneys which may be to the credit of any 


Indian tribe whether received or held as a tribal man or ——— 
cally authorized 


are hereby 
The amendment was agreed to, 


The next amendment was, on page 104, after line 3, to insert 
oe a 9 oe the following: 


t section 26 of the Indian appropriation act approved 
June å 30, 1013 658 Stat. L., p. 103), is hereby amended so as to read as 
‘ollows : 

“On or before the Ist day of H 1917, the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall cause a system of bookkeeping and accounting to be in- 
stalled in the Bureau of Indian Affairs which will afford a ready 

sis of expenditures by appropriations and by units of the service, 
showing for each activity or class of work the expenditures for sal- 
aries and wages of employees; construction, re „ and rent of buikht- 


ings; traveling expenses ; transpo rtation of on rori e print- 
ing, and binding.: ngs telegraphing an and telephoning ; heat, light, and power 
seryice ; 


g. and subsistence ; urchase, z ‘re ae and 

—— aes passenger carrying vehicles ; SAMEN Ms forage; 

9 plies ; and for 4 — purposes, Such 

further mn pigana, such onal changes and e in the 

system ot 8 and accounting shall be as may be ad- 
WMeable In the judgment — — the said Secretary. 

“On the first nday ee 1918, and annually thereafter, 

a detailed statement of’ ex) as heretofore descr for the 

preceding — year shall — Aar to Congress by the Secretary 


t 

The sum ran $12,000 is hereby ap ted for expenses of install- 
ing the new system of orp and accoun . by this 
section, fe to. be’ ompi a rate of not ex- 


imcluding t the pa 7, and thete of 


; and the pur 
eae ad ny eee A 

Mr. LANE. FFV in- 
cluded between lines 5 and 18, on page 105, and to insert in its 


that board, it will be done without any expense at all to the 


Mr. ASHURST. Let the amendment to the amendment which 
has been proposed by the Senator from Oregon be stated. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 105 it is proposed to strike out 
from line 5 to line 18, inclusive, as follows: 

, 1918, and annually thereafter. a 

as heretofore — for the 
p 2 — te Congress by the the Secre- 
e sum of 600 * hereby a riated for 
= $120 Ay te: y approp: 


for expenses of install- 
ing the and accounting required by this 
section, pets the | eee — 5 — Bg Ryda — 
ceeding per day, and. their assistants, em C- 
retary of the Interior; tion and sleepine-car fare of such 


2 when traveling under orders of the Commissioner of Indian 
; and the purchase of such books, stationery, and other supplies 
as may be necessary. 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 

That on or before the 31st day Rag wag warn 3 — the Bureau of Effi- 
ciency shall prepare and submit to Í the Interior a sys- 
tem re soont for tħe Bureau of 1 — that will meet the 

section 26 of the ct aa nae act approved 
Fone 00, — on Levee — 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I do not quite under- 


Is not that section of that act superseded by the language of the 
amendment? It says: 

t section Indian appropriation: approved e 30, 
1918 (88 Seat. E. b. 108), r —— — 

The point is that the reference should be to this amendment, 
and not to the act of 1913, which is superseded. 

Mr. LANE. That may be so. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is the only point of the sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. LANE. I do not know as to that. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It should say in accordance with the 
foregoing,” and not “in accordance with the act of June 30, 
1913,” which is superseded by this act. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I am in favor of this amend- 
ment, but I believe it should begin by striking out all after line 
13, on page 104. Does that meet the views of the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do not know; I am not familiar with 
the statute; but the point is that if you leave in the provision 
which precedes the amendment, then the reference should be to 
this provision and not to the act which is superseded. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is true. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If you strike out the whole section and 
insert the amendment proposed by the Senator from Oregon, 
then the reference is correct, 
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Mr. LANE. Then I move to strike out the entire section. I 
am acquainted in a general way with the faults of the system. 
As I am reliably informed, the books have never been analyzed 
and no balance has ever been taken from them since the early 
foundation of the bureau. An expert was employed to check 
the books over, but he was unable to strike a balance. The 
department itself freely acknowledges that it can not do so and 
asks for the installation of a system Which will allow their ac- 
counts to be handled in a proper and businesslike manner. I 
understand that there is a board or bureau provided by the 
Government for that purpose, and I do not see any reason why 
we shall expend $12,000 when it can be done without the cost 
of a penny. That is my object, and if it requires the striking 
out of the whole section ito perfect my amendment, I will ask 
that that be done. 

Mr. WALSH. Ar. President, upon what information does 
the Senator suggest to us that the recommendations of the 
Efficiency Commission will meet the necessities of the case? 

Mr. LANE. All I know about it is that there is in operation 
a certain bureau of efficiency, and I am reliably informed by 
several Senators of whom I have made inquiry that it is com- 
petent to do the work. The department desires the task accom- 
plished, and there is further evidence, as I said awhile ago, in 
the report of the special experts Who failed to balance the books. 

Mr. OWEN. I believe the Bureau of Efficiency was abolished, 
though as to that I am not certain. 

Mr. LANE. I spoke to the senior Senator from Utah '[Mr. 
Sztoor] a moment ago regarding the matter, and he assured me 
that the bureau was perfectly reliable and competent. Person- 
ally I do not know the members of it. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I call the attention of the Senator 
from Oregon to the first part of section 27 as proposed, which 
requires the Secretary of the Interior to put into foree before 
the ist day of July, 1917, this system, and the second part of 
the proposal as made by him provides that the manner of the 
bookkeeping shall be prescribed by the Bureau of Efficiency or 
the board of efficiency experts, whoever they are. There are 
two different proposals entirely—one in relation to the form 
prescribed and the other that when it is prescribed it shall be 
put into effect. Does the Senator wish to leave the matter 
merely with the suggestion by the Efficiency Burean as to form, 
without requiring it to be put into effect? 

Mr. LANE. No. If the Bureau of Efficiency suggest a good 
plan, and it meets with the approval of Congress and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, I think we ought to take measures to adopt 
it. The matter has been running along now for 80 years with- 


out any remedy, and this is merely a step in the right direction. 


Mr. OWEN. I agree with the Senator that it should be done. 

Mr. LANE. I know the Senator does. The Senator from 
Oklahoma referred to the matter before the Committee on Indian 
Affairs and made the same recommendation that I have made. 

Mr. OWEN. I made such recommendation. I suggest that 
the amendment be agreed to, and then it can be adjusted in 
conference. 

Mr. JONES. “Mr. President, I understand we are now con- 
sidering the amendment on page 103, to strike out section 26. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That has already been stricken out. 

Mr. JONES. Has that amendment been agreed to? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. I am very sorry that that is the case. I did not 
realize that we had progressed that far. I should like to ask 
the chairman of the committee now as to why section 26 is 
stricken out? Why is it that we can not have an item in this 
bill that will require of the department a full and complete 
accounting of all moneys that it 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the faint committee was 
of the opinion that the matter substituted, commencing on line 
9, page 104, would provide a better, more efficient, and a more 
accurate method of accounting. 

Mr. JONES. Then, section 27 is intended as a substitute 
for section 26. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is the idea; section 27 is intended 
to be a substitute for the portion stricken out. 


Mr. JONES. Let me ask the Senator, will section 27 re- 


quire the Indian Office to keep anti submit to Congress detailed 
statements of the moneys of the Indians which they expend 
for the benefit. of the Indians, or does it only cover appropria- 
tions made by Congress? 

Mr. LANE. I am informed, if the Senator will permit me, 
that section 27 will not accomplish that. 

Mr. JONES. That is what I thought. 

Mr. LANE. The provision in the amendment which I am 
offering as a substitute for this will allow that to be done. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator is offering a -substitute Tor the 
provision in the bill? 


Mr. LANE. Iam. 

Mr. JONES. I am glad to know that, because I understand 
that the Indian Office always has been acting under authority 
given them possibly years and years ago. They have had to 
expend money for the benefit of the Indians, and have been 
spending thousands and thousands of dollars without rendering 
any accounting, and we can not get any accounting. That ought 
not to be permitted. 

Mr. LANE. That, Mr. President, is my understanding. Not 
thousands, but hundreds upon hundreds of thousands have been 
expended without a report ever being made to Congress. We 
know nothing about it and can not secure the information. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, if the Senator from Wash- 
ington believes that the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Lane] is not adequate and is insufficient to re- 
quire the department to furnish the data he thinks should be 
furnished, and which I presume all think should be ‘furnished, 
there is no objection whatever to so amending the provision 
that it will accomplish the object desired. 

Mr. JONES. I will say that I could not think that the 
chairman of the committee would be opposed to the information 

furnished. 


Mr. ASHURST. Everybody is in favor of requiring the in- 
formation to be furnished. 

Mr. JONES. I do not know what the language of the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Oregon is. I should like to 
have it again stated. 

The VICEPRESIDENT. The Secretary will again state the 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add a new section to the 
bill, as follows: 

Sec. 27. That on or before the 31st tae f of Drenden 1916, the Bu- 
reau of ‘Efficiency shall prepare and submit to the Se of the In- 
terior a system of accounting for the 3 ot Indian A that will 


meet the requirements of section 26 of the Indian appropriation act 
approved June 80, 1918. (88 Stat. L., 103.) M 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I do not know what the provi- 
sions of section 26 of the Indian appropriation act referred to 
are; I have not had time to look up that act; I do not know 
what that section requires; and.I do not know whether or not 
the amendment meets the situation. I take it, however, that 
this matter ean be adjusted, pretty well in conference, and, in 
view of the opinion expressed here by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, I have no doubt that there will be worked out in con- 
ference a reasonable, broad, comprehensive provision, and -one 
that will take care of the situation. So I shall have nothing 
further to say regarding it. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I think I can present a solu- 
tion of the difficulty, to which all Senators will agree. Let the 
Senate disagree to the amendment striking out section 26 and 
adopt the amendment proposed by the Senator from Oregon. 
That surely is so broad and so comprehensive that it is bound 
to include every possible fund concerning which accounting and 
reports should be made. 

Mr. JONES. Does the Senator mean to disagree to the 
amendment striking out section 26? 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes; disagree .to the committee’s amend- 
ment, which would restore section 26, and then add the amend- 
ment of the Senator from 

Mr. JONES. That would be satisfactory to me. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then, the most remote excursion of the 
imagination could not possibly find anything concerning which 
the bureau would not be called upon to make reports. 

Mr. JONES. That would be satisfactory to me. 

Mr. OWEN. I desire to call the attention of the chairman 
of the committee to the fact that if the Senate disagrees to the 
amendment striking out section 26, that section will stand in the 
bill and will not be in conference. It will be necessary to agree 
to the amendment -striking that section out in order to put the 
subject matter into conference. 

Mr. JONES. I would rather not have it in conference; I 
would rather have section 26 agreed to; but, in view of the fact 
that I am advised by the President of the Senate that the 
amendment striking out section 26 has already been agreed to, 
I desire to express the hope that the conference committee will 
work the matter out satisfactorily. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, one further word. What- 
ever form the amendment takes, I think we should make the 
appropriation of $12,000 to provide for sufficient clerks to carry 
out its provisions. 

Mr. JONES. Iam not opposing that at all. 

Mr. ASHURST. I think that it will cost $12,000 a year for 
clerk hire to provide this information. I say that now, so that 
Senators may be advised. 
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Mr. JONES. We ought to have the information; we can not 
dispense with the provision for the accounting of the Indian 
funds merely because it may cost a little money. It probably 
will cost a little something, but I am not opposed to the appro- 
priation at all. What I am anxious to have is the accounting. 

Mr. ASHURST. I wish to assert that the accounting as pro- 
vided for by section 26 will require at least $12,000 a year to pro- 
vid the necessary experts and clerks. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Question! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oregon to the amendment reported 
by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now recurs on the 
amendment as amended. 

Mr. JONES. As I understand, section 26 is stricken out, so 
that it will go to conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That provision will go to confer- 


ence. 

Mr. JONES. I really have no objection to that. The whole 
matter, then, will be worked out in conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
as amended is agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I desire to offer an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is it a committee amendment? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The committee amendments are not 
disposed of as yet, and they are to be disposed of first, under 
the order of the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the first 
amendment passed over. 

The Secretary. The first amendment passed over is on page 
67, after line 18, to insert: 

To pay the Women's Board of Domestic Missions, Reformed Church 
in America, $10.000 to reimburse said for buildings on the Fort 
Sill Military Reserve, in the State of Oklahoma, constructed by said 
board with the consent of the Government and utilized for the educa- 
tion and civilization of the Fort Sill Apache 1 of war until the 
removal of said Indians from said Fort Sill tary Reserve. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I dislike very much to make 
a point of order against this item, but it is clearly subject to a 
point of order, because it is a private claim, and it ought to be 
considered by the Committee on Claims. A similar item went 
out on a point of order on the floor of the House. It may be 
that this is a meritorious claim; and I will say, as one member 
of the Claims Committee, that if it is referred to that com- 
mittee I shall give it very careful consideration. I do not think, 
however, it should go on this bill, and I therefore make the 
point of order that it is a private claim on a general appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the claim referred to is to 
reimburse the Women’s Board of Domestic Missions of the Re- 
formed Church in America the cost of the buildings which were 
erected for the instruction of these Indians, who were then 
moved away by the Government of the United States, leaving 
the buildings without any use to which they could be put by 
the Women’s Board of Domestic Missions. 

I think what the Senator says is true with regard to its 
being subject to a point of order, and I can not with good grace 
argue that it is not subject to a point of order, because I really 
think it is. I had hoped, however, that it might not meet that 
objection, because of the special merit of the case. 

‘The VICE PRESIDENT. What rule of the Senate makes this 
item subject to a point of order? 

Mr. OWEN. It is a claim against the United States on 
account of this action. I assumed, therefore, that it was sub- 
ject to a point of order. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Oklahoma a question about this item. I seem to 
recollect that it has been up before. It seems to me that it was 
before the committee when I was a member of it. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; it was recommended, I believe, during the 


last Congress, but the Indian appropriation bill failed during the- 


last Congress. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It was quite fully investigated by the 
Indian Affairs Committee at one time, as I recall. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. And we were all of the opinion that 
it was a meritorious item. 

Mr. OWEN. It is a meritorious item, and I had hoped no 


point of order would be made against it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The item has been pending for a 
great many years, has it not? 

Mr. OWEN. Not a great many years; just three or four 
years. It could be sent to the Claims Committee, I suppose, if 


the point of order is insisted upon, and might be disposed of 


there. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the Chair see if he understands 
the point of order of the Senator from North Dakota. Is it 
that this is a claim? 

Mr. GRONNA. That it is a claim on an appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Where is the rule that makes it 
subject to a point of order? 

Mr. GRONNA. I think Rule XVI. 

32 VICE PRESIDENT. There is not anything there about 
a claim. 

Mr. GRONNA. I read paragraph 4: 


No amendment, the object of which is to provide for a private claim, 
shall be received to any general appropriation bill, unless k be to carr; 
out the provisions of an existing law or a treaty stipulation, whic 
shall be cited on the face of the amendment. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is right. 
of order will be sustained. 5 

Mr. GRONNA. Now, Mr. President, I ask that we recur to 
page 44. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, there was another amendment, a Wisconsin amendment, 
passed over. A point of order was made against it. I should 
like to have that matter determined. 

Mr. GRONNA. Very well. 

The Secretary. The next amendment passed over is at the 
foot of page 68: 

For continuing the relief and settlement of the Apache Indians 
formerly confined as prisoners of war at Fort Sill Military Reservation, 
Okla., on lands in Oklahoma to be selected for them by the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Secretary of War, $40,000; to be expended 
under such rules and regulations as the Eig a the Interior and 
the Secretary of War may prescribe. and to be ediately available 
and to remain available until expended. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I believe the senior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoot] asked to have that amendment go over. 
I do not see him in his seat at this moment. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Senator from Utah is in the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. He will be here very shortly. 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask, then, that we recur to page 44. 

On March 24 the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP] 
offered an amendment to the bill striking out, beginning with 
line 21 on page 44, the remainder of that page, and also the 
matter on page 45 down to line 20, and inserting a provision 
which I did not clearly understand at the time. My objection 
to the proposed legislation was that it would permit the cutting 
and disposition of immature timber. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me a 
moment, he has misstated the page. The amendment to which 
he refers begins on line 17 on page 43, and continues to and 
inclusive of line 20 on page 47. 

Mr. GRONNA. That is correct The Senator’s amendment 
does protect the growing timber; but I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment of the Senator from Minnesota, which 
I will send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is not this an amendment to which 
the Chair sustained a point of order? 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. CLAPP. Why, Mr. President, the Vice President will 
recall the fact that on my suggestion the point of order was 
reserved ; and it is the desire of the Senator from North Dakota 
now to perfect the amendment before the point of order is dis- 

of. The Chair will recall, I think, that I asked the Chair 
to withhold the ruling on the point of order until another day. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, beyond any doubt, said 
that the point of order wouid be sustained, and that there could 
be an appeal to the Senate. As the Chair understood, it was 
simply going over until the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Netson] returned, in order that the appeal might be taken, 
and the Senate migh* settle the question. 

Mr. CLAPP. That is true. At the same time, as long as the 
matter is pending, I can not see why the amendment might not 
be perfected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has not any objection 
to the amendment being perfected if it can be done under the 
state of the record. That is the only question—whether the 
state of the record is such that the amendment can be offered. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I understand that the matter 
is pending and has not been finally disposed of, and that with 
that amendment the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Lane], who 
made the point of order, is willing to withdraw the point of 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On what day was this amendment 
considered ? 

Mr. NELSON. The 24th of March. 

Mr. CLAPP, Friday. 


The point 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the Chair see if he can find 
out the state of the record. [A pause.] The record seems 
to be in a condition about as follows: That the point of order 
was sustained, and that the Senator from Minnesota asked the 
Chair to withhold his ruling until to-morrow, after it was 
sustained. The Chair then said that he would withhold the 
ruling, but would decide it the same way upon to-morrow. That 
seems to be all there is of the record. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, what is the status of the matter 
at this. time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has given the status of 
the record, as nearly as he can. The Chair assumed that the 
sole question would be an appeal from the ruling of the Chair 
when the senior Senator from Minnesota returned. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I suggest, as a parliamentary 
adjustment of the matter, that the Senator from Minnesota 
might make his motion to amend the bill with the proposed 
amendment intended to be offered by the Senator from North 
Dakota, and then the matter would come up anew; and, if no 
point of order were made against it, it would go through with- 
out taking the time for debate. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, there can be no question 

Mr. NELSON. Will not the Senator from Oregon temporarily 
withdraw the point of order? 

Mr. LANE. I have no objection to temporarily PULE 
my point of order against the amendment, reserving the right 
to renew it. 

Mr. NELSON. If the point of order is withdrawn, then I sup- 
pose the amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota 
would be in order. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I am informed by men who tell 
me that they have had communication with the Indians whose 
affairs are concerned in this proposition that the amendment 
which has been offered by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
CLarpl, with the further amendment submitted by the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna], is satisfactory to them. That 
is all I was trying to accomplish. If it does that, I am willing 
to agree to it; and if it does not, then I want to raise another 
point of order against it. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The difficulty seems to be that 
there is a point of order and there is not a point of order. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, to my mind the Chair was 
clearly right in sustaining the point of order. I will therefore 
offer as a new amendment the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota, with my amendment added to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is perfectly clear. The diffi- 
culty can be gotten around in that way, and the matter will 
then be before the Senate. 

The Secretary. The amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Minnesota, on behalf of his colleague, is as follows: 

Beginning in line 21, on page 44, it is proposed to amend the 
committee amendment by striking out down to the word “ Pro- 
vided,” in line 20, on page 45, and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

That lands 2 8 Red Lake Indian forest which are not covered 
with standing and 1 pine timber and 
suited for the se Pt holy 101 
upon à lake shore may tted to indi 
Provided, That no anche owes shall exceed 80 acres nor have more 
than 80 rods 8 upon a lake shore: Provided Senge ae That in 
case an Indian has i ey oe and cultivated more than 80 acres, his 
allotment may embrace ts to the extent of 160 acres. 

That said forest shall be ee by the Secre of the Interior 
a Sgt rye with the principles of scientific forestry, with a view to 

roduction of successive timber crops thereon, an “he is hereby au- 

thor aan to seli and eert irene only such and growing 

oak timber as is mature and has ceased to grow, and he is also 
8 to sell and manufacture from time to time such 5 55 mature 
and marketable timber as he may deem i agg Wag and he is further 
authorized to construct and operate sawmills for the manufacture of 
seal ne , cary "ont ihe Danaa Be e 
stone: including the cetablixhaoent of nurseries and 5 of 
seeds, seedlings, and transplants when needed for reforestation purposes. 

At the end of that amendment the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Gronna] proposes to add: 

Provided, That all timber sold under the provisions herein shall be 
sold on what is known as the bank scale, 

Mr. ASHURST. There is no objection to that amendment. 

Mr. LANE. I withdraw my point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from North Dakota to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question now is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Minnesota as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, just a word right in that connec- 
tion. In the case of the amendment on page 39, beginning with 
line 11, and running down to and including line 18, on page 40, 


ee Aa a ane 8 and which are fronting - 
vidual Red k 


the appropriation of $6,000 for the expenses of the tribal coun- 
cil, a point of order was submitted to the Senate, and the Senate 
sustained the point of order. At the time I entered a motion to 
reconsider the vote by which that point of order was sustained, 
I desire to have that question submitted. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota to reconsider the vote whereby thè 
Senate decided that the amendment beginning in line 11, page 
39, and running to and including line 18, on page 40, was de- 
cided to be not germane to the appropriation bill, 
[Putting the question.] The Chair is unable to decide. 

Mr, CLAPP. I call for a division. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All in favor of reconsidering the 
vote whereby this amendment was decided to be not germane 
will rise. [A pause.] All those opposed will rise. [A pause.] 
The motion to reconsider is agreed to. 

Now the question is again before the Senate as to whether 
this amendment is germane. [Putting the question.] The 
Chair refuses to decide the vote, there being one “aye” and one 
“ no.” 

Mr. CLAPP. I call for a division. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All those who believe the amend- 
ment is germane will rise. [A pause.] Those who believe it is 
not germane will rise. [A pause.] The Senate decides that the 
amendment is germane. 

The question now is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. The next amendment passed over is on page 
97, the proviso beginning on line 18: 

There is he a iated out of any money in the Treasury not 
5 a — epproort y y ry 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, that has been read. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I simply want to say that 
when my attention was called to this matter a little while ago 
I stated that I was not familiar with it. The matter has been 
under the charge of the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La Fotrerre]. Since that time I have looked into the subject; 
and inasmuch as the point of order appears to be well taken, I 
do not see that any objection I can interpose will do any good: 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I make the point of order on the 
amendment that it is a claim. It shows on its face that it is 
a claim. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The language of the rule is, “ pri- 
vate claim.” 

Mr. SMOOT. This is a private claim. 

8 055 1 Mr. President, has the point of order been sus- 

n 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not yet. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it is a claim of individual In- 
dians, and could not very, well be anything but a private claim; 
and the last part of the amendment is clearly general legislation. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Chair is not sufficiently advised 
about the state of this claim to rule as to whether it is a private 
claim or not. What is the fact about it? Has the $125,000 been 
found due these Indians? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the Secretary of the Interior 
found so much money due a certain part of a tribe of Indians 
that had not been paid to them as annuities, This amendment 
is to authorize him to pay each of those individuals, and the 
latter part of it authorizes him to make a roll and to strike 
names from the roll of that band or part of the tribe that had 
claimed they were entitled to be enrolled, if he finds they are 
not entitled to enrollment. : 

It seems to me that the item is objectionable in two respects: 
First, that the first part of it is a claim, and, second, that the 
second part is general legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is going to sustain the 
point of order. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, there is an item passed over 
in regard to Oklahoma. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is it a further committee amend- 
ment? 

Mr. ASHURST. A committee amendment, passed over. It 
was the item for continuing the relief and settlement of the 
Apache Indians formerly confined as prisoners of war at Fort 
Sill Military Reservation, Okla., on lands in Oklahoma to be 
selected for them by the Secretary of the Interior, and so 
forth. 

Mr. PAGE. Will the Senator kindly give us the page? 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes; I will. The amendment is found on 
page 68 of the bill. The senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
requested that this item be passed over; and I wish to read the 
following justification from page 302 of the House hearings: 


The act of une 80, 1912 (37 Stats., 518-534), a 14 5300,00 
the act of Ju J 1315 ee Stat. I., 77-94) _abproprlated 3 300,000 
for the of the Port sil A s pa Be 
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as prisoners of war at the Fort Sill Military Reservation. Of this 
amount, $120,000 was 3 by the office to be used for the re- 
moval of those Fort Sill Apaches who elected to go to the Mescalero 
Reservation, about 183 in number, and $180,000 was set aside to be 
yag for the purchase of lands in Oklahoma for those electing to remain 


ere. 
With the exception of approximately $9,000, this fund is exhausted, 


but the work of purchasing lands for the $2 members of the band who 
elected to remain in Oklahoma has not yet been completed, viz, there 
are yet 13 minor Indians unprovided for, who are entitled, under the 
regulations jointly adopted by this department and the War rt- 
ment governing the procedure to be followed in these cases, to a 
2,000 allotment each, making a total of $26,000, and three heads of 
ilies entitled to allotments worth $3,000 each, under the aforesaid 
regulations, making a grand total of $35,000 yet needed for the com- 
pletion of the allotment work. 

The aforesaid regulations provided, in accordance with an under- 
standing theretofore had with the Indians, that rations should be fur- 
nished them during the first year of their stay on their new allot- 
ments. This part of the agreement was not carried out, owing to a 
misconception of the matter by the superintendent in charge, and it is 
now proposed to allow 80 In s $1 pe month per capita to reim- 
burse them for rations pead during the aforesaid od from their 
own funds. This will involve an outlay of $11,520. -The cost of land 
$35,000, plus the allowance in lieu of rations, $11,520, less the $9 
balance on hand, shows a minimum amount yet poe of $37,520. 
The difference between this amount and the sum asked for has been 
added to cover unforeseen expenses with a view to avoidin, 
sity of asking for a further appropriation. If not req 
returned to the Treasury in the usual manner. 

That is the explanation and justification. I think it should 
go into the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before the amendment is agreed 
to I should like to offer an amendment to it, to strike out the 
words on page 69, line 3, “and to remain available until ex- 
pended,” 

Mr. ASHURST. There is no objection to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be. stated. 

The Secrerary. In the committee amendment on page 69, 
line 3, it is proposed to strike out the words “and to remain 
available until expended.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there any further committee 
amendments? 

Mr GRONNA. 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 3, line 22, it is proposed to amend 
the bill by changing the period after $150,000” to a colon, and 
adding the following: 

Provided, That the provisions of sections 2140 and 2141 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States shall also apply to beer and 
other intoxicating liquors named in the act of January 30, 1897 (29 
Stat. L., p. 506). 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, section 2139 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States was amended on July 23, 1892, so 
as to include therein the prohibition of the sale of beer and 
similar intoxicants to Indians. On January 30, 1897, this act 
was further amended so as to prohibit the sale of extracts, bit- 
ters, or any other article which produces intoxication to Indian 
wards of the Government. Section 2140 of the Revised Statutes 
provides method of enforcing the prohibition against the in- 
troduction of liquors into Indian country. By some oversight 
sections 2140 and 2141 were not changed at the same time that 
2139 was. It is therefore proposed to perfect these two sections 
of the Revised Statutes by including in their provisions the 
prohibition against beer and other liquors so that the purpose 
of Congress in keeping liquor away from the Indians and out 
of the Indian country may be fully effective. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Where does the amendment come in? 

Mr. GRONNA. On page 3, after the numerals “ $150,000.” 
It simply has reference to enforcing the prohibition law in the 
Indian country. 

Mr. ASHURST. 
some considerable attention. 
see no objection to it. 
It simply provides that no intoxicating liquor, malt, vinous, or 
spirituous, shall be brought into the Indian country on an 
Indian reservation. I see no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me ask the Senator from North 
Dakota why he put it in as a proviso? That would seem to 
make it a limitation upon the appropriation of $150,000. It is 
not in any manner connected with the appropriation. It does 
not affect the use of the money. It seems to me the Senator 
ought to offer it as an independent provision of the bill. 

Mr. GRONNA. I agree with the Senator from Utah, and I 
ask unanimous consent to strike out the word “ Provided” and 
let it be an independent provision. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, as to the amendment of the 
Senator from North Dakota, I am in entire accord with the 


the neces- 
„ it will be 


I offer the amendment which I send to the 


Mr. President, I have given this amendment 
I have examined the statute. I 


I think it would be a salutary provision. 


desire of the Senator to have this fault in legislation corrected ; 
but really an appropriation bill is not the proper place in which 
to carry legislation of this character. Does not the Senator 
feel that it would be easy to put through a separate bill amend- 
ing the provision of law and have the legislation enacted in an 
orderly way? 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator from Montana that 
this affects only Indian lands. It is, of course, clearly legisla- 
tion; the Senator is correct in that, and it would be subject 
to a point of order if it is made; but the amendment is offered 
only for the purpose of perfecting the law, making it possible 
for the Indian Office to enforce the prohibition law on Indian 
reservations. I hope there will be no objection to it. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator will understand I have no objec- 
tion at all to the amendment, and it is not my purpose to raise 
a point of order, but it is rather unfortunate to have such pro- 
visions in the midst of an appropriation bill, where one search- 
ing the statutes would scarcely expect to find them, and where, 
in the indexing of the statutes, it would, in all reasonable prob- 
ability, be overlooked. One would naturally go to the penal 
statutes, to the subject of crimes, to find a statute of this kind, 
and not look for it in an appropriation bill. I would not make 
the exception, except that I can not conceive that there would 
be any: difficulty at all in putting through a bill intended to 
correct this defect in legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Where is it offered? The Secre- 
tary does not understand where it is offered. 

Mr. GRONNA. Strike out the word “Provided” and insert it 
as a new section, as suggested by the Senator from Utah. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. After the appropriation or before? 

Mr. GRONNA. After the appropriation: ‘ 

Mr. ASHURST. Let it be a new paragraph instead of a new 
section. 

The Secrerary. After line 22, page 3, insert: 

The provisions of sections 2140 and 2141 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States shall also apply to beer and other intoxicating liquors 
named in the act of January 30, 1897 (29 Stat. L., p. 506). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be agreed to 
without objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 101, after line 3, insert: 

With the consent of the Indians of the Lac Court Oreilles Tribe, to 
be obtained in such manner as the Secretary of the Interlor may re- 
quire, flowage rights on the unallotted tribal lands, and, with the con- 
sent of the allottee or of the heirs of any deceased allottee and under 


such rules and vie geen as the Secretary of the Interior may 1 
allotted lands in the Lac Court Orelilles 


scribe, flowage rights on an 
Reservation, in the State of Wisconsin, may be leased or granted for 
sto reservoir lan its con- 


urposes. The tribe, as a condition to gy 

sent to the granting or leasing of flowage rights on tri lands, and 
any allottee or the heirs of any deceased jottee, as a condition to 
giving his or their consent to the leasing or granting of flowage rights 
on their respective allotments, may determine, subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of the Interior, what consideration or rental halt be 
received for such flowage rights, and in what manner and for what pur- 
poses such consideration or rental shall be paid or expended; and the 
consideration or rental shall be pea or expended under such rules and 
regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe. f, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I offer the following amendment: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 62, under the North Carolina items 
after line 15, insert: ' 

For building a bri across the Ocona Lufty River at Cherokee, on 
Government Indian school reservation in Swain County, N. C., $15,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. I offer an amendment, to come in on page 92, 
after line 7. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 92, after line 7, insert: 

For the third installment in parse of $635,000 for water supply 
for rigato of 40 acres of each Indian allotment on the Yakima 
Indian Reservation irrigation system in the State of Washington, pro- 
vided by the act of Augos 1, 1914 (38 Stat. L., p. 604), $100,000 to 
be covered into the reclamation fund. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BORAH. On behalf of my colleague [Mr. Brapy], who 
is absent on account of illness, I offer an amendment, which I 
ask to have read and adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 30, after line 12, insert: 


f- låren, Anderson, 
David Anderson, Neils Anderson, Chris. Wittinrich, W. II. Chester, 
William Williams, Fred Larsen, James W. Chester, Grant E, Barney, 


Joseph Nelson, John Swank, Mrs. Mattie M. Clement, Peter Anderson, 
Fred. A. R 


ogers, George E. Tolmie, George W. Strong, Ira H. Hogan, 
Mrs. Donalck Tolmie, Francis M. Merrell, jr., Charles C. Dewitt, John 
Boyd, Mrs. Abe C. Anderson, Lewis S. Pond, and L. S. Marriott, as to 
the amount of damages sustained as the result of the overflow of the 
land occupied by them and injury done to their improvements thereon 
held under possessory rights in connection with e construction by 
the Federal Government of the reservoir to provide storage water for 
the 2 of lands belonging to the Indians on the Fort Hall Reser- 
vation in Idaho. 


The amendment was agreed to. 5 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I would like to have the atten- 
tion of the Senate for a moment. Under the laws of Minnesota, 
State highway aid can only be applied where all the land that 
is affected by the highway is subjected to the matter of assess- 
ments and benefits. In the northern part of Minnesota the 
State is embarrassed in the laying out and perfection of the 
highway plans because some of the lands are Indian allotments. 

I have prepared an amendment which was in the bill last 
year. It is very carefully safeguarded. No assessment becomes 
effective until it is approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 
It carries no appropriation either of public funds or Indian 
funds. It simply makes a charge against the land when the 
Secretary of the Interior, upon examination, feels that the bene- 
fit of the road warrants it. The absence of the legislation prac- 
tically prevents the building of roads where a part of the high- 
way plan involves running by Indian allotments. I wish very 
much the Senate would permit me to put this amendment on 


the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 47, after line 20, insert: 

That whenever the board of coon commissioners of any county in 
the State of Minnesota establish a State rural ort bend in accordance 
with the laws of said State, which highway directly benefits allotments 
of Indians not subject to taxation or special assessments, but which 
allotments would be assessed for such benefits under the laws of the 
said State were they not exempt by treaty, act of Congress, or other 
law, the said board of county commissioners may make a schedule of 
assessments against such benefited allottees, the amount of said assess- 
ments in each case being that pres the laws of the said State 
for lands situated and benefi similar to the allotments of such allot- 
tees, and when so made file the same with the Secretary of the Interior. 
If, in the judgment of the Secretary. of the Interior, the projected State 
rural highway is one that will be for the best interests of the Indian 
allotments affected, then he shall ascertain whether the assessments 
proposed against the said allottees are fair and just as compared with 
assessments against other lands similarly situa and benefited. If he 
shall find that said assessments are fair and just in the manner and to 
the extent aforesaid, he shall make an order that the said assessments 
are and shall be charged against the several allottees benefited and 
provide for notice thereof ing served upon any allottee affected 
thereby. But the amount of any assessment or levy made or cha 
during the time said allotments are held in trust by the United States 
shall not be nor at any time become a lien on said allotments. ` The 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and empowered to pay 
to the county treasurer of such county said assessments and rts 
thereof as they become due out of any funds belonging to the Indians 
owning said benefited allotments, and which funds are under the con- 
trol es J the United States or Secretary of the Interior, or out of any 
tribal funds under the control of the United States or Secretary of the 
Interior which are subject to be prorated among the members of the 
tribe to wbich the Indians owning such benefited allotments belong, 
Such sums as may be paid from tribal funds shall be charged against 
the Indians whose respective assessments have been paid: Provided 
That every Indian who has been assessed in the manner aforesaid shall 
have the right to appeal within 30 gaye after being notified of such 
assessment to the retary of the Interlor for a reexamination and 
readjudication of whether or not he has been a greater than his 

roportionate share, and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby author- 
z 9 F the amount of such assessment if in his judgment justice 
requires it. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have looked into the matter 
and this same provision was in the bill last year, agreed to by 
the Senate and the House, and it was agreed to by the con- 
ference. Personally I have no objection to it. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the proposal, I think, is entirely 
right and justified; I am in favor of it, but I should like to 
have it apply to Oklahoma. I should think every Senator 
would want it to apply to his own State, because it is a very 
necessary and proper provision. 

Mr. CLAPP. I have no objection. I think it ought to apply 
undoubtedly wherever under the State laws it is necessary for 
the court to deal with the question. 

Mr. OWEN. I move to amend the amendment by striking 
out the words “the State of Minnesota“ and inserting “in any 
State.” 

Mr. CLAPP. I have no objection whatever to the amendment 
to the amendment. : : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. : 


The SECRETARY. Strike out the words “the State of Minne- 


sota where it occurs in line 2 and insert the words “in any 
State.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PAGE. Now, Mr. President, I should like to say a word 
on this subject. In view of what we have been doing here for 
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the last 30 minutes, I do not think anyone ought to offer any 
objection to any kind of legislation. 

Mr. ASHURST. No one has done so. 

Mr. PAGE. But it seems that as matters have gone on our 
friends here have taken more and more courage, until now they 
propose an amendment here that is in effect a proposition to 
oat the whole United States, and to do it on an appropriation 

ill. 

To my mind this legislation is vicious. I do not want to in- 
terpose my views against the views of those who understand 
the matter better than I, but I do believe we had better hesitate 
about it before going further in the way of legislating on this 
appropriation bill, I do not want to see this amendment 
adopted. It ought not, in my judgment, to pass; and certainly 
it ought not to pass as an amendment to an appropriation bill. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I called the attention to the 
nature of this amendment. I hardly think the suggestion that 
amendments are being rushed is warranted. Everyone under- 
stood the character of this legislation. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I make the point of order that 
it is general legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. CLAPP. Now, in relation to the bill itself, I gather from 
the statement of one of the clerks that when the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] reintroduced the amendment which 
I offered on Friday the clerk did not recognize it as a reintro- 
duction of the entire amendment which I offered on Friday. I 
know the Senator intended that his amendment should be added 
to the entire amendment. The entire amendment should be 
agreed to. Otherwise it leaves the legislation absolutely mean- 
ingless. 

Mr. GRONNA. I agree with the Senator. That was my in- 
tention. 

Mr. CLAPP. 
that statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Minnesota 
tell the Secretary of the Senate where it begins and where it 
ends, as he desires to have it agreed to by the Senate? 

i 185 CLAPP, The amendment was printed, and reads as 
‘ollows ; 


On page 44, in line 12, to strike out the word “ section” and insert 
in lieu thereof the word “ paragraph.” 

Strike out all beginning with line 21, on page 44, down to the word 
“ Provided,” in line 20, page 45, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 


lowing : 

5 That lands within said Red Lake Indian forest which are not cov- 
ered with standing and growing merchantable pine timber and which 
are suited for the production of agricultural crops and which are front- 
ing upon a lake shore may be allotted to individual Red Lake Indians: 
Provided, That no such allotment shall exceed 80 acres nor have more 
than 80 rods fronting upon a lake shore: Provided further, That in case 
an Indian has improved and cultivated more than 80 acres, his allot- 
ment may embrace his improvements to the extent of 160 acres. 

“That said forest shall be administered by the Secretary of the 
Interior in accordance with the principles of scientific forestry, with 
a view to the production of successive timber crops thereon, and he 
is hereby authorized to sell and manufacture only such standing and 
growing pine and oak timber as is mature and has ceased to grow, 
and he is also authorized to sell and manufacture from time to time 
such other mature and marketable timber as ne may deem advisable, 
and he is further authorized to construct and operate sawmills for the 
manufacture of the timber into merchantable products and to employ 
such persons as he shall find necessary to carry out the purposes of 
the foregoing provisions, including the establishment of nurseries and 
the purchase of seeds, seedlings, and transplants when needed for 
reforestation purposes: Provided, That all timber sold under the 
provisions herein shall be sold on what Is known as the bank scale.” 

Provided, That no contract shall be made for the establishment of 
any mill, or to carry on any logging or Jumbering operations which 
shall constitute a charge upon the proceeds of the timber, until an 
estimate of the cost thereof shall have first been submitted to and 
0 by Congress. 

hat the Secretary of the Interior may issue permits or grant leases 
on such lands for camping or farming. No permit shall be issued for 
a longer term than one year and no lease shall be executed for a 
longer term than five years. Every permit or lease issued under 
authority of this act to Indians or to other persons or corporations, 
and every patent for an allotment within the limits of the forest 
created by section 1, shall reserve to the United States the right to 
cross the land covered thereby with logging roads or railroads, to use 
the shore line, or to erect thereon and use such structures as shall be 
necessary to the pepper and economical management of the Indian 
Forest created by this act; and the Secretary of the Interior may 
reserve from allotment tracts considered 
tration. 

After the payment of all expenses connected with the administra- 
tion of these lands as herein provided the net proceeds therefrom shall 
be covered into the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the 
Red Lake Indians and draw interest at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum. The interest on this fund may be used by the Secretary of the 
Interior-in such manner as he shall consider most advantageous and 
beneficial to the Red Lake Indians. Expenditure from the principal 
shall be mano only after the approval by Congress of estimates sub- 


mitted b; 
on net ef . 280 a in sectlons 20, 21, 28, and 29, t 
acres, in ons 20, 21, and 29, oe 
rvey: 


I ask that the record be made to conform with 


necessary for such adminis- 


Interior shall select and set- apart an 


area not ex 
151 north, range west, cause the lands thus selected to be su 
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and platted into suitable lots, Streets, and alleys, and dedicate said 
streets and alleys and . lots ne ne parcels as he may consider neces- 


sary to public uses. 
but held as an Indian town site subject to further 
Tess. 


Ci 

0 oundaries of the forest created Dy section T 
the boundaries of — oe 
regulations 


selected s halt not be, allotted, 
legislation b; 


— 
eceds the provisions of ral deficiency act 
f March Stat. and x Seaman a ropriatiom 
act of March 2 2, 948807 (24 Stat. L., 540). En 


The VICE PRESIDENT. That was read and agreed to. 

Mr. CLAPP. But the trouble is the reading clerk, and I 
am not finding any fault with him, read only a portion of the 
amendment down to the point where the Senator from North 
Dakota had inserted his amendment. So it stands now as only 
being that part of the eriginal Nelson amendment, and it 
leaves the record meaningless, while the Senator from North 
Dakota intended, of course, that the entire amendment should 
be incorporated. 

Mr. OWEN. The trouble was that the Senator from North 
Dakota, in making his amendment, left no option about it. The 
clerk read simply what was sent up, and it is not the fault 
of the clerks at the desk at all. 

Mr. CLAPP. I submit that the amendment which I have rend 
and which I now send to the desk is the amendment offered on 
Friday, and I have no question that the Senator from North 
Dakota so understood. 

Mr. GRONNA. I agree with what the Senator from Minne- 
sota has said. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment as amended will 
be agreed to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I offer the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 94, after line 5, insert, as a new 
paragraph: 


The Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed to lease to 
8 unallotted mineral 


of the Interior, wi 
the Secretary of the Interior 


peace id and operation. uch leases shall be made Lae applicants 


in the order in which applications shall be made. rtunity 


shall be given for — of the said land, and —.— shall be 
reasonable, and the proceeds 


upen mining uction and shall be 
of vente? shall be paid into the Spokane Indian tribal fund. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Washington if this matter has ever been considered by the 
Committee on Indian Affairs? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, let me answer that question. 
This provision was before the Committee on Indian Affairs last 
year, of whieh the distinguished Senator from Vermont was 
then as now a member. He took part in the discussion. It was 
agreed to by the Senate, it was agreed to by the House, and it 
was agreed to by the conference. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, that probably is true, but I do not 
recall back easily what I did 12 months ago. 

It is a matter concerning which I now remember absolutely 
nothing. If there is any argument in favor of it, it has not been 
presented to me, and I do not quite understand why we are asked 
now to adopt legislation which has not been considered by any 
committee this year. It may have been before the committee 
last year or the year before. I do not know why the Senator 
from Washington did not permit us to consider it in committee 
and pass upon it this year. I should like an explanation. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, it might have been 
proper to have presented the amendment again. It undonbtedly 
would have been, but in view of the fact that it has not only 
been considered by the committee but was debated at consider- 
able length in the Senate and adopted by the Senate I thought 
it would be proper to offer it here now. 

The amendment relates to a single Indian reservation in 
which the agricultural lands haye been opened for agricultural 
entry and have been taken up as homesteads, Certain parts 
of the land were reserved as timberland and 8 in the 


I would have preferred myself oben 
under the mineral laws of the United Sta 
GE a: cog lngasee v 


- 


dian fund, but rather than not have them opened at 

offered this amendment, which is in accordance with 
of the on in regard to reserved Indian 

with legislation which they say they expect to present to Con- 


gress, but which they have not presented. It is in order to get 
some action and to unlock the doors which have shut progress 
of) Feo this reservation that I have offered the amendment in this 
orm. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Wash- 
ington has said sufficient to enlighten the Senate upon one point, 
at least, and that is that this is a proposition of such impor- 
tance that it ought not to come before us and be acted upon 
in an appropriation bill. Is there in the mind of the Senator 
„ the slightest doubt about this being legis- 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Certainly it is not general legislation, 
Mr. President. It is special legislation applicable to a particu- 
Tar reservation. 

Mr. PAGE. But is it germane to an appropriation bill? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is not germane; but it is not open 
to the objection of being general legislation. 

Mr. PAGE. It would seem to me clearly so; but I yield to 


the Senator’s better judgment of these matters. It seems to 


me that it is clearly open to a point of order. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I hope the Senator will not make the 
point of order. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I will not make the point of 
order. I will simply object to its adoption. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. On page 32, after line 3, I move to insert 
what I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 32, after line 3, insert : 


For reimbursement of Joseph Bra „ & member of the Saginaw 
. Ne- of Indians, in the State of 
for tr ciden curred by 


ae PAGE. Mr. President, I do not raise the point of order, 
because that seems to be an improper thing to do here to-day; 
but I do not think the amendment is germane to this bill or that 
it ought to be adopted. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. If the Senator from Vermont desires me 
to say a word about it, I will explain how the amendment hap- 
ane to be offered here and was not presented before the com- 

ee. 

Mr. PAGE. I will withdraw any suggestion on my part as to 
making a point of order. I simply say that we are loading 
down this bill with private claims, and yet, in offering the amend- 
ment, I do not think the Senator is doing otherwise than follow- 
ing the common custom, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TOWNSEND}. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ASHURST. I propose the amendment which I send to 
the desk, to come in under the head of “ Utah.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Arizona will be stated. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to insert, under the head of 
“Utah,” the folowing amendment: 

That the lands and also ald the mineral ther 
Uncompahgre Indian pravedan m —5 State of Utah, which were spe- 
cifically reserved for future action of ‘ongress, in the act approved 
March 3, 1903 (32 Stat, p: 998), and the remainder of the lands within 
even-numbered sections, in said reservation, reserved in 
proved June 7, 1897 (30 Stat., p. 87), as containing 
elaterite, —— . — * substan and which were, 
8 autho: to be sold and disposed of in tracts pae AIN 
acres, shall. anions otherwise 9 be immedia m to settle- 
ment, location, 5 and entry under all the nd laws of the 
United States ac acco: g to the character of the lands or of the mineral 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say that that amend- 
ment as a bill passed the Senate on March 9, 1916, and there is 
a favorable report from the department on it. 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask unanimous consent to include in the 
Recorp the report of the department on this subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, per- 
mission-to do so will be granted. 

The report referred to is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERDOR, 
Washingt 


on, January 7, 1915. 
Hon, Henny L. MYERS 
sie Dann Committee on Public Lands, United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR: I am in deine Hy of your request for ere upon 
8. 80235 Sixty-third third Con session, providing that lands and 
the minerals therein wi - comp: Indi — — 
tion, in the State of ye oe — future action of Congress 
acts of March 3, 1903 ( J, and June 7, 1897 (i Seat 87). 
as containing gilsonite, Por Bony tlaterite, or other like substances, 


within the former 


1916. 
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shall, unless otherwise reserved, be immediately opened to settlement 
location, occupation, and entry under all the land laws of the Uni 


States. 

The act of June 7, 1897, supra, opened to location and entry under 
the land laws of the United States the unallotted lands in the former 
Uncompahgre Indian Reservation, except lands containing the sub- 
3 named, the title to the latter being reserved to the United 

ates. . 

The act of March 3, 1903, supra, validated certain locations made 
upon the lands in question under the mining laws, provided that the 
even-numbered sections containing the minerals named might be dis- 
posed of by the President in tracts not exceeding 40 acres a and 
that the balance of the lands and all the mineral therein should be 
specifically reserved for future action of Congress. This reservation, it 
will bo. poaren, was of the odd-numbered sections within said former 
reservation. 

The act of June 21, 1906 (34 Stat., 376), validated and confirmed, 
as against the United States, certain patents issued upon said lands 
prior to March 3, 1903, upon locations made prior to January 1, 1891. 

The Director of the Geological Survey reports that, in so far as he is 
advised, no elaterite, ozocerite, or sand asphaltum has oduced 
in commercial quantities from these lands, but there are in existence 
therein extensive and valuable veins of gilsonite, estimating that there 
are situated upon the even-numbered sections within said reservation 
upon unpatented lands 20 miles of veins and upon the odd-num 
sections 30.2 miles of veins, 

Letters have been written to this department by some residents of 
the State of Utah, u the opening of these minerals to disposition 
under the general mining laws, on the ground that this would open to 
location and entry by the 1 ublic considerable areas of land con- 
taining the minerals descr’ „ an omote a healthy competition with 
the owners of the deposits, the title to which has heretofore passed 
from the United States. 

Upon careful consideration of the entire matter, I am of the opinion 
that the lands in question should be opened to dis tion under the 
public-land laws, It is presumably the intent of the bill that lands 
containing valuable deposits of gilsonite or other minerals shall be sub- 
tect to location, entry, and patent under the general mining laws of the 
znited States, and the nonmineral lands, if any, be subject to disposi- 
tion under appropriate nonmineral laws. In this connection, attention 
is directed to the act of July 17, 1914 (Public, No. 128), “An act to 
provide for agricultural entry of lands withdrawn, classified, or re- 
2 containing phosphate, nitrate, potash, oil, gas, or asphaltic 
minerals.” 

In order to make it entirely clear that the lands in question. if 
mineral, shall be opened only to location and disposition under_ the 
mining laws, and nonmineral, ay under the nonmineral land laws 
of the United States, it might be well to amend line 7, page 2, tọ read : 
“Entry under all the land laws of the United States aceording to the 
character of the lands or of the mineral deposits therein.” 


Cordially, yours, 
FRANKLIN K. LANE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. ASHURST]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk, to come in on page 98, after line 5. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Washington will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 93, after line 5, it is proposed to 
insert the following: - 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, author- 
ized to sell and dispose of any portion of the lands included within 
the limits of the abandoned Fort S ne Military Reservation, State 
of Washington, not necessary for hospital 38 as provided for 
in the act approved August 1, 1914 (38 Stat. L., p. sal at not 
less than the appraised value thereof, and to use the p thereof 
in the establishment and tenance of such new schools and ad- 
ministration of affairs as may be required by the Colville and Spokane 
Indians in said State. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Washington whether or not the War De- 
partment has approved of this suggested amendment? 

Mr. JONES. The reservation therein referred to has been 
abandoned as a military reservation, and the Indian Office has 
sent a letter approving the amendment. I ask that the letter 
may be printed in the Recorp in connection with the amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it is 
so ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, March 25, 1916. 

My DEAR SENATOR: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of March 15, 1916, inclosing for report copy of an amendment in- 
tended to be proposen to H. R. 10385, authorizing the sale of the 
land in the abandoned Fort Spokane Military Reservation, Wash. 

‘The proposed amendment authorizes the sale and disposition of any 
portion of the lands included within said military reservation not 
e for hospital purposes at not less than the appraised value 

nereof. 

The lands in question are no longer needed for Indian school pur- 
poses, and inasmuch as such lands as may be necessary for hospital 
purposes are expressly excepted from the operation of the proposed 
amendment, I see no objection to the enactment of the proj amend- 
ment into Jaw, provided that it be modified so as to make the pro- 
ceeds available for use in the establishment and maintenance of such 
new schools and administration of affairs as mey be required by the 
Colville and Spokane Indians. T suggest that this be accomplished 
by adding the following after the word * thereof,” in line 8 of the 
proposed amendment : 

“And to use the proceeds thereof in the establishment and main- 
tenance of such new schools and administration of affairs as may be 
required by the Colville and Spokane Indians in said State.” 


There is inclosed a redraft of the pro 
modification above suggested incorporat 
I recommend that the 

Cordially, yours, 


amendment, with the 
therein, and as modified 
proposed amendment be enacted into law. 


ANDRIEUS A. JONES, 
Acting Secretary. 
Hon. Henry F. ASHURST, 
Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, 
United States Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amemiment 
proposed by the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on yesterday, I think it was, I 
offered an amendment to strike out, on page 5, in lines $ und 9, 
the words “to be immediately available,” referring to the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw hospital in Oklahoma, $20,000. In a 
letter from the Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs the 
urgent necessity of this appropriation being made immediately 
available is set out in full. I entirely agree with the statement 
of the assistant commissioner, and I now ask that the vote by 
which the amendment offered by me striking out those words 
was agreed to may be reconsidered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
committee was disagreed to, was it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
vote whereby the committee amendment was disagreed to is 
reconsidered, and that amendment is now agreed to. The Chair 
hears no objection. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from North Dakota will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of the North Dakota items, on 
page 66, it is proposed to insert: 


1 
, or counterclaim which the United States 
ton Bands of Sioux Indians, 
g the amount to be entered 
herein the court shall deduct from any sums found due said Sisseton 
and Wahpetoa Bands of Sioux Indians any and all tuities paid said 
bands or individual members thereof subsequent to March 3, 1863: Pro- 
vided, That in determining the amount to be entered herein, the value 
of the land involved shall not exceed the value of such land on March 
25 1863. If any such question is submitted to said court it shall settle 
e rights, both legal and equitable, of said bands of Indians and the 
United States, rel homage rg Apr gee of time or statute of limitations. 
Such action in the Court of ims s! be presented by a single peti- 
tion, to be filed within one year after the passage of this act, making 
the United States a party defendant which shall set forth all the facts 
on which the said bands of Indians base their claims for recovery; and 
the said petition may be verifled by the t or authorized attorney 
or attorneys of said bands, to be selected by said bands and employed 
under contract approved 15 aes Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the 
tary of the Interior, accordance with the provisions of existin, 
law, upon information or belief as to the existence of such facts, and 
no other statements or verifications shall be necessary. Official letters, 
papers, reports, and public records, or certified copies thereof, may be 
used as evidence. atever moneys may be found due the Sisseton and 
Wahpeton Bands of Indians under the provisions of this act, less attor- 
ney's fees, shall be placed to their t in the Treas of the United 
States : Provided, That the compensation to be d The attorney or attor- 
neys for the claimant Indians shall be determined by the Secretary of 
the Interior, but in any event shall not be greater than the amount 
named in the approved contract: Provided further, That such compen- 
sation shall In no event exceed $15,000. 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr, President, I shall not detain the Senate, 
but wish simply to say that this legislation was in the Indian 
appropriation bill of last year but went out in conference. It 
also passed the Senate last year as a separate bill, and has like- 
wise passed the Senate this year. This legislation has been 
recommended by the Secretary of the Interior. It simply pro- 
poses to carry out treaty stipulations with these bands of Sioux 
Indians, 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
amendment, but I hope Senators will not hold me to a strict 
account should our conferees find themselves unable to retain 
the amendment in conference. I must say that this is the just 
and proper place for such legislation; but I fear that we lay 
not be able to get all the conferees to agree on it. Let the 
amendment go into conference, however, Mr. President. s 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, on page 3 of the bill there is a 
provision “for the suppression of the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors among Indians,” for which there is appropriated 


$150,000. That expenditure is made comparatively ineffective 
by the requirement under the law of proving that a person 
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found in possession of intoxicating liquors has violated the law 


relating to introducing liquors across the State line. I now 
propose an amendment that the possession by a person of any 
intoxicating liquors in the country where the introduction is 
prohibited, shall be prima facie evidence of unlawful introduc- 
tion. This legislation is desired by the administrative officers 
in Oklahoma, especially where we have great difficulty with that 
feature. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Oklahoma will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 3, after line 22, after the amend- 
ment already agreed to at that point, it is proposed to insert: 

The possession by a n of intoxicating liquors in the country 
where the introduction is prohibited shall be prima facie evidence of 
unlawful introduction. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I have an amendment here that 
is recommended by the department, and it has also been favor- 
ably reported by the Committee of the House of Representatives 
on Indian Affairs. It relates to a matter that I have observed 
considerably with reference to Indian reservations in my State, 
and I think it is very important that it should be adopted. On 
page 14, after line 6, I submit the amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Washington will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 14, after line 6, it is proposed to 


insert the following: 
That whenever it shall appear to the satisfaction of the Secretary of 
the Interior that the allotted lands of any Indian are arid, but suscep- 
ion, and that the allottee by reason of old age or other 


tible of irrigati 
disability can not ey occupy or improve his allotment or any 
c 


portion thereof, such lands, or such portions thereof, may be leased for 
a period not exceeding 10 years, under such terms, ru and regulations 
as may be prescribed e Secretary of the Interior. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, if no other Senator has an 
amendment to offer, I wish, in candor and frankness, to propose 
an amendment which the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs 
refused to report favorably and refused to authorize me to in- 
elude in the bill. I feel, however, that as an individual Senator 
it is incumbent upon me to move the amendment at this time. 
In the committee I proposed an amendment appropriating 
$10,000 for the purpose of making an investigation as to the 
necessity, feasibility, or practicability of opening for sale and 
settlement the unallotted lands of the Colorado River Indian 
Reservation. First, I ask that my proposed amendment be read, 
again stating that members of the committee will recall that the 
amendment, I think, received but one vote in the committee, and 
that was my vote, but I wish now to propose the amendment on 
my own individual responsibility. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
3 Secretary. On page 27, after line 20, it is proposed to 

rt: 


That the Secretary of the Interior 
to — — not exceeding $10,000 —.— 


April 30, 1908 (35 Stat. L., p 77), for the examination and final loca- 
tion surveys of a dam site on the Colorado River, and the inv tion 
and survey of an irrigation system to samiy the land of the Colorado 
River Reservation from said Fo poy Bore or 

en 


ma —— and detailed specifi 
A for the utilizatiou of the reserved hts to water from 


the Colorado River in the State of Arizona for the irrigation of approxi- 
mately 150,000 acres of land on said reservation. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I shall be very brief. In 
1908 an act of Congress was passed setting apart some 900 or 
1,000 acres for the town site of Parker, Ariz. The town site 
was surveyed and the then honorabie Secretary of the Interior 
in 1910 or thereabout paid a visit to that part of the country 
and delivered an interesting speech, describing to the assembled 
persons the fertility of the soil and stating that it would be a 
very good investment for American citizens if they would pur- 
chase some of the town lots, because the reservation would in- 
evitably be opened. Accordingly citizens of my State—excellent 
and worthy citizens—purchased lots and paid for them at an 
appraised value. The Government was dissatisfied with the 
appraised value and cause another appraisement to be made, 
whereupon the price of the lots was elevated some 500 per cent. 
The citizens then paid the same; but I have been unable, the 
Member of the House from Arizona has been unable, and my 
distinguished colleague [Mr. SarrH] has been unable to induce 
the department to do anything further; and here, in the center 
of a desert, are these worthy citizens who went there, and who 
were attracted there partly because of the implied, if not ex- 


and he is hereby, authorized 
roceeds from the sale of 
under the act of 
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pressed, promise of the Government to open the unallotted lands 
to entry. 

Mr, President, under those sales there was taken from citi- 
zens of the United States, mostly citizens of Arizona, the sum 
of $62,103. There has been used of that fund $7,089, leaving in 
the Treasury as the avails of the sale of those lands the sum 
of $55,012. ; 

Mr. President, I wish to have the Secretary read at the desk 
a short extract from the Parker Post, a paper published at 
Parker, Ariz., describing the situation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection the 
Secretary will read, as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

It is now a little over five years ago since Uncle Sam's real estate 
agents slipped into Parker and sold about $100,000 worth of sandy 
desert lots to the people of this community, and other investors, who 
relied upon the implied promises of the Government that the surplus 
lands of the Colorado River Indian Reservation would be open to set- 
tlement and entry within a reasonable time. 

At the time of the auction sale of lots in the Parker town site a 
horde of deputy United States marshals accompanied the receiver of the 
Phoenix Land Office for the p of rding the treasure chest 


which Uncle Sam accumulated here through the enterprise of his real 


peep has been heard from his fly-by-night agents since. 
Any cheap real estate who had gotten away with one one- 
hundredth part of the amount which Uncle filcbed from the Parker 


people would now be serving a term in the penitentiary. Yet, in view 
of the rotten deal we have had from our Government, our Senators and 
Congressman have been powerless to do — —.— toward making the 
Government fulfill its promises or make tution to the investors in 
town lots, which are absolutely worthless until such tim 
lands of the reservation are opened to settlement. 

During the reading by the Secretary, 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. I prefer to have the article read in its 
entirety; I do not want the article divided and “ chopped up.“ 
It is interesting and pertinent. 

Mr. GRONNA. Does not the Senator think it is a reflection 
upon the officials of the Government? 

Mr. ASHURST. I state truth and state facts; all that I do 
is to state facts; I do not pay any attention to results if I am 
stating facts. 

After the reading of the article was concluded, 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, T present a memorial, which 
was unanimously adopted by the Legislature of Arizona, asking 
that the unallotted lands of this reservation be opened. I ask 
unanimous consent to include that memorial of the Legislature 


of Arizona in the RECORD. 
In the absence of objection, the 


e as the surplus 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
matter referred to will be printed in the RECORD. 
The memorial referred to is as follows: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States of America 2 Congress 1 es 


Your memorialists, the Second ture of the State of Arizona, in 
angeles session convened, — Se 
bg om Sa ang Sas 1 the then Indian agent of the 
Ind Reservation, under authority of the rtment 
of the Interior, granted numerous ts to persons to le upon 
certain lots in the Parker town site, Yuma County, Ariz. 

That an ap t was of the lots of said town site under 
me 8 ol the : — — Boeing a cog — 3 
an e persons occupy ots under gran y the depart- 
ment were given a ce right to purchase said lots. à 
8 — 90 ane a ep of res lots in 

e Parker town y permittees, was 

the valution was raised 
‘orth in the first appraise- 
is raise in a values was made because of the 
fact that the town site of rker is within a short distance of tke 
allotted Indian land on the Colorado River Indian Reservation, the 
surplus area of which was ed by the Department of the Interior 
to be opened to purchase and settlement at an early date. 


occu) 


That the sai Bin occupying lots upon the Parker town site 
have paid to the United States under the valuations of town lots under 
the second a t the sum 562. 

That on 10, 1910, the authorities of the United States held an 
auction sale of lots wi the Parker town site and 698 worth of 
said lots were sold to residents of Parker and other investors. t 
$37,623 have to the United States for lots purchased at said 
auction sale is still owing to the United States upon said 


and 
sales the sum of $19,075. 
t immediately prior to the auction sale of town-site lots at Parker 

3 — an act as follows: 

e construction of a pumping plant to be used for irrigation 
on the Colorado River Reservation, together with the neces- 
sary aoa 2 laterals. eo} the utilization o —— 6 
therewith, for the p of securing an appro) on of water for 
the irrigation of Senta ely 150, acres 01 land. 000, to be 
reimbursed from the an of the surplus lands Of — Fog Si 8 

That above a was, e a esen m y e 
States that the surplus land of the Colorado River Indian Reservation 


was soon ote 2 to Lal and en by bona fide 3 
Tha said auction a 
oon the ea EA that said surplus lands would to 


1 
settlement at an early date. That the enormous increase in the valua- 


1916. 


That the town site of Parker is a barren desert, on land ha a 


ving 
— value of less than 81 an acre. That whatever added value 
ma 
of fhs Colorado River Indian Reservati 


State of Arizona interested therein, who were induced to purchase lots 
in the Parker town site by reason of the implied promise of the United 
States above set forth to open the reservation s to entry, have 
repeatedly petitioned Congress and the Department of the Interior for 
the opening of said surplus lands. 

That said purchasers of lots in Parker have further evidenced their 
reliance upon sald implied promise of the United States to open said 
lands by investing large sums of money in buildings and improvements 
in said town of ker, all of which will be worthless unless the said 
lands are opened to settlement. 

That the allotments of land to the Indians belon. on said reserva- 
tion have been approved by the Department of the Interior and the 
surplus land, amounting to . 125,000 acres, which might 
be “ease to entry, is segregated. : 

That, to the best knowledge and belief of your memorialists, there 
exists a sufficient flow of underground water for the irrigation and 
reclamation of the surplus lands. 

That the tip? abd Indian lands above described are highly desirable 
as prospective farms, and hundreds of energetic and 3 
zens of this State alone are SDA the opportunity to secure cts 
of lands for the purpose of making their homes thereon. That to the 
best knowledge and belief of — memorialists a large amount of the 
delay in opening the surplus lands of said reservation to settlement in 
accordance with the sald implied promise of the United States has been 
caused by unnecessary entanglements of official red tape in the various 
ee age at Washington having charge of reclamation work and Indian 
affairs. 

That another reason which has been ary 5 for the delay in open- 
ing said lands for settlement is the fact tha at having large cattle 
interests have leased certain of the lands involved and have been exert- 
ing their influence to delay the opening of said lands for settlement: 


Therefore be it 

Resolved 5 f Representatives of the 
Legislature of the State of Arizona, That the Congress of the United 
States be, and it is hereby, urged to enact any 1 Which may. be 
pecety for the opening for settlement of said „to the end that 
the implied promise of the United States, made to the settlers and — 
chasers of lots within the Parker town site, to the effect that In 
cance wees the Indian reservation would be opened for settlement, be 
carried out. 

Resolved further, That a copy of this memorial and these resolu- 
tions be forwarded to the President of the United States, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, the 
Secretary of the Interior, and to the Representatives of ona 
Con „ and that our Hepresentatives in Congress be, and they are 
hereby, requested to do all their power to accomplish the ena ent 
of such legislation. 

Passed the senate March 6, 1915, by a vote of 17 1 on 2 absent. 

W. P. Stus, President. 
Oscan Coun, Secretary. 

By C. P. CRONIN, 
Assistant Seerctary. 


Passed the house March 4, 1915, by a vote of 28 ayes; 7 absent. 

Wm. E. BROOKS 
Speaker of the House. 

Mr. ASHURST. Now I formally offer the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment has been rend. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the chairman of the committee 
is correct in stating that the committee was opposed to this 
amendment. As it is not estimated for by any department and 
is not reported from any standing committee, I make the point 
of order against it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sustained. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the Indian appropriation bill has 
so often been made a vehicle for legislation that I should like 
to present an amendment, to come in on page 10, line 20, which 
I regard as of some importance. Recently at the town of 
Tulsa, Okla., two United States deputy marshals were shot 
down in cold blood by a man engaged in the liquor traffic 
there. These marshals were sent to search the premises. This 
man shot them through a door and killed them both. The com- 
munity was very much affected by a controversy between the 
liquor people and those who were opposing them, and the result 
was that the man who killed the deputy marshals was dis- 
charged. The Government attorney very violently protested 
against the action, and attributed it to the manner in which 
justice was attempted to be administered in that particular 
instance. I think the United States ought to protect its own 
servants and ought not to allow them to be killed without the 
criminals being subject to the laws of the United States. The 
proviso which I wish to offer, and which should follow imme- 
diately after the appropriation of $200,000 for the Indian po- 
dice, reads: 

Provided, That any person or persons committing murder, man- 
slaughter, or assault with intent to kill on an Indian policeman or on 
any United States marshal or deputy marshal while in the bene yr? oe 
of his duties shall be subject to penalties provided by the laws of the 
United States relating to such crimes, and shall be 


tried by the 
district court of the United States exercising jurisdiction wi the 
district where such crime was committed. 


the Senate and the House o 


Of course, the amendment is subject to a point of order, if 
any Senator wishes to make it; but it seems to me that the 
Government ought to protect its own servants. If the language 
of the amendment be not altogether apt, it can, I take it, be 
adjusted in conference, if it meets with the general approval 
of the Senate. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to inquire of the Senator 
whether the State courts are not open and equipped with ma- 
chinery for the administration of justice and for the punish- 
ment of such offenses? 

Mr. OWEN. I stated—perhaps the Senator was not in— 
what occurred in the State court in Oklahoma. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; I heard the last statement of the Sen- 
ator. Of course, justice sometimes miscarries, but it seems to 
me, Mr. President, that it is rather dangerous, to put it mildly, 
by such a sweeping amendment, to clothe the Federal courts 
with jurisdiction of crimes committed in the States. While 
it may be within our power to enact such legislation, never- 
theless it might privilege the officers of the United States and 
extend the jurisdiction of the Federal courts over crimes 
which, under the guise of having been committed against men 
in the discharge of official duty, were really the outgrowth of 
those ordinary relations with which Federal judicial authority 
has nothing to do. 

I appreciate the reason upon which this proposed amend- 
ment is based, and, while it doubtless is justified in the par- 
ticular case, it seems to me that the remedy which is sug- 
gested by an isolated transaction, so to speak, might be utilized 
to deprive the State courts of a great deal of their necessary 
jurisdiction. I do not want to make the point of order against 
the Senator’s amendment, but I do not think that we should 
enact such legislation without giving very serious considera- 
tion as to the consequences which may follow from its enact- 
ment. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I call attention to the fact that 
the amendment only applies to the Indian police and deputy 
marshals, who are charged with certain duties. They are sent 
to arrest men for violating the laws of the United States, and 
they ought not to be shot down in a community which is hostile 
to them and have juries packed in favor of those who shoot 
them and have justice so administered that they can not secure 
protection for their lives. The proper administration of the 
laws of the United States is impeded if the officers do not have 
adequate protection. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I want to ask the 
Senator whether or not the circumstances which he has detailed 
are not also sought to be covered by a bill which the Senator 
now has pending before the Senate Judiciary Committee, on 
which a subcommittee is now working, and concerning which 
the subcommittee has asked the views of the Department of 
Justice? Does not that bill cover the same class of cases referred 
to in the amendment? 

Mr. OWEN. The amendment covers the same subject matter, 
but is, of course, a very condensed form of that bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Yes; but it is the same condition 
that the Senator seeks to reach. 

Mr. OWEN. The same condition, yes; but the necessity for 
the amendment arises from the difficulty of getting bills through 
Congress. It is so difficult to get a bill passed which has to go 
through the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, then pass the 
Senate, then have to go through the Judiciary Committee of 
the House, and then pass the House, that I did not think it would 
be at all likely that we wou! get any action during the present 
Congress, $ 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. It is very unfortunate that the 
local authorities can not properly attend to such matters. 

Mr. OWEN. I think they do in nine hundred cases out of a 
thousand. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I want to assure the Senator that 
the subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee, to which the 
Senator's bill was referred, has not been quiescent, but has been 
at work upon it. I think I may safely say that the subcommit- 
tee has substantially agreed upon a portion of the Senator's 
bill, and has referred the matter to the Department of Justice 
for its consideration and its views upon the particular matters 
in the bill. In that view would it not suggest itself to the 
Senator that the provision—because it involves a matter of a 
great deal of importance—shouid take the regular course, in- 
stead of being put upon a bill where it can not be subject tọ 
discussion? 

Mr. OWEN. I thought that the action which might be taken 
by the Judiciary Committee would be a proper basis for the 
substitution in the conference report of some other provision for 
this particular item—which, of course, is very brief—if it meets 
with the approval of the House of Representatives. I was aware 
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that the committee had the matter under consideration, and I 
assumed that they would draft a measure that would cover 
this exigency. But the difficulty of getting such bills through 
is so great that the matter goes along from year to year. It 
has been now 20 years since the chief of Indian police, under 
my charge as United States Indian agent for the Five Tribes, 
was murdered in cold blood on Christmas eve on the streets 
of Muskogee, and without any remedy in the world. The Gov- 
ernment gave him no protection. He took his life in his hands 
in dealing with Indian citizens there and exciting their ani- 
mosity, and he was shot down, as I have said, in cold blood on 
the streets of Muskogee. It does not promote the administra- 
tion of justice that the United States fails to protect its 
servants when those servants are sent to discharge a public duty, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, of course the proposed 
amendment would not affect that case. I imagine the Senator 
will agree to that statement. 

Mr, OWEN. I did not hear exactly what the Senator said. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I say, of course, if the amendment 
suggested by the Senator from Oklahoma were adopted, it 
could not affect the case to which the Senator has referred. 

Mr. OWEN. No; that was covered shortly afterwards by a 
statute which made the crime subject to the courts of the 
United States, where an Indian policeman was killed by an 
Indian. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. But the case that has already hap- 
pened can not be subjected to this law, because then it would 
be an ex post facto law. 

Mr. OWEN. That only related to cases where they were 
killed by Indians. In the case of Sam Six Killer, who was 
chief of the Indian police and was killed by Indian citizens, 
the United States had no jurisdiction; but Congress did after 
that, upon my request, pass an act giving jurisdiction to the 
United States courts in such cases. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The amendment suggested by the 
Senator from Oklahoma covers a pretty broad field. It applies 
not only to officials of the Indian Service, but it applies to 
deputy United States marshals and other officers of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. OWEN. In the discharge of their duty. I thought it 
covered a rather narrow field, because it only deals with the 
men who serve writs against those who belong to the criminal 
class. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. But the amendment is much broader 
than the subject matter of the bill to which it is to be attached. 
It covers the whole field. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; I agree with the Senator in that respect. 
That is true. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I dislike very much to make a point of 
order against the amendment, and yet I think it is a subject 
that ought to be given very careful consideration. 

Mr. OWEN. Then I ask that it be confined to the Indian 
police, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Even then, it opens up a very broad 
field, at any rate as a precedent. I wish the Senator would not 
offer it to this bill. I think it is a matter that,ought to be 
considered fully by the Judiciary Committee. It is now receiv- 
ing consideration at the hands of that committee, and I am 
quite sure it will be reported out in some form. I do not know 
just what form it will assume. 

Mr. OWEN. If anything relating to the matter which would 
make it a subject of conference were to be put on the bill, 
then the views of the Judiciary Committee could, I take it, 
prevail by having them presented. That is what I hoped to 
accomplish. I thought that by putting this within the range of 
the conference report the Judiciary Committee might make sug- 
gestions that would cover it precisely according to what they 
might find necessary under the present statute. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
permit me to make an observation? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I am in entire accord with the Senator from 
Oklahoma in his desire to have this legislation enacted, and I 
am quite satisfied that under the decision In re Nagel there 
is no doubt about the jurisdiction of Congress to provide for 
the punishment of these crimes of violence committed against 
an officer of the United States in the discharge of the duties 
of his office. We now have a statute which relates to obstruc- 
tions in the enforcement of process and crimes committed; but 
the penalty is of a trifling character, and it makes it only a 
misdemeanor. 

The bill referred to was referred to a subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and a letter on the subject was 
recelyed from the Attorney General. He suggests a general 


act applicable to the case, a draft of which had been pre- 
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pared. It presents a rather important question of the strict 
bounds and lines of the jurisdiction as between the Federal 
Government and the State government in respect to the juris- 
diction of Congress, and I express the hope, also, that the 
measure will be allowed to take its usual course. I feel very 
certain that the matter can be reported to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee at its next meeting, and I feel quite satisfied that . a 
speedy report will come from that committee. I feel very sure 
that there will be no opposition whatever to the spirit of the 
bill. It is a mere matter as to the details and the form it 
shall take. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, if the Senators feel that this 
amendment ought not to go on the bill, after what I have 
stated, I shall not insist upon it, but will very cheerfully with- 
draw the proposed amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is withdrawn. 

The bill is still in the Senate and open to amendment. If 
there be no amendment to be proposed, the question is, Shall 
no amendments be engrossed and the bill be read a third 

me? 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the Dill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 13768) making appropriations to supply 
urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the Military Establish- 
ment for the fiscal year 1916, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 13043) making appropriations to supply further addi- 
tional urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 
1916 and prior fiscal years. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 13768. An act making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in appropriations for the Military Establishment 
for the fiscal year 1916 was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. From the Committee on Appro- 
priations, I report back favorably without amendment the bill 
(H. R. 13768) making appropriations to supply urgent de- 
ficiencies in appropriations for the Military Establishment for 
the fiscal year 1916, and I ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. 

, The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
ae proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
ows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following sums are appropriated, ont 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise a propr at to supply 
urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the itary Establishment 
for the fiscal year 1916, namely: 


MILITARY EsTaBLISHMENT. 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER. 


gy Scrvice of the Army: For expenses of the Signal Service of 
the my, including the same objects specified under this head in the 
Army appropriation act for the fiscal year 1916, and for radio installa- 
tions, motor 5 and motor-driven vehicles used for technical pur- 
poses, $600, , to remain available during the fiscal year 1917: Pro- 
vided, however, That not more than $500,000 of the oregoing appro- 
priation shall be used for the purchase, maintenance, operation, and 

r of airships. and other aerial machines and accessories in the 
Aviation Section; ani for the purchase, maintenance, repair, and oper- 
ation of motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles which may be 
necessary for the Aviation Section. 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS, 


ay of the Army, including the same objects, except 
mileage, specified under this head in the Army appropriation act for 
the fiscal year 1916, $1,577,017.42. 

Milea to officers and contract surgeons: For mileage to officers, 
acting dental surgeons, veterinarians, contract surgeons, pay clerks, 
and expert accountant, Inspector General's Department, when author- 
ized by law, $20,000. 

Subsistence: For subsistence of the Army, including the same objects 
specified under this head in the Army appropriation act for the fiscal 
year 1916, $753,141. 

nb ped supphes: For regular supplies, Quartermaster Corps, includ- 
ing the same objects specified under this head in the Army appropriation 
act for the 1 year 1916, $667,483.08. 

Incidental e nses, Quartermaster Corps: For incidental expenses, 
Quartermaster Corps, including the same objects specified under this 
head in the Army 1 act for the fiscal year 1916, $86,960.86. 

Horses for Cavalry, Artillery, Engineers, etc.: For the purchase of 
horses for . Artillery, Nngineers, etc., including the same ob- 

er 


ects specified un this head in the Army appropriation act for the 
Ea year 1916, $1,529,000. 


1916. 
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uarters, inclu the 


Barracks and 8 For barracks and ding 
C y appropriation act 


same objects specified under this head in the 
for the fiscal year 1916, $31,300. 

Transportation: For transportation of the Army and its supplies, 
including the same objects specified under this head in the Army appro: 
priation act for the 2 1916, $1,355,447.25. 

Water and sewers at mi posts : For water and sewers at mili- 
tary posts, including. the same objects specified under this head in the 
Army appropriation act for the fiscal year 1916, $60,110.50. 

Clothing, and camp and garrison equipage: For clothin „ and camp 
and garrison equipage, including the same objects under this 
head in the Army appropriation act for the fiscal year 1916, $1,223,542. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Medical and Hospital Department: For Medical and core sip Depart- 
ment, including the same objects specified under this head the 
appropriation act for the fiscal year 1916, $37,500. 

ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT, 

Ordnance service: For the current of the Ordnance De- 
partment, including the same objects specified under this head in the 
Army appropriation act for the fiscal year 1916, $20,000. 

Manufacture of arms: For manufacturing, repairing, and issuing 
oe at the 8 3 2900; at LIE 

rdnance stores and supplies: For overhauling, clea eg do 
and preserving ordnance and ordnance stores in the bands 0 
and at the arsenals, posts, and depots; for purchase and manufacture 
of ordnance stores to fill requisitions of troops; for Infantry, Cavalry 
and Artillery N including horse equipments for Cavalry an 
Artillery, $644,000. 
This bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask to have taken from the calendar 
and postponed indefinitely Order of Business 241, which is the 
original Senate bill 4840, reported to the Senate, as House bill 
12766 has been reported and takes the place of the Senate bill 
on the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the efficiency 
of the Military Establishment of the United States. 

Mr. OVERMAN. This is the Senate committee substitute? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 12766) to 
increase the efficiency of the Military Establishment of the 
United States, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, with an amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be temporarily laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to temporarily 
laying aside the unfinished business? The Chair hears none. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of unobjected bills on 
the calendar under Rule VIII. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I object. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply want to say to the 
Senator that there are about 16 pages of bills on the calendar 
under Rule VIII. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We should take the bills up, then, 
and dispose of them in their order. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have about an hour this afternoon in which 
it seems to me we should make at least some progress upon the 


calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Has the Indian appropriation bill 
been finished? 

Mr. SMOOT. It has; and the Army reorganization bill, 


which is now the unfinished business, has been temporarily laid 
aside. I thought it would be a waste of time to take up now, 
at this hour, a bill upon which we know there will be dis- 
cussion. I thought that within the next hour we could clear 
perhaps three-fourth of all the bills on the calendar under Rule 
VIII to which there is no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, in one sense that is 
true; and, again, it is also true that if we allow bills not ob- 
jected to to be disposed of in that way it is going to be very 
difficult to get up and pass upon meritorious bills on the calen- 
dar that ought to be disposed of. There ought to be a time 
when we can take up the calendar and dispose of bills as we 
reach them, We now have an hour and a half, and I do not 


see why we should not go on with Order of Business 18, Senate 
bill 706. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, if the Senator insists upon it, I have 
no objection at all, with the exception, of course, that the bill 
will not be passed to-night and the time will be wasted. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It will not be wasted. There are 
Senators who have views they desire to present on the subject, 
and they are present, and I think it would be well for them to 
submit their views. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 706, to amend section 260 of an act 
entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating 
to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock and 
55 minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, March 29, 1916, at 12 o'clock meridian. ` 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 28, 1916. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 


Probational Second Lieut. Oscar Otto Kuentz, Corps of Engi- 
neers, to be second lieutenant in the Corps of Engineers, with 
rank from April 1, 1915, the date of his original appointment, 
(The incumbent’s probational appointment will expire March 
81, 1916.) 

PORTO RICO REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


Manuel Font, of Porto Rico, to be second lieutenant in the 
Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry with rank from October 22, 
2 Second Lieut. Leopoldo Mercader, promoted September 

f ý PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 


Lieut. Col. Mason M, Patrick, Corps of Engineers, to be colonel 
from March 24, 1916, vice Col. William M. Black, appointed Chief 
of Engineers with the rank of brigadier general. 

Maj. Meriwether L. Walker, Corps of Engineers, to be lieu- 
tenant colonel from March 24, 1916, vice Lieut. Col. Mason M. 
Patrick, promoted. 

Capt. Max C. Tyler, Corps of Engineers, to be major from 
March 24, 1916, vice Maj. Meriwether L. Walker, promoted. 

First Lieut. Albert H. Acher, Corps of Engineers, to be cap- 
tain from March 24, 1916, vice Capt. Max C, Tyler, promoted. 


PORTO RICO REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


First Lieut. Henry C. Rexach, Porto Rico Regiment of In- 
fantry, to be captain from September 1, 1915, vice Capt. Lau- 
rance Angel, who resigned August 31, 1915. 

First Lieut. Pedro J. Parra, Porto Rico Regiment of In- 
fantry, to be captain from September 6, 1915, vice Capt. Stew- 
art McC. Decker, retired from active service September 5, 1915. 

Second Lieut. Leopoldo Mercader, Porto Rico Regiment of 
Infantry, to be first lieutenant from September 1, 1915, vice 
First Lieut. Henry C. Rexach, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Urbino Nadal, Porto Rico Regiment of In- 
fantry, to be first lieutenant from September 6, 1915, vice First 
Lieut. Pedro J. Parra, promoted. 


POSTMASTERS. 
CONNECTICUT, 


John G. St. Ruth to be postmaster at Windsor, Conn., in 
place of Charles T. Welch. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 5, 1916. 

MICHIGAN. 

William P. Nisbett to be postmaster at Big Rapids, Mich., in 
place of Frank E. Hardy. Incumbent’s commission expires 
May 8, 1916. 

MISSOURI. 

William M. Brown to be postmaster at Polo, Mo., in place of 
James Tait. Incumbent’s commission expires April 24, 1916. 

J. S. Divelbiss to be postmaster at Braymer, Mo., in place of 
L. F. Blacketer. Incumbent's commission expires April 24, 
1916. 

OHIO. 

Fred. D. Baker to be postmaster at Sunbury, Ohio, in place 
15 2 W. Whitney. Incumbent's commission expires April 2, 
1916. 

William E. Haas to be postmaster at Delaware, Ohio, in piace 
= ror Incumbent’s commission expired February 
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NEW JERSEY. 

Wiliam Gerard to be postmaster at Rockaway, N. J., in place 
of Vancleve F. Mott. Incumbent's commission expired March 
13, 1916. 

TENNESSEE. 

Charles C. Berry to be postmaster at Dyer, Tenn., in place 
of James Rogers, jr. Incumbent's commission expires April 
15, 1916. 

John I. Cox to be postmaster at Bristol, Tenn., in place of 
Alvin J. Roller. Incumbents commission expired June 15, 
1915. 


CONFIRMATIONS, 


Exccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 28, 1916. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants with rank from March 18, 1916. 


John McAllister. 

Fenwick Beekman. 
Thomas Alexander Kenyon, 
Frank David Smythe. 
Alfred Gibson Farmer. 
Treston Reed Ayars. 
William Johnston Cranston, 
Gardner Nathan Cobb. 
Morris Kellogg Smith. 
Charles Marion Aves, 
Ralph Griffiths Stillman. 
Gerald Peirce Lawrence. 
George Albert O’Connell. 
-Milton Hickox Prosperi. 
Walter Ashby Frankland. 
Ralph Henry Kuhns. 
Harry Delphos Orr. 

James Patterson. 

William Eugene Kendall. 
George Warner Mosher, 
Maurice Lyon Puffer. 
John Christian Dallenbach. 
Irwin James Shepherd. 
-Ralph Waldo Wakefield. 
Walter Benjamin Harvey. 
Henry Thorndyke Chickering. 
S. Mortimer Hili. 

Joseph Gardner Hopkins. 
John Allen Hawkins. 
Albert Rudolph Hatcher, 
Harry Vincent Paryzek. 
Richard Dexter. 

Herbert Vance Weihrauch. 
Marion Arthur Blankenhorn, 
Chester Dale Christie. 
James Gerard Kramer. 
Dean Flewellyn Winn. 
Samuel Fosdick Jones. 
Burnley Lankford. 
Charles Franklin Hoover. 
Horace David Arnold. 
Alexander Swanson Begg. 
John Warren. 

Frank Percival Williams, 
Henry Lindsay Sanford. 
Thomas Pollock Shupe. 
Zabdid Boylston Adams. 
Elliot Gray Brackett. 
Benjamin Irving Harrison, 
Herbert Newton Greene, 
Allen Graham. 
Seward Erdman. 
Ferdinand Hartmann Dammasch. 
Lyman Foster Huffman, 
George Emerson Brewer. 

John Jacob Smith. 

Charles North Dowd. 

John Punnett Peters, jr. 
Samuel Bradbury. 

Arthur Shade Jones. 

Leroy Briggs Sherry. 

William Edgar Lower. 

Alan De Forest Smith. 

Harry Selby Purnell. 

Cecil Claire Lawhorn. 
Brainerd Hunt Whitbeck. 
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Harold Oliver Ruh. 
Harry Gordon Sloan. 
Howard Lester Taylor. 
John Patrick O'Neil. 
Walter Black Rogers. 
Richard Lloyd Cook. 
Charles Albert Bowers. 
John Guy Strohm. 
William Raymond Barney. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 

INFANTRY ARM. 
Maj. Edward N. Jones, jr., to be lieutenant colonel. 
Capt. William C. Rogers to be major. 
First Lieut. Vernon W. Boller to be captain. 
Second Lieut. Charles E. Coates to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Robert H. Willis, jr., to be first lieutenant of 

Infantry. 

CAVALRY ARM. 
Second Lieut. Ronald D. Johnson to be first lieutenant. 

POSTMASTERS. 

ARIZONA, 
William J. Daze, Winslow. r 
GEORGIA, 
Sam M. Barnett, Chatsworth. 
Mary R. Blacker, Dodge. 
Annie C. McCord, Harlem. 
Lonnie E. Sweat, Blackshear. 
KENTUCKY. 
Garland G. Lanum, Fordsville. 
NEW YORK. 

Francis H. Alvord, Liverpool. 
Henry W. Bowes, Bath. 
Chauncey G. Brown, St. Johnsville. 
Roy Ferguson, Lake Placid Club. 
Robert J. Hutchinson, Depew. 
Howard V. Kenyon, North Creek. 
William H. Nolan, Little Falls, 
R. E. Purcell, jr., Philadelphia. 
L. N. S. Rockwell, Otisville. 
W. D. Schaffer, Newfane. 
Jesse H. Shepard, Sherburne. 
Charles Williamson, Glens Falls. 


TENNESSEE. 
John I. Cox, Bristol. 

VIRGINIA. 
Henry L. Munt, City Point. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, March 28, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, we thank Thee that the good men do 
lives after them, since all men cherish the good and abhor the 
evil in man; hence we pray that our lives may be worthy and 
full of good deeds. The name Judas Iscariot lives only as a 
synonym for hypocrisy, while the Cross has been glorified and 
made the synonym for heroism, divine love, and holy sacrifice. 
May we as individuals abhor evil and cleave to that which is 
good, that our deeds may live and our names be inscribed on 
the roll of honor, that we may swell the mighty chorus: 


I live to hold communion 

With all that is divine; 
To feel there is a union 

Twixt nature's heart and mine; 
For wrong that needs resistance, 
For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the dawning in the distance, 
And the good that I can do. 


In the spirit of the Lord Christ. Amen. 
THE JOURNAL. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read. 
Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I understood the Journal to 


state that leave of absence was granted to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. It was granted to Mr. Darrow on 


the request of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 
The SPEAKER. 
made. 
There was no objection. 


Without objection, the correction will be 


1916. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
Massachusetts, 
The Journal was approved. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY BILT. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I catl up the conference 
report on the urgent deficiency bill (H. R. 13043). 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Fitz- 
craro] calls up the conference report on the urgent deficiency 
bill, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. What is the inquiry? 

Mr. MANN. While a conference report is a matter of high 
privilege, is it in order to take it up except by unanimous con- 
sent under the rule under which we are now operating? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have read the rule, and I do not 
think it requires unanimous consent. 

Mr. MANN. The rule says immediately upon the passage 
of the rule the House shall proceed with the consideration of 
the immigration bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. A conference report is highly privileged, 
and a motion has to be made to go into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union anyway under this rule. 

Mr. MANN. No; the committee automatically goes in. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The rule does not provide that; I 
read it. 

Mr. MANN. The Shenker lias ruled and we have been doing 
it every time the committee has sat. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Nothing in the rule requires the House 
to automatically resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


I thank the gentleman from 


Mr. MANN. But that is what we have been doing. 
Mr. CANNON. A conference report can stop a motion to 
adjourn. 


Mr. MANN. Not when you have a special rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the conference report is 
in order under this rule. The Clerk will report it. 

The conference report was read as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 442). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes ot the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13043) making appropriations to supply further additiona! 
urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 1916 
and prior fiscal years, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows : 

ine the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4 
and 5. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13. 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, and agree to the same. 

‘Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Omit the mat- 
ter inserted and stricken out by said amendment; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

JohN J. FITZGERALD, 
J. G. CANNON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
THOMAS S. MARTIN, 
Jons F. SHAFROTH, 
F. E. WARREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The statement is as follows: 
STATEMENT. 

The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13043) making appropriations to 
supply further additional urgent deficiencies in appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1916 and prior fiscal years, submit the follow- 
ing detailed statement in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the conference committee and submitted in the 
accompanying conference report as to each of the said amend- 
ments, namely: 

No. 1: Appropriates for miscellaneous expenses for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Supreme Court for the fiscal years 1911, 1914, 
and 1915, as proposed by the Senate. 

Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5, relating to the Bureau of Yards anc Docks 
of the Navy Department: Appropriates $52,000 for mainte- 
nance, as proposed by the Senate; and strikes out the appro- 
priations of $85,000 and $45,000, "respectively, for contingent 
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expenses and repairs and preservation at navy yards and 
Stations. 

No. 6: Appropriates $10,000, as proposed by the Senate, for 
roads, bridges, trails, ete., in the Platt National Park, Okla. 

Nos. 7 and 8, relating to the Department of Justice: Appro- 
priates 55 cents for miscellaneous expenses for the fiscal year 
1912 and $6 for enforcement of antitrust laws for the fiscal 
yéar 1913, as proposed by the Senate. 

No. 9: Appropriates $1,500, as proposed by the Senate, for 
the salary of the commissioner in Glacier National Park for the 
fiscal year 1916. 

No. 11: Strikes out the paragraphs inserted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives, authorizing the payment of salary 
to Ewing C. Bland for services as United States marshal for the 
western distriet of Missouri. 

Nos. 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, relating to 
United States courts: Inserts all of the appropriations proposed 
by the Senate for ascertained deficiencies in appropriations for 
fiscal years prior to the fiscal year 1916. 


Joun J. FITZGERALD, 
J. G. Cannon, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I notice that the conference report 
uoa out entirely the provision covering Senate amendment 

Jo. 11. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The so-called Bland provision? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Senate has insisted on this provi- 
sion, and the House managers believe that Mr. Bland had 
served in good faith and ought to be paid, but it was thought 
perhaps preferable to let it go over until a future time. 

Mr. MANN. The House believed the man ought to be paid 
a certain amount and the Senate believed he ought to be paid 
a smaller amount, and the conferees agreed that he should not 
be paid anything. Well, that looks like a very reasonable com- 
promise, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, the result accomplished, I suppose, 
was satisfactory to some one. 

Mr. MANN. But I wondered upon what theory that could be 
called a compromise in conference. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, it is on the theory this man had 
in good faith rendered services for which he was entitled to be 
paid, and those gentlemen who might be supposed to represent 
his views expressed the belief that if the United States did not 
wish to pay the compensation to which he was entitled he did 
not care to take a portion of it. 

Mr. MANN. He prefers to take his clianees with future Con- 
gresses ? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. To try to bring it up at a later time, 
when there will be a different atmosphere. 

Mr. MANN. Of course the item itself was subject to the 
point of order when it went to the House, and the point of order 
would very likely be .nade the next time if he does not want the 
money. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, That is a matter of argument. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The question was taken, and the conference report was 
agreed to, 

On motion of Mr. Frrzcerarp, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to consider in the House as in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union the bill (H. R. 13768) to 
supply urgent deficiencies for the Army, because of the situation 
on the Mexican border. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (ff. R. 18768) making appropriations to supply urgent de- 


ficiencies in appropriations for the Military Establishment for the fiscal 
year 1916. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to consider this bill in the House as in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
there any reason why we should not go into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union on the bill? 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. Except I thought perhaps we might 
save a little time. So far as I am aware nobody desires any 
considerable time to discuss anything that can not be said under 
the five-minute rule. 

Mr. MANN. I do not desire to say anything, but it seems to 
me it is rather bad practice. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think we can expedite it if we con- 
sider it in the House. 

Mr. BURNETT. Is it a conference report? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; it is a deficiency bill. 

Mr. MANN. I do not object, but I do not like the preceden 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk proceeded with the reading of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Is this the first reading of the bill? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; it is the first reading. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The Clerk will report the bill for amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I wish the gentleman from New 
York would make a very brief statement. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, a short time ago Congress 
passed a resolution authorizing the President to increase the 
Army to the war strength. Under that resolution 29,290 men 
would have been added to the various arms of the service. By 
an order, dated March 21, the President directed that certain 
organizations serving outside of the mainland of the United 
States should not be increased to the war strength. The result 
of the order is that the increase in the various branches of the 
service within the United States will increase the Army by 
25,571 men. These increases are distributed as follows: Three 
thousand nine hundred and fifty-six for the Cavalry, 19,300 in 
the Infantry, 907 in the Field Artillery, 13,076 in the Signal 
Corps, 350 in the Ordnance Department, 1,300 in the Quarter- 
master Corps, 60 in the Engineers, and 302 in the Coast Ar- 
tillery. Immediately upon the approval of the joint resolution 
recruiting was started. Directions to the United States forces 
on the border to proceed into Mexico for the purpose of appre- 
hending Villa necessitated that certain equipment and outfit 
be acquired that was not then in the possession of the depart- 
ment, One hundred and twelve motor trucks for transporta- 
tion purposes have been acquired and a number of horses and 
other equipment has been purchased. 

As a result of the joint resolution increasing the various 
branches of the service, it is necessary to acquire 5,000 addi- 
tional horses for the Cavalry, 1,050 for the Artillery, 450 riding 
horses for Infantry regiments, and 10 bell horses for pack trains. 
Six hundred thousand dollars is recommended for the Signal 
Corps. Five hundred thousand dollars of that sum to be avail- 
able for the purchase of high-power aeroplanes and the necessary 
equipment to operate them, There are now with the Army on 
the border eight aeroplanes in serviceable condition. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield just there? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. What is the cost of a high-power aeroplane 
such as is contemplated to be purchased there? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Twelve thousand dollars, which figure 
includes spare parts. This appropriation is sufficient to acquire 
24 aeroplanes, with the necessary motor trucks and other equip- 
ment. The organization is in squadrons, with 12 planes to a 
squadron. It is the purpose of the department at this time to 
acquire but 8 planes, with the necessary motor trucks and 
other necessary equipment. Due to the uncertainty, however, 
of the situation on the border, and anxious to be provided for 
any emergency, the department requests that the appropriation 
be made sufficient so that, if desirable or necessary, the addi- 
tional planes and equipment may be obtained prior to the 1st of 
July. If no necessity arises for the acquisition of the aero- 

planes prior to the Ist of July the money is to continue available 
during the next fiscal year and to be part of the appropriation 
for the service for the next fiscal year. 

Mr. BENNET. Will my colleague yield for a question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BENNET. The Aero Club of America has sent litera- 
ture—I do not know how widespread, but I got some of it—in 
which they said we had only three or four low-power aeroplanes 
in Mexico, and that the reason—and I am not indorsing this 
now—and the reason we had no more aeroplanes was the very 
culpable neglect of Congress to make any appropriations, I 


notice that in the Army Dill last year we appropriated $600,000 
for the Signal Corps service. I want to ask my colleague what 
was the real fact in relation to the action of Congress in con- 
nection with aeroplanes? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, The statement of Gen. Scriven is to the 
effect that there are eight serviceable machines on the border. 
However, the high altitudes in which the planes are operating 
there has made the operation somewhat more difficult. The 
general stated that they had 23 machines in all. He said, when 
before the Committee on Appropriations: b 

At San Diego there are 10 machines, but they are all training ma- 
chines, and a training machine is not considered suitable for the work, 
for the reason that they are slower and heavier machines than scouting 
machines and land more slowly. 

In the Philippines there are four machines that could be 
used. At Columbus, N. Mex., he said, there are eight ma- 
chines, and, as far as I can make out from the reports of the 
papers, and so on, they are all accounted for, with the possible 
exception of one. Lieut. Gorrall was lost and ran out of gaso- 
line and had to land; but reports in this morning's papers state 
that one machine that had a broken axle—by running into a 
bank in the dark—has been repaired, so that there is now only 
one machine that may be out of commission, or may not be, 
Abie not know; at all events, eight machines are all we have 

ere. 

They are operating at an altitude of about 8,000 feet. It is 
desired to obtain some of the later type of the more highly 
powered machines. The American manufacturers in all their 
contracts with foreign Governments at this time have clauses 
which permit them to deliver to the Government of the United 
States in case of necessity, or in case they are called upon, 
machines being made under contract for foreign Governments. 

It was stated that one of the difficulties with the machines 
in the United States is that we have not developed the motor 
to that degree of perfection that obtains in motors in other 
countries. It is stated that the machines that are being sent 
abroad by American manufacturers are used with the motor 
made in this country only in the training schools, but when the 
machines are sent to the front for use in actual service a for- 
eign motor is substituted for the American motor. 

A situation now exists where the Army is in the field, and 
the necessity for these planes is apparent; and the committee 
unanimously, with no division in it, recommended the sum 
stated to be necessary in order to provide adequately for the 
service. 

Mr. BENNET. So far as my colleague is informed, I take it 
from his remarks that Congress has appropriated whatever 
sums for aeroplanes the War Department has asked for, Is 
that a correct statement? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not certain as to the appropria- 
tions. But I have the figures here. The estimate for 1916, the 
current year, was $700,000. The appropriation is $600,000. 
For 1915 the estimate was $550,000, and the appropriation was 
$500,000. For 1914 the estimate was $375,000, and the appro- 
priation $375,000. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Congress has practically appropriated 
within $150,000 all that was estimated during the past few 
years; that is, out of total estimates aggregating $1,625,000 
Congress has appropriated all the estimates except $150,000. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. I think the gentleman is mistaken about 
having appropriated the estimate last year. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not mistaken, because I have taken 
the precaution to read the figures from the records, 

Mr. BENNET. It is $100,000 less. 

Mr. GARDNER. I did not catch what the gentleman said. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I said that I have taken the precaution 
to read the figures from the records. 

Mr. GARDNER. I understood the gentleman to say that Con- 
gress had appropriated the entire estimate. 

Mr. FITZGHRALD. I said the estimate was $700,000 and 
the appropriation $600,000 for the year 1916, but during the 
three years Congress had appropriated $150,000 less than was 
estimated, and the total appropriation was $1,475,000. I would 
say that that is practically the sum estimated by the depart- 
ment. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman answer a question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will try. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the machines we have 
ordered be equipped with the same high-powered motors as the 
machines we have been sending abroad have been equipped 
with? 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. The purpose is to purchase machines of 
the very latest and most highly developed type. 


Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 
foreign motor? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No. We will have to use American 
motors. We can not purchase foreign motors at this time. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I understood the gentleman to 
say we did not manufacture in this country motors of the same 
high power as the foreign-made motors. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I say that we do not manufacture as 
good a motor, but we have to get along with the best we can get. 
No foreign motor can be obtained at this time. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. BENNET. Just to permit me to call attention to the 
fact that this Congress is being criticized all over the United 
States because we have not 40 or 50 high-powered aero- 
planes when the estimates show that if we had given the de- 
partment every dollar that they asked for we could have had 
only eight more high-powered aeroplanes than we have. 
See the country there is entirely too much criticism of 

ngress 

Ar. FITZGERALD. I am very well acquainted with a num- 
ber of these estimable gentlemen in the Aero Club of America, 
Their fad is aeronautics. They seem to imagine that every- 
body in the United States should think only about aeroplanes. 
They favor the appropriation of more money for aeroplanes for 
various branches of the service than for any other possible 
thing. They are high-minded, honest, patriotic, intelligent fad- 
dists. They do good work, although they are, like most of the 
critics of Congress, extreme in their criticisms and lacking in 
information. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BENNET. I notice that they had to admit that Congress 
appropriated money for 60 aviators, and the War Department 
was unable to find more than 15 aviators in the country, so 
ae Congress appropriated more for aviators than could be 
used. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. My recollection is that last year the 
War Department was able to obtain only 25 officers under the 
law to train as aviators. 

Mr. BENNET. I think it was fewer than that. I think it 
was only 15. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think I made a liberal statement. 
ae BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 

ere? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes, 

Mr. BARNHART. For three years, maybe four, Members of 
Congress have been getting at least weekly grists of letters, 
sent them from this Aero Club of America, and I understand 
that the newspapers, big and little, throughout the country 
are being exploited by this Aero Club. I would like to know 
whether the gentleman from New York has information as to 
whether the money to promulgate this great advertising scheme 
is furnished by manufacturers of aeroplanes, or whether it is 
furnished by these enthusiasts that he speaks of? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I believe these men are enthusiastic. 
It is their hobby, and they ride it. 

Mr. BARNHART. Do they pay for it? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I believe they pay for it. They have a 
very fine establishment in New York. They are men of large 
means, and I think they pay for all that publicity themselves. 

Mr. BARNHART. Are any of them engaged in manufacturing 
aeroplanes? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from IIIi- 
nois. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. If what I get from some of the 
letters that I have received from the president of this Aero 
Club, referred to by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BARN- 
HART], can be relied on, they are more interested in the construc- 
tion of battleships than they are in the development or manufac- 
ture of aircraft. If my recollection serves me aright, too, it 
seems that Congress, as to the Navy Department at least, has 
appropriated more money than has been used by the department 
for the manufacture and development of aircraft. 

Last Congress I offered an amendment to the appropriation bill 
to have the Government establish a plant to manufacture aero- 
planes, where the aircraft—both the engines and otherwise— 
could perhaps have been developed, but my amendment was 
voted down. If such a plant was established, we would perhaps 
now be leading the European countries instead of depending 
upon them for engines, and so forth. In my judgment it is due 
largely to the heads of the department not being willing to pre- 
pare for the manufacture by the Government instead of depend- 
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ing on private manufacturers, who for the last year and a half 
have been more interested in the extortionate prices and large 
profits they are able to get from the belligerent nations than in 
the development of their machines. If my recollection serves 
me right, the public records will bear out that statement. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, just one question. Will the gentle- 
man from New York kindly inform the House about this, be- 
cause it is rather a revelation to me that American manufac- 
turers are not able to make as good an engire as is made abroad. 
What is the cause of that? Is the department able to give any 
reason for that? ’ 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am unable to say, except that it fre- 
quently happens that in some of the foreign countries they de- 
velop and perfect things more quickly than we do, but I think 
that eventually the American manufacturer equals, if he does 
not excel, them. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think it is conceded by everybody every- 
where that the American automobile engine is the best that 
there is in the world, and that we make as good an automobile 
here as they make any place in the world; and the same kind 
of an engine that runs an automobile will run an aeroplane. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They need lighter engines, and they 
have trouble with the ones made here. 

Mr. MADDEN. We have the facilities to make the best ma- 
chines in the world, and we make them, and there is no reason 
why we can not compete with any nation in the world, and we 
are doing it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; we are not doing it on aeroplane 
engines. 

Mr. MADDEN. We are making a higher class automobile 
than any other country in the world. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not talking about automobiles. 

Mr. MADDEN. And we are making a better class of engine 
than England or France or any other country. Our automobiles 
are of a higher type; they last longer; they do more work at 
less cost; they use less gasoline, with less friction. They will 
run farther without repairs, and the result of all that is that, 
instead of buying automobiles from abroad, as we used to do, 
we are selling automobiles all over the world, and it is recog- 
nized that the machines that are made here are superior to any 
machines that are made anywhere; and the same type of engine 
that is used in the automobile is the type of engine that must 
be used in the aeroplane. 

Mr. BARNHART. Oh, no. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Is the gentleman aware that 
the manufacturers of some very high-grade automobiles in this 
country are buying their engines abroad with which to equip 
their automobiles? 

Mr. MADDEN. They may be doing that because they have 
not the facilities to make them. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. No; it is because they get 
a better engine abroad, because they can not make as good an 
engine here. 

Mr. MADDEN. We do make them. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. No. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will concede that the gentleman knows 
more about automobiles than I do. 

Mr. Speaker, the other items in this bill are to provide for 
the pay of the men and for supplies of different characters 
required by the increase in the Army authorized by the joint 
resolution. I may say that the situation in the department at 
this time is a little unusual. Unexpectedly, because of very 
aggravating conditions, orders were issued to the troops on 
the border to enter Mexico for the purpose of apprehending 
Villa. I do not think there is any dissent in the country as to 
the propriety of that action. However much we may desire to 
avoid war, we do not propose that any bandit shall raid Ameri- 
can territory, kill our citizens, and destroy our property with- 
out prompt and efficient action on our part to punish those who 
act in such manner. [Applause.] Haste was essential. Villa 
has been engaged in warfare for some time, and has been noted 
for the rapidity of his movements. Our expedition was or- 
ganized as rapidly as possible. The department was compelled 
in some instances to issue orders for supplies, although there 
Was no money available and although it contravened certain 
provisions of the Revised Statutes. The matter was mentioned 
to me informally, and I made the statement that under the con- 
ditions that existed, in my opinion Congress would be more likely 
to criticize the administration for failing to act because of the 
lack of funds than it would be to criticize the department for 
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doing everything necessary, regardless of authority to do so, 
relying upon the facet that, without any dissent whatever, Con- 
gress would approve the action of the administration and pro- 
vide the funds necessary to pay for whatever equipment had 
been ordered. This bill is being urged at this time so that 
that situation may be relieved and that the funds may be avail- 
able, that the department may do everything necessary to carry 
out the purposes of the expedition. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa, As I understand the bill, there is no 
provision in it for the purchase of additional machine guns. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. There is no necessity for it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is no necessity for it, and they 
could not be had if there were. This bill is to provide for this 
emergency. The fortifications bill, which will be reported in 
the very near future, will, I think, satisfy everybody with the 
provision which it will make for matters of that character. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I mention it simply because in various 
newspapers throughout the country there has been a great 
deal of entirely unfounded criticism. As an illustration of this 
I will mention one editorial which I saw, criticizing the Army 
for using the Lewis machine gun 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Which they are not using at all. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. They are not using at all; but this 
editorial criticized Congress for not supplying the Army with 
machine guns. I understand that we have appropriated some- 
thing like $150,000 a year for several years, which has not been 
used by the department for the purchase of machine guns. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not recall that; but the type of 
gun is always determined by the ordnance experts in the de- 
partment and not by Members of Congress. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Certainly; but this article was criti- 
cizing Congress on the assumption that it had pursued a course 
just the opposite to what it has pursued. In fact, the depart- 
ment has not been using the money that has been appropriated 
for the purpose. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Despite the fact that there seems at 
times to be a somewhat widespread belief that Congress con- 
sists of the greatest aggregation of incompetent and unpatriotic 
citizens that could be gathered together from all the four cor- 
ners of the United States, it manages somehow to blunder into 
doing what is pretty nearly the right thing most of the time. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman-from New York will per- 
mit me, it is only proper to say that the criticism is not only 
undeserved but frequently undeserved touching the Army and 
the equipment and supplies of the Army. The reason why the 
moneys have not recently been expended touching machine 
guns has been explained repeatedly in hearings before various 
committees dealing with the matter; they were undertaking to 
get the very latest type of gun, and properly so. The Army has 
now sufficient machine guns, that are good guns, to take care 
of its needs as they exist to-day in Mexico, and are likely to 
exist in the near future. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania rise? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. To interrogate the gentleman 
from New York. 7 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, I yield to be interrogated. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. About 10 days ago the chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs brought in a resolu- 
tion which was unanimously passed by the House, the purpose 
being to bring the Army up to its full strength. Is this urgent 
deficiency bill to put into effect the terms of that resolution? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is the result of the joint resolution 
and the conditions on our border. 

Mr. Speaker, the total amount carried by the bill is $8,611,- 
502.11, and that sum is based on the estimates for the additional 
25,000 men for a period of three months, commencing on the 
Ist of April to the 30th of June. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I am a member of the sub- 
committee that reported this bill. It was reported to the House 
unanimously by the full committee. I do not desire to take 
much time. I indorse what the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FITZGERALD] had said touching the items in the bill, and yet 
I want to make a very few remarks. I recognize that this is 
a time for action and not for criticism, and yet it is proper, I 
think, due to myself, due to the House, due to this Congress, to 
call attention to the fact that when history comes to be written, 
as it will be written and ought to be written, for the purpose 


not so much of criticism but for the guidance of future Con- 


gresses touching proper appropriations for the Navy and for 
the Army for the national defense. 

In my time I have seen many Presidents and many Congresses 
elected, and am old enough to recollect back as far as 1844 
that one party put into its platform a plank for the annexation 
of Texas, and in the very next line a paragraph declaring that 
our northern border should be “ Fifty-four forty or fight,” which 
is now the northern boundary between British Columbia and 
Alaska. Polk was elected President upon that platform. 

Texas was annexed. And yet during the very progress of 
that campaign the Secretary of State, Calhoun, was negotiating 
with Great Britain for the establishment of a boundary at 49 
degrees north latitude between the United States and British 
Columbia. We owned up to the Alaskan boundary by discov- 
ery, and that treaty was consummated under Polk’s adminis- 
tration and was ratified in the Senate after a great fight, op- 
posed by Dougias, who was a Member of the House, and by 
Hannegan and many other Democratie Senators in the Senate, 
as is recorded by Benton in his Thirty Years in the United 
States Senate. 

We lost British Columbia, and it has been to our sorrow 
since that time. You may say that this is ancient history, but 
the results show what party platforms amount to and what the 
action of Congress from time to time amounts to. The results 
are with us now, and will be with us always. 

While I indorse these appropriations, I am not here to indorse 
the action which makes the appropriations, so far as the condi- 
tion on the Mexican border and in Mexico are concerned, abso- 
lutely necessary as to the production of these conditions which 
render the appropriations necessary. The historian will write 
7 the future whatever may be the result on the border or in 

exico. 

At the beginning of the Mexican War, which resulted in the 
annexation of Texas, all parties, while they had much language 
before the war began—all parties, including Lincoln, who was 
at that time in the Congress—solidly, unanimously, and most 
amply provided in a hurry for the support of the Army and 
the Navy, as this House is solidly providing for this appro- 
priation and others that are necessary not only in Mexico but 
for the national defense. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it 3 etc., That the following sums are 8 nee of 
any 3 the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to supply 
urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the itary Establishment 
for the fiscal year 1916, namely: 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike ouf the last 
word. Two weeks ago, when the resolution authorizing the 
President to increase the Army to its fuill war strength for the 
purposes of the expedition into Mexico came up, I found my- 
self in the uncomfortable position of voting against the entire 
House on the resolution. It was with a deep sense of responsi- 
bility and with an intense feeling of sadness that I did vote 
alone, against the entire House, on the Mexican question. I 
believe, however, that I was right and that you were wrong. 
The President now realizes that in the blundering treatment of 
Mexico no more serious blunder has been committed than this 
so-called punitive expedition. 

The present conflagration in Europe started with a punitive 
expedition by Austria-Hungary against helpless Serbia. Look 
at the history of colonial expansion in the last half century and 
you will find that one-half of the wars were preceded by puni- 
tive expeditions. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. I will yield if my time is extended. 

Mr. BURNETT. I shall object to that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York declines to 

d. 
Lice LONDON. You can not chase a bandit with an army of 
50,000 men, just as you can not use a locomotive to chase a 
bird. The entire proposition is an indefensible one. Within a 
week or two weeks you will find your Army deep in the terri- 
tory of Mexico and you will find the Mexican people rallying 
around that bandit as a patriot. Every day this invasion con- 
tinues you are increasing the strength of the bandit Villa or of 
some similar bandit. Only yesterday the President was com- 
pelled to appeal to the press to stop inflaming passions, to 
stop the spreading of misleading news. I fear that in spite of 
the pacific and honorable intentions of the President he will be 
forced by a dishonest press, by a press dictated by most un- 
clean motives of its owners, to maintain a large army in Mexico 
and to spread out the area of invasion. Then you will find 
yourselves at war, not with a bandit but with the Mexican peo- 
ple. That is why I voted against the resolution, and if I had 
more time now I hope I could convince a good many of you 
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“that this punitive expedition into Mexico is one of the most 
serious blunders in the President’s career and one of the most 
serious blunders on the part of this Congress. What I would 
do is this: I would have the National Guard, I would have the 
Regular troops, I would have a citizen army protect every inch 
of the border of the United States; I would vote an appropria- 
tion of hundreds of millions of dollars to protect every inch of 
the border of the United States, but I would not permit a oti 5 
soldier to invade or enter the territory of another people, be- 
cause that means laying the foundation for a long war, and 
war is a calamity. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 


has expired. 
Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, tinuing argument against 
the “ punitive” expedition into Mexico, and under leave to ex- 


tend my remarks, I respectfully submit that the danger of invad- 
ing the territory of a friendly nation is hardly appreciated by the 
great masses of the people. 

It is scarcely believable that this satanic performance of Villa 
was a mere accident. The truth will be known some day, and 
the world will learn that the bandit, Villa, was the mere tool of 
interests which sought to embroil the United States in a war 
with Mexico, 

That there are powerful int 8 whom nothing would suit 
better than the annexation of Mexican territory can not be suc- 
cessfully contradicted. 

The President is evidently alarmed over the situation. May I 
quote from his appeal to the press the significant words: 

The object of this traffic in falsehood is o ov It is to create intol- 
erable friction between the Government of and the 
de facto goyernment of Mexico for th the purpose 0 . ut 2 — 
vention e interest of certain American owners of 2 properti 

When we compare the total wealth of Mexico with the 80 
portion of that wealth held by American capitalists we will 
understand the reason for the President's alarm. 

In Consular Report No. 168, prepared by Consul Letcher at 
passer agern Soy published July 18, 1912, the total valuation of 
wealth w. the borders of Mexico is placed at $2,484,241,422, 
of which Americans owned 51,057, 770,000, or 48 per cent, while 
Mexicans owned only $792,187,242, or 324 per cent of the total. 

remainder of the wealth of Mexico was held by British, 


ench, German, and other foreign capitalists. Consul Letcher 
lained that he secured these statistics from Mexican federal 
state reports and from other sources equally trustworthy. 
This report shows, among other things, the following i 
perwarisan between American and Mexican own p 
ico: 


of 
in 


Class of property. 


53 
F 72 
K dda 77 
Smelters 72 
National bon 26 
Oil business. . . .. 58 
Rubber NABER e ee eee 68 


The most notable items of Mexican property held chiefly by 
the Mexicans are houses, ranches, live stock, bank deposits, and 
retail stores—none of which would haturally be acquired by 
foreign capitalists in preference to railroads or mines. 

All of the chief industrial, financial, and manufacturing enter- 
prises are owned or controlled by foreign capitalists. The 
Mexican people have been dominated by the worst form of a 
foreign aristocracy—the aristocracy of foreign capital, and in 
this cash aristocracy American capitalism has a larger repre- 
sentation than all other foreign capitalists combined. What 
the pacification of Mexico will mean to American capital can 
also be gathered from the statistics of imports from and ex- 
ports to Mexico. 


Imports from Mexico. Exports to Mexico. 


1913-14 


1912-13 |g abris] 1912-13 


months). (9 months). 
Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. 
9,728,755 | 6,106,928 | 23, 203,570 | 13,901,557 
2,590,009 1,579, 761 3,114,710 | 2,131,478 
1,833,795 | 1,089,401 715,101 747, 
2,522,076 | 1,738,788 | 1,643, 801 966,081 
1,053,064 | 437,171 218, 205, 426 
280, 343 218, 196 515, 124 143, 


The administration is unwittingly playing ato the hands of 
the annexationists. 

With American troops on Mexican territory, the de facto gov- 
ernment of Mexico is placed in an impossible position. If it 
yields and does not resist the march of American troops, it will 
bring upon itself the charge of betraying its own people. If it 
resists, we will find ourselves at war with Mexico without a 
formal declaration of war. In any event, we run the risk of 
strengthening the hand of Villa. 

Our losses have so far been insignificant. Should there be 
a serious loss of life, should some of our soldiers be ambushed, 
should some outrage be perpetrated upon the wounded, the 
aroused indignation of the people of America and the instinctive 
passion for revenge which is still strong in men’s hearts will 
compel a continuance of the war and the overrunning of Mexico. 
Thus an expedition which had for its origin a police measure for 
the capture and apprehension of a bandit will expand into a war 
with a friendly nation. The more sacrifice is made in the hunt 
after the elusive Villa, the more deeply into Mexican territory he 
will lure the pursuing American Army, the wider area which 
will be occupied by the invading force of the United States, the 
greater will become the pressure that the Army remain in 
Mexico until that unfortunate land is completely pacified, the 
more insistent will become the demand that the occupied terri- 
tory be retained under control of American arms, and the 
stronger will be the appeal for the annexation of Mexican 
territory. 

Sweden, Norway, Holland, and Switzerland have, during the 
last 20 months, taxed themselves to the utmost to defend their 
borders against attack and to prevent the violation of thelr 
territory. 

As I said before, I would cheerfully vote any appropriation 
hee may be necessary to defend the frontier of the United 

ates. 

There is a small group of workers who argue that because the 
working class is oppressed the worker has no home to de- 
fend. It is true that the working class occupies the mere sub- 
cellar of the structure of society, but it is entirely due to 
ignorance, inertia, indifference, and lack of understanding on 
the part of the working people themselves. It would be just 
as foolish for the morae propie of Holland to say that they 
will refuse to build the es which protect Holland from the 
invasion of the ocean, because when free from the danger the 
capitalists wilt take advantage of the worker, as it would be 
for the working class in America to say that, because the capi- 
talistic interests largely control the life of the country, the 
worker has no home to defend. 

The stoker on a luxurious ocean liner, covered with sweat 
and grime, deep in the hold of the ship, underpaid and de- 
spised, the last one to escape danger, is as surely interested in 
the welfare of that ship as the “bloated capitalist” in the first 
cabin. They are both passengers on the same ship. 

Knowing all this, I draw a sharp line of demarcation be- 
tween a war of defense and a war of aggression. We must 
defend against attack. No sacrifice can be too great for that. 
We must not permit ourselves to be the aggressors. We must 
sternly oppose any policy that may lead to war. 

I protest against the invasion of Mexican territory. It is not 
too late to withdraw to the border. My vote against the emer- 
gency appropriation is a vote of warning and of protest. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I desire to ask the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations for some information. I was called out of the 
Chamber when he made his statement. Is the amount carried 
in this emergency bill to meet the military necessity of the 
Mexican situation? 

Mr. FITZGHRALD. Yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The eight million dollars. Will the gentle- 
man tell the House how much money we expended in connec- 
tion with sending the Army and Navy to Vera Cruz, Mexico? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not know. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Is not that information in the possession of 
the Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is not. I never inquired. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Have we made an appropriation covering it? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Has an estimate been submitted to the com- 
mittee? 

Mr, FITZGERALD. There may haye been some items in- 
cluded in deficiency bills in previous sessions of Congress, but 
I do not recall them now. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER. 
Signal Service of the Army: For expenses of the Signal Service of 


the Army, including the same objects specified under this head in the 
Army appropriation act for the fiscal year 1916, and for radio installa- 
tions, motor cycles and motor-driven vehicles used for technical pur- 

oses, $600,000, to remain available during the fiscal year 1917: 

rovided, however, That not more than $500,000 of the foregoing ap- 
propriation shall be used for the purchase, maintenance, operation, and 
N of airships and other aerial machines and accessories in the 
aviation section; and for the purchase, maintenance, re „and o 
eration of motor-propelled, passenger-carrying vehicles, which may 
necessary for the aviation section. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word. 
Reference has been made to the number of aeroplanes now in 
the War Department. I do not know what the number is. I 
notice by the morning papers a statement that of the aeroplanes 
on the Mexican border all but two are out of commission, that 
only two are avallable. It seems to me that this ought to bring 
home to us the fact that while we may sit and dream about 
everything being in perfect shape for national defense, yet after 
all, we really learn by experience here and in the Army. I am 
not making any criticism of the Army. They are learning now 
by actual experience what they need to know. This country 
will only learn by actual experience, and the little trouble down 
on the border ought to make us appreciate the fact that we can 
only learn by experience; that the Army itself only learns by 
experience; and that while we nominally have eight aeroplanes 
there and possibly ought to have eighty, according to the news- 
papers we have but two. We are not in very good communica- 
tion with what troops we have in Mexico. 

Reference has been made to the Aero Club of America. Good- 
ness knows, I am under no obligation to them. I think possibly 
they have more severely criticized me than any other Member 
of the House, but perhaps that is only because they send me 
copies of their criticisms and letters, and so forth. They are 
doing a good work in trying to make us appreciate the fact that 
under modern war conditions aeroplanes are absolutely essen- 
tial. On the Mexican border we ought to be in almost hourly 
communication with the troops that we have by aeroplanes. We 
ought to have had aeroplanes enough there to have located the 
man we are seeking. No one knows where he is. The only way 
we can find him will be when we construct aeroplanes enough 
to locate him, and probably by that time he will have hidden 
himself in a hole, where no aeroplane operator can see him. 

Mr. Speaker, while I am on my feet I desire to announce that 
I am going to ask, if no one else does, for a roll call on this bill, 
in the hope that it will demonstrate that the American Con- 
gress when money is needed to protect our border or to take 
care of our troops will always provide it without a dissenting 
voice. [Applause.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois has referred to statements in the press to the effect that 
there are but two serviceable aeroplanes on the border. Gen. 
Scriven is the head of the Signal Corps. He appeared before 
the Committee on Appropriations on Saturday morning and 
stated at that time that there were eight serviceable machines at 
Columbus, N. Mex. : 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I simply wish the facts to be known, so 
that no one will be misled by inaccurate newspaper statements. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, did not Gen. Scriven state to the 
committee that his statement was based on newspaper reports ; 
that is, his statement as to whether these machines are in order? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; his statement was that, as to re- 
ported accidents, he had seen an account in the morning news- 
papers of a machine having broken down. 

Mr. MANN. And he stated that from the press report. The 
press reports this morning are to the effect that all of the 
machines, except two, have had accidents happen to them. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not place entire confidence in re- 
ports about the conditions relating to troops on the border for 
publication, on account of the difficulty of getting accurate in- 
formation. 

Mr. MANN. I do not say that at all in the way of criticism. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I understand; but I do not wish to be 
misunderstood about the situation. 

Mr. MANN. But the fact is they are not enough; everybody 
knows that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. They are asking this money to get 
more, and we are trying to accommodate them. I withdraw the 
pro forma amendment. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last two words. In the last Congress—in fact, ever 


since I have been a Member of Congress—I have tried to exer- 
cise my influence to secure the development and construction of 
aircraft and submarines. One reason perhaps was, I believe 
that when they are fully developed the battleships will be proven 
to the satisfaction of everybody to be obsolete and inoperative, 
and the money that is being put into them, in my judgment, 
is a waste of the people’s money. As I stated before, I 
have asked, by way of offering amendments, to have the Gov- 
ernment manufacture, or the establishment of a plant to manu- 
facture, aircraft, for the reason I wanted the Government to 
have the benefit of the efficiency of our Army and Navy engi- 
neers, who I think are the best in the world, in the develop- 
ment of engines and the improvement of our submarines, in- 
stead of being in the rear of European countries. If this plan 
had been adopted, in my opinion we would now be in the lead 
in regard to the development and manufacture of aircraft; and 
it seems to me now, after the experience we have had that our 
Army and Navy officials have been unable to secure the manu- 
facture by private yards, that Congress should lose no time in 
authorizing a plant to be established for the purpose of develop- 
ing and the manufacture of aircraft. Not only, in my opinion, 
would we get more efficient machines, but while the Army and 
Navy officials were manufacturing or looking after the manu- 
facture of aircraft, they would also obtain an experience that 
would be advantageous to them in the operation of these ma- 
chines, and perhaps we would have more efficient operators of 
aircraft; and I will at the opportune time 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Again strive to secure the 
establishment of a Government plant for this purpose. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. GORDON. What would the gentleman do if all of these 
machines and all the different parts and appliances were 
covered by patent, as I understand is the case? How would 
the Government get control of those? $ 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. The Government can secure 
these patents as easily as any private manufacturer, in my 
judgment, if we will exercise our influence and prerogatives. 
It is only a matter of earnest effort on the part of our Govern- 
ment officials in striving to secure the best that they can for 
the Government for this purpose. That is my opinion, and 
while gentlemen may be wiser in regard to those matters than I 
am, my opinion leads me to believe the Government can do those 
things. Perhaps they may have to purchase patents, and so 
forth, and then if we will utilize the efficiency of the Army and 
Navy engineers, in my opinion, they will develop those patents’ 
that will probably be an improvement upon anything that we 
have at the present time. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I Will. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like to ask if the aeroplane we have 
to-day is less efficient than that used in the European war, 
either by the Germans, French, or British? i 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Well, I can not answer that 
question; I will say to my friend that I am informed that 
American manufacturers are manufacturing aircraft for the 
European belligerent nations, which is evidence that they are 
to some degree at least satisfactory to those countries. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Without objection, the pro forma amendment will be with- 
drawn. 

There was no objection: 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois demands the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 374, nays 1, 
not voting 59, as follows: 


YEAS—374. 
Abercrombie Barnhart Buchanan, Ill. Capstick 
Adamson Beakes Buchanan, Tex. Caraway 
Aiken Beales Rurgess Carew 
Allen Belt Burke Carlin 
Almon Bennet Burnett Carter, Mass, 
Anderson Blackmon Butler Carter, Okla. 
Anthony Booher Byrnes, S. C. Casey 
Ashbrook Borland Byrns, Tenn. Charles 
Aswell Britt Caldwe Chiperfield 
Austin Britten Callaway Church 
Ayres Browne Campbell Cline 
Bacharach Browning Candler, Miss. Coady 
Baile Bruckner Cannon Coleman 
Barkley Brumbaugh Cantrill Sollier 
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Connelly Gray, Ind. Lobeck Saunders 
pene; Oki. Geek toe Scott, Mich, 
per, reen, Iowa J 
Cooper, W. Va. Greene; cAndrews 
Cooper, Wis. Greene, Vt. McClintic Shackleford 
Cople Grifim cken en! 
Costello Hadle McCulloch ley 
Cox McDermott Sherwood 
Crago Hamilton, Mich. McKellar Shouse 
Cramton ton, N. T. McKenzie Stegel 
Crisp Ha McKinle Sims 
Crosser Hard McLaughlin Sinnott 
Cullop H re sson 
Dale, N. Y Hasting — 1 —. 
5 gs ee oan 
Dale; Vt. Haugen Makes 
Dallinger Hawley Mann Smith, Idaho 
Danforth ay Mapes: Smith, Mich. 
Davenport Hayden Martin Smith, Mian. 
Davis, $ Jayes Matthews Smith, N. Y. 
Davis, Tex Heaton Mays Smith; 
pecker a — — 5 ee 
mpsey gesen er, Minn, man 
Denison Helm Miller, Pà: Stafford 
Dent Helvering Mondell Steagall 
Dickinson Hensley Montague Stedman 
Dies Hernandez oon Steele, Iowa 
Dill Hicks Mooney Steele, Pa. 
Dillon 111 Moore, Pa. TSON 
Dixon Hinds. Mo , Okla. Stephens, 
Doolin: Holland Morin Stephens, Miss. 
Doolittle Hollingsworth Moss; W. Va. Stephens, Nebr.. 
Doremus Hood urray Stephens, Tex. 
Doughton Hopwood Neely: Sterling 
Dowell Houston Nelson Stout 
Driscoll Howard Nicholls, S. C. Sulloway 
Drukker Howell Nolan Sumners 
Dunn Huddleston North Sweet 
Dupré Hughes Norton Swift 
Dyer Hu ney Switzer 
monds Hull, Iowa opl y Taggart 
Ellsworth Tenn. Oliver — — 
Els ton Humphrey, Wash. Olney tt 
Emerson Humphreys, O’Shaunessy Ta venner 
Esch " Padgett Taylor, Ark, 
Estopinal Hutchinson Page, N. C. Taylor, Colo. 
Evans goe Park Temple 
Fairchild Jacoway Parker, N. J. ‘Thomas 
Farley James Parker, N. T. Thompson 
Farr Johnson, Ky. Patten: Tillman 
Ferris Johnson, S. Dak, Pe 
Fess Johnson, Wash. Phelan Tinkham 
Fields Kahn Platt Towner 
Finley Kearns Porter Treadway 
Fitzgerald Keating Powers Tribble 
Flood Keister Pratt Van Dyke 
Blynn Kelley Price Vare 
Fordney Kennedy, R. I. uin Venable 
Foss ent Hagsdate 
Foster Kettner Rainey Volstead 
Erear Key, Ohio Raker: Walsh 
Freem Kiess, Ramse 
Fuller Kincheloe Randall Wason 
Galla Kin Rauch Watson, Pa. 
Gallivan Faia Rayburn Watson, Va. 
Gandy Kitchin Rea Webb 
Gard onop Reilly. Whaley 
Gardner fean Ricketts. Wheeler 
Ft La Follette ao wee one 
Garre! ro berts, Mass. 7 
Gillett ers Wilson, Bla, 
9 5 5 Ween k 
ynn nroo we 
Godwin, N. C. Lesher Rowland Winslow 
Good Lever Rubey Wise 
Goodwin, Ark, Lieb Rucker Woods, Iowa 
Gena” Linthi Russell’ Ohio The Spenser 
u eum ; e 2 
Graham Littl Sabath: 
Gray, Ala. Lloyd Sanford 
NATS—1. 
London 
NOT VOTING—59. 
Adair Griest er Scully 
Alexander Guernsey Moores, Ind. Sears 
Barchfeld Hart Morgan, La. Slemp 
Black Henry Morrison Snyder 
Cary Hilliard Moss, Ind. Stiness 
Chandler, N. Y. Jones Mott Stone 
Clark, Fia. Kennedy, Iowa Mudd Sutherland 
Darrow er Nichols; Mich, n 
Dewalt ley Oldfield Walker 
Eagan Watkins 
Eagle Liebel Paige, 
Edwards ud Pou Wingo 
Focht McArthur Roberts, Ney. Wood, Ind. 
Garland McFadden Roden Young, Tex. 
Gregg McGillicuddy Scott, Pa. 


So the bill was passed. 


Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, I was a second late on the call, 
but I would have voted “yea” had I been present. 

Mr. BAGLE. Mr. Speaker, I was not in the Hall when the 
roll was being called, but I was on the way, Had I been pres- 
ent, I would have voted “ yea.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call my name. 

The name of Mr. Crark of Missouri was called, and he voted 
é y ea.” 


The Clerk announced the following pair: 
| Mr. Guernsey with Mr. McGruticuppy. 
Tue result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr, FrrzgEraxp, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. Garnerr, by unanimous; consent; was granted leave of 
absence, indefinitely, on account of illness of mother. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 


cation: 


PATTERSON, GA., March 28, 1916. 
My Drar Mr. Speaker: On account of: the failing health of my father, 
I am compelled to ask an extension of my leave for another week. 
Very sincerely; yours, 
J. R. WALKER: 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker House of Representatives: 
The SPEAKER: Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 
There was: no. objection. 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


By unanimous- consent, on the request of Mr. GREENE: of Ver- 
mont, change of reference was made of the bill S. 1425 from the 
Committee on Military Affairs to the Committee on War Claims, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. CRAMTON, Mr: Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani-- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp: Is there 
objection? 

Mr: FITZGERALD. On what? 

Mr. CRAMTON. On the general subject of national defense. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause. The 
Chair hears none: 

The House will automatically resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union: 

TM MIGRATION. 


Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union: for. the further 
consideration of the bill: (H. R. 10384) to regulate the immigra- 
tion of aliens to and the residence of aliens in the United 
States, with: Mr. SAUNDERS in the chair: 

Mr. BENNET. Mr: Chairman, I move to amend page 14; 
line 12, by inserting. in front of the word. “published.” the 
word “or” and by striking out after the word “ published” 
the words “or distributed.” 

Mr. SABATH. To what page does the gentleman: refer? 

Mr.. BENNET.. Page 14, line 12. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
from the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


States b; 
published in any foreign country, whether such promise is true or 
alse, and either civil or criminal penalty or both imposed by said 


Mr. BENNET. Mr: Chairman, late yesterday afternoon, 
just before the committee rose, I called the attention of the 
committee to the situation to which this amendment is directed. 
T agree with the Committee on Immigration in relation: to 
publications in a foreign country. I can see the merit of that. 
But we have a border reaching from Detroit to the Pacific 
Ocean where our country adjoins: Canada; Canada is just 
as much a foreign country as any other country; and; under 
this bill; if a merchant in Detroit, or a: factory in Detroit or 
at any other place, like Niagara Falls, for example, prints an 
advertisement, published in America, circulated largely in 
America, asking for help of any kind, and that paper goes 
across the Canadian border; as our papers do, and any person 
in Canada—man: or woman—reads that advertisement, and 
comes into the United States in consequence of that advertise-- 
ment, and goes to that factory without disclosing the fact that- 
he or she comes because of that advertisement, and is em- 
ployed, the man who employs that person is subject to the 
penalties of section 5, which are both civil and criminal; the 
civil penalty being $1,000 fine per person. 

I do not think it was the intention of the committee—and! 
it ought not to be the act of Congress—to punish: a man wha: 
publishes in the United States, for circulation in the United 
States, an advertisement in an American paper, when it acci- 
dentally falls into the hands of a Canadian, who takes adyan- 
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tage of the advertisement and comes to this country, only 
across the border. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York 
yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Does not the gentleman think it wise 
and proper, as to an advertisement addressed to anybody who 
may read it, giving notice of the fact that employment is open 
or help is needed, that a distinction should be made between that 
kind of an advertisement and a special communication sent to 
an individual, soliciting or offering employment? One might be 
entirely harmless and proper, and the other might be wrong. 

Mr. BENNET. The gentleman asks, Do I not think it would 
be wise? Wise on the part of whom? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Wise on the part of the law to distin- 
guish between the two cases. 

Mr. BENNET. I think there would be danger of weakening 
the law if we tried to do it. I see point in what the gentle- 
man has in mind, but, while on my feet in this way, I do not 
know that I could phrase an amendment that would cover the 
point. But I do say that if the committee strikes out these 
words “or distribute“ we will protect an American who adver- 
tises in an American newspaper. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from California? 

Mr. BENNET, Yes. 

Mr. HAYES. The gentleman would not claim, I think, that 
in the case he puts a man could be prosecuted criminally because 
of such publication or distribution, because it is the intent that 
is the controlling factor. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? . - 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET. Why, Mr. Chairman, as we go along further in 
this bill instances will be brought to the attention of the com- 
mittee where the committee has attempted, at least, to eliminate 
the whole question of intent out of an American prosecution. 
The gentleman from California [Mr. Hayes] asks me whether 
it can be done. It is done in the State of New York in one 
instance. I will give the gentleman an instance—where a man 
is found with empty bottles in his possession, and the law pre- 
sumes the attempt to appropriate them in violation of the 
branding act. 

Mr. HAYES. The gentleman should understand that if the 
statute makes that presumption, that is not the usual presump- 
tion of law. There must be a criminal intent before you can 
prosecute a man for a felony or other crime. 

Mr. BENNET. I will say to the gentleman frankly that what 
I think would happen to a man under this would be that he 
would be sued for a thousand dollars and he would have no 
defense, 

Mr. HAYES. The gentleman must recognize the fact that this 
fine is imposed by immigration officials, and I am sure he would 
not claim in a case of that kind, where it was clearly not the 
intention of having an advertisement of that kind distributed 
in Canada for the purpose of inducing immigration, that the 
officials of the United States would prosecute a man under those 
circumstances. 

Mr. BENNET. All I can say is that it has been done. 

Mr. HAYES. Then the man under whom it was done should 
have been removed from office, 

Mr. BENNET. I remember the old story of the man who was 
confined in jail and who sent for his lawyer, and his lawyer 
said to him, “ You can not be put in jail for that,” and the man 
said, “Yes; but I am here.” The gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. Lopeck] told me yesterday of a case in Omaha almost on 
all fours, where the advertisement, as I recall it, was circu- 
lated in an Omaha newspaper and read in Canada, and a woman 
<ame into the United States from Canada because of that adver- 
tisement in an Omaha newspaper, and the man who put the 
advertisement in that American newspaper was sued. j 

I think that is all wrong. But I am not standing up here 
and saying that the de t ought not to execute the law. 
It is a pretty hard law when the only defense you can put up 
is that the department could not enforce it. Unless this is 
stricken out the department will have cases of that kind. 

Mr. HAYES. But the publisher had no part in its distri- 
bution? 


the gentleman 


Mr. BENNET. No. 3 

Mr. HAYES. How in the world could he be liable for some- 
thing that he had not done? I think the gentleman is building 
mountains out of nothing here. I can not understand it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, the contention of the gentle- 
man from New York is so absurd that I move that all debate 
be now closed. 

Mr. BENNET. The gentleman has the right to do that, but it 
is not absurd. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I renew my motion that the 
debate be now closed. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
section. 

Mr. BURNETT. I make a point of order that that is not in 
order. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama has moved 
to close the debate. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the “ noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BURNETT. I ask for a division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 82, noes 34. 

Mr. BENNET. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. Bur- 
NETT and Mr. BENNET. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
114, noes 34. 

Accordingly the motion to close debate was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is closed, and the question is on 
the amendment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. BENNET]. 

Mr. BENNET. May we have the amendinent again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BENNET: Page 14, line 12, after the word 
“ printed,” insert the word “or,” und after the word “ published” 
strike out the words “or distributed.” 


The amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 9. That it shall be unlawful for any person, including any trans- 
ponaton company other than railway lines entering the United States 

om foreign contiguous territory, or the owner, master, agent, or con- 
signee of any vessel to bring to the United States either from a foreign 
country or any insular possession of the United States any alien afflicted 
with idiocy, insanity, imbecility, feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, constitu- 
tional parca inferiority, chronic alcoholism, tuberculosis in an 
form, or a loathsome or dangerous contagious disease, and if it shall 
appear to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Labor that any alien 
so brought to the United States was afflicted with any of the said dis- 
eases or disabilities at the time of foreign embarkation, and that the 
existence of such disease or disability might have been detected by 
means of 2 competent medical examination at such time, such person or 
transportation company, or the master, agent, owner, or consignee of 
any such vessel shall pay to the collector of customs of the customs 
district in which the port of arrival is located the sum of $200, and 
in addition a sum equal to that paid by such alien for his transportation 
from the initlal point of departure, indicated in his ticket, to the port 
of arrival, for each and every violation of the provisions of this section, 
such latter sum to be delivered by the collector of customs to the alien 
on whose account assessed. It shall also be unlawful for any such 
person to bring to any port of the United States any alien afflicted with 
any mental defect other than those above paciar named, or physical 
defect of a nature which may affect his soe, o earn a living, as 
contemplated in section 3 of this act, and if it shall appear to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary of Labor that any alien so brought to the 
United States was so afflicted at the time of foreign embarkation, and 
that the existence of such mental or physical defect might have been 
detected by means of a competent medical examiner at such time, such 
person shall pay to the collector of customs of the customs district in 
which the port of arrival is located the sum of $25, and in addition a 
sum equal to that paid by such alien for his transportation from the 
initial paint of departure, indicated in his ticket, to the port of arrival, 
for each and every violation of this provision, such latter sum to be 
delivered by the collector of customs to the alien for whose account 
assessed. It shall also be unlawful for any such paso to bring to 
any port of the United States any alien who is excluded by the provi- 
sions of section 3 of this act because unable to read, or who are 
Hindus, or who can not become mo inane under existing law, to become 
a citizen of the United States by naturalization, as provided in section 3 
of this act, and if it shall appear to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
of Labor that these disabilities might have been detected by the exer- 
cise of reasonable 5 prior to the departure of such aliens from 
a foreign port, sue pareen shall pay to the collector of customs of the 
customs district in which the port of arrival is located the sum of $200, 
and in addition a sum equal to that paid by such alien for his trans- 
portation from the initial point of departure, indicated in his ticket, 
to the rt of arrival, for each and every violation of this provision, 
such latter sum to be delivered by the collector of customs to the alien 
on whose account a And no vessel shall granted clearance 
papers pees the determination of the question of the liability to the 
payment of such fine, or while the fine remains unpaid, nor shall such 
fine be remitted or refunded: Provided, That clearance may be proma 
prior to the determination of such questions upon the deposit of a 
sum sufficient to cover such fine. 


‘Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, a committee amendment. 


1916. 


The CHAIRMAN. There is a committee amendment in the 
section, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 18, line 16, insert the word “of” at 
the beginning of the line. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BURNETT: Page 19, line 20, strike out the 

riod and insert a colon and add “Provided, That nothing contained 
n this section shall be construed to subject transportation companies to 
a fine tor bringing to ports of the United States aliens who are by any 
of the provisions or exceptions to section 3 hereof exempted from the 
excluding provisions of said section.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama desire 
recognition on this amendment? 

Mr. BURNETT. I do not care to discuss it. I think its pur- 
pose is obvious. Some members of the committee expressed a 
doubt as to whether aliens who are fleeing from religious perse- 
cution would be permitted by the steamship companies to take 
passage on their vessels, even if they were admissible to this 
country. The committee were of the opinion that if they were 
admissible aliens there could not be any such thing as a penalty 
on the steamship company, but in order to leave no doubt about 
that matter the gentleman from New York [Mr. SIEGEL] offered 
an amendment, which the committee accepted, and this is that 
amendment. It is offered in order that there may be no doubt 
about it. 8 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, when the committee proposes 
a good amendment, I suppose a Member will be permitted to 
rise and say that it is a good amendment, despite the vote 
of a moment ago. 

This is a good amendment. It does not go far enough, and 
after the amendment is adopted, as I assume it will be, as it 
ought to be, I propose to follow it up with a perfecting amend- 
ment which, it seems to me, is absolutely necessary. 

In these five minutes I also want to say one other thing. 
The controversial points of this bill were the literacy test, the 
head tax—to which a considerable number of Members were 
opposed—and the Japanese section, in opposition to which I 
stood nearly alone. Those parts of the bill have been passed; 
but for six years I was on the Committee on Immigration, and 
for nearly three years on the Immigration Commission, and I 
do know something about the immigration laws, and I do not 
think this Congress has yet got to the point where a man ought 
to be criticized for rising to propose a perfecting amendment. 
The House has a right to vote it down if Members do not agree 
with it; but so long as an amendment is in the line of what a 
Member on his responsibility thinks is a perfecting amend- 
ment, he ought to be treated with courtesy and consideration, 
and his amendment ought not to be called ridiculous. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has a per- 
fecting amendment that he wishes to offer? 

Mr. BENNET. To the section. 

Mr. GARDNER. Not to the amendment? 

Mr. BENNET. Oh, no. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New «York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 18, line 24, strike out the words “ because unable to read or.” 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I wish to congratulate the 
Committee on Immigration on the broadening of the literacy 
test. I want to congratulate them on the amendment which 
they have just offered, which was necessary, and I want to 
call their attention to the absolute necessity of this amendment, 
unless their exemption is to be a fraud and a sham. I want to 
say frankly that I do not think the committee intend that exemp- 
tion to be a fraud and a sham. 

When I was on the Immigration Commission a part of my 
duty was to study the way in which tickets were sold to immi- 
grants. For various reasons I was the only member of the com- 
mittee who came up through Calabria and traveled through 
Roumania and went into the question of ticket selling in Russia. 
I know just how these tickets are sold. If this fine fell on 
the steamship company, that would be one proposition; but 
these tickets are sold by little agents back in the interior of 
the country, and here is what is going to happen: A woman 
will come to one of these little agents in Russia, in Kiev, and 
say, TA want a ticket to America.” He will say, “Can you 
read?” 


She will say: “No; I can’t read, but my husband is 
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in America, and under the American law I have a right to be 
admitted there, because I am his wife.” The agent will say to 
her: Look what a chance I am taking. The American law 
says that I can not take any security from you. I must take 
the chance that you are this man’s wife; I must take the chance 
that you will not sell the ticket to somebody else; and if it turns 
cut that you are deceiving me, or that your husband is dead, 
or will not receive you, or anything of that sort, I will have to 
pay you back your transportation money, the steamship com- 
pany will have to bring you clear back from New York to Russia, 
and in addition to that I will have to pay the sum of $200.” 

No agent is going to take such a chance as that. If it was 
not for the provision later on in the bill, preventing the agent 
from taking security, he would do that ordinary business thing. 
He would say: “ Very well, put up security against this fine 
and against these penalties.” But he is prohibited from doing 
that; and although I know the committee do not intend it, 
this simply means that no ticket will be sold to any person 
abroad who can not read. Now, there is a plain, simple state- 
ment of a business fact that ought to appeal to every business 
man on this floor. If you want your exemption to work, strike 
out these words. An agent can tell whether a man is a Japanese 
or a Chinaman, so as to come under the other provisions, A 
surgeon can tell whether a man is more or less afflicted; but 
nobody can tell to a certainty whether a person who can 
not read will be adjudged to come within some of the exceptions 
to section 3. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New York 
professes to be very solicitious for the welfare of the immigrant. 
This provision in the bill which he seeks to strike out is one of 
the most valuable provisions in the bill. It is intended to pre- 
vent the steamship companies bringing aliens to the country 
who would not be admissible. The language can not be made 
plainer, and I hope the amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, can we have the amend- 
ment again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
be again reported. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 18, line 24, strike out the words “ because unable to read or.“ 

Mr. BENNET. So it will read: 

Any aliens who are excluded by the provisions of section 3 of this 
act who are Hindus— 

And so forth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BENNET) there were 3 ayes and 39 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 17, line 22, after the word “addition,” insert the words “ when- 
ever the Secretary of Labor shall so direct.“ 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I am quite sure that the com- 
mittee does not want to be unfair as between transportation 
companies and penalize countries that have adopted good laws. 
The best immigration laws in the world are the laws of the 
Italian Government, and those laws require and have required 
for years a good deal of what is in this section. I was not sure 
but that the law might have been repealed, so I wrote to the 
Italian embassy in the city and got this reply: 

REGIA AmpascratTa D'ITALIA, 
Washington, February 11, 1916. 

Dear Sin: With reference to your inquiry of the 2d instant, I be; 
to inform you that the Italian law of emigration provides in a aeara 
way that the steamship companies must take emigrants excluded from 
a foreign country back to an Italian port free of ch . The com- 

anies are further liable for damages to the emigrant if it is proved 
t they were aware of the circumstances which would cause his 
rejection before leaving the port of departure. 
Very truly, yours, 
MACCHI DI CELLERE, 
Royal Italian Ambassador. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. BENNET, 
United States Representative, Washington, D. O. 

Unless this language I have suggested is put in, which leaves” 
it discretionary with the Secretary, here will be the situation. 
The English and the Germans have not done a thing by law for 
the people who leave their country. The Italians have, and yet 
you treat them all alike, and you pile onto the Italian steamship 
line whose Government has already acted the same fine that you 
put on the Germans and the English which have not done a 
thing. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman knows that I am in favor of 
any amendment that would aid the immigrant, but I can not 
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understand how his amendment would help, because if the 
Italian Government has such stringent laws the Italian com- 
panies could not violate this provision, and consequently they 
will not be subject to any of the fines. 

Mr. BENNET. -The question whether they violate the laws 
are passed upon by our officials, and properly so. The steam- 
ship companies claim that they do not violate the laws, while 
our officials claim that they do. What happens when an immi- 
grant is sent back is this: If an Italian is brought back he can 
bring suit in an Italian court not only for the money paid but 
for his loss of time, and the court invariably gives him judg- 
ment not only for the money but for the loss of time at the rate 
of 2 liras a day, or about 40 cents. My opinion is that when 
a country has passed good laws for the protection of immigrants 
we ought to recognize that fact and put in the hands of the 
Secretary of Labor the power not to impose those penalties 
where the penalty is already being imposed by the law of the 
country from which the steamship comes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 19, line 8, after the word addition“ insert the words 
“whenever the Secretary of Labor shall so direct.” 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section and amendments thereto close in 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous eonsent that all debate on the section under consideration, 
and all amendments thereto, close at the expiration of five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I will ask unanimous consent 
that a similar amendment may be read from the desk and 
deemed to be pending before I take my five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 18, line 16, after the word addition“ insert the words 
“whenever the Secretary of Labor shall so direct.” 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to take the 
five minutes, and I will simply content myself with saying that 
the same reasons which applied to the other amendment apply 
to this, and, in my judgment, reiterated after 10 years of ex- 
perience, where foreign countries that are bringing residents 
to our country who are to be, first, residents and then citizens 
are enacting laws to protect the citizens brought here by the 
steamship companies, we ought not to discriminate against 
them and put on double penalties. I ask unanimous consent 
that a vote be taken on both amendments at once. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the two amendments 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 10. That it shall be the duty of every person, including owners, 
officers, agents of vessels or transportation lines, or interna- 
tional bridges or toll roads other than railway lines, which may 
enter into a contract as provided in section 23 of this act, bringing an 
alien to, or providing a means for an alien to come to, any seaport or 
land border port of the United States, to prevent the landing of such 
alien in the United States at any time or place other than as desig- 
nated by the immigration officers, and the ure of any such person, 
owner, officer, or agent to comply with the foregoing requirements shall 
be deemed a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be punished 
by a fine in each case of not less than $200 nor more than $1,000, or 
by imprisonment for a term not exceeding one year, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment; or, if in the opinion of the Secretary of Labor 
it is impracticable or inconvenient to prosecute the person, owner, 
master, officer, or agent of any such vessel, a penalty of $1,000 shall 
be a Hen upon the vessel whose owner, master, officer, or agent violates 
the provisions of this section, and such vessel shall be Hbeled therefor 
in the appropriate United States court. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, my attention has just been 
called to a speech on “ Immigration” printed in the Recorp of 
Saturday, March 25, by the Hon. Joun H. STEPHENS, of Texas. 

No word of this speech was delivered on the floor of this House, 
but the gentleman, taking advantage of the privilege granted to 
him by the House to extend his remarks, has seen fit to refer 
to my activity in the last Congress against the passage of this 
bill and in favor of sustaining the veto of President Wilson 
when this House was called upon to consider the President’s 
message. His insinuations as to the reasons for my support of 
the veto, and his quotations from an alleged Washington news- 
paper with reference to myself, I shall ignore as unworthy of 
even passing notice. I have always been proud of the small part 
I played in helping to sustain President Wilson’s decision, and 
J fervently hope that the opportunity may come for similar 
action at some future time. 


Every man within the sound of my voice knows I am un- 
alterably opposed to the Burnett bill, and I think I have ex- 
pressed that opposition in a decent, honorable, manly way, with- 
out any reflection upon or impeachment of the motives of the 
honorable gentlemen who support it. For this reason I can not 
ignore one statement made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
STEPHENS] in the extension of his remarks, which reads as 
follows: 

Mr. Speaker, the Bible tells us that a man can not serve two masters, 

sustains 


and human experience * this doctrine; therefore 
there can be no English, German, Irish, or Catholic American, because 


renouncing their allegiance to any 
have, since the of the present great Euro 
their oaths and are now bold] 

blood, and have also 2 
thereby rocking our ship of state, making it much harder for our 


This is a specific charge that an Englishman can not become 
a loyal American citizen; that a German can not become a loyal 
American citizen, and last, but not least, that an Irishman can 
not be a loyal American citizen. There would be glory enough 
for one speech if the statement stopped with this comprehensive 
denunciation, but it did not. Aroused to the highest pitch 
of patriotism and probably with the intention to do a last- 
ing service to humanity and to set forth the ideals of Texas 
in their true light, the orator in writing his speeeh took pains 
to say that there could be no Catholic American. 

This exalted and statesmanlike strain comes from the Repre- 
sentative of the thirteenth district of Texas, which he would 
have us know is the cradle of loyalty and the shrine of pa- 
triotism. f 

No immigrant can be a patriot, eh? How marvelous are the 
miracles wrought by time! Cooke County and the celebrated 
town of Gainesville, the seat of Cooke County, are located in 
that illimitable region of light called Texas and in the bosom 
of the thirteenth district, whence comes these burning words. 
Yes; time is not only a healer of wounds but in its vicissitudes 
it can breed patriotism where there was treason, civilization 
where there was savagery, light where there was darkness, 
learning where there was ignorance, and security where there 
was ruthless and wholesale murder. 

When the State of Texas undertook to make itself a part of 
a foreign nation which, if it had succeeded, would have de- 
prived us of the services of the gentleman from Texas, and after 
this attempt to make aliens of the third part of the American 
people had been in progress for some time, and the tragic year 
of 1862 arrived, a series of events occurred at Gainesville, Tex., 
that appear as a blot of darker infamy on the darkest page of 
the history of crime. 

There were a number of men in Cooke County and adjoining 
counties in Texas who had in their hearts a veneration for the 
American flag. It was only 17 years since they proudly brought 
the State of Texas into the Union and it was a proud day in 
their lives when the Stars and Stripes first floated over the 
broad prairies of Texas as a part of the United States. Some 
of them banded themselves together to prevent their being 
drafted into the Confederate Army. They made no riot; they 
did not kill anyone; they committed no crime at all except 
what was then the most horrible offense imaginable in what is 
now the distinguished gentleman’s district—they objected to 
being dragged from their homes and compelled to fire on the 
flag of their country. 

Now, if I had the narrow-minded prejudices of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. STEPHENS] when he discusses immigra- 
tion, I would probably proceed to quote from rumors or from 
cheap weekly newspapers published in backwoods towns to 
substantiate what I shall say took place in this sanctuary of 
loyalty. described as the thirteenth district of Texas. I shall 
set it forth as a contrast to the genuine patriotism of our im- 
migrant children as proven on a hundred battle fields. 

I shali not consult my feelings as the gentleman from Texas 
consulted his. I shall not speak in any spirit of hatred as did 
the gentleman who quoted the Book that commands us to love 
one another. But this occasion should not pass without re- 
minding the gentleman from Texas of how patriotism and 
loyalty had their birth where he has been honored most. 

In October, 1862, 42 white citizens of the United States, 
nearly all farmers, without trial, without process of law and 
solely on suspicion of their being banded together to restore 
the Union and the Constitution in Texas, and to refuse to be 
compelled to do the work of treason on the battle field and 
shoot down their fellow citizens and perhaps their kindreds 
who were fighting in defense of their country, were put to death 
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under circumstances of such stony-hearted barbarity as would 
cause Pancho Villa to turn away in horror. : 

There is an elm tree in Cambridge, Mass., a city so ably 
represented here by my worthy colleague Mr. DALLINGER, under 
which Washington drew the sword of liberty; there was the 
Charter Oak at Hartford, whose every leaf was a witness of 
the American spirit of independence. There is an elm in the 
yard of the Capitol said to have been planted by Washington, 
and the most beautiful tree in this city is another elm in the 
Capitol Grounds planted by the hands of Charles Sumner, but 
there was an elm tree in Gainesville on which 40 citizens were 
strangled to death for their loyalty to the flag of their country. 
The other two brave hearts broke away from the guards on 
the way to execution and were mercilessly shot down. : 

There was a citizen of Gainesville, Dr. Thomas Barett, a 
minister of the gospel as well as a physician, who went through 
the terrible experience of serving on a mock jury which was 
appointed by a committee of a mob and felt itself authorized 
to condemn to death any man connected with this loyal or- 
ganization by a majority vote. The doctor wrote an account 
of the murders in 1885, which was published in pamphlet form 
and is found in the Library of Congress. And here I pause to 
say that it is the only literary production from that distin- 
guished district that appears to be found in the Library, a 
district whose Representative pleads for the literacy test. And 
I further say that while I haye been more or less familiar 
with books, I would be amazed to learn of any book written 
in Texas that is well known among the people of the United 
States. What book was written there? Will any gentleman tell 
me? What invention to lift from the shoulders of labor the 
burden of toil and to help to feed a hungry world was ever 
invented in Texas? What lasting monument of genius bears 
witness to the intellectual toil of Texas? What work of art 
hangs in any- gallery that was penciled there? What statue 
was ever sculptured to plead to posterity for the remembrance 
of the great by any citizen of that grassy expanse that geog- 
raphers call Texas? It was hoped that the liberation of the 
Slaves would glorify and exalt the minds of men in that region 
of the lash and the auction block; but the hopes were disap- 
pointed, for the minds of men were on the contrary enslaved 
and, politically at least, there can be but one expression of 
thought in an empire whose 265,000 square miles are a source 
of pride to its inhabitants, as if they had filled an ocean and 
created Texas—Texas, that wants no immigrants. 

But coming back to Dr. Barrett. He wrote a pamphlet, the 
sincerity of which is marked by the simplicity of its style. 
Perhaps he tempered his language to fit the understanding of 
his patriotic neighbors. He begins the narrative of the appall- 
ing murders with this gentle apology: 

The war between the States, North and South, have existed more 
than a year, the war fever having risen to boiling heat, the Con- 
federate Congress passed the conscript law. This law was very 
offensive to many, and particularly to those who were afterwards 
members of the organization for which they were hung. 

The doctor then goes on to say that one man, who afterwards 
disappeared, threatened to raise a company to resist conscrip- 
tion for the Confederate Army. But there was a mysterious 
initiator, as the learned doctor calls him, who initiated men 
into the organization. Finally some one notified the military 
authorities of the Confederacy; all the militia was called out 
and a great number of arrests were made, including about 150 
farmers of the county, and the prisoners were brought to 
Gainesville and crowded into the county jail. 

When I arrived near town— 

Says the doctor 
there were crowds in sight in every direction, armed and pressing 
forward prisoners under guard. The deepest and most intense excite- 
ment that I ever saw prevailed. Reason had left its throne. * * e 
Soon after I arrived on the he ger I heard hanging spoken of. I 
found the tree had been selected, that same old historic elm, with its 
long and bending limbs, which was afterwards used for that purpose. 
The crowd seemed to be settling down on beginning to hang— 

Says the narrator, with easy familiarity with scenes of death. 

Then he goes on to say that a meeting was called and a 
chairman appointed, and “a motion was made and carried for 
the Chair to appoint five men to select a jury to decide upon a 
course to be pursued with these men.” Dr. Barrett reluctantly 
accepted an appointment as a juror. “The jury met and passed 
an order that a majority should rule.” This, of course, was in 
necordance with Gainesville democracy. Then,in accordance with 
what they conceived to be the privileges of the Magna Charta, 
they proceeded to try the prisoners. A fact came out in the 
testimony that caused a shudder throughout that whole region. 

“ The Confederate Government had a large amount of ammuni- 
tion at Sherman, which was guarded day and night. Cooke 
County had about 400 pounds of powder and other ammuni- 


tion to suit it. Their plans were to rise in the night and take 
all the ammunition at Sherman and Gainesville and leave the 
county without ammunition, and take the county.” 

The precious material with which the flag of our country was 
to be riddled was in danger of being monopolized by those 
treacherous conspirators. It was darkly hinted, as the pains- 
taking doctor narrates, that it was their purpose to join Gen. 
Blount's division of the Union Army. It was soon circulated 
about the town that it was the purpose of these men to rise in 
the night and murder their neighbors, especially including 
women and children. This is the kind of plot that always 
haunts the midnight hours of a true and genuine patriot. There 
used to be a great many people in this country who were even 
more patriotic than the gentleman from Texas who were griev- 
ously disappointed because some wholesale murder had not taken 
place in the night. They were dishonored as prophets among 
their compatriots, and their want of accurate information as to 
the date of the massacre was a subject of comment among their 
friends that was very painful to them. The pious doctor does 
not fail to state that the extermination of the loyal Confed- 
erates of Cooke County and adjoining counties was providen- 
tially prevented by a heavy rain. The painstaking jury soon dis- 
covered that “the night of the big rain” was the night that 
was set for the slaughter of the innocents, 

And now the doctor, with the simplicity of a prophet, quietly 
recites what took place in the jury room: 

One man, known to be a leader, was brought in and proven to be 
guilty, he being the man who initiated the two men who had been ini- 
tiated and reported to the military. This man was condemned and 
hung; another was brought and was disposed of in the same way, and 
this was continued until seven were doomed to die likewise. 

It seems as though the jury was not doing business with the 
necessary dispatch, and— 

The crowd were threatening— 

As Dr. Barrett says— 
to take the prisoners out and kill all of them. There was a trial made 
to have me taken off the jury because I took the lead in opposing these 
violent measures. We who ps hanging insisted to turn the men 
over to the civil or military authorities instead of hanging. 

At this juncture the jury made a mistake. They tried and 
condemned the eighth man, but “ he was only slightly in it,” and 
Dr. Barrett made a plea in his behalf. He sets out his humane 
speech to the jury with a dramatic precision that seems to indi- 
cate that he had read Homer. He threatened to leave the jury, 
but was persuaded by some of his friends to remain and have at 
least a few more men hanged to prevent the lynching of all the 
prisoners. So he decided to continue as a juror in the interests 
of humanity and hang a few more, à 

Lest this might seem incredible, I insert the words of the 
devout physician who was compelled to admit that it was 
Hats that certain of the prisoners “should die for the peo- 
ple”: 

The excitement had reached the jury room. 1 and a few others saw 
the situation at once. The testimony against the men on which they 
had been tried was ail written down, co uently there was nothing 
to be done but read it and take the vote. One was put on trial, the 
vote taken, and he condemned to hang; a second was disposed of in 
the same manner. I made a trial to stop the course of things, but I 
saw that it was useless to make any attempt to save the men by a 
vote. I then proposed -a compromise; I proposed to allow them to 
select six of the worst ones and hang them, and set the rest at liberty. 
I saw they were going to hang a good many more than that, and I 
was striving to save as many as possible, but the jury rejected my 
proposition. When they rejected it, hope fled, and I took my seat to 
watch the course of events. I sat sad and silent till six were con- 
demned and not one set at liberty, for it was hang or set at liberty.” 
The jury changed its rules and granted a new trial to the eighth 
prisoner on the two-thirds plan. 

Having the benefit of this rule, number eight was not imme- 
diately hanged but was turned over to the military authorities. 

For several days after this the jury seemed to hesitate at fur- 
ther convictions. This resulted in nightly attempts to lynch all 
the remaining prisoners, which was prevented by a heroic jailer 
whose name the cautious and circumspect doctor apparently for 
reasons best known to himself, fails to mention, even 23 years 
after the fact. Saturday night came and, the jury being disin- 
clined to work on the Sabbath, took a vote and decided what to 
do with the balance of the prisoners and adjourned until the next 
Saturday, agreeing to keep their decision secret until that time. 
Then they went home. The secret which the doctor fails to 
divulge in his narrative “leaked,” as he said, during the night 
and there was general dissatisfaction expressed with the wholly 
inadequate administration of justice by the 12 good men and 
true. No doubt there was then, as now, a large contingent of 


patriots in Gainesville who were deeply interested in the ad- 
ministration of justice. 

A glorious Sabbath morning in October came for the worship 
of God and for the inculcation of the doctrine of loving thy 
neighbor as thyself, a doctrine which the average immigrant 
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never forgets. The sun mounted the heavens and a procession 
Was seen moving toward the elm tree in the square. It was 
headed by a wagonload of men who loved their country better 
than they did Cooke County, Tex., flanked by files of soldiers. 
The tender-hearted doctor did not wish to be present at the 
strangling of these men. “I took my seat in a porch at the 
northeast corner of the square, where I knew that the men 
would be hauled in a wagon down California Street. * * * I 
had not been there long till I saw the death wagon coming with 
two of the prisoners * * * and this was continued until late 
in the evening before the last one was hung.” Dr. Barrett goes 
on to say that he asked why the military authorities had taken 
the men from the jury, contrary to what they had decided to do, 
and to the day that he wrote his narrative he was never able 
to find out. Fourteen men were martyred on the elm tree that 
day. They were all heads of families and all had children 
but one, according to Dr. Barrett. 

There was a sense of propriety in that portion of Texas 
then superior to what seems to be the case now. “ There was 
an order passed that women should not be permitted to be 
present at the hanging,” writes Dr. Barrett, but Texas has 
fallen from her high estate, for a few weeks ago we read of 
a man being roasted alive in the presence of women and chil- 
dren in that State, where formerly there would be none but an 
exclusive and limited audience admitted to the spectacle. 

It was hoped by the humane part of the community that this 
holocaust of 21 lives would suffice to vindicate the insulted 
patriotism of Gainesville, but during the week two terrible 
things happened in the county. Two men who had been vin- 
dictively hostile to the prisoners were shot down in the chap- 
paral that fringes the Red River. One of them was pursuing 
his accustomed sport of deer hunting during the saturnalia 
of death. No one up to the date of Dr. Barrett’s history ever 
found out who had killed them. Of course none of the pris- 
oners had any share in the murders. They were closely 
guarded many miles from the scene. But such was the con- 
dition of the public mind in and about Gainesville that the 
prisoners were held accountable for the murders, and the 
people demanded that they should suffer death for the crimes 
of those who the public believed were their friends. Probably 
this was the time when the glowing patriotism of Gainesville 
had its birth. 

In fact, the strain was so great at that time in what is now 
the thirteenth district of Texas that men seemed to prefer to 
be hanged rather than endure it. The pious historian of Gaines- 
ville does not fail to put this paragraph in his account of the 
suppression of loyalty: 

Here I must state that all the time that this one was going on 
occasionally men who were in this clan were ee se and surrender- 
ing, and some of them had been hung. 

Saturday came and the jury, having rested, reassembled. 
While Dr. Barrett does not say so, it seems plain from his 
account that the horrible secret that they nursed in their breasts 
during the whole week was that they intended to advise the 
release of all the prisoners when they next met, hoping in the 
meantime that local patriotism would sufficiently subside to 
allow them to exercise this much humånity. But when they 
came together the public demand for vicarious atonement for 
the death of the two citizens was overwhelming. 

I have overlooked an instructive paragraph found at page 
11 of Dr. Barrett’s pamphlet: 
ictal hud TOIA TA Bo Lede DOON 00 
it. He referred to a man who was prominent among the prisoners, 
observing that if there was anything kept . this man knew it. He 
proposed to the — to b him tell him if he would reveal 
everything that t ury would release him, and for us to release him 
according to promise, “and he would attend to him before he got home. 

Due to the efforts of Dr. Barrett and what might be called 
the everlasting honor of the remainder of the jury this offer of 
disinterested public service was solemnly declined. 

Another Sabbath sun rose on Gainesville and cast the long 
shadow of the elm tree on the town. The Sabbath was again 
remembered, if not kept holy, at the northern limit of Texas. 
The old woman who was knitting in Dickens's Tale of Two 
Cities would have left her seat near the guillotine to witness 
the scene of that Sabbath day in Gainesville. Dr. Barrett is at 
his best when he comes to describe what happened on this day: 

But that emg Sunday dawned and I r to 1 not to 


ny seat in the same rch at the northeast corner of the square, 

wer ene sat when the 14 men passed which the mob took from the jury 
an 

The ne ng did not commence very early, and when the last one 
was hung the sun was low 

There were 40 hung ona. 2 us: broke from the guard were shot and 
killed, making 42 deaths. 


And every face that was distorted in death beneath that elm 
tree was the face of a White American citizen, an American per- 
haps whose lineage dated back to the founders of the Republic, 
the very kind of citizen for whose protection and welfare the 
gentleman from Texas has made an asault on other citizens on 
account of the accident of their birth or the manner in which 
they worship God. 

The doctor then mercifully shifts the scene to the close of the 
Civil War and with the utmost innocence describes the coming 
of the United States forces: 


The Federal soldiers came in, and such running and taking to the 
brush had never been in Cooke County ; not only the jury, but a good 
many others who had taken an active part in the hanging. 


This should be described in the history of Gainesville as the 
“ Hegira of the patriots.” 

Under the law of the United States every man who willfully 
had taken part in this wholesale murder could have been regu- 
larly tried by court-martial and hanged according to law. An 
order was issued preventing the military trial of those men. 
If they had been hunted down and regularly tried and hanged, 
there would even be more patriotism in the thirteenth district 
of Texas to-day than there is now. 

Mr. I make this assertion boldly that owing to the 
very fact that the North had a cosmopolitan population which 
although united in devotion to the Union it could not be united 
in any plan or policy to wreak vengeance on the fallen South. 
If they were a homogeneous population and if they were all of 
that noble stock represented by the gentleman from Texas, they 
would have parceled out the South, and especially Texas, among 
the victorious soldiers in the good old Anglo-Saxon way. If 
this happened, the gentleman probably would not be here. Being 
a man of evident piety, every time he looks about on the fair 
and limitless patrimony of Texas he ought most devoutly to 
thank his Maker that the loyal people of the United States were 
not all like him. I do not dislike him personally. He is a good 
man for Gainesville, giving expression to the philosophy of the 
region in which he lives and the light in which it is studied. 
He probably desires to advertise Texas at the expense of the 
immigrant, and if this is his purpose I shall help him. Oh, 
yes; I like. him, but I do not like his exclusive and narrow- 
minded doctrine. If I had the vocabulary of that other distin- 
guished gentleman, who fittingly represents the whole State of 
Texas as a Congressman at large, I mean Mr. Davis, inade- 
quately called Cyclone” Davis, I would pay my respects to 
the sentiments expressed by the gentleman from the thirteenth 
district of the celebrated Lone Star State. If it is a fact that 
Texas has a horror of the immigrant, it is fitting and proper 
that the gentleman from Texas should do his best to cause the 
immigrant to have a horror of Texas. If this is an acceptable 
public service in that State, he has certainly rendered it with a 
degree of effectiveness and ability rarely ever performed through 
the medium of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. Chairman, I also have a notion of what the duty of the 
public ought to be. I believe that a monument ought to be 
erected by the Government to commemorate those 42 martyrs 
who suffered death primarily for their devotion to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and it is my present purpose to intro- 
duce a bill to erect a shaft that will plead to posterity for their 
remembrance. They did not die in vain! These men would not 
have barred the worthy immigrant from our shores, and the 
immigrant children of this glorious Republic in this day and 
hour breathe a prayer for their everlasting 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of calling the attention of the chairman 
of the committee to an omission, or to, rather, a misplaced 
punctuation mark occurring on lines 28, 24, and 25, on page 19. 
As the bill reads it says: 

Sec. 10. That it shall be the duty of ven Any prioni including owne 
officers, and agents of vessels or cee re lines, or internationa. 
bridges or toll roads other than railway lines, "whi ich may enter into a 
contract as provided in section 23 of this act, bringing an alien to— 

In the law as it is at present there is no comma after the 
words “railway lines” in line 24, and the result is that unless 
the gentleman omits the provision the section will apply only, 
and this is a penal section 

Mr. BURNETT rose. 

Mr. BENNET. Does the gentleman see the point? 

Mr. BURNETT. In other words, the gentleman desires to 
strike out the comma after the word “lines”? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes; and if I were drafting the section I 
think I would go even to the extent of putting the words “ other 
than railway lines which may enter into a contract as provided 
in section 23 of this act” in parentheses, this being a penal 
statute. 

Mr. BURNETT. Oh, I think the comma at the end will 
make it a parenthetical statement. 
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Mr. BENNET. Will the gentleman offer the amendment? He 
seems to have better success with amendments than I do. 

Mr. BURNETT. I will accept the amendment of the gentle- 
‘man striking out the comma after the word “lines” in line 24. 
The gentleman is right for once. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I offer that amendment on 
page 19, line 24. 
The The Clerk will report the amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 19, line 24, strike out the comma after the word “ lines.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 20, line 4, before the word “ failure,” insert the word “ negli- 
gence. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, the insertion of this word 
simply continues the existing law. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Hayes] asked me a few moments ago if you could 
punish a man criminally for an act done without intent. I 
auswer him in the words of his bill, that it is purposed here to 
do precisely that thing. If a conductor upon a railroad which 
has not made the contract, or the keeper of an international 
bridge, permits, without negligence, an alien to get off his 
railroad car or a bridge at some point other than designated 
by the immigration officials, he is guilty of a misdemeanor, 
although the alien may have knocked him down or clubbed him 
or gotten away and across the line, and particularly in the case 
of the railroad which crosses the line at some place other 
than the place designated. Yet that man who had been 
pounded, who had been assaulted, could be brought up in the 
United States court, tried for a misdemeanor, and, worse, if he 
be convicted the minimum penalty is mandatory and he could 
not be fined less than $200. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. Is it not true that there is an administra- 
tive penalty at the end of the section that grants an alter- 
native? 

Mr. BENNET. ere? 

Mr. GARDNER. ona 10, that the gentleman is reading 
from. 

Mr. BENNET. No, sir; that applies only to steamships. I 
am talking about railroad lines. 

Mr. GARDNER. Where does the gentleman’s amendment 
come in? 

Mr. BENNET. Line 4, page 20, in front of the word “ neg- 
ligence.” 

Mr. GARDNER. There surely is at the end of section 10, 
“or if in the opinion of the Secretary of Labor it is imprac- 
ticable or inconvenient to prosecute the person, owner, master, 
officer ”— 

Mr. BENNET. Yes; such “vessel.” Why, Mr. Chairman, 
this is just another instance of the fact that gentlemen ought 
to have the right, without being criticized, to get up here and 
attempt to perfect this bill. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
knows this immigration law and he sees the defect instantly. 

Mr. GARDNER. No; I am not sure at all. 

Mr. BENNET. Of course, he does. A railroad train is not a 
vessel. The gentleman is no lawyer, but he has good, hard 
common sense. No; this is not a comma business, either. We 
have put one penalty on a conductor or trainman of a railroad 
and another for the steamship man, and if he thinks he has a 
valid excuse, why the Secretary of Commerce will let him off 
or give another penalty, which penalty is on the vessel, but if a 
brakeman on a railroad happens to let an immigrant escape he 
must go into court and be fined not less than $200. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I did not quite understand what the 
gentleman stated about this being a continuation of the law 
at the present time. 

Mr. BENNET. This amendment I have offered is simply to 
continue existing law. 

Mr. GARDNER. The word “ negligent 

Mr. BENNET. Is in the existing law. Now, it is proposed 
to strike out and provide when a man has an accident and by 
reason of that accident, when he acted in the utmost good faith— 
and I would like to get the attention of the lawyers, if not on 
the other side, on this side—as to whether they are going 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. BENNET. I ask for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. BENNET. As to whether they are going to vote to 
make a man guilty of a misdemeanor and punishable by a mini- 
mum fine—the maximum fine is $1,000—of $200 for doing an 
act without any intention of doing wrong. 

Mr. MANN, And over which he may have no control. 

Mr. BENNET. And over which he may have no control. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I am not prepared to say 
that there might not be an amendment necessary at the end of 
that section, but to insert once more the word “ negligent 

Mr. BENNET. To continue it. 

Mr. GARDNER. To continue the existing law, which has the 
word “negligent” inserted before the word “ failure,” would 
be a great mistake. I want to read from the report of the 
Commissioner General of Immigration in 1911. In 1911 the 
Commissioner General of Immigration submitted to us the draft 
of a new immigration law. The wording of section 34 of that 
draft law has been adopted in a modified form in section 10 of 
this bill. The wording submitted at that time by the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration made it the “mandatory and 
unqualified duty of every person, including owners, officers,” 
and so forth, to prevent the escape of persons who had no right 
to land in this country. The Committee on Immigration two 
or three years ago—I have forgotten exactly when—came to the 
conclusion that this“ mandatory and unqualified ” provision rec- 
ommended by the Commissioner of Immigration ought not to be 
adopted, and yet that steps must be taken to prevent beyond 
peradyenture the landing in this country of unauthorized per- 
sons. Consequently it was decided to omit the word“ negligent ” 
before the word “ failure.” Iam going to read from the report 
submitted by the Commissioner General of Immigration in 1911. 
At that time he submitted to Congress the draft of a new im- 
migration bill. Section 34 of the commissioner's bill is very 
like section 10 of this bill which we are considering and substan- 
tially the same as section 18 of the act of 1907, which endeavors 
to guard against the unauthorized landing of immigrants. Sec- 
tion 18 of existing law, the act of 1907, carries the word “ negli- 
gent” before the word “failure.” Here is what the commis- 
sioner says in this connection: 


Section 34 is e 18 of ome act of 1907 materially 53 
And it needs to be so for venoe 5 the courts, 


especially one by the § e “Court 197 U. S., 442), under the rules 
of strict construction opeerved 8 


and, Neun matters. have 
almost destroyed this important . 1 
other ali: 


ta cularly in the case 
of Chinese seamen and en seamen diseased, or criminal, or 


otherwise disqualified, whose cases are also covered in an alternative 
way by the succeeding two sections. 

And then he goes on to explain the necessity of strengthening 
the law. That is what the committee tried to do by omitting 
the word “negligent,” and I believe that the committee accom- 
plished its purpose. The word “negligent” was omitted in the 
bill vetoed by President Wilson, and I think also in the bill 
vetoed by President Taft as well. I am not at all sure but that 
the gentleman from New York is quite right in calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the administrative penalty provided at the 
end of section 10 does not cover cases of railroad transportation. 
As to the amendment which the gentleman actually offered, I 
am opposed to it. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman's time may be extended three minutes, so I may 
ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has not expired. 

Mr. BENNET. I beg pardon, I will ask the question then. Is 
the gentleman aware when the bill passed this last year that it 
had the word “ n” 

Mr. GARDNER. What word“ person“; 
section? 

Mr. BENNET. Line 5. 

Mr. GARDNER. Just read the connecting words, please. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I, ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman may be extended three minutes. = 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Hay). Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GARDNER. It says that it shall be the duty of every 
person 

Mr. BENNET. It was there, but it was not in line 5. 

Mr. GARDNER. As the bill passed the House last year, it 
read this way: 


That it shall be the mandatory and unqualified duty of every person, 
including owners 


in what part of that 
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Mr. BENNET. Yes; but read on in line 5. 


Mr. GARDNER. It says 


Officers, and agents of vessels of transportation lines (other than 
those lines which may enter into a contract, as 1 in sec, 23 
of this act) bringing an alien to any seaport or land border port. 

Mr. BENNET. Of course, the words “or providing means 
for ‘an alien to come” are added. But, after the words “ neg- 
ligent failure,” it is now “of any such person.” Last year it 
was not, I am informed. 

Mr. GARDNER. The gentleman is mistaken, I think. 

Mr. MANN. The word “ person ” was not in. 

Mr. BENNET. I would like to ask the gentleman what 
amendment he would suggest at the end of section 10, that he 
thinks 

Mr. GARDNER. I do not know. I have not given it any 
thought, and, not being a lawyer, I can not construct amend- 
ments offhand. But I can see the point the gentleman raises, 
and, so far as I am concerned, I am perfectly willing to listen 
to anything the gentleman has to say if he has an amendment. 
But meanwhile I think we had better dispose of his first 
amendment, which is actually pending. 

Mr. BURNETT. The word “ negligent” was left out on the 
suggestion of the department, because if left in there it devolved 
upon the department first to prove that the transportation 
company was negligent, and the Chinese and others that were 
coming in in violation of law were escaping because the Govern- 
ment was not able to prove that the steamship was negligent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. BURNETT. I did not know that I was speaking in the 
gentleman's time. 

It strikes me, Mr. Chairman, the case the gentleman speaks 
of is not failure—not any kind of failure, I do not believe that 
any court would ever charge a jury that where a railroad con- 
ductor or somebody had been knocked down and prevented by 
some kind of force, whether actual or constructive, that that was 
a failure; where it was prevented from being done. You see 
the danger of leaving “ negligent” in there as the law did be- 
fore. It was stricken out intentionally for the purpose of pre- 
venting that kind of failure of justice—the escape of the Chinese 
that were coming in in violation of the Chinese-exclusion law. 

I am informed by an agent of the department that there are 
very few of these that ever come in, so far as railroad companies 
are concerned, and this proposition is leveled at the steamship 
companies; that they are the ones that often bring in these 
people, and if the Government has to prove it is negligently 
done, it puts on the Government a burden it will be hard to 
carry. I hope the amendment will not be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BENNET]. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
it may again be reported. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I agree with the gen- 
tleman from New York, but I also see much force in the sugges- 
tion made by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT]. It 
seems to me that what we ought to do is to afterwards return 
to this section in order that an amendment may be provided 
which in some way would reach the transportation companies— 
that is, to add to the proviso or exceptions in the latter part of 
the clause some sort of a provision that would reach the trans- 
portation companies. Then I think we would have the section 
in the form in which it ought to be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Benner]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BENNET. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 4, noes 28. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 3 

Mr. BENNET. Before we get off this section, I was going to 
suggest to the gentleman from Alabama, in view of the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from Massachusetts and the gentleman 
from Iowa, and the further apparent discrimination in the last 
proviso, whether he would not pass this section over, so that an 
amendment could be reached which would cover transportation 
companies as well as steamship companies? 

Mr. BURNETT. They are covered by the paragraph in the 
first part of the section, and it would be utterly impracticable, 
it seems to me, to apply the same law to a railroad as it would 


to steamship companies. 
wise. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 5 

Page 20, after line 16, insert as a separate section the following: 

“That when any country, by order or otherwise, excludes from en- 
tering their territory certain classes of the citizens of the United States 
the same classes of citizens from such country are hereby prohibited 
from entering the United States.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
take occasion to call the attention of the committee to a situa- 
tion that exists in the Pacific northwest that has recently been 
brought to my attention. ` 

By an order in council certain classes of American citizens 
are prohibited from entering British Columbia. That order in 
council was issued as of date of Thursday, September 30, 1915. 
By this order in council, I say, issued on Thursday, September 
30, 1915, certain classes of people from this country and all 
other countries were prohibited from entering certain "ports in 
Canada. I will read from that order: 

2 „ laborers, skill 5 
Epe -aya SR skilled and unskilled, shall be and the same are 

And then it names the ports, which includes all the ports of 
British Columbia. 

Now, the result of that policy has been that a great many 
laborers of British Columbia haye come down into the State of 
Washington, and then they are not permitted to return to 
British Columbia. Not only do they prohibit their own people 
from returning to British Columbia, but they do not permit 
Americans of any of these classes I have named to go into 
British Columbia 

Only a few days ago I received a telegram in the case of a 
young man by the name of John Peirce Moller, who was in the 
employ of the Ford Automobile Co., who went over there last 
June. He was a skilled laborer. He had charge of one of the 
shops or one of their salesrooms—I do not know which. Last 
February he visited his home near Seattle, and when he at- 
tempted to return he was prohibited from entering under the 
order just read. It was stated by an official that he would have 
been deported anyway. x 

The present condition is a great hardship on the people of 
our State, and I want to read a resolution passed by the State 
Federation of Labor at North Yakima, Wash., January 19, 
1916. I read: 

Resolution by Delegate E. P. Marsh, Typographical Union 410, Everett, 
ash.—Referred to co: ttec on resolutions, 


Whereas the continued depression in industry and employment in the 
State of Washington demands remedy, and it is apparent that such 
e must begin by a more vigorous and effective enforcement of 
United States Immigration Jaws to prevent entry of foreign unem- 
ployed, European and Chinese, from British Columbia; and 

Whereas such entries of e from Canada, Chinese and Euro- 
peana; amounted to man ousands dur. the past year, as evl- 
denced by more than 2, arrests of such foreigners by the limited 
orce of immigration officers now maintained; and 

ereas the force of United States immigration inspectors in the State 
of Washington has been heayily reduced and offices closed, until 
pert are now fewer officers on duty than there were eight years ago ; 
an 

Whereas figures of the United States Treasury show a balance of immi- 
grant head-tax collections over expenditures for enforcing immigra- 
tion laws during the past 15 years of more than $10,000,000; and 

Whereas preciany the entire land and water boundary of the State 
of Washington are left open to the entry of foreigners from Canada 
because of the parsimonious attitude of the Federal Government, re- 
sulting in the coming of a foreign horde of pauper unemployed, 
throwing out of employment thousands of American workmen in 
Washington, Oregon, and California and reducing wages below the 
point of a bare existence: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we call upon our Senators and Representatives in 

Congress tọ demand that the money collected for immi nt head tax 

be expended in enforcing the immigration and Chinese-exclusion laws, 

and that the force of immigrant inspectors in the State of Washington 
be at once increased ; such 


It is impracticable to have it other- 


1 be supplied with proper 
means of running down, detecting, and preventing smugglers from oper- 
ating; and that American labor be given the protection from foreign 
pauper competition that it has the right to e 

Passed at annual convention, State Federation of Labor, North 
Yakima, Wash., January 19, 1916, 

Last winter, according to information I have received from 
a letter the secretary of the Washington State Federation 
of Labor wrote to the Secretary of Labor, 63 per cent of the peo- 
ple who applied for charity in the city of Seattle were for- 
eigners, and a majority of them came, as they believe, from 
British Columbia. I do not believe that we ought to permit 
British Columbia to make this country a dumping ground for 
her laborers. 

Mr. BURNETT. Were those that came in Canadians or peo- 
ple from all the countries of the world? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. They were, as I under- 
stand it, people from all the countries of the world who had 
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gone to British Columbia and then want to come down to this 
country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has expired. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time of the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. GARDNER. Can the gentleman from Washington ex- 
plaia why it is that they close the stations in British Columbia 
to those returning artisans and do not close places of entry in 
any other part of the Dominion of Canada? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I have no direct informa- 
tion as to Wh 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman permit 
me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Just a moment.. I have 
no direct information as to why that order is made to apply 
only to British Columbia, but I know that it does apply to that 
Province, because I have a copy of that order in my hand, and 
before this order was issued they largely followed that prac- 
tice anyway. For the past two years there has been constant 
complaint from the people of my State, especially from the 
labor organizations, about this influx of foreign labor from 
British Columbia and their action in prohibiting their people 
from returning. 

Mr. GARDNER. They can get in at Saskatchewan or Al- 
berta and take the train? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The prohibition is by the 
Province itself. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. No; the gentleman is mis- 
taken about that. This order was issued at Ottawa, but it 
applies only to British Columbia. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman read it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I can read it, but it will 
take up all of my time. I will be glad to read it, however. I 
read: 

LP. C. 2295. Privy Council, Canada.] 


Ar THE GOVERNMENT HOUSE AT OTTAWA, 
Thursday, the 30th September, 1915. 

Present: His royai highness, the Governor General, in council. 

His Royal Highness the Governor General, by and with the advice of 
the King’s Privy Council for Canada, under and by virtue of the pro- 
visions of subsection C of section 38 of the immigration act—9—10, 
Edward Vil—and in view of the present overcrowded condition of the 
labor market in the Province of British Columbia, is pleased to order, 
and it is hereb follows: ? 

From and & 1915, and until after tħe 3ist day of 


g classes 
tisans, laborers, skilled and unskilled, shall be, 
and the same is hereby, prohibited. 

The following ports of entry in British Columbia are hereby desig- 

nated as the ports of entry at which this order shall apply : 
Vancouver, Victoria, New Westminster, Nanaimo, nee Rupert, 
Kamloops, Keremeos, Kin te, Ladner, Fort Sim n, Anyox, Atlin, 
Chilliwack, Bridesville, dway, Steveston, Che us, Powell River, 
, Carson, Cascade, Osoyoos, Rykerts, Rossland, Stew- 


Gateway, Grand Forks. Hunt- 
Bigitwey, White 5 


or occupations, viz, ar 


Mission Junction, Whales Island, 
dergrove, Upper Sumas, Waneta, 


RUDOLPH BOUDREAU, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 

This order expires within a few days, unless it has been reis- 
used, and as to that I am not informed. 

Mr. BURNETT. Is that order still in existence, or was it a 
temporary order? 

Mr. HAYES. It expires on the 31st of this month. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes; it expires on the 31st 
of March, unless it has been reissued. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I received a copy of this 
order from Mr. Lansing, the Secretary of State. Now I yield 
to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, this is a very important mat- 
ter, and this is the first time it has been called to my attention. 
I am of the opinion that if it is agreed to the amendment should 
be redrafted: I therefore ask unanimous consent that without 
prejudice we be allowed to return to it later. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I will be glad to do that, 
because I drew it hurriedly. 

Mr. GARDNER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
it does not belong here anyway. This section refers to the in- 
spection of immigrants on board ship. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BUR- 
NETT] asks unanimous consent that the proposed amendment may 


be offered to some other portion of the bill, and without prejudice 
to omr the same. 

MANN. He asks that it may be temporarily passed over, 
Mr. Chairman. yi 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; and that it may be temporarily passed 
over. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa moves to strike 
out the last two words. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do that for the purpose of recurring 
to the amendment that was proposed by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Benner]. I will consume less than one minute, 
so I hope nobody will object. 

It did not occur to me at all that anybody would suppose I 
would attempt to put an amendment on the section just read for 
“libeling” any transportation company in the sense of a 
vessel. I know that can not be done. Any lawyer knows that 
it would be easy to draft an amendment that would apply the 
penalty to the transportation company itself, but not to an 
employee or the conductor of the train. It is evident that is 
what should be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 11. That for the purpose of determinin hether ali ri 
at ports of the United States belong to any of 8 Treinded be 
this act, either by reason of penie aMieted with any of the diseases or 
mental oe physic! defects or disabilities mentioned in section 3 hereof, 
or othe: „ or whenever the Secretary of Labor has received in- 
formation showing that any aliens are coming from a country or have 
embarked at a place where any of said diseases are prevalent or epi- 
demic, the Commissioner General of Immigration, th the approval 
of the of Labor, may direct that such aliens shall Be de- 
tained on board the vessel bringing them, or in a United States immi- 
gration station at the mse of such vessel, as cir ces may 
require or justify, a sufficient time to enable the immigration officers 
and medi officers stationed at such ports to subject such aliens to 
an observation and examination sufficient to determine whether or not 
they belong to the said excluded classes by reason of being afflicted in 
the manner indicated: Provided, That, with a view to avoid undue 
delay in landing passengers or interference with commerce, the Com- 
missioner General of Immigration may, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of Labor, issue such regulations, not inconsistent with law. as 
may be deemed necessary to effect the purposes of this section: Pro- 
vided further, That it shall be the duty of grant inspectors to re- 
port to the Commissioner General of Immigration the condition of all 
vessels bringing aliens te United States ports and whether such vessels 
conform in their arrangements to the requirements of the passenger 
act approved August 2. 1882, and amendments thereto, and the pro- 
visions. of this section shall be excepted from that portion of section 38 
of this act which provides that this act shall not be construed to re- 
eal, alter, or amend section 6. bar tes 453. third session, Fifty-eighth 
ongress, . February 6, 1905, or the act approved August 27 
1882, entitled “An act to regulate the carriage of passengers by sea,’ 
and amendments thereto. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I have a committee amend- 
ment which I wish to offer to the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers a 
committee amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment. ge 21, line 21, change he comma to a 
period, and strike out ali the rest of the section. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I favor this amendment; but 
before it passes I want to ask the chairman of the committee if 
he does not think the very laudable purpose he is attempting 
would be better served if he put the period after the word 
“port” in line 18, page 21, and struck out the rest of the sec- 
tion? Before he answers that question I will give him the 
reasons why I think it is so. 

Section 11 of the passenger act of 1882 requires the collector 
of customs of the collection district within which a vessel comes 
to direct an inspector or other officer of the customs to make an 
examination of the vessel and to admeasure the compartinents 
or spaces occupied by the immigrant passengers, or passengers 
other than cabin passengers during the voyage, and so forth. 
In other words, when a vessel comes into the port of Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, or New York, the customs inspector 
goes on board after the vessel has docked and measures the 
ship, and if the provisions in relation to the cubic space and 
the arrangements of berths, and everything of that kind, are 
not as required by law, then the vessel is fined. But there is 
one thing that the customs inspecter does not do. He does not 
go on board the vessel until after the passengers are off, and 
therefore he is net able to certify as to the conditions of cleanli- 
ness and matters of that sort. This ought to be a practical bill; 
and in practice im the port of New York and also in the port of 
Philadelphia, and I do not know but in other ports, the immi- 
grant inspectors go down the bay, get on the boat, and come up 
to the landing on the vessel. While they are looking over the 
emigrants they have time to do one other thing, and only one 
thing of value, and that is to see whether the vessel is cleanly 
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kept,. well kept, and whether conditions are such that human 
beings ought to be there. Now, if they could be given authority 
to report that, something worth while would be done; but, un- 
der this amendment, you are putting on them a duty that they 
ean not ever perform. 

The customs inspector can not take aboard a vessel carrying 
1,200 people his measuring rod and his diagrams and measure 
the ship and see if it has the correct amount of cubic space 
that is required by section 1 of the passenger act. Therefore 
while by concentrating his attention the immigrant inspector 
might be required to do a useful thing, you are compelling him 
to certify whether such vessels conform in their arrangements 
to the requirements of the passenger act approved August 2 
1882, and amendments thereto. He does not know. He can not 
find out. It is not his business, and there is a danger about it. 
The customs inspector will say, “ Well, the last voice of Con- 
gress is that the immigrant inspector shall do thir. Heretofore 
I have been doing it; but if Congress wants the immigrant in- 
spector to do it, let him do it.” The immigrant inspector is not 
on the vessel at a time when he can do it, because as soon as the 
vessel docks he goes with the immigrants down to Ellis Island 
or the similar place at some other port. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I think there will be no 
trouble about our agreeing on this proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman ask to. modify his 
amendment? 

Mr. BURNETT. . Yes. I have been informed that it would be 
practically impossible, so far as the inspectors are concerned, 
and that they would necessarily have to depend on the customs 
officers. Hence I think there will be no objection to putting the 
period after the word “ pert ” and striking out all the rest of 
the section. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Sn I wish to ask a question of the 
gentleman from Alabama. Would not the immigration inspector 
have the right to accompany the revenue officer on the revenue 
cutter and meet the boat as the revenue officer does, and there- 
fore would he not have an opportunity to ascertain the condi- 
tions before the immigrants are unloaded? 

Mr. BURNETT. It would not be prevented. 

Mr. BENNET. May I answer that question? It would not 
be prevented. He would have the right; but I think the gentle- 
man from Alabama sees the point, and I think he is right in 
modifying his amendment as we propose doing. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The Clerk will report the amendment as 
modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Lied ge! amendment: 

e 21, line 18, insert a period after the word “port” and strike 
out * e remainder of the paragraph. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BURNETT. Now, Mr. Chairman, while we are on this 
subject, I ask unanimous consent to turn to page 62 for the ‘pur- 
pose of offering an amendment, in line 13, to strike out the word 
“or,” and in line 14, preceding the word “the,” to insert the 
words “nor to repeal, alter, or amend,” and in line 16 change 
the colon to a comma and insert the words “except as pro- 
vided in section 11 hereof.” I ask unanimous consent to go 
over to page 62 for that purpose. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, it would require the reading of 
section 62. I have no objection. 

Mr. BURNETT. That is the section repealing certain sec- 
tions and excepting certain other sections. Now, under this 
amendment we want to see that this section 11 is excluded from 
the repealing section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Will it not require the reading of the section 
first? 

The CHAIRMAN. The rule requires the reading of the sec- 
tion. Does the gentleman from Illinois ask for the reading of 
the section? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I will not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 62, line 13, strike out the word “ or,” and in line 14, p W 
the word “` the,” insert the words “nor to topal alter, or Aiat an 
in line 16 change the colon to a comma and insert the words except 
as provided in section 11 hereof.” 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words, for the purpose of making some remarks about the 
inspection service. 

Mr. BURNETT. How much time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Just two or three minutes. Prior to entering 
Congress I was in the Consular Service, and one of my duties 


was to Inspect the ships and give a certificate, and also to see 
about the inspection of foreign emigrants as they were loaded 
aboard the ships. I do not know what the present methods are, 
but if they are similar to those eight or nine years ago they are 
a failure and a farce. I know a European steamship company 
having soliciting agents scattered all over Europe. I recall one 
of its officers told me it had 1,200 agents in the field soliciting 
emigrant business. They finally gather these emigrants at an 
English port; they were from various countries on the Continent. 
They were marched down the morning the vessel was inspected 
and sailed, went aboard the ship, and the medical inspection 
was by the physician paid by the steamship company as they 
marched up the gangplank. The physician now and then would 
have an emigrant stand aside, believing he was affected with the 
eye disease—trachoma. 

There is no wonder we get so many people here from abroad 
who are defective in health, in mind, and in body. We ought 
to amend our immigration laws so that an American surgeon 
will be compelled to make a careful and thorough examination 
of these people prior to their going aboard ships destined for 
American ports. 

We ought to go further in order to protect our country and 
our institutions. We really ought to have every emigrant in 
Europe who desires to come to this country furnish our consu- 
lar représentative before his departure from a foreign port 
with a statement of where he resides in the old country and 
references, and at the same time give our representative an op- 
portunity to make an investigation as to what his character has 
been, if he is honest, industrious, and a law-abiding person 
and in good health, and so forth, and if he intends to make the 
United States his home. It would be rendering a service to 
many of these people, because, as has been stated here, 25,000 
were returned last year, being rejected as a result of an ex- 
amination at an American port. Many of them before starting 
for America sell their homes and all they possess, and they take 
their chances on passing our local examination. They are per- 
mitted to go aboard the ship, they pass the easy examination on 
the other side, and then when reaching American ports, where 
the examination is more thorough and careful, they are re- 
jected and returned home. So in justice to the emigrant and 
in justice to our country we ought to require a thorough ex- 
amination and investigation of the emigrant on foreign soil 
before he departs as to his health, character, and so forth. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. Does the gentleman know that we have a pro- 
vision in this bill which makes it impossible for a steamship 
company to haye agents abroad advertising in order to stimu- 
late immigration? 

Mr. BENNET. That has been in the law for years. 

Mr. SABATH. That is a very strict provision, 

Mr. AUSTIN. We ought to go further than that and have our 
representative on the other side make an investigation into the 
character of these people, whether they will be able to pass an 
examination on this side. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard in opposi- 

tion to the amendment for the purpose of laying before the 
House some curious facts. It would seem at first blush as 
though the gentleman from Tennessee was absolutely right about 
inspection. I have seen examinations by American surgeons 
at Naples and at Genoa—Naples being one of the large ports of 
departure. They were good surgeons and did their work well. 
I have seen the steamship loaded at Liverpool, and the gentle- 
man from Tennessee is absolutely correct as to what happens. 
Down at Patras, in Greece, the Austro-Americana Line sent out 
loads of emigrants without any inspection at all, and the result 
was that they were heavily fined, and in addition when the aliens 
came back to Fiume they nearly wrecked the place. After 
that the Austro-Americana people sent their physician to this 
country to study our ways at Ellis Island. I saw him at Patras 
before the people were loaded on the boat examining the aliens 
physically. They were so careful about it that they would 
stamp the man on the wrist with an indelible stamp, and the 
stamp was changed every day, so that nobody knew what it was 
except the captain of the vessel and the surgeon. 
- At Fiume the consul went down himself with a physician 
and inspected the emigrants. At the port of Antwerp the 
authorities told the American consul to keep off the wharf, that 
they would do their own inspecting, and he could have nothing to 
do with it. 

Now, the fact was this—and I am offering the fact without 
any comment—that the percentage of rejection of aliens at Ellis 
Island who came from these four ports because of physical 
conditions was less as to those coming from Antwerp than those 
coming from Naples, Fiume, and Patras, 
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Mr. AUSTIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. : 

Mr. AUSTIN. The very fact that the governor of the gen- 
tleman’s State made a complaint about the number of aliens 
in the public institutions—insane and other asylums—is proof, 
is it not, that our methods of inspection are defective on this side 
even? 

Mr. BENNET. No; because if a man comes in with a sound 
mind you can not say that he will not go crazy in three years. 
I will say that when I was on the Immigration Commission I 
took a physician and went to a number of ports—because any- 
body that has seen an inspection will say that they look de- 
fective—I took a physician there, and they said that the ex- 
amination at Ellis Island was good. The gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts and myself in the Fifty-ninth Congress brought up 
the fact that Commissioner William Williams, one of the most 
rigid men in the service—— 

Mr. AUSTIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. How many do they inspect at Ellis Island? 

Mr. BENNET. I was just about to answer the question, 
Commissioner Williams had the same idea that everybody has— 
he thought the investigation or examination was casual and in- 
efticient—and being a man of a good deal of force, and having 
the power, he did this: He issued an order that the next 10,000 
men that came into the port of Ellis Island should be taken 
into a room, stripped stark naked, and examined by four or five 
physicians; and that order was carried out, with the result that 
the percentage of rejections among the 10,000 was not notice- 
ably different from the percentage of rejections of the 10,000 
that preceded or the 10,000 that succeeded. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Hay). That is not in order. 

Mr. GARDNER. Then we will have to vote upon the motion 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, these discussions are very 
illuminating, but a great many gentlemen are very anxious that 
the bill should be passed speedily. There is no amendment 
pending to which the discussion of the two gentlemen is ger- 
mane at all. 

Mr. GARDNER. That is true; but the fact is that the gen- 
tleman has brought up that old ghost of examining the char- 
acters of immigrants, and every time it is brought up and no 
one answers it and explains the true facts it spreads an opinion 
abroad that our inspection is insufficient. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. The fact is that the inspection at Ellis Island is 
superficial in appearance only. It is true that a tremendously 
long line of immigrants go through the lines with the greatest 
rapidity, the physicians standing on each side. These doctors 
are wonderfully expert, because they have been at this work 
for years. Whenever they see a man coming along about whom 
there is the least doubt they chalk him as he goes by, and that 
means that the man must be subjected to a special examination. 
One of the physicians makes a specialty of examining for favus 
and the other for trachoma. ‘Those immigrants who are chalked 
have a thorough examination, and the others have only a casual 
exaniination, as has been said. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Bennet] has told what happened when the authorities 
tried an experiment to find out whether in reality the casual 
examination was too superficial. The doctors took 10,000 men, 
stripped them, and found that the results of the examination 
of these 10,000 men were practically the same as the results 
obtained from subjecting 10,000 men to the usual examination 
which I have described. 

As to the question of examining into a man’s character, in 
deference to the agitation over that matter, we inserted in the 
immigration bill a few years ago a provision that when a man 
came out to this country from any nation which issues what 
are known as “ penal sheets,” he must produce his penal sheet. 
In other words, if an immigrant came from Italy, for instance, 
where every man has a record given him showing whether he 
has committed any crimes or not, we provided that when he got 
here that man must present his penal sheet for examination. 
What happened? That provision was fought tooth and nail in 
this House and was almost beaten. It actually was beaten in the 
Senate, and it nearly wrecked the whole bill. Why? Because 
gentlemen got up in this House and in the Senate and told how 
Russia and some other countries, which are supposed to enter- 
tain a hatred for certain classes of their own people, would re- 


fuse to give immigrants these penal sheets or would give them 
false penal sheets for the express purpose of tyrannizing over 
them or preventing their emigration. The result of our attempt 
to satisfy the demands of those gentlemen who insist on our 
scrutinizing the moral characters of immigrants was that we 
almost wrecked our bill. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I do not know that I got the full force of the 
gentleman’s statement. Does it mean that what we call the 
superficial examination does not exclude more than would be 
excluded under a more rigid examination? 

Mr. GARDNER. The 10,000 who were examined naked 
showed the same percentage of rejections as the 10,000 who were 
examined in the usual way, which has so often been alleged to be 
superficial. 

4 as FESS. And the conclusion is that it is not really super- 
cia 

Mr. GARDNER. Precisely. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman's amendment pro- 
vided, on page 62, line 16, for striking out the colon and then 
inserting the language. I think the gentleman wants to insert 
the language before the colon and after the word “ thereto.” 

Mr. BURNETT. That is correct. 

Mr. MANN. Then, will the gentleman change his amend- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the Clerk will report 
the amendment as it is proposed to be modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Line 16, page 62, after the word “ thereto,” insert the words “ except 
as provided in section 11 hereof.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection it will be so modified. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following as a new 
section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert at the end of line 4, page 22, the following as a new section: 
“Sec. lla. That whenever after January 1, 1918, he may deem such 
action Spy vege’ A the Secretary of Labor may, at the expense of the 
appropriation for the enforcement of this act, detail immigrant in- 
spectors and matrons of the United States Immigration Service for 
duty on vessels carrying immigrant or emigrant passengers, or pas- 
sengers other than first and second cabin passengers, between ports of 
the United States and foreign ports. On such voyages said inspectors 
and matrons shall remain in t part of the vessel where immigrant 
passengers are carried. It shall be the duty of such inspectors and 
matrons to observe such passengers auring e voyage and report to 
the immigration authorities in charge at the pa of landing any in- 
formation of value in determining the admissib of such passengers 
under the laws regulating immigration of aliens into the United States. 
It shall further be the duty of such inspectors and matrons to observe 
violations of the provisions of such laws and the violation of such 
provisions of the “ passenger act" of A st 2, 1882, as amended, as 
relate to the care and treatment of immigrant passengers at sea and 
report the same to the igh bul United States officials at ports of landing. 
For every violation of this section any person, including any trans- 
ee company rare or operating the vessel in which such viola- 
on occurs, shall pay to the collector of customs of the customs district 
in which the next United States port of arrival is located the sum of 
1,000 for each and every day during which such violation continues, 
e term “violation to include the refusal of any person having au- 
thority so to do to permit any such immigrant inspector, matron, to 
be received on board such vessel, as provided in this section, and no 
vessel shall be granted clearance papers pending the determination of 
the question of the liability of such fine or while it remains unpaid, 
nor shall such fine be remitted or refunded: Previded, That clearance 
may be granted prior to the determination of all such questions upon 
the deposit of a sum sufficient to cover such fines and costs, such sum 
to be named by the Secretary of Labor: Provided further, That when- 
ever it shall be shown to e satisfaction of the Secretary of Labor 
that the provisions of this section are persistently violated by or on 
behalf of any transportation company it shall be the duty of said Secre- 
tary to deny to such company, the 5 88 155 e of landing alien immigrant 
passengers of any or all classes at United States ports for such a period 
as = A judgment may be necessary to insure an observance of such 
provisions.” 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that that proposition was voted upon yesterday. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, this is not the proposition 
that was voted upon yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN, The present occupant of the chair was 


not at that time presiding. 

Mr. BURNETT. The amendment was offered by Judge 
SasatuH, of Illinois. In substance it was offered by the gentle- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. GALLAGHER], and afterwards a more 
elaborate amendment was offered by Judge Sasaru, which em- 
braced the same thing as Mr, GALLAGHER’s and more. 

The Chair overrules the point of order. 


The CHAIRMAN, 
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Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this.amendment close in 10 minutes, the 
gentleman from New York to have five minutes thereof. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and all amend- 


ments thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I desire to say to the gentleman from Alabama that I never 
had a more serious purpose in my life than I have in this 
amendment. It may be that I shall require 10 minutes. This 
is not any filibuster; this is a question of life and death to the 
immigrant; and the gentleman ought to know it. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this conclude in 15 minutes, the gentleman to 
have 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this new section and all amend- 


ments thereto close in 15 minutes, of which the gentleman f 


from New York shall have 10. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, there can be no question raised. 
that this amendment can not be enforced, because I have added 
to the amendment offered yesterday by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SasarH] the enforcing provisions, as found on 
page 11 in section 7, and if those provisions are good and en- 
forcible there, they are good here. Now, what is the situation? 
I was the subcommittee of the Immigration Commission that 


was given charge of investigating the conditions on board steam- |; 


ships, and I sent women inspectors into the steerages of the 
various ships. I sent Italians on Italian lines; I sent people 
who spoke other languages on the language ships. I sent sea- 
men and English-speaking women on the English ships. There 
was one particular line running into Baltimore, concerning 


which I chose a woman from Baltimore, and because I had my 
own ideas of what happened to women in the steerages, I chose 


a big, broad-shouldered woman who I thought could take care 
of herself—I am going to speak very plainly—and she went 
clear back into Austria and came into this country as an immi- 
grant over the railroads and steamships, and after she got back 
into the port of Baltimore she made a report which was printed 
as a part of Senate Document No, 206, Sixty-first Congress, sec- 
ond session. There were no matrons on that ship, there was no 
eare taken of or given to the women, and this is what that 
woman found: 

The manner in which sailors, stewards, 1 and others mingled 
with the women Š nay gers was thoroughly revol — 5 Their language 
and the topics of their conversation were Pence Their comments about 
the women, and made in presence, w coarse. t was 
worse and of continual occurrence was their handling of the women 
and girls. Some of the crew were always on deck, and took all manner 
of i ies with the women in broad daylight, as well as after dark. 

Not one young woman in the steerage escaped attack. The writer 
herself was no on. A hard, unexpected blow in the offender's 
face in the presence of a large crowd of men, an evident 
with the stewardess, doctor, and an goog! officers ; ; general 
manner oe all A gear to ward off further attacks. Some few ot the 
women, not find these attentions so disa ble; some re- 
sisted t . or a time, then weakened; some fought with all their 
88 strength, which naturally was powerless st a man’s. 

ers were continually fleeing to escape. Two more refined and very 
determined Polish ls fought the men with pins and teeth, but even 
they weakened under continued warfare and some moral 
support about the ninth day. The atmosphere was one of genera! law- 
lessness and total t for women. It naturally demoralized the 
women themselves after a time. There was no one to whom they might 
9 7757 Besides, most of them did not know the 3 lan on 

steamer, nor were they experienced enough to know they were 
entitled to protection. 


On that very ship an immigrant girl lying seasick in her 
bunk was attacked by the chief steward of the ship. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Now, give us the name of that steamship 
company. 

Mr. BENNET. The vote of the commission struck that out. 

Mr. AUSTIN. It ought to goin. I ask the gentleman in the 
interest of truth and justice to give the name of the steamship 
company that permitted this condition to exist. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I have no right to override 
the vote of the commission. Now, that is an official public 
document. Now, on an Italian line I sent an Italian woman, a 
young woman, an attractive woman, and one afternoon she was 
sitting on the after deck when an officer came up and made 
some remark, not at the beginning offensive, but he had no 
sooner started in than around came a surgeon of the Royal 
Italian Navy, put there by the Italian Government for the pur- 
pose of protecting the immigrants, and that officer went away 
and that young woman was not molested afterwards. That is 
how they protect their women. Now, in the name of all that 
is decent why should not we put in a provision to protect these 
innocent women? I will tell you what happens. In big cities 
along the coast there come to the hospitals girls 13, 14, and 15 


years of age suffering from venereal diseases, the result of 
attacks of sailors and officers of vessels. It always 

under large immigration. Go into the hospitals and they will 
tell you, and yet this House voted down a provision yesterday 
to give these women protection. I made up my mind that know- 
ing the facts it was my duty, because I was a United States 
officer, in the collection of information and because I had the 
same humane feeling for the helpless that all this House ought 
to have, and I believe has, that it was my duty to bring it to 
the attention of the House plainly, emphatically, and directly. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Now, may I ask the gentleman if he called 
the attention of the steamship company to this case he just 
mentioned to the House? 

Mr. BENNET. We not only called the attention of the steam- 
ship company to the occurrence, but we called the attention of 
the department to the occurrence. 

Mr. AUSTIN. What was done? 

Mr. BENNET. Oh, the steamship company said they dis- 
| charged the man. But I am a United States Congressman, and 
I want to put inspectors and matrons on these vessels, I will 
say to the gentleman. [Applause.] 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Does not the gentleman consider it a 
very regrettable thing that that was no record vote yesterday 
on this question of protecting innocent women and girls on these 
steamships? 

Mr. BENNET. I want to be fair. The House thought I 
was indulging in a filibuster. “Beware of the Greeks bearing 
gifts” But I do not think we voted particularly on the merits, 
and therefore I made up my mind that to-day if I had the 
strength and directness to do it I would bring the matter to 
the conscience of every man on this floor. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. I do. 

Mr. CRISP. I am very much interested in what the gentle- 
man says, and I would like to hear the gentleman discuss his 
amendment, as I did not hear the amendment read. What is 
the purpose of it? 

Mr. BENNET: The purpose of the amendment is to give 
the Secretary of Labor, after the Ist day of January, 1918, the 
power, in his discretion, to put inspectors or matrons, either 
or both (at the expense of the United States), on every steam- 
ship sailing out of our ports. That is what my amendment is. 
Has my time expired? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has one minute remaining, 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I have concluded. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time be extended five minutes. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I object. There is an agree- 
ment as to time. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I was going te ask the gentleman if he 
did not think that under the proposed head tax we would col- 
lect enough money to pay all those expenses? 

Mr. BENNET. Certainly. We raised the head tax to $8. 
We have the money. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman’s speech is a 
very strong argument for the literacy test, because those people, 
and those conditions of which he speaks, are among the people 
from southern Italy, whose immigration we are trying to check. 

Mr. BENNET. The gentleman is entirely in error. These 
are from northern countries and coming into Baltimore. 

Mr. BURNETT. He stated a moment ago it was an Italian 
girl. 

Mr. BENNET. I said the Italian Government protected the 
Italians. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Do you think the brutes that attack 
these women would fail to attack them if they were able to 
read or write? 

Mr. BURNETT. The brutes that attack them, as a rule, Mr. 
Chairman, as was said by the commissioner in New York, are 
those from southern Italy. They are the ones that perpetrate 
the crimes, usually, against women. This was in the bill before. 
I favored it most earnestly. Great Britain, Germany, Italy, as 
I recollect it, Austria, and some of the other Governments, pro- 
tested on the ground, as was said by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky yesterday, that we had no right to invade their ships with- 
out their consent with our doctors. 

Now, gentlemen, there is more in this than appears on the sur- 
face. If that kind of a protest is made to the Prestdent, al- 
though he might be inclined to waive his objections on the other 
grounds, might it not be probable that a number of countries 
coming and making that kind of a statement and protest to him, 
mA pores will get what some would like to have—a veto of 
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Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. BURNETT. If I have time, 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman contend it would not be 
within the power of the Secretary of Labor to exercise the discre- 
tion said to be granted to him by this amendment? 

Mr. BURNETT. No doubt about that. That is provided in 
the amendment, I will say to the gentleman, 

Mr. MADDEN. Is provided? 

Mr. BURNETT. That is, it must be done within the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of Labor. 

Mr, BENNET. The amendment says that. 

Mr. MADDEN. What I want to ask the gentleman is whether 
he contends it would not be in the power of the Secretary of Labor 
to exercise this power if this amendment is enacted into law? 

Mr. BURNETT, Of course, that is provided in the amendment 
itself. 

Mr. MADDEN. I understood the gentleman to say that Aus- 
tria and other countries object to our exercise of this discretion. 

Mr. BURNETT. They object to us giving the Secretary of 
Labor the discretion to do something that they say we have no 
right to do. We have no right to invade their ships. It could 
only be by their consent, and under the present law I think the 
Secretary of Labor would have that right if they would consent 
to it. We return the insane and others, yet we certainly have 
no right to invade foreign ships. We would have no right to 
put doctors on foreign ships. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope gentlemen will not be swept off their 
feet by appeals to sympathy. These are hard cases which the 
gentleman names, but there is the question of the rights of 
nations involved in this case. An American ambassador to 
Italy, just before leaving here, had the matter presented to 
him, and he discussed it with me, and I told him that I am 
heartily in favor of the provision. I believe cases of the kind 
as mentioned by the gentleman from New York [Mr. BENNET] 
often occur, but the question is whether we have got the right 
to do as he wants us to do or not. Let us not jeopardize the 
passage of this bill by putting something into it of doubtful 
right. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I oppose the amendment, and 
I hope it will not be adopted. 

Mr, SABATH. Could we not, as contemplated several times, 
deny steamships who would deny this right the right of entry? 

Mr. BURNETT. Exactly. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. Mr. Chairman, T ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Rhode Island asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for one minute. 

Mr. BURNETT. The time has expired. 

Mr. O'SHAUNESSY. I would like one minute. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. That motion is not in order. 

Mr, BURNETT. Then others would want one minute. But 
I am willing to grant the gentleman from Rhode Island one 
minute and the gentleman from Massachusetts one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? The gentleman from Rhode Island asks unanimous con- 
sent that he may address the House for one minute. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BURNETT. 
setts——— 

The CHAIRMAN, And included with that—— 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for two minutes. 

Mr. BURNETT. I object to all requests. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has expired, then. 
mains but putting the vote on the amendment, 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 59, noes 27. 
So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Sots having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had 
disagreed to the amendments of the House of Representatives 
to the bill (S. 3984) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, 
asked a conference with the House on the disagreeing yotes of 
the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Jounson of 
Maine, Mr. Huus, and Mr. McCumber as the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


I ask that the gentleman from Massachu- 


Nothing re- 
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The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 4399) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, asked a con- 
ference with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Jonson of Maine, Mr. 
Hees and Mr. McCunserr as the conferees on the part of the 

enate. 


IMMIGRATION. 


The committee resumed its session. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Src, 12. That upon the arrival of any alien by water at any rt 
within the United States on the North American Continent from 
a foreign port or a port of the Philippine Islands, Guam, Porto Rico, 
or Hawail, or at any port of the said insular possessions from a 
foreign port, from a port in the United States on the North American 
Continent, or from a port of another insular possession of the United 
States, it shall be the duty of the master or commanding officer, own- 
ers, or consignees of the steamer, sailing, or other vessel having said 
alien on board to deliver to the immigration officers at the port of 
arrival typewritten or printed lists or manifests made at the time 
and place of embarkation of such alien on board such steamer or ves- 
sel, which shall, in answer to questions at the top of said list, con- 
tain full and accurate information as to each allen as follows: 
Full name, age, and sex; whether married or single; calling or oc- 
cupation ; rsonal description (including height, complexion, color 
of hair and eyes, and marks of identification) ; whether able to read 
or write; nationality; country of birth; race; country of last per- 
manent residence; name and address of the nearest relative in the 
country from which the alien came; seaport for landing in the United 
States; final destination, if any, beyond the port of landing; whether 
having a ticket through to such final destination; by whom passage 
was paid; whether in possession of $50, and if less, bow much; 
whether going to join a relative or friend, and, if so, what relative 
or friend, and his or her name and complete address; whether ever 
before in ihe United States, and if so, when and where; whether ever 
in prison or almshouse or an institution or hospital for the care and 
treatment of the insane; whether ever supported by charity; whether 
a polygamist; whether an anarchist; whether a person who believes 
in or advocates the overthrow by force or violence of the Government 
of the United States or of all forms of law, or who disbelieves in or 
is opposed to organized government, or who advocates the assassination 
of public officials, or who advocates or teaches the unlawful destruc- 
tion of property, or is a member of or aftiliated with any organiza- 
tion entertaining and teaching disbelief in or opposition to organized 
government, or which teaches the unlawful destruction of property, 
or who advocates or teaches the duty, necessity, or propriety of the 
unlawful assaulting or killing of any officer or officers, either of specific 
individuals or of officers generally, of the Government of the United 
States or of any other organized Government because of his or their 
official character; whether coming by reason of any offer, solicitation, 
romise, or agreement, express or plied, to perform labor in the 
Jnited States; the alien’s condition of health, mental and physical; 
whether deformed or crippled, and if so, for how long and from what 
cause; and such master or commanding officer, owners, or consignees 
shall also furnish information in relation to the sex, age, class of travei, 
and the foreign port of embarkation of be. passengers who are 
United States citizens. That it shall further be the duty of the master 
or commanding officer of every vessel taking passengers from any port 
of the United States on the North American Continent to a foreign 
port or a port of the Philippine Islands, Guam, Porto Rico, or Hawaii, 
or from any port of the said insular possessions to any foreign port, 
to a port of the United States on the North American Continent. or 
to a port of another insular session of the United States to file with 
the immigration officials before departure a list which shall contain 
full and accurate information in relation to the following matters 
regarding all alien passengers, and all citizens of the United States or 
insular possessions of the United States departing with the stated intent 
to reside permanently in a foreign country, taken on board: Name, age, 
and sex; whether married or single; calling or occupation; whether 
able to read or write; nationality ; country of birth; country of which 
citizen or subject; race; last permanent residence in the United States 
or insular possessions thereof; if a citizen of the United States or of 
the insular possessions thereof, whether native born or naturalized ; 
if native born, the place and date of birth, or if naturalized the city 
or town In which naturalization has been had; intended future per- 
manent residence; and time and port of iast arrival in the United 
States, or Insular possessions thereof; and such master or commanding 
officer shall also furnish information in relation to the sex. age, 
class of travel, and port of debarkation of the United States citizens 
departing who do not intend to reside permanently in a foreign 
country, and no master of any such vessel shall be granted clearance 
papers for his vessel until he has 8 such list or lists witu 
the immigration officials at the port of departure and made oath that 
they are full and complete as to the name and other Information 
herein uired concerning each person of the classes specified taken 
on board his vessel; and any neglect or omission to comply with the 
requirements of this section shall be punishable as provided in section 
14 of this act: Provided, That in the case of vessels making regular 
trips to ports of the United States the Commissioner General of Im- 
migration, with the 9 of the Secretary of Labor, may, when 
expedient, arrange for the delivery of such lists of outgoing aliens at 
a later date: Provided further, That it shall be the duty of immigration 
officials to record the following information regarding every resident 
alien and citizen leaving the United States by way of the Canadian 
or Mexican borders for 1 residence in a foreign country: 
Name, age, and sex; whether married or single; calling or occupation; 
whether able to read or write; nationality; country of birth; country 
of which citizen or subject; race; last permanent residence in the 
United States; intended future permanent residence; and time and port 
of last arrival in the United States; and if a United States citizen, 
whether native born or naturalized. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last word. 
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Mr. BENNET. If the chairman of the committee will turn to 
page 22 of the bill, at the beginning of this rather long section, 
on lines 16 and 17, he will see that the “manifests must be made 
at the time and place of embarkation of such alien on board such 
steamer or vessel, which shall, in answer to questions at the top 
of said list,“ and so forth. Then, if he will turn over to section 
13, page 27, not yet read—and this is the part that I talked about: 
with the gentleman last night—he will see that first the com- 
manding officer, line 20, page 26, and then the surgeon, page 27, 
line 10, are each required to swear—and in the case of the cap- 
tain it is on lines 1, 2, and 8, on page 27—that “ he believes that 
no one of said aliens is of any of the classes excluded from ad- 
mission into the United States by section 3 of this act, and that 
also, according to the best of his knowledge and belief, the infor- 
mation in said lists or manifests concerning each of said aliens 
named therein is correct and true in every respect.” And the 
surgeon is required to make the same statement. 

Now, of course, we have not yet reached section 13, but either 
the time when the manifest is made out ought to be changed in 
section 12 or there ought to be added, on page 27, the privilege 
to the surgeon to examine the aliens and find out what their 
condition is and amend the manifests so that the manifests will 
state the facts, and then swear to them. 

As the situation is now, the list is made up when the aliens 
go on board, It may very possibly be that an alien who gets on 
board is afflicted with some disease which ought to keep that 
alien out of our country, and the surgeon ought to have the right, 
when he has made his examination, to make annotations on the 
manifests and to swear to the lists as they are, so that they will 
be helpful. 

I have no amendment to suggest to this section unless the gen- 
tleman from Alabama wants to change the time when the mani- 
fests are made out, and I do not think he could, because the 
manifests are made out in the offices of the steamship companies 
abroad—made out in part before the alien even goes on board 
the vessel. But I make the suggestion now in order that the 
gentleman and his able assistants can take the matter into con- 
sideration by the time section 13 is reached. 

Mr. BURNETT. In addition to the surgeon examining the 
aliens on the voyage the surgeons would have the opportunity to 
examine those aliens at the time of their disembarkation. 

Mr. BENNET. Not necessarily. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURNETT. The surgeon on the ship sailing would cer- 
tainly have the right to do that. 

Mr. BENNET. But let me give the gentleman a case. Let 
us suppose that when the people go on board the vessel they are 
apparently all right; but suppose that some infectious or con- 
tagious disease, as, for instance, smallpox, breaks out within the 
period of incubation, and when the surgeon goes around he finds 
that case of smallpox. Now, under section 13, notwithstanding 
the fact that the man has smallpox and will be put in the hos- 
pital, the surgeon and the commanding officer are required to 
swear that there is nobody on the vessel that is inadmissible. 
The gentleman does not want that to go into the law? 

Mr. BURNETT. They only swear to it at the time of the 
embarkation. 

Mr. BENNET. No. Let me read it to the gentleman. Page 
26, line 22, is to the effect that— 


He has caused the surgeon of said vessel sailing therewith to make a 
physical and mental examination of each of said aliens, and that from 
the report of said surgeon and from his own investigation he believes 
that no one of said allens is of any of the classes excluded from admis- 
sion into the United States by section 3 of this act. 

That oath is to be taken at the time of arrival into the United 
States. Then the provision reads further : 


And that also, according to the best of his knowled; 
information in said lists or concerning ea: 
named therein is correct and true in every respect. 

Now, take the best captain in the world, the most honest man, 
bringing immigrants from a foreign country. They are all right 
when they get on, and he puts down “ John Jones, all right,” all 
the way across the sheet. Now, John Jones develops smallpox, 
and yet this law requires that this captain, when they get to 
New York City, must swear before an official of New York City, 
that to his best knowledge and belief John Jones is all right. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
conclude the debate. Perhaps the gentleman from New York 
and I ean reach an agreement on the matter. I think it is 


and belief the 
of said aliens 


fully provided for as it is, but at the same time I have no ob- 
jection to allowing a statement to be made, showing that at the 
time of the embarkation the condition of the immigrant was 
such as it was, but that during the passage something of that 
kind, whatever it was, developed. But certainly he ought to be 
required to state the condition of the alien at the time of his. 


embarkation. I am willing that it should be modified so that 
if there is a change of condition it can be noted at the time of 


1 

Mr. BENNET. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. SABATH. Will not this provision clear your contention: 

Each list or manifest shall be verified, by the signature or oath or 
affirmation of the master or commanding — — or the first or second 
below him in command, 

Now, it is not necessary that it should be done at the time he 
receives the manifest, but he can have that privilege and right to 
do it at any time during the voyage. 

Mr. BENNET. Oh, Mr. Chairman, I agree with the gentle- 
man from Alabama that 

Mr. SABATH. It does not say that it shall be done at once. 

Mr. BENNET. I agree that the commanding officer should be 
allowed to certify that, to the best of his knowledge, when 
these people came on they were all right, and then again on 
this side; when he gets to the port of New York City he should 
make a certification as to their condition when they arrive. 

Mr. GARDNER. Suppose at the end of section 13 you add a 
proviso somewhat to this effect: 

Provided, That in case any physical or mental ailment has been de- 
veloped in any immigrant in t that fact shall be noted by the 
captain or the surgeon on the report required by this section. 

Would not that cover it? 

Mr. BENNET. I think it would be better to put it the other 
way around, and make it affirmative. 

Mr. GARDNER. When we reach section 13 you can cover it 
by a proviso. 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. As I understand it, the gentlemun's objection 
is that the inward manifest is made out at the time of emi}irka- 
tion, and that at the time of arrival the captain or surgeon must 
certify that this manifest as made out at the time of embarka- 
tion is still correct. 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. While, as a matter of fact, it may not be 
correct? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. Now, if by a proviso you allow the surgeon 
or captain to annotate the manifest, stating that there has been 
a change in transit, that is all that is necessary? 

Mr. BENNET. That is all I want. 

Mr. GARDNER. Then why not offer a proviso at the end of 
section 13? 

Mr. BENNET. That is alli want. The reason I will not «ffer 
it now is because when we get to section 13, which is the next 
section, we can agree on that. 

Mr. BURNETT. And that is the place where the amendment 
would apply—on section 13. 

Mr. BENNET. And not on section 12. 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. BENNET. I was going to suggest that they might change 
the time when the manifest was made out, but I do not think they 
ought to do that. 

Mr. BURNETT. Oh, no; the time of the making of the mani- 
fest ought not to be changed. Then, let us go on and read sec- 

on 13. 

S Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Are these provisions in section 12 in reference to Amer- 
ican citizens furnishing information—those going temporarily 
or permanently abroad—covered at all by the existing law, or 
are they entirely new? 

Mr. BURNETT. What portion of the section? 

Mr. MANN. In reference to the information to be furnished 
by the master of a vessel. 

Mr. BURNETT. That is almost entirely existing law. 

Mr. MANN. I think the provisions are all new. 

Mr. BURNETT. The provision beginning on page 23, in line 


11— 
ther a m who believes in or advocates the overthrow b 
nate or violence of the Government of the United States or of all 
forms of law, or who disbelieves in or is o to organized govern- 
ment, or who advocates the assassination of public officials, or who ad- 
vocates or teaches the unlawful destruction of property, or is a member 
of or affiliated with any organization entertaining and teaching disbe- 
lief in or opposition to organized government, or which teaches the 
unlawful destruction of property, or who advocates or teaches the duty, 
necessity, or propriety of the unlawful assaulting or killing of any 
officer or officers, either of meets individuals or of officers generally, 
of the Government of the United States or of any other organized gov- 
ernment because of his or their official character 


is new; but the part preceding line 11, page 23, is almost all in 
the existing law. 

Mr. MANN. I am speaking of the provision in reference to 
information relating to American citizens going abroad, which 
is not in the existing law as a matter of fact, although I asked 
the question whether it was. What is the reason for it? 


1916. 
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Mr. BURNETT. For outgoing passengers? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; this all relates to outgoing passengers. 

Mr. BURNETT. That is for the purpose of keeping track of 
those who are going out. It is a matter of information more 
than anything else. 

Mr. SABATH. For statistical reasons? 

Mr. BURNETT. For statistical reasons; yes. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, it is rather galling to the average 
American citizen, if he wants to travel from one State to an- 
other, to be stopped at the border and asked for information 
about his life history, where he was born, and so forth, and 
probably it will be equally galling to give the same information 
if he wants to drop over into Canada, and I wondered whether 
there was a real necessity for it. It does not give much statis- 
tical information. 

Mr. BURNETT. It was suggested by the Labor Department, 
as I have said, for the purpose of giving statistical information. 
cans GARDNER. May I read what the commissioner said in 

1 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. The Commissioner General of Immigration 
in his annual report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, 
says: 

The provisions with regard to furnishing d covering passen, 
leiving the United takin ave separated kram Sas —— ing. passen- 
gers entering, and extended so as to cover citizens (native born and 
naturalized) departin 
immigration officials 


nently de 
similar to that 


and foreign r pan 
who do not F alts y in 1 fo: 
AE Un regitGing alt Gegerting pearance: 
statistical requirements are essential to the com 

res on this very important subject. Instead o manifests 
of outward-bound passengers, “information” only required, and 
provision is made for the oy Sy of regulations as to the form 
and manner in which it shall collected and supplied. Here also 
an addition is made to insure the collection of accurate and properly 
segregated data concerning and as between the mainland and insular 
possessions, respectively. 

Mr, MANN. Where an American citizen goes over into 
Mexico, do we haye any requirement now that he must pass 
first through the hands of an immigration official, or if he drops 
over from North Dakota into Canada, or from Minnesota into 
Canada, is he required to go through the hands of an immigra- 
tion inspector? 

Mr. BURNETT. We have no such requirement in our law. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think that that will ever be 
very popular with American citizens? 

Mr. BURNETT. Possibly not, and yet I do not think it 
would be a bad idea to keep up with those who are going over 
to the other side. 

Mr. MANN. It might be desirable to have statistics, to know 
how many people pass from the State of Indiana across into 
Illinois or vice versa, but I imagine that the person who would 
try it would find himself very unpopular. 

Mr. GARDNER. If you go into Canada to-day you have to 
fill out on the train statistics as to your intention. I think 
that is done for the Canadian Government as a matter of fact; 
but every time I go across to Canada I have to fill out a blank 
and hand it to the conductor of the train, for the purpose of 
being given to some immigration inspector. 

Mr. MANN. This would apply to going across the line any- 
where, even if they did not go on a train, 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I shall object to any speeches 
which are not germane—to anything not confined to the bill. 

Mr. TOWNER. I desire to oppose the pro forma amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENI- 
son] will be recognized first. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to speak on this 
particular section of the bill. I asked for time to address the 
House on the bill during the general debate, but could not get it. 
I approve of the bill and intend to vote for it, and desire at this 
time to briefly state my reasons for doing so. 

I favor the bill because I consider it a measure of protec- 
tion. It will give some protection to the workingmen of our 
country. Mr. Chairman, if there is any one political principle 
in which I believe more than all others it is that of protection. 
I have made some little study of the history and principles 
of American politics, and I can not escape the conviction that 
protective legislation has contributed more than all other legis- 
lation to the industrial and commercial development and growth 
of the Nation. I care not who originates the legislation nor 


rding aliens and perma- 
the land boundaries 


„ class of travel, 
States citizens 
is also 


what particular form it assumes. If it protects the industries 
of our country or the wages and working conditions of our 
workingmen, if it will properly add to the material welfare uf 
any considerable class of our people, whether they be farmers, 
stockmen, laboring men, or others, and protects them from de- 
pressing or injurious influences from abroad, I am for it. 

I have listened, Mr. Chairman, with a great deal of interest 
to the discussion of the bill by Members of the House. A great 
many fanciful and far-fetched reasons, it seems to me, have 
been advanced both for and against it. If I understand it, it 
is, after all, but a measure of protection. 

It, of course, revises and amends the general immigration laws, 
but its ultimate purpose is to protect, so far as can be done, 
American society from the corrupting and disintegrating influ- 
ences that would follow the movement of the prohibited classes 
to our shores—to protect, as far as can be done, the standard 
of wages and the standard of living of American workingmen 
from the injurious competition of the ignorant and undesirable 
hordes of immigrants that will want to come here. I am in 
favor of such protection, and therefore will vote for the bill. 

This bill, Mr, Chairman, again brings us, after all, face to face 
with a century-old divergence of political thought that has occu- 
pied the minds of the people of the country almost since its very 
beginning, and has found expression in the doctrines of the two 
great political parties. There has always been those among our 
statesmen who believe that the principles of political, industrial, 
and social economy are universal; that in dealing with them 
national boundary lines should not be taken into account; they 
believe that, all men being created free and equal, they should 
be allowed to pursue their own happiness and welfare unob- 
structed by national boundary lines or laws; they believe that 
the right to trade ought to be free; that the law of life, as was 
so eloquently stated by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Garrivan], is movement; and that the people should not be 
obstructed in this law of movement by national restrictive immi- 
gration laws. 

On the other hand, there has been those among our states- 
men who believe that the problems of political, industrial, and 
social economy are so far national in their nature that each Gov- 
ernment should solve them in its own way in the interest of its 
own people. They believe that the right to trade should not be 
free, if by preventing free trade a Government can add to the 
material welfare of its own people; they believe that each Goy- 
ernment ought to obstruct the so-called natural law of move- 
ment among people by restrictive immigration laws, if by doing 
so the welfare of its own people may be protected or promoted. 

This divergence of political thought has manifested itself in 
most of the great political battles that have been fought in this 
country and has always been the fundamental difference be- 
tween the Democratic and Republican Parties. The Democratic 
Party has, generally speaking, believed that the right of free 
trade should meet no interference at the national boundary line 
by protective tariff laws ; that there should be no interference by 
protective legislation with free competition between the laborers 
of America and other countries, in the price of labor. 

On the other hand, the Republican Party has always believed 
in the wisdom of the policy of interfering with free trade among 
nations by such protective tariff legislation as would properly 
foster, encourage, and protect the industries of our own people; 
and that this Government should protect its own workingmen 
from the competition of those of other countries by such legisla- 
tion as would best accomplish that result. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this same old question, it seems to me, 
is involved in the bill now under consideration. As I have said, 
it is but a measure of protection. It will help protect American 
workingmen in their wages and their conditions of living. It is 
in harmony with the principles for which the Republican Party 
has always stood, and therefore I am for it. 

The Republican platform of 1912 contained this provision: 

We pledge the Republican Party to the enactment of appropriate laws 
to give relief from the constantly 8 evil of indu or undesirable 
immigration which is inimical to the progress and welfare of the people 
of the United States. 

It is only the evil of “ induced or “ undesirable ” immigration 
that this bill seeks to provide against. And I confess I am un- 
able to understand the attitude of those few Republicans here 
who are opposed to this bill. We have always believed in the 
policy of protecting American labor from the competition of the 
cheaper labor of foreign countries by a protective tariff. We 
have told the people in every great campaign that American 
industries could not maintain American wages and the better 
standard of living for American laborers unless protected, by 
proper tariff laws, from the competition of the industries of 
foreign countries. where the standard of living was lower and 
the wages of labor so much less than in America. We have adyo- 
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cated a protective tariff because it would protect American work- 
ingmen from the competition of the cheaper labor in other coun- 
tries. Why should we not protect American workingmen, as far 
as we can, from the competition of ignorant and undesirable for- 
eign laborers who would come into this country, especially when 
we know that they have been and will be brought in great num- 
bers by the steamship companies and others for selfish purposes? 

Mr. Chairman, in legislating upon a question of this kind I 
want to be consistent as well as conscientious; and I agree with 
the statement made here last Saturday by the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, Mr. Burnett, that those few Re- 
publicans who are against this bill are not consistent. 

On the other hand, it is a real pleasure to see so many of 
our Democratic friends supporting this protective legislation. 
You gentleman on that side of the House are ordinarily so 
skeptical, so scary about anything that sounds like protection, 
it must be a genuine surprise to the country to see so many of 
you supporting this bill. And I want to say that in voting for 
this bill you Democrats are no more consistent with the past 
attitude of the Democratic Party toward American labor than 
are those Republicans who are voting against it. 

Many of you Democrats who are going to vote for this bill, 
which will help to protect American labor from the competition 
of ignorant and undesirable labor that would come or be 
brought into this country, will, nevertheless, oppose a pro- 
tective tariff which would protect American labor from the com- 
petition of the cheaper labor of those working in foreign coun- 
tries. 

No; you Democrats are not consistent with the past policy 
of your party toward American labor in supporting this pro- 
tective legislation. But you are right in doing so. And I am 
glad to have you go with us thus far in doing this much for the 
laboring men of our country. I, of course, do not know how true 
it is, but I am told, Mr. Chairman, that this bill, if it passes 
Congress, will be vetoed, and that if we would have this legis- 
lation we must pass it over the President's veto. A similar bill 
passed by the last Congress was vetoed, and we naturally sup- 
pose, unless the President reverses himself on this question, as 
he has on so many other questions in the past two years, this 
bill will likewise be vetoed. I have heard, too, that the majority 
party at the other end of the Capitol will try to prevent this bill 
from passing the Senate in order to prevent the political embar- 
rassment of another presidential veto. I am disposed to share 
the views of those who fear that after the European war closes 
and the millions of men now under arms are released, the 
most desirable of the laborers will remain in their native coun- 
tries while many of the undesirable will want to come to the 
United States. So we have need for this legislation now, as we 
have never needed it before, and I believe that the political 
party that defeats this bill, whether its defeat be accomplished 
by one means or another, will have to answer to American labor 
when American labor has another chance to speak at the polls. 

Mr. Chairman, on September 5, 1912, after the President had 
been nominated, he made an address before the Association of 
Foreign Language Newspapers in New York City, and was 
reported by the papers as saying on that occasion: 
r ana itoee als tale the americas Deiat ct 
view, namely, that we want American life kept to its standards, and 
that only the standards of American life shall be standards of restric- 
tion, then we are all upon a common ground, not of those who criti- 
cize immigration, but those who declare themselves Americans. * °% * 
Of course, if the immigrants are allowed to come in uninstructed hosts, 
and to stop at the ports where they enter and there to compete in an 
oversupplied labor market, there is going to be unhappiness; there is 

ing B be deterioration ; there is going to be everything that will be 

etrimental to the immigrant. 

It will be noticed that the President used the expression 
„uninstructed hosts,” and said such immigration would result 
in unhappiness and in deterioration. Yet the President after- 
wards reversed himself and vetoed a bill which had no other 
purpose than to prevent the induced or undesirable immigration 
of “uninstructed hosts.“ And that is all this bill will do. I 
am convinced that the American people want this legislation. 
Farmers’ organizations, labor organizations, and other organiza- 
tions have indorsed it. And the objections to it are, to my 
mind, only fanciful and theoretical. 

Mr. Chairman, I represent a district where there are many 
laboring men. ‘There are eight or ten thousand coal miners 
there, to say nothing of thousands more engaged in other kinds 
of labor. Those men are organized and have made a study for 
years of labor conditions in this country. I have respect for 
their judgment. I have sympathy for their aspirations. I am 
interested in their welfare. I have no doubt they fairly repre- 
sent the other laboring men all over this country of ours, and 
so far as I can conscientiously do so I will support any legisla- 


tion that will protect them—that will fairly maintain their 


bg or improve their standard of living and their condition 
n life. 

I have received many letters and resolutions from the people 
of my district urging me to support this bill. I have not yet 
received one against it. And I am happy in the belief that in 
supporting it my own conscientious judgment is in entire har- 
mony with the wishes of the people I represent. 

I do not share the belief, or, rather, the suspicion, of those 
who have professed to see a question of religious discrimination 
inyolved in this legislation. It is not the purpose of the bill to 
prevent people of any particular religion from coming to this 
country. Neither do I share the views of those who have as- 
serted that it is aimed at the people of any particular nation, 
No one who would be of any value to this country will be ex- 
cluded by the provisions of this bill. 

It is only a question of self-protection after all. Every nation 
has the right to and should enact such legislation as is neces- 
sary or desirable for its own protection and perpetuity. ‘To that 
end it is the course of wisdom to surround the sources of our 
population with such safeguards as will prepare all of our 
people as far as possible for the duties as well as the privileges 
of citizenship in the Republic. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe 
the literacy test provided in this bill is either arbitrary or un- 
fair. It is in keeping with our ideals. Education is the very 
foundation of our Republic. We have made it compulsory in 
nearly all, if not all, of the States of the Union. We compel our 
own people to acquire at least some education. Why should we 
not require it of those who would come here from other lands? 
This country will not suffer by the exclusion of those who could 
not pass the literacy test provided by this bill. If it becomes a 
law the requirements will soon become known in other lands, 
and those who would really want to come to America to live— 
who would be worthy of citizenship in a Republic—would soon 
learn to read and write well enough to pass the literacy test, 
Others we do not want. 

I can not but admire the sentiments of those who still cling 
with a sort of tenacious fetishism to the old doctrine that 
America is an asylum for the oppressed and its doors must be 
left open for the free entry of any who would come from the 
four corners of the earth. That idea belonged to former genera- 
tions. It is a beautiful thought, but in the practical application 
of it to the conditions of our day, with our hundred millions of 
people, we must look to our own preservation and the perpetuity 
of our institutions and ideals. No one claims that ignorance is 
necessarily an indication of dishonesty or undesirability. It 
seems distressingly fanciful to me to refer with pitying pathos 
to our noble ancestors who could not read or write as an urgu- 
ment against the literacy test. 

The great majority of the American people have come to be- 
lieve that on the whole the higher the average of education 
and intelligence of our people the better it will be for their 
happiness and progress. One does not necessarily have to be 
able to read and write in order to be a good citizen. But we 
must advocate and encourage popular education or abandon 
our ideals and weaken the very foundation of the Republic. 
And I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the enforcement of the lit- 
eracy test in the admission of immigration into this country 
will be but an exemplification of one of the popular ideals of 
our people, and will not only tend to protect our labor and 
purify our population but will increase the respect and esteem 
in which we are held by other nations. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to say in conclusion that I would not 
favor this bill if it closed our doors either to political or re- 
ligious refugees from any country or to people of other coun- 
tries who are qualified for citizenship here. But the former 
are expressly exempt from the provisions of the bill, and the 
latter are not excluded at all. There are many Germans, 
French, English, Italians, Russians, and other nationalities in 
the district I represent. Most of them are good citizens. Many 
of them are among our best farmers, miners, and merchants. 
And I do not believe those who are here would complain at the 
provisions of this bill. Most of them, Mr. Chairman, are them- 
selyes laboring men, and no doubt share with other laboring 
men of the country the belief that American labor should at 
least have the protection that will result from the provisions 
of this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I desire a few minutes to 
call the attention of the House to what I conceive to be the 
constitutional power of Congress to regulate and control the 
conditions under which foreign vessels may bring immigrants 
to this country. The power that the Constitution grants to 
Congress over foreign commerce is absolute. There is no limi- 
tation whatever. It is within the power of Congress to pro- 
hibit any foreign ships coming to our shores. It is within the 
power of Congress to make any condition that it desires upon 
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which vessels may enter our ports and upon which vessels may be 
allowed to clear from our ports. It is within the power of Con- 
gress to pass any laws that they may deem wise or advisable reg- 
ulating the conditions under which emigrants may be brought 


to this country. I can conceive of no eondition that might 
arise that would interfere in the slightest degree with the full 
exercise of this power, except one, and that may be treaty 
agreements with foreign nations. There is no other limitation 
that can be placed on the power of Congress to absolutely regu- 
Tate these matters. 

So, when gentlemen talk about the foreign vessels being for- 
eign territory, which we could not invade for the purpose of 
inspecting immigrants, they are laboring under a misapprehen- 
sion regarding the power of Congress. We can say that no such 
vessels shall enter our ports unless they allow inspectors to be 
placed on the vessels at the port of departure and that they be 
allowed to inspect the emigrants on the voyage over. We can 
impose any regulation of that character that we deem wise or 
expedient. So Congress need feel no hesitancy in imposing any 
judicious law they think right on a vessel entering or clearing 
our ports that goes to the protection of the immigrant or of the 
people of the United States. Nearly all the immigrants coming 
to this country are brought here on foreign vessels. Naturally, 
these foreign steamship companies want to be as free as possi- 
ble from restraint and control by this country. Instead of that 
being a reason why we should allow them relief from sur- 
veillance, we should consider it a reason why we should subject 
such commerce to control, in our own interest and in the inter- 
est of humanity. I am glad to anticipate that if this bill be- 
comes a law the conditions of the immigrant will be materially 
improved and our own country will be further protected from 
undesirable immigrants. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island was recognized. 

Mr. BURNETT rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Alabama desire 
recognition? 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, was not the gentleman 
from Rhode Island recognized before that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that he asked the 
gentleman from Alabama if he desired recognition, and the 
gentleman from Alabama went on and made his motion. The 
esp had before that recognized the gentleman from Rhode 

sland. 

Mr. BURNETT. Very well, Mr. Chairman; I give notice 
that I shall object to any discussion not pertinent to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the motion of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. I move to strike out the 
last three words. Mr. Chairman, on Saturday last, during a 
period when I was not in the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Fess] addressed a statement to the House in an endeavor 
to administer a gentle tap to my distinguished colleague, Mr. 
O’SuHauneEssy. His language was as follows: E 

Why, my friends, Brown University gave to the country Horace Mann 
this country’s greatest educator, and the founder of the common-sc 
system of America. He was a son of Massachusetts but an alumnus 
of Brown. It gave Mr. Justice Hughes, who fs much talked about to-day 
in the country. [Loud applause. ] It ve our country, the United 
States, the greatest State university president, namely, Prof. Angell, of 
Michigan e . And it gave a former superintendent 
of the public schools of Chicago, President E. Benjamin Andrews. Mr. 
Senlevemeste to thelt CECA. ane ANAN DAUAN A ete e tote 
ciucatioaad test. [ Applause. I $ y 

Now, I respectfully yield to the gentleman from Ohio in order 
that he may explain, for the moment, whether or not he desired 
to leave the inference that any of these distinguished gentle- 
men whom he named in that statement favor a literacy test. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. I will. 

Mr. FESS. In reply to the question by the gentleman from 
Rhode Island I will say that I have not any direct or specific 
information from any one of these men as to whether they would 
stand for the educational test or not, and had not that in my 
mind when I spoke. Since the gentleman has read it, I can see 
that that inference might have been drawn that I might have 
thought that they stood for the test. I want to be frank with 
the gentleman from Rhode Island, as well as with the House, 
in stating that I had no information whatever. I rather think 
they would stand for it, however, but that is only an opinion. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. Mr, Chairman, I am glad 
the gentleman from Ohio made the last statement. He com- 
pletely cleared himself ef any intention to leave the inference 
which I thought could plainly be drawn from the language he 
indulged in on Saturday; but being a college president himself, 
and a very distinguished one, and guiding the destinies of an 


institution over which Horace Mann, one of the gentlemen 
named formerly presided, undoubtedly he feels that the mem- 
bers still living of that great galaxy of Brown University’s sons 
en the same opinion he does with respect to the literacy 
The time of the gentleman from Rhede 


Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
three minutes more. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I object. I move that all 
debate on this amendment close in five minutes. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Oh, Mr. I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Rhode Island be permitted to 
proceed. 

Mr. BURNETT. I object. The question of Brown University 
is not an issue to-day. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. Mr. Chairman, my re- 
marks are connected with this bill. 

Mr. BURNETT. I object. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. BURNETT. I will not object to two minutes. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Rhode Island asks 
unanimous consent to preceed for three minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw 
the point of no quorum. I was about to say that I object to 
being placed in the picture painted by the gentleman from Ohio 
to be looked upon by this House as a Member who would op- 
pose a policy that is essentially educational. I do not think 
that this literacy test is educational, although the last sentence 
indulged in by my friend from Ohio [Mr. Fess] on Saturday is 
that this is an educational test. The literacy test is not an 
educational test. The term “ education ” covers a much broader 
field than does the term “literacy.” In looking up hurriedly 
the question as to whether these distinguished and scholarly 
sons of Brown, whom he named, ever favored a literacy test, E 


| found certain information which I desire at this time to lay 


before the House, and incidentally disabuse the gentleman’s 
mind of what he thinks might be the. opinion of these gentle- 
men on the matter. Of course, Horace Mann lived a number of 
years ago. He was very distinguished, both in educational and 
philanthropic lines. An edueational test of any nature, or a 


| literacy test, would be a thing unthinkable in those days, as it 


ought to be at the present time, and one would not expect, 
therefore, that Horace Mann would have uttered any views on 
the subject. But in a lecture which he delivered in Portland 
on August 30 and 31, 1844, he gave the following definition of 
education, and it has an important bearing on this matter under 
discussion : 

I hardly need to say, that by the word “education,” I mean much 
more than an ability to read, write, and keep common accounts. I 
eomprehend under t noble word such a training of the body as 
shall build it up with robustness and vigor, enabling it to act, forma- 
tively, upon the crude substances of nature—to turn & erness into 
cultivated fields, forests into ships, or quarries or clay pits into vil- 
lages and cities. 


That definition comports exactly with the position taken by 
those who oppose the literacy test on this floor. Mr. Chairman, 
I also discovered that Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews, as late as 1913, 
said some very emphatic things concerning immigration on the 
phase of amalgamating our foreign born: 

The slow amalgamation of outlanders is not a national peril. Our 
citizenship from abroad is, in the main, good and the least likely 
part of it me valuable with time. The Nation’s experience 
with immigration hitherto is ground for hope. 

Speaking about the tendency of foreigners to flock together, 
President Andrews says: i 

The superciliousness of Americans tends to make foreigners ħerd. 
Men whose fathers, grandfathers, or great-grandfathers were them- 
ea enn put on an air of superiority toward people landing 
yesterday. 

In many cases this nucleization among Americans of foreign origin 
is harmless, Elsewhere, though showing a bad side, it is so evanescent 
that no patriot need lose sleep over it. 

Bo ergy our Neigh gine er ray ge par Nm gy 
z a sco. „or dealt w: a 5 

ent stat p undesirable foreigners * — be carried cat 

with discrimination and in good faith. 

Not a solitary word in favor of the literacy test. [Applause] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island has expired. 


Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. I wish I could obtain 
more time, 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Staypen having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed without amendment bill and joint resolu- 
tion of the following titles: 8 

II. R. 13768. An act making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in appropriations for the Military Establishment for 
the fiscal year 1916; and 

H. J. Res. 68. Joint resolution to cede to the State of Mary- 
land temporary jurisdiction over certain lands in the Fort Mc- 
Henry Military Reservation. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives is requested: 

S. 4476. An act to amend an act to authorize the Dauphin 
Island Railway & Harbor Co., its successors or assigns, to con- 
struct and maintain a bridge, or bridges, or viaducts, across 
the water between the mainland at or near Cedar Point, and 
Dauphin Island, both Little and Big; also to dredge a channel 
from the deep waters of Mobile Bay into De hin Bay; also to 
construct and maintain docks and wharves along both Little 
and Big Dauphin Islands, as amended by an act approved June 
18, 1912. 

IMMIGRATION. 


The committee resumed its session, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 13. That all aliens arriving by water at the ports of the United 
States shall be listed in convenient groups, the names of those coming 
from the same locality to be assembled so far as practicable, and no 
one list or manifest shall contain more than 30 names. To each alien 
or head of a family shall be given a ticket on which shall be written 
his name, a number or letter designating the list in which his name, 
and other items of information required by this act, are contained, and 
his number on said Ust, for convenience of identification on arrival. 
Each list or manifest shall be verified by the signature and the oath or 
affirmation of the master or commanding officer, or the first or second 
below him in command, taken before an sang ah officer at the port 
of arrival, to the effect that he has caused the surgeon of said vessel 
sailing therewith to make a physical and mental examination of each of 
said aliens, and that from the report of said surgeon and from his own 
investigation he believes that no one of said aliens is of any of the 
classes excluded from admission into the United States by section 3 
of this act, and that also according to the best of his knowledge and 
belief the Information in said lists or manifests concerning each of 
said aliens named therein is correct and true in every respect. That 
the surgeon of said vessel sailing therewith shall also 1 5 each of 
said lists or manifests and make oath or affirmation in like manner 
before an immigration officer at the port of arrival, stating his profes- 
sional experience and qualifications as a physician and surgeon, and 
that he has made a personal examination of each of the said aliens named 
therein, and that the said list or manifest, according to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, is full, correct, and true in all particulars rela- 
tive to the mental and physical condition of said aliens. If no surgeon 
sails with any vessel bringing aliens, the mental and physical examina- 
tions and the verifications of the lists or manifests shall be made by 
n employed by the owners of the said 5 ee | 


some competent su 
before a Unit 


and the manifests shall be verified by such surgeon 
States consular officer, 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 27, line 20, change the period to a colon, and add: 

“ Provided, That if any changes in the condition of said aliens should 
occur or develop during the voyage of the vessel on which they are 
traveling, such changes shall be noted on the manifest before the verifi- 
cation thereof.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the gentleman 
modify his amendment by striking out the word “ shouid,” so 
that it will read: 

Provided, That if any changes in the condition of said aliens occur, 
ete. 
Mr. BURNETT. I will accept that suggestion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the modification will be 
made as indicated. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amend- 
ment reported as modified? 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 27, line 20, change the period to a colon, and add: 

«Provided, That if any Cengos in the condition of said aliens occur 
or develop during the voyage of the vessel on which they are traveling, 
suth chani shall be noted on the manifest before the verification 
thereof.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that that 
amendment covers the proposition, and while the language may 
not turn out to be the very best, there is another place where 
it ean be corrected if necessary. The main error is corrected, 


and I hope the amendment will be adopted. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 
The amendment was agreed to. - 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 27, lines 19 and 20, strike out the words “a United States con- 
sular officer” and insert “an officer competent to administer oaths.” 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, the language of this section 
is vague and it is not anywhere certain where the oath is to be 
taken, except that it apparently is to be taken upon arrival in 
this country. I think that a better amendment even than the 
one that I have offered would be to leave in the words “a 
United States consular officer” and add “or an officer compe- 
tent to administer oaths.” Then it would cover cases of both 
manifests. It would cover the case of the manifest as it was 
put on the vessel abroad and the case of the manifest as it was 
or when the vessel came into the port of the United 

ates. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, the change was made in the 
Senate. It was not a change of ours, and I think the sugges- 
tion of the gentleman is a good one, and - will accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. BENNET. Then I ask unanimous consent to modify my 
amendment so as not to strike out those words, but to add the 
words “or an officer competent to administer oaths.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment as 
modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 27, lines 19 and 20, after the word “ officer,” in line 20, add 
“or an officer competent to administer oaths.” 


Mr. BURNETT. Change the period to a comma. 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. n 

Mr. BURNETT. And then add “or other officer competent 
to administer oaths.” 

Mr. MANN. That is, to insert after the word “ officer,” in 
5 05 20, the words “or other officer competent to administer 
oaths.” 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes; to strike out the period and change 
it to a comma. 

. MANN. The engrossing clerk will attend to that part 
of it. : 

Mr. BURNETT. 
petent.” 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment in 
its final form. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out the period after the word “ officer" and insert a comma 
and insert or other officer authorized to administer oaths.” 


Mr. MANN. Well, Mr. Chairman, the amendment ought to 
read, “insert after the word ‘ officer” There is no comma 
required there and you do not strike out the period. 

Mr. BURNETT. The period would be at the end of the in- 
serted words. 

Mr. MANN. Why, of course. 

Mr. BURNETT. That is right. Just add the words “or 
other officer authorized to administer oaths” after the word 
“officer” and the period then automatically goes to the end 
of the sentence. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. ‘ 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 15. That upon the arrival at a port of the United States of any 
vessel bringing aliens it shall be the duty of the proper immigration 
officials to go or to send competent assistants to the vessel and there 
inspect all such aliens, or said immigration officials may order a tem- 
porary removal of such aliens for examination at a designated time 
and place, but such temporary removal shall not be considered a land- 
ing, nor shall it relieve vessels, the transportation lines, masters, 
agents, owners, or consignees of the vessel upon which said aliens 
are brought to any port of the United States from any of the obliga- 
tions which, in case such aliens remain on board, would under the 
provisions of this act bind the said vessels, transportation lines, 
masters, agents, owners, or consignees: Provided, That where removal 
is made to premises owned or controlled by the United States, said 
vessels, transportation lines, masters, agents, owners, or consignees, 
and each of them, shall, so long as detention there lasts, be relieved 
of responsibility for the safekeeping of such aliens. Whenever a tem- 
porary remoyal of aliens is made the v s or transportation lines 
which brought them and the masters, owners, agents, and consignees 
of the vessel upon which they arrive shall pay all expenses of such 
removal and all expenses arising during subsequent detention, pendin 
decision on the aliens’ eligibility to enter the United States and unti 
they are either allowed to land or returned to the care of the line or 
to the vessel which brought them, such expenses to include those of 
maintenance, medical treatment in hospital or elsewhere, burial in the 
event of death, and transfer to the vessel in the event of deportation, 
excepting only where they arise under the terms of any of the provisos 
of section 18 hereof. Any refusal or failure to comply with the pro- 
. ee shall be punished in the manner specified in section 

0 act. 


“Authorized ” is a better word than “com- 
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Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to have the attention of the chairman for 
the purpose of calling attention to the fact that the manner speci- 
fied in section 18 of this act apparently does not fit the offense 
under section 15; and as section 15 is a rather important section, 
and a good deal of it new, and it amounts to a good deal of 
money to some people if they could evade it, it seems to me 
there ought to be a provision in here for punishing the person 
who does not comply with the provision. Now, I am very frank 
to say I have not myself worked out any proposition, but I have 
come to the very definite conclusion that the language “ shall be 
punished in the manner specified in section 18 of this act” does 
not cover any of the offenses on page 29. Now, I have no sug- 
gestion to make. I do not think I am entitled to make any sug- 
gestion unless I have formulated it in the form of an amendment; 
but in the form in which the section is it can be violated at will. 

Mr. BURNETT. Because there is no penalty attached to it? 

Mr. BENNET. That is exactly the suggestion I make to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BURNETT. It says, “shall be punished in the manner 
specified in section 18 of this act.” 

Mr. BENNET. If the gentleman will turn to section 18 and 
read it with care, although it is a pretty long section, he will 
find that there are two or three methods, and so forth, in there— 
bonds and everything else, 

Mr. BURNETT. Does not the gentleman think that at the 
bottom of page 36—— 

Mr. BENNET. 
effect if the consignee has violated any of the foregoing provi- 
sions. 

Mr. BURNETT. It says there, “if it shall appear to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary of Labor such person,” and so forth, 
“has violated any of the foregoing provisions.” 

Mr. BENNET. That is section 18. 

Mr. BURNETT. It does not say that. I think it would 
relate back to section 15, and it also refers to section 18. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will pardon me, if he will read 
a little further he will see that it says that for the violation 
of the foregoing provision the punishment is in the sum of 
$300 for each and every violation of all the provisions of this 
section. That is section 18. Whatever he may have violated 
he can only be punished for a violation of section 18, apparently. 
I have not given it, however, very careful attention. 

Mr. BENNET. I gave it careful attention, and I am frank 
to say I was negligent in that I should have drawn an amend- 
ment, but I had several other amendments. 

Mr. BURNETT. Let us pass it over, and I will ask some of 
the lawyers about that. 

Mr. BENNET. Does the gentleman ask unanimous consent 
to pass it without prejudice? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. Has the gentleman any other amend- 
ment to this section? 

Mr. BENNET. To section 15 I have no amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unan- 
imous consent that the section just read be passed with leave 
to recur to it at some future time to make such motion as the 
gentleman may think appropriate in reference-to the same. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 16. That the physical and mental examination of all arriving 
aliens shall be made by medical officers of the United States Public 
Health Service who shall have had at least two years’ experience in 
the practice of their profession since receiving the degree of doctor of 
medicine, and who shall certify, for the information of the ore Hed 
tion officers and the boards of special inquiry hereinafter provided for. 
any and all physical and mental defects or diseases observed by sai 
medical officers in a such alien; or, should medical officers of the 
United States Public Health Service be not available, civil su ns of 
not less than four years’ professional experience may be employed in 
such emergency for such service, npon such terms as may be prescribed 
by the Com ioner General of Immigration, under the direction or 
with the approval of the Secretary of Labor. All aliens arriving at 
ports of the United States shall be examined by two such medical offi- 
cers at the discretion of the Secretary of Labor, and under such regu- 
lations as he may prescribe. Medical officers of the United States 
Public Health Service who have had especial training in the diagnosis 
of insanity and mental defect shall be detailed for duty or employed 
at all pa of entry designated by the Secretary of Labor, and such 
medical officers shall be provided with suitable facilities for the deten- 
tion and examination of all arriving aliens in whom insanity or mental 
defect is suspected, and the services of interpreters shall provided 
for such examination. Any alien certified for insanity or mental de- 
feet may Sopon to the board of Public Health surgeons, and may 
introduce before such board one 1 medical witness at his own 
cost und expense. That the inspection, other than the physical and 
mental examination, of aliens, including those seeking admission or 
readmission to or the privilege of passing through or residing in the 
United States, and the. examination of aliens arrested within the 
United States der this act, shall be conducted by immigrant inspec- 
tors, except as hereinafter provided in regard to boards of special in- 


quiry. All aliens arriving at ports of the United States shall be exam- 
ined by at least two immigrant inspectors at the discretion of the 
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I do not, because that provision is to the 


Secretary of Labor and under such regulations as he may prescribe. 
Immigrant inspectors are hereby authorized and empowered to board 
and search for aliens any vessel, railway car, or any other conveyance, 
or vehicle in which they believe aliens are being brought into the 
United States. Said inspectors shall have power to administer oaths 
and to take and consider evidence touching the right of any alien to 


enter, reenter, pass through, or reside in the Unite: 
such action may be necessary, suc 
dence; and any person to whom such an oath has been administered, 
under the provisions of this act, who shall knowingly or willfully give 
false evidence or swear to any false statement in any way ecting 
or in relation to the right of any alien to admission, or readmission to, 
or to pass through, or to reside in the United States shall be deemed 

ilty of perjury and be 8 as provided by section 125 of the 
ct approved March 4, 1 „entitled “An act to codify, revise, and 
amend the penal laws of the United States.” Any commissioner of 
8 or inspector in charge shall also have power to require 
the attendance and testimony of witnesses before said inspectors and 
the production of books, papers, and documents touching the right of 
any alien to enter, reenter, reside in, or pass through the United 
States, and to that end may invoke the aid of any court of the United 
States; and any district court within the jurisdiction of which investi- 
gations are being conducted by an immigrant inspector may, in the 
event of aes or refusal to respond to a subpœna issued by any com- 

0 


States, and, where 
to make a written record of h evi- 


missioner immigration or inspector in charge or refusal to Testit 
before said immigrant inspector, issue an order requiring such person 


to appear before said immigrant inspector, produce books, papers, and 
documents if demanded, and tesu; and any failure to o such 
order of the court shall be punished by the court as a contempt thereof, 
That any person, including employees, officials, or agents of transporta- 
tion comina who shail assault, resist, prevent, impede, or interfere 
with any i gration official or employee in 5 of his 
duty under this act shall be deemed guilty of a demeanor, and on 
conviction thereof shall be punished by imprisonment for a term of not 
less than six months nor more than two years, or by a fine of not 
less than $200 nor more than $2,000; and any person who shall use 
any deadly or dangerous weapon in resisting any immigration official 
or employee in the performance of his duty shall deemed guilty of a 
felony and shall, on conviction thereof, be punished by imprisonment 
for not less than 1 nor more than 10 years. Every alien who may not 
appear to the examining immigrant inspector at the rt of arrival 
to be clearly and beyond a doubt entitled to land shall detained for 
examination in relation thereto by a board of special in uiry. In the 
event of rejection by the board of si al ingay, in all cases where 
an sppe) to the Secretary of Labor rmit y this act, the allen 
shall so informed and shall have the right tọ be represented by 
counsel or other adviser on such appeal. The decision of an immigrant 

tor, if favorable to the admission of any alien, shall be subject 
to challenge by any other immigrant i tor, and such challenge shall 
operate to take the allen whose right to land Is so challen before 
a board of special inquiry for its investigation. 


a BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 30, line 16, by adding at the end of the line the words 
“ not less than,” 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, if I can have the attention of 
the chairman of the committee, I want to congratulate the com- 
mittee on their praiseworthy effort to secure a competent med- 
ical examination in every instance, but I do not think that they 
meant to limit the number of physicians who were to make the 
examination to two. In close cases now on Ellis Island four or 
five physicians examine a man. I think what the committee 
meant was that at least two should examine. If you will put in 
the language I have suggested, “ not less than,” you have secured 
what I think the committee was after and also have not taken 
away the right that the board now has to call in four or five 
members of the staff in close cases in order to decide. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Certainly. 

3 MANN. It says “at the discretion of the Secretary of 
Labor.” 

Mr. BENNET. I saw that. It is not clear, and the words 
“not less than,” it seems to me, might serye a very useful pur- 
pose. The idea of the committee was that no one doctor acting 
alone could adopt 2 view which would reject an alien, and before 
the alien could be rejected in every case at least two doctors 
should examine him. 

Mr. MANN. If I recall, the language “at the discretion of 
the Secretary of Labor and under such regulations as he may 
prescribe,” is new in the bill. 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I am not sure that saying “shall be examined 
by not less than two medical officers, at the discretion of tle 
Secretary of Labor,” would change the meaning at all. 

Mr. BENNET. You mean as to the discretionary part? 

Mr. MANN. It is at the discretion of the Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. The gentleman from New Jersey calls 
my attention to the fact that in the same section the expres- 
sion “at least two inspectors” is “at the discretion of the 
Secretary of Labor.” 

Mr. BURNETT. I think there is no objection to the lan- 
guage the gentleman suggests, I think it would be considered 
that way. It is for the purpose of giving them two, anyway, 


and I have no objection to that amendment. 
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Mr. MANN. Of course, it is all left to the discretion of the 
Secretary of Labor under this new language. That language 
))) 

ore. 

Mr. BENNET. I want to make it sure. i 

Mr. MANN. The language as to the inspectors on the next 
page, lines 14 and 15, to which the gentlemen from New Jersey 
just called the attention of the gentleman, “the discretion of 
the Secretary of Labor,” is now new. To say that a thing 
shall be done by, at least, so many, in the discretion of the 
Secretary or somebody else, adds nothing whatever. It is at 
_his discretion as to whether it shall be done by more or less, or 
none at all. 

Mr. BENNET. I think the gentleman is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. BENNET] has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. BURNETT. I think it will be acceptable, Mr. Chairman, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 31, line 3, strike out the words 
surgeons ” and insert Bureau of-the Public Health 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit, there is no such 
bureau of the Government as the Bureau of the Public Health 
Service. The Public Health Service 

Mr. BENNET. I simply fell into the same error as the 
committee did, then, because there is no such body as the 
board of public health surgeons. Mr. Chairman, the committee 
attempted to do a very excellent thing, and I am glad the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Maxx] is correct as to the lan- 
guage. They attempt to provide, for the first time in the his- 
tory of immigration, that an alien certified for mental disease 
may appeal to somebody and may bring before such board one 
expert medical witness at his own cost and expense. As the 
law stands now an alien who is charged with insanity is ex- 
amined by the surgeons at the port of entry only and without 
right of appeal or expert witness. This committee did give 
him the expert witness, and now, if the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. MANN] will give us the correct description of the serv- 


ice—— 

Mr. HAYES. Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service. 

Mr. MANN. The title is the“ Public Health Service.” We 
call it the “United States Public Health Service.” But I 
think if the gentleman will add the word “Service” after the 
word “ Health,“ in line 8, it will cover all he wants. 

Mr. BENNET. That you make it “a” instead of “the” in 
front of “ Board.” 

Mr. MANN. It is not so unless it is so created. 

Mr. BENNET. The mere language mentioning the board 
does not create it. I think “a” board is right. 

Mr. BURNETT. That is called a board by the Public Health 
Service, and those that they designate are expected to act un- 
der this bill at the call of the public health board. 

Mr. BENNET. They might as well call it the Ten Com- 
mandments. But I think if the gentleman from Mlinois is 
correct, and 

Mr. MANN. Make it a board of public health surgeons. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Should it not be a board of 
surgeons of the Public Health Service? 

Mr. BENNET. If the gentleman will stop and recall, there 
are boards of these surgeons over the United States, and if 
you say “the board” then you limit appeal to some one par- 
ticular board unless you state “the board of public health 
surgeons” at the particular port. But if you state “a board,” 
then there can be any number of appeals pending at the same 
time. 

Mr. MANN. I should not think that would make any dif- 
ference. 

Mr. BENNET. I should. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, this amendment was drawn by 
myself and presented to the committee. At each of the stations 
there is what is known as the board of Public Health surgeons, 
consisting of three surgeons connected with the Public Health 
Service of the United States, and this bill now provides for 
such a board. 

Mr. MANN. Where? 

Mr. BENNET. Nowhere. 


“board of Public Health 
Service.” 


Mr. BURNETT. I am inclined to believe that the word “ the” 
is a proper word, because it is the particular board designated 
at those places. 


Mr. BENNET. Then, you ought to make it read some 
like this: “ The board of Public Health surgeons” at that 
ticular port, or something like that, because if you simply 7 
“The board of Public Health surgeons” that is the idea of 
exclusion. Suppose one man was certified at Boston and an- 
other at San Francisco and another at New York—— 

Mr. BURNETT. I think, gentlemen, that is highly technical. 

Mr. BENNET. I am in sympathy with what the gentleman 
is trying to do, and I congratulate him on it. 

Mr. BURNETT. I understand. 

Mr. MANN. How would it be to say, “the proper board ”? 

Mr. BURNETT. I think that is satisfactory. 

Mr. SABATH. If any amendment is to be accepted, would 
not the word “ proper ” be the one? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the Chair understand that the lan- 
guage is agreed upon by the gentlemen? 

Mr. BENNET. I suggest it should read The proper board 
of Public Health Service surgeons.” 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
make an inquiry, if the language just suggested should be 
adopted. The words“ proper board“ would simply refer to one 
single board or group of men? m 

Mr. MANN. That would mean the board at the city or port. 

Mr. BENNET. You can say “The board of Public Health 
Service surgeons at the port of arrival.” Then there would be 
no question. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Would not this language that I 
previously suggested absolutely answer the purpose? “A board 
of Public Health Service surgeons.” 

Mr. BURNETT. That has been suggested by the law officer 
of the department. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
modify my amendment by providing as follows: 


A board of surgeons of the Public Health Service. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. That covers it in every port. 

Mr. BURNETT. That is the suggestion made by the law offi- 
cer of the department. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report the amendment 
as it has been agreed upon. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend 31, lines 2 and 3, so that th se 
alien certifies for insanity or mental defect MT e E beak of the 
Public Health surgeons, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no. It should be “to a board of sur- 
geons of the Public Health Service.” 

Mr, BENNET. Is that satisfactory to the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. I did not understand whether it had 
been changed or not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Clerk erroneously reported it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment as it will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To a board of surgeons of the Public Health Service. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment as modified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Page 32, line 22, strike out shall“ and insert “ may.” 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I think possibly we have the 
right to confer on the court jurisdiction to punish for contempt 
in such cases as this; but I do not think there is any authority 
in Congress or in any other legislative body to say to a court 
created by it that it shall punish a particular offense as a con- 
tempt. That is for the court to say. We can confer authority 
to punish such a thing as contempt, but we can not make it 
mandatory and say that they shall punish such a thing as a 
contempt. 

Mr. BURNETT. I have no objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. * 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 33, lines 3 and 4, strike out the words less than six months 
nor.” 


1916. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, when we adopted the Penal 
Code here a few years ago we entered upon a policy of abolish- 
ing minimum sentences; and I think, with the exception, pos- 
sibly, of two or three sections of the Penal Code, there are no 
minimum sentences. Of course, the argument for that is very 
familiar. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Hovuston]—— 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. Did we not also adopt the policy 
in the Criminal Code of defining what a misdemeanor is and 
what a felony is? Here it is provided that the punishment shall 
pe not more than two years. That of itself would make it a 

elony under existing law, but it is described here as a misde- 
meanor. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Florida 
Was a very able assistant United States attorney. I am very 
glad to say that, inasmuch as I do not carry the language of the 
penal code in mind, if the gentleman says that is the provision 
of the penal code it is the provision of the penal code. If that 
is so, it is another error that ought to be corrected, and I suggest 
that the gentleman draft a provision for that purpose. But my 
purpose was to make this immigration law correspond to the 
general statutes of the country. If it was a good work to abolish 
minimum sentences throughout the penal law, then they- ought 
to be abolished under this act. That is the sum and substance 
of the argument. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman. I do not agree with the 
gentleman. I suppose that almost all the States have minimum 
fines and minimum sentences. We should not want to say that 
there should be a fine of $2,000 in all cases or that there should 
be a fine of not more than $200. I do not agree with the idea 
that that ought to be stricken out. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MANN. We simply fixed the maximum penalty. The 
judge will fix the penalty. We did that all through the criminal 
code. I do not think there is a minimum penalty in the criminal 


code. 

Mr. BURNETT. If we revised it that way, Mr. Chairman, I 
doubt if we acted wisely. There might be a case where there 
was n minimum of 1 cent. There ought to be a minimum 
penalty. 

Mr. MANN. Under the criminal code that is left to the 
judge as to the amount. 

Mr. BURNETT, As to the amount of the fine? 

Mr. MANN. Ves. I think there has been very little criticism 
of thut under ordinary conditions. In other words, cases have 
happened where no one desired a minimum penalty and where 
because of a minimum penalty they were not convicted at all. 

Mr. BENNET. That is what would happen here. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Houston], 
I think, was on the commission, and the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. SHeriey] was a very active member of the com- 
mission that revised the criminal code, and since that time we 
have endeavored in Congress to maintain the same policy by 
providing only for a maximum penalty and not providing for 
a minimum penalty. I care nothing about it, as far as this is 
concerned ; but, having adopted that policy in the criminal code, 
I have always tried, where I had anything to do with the law, 
to maintain the same policy. 

Mr. BENNET. I will say to the gentleman that the best 
practical argument in favor of my amendment is the fact that 
where a jury know that there is a fairly high minimum penalty 
they will hesitate to convict. Now, for instance, page 32, line 
25, provides— 

That any person * * Who shall * > * impede * * > 
any immigration official or e in the performance of his duty 
under this act * be punished by imprisonment for a 
term of not less aa 25 months or by a fine of not less 
than $200. x 

The way to construe a statute is by what could be done under 
it, and this means that if a laborer employed in the Immigration 
Bureau was wheeling baggage along a wharf at Ellis Island, 
and a man should trip him, or anything of that sort, he would 
be impeding an immigration employee in the discharge of his 
duty ; there would be no defense, he would have to be convicted, 
and this would require him to be punished by imprisonment for 
not less than six months, or by a fine of not less than $200. 
Now, that means that unless an offense is pretty serious the 
man will not be convicted at all. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Will the gentleman yield for a statement? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I want to state that the policy of the joint 
committee in preparing the criminal code was to abolish and 
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do away with the minimum penalty, both as to fine and im- 
prisonment. 

Mr. BENNET. Always. 

Mr. HOUSTON. For the purpose of more successfully en- 
forcing the criminal law. In many cases a technical violation 
would require only a very slight punishment, and a fixed mini- 
mum fine or imprisonment would prevent the possibility of 
enforcing the law. We should extend a wise discretion to the 
courts, and I want to say that the provision to which I refer 
has been very highly commended by the Federal judiciary. 

Mr. BURNETT. I understood the gentleman to say that the 
court imposes a penalty. That is not true of the fines, is it? 
The jury imposes the fine, does it not? 
oe HOUSTON. In the Federal courts the court fixes the 

e. 

Mr. BURNETT. That is not the invariable rule, though, is it? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes; it is the invariable rule. The jury 
never fixes the punishment in the Federal court. 

Mr. BURNETT. I believe it was an unwise change, but if 
that policy has been adopted by the codifiers of the Criminal 
Code, it is proper that it should be followed in this bill, however 
much I doubt the wisdom of the action of the codifiers heretofore. 
Under the statement of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Hovston] that that is the uniform policy in the new codifica- 
tion, I think the law ought to be uniform, and I accept the 
amendment. I understand it is the gentleman’s intention to 
offer an amendment also making it apply to the minimum im- 
prisonment. 

Mr. BENNET. I have two additional amendments. 

Mr. BURNETT. Along the same line? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. They may all be voted on at once. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 33, lines 4 and 5, strike out the words “less than $200 nor,” 
and on page 33, line 9, strike out the words“ less than one nor. 

Mr. BENNET. I ask unanimous consent that the three amend- 
ments be voted on together. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that the three amendments be voted on at one time. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, in line 5, on page 33, after the 
figures “$2,000,” I move to insert the words “ or both.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Maxx: „Page 33, line 5, after the figures 
“ $2,000,” insert the words “ or both.” 

Mr. BURNETT. That is so it may be either fine or imprison- 
ment or both. 

Mr. MANN, Or both. If you strike out the minimum penalty, 
that ought to be inserted. 

Mr. BURNETT. I think so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. I move to strike out, in line 4, on 
page 33, the words“ two years“ and to insert“ one year.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Florida, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WILSoxN of Florida: Page 35, line 4, strike 


out the words “two years" and insert in lieu thereof the words one 
year.” 
The CHAIRMAN. Is that amendment accepted? 


Mr. BURNETT. In view of what the gentleman says about 
misdemeanors, I think that amendment ought to be accepted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
take up the amendment that was passed by agreement awhile 
ago, and I ask unanimous consent that that amendment may be 
inserted on page 10, after line 23, instead of on page 20, line 16. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands this is in pursu- 
ance of an agreement made at the time. 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes; when it was passed over. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. It was passed over by 
agreement, and I want to ask now that it may be inserted at 
another place. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Chair does not quite understand the gentleman’s request. 

Mr. MANN. He asks unanimous consent that the amendment 
which is now pending may be offered to section 3, instead of 
being offered as a new section. 
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The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman asks unanimous consent Mr. HAYES. What is the object of a subpœna if it has no 


that the amendment may be offered at the point indicated. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: Page 10, line 
23. following the colon insert: 

“That whenever any fo coun shall by statute, executive 
order, or otherwise exclude from its territory any class or classes of 
citizens of the United States upon grounds different from the grounds 
for excluding aliens from the United States herein specified, the same 
class or classes of aliens residing in d country shall be excluded 
from the United States so long as such exclusion of United States 


citizens continues.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I think the words “ Pro- 
vided further” ought to be inserted at the beginning of the 
amendment. I do not know that I have anything further to 
say about the amendment. 

Mr. BURNETT. In view of the statement made by the gen- 
tleman this morning as to the conditions up there on the Cana- 
dian side, I agree with him most heartily that that amendment 
ought to be adopted. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I agree with both gentlemen 
that the amendment ought to be adopted, but there is a question 
as to phraseology. I call the attention of the gentleman to this 
language. It is proposed in the amendment that whenever any 
foreign country shall by statute, executive order, or o 
exclude from their territory any class or classes of citizens of 
the United States on grounds different from grounds on which 
we exclude aliens from the United States herein specified, and 
so forth. Ought not that to be “such foreign country“? 

Mr. MANN. The meaning is that if any foreign country ex- 
eludes American citizens going from this country to that coun- 
try upon other grounds than we enumerate in this bill for aliens 
coming into this country, then we shall apply the same rule to 
their citizens coming here. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, in regard to the language 
of that amendment my impression is that the officials of Canada 
refuse to permit, under certain circumstances, citizens of this 
country to go into Canada, and they refuse also to permit 
Canadians who have come over here but who have not acquired 
citizenship to return to Canada. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not know whether 
that broad construction has been given to the order or not, but 
the order prohibits aliens, either of skilled or unskilled labor, 
going into that territory, and as a matter of fact many people 
have come to the United States from Canada, and when they 
attempted to return have been refused admission. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Washington does not cover that, because it speaks only of citi- 
zens of the United States, and the ones of whom I speak have 
not become citizens of the United States. They are residents 
and inhabitants, but not citizens. 

Mr. MANN. We could not control foreign countries in regard 
to that; we could hardly put up restrictions on that ground. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. If for some reason we wished the emi- 
grants to return, we can say that they shall return. 

Mr. MANN. We could order them out of the country, but we 
could not force Canada to take them. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. If we wanted them to return, we could 
set up the same disqualifications for people coming to this coun- 
try that they set up for people going to theirs; in other words, 
making it work both ways. 

Mr, MANN. There is undoubtedly much force in what the 
gentleman says, but still I think it would be safer to let it stand 
with reference to our own citizens. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, on page 32, line 10, after 
the word “ require,” I move to insert the words “by subpcna.” 
The paragraph as drawn does not state how the inspector may 
require the attendance and testimony of the witness. 

Mr. BURNETT. I have no objection, but I think that would 
follow by whatever legal process was necessary, and there might 
be some other process than a subpœna. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The chairman will observe that further 
on it is intended that it should be by subpcena. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, is not there danger that by that 
amendment you will narrow the provision? He might be ar- 
rested instead of being served by subpcena. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman from California should 
know that an inspector would have no authority to arrest. 

Mr. BURNETT. An attachment might be issued to bring 
him before the court. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman from Alabama knows 
that an inspector could not issue an attachment, 


force and if there is no power existing to enforce it? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman from California 
had much experience in such matters, or in matters of that kin 
he would not make that assertion. We can authorize any officer 
or inspector or clerk of a court to issue a subpœna, but that is 
far as we can go. The subpena is a well-recognized means 0 
requiring the attendance of witnesses which is perfectly well 
understood. It means a certain form which is and ought to be 
generally used. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, we accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 17. That boards of jal inquiry shall b inted by th 
commissioner of n . borst À in shares at. the varios 
ports of arrival as may be necessary for the prompt determination of 
all cases of immigrants detained at such ports under the proyisions of 
the law. Each board shall consist of three members, who shall be 
selected from such of the immi t officials in the service as the Com- 
missioner General of Immigration, with the approval of the 3 


of Labor, shall from time to time designate as qualified to serve on su 
boards. When in the opinion of the Secretary of Labor the mainte- 


prii or, if that be impracticable, the Secretary 
orize- the creation of rds of special inquiry by the immigration 
officials in charge at such ports, and shall determine what Government 
officials or other persons shall be eligible for service on such boards. 
soen boards shall have authority to determine whether an cern who 


Labor, and the ta of such appeal shall operate to stay any actio 
disposal of Pus — — 


dence adduced before the board of quiry. 

an alien is excluded from admission into the United States, under 
An or My E pde existing or hereafter made, the decision of a hoari 
0 n 


unless reversed on appeal to the Secretary of Labor: Provided, Tha 
the decision of a board of special in 


rous con- 
ich would 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, in line 
19, page 34, the words: 

CA bearings before such boards shall be separate and apart from the 
p 

I am of the impression that no hearings in this country should 
be private and apart from the public, so that no one can be 
informed or succeed in obtaining information of what is trans- 
piring before such a tribunal. I have objected to this provision 
before; and I can not help thinking that it is manifestly unfair 
to have these hearings in an excluded place, away from the 
public, depriving friends and relatives and the public from 
knowing what is occurring in those boards and what is being 
done by those inspectors. 

The hearings as conducted, if they can be called hearings, 
closely resemble inquisitions, which type of persecution is prac- 
ticed in only one country that I knew of, namely, Russia. If 
the gentlemen of the House are of the opinion that we should 
follow the practice of that country, then the paragraph shuld 
remain as it is, and the hearings of these immigrants who ure 
asking for admission to our shores should be kept strictly 
secret, or as the provision states, “separate and apart from the 
public.” I can hardly believe that the majority of the Members 
now present are in favor of such a practice. 

I wish to quote from the Report of the Immigration Comnis- 
sion of 1910 and set out here the words of the gentlemen who, 
after two years of study of the immigration question, advised 
against these secret inquisitions : 

On page 32, volume 1, we find the following sentence: 

exercise a power which, if not proper! ma 
33 the odie Eaters or, through the eine ae 
aliens, in harm to the country. 
On the same page we find the following paragraphs: 
At all the important ports the boards of special inquiry are composed 
immigrant in judicial or legal 
. This, e 
1 of immigratlon 


in a greater or less degree to reflect in their decisions the attitude of 
the commissioner in determining the case. The character of their deci- 
sions is indicated somewhat by the fact that nearly 50 per cent of the 
cases appealed are reversed by the Secre of Commerce and Labor, 
whose decision under the law must be solely upon the evidence 


result 
esirable 


of 
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ee before the board. This record of reversals on a 1 at neues 
that their decisions which are not reviewed may be eq In 
—.— 1 the immi ar aoe to the country as well, the 8 er of 


these boards sho improved. They should be “composed of men 


whose ability and Paiute t os for the 2 functions perform 
and the provision compelling th ir hearings to be separate and a 
from the SAN honid led. 

In view of the num 7 Importance of these appeals from the 
boards of special in amount of time and labor d 
of the and Assistant Secretary of Commerce and Labor, an 


y 
additional assistant secretary should be authorized by Congress. 


On page 46 we have the following direct recommendation of 
the commission: 

To strengthen the certainty of just and humane decisions of doubtful 
cases at ports of entry, it is recommended : That section 25 of the immi- 
gration act of 1907 be amended to provide that boards of inquiry 
should be appointed by thə Secretary of Commerce and Labor, Ssa 
that 1 should be composed of men whose ability and training d 
them for the performance of judicial functions; that the 8 
compelling their hearings to be separate and apart from ublic 
should be repealed and that the office of an Assistant Secretary 0 Com- 
merce and Labor to assist in reviewing such appeals be crea 

Mr. Chairman, to me it is indeed amusing to see how fre- 
quently the chairman of the Immigration Committee [Mr. Bun- 
NETT} refers to the report of this Immigration Commission, and 
how frequently he points to the recommendation of the commis- 
sion in regard to the literacy test, and how he extolls the work 
and care which the commission bestowed in the investigation of 
this problem. 

Whenever he can find anything in the report which tends to 
sustain his position on the literacy test or other restrictive meas- 
ures he loses no opportunity to impress the matter on the minds 
of the gentlemen of the House. 

On the other hand, he can easily forget and omit to mention 
recommendations of the commission which have a tendency to 
aid the immigrant. 

I believe that this provision should be eliminated, and I hope 
that the gentlemen of this House will vote to strike it from the 
bill, 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, this has been the law for 
many, many years. It is not only in the interest of expedition 
of business at these ports, but it is in the interest of the alien 
himself. The alien comes here under embarrassing conditions 
and embarrassing environments, and to have a public hearing, 
with all the chattering and harangue that would take place, 
especially when the aliens from certain sections of the country 
are permitted there in unlimited numbers, would be really 
against the interest of the alien himself. Harm has not been 
done. It has been the law for many years, and it absolutely 
would be impossible for the department to conduct these ex- 
aminations if it had to be in the open, under the conditions that 
would prevail at Ellis Island and the large ports. I hope that 
the amendment of the gentleman will not prevail. 

Mr, BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word of the amendment for the purpose of calling the attention 
of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnerr] to the fact 
that he and I, as members of the Immigration Commission, 
when we gave the matter full consideration came to precisely 
the same conclusion that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SapaTH] now reaches. On page 32 of volume 1 of the Report 
of the Immigration Commission the gentleman and 5 cess ~ 

All hearings before boards are required to be 5 rt 2 — 
ublic, but a complete permanent 1 igs, 
all testimony produced, is decision of any two — — 


the board prevall; 
member of the board may take an appeal to oll Secretary of Commerce 
a 


and Labor, and EA of such a te to stay any 
action in regard t of the case until it has passed 
upon by the “agp the pe = of special 


— 
inquiry cig orient chime ins; W. are with- 
out Jed judicial or le; trainin, This, together with the fact that they 
are selected by ti 
they serve, tends to im r the judicial 


influence its members a greater or less d to in their 
decisions the attitude of the commissioner in det cases. 
The character of their decisions is indicated somewhat the fact 
that nearly 50 per cent of the cases ap ed are reversed e Secre- 


tar. 
based solely upon —— evidence adduced before the board. 
of reversals on appeal suggests tha 


prent ana to the coun 


of these 
whose ability and 8 
and the provision com 
from the public should be repealed. 


I think the gentleman and I were right, and we followed up 
that in the same set of conclusions on page 46 by making certain 
recommendations, We not only put it in our conclusions but in 
our recommendations, as follows: 


To strengthen the Mehta of just and humane decisions of doubtful 
cases at ports of entry it is recommended: 

That section 25 of the auc e sho act of 1907 be amended to pro- 
vide that boards of special i 3 be appointed by the 5 
of Commerce and Labor be men 
whose ability and training and, tha — Tor the performance of Judlelal 


functions; that the provisions compelling their hearin 


rate 
and that to pe of of 


and apart from the’ ublic should be repealed, 
R Labor to assist in 


an additional Assistant aai A of Commerce and 
reviewing such appeals be created. 

Mr, SABATH. Mr. Chairman, from what report is the gen- 
tleman reading? 

Mr. BENNET, From volume 1 of the Report of the Immigra- 
tion Commission. 

Mr. SABATH. That is the Immigration Commission that for 
nearly two years investigated conditions pertaining to immi- 
gration? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes; there were nine of us, and we were 
men of very differing minds and habits of thought, but on this 
question of the boards of special inquiry, as on every other 
question, in fact, except the literacy test, we came to a unani- 
mous conclusion, and the unanimous conclusion that we came 
to after two years of work was that this provision to keep these 
hearings separate and apart ought to be abolished, and one of 
the reasons for it was stated there that it was absolutely 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET. We thought it was absolutely repugnant to 
our institutions to have any form of a trial in a star chamber, 
and that when a man was on trial for the right to remain in the 
country of his choice that it ought not to be possible to have 
that man tried behind closed doors. We all agreed to it, the 
gentleman from Alabama as well as—— 

Mr. SHERWOOD. What was this commission to which the 
gentleman referred? 

Mr. BENNET. This was the Immigration Commission. con- 
sisting of Senator Lopar, Senator DILLINGHAM, Senator Percy, 
Representative Howell, of New Jersey, the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Burnerr], myself, Prof. Jenks, of Cornell Uni- 
ae William R. Wheeler, of San Francisco, and Mr. 

e —— 

Mr. SHERWOOD. And the commission reported unani- 
mously ? 

Mr. BENNET. Unanimously. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman, I think, is 
correct in that statement. To a man who ever practiced law it 
was very abhorrent, there is no question, to have these secret 
hearings. I have investigated the matter very carefully since 
the report of the commission and have conferred time and time 
again with the officials of the Immigration Bureau, and reached 
the deliberate conclusion that it is not only impracticable as 
a matter of expeditiousness but that it was in the interest of the 
immigrant himself to have the hearing in this manner. Now, 
you take these people, especially along the Mediterranean Sea, 
excitable, mercurial people, to allow them to just come in at 
any time where some poor immigrant was being examined as 
to his admissibility, and in the interest of that immigrant him- 
self I believe it would be an injustice to him, and hence E 
reached the conclusion, after a long deliberation, that the doors 
should not be thrown wide open to the public. In the first 
place, they will never get along with any business—it will be a 
handicap to them all the way through—and in the next place f 
believe it will be such an embarrassment to the immigrant 
himself to be confronted with all these people there that it will 
be absolutely and positively an injury to him. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. That is the law now? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. What in practice is the method adopted? Is 
the effect of this simply that he goes there before u whole lot 
of immigrants? 

Mr. BURNETT. I will say to the gentleman that the prac- 
tice, I am informed, is that an immigrant, his witnesses, anit 
any near relatives come in, but they keep the general public out. 


Mr. MANN. They do not let the other immigrants come in? 
Mr. BURNETT. No. 
Mr. MANN. I mean they do not have the hearing before the 


whole mass of immigrants? 
Mr. BURNETT. They do not. 
Mr. MANN. The story of one is not told to these others and 


made public? 
Mr. BURNETT. No. 
Mr. MANN. Is that the only purpose of it? 


Mr. SABATH. There is no special secrecy about it. It is a 


rank inquisition; no American person is permitted to be pres- 
ent; no one can be there with the exception of the board, con- 
sisting of three members, an interpreter, and stenographer, 
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Mr. MANN. 
of these? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; and I could not secure admission except 
by a special permit from the Commissioner of Immigration at 
Ellis Island. I could not enter there although I was a Member 
of this House. 

Mr. BENNET. And even the immigrant can not take some 
friend in there to help him? 

Mr. COX. Can he take a lawyer? 

Mr. SABATH. No; he can not—— 

Mr. MANN. If they would ever take a lawyer in they would 
never get through with it. 

Mr. BURNETT. If you would ever take a lawyer there you 
would never get through with it at all, because there are always 
small lawyers there hunting for that kind of a job. 

Mr. SABATH. I am not speaking in favor of their having 
the privilege of a lawyer, but I do believe that the immigrant 
should be permitted to have his brother or father or any rela- 
tive whom he may desire to have there with him, when he is 
being quizzed or examined. 

Mr. BURNETT. If it is the disposition on the part of the 
committee to amend this, they certainly ought not to turn this 
open to the general public. They will be doing the immigrant 
an injustice if they undertake to do it. If it is desirable to 
make any amendment at all, it ought to be an amendment to 
allow the immigrant to designate some friend or relative to be 
there with him. 

You know those people; you have come in contact with them 
and their environments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. 

Mr. COX. Does not the gentleman feel that the immigrant 
should have the right to select some one to go in there with him? 

Mr. BURNETT. That is possible; and I would not object 
seriously to the immigrant being permitted to select some friend 
or member of the family, but we would not be treating the 
immigrant right if we opened up those investigations to every- 
body around there—that chattering crowd. 

Mr. COX. Has not the gentleman been a prosecuting attor- 
ney in his own district? 

Mr. BURNETT. No; I never was. 

Mr. COX. I was prosecuting attorney, and we frequently 
had men and women come into the grand-jury room who were 
almost scared to death. You take a stranger there that does 
not know anybody at all, and it looks as if you were doing him 
an injury. 

Mr. BURNETT. But vou did not permit friends to come into 
a grand-jury room. 

Mr. COX. I do not know but that I have. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, by eliminating this proviso 
it does not signify that we would throw the doors wide open, 
but we will eliminate the special proviso which makes these 
hearings private and exclusive, and they have certain rules 
over there that they can adopt, which will exclude the general 
public from the hearings. But an unfortunate man, who has 
traveled 3,000 miles and finally arrives here, is a stranger in 
a strange land, and if he is brought before this board he is 
scared to death. He can not answer half of the questions. He 
does not understand, and in a majority of the cases the in- 
terpreter does not understand the language of the man, and 
before he knows he is rejected or he is refused admission. I 
think it is manifestly unfair and unjust, and I believe that this 
amendinent should prevail and this part should be stricken 
out. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. f 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment here 
that I think perhaps will meet the objections. I do not want 
to appear oppressive to these people. I feel that we ought to 
protect a man who comes in here, and offer him the protection 
of the Government. Very often unlimited access by the public 
is not a protection to the immigrant. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to per- 
fect the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Bennet] yield to his colleague [Mr. SIEGEL] ? 

Mr. BENNET. I yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ScEL] sends an amendment to the desk, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 34, line 20, after the word “ public,”’ insert the words “ but the 


3 may have one friend or relative present who is not a 
lawyer.” 


Has the gentleman himself ever attended any 


Mr. SIEGEL. Now, Mr. Chairman, I think that just about 
covers the entire situation. Years ago, over at Ellis Island there 
was what was known as a group of lawyers who made a practice 
of preying upon immigrants who arrived there. That, however, 
has been abolished in recent years. All, I believe, that the immi- 
grant who arrives here desires is to have some one who is ac- 
quainted with our institutions and knows our form of procedure 
to be present and advise him. It is for that reason that I have 
offered the amendment, and I have taken particular pains, there- 
fore, to insert the provision that the immigrant should have a 
friend or relative, because such a person is deeply interested 
in his welfare. I do not think that lawyers are seeking to be 
present at these hearings for the sake of the compensation in- 
volved. When I say that, I am not reflecting upon the profes- 
sion, because I have been a part and parcel of it for 14 years, 
and know that our standard is very high. 

Mr. MANN. Will tlie gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIEGEL. I will, with pleasure. 

Mr. MANN. Suppose that the only relative or friend the 
immigrant had was a lawyer? 

Mr. SIEGEL. That would be a most extraordinary case to 
arise over there. — 

Mr. BENNET. Here is the real difficulty, though: Now there 
are on the island 48 representatives of charitable and missionary 
societies, and the man who would give the best service to the im- 
migrant, by and large, would be usually the representative of 
one of those societies. He speaks his language and everything 
of that sort. Now, it might happen, and I am not sure but in 
the case of the Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society 
the representative is a lawyer—Mr. Lipsitch—but I am not sure; 
I think some of the representatives are lawyers. 

Mr. BURNETT. They may have others in the society. That 
is a large society, as I understand, but there are some others 
that are not large. The gentleman appreciates that the purpose 
I have is that I do not want these poor fellows who have $25 in 
their pocket to be exploited by that little crowd of shysters that 
would be around Ellis Island, and I am willing to do anything 
reasonable in order to prevent that. If the lawyer is really a 
relative of the immigrant, I would not care anything about it. 
All I want is that they shall not be there representing them as 
attorneys and exploiting them and extorting money from them. 

Mr. BENNET. May I make this suggestion; that is, if they 
would strike out the part there “shall not be a lawyer,” all the 
rest of it can be covered by regulation. 

Mr. BURNETT. Say, “ under such regulations as may be pro- 
vided by the Secretary of Labor.” 

Mr. BENNET. AN right. 

Mr. SIEGEL. I accept that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman modify his amend- 
ment, then? 

Mr. MANN. Strike out the words“ not a lawyer” and insert 
“under such regulations as may be prescribed.” 

Mr. SABATH. But this language should be eliminated: 
“All hearings before such boards shall be separate and apart 
from the public.” 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; “under regulations to be prescribed 
by ” whoever it is. 

Mr. BURNETT. By the Secretary of Labor. 
his jurisdiction, you know. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the modified amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modified amendment: Page 34, line 20, after the word“ public,“ insert 
“but the immigrant may have one friend or relative present under such 
regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of Labor.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. I am very much afraid that if 
this be passed and placed in the bill it will permit the fleecing 
of these men, and it will further permit articles to be published 
in newspapers every time a sad case appears—and every case 
that gets before the board is a sad case. The man who goes 
into that board, where there are already officials of the Govern- 
ment, and where a complete stenographie record will be made, 
will interfere with the proceedings, which are usually harsh 
and severe, and will run to the newspapers and start stories to 
the effect that there is a great state of affairs in that room, 
so that the people will think that the Government is engaged 
in a malicious inquisition. I am opposed to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH]. 


It is under 
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Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I wish to withdraw my 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania. Which last word is that? 
[Laughter.] On what page will you find that? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BENNET. The last word of the section. I make that 
motion for the purpose of calling the attention of the chairman 
of the committee to what is being done in the proviso on page 
35, lines 12 to 20. Under the practice, as it is at present, when 
a medical board makes a certificate that a man has a crooked 
finger, or anything of that sort, the board of special inquiry 
has that certificate before them, but they do not have to base 
their decision upon that certificate. They do not have to say 
that because a man has a crooked finger, therefore he is likely 
to become a public charge. 

Now, it looks to me that under the language as it is amended, 
if the examining medical officer certifies that a man has a 
crooked finger, such as most of us who played baseball when we 
were young have, therefore he is likely to become a public 
charge, the board of special inquiry has nothing in the world 
to do but to find that the man is likely to become a public 


9 7 


course there is a provision there for an 
is a prior provision that all that can go up to 
the Secretary is what was before the board, and the Secretary 
must decide what was before the board, and what was before 
the board is the certificate. In other words, you «absolutely 
abolish, so far as any effective purpose is concerned, the board 
of special inquiry whenever the surgeon makes a certificate. 
Now, I do not think that any President of the United States 
would ever sign a bill with that provision in it, and the gentle- 
man possibly is interested in that part of it. 

Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I am satisfied 
that to strike out the last word, being the word “ act,” on line 
20, page 35, could not possibly do what the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Bennet] desires. [Laughter.] I think it 
would be very ill-advised to strike out the word “ act,” in line 
20, and I hope the amendment will fail. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York withdraws 
his pro forma amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Just what difference does it make whether you 


insert “shall be” or leave it out? It is a mere grammatical | signee 


expression. Is it not the law now that “the decision of the 
board of special inquiry, based upon the certificate of the ex- 
amining medical officer, shall be,” and so forth? 

Mr. BENNET. That is all the difference in the world. 

Mr. MANN. I do not see that it makes any difference 
whether you refer to a thing as based upon it or say that it 
shall be based upon it. 

Mr. BENNET. If the gentleman will give me his attention 
for a minute, I will tell him how it will make a difference in 
practice. í 

Mr. MANN. It can not have worked out in practice, because 
there has been no practice. The gentleman is objecting to the 
words “shall be” in the bil. Is not that what I understand 
the gentleman's contention to be? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. It seems to me it is a mere grammatical expres- 
sion, which does not affect the meaning of the provision in the 
slightest degree. 

Mr. BENNET. The existing law, as I recall it, is that the 
decision of a board of special inquiry, based upon the certificate 
of the examining medical officer, and so forth, shall be final. 

Mr. MANN, Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BENNET. I ask unanimous consent for three minutes, 
so that I may answer the inquiry of the gentleman from Nli- 
nois [Mr. Mann]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
for three minutes to answer the question propounded by the 
gentleman from Illinois. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET. Under the present law the department has 
adopted a rule—and if I am not correct I want the gentleman 
from Alabama to correct me in this. This rule differentiates, 
as it has the right to do, and puts in the two classes—first, the 
class where the board of special inquiry acted solely upon the 


medical certificate; second, where they took the medical cer- 
tificate and other evidence. Now, under this law as it would be 
with the words “shall be” included, the board of special in- 
quiry could take testimony for a week and disprove absolutely 
everything that the doctors found, prove that their certificate 
was without foundation, and, nevertheless, the decision “shall 
be” based upon the certificate of the examining medical officer. 
No matter what the facts are, no matter what the proof is, the 
certificate governs. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit, it is only made 
final under the existing law, so far as the language is concerned, 
when it is based upon that. 

Mr. BENNET. Exactly, but under the law as proposed 

Mr. MANN. It means the same thing. 

Mr. BENNET. No; but under the law as proposed they must 
base their decision upon the certificate. I could test that very 
easily by suggesting to the gentleman from Alabama that we 
drop out the words shall be.” 

Mr. BURNETT. It must be based upon the certificate, be- 
cause the whole thing is on the certificate. 

Mr. BENNET. Is the gentleman willing to drop out the 
words “shall be”? 

ers BURNETT. I do not think so. I think they are all 
right. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. If the words “shall be” cut no figure in 
there, what is the objection to striking them out? 

Mr. BURNETT, If they cut no figure, what is the harm of 
leaving them in? 

Mr, BENNET. Those words do cut a figure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BENNET. I move to strike out the words “ shall be,” in 
line 13, page 35. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 13, page 35, strike out the words shall be.“ 


The amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


rests, such aliens; or to fail to detain them thereon; or to refuse 
or fail to return them in the manner aforesaid to the f 


any pro r to reembarkation t Secretary 
of Labor has consented that such alien shall reapply for admission, 
as required by section 3 hereof; and if it shall appear to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary of Labor that such master, purser, person in 
charge, agent, owner, or ignee has violated any of the foregoing 
provisions, such master, purser, person in charge, agent, owner, or 
consignee shall to the collector of customs of the district in which 
the port of arrival is loca or in which any vessel of the Hne may 
be found, the sum of $300 for each and every violation of any pro- 
vision of this section; and no vessel shall have clearance from an 
— of the United States while any such fine is unpaid, nor shall suc 
ne be remitted or refunded: Provided, That clearance may be granted 
prior to the determination of such pps upon the deposit with the 
collector of customs of a sum sufficient to cover such fine. f the 
vessel by which any alien ordered deported came has left the United 
States and it is impracticable for any reason to deport the alien within 
a reasonable time by another vessel owned by the same interests, the 
cost of deportation may be paid by the Government and recovered 
by civil suit from any agent, owner, or consignee of the vessel: Pro- 
vided further, That the Commissioner General of Immigration, with 
the approval of the Secretary of Labor, may suspend, upon conditions 
to be prescribed by the Commissioner General of Immigration, the de- 
portation of any aliens found to have come in violation of any pro- 
vision of this act if, in his judgment, the testimony of such alien is 
necessary on behalf of the United States Government in the prosecu- 
tion of offenders against any provision of this act or other 
the United States; and the cost of maintenance of any person so de- 
tained resulting from such nsion of deportation, and a witness 
fee in the sum of $1 per day for each day such person is so detained, 
may be paid from the appropriation for the enforcement of this act, 
or such alien may be released under bond, in the penalty of not less 
than $500, with security sorrera by the Seċretary of Labor, condi- 
tioned that such alien shali be produced when required as a witness 
and for deportation. No alien certified, as provided in section 16 of 
this act, to be suffering from tuberculosis In any form, or from a 
loathsome or dangerous contagious disease other than one of quaran- 
tinable nature, shall be permitted to land for medical treatment thereof 
in any hospital in the United States, unless the Secretary of Labor is 
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satisfied that to refuse treatment would be inhumane or cause unusual 
hardship or suffering, in which case the alien shall be treated in the 
hospital under the supervision of the immigration officials at the ex- 
pense of the vessel transporting him: Provided further, That upon 
the certificate of a medical officer of the United States Public Health 
Service to the effect that the health or safety of an insane alien would 
be unduly imperiled by Immediate deportation, such alien may, at the 
expense of the appropriation for the enforcement of this act, be held 
for treatment until such time as such alien may, in the opinion of 
such medical officer, be safely deported: Provided further, at upon 
the certificate of a medical officer of the United States Public Health 
Service to the effect that a rejected alien is helpless from sickness 
mental or payaka disability, or infancy, if such alien is accompanied 
by another alien whose protection or gua: nship is uired by such 
rejected alien, such accompanying alien may also be excluded, and the 
master, agent, owner, or consignee of the vessel in which such alien 
and accompanying alien are brought shall be required to return said 
alien and accompanying alien in the same manner as vessels are rə- 
quired to return other rejected aliens, 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Treapway: Insert, at the end of section 
18, the following new 3 

The Secretary of bor shall cause to be examined papers of ad- 
mission of all aliens at the 8 of three years from the date of 
admission. Within that peri every male alien above the age of 21 
years must file a supplemental affidavit that he has appli to the 
proper officials for ci nship, and will comply with the necessary re- 
quirements to become an American citizen. ny alien not furnishin 
such affidavit with proper evidence from a court having charge o 


naturalization within 6 months after the expiration of 3 years 
shall be notified of this 1 of law by the Secretary of Labor, 
and if he fails to file affidavit within 30 days showing his intention of 


citizenship, he shall be deported under direction of the Secretary of 


bor. 

“This section is not applicable to diplomats or consular representa- 
tives, or to persons sent as the representatives of their Goy- 
ernment in any official capacity to the United States, or to persons 
coming as students to regular institutions of learning, a certificate 
to this effect kaving been filed with the original admission papers.” 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against that amendment that it is not germane to the bill. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I understood the chairman yesterday that 
he did not think he would make the point of order when this 
was presented. 

Mr. BURNETT. I remember I stated that to the gentleman, 
and I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, this amendment was 
offered yesterday, and the gentleman who was in the chair at 
the time considered it not germane to the paragraph on which 
I offered it. The idea which it contains is that a man above.the 
age of 21 years, after he has resided for three years in this 
country, should declare his intention of becoming an American 
citizen or else should not remain in this country. 

There are many, many thousands of aliens in this country who 
have been here an indefinite period of time. They have made 
use of the opportunities offered here for education and livelihood. 
They should become American citizens. I suppose the suggestion 
will be offered that it will prevent haying in this country a class 
of people capable of doing the lower grades of manual labor. If 
at the expiration of three years these men have not assimilated 
enough of American institutions to want to become American 
citizens, it seems to me that there is no place for them here. 
They ought to return to the countries from which they came, 
and it seems to me right and proper that we should ask them 
to take upon themselves the responsibility of American citizen- 
ship if they are to receive its benefits and its opportunities. 

We do not want to force citizenship upon them, but if they 
remain here in this country they ought to have obtained suffi- 
cient interest in our institutions to ask for the privileges and 
responsibilities of citizenship. I trust it will be made one of the 
provisions of our immigration law. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the gen- 
tleman who has proposed this amendment is under the impres- 
sion that hardly any of these aliens make application for citizen- 
ship or even file declarations of intention to become American 
citizens. I wish to state that within the last year alone we have 
issued in the United States 96,390 certificates of naturalization. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Has the gentleman any statistics of the 
number of aliens that have been in this country three years or 
more and who have not applied for citizenship? That is the 
phraseology of the item, and one that I am interested in. 

Mr. SABATH. It shows that a large number of them do. 
The figures which I have given only show the aliens who have 
actually prosecuted their petitions for final naturalization before 
the courts. ‘There are thousands of others who, under the law, 
must wait from one to three years yet before they can ask for 
their final papers. 

Mr. COX. Can the gentleman state about what per cent? 


Mr. SABATH. Nearly all that can pass the examination. 
Of course, we have sections of our country where it is impossible 
for them to be naturalized. We have certain sections where 
nearly 40 per cent of those who make application are denied the 
privilege of becoming American citizens because they can not 
pass the examination to which they are subjected. 

I wish to assure the gentleman, the proponent of this amend- 
ment, that the people are only too anxious and too desirous to 
become American citizens, especially those to whom he refers. - 

Mr. CULLOP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I will. 

Mr. CULLOP. Of the number you represent as applying for 
citizenship last year, have you any data showing how many had 
been in this country more than three years at the time they 
made the application? 

Mr. SABATH. No, I have not. The statistics which I have 
here I will read for the information of the House and the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. In 1909 there were 38,372 aliens 
naturalized. In 1910 there were 39,000. In 1911 there were 
56,000. In 1912 there were 69,000. In 1913 there were 82,000. 
In 1914 there were 105,000. 

This will show that the number of aliens who are desirous of 
becoming American citizens is increasing from year to year. 
We must take into account the fact that in 1907 there was a 
new naturalization law enacted which makes it rather hard for 
many of these people to become American citizens. The re- 
quirements are very stringent; they must know how to read 
and write; they must be familiar with the English language; 
they must know all about our Government; and as I stated 
yesterday, they are subjected to an examination that some Mem- 
bers of this House could not pass. Were it not for that fact 
a much larger number of these people would be naturalized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. I would like two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman will 


proceed. 

Mr. SABATH. I want to assure you gentlemen that the 
great majority of these aliens are only too desirous and too 
anxious to go and file their declarations and after the lapse of 
the necessary time become American citizens. But we have 
some cases where people are working on the railroads or on 
farms and it is absolutely impossible for them to file their ap- 
plications as speedily as those who reside in the cities, 

Under the gentleman’s amendment, these people who are 
working on the railroads or in the rural districts would suffer, 
rather than those who reside in the cities. You say that you 
want the immigrant to go to the farms and yet you penalize 
him for doing so. 

I hope that the amendment of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts will not prevail. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am out of all sympathy 
with the suggestion of the distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. It seems to me that American citizenship is a high 
privilege that should be sought and not forced on unwilling 
people. I can not but believe that citizens who are forced to 
become such are undesirable citizens. A man who shall have 
lived here for three years without coming to appreciate the fact 
that citizenship in the United States is a boon is not a desirable 
citizen to have. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman 
if he understands that the purport of the amendment is not to 
force citizenship on a man but to make him choose whether he 
prefers to be an American citizen or leaye the country? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I understand it perfectly. It is enforced 
citizenship or deportation. That is the idea, is it not? 

Mr. TRBADWAY. That is correct. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I do not think we have a 
right to deny people of other countries the right to come here 
and reside. They do not deny us that privilege, as I under- 
stand it, at least not in the more advanced countries. I would 
not deny it to them, and I would certainly rather have them 
residing here as aliens, earning their living and giving their 
labor for what they receive in the way of pay, without becom- 
ing citizens, than to have them become citizens by compulsion, 
I hope the amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The Secretary of Labor was interviewed by a reporter 
of the Cincinnati Inquirer on the same proposition, and the 
question put to him was as follows: 


“ Should aliens, who come here to find work, be required to take out 
papers of naturalization?” 

1 do not think so,“ Secretary Wilson answered. The alien who 
becomes a citizen or takes steps to become a citizen should do so freel 
and not under any sort of eie He should want to be an Ameri- 
can, should believe in our institutions, and love liberty. Such a man 
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will make a good citizen and his children will be patriotic Americans. 
It would be no gain to the country were he forced to accept citizenship ; 
‘on the contrary. it would be a hurt. 

“Furthermore, if entrance to the United States were conditional on 
citizenship, nothing could prevent an alien from applying for his first 
papers, thus signifying his intention, and then refusing later to complete 
the required process. Fraud would be encouraged and we should be 
making a mockery, as I see it, of a sacred privilege.” 

Mr. Chairman, I agree with the Secretary of Labor. I 
say that to force men to. become citizens of this country without 
due regard or appreciation on their part of what our institu- 
tions stand for, of what our country has endeavored to achieve, 
and of our history, would indeed be a mockery. I say further, 
Mr. Chairman, that the passage of such an amendment to this 
bill would be in violation of the treaties, the gentleman’s agree- 
ment, and the conyentions that exist between the United States 
and the Governments of Europe and Asia. I go a step further 
and say. that the adoption of such a provision would undoubt- 
edly be declared unconstitutional. We would be endeavoring, 
in fact, to compel men of other nations who have the right to 
come and reside here, to become citizens or else threaten them 
with deportation. What would become of our boasted freedom 
and what kind of a new citizenship would we have if we were 
to adopt such an amendment? I desire to see aliens become 
citizens as quickly as the law permits, but I think more of the 
future of my country and I therefore urge the defeat of the 
nmendment as being in contravention of American principles 
and detrimental to our best interests. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, in my judgment the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TREADWAY] ought not to ke adopted. My feeling in this matter 
and the reasons for my opinion have been very well expressed 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Staypen]. I think citizen- 
ship ought not to be forced upon people coming to this country. 
It ought to be a matter of choice with them and not of com- 
pulsion. I think the result would be if the amendment offered 
by the gentleman were adopted, and it should become a part 
of our law, that undesirables would become citizens. 

I have in mind another matter which I think would make 
it undesirable to have this- enacted into the law. These men 
seeking to become citizens have to make application and present 
themselves before a court. They have to show certain qualifi- 
cations, and if the court were aware of the fact that the alter- 
native to a favorable action on an application were deportation 
it might influence its action and cause it to act favorably upon 
the application and admit the applicant to citizenship when 
otherwise the application would be refused. For the reasons 
that have been so well stated by the other gentlemen, and for 
those which I have feebly suggested myself, I believe the amend- 
ment ought not to be adopted. : 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois 

[Mr. Sasatu], in opposing this proposition, read to us the num- 
ber of aliens who have been naturalized. Out of a million, 
practically, that landed on our shores annually, less than a hun- 
dred thousand have become naturalized per annum. The gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Stecer] has quoted from the present 
Secretary of Labor, Mr. Wilson, in this connection. I desire to 
call his attention to the fact that the present Secretary of Labor 
and the present Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Redfield, as Mem- 
bers of this House voted for the literacy test and voted to pass 
the Burnett bill over President Taft's veto. 
If there is a sound proposition here, it is the one contained in 
this amendment. Why should we not require of these aliens, 
when they come here to enjoy the opportunities in a new coun- 
try, that they should identify themselves with us as a people? 
They come here and they share in our liberties, the opportunity 
to earn a living and to care for themselves and their families. 
They take advantage of our public free-school systems to edu- 
cate their children at public expense, and they utilize our public 
hospitals for their sick and insane. 

But there is the proposition that they will not become Amer- 
icanized and will not accept American citizenship, but hold them- 
selves in reserve, when there is a foreign war, to leave our 
shores and fight for a foreign country. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Not at this time. It is one of the most serious 
objections in the minds of millions of American people to this 
constant flow of immigration that a million people come here 
annually to make this their new home, with absolutely no in- 
terest at all in becoming American citizens. I was on a sub- 
committee which investigated the Colorado strike, and I took 
oceasion to ask many of the strikers and strike breakers—and 
90 per cent of them were aliens—how long they had lived in 
America and if they had taken out naturalization papers, and 
almost without exception they admitted they had never taken 
the first step toward becoming American citizens. We had some 


on the stand who had resided in America for 11 years who had 
made no effort to become American citizens. We ought to com- 
pel them to become citizens or return to their foreign homes, 
If they remain, and our country should become involved in a 
war, our Government should have the right to demand their 
services in defending the country. They have come here to 
share in the benefits of a free country, and they owe it to them- 
selves and to this Government, which provides a new home for 
them, to lose no time in identifying themselves and becoming 
American citizens, to bear their just part in aiding, defending, 
and building up the country which protects and cares for them 
in war and in peace. I am surprised that any Member of this 
House would stand in the way of a movement looking to re- 
quiring these people to do what plain, simple, ordinary honesty 

and justice should demand of them. [Applause.] . 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Will the gentleman yield to a question 
now? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Is it not possible that there is a dif- 
ference between the figures stated by my colleague [Mr. 
SABATH] in reference to naturalization papers and those who 
come here and declare their intention? 

Mr. AUSTIN. There may be. I have seen the statement 
that only 20 or 25 per cent of the Italians coming to this coun- 
try make any attempt at becoming American citizens. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I oppose this amendment be- 
cause I think it will be a species of duress on these people. I 
do not believe in hothousing or forcing men to become citizens, 
and I believe they are bad citizens when forced to become such; 
and I would rather see them be birds of passage, coming and 
going, than to have the toga of American citizenship placcd 
upon this class of people by a species of force. That is my objec- 
tion to it. I believe that a man who comes here for the purpose 
of settling and helping to build up the material prosperity of 
our country, like the great Germanic people, the people from 
the British Isles, the people from the Scandinavian countries, 
and other countries, is going to seek citizenship voluntarily ; but 
when you meet that low class from southern Europe—Sicilians, 
people from south Italy, the Greeks, Syrians—and Mexicans and 
hold them up by saying, “ You are going to be sent back to your 
country if you do not become an American citizen,” you are 
forcing a bad people into citizenship. [Applause.] Gentlemen, 
there is the objection I have to it. I am not objecting to this on 
the grounds of my distinguished friend, Judge SasarH, and 
others, but I am opposing it because I believe it would be against 
the interests of American citizenship, and therefore I do not 
believe that class of people ought to be hothousec into citizen- 
ship, or that for one moment, as intimated by my friend from 
Tennessee [Mr. Austrx] that they will love our flag, the Stars 
and Stripes, when we force them either to become citizens or 
go back to their own country, and I am more afraid of them 
when they become American citizens without any instinct of 
American patriotism in their hearts than I would be afraid of 
them as birds of passage, coming and going to other countries. 
[Applause.] - 

Mr. AUSTIN. If they are not worthy to be citizens ought 
they to be kept in this country? 

Mr. BURNETT. Well, now, by this bill, when it passes, 
many of the undesirables will be kept out, and, gentlemen, it 
is going to pass—already the Chicago Tribune, the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, and many other great metropolitan newspapers 
of the counfry have foreshadowed the danger there will be un- 
less it passes, and it will pass. I hope and pray that there 
may be no veto over which it must pass, but if there be a veto, 
Mr. Chairman, although I have the most profound respect for 
the great man who presides in the White House, the people of 
this country are demanding that this bill, or some more strin- 
gent measure, pass, and it will pass at this session unless it is 
hung up in the Senate, and it will become a law and keep lots 
of these people out. [Applause.] 

Let us not hothouse them into citizenship, because they are 
unfit for citizenship if they must have that kind of legal or 
political duress held over them in order to force them to become 
citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BURNETT. I make a motion that all debate be now 
closed. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That is hardly fair. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
order. 


The gentleman will state the point of 
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Mr. MOORE -of Pennsylvania. Did not the Chair recognize 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania before he observed the gentle- 
man from Alabama? 

The CHAIRMAN. I proposed to recognize the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania when the gentleman from Alabama asked a ques- 
tion, and I asked the gentleman if he desired to make a motion. 
As chairman of the committee, I recognized him in preference | 
to anyone else. I did not formally recognize the gentleman from | want to quote briefly from one of the great Democratic organs 
Pennsylvania. of the State of Pennsylvania, and thus meet the gentleman 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I understood the Chair had | from Alabama on his own ground. I shall quote from the Pitts- 
formally recognized the gentleman from Pennsylvania. burgh Post, which I think is as stalwart a supporter of the Presi- 

The CHATRMAN. No. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. dent of the United States as is the New York World, which 
Burnerr] moves that all debate close on this amendment. | some think the distinguished gentleman from Missouri, the 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced that the | Speaker of the House, referred to when he said that“ President 
ayes seemed to have it. Wilson had the world by the tail.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Division, Mr. Chairman. The Pittsburgh Post, this Democratic Pennsylvania paper, 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 59, noes 14. says: 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I make the | 
point that ‘a quorum is not present. 4 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After counting. 
One hundred and seven Members are present, a quorum. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the ‘Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 36, line 11, after the word “ to” insert before the word “pay” 
‘the words “ fail to.“ 


cram it down the throats of the Representatives from the great 
Pennsylvania city. 2 

Now, why does he not quote from some Democratic news- 
papers from the same State? I-could produce the Philadelphia 
Record, a Democratic paper, which takes the other view, also 
the Philadelphia Ledger, but I do not care to go into those de- 
tails now. I could not do it in five minutes, anyhow. But I do 


IMMIGRANTS EAGER TO LEARN. 


News in the cosmopolitan department of the Post and reports from 
the school authorities of the city are of peculiar interest in connection 
with the coming vote in the lower branch of Congress this week on the 
Lie gee “literacy test” for immigrants. They show eagerness on the 

of the immigrants in this busy district to learn English and pre- 
pare for American citizenship. What any of them lack in requisites of 
a common education when they arrive is being made up with encourag- 
ing rapidity. i 

Think of it—this is a Democratic newspaper in opposition to 
the Democratic chairman of a Democratic committee, coming 
from the Democratic State of Alabama. I read further: 

This shows the unfairness and the shortsightedness, from the stand- 

tt of a land of opportunity and one greatly in need of lubor, of a 
iteracy test that would deny opportunity to the individual trying to 
Í 23 his mor png Saar oer would at the same time interfere with 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I think the chairman will see | e 2 
that that amendment is not necessary. ‘There is a patent The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
omission there. If he will look on I , page 86, he will see | Vania has expired. 
that the language etme ti = tat e on me. 4 is “fail Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Alabama 
to.” Therefore, on line 11, it should be “fail to.” And unless | is 8 ers 5 of the country, according to his own 
those words ure put in, fhe provision will be, what the gentle- | organ urgh. 
man did not mean, that it shall be unlawful for any master, 5 a The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 

urser, i „ f the of expired. 
ade S aera gery, e oe ere D S a. oe Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is all in the same tone; and 

Mr. BURNETT. There is no doubt but that that is à clerical | 1 Shall ask leave, Mr. Chairman, to extend it in the RECORD. 
error. The word “fail” ought to be in there. The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb. Is 
strike out fhe tant word of the amendment. . ee 

Now. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Bun- 5 x 
nere] has been sweeping the deck 30 cleat on the strength at. The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
resolutions of one kind or another that have come to him | BURNETT] desire recognition? 
during the last 10 years, that I think it is important to say to Mr. BURNETT. The amendment offered by the gentleman 
the committee that there are some other people who do not | Was adopted, was it not? 
agree with him. Of course he has resolutions from patriotic] Mr. BENNET. No. The committee has to adopt it. 
societies and a great many from labor organizations, but ap- 3 CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
parently the gentleman from Alabama has not taken into con- || ment. - ‘ 
sideration the women who are organized in this country. It may | The amendment was agreed to. 
be that the women have not the right to vote in his State,, Mr. BURNETT. Line 13 is the same, I believe. 
and, therefore, it amounts to little when the question of | Mr. FESS. There are two other omissions. 4 
suffrage arises, but the good women of the country understand] Mr. CULLOP. In lines 14 and 15 there is the same omission 
the moral side of this question and the perpetuation of the | Of the word “fail” as was pointed out in line 11 on page 
household probably appeals te them. 86. The gentleman had the words “fail to pay.” And then on 

I have in my hand a letter which I think the gentleman | line 12 it brag joie to make any charge,” or “fail to take 
from Alabama has had, but which he has not been good enough | ang security,” on line 
to read into the Recorp up to the present time. It comes from Mr. BENNET. Oh, no. The eee should go hark to Jine 
the legislative department of the General Federation of Women’s | 5 on page 36, “ that it shall be u PEE mp rg purser, 
Clubs of the United States. Let me read in part so as not to | or person in charge, agent, owner, or consignee of any such 
take up all of my five minutes: vessel to make any charge. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa, March 27, 1916. Mr. BURNETT. We do not want to fail there. 

The General Federation of Women's Clu! which is one of the Mr. CULLOP. It is unlawful to fall to make it. 

—.— D. r . of women in the work having A membership Mr. BENNET. eae want ate be ae to ae any 
ol more un 2, women, authorizi me, as e chairman o security? I shou very g persona see e words 
department of legislation, to'oppose the literacy test in the Burnett | « faj] to” in there, but I think the gentleman from Alabama 

I have made this statement to Mr. BURNETT by letter some time since, | would object. 

Mr. BURNETT. That is not intended. 


but I desire to a it, and make it to one who will publicly state 
ny Sith aie to ad That the general TAOTI 4a oe at A The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


Iw also to add that the general federation is not an ee 
tion that indiscriminately approves or disapproves of any particular 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 38, line 16, strike out “a” where it occurs before the word 


piece of legislation as many associations do, simply because they are 
1 80 to “oo On the SORT set aay the greatest care in 
our indorsement of or opposition to bills. ut we have steadfast! -Aal T and ani She words) and. inine*. gio That tho ine 
will read “ That upon the certificate of an 2 medical officer,” 
ete. 


et this literacy test, ause we believe it to be both unjust ana 
unw be 
Very respectfully, yours, Lucy Dorrey Iams. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the gentle- Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, if I can have the attention of 
the chairman of the committee, in another portion of the bill 
it is provided that the medical examination shall be conducted 

by officers of the United States Public Health Service except 


man from Alabama has taken peculiar pleasure on several oc- 
casions in referring to the fact that the Philadelphia Inquirer 
in certain contingencies, and the Secretary is authorized to em- 


has apparently changed front on this question of literacy and 
has indorsed his proposition to that extent. He gleefully quotes 
from it because it is a Republican newspaper, published in a 
great Republican city, and he likes to rub it ix. a little bit, and 


ploy physicians who have had not less than four years’ experi- 
ence, 


1916. 
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Now, if the language is left in the bill as it is, it does not con- 
fer any authority upon the certificate of one of those surgeons 
who is not a medical officer of the United States Public Health 
Service. The amendment which I have suggested makes the line 
read: 


„ further, That upon the certificate of an examining medical 
cer. 


Now, if you are going to make a man an examining medical 
officer, his certificate ought to have exactly the same weight as 
a similar certificate of any other examining medical officer. 

Mr. BURNETT. I have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I do this for 
the purpose of continuing a few observations with reference to 
the comments of the Pittsburgh Post, a Democratic newspaper, 
which is opposing the Burnett immigration bill. The chair- 
man of the committee has had considerable satisfaction in 
quoting the Philadelphia Inquirer upon several occasions, be- 
cause it has seemingly swung into line for the Burnett bill; 
and therefore, in order to keep him up to date, I recur to the 
Pittsburgh Post, a Democratic paper, which stands true to its 
opposition to the literacy test. When my first five minutes 
expired, I was reading from an editorial from that paper, which 
at the point where I left off read something like this: 

This shows the unfairness and the shortsightedness, from the stand- 
point of a land of opportunity and one greatly in need of labor, of a 
titeracy test that would deny opportunity to the individual trying to 
better his condition and which would at the same time interfere with 
the progress of the country. If the immigrants performing work in 
our industries that calls for brawn rather than literacy were suddenly 
withdrawn from the mills, the plants would be obliged to close for a 
time, throwing many thousands of other workers out of employment. 
But the schools established for the education of the immigrants in 


American ways show that there is no selfishness that would hold the 
aliens down to illiteracy. 


This, I think, the gentleman from Alabama ought to be 
ee upon, because it gets to the crux of the situation, I 
read: 


The record shows that as soon as they have N ty. for advance- 
ment they are advanced, their old places going to the newcomers; the 
rate of industrial expansion in this count guarantees employment 
for the able-bodied immigrants about as rapidly as ey arrive. This 
holds throughout the land; but owing to the great industries here 
that are constantly attracting alien labor, Pittsburgh is a conspicuous 
example in Americanization work. 

In addition to classes in citizenship conducted in connection with 
the public-school system there are classes in English for the be- 
ginners, and the resort to them, as pointed out, shows the keenest 
appreciation of the opportunities. The social-center work also appes 
strongly to the aliens, many of the women receiving instructions 
through it not only in English, but in domestic science, Adding to 
these opportunities provided under American auspices must be recalled 
the work of the numerous societies of the foreign-born residents, par- 
ticularly in music. They preserve traditions of their native lands 
that are generally admired and add to the richness of our national 
life. That the great eye Sigs them teach loyalty to the adopted 
country is shown by the number of their members ready to volunteer 
to fight for the United States at any sign of danger to it. 

With such educational forces at work here the immigrant who is 
illiterate when he arrives is soon placed on a better foundation. The 
Congressmen advocating a Literacy test are at least in need of some 
practical education. 


Mr. Chairman, all this comes from a Democratic authority, 
which has in mind the needs of the country, the needs of the 
labor market, the welfare of humankind in general. It re- 
calls in particular the attitude of President Woodrow. Wilson 
upon this question and desires to see that his hands shall be 
upheld and sustained by this House in this as in other in- 
stances. The attitude of this Democratic authority justifies 
an appeal to the gentleman from Alabama to change his course 
of action and permit worthy and deserving immigrants to 
come into the United States without being penalized or thrown 
back into the thraldom of Europe because they have the mis- 
fortune to be unable to read. I commend this high Democratic 
authority to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I do not wonder that the 
gentleman goes into conniption fits every time we read something 
from his home paper in favor of restriction and therefore goes 
a thousand miles away from my home to get something that he 
thinks fits my case. Here is another good one from his home 
paper—the Philadelphia Inquirer—this morning. It seems that 
every day they are trying to get the gentleman to swing around 
into the reform corps that has been forming here for the last 
few days. Here is what they say about it now: 

WHY BRING IN MORE [LLITERATES? 


“ Do we find illiteracy in this country?" asked Representative KAHN, 
of California, in a speech opposing the literacy test in the immigration 
bill. “Of course we do,” was answer to his own question. Let 


us sweep our own doorsteps before we talk of illiteracy in other parts 


of the globe.” 


Now, here is what the gentleman’s paper says: 


A poor ar; ent, that. How are we going to keep our own door- 
steps clean if litter is constantly gathering on them? If we have 
1 we have—why let in all other illiterates that the world 
produces 

Put the literacy test in the immigration bill and it would settle at 
once the Chinese and Japanese coolie question. That alone would be 


worth while. 

Mr. MCORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield for 
a friendly question? 

Mr. BURNETT. Certainly. All the questions between us are 
friendly. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think the Philadelphia Ir- 
quirer has evil designs upon the Democratic Party. It is a good, 
strong Republican paper, and it fears you may put this question 
up to the President of the United States and compel him to 
reverse himself. That is what it is trying to avoid. 

Mr. BURNETT. Is that the question the gentleman wants to 
ask? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say to the gentleman from 
Alabama that there is an amendment pending. 

Mr. BURNETT. That is what I was addressing myself to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn; and the question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Bennet]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BURNETT. Now, Mr. Chairman, in order to carry out 
the agreement that we made a section cr two back, I move to 
insert, on page 36, line 24, after the word “provisions,” the 
words “or any of the provisions of section 15 hereof”; and, on 
page 87, line 3, I move to strike out the words “ this section” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “said sections.” 

I think that meets the difficulty that was passed over some 
time ago. 

Mr. BENNET. May we have those amendments reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will send his amendments 
to the desk and they will be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 36, line 24, after the word “ provisions,” insert the words “ or 
any of the provisions of section 15 hereof.” 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Alabama 
and myself have only the same purpose in connection with this. 
It takes a moment to see how this fits in. 

Mr. BURNETT. That was prepared by the law officer of the 
department. 

Mr. BENNET. He is a pretty good law officer, but, after all, 
we are the Members of Cohgress. May we have the amend- 
ment reported again? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be reported 
again. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. BENNET. Right on first blush I rather think that that 
is a proper amendment 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 37, line 3, strike out the words “this section” and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “ said ons.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 38, line 17, strike out the words “of the United States Public 
Health Service.” 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the chairman of 
the committee that that simply is perfecting the amendment 
that I offered, and I do not think he will have any objection 
to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend. 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: A 

Page-38, line 23, strike out “a” and insert “an examining.” 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, an examining medical officer 
is, a very important officer, but he can not examine literary 
questions. Therefore it seems to me it might be pertinent to 
read a few lines from the Washington Post of this morning, 


It is as follows: 
THE LITERACY TEST. 


With strange persistence the House of Representatives again at- 
tempts to bar the gates of the United States to honest, able-bodied 
immigrants by imposing a literacy test. In the face of history and in 
spite of the repeated reminders of patriotic Presidents of both parties, 
the House clin, to the notion that immigrants unable to read and 
write are not fit material to enter the United States. 
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8 for this legislation comes from men who were them- 


Th 

s 8 poe Dee ago, and who would now shut the door 

through which they ent ey would monopolize the opportunities 

under the text of p the stream of immigration. 

They stand directly athwart the 7 of progress, and would call 

a halt to the march of millions of honest and d-working aliens who 
have in them the stuff of which America is made. 

How can immigration be purified by a language test? Will it keep 
out Black Handers, and poisoners, and anarchists, and birds of prey 
generally? ‘There is no pretense that book learning makes for moralit 
or that lack of it implies criminality. No one has had the 
to suggest that if an anarchist were unable to read he would be more 
criminal than he is. The literacy test is not set up as a moral sieve, 
but is intended merely to restrict immigration without regard to its 
moral quality. It is a device for excluding good and bad, indifferently, 
for the benefit of those already in. It is supposed that it-will make 
labor scarcer and therefore wages. 

The United States needs more labor if it is to develop and meet 
the needs of an incr population. Illiterate immigrants do not 
remain illiterate long, and even while illiterate they are good workers, 
Probably the proportion of shirkers is 8 than among immigrants 
who have absorbed the vicious c stuf dealt out to the sub- 
merged tenth in Europe. Immigrants do not make up the majority 
of meddlesome agitators in this country. The worst offenders, who 
would wreck the Constitution and introduce crazy schemes of reform, 
are pure-bred Americans, like those who rule in Kansas and Oregon. 
The average immigrant finds the United States so far ahead of the 
old country that he is willing to take his chances without wasting his 
time in inventing improvements in government. 

If Congress should pass the literacy eng: it is to be hoped that the 
President of the United States will knock it Seger out with a veto, 
and thus keep the doors open to the deserving of other lands, without 
regard to thelr lowliness and previous lack of opportunity. 

Mr. BURNETT. Has the gentleman from New York any 
other amendments to offer? 

Mr. BENNET. On this particular section I have one more, 
and that is formal. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. An amendment is already pending; and 
the question is on the amendment of the gentleman from New 
York. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 38, line 24, strike out the words “of the United States Public 
Health Service.” 

Mr. BENNET. That is the same thing, I will say to the 
Chairman. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent for two minutes on this amendment. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. ; 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I want to say, in reference to 
the editorial read by the gentleman from New York [Mr. BEN- 
NET] from the Washington Post opposing the illiteracy test, 
that about 8 or 10 years ago Congress authorized the creation 
of a commission composed of nine members to investigate the 
immigration question. The Member from New York [Mr. BEN- 
NET] was on that commission, along with eight other very 
able and distinguished Members of both Houses of Congress 
and private citizens. They spent four years investigating and 
traveling over foreign lands from which we are receiving im- 
migration. They spent in round numbers about a million 
dollars, and the testimony, reports, and so forth, cover 42 
volumes. That commission, by a vote of 8 to 1, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Benner] being the exception, recom- 
mended this identical legislation, the literacy test, in order to 
keep out undesirable immigrants. That is my answer to the 
editorial quoted from the Washington Post by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BENNET]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I have frequently wondered 
how the gentleman from Tennessee, who is often heard on the 
floor of this House arguing wisely and prudently, can speak so 
recklessly and incorrectly the moment the question of immi- 
gration is projected before the House. For that reason I am 
again obliged to call his attention to the fact that this Immi- 
gration Commission to which he has alluded as being appointed 
about 15 years ago, was not appointed until 1907, or only a little 
over 8 years ago. It was during Mr. Roosevelt's Republican 
administration, and no doubt the gentleman will remember in 
what a deplorable condition the country was at that time. We 
not only had a general business depression and hard times, but 
a real Republican panic. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Would the gentleman like 
to hear what the Federal Commission on Industrial Relations 
reports as to those conditions now, and the need for this bill? 

Mr. SABATH. You will remember that at the time the com- 
mission was appointed and began its work, business was at a 
standstill and thousands upon thousands of men were out of 
work. It was of conditions prevailing at that time and in 
the years 1908 and 1909 that the commission was speaking. 
Those conditions do not prevail under this Democratic admin- 
istration. Work is now plentiful, the country is prosperous, 


and the laboring men are in demand all over the country, under 
3 pba administration. [Applause on the Democratic 

e. 
` Mr. AUSTIN. Is it not a fact that when the President vetoed 
this former bill there were 4,000,000 people idle and unemployed 
and that the mayor of New York, Mr. Mitchell, reported that 
there were 500,000 in that city out of employment? 

Mr. SABATH. Again the gentleman is mistaken as to the 
figures. There may have been quite a few out of work in the 
centers of population, but this was also partly due to the fact 
that many laborers were coming in from the summer work on 
the farms and also the fact that certain industries, such as the 
building trades, can not operate in the winter. It is also a fact 
that there was a conspiracy on foot, on the part of the railroads 
and the moneyed interests, to browbeat the Congress into side- 
stepping the revision of the tariff and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission into increasing the railroad rates. Under the 
leadership of President Wilson the Democratic Congress has 
enacted legislation which has secured for this Nation and the 
people of this country the greatest period of prosperity that we 
have ever witnessed. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. AUSTIN. Making ammunition to kill these people in 
Europe. That is what the prosperity is. 

Mr. SABATH. ‘That statement of the gentleman is again only 
about 5 per cent correct, and if I had my way very little of it 
would be manufactured for export or for our own use. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I want to read a little notice taken from 
the Washington Herald of March 17, 1916: 


WILMINGTON NEEDS WORKERS. 


That 100 men and an equal number of women are wanted in a Wil- 
mington, Del., factory immediately is announced in a letter sent the 
Wa: on Board of Trade by the chamber of commerce of the town, 
The letter declares Wilmington has exhausted the supply of its unem- 
ployed and that the factory is in dire need of the extra workers. Good 
Wages are assured. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. What kind of a factory is 
that? 

Mr. SABATH. Ido not know what the gentleman from Wash- 
ington is driving at, but I do know that what applies to Wilming- 
ton applies to Chicago and to every section of our country. La- 
borers are in demand, work is plentiful, and the country is pros- 
perous. This notwithstanding the fact that the gentleman from 
Washington and perhaps his colleague, the gentleman from 
Tennessee, for political reasons would like to see it otherwise. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Saunpers, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 10884, the 
immigration bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


CENTENNIAL OF COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 


cation: 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
UXITED STATES Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY, 
Washington, March 28, 1916. 
Hon. CHAMP C 


LARK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
* The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. SPEAKER: You are no doubt acquainted with the fact 
that the United States Coast and Geodetic 8 is celebrating its 
centennial by appropriate exercises on April 5 and rf 1916. 

These exercises will take place on the above dates at the new Na- 
tional Museum. 

I am inclosing herewith a 
who are toraka yore this 

On behalf of the United States Coast and Geodetic ara wish 
to extend an invitation to the Members of the United States House of 
Re tatives to a the sessions at the new National Museum 
also the exhibit in the same building. 

I am, respectfully, yours, 


gram, and will observe that th 
Se Aro men of prominence, — 


E. Lester Jonrs, 
Superintendent. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 4476. An act to amend an act to authorize the Dauphin 
Island Railway & Harbor Co., its successors or assigns, to con- 
struct and maintain a bridge, or bridges, or viaducts, across the 
water between the mainland at or near Cedar Point, and 
Dauphin Island, both Little and Big; also to dredge a channel 
from the deep waters of Mobile Bay into Dauphin Bay; also to 
construct and maintain docks and wharves along both Little 
and Big Dauphin Islands, as amended by an act approved 
June 18, 1912; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 


1916. 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 8493. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; 

H. R. 13043. An act making appropriations to supply further 
additional urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1916 and prior fiscal years; and 

H. R. 18768. An act making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in appropriations for the Military Establishment for 
the fiscal year 1916. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair finds on the Speaker’s table the 
bill (S. 43) in relation to the location, entry, and patenting of 
lands within the former Uncompahgre Indian Reservation, in 
the State of Utah, containing gilsonite or other like substances, 
and for other purposes, which was inadvertently referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. The chairman of that committee 
has reported to the Speaker that it does not belong to his com- 
mittee. Without objection the bill will be re-referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands, where it properly belongs. 

HOUR OF MEETING THURSDAY NEXT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-morrow it adjourn to meet at 
10.30 o'clock on Thursday, in order to take up the immigration 
bill and finish it ds soon as possible. ` 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-morrow it 
ors to meet at 10.30 a. m. on Thursday. Is there objec- 

on 

Mr. MANN. That is with the understanding that the immi- 
gration bill does not come up to-morrow. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; the immigration bill does not come up 
to-morrow. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
there not a possible way by which we could agree to take up 
the bill to-morrow? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; to-morrow is Calendar Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. There is one way in which it could be taken 
up, and that is by a vote of two-thirds of the Members to dis- 
pense with the proceedings in order on Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. MANN. But that would not bring this bill up to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair investigated the matter this 
morning, and the rule itself provides that the bill shall be in 
order any day except Calendar Wednesday, 

Mr. SABATH. Would it not be possible to postpone Calen- 
dar Wednesday until Thursday? 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman could get two-thirds of 
the House to vote with him he could postpone the day and do 
away with it. 

Mr. MANN. But it would not bring up this bill. 

The SPEAKER, That could be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. The 
rule provides for convening at 11 o’clock. Would this unani- 
mous-consent order be overturned by that rule? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from North Carolina that when 
the House adjourns to-morrow it adjourn to meet at 10.30 
o’clock Thursday next? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the subject of the bill 
H. R. 13768, the appropriation bill which we passed this 
morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly, at 6 o'clock and 
13 minutes p. m., the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, March 29, 1916, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Hellen 
S. Waste, widow of John P. Waste v. The United States (H. 
Doc. No. 948); to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to 
be printed. 


2. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of William 
A. Ryan v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 949) ; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of August 
Reimers v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 950); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Me- 
lissa Redfearn, niece of Jeremiah Redfearn, deceased, v. The 
United States (H. Doc. No. 951); to the Committee on War 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Frank 
W. Perry v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 952); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Mar- 
cellus J. W. Holter v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 933); 
to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of John 
H. Hayes v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 954); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the chief elerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Horace 
B. Boyd, son of Samuel S. Boyd, v. The United States (H. Doe. 
No. 955) ; to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be 
printed. 

9. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Nettie 
J. Peake, daughter of Thomas D. Elliott, deceased, v. The United 
States (H. Doc. No. 956) ; to the Committee on War Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 

10. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Caro- 
line S. Mindil, Katrina W. Westbrook, and Amy I. Pfouts, chil- 
dren and sole heirs of Henry J. Sheafer, deceased, v. The United 
States (H. Doc. No. 957) ; to the Committee on War Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 

11. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Mary 
M. Thornton, widow of John W. Thornton, deceased, v. The 
United States (H. Doc. No. 958); to the Committee on War 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

12. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Frank 
M. Duke v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 959); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

18. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Imo- 
gene T. Fisher, widow of Newton D. Fisher, deceased, v. The 
United States (H. Doc. No. 960); to the Committee on War 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

14. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of Reuben 
L. Fox v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 961); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

15. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims. trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of John 
O. Gilmore v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 962); to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

16. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, submitting 
draft of a bill to authorize and direct the Secretary of the 
Treasury to enlarge, extend, remodel, and improve the Federal 
building at Harrisonburg, Va., for the better accommodation of 
the post office and other governmental offices (H. Doc. No. 
963) ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and 
ordered to be printed. 

17. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Acting Secretary of State 
submitting an estimate of deficiency in the appropriation for the 
International Radiotelegraphic Conference for the calendar year 
1915 (H. Doc. No. 964); to the Committee on Appropriations - 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sey- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. SULLOWAY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6911) to amend section 
4747 of the Revised Statutes relating to pensions, reported the 
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same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 443), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, GLASS, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13391) to amend the act 
approved December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act, 
by adding a new section, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 447), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 13474) to amend section 6 of an act to define and fix 
the standard of value, to maintain the parity of all forms of 
money issued or coined by the United States, to refund the 
public debt, and for other purposes, approved March 14, 1900, 
as amended by the act of March 2, 1911, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 448), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. STERLING, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12775) 
granting the consent of Congress to George Fabyan to construct 
a bridge across the Fox River, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 449), which said bill 
and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7419) granting a 
patent to a certain strip of land to Elishe A. Crandall, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
444), which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

Mr. STOUT, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 7430) for the relief of William 
Foglio, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 445), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bil! (H. R. 11606) to authorize 
the exchange of lot 10, section 19, township 45 north, range 114 
west, sixth principal meridian, for certain private lands needed 
in connection with the construction of Jackson Lake Reservoir 
Wyoming, and for other purposes, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 446), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which twas referred the bill (H. R. 7423) for the relief of 
Elizabeth M. Dodge, reported the same with amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 450), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7731) granting an increase of pension to John J. 
Hunt; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 7729) granting a pension to Louis Toupin, alias 
Louis Beaudette; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 13656) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam H. Van Name; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 157) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to pay, out of any money in the Treasury, a 
sum sufficient to cover exemption of soldiers from draft during 
the Civil War, to reimburse the heirs of Christopher B. Heebner ; 
Committee on Military Affairs discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on War Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WALSH: A bill (H. R. 13821) to amend section 13 of 
the act entitled “An act to promote the welfare of American sea- 
men in the merchant marine of the United States; to abolish 


arrest and imprisonment as a penalty for desertion, and to secure 
the abrogation of treaty provisions in relation thereto; and to 
promote safety at sea,” approved March 4, 1915; to the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 13822) pro- 
viding for a military highway between Vancouver Barracks 
Military Reservation, via Fort Columbia, and Fort Canby, 
Wash. ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DECKER: A bill (H. R. 18823) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a public building in the city of Neosho, Mo.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 13824) for the erection of a Federal build- 
ing at Aurora, Mo.; to the Committee on Publie Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr, HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 13825) to change the name of 
oleomargarine to margarin; to change the rate of tax on mar- 
garin; to make margarin and other substitutes for dairy prod- 
ucts subject to the laws of any State or Territory into which 
they may be transported ; to afford the Internal-Revenue Bureau 
means for the more efficient detection of fraud and for the col- 
lection of revenues; to repeal an act defining butter and impos- 
ing a tax upon and regulating the manufacture, sale, importa- 
tion, and exportation of oleomargarine, approved August 2, 1886, 
with amendments thereto; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 13826) for the purchase 
of a site and the erection thereon of a public building at San 
Benito, Tex. ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma (by request): A bill (H. R. 
18827) with reference to the Huron Cemetery at Kansas City, 
Kans. ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HERNANDEZ: A bill (H. R. 13828) to provide for 
the purchase of a site and for the erection of a public building 
thereon at Silver City, N. Mex.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SHACKLEFORD: A bill (H. R. 13829) providing for 
the erection of a public building at Centralia, in the State of 
Missouri; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 13830) to create the Coast 
Guard Aerial Corps; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 13831) to amend sec- 
tion 4464 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, relating 
to number of passengers to be stated in certificates of inspection 
of passenger vessels, and section 4465 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, prescribing penalty for carrying excessive 
number of passengers on passenger vessels, and section 4466 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to special 
permits for excursions on passenger steamers; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HARRISON: A bill (H. R. 13832) for the purchase of 
a site for a public building at Columbia, Marion County, Miss. ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 13833) relating to the recla- 
mation of arid, semiarid, swamp, und overflow lands through 
district organizations, and authorizing Government aid there- 
for; to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: A bill (H. R. 13834) to provide for the 
erection of a public building in the city of Wadena, Minn.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13835) to authorize the county commis- 
sioners of Aitkin County, Minn., aud the town board of Logan 
Township in said county and said State, to construct a bridge 
across the Mississippi River on the line between sections 26 and 
27, township 149 north, range 25 west, fourth principal meri- 
dian; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13836) to provide for the erection of a 
public building in the city of Cass Lake, Minn.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DILL: A bill (H. R. 13837) relating to the reclamation 
of arid, semiarid, swamp, and overflow lands through district 
organizations, and authorizing Government aid therefor; to the 
Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. LIEB: A bill (H. R. 13838) to establish a Department 
of Aviation and for other purposes; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 13839) for the 
purchase of a site for a public building at Campbellsville, Tay- 
lor County, Ky.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 13840) to amend an act ap- 
proved May 29, 1908, entitled “An act to amend an act entitled 
An act to authorize the Baltimore & Washington Transit Co., of 
Maryland, to enter the District of Columbia,’ approved June 8, 
1896”; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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By Mr. GARDNER: A bill (H. R. 18841) to provide for the 
acquisition of a site for the erection of a post-office building at 
Salem, Mass.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. : 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: A bill (H. R. 13842) making an ap- 
propriation for the establishment of a radio station at Seward, 
Alaska; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 13843) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at Pineville, in the State of Ken- 
tucky ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GARLAND: A bill (H. R. 18844) providing that an 
imprint shall be placed on all articles manufactured in the 
United States and becoming the subject of interstate commerce, 
and providing that no manufactured articles or goods shall be 
admitted to the United States unless bearing an imprint; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 18845) to amend section 5 of 
the “ Panama Canal act,” by authorizing the President, by proc- 
lamation, to make and from time to time amend rules for the 
measurement of the gross and net tonnage of vessels as a basis 
for tolls which will correspond to and follow similar rules for 
measurement prevailing at the Suez Canal; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KONOP: A bill (H. R. 18846) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to sell all the unclaimed and duplicate 
allotments on the Oneida Indian Reservation in Wisconsin; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 18847) to alter and amend 
an act entitled “An act granting lands to aid in the construc- 
tion of a railroad and telegraph line from the Central Pacific 
Railroad, in California, to Portland, in Oregon,” approved July 
25, 1866, as amended by the acts of 1868 and 1869, and to alter 
and amend an act entitled “An act granting lands to aid in the 
construction of a railroad and telegraph line from Portland to 
Astoria and McMinnville, in the State of Oregon,” approved 
May 4, 1870, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: Resolution (H. Res. 187) requesting the 
President of the United States to furnish to the House of Repre- 
sentatives information showing expenditures on account of the 
occupation of Vera Cruz, Mexico, by the armed forces of the 
United States; to the Committee on Expenditures in the War 
Department. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Memorial favoring action by Congress 
toward securing the moral support of the United States for 
Pe oppressed Jews in Europe; to the Committee on Foreign 

airs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 13848) granting an increase 
of pension to Christina Latscha; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18849) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Duffy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 13850) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Joanna Garvey Dowling; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 18851) granting an increase 
of pension to John H. Oross; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13852) granting an increase of pension to 
Hugh L. Cox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18853) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew Goddard ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18854) granting an increase of pension to 
Jerome B. Hendricks; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13855) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Prosise; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18856) granting an increase of pension to 
J. D. Roberts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18857) granting a pension to David M. 
Bates ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13858) granting a pension to Daniel Bur- 
kett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13859) granting a pension to Daniel Best; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18860) granting a pension to Masina Good- 
man; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18861) granting a pension to Jane Gentry; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13862) granting a pension to Catherine 
Hartly ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 18863) granting a pension to Matthew 
Wright; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18864) granting a pension to Jane Turner ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18865) granting a pension to Charles N. 
Peters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18866) granting a pension to Malissa Sands; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18867) granting a pension to James F, 
Pryor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18868) granting a pension to Ada G. 
Northern; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURGESS: A bill (H. R. 18869) for the relief of the 
estate of Levi Hontz; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 13870) to 
authorize the Postmaster General to settle the accounts of Capt. 
J. H. Estes; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 18871) granting 
a pension to George G. Richie; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13872) granting a pension to James W. 
Beville; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18878) granting an increase of pension to 
Maria H. Meigs; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 18874) granting an increase 
55 pension to Lewis B. Rex; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: A bill (H. R. 18875) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the record of Patrick McGough; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HASKELL: A bill (H. R. 18876) granting an in- 
crease of pension to David S. Milliken; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 18877) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary J. Mills; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18878) for the relief of the city of Bandon, 
Oreg. ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HELM: A bill (H. R. 13879) granting a pension to 
Armon Ellison; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 18880) for the relief of 
Ezra Adkins; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 13881) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Mrs. Cornelia Shoemaker; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13882) granting an increase of pension 
to James H. Raney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 13883) for 
the relief of Lon Lewis, alias Alonzo E. Schneider; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 18884) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah E. Roberts; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 13885) granting an increase 
of pension to Daniel Bowman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13886) granting an increase of pension to 
Cynthia Conley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13887) to correct the military record of 
James Mosley; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LOBECK: A bill (H. R. 18888) granting a pension to 
Margaret E. Angel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKENZIE: A bill (H. R. 13889) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jennie Duer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13890) granting a pension to Nancy Wag- 
ner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 13891) granting an increase of 
pension to Charles A. Hatch, late band member, Siege Artillery 
Brigade; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. PLATT: A bill (H. R. 13892) granting an increase 
of pension to James C. Hyatt; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 13893) granting an increase 
of pension to Green Williams; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 13894) granting an increase 
or pension to William Duffy ; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 13895) granting an inerease 
ea pension to Moses Knight; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 18896) granting 
a pension to Charles ©. Mauch; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. SANFORD: A bill (H. R. 13897) for the relief of 
Michael H. Feeley ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHACKLEFORD: A bill (H. R. 13898) granting a 
pension to George M. Younger; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 13899) for the relief 
of David A. Ernsberger; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 18900) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Foisia; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 18901) granting a pen- 
sion to James W. Grant; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 13902) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Francena Morgan; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 13903) granting a pension 
to Marion A. Hey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18904) granting a pension to William A. 
Martin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VAN DYKE: A bill (H. R. 13905) granting a pension 
to John W. Sweger; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13906) granting a pension to Charles W. 
Holmes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13907) granting a pension to Thomas H. 
Shelley ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18908) granting a pension to John Gabriel; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13909) granting a pension to Frank S. 
Bishop; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS S. WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 13910) 
granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth Davisson; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18911) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Atwood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13912) granting a pension to Monroe Cole; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 13913) to reim- 
burse the Navajo Timber Co. of Delaware, for a deposit made 
to cover the purchase of timber; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerks’ desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: Petition of Central Christian Church, 2,000 
people; First Baptist Church, 550 people; 175 people of Ander- 
son; Friends’ Church, 150 people; Central Christian Sunday 
School, 1,200 people; elders of Presbyterian Church, 200 people; 
trustees Anderson Universalist Church; and Park Place Metho- 
dist Episcopal congregation, all of Anderson, in the State of 
Indiana, fayoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, 106 peo- 
ple; Trinity Episcopal Church; First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 1,100 people; and 31 people, all of Anderson; Congrega- 
tional Sunday School, 107 people; Methodist Episcopal Sunday 
School, 200 people; Epworth League, 25 people; Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 180 people, all of Ridgeville; and First 
Mennonite Church of Berre, all in the State of Indiana, favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALLEN: Memorial of Hamilton County Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, favoring legislation prohibiting ex- 
portation of intoxicants to Africa ; to the Committee on Alcoholic 
Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Memorial of Perryton Grange, No. 1905; 
Kirkersville Grange, No. 1683; Clearfork Grange, No. 255; Nellie 
Grange; Walhonding Valley Grange, No. 1751; and Sullivan 
Grange, No. 1810, all of the seventeenth Ohio district, against 
the so-called Madden rider; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Prof. R. S. Colwell and 10 other members of 
the faculty of Denison University, at Granville, Ohio, favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Trenton (Ohio) Christian Endeavor Society, 
favoring prohibition in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: Petitions of sundry citizens of Atlantic 
County and Vineland, N. J., and vicinity, in re House bills 491 
and 6468 ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of sundry citizens, opposing House 
bills 491 and 6468; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: Petition of Edward J. Brennan, of New 
York, favoring passage of House bill 6915; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 


Also, petition of Charles Ward Hall, of New York, favoring 
House bill 10845, providing for military training in civil educa- 
tional institutions; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of Arthur Schelling, of New York, favoring 
Stevens-Ayres bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of Fored V. Sanger, New York City, relative to 
claim of civilians employed in Canal Zone; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Also, petition of American Eight-hour Law League, of New 
York, favoring eight-hour law for all railroad workers; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Ph. Rheimyalt, jr., of New York, favoring 
Emerson resolution relative to milk for babies in Europe; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of Texas: Petition of retail dealers of 
the tenth congressional district of Texas, for a tax on mail-order 
houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Rey. F. O. Woestemeyer, Presbyterian Church, 
Smithville; W. E. Foster, First Baptist Church; 25 people of 
Taylor; Beverly W. Allen and 4 others, Austin; J. M. Black, 
University Methodist Church, 149 people, Austin; J. W. Guthrie 
and others, Austin, all in the State of Texas, for national pro- 
hibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Petition of 400 people of Ocala, 
130 people of Gainesville, and 150 people of Fernandina, all in 
the State of Florida, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Mineral Ridge and vicinity, Ohio, favoring national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Albert S. Connelly, 
asking that certain evidence presented to the House Committees 
on Expenditures in the Interior and War Departments affecting 
the conduct of Senator Warren be referred to the Judiciary 
Committee; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, memorial of Federal Employees’ Union No. 15007, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, indorsing the Nolan bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: Petitions of 12 people of Arlington; 
Arlington Heights Christian Endeavor, 20 people, of Arlington; 
Christian Endeavor, 62 people, of Arlington; Boys’ Brigade, TO 
people, of Arlington; 53 people of Arlington; and Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, 82 people, of Watertown, all in 
the State of Massachusetts, favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DILL: Petition of Island Lodge, No. 238, Interna- 
tional Order of Good Templars, Spokane, Wash., in support of 
the Webb-Smith national prohibition resolution; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DILLON: Petition of citizens of Brule County, S. Dak., 
opposing Senate bill 645; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. DOREMUS: Memorial of Typothetm Franklin Asso- 
ciation, asking for an embargo on exportation of papers; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DRUKKER: Petitions of sundry citizens of New 
Jersey, protesting against the passage of House bills 491 and 
6468; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Charles and Charlotte A. Rowland, favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Petition of Elliot C. Chapman and other 
citizens of Oakland, Cal., opposing House bills #91 and 6468; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of A. F. Drew and 27 others, of La 
Farge, Wis., protesting against House bills 491 and 6468, au- 
thorizing the Postmaster General to exclude certain publications 
from the mails; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, petition of A. F. Drew and 25 others, of La Farge, Wis., 
protesting against House bill 652, to close barber shops in the 
District of Columbia on Sunday; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. FARR: Petition of Patrick J. Canavan, Frank Me- 
Donnell, and other members of Bartenders’ Local Union No. 134, 
of Scranton, Pa., favoring the passage of the Burnett immigra- 
tion bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Petition of National Association of Animal 
Industry employees, relative to salaries, etc., of Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry employees; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FULLER: Papers to accompany a bill to increase pen- 
sion of Lewis B. Rex; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Public Health Section, Rockford, III., and 
Illinois State Association of Graduate Nurses, favoring House 
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resolution 137 for a committee to investigate the sanitary con- 
dition of dairies; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Elisha L. Thayer, of Rockford, III., for ade- 
quate preparedness ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of sundry citizens, indorsing 
House bill 5792; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Petition of Longfellow Lodge, Interna- 
tional Order of Good Templars, of Haverhill, Mass., favoring 
national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of North Shore (Mass.) Automobile Associa- 
tion against present high price of gasoline; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of General Court of Massachusetts, relative to 
moral support of United States for oppressed Jews in Europe; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GARRETT: Petition of citizens of Fowlkes, Tenn., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. GRAY of New Jersey: Petition of certain citizens of 
Jersey City, N. J., against the passage of House bills 652, 6468, 
and 491; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GREGG: Petition of W. C. Stovall and other citizens 
of Anderson County, Tex., against the passage of House bills 
491 and 6468, and similar bills; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of W. C. Stovall and other citizens of Anderson 
County, Tex., against the closing of barber shops in the District 
of Columbia on Sunday; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Memorial of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Dundee, Oreg., favoring censorship of motion 
pictures; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Athena, Oreg., against pas- 
sage of House bills 491 and 6468, to amend the postal laws; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HEATON: Petition of 49 citizens of Tamaqua, Pa., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
alnrx. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: Petition of 27 people of 
Colby; 50 members of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Retsil; people of Seattle; Brighton Congregational 
Church, 45 people, of Seattle; and citizens of Skagit, all in the 
State of Washington, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of North Yakima, route 6, Wash., 
opposing passage of House bill 652; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr, JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of 51 people of 
Tacoina, Wash., favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of council of the city of Tacoma, Wash., favor- 
ing the passage of House bill 9137; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of 60 people of Tacoma, Wash., opposing House 
bills 6468 and 491; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, petition of 53 citizens of Pierce County, Wash., support- 
ing House joint resolutions 14, 81, and 74, Senate bills 3033 and 
8034, Senate joint resolution 73, and House bills 6828 and 6829; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petitions of 60 citizens of Camas, Wash., and 22 citi- 
zens of Carrolls, Wash., opposing House bills 6468 and 491; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KEISTER: Petitions of sundry citizens and church 
organizations of the State of Pennsylvania, favoring national 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Dr. K. G. 
Cherrington, of Pawtucket, R. I., favoring passage of Lobeck 
bill, providing for a standardization of salaries in Bureau of 
Animal Industry; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service. 

Also, petition of Master Printers’ Association of Rhode Island, 
favoring passage of House bill 11621; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Round Table Club, of Woonsocket, R. I., in- 
dorsing House resolution 137, providing for investigation of 
marketing of dairy products; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Newport (R. I.) post-office clerks, favoring 

assage of House bills 6915 and 7656; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: Petitions from Methodist 
Thurch, Baptist Church, Christian Endeavor Society, and 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, all of Harrison Valley, 
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Pa., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York, favoring preparedness; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Federal Employees’ Union No. 15007, to 
those Members of Congress who yoted against the enactment of 
the Borland rider or its successors ; to the Committee on Reform 
in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. LENROOT: Petitions of citizens and church organiza- 
tions of the State of Wisconsin, favoring national prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LIEB; Petition of S. V. Levi, R. P. Smith, H. G. Trout- 
man, A. Deutsch & Bro., Kayst Beavelsley Co., O. A. Kelsey & 
Son, Pervis Walker, W. M. Hume, E. W. Davis, Butler Hard- 
ware Co., G. W. Smith, H. Sangferd, Creek & Helar Co., Robert 
Sisson, Earl F. McConnell, and K. Galligon, all of Oakland City, 
Ind., in favor of House bills 270 and 712, to tax mail-order 
houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Menke & Dassel Co., Daniel A. Heldt, Frank E. 
Butts, Susott & Geriche, and F. W. Kampe, all of Elberfeld, Ind., 
in favor of House bills 270 and 712, to tax mail-order houses; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Rosenbaum & Bro., H. Brinkman Co., A. A. 


Schint, W. H. Lichtenberger, Chas. Smith, jr., & Sons, Joseph 


Schlomer, W. A. Bryant, Stinson Bros., Charles W. Rhein, W. C. 
Niblo, A. Hastings & Bro., Charles Dawson, Boyce & Williams, 
Isaac Rosenbaum, J. S. Evans, James W. Pearson & Son, S. H. 
Gonemeier & Sons, and Klein & Wasem Grocery Co., all of Mount 
Vernon, Ind., in favor of House bills 270 and 712, to tax mail- 
order houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Homer Lichtenberger, Henry Mann, sr., Lich- 
tenberger & Co., Frank J. Meier, and S. H. Wheatcraft, all of 
New Harmony, Ind., in favor of House bills 270 and 712, to tax 
mail-order houses ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of P. E. Robb & Co., Rothert Bros., George E. 
Niles, and Joseph F. Schafer, all of Poseyville, Ind., in favor of 
House bills 270 and 712, to tax mail-order houses; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Putchett & McReynolds Co., Cleveland & 
Newman, Fisher & Boren, Garrison Bros., J. E. Stevens, and O. D. 
Barton, all of Cynthiana, Ind., in favor of House bills 270 and 
2 to tax mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of George T. Ford Co., Elmer Kichie, J. L. Bry- 
ant, McCarty Hardware Co., Charles B. Runcie, and August 
Roelemann, all of Fort Branch, Ind., in favor of House bills 270 
and 712, to tax mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petitions of the C. W. Halbruge Co., T. W. Savage, 
American Grocery Co., S. Wiener & Sons, the Laird Balderson 
Co., W. H. Nuetzel, Rimstidt & Feigel, Rimstidt Hardware Co., 
J. G. Baum, A. Kassel, Fred Walker, M. Oelze, W. A. & A. M. 
Partridge, Wade Thomas, Mr. Doty, and L. M. John, all of 
Rockport, Ind., in favor of House bills 270 and 712, to tax 
mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of E. H. Lacke, Verner Kriekham, F. Litzen- 
berger, E. G. Harris, Edw. G. Folz, Herman Brizius, H. Rober, 
J. W. Folz, J. M. De Forest, John Frederick, J. W. Fuguny & 
Bro., and William Phral, all of Newburg, Ind., in favor of 
House bills 270 and 712, to tax mail-order houses; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Picker Bros., the Model, Lewis & Parker, 
H. J. Mauser, E. A. Jarrett, L. W. Jarrett, Ed. Maier, L. W. 
Owens, William Kindermann Sons, Heinzle & Nester, Charles 
Harmon, P. Kehrer & Son, L. C. Gentry, Boonville Implement 
Co., and George Trimble, all of Boonville, Ind., in favor of 
House bills 270 and 712, to tax mail-order houses; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of J. W. Chambers, T. M. Nance, G. B. Howard, 
and C. W. Usery, all of Velpen, Ind., in favor of House bills 270 
and 712, to tax mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petitions of L. Robling & Son, S. E. Fowler, D. H. Thirey, 
H. T. Lobbey, E. M. Hauchin, W. E. Myers, A. Wolfson, and 
Gilbert McCord, all of Winslow, Ind., in favor of House bills 
270 and 712, to tax mail-order houses; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Teceport Co., First National Bank, per 
L. S. Bryant, Farmers & Merchants National Bank, and S. H. 
West, president National Bank, all of Fort Branch, Ind., in 
favor of House bills 270 and 712, to tax mail-order houses; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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Also, petitions of the Model Clothing Store, Harvey Lucas & 
Son, by H. Lynn Lucas, Gilbert Stephens Co., Sprowl Bros., 
H. Smith, J. W. Scantlin, William Criswell Co., H. E. Wolf & 
Co., Carl G. Applegath, Herman Vollmer, H. G. May, M. E. 
Shoptaugh, C. E. Mossman, Thomas H. Riggs, ©. S. Scull, 
Watson’s Shoe Store, Herriot Carithers Co., Princeton Hard- 
ware Co., Economy Store, and E. E. Ensley, all of Princeton, 
Ind., in favor of House bills 270 and 712, to tax mail-order 
houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of William P. Casey, F. O. Milburn, Preston 
Milburn, J. M. Myrick, Stirmer & Jones, and H. A. Milburn, all 
of Patoka, Ind., in favor of House bills 270 and 712, to tax mail- 
order houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of H. P. Phillips, Shawburn & Co., C. J. Snyder 
Co., H. ©. De Priest, Frank L. Steelman, and E. H. Harrington, 
all of Hazleton, Ind., in favor of House bills 270 and 712, to tax 
mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Young Men’s Christian Association of Evans- 
ville, Ind., by Mr. W. M. Wheeler, chairman of the invitation 
committee, M. H. Lockyear, chairman of the committee of ar- 
rangements, and 200 manufacturers, professional and business 
men, favoring the passage of the Sheppard-Webb joint resolu- 
tions proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States for nation-wide prohibition of the beverage-liquor traffic; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of W. H. Price, of Iosco, Mich., favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania: Petitions of Stoneham Sun- 
day School, 50 people, of Stoneham; Clarendon Evangelical peo- 
ple, of Clarendon; and 150 people of Clarendon, favoring na- 
tional prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOTT: Petitions of Lower Oswego Falls Grange, Ful- 
ton; Three-Mile Bay Grange, No. 126, Patrons of Husbandry; 
Nelson Grange, Nelson, N. IT.; and Bernhards Bay (N. X.) 
Grange, in favor of national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PETERS: Petitions of Methodist Episcopal Church of 
East Readfield; 40 people of China; citizens of Winthrop; 8 
citizens of Winthrop; 14 citizens of Winthrop; 21 citizens of 
Wayne; union temperance meeting of Machias; Methodist Epis- 
copal Church Ladies’ Guild, 25 people, of Fairfield; Sunday 
School of Methodist Episcopal Church of Winthrop; Christian 
Endeavor Society of Winslow; 60 people of China; Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Winthrop; and 25 people of China, all in 
the State of Maine, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of Baptist Church of Long Beach, 
Cal., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Petition of sundry citizens of Lowell, Mass., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, memorial of Brook Lodge, International Order of Good 
Templars, of Bethuen and Andover, Mass., favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROWE: Petitions of sundry citizens of Brooklyn, in 
favor of adequate preparedness; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Lilla R. Willcox, of Brooklyn, favoring the 
Linthicum resolution; to the on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of S. G. Fevrie, of Brooklyn, opposing House 
bills 6468 and 491; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Joseph Fallert Brewing Co., of Brooklyn, 
favoring the Emerson resolution; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. é 

Also, petition of J. W. S. Harding, jr., of New York, oppos- 
ing House bill 9411; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of Harry P. Knight, of Brooklyn, indorsing 
House bill 485; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROWLAND: Petition of the “400” of Center City; 
Methodist Episcopal people of Center; Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union Institute; 78 people, Duke Center; Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Center City; 100 people of 
Rixford ; 60 people of Rixford; 100 people of Center City; 250 
people of Westover ; 50 people of Westover ; 500 people of Clear- 
field; 75 people of Clearfield; Presbyterian Church of Clear- 
field; and 250 people of State College, all in the State of Penn- 
Sylvania, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of State College Presbyterian people, of State 
College; 60 people of Westover; Baptist Sunday School of 272 
people, of Westover; Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 


147 people, of Bellefonte; Baraca Bible Olass of 60 people of 
State College; 100 citizens of Unionville; Free Methodist peo- 
ple of Unionville; Presbyterian Church of Unionville; 75 people 
of Martha; and Friends’ Church of Unionville, all in the State 
of Pennsylvania, favoring national prohibition; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Papers to accompany House bill 
8899, for relief of Emma Richards; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Loren D. Chapman and 104 citizens of Eaton 
Rapids, Mich., favoring Fuller pension bill; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Also, petition of Miles W. Ward and 4 citizens of Union City, 
Mich., favoring House joint resolution 127, relative to milk for 
babies in Europe; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 13702, for relief of Fred- 
erick A. Greening ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: Petition of Mrs. F. J. Bellinger, in behalf of 
Scotch Bush Grange, No. 699, of Hammond, N. T., favoring 
national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Rev. G. E. Cady, in behalf of Chazy Grange, 
of Chazy, N. Y., favoring the adoption of a Federal Constitution 
prohibition amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution of Charles C. Holden, Mrs. Alfred W. Grey, 
and Julius E. Webster, in behalf of the Sunday school of the 
First Baptist Church of Ticonderoga, N. Y., favoring a national 
prohibition amendment to the Constitution; to the Commiitee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution of Miss Jemima Howe, in behalf of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of Malone, N. Y., favoring 
national constitutional prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, resolution of S. W. Riggs, in behalf of Stockholm Town 
Sunday School Association, representing 500 people, favoring a 
national constitutional prohibition amendment; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of 50 citizens of Forston; 
78 citizens of Beltrami and Crookston, Polk County; 8 citizens 
of Stewartville; and 48 citizens of Crookston, all in the State of 
Minnesota, against the passage of House bills 491 and 6468, to 
amend the postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Bear Park; Trofast Lodge, In- 
ternational Order of Good Templars, of Bear Park; and 25 
citizens of Viking Township, favoring national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Petition of Temple Sew- 
ing Society of Los Angeles, Cal., protesting against passage of 
Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: Petition of citizens of Hillsboro, N. H., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Resolution adopted by members of the 
Cherry Valley Mission, Cherry Valley, Pa., numbering 50 mem- 
bers, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, resolution adopted by members of the Rockey Spring 
Congregation of New Galilee, Pa., numbering 125 people. fa- 
voring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution adopted by the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of New Brighton, Pa., numbering 400 people, favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution adopted by the Bell Memorial Presbyterian 
Church of Ellwood City, Pa., representing 350 members, favor- 
ing national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution adopted by a congregation of Presbyterians 
representing 150 people, of New Brighton, Pa., favoring na- 
tional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution adopted by the Methodist Protestant Church 
of New Brighton, Pa., numbering 400 people, favoring national 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition favoring the purchase of a site and the erection 
thereon of a public building at Midland, in the State of Penn- 
Sylvania; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. VAN DYKE: Petitions of sundry citizens and church 
organizations of the State of Minnesota, favoring national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALSH: Petition of Rev. Millard F. Johnson and 11 
others, of the town of Middleboro, Mass., petitioning for passage 
of Webb-Smith national prohibition resolution, so called, House 
joint resolutions 84 and 85; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Baptist Sunday School of Rock, in the 
town of Middleboro, Mass., for passage of Webb-Smith reso- 
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lutions, so called, House joint resolutions 84 and 85; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of C. L. Goodspeed and 21 citizens of the town 
of Dennis, Mass., favoring passage of so-called widow's pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WARD: Petition of Fred M. Sawyer, pastor of Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Chatham Center, N. Y., against sale of 
intoxicating liquors in island of Porto Rico; to the Committee 
on Insular Affairs. 

Also, petition of W. S. Empleton, of Grahamsville, N. Y., and 
others, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, March 29, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, March 28, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I ask that House bill 
12766, reported from the Committee on Military Affairs of the 
Senate, be proceeded with. 

8 The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays the bill before the 
enute. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the efficiency 
of the Military Establishment of the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hollis Overman Sutherland 
Bankhead Hughes Page Swanson 
Beckham Husting Phelan Taggart 
Borah James ttman Thomas 
Brandegee Johnson, S. Dak. Ransdell ‘Thompson 
Catron ones Shafroth Tillman 
Chamberlain Kenyon Sheppard Townsend 
— 72 ern Sherman Vardaman 
Clark, Wyo. McCumber Simmons Wadsworth 
Culberson Martin, Va. Smith, Ga, ‘alsh 
Curtis Martine, N. J. Smith, Mich. Warren 
Dillingham Myers Smoot Weeks 
Gallinger orris Sterling Works 
Harding Oliver Stone 


Mr. KERN. I wish to announce the unavoidable absence of 
the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. He is absent 
on official business. I will let this announcement stand for 
the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


THE SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


Mr. SIMMONS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to ask unanimous consent out of 
order to submit a report from the Committee on Finance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, 

Mr. SIMMONS. On behalf of the Committee on Finance I re- 
port back favorably with an amendment the bill (H. R. 11471) 
to amend an act entitled “An act to reduce tariff duties and 
to provide reyenue for the Government, and for other purposes,” 
approved October 3, 1913, and I submit a report (No. 317) 
thereon. This is the bill commonly known as the sugar bill, 
and I report it with the recommendation that it be passed as 
proposed to be amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the cal- 
endar. 


NATIONAL-PARK SYSTEM. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask unanimous consent out of order to 
present a series of resolutions from the Gilpin County Metal 
Miners’ Association and the Clear Creek County Mining As- 
sociation, of Colorado, protesting against a further extension 
of the national-park system to the domain of that State. I 
move that the resolutions be referred to the Committee on 
Publie Lands. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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DESERT-LAND ENTRIES IN RIVERSIDE COUNTY, CAL. 


Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield, but I should like very much to 
proceed with the pending measure before the Senate. 

Mr. WORKS. I wish to ask for the present consideration of 
Senate bill 4671, which is on the calendar. It is an urgent 
matter. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am willing to yield to that if it does 
not lead to discussion. I am familiar with the bill, and I think 
it ought to be attended to promptly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 4671) to exempt from cancellation 
certain desert-land entries in Riverside County, Cal.? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, let us know what the bill is 
before we give our consent to its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That seems to be a rather complicated mat- . 
ter and it requires some explanation, at least. I am rather 
constrained to object. 

Mr. WORKS. If the Senator will allow me to explain it, I 
think he will not object to its present consideration. It in- 
volves the cancellation of a number of entries on desert land 
and simply extends the time in order to allow the entrymen 
to procure water for the land. If the bill is not passed, their 
rights will be forfeited. Therefore it becomes a very important 
matter. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator state whether there was 
any division in the committee that reported the bill? 

Mr. WORKS. None at all; and it is recommended by the 
Secretary of the Interior, in order to protect the rights of these 
desert-land entrymen. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And it is necessary to pass it before the 
ist day of May? 

Mr. WORKS. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As there was a unanimous report of the 
committee and it is recommended by the department, I with- 
draw my objection. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Lands with amendments, on 
page 2, line 3, before the word “ Riverside,” to insert “in,” and 
on the same page, line 15, after the word “ May,” to insert 
“ first,” so as to make the bill read: : 

Be it enacted, etc., That no desert-land entry heretofore made in 
good faith under the public-land laws for lands in townships 4 and 5 
south, range 15 east; townships 4 and 5 south, range 16 east; townshi 
4, 5, and 6 south, range 17 east; townships 5, 6, and 7 south, range 18 
east; townships 6 and 7 south, range 19 east; townships 6 and 7 south, 
range 20 east; townships 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 south, range 21 east; town- 
ships 5, 6, and sections 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 18, and 19, in township 7 south, 
range 22 east; township 5 south, range 23 east, San 
meridian, in Riverside County, State of California, shall be canceled 
prior to May 1, 1919, because of failure on the part of the entrymen 
to make any annual or final proof falling due upon any such entry 
prior to said date. The requirements of law as to annual assessments 
and final proof shall become operative from said date as though no 
suspension had been had. If the said entrymen are unable to procure 
water to irrigate the said lands above described through no fault of 
theirs, after using due diligence, or the legal questions as to their 
east to divert or impound water for the irrigation of said lands are 
still pending and undetermined by said May 1, 1919, the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized to grant a further extension for an 
additional period of not exceeding two years. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the efficiency of 
the Military Establishment of the United States. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I desire to say that it 
had been my purpose to address the Senate on the subject of 
the military policy of the United States from colonial times 
until this present bill. It would not have taken very much time, 
but it would have taken more time than I thought I ought to 
consume at the expense of the business of the Senate. It 
seems to me that the people of the country are demanding 
results rather than a discussion of these questions, and for 
that reason I have concluded not to undertake to address the 
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Senate at length on the subject, but to confine myself to this 
particular measure that has been reported from the Senate 
Conunittee on Military Affairs. 

That there has been inefficiency in the military system of the 
country, Mr. President, goes without saying. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, can we have order, so that we 
may hear what the Senator from Oregon is saying? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It does not disturb me, Mr. President. 

Mr. BORAH. It disturbs me, because I am interested in what 
the Senator is saying. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair for three years has been 
requesting order in the Senate, and has not secured it yet. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I was remarking that there has been 
inefficiency in our military policies and systems since the earliest 
colonial times goes without saying, Mr. President, and there is no 
better evidence of that fact than that Washington, as commander 
of the forces during the Revolution, judging from the records, 
seems to have spent most of his time in writing letters to the 
Continental Congress and in appealing to them for some assist- 
ance in the way of the creation of an efficient army for the 
purposes of the Revolution. His appeals fell upon deaf ears, 
because practically at no time were his requests upon the Con- 
tinental Congress complied with. There was a division of respon- 
Styllity between the State authorities and the National Govern- 
ment which rendered the Continental Army at all times more 
or less inefficient, and not until the Continental Congress of the 
United States, in the final days of the Revolution, vested in 
Washington almost absolute power and authority was he able 
to control the situation which confronted him. 

From that time until this recommendations have been made 
by distinguished Secretaries of War and by distinguished Army 
officers to the Congress of the United States, pointing out not 
only the inefficiencies but suggesting methods by which they 
might be avoided and by which some relief might be granted. 
Gen. Knox, one of the earliest Secretaries of War—in fact, the 
first after the Revolution—formulated a plan for the organiza- 
tion of an efficient army, but no action was taken upon it. Sub- 
sequent to his time other Secretaries of War and other distin- 
guished officers and retired officers of the Army have formulated 
plans for the organization of the armed forces of the United 
States, both the Regular troops and the militia, but I believe 
none of those recommendations have been at any time more 
than partially complied with. 

In 1912 the then distinguished Secretary of War, who gave 

this subject very great consideration—I refer to Mr. Stimson— 
called upon the General Staff to formulate a policy and to report 
upon the organization of the land forces of the United States. 
On the 10th of August, 1912, he embodied that report in a 
printed document, and in it he said: 
Gf The thank tates of tit Unicel States cemttatan the DEORA onttions of & 
comprehensive Pree f policy. The General Staff has been directed to 
proceed with a detailed study of the plan with a view of securing specific 
recommendations for the executive and legislative action necessary to 
carry the policy into effect. During the pose of this work notes and 
suggestions with a view of perf he policy are invited, and for 
this purpose the report is published for the consideration of the Army, 
the National Guard, and all others who are interested in the develop- 
ment of a sound military policy for the Nation. 

That document was published, and it was pretty generally con- 
sidered by all those who were interested in a military policy for 
this country, but nothing was done by Congress. 

Some of the suggestions which were made by the General Staff 
at that time have been embodied in the law from time to time in 
the way of riders on appropriation bills; and I want to say, Mr. 
President, that nearly all the military legislation of this country 
that has been curative and that has been effective has been 
enacted by placing riders on appropriation bills, where they have 
no place whatsoever. But there seemed to be no other way to 
correct the inefficiency that existed in the military system of the 
country. 

The Senate will probably remember that in the Sixty-third 
Congress the distinguished then Secretary of War, Mr. Garrison, 
asked me to introduce for him several measures, all intended 
to perfect the military system of the country and to eure defects 
which existed therein, and it was hoped that eventually these 
bills might be attached as riders to the Army appropriation bill. 
My position then, Mr, President, with the Secretary of War and 
my position since has been that these military appropriation bills 
are not intended to carry general legislation. I differed from 
the Secretary of War about that and insisted that he ought to 
have a measure formulated by those experts of the Army who 
are capable of doing the werk, place it in the form of a statute, 
and submit the metter to Congress, so that the responsibility for 
the enactment of a proper military policy should be placed upon 


the Congress of the United States by the suggestion of one con- 
sistent and perfected measure that the Congress could act upon. 

The result was that nothing was done with that piecemeal 
legislation, Mr. President, but the Secretary of War very properly 
did this: He called upon the General Staff to take up for eon- 
sideration the report which had been made by Mr. Stimson, and 
to extend it to the present time. What was done by the Gen- 
eral Staff and the War College was very properly also embodied 
in a report, which I have before me, and it states: 

This a dix consists of the statement of 
prepared by 1 the War College division of the —— Nat Cope 
response to orders issued to them in the month of March, 1915, to pre- 
pare and submit a complete and exhaustive study on this subject. This 


statement, with its accompanying 
to me— 


That is, to Secretary of War Garrison— 
on the 11th day of September, 1915, and transmitted to you— 

That is, the President of the United States— 
on September 17, 1915, together with my own final recommendation in 
the premises. 


on of cost, was submitted 


Mr, President, that report, which was at that time submitted 
by the Secretary of War to the President September 17, 1915, 
is an extension of the report which was formulated by the 
General Staff under the administration of the War Department 
by Mr. Stimson. I am not going to read the report, but I am 
going to read just the first statement of it, so that the Senate 
may see, when this bill has been read, that the bill follows in 
the main all of the suggestions which were embodied in the 
report and the extension of the report of 1912. 

I particularly call the Senate's attention to this, because, if 
Senators will observe the reading of the bill, they will find 
that while the Military Committee may have disagreed us to 
numbers in the report probably both as to the enlisted personnel 
and as to the officers, we bave followed the general outlines 
which have been recommended by an expert body of men. 


The substance of this policy will, therefore, be a clearly and suc- 
cinctly expressed statement, with the reasons therefor, of a proper 
military policy for the United States, for the Orpanan of— 

I. (a) The Regular Army; (b) the Organi: Militia. 

This should be followed by— 

II. A careful study of the question of a reserve for both the 
Army and the Organized tia and, if possible to agree upon it, a 
plan for the formation of such reserves. 

III. The Volunteers: Their organization and relation to the Regular 
any and the Organized Militia. . 

IV. Reserve material and plies which should be available and 
which can not be promptly ob ed if delayed till the outbreak of 
war, 


Of course this committee did not have anything to do about 
that in this bill, because that comes on the supply bills in an- 
other measure, 


The Secretary of War is of the opinion that a statement which 
shall contain iat Amer 3 that is ent to the fore; ing subjects 
will inform Congre of all the essential . that the best judg- 
ment of the War rtment thinks it is justified in sng Congress to 
rovide in peace and to be prepared. to provide in war. hese things, 
beng such as commend themselves to the general military intelligence, 
if they do not so commend themselves there can be re eae such as 
is now aimed at, may be assumed to be those that be asked for 
by succeeding administrations of the War Department—at least, they 
will indicate the general line of development to be pursued. Such a 


statement will constitute what he has in mind as a comprehensive 


exists for it, that will be done without 
requests for a riations 
of others; the cöncentra- 


CT 28 dlr ive nape a 
country; projects for promotion, retirement, etc, ; plans for training 
yaar EP the militia, 


ete. 
Such things have no part in the statement of a general mili 
which the — — 0 War now desires to have prepared, and, — 
to save time and labor and to concentrate attention upon that which 
is essential, he desires any such extraneous matter to be eliminated 
from the study which he has directed. 


That is a brief résumé, Mr. President, of the line of policy 
that was laid down by the War College, and it is the line which 
has been followed very largely by this committee in the con- 
sideration of a military policy. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Oregon yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. In laying down the principles of 
the General Staff and of the then Secretary of War, I do not 
understand that they indicate the extent to which the Army 
should be increased. Am I misinformed about that? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It practically recommends the 
strength of the Army. 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What was the maximum strength 
of the Army which they recommended? I do not in asking the 
question desire to divert the Senator from the course of argu- 
ment he wishes to pursue. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They reeommended something near 
half a million with the colors and in the reserves, as I now 
recall. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And what is the plan as now pro- 
posed by the Senator from Oregon and his committee? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator from Michigan will 
allow me to proceed in regular order, I think I shall get all 
that before the Senate; but I will now say that the maximum 
proposed by the Senate bill, or, rather, the House bill as pro- 
posed to be amended by the Senate committee, is 250,000 of the 
regular foree; but the number of troops provided for in the 
bill, exclusive of the Quartermaster Corps and the Hospital 
Corps, is about 178,000. I will say to the Senate that I think I 
shall get the answers to most of the questions which are likely 
to be asked me before the Senate in the course of my statement, 
and then, after I have made the statement, I shall be very glad 
to attempt to answer anything which Senators may desire to 
ask. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE.. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Oregon, before he proceeds, clearly state what he means by the 
maximum of 250,000, and yet that the bill only provides for 
178,000? : 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We put that—178,000 men—as the 
minimum strength of the Army. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But that could be increased to 250,000? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It could be increased to 250,000 with- 
out any further legislation. 

Mr. President, I desire to ask to have printed as a part of 
my statement in this matter the “Statement of a Proper Mili- 
tary Policy for the United States,” of date September, 1915. 
It is not very long and it will itself answer a great many ques- 
tions which will be asked about the matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF A PROFER MILITARY POLICY FoR THE UN.TED STATES. 


[Prepared by the War College Division, General Staff Corps, in compli- 
ance with instructions of the Secretary of War, March, 1915.] 


APPENDIX C. 


This appendix consists of the Statement of Proper Military Policy, 
prepared by the War College Division ef the General Staff Corps, 
response to orders issued to them in the month of March, 1915, to pre- 
paxe and submit a complete and exhaustive study on this subject. 

his statement, with its accompanying estimation of cost, was sub- 
mitted to me on the 11th day of September, 1915, and transmitted to 
you on September 17, 1915, together with my own final recommenda- 
tion in the premises. 


WAR COLLEGE DIVISION. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 


Washington, September 11, 1915. 
Memorandum for the Chief of Staff: 
Subject : Military policy. 

1. Memorandums. from your 8 March 11 and March 17, 
1915, directed the War * Division to make a complete and ex- 
haustive study of a proper military policy for the United tes, and to 
ppr a clearly oe suecintly expressed statement of the policy, 

a 


for the d quick rehension of the mili 
necessary for easy and q comprehension o. e tary policy, 
aa adding be 

on.” 
2. The following extract from the memorandum of March 17, 1915, 
gives the subjects which the “ statement” was to cover, viz: 

“Phe substance of this policy will, therefore, be a clearly and suc- 
cintly expressed statement, with the reasons therefor, of the recom- 
mended strength and organization of— 

* W The Regular Army; 

b) The Organized Militia.” 

This should be followed by— 

II. A careful s of the ZB tor. boti: the: Regular 
Army and the zed Mili and, if possible to agree upon it, a 
plan for the formation of such reserves. 

III. The Volunteers: Their organization and relation to the Regular 
Army and the Organized Militia. 

„IV. Reserve material and supplies which should be available and 
which can not be promptly obtained if d ed till the outbreak of war. 

The Secre ar is of the opinion ta statement which shall 
contain . pertinent to the foregoing subjects will 
inform Congress 


the War Department thinks it is justified asking 8 provide 
ngs, 


indicate the general line of development to be pursued. Such a state- 
ment will constitute what he has mind as a comprehensive military 


policy. 

“There are many other things that will from time to time be asked 
of Con or, when authority exists for it, that will be done without 
asking legislation. Such things may be requests for appropriations to 


ant 
k order to save time and labor and to concentrate attention span that 
e — 


M. M. MACOMB, 
Brigadier General, Chief of War College Division. 


INTRODUCTION. 
THE MILITARY PROBLEM CONFRONTING THE UNITED STATES. 


1. The evolution of national military policies: National policies are 
evolved and are expanded as the Nation grows. They reflect the 
national sense of responsibility and also the national ambitions, They 
constitute the doctrine underlying acts of statesmanship and diplomacy. 
A nation’s military policy is the national doctrine of self-preservation. 
The world is never without virile, capable, and progressive nations, the 
circumstances. of whose development have imbued them with the belief 
that their vital interests demand an active aggressive policy. They are 
forced to resort to universal service in the effort to fill, at any cost, 
what they conceive to be their destiny. In the United States the 
development of the Nation has ed under an environment so 
favorable that there is no well-defined public opinion in regard to what 
constitutes an adequate military policy. Heretofore isolation, com- 
bined with the necessity of the balance of power, has been a 
sufficient guaranty against strong hostile expeditions from Europe or 
Asia. The safeguard of isolation no longer exists. The oceans, once 
barriers, are now easy avenues of approach by reason of the number, 
speed, and carrying capacity of ocean-going vessels. The increasing 
radii of action of the submarine, the aeroplane, and wireless telegraphy 
all supplement ocean — — in both our Atlantic and Pacific 
eoasts within the sphere of hostile activities of oversea nations. 

The t mass of the public does not yet realize the effect of these 
chan, conditions upon our scheme of defense. 

Another thing that militates against the evolution of a sound mili- 
tary policy for our country is the erroneous conclusion drawn by the 
people from our past experiences in war. In developing such a policy 
victory is often a less trustworthy guide than defeat. We have been 
plunged into many wars and have ultimately emerged successfully from 
each of them. The general public nts to these experiences as an indi- 
cation that our litary policy. been and eontinues to be 
sound. That this is not reall belief of those in authority is shown 
by the fact that each war of importance has been followed by an official 


enlist- 


ments, undue prolongations of all these wars, and ally reckless 


su convin preofs 

en y to a lack of adequate preparation for war in time of peace. 
But we have not yet learned our 

by the bitterness of defeat. We have never known a Jena or a z 
At no stage of our national life have we been b: ht face to face with 
the armed stren of a great world power free to d sufficient forces 
to gain a foothold at any desired portion of our coasts. That we have 
to some extent felt this danger is evidenced by our efforts to provide a 
navy as a first line of defense and to supplement it with the necessary 
— . fortifications; but we have not yet realized that our ultimate 
safeguard is an adequate and well-o: mobile land force. Experi- 
ence in war has shown the need of these three elements, but the public 
has not yet demanded that they be 8 coordinated, and com- 
bined in one harmonious system of national defense. Not until this has 
one seanoa will a proper policy for the United States 

adcp 

2. Our eet ig Sagem policies: The majority of our people have 
always. believed asserting their own rights and in respecting those 
of others. They desire that the cause of right should prevail and that 
lawlessness shouid be crushed out. To live up to these high ideals 
imposes upon us new duties as a world power; duties that require 
something more positive than a policy of mere passive defense. In 
addition, there are two underlying and abiding national policies whose 
maintenance we must consider as necessary to our national life. 
These are the “ Monroe doctrine” and the policy of avoiding “ entan- 
gling alliances.” They are distinctive — affeet our international 
wlations in a definite manner. In addition, policies may develop in 
8 as a result of international relations with respect to trade 
co ons. 

A general consideration of our responsibilities as a Nation and of 
our geographical — indicates that the maintenance of our abid- 
ing policies and interests at home and abroad involves problems of 
defense measures both on land and on sea. The solution of the general 
problem of national defense must be sought in the provision of ade- 
spate aaf and sea forces and a consideration of their coardinate rela- 
tionship. 


land 

8 h Fleet at ae and the Russian Fleet at Port Arthur with 
present example of German, Austrian, and Turkish Fleets under 

the protection of a forces. 

Upon the Army devolves the task ef gaining and maintaining on 
shore the ascendency over hostile land and naval operations. To 
accomplish this it must be able to seek out Remar iy. and to defeat, 
capture, or destroy in er wherever he may attempt either to 
Secure a footing upon our territory or to enter the waters of our har- 
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bors with the objective of threatening the destruction of the seaport 
or of a fleet driven to seek refuge or repair therein. 

The problems involved in operations against hostile land forces are 
complex and include only as an incident the protection of harbor 
defenses on the land side. The problems of harbor defense against 
attack from the sea are simple and passive in their nature. 

4. Coordinate ee of statesman and soldier: In our country 
public opinion estimates the situation, statecraft sha the policy, 
ewe aay of executing it devolves upon the military and nava 

epartments. 

Such a doctrine is sound in direct proportion to its success in produc- 
ing a military system capable of deve oping fighting power sufficient 
to meet any given national emergency, at the proper time, supported 
by all the resources, technical and economic, of the country, in a 
word—preparedness. All the other world powers of to-day have 
realized the necessity of maintaining highly trained and organized 
military and naval forces in time of peace, and all, or nearly all, are 
allied in powerful coalitions, 

Without superiority on the sea or an adequate land force there is 
nothing to prevent sny hostile corse or coalition of powees from land- 

ts trained and disciplined troops as its 
uired is limited only b; 
y necessarily consum 


hi peed of it sel: Tawi tes a 
the average = o s vessels an e de 
in . and disembarking. 
In order that the American people can intelligently decide on a 
redness which shall constitute the military policy 
tates, and that Congress and the Executive ne be 
able to carry out their decision, information concerning the military 
strength of other * nations and shipping available for transport 
purposes must be clearly set forth. 


The work of the statesman and of the soldier and sailor are there- 
fore coordinate; where the first leaves off the others take hold. 

5. Preparedness of the world powers for over-sea expeditions : Control 
of the sea ee been once gained by our adversary or adversaries, 
there is nothing to prevent them from dispatching an over-sea expedi- 
tion against us. In order to form an idea of the mobile force we should 
have ready to resist it an estimate must first be made of the approxi- 
mate number of troops that other nations might reasonably be ex- 
— 55 to transport and of the time required to land them on our 


The number of thoroughly trained and organized troops an enemy 
can bring in the first and succeeding expeditions under such an assump- 
tion is a function of— 

(a) The size of the enemy’s army; and 

(b) The number, size, and speed of the vessels of the enemy's mer- 
chant marine that can be used as transports. 

Should our enemy be a nation in arms—that is, one in which all or 
nearly all of the male inhabitants of suitable physique are given a 
minimum of two ee. training with the colors.in time of peace {one 
this is true of all world powers except ourselves and England). it is 
evident that the size of the first e ition and succeeding expeditions 
would be limited only by the number of vessels in the transport fleets. 
It also follows that as the capacity and number of steamers in the 
merchant marine of any nation or group of nations increase in the 
future, the number of trained soldiers which such nation could send in 
such expedition will also increase, and our trained forces should be 
correspondingly augmented. 

What the conditions were in August, 1914, is shown in the following 
table, which may be regarded as a reasonable estimate: 


Preparcdness of the great powers for cver-sea expeditions. 


Tonnage available of ships with 
; capacity over— 


Strength 


Nation. of army. 


1— 
B 
2 


PNN S 
88888 


£ 
8888888 


1 240,000 territorials. 


2 Ja 
ny ese steamers over 10 knots 
y per cent has been 


speed and a tons have been 


First ition Second ex) tion us- 
50 Rog 2 ing 75 2 n Time needed to 
rage given. nage 


Days. 
20,7 
15.8 
15.8 
14.0 
18.3 
22.5 
20.5 


fieid regulations indicate the intention to use steamers of I, cc tons; for 3 and becatse oi the large amount of steamers between 10 and 12 knots speel, 
assumed as the fi gure representing the amount of shipping in or within call of home ports at outbreak of war. 


Nork.— The allowance prescribed in our Field Service Regulations of 3 tons per man and § tons per animal for as over 5,000 tons and 4 tons per man and 10 8 
ess 


animal for vessels under 5,000 tons has been used in estimating the capacity of ships 
margin for three 


allowances include mations, water, fo ete., for the voyage and a 
sories and is sufficient to provide fer vehiicien (including guns). 
Fighting power is the result of organization, trainin, 


The quality, organization, and efficiency of these troops, except 
those of Japan, which demonstrated their excellence in the Russo- 
Japanese War, are now undergoing a supreme test of military strength 
on land and sea. In addition, where certain nations have transported 
troops by sea their capabilities in this respect have to some extent been 
shown. This test by the ordeal of battle is visibly demonstrating their 
organization, their fighting wer, and the rate at which each is 
capable of developing and ma wining its military strength. 

his evidence, produced under conditions of actual warfare, presents 
an example of the resultant efficiency of any nation that has developed 
a sound military policy—the soundest policy being the one which in- 
sures a successful termination of the war in the shortest time. 

6. Statement of the military problem: From what has been stated 
we are forced to the conclusion that we must be prepared to resist n 
combined land and sea operation of formidable strength. Our princi- 

al coast cities and important harbors have already been protected by 
bor defenses which, by passive method alone, can deny to an enemy 
the use of these localities as bases for such expeditions. 

The enemy being unable to gain a foothold in any of these fortified 
areas by direct naval attack, will therefore be forced to find some suit- 
able place on the coast from which land operations can be conducted 
both against the important coast cities and the rich commercial centers 
in the interior. Long stretches of coast line between the fortified 

laces lie open to the enemy. The only reasonable way in which these 
Jocalities can be defended is r providing a mobile land force of suffi- 
cient strength, so located that it may be thrown in at threatened points 
at the proper time. 

It has just been shown what the strength of these expeditions might 
be, as well as the time required for any one of them to develop its 
whole effective force. Hence it can be seen, when we take into consid- 
eration the possible two months’ delay provided by the Navy, that our 
system shouid be able to furnish 500,000 trained and organized mobile 
troops at the outbreak of the war and to have at least 500,000 more 
available within 90 days thereafter. Here, however, it must be pointed 
out that two expeditions alone will provide a force large enough to 
cope with our 1,000,000 mobile troops, and consequently we must at 
the outbreak of hostilities provide the system to raise and train, in 
addition, at least 500,000 troops to replace the losses and wastage in 
personnel incident to war. To provide this organized land force is the 
military problem before us for solution. 


I. Toe REGULAR ARMY. 
GENERAL FUNCTIONS OF THE REGULAR ARMY. 


7. In the endeavor to reach a just conclusion as to the strength and 
organization of a Regular Ariny, adequate to play its part in our na- 


„ex 
mon 


t where the tions of any country prescribe a different allowance. 
oe 


reserve supplies. The tonnage covers men, animals, and all acces- 


g, and equipment backed by the resources ol the country. Available shipping is a matter of commercial statistis. 


tional defense, it must not be forgotten that this defense is a joint prob- 
lem requiring for its correct solution the united efforts of both 3 
and Navy, and that the ultimate strength of the greater war army is 
dependent to a considerable extent upon the rt to be played by the 
fleet. It is therefore assumed in this discussion that the Navy is pre- 
paring to place and maintain in the Pacific, when the occasion 122 res, 
a force superior to that of any oriental nation, and, in the Atlantic, 
one second only to that of the greatest European naval power. 

The Regular Army is the peace nucleus of the 2 war army of 
the Nation. Its strength and organization should be determined not 
only by its relation to the larger force, but by its own peace and war 
functions. It must be prepared at all times to meet sudden and spe- 
cial emergencies which can not be met by the army of citizen soldiers. 
Its units must be the models for the organization and training of those 
of the great war army. 

Some of the functions of the Regular Army are: 

a) To furnish the entire strength of our garrisons outside of the 


United States proper both in peace and war. 
(b) To garrison our harbor defenses within the United States proper 
in time of peace. 


(c) To furnish detachments of mobile forces in time of peace suffi- 
cient for the protection of these harbor defenses and naval bases 
against naval raids which, under modern conditions, may precede a 
declaration of war. 

(d) To furnish sufficient mobile forces to protect our principal cities 
by preventing the landing of hostile expeditions for their capture in 
the intervals between our fortified harbors or near such cities. 

2 To supply a mobile reserve to reenforce our eens outside 
of the Unit tates pepe during periods of insurrection and disorder. 

(f) To furnish expeditionary forces for minor wars resulting from 
the occupation of foreign territory where treaty rights or fundamental 
national policies may have been threatened. 

(g) To prepare in advance its Latins administrative and supply 
departments for the equipment, transportation, and supply of the great 
war army of the Nation. 

2 To assist in the training of organizations of citizen soldiers. 

. Concerning the strength and organization of the Regular Army, 
the following points are to be considered: 

(a) At the outbreak of war the Regular Army at home should be 
strong enough, with the addition of organized and trained citizen 
soldiers, to form the first line of defense in order to give sufficient 
time to permit the mobilization and concentration of our N paged war 
army, and to seize opportunities for such immediate initial operations 
as may be undertaken before the mobilization of the army of citizen 
soldiers can be completed, 
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located that it can be A geno 

and easily mobilized and concen- 
trated, and readily used as a model in the education and 8 of 
the citizen forces. 


b) It should be so organized 
enlly and efficiently trained, qui 


MOBILE AND COAST ARTILLERY TROOPS AND THEIR FUNCTIONS. 


9. ence has shown that our ener land forces and others 
modeled upon them must consist of two distinct classes, i. e.: 

(a) Mobile troops. 

(b) Coast Artillery troops. 

These two groups have their o special functions for which bars 4 
are trained and equipped and tg which they should not be di 
except in some emergency. 

our harbor defenses 


The function of the Coa 
designed to a * 8 naval attacks and 
raids from e 3 ae fees of these forts are 
intended to be. so 3 and powerful — not only to prevent hostile 
the guns, but also to cover 


landi at all places within — of 
4 t seacoast cities so thoroug! 


aye no dead spaces Trom w — Ad rz 
them ender — 
under bo! t While 


these har Seats = our scheme of defense, 
they at 5 to — 
side the range of 3 Cor LOSE or car cunt: tae te 
8 ee aaf red. with a by arere interval that 5 
remam very sm compar e uppro s 
between them. If we should lose command of å 
simply land in one of these nap anne It therefore follows that the 
ba bed defense of our coasts depen “By a defeating a mobile army 
invasion, and this can be done oats mobile forces pr 
pa ared to operate in any possible theater war. t this bon yee of 
ties the problem becomes one of 8 between Coast 
and mobile troops, but can be no fixed relation in the . — 
of these two classes of land forces. The necessary strength of Coast 
Artillery troops depends upon the number and character of harbor de- 
fenses established; that of mobile troops upon the nature and extent 
— Ley — and offensive operations for which the Nation decides 
e prepared. 


RELATION BETWEEN HOME AND OVER-SEA GARRISONS. 


10. The most rational method of determining the proper — * Em 
and organization of the Regular y is based upon the fact that 
force is and must be divided into 55 tee iser e for over-sea 
service; the other for home service. Each of these parts must have its 
proper quota, both of mobile . Coast Artillery troops. 
hi on over-sea service consist of the detachments 
2 blems of the Phili es, Oahu, Pana- 
ma, Alaska, Guantanamo, and Porto — these detachments 
has a distinct tactical and strategic missi 
a restricted t All of them are limi 
cation with the home country, and all of them ma 
ods, especial 


e 
to meet the 


therefore be — 
first stages of war. 
tances these detachments should 
ee until reenforcements from 
the United States can reasonn expected. They must, therefore, 
be maintained at all times at 15 a strength, and must, in 
addition, be organized with the view to being self-supporting, preferably 
during the continuance of war, or at least until the Navy has accom- 
plished its primary mission of g the command of sen. 
cores force at home is on an 9 her e basis. It may or may 
be given an adequate stren n time of peace, but it is sup- 
parted by all of the resources of the Nation. It may be increased at 
the pleasure of Con „ and it may be reenfor by considerable 
forces of citizen NAY iery. It follows from these consi rations ar 
the Mili Establishment of the United States in time 
— first provide effective and sufficient garrisons for the . teal 
strategic cap toc of the United States, and that the residue at 
aa should be o0 ed with the view to ultimate expansion into 
such war forces — national interests may require. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS OF OVER-SEA SERVICE. 
11. The hg, mag A decision to defend the mer whttery oe 
policy. 


for considerable 
It is obvious tha 
be prepared to meet all — 


a foreign enemy is a matter of national and not of 
But in stucying , the military ri ents of such — it must be 
35308 t, under conditions of modern unless our 
avy 


eee control of the sea, we can not reenforce the 
5 ng ged ter a declaration of war or while war is imminent. 
m: e 


maintenance 0: naval 


The problem of holding the Haw: 
ing 


satisfacto: 
Pearl Har — an 
attack by fortifications, now nearing completion. These, while 

adequate to meet the conditions existing when they were designed, 
must now be strengthened to meet the recent increase in power of guns 
afloat; but no matter how complete these harbor fortifications on the 
southern coast of u may be, they are unable to prevent attacks 
Se their ¢ — the th islands of th ; ian 1817 these 
of their guns or on e other 0 N nsequen there 
should be in addition a force of modern submarines ee 0 


steer throughout their whole extent and to make them dangerous 
or enemy geno 
drawn the arri Gee to oa 
the local waters might mlght pase temporarily 
indeed =e 7 5 — olulu, the ea N at Pearl iri Harbor and, 
„ 0 W group, depends upon including the Oahu garri- 
mobile troops to defeat any — fion ‘ine — nae anywhere 
— 7 island. It is clear that perfect r 2 Army and 
Navy at this station is absolutely essential to success in holding this 
key to the Pacific. Unless we provide such dual defense of the Ha- 
walian Islands we can not be sure of control even of that 
part of the Pacific lying within the sphere of defense of our western 
coast. By making such pro thar Kighvwen Sat te etl teee 40 AE {ce 
out the enemy feet in Pacific waters. 


It is 
tal military need. 

be strong enough to guard the locks, 
to prevent a naval attack 
a declaration of war. 


the seacoast guns could, 
— the canal within’ a few 1 — he permanent garrison should, 
re, include 15 mobile force strong —— to anticipate and de- 
feat naval agen at the g of hostilities and to protect the canal 
ofe serlons land operations labie to be undertaken later, “if 

e —— opera on one ocean o e to sen 
reenforcements from the United States, but to count on such relief 
k —.— be running too par chances. By authority of the Republic of 
this garrison is given facilities in time o ce to te be- 
zona the Canal Zone in order that the they ot _ properly trained 
their mission and made pete a Ce oe over which 


a Guantanamo: The 1 — or of the United States — — 
t of a naval e at Gueatanhne. of Coast Ar- 


tillery and mobile troops are necessary for its defense per should be 
assigned to station there at 2 proper time. 
Alaska: of Alaska should be large enough to sup- 


war, to 
selected area of the Territory. ‘AS 
d progresses, the military needs of Alaska 


16. Porto Rico = to be classified with the pines and Guam, 
en ae ie ve not been or- 
9 —— ess, they all belong to the United 
tates and must be protected. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS OF HOME SERVICE, 


7 General distribution of Coast Artill 1 troops in fortified areas: 
dle has already been shown where we should have garrisons for over-sea 
service, and wae It now to show how we should distribute our 
regular monge: ‘or ARTE at home. Coast Artillery stations should cor- 
respond to the fortified areas on the seacoast, and these are indicated 
endl position of the harbor defenses, which are at present located as 
‘ollows : 


Portland, ge Portsmouth, N. Boston; New Bedford; Narra- 


sett H Island Sund Ne a A oes the Delaware ; Balti- 
more ; the Potomac; Chesapeake Bay ; — Fear; Charleston; Savan- 
; Tampa; Key West; Pensacola; Mob! New "Orleans ; Galveston ; 
San’ ayes Angeles ; San Francisco ; Pudget Sound ; and the 
um 


18. General distribution of mobile troops in strategic areas: As 


previ explained, the influence of harbor defenses is ted to the 
areas wi the range —— guns. To provide harbor defenses 
without mobile cover the ee intervals that 


our — forces to meet this con 


19. t Sound area: Western W. m is bordered on the 
east D; steep and Cascade Moun on — 2 south by the 
Colum River, and on the north by Juan d de Fuca Strai 


of the country by great natural eee: resents an extensive 
front for attack by sea. While the maps show some 20 passes across 
he Cascade Mountains, communication with the East is almost en- 
three railroads, all crossing at aga less than 50 miles apart, 
ing 8 N other 5 structures. The only prac- 
ond ie — ce road is effectually closed to traffic for between four and 
five months ne of raltron by 22 snows. Communication with the south 
is by one lne o crossing the Columbia River by bridge at 

een this on and the east and 


tae potas where it ‘through the moun: could easily 
ed so as to ee considerable time to repair, and the gorge Seige: 
be held by a small .:. cee See oe the east. 


an enemy su is in en wW gion and in seizing and 
destroying the important bri and tunnels, he would be so securely 
estab ed as to render it t to dislodge him. In this 
rich region an —. could main f indefinitely. The * 
defenses maintained in this on are reasonably strong. Ordinary 
precaution demands that a e force of reasonable be also 
in this region. 

20. California area: There are fiye transcontinental lines of vey 

entering California. ‘The Western Pacific and Southern Pacific by the 


— — through the Sierras northeast of Sacramento; the Atchison, 
Santa Fe and the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake via 

—— Pass 5 of Los Angeles; and the Southern Pacific Ln 
yet Sea and Gorgonia Pa southeast o An 

oad running south into Lower 8 
e Southern as op ot runs north into Oregon. 
th the East is r 
destro oyen by explosives and impos- 
a definite time; California and the 


tion at 


California w — be “aifficul if not 3 in face of vege 
e s 


the passes. The invader would bave a most fertile region a 
whiie the reverse would be the situation with us. 


on are reasonably strong, 


The harbor defenses maintained in this re; 
by a reasonably strong 


but they are of little use unless support 
mobile force maintained in this region. 

To rely for defense during the first stages of a war upon a mobile 
force antes in from the East is to invite disaster. 

21. Atlantic area: In case of war with a first-class power on the 
Atlantic, that portion of our coun lying between and including 
Maine and Virginia would undoubt be the PEADAR object of an 
invader. While all other points along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts and 
all points on our land frontiers would undoubtedly be in danger, the 
danger would be secondary to that of the North Atlantic States above 
named. Here, also, the harbor defenses are reasonably strong, and here, 
also, a mobile force should be kept sufficient in size to hold important 
points until the citizen soldiery can be mobilized. 

While many other regions are important, the three regions described— 
Puget Sound, California, and the North Atlantic States—contain the 
critical areas. 

22. Middle West area: The center of prea cs of the United States 
is in the Middle West, and here should be located a mobile force for 
use in case of need, on either the Pacific or Atlantic coast, the northern 
or southern border. 


NECESSARY STRENGTH OF MOBILE TROOPS FOR OVER-SEA SERVICE. 


23. Constant study of the problem which confronts each of our over- 
sea garrisons in connection with the advance made in arms, transporta- 
tion, tactics, lines of information, methods of communication, undersea 
craft, and aerial operations has led to the conclusions that the strength 
of the over-sea garrisons herein given is the minimum below which they 
should not be allowed to fall at any time. 

The general requirements of over-sea service have already been stated 
for each of the several localities concerned. It now remains to deter- 
mine the necessary strength to meet these requirements, taking up each 
case in turn. 

24. The Philippines: If in accordance with national poner it is 
decided to keep the American fla fying in the Philippines in war as in 
peace, it becomes essential to hold Manila Bay. 

25. Oahu: Having in mind the principles governing the relations 
between home and over-sea garrisons, the force maintained at all times 
in Oahu should include: 

Nine regiments of Infantry (three brigades). 

One regiment of Cavalry. 

Two regiments of Field Artillery. 

Two battalions Engineers ; one battalion Signal Corps; one aero squad- 
ron; one telegraph company. 

Two ambulance companies. 

Fourteen com les Coast Artillery. 

This force will total about 25,000 combatant officers and men. 

26. Panama: The force maintained at all times in the Canal Zone 
should include: 

Nine regiments of Infantry (three brigades). 

One regiment of Cavalry. 

One regiment of Field Artillery (3-inch mountain howitzers). 

Two battalions of Engineers; one battalion Signal Corps; on aero 
squadron; one telegraph company. 

One ambulance company: one evacuation hospital. 

Twenty-one companies Coast EEA Cores, 

This force will total about 24,000 combatant officers and men. 

27. Guantanamo: The licy of the United States contemplates the 
establishment of a naval base at Guantanamo. Garrisons of Coast 
Artillery and mobile troops are 353 tor its defense and should be 
as: to station there at the proper time. 

28. Alaska: The garrison of Alaska should be large enough to sup- 
port the authority of the United States and, in time of war, to main- 
tain our sovereignty over a small selected area of the Territory. AS 
work on the Alaskan Railroad progresses the military needs of Alaska 
will increase. 

In time of peace it is believed that the Alaskan garrison should be 
one regiment of infantry (1,915 officers and men), to be increased later 
as circumstances ma. emand. 

29. Porto Rico: e present son, reorganized into a full regi- 
ment of three battalions, etc. suficient (1,915 officers and men). 

30. The following table gives a summary of the minimum garrison 
to be maintained on over-sea service: 


Table of garrisons for over-sea stations. 


Oo) eee 


1 Each Cavalry brigade to have 1 battalion horse artillery; 1 company mounted 
Engineers; 1 company Signal % 

Approximate total, 121,000 officers and men. 

These troops should be organized in higher tactical units and dis- 
tributed in strategic areas substantially as follows: 

Puget Sound area: One division (less divisional Cavalry) and one 
9 Brigade (of three 9 

California: One division and one Cavalry brigade. 

North Atlantic States: One division and one Cavalry brigade. 
Maen West: One division (less divisional Cavalry) and one Cavalry 

gade. 

Mexican border: West of El Paso, one Cavalry brigade; east of El 
Paso, one Cavalry brigade. 


NECESSARY STRENGTH OF COAST ARTILLERY TROOPS REQUIRED FOR 
SERVICE OVERSEAS AND AT HOME. 


82. The strength of the Coast Artillery depends upon the number 
of guns and mine fields installed and projected, and upon the assist- 
ance to be received from Organized Mili units. An estimate pre- 

red in the office of the Chief of Coast Artillery gives the follow- 
ng strength in companies required under the supposition that all 
mine fields and all over-sea guns and one-half the guns at home are 
manned from the Regular Army 
e cout 


Panama 
United States 


Officers and men 
TOTAL STRENGTH OF THE REGULAR TROOPS REQUIRED FOR ALL SERVICES. 

33. Combining all previous estimates of Coast Artillery and mobile 
troops required for service in over-sea garrisons and at home, the fol- 


lowing tabular statement of the required strength of the Regular 
Army in units appropriate to each arm, results, viz: 


1 Includes aero squadrons, i . 

Nine — Infantry, 2 regiments Field Artillery, 2 battalions Engineers, 
Filipinos to be added, 21,000 officers and men, 

fhis estimate can only be verified by an ion of all the harbors in question, 
for which inspection there has not been cient time since this estimate was 
received. ~ 

These figures may be summarized as follows : 


Oversea : 
8 — —— — ae 500 
4 rtillery Corps. is oo 500 
sis TR zs — 82 000 
nit. ta tes: 
Includes one ore eompany in each garrison. In Uniten (combatant) --------- 121, 000 
{i compeny monnted Sor Cavalry brigade. Coast Artillery Corps 27, 000 
83 —— 148, 000 
ye iit tal: 
si e 
e 0 
. sf +, 230, 000 


To this total should be added officers and men for the Sanitary. 
uartermaster, Ordnance Department, etc., 55 00 riate to a force of 
000 officers and men. 

the grand total becomes 281,000. 
34. Or; : The tables of or, tion, approved and pub- 
lished on February 25, 1914, for the information and vernment of 
the Regular Army and Organized Militia of the Unit States, have 
been taken as e guide in estimating the numerical strength of 
the personnel of the various tactical and administrative units men- 


NECESSARY STRENGTH OF MOBILE TROOPS FOR HOME SERVICE. 


31. Careful studies made at the War College, extending over a parton 
of years, lead to the conclusion that the strength of the Infantry, 
Cavairy, Field Artillery, 5 and Signal troops of the Regular 
Army maintained at home time of peace, and the distribution of 
administrative units of these arms in the principal strategic areas, 
should be as given in the following table: 
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tioned in this 0 This was done as a matter of convenience and 
because the service 8 Is familiar with these tables, Which are 
the latest official publication of the War Department on this subject. 
They conform to the Field Service Regulations, and are the best that 
can be devised under the limitation of the present laws governing the 
Army, but it can not be too emphatically stated that they are for 
emergency use only and contain certain undesirable and unscientific 
features, which should be corrected as soon as the necessary legisla- 
tion can be obtained. For example, the war organization shown in 
the tables is provisional only,. while the peace strength is arranged 
so as not to exceed the total enlisted strength of about 93,000 men 
now 18 by existing appropriations. 

This limitation falls heaviest upon the Infantry, whose organiza- 
tions on home service are maintained at only 43 per cent of full statu- 
tory strength, while the Cavalry organizations are maintained at 75 

er cent and those of Field Artillery at 77 per cent of such strength. 
t is generally conceded that our Infantry companies should each 
haye the full statutory strength of 150 men in order to permit . 
training of the officers in time of peace and supply efficient fighting 
strength in time of war. 

In consequence of the greatly reduced strength of these Infantry 
organizations, their efficiency is unduly decreased and overhead charges 
correspondingly increase. 

The requirements of modern war demand that a machine-gun unit, 
a supply unit, and certain mounted men be attached to each regiment, 
and that units of various strengths be assigned to brigade and divi- 
sion headquarters. None of these units is authorized by law, yet all 
are essential. Tables of organization, 1914, represent an ort to 
adapt an archaic statutory organization to modern requirements by 
organizing the necessary additional units, provisionally. 8 


been done by detaching from statutory organizations the personnel 


required. An examination of the tables will show that more than 
5 per cent of the 1 784 rsonnel authorized by Congress have 
been diverted from their 1 duty as members of statutory 


organizations and have been assigned to provisional units which, 
while necessary and essential, have only the sanction of d rtmental 
authority and lark the efficiency which can only be given by statute. 
In the Cavalry more than 9 per cent are similarly diverted. 

Recognizing these facts, e War College Division of the General 
Staf has preparat a —.— for organizing on modern lines an army 
of the strength just shown to be necessary for the national needs. 
Should this plan be approved, the organization of the Regular Army, 
the 5 and whatever reserves are formed would proceed along the 
new lines. 

II. THE ORGANIZED MILITIA. 


35. The act of Congress approved April 25, 1914, commonly known 
as the volunteer law, defines the land forces of the United States as 
“the Regular Army, the organized land militia while in the service of 
the United States, and such volunteer forces as Congress may authorize.” 

e 8 tia, in addition to its use as a State force, is 
available for use by the Federal Government, as provided in the Con- 
stitution, viz, to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrection, 
and repel invasion. 

36. Constitutional functions of the Organized Militia: Its consti- 
tutional ‘functions are the following: 

(a) A State force to preserve order within the State limits, in order 
to avold calling upon the Regular Army or the Organized Militia of 
other States to discharge such function. 

(>) A Federal force when calle forth by the President, as pre- 
88 Congress, for any of the three purposes authorized by the 
‘ons on. 

37. Some uses of the Organized Militia as a Federal force: Having 
been called forth as militia, they may be used as follows: 


{2 As Coast Artillery supports and reserves. 
b) To guard and protect certain bridges, canal locks, arsenals, 
depots of supplies, docks, navy yards, and other vunerable points in 


the home terr ned 
fe To guard es of communication within the limits of the United 


tes. 

38. Limitations: It is stated later in this report that 12 months, 
at 150 hours per month, “is considered the minimum length of time 
of actual training considered necessary to prepare troops for war 
service.” Due to constitutional limitations, Congress has not the 
1 to fix and require such an amount of training for the Organized 

ilitia. No force can be considered a portion of our first line whose 
control and training is so little subject to Federal authority in peace. 
no 85 Herrera oe eee’ S poraga of a 2 line war ir 

ma y or and eq ce at prac 
war strength. This would exclude the 25 nized Militia so — 2 
sideration for service in the first line mainly because of the impossi- 
bility of giving it in peace the training required for such function. 
It may be necessary to continue Federal support of the Organized 
Militia in order that some organized force ma. immediately available 
for the purposes set forth in graphs 3 and 4, 

39. Recommendations: In the pre tion of plans for the national 
defense and for the preservation of the honor and dignity of the United 
States, the number of troops that are deemed necessary are largely in 
co of the total regular and militia forces available in the United 

ates, 

It is only during the existence of war, or when war is imminent, that 
any other forces may be raised under existing law. When Congress so 
authorizes the President, he may call forth volunteers. 

ction 3 of the volunteer law ine that under certain conditions 
organizations of the Organized Militia may be received into the Volun- 
teer Service in advance of any other -organizations of the same arm 
or class from the same State, Territory, or District; and section 4 of 
the act of May 27, 1908, amending the militia law, provides that the 
militia shall be called into the service in advance of any volunteer 
force that may be raised. 

It is evident that it can not be known prior to the existence of the 
imminence of war what sal wane ance) if any, of the Organized Militia 
will enter the Volunteer rvi and that no definite plans can be 
prepared providing for the use of such organizations, either as militia 
or as volunteers, until war is actually mon us. 

No legislation affecting the Organized Militia is recommended. beyond 
the repeal of all provisions of laws now in effect meea militia or 
militia organizations may or must be received into the Federal sery- 
ice in advance of any other forces. 

This recommendation is not to be construed as advocating express 
Tepesi of certain sections of 8 laws relating to the 
Militia, but as suggesting that any legislation hereafter proposed for 
the 5 of a Federal reserve force shall con the usual 
concluding section repealing all laws and parts of laws inconsistent 


therewith, and that such legislation be so framed as to render incon- 
sistent with it the provisions of law just referred to. 


III. RESERVES. 


40. Reserves include: (a) Well-instructed soldiers of the Regular 
Army furloughed to what is herein termed the regular reserve, (b) 
citizen soldiers, (c) reserve officers. 

The regular reserve; As the United States should have a mobile 
force of 500,000 soldiers available at home at the outbreak of war, 
the Army, with the regular reserve, should amount to this strength. 
In order to develop the necessary regular reserve with the Army at 
the strength advocated in this policy, enlistments would have to be 
for about eight years—two with the colors and six in reserve. That 
would, in eight years, result in approximately the following mobile 
forces at home available at the outbreak of war: 


{2} Mobile regular troops (combatant) with the colors 121, 000 
nr eee es 379, 000 
+ | ROO aii nee ee RR, Ce nts ̃ ͤ—— 500, 000 
During the first weeks of war in this country the military. situation 


will probably be critical. 
should be put in the field. 
lishment herein advocated it 


-At that time every fully trained soldier 

o do that with the small military estab- 

s necessary that during peace the Army 
be kept at war strength, and that the regular reserve be cued and 
not kept back to replace losses expected during war. uch losses 
should be replaced from depot units. 

42. Citizen soldiers: In addition to the 500,000 fully trained mobile 
troops mentioned above, at least 500,000 more—a total of 1,000,000 
men—should be prepared to take the field immediately on the out- 
break of war and should have had sufficient previous military training 
to enable them to meet a trained enemy within three months. Twelve 
months’ intensive training is the minimum that will prepare troops 
for war service. Therefore the 500,000 partly train troops above 
referred to require nine months’ mUa tanny before war begins. 
Military efficiency of reserves requires that Regular Army officers be 
assigned thereto for training purposes—at least one to every 400 men— 
and that organizations and specially designated noncommissioned officers 
of the Army be utilized in instructing reserves, as far as practicable. 


Based_upon experience with Tables of Organization, 1914, the War 
College Division has recently prepared a new plan of organization for 
the Army. The Regular Army and the reserves should be organized 


according to this plan. rganizations should be formed of men from 
the districts to which their respective organizations are assigned for 
recruit For this purpose, each organization should be assigned to a 
district from which recruits most suitable for the service required 
of the organization may be obtained—mounted units to horse-raising 
districts, technical troops to manufacturing districts, etc. As a rule, 
the size of districts should be about in propordon to population of the 
qualifications—age, pr aap bee ae Organizations in war should be 
kept at full strength from the depot units which they should have in 
their respective recruiting districts. 

43. Reserve officers: Officers for staff and o 
and officers for temporary appointment in the lar Army, as pro- 
vided for in section 8 of the volunteer law (act of Congress approved 
Apr. 25, 1914), should be selected and trained in time of peace. The 
President should be authorized to issue, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, commissions as reserve officers to citizens of 
the United States who u examination prescribed by the Secretary 
of War, demonstrate their physical, mental, moral, and DERON 
fitness therefor, and who duly obligate themselyes to render milit: 
service to the United States while their commissions are valid. Su 
commissions should be valid five years, and renewable under such 
regulations rding examinations and qualifications as the Secretary 
of War may from time to time prescribe. 


IV. VOLUNTEERS. 


44. In addition to any forces that may be maintained and trained 
in time of peace, provision must be made for vastly increasing such 
forces in time of war. ‘These must come from the untrained body of 
citizens, and provision for raising them is contained in the act of Con- 
gress approved April 25, 1914. 

45. This act meets the military needs for 3 volunteer troops, 
as far as concerns the enlisted personnel, except two particulars, 
which are: First, that under the existing laws certain organizations 
of the militia. with numbers far below the full strength, can enter the 
volunteer force in advance of other similar volunteer organizations 
from the same State; and, second, no volunteers of any arm or branch 
can be raised until all the militla of that particular arm or branch 
have been called into the service of the United States. The changes 
necessary to remedy these defects have been set forth in paragraph 39 
under the subject of the Organized Militia. 

V. RESERVE MATERIAL. 

46. Of all the features disclosed by the war in Europe none stands 
more cleariy revealed than the power to be derived from national 
economic organization behind the armed forces of a nation. 

47. In a war of -ppn proportions the chances of success are im- 
measurably lessen y wastage, abuse, and confusion. Steps should 
be taken looking toward a national o tion of our economic and 
industrial resources as well as our resources in fighting men. 

48. In its . Sy the commission appointed b e President to inves- 
tigate the conduct of the War Department in the War with Spain used 
the 88 language: 

* One of the lessons taught by the war is that the country should 
hereafter be in a better state of preparation for war. Testimony has 
been taken on this subject and su tions have been made that large 
supplies of all the material not liable to deterioration should be kept 
on hand, to be continuously issued and renewed, so that in any emer- 
gency they, might be available. Especially should this be the case with 


izations of reserves, 


such su es, equipment, and ordnance stores as are not in general use 
in ae nited States and which can not be rapidly obtained in open 
market.” 


49. The lack of such articles as shoes, wagons, harness, rifles, sad- 
dies, medical chests, and so on, will render ineffective an army just as 
certainly as will the lack of ammunition. 

50. For the purposes of storage military supplies may be divided into 
four classes: S 

(a) Supplies that can be obtained in great quantities in the open 
market at any time. 

(b Those that can be obtained in sufficient quantities on 15 days’ 
notice. 

? (a Those that can be obtained on three months’ notice. 
d) Those that can not be obtained within three months. 
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this reason, supplies of all kinds whieh can not be obtained in the open 
market at any time must be kept on hand, in use and in store, at home 
and oversea, sufficient to equip without delay all troops whose training 

warrants sending them promptly into the field. 
53. It is probable that as soon as war becomes imminent the conti- 
ta 00,000 mobile troops —will also be called out. As this 
partially trained force can not be expected to take the field within 
three months’ time, it is practicable to refrain, after the third year, 
store for it any articles of equipment ex- 
ing ich can not 


hand. 
In great war volunteers must be called out in addition to 
the troops above enumerated. 

56. It would be unwise to have on hand at the beginning of a war 
merely the supplies sufficient to place in the field our first contingent 
of troops and to complete the training of the continental army, and 
to be unprepared to supply to even a extent the volunteer arm; 
we should have to raise, not to mention replacements of a ammuni- 
tion, clothing, and equipment of all for those already in the 
field; but on account of the great sum of money which will be necessary 
in 3 ap for coll and storing military sup- 
plies it is eved that the subject of eq ent for a volunteer army 
and replacements for the Re and continental armies should be 
ol 


pro d 

nish the supp. all of domestic manufacture, in accordance 
with . be made by the sup departments with 
such man in time of ce, so do! we will be 

the initial steps toward o: zing ind and economic re- 


sources of the country as well as its resources in fighting men. 
57. Referring to Part TI, approximately the following troops will be 
available at the close of the successive years: 


T 


E 


30, 375,000 

Py 870; 000 

52, . 000 

2 ses 

ear R 58, 1, 092, 000 
Z 60,000 | 1, 134,000 


program ` 
the close of each year we sho have in use and in store, at home and 


Th cq three 
all obtained in sufficient quantities on 15 
gaye notice, those acquired d 
Sites the Ea 3 should be extended to provide for 
e pro; 0 o e for 
—— storing of such S „ rifles, field guns, ammu- 
2 


considered advisab 
done by other 1 
vely in N 


sion units. 
59. In order that the efforts of the various supply bureaus may be 
pomy coordinated by the Chief of Staff, reserve supplies should 
collected eral supply depots located in accordance with the 


ch eral supply d 
ered a place of issue in time of peace for all Merey — 
hand will be tin 


of war, com- 
mander of each general ly depot should be either a line or a 
staff officer y selected by and reporting direct to the Chief 
of Staff and independent of the control of any one particular staff 
department but keeping in touch with all. e commander —.—.— 


be one that will be at all 


times under adequate mili rotection, where ground is available 


and where abundant railtoad facilities exist. 

60. As a general military 8 no ply depot, arsenal, nor 
ee plant = any considerable 

epartment appropriations for military - 
ee maintained east of the Appalac 


supported by War 
urposes, ould be estab- 


lished or Mountains, west of the 


Cascade or Sierra Nevada Mountains, nor within 200 miles of our 
n or Mexican borders, and steps should be taken gradually to 
cause to be moved depots and manufacturing plants already estab- 
lished in violation of this military principle. 
61. The estimated cost of the field equipment of one Infantry divi- 
sion, Tables of Organization 1914, is as follows: 


$6, 030. 46 
3,177, 083.47 |.... 


257, 489.89 
88, 861.51 


And the estimated eost of one Cavalry division of nine regiments is 
approximately as follows: 


62. While the amount of money involved is large, practically all of 
it will remain at home, especially if ever: rt 

ply bureaus to eliminate from supply tables 

tic manufacture. It must also be kept in mind that it is cheaper to 
buy war supplies in time of peace than in time of war. 


[Memorandum for the Chief of Staff.] 


CHIEF oF „ 
ashington, September ti, 1915. 
Subject: Estimate of cost of the military establishment recommended 

by the War College Division, September 11, 1915. 5 

1. The following estimate of cost is submitted t to instruc- 
tions of the Chief of Staff dated September 7, 1910: 

2. The figures for the cost of the Regular Arm 
actual appropriations therefor d five consecutive years. (See 
W 9003-81.) Where ap tions made during those five 
years have been in part employed in ae op a reserve óf sup- 
puea the figures have been pace, in the follo 

el.“ 


y are based upon the 


ear have 
Aald guns, 


After the 1 be for upkeep only. As for 
shelter, the are the expense of upkeep 
of all present occupied . barracks and — 5 85 SE ge the expense o 

0 or, 


uni 

3. e estimated cost should not convey the idea of actual expendi- 
ture, for it must be ae in mind that military supplies, whose value 
— approximately $43,000,000, are at present in store and available 

r use. 

4. The estimated cost for the Organized Militia is the same as that 
indicated in W. C. D. 9083-75, August 21, 1915. 

5. The estimated cost of the continental 22 has been obtained 
by 5 cent to the estimated cost of ,000 men, submitted 
in W. C. D. 9053-75, August 21, 1915. 

6. The estimated costs of reserve matériel given in paragraph 61, 
Statement of a Proper Military Policy, have submitted by the 
chiefs of the bureaus of the War ent concerned. 

T. Estimated cost: 


First year . ĩð |UD, OU, O00 

Per year thereafter_____________._.__.._....... 349,978, 000 
Organized Militia, per year____-____-_____________-____ 7, 000, 000 
Continental army: 

%%% AAA . GOOO 

Send rx nnan e irea a 70, 000, 000 

(ise it ee SS A ES SS , 090 

e enon 62, 500, 000 


M. M. Macon 
Brigadier General, Chief of War College D 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, there has been a 
great deal of discussion about serious differences between the 
Secretary of War and the Committees on Military Affairs of 
the House and Senate. There were, of course, some differences, 
but I think none of them are so serious but that they may be 
adjusted in conference. 

I want to say, in reference to the Senate bill, Mr. President, 
that I have been working at it for several months, with con- 
sultations now and then with different officers of the Army 
in whose judgment I had confidence. When the bill was finally 
framed by me as a basis for the preparation of a proper bill, 
it was not introduced into the Senate, but it was printed and 
submitted to the Committee on Military Affairs for discussion; 
so that the bill, as it comes out of the committee now, has 
been prepared by the Military Committee, and there has been 
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at no time, I desire to say to the Senate, any political ques- 
tion, any policy of party, or any other subject discussed except 
this bill. My Republican friends have never at any time under- 
taken to inject any political or partisan discussions into the 
deliberations of the committee or to interfere with the prepa- 
ration of a bill that would have for its purpose the very best 
interesis of the whole country. So it has been with my Dem- 
ocratic friends on the committee in the preparation of the bill 
before the committee. i 

After it was prepared, the committee sent the bill to the War 
Department for submission to the War College and the Gen- 
eral Staff, and we have had the reports of those organizations 
on the bill, with estimates and everything I think the Senate 
will want to be advised about. We have had hearings that 
went into the whole question without stint, as far as it was 
possible for us to go. In the consideration of the bill, in order 
that the Senate may know that this committee was trying to 
do its whole duty to the Senate and to the country, I will state 
that we had before us the so-called Garrison plan; we had 
the Hay bill; we had before us every measure which had 
been prepared or had emanated from any authoritative source; 
and this bill of ours has embodied in it what we concluded was 
the best of all of them, and I believe I am safe in saying that 
it has the pretty general approval of the experts in the Army 
and in the country. While we do not give the Army what it 
asks, we have undertaken to reorganize it so as to have it 
along the lines of a consistent organization. 

In our further efforts to get the bill before the Senate in 
proper shape we had the Secretary of War detail to us two 
very competent and distinguished officers of the Army, to whom 
we are greatly indebted for the assistance they have given us. 
Gen. William H. Carter, a retired Army officer, who has prob- 
ably commanded larger bodies of troops in this country than 
any other officer in the Army, has assisted us, and Maj. William 
D. Connor, an officer of the Engineer Corps, was with us, and 
has remained with us all the time, not to formulate a bill but 
in an advisory capacity, to discuss with the committee all the 
technical questions which have arisen, and they have been faith- 
ful in their efforts to assist in reaching a proper conclusion. 
So much for the genesis of the bill and the efforts the committee 
has made to try to get before the Senate a proper measure. 

The bill deals with five subjects, and it is in that connection 
that I desire to have the Senate bear in mind the report from 
which I read a while agd. They are, first, the regular force 
that is, the Regular Army ; second, officers of the reserve corps; 
third, reserve officers’ training corps; fourth, the volunteer 
force; and, fifth, the National Guard. That covers all of the 
possible sources from which to organize an army, whether it 
be a regular army or a volunteer force or the National Guard. 

Now, for the increases. I want to show the Senate the in- 
creases which the present bill makes over the existing Regular 
Army organization. It increases the Regular Army by the addi- 
tion of 343 regiments of Infantry, 10 regiments of Cavalry, 15 
regiments of Field Artillery, 5 regiments of Engineers, 93 com- 
panies of Coast Artillery, 2 battalions of Mounted Engineers, 
and 7 nero squadrons. The total increase of the enlisted per- 
sonnel of the Army over and above the present organization is 
74,789 men. That is exclusive of the Hospital Corps and the 
Quartermaster Corps, because under the law as it is now these 
two branches of the service are not considered or counted as a 
part of the enlisted strength. They have never been counted 
as such; in other words, they are not a combatant force and 
their duties are not in the line of the Army. 

Mr. STONE. But they are a very important branch of the 
service. : 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They are a very important branch, 
and the Army could not get along without them, I will say to 
the Senator. The authorized strength in enlisted men, in- 
cluding the Philippine Scouts, at the present time is 89,324 ; 
the Quartermaster Crops, 6,000; the Hospital Corps, 4,012; and 
unassigned recruits, 4,000; making a total present actual 
strength of the line, including the Philippine Scouts, the Quar- 
termaster Corps, and the Hospital Corps, 102,660 men. That is 
what the Army consists of to-day. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is that the authorized, or is that the actual 
strength? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is the actual Strength. Of 
course there are included in those 102,660 men, as I have just 
stated, and not to be considered as a part of the enlisted 
strength, 4,900 in the Quartermaster Corps, 4,436 in the Hospital 
Corps, and 4,000 unassigned recruits. The unassigned recruits 
are those that have been enlisted in the service but have not yet 
reached their destination. The Philippine Scouts are also in- 
cluded in the total I have given. 


Mr. President, the present bill, if enacted into law, will 
give 

Mr. SIMMONS. How many Philippine Scouts are there? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I-will give the Senator the exact 
number—5,733. 

Mr. STONE. That is a sort of local force. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. ‘The scouts are used over in tlie Philip- 
pines, but they are a part of the Army. 

Mr. TILLMAN. May they be brought over here? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I presume so; but they are made part 
of the Army for the purpose of service in the Philippines. 

Mr. President, the pending bill would give us, if enacted into 
law, an enlisted strength, including the Philippine Scouts, of 
174,789 men. If we add to that the Quartermaster Corps, the 
Hospital Corps, and the unassigned recruits, it would give us 
194,586 men. 

Now, I wish to call the attention of the Senate to this differ- 
ence between the House and Senate bills: The House bill ap- 
pears to give only a strength of 140,000 men; but there are to 
be added to that the men I have added to make the strength 
under the Senate bill 194,586—the Hospital Corps and the Quar- 
termaster Corps, whatever that number might be—so thut the 
enlisted strength provided in the House bill would be run up in 
excess of 140,000 if these branches of the service be counted as 
part of the strength of the Army. 

In order to have the matter in form for the purpose of com- 
parison under the present bill, the actual increase in the present 
force would be as follows: Enlisted men, including the Philip- 
pine Scouts, 74,789; Quartermaster Corps, 409; Hospital Corps, 
19 75 unassigned recruits, 2,098; making a total increase of 

„574. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, in making these calculations 
does the Senator include the 20,000 that were added to the 
force lately? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, No; I have not, because that is a 
matter of such recent occurrence that we have not gotten re- 
ports as to the number of men enlisted. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That 20,000 is part of this $0,000, 
is it not? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No, sir; I am not figuring on that in 
any estimates I shall give. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator means this 80,000 
would be in addition to that 20,000? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Of course, if this Army bill passes, 
that would be absorbed in the general organization. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That was what I asked. That 
20,000 is a part of this 80,000? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It would be. 

on SMITH of Georgia. It is only 60,000 in addition to that 
20,000? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They would be absorbed under this 
bill and become a part of the organization as established. ; 

The commissioned strength of the Army as at present consti- 
tuted is 5,045. The proposed increase is 5,681, practically 
double and a little more than double the present commissioned 
strength, making a total of 10,726; and therein, as I shall at- 
tempt to show a little while later, is one of the defects in the 
present system—the lack of officers for the proper training of 
the men. 

The proposed organizations, if the bill is enacted, will consist 
of seven Infantry divisions, two Cavalry divisions, one Porto 
Rico regiment, the Philippine Scouts, one regiment in Alaska, 
and various smaller detachments of troops. 

Now, I am going to call attention to a few of the defects in 
the present system, 

One of the Senators asked me to have the present law, the 
Senate bili, and the House bill printed in parallel columns. The 
two latter might be printed in parallel columns for the purpose 
of comparison, Mr. President; but the military organization of 
this country is the result of legislation covering a period of 
more than 130 years. It has been embodied in independent 
statutes occasionally, but most generally added in the form of 
riders to appropriation bills; so that it would be almost impos- 
sible to parallel the Military Code, which consists of about 680 
pages, with these two bills so as to make it intelligible to any- 
body. We have not attempted to do it, and I do not know that 
it would be possible to do it. 

Mr. STONE. But the Senate and House bills could be par- 
alleled? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We could parallel these two bills; yes. 
The first defect in the Army, Mr. President, is recognized, and 
yet there is a very great difference of opinion as to what 
ought to be done in the premises. I refer to the number of en- 
listed men or the size of the Army. The resolution which was 


passed here some days ago providing for raising 20,000 volun- 
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teers is one indicatiom of the lack of enlisted men to perform 
the service necessary to be performed in this country even at 
the present time. Not only is the Army too small, but the dis- 
tribution of the men amongst the various arms: of the service 
does not follow any well-defined military plan. The Infantry 
or Cavalry division is the militant unit for field service, and 
an army that is not composed of complete divisions is- not a 
force prepared to fight for the best advantage of the numbers 
composing it. The number of organizations in the bill before 
the Senate now has been determined upon so as to provide sufli- 
cient: garrisons in our oversea territories:and to form from: the 
remainder complete divisions within the United States. This 
existing defect is best illustrated by our so-called Cavalry di- 
vision, in which there exists a full number of Cavalry regi- 
ments and one regiment of Horse Artillery, but for which none 
of the auxiliary troops are at present provided, such as mounted 
engineers, mounted signal troops, and the necessary sanitary 
troops and aerial squardons. 

One thing in this connection that is frequently overlooked is 
the fact that it is absolutely essential that our foreign garrisons 
be kept and maintained at the war strength; because if any- 
thing should happen to our Navy—which I hope may never be 
not one of them is so situated that troops could be transferred 
to it. So it ought to be the policy of the country, if it intends 
to hold these colonial possessions, to have the garrisons: main- 
tained all the time at war strength; and that has been im- 
possible of accomplishment under the present system. 

Another defect in the organization is that certain of the or- 
ganizations are maintained at war strength when others are 
maintained at a strength entirely too small to provide for the 
necessary instruction of officers or of men. Take an instance 
in the present organization of the maximum strength of an 
Infantry company being 150 men and the minimum strength 
being 65 men: Taking away from the 65 men the number neces- 
sary for duties that they are now compelled to do—the machine- 
gun: work, the quartermaster's and supply work, and other 
local details, and absences from sickness and other unavoidable 
cuuses reduces the company in many cases to from 40 to 50 
men, and sometimes even lower. Whether it be true or not I 
do not know, but L have heard it stated by men who claim to 
know that at Vera Cruz some of the companies were so depleted 
that the commanding: officers: there did not take them out on 
dress parade, in order not to let the people see how few men 
there were in the companies. So that with a minimum strength 
of 65 men the companies are so depleted under the present 
system that there are not enough men even to train the officers 
in their work or to have the men properly trained. 

Under the present bill we keep the maximum strength of the 
company at 150 men, as the present organization is, but we 
place the minimum strength at 100 men, so that, counting the 
ordinary absences from sickness and other unavoidable causes, 
it might reduce the men to 90; but we have made provision for 
the constitution of headquarters companies and supply com- 
panies and machine-gun companies independent of the regular 
organization, so that men are not detailed from the companies, 
as now, to perform this work, but they are separate organiza- 
tions. No modern army is attempted to be equipped in any 
other way: than that the regiments shall have their supply com- 
panies to do the work which the Commissary Department now 
does and to do the work of the machine-gun and headquar- 
ters companies: which enlisted men now perform, reducing 
and depleting. the active fighting force of the Army. That is 
one of the essential and material changes made by the Senate 
bill over the present organization, in thus constituting a regi- 
mental headquarters, a machine-gun company, and a supply 
company, so that in future, if this bill is enacted, these men 
will not haveè to be detailed from the other active services of 
the Army to do work which requires, trained men. 

Another defect in the system, it has seemed to the committee, 
is the term of enlistment. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, would it trouble the Senator 
if I asked him a question? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Not at all. 

Mr. LODGE: What does that make the regimental strength? 
I mean, including these additional companies, the machine-gun 
companies and the headquarters companies, which are now 
filled from the line. ` 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. T will give it to the Senator. It 
would give a total minimum strength of 1,336 and a maximum 
strength of 1,964, with all these included. 

The terms of enlistment were thought by the committee to 
have been too strict. The House recognized that proposition, 
too, because a change was made in the bill covering enlistment. 
It has been suggested—though I have my doubts. about its 


correctness— that desertions have been caused largely by rea- 
son of the fact that long-term enlistments induced men to de- 
sert to get back into civil’ occupations: But, Mr. President; 
there is absolutely no accounting for desertions, Under all con- 
ditions, under all circumstances, no matter what they have been, 
there haye been desertions, varying in large numbers or in small 
numbers in such a way as to make impossible of ascertainment 
the reasons therefor, and the War Department has been unable 
to reach a satisfactory conclusion on it. But however that may 
be, under existing law the enlistment term binds. the man to 
serve for four years with the colors, with the proviso that he 
may be passed to the reserve at the end of three years. Now, 
note the modification of the law: Under the proposed law the 
terms of enlistment have been ameliorated so that an enlisted 
man, if serving within the limits of the United States, can, if 
he so desires, go to the reserve at any time after the expiration 
of two years. That is at his discretion. If particularly apt 
and intelligent, he may be furloughed to the reserve after the 
expiration of one year. So that no man hereafter can claim 
that he has been compelled to desert because of the long term 
of enlistment, either with the colors or in the reserve, because 
if he is active and if he is diligent and if he is bright and de- 
sires. to prove the mettle that is in him he can get out of his 
own volition at the end of one year. 

Mr: GORD. The full term is left four years; however? 

Mr: CHAMBERLAIN, Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. Mr. President, I should like to under- 
stand the Senator as he goes along, if I can, and if it will 
not disturb him I should like to ask him a question: 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, It will not disturb me at all. 

Mr: BRANDEGEE. The Senator says that as a result of one 
of the defects in the present system, which authorizes a com- 
pany to be 150 men, some of the companies at Vera Cruz only 
had 65 men. What was the defect in the system Uist resulted in 
the companies being so depleted? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The principal defect was in detailing 
men from the company—that is, holding it at a minimum of 65 
men and then detailing men from it to handle machine guns, 
and so forth, and perform other detail duties that are proposed 
to be: performed under a separate organization. 

Mr: BRANDEGER. I understand how any company could 
be depleted if these men were taken away from the company and 
were assigned to other duties that are not strictly military; but 
what was there about the system that prevented the company 

kept full if the people in charge of the Army wanted to 


Mr: CHAMBERLAIN. The President was only authorized to 
have 100,000 men, and if you filled all of these companies up to 

a strength where the detail of men to other duties. would -not 
satay: injure the companies you would have an Army very 
much in excess of the authorized strength. 

Mr. BRANDEGEEHE. The defect; then, was simply that there 
were too many companies for the total number of troops au- 
thorized? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It might be put in that way. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir: 

Mr. NORRIS. At the end of two years, the Senator says, 
under the plan the committee proposes, the private soldier, the 


Mr. CHAMB 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish the Senator. would explain, unless he is 
expecting to do so at some other time—it seemed to me it would 
be appropriate to do it here, however—just what is the relation 
of the soldier when he becomes a member of the reserve. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The bill specifies that particularly. 
I, will just read that part of the bill to the Senator, so that he 
will see. The bill itself provides exactly what his status will 
be when he goes out: 

On and after the ist day of July, 1916, all enlistments in the Regular 
Army shall be for a term of seven years, the first four years to be in the 
active service with a branch of which those enlisted form a part and, 
except as otherwise provided herein, the last three years in the Regular 
Army reserve hereinafter provided Tor. 

They go into the reserve anyhow after the term of enlistment 
expires, whether they serve three years, or whether they serve 
two years, or whether they serve one year, and the reserve system 
is provided for ir this bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the status of the soldier when he goes 
to the reserve? Does he still draw pay? Is he subject to call at 
any time? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is another provision of the bill 
to which I wish to call attention. A good deal of fun has been 
made of the fact that only 16 men were a short while ago within 
the reserve that was attempted to be created under a former act 
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of Congress. That was true then, but the fact was lost sight 
of that the bill creating this reserve, under the law as it then 
stood, had not taken effect. It took effect, I think, some time in 
November. I am not sure about the date, but there are a good 
many more now. But the difficulty in the matter of the creation 
of a reserve is the difficulty in keeping up with the men after 
they go into the reserve. 

A man goes out of the Army at San Francisco, for instance. 
He works his way on the farms and in the factories and in other 
ways to New York. He finally becomes a resident of the State 
of New Jersey. It has been impossible to keep up with him. 
Now, in order to undertake to make the reservist feel that he is 
really a part of the Government and to keep in touch with him 
we have provided here—that is one of the new features of the 
bill—that hereafter the reservist shall receive $24 per annum as 
a reservist, payable semiannually. 

Fone NORRIS. The reservist is subject to call at any time, 
e 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Until his term of enlistment expires. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; until his term of enlistment expires, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not at any time. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Only in time of war, of course. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Or threatened war. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, let me ask the Senator another question. 
When the active list is depleted by soldiers going into the reserve, 

is that list then repleted by additional enlistments? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, yes; recruiting is going on all the 
time. 

Mr. NORRIS. The figures which the Senator has given with 
regard to the strength of the Army do not include the reserve? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Ob, no, sir. There is very serious dif- 
ference of opinion as to our ability to recruit the Army even up 
to the maximum of 250,000 provided by this bill or to a minimum 
of 178,000. I believe The Adjutant General claims that it is not 
possible to keep a total strength of more than 150,000 troops 
as a minimum. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE subsequently said: Will the Senator from 
Oregon permit me, before the proceeds to read the bill, 
to have inserted in the Record the act referred to in section 56, 
which is the section of the bill authorizing the President to 
organize and maintain a volunteer force? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think it would be well to have it 


inserted. 
Mr. BRANDEGEB. I think it would be well to have it in the 
Recorp so that we can see it. Therefore I ask that it be inserted 
in that portion of the Senator’s remarks where he was discussing 
the provisions of section 56 of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Horzrs in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The act referred to is as follows: 

[Public, No. 90, 63d Cong.— (H. R. 7188).] 


An act to provide for raising the volunteer forces of the United States 
in time of actual or threatened war. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the land forces of 1 United States shall 


consist of the Army, the organized land militia while in the 
service Ky — United States, and such volunteer forces as Congress 
may autho: 

See 2 That the volunteer forces shall be raised, and 
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Provided pointed 
in any grade 2 m the various staff corps and de —— shall not exceed 
in any staff corps or department the pro strength of regular 
officers. of the correspo: blishe 


authorized by law 
such corps and departmen 
staff officers so 
Militia called Pinte th . — naht 


for every 12 companies o Coas ral with rank 
corres — g to that established by law for chaplains in the Regular 
y- 
Suc. 7. That in a 


—— and, upon the recom- 
mendation of the a governors, A the. organized land militia 
of = 5 and NEEE in 9 as —— a 
tica respective popula as com e wit 

vd evia ae trom. i the localities frome which. the 


ments from the coun 
shall have had honorable 
Guard, or the volunteer forces, or who shall 
from 2 — in 
Army officer eh hold 
battalion of volunteer enginee 


troops, 
. £ Volunteer Field Artillery; and not to exceed four Regular 
2 shall at the same tim — 


ent of Volunteer cater sl Field Artillery, or Infant or im 
ang 12 companies of Coast Artillery, including ‘their feld. and — — 
And pro r rog officers appointed as officers 


thereby 
they be ö in —— relative or 
= reason of t 
ore That ths tain cies created i 
Sec. 8. That the porary vacan crea n any grade not 
above that of colonel among the commissioned 8 of any arm, 
staff or * of the Regular Arm throu a Eseries 
eee volunteer rank, shall — by 
rary promotions, a to seniority in rank or. officers 
ho ä in the next lower grade in said arm, staff co 
or and all tempo vacan created in any grade — 
8 a — shall in like manner be filled from, and thus 
temporary vacancies n the next lower grade; and the vacan- 
staf corps, or department, 
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that can not be filled by temporary promotio 
details e in the manner pre- 

thereof, and 
the resulting temporary vacancies in the branches of the Army from 
which the details are so made shall be filled as hereinbefore this 
section BS ey Sg Provided, That officers ng eee promoted or 
appointed under the terms of this section shall so promoted or ap 
po ted by consent of the 
mate, for terms th 


un 


itia tions while in the service of the 
be rendered to The Adjutant General of the Army, 


rs ae shall d t such rts, with other reports 
or reports, an a such repo with o r 
for ri this section, in e Adjutant General’s Office, as provided for 
herein for other reports, returns, and muster rolls. 

Sec. 10. That in time of war or while war is imminent all organiza- 
tary service of the United States 


be ted and tained as near their prescribed stren, as 
practicable. For this se the necessary rendezyous and depots 
shall be esta ed by the Secretary of War for the enlistment and 


training of all recruits, an fficers may be available 
for recruiting duty the President is authorized, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to appoint officers of Volunteers of the 
roper arm of the service, additional to those elsewhere herein author- 
3 in number not to exceed at the rate of 1 r, 4 taptana 


5 first lieutenants, and 5 second lieutenants for each o 
regiment of Cavalry, Field Artillery, or Infantry, each 3 battalions 
0 gineers, or each 12 companies of Coast Artillery ; that for pur- 


discretion of 
rivates of such 


Proud 4.1 y land militia organizations 
rovided, Tha 0 
the n nited States at their maximum 
ts in any State or Terri- 
may, at the request of the ereof, enlist and train re- 
cruits for the organized land militia or; tions in the service of the 
United States from said State or Territory. 
Sec. 11. That in the organization of a recruiting system, after Con- 
ess shall haye authorized the raising of volunteer forces, the Presi- 
ent is authorized to employ retired officers, noncommissioned officers, 
and privates of the R Army, either with their rank on the 
retired list or, in the case of enlisted men, with increased noncom- 
missioned rank; or he may, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, appoint and employ retired officers below the grade of colonel, 
with increased volunteer commissioned rank not to exceed in the case 
of any officer one grade above that held by him upon the retired list, 
or retired enlisted men with volunteer commissioned rank not above 


units, but shall receive the full pay and allowances of the tive 
des in which they are serving, whether volunteer or Togolar, n lieu 
of their retired pay and allowances: Provided further, t upon the 


12. That, except as otherwise specifically prescribed b z 
Sog or in this act shall be subjec 3 


inspectors shall be detailed for duty with each eny field army, or 
communications, 
and that no officer shail be detailed for duty as a medical inspector 


ll be in all respects on the same foo as to „ all 

pensions “as oficera and enlisted men 8 3 zoa 
r y. 

“Exc. 14. That all laws and parts of laws in conflict with the pro- 
visions of this act 7 and the same are hereby, repealed. 

Approved, April 25, 1914. 

Mr. HUGHES. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a 
question at this point? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Certainly. 

Mr. HUGHES. I have been called from the Chamber once 
or twice, and the Senator may have already dealt with these 
matters. I have not heard him, however. In framing this 
plan, was any change made in the rate of pay of the enlisted 
man? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No, sir, 


Mr. HUGHES. What is the rate of pay now? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Fifteen dollars a month on the first 
enlistment, and upon reenlistment it is increased so that the 
maximum he attains is $25 a month. 

Mr. HUGHES. Has the committee given any consideration 
to the question as to whether or not the low pay of the soldier 
is in any way responsible for the disinclination to enlist in the 
Army, or to remain in the Army after enlistment? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say that the committee did 
not go into that subject, except in a very small way. There 
were a number of changes made, but not so far as the enlisted 
personnel is concerned. 

Mr. HUGHES. I should like to ask the Senator another 
question, which I think is akin to that. What authority fixes 
the character or quantity of the rations supplied to the enlisted 
men of the Army? 

= CHAMBERLAIN. The regulations of the War Depart- 
men 

Mr. HUGHES. Who draws the regulations, and who finally 
decides on the matter? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Everything is approved by the Secre- 
tary of War. 


Mr. HUGHES. And this legislation does not attempt to deal 
with that at alk? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It does not attempt to change the 
present system with regard to that. 

Mr. HUGHES. I do not know just what the enlisted man’s 
ration consists of, but not very long ago it was sadly insuffi- 
cient, in my opinion; and I have always believed that the char- 
acter and quantity of the rations received by the enlisted men 
had a great deal to do with whatever dissatisfaction there was 
in the service. For instance, in my time there was no butter 
ration allowed to the enlisted man, no sugar, no milk. In other 
words, the enlisted man in the United States Army could not, 
under the regulations, be as well fed as the average mechanic’s 
son in the average workingman’s home in the United States of 
America. It always seemed to me that that was a matter of 
sufficient importance to engage the attention of the appropriate 
committees of the House and Senate. I do not think this very 
important matter should be left in the hands of any irrespon- 
sible authority. It seems to me it is of sufficient importance to 
engage the attention of the committee and of this body. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say that there has never been 
a suggestion of complaint by enlisted men or anybody else, so 
far as that is concerned, as to rations furnished these men; 
and my experience from personal contact with the situation is 
that they fare a good deal better than many of us do in our 
own home. I do not know but that there may be exceptional 
cases. 

Mr. HUGHES. I assure the Senator if he is under that im 
pression it is a very erroneous impression, because the Senator 
lives much better than it is possible for enlisted men to live. 
It is true that in barracks, by selling supplies and running a 
sort of denatured canteen, which is now permitted, the men 
directly contribute enough money to get fairly decent food un- 
der certain conditions. But I can go to my own experience. At 
one time I was served out a travel ration which consisted of 
hard biscuit and canned corned beef which nobody could eat. 
I do not know of anyone who has the hardihood to eat it more 
than once, on a hot day in the South in the summer time—the 
squash mess of canned corned feed which was poured out of the 
can and placed upon hard-tack. One of the traditions of the 
United States Army, which every other civilized nation has 
departed from, is that soldiers can not fight unless they have 
hard-tack. I think it was originally instituted as a sort of 
armor plate. In 1898 that was a part of the regular rations, 
and I believe that condition exists to-day. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not think the Senator ought to 
appeal to conditions which existed in 1898, which were con- 
cededly bad, so bad that I believe a later distinguished Presi- 
dent of the United States got up a round robin that was ap- 
plicable not only to the men but to the officers. But that is 
what we are trying to remedy now. It is to be in a position 
where we will not be unready for whatever may come, just as 
we were unready when a few days ago we set out in pursuit of 
a bandit down on the southern boundary line, and it took four 
or five or six days to get started. That is not the fault of the 
Army ; it is the fault of Congress in failing to do its duty by the 
Army or the country, and it is that condition we are trying to 
correct here now. 

I do not hear any complaint about the supplies furnished the 
troops or to officers of the Army, I have not heard of any de- 
sertions on that account, 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Could not the Senator furnish to the 
Senate during the consideration of the bill from the War De- 
partment a statement of the kind of food which is furnished to 
the private soldier so that we may see just what it is? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I can do that; but it seems to me that 
the proper place for that would be in the supply bill when it 
comes up and not to undertake to incorporate that in a bill 
which has for its purpose the organization of the Army. I will 
undertake to furnish that information to the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN subsequently submitted the following for 
insertion = the RECORD : 


[Bulletin No. 21.1] 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 28, 1914. 


I. The following Executive order is published to the Army for the 
information and guidance of all concerned: 


EXECUTIVE ORDER. 


In accordance with the provisions of section 40 of the act entitled 
“An act to increase the efficiency of the ent Mili Establish- 
ment of the United States,” approved Fel 2, 1901, ch author- 
izes the President to “preser! the kinds an . of the com- 
| agp ie articles of the Army ration, and to direct the issue of substitu- 

Ce beh articles in place of any such components whenever, in 
—— opinion, economy and a due regard to the health and comfort of 
© troops may so in ge the Executive order of Jan 11. 1911, 
a amended by Ex ve orders of Januar, 5 21, 1913, and July 50 1913, 
rescribing the Army ration is revoked, an the following is promul ited 
io —.— information and guidance of all concerned, to take effect 
; à 

The kinds and mega of the com —— 5 of the Army ration 
and the substitu equivalent arti ch may be issued place 
of such components shall be as follows: 


1. GARRISON RATION. 


Beef, fresh . . . 02. 20 


8S Be Sore 


is of an equal quanti 


per cent of 


tal 
Other fresh vegetables (not canned) when 
ee 2 

a wholesome condition fro: 


ties of ng 90 pee p ar of 


a ee 
0 not exceeding 
total issue. 


‘haces of 


In Alaska, 16 ounces of bacon, or, when desired, 16 ounees salt pork or 22 ounces 


salt beef. 
2 In Alaska the allowance of fresh vegetables will be 24 ounces instead of 20 ounces, 
or canned potatoes, 18 ounees instead of 15 ounces. > 


T S. Army from 
CCC 
varied substitution of other articles of subsistence stores, the 
total cost per man of the food consumed not to exceed 20 cent more than 
the current cost of the ration, except on Bay Christmas, 
when 60 per cent ‘increase over the same current cost is 


2. TRAVEL RATION (FOR TROOPS ‘TRAVELING OTHERWISE THAN “BY MARCH- 
ING, AND SEPARATED FROM COOKING FACILITIES). 


4. FIELD RATION, 
The field ration is the ration prescribed in orders by 2 commander 


of the field forces. It consists of the reserve ration in whole or 4 
pee supplemented by articles of food requisitioned or pure 
lly or shipped from the rear, provided such supplements or substi- 
tutes correspond generally with the component art 
equivalents of the garrison ration. 
5. EMERGENCY RATION, 


An — — prepared under the direction d$ the War De- 

rtment, will issued, in addition to the regular ra my as Sones 

r troops on active eampaign or in the field for purposes of instruction, 
and will not be opened except by order of an officer or in extremity. 
Compa =f and detachment commanders are responsible for the — fom 
care and use of emergency rations carried on the person of the sol 


6. ‘SAVINGS. 


n and travel ration due a company, or 
. retained by the d a credit 
9 for the money value —.— eee articles at the 


cles or substitutive 


All articles rr the 
other or; 
given to the — 


current price of the articles; and the quartermaster will pay as savings 

to the organization commanders any excess in walus of stores so 

retained over those purchased by the organization. Such savings shall 
urchase of articles of food. 


be 2 oe for the 


ce will be 
owances 
When so ordered by such comman; 
me savings priv lege on certain specified articles of the ration will D 
allow 

Upon arrival of troops at mobilization or concentra: ve camps the 
ration-savings privilege will be suspended and entir bist apes b. 
issue of rations in kind. This same restriction holds —— period 
of field operations. 


Tue Warre House, May 13, 191}. 
[2163024 CA. G. G. j 


Woobnow WILSON. 


II. 8 Orders No. 15, War 8 1911 
Bulletin No. 5; and Bulletin No. W War tment, 1913, re ie 
to executive orders 5 to t on, are rescinded 


Mojor Genero On 5 

LAR ajor |, Chief of Staff. 

Gro. ANDREWS, 
The Adjutant General. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, another defect in the 
present system—and I think everybody :realizes it—is the ab- 
sence of officers from their organizations. The law authorizes 
the detachment of 200 officers for work with the agricultural col- 
leges where military training is had and with the National 
Guard of the several States, and yet 600 are detached for that 
service and there are still demands made upon the department 
for a detail of these officers for duty in connection with th 
schools of the country. 

This bill, Mr. President, corrects that. It will authorize the 
detail of more men from the Army for the purpose of instructing 
the young men in the schools of the country. ‘So in this bill 
we undertake to provide for the present lack of officers on the 
theory that no organization can be properly trained that is not 
amply provided with experienced officers, and the Senate bill 
provides a sufficient number of extra officers for the many details 
to the National Guard, colleges, and so forth, contemplated by 
existing law, thus leaving the necessary complement of officers 
with the company and battalion units. 

I have heard some distinguished gentlemen insist that all this 
legislation was for the benefit of Army officers and not for the 
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men; that we have too many officers now, and we ought not to 


increase the number. Yet I venture to say the records of the 
War Department will show that some of these same gentlemen 
have frequently been appealing to the Secretary of War to have 
Army officers detailed for service at the schools of their States 
or with the National Guard of their States. The bill undertakes 
to cure that defect by increasing the number of extra officers. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will it interfere any with the 
Senator's remarks if as he goes along and gives a detail of the 
committee bill he would also give us an idea as to what the bill 
passed by the House provided on that same subject? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I would not hesitate to do that, but 
it would consume an immense amount of time. I have, with 
the assistance of the gentlemen who have been assisting me, 
taken the House bill as a basis for legislation in the Senate 
as though it were the bill that was pending here, and I have left 
in it in roman letters the provisions of the House bill which 
were in exact accord with the Senate bill or varied very little 
from it, and added the Senate provision as an amendment in 
italics. But to undertake to discuss each of these changes now 
would take a good deal of time, and I think it would be better, 
if the Senator will pardon me, to take that up when the provi- 
sions of the bill are reached. 2 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well, if the Senator prefers that course. 
I think we ought to have a comparison between the two bills, 
because that is eventually what we will be called to vote upon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I would a little rather not do that 
until we reach the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will not ask the Senator to do it now. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator every bit of 
it will come up again when we reach the discussion of the bill in 
the Senate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to ask a question for informa- 
tion right here. Has the Senator any information as to how 
many men there are in this country who, in the last 15 years, 
have been honorably discharged from the Army who were 
enlisted men and who, if we had war to-day, could be called 
npon? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not think there is any possible 
way under the sun to reach a conclusion as to the number. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is there not some way by which we could 
learn how many men, in the last 15 years, were honorably dis- 
charged from the Army? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The report of The Adjutant General 
shows that about 15,000 men go out each year. 

Mr. OVERMAN. So that in 10 years there would be 150,000? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Those men would be competent as to age 
if they volunteered for service. What is the limit of age at 
which they are taken in the Army? 

Mr. DU PONT. Not all of them would be competent. 
were discharged on account of disabilities. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If there were at least 150,000 men in the 
last 10 years who have been honorably discharged from the 
Army and who were capable of doing service, can we not ascer- 
tain exactly what number would be available? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think the history of the country 
shows that they do not rally to the colors very rapidly when they 
are needed. They did not in the Spanish-American War, and I 
do not think in any previous wars. As a matter of fact, I think 
the military history of the country will show that men leave the 
colors as soon as their enlistment expires, even if it is on the 
eve of battle, and that they do not come back at all. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will ask the Senator if any attempt is 
made by the department to keep track of the whereabouts of men 
who have been discharged? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; I do not know of any provision of 
law under which the Government could keep in touch with those 
men. As I stated awhile ago, we have undertaken by the pend- 
ing bill to make men feel after serving this period of enlistment 
they will still be a part of the Army, and we undertake to pay 
each $24 a year. It is not much, but I believe that it will be 
enough to induce every man who went into the service to keep 
in touch with the Government. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. May I ask the Senator, while he is on 
that question, do I understand that the bill which the Senator 
reports makes no provision by which a soldier may, without his 
own consent, be retired and go on the reserve list? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not understand the Senator’s 
question. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. As I understand it, at the end of two 
years the soldier has his option to remain in the Army. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Or go on the reserve. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. He may go on the reserve list. At the 
end of his period of enlistment he may reenlist. There is no 
limit on the number of times he may reenlist. 


Some 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; you mean to reenlist in the Regu- 
lar Army? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. DU PONT. After four years he goes to the reserve. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. He can reenlist in the Army. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. As many times as he pleases within 
the age limit. ‘ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. So there is no provision by which he 
may be retired and go upon the reserve list so long as he choses 
to remain in the Regular Army. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No, sir. The acceptance of his enlist- 
ment depends on the authorities. They can decline to let him 
reenlist if there is any disqualification in the man, either morally 
or physically or mentally. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That would probably disqualify him 
from becoming a member of the reserve. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. Mr. President, I have dis- 
cussed the principal changes that have been made in the organi- 
zation, and I want to discuss very briefly the principal changes 
in the Infantry and Cavalry and the Field Artillery. This bill 
provides for a headquarters company, a supply company, and a 
machine-gun company to each regiment of Infantry and Cavalry, 
and a headquarters company and a supply company to each regi- 
ment of Field Artillery. I am going to call the attention of the 
Senate to the purpose of that change so that Senators may see 
it affects the strength of the company organization, because 
these men who did this duty formerly either came out of the 
Quartermaster’s Corps or out of the company enrollment of 
enlisted men. 

The object of the headquarters company is to furnish an or- 
ganization in which will be collected, under the command of the 
adjutant, all the personnel necessary to perform the regimental 
duties of administration, and is made to include the band, the 
regimental orderlies, headquarters clerks, and so forth. It will 
have charge of the records and of the preparation of all reports 
and returns required of the regiment. So in the very nature of 
things these details under the present system reduce the com- 
batant force. 

For purposes of administration and for properly caring for the 
pay and supply of the regiment and of all papers, funds, and 
property pertaining thereto, it is proposed to combine all the 
regimental personnel charged with these functions into a supply 
company, under the command of the quartermaster. It will in- 
clude the drivers of vehicles, the clerks and noncommissioned 
personnel necessary for paying and supplying the regiment. It 
seemed to be the general opinion that the personnel of this com- 
pany should belong to the regiments and not to any staff corps, 
and therefore the former plan has been adopted. 

The machine-gun company, it goes without saying, ought to 
be one of the best trained arms of the service. Yet under the 
organization as it exists now the men who man the machine 
guns are taken from the enlisted personnel, thus depleting the 
fighting strength of the company. 

Mr. NORRIS. Under the bill proposed by the committee will. 
not the ordinary private soldier be drilled in the use and 
handling of machine guns? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, yes; but if you take 10, 15, or 20 
or more men of the Infantry force to man machine guns, you 
haye depleted your fighting strength in that branch of the 
service; and they are dependent on each other. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thought, the way the Senator expressed it, 
the bill provided for specially trained men, and that the ordi- 
nary enlisted man would not therefore get any practice in the 
use of machine guns. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, they will get practice in all 
these branches, but it is just like the coast defense service. 
It is an expert service. A man might learn something about 
handling a gun in the coast defense if he is in the Infantry 
somewhere, but the man who in the last analysis must do the 
work is the man who has been there all the time and knows 
every part and piece of machinery necessary to manipulate the 


ns. 

Mr. LODGE. Is it not true, I will ask the Senator, that 
machine-gun companies or corps are in the modern army in 
Europe to-day separate from infantry and cavalry? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They are, It is a fact. 

Mr. LODGE. It is a separate organization? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is. We have made it to conform 
with the modern fighting machine. The instruction of the per- 
sonnel charged with this weapon is so essentially different from 
that of the other companies of the regiment that such companies 
should be permanent and self-contained, as are the other com- 
panies of the regiment. The proposed company will be armed 
with six machine guns, with one extra gun in case of breakage. 
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Mr. THOMPSON. How many companies are to be provided 
with the machine guns? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. One for each regiment. 

Mr. President, I think I haye in a general way covered the 
changes that have been made as affecting the Regular Army. 
There is no essential change in the Cavalry, except an addition 
in the organization proper of this regular branch of the service. 

I have called attention particularly to the changes that have 
been made in the personnel. 

Another feature of this bill, Mr. President, is the provision 
that is put in it for the military training in our colleges and 
universities. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. PomERENE] intro- 
duced a bill here, known as the Pomerene bill, which was care- 
fully prepared by him with the assistance of gentlemen who 
were connected with these schools and who have in recent times 
advocated the training of the young men in the schools and 
universities, 

That bill impressed the committee as one of the most pro- 
gressive steps toward the proper military training of the young 
men of the country, and we engrafted it, almost without change, 
in this bill. Some of the gentlemen who had assisted in its 
preparation appeared before the committee, and I personally, 
aside from that, had a number of discussions with them. There 
is nothing compulsory about it. 

My personal view, Mr. President, if I may digress, is that the 
best way to train the young men of the country is to teach 
them that with the rights of citizenship go the duties of service 
to the country and the adoption of some sort of compulsory 
military training. There is not any reason in the world why 
every young man in this country should not be taught to under- 
stand that he owes a duty to his country in time of need. 

Mr. POMERENE. If I may make a suggestion, has it not 
been demonstrated during the present European war that one 
of the weaknesses of the system prevailing, for instance, in 
Great Britain is that they did not have sufficient officers with 
whom to train their soldiers? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. POMERENE. It was partly to meet that defect that the 
bill to which the Senator refers was prepared. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I believe from the investigations I 
have made that in the five years after a system of compulsory 
training—and by that I do not mean compulsory service—was 
engrafted upon the statutes of our country you could absolutely 
do away with the largest part of the standing army and retain 
only what was necessary for a police force. However, that is 
aside from this bill, and I do not care to get into a discussion 
of it. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator speaks of compulsory training. 
Does the Senator think that would be a practicable proposition 
as a matter of legislation? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have not any doubt of it. I intro- 
duced a bill modeled after the Australian system and engrafted 
into it a part of the Swiss system, and it is now pending before 
the Committee on Military Affairs. I realize the great preju- 
dice that exists against it. I do not know why. It does not 
involve military service, except in so far as training may be, 
and it comes at a time in a young man’s life when it assists 
him in his physical as well as in his mental development, and 
does not differ essentially from the requirements that are usual 
in the gymnasia of the best schools of the country. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon 
says that the country is not ripe for universal military training. 
The country will never be ripe for it unless it is educated, unless 
people are educated to the benefits that might be derived from 
it, will it? What does the Senator think would ripen the coun- 
try to a conception of the necessity of it? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Two years’ military training in the 
schools of the country. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What does the Senator think is necessary 
in order to bring public opinion to a realization of that concep- 
tion? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I may have misjudged the sentiment 
of the country; I hope I have; but there has always been more 
or less of prejudice against it, and friends of mine on this side 
of the Chamber who oppose it—I do not know that they oppose 
it in public speech—forget that Jefferson advocated it, that 
Washington advocated it, and that many of the great Demo- 
crats as well as great Republicans of this country have advo- 
cated some sort of compulsory military training. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. The Senator from Oregon has no doubt 
that the country would ripen up quickly enough if it was neces- 
sary for the defense of the country, has he? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is no doubt about that. 
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Mr. President, this military training in schools for the pur- 
pose of creating and training officers for the reserve corps is an 
innovation which I think ought to appeal very strongly to the 
Senate. It trains officers. who go into the officers’ reserve 
corps and their services can be called into requisition in case 
of emergency. 

There is another proposition that is in this bill, Mr. President, 
that goes a long way to train the civilian for the duties that his 
country may demand at his hands, and that is as to railroad 
men, telegraphers, hospital attendants, wireless operators, 
aviators, chauffeurs, powder experts, technical men in civil life 
of every kind. There is a provision in the bill that enables 
them to come into the reserve corps if they want to. They do 
not have to do so; it is not compulsory; but a very distinguished 
engineer of New Lork—Mr. Parsons—came before the commit- 
tee and showed that there were hundreds of splendidly equipped 
young engineers in this country who would be glad to go into 
the reserve corps, just as there are thousands of young doctors 
and dentists who would be glad to go into the reserve and to 
serve their country whenever they may happen to be needed. 

I venture to say that under this provision of the bill, if it is 
enacted by Congress, these young engineers and others all over 
the country will enter the reserve corps, and when they are 
needed they will take the place of and assist the engineers in 
the Engineer Corps of the Army. They are brilliant young men, 
and many of them have been educated at the military schools 
of the country. 

Mr. President, there is a provision in the bill for an inerease 
in the Aviation Service and also in the Field Artillery. Both of 
those services are inadequate under the law as it now stands. 
I am not criticizing the personnel of the Aviation Service any 
more than I have been criticizing the personnel of the enlisted 
men or the commissioned men of the Army, but the Aviation 
Service is notoriously weak. That is not the fault of the per- 
sonnel particularly, but it is the fault of a Government that is 
unwilling to appropriate the money to give these men the neces- 
sary equipment to properly serve their country. Take the 
aeroplanes south of us on the border, Mr. President, and I 
think out of four or five which undertook to cross the desert 
in pursuit of Villa two went down to earth. 

Mr. BORAH. And the machine guns did not work, I under- 
stand. 25 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The machine guns would not work, I 
am informed. It is not the fault of the Army that that condition 
exists. There is not a better esprit de corps among any body 
of men than that which exists in the Army and Navy of the 
United States. 

Mr. LODGE. I will ask the Senator from Oregon, is it not 
true that the aeroplanes which we have in Mexico carry only 
one man? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think it is true. 

Mr. LODGE. And every aeroplane of the thousands which 
are being used in Europe carries a pilot and an observer? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. And in some instances they also carry 
tons of explosives. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; and they are armored. 

Mr., CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. A Senator asks me sotto voce, 
Who is responsible if it is not the Aviation Corps? I say Con- 
gress is responsible. I tried to get the Secretary of War a year 
ago to submit a plan for the reorganization of the Army so 
that Congress might assume a responsibility and act upon a 
responsibility which the Constitution deyolves upon it, and I 
now venture to say that, in the discussion of this bill and in 
the discussion of appropriation bills when they come up here, 
you will find Senators—distinguished Senators on this floor— 
protesting against burdening the people of this country with 
taxation for the support of the Army, and claiming that it is 
against the spirit of our institutions. The pacifist is here in 
the land, vociferous in his demands that no money shall be 
spent for the organization or the maintenance of an army, 
although the very life of our country may be at stake. 

It is said that we shall never haye any more wars. God 
grant that that may be true; no man would dislike to see war 
more than would I. Although I was a very young man, I can 
very distinctly remember the raiding parties of first one army, 
and then another going across my father’s plantation in the 
Southland and taking whatever was in sight as the legitimate 
prey of war. Nobody wants war any less than I do; but no 
man can tell what may happen to this country within 24 hours. 

Who could have predicted the blowing up of the Maine and 
the taking unto ourselves of Cuba and the Philippines, and be- 
coming at one step a world power, Mr. President? I am per- 
fectly willing to leave the settlement of the Mexican question 
to our distinguished President, who knows the situation and 
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who, I know, wants to do what is best to do for the country; 
but no man can tell where that trouble is going to lead us. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We certainly need some good aero- 
planes down there. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We certainly need some aeroplanes 
and evidently we need some troops. 

I for one will never consent, so long as I am at the head of the 
Military Affairs Committee, that the young men of our country 
shall, without some preparation, be enlisted and enrolled and 
sent to certain death in ches event of an invasion or an attack by 
any first-class military pow 

Washington prays aps a we 5 to give him credit for knowing 
what he was talking about—that if he were compelled to state 
what the facts were about an untrained soldiery, whether they 
were a benefit or a disadvantage, he would have to say truth- 
fully that they were & disadvantage rather than a benefit to 
their country. 

So you will find, Mr. President, I will say, in answer to the 
Senator's question, that when we come to discuss the Army ap- 
propriation bill some of our good friends here—and I have no 
criticism of them—will be insisting that we ought not appropri- 
ate this money, and that it is a burden upon the American people. 

If I may be permitted to digress just for a moment from the 
subject in har], I will say that not only have we become a world 
power, Mr. President, by reason of stretching our wings across 
the Pacific, over the Philippines, the Sandwich Islands, the 
Panama Canal, and Porto Rico, and exercising a care over other 
countries adjoining us, but the United States seems more 
strongly disposed now than ever to assert the Monroe doctrine 
and to make it become more than a mere paper doctrine. Where 
does that lead us? I hope it may not involve us in trouble; but if 
we do undertake to assert it, we must be prepared to do so by 
something more than by mere word of mouth. That requires 
more men and s reorganized Army and Navy. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator has called 
our attention to the declaration of Washington as to the prac- 
tical uselessness of an untrained army. I think we had an 
object lesson in that at the first Battle of Bull Run, which I 
very well remember, and we have had an object lesson in un- 
preparedness from the fact that six days elapsed after the 
murderous raid of Villa and his bandits at Columbus before 
our troops crossed the frontier. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is no doubt about the Sena- 
tor’s statement of the fact. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I fully agree with the Senator that we 
need pi and that it ought to be of sufficient magni- 
tude to protect us from disaster that may come to us at any 
moment if we are not prepared. 

I was attracted by the observation of the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Sarr] that we need aeroplanes. I believe that 
we have two dilapidated aeroplanes left, but we have not a 
single aeroplane, and have not had a single aeroplane, that has 
been equipped with what France and Germany have placed on 
their aeroplanes, to enable them to become real instruments of 
war. Two of our aviators were lost in Mexico. They ought to 
have had an instrument in their aeroplanes to have told them 
something as to where they were drifting, but such aeroplanes 
as we have had have been all of the commonest, rudest kind, 
and mostly they have gone to destruction. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not think there is any question 
about that, Mr. President. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, some time ago I brought to 
the city of Washington and introduced to the officer in charge 
of the Aviation Corps a young man, whose name I have forgot- 
ten for the moment, but who was a professional flier. He 
was interested in a plant in the city of Paterson which was 
manufacturing armored aeroplanes. He had the drawings of 
an aeroplane, heavily armored and able to carry a pilot, an 
observer, and a machine-gun operator, as I recollect. He 
asked me to introduce him to the proper authorities in order 
that he might learn what the plans of the Government were in 
connection with the development of the aeroplane service. He 
wanted to become a Government flier. Subsequently he went to 
Europe and achieved considerable distinction in his operations 
over there. 

I do not know what the situation is now; but the head of 
the aeroplane service at that time told me that there were not 
more than a dozen men in the United States who could fly 
across country, and there were hardly any of them, as I under- 
stood, in the service. He eondemned at once the proposition 
that this young man laid before him. He said the Government 
Was not operating along those lines; and, as I recollect, he 
said it was for the reason that we did not have the men. It 
does not seem to me that it makes much difference how many 
neroplanes we may have if we have not the pilots to fly them. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There are plenty of men in civil life 
who could pilot them. 

Mr. HUGHES. I do not think there are many such men 
available in civil life. The officer asked the young man whom 
I took to the department to enumerate the men whom he knew 
who were competent for this service. The young man replied, 
“Iwill fly; I will fly down here from Paterson and light in the 
War College grounds, or anywhere you say, in this machine, 
which I should like to sell to the Government and operate for 
the Government.” The officer again asked how many men are 
there who will fly across country now. The young man enu- 
merated one or two, and then the officer counted them off, and 
said they had left the country or were under some other dis- 
ability, and that morning they could not get hold of or count 
on 12 men in the whole United States who could fly across 


country. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have had some informa- 
tion to the effect that under the present state of the law it will 
be impossible to give these experienced fliers the status of a 
soldier, so that if one of them were to meet with any mishap 
while serving the country it would simply be as an individual. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is correct, only they get a little 
higher pay in that service; that is all. 

Mr. HUGHES. They get about $1,200 or $1,500 a year, I 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They get better pay; but I do not 
think $10,000 a year would induce me to go up in one of our 
present aeroplanes, 

Mr. HUGHES. I do not think it would induce me to go up 
in one of them either. 

Mr. POMERENE. If I may further ask the Senator a ques- 
tion, my information also is to the effect that the principal 
difficulty with our present aeroplanes is with the engines; that 
they are of very inferior mechanism, and for that reason more 
than for any other they have not been rendering the service 
which is desired in Mexico. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I really do not know the reason for 
it; I know that they come down when they go up, and pretty 
suddenly sometimes. I am not machinist or expert enough to 
know the reason, but that is the condition; and I know this, 
too, as a member of the ations Committee of the Sen- 
ate, and, Mr. President, it is an old story: Officers of the Ord- 
nance Department and of the Signal Corps have come before 
the committee and told the committee time and time again—not 
once, but dozens of times—about our needs of artillery, our 
deficiency in ammunition, aeroplanes, and in everything else; 
but Congress will not appropriate the necessary money to accom- 
plish what is needed. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
pardon me, I wish to say with reference to the operators of 
fiying machines that I know that in a number of instances there 
have been young officers who were anxious to be assigned to 
such work that they might practice and have the experience, 
but they were not given the opportunity. I think we have not 
had the machines; they have been defective as to their engines; 
we have not had a sufficient number and have not appropriated 
enough to give the skilled officers of the Army an opportunity 
to test them out and to gain the experience which, I am satis- 
fied, they would quickly gain if they had the opportunity. I 
believe they would be as expert as anybody if we gave them a 
chance. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not think there is any doubt about 
that. The deficiency of our aeroplane service has been brought 
touchingly home to me within the very recent past. The Senate 
will remember the case of a „young midshipman of the Navy, 
a young Portland, Oreg., boy, who died while at the academy. 
There was a great difference of opinion as to how he met his 
death, and there were some who insist, and with some reason, 
that he was killed. His young brother at West Point graduated 
a short while ago and was detailed for duty in the aviation 
service. After he had become an expert he went up in one of 
these defective machines with a brother officer. On its way up 
the machine fell a distance of 600 feet or more, and killed the 
young man who accompanied my young Oregon friend, very 
seriously injuring the latter. That is the thing we are sending 
our young men up against at San Diego and other places in the 
United States, 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, as I remember, six young officers 
have lost their lives at the San Diego training station within 
the last few years, and it has generally been said that it was the 
result of defective machinery. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Ido not think there is any doubt about 
it; we have had it called to our attention. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, do we not pay as much for 
these machines as other nations do? And why is it that the 
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machine that we are using in this country should be so defective? 
Machine for machine we pay more, do we not? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think probably we pay as much as 
anybody. 

Mr. KENYON. Why are they defective? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There are a good many reasons for 
it, I will say to the Senator. In the first place, the service is 
given too small an appropriation to buy first-class machines. 
They try to make a small appropriation do a great deal more 
than it is capable of doing. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
I will suggest that perhaps the fault is not entirely with Con- 
gress. There are some investigations, I think, now being 
made, or which shortly will be made, with regard to the effi- 
ciency as well as the conduct of the Aviation Corps at San 
Diego. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think possibly that may develop 
something; I hope it will; I hope it will develop enough to 
make Congress realize the importance of giving this matter 
proper attention. But, Mr. President, I am taking more time 
than I expected, and more time than I would have taken if I 
had been permitted to proceed without interruption. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I expect the Senator will consume 
the remainder of the day. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am not going to do so. 

Mr. President, referring again to the preposition of our 
friends who are opposed to doing anything toward increasing 
the strength of our Army, who say that we do not need a larger 
Army, that we are not going to have any war, and that after 
the war in Europe is over there will be no nation that can war 
with us, I wish to say that I have not any prophecies or pre- 
dictions to make with reference to what may happen as to an 
invasion from a European country; but I do want to call at- 
tention to one pertinent fact: 

After the Civil War was over, and we had lost billions in 
wealth and millions in lives of the flower and chivalry of the 
North and South, there was no better Army on the face of the 
globe than those old veterans who survived the war and there 
was not a power on the face of the earth that could have suc- 
cessfully confronted them. They were willing to go anywhere, 
and they did talk about going somewhere, at the behest of the 
country ; but fortunately they did not have to go. 

Then, in this connection, some people talk about “ cultivating 
a military spirit "—“a militaristic spirit, indeed.“ Mr. Presi- 
dent, let us remember Gen. Grant received the sword of Lee in 
surrender at Appomattox and tendered it back to him with a 
grace that won the plaudits of the world, and told his comrades 
in arms to go back and till their fields and their farms, and 
every man of them went back and tried to revive the country 
that had been devastated by the ruthless hand of war. And so 
with the old soldiers, Mr. President, on the northern side. They 
went back and were absorbed into the useful life of this Repub- 
lic, and we have four or more of them here to-day, survivors 
of the Union side, and three of whom are members of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee and one, I believe, of the southern side, 
living useful lives and maintaining the very best traditions of 
our country. 

Mr. President, I would rather have a militaristic spirit, if you 
please, than to have a spirit which makes us bend to every yoke 
that may be pressed upon our shoulders. There has been a 
tendency here to destroy, not a militaristic spirit, which does 
not exist in our country, but to destroy the martial and patriotic 
spirit which every free people must have if they would assert 
their rights, and only their rights, and be prepared to enforce 
their just demands when occasion requires. 

Mr. President, there are two other propositions in this bill to 
which I am going to call attention. The first is the creation of 
a volunteer force that is exclusively under Federal control. 
The Secretary of War had a so-called continental army plan. 
It did not seem to meet with the approval of the country gen- 
erally, and when the Secretary of War was on the stand I 
asked him if he could not eliminate the detailed provisions in 
the continental army scheme so as to narrow it down to a 
scope where it would be easy of enforcement and accomplish- 
ment, The Secretary tried it and got it in very much better 
shape, The committee was not quarreling with the Secretary 
of War. We were all trying to get something to meet the 
emergencies and to place our country in a proper position of 
defense. That did not work. We could not hammer that into 
such shape, and we were weeks in trying to do that; but finally, 
and through the assistance of the Judge Advocate General of 
the Army, in a very few lines we provided for the organization 
of a volunteer force, exclusively under Federal control, that it 
seems to the committee and to the country, so far as I have 
been able to judge from reading the newspapers, meets with 
the approval of the people, and I call your attention to it. 
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It has been pretty generally recognized that the volunteer act 
of 1914, approved April 25, 1914, is one of the best pieces of 
constructive military legislation that the Congress ever passed. 
My old friend, the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont], 
framed the bill in the first instance, and it failed of passage, I 
believe, and subsequently it was adopted in the House. 
introduced in the House in terms very much like the bill as it 
finally became the law. 

Now, Mr. President, that volunteer act applies only in time of 
war. In trying to devise some system that would meet the situa- 
tion we accepted that law as a basis for action in time of peace 
as well as in war, and the pending bill has that provision. It is 
very short, and I am going to read it to the Senate, so that you 
may see how easy it has been to create a force that is entirely 
under the jurisdiction of the War Department. 

Section 56 provides: 


The President is hereby authorized, at any time, to organize, main- 
tain, and train, under the provisions of sections 3 to 12, both inclusive, 
of an act entitled “An act to provide for raising the volunteer forces 
of the United States in time of actual or threatened war,” approved 
Apri 25, 1914, volunteer forces, not exceeding an average of 600 
officers and enlisted men for each congressional district— 

That would raise about 261,000 men— 

The term of enlistment, which shall in no event be greater than that 
ef the Regular Army, the period of service with the colors and with 
the reserve, and the period of training shall be as the President may 
prescribe, those ing to the reserve to have the status and ob - 
tions prescribed for reserves of the Regular Army. Officers and enlisted 
men of the volunteer forces raised under the provisions of this section 
shail be entitled to the pay and allowances of officers and enlisted men 
of corresponding grades in the Regular Army during periods of training 


only. 

Temporary appointments and promotions of officers of the Regular 
Army arising from the operation of this section may be terminated at 
the discretion of the President. 

Officers of the Regular Army who receive commissions in the Volun- 
teer Army herein authorized shall in time of peace receive the pay 
and allowances of their respective grades in the Regular Army, and 
no more. 


Mr. President, the adoption of that portion of the volunteer 
act recognizes the desire and meets the wishes evinced by the 
young men all over this country to join in summer camps and 
drill. They have recently had an encampment up at Platts- 
burg. They are now talking of organizing a training camp in 
California and other camps in other parts of the country, so as 
to meet the wishes of these gentlemen, who have been the 
strong advocates of this plan, combining the pleasures of a 
summer vacation with the most strenuous kind of work, because 
they work 8 and 10 hours a day when they do go into these 
training camps for 25 or 30 days at a time. These would all 
come under this provision and become enlisted soldiers of the 
United States, ready for service. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, does this provision 
authorize the President in time of peace to take practically 
261,000 more soldiers into the Army? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, no; just for training purposes, 
and only for a limited time. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What is the difference between this section 
and the existing law? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
ject. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The section refers to the law of 1914. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh! The Senator means, what is 
the difference between the law as it stands to-day and the act 
of 1914? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; I mean, what is the difference between 
this section and the act of 1914, to which reference is made in 
the section? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. ‘The act of 1914 provides, in the very 
first section, that these men shall be utilized only in time of war. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Oregon just answered the 
Senator from Georgia that this section did not authorize the 
President to enlist 261,000 men in time of peace. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I may have been mistaken about that 
statement. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the Senator is mistaken about that. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; I probably am. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think it authorizes the President to enlist 
these men at any time and to maintain them 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. As long as he sees fit. 

Mr. CUMMINS. As long as he sees fit to maintain them; 
and in that lies the difference between this section and the act 
of 1914, which limited the right of the President to enlist the 
men to a time of war or threatened war. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. This, without any limitation, as 
written, practically puts it in the power of the President to add 
261,000 more men to the Army. 


We have not any law on that sub- 
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Mr. CUMMINS. This section has no limitation, either as to 
the conditions under which men may be called into the service 
or as to the length of time during any year for which they may 
be required to render service. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And, practically, the President could 
add to the Army under this provision 261,000 soldiers. 

Mr. DU PONT. Without pay. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Oh, no; they receive the same pay 
that other soldiers do. 

Mr. DU PONT. Only when they are in training. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. When the President has them with 
the Army; and he can have them there all the time he wishes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think probably the Senator from 
Iowa is correct. I have not read that provision critically for 
some time, and I may be mistaken in my view about it; but 
there ought to be some limitation in that regard, if the Senator 
is correct about it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I hope it will not be thought that I speak 
in a hostile way. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I understand the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am opposed to the section; but I want the 
National Guard enlarged so that it will accommodate the whole 
desire which the Senator from Oregon has in view. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Of course, these sections and provi- 
sions of the bill will come up for discussion from time to time, 
and there may be many suggestions like that now that have not 
crossed my mind. I had not thought of it. My recollection was 
that it limited it to particular times; but the Senator may be 
entirely correct; and if so, there ought to be some limitation. 
But that will now organize, with proper limitations, if you 
please, a volunteer force that is completely under Federal con- 
trol. 

The suggestion of this, Mr. President, brings up the same 
question that has been the bone of contention ever since the 
country was organized, and that is the war between the militia, 
so called, and a purely Federal force. I have not any fear of 
that fight. I say that the Congress of the United States ought 
to determine this matter once and for all, so as to have a de- 
pendable force. 

Why, Mr. President, we remember the history that we learned 
in our schools. We read about the heroism of our ancestors, 
and they were heroic; there is not any question about that. 
We read about the magnificent victories that were accomplished, 
from Bunker Hill to Yorktown. We hear that all the time. I 
never heard of anything else but the successes of our troops in 
the Revolutionary period; and the victories that they did ac- 
complish were the most remarkable victories and accomplished 
under terrible circumstances. We do not read about the de- 
feats, Mr. President, between Bunker Hill and Yorktown. We 
do not read about the inefficiencies of our system. There has 
been that constant war between the States and the Nation with 
regard to an organized force. Here were some States paying 
enormous bounties to their men in the Revolutionary days, and 
the Government itself was paying bounties. Each was bidding 
against the other as to which should have the services of the 
men. Short-time enlistments were in vogue. I do not wonder, 
Mr. President, that Washington got down on his knees in the 
snow at Valley Forge and prayed for divine assistance. He 
could not get it from the Continental Co 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon 
must recognize, however, that the Government of the United 
States at this moment bears very little resemblance to the Goy- 
ernment under which Washington fought the War of the Revo- 
lution, and that the rights of the Colonies or States during that 
war were very different from the rights of the States under the 
Constitution. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, yes; of course I understand that; 
and there is a very great difference between the militia of that 
day, as it was enlisted, and the organized National Guard of 
to-day. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I only desire to state that in my opinion— 
and I intend to try to make it good before the debate is over— 
Congress has just as much power over the National Guard as 
it has over the Army, with just one exception, namely, the right 
of the States to appoint the officers, just as in the great part 
of the German Army the Empire does not appoint the officers, 
and no one has ever felt that the Empire was weak in its 
authority over the German Army. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me a 
moment? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I yield to the Senator from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to call attention to the fact that while 
we had the so-called State militia or National Guard in all the 
Northern States, or most of them, at the time of the Civil War, 


I never knew of an instance where a regiment of National 
Guards, as such, bodily enlisted in the Army of the United 
States. Our Volunteer Army was formed by individual enlist- 
ments. I never knew of a case where a militia regiment or a 
militia company, as an organization, bodily entered the United 
States Army. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Oh, yes; that was done. 

Mr. NELSON. They simply enlisted as individuals during 
the days of the Civil War. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, even if that was true, it 
was simply because Congress did not exercise the power it had 
under the Constitution. 
= 55 OVERMAN. I want to say that that was not true in the 

outh. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I hope we will not get into a discus- 
sion of the merits or demerits of the National Guard in the con- 
sideration of this question, Mr. President. 

Mr. NELSON. I will say to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina that I did not intend to refer to the South. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, with some limitations, 
that might be put in this bill, if it is as broad as the Senator 
suggests—and we will ascertain that in the discussion of it—I 
any we are prepared for the organization of a splendid Federal 

orce. 

The only other matter to which I desire to call attention is 
this—— 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator allow 
me to ask him one question? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. What does the Senator estimate that 
force is to cost annually—I mean the force provided for under 
section 56? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator will turn to page 25 
of the report of the committee on the original bill he will find 
the costs estimated. Does the Senator want me to state them, 
or will a reference to the report be sufficient? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I thought it would be interesting to 
have the Senator include that statement in his remarks at this 
time, if he cares to do so. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The cost of volunteers for the first 
year would be $24,000,000—I am just going to state it in round 
numbers—for the second year $31,000,000, for the third year 
. for the fourth year $47,000,000, and annually there- 

after $27,000,000. That includes, if the Senator will note, new 
and other equipment that will be necessary. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It was 5 that those sums 
should be spent upon this volunteer army? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Yes, sir. 

mr: SMITH of Georgia. For 30 days’ service a year? 

CHAMBERLAIN. For 30 days’ service a year. That 
Bei the understanding of the committee with reference to this 
bill. We all thought it only applied to that. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon yield 
to — Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I want to ask the Senator a question before he 
leaves the subject of the National Guard. What is the present 
outlay for the National Guard, under the present law, upon the 
part of the Federal Government? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that I have 
not the exact figures here, but they are something like seven or 
eight million dollars. 

Mr. BORAH. How much does the Senator’s bill increase the 
expenditure on the part of the Federal Government? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir 

ue LEE of Maryland. Mr President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Pardon me; just let me answer that 
question. The National Guard under the present bill for the 
first year is $46,000,000 in round numbers, for the second year 
$50,000,000, for the third year $40,000,000, for the fourth year 
$45,000,000, and $40,000,000 annually thereafter. 

Mr. BORAH. That would be the expenditure under your 
proposed bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BORAH. What is the difference between the increase of 
expenditure under your bill and the increase of expenditure 
under the bill from the House? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not think ours increases it very 
much. I think we decrease it. I have a statement here right 
on that point that I will ask to have inserted in the Recorp 
showing the cost. 
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I am going to have it inserted in the Recorp so that they 
may stand in conjunction—the cost of the National Guard, 
Table 11 of the Senate committee’s report, and a statement 
showing the cost of the National Guard under House bill 
127 


66. 

I will state that the cost of the National Guard the first year 
will be under the bill passed by the House in round numbers 
$42,000,000, as compared with $46,000,000 under our bill; the 
second year it will cost $47,000,000, as compared with $50,- 


000,000 under our bill; the third year it will cost $58,000,000, 
as compared with our $40,000,000. For the fourth year it will 
cost $77,000,000, as compared with our $45,000,000, and-annually 
thereafter under the House bill it will cost $53,550,000 and 
under the Senate bill $40,878,000. 

I will ask that the tables be printed in conjunction with each 
other. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 

The tables referred to are as follows: 


Cost-of National Guard under House dill 12708 as passed by House. 


Mr. CUMMINS. In stating the estimated cost of the Vol- 
unteer force I think the Senator from Oregon ought to state 
the basis on which the estimate is made—that is, the length 
of time. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Thirty days. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not understand that he had included 
that element, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It includes the equipment, you must 
understand. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly, but they are in camp for only 80 
days in the year. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator from Oregon yield for 
a question? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The recent estimate of annual cost is 
for 261,000 Federal Volunteers. May I ask the Senator if that 
estimate is made with a view in mind of having a proportionate 
number of Cavalry and Field Artillery, with horses and com- 
plete equipment? 

Mr. CHAMBHRLAIN. Does not the report answer the ques- 
tion of the Senator? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, sir. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am not sure what enters into that 
ascertainment. It was made in the War Department. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If the Senator will permit me, the 
point is this: The National Guard includes cavalry and field 
artillery, with the maintenance of horses in considerable num- 


215,000.00 
53, 550,000.00 


3,810, 000. 00 4, 870, 000. 00 
4,896,000. 00 3,082, 000. 00 3, 582, 000. 00 2,988, 000. 0h 

1, 178, 000. 00] 224, 000. 00 .. 500, 000, 00 

210, 000. 00 ; 210, 500.00 
1,538,500. 00 1, 978, 200. 00 

000. „000.00 288,000. 00 

1, 506, 000. 00 1, 594, 600. 00 1, 184,000. 00 

117, 740, 000. 00 | 123,980,500. 00 | 122, 552, 500. 00 134, 519,000. 00 


bers. That is the case to-day, and it will be much greater the 
case if the bill should pass in its present form. Yet the National 
Guard is to cost $40,000,000. Now, the Volunteers are to be ih 
excess of the National Guard in numbers, but are to cost only 
$27,000,000. I can not see how they can keep a mounted organ- 
ization under such an estir ite. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Of course, I do not know what is 
embraced in it, but under the act of 1914, which is adopted by 
the committee's provision in the bill, the President, I think, can 
organize those forces just as he sees fit. 

Mr. DU PONT. There is nothing to prevent the President 
from organizing as many Artillery and Cavalry organizations as 
he pleases, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Could he maintain them in those pro- 
portions for $27,000,000 a year? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is only for 30 days. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What is to become of the horses for 
the other 11 months? That is the point. 

Mr. LER of Maryland. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I wish to ask the Senator how many 
men are contemplated, in Table 12, in the first year’s estimate 
for the cost of volunteers? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It seems to me that that table covers 
the whole business, I will say to the Senator. í 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. How many men are estimated for? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The whole number. 
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Mr. LEE of Maryland. The whole maximum? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Two hundred and sixty-one thousand. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. The whole maximum number pos- 
sible? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. President, nothing remains to call the attention of the 
Senate to except the National Guard. I fully agree with the 
Senator from Iowa that the difficulties which have existed with 
reference to the National Guard have been not due to any lack 
of power in the General Government to legislate with refer- 
ence to it, but it has been a lack of the exercise of that power 
by Congress. We have, as some people are pleased to say, 48 
little armies throughout the United States, all acting under 
different jurisdictions and without any regard to each other. 
But, Mr. President, that is because Congress has not exercised 
its power. I claim with the Senator that if Congress will only 
exercise.the power, it has almost as complete jurisdiction to do 
as it pleases with the National Guard as it has with the or- 
ganized Regular troops, with the exception only of the appoint- 
ment of officers. 

Now, we have undertaken in this bill to exhaust all the power 
the Federal Government has under the Constitution and to so 
limit the power of appointment of officers that even that will be 
measureably a Federal force. This, I will say, is the arbitrary 
action of the committee, but it is done after consultation with 
the National Guard officers and the authorities of the States 
Who are anxious to become as useful a component part of the 
armed establishment as it is possible for them to be. They 
have given us every assistance possible and are willing to do 
whatever Congress feels is necessary for them to do, and which 
can be constitutionally done to make them to all practical pur- 
poses a Federal force. 

Mr. BORAH rose. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Does the Senator want to interrupt 
me? 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator said that under the Constitution 
the National Government has the same power over the National 
Guard it has over the Army except as to appointing officers. 
What force and effect and scope does the Senator give to the 
clause “and also the training of the National Guard“? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Training “under the discipline pre- 
scribed by Congress.” 

.Mr. BORAH. Exactly. You can prescribe discipline and it 
is left to the State officers to train them. But to prescribe a 
form of discipline amounts to nothing unless it is carried out, 
and whether it shall be carried out depends upon the State. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the power to discipline 
and train these State troops prescribed by Congress, it seems to 
me, carries with it the power to do everything that you could 
do with the National Guard. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; but it is left to the State to train 
the National Guard. Now, Congress can prescribe the dis- 
cipline. If they are trained they must be trained according to 
the discipline, but the initiative is upon the part of the State 
as to whether or not it shall train the National Guard. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Suppose they do not do it. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; suppose they do not. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. They go out. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely, and there is where the danger lies, 
There is the weakness—the breakdown. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am speaking of the laws as they 
exist now. Let me call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
we have prescribed rules and methods that will subject these 
men to court-martial proceedings and the Articles of War. 

Mr. BORAH. I agree with the Senator. You have exhausted 
the powers of the National Government, and I think perhaps 
overdrawn. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It may be so. I hope we have. 

Mr. BORAH. But the point with me is that undoubtedly 
the appointment of officers belongs to the State. My observation 
and my reading lead me to believe that those officers will be ap- 
pointed as a result of political preference. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We tried to avoid that, I will say to 
the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. I know you haye; but, with all due deference 
to the ability of the committee and the great zeal and ingenuity 
the committee has manifested and exercised in regard to it, it 
seems to me it is impossible to avoid it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I differ from the Senator; but the 
courts would have to determine in the final analysis. 

Mr. BORAH. The court has determined the basic principles. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me say this to the Senator: If I 
am not very much mistaken in my recollection of the conditions 
in reference to the civil-service law, I think the law as it was 
first passed was upset by the Supreme Court on the theory that 


it deprived the President of the constitutional power of appoint- 
ment. So to correct that the law was amended so as not to 
deprive the President of the appointing power, and the com- 
mission is required to certify up three instead of one. It looks 
like a distinction without a difference. They certify up three, 
and the President takes one of the three. The power of selec- 
tion is preserved. 

Mr. BORAH. But does the Senator make no distinction as 
between the limiting of the power of the President to appoint a 
Federal officer and the limiting of ‘the power of separate sov- 
ereignty in the reserved right to appoint officers? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator and I read the constitu- 
tional previsions and look at them from a different viewpoint. 

Mr. President, as I said a while ago, notwithstanding the 
decision of the Attorney General of the United States, Mr. 
Wickersham, under the Taft administration; notwithstanding 
the opinion of The Adjutant General, who is a very distinguished 
man; notwithstanding the views of a great many distinguished 
men in the country to the contrary, I believe that Congress 
has unlimited control over the National Guard, except in the 
matter of the appointment of officers. 

Mr. BORAH. Suppose Congress should pass a law providing 
that the governor of a State should be limited to three men in 
the appointment of chief justice of the State. Could we pass 
such a law, assuming that was an appointive office? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Of course not. I have not any doubt 
on that point. 

Here again is the difference that I talked about a while ago, 
Mr. President—Federal and State control. It has made in- 
efficient the Military Establishment of this country from the 
earliest days. It has been due to this hairsplitting—and I 
am not referring to the Senator’s argument, because I know 
the Senator never indulges in that—but because of the hair- 
splitting differences of distinguished men in the past, as to the 
jurisdiction that the Congress and the State has over this 
subject. 

Mr. BORAH. The Supreme Court has decided very ex- 
plicitly that the power of appointment is plainly and exclu- 


‘sively with the State. That has been settled not only by the 


plain terms of the Constitution but by the decision of the court. 
If that is true, I do not believe that it is within the power of 
the National Government to say that the governor of a State 
shall appoint one of three men. That would unquestionably - 
be a limitation on the power of the State. I do not believe 
Congress can limit that power. It was a power belonging to 
the States without limit, and no part of it was delegated to the 
National Government. I am speaking now of the power to ap- 
point the officers. 

Mr. DU PONT. The bill does not say that. The bill says 
that the Government will not pay any officer unless appointed 
after a certain examination. 

Mr. BORAH. That is an effort to get around the Constitu- 
tion through the ‘persuasive power of money, and is neither 
constitutionally or morally very attractive. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, let me say to the Sen- 
ator—and the Senator’s experience will vindicate the statement 
I make—it is said the Constitution follows the flag, and it does. 
It has followed it into jurisdictions and into countries and terri- 
tories where no man ever conceived it would have to go; but it 
goes. 

Mr. President, if this question has to be determined by the 
Supreme Court of the United States or any court when there 
is an emergency confronting our people, I have not any doubt 
about what it will hold. 

Mr. BORAH. That is just exactly what happened in 1812. 
The Supreme Court of Massachusetts and the Supreme Court of 
Connecticut held that the power to determine what should con- 
stitute an emergency justifying the calling out of the militia 
rested with the State. Twelve years after the war was over 
the Supreme Court of the United States reversed that opinion; 
but the war was over. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I should be very sorry if 
this constitutional question prejudices the minds of Senators 
against the National Guard in this early stage of the discus- 
sion upon the bill. I know there is a widespread prejudice 
against it, but we begin the whole subject with a false provi- 
sion. We look upon the militia as State troops. They are not 
State troops. There is no such thing as a State militia any 
more than a national militia. The Constitution does not say 
anything about a State militia. The Constitution describes 
these troops as militia, and when they are organized they are 
not State troops, they are national troops, if they are organized 
under the power of Congress, 

I agree that the Constitution reserves to the States the power 
to appoint officers, and I do not dispute the view just expressed 
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by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] that we can not limit 
or affect the power of appointment. But the moment the offi- 
cers are appointed they may become, if Congress so wills, not 
State officers but Federal officers. They command a Federal 
force and are just as much subject to the lawful orders of the 
President of the United States as would be an officer of the 
Regular Army. That is my view of it. 

If an officer of the National Guard should receive at the 
same time an order from the governor and an order from the 
President and those orders were inconsistent with each other, 
then he must obey the order of the President because the Fed- 
eral law is the supreme law of the land, 

The question of how far we can influence the choice made by 
the States in appointing officers of the National Guard is a very 
interesting inquiry, but I hope that Senators will not make up 
their minds finally until the whole subject is fully discussed. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I hope Senators will not get up a dis- 
cussion on this point, because I want to get through. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield, and to whom? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. As the Senator from Georgia rose 
first, I yield to him. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I want to ask the Senator from Iowa 
a question. I want his opinion as to how far under the power of 
organizing and arming and disciplining the militia the National 
Government has the right to prescribe the qualifications of offi- 
cers. The governor could select them; but if the National Gov- 
ernment can organize, arm, and discipline and prescribe the 
rules, could it not prescribe qualifications for the officers without 
the power of selecting them? 
` Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I prefer to answer that ques- 
tion later in the debate. I will say, however, I have serious 
doubt about the congressional power to limit directly in any way 
the discretion or authority of the State in the appointment of 
officers. 8 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I now yield to the Senator from Mi- 


ois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. As supplemental to what the senior Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Cuaracrys] has said, I wish to suggest that a 
part of the fears that have been expressed here about the ap- 
pointment of the officers of the State militia will not be real- 
ized. I wish to add to what the Senator from Oregon has 
already said that we must face, the utilization of the National 
Guard with reference to existing conditions. I know—and I say 


n 


this for whatever it may be worth—the organizations of the Na- 
tional Guard in States of very reputable size whose -officers 
are not only not appointed for political reasons but they endure 
through administration after administration, the same officers 
being affiliated with the political party that is in the minority. 
Politics does not have any place whatever in the organiza- 
tion or in the management of the State National Guard. On 
the contrary, politics has been entirely eliminated. The same 
adjutant general has served, to my certain knowledge, in some 
of the National Guard organizations for more than 14 years, al- 
though the present adjutant general in one State is of an en- 
tirely different political party from that of the governor of 
the State. On the contrary, instead of the fears of the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Boram] being realized, I think under ex- 
isting conditions, where the training is under the inspection or 
the immediate eye of the officers of the Regular Army, the 
tendency has been to eliminate politics everywhere and to go toa 
strictly military organization. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think, probably, that is largely true, 
though in some instances it exists. 

Mr. President, I want to apologize to the Senate for having 
taken so much time. I did not intend to trespass on the time 
of the Senate so long; but I have stated in a very general way 
the provisions of the bill and the purposes sought to be accom- 
plished by the committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator explain to us a 
little further the object and the use of the increased expendi- 
ture for the National Guard, and, if he recalls it, exactly the 
difference between his plan for the National Guard and the 
plan of the bill as passed by the House? I want to say to the 
Senator I am very sure every Senator present is gratified at the 
time he has taken and is deriving real benefit from it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I thank the Senator. > 

One thing that occasions the difference between the House 
and Senate bills as to the National Guard is due to the fact that 
the House committee increasés the number tò about 800 for a 
congressional district and we increase it to 500. 

Now, Mr. President, in conclusion I ask to have inserted in 
the Recorp the following summary of the maximum and mini- 
mum strength of the Army under Senate bill 4840 and under 
House bill 17766 as passed by the House. That will give a 
comparative statement for reference which will be available 
to Senators in the discussion of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hottts in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


TABLE 1.—Summary of the minimum strength of the Army. 
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TABLE 1.—Summary of the minimum strength of the Army—Continued, 


Under Senate bill 4840 or Senate committee amendment to H. R. 12766. 
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TABLE 2.—Summary of the marimum strength of the Army. 


Under existing law. 
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TABLE 2.—Summary of the mazimum strength of the Army—Continued. 
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Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator has been speaking of the 
National Guard. A matter was called to my attention this 
_morning that I should like to have an tion of from the 
chairman of the committee. Section 108 of the bill provides 
that— 


Commissioned officers on the active list belo: to organizations 
of the National Guard shall annually receive as bursement 5 


grades of the Regular Army, at 
following rates, namely: To captains commanding com es or 
lieutenants of com es or units, 
$300 ; to second lieutenants of companies or units, $250. 

As this section is framed it would seem that any officer in 
the National Guard above the rank of captain would not receive 
any compensation from the Federal Government at all. I con- 
fess I do not see the justice of saying that a man shall be paid 
for his services while a member of the National Guard so long 
as he is of the rank of captain or below that rank, but if he 
should have a rank above that of captain he shall not receive 
any compensation. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will state that the committee pur- 
posely struck out pay for officers above the rank of captain on 
the theory that in the National Guard, as it is at present organ- 
ized, the captains are the working force of the unit. The com- 
pany is the working unit. In some States, however, that 
hardly applies. I know at one time in my State we had a 
brigadier general and about three or four companies over which 
he presided. There was not any use for such an officer as that. 


The probability is that these higher ranking officers will be 
necessary in most of the States, I mean below the grade of 
brigadier general, but we limited it to the captain, assuming 
that he was the working factor in the development and training 
of the troops. 

Mr. POMERENE. I want to say that so far as the National 
Guard in Ohio is concerned the men who do as much if not 
more work than the captains themselves are the colonels and 
lieutenant colonels. They have an immense amount of corre- 
spondence, and they provide their own stenographers usually. 
It does seem to me they should be entitled to at least the com- 
pensation which the committee in its wisdom has seen fit to 
give to a captain. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. They get a captain’s a 

Mr. POMERENE. Under the provisions of the bill they would 
not get anything from the Federal Government. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I thought it meant that while they 


hold a higher rank the pay was not to go higher than that 
of a captain. 

Mr. POMERENE. That was the provision of the bill as it 
passed the House, but it has been changed by the Senate com- 
mittee so that an officer might be above the rank of captain 
and he would not get any pay at all from the Federal Govern- 
ment. , 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will state that any officer of higher 
rank should, in my opinion, have the pay of a captain. 

Mr. POMERENE. That is my judgment about it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I say to the Senator from Ohio 
that when these National Guards go into encampment the 
higher officers are paid exactly as Army officers are paid, and 
that is where they do most of their work, where they have 
brigades, 
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Mr. POMERENE. They have a vast deal of detail work to do 
during the entire year, whether in camp or not. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that that 
can come up by way of amendment when we reach that provi- 
sion of the bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Before the Senator from Oregon takes his 
seat I should like to ask him one question. He may have 
answered it while I was out of the Chamber. What are the 
circumstances under which the President can increase the 
Regular Army to 250,000? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The distinction is between peace and 
war or when war is imminent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The President is limited 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. He is limited in time of peace. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In peace he is limited to the number of 
men provided in the bill substantially. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir; practically two-thirds of 
the maximum strength. 

I now ask that the bill be read. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment of the committee in the nature of a substitute. 

The Secretary. The Committee on Military Affairs reports 
to strike out all of the bill after the enacting clause and in 
lieu thereof to insert: 


“Army headquarters, with their deta 
4 


eneral Army service deta: ent, and detachments of Cay: Field 
Artillery, and Engineers, and the band of the United States Military 
Academy; the noncommissioned staff officers; the recruiting par- 


pent er yey hy and three regiments of Cavalry. 


The ee Cavalry division 
rigades, one regim 


train. 
nfantry 
one Field 


shall prevent 
organizations 


and civilians as the President may prescri 
of an Infantry, Cavalry, or Field Artiller 


The typical Infantry and Cavalry division head — 
2 8 1 chief of staff, 1 adjutant, 


to the bc gk arg 


mechanic, 14 5 first class, and 43 privates, and a quartermaster 
detachment of 5 sergeants first class, 5 sergeants, and 5 wagoners. Ofi- 
cers for the headquarters troop shall be detailed from the Cavalry Arm, 
and when detailed such details shall be subject to the provislons of 
section 27, act of Congress approved February 2, 1901. A corps or 
army headquarters shall consist of such officers, 
civilians as the President may prescribe. 
Each supply train, ammunition train, sanitary train, and engineer 
train shall consist of such officers and enlisted men and shall or- 
ganized as the President may prescribe, the line officers necessary there- 
ith to be detailed under the provisions of sections 26 and 27, act of 
Congress approved February 2, 1901. 


enlisted men, and 


Sec, 5. General officers of the line: There shall be oponata; as now 
provided by law, including 6 major generals and 15 brigadier generals 


now holding commissions as genera! officers of the line of the Army. 10 
major generals, of whom one shall be available for service as Chief of 
Staf and one to command each division; 37 brigadier generals, 3 of 
whom shall be available as assistants to the Chief of Staff: Provided, 
That hereafter in time of peace major general shall be appointed from 
officers of the grade of brigadier general, and brigadier generals shall be 
appointed from officers of the de of colonel of the Regular Army. 
Sec. 6. The General Staff Corps: The General Staff Corps shall con- 
sist of one Chief of Staff, detailed in time of peace from major generals 
of the line, who shall while so serving have the rank, pay, and allow- 
ances prescribed for a lieutenant general, and shali take rank and 
precedence over all other officers on the active list of the Army; 
assistants to the Chief of Staff, brigadier generals, detailed in time of 
peace from the brigadier generals of the line, 1 of whom shall be the 
resident of the Army War College and 1 of whom shall be Chief of the 
ivision of Militia Affairs; 10 colonels; 12 lieutenant colonels; 32 
majors; and 34 captains, to be detailed from corresponding grades in 
the Army under such rules of selection as the President may prescribe, 
If any officer so detailed shall be promoted to the next higher grade 
While so serving, the number of officers of the General 8 Corps in 
the grade to which he is promoted shall be increased by one for such 
time as the officer so promoted is an additional number in the advanced 
grade. The total number of officers detailed to the General Staff Corps 
shall at no time exceed the aggregate of the numbers herein specified 
for the several grades. All o Corps 
unless sooner relieved. 


ile serving in the General Staff Corps it shall be permitted to tem- 
porarily assign them to duty with oe branch of the Army. Upon being 
relieved from duty in the General Staff Corps officers shall return to 


the branch of the 2 in which they hold permanent commission. 
no officer shall be eligi i 


act of Con S, 3 ebruary 2, 1901, shall 
apply to each position vacated by officers below the grade of eral 
officer detailed in the General Staff Corps. The Chief of St shall 
not serve as a member of any board of officers convened to select and 
recommend officers for detail in the General Staff Corps, and upon being 
relieved from duty as Chief of Staff by reason of expiration of tour, 
retirement, or other cause, the Chief of Staff shall revert to his perma- 
nent rank in the Regular Army. 

Sec. 7. The Adjutant General's Department: The Adjutant General's 
Department shall consist of 1 Adjutant General, with the rank of 
brigadier general; 7 colonels; 13 lieutenant colonels; and 89 majors. 

EC, 8. The Inspector General's Department: The Inspector General's 
Department shall consist of 1 Inspector General, with the rank of 
brigadier general; 4 colonels; 8 Heutenant colonels; and 16 majors : 
Provided, That so much of the act approved June 23, 1874, as authorizes 
the detail of 4 officers of the line as acting inspectors general is hereby 


repealed, 

Src, 9. The Judge Advocate General's Department: The Judge Advo- 
cate General’s Department shall consist of 1 Judge Advocate General, 
with the rank of brigadier general; 2 colonels; 6 lieutenant colonels ; 
12 majors; and 10 captains: Provided, That-the duties of the ree 
Advocate Genoral’s Department may include investigations necessary in 
the administration of military justice: Provided further, That acting 
judge advocates may be detailed under the provisions of existing law 
for separate brigades and for separate general court-martial jurisdic- 
tions, and when not immediately required for service with a geographical 
department, tactical division, separate brigade, or other separate gen- 
eral court-maritlal jurisdiction, acting judge advocates may be as- 
signed to such other legal duty as the exigencies of the service may 


require. 

1 10. The Quartermaster Corps: The Quartermaster Corps shall 
consist of 1 Quartermaster General with the rank of major general, 
2 assistants to the Quartermaster General with the rank of brigadier 
general, 17 colonels, 30 lieutenant colonels, 54 majors, 155 captains, 
and the pay clerks now authorized by law. The total enlisted strength 
of the 8 Corps and the number in each grade shall be 
limited and fixed from time to time 70 the President, in accordance 
with the needs of the Army, and shall consist of quartermaster ser- 
geants, senior grade; quartermaster sergeants; sergeants, first class; 
sergeants; corporals; cooks; privates, first class; and privates. The 
number in the various grades shall not exceed the following percent- 
ages of the total authorized enlisted strength of the Quartermaster 
Corps, namely: Quartermaster sergeants, senior grade, three-tenths of 
1 per cent; quartermaster sergeants, 7 per cent; sergeants, first class, 
10 per cent; sergeants, 15 per cent; corporals, 10 per cent. The num- 
ber of privates, t class, shall not exceed 25 per cent of the number 
of privates: Provided, That the master electricians now authorized 
by law for the Quartermaster Corps shall hereafter be known as 
quartermaster sergeants, senior grade, and shall be included in the 
number of quartermaster sergeants, senior grade, herein authorized: 
Provided further, That when vacancies occur In the office of Quarter- 
master General and in the office of either of the assistants to the 
Quartermaster General, by retirement of the present incumbents or 
otherwise, such vacancies shall not be filled, but the offices in which 
the vacancies occur shall cease and determine; and the Quartermaster 
General shall thereafter have the rank of brigadier general. 

Sec. 11. The Medical ‘tment: The Medical rtment shall 
consist of the Medical Corps, the Dental Corps, the Medical Reserye 
Corps, and the Nurse Corps. The Medical Corps shall consist of 1 
Surgeon General, with the rank of major general, 20 colonels, 40 licu- 
tenant colonels, 214 majors, 622 captains or first lieutenants, and the 
enlisted men herein provided: Provided, That persons hereafter com- 
missioned in the Medical Corps shall be promoted to the grade of 
captain upon the completion of five years’ service in the Medical Corps 
and upon passing the examinations prescribed by the President for pro- 
motion to the grado of captain in the Medical Corps: Provided fur- 
ther, That captains in the Medical Corps shall take rank in that 

de according to total length of commissioned service in the Medical 
Corps and as assistant surgeons in the Regular Army, subject, how- 
ever, to loss of files by reason of sentence of general court- or 
of failure to qualify on examination for promotion: And provided fur- 
ther, That when a vacancy occurs in the office of Surgeon General, 


by retirement of the present incumbent or otherwise, such vacant 
shall not be filled and such office, in the 
cease and determine; and the Surgeon 
the rank of bri 
the Secretary o 


ade of major general, shall 
neral shall thereafter have 
neral: An rovided further, That hereafter 
s hereby authorized to detail not more than 


dier 
War 
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provided b. = $ ; 
and constitut d by existing law, sha 
part of the Medical C of the Army. The total enlisted str 75 e President. The numbers in the various grades shall not exceed 
f t hala A percentages of the total authorized enlisted strength of 
nsist of ter hospital te; hospital sergeants; sergeants, — te first class, 8 * Sts 10 5 : e 
consist of master hosp sergeants; hos ser: ; geants, ass, er cent; sergeants, cent; corporals, 20 per 
2 ; cooks; 9 farriers; sad- | cent. The number ot n Pin 5 
Adlers; mechanics; privates, first class; and privates. The numbers of the number of privates. Authority is hereby given the President to 
in the various grades shall not exceed the following 133 of the | organize, in his discretion, such part of the commissioned and enlisted 


total authorized enlisted strength of the Medical Corps, namely: | personnel of the Signal Corps into such number of companies, bat- 
Master hospital sergeants, one-half of 1 per cent; hospital sergeants, | talions, and aero squadrons as the necessities of the service may de- 
one-half of 1 per cent; sergeants, , T per cent; sergeants, | mand: Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed to limit in 
11 per cent; corporals, 6 cent. The number of cooks shall be | an way the provisions of the act of July 18, 1914, affecting the 


pany e | organization of the Bureau of Insular Affairs of the War Department. 
number of privates, first class, shall not exceed 25 per cent of the rc, 16. Chaplains: That the President is authorized to appoint, by 
number of privates. and with the advice and consent of the Senate, chaplains in the Arm 
The President is hereby authorized to appoint and commission, by | at the rate of 1 for each regiment of Cavalry, infantry, Field Artil- 
and with the advice and consent of the ate, dental surgeons at lery, and Engineers, and 1 for each 1,200 officers and men of the Coast 
the rate of 1 for each 1,000 enlisted men of the line of the ar Artillery Corps, with rank, pay, and allowances as now authorized 
5 mown 5 pay and 3 of first 3 by law. 
un e ve comple years’ service. ntal surgeons ot more Sec. 17, Veterinarians: The President is authorized to appoint, b 
than 10 but less than 25 years’ service mpage Spar ney to such examina- and with the advice and consent of the Senate, veterina: p a y 
tion as the President may prescribe, have the pay and allowances Of | rate of 2 for each regiment of Cavalry, 1 for each battalion of Field 
captains. Dental surgeons of more than 25 years’ service shall, sub- Artillery and mounted Engineers, and 24 for the Quartermaster Corps. 
ject to such examination as the President may prescribe, have the pay Veterinarians thus appointed shall have the pay and allowances of 
and allowances of major: Provided, That the total number of rigor second lieutenants. Veterinarians who have pole | seven years as such 


surgeons with Py, and allowances of or shall not at an 
pr 


shall, subject to such examinations as the President may prescribe, 
ovided further, That laws relating to the ex- have the pay and allowances of first lieutenants. Veterinarians who 


amination of officers of the Medical Corps for promotion shall be aP- | have served more than 15 years as such shall, subject to such examina- 


plicable to dental surgeons. i tions as the President may prescribe, have the pay and allowances of 
Authority is eap wid given to the of War to t permis- | captains. Veterinarians w. ames served more ek 25 years as such 
— by revocable It . to the American National Red Cross to erect | ghall, subject to such examinations as the President may prescribe, 


tain on any military reservations within the jurisdiction of | have the pay and allowances of majors: Provided, That the total num- 
the United States buildings suitable for the 7 of . or to her of . with pay 8 of majors shall not at 
the United States, under | any time exceed 15: And provided further, That all laws relating to 


urpose 
such regulations as the Secretary of War may prescribe, such supplies xam line CETS otio; Š 
to be available for the aid of the civilian population in case of serious 1 = Z o 


natlonal disaster. 


Engineers: rps pers shall consist Sec. 18. Vacancies in commissioned sonnel due to detalis; how 
of * Conner or dusters with 8 of 1 7155 general: 23 col- | Aled: Vacancies which may occur in the commissioned personnel of 
onels; 30 lieutenant colonels; 72 majors; 152 captains; 148 first lieu- | The Adjutant General's rtment, the Judge Advocate General's 


tenants; 79 second lleutenants; and the enlisted men hereinafter Tenn the Minnsd Coron aul tee Doreae at eau. pane 
ear The Engineer troops of the Corpa nae shall con- Was Department shall be subject to the provisions of sections 26 and 
cof L band, Tr mentees A Ta 3 Si aad © 27 of the act of Congress approved February 2, 1901, and section 3 of 
Bach regiment 2 ptains ; l "arat t oe e uten ant the act of Congress approved August 24, 1912. When a vacancy oc- 
colonel R 4 agree pra a ow 82 75 Pae 1 — 55 tal nd eee curs in the office of ch ef of Coast Artillery, Adjutant General, 7 
tenants; 2 «i pann ERa rei Sergeant | Advocate General, In: General, Quartermaster General, Surgeon 
majat S SESSA TRL RUDELY Re c Eneincers, Chief of Ordnance, Chief Signal Offer, 
bugier ; 1 cook; 1 wagoner for each authorized wagon of field and the President is authorised "to appoint to such vacancy, by and with 
3 2 aren eg — Reset ae Engineers shall consist of 1 major; the advice and consent of the Senate, an officer not below the grade of 
pon ah coe 1 AOR p 55 en t or; 3 mast a gineers, j S ? | colonel, selected from the arm, corps or department, or from 1 
oe and three ADRO Maca Engineer pa ege (reginsentaly officers appointed from the arm, in which the vacancy exists, and here- 
shall consist of 1 captain; 2 first lleutenants; 1 second lieutenant; 2 after whenever the number of officers holding permanent appointments 


first > 8 ser firs 2 ess 2 ger. in any staff corps or staff d ent of the Army, except the Quar- 
7 8 eee T0001 2 | termaster Corps, shall erin 5 Deon tour and a vacancy 
Soret 1 saddler; 2 cooks; 19 privates, first class; and 59 privates: | Shall occur in an office above the grade of colonel in said corps or 


Provided, That the President may, in his discretion, increase a regi- de ent, any officer of the Army with rank above that of lieutenant 


ment of Pon Ste by 2 master engineers, senior grade, and 2 ser- | Colonel who shall have served cr tably for not less than three ycars 


f uart by detail in said co or department under the provisions of section 
pens: each battalion headg ere of -a regiment of 8 20 of the act of 9 approved February 2, 1904, shall, in addi- 
; 


aster engineers, junior grade; and each eer company (r r ise 51 0 
ental : tals: 3 erw e, be eligible fer appointment to fill 
=r 3a pe vates. R eee said vacancy. Officers so appointed serve for a perlod of four 
The 


A ears, but, except in time of war, no such officer shall serve under such 
leader ; 1 frst sengean at Send sergeants; d baud Corporais 2 muai | appointment or be paid as if upon the active list beyond the date of 
clan: first class; musicians, ee shane: 13 musicians, third class; 


his retirement in accordance with existing law. The position vacated 
by an officer appointed Chief of Coast Artillery, Adjutant General, 
Each battalion of mounted Engineers shall consist of 1 major; 5 | Judge Advocate General, Inspector General, Quartermaster General, 


Chief of Ordnance, or Chief 
tains; 7 first Meutenants; 3 second lleutenants; 1 master engineer, | Surgeon General, Chief of cers, „ 

coor — 1 battalion sergeant major; 1 battalion supply sergeant; Signal Officer shall be filled promotion 5 that Bra corpa or — 
3 master engineers, junior e; 1 corporal; 1 wagoner for each au. | Partment, but the officer who has been or who may be hereafter thus 
thorized wagon of the field and combat train; and 3 mounted com- | äppointed shall continue in the same lineal position in his arm, corps, 


A department which he would have held if he had not been so 
ies. Each mounted Engineer company shall consist of 1 captain; 9 and shall be an additional number in the i de from which 
lass; 1 mess serg : bape H 5 he was appointed or to e may appo: $ ed, 
— 55 a corporals ; rg eet od 4 ae 2 pnt 32 ant: d no officer Shall be eligible to a further detail as chief of an arm, corps, 
12 privates, first class; and 87 privates: Provided, That the President | department, or bureau until he ‘thas served two years with the branch 
may, in his discretion, increase the battalions of mounted Engineers | OF 222 further, Tush ween —— eoeyes Ak EEY 
by 1 ter eer, or grade; 2 gine ok 3 aer — 75 corps or department 1s less than sx the chief of said corps or . 
rals; 7 : Pro ment may be detai either m ‘the colonels or lieutenant colonels: 
mat 92 — atai Varese dp 8 the e 5 And 888 further, That in time of war retired officers of the Army 
companies herein authorized and for duty with and as staff officers of ore f employed on active duty, in the discretion of the Presiden 
such o tions shall be detailed from the Corps of Engineers, me gs so employed they shal! receive the full pay and allowan:es o 
t the numbers in cach grade. 
fn tnis section.” he epiisted force of me Corps of Huginesre and the | SHC 10; Composition ̃ TT 
sist o . 
3 = ie eee Se 3 6!!! ee Oe a 10 first Mentenanta, 15 second, lieutenants, 1 5 ira aaa 1 
. 13. The Ordnance Department: The Ordnance artment shall | machine-gun com Yi sup company, an 2 Infantry companies 
s 55 1 Chief of 98 with the rank off er general; 6 | or ized into 3 battalions uF 2 companies each. 
colonels; 12 lieutenant colonels; 24 majors; 33 cap ; 88 first lieu- Re pra nested shall We 5555 5 wa — eee — of 
tenants; the ordnance sergeants as now authorized by law, and such | ( 8 j a ap 2 i he iente : t second hie 
may : dnance serg hall nant, 1 first sergeant, 1 mess sergean supply sergeant, 6 sergenn 
* 8 588 In — ene Dee 11 corporals, 2 cooks, 2 buglers, 1 mechanic, 19 privates, first class, 
ho shall have served thfully for eight years, including four | and 56 privates. E 
ene In the ade of noncommissioned officer: Provided wether That Each Infantry head rters company shall consist of 1 captain, 
Vacancies which may occur in the commissioned personnel of the Ord- | mounted (regimental utant); 1 regimental sergeant or, mounted > 
nance Department shall be subject to the provisions of sections 26 and | 8 battalion sergeants major, mounted; 1 first sergeant ( major); 
27 of the act approved February 2, 1901, the acts approved June 25, | 2 color sergeants; 1 mess sergeant; 1 ` 
1906, and February 24, 1915, and acts amendatory thereof relating to |.geant; 1 sergeant; 2 cooks; 1 horseshoer; 1 band leader; 1 assistant 
the 0 ce 5 band leader; 1 sergeant bugier ; 2 band sergeants; 4 band corporals; 2 
Sec. 14. The 1 Corps: The Signal Corps shall consist of 1 Chief | musicians, first class; 4 musicians, second class; 13 musicians, third 
Signal Officer. with the rank of brigadier eral; 2 colonels; 9 lieu- | class; + 5 first class, mounted; and 12 privates, mounted. 
tenant colonels: 15 majors; 40 captains: 161 first lieutenants; and the | Barh Infan gun compan. consist of 1 cap 
aviation section, which shall co: 
8 majors, 24 captains, and 114 first lieutenants. 


H machine- 
of 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant colonel, | mounted; 1 iret lieutenant, mounted; 3 second lieutenants, mounted ; 
1 first sergeant, mounted ; 1 mess sergeant; 1 supply sergeant, mounted ; 
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1 stable sergeant, mounted; 1 horseshoer; 5 ser; 1 6 corporals; 2 


cooks ; 2 buglers; 1 mechan hanic; 8 privates (firs 5 and 24 privates, 

Eac Infantry’ supply y company shall 5 —.— of 1 captain, mounted ; 
1 second 5 1 3 regimental Aone ge sergeants, mounted ; 
1 first sergeant, mounted 1 mess sergeant stable sergeant; 1 cor- 
poral, mounted; 1 cook; 1 saddler; 1 horseshoer ; and 1 wagoner for 
each ‘authorized wagon of the feld and combat train: Pro That 
the President ma tion increase a co — of t Intantry 
by two privates; corporals, 1 cook, 1 mechanic, 9 p 
and a vates; an Infantry machine-gun company by 2 9 
co mechanic, 4 privates (first class), and privates. 

ie commissioned officers ones ie ah 8 try headquarters, 
ply, and machine-gun com ‘or the companies organized 
inte battalions shall be assigned f from those hereinbefore authorized. 

Sec. 20, Composition of valry units: Each regime: 
shall consist of 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant . 3 majors, 15 capt 
16 first lieutenants, 16 second lieutenants, 1 headquarters 8 
machine-gun troop, 1 supply troop, and 12 troops organized into ee 
squadrons of four troops each. 

Each squadron shall consist of 1 major, 1 first lieutenant (squadron 
3 ana 4 troops. Each troo 32 in 9 shall consist of 
1 captain, * Meutenant, 5 ot l ee ae first Ser ry t; 75 
mess sergeant, 1 supply sergean e an cy co: 
porals, 2 cooks, 2 horseshoers, 1 saddler, 2 buglers, oo — (first 
7 and 30 privates. 

Bach ——— troop shall consist of 1 captain (regimental adju- 


1 first sergeant (drum 
iy stant, 1 stable sergeant, 1 
dier, rae ita wa (first class), and 
Aese 'ban . 3 Aer 3 ae 
), second class), 22 1 


corporals, 2 musi 
. (third elass): 

Each machine- ‘oop shall consist of 1 3 1 first Heu- 
tenant, 2 second lieutenants, 1 first sergeant, 1 mess amecent, 1 appi 
sergeant, 1 stable 3 2 horseshoers, 5 sergean 6 corpo 
3 1 * saddler, 2 buglers, 12 privates ( class), and 

priva 


ates, 1 


quarters troop 


corporals, 
and 
rals, 1 mechani 


2 sergean 
"Ts neante, 1 peiv each machine- 


oer. 
The commissioned officers required for the Cavalry headquarters, 
supply, and machine-gun troops, and for the troops organized into 
squadrons, shall be assigned from those hereinbefore authorized. 

Sze. 21. pon —. wot Field Artill units: The Field oe 

tillery (feld and ai 5 12 i shall’ consist of 136 8 
artillery an ege gun or ho 
batteries organized into 21 

In time of actual or threatened “hostilities the President is — 
to organize such number of ammunition batteries and 
ere and battalio 


including mo 


5 . necessary for 6 — 0} n shall be plied ie ti the 
Ohean Reserve Co: provided by this — and by temporary appoint- 
ment as authorized by 3 8 of the = of 90 app 4 


25, 1914. 


the Re Army. 
Each * of — 2 Bag Sear rif shall consist of 1 colonel, 1 lieu- 
tenant colonel uarters company, 1 company, 


and such . and 1 8 tne President — 


e shall consist of 1 captain, 2 first Heu- 
1 “supply 


seer) 2 3 lieutenants, Te first sergean gy Y —.— sepuni 1 

stable sergean mess sergeant, 6 sergea: corpo: ef me- 

chanic, 1 saddler, 2 horsesh 1 aes Aa 2 bi 8 coo 22 

rivates (first class), and 71 privates. When no oe 
ying Corps are attarhed for such tions 


ch battery of mountain artillery p E. r (sergeant, 
first class), one assistant packmaster (sergeant), and one cargador 


(corporal). 
Ex compan ent of two battalions gr 


ch headqu 7 
8 — 1 Se 1 1 first 3 
battali major, 1 first 


sergeant, 1 s 1 sup i supply sergeant, 1 stable 1 stable sergean 


(aret class), 15 va 2 
t buler paries: 
D 


3 


pany major, 1 t, 3 
2 3 bugler, 1 private (first class), and 5 A hen no 
ted men of the Quartermaster Corps is attached for such positions, 
there shall be added to = mountain artillery headquarters company 
112 class), 1 assistant packmaster (sergeant), 


ani 2 regin of two battalions shall consist 
pany of a z ental supply sergeants, 1 first 


* gun or howitzer battalion shall consist of 1 major, 1 captain, 
and batteries as follows: Mountain artillery battalions and light ar- 
tillery gun or howitzer battalions arving with the field artillery of In- 
fantry divisions shail contain 3 batteries; horse artillery battalions 
and heavy field artillery gun or howitzer’ battalions shall contain 2 
batteries: Provided, That the President may, in his discretion, in- 
crease the headquarters 8 of a regiment of two battalions by 
2 sergeants, 5 corporals, 1 rseshoer, 1 mechanic, 1 private (first 
ciate} and 6 privates; the headquarters company of a regiment of 


three battalions by 1 sergeant, 7 corporals, 1 horseshoer, 1 mechanic, 2 
+ 


cooks, 2 privates (first class), and 7 privates; the sup pply company of 
: regiment of two battalions by 1 corporal, 1 cook, 1 horseshoer, ansi 


1 saddler; the suppl “picasa ad for a regiment of three battalions by 

1 corporal 1 cook, i he rseshoer, = Ben saddler; a gn or howitzer 

battery by rals, 1 horseshoer, 2 me anics, 1 bugier, 
“en privates. 


13 privates (fret els ately — 

Coast Artillery Corps: The Coast 5 shall con- 
sist of 1 Chief of Coast Artillery, with the rank of briga ater general: 
24 colonels; 24 Heutenant colonels; 72 majors; 360 EATE 260 
first Heutenants; 360 second ifeutenants; 31 sergeants major, senior 


grade; 64 se major, junior grade; 41 master electricians; 72 
engineers ; 99 electrician sergeants, first class ; 275 assistant engineers; 
99 electrician ts, second class; 106 firemen ; 93 radio sergeants ; 


sergean 
——.— 9 263 ore SIE rpa 263 sup 


62 
8 ediy 5i 5 
. > 


4 2186 wien cic i class; 12,562 privates; and 18 bands, 
organized ac ‘ore Bes — for the En band 


Army. 
e lieutenant colonel of said regiment shall be de- 
tailed for four years by the President from officers of the Regular Army 
not below the rank of 5 5 and the majors for like periods and from 
officers of the Regular Army not below the rank of captain, and, while 

so serving, officers so detailed shall have the rank, pay, and allowances 
of the grades to which they are detailed. The captains, first lieuten- 
ants, and second lleutenants shall be appointed and po romoted, = to and 
including the rank of captain, as now provided by and nothing in 
this act shall be held or construed so as to deprive any officer of the 
Porto Rico ent of _ — The which he now holds therein, or 


All m men enlisted in sald regiment shall be citizens of Porto Rico, and 
3 all enlistments therein shall be as provided by this act for the 


Re 
oer. and allowances of officers and enlisted men shall be the same 
— are provided by law for officers and enlisted men of like grades in 


Army. 

The Porto Rico Regiment of Infan 
be soe Baie for service curses ors of a 
tains and lieutenants thereof 

the Secre 


or or tions thereof, may 
ind of Porto Rico, and the cap- 
be available for such oe ed service 


ted by officers so 


— . an 


549 5 ha terer, the officers and en ‘ine on the retired list, 
the —— and addi additional officers under the act of Congre approved 
March 8, 1911, recruiting ts an re- 


parties, recruit — Og Feie 
cruits, service-school detachments, United Sta Ame Bare rracks 
0 wag 2 1. Philippine gen Indian 


— e3 otherwise; continue and ce except as cally 
nec. o Regular Army, excep to be provisional: Original a int- 
85 tat the except of cadets graduated — the nited 

shall be provisional for a od of two years, 


ta 
at the close any Aca whieh Spelled oak h appointment shall 


TO- 

tness for such tmen 0 any officer 

holding a — ager appointment become for promo — and 
— therefor, befi intment, 1 of the period of —— years e 
te of his original appointment, he shall receive ie l ap- 
pointment in such er grade until he has qua ‘or permanent 


2 — Ea at Aa fore the exp atisa of two years from 
appointment, with six months’ pay of his grade 


. 
Sec. 26. Increase to be made in five increments: The increase in the 
commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army 
this act „ increments, each of wt 


arm, d 
promoted to vacancies created or caused b. 
crement shall be promoted to rank yy uly 1, 1916, and those she 
moted to vacancies created or caused by the second increment shal 
promoted to rank sare J 1, 10177 those promoted to — . — 
dition of the third increment shall be pro- 

those promoted to vacancies created 
ine Addition of hs Sizes increment shall be promoted to 


the addition of the first in- 


rank aon S 1919; and those promoted to vacan created or 
caused b aie ay, dition of the fifth increment shall be promoted to rank 
from J 3 Provided, That in the event of actual or threatened 
war or lar emergency in which the public safety demands it, the 


President mi authorized to immediately organize the entire increase au- 
thorized by this act, or so much thereof as he may deem necessary. 
Vacancies in the grade of second lieutenant occurring in any fiscal 
r shall be filled in the 9 order: First, from cadets graduated 
| zene the United States Military Academy ; second, under the provisions 
of existing law, from e men whose fitness for it hee eee shall 
have been determined by competitive examination; members 
of the Officers’ Reserve Corps hereinafter provided for between the ages 
of 21 and 27 years; fourth, from candidates from civil life between the 
ages of 21 and 27 years. The President is authorized to make the 
ny rules and regulations to carry these provisions into effect: 
Provide That appointments to the Corps of Engineers shall continue 
to be made as now provided by law, but that officers of the Army or 
Navy of the United States ma may become candidates for said a 3 
under the provisions of on 5 of the act approved ruary 27, 
1911, without previously vacating their commissions as officers and 
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without previously establishing eligibility for appointment as junior 
engineer under the Engineer Bureau of the War Department: Provided 
further, That the provisions of existing law requiring examinations to 
determine fitness for promotion of officers of the Army are hereby ex- 
tended to include all grades below that of brigadier general: And pro- 
vided further, That examinations of officers in the grades of major and 
lieutenant colonel shall be confined to problems involving the higher 
functions of staff duties and command. 

Sec, 27. The detached officers: Line officers detached for duty with 
the National Guard, together with those detached from their pro) 
commands under the provisions of law for other duty the usual period 
of which exceeds one year, shall be subject to the provisions of section 
27 of the act approved February 2, 1901, with reference to details to 
the Staff Corps, but the total number of detached officers hereby made 
subject to these provisions shall not exceed 19 colonels, 23 lieutenant 
colonels, 165 majors, 389 captains, 426 first lieutenants, including 200 
detached officers authorized by the act approved March 3, 1911. 

Sec. 28. Retirement of officers of P 4 ree Scouts: Captains and 
lieutenants of Philippine Scouts who are citizens of the United States 
shall hereafter be entitled to retirement under the laws governing the 
retirement of enlisted men of the Regular Army, except that they shall 
be retired in the grade held by, them at the date of retirement, shall be 
entitled to retirement for disability under the same conditions as officers 
of the Regular Army, and that they shall receive, as retired Pry, the 
amounts allowed by law, as retired pay and allowances, of master 
signal electricians of the United States Army, and no more: Provided, 
That double time for service ere the continental limits of the 
United States shall not be coun for the purposes of this section so 
as to reduce the actual period of service below 25 years: Provided 
further, That former officers of the ewe i gy Scouts who, because of 
disability oceasioned by wounds received in action, have resigned or 
been discharged from the service, or who have heretofore served as such 
for a period of more than five years and have been retired as enlisted 
men, shall be placed upon the retired list as officers of Philip 
Scouts and thereafter receive the retired pe and allowances provided 
by this section for other officers of Phil ppine Scouts: And provided 
further, That any former officer of Philippine Scouts who vacated his 
office in the Philippine Scouts by discha or resignation on account of 
disability contracted in the line of duty and who was subsequently 
retired as an enlisted man, and any former officer of Philippine Scouts 
who has been retired as an enlisted 3 special act of Congress, 
shall be transferred to the retired list crea’ by this section, and shall 
thereafter receive the retired pay and allowances authorized by this 
section, and no more. Officers of Philippine Scouts retired under the 
provisions of this section shall not form part of the limited retired list 
now authorized by law. 

Sec. 29. Enlistments in the Regular Army: On and after the ist 
day of July, 1916, all enlistments in the Regular Army shall be for 
a term of seven yea! the first four years to be in the active service 
with a branch of which those enlisted form a part and, except as other- 
wise provided herein, the last three years in the Regular Army reserve 
hereinafter provided for. After the iration of two years’ service 
in a first or subsequent enlistment, enlisted men serving within the 
continental limits of the United States shall, except in e of actual 
or t tened hostilities, upon their own gy gor ons, be furloughed 
to the Re r Army reserve in the grade which then serving, or 
1 in the discretion of the Secretary. of War, be reenlisted for a 

eriod of seven years: Provided, That after the expiration of one year's 
onorable service an enlisted man serving within the continental 
limits of the United States whose company, troop, battery, or detach- 
ment commander shall gee him as proficient and sufficiently trained 
may, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, be furloughed to the 
Regular Army reserve under such regulations as the Secretary of War 
may prescribe, but no man furloughed to the reserve shall be eligible 
to reenlist in the service until the tration of his term of seven 
years: Provided further, That in all stments hereafter accomplished 
under the provisions of this act four years shall be counted as an en- 
listment 5 in 8 continuous- service y: And provided 
further, That whenever, in his opinion, the interests of the service 
require it, the President is hereby authorized to establish, in time of 
peace, recruit rendezvous and depots for the r Army, in part 
or in whole, as provided by section 10 of the act approved April 25, 
1914, to provide for raising the Volunteer forces of the United States 
in time of actual or threatened war: And provizos further, That the 
President is authorized to utilize the services of postmasters of the 
second, third, and fourth classes in procuring the enlistment of re- 
cruits for the Army, and for each accepted recruit the postmaster 
procuring his enlistment shall receive the sum of $5. Postmasters 
may be authorized, under such regulations as the President may pre- 
scribe, to forward, at the expense of the United States, to designated 
recruit rendezvous such applicants for enlistment as may have satis- 
factorily passed a preliminary physical examination prescribed by the 
Secretary of War and conducted by an officer of the Medical Reserve 
Corps or a civilian physician designated for that duty by the Secretary 
of War; and for each accepted recruit examined by them officers of the 
Medical Reserve Corps and civilian physicians designated for the duty 
of 5 applicauts for enlistment shall receive the sum of $3. 

Sec. 30. Pay of certain enlisted men in first enlistment: Hereafter 
the monthly pay of enlisted men of certain grades of the Army created 
in this act, during first enlistment, shall be as follows, namely: Quarter- 
master sergeant, senior grade, Quartermaster Corps; master hospital 
sergeant, Medical Corps; master engineer, senior grade, Corps of Engi- 
neers; and band leader, Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, and Corps of Engi- 
neers, $75; hospital sergeant. edical Corps; and master engineer, 

unior grade, Corps of Engineers, $65; sergeant, first class, Corps of 
tngineers ; regimental supply sergeant, Infantry, 8 Field Artil- 
lery, and Corps of Engineers; battalion supply sergeant, Corps of Engi- 
neers ; and assistant engineer, Coast Artillery Corps, $45; assistant band 
leader, Infantry, cveng: Artillery, and Corps of Engineers; and ser- 
geant bugler, Infantry Avalry, Artillery, and Corps of Engineers, $40; 
musician, first class, Infantr , Cavalry, Artillery, and Corps of Engi- 
neers, $36; supply sergeant, Infantry and Cavalry, Artillery, and Corps 
of Engineers; mess sergeant, Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, and Corps 
of Engineers; cook, Medical Corps; horseshoer, Infantry, Cavalry, 
Artillery, Corps of Engineers, Signal Corps, and Medical Corps; stable 
sergeant, Infantry, Cavalry, and Corps of Engineers; radio sergeant, 
Coast Artillery Corps; and musicians, second class, Infantry, Cavalry, 
Artillery, and Corps of Engineers, $30; musician, third class, Infantry, 
Cavalry, Artillery, and Corps of Engineers, $24; saddler, Infantry, 
Cavalry, Field Arale Corpa of Engineers, and Medical Corps; me- 
chanic, Infantry, Cavalry, and Field Artillery, and Medical Corps; and 
wagoner, Infantry, Field Artillery, and Corps of Engineers, 


21; prate, 
first class, Infantry, Cavalry, and Artillery, $18; bugler, $15. N 


othing 


herein contained shall operate to reduce the pay or allowances now 
authorized by law for any grade of enlisted men of the Army. 

Sec. 31. Final discharge of enlisted men: No enlisted man in the 
Regular Army shall receive his final discharge until the termination of 
his seven-year term of enlistmeat except upon reenlistment, as provided 
for in this act or as provided by law for discharge prior to expiration 
of term of enlistment, but when an enlisted man is furloughed to the 
Regular Army reserve his accounts shall be closed, and he shall be paid 
in full to the date such furlough becomes effective, including trans- 
portation in kind and subsistence as now provided by law for dischar; 
soldiers: Provided, That when by reason of deat. 
member of the family of an enlisted man occurring after his enlistmen 
members of his family become dependent upon him for support, he may, 
in the discretion of the Secretary of War, be discharged from the 
service of the United States cr be furloughed to the Regular Army 
reserve, upon due proof being made of such condition. 

Sec. 32. Composition of the Regular Army reserve: The Regular 
Army reserve shall consist of first, all enlisted men now in the Army 
reserve or who shall hereafter become members of the Army reserve 
under the provisions of existing law; second, all enlisted men fur- 
loughed to or enlisted in the ar Army reserve under the pro- 
visions of this act; third, any person holding an honorable 3 
from the Regular Army with character reported at least good who is 
physically qualified for the duties of a soldier and not over 45 years 
of age who enlists in the Regular Army reserve for a period of four 
years; and, fourth, 2 97 person who is a citizen of the United States 
or who has declared his intention of becoming a citizen thereof, who, 
by the nature of his civil occupation or profession, is qualified for duty 
in the Quartermaster, Engineer, or Signal Corps, or in the Medical or 
Ordnance Departments, and who is physically qualified for the duties 
of a soldier and is between 18 and 45 years of age, who enlists in the 
R r Army reserve for one of said corps or departments for a 
period of four years. 

Sec. 33. That the President is authorized to assign members of the 
Regular Army reserve as reserves to particular organizations of the 
Regular Army, or to oe the Regular Army reserve, or any part 
thereof, into units or detachments of any arm, corps, or department in 
such manner as he may be, and to assign to such units and de- 
tachments officers of the Regular Army or of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
herein provided for; and in the event of actual or threatened hostili- 
ties he may mobilize the Regular Army reserve in such manner as he 
may determine, and thereafter retain it, or any part thereof, in active 
service fur such pores as he may determine the conditions demand: 
Provided, That all enlistments in the lar Army, including those 
in the Regular Army reserve, which are force on the date of the 
outbreak of war shall continue in force for one year, unless sooner 
terminated by order of the Secretary of War, but nothing herein 
shall be construed to shorten the time of enlistment prescribed: Pro- 
vided further, That subject to such regulations as the President may 
hg for their proper identification and location, the members of 

he Regular Army zeserve found poraus fit for service shall be 
paid 5 and at the rate of $24 a year while in the reserve. 

Sec. 34. ar Army reserve in time of war: When mobilized b 
order of the President the members of the Regular Army reserve shall, 
so long as they may remain in active service, receive the pay and allow- 
ances of enlisted meu of the Regular Army of like es: Provided, 
That any enlisted man who shall have reenlisted in the Regular Army 
reserve shall receive during such active service the additional pay now 
provided by law for enlisted men in his arm of the service in the 
second enlistment period: Provided further, That members of the 
Regular 1 — 9 reserve shail receive the actual necessary cost of trans- 
portation and subsistence from their homes to the places at which they 
may be ordered to report for aans And provided further, That service 
in the Regular AITO shall confer no right to retirement or re- 
tired pay, and members of the Regular Army reserve shall become en- 
titled to pension only through disability incurred while on active duty 
in the service of the United States. 

Sec. 35. Use of other departments of the Government: The Presi- 
dent may, subject to such rules and regulations as in his judgment may 
be necessary, utilize the services of members and Sr gga’ kor of all de- 

rtments of the Government of the United States, without expense 

o the individual reservist, for keeping in touch with, paying, an 
bilizing the Regular Anay reserve, 

Sec. 86. Reenlistment in time of war: For the purpose of utilizing 
as an auxillary to the Regular Army reserve the services of men who 
have had experience and tiaining in the — 5 988 Army, the President 
may, in time of actual or threatened hostilities, by proclamation or 
otherwise, call upon honorably discharged soldiers of the Regular Army 
to present themselves for reenlistment therein; and any on who 
shall have been honorably discharged from said Army, with character 
reported as at least good, and who, having been foun pasaicaly sous 
fied for the duties of a soldier, it not over 50 years of a all re- 
enlist in said Army, under such rules and regulations as the President 
may prescribe, shall receive on so reenlisting a payment for having 
kept himself fit for service, which shall be computed at the rate of $20 
for each year that shal! have elapsed since his final di e from 
the Regular Army and the date of his reenlistment therein under the 
terms of said cali; but no such payment in excess of $200 shall be paid 
to any person under the terms of this section. 

Sec. 37. Preference in the civil service: All enlisted men who have 
completed six years’ service in the Regular Army with the colors, and 
who desire to enter the civil service, mag A be examined, under such regu- 
lations as the President may preseri „ by boards of not less than three 
commissioned officers, to be appointed by their respective commandin 
officers, and said boards shall certify as to the character of pmployment 
for which each applicant is recommended, and upon such recommenda- 
tion and without further examination under civil-service rules, certified 
applicants shall be appointed to any vacancies existing or occurring 
within or under the jnrisdiction of the War Department or the Secre- 
tary of War that may not be filled by promotion within the service in 
which the vacancy exists. In event of there vang no vacancies under 
the War Department, the President may, in his discretion, direct the 
appointment of such certified enlisted applicants to vacancies under an 
other department of the classes for which recommended: Provided, 
That such civil employment shall not terminate any existing obligation 
as to service in the Regular Army reserve. 

Sec. 38. Sergeants for duty with the National Guard: For the pur- 
pose of assisting in the instruction of the personnel and care of prop- 


or disability o s 


mo- 


erty in the hands of the National Guard the Secretary of War is au- 

thorized to detail from the Infantry, Cavalry, Field Artillery, Corps of 

Engincèrs, Coast Artillery Corps, Medical Corps, and Signal Corps of 

the Regular Army not to exceed 1,000 sergeants for duty with corre- 

sponding organizations of the National Guard and not to exceed 100 
* 
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sergeants for duty with the disciplinary organizations at the United 
States disciplinary barracks, who shall be additional to the sergeants 
authorized by this act for the corps, rn Cae troops, batteries, and 
detachments from which they may be detailed. 

Sec. 39. The Officers’ Reserve Corps: For the purpose of N 
reserve of officers available for service as temporary officers in the 
Regular Army as provided for in this act and in section 8 of the act 
approved April 25, 1914, as officers for recruit rendezvous and depots, 
—. as officers of volunteers, there shall be organized, under such rules 
and regulations as the President may prescribe, not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this act, an Officers’ Reserve Co: of the Army of the 
United States. Except as otherwise herein provided, a member of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps shall be subject to for service only in event 
of actual or threatened war, and w. ver called upon for service shall 
not, without his consent, be so called in a lower grade than that held by 
him in said reserve corps, 

The President of the United States is authorized to appoint and com- 
with the advice and consent of the Sena reserve 
officers in all grades ap. io and including the grade of major, from citil- 
zens of the United States who, upon examination prescribed by the 
Secretary of War, are found physically, professionally, and morally 
qualified to hold such commission, the persons so commissioned to con- 
stitute and be known as the reserve corps of the several arms, corps, 
or departments in which commissioned by the President: Provided, 
That the proportion of reserve officers in any arm, corps, or depart- 
ment of the Officers’ Reserve Corps shall not exceed the proportion for 
the same grade in the same arm, corps, or department of the Regular 
Army, except that the number co oned the lowest authorized 
grade in any arm, corps, or department of the officers’ reserve corps 
shall not be limited, 

All persons now carried as duly qualified and registered, pursuant to 
section 23 of the act of Congress approved January 21, i 3, and all 


officers of the Medical Reserve Corps shall, for a toni of three years 
after the ge of this act, be eligible for appointment in the 0 rg’ 
Reserve veps the arm, corpa; or department for which they shall 
have been found qualified witho: 


ut further examination, except the 
— examination, subject to the limitations as to rank he: pre- 
Ser 


Commissions duly issued by the President to officers of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps shall be in force for a period of five years unless termi- 
nated in the discretion of the President; such officers may be recom- 
missioned either in the same or her grade for consecutive peri 
of five years, subject to such examinations and goon ann as the 
President may prescribe: Provided, That officers the officers’ reserve 
corps shall have rank therein in the various arms, corps, and depart- 
ments of said reserve corps according to grades and to length of service 
in their respective grades, and when employed in active service shall 
ae rank next after all officers of the same grades in the Regular 

rmy. 

Sec. 40. The Officers’ Reserve Corps in war: In time of actual or 
threatened war the Secretary of War may order officers of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. subject to such 5 physical examinations as 
he may prescribe, to temporary duty with the Regular Army in grades 
thereof which can not, for the time being, be filled by promotion, as 
officers in volunteer organizations, and officers- of recruit rendezvous 
and depots, in such numbers as may be authorized by law. While 
such reserve officers are on such service they shall be entitled to the 
pay and allowances of the corresponding grades in the Regular Army, 
with increase of pay for le of service as now allowed by law for 
officers in the Regular Army, their active service alone be considered, 
. upon which they are required by the terms of their order 
o obey the same, 

Sec, 41. Instruction of officers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps: To the 
extent provided for from time to time by appropriations the Secretary 
of War is authorized to. order reserye officers to duty with troops or 


or to order them for duty on boards, or for consultation or advice, or 
for other tem ay duty, to the extent e by the amount appro- 
e publ vided further, That in time of actual 


active service: And provided furthor, That in determining the relative 
rank and the right to retirement of an office: of the lar Army, 
active 5 performed by him under the provisions of this section 
while serv in the Officers’ Reserve Corps shall not be reckoned. 

Sec. 42. The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps: The President is 
hereby authorized to establish and maintain in civil educational insti- 
tutions a Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, which shall consist of a 
senior division or, at universities and colleges requiring four 
years of * study for a degree, including those State institutions 
that are required to provide instruction in military tactics under the 
provisions of the act of Congress of July 2, 1862, donating lands for 
the establishment of colleges where the object shall be practical in- 
struction in agriculture and the mechanic arts, including military tac- 
tics, and a junior division organized at all other public or private 
educational institutions, and each division shall consist of units of the 
several arms or corps in such number and of such strength as the 
President may prescribe. 

Sec. 48. The President may, upon the application of any State insti- 
tution deseribed in section 43 of this a establish and maintain at 
such institution one or more units of the Reserve Officers’ Trainin. 
Corps: Provided, That no such unit shall be established or maintain 
at any such institution at which an officer of the Army is not detailed 
as professor of military science and tactics or at any such institution 
which does not maintain under military instruction at least 100 
physically fit male students, 

Sec. 44. The President may, upon the application of any established 
educational institution in the United States other than a State institu- 
tion described in section 42 of this act, the authorities of which agree 
to establish and maintain a two years’ elective or compulsory course af 
military training as a minimum for its puyeicany fit male students, 
which course when entered upon by any student shall, as regards such 
stedent, be a prerequisite for graduation, establish and maintain at 
such institution one or more units of the Reserve Officers’ Trainin 
Corps: Provided, That no such unit shall be established or maintaine: 


at any such institution at which an officer of the Army is not detailed 
as 2 of military science and taclics, or at any such institution 
which does not tain under military instruction at least 100 
pay acess fit male students. 

. 45. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to prescribe 
standard courses of theoretical and practical mili for 
units. of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and no unit of the 
senior division shall be organized or maintained at any educational 
institution the avthorities of which fail or neglect to adopt into their 
curriculum the prescribed courses of * training for the senior 
division or to devote at least an average of five hours per week 
academic year to such military training; and no unit ‘of the junior 
division shall be organized or maintained at any educational institution 
the authorities of which fail or neglect to adopt into their curriculum 
the prescribed courses of military training for the junior division, or to 
devote at least an average of three hours per week per academic year 
to such military training. 

Serc, 46. bility to membership in the Reserve Officers’ Trainin 
Co: shall be limited to students of institutions in which units o 
such corps may be established who are citizens of the United States, 


tha 
arrival at military 
Sec. 47. The nt is hereby authorized to detail such numbers 
of officers of the Army, either active or retired, not above the grade 
of colonel, as may be necessary, for duty as professors and assistant 
mi science and tactics at institutions where one or 


tions shall not exceed 300, and no active officer shall be so detailed 
who has not had five “onan commissioned service in the Army. In 
time of peace retired officers shall not be detailed under the provisions 
of this section without their consent. red officers below the grade 
of Heutenant colonel so detailed shall receive the full pay and allow- 
ances of their grade, and retired officers above the grade of or so 
detailed shall receive. the same pay and allowances as a retired major 
would receive under a like de No detail under the provisions of 
this section shall extend for more than four years. 

Snc. 48. The President is hereby authorized to detail for duty at 
institutions where one or more ts of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps are maintained such number of enlisted men, either active or 
retired or of the Regular Army Keserve, as he may deem 3 
but the number of active noncommissioned officers so detailed shali 


authorized for the Army. Retired enlisted men or members of the 
Regular Army Reserve shall not be detailed under the provisions of this 
section without thelr consent. While so detailed ey shall receive 
active pay and allowances. 

Suc. 49. The Secretary of War, under such regulations as he may 
prescribe, is hereby authorized to issue to institutions at which one or 
more units of the e Officers’ Training Corps are maintained such 
public animals, arms, uniforms, equipment, and means of transporta- 


the value of the property 
and for its return when N. 

Sec. 50. Student camps: e Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
to maintain camps for the further practical instruction of the members 


tened war; to rt 
camps at the expense of United States so far as 9 will 

it; to subsist them at the expense of the United States while 

veling to and from such camps and while remaining therein so far 

as appropriations will permit; to use the Regular a and such 
Government poan as he may deem necessary for e mili 
training of the members of such corps while in attendance at su 
camps; to prescrive regulations for the government of such corps; and 
to authorize, in his discretion, the formation of company units thereof 
into battalion and regimen units, 

Snc.51. The President alone, under such regulations as he may 
prescribe, is hereby authorized to appoint as a reserve officer any 
graduate of the senior division of the Reserve Officers’ e. Corps. 
or any graduate of the junior division who shall have satisfactorily 
completed the courses of military 1 rescribed for the senior 
division and 9 in such 8 truction subsequent to 

duation as the etary of War shall prescribe, and who shall 

ve arriyed at the age of 21 years and who shall a under oath 
in writing, to serve the Uni States in the capacity 0 


senior division of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps undergoing a 
9 course at any institution shall not be eligible for ap- 
pointment as a reserve officer while undergoing such 2 


Including such camp 
of War, he may be furnished, at the expense of the United States, 
with commutation of subsistence at such rate, not exceeding the cost 
of the garrison ration prescribed for the Army, as may be fixed by the 
Secretary of War, during the remainder of his service in the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps. 

Suc. 53. Any physicaily fit male citizen of the United States, between 
the ages of 21 and 27 years, who shall have graduated prior to the date 
of this act from any educational institution at which an officer of the 
Army was detailed as professor of military science and tactics, and 
who while a student at such institution completed courses of military 
training under the direction of such professor of military science and 
tactics substantially equivalent to those 33 pursuant to this act 
for the senior division, shall, after satisiactorily completing such addi- 
tional practical military training as the Secretary of War shall pre- 
scribe, be eligible for appointment as a reserve officer and as a tem- 
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pomery 3 second lieutenant in accordance with the terms of 
this act. 
Sec. 54. The President alone is hereby authorized to appoint an 
egular Arm; 


d 
commission as a temporary second lieutenant of the R y in 
time of ce for 8 of instruction, for a period not exceeding 
six months, with the allowances now provided by law for that grade, 
but with pay at the rate of $100 r month, any reserve officer ap- 
pointed pursuant to sections 51 and 53 of this act and to attach him 
to a unit of the Regular Army for duty and training during the period 
covered by his appointment as such tempo second lieutenant, and 
be the expiration of such service with the Army such officer 
shall reyert to his status as a reserve officer. 

Src. 55. No reserve officer or temporary second lieutenant appointed 
pursuant to this act shall be entitled to retirement or to retired pay 
and shall be eligible for pension only for disability incurred in line of 
duty in active service or while serving with the Regular Army pur- 
suant to the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 56. The Volunteer Army: The President is hereby authorized, at 
any time, to organize, maintain, and train, under the provisions of sec- 
tions 8 to 12, both inclusive, of an act entitled “An act to provide for 
raising the volunteer forces of the United States in time of actual 
or threatened war,” approved April 25, 1914, volunteer forces, not ex- 
ceeding an Shae of 600 officers and enlisted men for each congres- 
sional district. he term of enlistment, which shall in no event be 
greater than that of the Regular Army, the period of service with the 
colors and with the reserve, and the period of training shall be as the 
President may prescribe, those passing to the reserve to have the status 
and obligations prescribed for reserves of the Regular Army. Officers 
and enlisted men of the volunteer forces raised under the provisions of 
this section shall be entitled to the pay and allowances of officers and 
enlisted men of corresponding grades in the Regular Army during 
periods of training only. 

Temporary appointments and promotions of officers of the Regular 
Army arising from the operation of this section may be terminated at 
the discretion of the President. 

Officers of the Regular 5 receive commissions in the Volun- 
teer Army herein authorized shall in time of peace receive the pay and 
allowances of their respective grades in the Topi Army, and no more. 

Sec. 57. Composition of the militia: The militia of the United States 
shall consist of al! able-bodied male citizens of the United States and 
all other able-bodied males who have declared their intention to be- 
come citizens of the United States who are more than 16 years of age 
and not more than 45 years of age, and shall be divided into two 
classes, the National Guard and the Uno: ized Militia. 

Sec. 58. Composition of the National Guard: The National Guard 
shall consist of the re ly enlisted militia between the ages of 16 
and 45 years, organiz armed, and equipped as hereinafter provided, 
and of commissioned officers between the a of 21 and 64 years. 

All other militia shall be known as the . Militia. 

Sec. 59. The Vice President of the United States, the officers, judi- 


clerks; ons employed by the United States in th 

the mail; artificers and workmen employed in the armories, arsenals, 
and navy yards of the United States; pilots; mariners actually em- 
ployed in the sea service of any citizen or merchant within the United 


armament, equipment, discipline, and training of the National Guard 
shall be the same as that which is or may hereafter be prescribed for 
the Regular Army, subject in time of peace to such 1 exceptions 
as Sent be authorized by the Secretary of War, and the President may 

be the particular unit or units as to branch or arm of the sery- 
ce to be maintained in each State, Territory, or District in order to 
8 a force which when combined shall form complete higher tactical 
units. 

Sec. 61. The organization of all units of the National Guard, includ- 
ing their staffs and headquarters, shall be the same as corresponding 
units of the Regular Army: Provided, That the President shall, in time 
of peace, prescribe a maximum and a minimum strength for each unit. 

Sec. 62. Number of the National Guard: The number of the National 
Guard to be organized under this bill within one year shall be for each 
State in the proportion of 200 for each Senator and Representative in 
Congress from such State, and a number to be determined by the Presi- 
dent for Territories and the District of Columbia, and may be increased 
each year thereafter in the proportion of 50 per cent until a total 
peace strength averaging 500 for each Senator and Representative in 
Congress has been reached: Provided, That this shall not be construed 
to prevent any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia from organ- 
izing the full number of troops required under this section in less e, 
or from maintaining existing organizations if they conform to such 
rules and re tions regarding organization, strength, and armament 
as the President may prescribe: And provided further, That nothing in 
this act shall be construed to prevent any State with but one Repre- 
sentative in Congress from 9 um of one i ow of 
troops, with such auxiliary troops as the President may prescribe ; such 
organizations and members of such organizations to receive all the 
benefits accruing under this act under the conditions set forth herein: 
And 1 further, That the word Territory as used in this act and 
in all laws relating to the militia and National Guard shall include 
Porto Rico and the 3 Gi 5 

Sec. 63. Any corps of Artillery, valry, or Infan existing in an 
of the States on the passage of the act of May 8, Ta which by the 
laws, customs, or usages of said States has been in continuous existence 
since the passage of said act, under its provisions and under the pro- 
visions of section 232 and sections 1625 to 1660, both inclusive, of 
title 16 of the Revised Statutes of 1873, and the act of January 21, 
1903, relating to the militia, shall be allowed to retain its ancient privi- 
leges, subject, nevertheless, to all duties required by law of militia: 
Provided, That said organizations may be a part of the National Guard 
and entitled to all the privileges of this act, and shall conform in all 
respects to the organization, discipline, and training of the National 
Guard in time of war: Provided further, That for purposes of training 
and when on active duty in the service of the United States the may be 
assigned to higher units, as the President may direct, and shall be sub- 
ject to the orders of officers under whom they are serving. 

Sec. 64. Assignment of National Guard to brigades and divisions: 
For the purpose of 9 appropriate organization and to assist 
in instruction and training, e esident ni assign the National 
Guard of the several States and Territories and the District of Columbia 


to divisions, brigades, and other tactical units, and may detail officers 
of appropriate grade either from the National Guard or the Regular 
Army to command such units: Provided, That where complete units are 
organized within a State, Territory, or the District of Columbia the 
commanding officers thereof shall not be displaced. 

Sec. 65. The President may detail one officer of the Regular Army as 
chief of staff and two officers of the lar Army or the National 
Guard as assistants to the chief of staff of any division of the National 
Guard called into the service of the United States: Provided, That in 
order to insure the prompt mobilization of the National Guard in time 
of war or other emergency, the President may, in time of ce, detail 
an officer of the Regular Army to perform the duties of chief of staff 
for each tactical division of the National Guard. 

Sec. 66. Adjutants general of States, etc.: The adjutants general of 
the States, Territories, and the District of Columbia and the officers of 
the National Guard shall make such returns and reports to the Secre- 
tary of War at such times and in such form as the latter may from time 
to time prescribe: Provided, That the adjutants general of the Terri- 
tories and of the District of Columbia shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent with such rank and qualifications as he may prescribe. 

Sec. 67. Disbursing officers of States, etc.: The governor of each 
State and Territory and the commanding general of the Militia of the 
District of Columbia may appoint, designate, or detail, subject to the 
approvat of the Secretary of War, the adjutant general or an officer 
of the National Guard of the State, Territory, or District of Columbia 
who shall be re; ed as property and disbursing officer for the United 
States. He shall receipt and annually account for all property belong- 
ing to the United States in possession of the National Guard of his 
State, Territory, or District, and shall make such returns and reports 
concerning the same as may be required by the Secretary of War. The 
Secretary of War is authorized, on the requisition of the governor of a 
State or Territory or the commanding general of the National Guard 
of the District of Columbia, to pay to the property and disbursing 
officer thereof so much of its allotment out of the annual appropriation 
under section 1661 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, as shall be 
necessary for the purposes enumerated therein. He shall render, 


as prop- 
erty and disbursing officer, receive ga for his services from fands 
e District of Columbia in accord- 
ance with the numbers of officers and men of the National Guard of 
said State, Territory, or the District of Columbia who are actually 
enrolled and ir oi receiving military instruction and training, as 
follows: Five hund dollars for not less than 500 officers and men 
and not more than 1,500 officers and men; $700 for more than 1,500 
officers and men and not more than 2,500 officers and men; $1,000 for 
more than 2,500 officers and men and not more than 3,500 officers and 
men; $1,250 for more than 3,500 officers and men and not more than 
4,506 officers and men; $1,500 for more than 4,500 officers and men anA 
not more than 5,500 officers and men ; $1.750 for more than 5,500 officers 
and men and not more than 7,500 officers and men; $2,000 for more 
than 7,500 officers and men and not more than 8,500 officers and men; 
$2,500 for more than 8,500 officers and men: Provided, That when trav- 
eling in the performance of his official duties under orders issued by 
the proper authorities he shall be reimbursed for his actual necessary 
traveling expenses, the sum to be made a charge against the allotment 
of the State, Territory, or District of Columbia : Provided further, 
That the Secretary of War shall cause an on of the accounts 
and records of the property and disbursing officer to be made by an 
officer of the Army at least once each yari And provided further, 
That the Secretary of War is empowered to make all rules and regula- 
tions necessary to carry into effect the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 68. Location of units: The location of the units and head- 
quarters of the National Guard within the States and Territories shall 
be fixed by the authorities thereof: Provided, That no part of the 
National Guard which is entitled to compensation under the provisions 
of this act shall be disbanded without the consent of the President. 

Sec. 69. Enlistments in the National Guard: Hereafter the period 
of enlistment in the National Guard shall be for six years, the first 
three years of which shall be in an active organization and the re- 
maining three years in the National Guard reserve, hereinafter pro- 
vided for, and the qualifications for enlistment shall be the same as 
those prescribed for admission to the Regular Army, 

Sec. 70. Enlisted men in the O Militia of the several States, 
Territories, and the District of Columbia now serving under enlistment 
contracts which contain an obligation to defend the Constitution of 
the United States and to obey the orders of the President of the 
United States shall be reco; as members of the National Guard 
under the provisions of this act for the unexpired portion of their 
present enlistment contract. When the enlistment contract does not 
contain such an obligation, no enlisted man shall be recognized as a 
member of the National Guard until he shall have signed an enlistment 
contract containing the new obligation, upon signing which credit 
shall be given for the period already served under the old enlistment 
contract. 

Sec. 71. Federal enlistment contract: The provisions of this act as 
to the National Guard shall not apply to enlisted men thereof who have 
not signed an additional contract, which shall include an obligation to 
bear true faith and allegiance to the United States and mappo the 
Constitution thereof and obey the orders of the President of the United 
States and the officers appointed over them, and which shali also contain 
the following agreement: In the event that the President of the 
United States shall order the National Guard into active service be- 
cause of actual or threatened war within three years from the date of 
my enlistment I agree to serve as a member of the National Guard 
in the service of the United States within or without the continental 
limits of the United States for the period of three years from the date 
of said order or until discharged by order of the President of the 
United States.” 

Sec. 72. Discharge of enlisted men from the National Guard: An 
enlisted man dischar; from service shall receive a discha in writing 
in such form and with such classification as is prescribed for the Regu- 
lar Army, and in time of ce arges may be given prior to the 


expiration of terms of enlistment under such regulations as the Presi- 
dent may prescribe. 

Sec. 73. Federal oath for officers of National Guard: The provisions 
of this act as to the National Guard shall apply to officers thereof now 
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serving under their present commissions: Provided, That they have 
taken, or may hereafter take, an oath to bear true faith and allegiance 


to the United States, to support the Constitution of the United Stat 
and obey the orders of the President of the United States: Provi 
jurther, That no person hereafter commissioned shall be reco, 

as an officer of the National Guard under the provisions of this act 
until he has accepted such commission and taken the prescribed oath, 
which shall contain the same agreement as to seryice prescribed for 
enlisted_ men. > 

Sec. 74. Hereafter commissioned officers of the National Guard shall 
not be recognized as such under the provisions of this act unless they 
shall have been selected from the following classes: Officers or enlisted 
men of the National Guard; officers on the reserve or unassigned list 
of the National Guard; officers, active or retired, and ex-oflicers of the 
United States Army, Navy, and Marine Corps; graduates of the United 
States Military and Naval Academies and graduates of schools, col- 
leges, and universities where military science is taught under the super- 
vision of an officer of the Regular saps and for the technical branches 
and staff corps or departments such other civilians as may be specially 
qualified for sory therein. 

Sec. 75. Qualifications for National Guard officers: The provisions 
of this act shall not apply to any person who has been appointed an 
officer of the National Guard unless he first shall have successfully 
possa such tests as to physical, moral, and 88 fitness as ma 

prescribed by the President. The examination to determine the quali- 
fications for commission shall be conducted by a board of three com- 
missioned officers appointed by the Secretary of War from officers of 
the Regular Army or of the National Guard, or of both. 

Sec. 76. Filling of vacancies when in Federal service: All vacancies 
which exist or occur in the grade of second lieutenant of any portion 
of the National Guard in the active service of the United States shall 
be filled by the President from the enlisted men of the National Guard 
of the State, Territory, or District in which the vacancy occurs. All 
other appointments and promotions below the grade of lieutenant 
colonel shall, under the circumstances, be made by the President alone 
and all appointments and promotions to the grade of lieutenant colone! 
and higher grades shall be made by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. 

Sec. 77. Elimination board: At any time the moral character, ca- 
pacity, and general fitness for the service of any National Guard officer 
may be determined by an efficiency board of three commissioned officers, 
senior in rank to the officer whose fitness for service is being investi- 
gated, and if the findings of such board be unfavorable to such officer 
and be approved by the oficial authorized to appoint such an officer he 
shall be discharged. > 

Sec. 78. Vacation of commissions: Commissions of officers of the Na- 
tional Guard may be vacated upon resignation, absence without leave 
for three months, upon the recommendation of an efficiency board, or 
pursuant to sentence of a court-martial. 

Sec. 79. Disposition of surplus officers: Officers of the National 
Guard rendered surplus by the disbandment of their organizations may 
be placed in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. Officers may, upon their own 
application, be placed in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

ec. 80. The National Guard reserve: Subject to such rules and 
regulations as the President may prescribe, a National Guard reserve 
shall be organized in each State, Territory, and the District of Colum- 
bia, to consist of honorably discharged enlisted men of the National 
Guard of the several States, Territories, and the District of Columbia: 
Provided, That reservists when engaged in field or coast-defense train- 
ing with the active militia shall receive the same pay and allowances 
as enlisted men of like grade on the active list of the National Guard, 
and when called into active service shall be incorporated into the Na- 
tional Guard and be subject to the same laws, orders, and regulations 
which govern the same. 

Sec, 81. Armament, equipment, and uniform of the National Guard: 
The National Guard of the United States shall, as far as practicable, 
be uniformed, armed, and equipped with the same type ‘of uniforms, 
arms, and equipments provided for the Hegnar Army. 

Src. 82. Under such regulations as the President may prescribe, the 
Secretary of War is hereby authorized to procure, within the limits of 
appropriations made by Congress for the purpose, by purchase or 
manufacture, and to issue from time to time to the National Guard, 
upon reguisition of the governors of the several States and Territories 
or the commanding general of the Militia of the District of Columbia, 
such number of United States service arms, with all accessories; field- 
artillery material, engineer, signal, and sanitary material, accounter- 
ments, field uniforms, clothing, equipage, publications, and military 
stores of all kinds, including public animals, as are necessary to arm 
uniform, and on Va for field service the National Guard in the severa 
States, ‘Territor es, and the District of Columbia: Provided, That as a 
condition precedent to the issue of any property as provided for by this 
act, the State, Territory, or the District of Columbia shall make ade- 
quate provision for the protection and care of such property. 

Sec. 83. Under such regulations as the President may prescribe, 
whenever a new type of equipment, small arm, or field gun shall have 
been issued to the National Guard of the several States, Territoriec 
and the District of Columbia, such equipment, small arms, and fiel 
guns, including all accessories, shall be furnished without charging the 
cost or value thereof or any expense connected therewith against the 
appropriations provided in this act, 

Sec. 84. Each State, Territory, and the District of Columbia shall, 
on the receipt of new property issued to replace obsolete or condemned 
prior issues, turn in to the department or otherwise dispose of, in 
accordance with the directions of the Secretary of War, all property 
so replaced or condemned without receiving any money credit therefor. 

Src. 85. Any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia may, with 
the approval of the Secretary of War, purchase for cash from the War 
Department for the use of the National Guard, including the officers 
thereof, such stores, supplies, material of war, and military publications 
as are furnished to the Army, in addition to those issued under the 
provisions of this act, at the price at which they are listed to the Army, 
with cost of transportation added. The funds received from such male 
shall be credited to the appropriation to which they veias and shall 
not be covered into the 3 and shall be available until expended 
to replace therewith the supplies sold to the States in the manner 
herein authorized: Provided, That stores, supplies, and material of 
war so purchased by a State. Territory, or the District of Columbia 
may, in time of actual or threatened war, be uisitioned by the 
United States for use in the military service thereof and when 80 re- 
quisitioned by the United States and delivered, credit for the ultimate 
return of such property in kind shall be allowed to such State, Terri- 
tory, or the District of Columbia. 
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Sec. 86. Disposition and replacement of damaged property, etc.: All 
military property issued to the National Guard as herein provided shall 
remain the p rty of the United States. Whenever any such property 
issued to the National Guard in any State or Territory or the District 
of Columbia has been lost, ged, or destroyed, or has become un- 
servieeable or unsuitable by use in service or from any other cause, it 
shall be examined by a disinterested surveying officer of the Regular 
Army or the National Guard detailed by the Secretary of War and the 
report of such surveying officer shall be forwarded to the Secretary of 
War, and if it shall appear to the Secretary of War from the record 
of survey that the property has been lost, damaged, or destroyed 
through unavoidable causes, he is hereby authorized to relieve the State 
or 3 or the District of Columbia from further accountability 
therefor ; it shall appear that the loss, damage, or destruction of 
property was due to carelessness or neglect, or that its loss, damage, 
or destruction could have been avoided by the exercise of reasonable 
care, the money value thereof shall be charged to the State, Territory, 
or the District of Columbia, to be paid for from State, Territory, or 
District funds, or any funds other than Federal. If the articles so sur- 
veyed are found to be unserviceable or unsuitable, the Secretary of 
War shall direct what disposition, by sale or otherwise, shall be made 
of them; and it sold, the proceeds of such sale, as well as stoppages 
against officers and enlisted men, and the net proceeds of collections 
made from any person or from any State, Territory, or District to relm- 
burse the Government for the loss, canape or destruction of any prop- 
erty shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States as a credit 
to said State, Territory, or tbe District of Columbia, accountable for 
said property, and as a part of and in addition to that portion of its 
allotment set aside for the purchase of similar supplies, stores, or 
material of war: Provided further, That if any State, Territory, or 
the District of Columbia neglects or refuses to pay, or to cause to 
be paid, the money Sopher of any loss, damage, or destruction of 
property charged against such State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbia by the Secretary of War after 1 Meeti a disinterested 
officer appointed as hereinbefore peoria the retary of War is 
hereby authorized to debar such State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbia from further 1 in any and all appropriations for 
the Natlonal Guard until such payment Is made. 

Sec. 87. The net proceeds of the sale of condemned stores issued 
to the National Guard and not charged to State allotments shall be 
covered into the Treasury of the United States, as shall also stoppages 
against officers and enlisted men, and the net pr s of collections 
made from any person to reimburse the Government for the loss, dam- 
age, or destruction of said property not charged against the State 
allotment issued for the use of the National Guard, 

Sec. 88. Horses for Cavalry and Field Artillery of National Guard: 
Appropriations made for the particular purpose shall be available for 
the purchase, under such regulations as the Secretary of War may 
prescribe, of horses conforming to the Regular Army standards for 
the use of Field Artillery and Cavalry of the National Guard, said 
horses to remain the property of the United States and to be used 
solely for military purposes. . 

Horses so purchased may be issued not to exceed 32 to any one 
battery or troop, under such regulations as the Secretary of War may 

rescribe; and the Secretary of War is further authorized to issue, 
n lieu of purchase, for the use of such organizations, condemned Army 
horses which are no ionger fit for service, but which may be suitable 
for the purposes of instruction, the same to be sold as now provided 
by law when the latter pu e has been served. 

Sec. 89. Appropriations made for the particular purpose shall be 
available for the purchase and issue of forage, bedding, shoeing, and 
veterinary services, and supplies for the Government horses issued to 
any battery or troop, and for the compensation of competent help for 
the care of the material, animals, and equipment thereof, under such 
regulations as the Secretary of War may prescribe: Provided, That 
the men to be compensated, not to exceed five for each battery or troop, 
shall be duly enlisted therein and shall be detailed by the battery or 
troop commander, under such regulations as the Secretary of War may 
prescribe, and shall be paid by the United States disbursing officer in 
each State, Territory, and the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 90. Discipline to conform to that of Regular Army: The dis- 
cipline, which includes training, of the National Guard shall conform 
to the system which is now or may hereafter be prescribed for the 
Regular Army, and the training shall be carried out by the several 
States, Territories, and the District of Columbia so as to conform to 
the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 91. Training of the National Guard: Each company, an 
battery, and detachment in the National Guard shall assemble for d i 
and instruction, including indoor target practice, not less than 48 
times cach year, and shall, in addition thereto, participate in encamp- 
ments, maneuvers, or other exercises, including outdoor target prac- 
tice, at least 24 days each year, 5 of which shall be in rifle practice, 
unless such company, troop, battery, or detachment shall have been 
excused from participation in any part thereof by. the Secretary of War: 
Provided, That credit for an assembly for drill or for indoor target 
practice shall not be given unless the number of officers and enlisted 
men present for duty at such assembly shall equal or exceed a mini- 
mum to be prescribed by the President, nor unless the period of actual 
military duty and instruction rticipated in by each officer and en- 
listed man at each such assembly at which he is credited as Saving 
been present shall be of at least one and one-half hours’ duration an 
the character of training such as may be prescribed by the Secretary 


of War. 
Sec. 92. In tions of the National Guard: The Secretary of War 
shall cause an inspection to be made at least once each year by officers 


of the Regular Army detailed by him for that purpose to determine 
whether the amount and condition of the 2 55 in the hands of the 
National Guard is satisfactory ; whether the National Guard is organ- 
ized as hereinbefore prescribed; whether the officers and enlisted men 
possess the physical and other 8 prescribed; whether the 
organization and the officers and enlisted men thereof are sufficiently 
armed, uniformed, uipp 


ed, and being trained and instructed for 
active dut; 
being kep 


in the field or coast defense, and whether the records are 
in accordance with the requirements of this act. The 
reports of such inspections shall serve as the basis for determining 
what organizations and individuals shall be considered as constituting 
the National Guard within the meaning of this act. 
Sec. 98. Encampments and maneuvers: Under such regulations as 
the President may prescribe the Secretary of War is authorized to 
provide for the participation of any part of the National Guard in 


encampments, maneuvers, or other exercises, Including outdoor target 
practice, for field or coast-defense instruction, either independently or 
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Sec. 95. Use of Regular Army personnel: The 2 of War 
may detail one or more officers an and enlisted men of the R ar Army 
to attend any en ment, maneuver, or other exercise for field or 
coast-defense instruction of the National Guard, who shall give sath 
instruction and information to the officers and men assembled for such 
encampment, maneuver, or other exercise as may be directed by the 

of War or requested by the governor or by the commanding 
the National Guard there on duty. 

96. nee such * as the President — A prescribe the 
5 ae pee e oon = Fp noone ip 1 of officers 
and Cristea. —.— 1 of the National G ch camps shall be conducted 
by officers — the Regular Army detailed by the Secretary of War 2 gat 
purpose, and may be located either wi or without aho State, T 

ory, or District of Columbia to which the members of the National 
Guard so designated to attend belong. Officers and enlisted men attend- 
ing suen camps shall be entitled to pay and transportation, and enlisted 
men to tence in addition, at the same rates as for encampments 
or maneuvers for field or coast-defense instruction. 

Sec. 97. When any portion of the National Guard participates in 
encampments, maneuvers, or other exercises, including outdoor target 
practice, for field or coast-defense instruction under the provisions of 
his act they may, after duly mustered, be paid at any time 
after such muster for the period from the date of leaving the home 
rendezyous to date of return thereto as determined in advance, both 
dates inclusive; and such payment, if otherwise correct, shall pass to 
the credit of the disbursing officer making the same. 

Sec, 98. National Guard officers and men at service schools: Under 
such regulations as the President may prescribe, the Secretary of War 
may, upon the recommendation of the governor of any State or Terri- 
tory or the commanding general of the Militia of the District of 
Columbia, authorize a limited number of selected officers or enlisted 
men of the National Guard to attend and pursue a regular Ppa g Z 
study at any military service school of the United States, exce —.— 
United States Military Academy; or to be attached to an organ 
of the same arm, corps, or department to which the officer or enlisted 
man belongs for routine practical instruction at or near an Army g 
durin ing its period of field training or outdoor season; and such o 
or enlisted man shall receive the same travel allowances and quarters, 
or commutation ef quarters, and the same y, allowances, and sub- 
sistence to which an officer Bad 8 man of the Regular Army would 
be entitled for attend college, or practical course of 
instruction under orders m proper . authority, while In actual 
attendance at such school, college, or practical course of instruction: 
Provided, That in no case shall the pay and allowances herein author- 
ized exceed those of a captain. 

Sec. 99. Detail of officers of Regular Army to duty with National 
Guard: Upon the request of the governor of any State, Territory, or 
the commanding general of the Militia of the District of Columbia, the 
President may detail officers of the active list of the Army to duty with 
the National Guard in such friar Territory, or District of Columb 
and officers so detailed may a — commissions in the National G 
with the permission of the dent and terminable in hi. 
without vacating eir commissions in the Regular Army, or being 
udiced in thelr relative or lineal standing therein. The Secretary 
‘ar may, upon like pray ard detail one or more enlisted men of 
the Army with such State, Territory, or District of Columbia 
for duty in 5 ite the National Guard. But not in this 
section shall be so construed as to prevent the detail of reti officers 
as now 3 law. 


Sec. , when 8 to laws Army 
The militia, when called into the service of 1 the Un ton —.— shali 
from the time they are required by the terms of the call to respond 
thereto be subject to the laws and regulations pa en Fog 
military 


— 


Pan 


Army, so far as aa laws and regulations are 88 
and e men ose permanent retention service, 
either E iaw active list or on the retired Hst, 11 not contemplated by 

5 ng, W. 

Sac. — of courts-martia! for National Guard: Except when 
called ae service of the United States, courts-martial in the 
National Guard of the United States shall be of three kinds, namely, 
general courts-martial, special courts-martial, and summary courts- 
martial. They shall be constituted and have cognizance of the same 
subjects and possess like powers, except as to punishments, as similar 
courts provided for by the laws and e tomer governing the Army 
of the United States, and the pr of courts-martial of the 
National Guard shall follow the forms and — of procedure prescribed 


for such courts. 
Bec. 102. General courts-martial m be convened by order of the 
Territories and hy the com- 


the ve States ani 
manding general of Militia of the District of Columbia, and such 
wer to fines not g $200; to 
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The commanding ch garrison, f post, 
lace, brigade, ent, detached perans; ‘or other detached 
of the National Guard, may appoint special 5 for 
: but such special courts-martial are 2 any case be 
inted by superior authority when by the latter . desirable, 
pecial craven martial shall have power to try any person subject to 


1 lax, exce) 


an officer, for any crime or offense 
by the tates, and such 


made 3 
aws of United Sta urts- 
wers 


ce, regiment or co 


tions; and said my when satisfied of 1 1 of such 
$25 for any le ees 

officers to reduction to the 5 
y and allowances, The proceed * 
2 for summary . 
co! 0 e 0 e tes. 

due. 105. All courts-martial f 
mary 


g the National Guard, incl 
courts, shall have power to sentence — confinement in 
fines authorized to be imposed: t such sentences of con- 
finement shall not exceed one day for each dollar of fine authorized. 
Suc. 106. No sentence of d from th 
vernor of a State or Territory or the 
— ding —— of the M tia of the — of 9 
107. dents of courts-martial and summary court officers of 
the National Guard shall have power to * 5 RF N to arrest ac- 
cused persons and to bring them — 1 the court for trial whenever 
such persons have disobeyed an order in writing from the convening 
Seet toa r before such court, a copy of the charge or apy een! 
elivered to the accused with such order, and to issue 
subpornas and subpoenas duces tecum and to enforce by attachment at- 
ce of witnesses and the production of books and papers, and to 
sentence for a refusal to be sworn or to answer as p ed in actions 
before civil courts. 
All processes and sentences of said courts 


same shall be executed by a U States marshal or his duly 
pointed deputy, and it shall be the duty of any United States a 
to execute all such processes and sentences and make return thereof to 
the oflicer N or imposing the same, 

Sec. 108. Pay for 9 Guard, officers : Commissioned officers on 
the active list longing to organizations of the National Guard shall 
1 receive as 5 for their expenses and compensation 
for their services, except during riods of service for which under 
existing law they may ‘ome entitled to the same pa 
corresponding grades of the Regular Army, at the 
namely: To captains commanding com es or similar units, 8500; to 
first lieutenants of companies or simi ge) $300; to second eu- 
tenants of companies or similar units, $250 

Sec. 109. Pay for National Guard, men: Each enlisted man 
on the active jist belonging to organizations of the National Guard shali 
receive as reimbursement for expenses and compensation for his 

ricds of service for which under law 


services, except during 

he may become entitle to the same pay as an erl man of corre- 
nding de in the Regular Army, at a rate equal to 25 cent of 
e initia pay now or =. may be e paa provided by for en- 

listed men of corresponding grades of the Regular Army, but in no 

event to exceed $120 a year: Provided, ‘That such enlisted man 


during the remainder om the 
tio to 24 is not 
of the year so served to the whole year; and when an 
ment shall expire, the compensation, tf any, to bean ei 
titled shall be determined in like manner: And 

periods of any actual military duty equivalent to the 1 herein pe 
scribed, except those periods of service for which under existing laws 
members of the National Guard may become entitled to the same pay 
as officers and enlisted men of the 5 im the Regular 
Army, may be accepted as service in lieu of drills when approved 
by e Becretary of War. 

Sec. 110. All pang heh a ier ene for the purposes of the two pre- 
ceding sections shal ursed and accounted for by the officers and 
agents of the eee Corps of Seine 5 and all dis- 
bursements made under the provisions of the tw: 
ona Deter ra sran = — * cable after the Aie ae rea pper ann 
the y of June of each year upon rolis prepa and authenti- 
FFF 5 Provided. 


for that 7 — if 
number of drills whose ra 


sections 


service, 


ay P prescribe. 
Sec, 112. en Congress shall have authorized the use of the armed 
land forces of the United States the use of troops in excess 
of those of the Regular aang. the officers and enlisted men * the Na- 
tional Guard, who have an enlistment or agreement to render 
military service to the Un oy States and have received and accepted 
compensation for training for such service under the p: ns of this 
act, and who have the required examination at the time 


by the President to serve for a poe of three years within or without 
continental ted States, unless sooner disc by 
the President. Officers and enlisted men in the service of the United 

ety under the terms of this section, shall have the same pay and 

allowances as Officers and enlisted men of the Regular Army. 


1916. 


Sec. 113. Rights to pensions: When any officer or enlisted man of 
the National Guard is disabled by reason of wounds or disability re- 
ceived or incurred while in the active service of the United States, he 
shall be entitled to all the benefits of the pension laws existing at the 
time of his service, and in case such officer or enlisted man dies in the 
active service of the United States or in returning to his place of resi- 
dence after being mustered out of such service, or at any other time in 
consequence of wounds or disabilities received in such active service 
his widow and children, if any, shall be entitled to all the benefits of 
such pension laws. 

Sec, 114. Encouragement of rifle practice: The Secretary of War 
shall annually submit to Congress recommendations and estimates for 
the establishment and maintenance of indoor and outdoor rifle ranges, 
under such a comprehensive plan as will ultimately result in providin 
adequate facilities for rifle practice in all sections of the country, an 
that all ranges so established and all ranges which may have already 
been constructed in whole or in 7 with Federal funds shall be open 
for use by those in all branches of the military and naval services of the 
United States and by all able-bodied males capable of bearing arms, 
under reasonable regulations to be prescribed by the controlling authori- 
tles and approved by the Secretary of War. ere rifle ranges have 
been so established the Secretary of War is authorized to provide for 
the issue of a reasonable number of standard military rifles and such 
quantities of ammunition as may be available for use in conducting 
such rifle practice. 

Sec. 115. Temporary vacancies in Regular Army due to detalls to the 
National Guard: In time of war the temporary vacancies created in any 
grade not above that of colonel among the commissioned personnel of 
any. arm, staf corps, or department of the Regular Army through ap- 
pointments of officers thereof to higher rank in the Natio Guard under 
the provisions of this act shall be filled by temporary promotions ac- 
cording to seniority in rank from officers holding commissions in the 
next lower grade in said arm, staff corps, or department, and all 
vacancies created in any grade by temporary promotions shall be in 
like manner filled from and thus create temporary vacancies in the 
next lower grade, and the vacancies that remain thereafter in said 
arm, staff corps, or department that can not be filled by temporary 
promotions as prescri in this section may be filled by the temporary 
appointment of officers of such number and grade or des as shall 
maintain said arm, corps, or department at the full commissioned 
strength authorized by law: Provided, That in the staff corps and de- 

artments subject to the provisions of sections 26 and 27 of the act of 
‘ebruary 2, 1901, and acts amendatory thereof, 2 vacancies 
that can not be filled by temporary promotions as hereinbefore pre- 
scribed shall be filled by temporary details in the manner 
in said sections 26 and 27 and acts amendatory thereof, and the result- 
ing temporary vacancies in the branches of the Army from which the 
details are so made shall be filled as hereinbefore in this section pre- 
scribed: Provided further, That officers . romoted or ap- 
olnted under the terms of this section shall promoted or appointed 
py the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, for 
terms that shall not extend beyond the war or the passing of the emer- 
gency for which additional forces were ordered into active service as a 
part of the Army of the United States; and at the termination of the 
war or the passing of the emergency said officers shall be discharged 
from the positions held by them under their nipoen commissions 
or appointments, and officers detailed as herein authorized shall be re- 
lieved from their temporary details: And provided further, That officers 
temporarily promo under the provisions of this section shall not 
vacate their permanent commissions nor be prejudiced in their relative 
or lineal standing in the Regular Army. 

Sec. 116. Muster into the Federal service: Every officer and enlisted 
man of the Nationai Guard who shall be called into the service of the 
United States shall be mustered under such regulations as the President 
may prescribe without further commission or enlistment and without 
making a physical examination previous to such muster a condition 
precedent thereto: Provided, That as soon as practicable after such 
muster there shall be a physical examination of the officers and men so 
mustered : Provided further, That immediately prenia the muster out 
of an officer or enlisted man called into the active service of the United 
States he shall be physically examined under rules prescribed by the 
President of the United States, and the record thereof shall be filed 
and kept in the War Department. 

Sec. 117. Noncompliance with Federal act: Whenever any State, 
Territory, or District shall, within a limit of time to be fix by the 
President, have failed or refused to ge, ted with or to enforce any re- 
quirement of this act relating to the National Guard, or any regulation 
promulgated thereunder and in aid thereof by the President, the Na- 
tional Guard of such State, Territory, or District shall be debarred, 
wholly or in part, as the President apy direct, from receiving from the 
United States any pecuniary or other aid, benefit, or privilege authorized 
or provided by this act. 

Sec. 118. Annual estimates required: The Secretary of War shall 
cause estimates to be submitted annually to provide the amounts neces- 
sary to carry out such provisions of this act as relate to the National 
Guard, and no money shall be expended under said proyisions except 
as shall be specifically appropriated therefor. 

; SEC. He Applicable ‘cane PAT ogs p 9 of this act 
n respect to the m a sha applicable only to the militia organized 
as a land force, and shall take effect on July 1. 1916. = 

Sec. 120. All laws and parts of laws in so far as they are inconsistent 
with this act are hereby repealed. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, in view of the fact 
that a number of Senators have amendments to propose, I 
think probably we had better take up the bill by sections now 
so that they can consider the amendments that are proposed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator in 
charge of the bill a question? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I notice that in the House bill as reported, 
from page 1 to page 105, there are certain sections stricken 
out. Do I understand that the committee has reported the Hay 
bill, which passed the House? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the committee report that bill back 
to the Senate with the recommendation that it do not pass, but 
that the substitute contained in the pages from 105 to the end 
of the bill be passed? 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say that there are quite a num- 
ber of sections in the House bill that are not essentially differ- 
ent from the provisions of the Senate bill which we have re- 
ported as a substitute for the House bill, so that we are now 
considering the Senate bill as an amendment to the House bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. As an amendment? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. As a whole? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. As a Whole. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Or as a substitute. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is an amendment. Now, say that 
we take up section 1 here. It is stricken out by the committee. 
The Senate has taken no action on it. The committee reports 
back the Hay bill in this bill, with lines running through it, so 
that it is stricken out. z 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Then the Senate takes no action on that 
at all. Jt takes the action on the proposed substitute? : 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I understand that that will be the 
action of the Senate. If the Senator wants to amend the Senate 
bill by reinserting any provision of the House bill, it is open 
to amendment, of course. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Suppose there are some provisions in the 
Hay bill that I like better than I do the corresponding provisions 
in the Senate bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think it would be perfectly proper 
to offer them as amendments to the Senate bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Then we are not going to take up section 1, 
that is stricken out here and reported back by the committee? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No, sir. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is here stricken out. The Senate has not 
stricken it out, but the committee has stricken it out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Horus in the chair). If 
the Senator from North Carolina will yield for a moment, the 
Chair will state the parliamentary situation as he understands 
it. The Senate may proceed to perfect the part stricken out, if 
it so desires, and then to perfect the part offered as a substitute, 
and each will be first perfected before the amendment is voted 
on as a substitute for the original. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Chair pleases, the chairman of the 
committee does not understand it that way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair was stating what he 
understands; and then it is in the hands of the Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. Why, Mr. President, under the rules, what 
right have we to amend the provisions stricken out by the 
Senate committee? The only thing that is before us is the 
amendment. y 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They are not stricken out until 
the Senate votes to strike them out. This is a proposition which 
comes from the Senate committee to amend by substituting, and 
the original must be first perfected if anyone desires to offer 
amendments. Then the substitute is to be perfected, and then 
the Senate will vote to substitute, if it desires, or it will refuse 
to substitute. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the Chair hold that the House provisions 
that have been stricken out may be perfected? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. OVERMAN. The chairman of the committee does not 
understand it that way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. . That is the rule, as the Chair 
understands it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is exactly what I say; but the chair- 
man of the committee says this is a substitute for the whole 
House bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is just offered as a substitute. 
It has not been adopted as a substitute. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand it has not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the Chair has stated the 
rule correctly, with one exception. The rules provide that the 
substitute can be perfected as well as the original bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is what the Chair stated. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Chair, however, stated that first the origi- 
nal bill had to be perfected, and then the substitute. I will say 
to the Chair that the Senate can proceed to perfect the sub- 
stitute first, and then it can be offered as a substitute for the 
whole of the original bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the hands of the Senate. 
at their choice. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. I agree with the Chair now. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Then, Mr. President, I move that we 


That is a matter entirely in 
They may proceed to perfect either 


proceed to perfect the proposed substitute. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon 
moves that the Senate proceed to perfect. the proposed sub- 
stitute. 

The motion was 

The PRESIDING ele The Senate now has before it 
for amendment the substitute offered by the committee. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I suggest that we take it up by sections. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered, The Secretary will read the first section of the 
substitute for the purpose of amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think we ought to have a larger num- 
ber of Senators present, Mr. President. I suggest the absence 
of a quornm. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hitchcock Nelson Smoot 
Bankhead Hollis Overman Sterlin; 
Beckham Hughes — — Sutherland 
Brandegee Sung Poindexter Swanson 
Catron Pomerene ‘Thomas 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak. Saulsbur: ‘Thompson 
ee Lane, pantie’ 5 — — — 
ap ne eppa: ‘ownse! 
lark, Wyo. Md. Sherman ardaman 
Cumm 5 itt Shields Wadsworth 
Curtis M ber Simmons Warren 
Dillingham Martin, Va. Smith, Ga Weeks 
du Pont Martine, N. J. th, Mich. Works 
Gallinger Myers Smith, S. C. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hottis in the chair). 
The Chair has been requested to announce that the senior Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. JoHnson] is necessarily absent from the 
Senate. This announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I have been requested to announce the 
necessary absence of the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Bnoussanp] on official business. 

Mr. CHILTON. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Gerr] on account of illness. 

Mr. CATRON. I wish to announce that my colleague (Mr. 
Fatt] is absent on account of official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, before proceeding with 
this measure, I will state that I understand there-are quite a 
number of Senators who have set speeches to make on the 
bill; and, while I want to speed this measure as much as it is 
possible to do so, I do not want to undertake to amend the 
bill in advance of some speech bearing directly upon the sub- 
ject in hand. Either the bill may be out of place or the speech 
may be out of place if it is made 15 5 of proper order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I suggest that the Senator, 
in his able speech this morning, and one that was very lucid 
in many respects—though I could not keep up with all the 
figures—has included a list of figures, which will appear in the 
Rercord in the morning and which we would all like to examine. 
I do not want to delay this bill at all. I join with the Senator 
in saying that I should like to see it disposed of as soon as 
possible; but I believe we would make time if he should let it 
go over and let us hear the speeches to-morrow, if anybody 
wants to speak, and let us look at the Recorp and see those 
figures and the important matters that he has published in the 
Recorp, and then take it up. I suggest that he let it go over 
until to-morrow. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
speak this afternoon? 

Mr. ERLAIN. I have no desire in the world to do 
anything that might possibly impede the progress of this bill; 
and Senators here of longer experience than I think possibly 
it might hasten the matter if they could discuss it at length to- 
morrow. I am perfectly willing to have the bill go over until 
to-morrow; but I want the Senate to understand that I am 
going to press the bill after to-morrow morning, and, if neces- 
sary. to ask the Senate for evening sessions. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No Senator is more anxious than I am 
to expedite the consideration of this bill and eyery other bill 
that may come before the Senate; but I really think it would 
be better to let it go over until to-morrow, and let Senators 
digest the Senator’s speech, which is a very able and interest- 
ing one; and then, if Senators have set speeches to make, it 
occurs to me that they might well be made before we take up 
the bill for amendment. That would be my suggestion. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is one notice already given for a speech 
to-morrow, 


Is not the Senator from Iowa to 


Mr. SIMMONS. Do I understand the Senator as saying that 
after te-day he will not put the bill over again because nobody 
is ready to go on and speak? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; after to-day, giving the Senators 
a full opportunity to look into the figures and statements I 
have put in the Recorp this morning, and the report of the 
committee that has been filed, they ought to be prepared to 
take up the matter and push it to a conclusion. Therefore, 
while I am perfectly willing to let it go over to-day, so far as 
I am concerned, after to-day I shall urge this bill upon the 
attention of the Senate until it is concluded. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think that is a wise procedure. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hope the Senator will adhere to that. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I certainly will, if I can only have 
the Senator’s assistance and presence here. In view of that, 
Mr. President, I request that the unfinished business be tem- 
porarily laid aside. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 
porarily laid aside. 


Without objection, it will be tem- 


FEDERAL JUDGES. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Senate bill 706, to amend section 260 of 
an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws 
relating to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let me suggest to the Senator 
from Georgia that we take up the unobjected bills on the 
calendar under rule 8 and dispose of them, and then return 
to the bill referred to by him. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That, Mr. President, is an obstacle 
in the way of taking up bills that are objected to. I think a bill 
that is objected to is entitled to a hearing just as much as one 
that is not objected to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I believe that is so; but 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yielded last week, Mr. President, 
when there were several hours that I might have had, and the 
bill lost its place. I think this is the chance for us to have 
two hours and a half on this bill. I have said all I want to 
say, and I hope the Senators on the other side will express their 
objections. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to suggest to the Senator that there are 
16 pages of bills on the calendar under Rule VIII. I do not 
believe it would take more than an hour and a quarter to con- 
sider the bills to which there is no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I can not consent to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 706, 
the title of which will be stated by the 

The Secretary. A bill (S. 706) to amend section 260 of an 
act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws re- 
lating to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). Ihave a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Otrver]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. KERN (when Mr. FrercHer’s name was called). I de- 
sire to announce the unavoidable absence on official business of 
the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], who is paired 
with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy]. This an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Cour], and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). Under an 
arrangement with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsenp], 
I transfer my pair to his pair, and they stand paired, and there- 
fore we are at liberty to vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). Under the 
statement made by the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Tursan], I am at liberty to vote. I vote nay.” 

The roll eall was concluded. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I desire to ask if the senior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I transfer the pair I have with 
that Senator to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH] 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (after having voted in the negative). 
Having a general pair with the senior Senator from New York 
[Mr. O’Gorsan], who has not voted, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). I 
withdraw my vote, as I observe that the senior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Samra], with whom I have a pair, is not present. 
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Mr. CURTIS (after having voted in the negative). I desire 
to fog if the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] has 
vo 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. CURTIS. I withdraw my vote, having a pair with him. 
If at 8 to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the negative). 
I have a pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
CLARKE], who is absent. On that account I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Jounson], which I transfer to the junior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris} and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CATRON (after having voted in the negative). I wish 
to inquire if the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] 
has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. CATRON. I have a pair with that Senator, and there- 
fore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. HARDING. I wish to inquire if the junior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. HARDING. I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (after having voted in the negative). 
I transfer my pair with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reep] to the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borax], and will 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. OVERMAN (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
wish to inquire if the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
WARREN] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have a pair with that Senator. I trans- 
fer that pair to the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Bnous- 
SARD], and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). I have a pair with the senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Loner]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosryson], and will allow my vote to 
stand. 

Mr. CHILTON. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Farr] to the senior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Curserson] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. MYERS. I inquire whether the junior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLzan] has voted? 

The VIOE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with that Senator. I transfer 
that pair to the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] and 
will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr, THOMPSON. I have been requested to announce the 
unavoidable absence of the junior Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Broussarp] on official business. 

Mr. OLIVER. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] and therefore withhold my 
vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce that the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] is paired with 
the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 22, as follows: 


YEAS—33 
Ash Johnson, S. Dak. Pittman Taggart 
Bankhead Kern Pomerene Thomas 
Lane th Thompson 
Chilton Lee, Må. Sheppard Tiliman 
Hitchcock Martin, Va. Shields Vardaman 
ed pooh e N. J. — Walsh 
ughes vers 
Hus Newlands Smith, S. C. 
James Overman Swanson 
NAYS—22. 
Brandegee Jones Pa Townsend 
Clapp Kenyon Poindexter wadswortts 
Clark, Wyo. apoie She eeks 
Cu Smith, Mich. Works 
du Pont MeCumber Smoot 
nna Nelson Sterling 
NOT VOTING—41 
Borah Dillingham Lewis Saulsbury 
Brady Fall Smith, 
Broussard Fletcher Norris Smith, Md. 
an Gallinger O'Gorman Stone 
Burleigh Gof Oliver Sutherland 
Catron Gore en Underwood 
Chamberlain Hardin Penrose arren 
Clarke, Ark. Hardwick. Phelan Williams 
Colt Johnson, Me, 
Culberson La Follette Reed 
Curtis Lea, Tenn. Robinson 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill 
(S. 706) to amend section 260 of an act entitled “An act to 


' codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” 


approved March 3, 1911. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I was not here the other 
day during the discussion by the senior Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Smrra], but, as I understand it, this is what might be 
properly called a Democratic emergency bill, providing an oppor- 


‘tunity for appointing 19 Federal judges, involving an additional 


cost, if they are all appointed, as I understand it, of $124,000 to 
the already accumulating great deficiency. 

I make this statement in order that we may start in properly 
with an understanding of the measure before the Senate as the 

n goes on. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, this bill is one to 
which I hesitate to address myself. It is a bill, notwithstanding 
the able argument made by the Senator from Georgia, about 
which there are very great differences—in the first place as to 
its constitutionality. But at this time I do not care to discuss 
that phase of it. I simply want to put before the Senate, as 


the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] did, the exact 


import of the bill. 

The difficulties at which the bill is apparently aimed are not 
arising now for the first time. They are inherent in our system. 
Those difficulties have been met from time to time in a manner 
that has been satisfactory thus far. That relief can still be 
afforded at this time. I think there is no Member of the Senate 
who is not willing, when a judge of the circuit court of appeals 
or a district judge is incapacitated for his duties and where he 
fails to avail himself of our retirement statute, that we shall 
provide by appropriate legislation for relief in that particular 
case. We have done it heretofore. There is no reason why we 
can not do it again. But here is a net thrown out over the 
entire judicial system of the United States save only the Supreme 
Court, and why it should stop at the Supreme Court, in view 
of the evident purpose of the bill, passes my comprehension. 

This bill would have the exact effect stated by the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp]. By one act we place in the 
hands of the President of the United States the appointment 
of 19 additional judges if, in his judgment, the cause of justice 
may be better carried on. Now, why should we stop at 19? If 
it is proper to give the President this power to appoint addi- 
tional judges when, in his view of the situation, the interests 
of justice demand additional judges, why not leave him free to 
appoint as many as he sees fit? 

In Maryland and in various other districts we have made 
special provision that an additional judge shall be appointed, 
but that when a vacancy occurred the number of judges of the 
district should relate back to its original number, and the same 
in the circuit. Why not leave that as it is now? Simply because 
it becomes necessary to provide 19 additional places on the 
Federal bench in this year of grace 1916. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator let me ask him a 
question? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Certainly. I do not know that I 
ean answer it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. What influenced Mr. Justice Me- 
Reynolds, when Attorney General, three years ago in making 
the recommendation? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming: We know about recommendations. 
I will ask the Senator from Georgia if he will vote for the 
additional recommendations that have been made by Attorneys 
General during the last 12 or 13 years? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not know what they are. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I do not feel bound by a recom- 
mendation which is simply political in its effect. The Senator 
never would bring this bill before the Senate if there were in it 
a provision that not more than one-half of these judges should 
be appointed from one political party. Will he accept an 
amendment of that sort? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I would be glad to accept an 
amendment to the general judiciary law that not more than 
one-half the judges should be appointed from any political 
party. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. 
to this particular bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
3 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I shall call the attention of the 
Senator to that admission when the bill is up for amendment; 
and I hope those who collaborate with him on this bill will be 
as disinterested politically as the Senator from Georgia. 

But, Mr. President, this is not an emergency measure, al- 
though it seems to be made so. It sets aside the Army bill; 
it sets aside the calendar of unobjected cases. It occurs to me 
that as to the emergency which the Senator says exists and 


I will ask the Senator in regard 
I will as to this and as to the law 
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which everybody acknowledges does exist in some cases we can 
relieve those cases without passing a general bill of this sort. 

It is an injustice, in the first place, upon the judges who 
are already upon the bench. It is an injustice because it takes 
from them some of the dignity and some of the authority which 
they now bave and which they by right have. I can not see 
that the political necessity even exists for the passage of the 
bill at the present time. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hitchcock Martine, N. J. Smitb, S. C. 
Bankhead Hollis Myers Smoot 
Beckham Hughes Nelson Sterling 
Brandegee James Newlands Sutherland 
Catron Johnson, S. Dak. Oliver Swanson 
Chamberlain Jones Page Taggart 
Chilton Kenyon Pittman Thomas 
Clapp Kern Poindexter Thompson 
Clark, Wyo. Lane Pomerene Townsend 
Cummins Lee, Md. Saulsbu Vardaman 
du Pont Lippitt Sheppar Walsh 
Gallinger Lodge Sherman Warren 
Gronna MeCumber Shields Weeks 
Harding Martin, Va. Smith, Ga. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, it is not my desire 
to have the Rrcorp state anything except the facts of the de- 
bate. I understood the Senator from Georgia to say that he 
would be perfectly willing to accept an amendment to this bill 
providing that not more than one-half the judges to be appointed 
now under the bill should be from one political party, and I 
made a few remarks with that notion in mind. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That was not what I meant. What 
I meant and what I said was this 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, the Senator now 
informs me that he understood me to make such a statement 
based upon his supposed statement, and he informs me that he 
did not make the statement. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The statement that I made, Mr. 
President, was that I would be glad to see a provision of law 
which would not allow more than half the judges appointed to 
be from either party. I did not mean simply as to this amend- 
ment of the law. Just as soon as there is an equal number of 


circuit court judges from some other party than the Republican 


Party, then I would be glad to see the continuation of an equal 
division. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Of course, I do not want to enter 

into any controversy with the Senator. I remember perfectly 
well the statement which he made, which I replied to at the 
time. I asked him if he would be willing to have that rule ap- 
plied to the present case, and I understood him to answer that 
he would. The stenographer's notes, of course, will show what 
he said, but it dces not matter, because I know the Senator 
would not be willing—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. To have the appointments divided 
under this bill. I know that his purpose is to get 16 Democratic 
Federal judges, and perhaps he will get them. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I find that others around me under- 
stood me to have made that statement, and as I did not—— 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I am not questioning the Senator’s 
statement. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I did not intend to make it and it was 
not made. I went over to the Senator and asked him as to what 
he understood me to say, and I told him if my language indicated 
that, it was an inadvertence and it was not what I meant. I 
simply meant to say that I would be glad to see the general dis- 
tribution as to the entire bench equaled. I did not mean that 
I would be willing, as to such judges as were appointed under 
this bill during the next 12 months, that half of them should be 
Republicans when three-fourths of the judges now are Repub- 
licans. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The misunderstanding was not as 
to what the Senator meant but as to what he said. I misunder- 
stood what he said. I knew very well all the time what he 
meant. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
{Laughter in the galleries. ] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will not continuously 
remind the occupants of the galleries that they must be quiet 
during discussions on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I had assumed that the bill 
under consideration this afternoon would be continued during 


What I said was what I meant. 


the day, knowing its very great importance and the impatience 
of the people of the United States upon the subject to which 
it relates. I have in my office some material that I intended 
to use upon the debate of the bill which the Senator from 
Georgia has now brought before the Senate. I will not be able 
to use it at this moment, and must recall, as best I can, the essen- 
tial facts with regard to our judicial system. 

There are certain judges of the circuit court of appeals 
and certain other judges of the district court of the United 
States who ought to be removed from the offices they hold, 
not because of anything that they are doing, but because they 
are doing nothing. They are incapable by reason of physical 
infirmities for the performance of the duties which fall upon a 
judicial officer. I believe they can be removed if Congress 
would take the proper action and enact the proper procedure, 
I believe that if a judge of any court of the United States is 
incapable of rendering the service which his appointment re- 
quires and his office demands, and after the incapacity is mani- 
fest continues in the office, he is guilty of misconduct or misbe- 
havior in office, and for such misconduct or misbehavior he 
can be removed. That is to say, the tenure of his office can be 
terminated and is terminated by the proper ascertainment of 
the fact of incapacity. 

Some time ago I introduced a resolution directing the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the Senate to make an inquiry into this sub- 
ject and report a proper procedure for the remoyal of Federal 
judges who were incapable of performing their duties. The 
resolution is now before the Judiciary Committee, and I assume 
that very soon the inquiry will be made and the procedure re- 
ported. I have a right to assume that it will be done because 
of the well-known celerity and promptness with which that com- 
mittee considers all matters that are referred to it. I had 
hoped that the Senator from Georgia and other friends of the 
bill now under consideration would defer any effort to debate 
it until the inquiry I have suggested could be made and until 
the Senate could havé an opportunity to pass upon the wisdom 
and legality of the report that will follow the inguiry. 

It must be manifest to all Senators that it is infinitely better 
to remove in a lawful way judges who have become incapable 
of giving service to the public, whether those judges be 40 years 
of age or 70 years of age, than to attempt in the manner that is 
provided in the bill before us to remove, through legislative 
enactment and through an unauthorized delegation of power to 
the President of the United States, judges against the plain 
command and mandate of the Constitution, 

I have often observed very dangerous approaches to the con- 
fines of the Constitution; some of those approaches are now 
before the Senate; but, so far as I remember, the ventures 
which touch the limit of our constitutional power are always 
undertaken in order to accomplish some wise, worthy, neces- 
sary, humane purpose. That is not true of this bill. It vio- 
lates the Constitution of the United States plainly in two par- 
ticulars, and for what object? In order that certain judges 
who may or may not have become incapacitated for work may 
be retired by the order of the President whenever he believes it 
is for the public good. 

I hope that the Senate will be exceedingly deliberate in con- 
sidering a question of that kind. I know the situation of the 
circuit in which the distinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
SanrH] lives; I think it is known to all the members of the 
Judiciary Committee, and possibly to all the Members of the 
Senate. I believe with him that one at least of the judges of 
the circuit court of appeals in that circuit should resign and 
give opportunity for the appointment of an able-bodied man. 
In so saying it must not be understood that I am in the least 
degree criticizing the eminent judge, who has through a third 
of a century or more administered justice in the southern coun- 
try with as fine a sense of fairness and equity as can be found 
in the annals of jurisprudence. The fact just stated, however, 
does not warrant the Senator from Georgia, in my opinion, in 
making the attempt to secure additional judicial force in that 
circuit in the way provided in this bill. 

With these preliminary remarks, which will indicate, I am 
sure, my general view of the subject, I beg the attention of 
the Senate anew to some of the provisions of the measure. I 
hope the Senator from Georgia and all other Senators will 
understand that I am not dealing with this subject in a politicai 
way or viewing it from a political standpoint. I hope that 
my colleagues will believe that I would be as firmly and per- 
sistently opposed to the bill had we a Republican President as 
I am under a Democratic President. Those considerations do 
not affect my judgment in the least degree. 

I am opposed to the measure, because, first, I believe it to he 
in direct contravention of two of the most vital parts of the 
Constitution; and, second, because, if it were constitutional, it 
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would be in the highest respect unwise to invest an executive 


officer with the power which this bill proposes to bestow upon’ 


the President of the United States. 

Senators have already been advised that we have at the pres- 
ent time several judges who are beyond the age of TO years, 
and who might resign with full compensation, and that within 
the next year many other judges will have passed beyond the 
age of 70 years. So that it is said—and I have verified the 
statement with some examination—that in the next year, if the 
President thought it for the public good, he could practically 


retire something like 19 Federal judges and appoint as many in 


their stead. 

One of the peculiar things about this measure is that it does 
not apply to the Supreme Court of the United States. I have 
often wondered why the author of the bill did not extend it to 
the Supreme Court if it is wise to make the provision here 


made for the circuit courts of appeal and for the district courts.- 


The Supreme Court of the United States is constitutionally as 
vulnerable to the attack made upon the judiciary in the bill as 
is either the circuit court of appeals or the district court. If 
a judge who has passed beyond the age of 70 years, and refuses 
to resign, or does not resign, ought to be retired, and if his 
judicial power, no matter what may be his physical and mental 
condition, should be taken away from him, the reason is as 
potent in its application to the Supreme Court as it is to any 
other Federal court. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Iowa a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CUMMINS. - I yield. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I ask the Senator from Iowa whether 
or not the reason in the case which he is supposing would not 
be stronger as applied to the Supreme Court, because there is 
u certain degree of flexibility in the circuit court of appeals and 
in the district court; that is, the judges are to a certain extent 
interchangeable. If a judge upon the bench of the circuit court 
of appeals is incapacitated, a district judge may be called to 
take his place and may sit upon the circuit court of appeals; 
if a district judge is incapacitated, another district judge may 
be assigned to take his place; but no such condition exists as 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. Nobody else can 
be called into that court. So, if there are degrees in a matter 
of that kind, I ask the Senator from Iowa whether he does not 
think the reason would be stronger in favor or such legislation 
as to the Supreme Court? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Undoubtedly, Mr. President, the observation 
of the Senator from Utah has great weight, and I was about to 
touch upon that phase of the subject. The remark I had made 
was that, constitutionally speaking, the Supreme Court of the 
United States can be dealt with in precisely the same way as 
the circuit court or the district court can be dealt with. From 
the other point of view, that of policy, there is, as the Senator 
from Utah has stated, á much more persuasive reason for at 
all times keeping the Supreme Court full of able-bodied men 
under 70 years of age than exists with regard to the other Fed- 
eral courts. 

I hardly dare to suggest the reason—and it is a pure con- 
jecture on my part—but I have sometimes thought it was a 
wholesome fear of the Supreme Court of the United States that 
kept that exalted tribunal out of the purview or operation of the 
proposed law. I can understand this reasoning in the minds 
of some Senators who have considered this bill—not that the 
reasoning has been expressed to me—but I can imagine that they 
are thinking that it might be easier to sustain the constitution- 
ality of the act if the Supreme Court were omitted from it 
than it would be if the Supreme Court were included in it; and 
I rather admire the discretion on the part of those who have 
favored the bill in hesitating to excite the animosity of that 
great tribunal. I can understand how it might be thought by 
some Senators that the Supreme Court would look with greater 
favor upon the bill in its present form, because there are mem- 
bers upon the Supreme Court of the United States who are more 
than 70 years of age and who could at this time resign, and 
some of them could have resigned long ago, under the generous 
provisions of the legislation giving them their full salaries during 
their lives. I do not believe that the people of this country 
want the justices of the Supreme Court who are above 70 years 
of age to retire compulsorily. I know, and the Senator from 
Georgia knows, that some of them have rendered their most 
notable service after they passed the landmark which, under the 
laws of the country, gave them the right to cease work. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Illinois? 


Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 
SHERMAN. 


Mr. The Senator was speaking of the Supreme 
Court. Has the Senator the data before him of the ages of the 
justices of the present Supreme Court? 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is one of the matters of which I spoke 
in the beginning. I have that information on my table in my 
office. I think, however, that I could state the ages of those 
who have passed 70 years, but I hesitate to do so. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will do so in order to incorporate it in 
the Recorp, if the Senator will permit me. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very well; I will be very glad if the Sen- 
ator from Illinois will do so. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There are three of the justices of the Su- 
preme Court now who have passed the age, according to this bill, 
of judicial usefulness. There is one of them who soon will 
reach the age of three score years and ten. The Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, I may add, with the Senator’s permis- 
sion, is now 71 years of age, and, according to the contentions 
of some, ought to be retired if constitutional power will per- 
mit Congress to do so; an associate justice is now 73 years of 
age, and has reached that point of disability, because of the mere 
lapse af time, when, under this bill, he ought long ago, in keep- 
ing with official and judicial decency, to have retired. Another 
one, to make it a still more potent argument, is in his seventy- 
fifth year. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am very glad the Senator 
has made the statement. but I hope that all Senators will re- 
member that I can yield only for questions, as I desire to con- 
tinue this discussion. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Iowa a question. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. In view of what has already been said, 
does the Senator from Iowa remember the age at the time of his 
death of the Chief Justice who came from the State of the 
Senator from Mlinois, Chief Justice Fuller? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not remember his age precisely, but I 
know he was much beyond 70 years when he died. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. My recollection is that he was well up 
toward 80 years of age at the time of his death. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, it is a false rule to apply to 
the judiciary, for very many of our judges in the long and 
honorable history of the judicial system of our country have 
performed their very best work after they had passed the age 
of 70. It may be assumed that such men are on the downward 
side of life, and it ought not to be surprising if some of them 
fail in their mental and physical strength; but the procedure for 
removal should be directed not to age, it should be directed to 
the man. If he has become feeble mentally or physically and 
unable to do his work, then he ought in some way to be removed, 
with the pension or compensation which this country very prop- 
erly bestows upon her faithful servants; but if he is 71 or 72 
or 73 years of age and is still strong mentally and physically and 
capable of rendering the service which he ws appointed to 
render it is a refined cruelty, it is an exaggerated injustice to 
compel him to retire in the ignominious and humiliating way 
which this bill provides for his retirement. The method em- 
ployed in the bill is infinitely worse than straightforward legis- 
lative removal. 

Senators will remember that the plan of the bill is this, that 
when the new judge is appointed, after the President finds that 
the public good requires his appointment, the old judge con- 
tinues nominally as a judge and nominally entitled to a seat in 
the court, but his honors are taken away from him; the new 
judge is given precedence and the old judge is permitted to do 
only those things which are specifically assigned him to do by 
either the circuit court of appeals in the one case or the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the other. 

I can e the mortification felt by a judge who has held 
with honor and distinction a place in the public service for 25 
years or more upon being being superseded by the entrance of 
a new appointee and being retired in the uncertain, vague way 
which is prescribed in this bill. But let me refer a little more 
carefully to the provisions of the bill, for it may be that I am 
assuming too much when I take it for granted that every Sena- 
tor who hears me has read the bill. 

Mr, KENYON. Mr. President, before my colleague leaves the 
point on which he was speaking I want to ask him a question 
about it. The bill recites: 


And the judge so entitled to resign shall thenceforth be relieved, saye 
as provided, from the im by section 118 of this 
title to sit as one of the 2 of said circuit court of appeals, and 
shall be held and treated as if junior in commission to the remaining 
judges of said court, who shall, in the order of the seniority of their 

‘tive 1 exereise such powers perform such duties 
as by law may be incident to seniority, 
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What does that mean? What are the duties incident to 
seniority? What is the new judge to do, and what is left for 
the old judge to do? 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is nothing left for the old judge to 
do at all save to try a case here or there which may be spe- 
cifically assigned to him to try. The incidents attaching to 
seniority, I take it, are those of presiding over the court—that 
is, in the circuit court of appeals in the fifth circuit, we will 
say, Judge Pardee is the presiding justice of the circuit court 
of appeals, but if this bill were to pass and a new judge were 
appointed, Judge Pardee would instantly lose the position of 
presiding justice and would become the junior of all the judges 
of that circuit and would be subject to the orders of the new 
presiding judge. 

Mr. KENYON. Does my colleague not think that that is 
merely a polite or an impolite invitation to resign, and does he 
not think that the right to resign is about all the right any self- 
respecting judge has left? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It strains my disposition toward accuracy 
to admit that it is a “polite way.” I am rather inclined to 
think that it is a very impolite and abrupt way to ask these 
judges to resign. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, will my friend let me make an 
observation at this point? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. STONE. In a sense it is a question. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. STONE. Both Senators from Iowa have just referred to 
the humiliation which might result to a judge who, under the 
provisions of this bill, would be impliedly invited to resign or 
upon whom limitation in the exercise of his judicial power might 
be placed to his humiliation. This thought is the one to which 
I wish to direct the attention of the Senator. No one else, no 
other oflicial holding office under the laws of the United States, 
except a Federal judge, holds for life or can retire on full pay. 

That is a very exceptional favor conferred upon our judges. 
It has not been very long since a very distinguished man rep- 
resented the great State of Iowa in this body, whose term here 
extended over 30 years, and whose service here was especially 
distinguished in every way that tended to the public good as he 
saw it. He died of old age. He could not have retired, after 
more than 30 years of a great service to his country in this 
body, on full pay or on half pay. But a judge who has served 
a third of that time, when he has reached the retiring age, can 
go back to private life, and all the days of his years remaining 
draw from the Treasury what he would have drawn if he had 
continued in office. I say, it is a very exceptional favor that 
we pay to the men who are appointed to the bench, and which 
does not apply in any other branch of the public service; and 
other branches of the public service are just as useful to the 
public interest and welfare. 

The thought I present to the Senator is this: When a man 
who holds a judicial position reaches the point where he can 
be retired, and who, if he is capable of any kind of intelligent 
consciousness of his own condition, must know that he can 
not discharge the duties of his office because of disabilities, 
physical, mental, or whatever they may be, and yet refuses to 
take adyantage of this exceptional favor which the laws of the 
country give to him, is it a humiliation to him if the Congress 
of the United States, the men who make the laws in this body, 
many of whom render fully as important service to the Nation 
as he, and enjoy no such favors as he, see proper to say that if 
he refuses to surrender his office either he shall be required to 
surrender it, or some one else shall be substituted to discharge 
the substantial duties of that place? 

I think, Mr. President, if the Senator pleases, that the ser- 
vice of the Nation is entitled to some consideration while we are 
taking care of the sensitiveness of some judicial officer. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, it is absolutely impossible to 
differ from the views just expressed by the Senator from Mis- 
souri, and if he had been here when I began my discussion of 
the bill he would have known that I hold the same opinion that 
he has expressed so much better than I could possibly express 
it. I agree with the Senator from Missouri that when a judge, 
whether he is 70 years of age or 40 years of age, whether he is 
entitled to retire upon full pay or not, becomes incapable of 
doing the work of his office he ought to be removed from his 
office, for the people are entitled to a man so qualified, both 
mentally and physically, that he can perform the full measure 
of the work allotted to a judge. The difficulty with the bill, 
however—and I suspect the Senator from Missouri is not 
familiar with it—is that it gives the President the power to 
retire the judge, no matter what his physical or mental con- 
dition may be, if he has passed the age of 70 years. 

Mr. STONE, I did not understand that, 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think the Senator’s statement is 
rather extreme. It may give him the power, but if he 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator from Georgia will allow me 
just a moment, I will yield to him. The principle of the bill, 
if established, will authorize Congress, in turn, to delegate to 
the President the power to retire in the same way a man of 30 
years of age, or 40, or 50. The fact that the limitation in the 
bill is 70 years of age is not important, so far as the principle 
is concerned. 

Now, I will show the Senator from Missouri that I am right, 
with regard to the matter of which I spoke. It is assumed that 
this applies only to judges more than 70 years of age, and who 
could retire upon full pay: 3 

In the event any circuit judge, having so held a commission or com- 
missions at least 10 years continuously, and having attained the age 
of 70 years, as aforesaid, shall nevertheless remain fh office, the Presi- 
dent, if in his opinion the public good so requires, may appoint— 

There is no standard of judgment upon the part of the Presi- 
dent. Whenever he thinks that the public good requires the 
retirement of a particular judge he may appoint his successor, 
if the judge in office is more than 70 years of age and has been 
in office more than 10 years. 

The Senator from Missouri had in mind that it was wise 
policy to retire a judge who had become unable, through physi- 
cal or mental infirmities, to perform the work of lis office; and 
with that conclusion, I think, no man can differ. But is the 
Senator from Missouri willing to say that instead of requiring 
the President or any other tribunal to find that the particular 
judge is incapable of work, if he shall find simply that the 
pone good would be promoted, the judge then should be re- 
tired? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me for a moment? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Ido not say that the President we now have 
would be guilty of any such injustice; but we might have a 
President who would think that the opinions of a particular 
judge were so inconsistent with his sense of the public welfare 
that he ought to be retired; and this bill would enable the 
President to retire any judge above the age of 70 years if he 
differs with him with respect to his judicial opinions. 

I now yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator was not in the Cham- 
ber when I discussed this bill, and when I suggested to the 
Senate the substitution for the language used this language: 

If, in his opinion, the more efficient administration of the business 
of the court so requires. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I think that would be simply 
a paraphrase of the language now in the bill; and even if it 
were adopted it would not avoid the objection I am trying to 
establish. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator will allow me, I 
stated at the time that I considered that was what the 
language in the bill now meant; but, lest there might be some 
doubt about it, I suggested the insertion of this substitute. 
I myself think the present language means practically the 
same thing. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator from Georgia will so amend 
the bill as to create a tribunal before which the question of 
incapacity can be tried and determined, providing that upon 
the determination against the judge complained of he shall 
be removed from office, I will join with him in the endeavor 
to pass such a measure, for I think it is within our constitu- 
tional power to do it, and I think it would be very wise to do it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator’s idea is to remove 
them from office upon the ground of lack of good behavior, and 
leave them with no compensation at all, as I understand? 

Mr.-CUMMINS. Certainly. It makes no difference to me 
about compensation. I think the policy of the law to pension 
our judges of long service is wise, but the first consideration 
is the public. The public which pays has a right to full service 
from the person it is paying; and the moment a judge, however 
unfortunate he may be, and however free from blame he may 
be, becomes incapable of doing the thing for which the public 
pays him, he ought to be removed. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Town yield 
to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Would the Senator, by that proposed 
legislation, prevent a man from receiving a salary as a Senator 
and also at the same time a salary as a retired judge? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, if I could accurately. re- 
member my Shakespeare, I would venture to quote a single 
couplet: 


Thou canst not say I did it; never shake 
Thy gory locks at me, 
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Jam no more in sympathy with that 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have known the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa for quite a number of years, and I 
was quite aware of the fact that he had never had any experience 
on the bench, and therefore I did not charge him with having 

Mr. CUMMINS. I know perfectly well to whom the Senator 
from Ohio refers, and I must decline to draw his affairs into 
this very interesting debate. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Iowa why he thought the Senator from Ohio had 
gory locks? [Laughter.] 

Mr. CUMMINS, That is just what embarrassed me when I 
came to quote this couplet and I looked across at my friend from 
Ohio and observed how inappropriate the quotation would be. 

Mr. POMERENE. I did not think my friend from Utah would 
refer to my lack of locks. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CUMMINS. If I have answered the Senator from Mis- 
souri—and I really intended to do it—I now proceed with the 
development of the bill. Iam very anxious that the Recorp shall 
show just what it is, and I intend to read it, or certain parts 
of it, and comment upon it as I proceed. ` 

The first section, which is a reenactment of section 260 of the 
laws relating to the judiciary, reads : 

When any judge of any court of the United States, appointed to hold 
his office during good behavior, resigns his ofice, after having held a 
commission or commissions as judge of an. such court or courts at 
least 10 years continuously, and having attained the age of 70 years: he 
shall, during the residue of his natural life, receive the salary which is 
payable at the time of his retirement for the office that he held at the 
time of his resignation. 

What I have just read is the law at the present time, 
is no change in those respects. 

The section then proceeds: z 

In the event any circuit judge, having so held a commission or com- 
missions at least 10 years continuously, and having attained the age of 
70 years as aforesaid, shall nevertheless remain in office, the President, 
if in his opinion the public good so requires, may appoint, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, an additional circuit judge of 
said circuit— 

I pause a moment at that point to suggest that Congress has 
no constitutional power to confer the authority here mentioned 
upon the President of the United States. This bill is to take 
effect as to any particular judge or circuit when, in the opinion 
of the President, the public good requires it. Is it possible that 
Congress can delegate to an executive officer the authority to 
put into operation a law when, in his opinion, the public good 
requires it? 

I am quite familiar, I think, with those authorities or cases 
which the Senator from Georgia has in mind; but inasmuch as 
I am not equipped with the decisions, having been drawn sud- 
denly into the debate, I am not prepared to read from them, and 
to draw those distinctions which surely exist between this case 
and the cases in which the President can find a fact, which, 
being so found, puts into operation a law of Congress. 

Under this bill the President is not required to find a fact. 
He is required to utter an opinion. What is necessary for the 
public good is always an opinion. If anyone doubts that, let 
him remember what takes place in the Senate every day it is in 
session. I assume that all Senators debate bills and thereafter 
vote according to their opinions of the public good. Will any- 
one contend that when I stand here and say that in my opinion 
the public good requires the defeat of this bill I haye found or 
stated a fact? Yet that is precisely what the President is au- 
thorized to do. I am doing what I can to convince the judg- 
ments of my brother Senators that this bill is contrary to the 
public good, but I would not venture to assert that my argu- 
ment or my conclusion upon it could be regarded as a fact. 

Therefore, inasmuch as it is acknowledged that we can not 
delegate to the President the authority to put into operation 
a statute of the United States whenever he looks upon it or 
regards it as for the public good, the unconstitutionality of this 
bill is just as apparent as the sun will be to us if we ever have a 
fair, clear day, which I am beginning to doubt. 

I ask the Senators who have reflected upon the measure this 
question: Suppose we were to pass—as we will in a few days— 
the military reorganization bill, and we were to add, as a last 
section: 


This bill, after it is passed by Congress and apres es by the Prest- 
dent, shall be put into operation wheneyer the President thinks the 
public good requires it, and shall be suspended whenever he thinks the 
public good requires it— 


And so on ad infinitum, The illustration shows more clearly 
than any volume of argument that we can not confer upon the 
President the legislative power of determining what is good 
for the public welfare. It is not a part of the Executive 
authority. The Congress of the United States determines what 
is good and what is not good for the public interest, and it 


There 


can not delegate that authority to any other branch of the 
Government. 

But that is only the first collision with the Constitution. 
bill has the peculiar distinction of colliding with that charter of 


This 


our liberties at more than one point. I read: 


Who— 


Speaking of the judge who is to be appointed 


notwithstanding the incumbency of the judge so entitled to resign, 
shall sit customarily as one of-the judges of the circuit court of 
appeals of his circuit. And the judge so entitled to resign shall thence- 
forth be relieved, save as hereinafter provided, from the duty imposed 
by section 118 of this title to sit as one of the judges of said circuit 
court of appeals, and shall be held and treated as if junior in com- 
mission to the remaining judges of sald court, who shall, in the order 
of the seniority of their respective commissions, exercise such powers 
and perform such duties as by law may be incident to seniority. 

We have seen what place the new judge is to take in the court. 
Now let us see what happens to the old judge: 


Provided, That the presiding judge of the said circuit court of 8 
whenever in his judgment the public good shall so require, may there- 
after, from time to time, designate the judge so entitled to resign to sit 
upon the hearing of any cause or causes in the said circuit court of 
appeals, And the Chief Justice of the United States may. upon like 
occasion, thereafter designate and appoint any such circuit judge so 
entitled to resign to service upon the circuit court of appeals of any 
other circuit; and he may likewise be designated and appointed, as pro- 
vided by section 18 of this title, to hold a district court in any district, 
either within or without his said circuit. 

Those who have followed the reading of the paragraph which 
I have just quoted will observe that after the appointment of 
the new judge the old judge can do nothing whatsoever unless 
some duty is specially designated for him by the presiding judge 
of the circuit court of appeals or by the Chief Justice of the 
United States. His authority after that time is limited to the 
commissions which may be imposed upon him, not by the law 
but by one or the other of these judges. He can do nothing— 
neither try a case nor sign an order nor perform the least of 
the functions of a judge—unless he is authorized to Co it by the 
designation of the presiding judge of the circuit court of appeals 
or the Chief Justice of the United States. 

I beg that Senators will observe that condition, because it 
furnishes the foundation for the proposition I am about to 
make. The bill not technically but in fact retires the judge 
from his judicial office. It deprives him of the power which 
under the law he was authorized to exercise when he was ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate, The 
Constitution of our country says that the judge so appointed 
and commissioned shall hold his office during good behavior, 
Nothing has been found to impeach his good behavior in the 
operation of the bill to which I have referred, and the ap- 
pointment of the new judge by the President and the finding 
that the appointment is required by the public good robs the 
judge appointed under the Constitution, and entitled to all its 
protection, of the powers of his office and removes him from 
the office as effectually as though it had been done by im- 
peachment or by some other procedure which determined that 
there had been misconduct or misbehavior in office. Is it as- 
serted that Congress in the first instance and the President in 
the second instance can remove or retire a judge appointed 
under the Constitution from his office unless he is guilty of mis- 
behavior or has been found to have committed high crimes and 
misdemeanors? No; there is no lawyer who will so declare. 

My distinguished friend from Georgia finds constitutional 
ground for this bill, as I understand it, in the thought that the 
retirement of the judge or the disposition of the judge in the 
manner I have read is not the equivalent of a removal from 
his office, that he continues still to hold the title of judge, and 
that consequently the Constitution is not invaded. These are 
not the days to consider form rather than substance. There 
may have been a generation that would have given some atten- 
tion to a technicality of that sort, but if there was, the gener- 
ation has gone, and very happily and fortunately gone, and 
in these times we look to substance. Whoever seeks to sustain 
the position that we may deprive a judge of all his functions, 
take away from him all the power that the office confers upon 
him or all that inheres in the office, and still claim that he has 
not been removed or that he is still a judge, will have under- 
taken a most difficult task. I can not agree to it. I can not 
concur in any such conclusion. 

The remaining part of the bill I need not read, for it relates 
to the district judges and it makes exactly the same provision 
for the district courts and judges which I have read respecting 
the circuit court of appeals. 

Mr. President, I have so great confidence in the sincerity of 
the Senator from Georgia, I have so great respect for his legal 
learning, and I feel so sure that he desires nothing but the 
public welfare, that I appeal to him not to wreck the Consti- 
tution, not to overthrow a policy as old as the Government 
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itself and that has maintained itself in the confidence of the 
people, in order to reach a very worthy object. 

What he desires is another circuit judge in the fifth circuit, 
and I for one, as he knows, am willing to give it to him, for 
I have become familiar with the conditions of that circuit, and 
can not question his statement to the effect that owing to age 
and infirmity on the part of one of the circuit judges the people 
in that part of the country are in danger of being denied the 
prompt administration of justice. I think he would find among 
the Senators upon this side of the Chamber general concur- 
rence in the views I have expressed, and I sincerely commend 
that course to him, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I think, if this impor- 
tant bill is to proceed further to-night, we should have a quorum 
present. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Brandegee James Overman Smith, Ga. 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak. Saee Smith, S. C. 
Chilton Jones Pittman Smoot 
Clapp Kenyon Poindexter Sterling 
Clark, Wyo. Kern Pomerene tone 
Cummins Lippitt Saulsbury Sutherland 
Dillingham ‘umber Shafroth Swanson 
Gallinger Martin, Va. Sheppard Ta rt 
Hitchcock Martine, N. J. Sherman Tillman 
Hollis Myers Shields Vardaman 
Hughes Nelson Simmons Wadsworth 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. KERN. Let the Secretary call the absentees. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll of 
absent Senators, 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah moves that 
the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. STONE. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be directed 
to request the presence of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Sergeant at Arms will carry 
out the instructions of the Senate. 

Mr. Warsa, Mr. Rax SELL, Mr. Lang, Mr. Surry of Michigan, 
Mr. Ortver, and Mr. WARREN entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered to 
the roll call, There is a quorum present. 

Mr. STONE. I move that further proceedings under the 
order of the Senate be vacated. 

The motion was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 8493. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; 

H. R. 13043. An act making appropriations to supply further 
additional urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1916 and prior fiscal years; and 

H. R. 13708. An act making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in appropriations for the Military Establishment for 
the fiscal year 1916. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair presents petitions from 
the Pedro Cintron, of Patillas ; the congregation of the Methodist 
Church of Carnerio; the Methodist Brotherhood Albion, No. 
1334, of Guayama; and the congregation of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Vieques, in the island of Porto Rico, praying 
for prohibition in that island. The petitions will be referred to 
the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented petitions of T. E. Wylie and 
sundry other citizens of Seattle; of O. C. Bishop and sundry 
other citizens of Everett; of Mrs. Charles Jepner and sundry 
other citizens of Shelton; and of D. G. Wallace and sundry other 
citizens of Puyallup, all in the State of Washington, praying for 
national prohibition, which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 


Maron 29, 
He also presented memorials of Chris Foss and sundry other 
citizens of Mica; of H. Sorenson, Mr. and Mrs. R. Raddas, and 


sundry other citizens of Rockford; of Peter Larson and sundry 
other citizens of Hillyard; of J. F. 

citizens of Farmington; of William Haslett and sundry other 
citizens of Greenacres; and of Arthur H. Grammar and sundry 
other citizens of Spokane, all in the State of Washington, re- 
monstrating against the enactment of legislation to make Sunday 
a day of rest in the District of Columbia, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of Mr. and Mrs. R. Raddas, of 
Rockford; of Mrs. Margaret Otis and sundry other citizens of 
Hillyard; of Aksel Stai and sundry other citizens of Spokane; 
of Dr. Ada M. Jayne Weaver, of Seattle; and of Adam Zickler, 
J. D. Eastman, and sundry other citizens of Wilson Creek, all 
in the State of Washington, remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of legislation to limit the freedom of the press, which were 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman’s Century Club, 
Incorporated, of Seattle, Wash., praying for the enactnient 
of legislation to prohibit interstate commerce in the products 
of child labor, which was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

Mr. WORKS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Berk- 
eley, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
interstate commerce in the products of child laber, which were 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. NELSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Minne- 
sota, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the St. Croix County Union, 
of the American Society of Equity, of Cylon, Wis., remonstrat- 
ing against the enactment of legislation to prohibit interstate 
commerce in convict-made goods, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. HUGHES presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pas- 
saic, Hopewell, Hackensack, Pemberton, Roselle, Mercer, and 
Belleville, all in the State of New Jersey, praying for national 
prohibition, which were referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Atlantic 
City, N. J., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation 
to limit the freedom of the press, which were referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. WADSWORTH present a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Medina, N. Y., remonstrating against the enactment of legisla- 
tion to provide for the closing of barber shops in the District 
of Columbia on Sunday, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Ithaca, 
N. Y., praying for Federal censorship of motion pictures, which 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. LODGE presented a memorial of the Massachusetts State 
Branch of the Woman's Peace Party, remonstrating against 
an attempt by the United States to acquire any of the territory 
of Mexico, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. . 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. THOMAS, from the Committee on Finance, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3526) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
provide for the registration of, with collectors of internal reve- 
nue, and to impose a special tax upon all persons who produce, 
import, manufacture, compound, deal in, dispense, sell, dis- 
tribute, or give away opium or cocoa leaves, their salts, deriva- 
tives, or preparations, and for other purposes,” reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 316) thereon. 

Mr. POMERENE, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3606) for the relief of the 
contributors of the Ellen M. Stone ransom fund, reported it 
without amendment. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CATRON: 

A bill (S. 5311) for the relief of J. L. Campbell and others; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. POMEREND: 

A bill (S. 5312) granting an increase of pension to Lieut. Col. 
James F. Charlesworth; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLAPP: 

A bill (S. 5313) relating to the building of highways and 
assessment of benefits and damages adjoining Indian allot- 
ments; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
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By Mr. ROBINSON: 

A bill (S. 5314) for the relief of John W. Fein; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 5315) to correct the military record of Jerome 
Chilson (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, 

EXECUTIVE . SESSION. 


Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes Spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 28 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, March 30, 1916, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nomination received by the Senate March 29 (legis- 
lative day of March 28), 1916. 


POSTMASTER. 


MISSOURI. 


Baylis Steele to be postmaster at Kansas City, Mo., in place 
of J. H. Harris, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 29 (leis- 
lative day of March 28), 1916, 


PoOSTMASTERS. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Ora A. Woods, Winters. 
COLORADO. 
L. F. Allen, Littleton. 
Minnie Johnson, Cortez. 
CONNECTICUT, 
Nelson M. Watson, Kent. 
GEORGIA; 


Jolin H. Boone, Hazlehurst. 
William E. Dunham, Cochran. 
J. G. Hicks, Reynolds. 

Robert Hutchinson, Lagrange. 
M. M. McCranie, Sparks. 


HAWAIIL 
William C. Irwin, Waialua. 

INDIANA, 
Emmett Scanlon, Boswell. 

KANSAS. 


F. N. Adam, Longton. 
George W. Edwards, Alta Vista. 
W. A. Morgan, Burrton. 
Charles V. Parrott, Colby. 
Bessie M. Williams, Belle Plaine. 
MARYLAND, 
William H. Jacobs, Aberdeen. 
MISSISSIPPI, 
Harry B. Brooks, Merigold. 
Sallie Temple, Wesson. 
MISSOURI. 
Baylis Steele, Kansas City. 
MONTANA, 
Nathalie Patton, Malta. 
A. C. Sipe, Broadview. 
NEW JERSEY, 
John A, Campbell, Highwood. 
George Whetham, Haskell. 
NEW MEXICO, 
T. F. Gorman, Tucumcari. 
NEW YORK. 
Maurice A, Borden, Liberty. 
Homer Brownell, Northville. 


Frederick W. Schadt, Jeffersonville, 
Mark A. Sweeney, Valley Falls. 


lowing prayer: 


faith which holds us close to Thee when the clouds of sorrow 
and adversity come thick and fast about us, when friends de- 
ceive us, and hopes grow dim, but above all do we thank Thee 
for the constant and abiding faith which leads on through joy 
and sorrow, sunshine and cloud, to the full fruition of the per- 
fected manhood in the Jesus of Nazareth. Give us, we beseech 
Thee, plenteously of that faith, that we may follow his lead in 
the common daily duties of life that Thy purposes may he 
fulfilled in us now and evermore. Amen. 


proved. 


Clerk will call the committees. 


Naturalization was called). Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 


tion bill was being considered I understood from the Speaker 
that that bill would not be in order to-day. 


which the committee directed me to call up, House joint resolu- 
tion 79. 


South Carolina Naval Militia to use the Charleston Immigrat 
and dock connected therewith. 


into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 


nion. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, there is no objection, I think, 
to this resolution and I ask unanimous consent that the resolu- 
tion may be considered in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


mous consent that this resolution be considered in the House as 
in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
The Clerk will read the resolution. 


or is it being read for amendment? 


dispense with the first reading of the resolution. 


mous consent to dispense with the first reading of the resolu- 
tion. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. The Clerk will read the resolution for amendment. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 
Wallace W. O'Hara, Neche. 


OHIO, 
Homer G. Hansel, Logan. 
H. H. McFadden, Steubenville. - 
John E. McFarland, Dresden. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 


F. M. Crain, Redfield. 

C. W. Martens, Milbank. 
Edward McDonald, Deadwood, 
James M. Rasmussen, Viborg. 


UTAH. 
Heber J. Sheffield, jr., Kaysville. 
VIRGINIA. 
William J. Kearney, Phoebus. : 
WASHINGTON. 


S. Douglas Martin, Friday Harbor. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, March 29, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 


We bless Thee, Almighty God our heavenly Father, for the 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY—SOUTH CAROLINA NAVAL MILITIA. 
The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday, and the 


Mr. BURNETT (when the Committee on Immigration and 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. BURNETT. Under the rule under which the immigra- 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. 
Mr. BURNETT. Then, Mr. Speaker, I have a resolution 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


H. J. Res. 79. Authorizing the Secretary of Labor to — poe 
n station 


The SPEAKER. The House automatically resolves itself 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 


The Clerk began the reading of the resolution. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is this resolution being read the first time, 


The SPEAKER. This is the first reading of the resolution. 
Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Resotved, ete., That the Secretary of Labor is authorized to permit 
the South Carolina Naval Militia to occu y the Charleston immigration 
station and the dock therewith connected and use them as an armory 
and place of landing under such conditions as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of Labor. 

The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Amend, on pase 2, line 7, by striking out the words “the Secretary 
of Labor and inserting in lieu thereof the word “ him.” 

Amend, by inserting after the word “ him,” at the end of line 7, the 
following: “Provided, That the State of South Carolina shall make, at 
its own expense, such repairs as may be necessary on said building and 
dock, ordinary wear and tear excepted, so long as the same is used for 
the purposes set forth in this resolution: Provided further, That the 
Secretary of Labor may take possession of and reoccupy said immigra- 
tion station and dock, whenever, in his judgment, he may deem such 
possession and reoccupancy necessary.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the word 
“ necessary,” at the end of the amendment, and insert the word 
desirable.“ 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: g 

Amend, page 2, line 15, by striking out the word “ necessary and 
inserting the word “ desirable.“ 

Mr. BURNETT. We have no objection. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of obtaining some information as to when 
this immigration station was constructed and at what cost. 

Mr. BURNETT. I yield to the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. WHALEY]. 

Mr. WHALEY. Mr. Speaker, it was erected in 1912 at a 
cost of about $50,000. 7 

Mr. STAFFORD. At that time was there any anticipation 
of a great flood of European immigrants, so that this building 
was deemed essential to properly take care of them in the 
important port of Charleston? s 

Mr. WHALEY. Just about a year before a steamship en- 
tered with immigrants, but it was the only one. But it was 
never anticipated at that time that immigrants would come to 
the southern ports. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The people of South Carolina did not then 
take a position in opposition to immigration, but were very 
desirous of having public buildings at Charleston? 

Mr. WHALEY. They never have taken a position against 
desirable immigration at any time, but that boatload did not 
prove to be a desirable standard. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Was that an instance where the local 
officials sought to bring over a large number for home settle- 
ment? 

Mr. WHALEY. I think it was a movement through the 
State, not through the local authorities. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I mean it was through the State officials? 

Mr. WHALEY. Through the immigration department of the 
State. 

Mr. BENNET. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will yield. 

Mr. BENNET. Just for the purpose of saying to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin that this bill for the Charleston immigra- 
tion building was one of three which we passed by unanimous 
consent in the Congress of which the gentleman was a Member, 
the Fifty-ninth Congress, the purpose being to induce desirable 
immigration through the ports of New Orleans, Charleston, and 
Galveston, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman mean that that pur- 
pose is accomplished, and this immigration station is to be 
abandoned? 

Mr. BENNET. The gentleman from South Carolina is cor- 
rect, and unfortunately that immigration did not come to 
Charleston but did continue to the ports of Galveston and New 
Orleans, so the project was about 66% per cent successful. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHALEY. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Was the site at Charleston 
donated by the State or by the city to the Government? 

Mr. WHALEY. I think not; I think the Government pur- 
chased the site. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I was under the impression 
it was donated, but I may be in error. Does the gentleman 
object to the amendment to the proviso on page 2, line 8, 
which would have the alterations made to the building subject 
to the approval of the Secretary of Labor? 

Mr. WHALEY.. The of Labor has recommended 


that in his annual report to Congress and has also written a 
letter about it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman does not under- 
stand. The proviso is that the State of South Carolina shall 


make at its own expense such repairs, and so forth, as may be 
necessary, but apparently the plans for these alterations are 
not to be submitted to anybody. It seems to me that the Sec- 
retary of Labor ought to see the plans before alterations are 
made, because the building eventually is to be turned back 
whenever the Secretary of Labor desires it. The proviso reads: 


That the State of South Carolina shall make, at its own expense, 
such repairs as may be necessary on said building and dock, ordinary 
wear and tear excepted, so long as the same is used for the purposes 


I want to know whether the gentleman would consent to an 
amendment providing that the Secretary of Labor shall first 
See and approve these plans? 

. WHALEY. There are no alterations to be made, but 
simply repairs, so that the building would be kept in its pres- 
ent condition. There is no change to be made in it at all. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It says: 

Such repairs as may be necessary on said building and dock. 

Mr. WHALEY. Repairs only. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Why should not the Secretary 
of Labor have supervision of them? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He has enough to do without being 
bothered with it. 

Mr. WHALEY. I will say to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania there never has been a door opened for immigration. 
There is only a caretaker there to-day, paid by the Government. 
The object of this is to relieve the Government of that expense 
and put it on the State of South Carolina. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Exactly. It is a fair und 
proper request, and I am in favor of it; but deteriorations may 
occur by reason of the occupancy of the premises by the Naval 
Militia of South Carolina, and the building is to come back to 
the Government after they are through with it. Why would 
the gentleman object to this sort of an amendment: 


Provided, That the State of South Carolina shall, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of Labor, make such altera jase 


And so forth. 

Mr. WHALEY. I think it is not necessary to burden the Sec- 
retary of Labor with these repairs. It is not going to change 
the building at all. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman will permit me, I have 
seen this building. . 

eG MOORE of Pennsylvania. Pardon me. Is this the final 
wor 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If we did what ought to be done in this 
case, we would not let the State of South Carolina take this 
under a revocable permit. We would give it to them under con- 
dition that they would accept it absolutely or we would not 
give it to them at all. It is in a place where it is worthless for 
any purpose except for a boathouse, and the Secretary of Labor 
should not be worried by being compelled to pass upon every 
suggestion in regard to making repairs and keeping that build- 
ing in serviceable condition. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The building is to be turned 
back in as good order as it is taken. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It ought not to come back. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I disagree with the gentle- 
man as to that. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The best thing that can be done, from 
the standpoint of the United States, is to get somebody to take 
this building off our hands. We ought to give it to the State of 
South Carolina. Although it has not been opened, we have had 
requests before Congress for money to furnish the staff neces- 
sary to conduct it, although the windows are boarded up and 
you can not enter it without a jimmy. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I know that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] is partial to the station at 
Ellis Island, but I think it well sometimes to distribute a little 
bit of the immigration of the country, and let a part of it go to 
Charleston, or Galveston, or to any other place where there is 
shipping sufficient to warrant it. The ground having been 
bought by the Government, the buildings having been paid for 
by the Government, both now to be loaned to the Naval Militia 
of South Carolina, it seems to me no alteration should be made 
to that building, which is eventually to come back to the Gov- 
ernment, without the approval of the Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It does not provide for alteration. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will yield, it seems to me I 
have a recollection that under the leadership of a Representa- 
tive who, I believe, is now dead, that the site was acquired and 
the building was constructed, and it was constructed for the 
purpose of caring for immigration that would come into the 
port of Charleston. Now, then, has it ever been used for that 


purpose? x 
Mr. FITZGERALD. Never, 
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Mr. CANNON. 
South Carolina? 

Mr. BENNET. One ship. . 

Mr. CANNON. One ship, and one ship only. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It has been discouraged there, 
I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON. And it is not estimated that at any time in 
the future the port of Charleston would require the use of 
this station, which was erected for the purpose of protecting 
immigrants and protecting the United States? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That for which it is now no 
longer needed. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman give up hope that there 
eyer will be any change of opinion touching immigration to 
that great port of South Carolina, where there is this great 
navy yard and great harbor? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I wish to say to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CAN NON] that there is a development 
around about Charleston. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moore] has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Before the Chair puts that request, he wants 
to straighten out the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois, 
Without objection, it will be agreed to. [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears no objection. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Srarrorp] withdraws his pro forma amendment. Now, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] asks unanimous consent 
for five minutes more. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Answering the inquiry of the 
gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Cannon], I will say it is true that 
there has been an unusual development around and about the 
port of Charleston, S. C. For many years there was no great 
activity there. When this immigration matter came along, 
Charleston was beginning to look up in matters of this kind, 
and she wanted to keep abreast of other cities that were seek- 
ing appropriations for the construction of immigration stations. 
It was in a sense an encouragement of the influx of labor that 
they thought they needed in South Carolina. But it is likewise 
true that, although they encouraged that labor, there came a 
time when immigration was discouraged, and it is not en- 
couraged to any great extent to-day. But the time will come 
when it will be encouraged again, because South Carolina is 
continuing to look up. The port of Charleston is now the termi- 
nus of several of the great railroads of the country carrying coal 
and other products to the seaboard. It is on the line also of 
the great trunk-line waterway, which brings up commerce from 
the South and takes down commerce from the North. There is 
no reason why Charleston should give up its pursuit of any ad- 
vantage that it may have through the possession of this immi- 
gration station, but I contend we ought not to give over the 
property absolutely, as seems to be the thought of the gentle- 
man from New York IMr. Frrzceratp}. This land and these 
buildings that the Government has constructed there should not 
be turned over for the purposes of the State of South Carolina 
without some reservation; and the reservation I suggest is that 
if the buildings deteriorate or are altered to suit the purposes 
of the naval militia, then those alterations should be made only 
upon the approval of the Secretary of Labor, who has jurisdic- 
tion over the property. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, I o not think the criticism of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania of my colleague [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] was either correct or justified. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, I de not pay any attention to it. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. BENNET. And as applied to the rest of the New York- 
ers, I do not think it was justified, either. One of these three 
bills was introduced by the late Mr. Legare, of Charleston; 
another was introduced by Gen. Meyer, of New Orleans; and 
the third by Mr. GREGG, of Texas. They were reported out of 
th Immigration Committee, of which the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Burnetr] was then a member and of which I was 
then a member, with the full concurrence of the members from 
New York City, who at that time were Col. Ruppert and myself, 
for the purpose of doing what we thought was right, and that 
was of diffusing trade throughout the United States through 
the ports that were most convenient to that trade. It was 
represented to us that from the back country of Charleston 
there would come commerce to the port of Charleston that 


Has there ever been any immigration into 


would warrant the establishment of a line of steamers between 
that port and European ports, and similar representations were 
made with reference to the port of New Orleans and the port 
of Galveston. As to the latter two, the representations proved 
to have been founded upon sure knowledge. In relation to 
Charleston, for some reason or other, the development did not 
proceed, but there was no thought on the part of the Represen- 
tatives of the great port of New York to hamper in any way 
that commerce. 

I want to call the attention of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moore] to the fact that he least of all should 
complain by reason of the passage of these acts. When he 
came into Congress, right after they had been passed, this 
House, at his request, passed an appropriation of $250,000 for 
an immigration station at Philadelphia; and I want to say 
that it is absolutely no fault of the House that, after we had 
appropriated the money, they found they could not build it in 
Philadelphia because there was no place in Philadelphia where 
they could build it, and they had to build it in New Jersey. 
[Laughter.] i 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That statement being necu- 
rate and entirely commendable, so far as the activity of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania was concerned, I will ask the 
gentleman whether, if I were now to introduce a bill proposing 
to lend the immigration station at Philadelphia to the Naval 
Militia, the gentleman would entirely concur in the thought 
that it ought to be lent, with the understanding that the Gov- 
ernment should cease to exercise jurisdiction over it? 

Mr. BENNET. Oh, Mr. Speaker, the circumstances are dif- 
ferent. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think not. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does the gentleman think we ought to 
lend an immigration station like that at Gloucester, N. J., to 
the Naval Militia of the State of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Oh, the gentleman should be 
informed. We have taken over and added to the port of Phila- 
delphia since that time the whole State of Delaware, part of 
New Jersey, and most of the State of Pennsylvania. And now 
we do not take any back talk from New York or any other port. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. BENNET. And yet. the gentleman complains although 
by reason of this act he not only got an appropriation for the 
construction of a building for $250,000 for the city of Philadel- 
phia, but when they attempted to locate it in Pennsylvania they 
found they could not do it, and had to locate it in New Jersey, 
and he and others came down here in the summer, during the 
recess of Congress, and got an Executive order enlarging the 
jurisdiction of that immigration station and covering in the 
State of Deleware and a large part of New Jersey and a part 
of Pennsylvania and all of Philadelphia into the port of Phila- 
delphia. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I hope my colleague will not overlook 
the fact that they did not keep within the limit of cost, but 
had to have a law passed incrensing the limit of cost. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That may be. We wanted to 
be put on a par with the port of New York, and we are per- 
fectly happy at this time. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I think the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania is entirely taken care of by the 
amendment here. I admit something of the force of his sug- 
gestion, but there is an amendment providing that the Secre- 
tary of Labor may take possession of and reoccupy the immi- 
gration-station buildings and dock whenever in his judgment 
he may deem such repossession and reoccupation desirable. 

Mr. SABATH. That has been amended. 

Mr. BURNETT. No; that is the amendment that we recom- 
mended, that the Secretary of Labor be permitted to reoccupy 
it whenever it should be found necessary. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Or desirable. 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. I understand that the amendment sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Illinois modifies it in that way. 
That is true. Now, if they are so repairing or refitting these 
buildings as to make them unfit for the Government to use 
them as an immigration station at any future time, under that 
clause the Secretary of Labor would be authorized and within 
his rights to take possession of them. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield there? } 8 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Alabama how he would construe the word “ neces- 
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sary.” Would it be absolutely necessary or the equivalent of 
“ advisable ”? 

Mr. BURNETT. At the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Illinois it was amended to make it “desirable” instead of 
“ necessary.” I thank the gentleman for calling my attention 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, believing that South Carolina 
is still a part and parcel of the United States and that it has 
not been taken in by Philadelphia, as has nearly everything 
else, according to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore], I am sure we can easily afford to let the State of 
South Carolina use these premises, especially the Department 
of Labor, in view of the fact that they never have been occu- 
pied, and at this time has no possible use for them. I agree 
with the gentleman from Illinois that in a short space of time, 
when the State of South Carolina has acquired more knowledge 
of the benefits of immigration, it will be desirous of occupying 
the premises for the purpose for which the building was origi- 
nally erected; but until that time I do not see any reason why 
we should not permit the State of South Carolina to use this 
building for the purpose desired, namely, State militia pur- 
poses, and I disagree very much with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] in his contention that we should 
require the Secretary of Labor to continue to have absolute 
control of the station. Inasmuch as the State, through its 
Naval Militia, will be in control, let it be in full control. It 
is not required that the Secretary of Labor should have charge 
of the premises that are not used by his department or by the 
Bureau of Immigration. For that reason I hope that the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] will withdraw his 
amendment to the provision. 

Mr. WHALEY. Mr. Speaker, it is not intended by this bill 
that the use of this building by the State of South Carolina shall 
be permanent. The object of the bill is simply to allow the Naval 
Militia to occupy this building while it is not being used by the 
Government of the United States. It has been erected for four 
years, and not a door has been opened. In order to use this 
immigration station, it will require improvements, including a 
sea wall and filling to connect it with the mainland. To-day 
there is simply a dock and a building. It costs the Government 
$70 a month for a caretaker, and the Government is making no 
use of it. The Naval Militia of South Carolina haye no armory, 
and the object of this bill is simply to allow the Naval Militia to 
use this building as an armory and to encourage this splendid 
branch of the militia. 

So far as the objection of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[ Mr. Moore] is concerned, the Naval Militia guarantee to keep 
the building in repair. It will not be necessary to make any 
improvements, except put lockers in one room on the ground floor. 
Upstairs there are two or three rooms which are now occupied 
by a caretaker. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. How much has the Government expended 
on this building altogether? 

Mr. WHALEY. I am informed between $50,000 and $55,000. 
Now, as I say, there is no desire on the part of the Naval Militia 
of South Carolina to occupy this building permanently. We do 
hope for immigration down South, but we want high-class, de- 
sirable immigrants; and at the port of Charleston, with deep 
water on the bar and in the harbor, with three large trunk lines 
coming into the city, large coal terminals, and with five coastwise 
steamship lines coming into the port, we expect one of these days 
to have foreign steamship lines, which may bring desirable im- 
migrants. Therefore, when the time comes, when immigrants 
do come into the port, an immigration station will be there, which 
will make it convenient for them and the Government. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHALEY. I do. ; 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman spoke of im- 
provements which must necessarily be made to the present build- 
ings to fit them for the use of the Naval Militia. Will there 
haye to be such an improvement? 

Mr. WHALEY. No; there will not have to be any improve- 
ment, so far as the Naval Militia are concerned, I said improve- 
ments would have to be made in order to fit it for a suitable 
immigrant station. It will require a sea wall in front of it; 
it will require filling around it; it will require a causeway to 
connect it with the mainland, which it has not to-day. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the State propose to bear 
that expense? 

Mr. WHALEY. So far as the Naval Militia purposes are ĉon- 
cerned, the State will only have to erect a causeway connect- 
ing the building with the mainland, and the State proposes to 
do that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I was wondering how it could 
be used by the Naval Militia if this work is not done. 
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Mr. WHALEY. All the Naval Militin needs is an armory, 
This building will furnish it. It requires a dock, which is there 
to-day, and these two things are all that are necessary, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am in sympathy with the 
proposition, but I do not yet understand the objection to the 
amendment which I have not offered, but have suggested, that 
whatever is done in the way of permanent improvements there, 
alterations to buildings and grounds, should be subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. WHALEY. I will say to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania that we tried to get the Secretary of Labor to turn this 
building over to us last April or May. He refused to do it on 
the ground that he did not have any legislative authority to do 
so. AS a result, the building has been unoccupied since last 
May, and the Government has been paying $70 a month for a 
caretaker, while the Nayal Militia have had to pay rent for an 
armory. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I understand that. Still the 
gentleman does not get the point. So far as I am concerned, 
I am in favor of what the gentleman wishes; but what is the 
objection to letting the Secretary of Labor approve the plans? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time be extended five minutes? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Watery] be extended five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Why should there be any ob- 
jection to having the plans for these alterations submitted to and 
approved by the Secretary of Labor? 

Mr. WHALEY. The red tape that would have to be gone 
through in order to get the plans and improvements passed on 
would take months and months before the building could be 
occupied by the Naval Militia. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it simply a question of red 
tape with the gentleman? 

Mr. WHALEY. I think red tape means a grent deal when we 
want preparedness. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I sympathize with what the 
gentleman wants to do, and I will not offer the amendment; but 
in matters of this kind, where Government property is being 
taken, I think Government supervision should be retained. That 
is the only point I have to make. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last two 
words of the resolution. A few moments ago reference was made 
to the Philadelphia immigration station as being “ finished.” I 
wondered whether it was “ finished ” or “ completed,” because I 
notice in the annual report of the Secretary of Labor the state- 
ment that the station at Charleston, S. C., has been completed for 
several years but never finished. That is a distinction which we 
will shortly make use of here, because I can see the finish of this 
place as an immigration station if this resolution passes. 

It is a curious commentary upon Congress, especially in view 
of the very general sentiment throughout the country, whether 
true or false, that there is a little too much pork-barrel legis- 
lation in Congress—it is a curious commentary upon Congress 
that a few years ago the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization reported into this House a series of bills for the crec- 
tion of immigration stations. One of the bills was for an immi- 
gration station at Charleston, S. C., which they say has been com- 
pleted for four years and never had an immigrant in it. The 
gentleman from South Carolina a moment ago-snid the doors 
had never been opened—that is, for the transaction of business 
that by some process in the committee on immigration some gen- 
tlemen wanting a new station at New York, some at Philadel- 
phia, and some at New Orleans, they provided one at South Caro- 
lina where there is no need whatever of an immigration station. 

Congress in its wisdom or, I might more properly say, in its 
lack of knowledge, accepted the suggestion of the committee and 
authorized an immigration station at this point. I do not re- 
member the cost of it, but probably $50,000 or $100,000, including 
the site. 

They say it is completed but not finished. I do not know what 
is not finished, but it would probably cost a corsiderable sum to 
putitin use. Think of it, a body of business men, in control of the 
affairs of the Government, appropriating for a station at a point 
where there never had been any need of it, where there never 
was likely to be any need of it, and where after four years of 
maintenance we are giving it to South Carolina to avoid the pay- 
ment of the expense of a caretaker. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 
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Mr. OSHAUNESSY. I want the gentleman to know that in 
asking the question I do not do it in a partisan sense, because I 
have the same feeling for this kind of legislation that the genile- 
man has; but under what administration was it erected? 

Mr. MANN. It was not under a Democratic administration. 
I do not remember whether the House was Democratic or not. 
It does not make any difference; it applies just as well when 
the Republicans are in control of the House as when the Demo- 
erats are in control. We are bad enough, the Lord knows, but 
you are a little worse. [Laughter.] 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. I want to say that that is one of the 
best speeches the gentleman from Illinois ever made in this 
House condemning this legislation. 

Mr. MANN. I have always condemned it. 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY. I hope the gentleman as vigorously 
condemned it when it was passed through the House. 

Mr. Very likely I did. I do not recollect; but I 
opposed many of these things then, and do now. I am making 
these remarks at this time because this House will have up 
similar questions of pork-barrel legislation that are new—that 
are not 4 years old. I hope the House will refuse to take up 
for consideration some of the pork-barrel bills made up along 
the same lines that this bill was, agreed to in committee some 
years ago. 

The SPEAKER. All the pro forma amendments are with- 
drawn and debate is exhausted. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
two words of the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. There is no amendment. 

Mr. SABATH. There is a committee amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves to strike 
out the last two words of the committee amendment. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that I have 
at all times voted against all bills which might be designated 
as pork-barrel legislation, I presume that I will be permitted to 
state that I am pleased to hear from the gentlemen who now 
feel the same way, and agree to act in the future as I have 
acted in the past 8 or 10 years, namely, to oppose every proposi- 
tion that might in any way be considered as pork-barrel legisla- 
tion. 

As I understand it, this appropriation for the immigration 
station at Charleston was passed in the Fifty-ninth Congress. 
I was not then a member of the Immigration Committee or a 
Member of this House, but I want to say for the Immigration 
Committee that since the Sixtieth Congress we have recom- 
mended the appropriations for two immigration stations—one 
for Philadelphia and the other for Baltimore. I am pleased to 
say that each and every member, and everyone acquainted 
with the conditions in those two ports, will admit that there 
was imperative need for the stations. I agree with my colleague 
from Illinois that frequently we appropriate for buildings that 
are not needed and are not necessary. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN, In regard to pork-barrel legislation, spoken of 
by the two distinguished gentlemen from Illinois, I know little 
about it and, of course, have no particular reference to either 
of the gentlemen or to the city which they represent. Is it a 
fact that the center of opposition for legislation of this kind is 
found largely in the great cities and along the great wharves 
where public buildings have already been completed and that 
opposition is not found in those places which have not yet had 
public buildings? In other words, is the opposition to so-called 
pork-barrel legislation largely among those who are already 
provided? 

Mr, SABATH. I agree with the gentleman that there may 
be a great deal of unjustifiable criticism in the newspapers and 
on the part of some people directed against the erection of pub- 
lic buildings or the improvement of our waterways. I know 
that some necessary bills have been unfairly designated as pork- 
barrel appropriations, but in the main the criticism has been 
deserved. 


Personally, coming from a large city, I do not have the oppor- 
tunity of reading the newspapers of the small towns and am 
not prepared to say whether or not there is any criticism of 
these bills in those periodicals. I am inclined to think that if 
the criticism is honest it is beneficial, and it certainly is detri- 
mental if dishonest and unjustifiable. 

We should at all times oppose any measures which tend to 
appropriate money for buildings which are not needed. This 
thing of showing favors and being good fellows at the expense 
of the Government should cease. We should not appropriate 
large sums of money here and there for the erection of post 
offices and other public buildings for the sake of good-fellowship. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and reac a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the preamble. 

Mr. BURNETT. That is all right; it was only put in for the 
information of the House. 

The preamble was stricken out. 

On motion of Mr. WHatey, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 

THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM G. BROWN, JR. 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the following resolution, which I send 
to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 188. 

Resolved, That Sunday, the 16th day of April, 1916, at 12 o'clock, be 

set apart for addresses upon the life, character, and public services of 


Hon. WILLIAM G. Brown, Jr., late a Representative from the State of 
West Virginia. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


COTTON STATISTICS. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will continue the call of com- 
mittees. 

The Clerk called the Committee on the Census. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the bill (H. R. 
4767) authorizing the Director of the Census to collect and pub- 
lish statistics of cotton seed and cottonseed products, which is 
on the Union Calendar, and I ask unanimous consent to con- 
sider the bill in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky calls up the 
bill H. R. 4767, and asks unanimous consent that it be considered 
in the House as in the Committee of the Whole. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. The 
House will resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill, and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. STEELE] will take the 
chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 4767, with Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Director of the Census be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to collect and publish monthly statis- 
tics concerning the quantity of cotton seed.received at oil mills, the 
quantity of seed crushed in such mills, the quantity of crude cotton- 
seed 5 obtained, the quantities of these crude pronaci sold 
and shipped out of the mills and the quantities on hand, the quantities 
of crude cottonseed oil held by refiners, by manufacturers of com- 
pound lard, butterine, oleomargarine, soap, and other users of cotton- 

oil, and by brokers, exporters, warehousemen, and others handling 
these products, the quantity of compound lard, soap, butterine, and 
oleomar; e made, ship or held by manufacturers of these prod- 
ucts either at the factory or elsewhere, and the quantity of cotton 
seed and cottonseed products imported and exported. 

Sec. 2. That the information furnished by any individual establish- 
ment under the provisions of this act shall be considered as ba ae 4 
confidential and shall be used only for the statistical purpose for which 
it is r Any employee of the Bureau of the Census who, without 
the written authority of the Director of the Census, shall publish or 
communicate any information given into his possession by reason of 
his employment under the provisions of this act shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and 1 conviction thereof, be fined not less than 
$300 or more than $1, „or imprisoned for not more than one year, 
or both so fined and imprisoned, at the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of every owner, president, treasurer, 
secretary, director, or other officer or agent of any cottonseed-oil mill, 
manufacturing establishment, warehouse, or other place where cotton- 
seed products are produ manufactured, or stored, whether conducted 
asa eg angie m, limited 8 or by individuals, when re- 
quested by the Director of the or by any special agent or other 
= ee of the Bureau of the Census acting under the instructions of 
sai ctor, to furnish completely and correctly, to the best of his 
knowledge, all of the information concerning the quantity of cotton 
seed received, consumed, or on hand, and the quantity of crude and re- 
fined oil, cake and meal, hulls and linters produced, and the quantity 
of ra xo sold and shipped and on hand, and the quantity of 
compound lard, butterine, and oleomargarine on hand. e request 
of the Director of the Census for information concerning the quantity 
of cotton seed received, consumed, and on hand, the quantity of crude 
oil and other products sold and shipped, and the quantity of crude oil 
consumed and products manufactured therefrom and stocks on 
may be made in writing or by a visiting representative, and if made 
in writing shall be forwarded by registered. mail, and the registry 
receipt of the Post Office Department shall be accepted as evidence of 
such demand. Any owner, president, treasurer, secretary, director, or 
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other officer or a t of any manufacturing establishment, warehouse, 


or other place where cotton seed and cottonseed products are manu- 
factured or stored, who, under the conditions hereinbefore stated, 
shall refuse or 9 neglect to furnish any of the information 
herein provided for or shall willfully give answers that are false shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
not less than $300 or more than $1,000 or imprisoned for a period of 
not exceeding one year, or both so fined and imprisoned, at the discre- 
tion of the court, 

With the following committee amendments: 

On page 1, line 7, omit the word “ obtained,” and after the words 
PR ho yng products” insert the following: “and refined oil pro- 

uced, 

On page 1, line 8, omit the words “ crude” and “sold and.” 

On page 1, line 9, after the word“ quantities,” insert the following: 
“of these products and of cotton seed.” 
On page 1, lines 13 and 14, omit the following words: “ the quan- 
tity of compound lard, soap, butterine, and oleomargarine made, 
. or held by manufacturers.” 

n page 2, line 1, omit the following: manufacturers of these 
products either at the factory or elsewhere.” 

On page 3, line 4, omit the following: * sold and.” 

On page 8, lines 5 and 6, omit the following: and the quantity of 
compound lard, butterine, and oleomargarine on hand.“ 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this bill is to pro- 
vide for the collection and publication of statistics monthly con- 
cerning the quantities of cotton seed purchased by the oil mills 
and the stocks on hand, the quantities of seed crushed in such 
mills, the quantity of crude cottonseed products and refined oil 
products produced, the quantities of these products shipped out 
of the mills, and the quantities held by the mills and by refiners 
of cottonseed oil, by manufacturers of compound lard, butter- 
ine, oleomargarine, soap, and other users of cottonseed oil, and 
by brokers, exporters, warehousemen, and others handling these 
products. The bill has been drafted after a conference with the 
Director of the Census, and it is believed embodies all of the 
necessary directions for the purpose of securing the most com- 
plete information regarding this industry, and it is believed it 
will, in so far as possible, afford the opportunity of making 
free application of the natural law of supply and demand. 

The Director of the Census estimates that for the first year 
or two in organizing the work an additional appropriation of 
possibly $10,000 will be required, and that after that the annual 
uppropriation may be reduced considerably. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentleman 
if he knows what the expense of collecting these statistics 
monthly will be? 

Mr. HELM. The Director estimates that for the first year 
or two in organizing the work an additional appropriation of 
possibly $10,000 will be required, and 1 presume that that 
$10,000 will be paid out at the rate of one-twelfth of that sum 
monthly. 

Mr. MANN. I noticed that statement in the report. Is that 
an official statement from the Director of the Census? 

Mr. HELM. Yes; so stated in the hearings had before the 
committee, 

Mr. MANN. That is, that an additional appropriation of 
$10,000 will be necessary. 

Mr. HELM. There is a very considerable sum appropriated 
annually, as the gentleman well knows, for the collection of 
cotton statistics, and this is additional work. 

Mr. MANN. How much is that appropriation now? 


+ 


Mr. HELM. I think it is in the neighborhood of $225,000. 
Mr. MANN. And these statistics are collected every six 
months? 


Mr. HELM. No; I think the statistics are collected bi- 
monthly—that is, during the ginning season. : 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman mean to say that they are 
collected bimonthly now? 

Mr. HELM. That is my information. 
cotton-producing State. i 

Mr. MANN. And that it will cost $10,000 more to collect them 
monthly? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. LEVER. I thought the gentleman from Illinois, as I 
think the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. HELM] also thought, 
had reference to the collection of cotton statistics and not cotton- 
seed statistics. It costs about $225,000 a year to collect these 
statistics as to cotton through the Census Bureau. The Census 
Bureau is not now collecting, except incidentally, any statistics 
as to cotton seed. The ginning reports on cotton during the 
ginning season are collected and published bimonthly. 

Mr. MANN. It costs over $200,000 to collect the cotton sta- 
tistics. Does the gentleman think that they can collect the 
cotton seed, cotton oll, and so forth, statistics for $10,000? 
I think that is a wild vagary on the part of the man who made 
the estimate. 


I do not come from a 
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Mr. LEVER. I think not, if the gentleman will permit. 
the gentleman knows, practically every cottonseed oi] mill’ 


As 


has connected with it a cotton gin. The regular gin agents 
collect the amount of cotton at that gin and would likewise 
collect the amount of.cotton seed coming from that gin, so 
that the additional expense in collecting these statistics would 
have to do only with the employment of probably three or four 
special agents who would collect statistics of cottonseed prod- 
ucts held in refineries and manufacturing establishments, and 
so that the additional expense would be very small indeed. The 
bulk of the statistics would be collected incidentally with the 
collection of cotton statistics. 

Mr. MANN, The bulk of the cotton seed and cottonseed oil 
may be incidental to the rest, but the bulk of the work will 
not be incidental at all, because this bill requires statistics 
respecting the quantities of crude cottonseed oil held by the 
refineries, manufacturers of compound lard, butterine, oleo- 
margarine, soap, and other users of cottonseed oil, by brokers, 
exporters, warehousemen, and others handling these products. 
This seed manufacture covers quite a bunch of work, and the 
collection of these statistics of manufacture of all these people, 
which they will be considering as a perfect nuisance, will re- 
quire a great deal of effort and, I think, a good deal of money, 
and I can not see myself what value it will be to collect all 
these statistics. 

Mr. LEVER. I will say, on the contrary, to the gentleman's 
statement that a number- of large manufacturers of cotton 
seed and cottonseed products and cottonseed oil through their 
national association, together with a large number of farmers’ 
organizations, are requesting this information and believe it to 
be very valuable information as showing the entire picture of 
the trade. : 

As it is now any cotton man familiar with cottonseed busi- 
ness can obtain pretty good information as to the amount of 
cotton seed that is going to be produced if he knows the amount 
of cotton likely to be produced, because cotton, as we say, thirds 
itself in lint; in other words, the weight of cotton is one-third 
lint and two-thirds seed, and, knowing the weight of a bushel 
of cotton seed, you can fairly well approximate the amount of 
cottonseed oil that is going to be produced during a given year. 
That information is available to the other side of the picture, 
namely, the manufacturers’ side. Now, this bill proposes to 
give to the producers of seed the amount of cottonseed oil kæld 
in storage and warehouses and the amount of oil to be con- 
sumed by refiners, in soap establishments, and in various lines 
of consumption of cottonseed oil, so that the picture will be en- 
tirely complete. 3 

Pac MANN. The picture is as complete to one side as to the 
other. 

Mr. LEVER. Not at all. 

Mr. MANN. Why not? 

Mr. LEVER. For the reason that the manufacturer knows 
approximately the amount of cotton seed that is coming on the 
market, and the producer of cotton seed has no idea and has 
no statistics available as to the amount of cotton seed that will 
likely be consumed in the manufactured products. 

Mr. MANN. But all people know just as much as one. 

Mr. LEVER. I think not. 

Mr. MANN. The information is available just as much to 
the producers of cotton seed as it is to the manufacturer of 
cottonseed oil. Now, it is no more to the interest of the pro- 


ducer than the manufacturer to know how much there may be 


consumed. 

Mr. LEVER. That is very true, but 

Mr, MANN. I have no objection to obtaining the information 
as far as that is concerned, but I do not look very favorably 
myself upon collecting information every day and having new 
sets of statistics every day or every month, if they are expen- 
sive. Now, there is no more reason as to cottonseed oil and 
cotton seed than there is to all other productions and other 
lines of industry. ‘ 

Mr. LEVER. I fully agree with the gentleman except this, 
in the matter of raw cotton and the matter of cottonseed oil, 
they are dealt in upon future exchanges and the market varies 
almost minute by minute. Now, a great many products of the 
farm are not listed upon the exchanges at all and therefore the 
manipulation in price is not so frequent. 

Mr. MANN. No; but with things dealt in on the exchange 
where there are futures that information is equally sought 
for and published broadcast just as it is in reference to all 
grain. There is no secrecy about it, and that information is 


published from day to day. They do not wait entirely upon 
the General Government, although they are glad to have the 
figures submitted by the Government. 
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Mr. LEVER. That is very true, if the gentleman will permit, 
and therefore for that very. reason the system of collecting 
agricultural statistics and making frequent publications of the 
information was inaugurated in this country some years ago. 
The gentleman will remember, many years ago, some 10 or 12, 
there were no statistics collected as to the production of cotton 
with the result that large cotton firms in Liverpool, N. Y., and 
New Orleans gathered their own statistics and sent them broad- 
cast through the country with the effect either to raise the 
price or depress the price, mostly to depress the price. 

Mr. MANN. They still gather their own statistics and pub- 
lish them as soon as they get them. 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; and publish them as soon as they get 
them. 

Mr. MANN. The people as a rule give more attention to their 
statistics than they do to the Government's statistics. 

Mr. LEVER. I disagree very emphatically with the gentle- 
man on that proposition. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is biased in favor of the Agricul- 
tural Department. 

Mr. LEVER. I am satisfied the gentleman will find upon a 
fuller investigation that the cotton trade to-day will take the 
official estimate of the Department of Agriculture as to the 
yield of cotton as being almost absolutely accurate, The last 
estimate of the Department of Agriculture as to the yield of 
cotton was so accurate that in a crop of 11,168,000 bales it missed 
it only 60,000 bales. 

Mr. MANN. I think the estimate has been very accurate, and 
their forecasts are very accurate. 

Mr. LEVER. So much so that the trade has come to look 
upon the statistics collected by the Government as the final 
umpire of the season’s output. 

Mr. MANN. And the gentleman proposes to duplicate that 
work and have the Agricultural Department make its estimate 
and have the Bureau of the Census collect statistics every month, 
when there is no substantial variation for much of the year 
except that regular variation Which 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman understands, of course, the 
Department of Agriculture at this time does not collect any sta- 
tistics such as are contemplated by this bill? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, they collect information all along the same 
line, 

Mr. LEVER. But make no publication of their information 
in this regard. 

Mr. MANN. But they collect most of the information which 
would be collected here now, as far as the producers of cotton 
seed are concerned. 

Mr. LEVER. Exactly. Now, what we want to do is to get 
the statistics from the consumers of these products and publish 
them alongside of the others. 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection to that; but there can be 
no excuse given for the passage of this bill that will not apply 
to corn, wheat, oats, rye, barley, hogs, cattle, horses, and every- 
thing else of that sort, and there can not be many excuses given 
that will not apply to the main manufactured articles. And the 
question is whether it is necessary to commence the collection 
of statistics monthly at an enormous expense, and which will 
be of no practical value. A few years ago we had a bill up here 
to have a collection of agricultural statistics throughout the 
country: reported from the committee, and to cost a million dol- 
lars, if I remember correctly. The House finally defeated the 
bill. I dare say there were not a hundred protests presented to 
all the Members of Congress for the defeat of that bill to 
collect agricultural statistics, although it had much in its favor 
in a way. -I have no objection to the collection of statistics, 
but I think we are going a long way when we undertake to col- 
lect statistics every month from manufacturing concerns, deal- 
ers in ‘products, as well as producers, 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman will permit, let me make this 
suggestion to him: Under the present law we are collecting 
bimonthly statistics as to production of cotton during the gin- 
ning season, and also we are collecting bimonthly the amount 
of consumption of cotton through various manufacturing estab- 
lishments. I had in mind in the introduction of this bill that 
the.collector of information concerning raw cotton and the col- 
lector of information as to the manufactured product could in 
a measure do the most of this work, but I see the necessity of 
having four or five men who necessarily must go to the manu- 
facturer and refiner, the soap manufacturer, and the like of that, 
to get information, because the other class of collectors of cotton 
information would not be brought in contact with that kind of 
an establishment. : 
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Mr. MANN. I know we have given great consideration and 
favoritism to the collection of statistics relating to cotton. The 
gentlemen from cotton-producing regions have been of the im- 
pression that the producers of. cotton were grossly discrimi- 
nated against by the traders in cotton or eyen consumers of 
cotton, because the latter knew more about the production than 
did the producer. I have no objection to the collection of these 
statistics, although I think we collect cotton statistics more fre- 
quently than necessary. And I have not observed, although I 
do not pretend to be an expert on the subject, that it has been 
of any marked advantage to the producers of cotton. Informa- 
tion that is public, all of it, what anybody knows is public, is 
known to both sides. A consumer of a product in large quantity 
gives more study to the subject than the producer of a small 
quantity. Yet the producer is usually advised by his friends, 
by the magazines, the special papers, and sometimes by his 
dealer as to the situation. But we are carrying it too far. We 
are collecting statistics so often that people do not pay much 
attention to them. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman may be right, but that is not my 
experience of it or my own judgment about the matter. I think 
the statistics are very valuable and I think they have a very 
Steadying influence upon the market, especially for products 
that are dealt in in futures—exchanges. Personally I would have 
no objection myself to the collection of additional information 
with reference to all agricultural products. I do not think that 
we can have too much information on those subjects. 

Mr. MANN. These statistics may all be true. I hold in my 
hand a report of the Bureau of Census on the manufacture of 
automobiles issued not very long ago. Oh, I expect the figures 
are accurate, but I am frank to say I do not believe them, not- 
withstanding they come from the Census Bureau. I may be 
wrong, but I am satisfied I know enough about it to know that 
these figures are not correct. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman and I do not know much about 
automobiles, and I am not going to pass judgment on that. 
Mr. MANN. I know what I see by traveling around. If we 
keep on we will have nothing but statistical bureaus working 
all over the country, collecting information in such masses that 
no one can digest them. We publish to-day more statistical 
information than anyone can handle or the whole world 
handle. I guarantee there are not 10 Members of this House 
who look at one-twentieth part of the statistical information that 
comes cut from the Census Office which is of interest to their 
districts. You want to multiply it tenfold. 

5 vee HILL. Mr. Chairman, I want to appeal for the other 
ellow. 

Mr. MANN. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. HILL. Five minutes. 

Mr. MANN. I yield to the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. HILL. I-want to make an appeal for the other fellow. 
If any human being can tell me why a factory in Wisconsin 
making any of these products should be required every month to 
report to the United States Government the amount of stock 
they have on hand and the-amount of all kinds of cotton prod- 
ucts they have manufactured and turned out, he must. give 
Some reason that I can not conceive of. I read an item in the 
paper the other day that the Pennsylvania Railroad had to 
make last year 110,000 reports to somebody, and that they had 
to maintain a bureau for that purpose only. I know that it is 
extremely annoying and extremely embarrassing to many of the 
manufacturing interests of this country to be continually pes- 
tered with keeping books in such a way as to tell somebody else 
just exactly what they are doing and how they are doing it. 

Now, I have not the slightest objection to accumulating sta- 
tistics. I try to be something of a statistician myself, and I 
appreciate the value of them. But there is another bill pend- 
ing in the Ways and Means Committee, a bill with regard to to- 
bacco, looking toward this same policy. Once a month every 
manufacturer has, practically, to take an inventory and fur- 
nish it to somebody for somebody else’s benefit. In my judg- 
ment we are going too far, gentlemen, in interfering with the 
private business affairs of this country for the sake and for the 
benefit of somebody else. I agree with the purpose of this bill 
in a general way. I think if this is to be done, it should be done 
by the Census Bureau; but it is simply a duplication, at a very 
large expense, of much statistical work that is already being 
done in a different way. 

Mr. HELM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. HELM. The gentleman has had a very long and very 
excellent service in the House. It has been my pleasure to see 
him, I think, in the making up of two tariff bills, and taking 
a very prominent and very active interest in the framing of 
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those bills. I do not believe that there is a Member in this 
House who has utilized or quoted more generously and liberally 
from the very statistics that the gentleman is now condemning. 

Mr. HILL. I do not condemn them. I approve them. 

Mr. HELM. The fact is that if the gentleman did not have 
the statisties that he now condemns, and which the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] so severely censures, I am at a loss 
to know how he could have entertained the country and the 
House on so many different occasions and on so many different 
topics without this interesting information that has been the 
basis of every argument that he has made in the tariff discus- 
sions. * 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, this proposition goes a great deal 
further than anything that has ever been attempted before. It 
not only provides for the statistics of production which are now 
furnished by the Department of Agriculture, but it follows the 
whole thing through to the ultimate consumer and embraces 
market conditions all the way, and that is to be done 
practically at the expense of the people of the United States. 
I do not mean by that at their expense ip so far as they are a 
part of the Government, but at their expense in the way of 
interference with their daily work in regard to these matters 
in the compilation of these things. 

It is easy for you to say that a man shall report once a month 
how much copper he has in the various forms of manufacture 
and how much cotton he has in the various forms of manufac- 
ture; but when you compel him to take a monthly inventory, 
as this does, it is embarrassing to him in the extreme. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut has expired. à 

Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for four 
minutes more, v 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELM. The gentleman to be curious—and I use 
the word in the sense of “ anxious ”—to know why it is advan- 
tageous to anyone to have tobacco statistics. 

Mr. HILL. Oh, no. The gentleman misunderstands me en- 
tirely. I am not opposing this bill. I think all this information 
should be centered in one bureau or department, and, as I 
said before, I am not at all sure but that the Census Bureau is 
the proper place for it. But when you come to put into a bill a 
provision that a manufacturer of these products shall be crimi- 
nally liable not only by fine but by imprisonment, also, if he 
fails to furnish this precise information in a certain way every 
month, I think it is going too far. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman again yield? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. HELM. The necessity of that provision, it seems to me, 
is apparent on its face. What is the use of requiring a thing 
to be done unless you attach a penalty for not doing it? 

Mr. HILL. Exactly. I do not think it is the business of the 
United States Government to make all its people subject to 
being adjudged criminals for the sake of a market advantage 
accruing to some of them. It is all wrong. It is all right as 
the statistics are collected now, but you do not propose to elimi- 
nate those statistics that are now being collected by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on this thing. You are going to duplicate 
the proposition. 

What I would be glad to see would be to have the gentleman’s 
committee make a careful investigation of the statistical publi- 
cations of this Government now and eliminate a whole lot of 
them that are absolutely unnecessary, and concentrate them all 
in the Census Bureau, where they properly belong. But this 
does not do it, This simply adds to what is being done already. 
I would like te see it done, but I want to see it done right, and 
I do not want to see the industrial people of this country crimi- 
nalized on any proposition for the market advantage of some 
speculators, whether in corn or cotton or anything else. 

Mr. HELM. The gentleman is wrong. This information is 
not for market speculators. As a man coming from a tobacco- 
growing section—and the gentleman has called in question to- 
baceo statistics more specifically than the statistics in the case 
of cotton—I want to assure the gentleman that the statistics 
that the bureau undertakes to gather as to tobacco are not for 
the speculator, but they are for the protection of the grower. 

Mr. HILL. Yes; I understand that. 

Mr. HELM. If the gentleman’s State was interested in the 
production of a commodity to the volume and extent that Ken- 
tucky is interested in the growing of tobacco, which is the money 
crop of our State—— 

Mr. HILL. Yes. : 

Mr. HELM. Tobacco is to Kentuucky what manufacturing 
interests are to the gentleman’s State, 


Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. HELM. To say that the manufacturers of America 
should not have statistics to show the volume and use of any 
particular plant would be a grave injustice to the gentleman's 
people, would it not, especially when it comes to the drafting or 
Teg of tariff bills? You would be at sea without that infor- 
mation. 

Mr. HILL. It is no injustice to anybody. It is the business 
of any man in business to ascertain his own facts with reference 
to the business he is engaged in. It is being done now. It is 
being done by every institution, almost, every stock exchange, 
and every produce exchange in the United States. They have 
their corps of statisticians that gather these things. 

Now, this bill is not only duplicating that, but they are dupli- 
eating it in two or three of these departments here in Washing- 
ton; every fact in regard to tobacco 

Mr. HELM. There is no duplication in this cotton business 
in different bureaus. 

Mr. HILL. I think you will find that many of these statis- 
tics are gathered in the Department of Agriculture, and they 
are published once a month in the Crop Reporter. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oonnecticut 
yield to the gentleman from South Carolina? r 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. The gentleman made the statement that 
all business institutions ought to gather their own facts and not 
to look to the Government for any of their facts. 

Mr. HILL. I was speaking in a general way. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Does the gentleman contend that all the 
small business institutions of this country would be in a 
position, with their small capital and capacity, to gather their 
own facts, involving a vast expense? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Con- 


Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman five 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Does the gentleman contend that the 
large business houses of this country would have no advantage 
over the small business houses If this Government did not put 
them in a position to know the conditions that exist? In 
other words, the enormous capitalization and concentration of 
a large number of corporations into one big body gives them 
such a tremendous advantage over the smaller business houses 
and corporations that they would be absolutely at the mercy 
of the big corporations if it was not for the information which 
in part at least they secure from the Government, 

Mr. HILL. I do not agree with the gentleman at all. The 
large business concerns of this country have come, not by 
Government aid or help, but by evolution in the natural proc- 
esses of business. They always will come that way, gentlemen, 
I was before the Federal Reserve Board the other day on an 
application from some banks of our State to be set off from 
Boston and attached to New York. I was asked this question, 
“Will not this tend toward the concentration of capital in 
New York City?” I said “No, the concentration of business 
in New York City tends to the concentration of capital there, 
and nothing that you can do, gentiemen, will interfere with it 
or control it,” and my friend from South Carolina can not 
control the business of this country by any system of Govern- 
ment legislation or Government statistics. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the thing that I protest against most 
emphatically is not this proposition to have these statistics 
gathered monthly. I want the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
HELM] to understand that I am not opposed to his bill on its 
own merits. What I am opposed to is the duplication of this 
work. It is being duplicated. I know what the gentleman is 
going to say. He is going to say, Not with reference to this“; 
but he knows as well as I do that propositions: with reference 
to a dozen other crops are pending in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, looking to the same thing, and that is what we must 
face. 

Mr. HELM. I am joining with the gentleman in protesting 
against the scattering of this work through the different de- 

ts at Washington. I agree with him that it ought to 
be concentrated in one department. 

Mr. HILL. And I do not know of any better place to put it 
than the Bureau of the Census. 

Mr. HELM. It either ought to have all this work or it onght 
to be abolished. 

Mr. HILL. What I am saying in regard to this bill, gentle- 
men, is that for the life of me I can not imagine the necessity 
of subjecting the cotton mills, stretched from Virginia to Texas 
through the South, to the annoyance and inconvenience of being 
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compelled practically once a month to take an inventory of 
their stock. And if they neglect it or refuse in its fullest details, 
they make themselves criminals under the terms of this Dill. 
I object to that. 

Mr. EEVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman did not hear my statement to 
the gentleman from Illinois a moment ago, when I said that the 
Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association, which represents all of the 
cottonseed-oil mills of the country, in its last annual convention 
at Norfolk, Va., which convention I had the honor of addressing, 
adopted a resolution urgently calling upon Congress to pass this 
kind of legislation. 

Mr. HILL. Very well. Now, let me read the last clause 
here, and submit it to you, as representatives of your own 
people, what you are proposing to do. I should like to see 
some legislation on this subject, but I should like to see it on 
a different basis than this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HILL. Give me five minutes more. 

Mr. MANN. How much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. Thirty minutes. 

Mr. MANN. I will yield to the gentleman five minutes, al- 
though I think it is up to the other side to give it to him. 

Mr. HELM. The gentleman had five minutes from this side. 

Mr. HILL. I do not care where the time comes from. I 
want to put this before you people: 

Any owner, president, treasurer, secretary, director, or other officer 
or agent of any manufacturing establishment, warehou or other 
place where cotton seed and cottonseed products are manufactured or 
stored. who, under the conditions hereinbefore stated, shall refuse or 
willfully ne poe to furnish any of the information herein provided for 
or shall willfully give answers that are false shall be Ity of a mis- 
demennor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not less than $300 
or more than $1,000 or imprisoned for a period of not exceeding one 
year. 

I say to you gentlemen in passing that law you are liable 
to have every manufacturer of cotton products in the country in 
State prison inside of five years, if the law is enforced, and I 
do not believe they want to go there, and if it is not to be en- 
forced it ought not to be passed in its present form. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. ~ 

Mr. HOWARD. Is there not a law which is practically as 
drastic as this, which applies to the gin reports that are re- 
quired to be made monthly, and which give information to the 
cotton factories? 

Mr. HILL. I do not know. 

Mr. LEVER. That is true. 

Mr. HILL. I have no doubt there are a great many such 
calls for reports, and that is one of my objections, that this 
work is being duplicated. You have got to make reports to the 
Agricultural Department. The tobacco people have got to make 
reports to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and now you 
duplicate it all to the Chief of the Census. It ought all to be in 
the Bureau of the Census. 

Mr. HOWARD. As a matter of fact, the Census Bureau 
gathers the gin reports. Now, the gentelman wants to distin- 
guish between the manufacturers of cotton seed and the poor 
ginners. 

Mr. HILL. Not at all. I simply want to protest against the 
constantly increasing system of reports, which has grown until 
it has finally reached the point where the manufacturers will 
practically have to expose his whole business once a month. 

Mr. HOWARD. Then you ought to repeal the law applicable 
to gin reports. You ought not to make fish of one and fowl 
of the other. 

Mr. HILL, I do not know anything about that. Ought a 
manufacturer in your State to be obliged to make a series of 
reports on the same subject to three or four different depart- 
ments of the Government? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes; he ought to be compelled to do that 
if you make the farmers and ginners do the same thing under 
the same kind of a law. 

Mr. HILL. Ought they to be required to make the reports 
to two or three different departments? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Is it not a fact that the ginners make 
monthly reports of their output? 

Mr. HILL. I do not know. ; 

5 Mr. LEVER. They do make them to the officers of the Census 
ureau. 

Mr. HILL. I do not know. é 

Mr. HOUSTON. Their reports are sent in to that bureau, 
and this is just simply additional information to the same 
department; not a duplication at all. 

Mr. HILL. Are not similar reports made to the Agricultural 
Department and published by that department? 


Mr. HOUSTON. They are different, and do not cover this. 
This is the proper place for the report to be made. It is the 
place to get the report in regard to the amount ginned. 

Mr. HILL. What is the necessity of duplicating it? 

Mr. HOUSTON. It does not duplicate it because it is not 
obtained elsewhere, and is not sent to the same department. 
All I see that the gentleman from Connecticut objects to, is 
duplication, which it does not, and he objects to the penalty 
in it. Of course you can not have laws enforced unless there 
is a penalty attached to it. 

Mr. HILL. If the gentleman's committee would bring in a 
bill covering the whole provision of reports in regard to agri- 
cultural products, and take away the duplication that now 
exists, I think it would be wise, but simply to add another one 
to the present duplication will be a great annoyance to the 
people of the United States. 


Mr. HELM. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HILL. Yes. . 
Mr. HELM. I think the gentleman from Connecticut is con- 


fused in his ideas. 

Mr. HILL. So are the people of the country who have to 
make these reports. 

Mr. HELM. This is the point. The gentleman complains 
that there is a report to be made to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and one to the Bureau of Census. I do not state it as an 
indisputable fact, but I do state it as a conviction that the re- 
ports that the gentleman says are made to the Agricultural 
Department are simply estimates that are sent in by men who 
ride around through the locality. 

Mr. HILL. I suppose that is so. 

Mr. HELM. But this will be made by men appointed to do it. 

Mr. HILL. Can this report be made out by a manufacturing 
concern without a monthly inventory? 

Mr. HELM. What report? 

Mr. HILL. The report that is called for in this bill. 

Mr. HELM. My opinion is that it can. 

Mr. HILL. I do not see how. P 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question. These reports are all required on several 
things connected with the same phase of the subject? 


Mr. HOUSTON. Reports are required in connection with the 
cotton ginning. 
Mr. MADDEN. And this requires the person to add further 


information to his report? 

Mr. HOUSTON. That is all. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Tlli- 
nois [Mr. Mann] has left the control of the time in my hands. 
I will ask the gentlemen on the other side whether they want 
to use any of their time? 

Mr. HELM. There will be only one statement on this side, 
and not exceeding 10 minutes. I will yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Raaspatr]. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, the great difficulty with 
gentlemen in regard to this proposition is their lack of infor- 
mation. To start with, I can not conceive of a business enter- 
prise that is worth the name but what would carry an inven- 
tory of stock that it has on hand at all times, because otherwise 
it would be unable to insure it; it would be unable to protect 
itself or its stockholders unless it had a comprehensive inven- 
tory of the material they had on hand, whether raw or manu- 
factured. These inventories being kept, the objections of the 
gentleman from Connecticut on that score can not be sus- 
tained. 

Now, I am familiar with the cottonseed industry, because it 
is one of the chief industries of my part of the country, The 
fact of the matter is that to-day not only food products come 
from seed, but we are largely dependent upon it for fertilizers 
which we can not secure from any other source. 

Now, when the gentleman says that the smaller business 
concerns are entitled to no information from the Government, 
but ought to get the information as the larger concerns do, I 
call his attention to the absolute power that these great insti- 


tutions have over the smaller producers and manufacturers. 


The gentleman refers to tobacco. Why, I saw, in the summer 
the war broke out, the price of tobacco in 24 hours shrink 
from 50 to 100 per cent. One or two buyers went off the 


market because tliey lost connection with England. They 
could not get information as to what was transpiring. 
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had not been for the fact that the independent buyers got 
certain information from the United States Government as to 
the crop produced, the farmers’ crops would have been abso- 
lutely sacrificed, practically without competition. Then, when 
the gentleman comes and tells us that the Government ought 
not tu gather and give the information into the hands of the 
buyers who go on the floor and give the competition that brings 
some protection to the producers of the raw material, it is a 
remurkuble position for any gentleman to take on the floor of 
the House. 

Mr. HILL. Did not the gentleman understand me to say 
that I did not object to it, but I thought it ought to be con- 
eentrated in one place and not duplicated?- 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I understood the gentleman to say spe- 
cifically that this Government should not furnish the informa- 
tion to the small houses, that they could get the information 
just as well as the larger institutions, and I ask the gentleman 
to refer to the notes and see if he did not so state. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Will the gentleman state why this par- 
ticular information relating to cotton seed should be furnished 
when no such information is proposed to be gathered concerning 
flaxseed, corn, oats, oatmeal, and so forth? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Well, I have practically nothing to do 
with manufacturing flaxseed and corn. We are not a milling 
part of the country; we are endeavoring to protect the people 
that we come in daily contact with who haye need of it. If 
the gentleman thinks the producers of the raw material in his 
section need protection, I recommend him to get into action and 
give them the relief to which they are entitled. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ANDERSON, I thank the gentleman for the advice. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. The gentleman is perfectly welcome to it, 
and I hope in the future that I shall be able to give him other 
good advice. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky yield me a little time? 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five min- 
utes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with great in- 
terest to this discussion, and I think I am just about the aver- 
age Member of Congress touching the statistical information 
given, and nearly the equal of the people engaged in production 
and trade. I listened, as I always do, with a great deal of 
interest to the statement made by the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Lever], the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture. He said that the Agricultural Department kept track 
of the production of cotton, how many bales, and that when you 
know how many bales there are, you know how many tons of 
cotton seed there are, because there is about so much cotton 
seed to the bale. 

Mr. LEVER. That information, however, is not available 
until the first Monday in December. 

Mr. CANNON. Precisely; and then is when the crop is ma- 
turing. If there is not enough information gathered touching 
cotton and corn and wheat and all other products, then I think 
I will agree with the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. HILL] 
in saying that the gathering and compilation of it really ought 
to be consolidated. I am not going to vote—I think I will not 
for any further statistical information until the whole matter 
is consolidated in one department, either the Agricultural De- 
partment or the Census. When I want some information—and 
when I want information I want it very much because of my 
lack of industry I have to go to an expert to find out where I 
am to get it—at this department or that department or the 
other department. Life is not long enough for a man to per- 
form his ordinary legislative duties and at the same time keep 
up with all these cords and cords of information that are scat- 
tered here and there—statistics in the Department of the Treas- 
ury, statistics in the State Department, statistics in the De- 
partment of Commerce, statistics in the Department of Labor, 
statistics in the Department of Agriculture—about kindred 
subjects. 

Gentlemen talk about speculators as if there was something 
unholy in speculating. I do not know whether anyone specu- 
lates in cotton down in the cotton country or not, but I will 
tell you that many farmers are speculators up with us, Some 
of them even go on the board of trade, while others store their 
grain in granaries, many of them their wheat and their corn— 
and I guess they do it down in your country, too—saying, 
“Well, the crop is short and I will hold it until next year.” 
I know farmers that have held two or three crops of corn and 
wheat, as the case may be. They are American citizens, intel- 
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Ugent people, and they have the right to speculate if they 
want to. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman did not under- 
stand me as condemning speculation. My record on that propo- 
sition here in legislation is too well known. I regard legitimate 
speculation as the life of trade. 

Mr. CANNON. Everybody speculates, the retailer, the whole- 
saler, and the consumer, to a greater or less extent. I even know 
people who speculate in cold-storage apples, and all that kind of 


ing. 

Mr. LEVER. And chewing gum. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; perhaps in chewing gum also. I believe 
in full information, reliable information. I have no objection to 
the Government collecting statistics—in fact, I favor the Govern- 
ment keeping general track of production, but I quite agree with 
what the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hi] has said, at 
least in part, touching the great number of channels to which 
one has to go to get information, and sometimes then that infor- 
mation conflicts; many times it does. We legislate and legislate 
and legislate and provide for fines to be levied upon people, right 
and left, for imprisonment in some cases, and unless we stop 
before a great while we will arrive at a point where every pro- . 
ducer, every retailer, every jobber, every manufacturer and 
speculator, even, in order to proceed with safety will have to 
hire a lawyer, and a very good one at that, to keep him from 
subjecting himself to a fine or imprisonment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am a conservationist. I am tired of seeing 
the forests of this country cut down and converted into print 
paper on which to print many of the newspapers and magazines 
and the recollections of people and statistics and reports here 
and there; we have got to stop it or the country will be deprived 
of its forests. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I do not see what all 
this drift into commercial relations and things of that sort 
means. It seems to me this is a very innocent proposition that 
is pending. I come from a State that ordinarily produces about 
one-fourth of the cotton of the United States, and it is a fact 
that the Government takes censorship over the entire market- 
ing, ginning, direction, and control of the cotton, and the world 
takes a censorship of how much is planted, and the appearance 
of a little worm in the cotton patch is telegraphed across the 
ocean, and a little fly that lights in the cotton patch about sun- 
down is held up and headlined as an alarming thing, like yellow 
fever would be, or some other distress. The world takes cog- 
nizance of it. The cotton farmer and the cotton crushers and 
the people who produce and market and direct these affairs 
simply want to keep trace of the seed, that they may be uble 
to protect themselves and yet at the same time know intelli- 
gently what is being done with the great cottonseed crop, for 
every bale of cotton is only one-third of what the seed is. In 
other words, every cotton crop is made up of about one-third 
of cotton and two-thirds of seed. I do not see any reason for 
raising any row about it. It is already a governmental process, 
until the seed is taken from the cotton, and the ginner that sepa- 
rates the seed from the cotton has to make his report, and it is 
under the control and direction of the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. HELM. I wish the gentleman on the other side would 
use some time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Chairman, we are going pretty far 
when we require every storekeeper who has in his possession 
some cottonseed products to make report to the National Gov- 
ernment monthly, and on failure to make that report punish 
him by a fine of not less than $300. ‘That is what this bill does. 
I am in entire sympathy with the policy of gathering statistics 
of agricultural products, and favored in the subcommittee in the 
preparation of the legislative, executive, and judicial appro- 
priation act legislation which permitted quarterly collection of 
statistics so far as the tobacco crop was concerned, but when 
you, by this character of legislation, attempt to compel every 
storekeeper, every holder of cottonseed products, to make re- 
turn once a month for the benefit of some producer of cotton- 
seed oil, I say you are going quite far, indeed. If you are going 
to justify that policy as far as this bill is concerned, then you 
will necessarily have to go consistently in favor of gathering 
statistics as to the quantity of cold-storage eggs in the ware- 
houses and of all kinds of cold-storage products monthly. The 
iron and steel manufacturers would have the same right; the 
steel foundryman to ask for statistics as to the production of 
pig iron. The manufacturer of textile goods could ask for a 
census return monthly as to the amount of dyestuffs, or the 
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amount of cotton, or the amount of wool. In fact, you can not 
conceive of any limit carried to a logical extreme to which this 
bill would not carry us if we are going to follow this as a 
standard. 

I am opposed to that character of sumptuary legislation re- 
quiring a private individual to furnish information at his own 
expense for the benefit of some other private individual. It is 
one thing for the Government to gather statistics and provide 
for the appointment of agents to gather those statistics, and 
that is what we do so far as the cotton crop is concerned and 
the tobacco crop is concerned. As to the cotton crop, we employ 
something like 780 officials—local agents—for gathering those 
statistics, but here it is intended not only to utilize these local 
agents who are enguged in the gathering of cotton statistics, but 
you nre going to compel, under a mandate of the Director of the 
Census, every storekeeper and every warehouseman to report 
monthly the quantity of cottonseed-oil products he has on hand. 
I direct the attention of the committee to this phraseology as 
found in the third section of the bill: 

Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of every owner, president, treasurer, 
secretary, director, or other officer or agent of any cottonseed-oil mill, 
manufacturing establishment, warehouse, or other place where cotton- 
seed products are produced, manufactured, or stored, whether conducted 
as a corporation, firm, limited partnership, or by individuals, when re- 
quested by the Director of the Census or by any special agent or other 
employee of the Bureau of the Census acting under the instructions of 
said director, to furnish completely and correctly, to the best of his 
knowledge, alt of the information concerning the quantity of cotton 
seed received— 

And so forth. 

And later on there is a provision which authorizes the Director 
of the Census to obtain that information by registered mail, and 
the receipt of the registered card is evidence that the storekeeper 
has received the demand, and upon the failure of that storekeeper 
to furnish the information he is then punished by a fine of not 
less than $300. That is unwarranted legislation, when you seek 
to impose that 

Mr, HELM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. In a minute—to impose that requirement 
upon every character of business man in this country who hap- 
pens to have some stores of cottonseed products in his posses- 
sion. Now I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HELM. Does the gentleman know—and if so, will he tell 
the House—what is the value of the annual crop of cotton? 

Mr. STAFFORD, I have examined the report, but I have not 
that information. 

Mr. HELM. I am asking about the value of the entire cotton 
crop each year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman to furnish that in- 
formation, 

Mr. HELM. I asked the gentleman—the gentleman is talking 
about a thing of which he purports to have a good deal of in- 
formation—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have not made such a claim. I am 
criticizing the bill, although I have read the report; but if the 
gentleman will answer the question, I will yield to him; if he 
will not, I will decline to yield further. 

Mr. HELM. I would like to ask the gentleman—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have yielded to the gentleman to answer 
the question propounded by him. If he does not answer, I will 
decline to yield further, 

Mr, HELM. I do not profess to have that information—— 

Mr, STAFFORD. I acknowledge I have not the information. 

Mr. HELM. But I do know that in the volume of the trade 
of the United States cotton is larger than any other one product 
of the United States. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yielded to the gentleman to give the in- 
formation to the House. Can the gentleman give the informa- 
tion to the House as to the potato crop or the wheat crop or the 
corn crop? I can approximate, but I do not profess to be a 
statistician as to the facts in the possession of the Census Bu- 
reau. If the gentleman will yield me time, I will be glad to 
yield further; he has plenty of time—— 

Mr. HELM. I will yield the gentleman a minute. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will yield me five min- 
utes, I will be glad 

The CHAIRMAN. How much time does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HELM. One minute. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman has consumed that minute. 

Mr. HELM. I will yield the gentleman two minutes, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Make it five. 

Mr. HELM. Since the publication of these statisties on cot- 
ton, as well as the other farm products, is it not true that it 
has tended to stabilize the market value of all of these products 
where there has been a publication of the information such as 


contained in this bill, both in regard to cotton and tobacco 
especially ? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the gentleman has taken up my 
two minutes, and I think it is only fair he should yield me 
three more. 

Mr. HELM. The gentleman is a clever beggar, I admit. If 
the gentleman will undertake some information along that 
line—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. I shall not beg to answer the question. 
If the gentleman had paid attention to my prefatory statement, 
he would have known that I was in favor of gathering statis- 
tics and that this year I favored the proposition of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] to gather quarterly tobacco 
statistics, but those statistics were to be gathered by the agents 
of the Government connected with the Census Bureau. 

But here you are seeking to impose upon the private indi- 
vidual who happens to have in his possession a small quantity 
of cottonseed products, or maybe a large quantity, upon re- 
ceiving a registered mail demand from the Director of the 

s, the making of a complete report of an inventory as 
to his stock of these products. And for the benefit of whom? 
For the benefit of some private individual, not for his own 
benefit. If the Government wishes that information, then they 
should perform that work by their own delegated agents and 
not impose it upon some outside agency. 

Mr. LEVER. Wiil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LEVER. I would like to ask the gentleman if he does 
not know that the penal provisions of this bill are exactly like 
the penal provisions 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have compared it with the present law, 
of which it is almost an identical copy, but there is this dis- 
tinction in the two cases. In the original proposition you are 
calling upon the man who is directly interested, the cotton pro- 
dueer, for the information. Here you are calling upon an out- 
sider who is not directly interested in this information. He 
may be, but the chances are he will not be. If you can justify 
this process on the part of a private individual in regard to 
cottonseed oil, then you can justify it as to every character of 
production in the country. And I say we are going too far 
when we do that. Under the present practice of collecting 
cotton statistics the report says that much of this information 
is obtained under the authority of the act the gentleman re- 
ferred to, the statistics being collected incidentally, Then, 
what is the purpose of requiring all these men who happen to 
have stores of these cottonseed products to make their monthly 
returns just for the benefit of the individual producer? If the 
Government wants that information for the benefit of the coun- 
try, let them employ agents to obtain it, but not force upon the 
private individual a work that is necessarily a governmental 
function. 

I am opposed to this bill because it spells a precedent that 
will ultimately cost, if carried out to a logical extreme, the 
expenditure of a million dollars. If we would extend it to all 
products it would cost $10,000,000. We are already expending 
several hundred thousand dollars for cotton statistics, and 
several thousand for tobacco statistics, and if statistics are to be 
gathered as to all the products of this great country, it would 
mean an expenditure annually of millions upon millions of 
dollars. And I do not think we are warranted in going to that 
extreme. 

Mr. QUIN. This report says it only costs $10,000 the first 
year, and that it will be reduced the next year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Anyone who has had experience here 
knows that appropriations grow and grow. I have served on 
the committee that considers this legislation, and I have seen 
these things grow from thousands up to millions. That is 
merely begging the question. If the full information is going 
to be collected, it is going to cost in a few years hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN, Twelve minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has stated what he believes to be some of the objection- 
able features of this bill. My idea is that legislation of this 
kind ought not to be enacted relating to one crop or one product 
or one industry alone. There are other productions almost, if 
not quite, as valuable or important as cotton or cotton seed, and 
if we are going to embark in the work of gathering statistics 
in relation to cotton and the supply of cotton products all over 
this country, and the use and consumption of these products, 
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there will be no reason for not taking up the same kind of work 
respecting other products, 

And I wish to say that my limited experience in this House 
shows that money is appropriated by Congress in one way and 
another for the benefit of and in relation to cotton and cotton 
products more abundantly, I believe, than for any other single 
product, and yery much more than for several of the large prod- 
ucts together. As a member of the Committee on Agriculture, I 
have some knowledge of appropriations made with respect to 
cotton, and the bill is full every year of appropriations of money 
for work of one kind and another in relation to cotton, and, it 
seems to me, preferring this product to all others in an im- 
proper manner and to an improper extent, and calling upon the 
Federal Government to do in manifold ways work that the 
producers of cotton, those particularly in the first instance in- 
terested in it, ought to do for themselves. 

It seems to me that the legislation along this line is not wise. 
It is not proper. If statistics are to be gathered for cotton 
seed and cottonseed oil, they should be gathered in relation to 
other products as well. One product ought not to be singled out 
and favored in this way. And I believe, with the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. StarForp], that, although the beginning of 
this work may involve a small outlay, it will grow necessarily 
and the provisions of this bill avill require work of such a char- 
acter and of such an extent that the expenditure will ultimately 
reach large figures. And the House must not be deceived by 
statements in the report or otherwise made that the expendi- 
ture will be only $10,000 a year. I believe also, with the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, that the requirement of manufacturers 
and dealers all over the country, large and small, that they 
make monthly reports is an improper and unjust requirement, 
and particularly the penalty is unjust. Anyone failing to make 
prompt report each month, anyone refusing to make reports 
called for, is liable to a fine of not less than $300. 

If a measure of this kind is to be enacted, if cotton is again 
to be singled out for preference over and above every other 
agricultural product of the country, this bill must be materially 
amended. In my judgment, until the bill is amended in such a 
way as to include some other products, it ought not to be en- 
acted; but if there are votes enough here now to enact it, or 
something of the kind, it ought to be materially amended in the 
respect mentioned by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my 
time to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Tennessee 
Mr. Houston] has requested some time, and I would like to 
yield five minutes to him. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That will be entirely acceptable. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, so far as other products are 
concerned, the merits of this bill do not depend upon whether 
there are furnished statistics of other products or not. Each 
one must rest on its own merits, and I have no doubt that very 
valuable and profitable information could be furnished by hav- 
ing statistics in regard to other products, such as grain, and so 
forth. But I come to the proposition to which I wish to call 
attention. It has been submitted by the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. H] and by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Cannon] that they object to this bill because it creates duplica- 
tion of service; that it does not concentrate the work. I want 
to call their attention to this fact: They admit that the proper 
department to collect this information is the Census Bureau. 
Now, then, the Census Bureau is already collecting information 
in regard to the cotton ginned—semimonthly, in fact. The same 
gentlemen and the same agencies ean collect this information 
about the same product, of course. Now, it is not a duplication 
here, but it is an accumulation of information from the same 
source in the hands of the same department of the Government. 

I admit that it would be very well to have a general system to 
collect all this information and let it depend upon one depart- 
ment of the Government to collect that information. This is a 
step in that direction, because we are accumulating it upon 
the department that is properiy qualified and suited to do this 
work. 

Mr. HILL. I am entirely in accord with the view that the 
gentleman presents, and I would cheerfully vote to concentrate 
this whole work in the Bureau of the Census; but I supplement 
that statement by asking the gentleman whether he believes it 
to be right to criminalize a man who happens to have a portion 
of the products of this kind, whether merchants or otherwise— 
and I have no objection to cotton; I would be glad that you 
should have what you want—but is it fair to criminalize per- 
haps 500,000 people in the United States if they do not comply 
with these peremptory orders once a month? 


Mr. HOUSTON. I admit the force of the contention for 
gathering all of this information in one department and under 
one central head, and I admit that there is a good deal to be 
gathered that is not provided for by law, and I would favor a 
provision providing that it should all be gathered. But here is 
an industry that is perhaps the most important in the country. 
We are at work in the business of getting information with ref- 
erence to that great product. We are getting a part of it from 
the Bureau of the Census. We are proposing to get more by the 
same agency, to get additional information. That is not du- 
plication; it is concentration. So iong as we are proceeding 
on that line, we are obviating the trouble the gentleman 
speaks of. 

Now, as to the matter of penalty, penalizing men who do not 
make the reports, the law requiring reports as to the amount of 
cotton ginned imposes the same penalty, and the same is done 
in the case of tobacco. That has a penal clause in it. You can 
not enforce a law of this kind and compel people to make answer 
without imposing a penalty. If they refuse to answer, or make 
a false answer, a penalty must be imposed. 

Now, as to the question of a $300 minimum fine, I think that 
is wrong, and as a member of the committee, with the authority 
of other members of the committee and the chairman thereof, 
I have prepared an amendment to strike out the minimum pen- 
alty altogether. 

Mr. HILL. Strike out the imprisonment clause also. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Perhaps it would be well to consider that. 
I do not know but that I will agree to that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will not the gentleman eliminate the 
penalty entirely, so as to make it voluntary on the part of the 
owner to make the returns, if he thinks fit? 

Mr. HOUSTON. No; it would be useless to attempt this 
unless you compel them to comply with the law. 

Mr. HILL. Does not the gentleman bear in mind the fact 
that every warehouse in the United States and every grocery 
and grocery store has to make this report once a month? 

Mr. HOUSTON. You will notice that the bill provides that 
it must be done upon the request of the Director of the Census. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOUSTON. May I have two minutes more? 

Mr. HELM. I yield to the gentleman two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for two 
minutes more. 

Mr. HOUSTON. He is going to make that request of the man 
who is prepared to give that information. Of course you do 
not want to include all the other parties. I would be in favor 
of striking that out. 

Mr. HILL. I would be glad if you would do that. 

Mr. HOUSTON. i shall offer an amendment to strike out 
the minimum penalty. 

Mr. HILL. And the imprisonment clause. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection to the penalty, but does the 
gentleman think that any of these penalties will ever stand if 
tested, as to our right to require people to furnish this informa- 
tion through the Bureau of the Census? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I am not prepared to answer, but I should 
think that it would be very persuasive. 

Mr. MANN. It plainly does not come within the provisions 
of the Constitution as to the taking of the census. 

Mr. HELM. There has been no instance, I will say to the 
gentleman from Illinois, where any one has refused to give the 
information that has been asked of him. 

Mr. MANN. The question is whether the penalty is sufi- 
ciently severe to make them give a return 

Mr. HELM. Persuasive enough? 

Mr. MANN. If they make it harsh enough for somebody to 
test it, I doubt if it would go. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my 
time to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. An- 
pDERSON] is recognized. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I agree in large part with 
the statement made by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
McLAvGcuHttn}. I do not know that I can add anything to what 
he said in a general way. I have no objection to the gathering 
of information, but it does seem to me that what we spend for 
the gathering of information ought to be spent equitably with 
reference to the different products of the country. 

I have taken the trouble to get copies of the reports that are 
now made by the Census Bureau on cotton. I have here three 
different reports, one of which is made semimonthly and two 
of which are made monthly. One of them calls for information 
on the cotton consumed in the country, the cotton produced in 
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the country, the cotton on hand, and the number of spindles, and 
the number of consuming establishments, and information of 
that character. Another one of these reports is a report on cot- 
ton ginning. There is another report on cotton seed crushed and 
linters obtained. 

Those reports are issued either monthly or semimonthly. In 
addition, the Bureau of the Census sends out monthly a state- 
ment, which is posted up in the post offices of practically all the 
cotton-producing States. Last year, in addition, the Census 
Bureau got out a bulletin, No. 131, on cotton production and dis- 
tribution in the United States, a very comprehensive bulletin. 
There are sent out reports on cotton aggregating a million 
copies annually—four times as many reports as on all the other 
subjects put together. 

Those reports on cotton cost the Government $256,000—almost 
half as much as the cost of taking the census of manufactures 
last year, and practically as much as was expended on every- 
thing else except the taking of the manufactures census. 

But the appropriations for cotton do not end there. In addi- 
tion, we are gathering a vast amount of information through the 
Department of Agriculture and expending a great deal of money 
for investigating and reporting upon various things relating to 
cotton. For instance, we are spending some $56,000 a year in 
investigating the diseases of cotton. We are spending $37,000 in 
developing cultural methods relative to cotton. We are spend- 
ing $59,000 for the investigation of the southern field crops, 
including cotton. We are spending $54,480 in determining the 
tensile strength of cotton fiber and determining the standards of 
cotton fiber. We are spending the sum of $150,000, approxi- 
mately, in the enforcement of the cotton-futures act. We are 
spending $660,000 annually in the suppression of the cotton-boll 
weevil, or at least in the development of cotton cultural methods 
which will diminish and minimize the ravages of the cotton-boll 
weevil. 

In addition, we are spending in the Census Burean, as I have 
said, some $256,000 a year. Now, it seems te me it would be 
eminently fair for us to go a little bit slowly with cotton and 
to commence upon something else, if we are in need of informa- 
tion as to agricultural products. I think cotton is getting all 
that is coming tc it and a good deal more, and it is time for us 
to go slowly on this cotton proposition. That is all I have to say 
about this subject. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How much time has the gentleman yielded 
back? 

The CHAIRMAN. Two minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield those two minutes to the genfleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I do not favor 
this bill because of the restrictions it places upon men in busi- 
ness, The tendency in matters of legislation has come to be more 
nnd more burdensome to men who are undertaking to do things 
in this country. I would like to vote for anything that would 
encourage the cotton planters, but I realize that there is much 
special legislation in their behalf, so much that at times even 
the cotton planter himself revolts against it. Some time ago 
we passed through this House a cotton-futures bill; we are now 
receiving protests from the cotton planters of Louisiana and 
other States agninst certain provisions of that cotton-futures bill. 
Congress is burdening the men who are trying to do the business 
of the country. 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman will permit, I will say that 
most of those protests against the cotton-futures bilt originated 
in Philadelphia. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have some of them in my 
hand here from Louisiana and Alabama; and I understand that 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] and other 
southern gentlemen have received copies of these resolutions 
passed by associations in their own States complaining of the 
burdensome, if not meddlesome, legislation that is passed, pre- 
sumably in their behalf. I shall read one resolution from the 
Alabama association: 

Resotved also, That the farmers of the South claim the right to dis- 
pose of their cotton either by future contract or oth as the 
may deem proper and that they claim the right to buy or sell legiti. 
mate or legal future contracts at home or abroad whenever or wherever 
they may consider their best interests demands; further, that they are 
ge to any law or laws that may in any manner restrict them in 
ss See exercise of their judgment in reference to the handling of their 

Mr, LEVER. Does the gentleman believe any farmer had 
anything to do with that resolution? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. No business man anywhere 
could make a stronger appeal to Congress to let him alone than 
is made by these cotton men of the South. I have been reading 
from resolutions purporting to come from farmers’ organiza- 


tions in Alabama, Louisiana, Florida, Texas, and other States— 
the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of America 
they are called. 

Mr. HELM. I yield my remaining time to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Lever]. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I shall take only a few mo- 
ments’ time, because this bill has been discussed rather freely 
and is fairly well understood. In answer to the criticism that 
this bill is aimed to promote the cotton industry, I wish to say 
that I do not feel that the criticism is justified. It seems to me 
that the time has come in this country when men ought to 
regard legislation without reference to the section of the coun- 
try involved in it. I believe that I speak the feeling of two- 
thirds of the Members of Congress on the other side of this 
aisle when I make that statement. 

Gentlemen seem to forget that while cotton in its total value 
is not so large a product as wheat, it is in its export value the 
largest crop in this country. I assert it as a fact which can 
not be denied that cotton produces 28 to 30 per cent of the 
export trade of the United States to-day and preserves abso- 
lutely the balance of trade in favor of this country in its inter- 
national trade relationships. 

But this bill is not intended to help the producer of cotton 
alone. It was not introduced at the request of the cotton pro- 
ducer alone. I will say very frankly that this bill had its origin 
largely in the minds of the cotton oil mill companies of the 
South, the men who get the seed directly from the farmer, crush 
the seed in their mills, and sell their product to the manufac- 
turers and refiners of the oil. 

As I said a moment ago, the Cottonseed Crushers Association 
of the South at its annual convention has twice requested Con- 
gress to enact legislation of this kind, not in the interest of the 
producer alene, but in the interest of complete information for 
the entire cottonseed business of the country, including the 
raw material and the finished product. 

Now the Census Bureau, in the gathering of its cotton sta- 
tistics, incidentally collects information as to the amount of 
cotton seed produced each year, and that information is avail- 
able. The argument for this bill is that the information as to 
the raw material being available to the consumer of the raw 
material, the producer of the raw material ought to have equal 
information as to the consumption of that which he produces, 
in order to put him on an equal trade footing with the people to 
whom he sells. That is all there is in this bill, and it affects 
equally the manufacturer, the refiner, the producer, and the 
cotton oil mill people. 3 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does not the gentleman think that the 
greatest menace to the cotton industry to-day is the almost total 
failure of dyes with which to dye the goods into which cotton 


goes. 

Mr. LEVER. I will say to the gentleman from Ohio that I 
have a very keen appreciation of that situation, and I hope that 
we may be able to put machinery in motion that will develop- 
the dye industry in this country. In the Agricultural appro- 
priation bill we have provided a $50,000 appropriation for the 
study of that situation. I do not know what it will develop, 
but the committee felt that we could very well afford to spend 
money in experimenting along those lines. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. LEVER. I will yield first to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. I always listen with more than usual interest to 
what the gentleman says, and I listened to his statement that 
the cotton exportations are proportionately very large. I am 
wondering whether there should not be some plan by which 
most of that raw material may be manufactured in our own 
country rather than shipped abroad. 

Mr. LEVER. I wish very much that such a plan could be 
developed, but so far it has not been, although the gentleman 
knows that the cotton-manufacturing industry of this country 
has developed wonderfully in the last 25 years. t 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Bearing on the dyestuffs ques- 
tion, the gentleman states that the Agricultural Committee is 
now considering that matter? 

Mr. LEVER. The Agricultural appropriation bill now on the 
calendar carries an item of $50,000 for the investigation of means 
and methods of getting dyestuffs for this country. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is aware of the 
fact that the Ways and Means Committee has the same subject 
under consideration, and that it was attempted to be brought up 
here the other day in the Army bill? As bearing upon this ques- 
tion of the passage of more laws than the country apparently 
needs and so creating a confusion of laws, I ask the gentleman 
whether haying this matter come before the House in three dif- 
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ferent ways, from three different committees, does not tend 
rather to interfere with the progress of business than to accel- 
erate it? 

Mr. LEVER. No; I do not think so at all for the reason 
that the bill reported from the Ways and Means Committee 
will deal with one phase of it, while the agricultural bill will 
deal with an entirely different phase of the subject. And the 
Bureau of Standards deals with another. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It may be helpful, but does 
not the gentleman think that in the confusion of interests it 
may lead to more trouble than it will help? 

Mr. LEVER. I would think not in that case, but that is 
aside from the question. As I was saying, Mr. Chairman, this 
bill only proposes that in playing this game with the cotton 
seed and its products the cards shall be laid face up on top of 
the table, and that the entire trade may have the benefit of such 
information as may be made available under the terms of the 
bill. Now, the cost is practically nothing. The testimony of 
Mr. Steuart, representing the Bureau of the Census, before the 
Committee on the Census was to this effect: 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Steuart, we will be glad to have you elaborate 
the provisions of the bill in your own way. 

Mr. Srevarr. Mr. Chairman, the Census Bureau collects statistics 
in regard to the quantity of cotton seed crushed, but we have no 
authority of law to do the work which is provided for in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. You get this information now? 

Mr. Stevarr. No; we collect statistics of the quantity of cotton 
seed crushed, incidental to the collection of statistics of the quantity 
of cotton in the osaig We do that because the linters form a part 
of the cotton crop, and we have put on the schedule sent to the oil 
mills an inquiry in regard to the quantity of seed from which the 
linters are obtained, to get that information, and also for the purpose 
of checking the quantity of linters re orted by the mills. Therefore 
the enforcement of the provisions of Mr. Lever’s bill can be had b 
ee of-the inquiries we make now of the cottonseed-o 
mils. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the estimated increased cost of that? 

Mr. STEUART. I estimated it to be between $10,000 and $15,000 to 
begin that work. I do not believe it will cost all of that. 


Then he goes on to state that on account of the fact that 
practically every cotton-oil mill concern in the South has a 
cotton gin attached from which cotton statistics are collected, 
the agent who collects these figures would only have to supple- 
ment his work by collecting these figures of the amount 
of seed at that mill. 

Mr, KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I will yield to the gentleman, 

Mr, KEARNS. I have not been upon the floor during all of 
this discussion, and possibly the question that I am about to 
ask has been answered by yourself or others. If the bil should 
become a law, how would it help the producer of cotton? How 
would it benefit him in any way? 

Mr. LEVER. I tried to explain it a moment ago, but I will 
repeat it for the gentleman’s benefit. The situation now is that 
the consumers of cotton seed know approximately the amount of 
cotton seed that is produced from time to time, and therefore 
they have the advantage of those who do not know. The cotton 
producer does not haye that information. It can not be avail- 
able during the selling season as to the amount of cotton seed 
being consumed by the various manufacturers into manufac- 
tured products. Therefore the farmer is at a disadvantage in 
relation to the consumer, 

Mr. KEARNS. If the planter had the information he could 
get better prices; is that the gentleman’s idea? 

Mr. LEVER. My idea is that he would not only get better 
prices but that it would have the effect of stabilizing the prices 
of cotton seed and cottonseed products, and that is the object 
of this bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I was saying when interrupted that the 
expense of the gathering of this information is negligible. It 
is stated to be $10,000 a year to get the information involving 
a product the annual value of which is in the neighborhood of 
$325,000,000. 

Mr. HOUSTON, 
ruption? 

Mr. LEVER. Certainly. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to 
the fact that the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics stated at 
first that it would cost $10,000 a year, but after that it would be 
very much less. 

Mr. LEVER. That is true, and I am glad the gentleman 
called my attention to it. The additional expense involved in 
this bill will mean the employment of probably two or three 
traveling agents for the Bureau of the Census, and providing for 
their salaries and their traveling expenses.. I can see no reason 
why the expense should be beyond that. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. LEVER. Certainly. 


Will the gentleman permit me an inter- 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. This bill calls for reports from the manu- 
facturers of compound lard, soap, and oleomargarine. We are 
getting no reports at present from those manufacturers. 

Mr. LEVER. None whatever. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. So this bill would require a larger number 
of inspectors to go to these various places to get the information. 
It seems to me it would require considerable more expense than 
the gentleman has stated. 

Mr. LEVER. The practical working of this bill would be this: 
The Director of the Census, as he does now, would send out his 
cards to these manufacturers asking for this information. The 
probability is that without any reluctance whatever the informa- 
tion would be furnished. The only other expense connected with 
it would be probably two or three or four traveling inspectors 
to see if the information was being correctly given. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Is there any reason why the information 
should not be obtained from the mahufacturers; that you could 
get the information from the producers of the raw oil and then 
the producers of the refined oil; and is not that the information 
that you seek? 

Mr. LEVER. Well, it is a kind of endless-chain proposition. 
For instance, the cottonseed crusher in the field is interested to 
know how much oil the refiner has on hand; the refiner is in- 
terested to know how much the oleo manufacturers use in the 
way of oil; so the information is interesting to the entire line, 
from the farmer up to the final consumer. Does the gentleman 
catch that point? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I catch the point, but I think it would cost 
nearer $100,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Upon what does the gentleman base his opinion 
that it will only cost $10,000? 

Mr. LEVER. On the statement of the gentleman in charge of 
the gathering of like information. 

Mr. WALSH. Upon what does that gentleman base his 
opinion? 

Mr. LEVER. On an experience of 10 or 15 years in doing this 
kind of work. 

Mr. WALSH. Collecting these statistics? 

Mr. LEVER. Collecting agricultural statistics and gathering 
oe in connection with the ginning of cotton, from time to 

e. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I will. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The $10,000 is in addition to the ordinary 
pr oe aie for the Census Bureau for gathering cotton sta- 

cs 

Mr. LEVER. I so understand. 

Mr. ANDERSON. So, as a matter of fact, this would be 
chargeable to the gathering of these cotton statistics, and be 
so much in excess of the amount we now appropriate? 

Mr. LEVER. The total amount of appropriations for the 
gathering of cotton statisties by the Census Bureau, as I recol- 
lect the figures, is $225,000 a year, and this would add $10,000 
to that. That is the testimony before the Committee on the 
Census, as I recall it. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. There are 100,000,000 people in the United 
States and a good many outside of the United States who con- 
sume these products. Of what avail are statistics unless you 
can know all that the jobbers have on hand, all that the re- 
tailers have on hand, all that the families have on hand, includ- 
ing the bakers and everyone else, because if they are liberally 
supplied that would tend to affect the price. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, the answer to that would be 
this: If I know to-day that an oleomargarine concern has on 
hand so many barrels of refined cottonseed oil, and my next 
report shows that they have on hand only half that much, I 
know that that much of material has gone into trade some- 
where, and therefore it is accounted for in that way. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. To-day is the 29th of March, and we have not 
yet found out just one aggregate figure of the amount of im- 
portations or exports to and from this country in the month of 
February—not the details, but just the aggregate. Does the 
gentleman believe that it is possible to gather these statistics 
once a month and have them really valuable after he has them? 
That is a question that puzzles me a good deal. 

Mr. LEVER. My answer to that question is based on my ex- 
perience with the Census Bureau in gathering statistics as to 
eotton. During the ginning season only, which begins about 
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the 15th of September and runs to the middle of January or a 
little later in some cases, the Census Bureau collects bimonthly 
figures of the amount of cotton ginned throughout the South. 
Those figures are collated, compiled, and published on fixed 
days during the month, so that with reference to that situation 
it is entirely possible to get that kind of accurate information 
and give it out to the ccuntry very rapidly and readily. That 
is true, likewise, of the growing condition of the cotton crop 
during the year. The Agricultural Department reports, I think, 
monthly, and their reports are considered valuable and consid- 
ered very accurate, likewise. 

Mr. HILL. They are estimates. 

Mr. LEVER. They are estimates only. The only other point 
to which I desire to call the attention of the committee is the 
matter of the penal provisions of the bill. I am perfectly will- 
ing, so far as I am concerned, to strike out the minimum fine 
fixed in this bill, and I am likewise perfectly willing to strike out 
the imprisonment feature of the bill as it occurs in both sections. 
My friend from Tennessee [Mr. Houston] informs me that he 
has an amendment prepared for that purpose. But I may say 
that these two provisions, these penal provisions, follow verbatim 
what is already in the law, and therefore they appear in this 
bill. There is one other amendment called to my attention by 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Pankl, which would occur 
on line 3 of the bill, page 2. After the word“ warehousemen ” 
there is a comma and the words “and others handling these 
products,” and that language might be construed to permit the 
gathering of statistics as to the amount of soap or the like 
being held in a little country store. There was, of course, no 
such intention, and that language was intended to apply to the 
words just immedaitely preceding, namely, “ brokers, exporters, 
and warehousemen.” I think that difficulty can be cured by 
inserting after the word “exporters” the word “and” and 
striking out the comma after the word “ warehousemen” and 
the words “and others” and by inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “engaged in handling these products,” so that it would 
read “and by brokers, exporters, and warehousemen engaged in 
handling these products.” I think that would confine it to these 
three classes of people. With these amendments, it seems to me, 
there can be no possible objection to this bill except upon the 
theory that probably we are going too far in the gathering of 
information. As far as I am personally concerned, I am willing 
to join with my friends from the West in gathering all the sta- 
tistics that we think it wise to gather, so that the country may 
have the knowledge. I do not believe that manufacturers, 
farmers, producers, and business men in this enlightened age are 
going ever to object to the gathering of legitimate information 
and the turning on of legitimate light, and that is all that this 
proposes to do. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I understood the gentleman to say that 
he favored striking out the minimum fine and the imprisonment 
clause in both sections? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I should think in section 2 that ought 
to remain. That is a breach of trust by an employee of the 
Census Bureau. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman is entirely correct about that. 
I had the other in mind. I trust, therefore, that the bill may 
pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: ` 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Director of the Census be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to collect and publish monthly statistics 
concerning the quantity of cotton received at oil mills, the quan- 
tity of seed crushed in such mills, the quantity of crude cottonseed 
products obtained, the quantities of these crude products sold and 
shipped out of the mills and the quantities on hand, the quantities of 
crude cottonseed oil held by refiners, by manufacturers of compound 
Jard, butterine, oleomargarine, soap, and other users of cottonseed oil, 
and by brokers, rters, warehousemen, and others handling these 
products, the quantity of compound lard, soap, butterine, and oleomar- 
garine made, shipped, or held manufacturers of these products either 
at the factory or elsewhere, and the quantity of cotton seed and cotton- 
seed products imported and exported. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the committee 
amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 7, strike out the word “obtained and insert the words 
“and refined oil produced.” 

7 1, line 8, strike out the word “crude” and the words “sold 
and.” 

Page 1, lines 9 and 10, after the word “ quantities,” insert the words 
“of these products and of cotton seed.” 
„line 4, after the word “ products,” strike out the words the 


Page 2 
quantity of compound iard, soap, butterine, and oleomargarine mad 
shipped or held by manufacturers of these ‘products either at the face 
tory or elsewhere.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Fage 2, line 2, after the word “ soap,” strike out the remainder of the 
line, being the words “ and other users of cottonseed oil.” 


The CHAIRMAN. 
ment, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does that mean to strike out 
only the words “and other users of cottonseed oil“? 

Mr. HOUSTON. That is all to that amendment; I have some 
more amendments to follow that. 

Mr. MANN. You want to insert the word “and” before the 
word “soap.” 

Mr. HOUSTON. That is correct. I ask unanimous consent 
1585 fhe word “and” be inserted before the word “soap” in 

ne 2. 

an CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the modified amend- 
men 

The Clerk read as follows: 


5 ibe 2, line 2, after the word “ oleomargarine,” insert the word 
and,” and after the word “soap” strike out the words “and other 


users of cottonseed oil,” 
Without objection, the amendment will be 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


The CHAIRMAN. 
modified in accordance with the gentleman’s request. 

There was no objection. 

The question was taken, and the amendment as modified was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Now, Mr. Chairman, on page 2, line 8, after 
the word “exporters,” insert the word “ and,” then, after the 
word“ warehouseman,” strike out the words “and others” and 
substitute the words “ engaged in.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 3, after the word “exporters,” insert the word “ and,” 
and, after the word “ warehouseman," strike out the words “and 
others“ and insert in lieu thereof the words engaged in.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, after the word “publish,” strike out the word 
“monthly and insert the word quarterly.“ 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, can we have that amendment 
again reported? There is so much confusion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
again reported. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman will allow me to make this 
statement to him, the ginning of cotton throughout the cotton 
belt begins usually from about the 1st to the 15th of Septem- 
ber, and it runs until about the 15th of January, though there 
will be scattering ginning after that time, but the bulk of the 
cotton crop is ginned by the ist of December. 

Now, the value of this bill, if it is going to be of value, is 
going to come from the fact that this information is going to be 
available during the time when the farmer is ginning his cotton 
and selling his cotton seed. Now, if you make these reports 
public quarterly it will probably destroy the effect of the bill, 
and I think when the gentleman understands the situation he 
will see why it is necessary to publish the reports monthly. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. During what month does it com- 
mence, and when does it end? 

Mr. LEVER. The ginning will begin about the 15th of Sep- 
tember and it will end about the 15th of January, but the bulk 
of the ginning will cease about the 1st of December each year; 
that is, from the 15th of September to the Ist of December. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. What is the purpose of having 
these reports made monthly after the Ist of January until the 
ist of September? It seems to me that is a useless expense 
from the gentleman’s own statement. 

Mr. LEVER. I think there is something in the gentleman's 
suggestion, except there is this in the proposition, that some of 
these statistics will be of value to others than the producers, for 
instance, the gathering of figures concerning the amount of oil 
held in various kinds of manufacturing establishments, oleomar- 
garine factories, refining establishments, and so forth. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. In other words, it will be of slight 
value during the balance of the year? 

Mr. LEVER. It will not be of any special value to the pro- 
8 of cotton seed, after he has sold it, during the balance of 
the year. 
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Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. ‘I wish to say to the gentleman from 
South Carolina I do not want to destroy the bill by inserting an 
amendment that will have that effect—— . 

Mr. LEVER. I am sure of that. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. But I do believe it is unneces- 
sary to gather statistics of any crop during every month of 
the year. ‘As the gentleman from South Carolina knows so 
much about the production of cotton, I wish he would offer an 
amendment that would do away with useless work that is re- 
quired under the present bill. 

Mr. LEVER. I do not think I would be willing to say that 
the gathering of these monthly ‘statistics after the Ist of 
January would be entirely useless. They would not be as im- 
portant to the producer as the gathering of them monthly dur- 
ing the preceding months of January, November, ‘October, and 
September; but I would rather not accept an amendment of 
that kind, because the gathering of the figures after the ist 
of January will be a comparatively little matter, and the cost 
will be small, and it would destroy the symmetry of my proposi- 
tion and make the reports less valuable. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. The real complaint that has been 
offered to this bill that meets favor with me is the fact that it 
imposes upon the manufacturer and the warehouseman and 
every man who touches this cotton the necessity of making a 
monthly report. This is not going to be such a great burden 
upon the Government as upon the trade, and it seems to me 
it is an unnecessary burden from the gentleman's own statement. 

Mr. LEVER. I would think, in reply to that question, that 
the burden spoken of will be infinitesimal. I should think they 
could make up these figures for return to the Census Bureau 
from their books in 15 minutes during the course of a day, and 
the manufacturer wants this information. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. If the gentleman will bear with 
me, these statistics are distributed all through the country? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. They are burdening our mails, 
and if they are not absolutely necessary, let us not have them. 

Mr. LEVER. The-gentleman will see my position is this, 
that I am more interested in gathering these statistics from the 
standpoint of the man who produces cotton than the man who 
manufactures the cotton seed into various products, but I want 
to be fair in the matter, and the gathering of these ‘figures 
after the 1st of January, I would imagine, would be of a-great 
deal more benefit to the manufacturing end of the business than 
to the producing end of the business, and I feel the manufac- 
turer ought to have an equal show with the information which 
we collect under this bill. I hope the amendment may be voted 
down, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may proceed for flve minutes longer. 

The -CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for flve minutes longer. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman indicated that he was in 
sympathy with the suggestion made by the -gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Lxwin] of having monthly -statisties from 
September to January, and quarterly thereafter. I wish to ask 
him whether he would object to withdrawing his amendment, 
so as to provide for monthly statistics from September to 
January in each year and quarterly statistics during the re- 
mainder of ‘the year? 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will allow me, what is the 
use of that? Now, as I understand it, nobody is asking for 
this legislation except the cotton: producer. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman is mistaken, if he will permit. 
The cottonseed crushers are asking ‘for this information. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, ‘that happeris inside of four months, 
and after that, if there is anybody interested, it is this special 
army of officers that would be required to gather the great 
amount of statistics that are of no use, or I miss my guess, and 
I would rather pay them half price. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If I catch the idea of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CAN NON], it is merely to have the monthly statis- 
ties from September to January and not provide for the collect- 
ing of any statistics during the remainder of the year? 

Mr. CANNON. Precisély. 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman from Minnesota will yield a 
moment, I wish to say that this thought also occurs to me, that 
did not occur to me when iI was on my feet before. It is this: 
The cottonseed-oil mills, the larger concerns, are even now 
crushing seed, and they will continue to crush seed probably 


for the next two or three months. It is true that a large part 
of the smaller mills, mills of 20 tons’ capacity or 10 tons’ ca- 
pacity, have practically completed their year’s business, but 
the larger concerns, the mills that really erush the great quan- 
tity of seed that is crushed, are continuing to run at this time, 
and will probably run until almost the beginning of the next 
crop season. 

Mr. “SMITH of Minnesota. Would not a quarterly statement 
cover that situation? 

Mr. LEVER. I prefer not to have that, I will say frankly. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Very good. I want a moment of 
my time in order to state my position. 4 

Mr. Chairman, I happen to be a member of the Census Com- 
mittee, and I am very proud of it. We have not had a great 
deal of work to do, but such as we have hac we have given at- 
tention. I want to say that the greater portion of that work 
has had to do with legislation in reference to the gathering of 
statistics of tobacco and cotton. No other bills, so far as I 
know, are before our committee. Last year we had a bill having 
to do with the gathering of statistics of wheat. I want to say 
for the committee that it gave that bill the same consideration 
that it has given to these bills, and I know there is no feeling in 
me committee as to what section of the country a bill comes 

‘om. 

I believe that statistics are necessary. I believe in the state- 
ment that has been made here to-day that we ought to unify the 
work and centralize it and get it under one head and not have it 
under several departments. ‘The Census Committee has taken 
up that subject and haus given it some thought, and has refused 
to permit legislation to come out that had for its purpose the 
dividing of the gathering of. statistics and giving it to separate 
departments. And I want to say to the gentleman from South 
Carolina IMr. Lever] that my ma‘n reason for desiring at this 
time the adoption of my amendment, or some other amendment 
like it, is to get legislation that will serve as a pattern for other 
legislation along the same line that will assist in gathering 
statistics of the crops of the North as well as of the South. 
And if this legislation is in such shape that it will work an 
unnecessary hardship, then it will disccurage the passage of 
even meritorious legislation. Now is the time to frame legisla- 
tion that will.meet with general approval, and I trust the gen- 
tlemen who are behind this bill will not insist on requiring the 
reports so often, because it evidently is a burden to all con- 
nected with the trade as well as to the taxpayers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, as stated before, I come from a 
State that does not produce cotton in any appreciable extent, 
but I think I discern a weakness in the amendment offered by 
my good friend from Minnesota [Mr. Sztrrhl, and I draw ‘the 
lesson this way. From the statement of the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Lever] it seems to me that this cotton seed 
is garnered up as wheat is garnered in the elevator. While 
the cottonseed period may extend from September 1 to January 
1, or February 1, it does not necessarily follow that.all the cot- 
ton seed has been converted into oil or by-products within that 
period of time. But, like wheat in the elevator or corn in the 
elevator, it is being consumed from time to time. And the in- 
formation that you want here is what you would want if it 
were a wheat proposition or a corn proposition; that is, that 
after the wheat has been thrashed or the corn has been gar- 
nered into the elevator you want to know how much there is on 
hand from month to month. I take it that the same condition 
would obtain in regard to cotton seed. 

Mr. CULLOP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HELM. With pleasure. 

Mr. CULLOP. I would like to know if the market reports 
do not furnish this information to the public monthly, as the 
same information is published or furnished to the public through 
the reporters of corn.and wheat markets every month, so that 
vou can practically tell what the available supply on hand at 
the end of ench month is and what part has been consumed, 
either in the domestic trade or exported for foreign trade. 

Mr. HELM. As stated before, I do not come from a cotton- 
producing State. I know nothing about the cotton trade or the 
cottonseed trade, but the ‘information I get from gentlemen 
who are around me is to the effect that they do not get the infor- 
mation through the trade reports as stated by you. 

Mr. CULLOP. The gentleman is aware that in the corn and 
wheat markets every month the market reporter, showing the 
condition of the supply on hand, furnishes the public with 
information.as to the amount of corn or wheat in the hands of 
the purchaser or in the elevators and the amount that has’ been 
engaged for export or consumption, or otherwise? 

Mr. HELM. The only answer I can make to the gentlemun's 
statement is—— 
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Mr. CULLOP. Now, is not the same true with respect to the 
cotton market? 

Mr. HELM. I think not. But along that line it takes an 
unusually well-posted or very shrewd and alert producer to 
be up to the market reports every day, whereas if this informa- 
tion is obtained by the Census Office the Members of Congress 
can obtain these monthly reports from the Bureau of the Census 
and mail them out to the men who are producing cotton, and 
in that way they get the information first hand, and it is more 
reliable, and the farmers can understand it better than they 
could when they see cotton seed quoted on the board of trade at 
such and such a price, or cotton at such and such a price. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I am not only opposed to the 
amendment, but I am opposed to the bill. I am opposed to this 
proposition. The gentleman will remember that last year, when 
the legislative bill was before the House, carrying a provision 
for $5,000,000 to make an agricultural census every five years, 
as a conferee on the part of the House I moved to strike out the 
provision. It did not go out the first time, but I think the 
second time I moved to strike it out the House adopted the 
motion, and we saved $5,000,000 by dropping that item from the 
bill. 

Some of my city friends on this side asked me if I was mak- 
ing a mistake. ‘They reminded me that I represent an agri- 
cultural dstrict. That is true. I represent a great agricultural 
district, but the only words that have been spoken to me by 
any one in my district concerning that act have been words of 
commendation. It would have been $5,000,000 wasted, and this 
bill is an attempt to engraft upon the statutes another act to 
reach into the Federal Treasury and take out not $10,000 a year, 
but maybe $100,000 a year to get all the information authorized 
and information that nobody would read. 

Secretary Garrison a few weeks ago appeared before a com- 
mittee of which I am a member, and said that if he wanted to 
hide something so that it would never be found, he would 
simply place it in some Government statistics and have it pub- 
lished, and nobody would ever read it. 

Now, what are we doing? Here is an item to take monthly 
the statistics of cotton seed in the United States, and the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Cutrop], who ought to know better, 
says we are now collecting information of this kind with re- 
spect to corn and wheat. We are doing nothing of the kind. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Jowa yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; I will yield for a question. 

Mr. CULLOP. The gentleman misunderstood me. I asked 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Hers] the question, Could 
they not get this same information in the same way as it is 
furnished to the grain farmer, by market reports? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. They ought to get them from the daily 
and weekly newspapers, and not reach their hands into the 
Treasury and ask the Government to pay for something that will 
do absolutely no good, 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I can not; I have not time. 

Mr. CULLOP. The gentleman misunderstood. He now agrees 
with me. 

Mr. GOOD. I certainly agree with the gentleman if he is 
against this proposition and against legislation of this kind; 
and from what he now says, I must have completely misunder- 
stood the gentleman, and I will join with my friend, the author 
of this bill, in going through his agricultural bill and other 
appropriation bills that come before this House, to strike out 
many of these useless appropriations for gathering statistics 
that practically nobody reads, and that do no good except to 
employ a vast army of men to bother the farmers of the United 
States and give employment to some good, deserving fellows. 

Mr.. LEVER. If the gentleman will yield just a moment, I 
would like to say that the gentleman’s suggestion is not informa- 
tion tome. F have always found the members of the Committee 
on Appropriations ready to strike something out of the Agricul- 
tural bill. 

Mr. GOOD. I am ready to strike out of any appropriation 
bill any item that calls for a useless expenditure of money; 
and a year ago I voted to strike out an item of $5,000,000 from 
a bill that came from my own committee. 

Mr. LEVER. I think the gentleman was entirely right. If 
it had come from our committee, it would have been correct, 
I am sure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes more. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
request? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman, there are some other matters 
pending, and if the gentleman gets five minutes I would 
like to have the same time. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Iowa may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELM. The farmers ought to get this information from 
the daily papers and weekly papers. But before it is printed 
in the daily or weekly papers it is necessary that this informa- 
tion shall have been assembled by some one who is in a posi- 
tion to gather it. 

Mr. GOOD. There is no more reason for the passage of a 
law for gathering these statistics than there would be for a 
law providing for the collection of statistics as to the number 
of bushels of wheat or corn or oats or any other farm product 
that happens to be in the barns of the farmers or in the mills or 
grain elevators at any one time. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I will. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Does the gentleman think it more unwise 
to get statistics as to our own industries in this country than it 
is to get statistics from the State Department as to foreign 
commerce for publication? 

Mr. GOOD. I do not know what that has to do with this bill. 
and I do not understand the purport of the gentleman’s remarks. 
But, gentlemen of the House—— 

Mr. CLINE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. CLINE. Is not the same argument that is applied to 
cotton applicable to every leading agricultural production? 

Mr. GOOD. Absolutely; and I am opposed to the enactment 
of a law of this kind to apply to wheat or corn or oats or any 
of the products of my district. I think it is useless, a waste of 
Government funds, and I think the gentlemen overestimate the 
benefit that will come from legislation of this sort. The legis- 
lative bill carried last year for cotton field agents an appropria- 
tion of $240,000, and how many thousand dollars was provided 
in a lump-sum appropriation to pay the salaries of clerks in 
Washington for compiling this information I do not know, but 
I know it would amount to many thousand dollars more.” 

Now, take the Agricultural bill of last year. We appropriated 
for the control of the diseases of cotton and potatoes $56,000. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there for a question? 

Mr. GOOD. When I get through with this I will yield. An- 
other item, for the acclimatization and adaptation and investi- 
gation of cotton, corn, and other crops, $37,500; obviously in 
large part for cotton. All could have been expended for that 
purpose, 

Then comes an item of $166,700 for the crop estimates. Any 
amount of that can be used for crop estimates of cotton, and 
a large part of it is so used. 

Then comes an item of $666,020 for the cotton boll weevil, 
and then another item, for investigation and demonstration of 
standards of cotton, $55,480. Where are you going to stop 
appropriating for cotton? Already the Government is paying 
out over $1,000,000 for this crop. Already we are paying out 
more than $250,000 just to get statistics for cotton alone. I 
do not believe we ought to do anything that is going to injure 
the cotton eop or the cotton growers. I would not by my 
vote do anything to prevent the cotton growers from improving 
their crop nor from increasing the yield; but, gentlemen, we 
are doing nothing of the kind if we defeat this measure. We 
are simply reaching our hand into the Treasury every time we 
get an opportunity to hire some good, deserving man, to give 
him a job, and I am opposed to it. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Severar MEMBERS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. Is there an amendment pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment pending. The 
question is on the amendment, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered 526 Mr. MCLAUGHLIN: Page 1, line 5, after the 
word “of,” strike out the remainder of the section and insert the fol- 


Is there objection to the gentleman’s 


. 


lowing: All nonperishable a 
Secretary of 22 


icultural products, as determined by the 


culture, produced, and the quantity of each of these 
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products on hand held by producers, manufacturers of, and dealers in 
such products, and the quantity imported and exported. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
point of order. 

Mr. HELM. It is not germane. This bill is applicable to one 

cular product, and can not apply to any other product. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I hope the Chair will give an opportunity 
for something to be said in support of the amendment. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, if the amendment has gone out on 
a point of order, I do not see how it can be debatable. 

Mr. MANN. The Chair asked the gentleman from Kentucky 
IMr. Hetar] if he wanted to be heard on the point of order, 
which is usually an assumption that the other side does not need 
to be heard unless the Chair requests it. 

Mr: HELM. I will reserve the point of order if gentlemen 
wish to discuss it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will give gentlemen an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the 
point of order will not lie against this amendment. This is a 
bill to provide for the taking of statistics, and it seems to me 
that it is proper to substitute one product for another or to en- 
large the measure by the addition of other products concerning 
which the statistics are to be taken, The bill as it is before the 
committee provides for the taking of statistics concerning one 
and one alone of the agricultural products of the country. My 
amendment would enlarge the scope of the measure and provide 
for the taking of statisties concerning a number of products, the 
production, the amount or hand, the amount manufactured, the 
amount imported and exported, to say nothing of the virtue of 
the amendment that it is broad and fair and reasonable to all 
parts of the country and to all nonperishable agricultural prod- 
ucts. It is not narrow or sectional or selfish, and it ought to 
commend itself to the House for that reason. I think for that 
reason alone, if for no other, it ought to be held in order by the 
Chair. 4 

Now, it seems to me that the Congress has gone far enough in 
enacting legislation concerning particular products, or one par- 
ticular product, or of one section of the country. That has been 
spoken of. I spoke of it myself a few minutes ago. I do not 
care to take further time of the House to consider it. 

Mr. HELM. I renew the point of order. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I wish to urge another reason why I 
think this amendment is in order. It would provide for the 
employment, and necessarily must provide for the employment, 
of a horde of men to travel over the country to assist in the 
collection of these data. The idea that all this work could be 
done for the comparatively insignificant sum of $10,000—— 

Mr. HELM. I make the point of order that the gentleman is 
not discussing the point of order. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; he is. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I do not wish to transgress any rule of 
this House, but what I have said bears, I believe, on the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan will pro- 


ceed. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. It will necessarily require the employ- 
ment of a vast number of inspectors, men of one kind and an- 
other, to travel over the country and to gather these data. I 
think possibly this House is not paying sufficient attention to 
the fact that much legislation has been enacted and is being 
urged providing for or making necessary the employment of a 
vast number of men 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN.. Les. 

Mr. LEVER. How does the gentleman reconcile the state- 
ment that this bill is going to require the employment of a 
horde of inspectors with the statement of the man who is in 
charge of this work, that it will not cost over $10,000 a year? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN,. Mr. Chairman, in answer to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina I will say that the official whom he 
quotes says that the estimate of the cost for the first year is 
only $10,000. We know how the activities of the Government 
grow. In the Department of Agriculture we started only three 
years ago the work of gathering statistics in relation to markets, 
and the first appropriation was only $50,000. I do not remem- 
ber exactly how much it is this year, but my impression is that 
it is almost, if not quite, $1,000,000. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield right there? 


The Chair will hear the gentleman on the 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I will 
Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman that the estimate 
that was made at the time we enacted the law to take an agri- 


cultural census every five years was that it would take only a 
few hundred thousand dollars, but when the estimate came in 
from the Census Department it was stated that it would cost 
$5,000,000. That is what they ask, and that is what the com- 
mittee reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Gentlemen will confine their remarks to 
the point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair indulge me? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If this bill related to only one single sub- 
ject, that of collecting statistics referring to cottonseed, then I 
would agree that the amendment of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan is not in order. But it provides for the collection of statis- 
tics of more than one product, and you ascertain that not only 
from the title of the bill but from the bill as reported to this 
House. Nothing is more fundamental in the decisions of this 
House in construing the germaneness of amendments than that 
you must consider the bill as reported. 

What do we find in this bill? Not merely the authorization 
to the Director of the Census to collect statistics, so far as cot- 
tonseed is concerned, but we find on page 8 a specific authoriza- 
tion for the collection of statistics as to lard, as to butterine, 
and as to oleomargarine. 

It is true that that has been stricken out by committee amend- 
ment; but, nevertheless, nothing is more firmly held in de- 
cisions in this House than that in construing germane amend- 
3 the bill must be accepted as introduced originally in the 

ouse. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I want to call attention to the fact that on 
the first page of the bill it authorizes the collection of statistics 
as to the quantity of seed crushed in the mill, crude cottonseed 
products, and refined-oil products, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was coming to that further in supple- 
menting my position that the bill also provides, as indicated by 
the gentleman from Minnesota, for the collection of statistics 
of seed crushed in the mills, cottonseed products, and refined oil. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Tes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the gentleman concede that these 
products named in the bill are all by-products of cotton seed? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oleo is not necessarily a by-product of 
cotton seed. 

Mr. HARRISON, Is it not a fact that everything named is a 
by-product of cotton seed? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not necessarily. Cottonseed oil may be 
an ingredient of lard, but it does not have to be manufactured 
out of cottonseed oil. Here you are requiring statistics of lard, 
butterine, oleomargarine, and soap. 

Mr. LEVER. This is not lard, it is compound lard. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is nothing said about compound but- 
terine or compound oleomargarine. There are decisions which 
hold that if there are two subjects or more involved in a bill an 
amendment of a general character is in order. I direct the at- 
tention of the Chair to the Manual, section 780: 


To a bill admitting several Territories into the Union an amendment 
adding another Territory is le. To a resolution two 
distinct phases of international relationship an amendment embo g 

g 


a third is germane. To a bill providing for the construction of buil 


in each of two cities an amendment providing for similar buildings in 
several other cities is germane. 

The bill is fundamentaily a bill to collect statistics of products 
and relates to more than one kind of statistics of different char- 
acter or product. The gentleman’s amendment amplifies and 
makes it general, and therefore the rule that when a bill relates 
merely to one subject it can not be amended by adding another 
general subject does not apply, because this is more than a Dill 
relating to one subject, for it relates to many. 

Mr. LEVER. If the Chair please, the bill authorizes the Di- 
rector of the Census to collect and publish statistics of cotton 
seed and cottonseed products, and in enumerating some of the 
eottonseed products I call attention of the Chair to the fact that 
the enumeration mentioned is this: Crude cottonseed products 
and refined oil products. It requires monthly statistics concern- 
ing the quantity of cotton seed received at oil mills, the quantity 
of seed crushed in such mills, the quantity of crude cottonseed 
products and refined oil produced, the quantities of these prod- 
ucts shipped out of the mills and the quantities on hand, the 
quantities of crude cottonseed oil held by refiners, by manufac- 
turers of compound lard, butterine, oleomargarine, soap, and 
other users of cottonseed oil. 

Now, the purpose of the bill is to colleet statistics as to cotton 
seed and its products which are held by manufacturers of com- 

lard, butterine, oleomargarine, and soap. Each of the 
manufacturers of these articles—compound lard, butterine, oleo- 
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margarine, and soup—use a large quantity of cottonseed oil in 
their manufacture. 

Compound lard is a combination of certain fats with cotton- 
seed oil. Butterine is likewise a combination of certain fats— 
beef and hog—with cottonseed oil. Oleomargarine is likewise 
some kind of a combination with cottonseed oil, and cottonseed 
oil is likewise used largely in the manufacture of soap. The 
bill proposes to collect the statistics of the amount of cotton- 
seed oil that goes into the manufacture of these various com- 
pounds. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. I will. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Much oleomargarine is made without 
the use of cotton seed or cottonseed oil, is it not? 

Mr, LEVER. I am not sure of that by any means; I know 
that a large amount of cottonseed oil is used in the manufacture 
of oleomargarine. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I will say that there is much oleo- 
margarine made without the use of cotton seed or cottonseed 
oil. Certainly the gentleman knows that much soap is made 
without the use of either of these products. That being true, it 
provides for the investigation of other statistics concerning oil 
and butterine into which cottonseed oil enters, and then goes 
beyond the cottonseed oil and asks for statistics outside by 
requiring the manufacturers of all kinds of soap to give the 
information whether they use cottonseed oil or not. 

Mr. LEVER. I want again to direct the Chair's attention to 
the language which you will find on page 1 of-the bill: 

The quantities of these products shipped out of the milis and the 
quantities of these products and of cotten seed on hand, the quantities 
of crude cottonseed oil held by refiners, by manufacturers of compound 
lard, butterine, oleomargarine, soap, and other users of cottonseed oll. 

The bill proposes to gather statistics as to the amount of this 
kind of oil held by these manufacturers, and that is all there 
is to it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that this bill is 
confined to the subject of gathering information relating to 
cotton seed and its products, and while it did enumerate the 
collection of statistics concerning compound lard, butterine, 
oleomargarine, and so forth, I believe that provision has already 
gone out of the bill. 

Mr. LEVER. Les; it has. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It has not been acted upon. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; the committee amendment has been agreed 
to. But whether it has or not, the statistics are to be collected 
merely in connection and as a part of the statisties relating to 
the cotton seed and cottonseed oil or its products. Of course, 
you might say the term“ cotton seed and cottonseed oil” under 
construction of the rule was enumeration of two different 
classes, and under the rule that it would admit of a third class. 
But Ido not think so. I think the Chair has a right to conclude 
that cotton seed and cottonseed products are one subject matter. 
If that is the case, under the construction of the ruie which 
has been made many times, it is not germane to offer by way 
of amendment a proposition relating to an entirely different 
class, It seems to me that the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota is not germane to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to 
have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, Une 8, after the word “exported,” insert the following: 

“Provided the cost of collection and publication of the statis as 
herein provided for shall not exceed $10, per annum,” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the committee 
report fixes the maximum cost of the collection and publication 
of these statistics at $10,000. I read from that portion of the 
report that pertains to this matter 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. HELM. Mr, Chairman, we will accept the amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. My amendment fixes the cost 
at $10,000, and the gentleman from Kentucky accepts it. 

Mr. MANN. Let us have the amendment again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PARK. Mr. Chairman, following the amendment just 
adopted I offer this amendment, to add the following words: 


Provided further, That the provisions of this section shall not apply 
to retail merchants, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr, Pank: Following the amendment just adopted 
insert the words: 

“ Provided further, That the provisions of this section shall not apply 
to retail merchants.’ 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, I think that we will be willing 
to accept that amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARK. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would the gentleman have any objection 
to extending his amendment to the entire act? 

Mr. PARK. I would prefer to have it refer to the entire act. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Instead of to the section. Then let the 
gentleman ask to modify his amendment by substituting the 
word “act” for the word “section.” 

Mr. PARK. I will accept that modification. 

Mr, HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARK. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. What is the use of raising a doubt as to whether 
it applies to a wholesale merchant? As I understand it, the 
committee has generally confined this to warehousemen, brokers, 
and exporters who are engaged in handling these products. It 
strikes me that to adopt this limitation respecting retail mer- 
chants would make it very much broader, so as to include 
wholesale merchants, housekeepers, and hotels. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentieman from Georgia 
yield? 

Mr. PARK. Yes. 

Mr. LEVER, I just want to reinforce the statement of the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hix]. I am inclined to 
think that the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Park], although 
a very eminent lawyer, is going to limit his own purpose very 
much if his amendment be adopted. I am satisfied that the 
amendment adopted a moment ago limiting the operation of this 
bill to brokers, exporters, and warehousemen engaged in han- 
dling these products is very much broader fhan the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Georgia. If his amendment 
is to be accepted at all, he ought to include in it not only retail 
merchants but wholesale merchants, and if you are going to 
include them you will find other classes of people probably that 
ought to be included. The amendment that the committee has 
already adopted, it seems to me, absolutely excludes anyone 
except brokers, exporters, and warehousemen. 

Mr, PARK. If that can be specifically stated in the act, it 
would be perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. LEVER. I think it is. The gentleman is a lawyer and 
I am not, but in construing the statute I am satisfied that any 
court would construe the statute to mean that this language 
applies only to brokers, exporters, and warehousemen, men en- 
gaged in handling these products. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Was there any purpose in leav- 
ing out importers? Exporters are included. Why were im- 
porters left out? I ask this, because prior to the European war 
it was frequently charged that cottonseed oil went out of the 
country as cottonseed oil and came back as “pure olive oil.” 

Mr. LEVER. I would say to the gentleman, without having 
any specific or definite information upon the subject, that my 
impression is that there is imported into the country no cotton- 
seed oil, at least to any appreciable extent. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It has been charged that it 
did come back frequently as olive oil. 

Mr. LEVER. Oh, it is better than olive oil. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Still it would come in as olive 
oil. 

Mr. LEVER. It would come in as olive oil. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And surely that which comes 
into the country would have as much effect upon the producer’s 
price as that which went out of the country. 

Mr. MANN. The word “exporters” does not apply to ex- 
porters of cottonseed oil at all. 

Mr. LEVER. It applies to cottonseed products. 

Mr. MANN. No; it does not. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to have the attention of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Pank] and also the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Lever]. As the bill was reported te the House, the amendment 


of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Pank] would be a very apt 
amendment, but the bill has already been amended, so that the 
amendment of the gentleman would make the bill worse than it 
is now instead of making it better. To say that you exclude 
retail dealers in soaps, oleomargarine, lard, butterine—and that 
is all this applies to—might mean that you include wholesale 
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dealers, and that is not the purpose at all. 
reads now is: 


Manufacturers of compound lard, butterine, . and soap, 
roe i Oo een exporters, and warehousemen engaged in handling these 
products. 


Mr. PARK, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. PARK. I would say to the gentleman that my object is 
to make it plain that the retail merchants of the country town 
will not be subjected to this penalty. 

Mr. MANN. It is perfectly plain that they will not be now, 
because the language in the bill originally which said “and 
others handling these products” has been changed, and the 
word “ others” has gone out. 

Mr. PARK. I think the gentleman is mistaken about striking 
out that portion of it. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. 

Mr. PARK. The amendment was “and others engaged.” 

Mr. MANN. No; the amendment was to strike out the word 
* others ” and insert “engaged in,” so that the bill now reads— 
oh, if the word “others” was in, the gentleman’s amendment 
would be very apt. 

Mr. PARK. I am willing to withdraw the amendment, Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to withdraw the amend- 
ment after the gentleman’s explanation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word 
for the purpose of making another suggestion. This language 
contained in the bill now directs the Director of the Census to 
ascertain the amount of cottonseed oil held by every exporter or 
broker or warehouseman of lard, butterine, oleomargarine, and 
so forth. 

Now, what is the sense in requiring a soap manufacturer who 
has a warehouse, or some man who has soap in his warehouse, 
no cottonseed oil at all, to make a return every month of the 
amount of cottonseed oil he has on hand? He has no cotton- 
seed oil. This language does not apply to brokers, exporters, 
or warehousemen engaged in handling cottonseed oil unless you 
change it. Now, the gentleman certainly does not want every- 
body who is a broker or an exporter or a warehouseman of 
lard, butterine, oleomargarine, or soap to make a return of the 
amount of cottonseed oil. It is the manufacturers of this you 
want to get. It may be all right to require the manufacturers 
of these things to make returns. 

Mr. HOUSTON. That is what it is. 

Mr, MANN. No; that is not what it is. 

Mr. LEVER. Read the language of line 9. 

Mr. MANN, All manufacturers of compound lard, butterine, 
oleomargarine, and soap and all brokers, exporters, and ware- 
housemen engaged in the handling of those products. That 
plainly refers to the products which are named. 

Mr. HOUSTON. On the page before it says they are to re- 
port the quantities of crude cottonseed oil held by those parties. 

Mr. MANN. That is all right. The quantity of cottonseed 
oil held by refiners, by manufacturers of compound lard, but- 
terine, oleomargarine, soap. That is one class, and then also 
the quantity of cottonseed oil held by brokers, exporters, ware- 
housemen engaged in handling those products, which products 
are compound lard, oleomargarine, butterine, and so forth. 
They do not have any cottonseed oil. You might say, “engaged 
in handling cottonseed oil and its products.” 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I am inclined to think the gen- 
tleman's criticism is well taken, and I think the language might 
be changed so that it would read “ engaged in handling cotton- 
seed oil.” 

Mr. MANN. That is all right. 

Mr. LEVER. If the chairman of the committee is willing to 
accept the amendment, I would ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment previously adopted 

Mr. MANN. No; that does not affect the amendment pre- 
viously adopted. 

Mr. LEVER. Then I will offer the following amendment. 
Strike out the words “these products,” in line 4, page 2, and 
insert in lieu thereof “crude cottonseed oil.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

nd, 2, by striking out the words “ these roduets,“ 
4, and eet 5 8 Pa ties: thereof“ crude cottonseed oll.’ a cera e 

Mr. Epa Mr. Chairman, the amendment is thoroughly 
satisfactory to me if it is satisfactory to the author of the bill. 

Mr. LEVER. It is satisfactory to me, and I think clears up 
the matter. 


The language as it 


i) STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, after the word “statistics” insert “from September 


to January in 
of the year.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I take it that this will 
meet the full acceptance of those who are desirous of obtaining 
these statistics during the season of the year when they are 
most desirable, From the statement of the author of this bill, 
there is need of having these statistics from September to Janu- 
ary, but there is not that pressing need of having these statistics 
during the balance of the year. There is no need of having 
monthly statistics, running from January to September, when 
there is no pressing need of them. For instance, as to the col- 
lection of statistics on tobacco in the legislative, executive, and 
judicial appropriation bill we merely provided for quarterly 
returns. Why is there need of imposing this additional burden, 
not only upon the gatherers of these statistics but upon the 
people mentioned in the bill, to make returns monthly. I hope 
that gentlemen will agree to that and accept this liberal amend- 
ment. We furnish under this amendment everything that can 
reasonably be asked without imposing a great burden upon the 
persons who are going to furnish these statistics. 

Mr. HELM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. HELM. An amendment has been adopted which limits 
the cost of this bill to $10,000, so there need be no apprehension 
about the matter from that standpoint. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Though there has been a limitation of 
$10,000, I want that $10,000 used in such a period of the year 
when it will bring the greatest return and the greatest value to 
those for whom these statistics are desired. If you are going 
to spread this $10,000 over the 12 months, they are not going to 
produce much at all; and the gentleman admits that these sta- 
tistics are mainly necessary during the four months of Septem- 
ber to January. 

Mr. HELM. Right there—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why not accept a reasonable proposition 
and haye monthly statistics during that period when it is of the 
greatest value and not waste it, but let the $10,000, or three- 
quarters of it, be utilized during the time when it is most 
needed? Now I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HELM. The gentleman says that these reports would be 
published from September to January in each year. Are you 
accurate in your statement there? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, yes. That would be given a broad con- 
struction and not the narrow construction of the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, just one moment on the amend- 
ment. I would like to call the attention of the committee to the 
fact that while the gentleman’s amendment might be satisfac- 
tory to the producers of cotton seed and might serve all the 

purposes expected in the bill from that point of view, at the same 
time I call the gentleman's attention to the fact that some of 
the biggest oil mills in the country are running now. In other 
words, cotton seed, like all agricultural products, is gathered dur- 
ing the course of three or four or five months at the very most by 
the farmer and leaves the farmer’s hands; but the consumption 
of these products covers a period not commensurate with the 
gathering period, but covers a period of 12 months or more, and 
therefore it is necessary to have these figures collected monthly, 
certainly more than quarterly, after the 1st of January, in order 
that the cotton trade—not perhaps so much the producers of 
cotton seed, but the intermediate handlers of these products— 
May have the statistics. For instance, as I said a moment ago, 
the cottonseed mill is interested in knowing how much the refiner 
has in the way of oil on hand. 

The manufacturer of butterine will be interested to know 
how much cottonseed the refiner has on hand, and so on ail 
along the line; and for the purpose of giving full information 
to the other end of the cottonseed business, I feel that these 
statistics should be collected. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? Is there any 
more need for having quarterly reports so far as cottonseed 
products are concerned than for tobacco? 

Mr. LEVER. I think not. The gentleman and I will not 
argue that proposition. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We might have semimonthly returns, but 
what is the most practicable? Now that you have limited the 
expenditure to $10,000, wherein will it do the most good? 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman will bring in a bill here for 
gathering such statistics as to wheat and oats, and to make 


each year and quarterly statistics during the remainder 
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publication thereof in the regular way in which this bill has 
been drawn, he will find me in favor of it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentlemen from the wheat belt recog- 
nize the fallacy of those statistics. The gentleman from Iowa 
nas given his testimony as to that fact, and he comes directly 
from that district. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That the information furnished any individual establish- 
ment under the provisions of this act be considered as strictl 
confidential and shall be used only for the statistical purpose for whi 
it is su pee: Any employee of the Bureau of the Gaus who, without 
the written authority of the Director of the 
communicate any information given into 


his n by rennon of his 
employment under the provisions of this ac of a mis- 
demeanor and shall, hae conviction thereof, be fin 5 less than 
$300 or more than $1, or imprisoned for not more than one year, or 
both so fined and imprisoned, at the discretion of the court. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment, on page 2, line 18, to strike out the words less than $300 
or” after the word “ not.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

55 on page 2, line 18, by striking out the words less than 
or.“ 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOUSTON. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. What is the gentleman’s object in strik- 
ing out the minimum of this punishment? It is punishment for 
a man who betrays the secrets of the census, who directly dis- 
obeys the law. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The object is to comply with and conform 
to the system adopted by all the Federal statutes since the 
adoption of the Criminal Code. Offenses of a more serious 
nature, more heinous than this, have no minimum punishment, 
but we fix the maximum and leave the minimum to the discre- 
tion of the court. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman think that 
to have no minimum penalty fixed by law, but to leave it en- 
tirely to a judge to make the penalty as small as he may wish, 
is wise, even though such a provision is contained in the code? 
I have in mind recent newspaper reports, which I assume are 
true, that men convicted of misbranding foods and medicines— 

.offenses that ought to be considered serious—were fined only 
$10. That is no punishment at all. Men punished only in that 
way will repeat their offenses. 

I do not know why the law should not fix both a maximum 
und minimum penalty for its willful violation, nor why the 
punishment should be left entirely without a minimum to the 
«discretion of a Federal judge. The people are entitled to 
protection. Punishment is not imposed in order to wreak re- 
venge upon the offender, but to serve as a warning to others 
and thus to protect the innocent public; and a $10 fine for 
men who willfully violate statutes of such importance is no 
punishment at all. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, in answer to the gentleman’s 
question, I say that I unhesitatingly believe it is wise and 
best to strike out the minimum punishment here and in all other 
cases. That was the course adopted by the joint committee 
that prepared the Criminal Code; and that code, adopted by 
that committee, was adopted by this House and passed by this 
Congress. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin, Does the gentleman know of any 
State of this Union that has a statute like that? 

Mr. HOUSTON. In answer to that I will say that I know 
of some States that have no minimum punishment in regard to 
certain offenses, and I give it to him as my honest judgment 
that where they do not have it they come nearer convi 
men who are guilty and making them responsible for their 
crimes than they do where they have a large minimum penalty 
which results only in a defeat of conviction often at the hands 
of a jury, and men go unpunished because the least punish- 
ment is so severe, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman allow me 
right there to ask a question? The gentleman says that juries 
will sometimes not convict where the law fixes the minimum 
penalty, and thus men escape punishment. How much did the 
public profit by such convictions as those I mentioned, which 
resulted in fines of only 810? 

Mr. EOUSTON. I have no occasion and no cause to answer 
why somebody has not been punished more than $10, or whether 
$10 fine was adequate. There may have been a judge some- 
where who has grossly misused his and has not dis- 
charged his duties as a sworn officer of the law, but I have too 


much confidence in judges to believe we shall suffer from that 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I ask for one minute more, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unan- 
are consent to proceed for one minute more. Is there objec- 

on 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I want to say that I believe, and it is the 
consensus of opinion not only of the members of this commit- 
tee but of the Members of the House and of this Congress, and 
of the bar and bench of this country, that it is best to leave 
out a minimum penalty. I hope the amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, in answer to the question pro- 
pounded by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonaworTH] a mo- 
ment ago, I overlooked the provision in section 2 and the fact 
that the minimum punishment should go out. I want to call 
the attention of the committee to what section 2 is. I read: 

Sec. 2. That the information furnished b . Individual 3 
ment under the provisions of this act shal msidered as oy 
confidential and shali be used only for the statistical purpose * — 
it is supplied. 

Now, that is the first proposition. The Government calls upon 
a manufacturer for information. The manufacturer cheerfully 
or uncheerfully gives the information. The information is 
given upon the assumption that it will be held in confidence and 
will not be used to hamper him in his business, or to give away 
his secrets to his competitors. ~ 
that is the first proposition. The second proposition is this, 

t— 

y employee of the Bureau of the Census who, without the written 
antec of the Director of the Census, shall publish or communicate 
any information given into his 
ment under the provisions of this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not less than $300 or more 
than $1,000, or imprisoned for not more than one year, or both so fined 
and imprisoned, at the discretion of the court. 

Now, then, this section provides that any employee of the 
Census Bureau who shall take advantage of his position to 
give out confidential information, that has been gathered as 
confidential information, shall be punished, and I think the 
punishment to the extent of a fine of $300 as a minimum is an 
exceedingly small punishment for a man who will violate a 
confidence of that character. 

Not only that, but older Members of this body will recall 
that some years ago there was a great scandal connected with 
one of the departments of this Government for the reason that 
some employee of that department gave out information that 
was confidential—that was gathered as confidential—informa- 
tion of a character that very greatly affected the value of a 
crop that is traded in on the various exchanges of this country, 
just as this oil is now traded in. Now, as to the other propo- 
sition, in section 8, I am inclined to think that the minimum 
might be eliminated there. But this is a different proposition. 
This is a proposition of gathering information in the utmost 
confidence, then punishing that employee of the department 
which gathers the information for making use of it for any 
purpose not E by the Director of the Census. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, you might fix the penalty as 
high as you please for the crime that you intend to punish, but 
it is not the severity of the penalty, but it is the certainty of 
conviction and enforcement that brings results. In many cases 
where you submit the cases to the jury, where there is a chance 
for the jury to believe that the court will be severe, or where 
there is no discretion vested in the court as to the punishment, 
either by fine or imprisonment, the tendency is to turn the 
defendant loose. In our State, as the gentleman says the United 
States statute is, in very few cases flo we ever fix the minimum 
penalty. We fix the maximum, and then it is in the discretion 
of the court to fix the punishment that may be meted out. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. RAKER. In just one moment. Now, in this bill, if you 
want. to make it effective, to the end that the jury will con- 
vict and that the court will enforce the punishment commensu- 
rate with the crime, strike out the provision that the gentienan 
has suggested and strike out the word “or” after “ $1,000,” 
on line 18, and strike out all of line 19, after the word “year,” 
and all of section 20; and then you have this sort of punishment 
that may be meted out to a defendant if convicted, namely, 
that the court may fine him $1 or $1,000, and the court may 
impose an imprisonment sentence upon him. You make your 
statute effective; juries will convict. The man who betrays a 


on by reason of his employ- 


secret of this kind ought not only to be fined a reasonable 
amount, but he ought to be imprisoned in addition. If you 
leave the fine without a minimum fixed, and leave the imprison- 
ment without a minimum fixed, then the court must not only 
fine him, but must impose imprisonment for some reasonable 
time, for a day, or a month, or not exceeding one year. Where 
you want to have the violator convicted, and you believe that a 
man who violates confidence in a case of this kind not only 
should be punished by a fine but that the jury will convict him, 
you should leave it in the discretion of the court, saying. that 
the court in its wisdom will fix that punishment commensurate 
with the crime. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, I ask that all debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. HELM. Make it 17 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I merely wanted to call at- 
tention to the fact that in the Criminal Code where the fines 
are as great as $10,000 and where the imprisonment is as great 
as 10 years they have fixed no minimum penalty. While I ad- 
mit that this is a serious offense, yet we have left it to the 
court to fix the fine anywhere under $1,000 and the imprison- 
ment anywhere under one year. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I do not know 
what the practice has been in the courts which gentlemen evi- 
dently have had in mind while making their speeches, but in 
every court where I have been privileged to practice it has been 
the uniform habit—indeed, it is the duty—of the judge to charge 
the jury that the penalty is not a subject for them to take into 
consideration at all. 

The judge instructs the jury that the legislature, in its 
wisdom, has by law fixed the limits within which the court 
can impose a penalty, and that the only duty of the jury is to 
say whether, under all of the facts in evidence and the law as 
laid down in his instructions, the defendant is guilty of the 
offense charged. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor 
of this amendment for at least two reasons which occur to me 
now. 

In the first place, as I understand, the Criminal Code 
recently revised provides no minimum fines in other cases, and 
for the sake of uniformity this amendment ought to be adopted 
striking out the minimum fine. 

I am for it in the next place because I believe it is more 
certain to result in convictions in proper cases where you have 
no minimum fine. That has been my observation in a great 
many cases. In the State from which I come it is a crime 
to sell a glass of whisky or beer in violation of the local-option 
law, and the lowest fine is $300. That fact often results in no 
conviction where guilt is proven because the jury will refuse 
to conyict a defendant for selling a glass of whisky or beer in 
violation of the law, for they know that the accused must be 
fined not less than $300. If the fine was $25 or $50 or perhaps 
$100, convictions would be much more certain and the law 
would be better enforced. Now, my friend from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Coorer] speaks of a Federal judge having in some cases 
fined defendants too small an amount—$10 I think he states, 
which he thinks was too small for the crime committed. My 
observation and experience have been that you can always 
trust a Federal judge to impose at least a fine which is plenty 
large. They are generally very bloody and are more inclined 
to impose a fine that is too large than one that is too small, in 
my opinion. 

In answer to the suggestion that it will lead to more certain 
convictions the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] says 
that the jury does not fix the fine, that the court will fix the 
fine, and that therefore the jury will convict just as well re- 
gardless of the amount of the fine that may be imposed. But 
I want to call your attention to the fact that when the jury 
return their verdict they know what the lowest fine is, and 
if they know that it is $300 and they believe it is excessive 
for the crime committed they will refuse oftentimes to convict 
the defendant because of that fact, so that in my opinion it 
will lead to more certain convictions in proper cases where men 
ought to be convicted if there is no minimum fine fixed by law. 
And as I have said, my observation has led me to believe that 
you can always trust the Federal judges to impose a fine that is 
plenty big enough. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment will be 
agreed to. I think it is a wise provision carried in the Criminal 
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Code not to fix the minimum fine or the minimum punishment. 
Take a case under this section for instance. The employee of 
the Government who would deliberately give out this informa- 


tion in violation of the law ought to be imprisoned. A fine 
would not be sufficient. But suppose there is a question, and 
it is decided in the end that there has been a technical. viola- 
tion of the law where there has been no real criminal intent. 
It is desirable in such case that there may be a conviction as 
a precedent, without intention to inflict a heavy penalty. 

Reference has been made to the pure-food law. There have 
been a great many cases under that law where the manufac- 
turers of foods could not ascertain in advance whether they 
were violating the law or complying with the law, and the De- 
partment of Agriculture itself was not able to tell. The only 
way the matter could be determined would be by an adjudica- 
tion in court, there being no criminal intent, but the only way 
to determine it being by a prosecution. 

Mr. HELM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. I have only a moment. In such a case there 
might be circumstances where a very small, nominal penalty 
should be imposed, the benefit being the decision of the court. 

I was chairman of a committee in this House at one time in 
reference to pulp and paper. I undertook to obtain a lot of 
confidential information from the pulp and paper manufactur- 
ing establishments throughout the country. I submitted a long 
list of questions, principally prepared by the Census Bureau or 
by Mr. Stewart under my direction, with the statement that 
the information would be considered confidential. After it was 
all over I saw myself that all of those documents were burned 
up. But, believe me, while this matter was pending, although 
there was no penalty, so far as the law was concerned, I won- 
dered many times whether some one connected with us would 
not inadvertently make some statement, and I can readily 
imagine that inadvertent statements might be made under some 
circumstances without any intent whatever to violate the law, 
where, under this provision, a man might be prosecuted and 
justly convicted but not deserve to be really punished, 

Mr. KONOP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. KONOP. Even though there is a minimum punishment 
provided in the statute, can not the court, where there is a 
technical violation, suspend sentence entirely? 

Mr. MANN. He can suspend the law, but that of itself is a 
violation of law. He has no right to do it, though frequently it 
is done. s 

Mr. KONOP. Ought not courts to suspend sentence some- 
times? 

Mr. MANN. Oh; they do; because frequently they will not 
impose the penalty fixed by law which the law says shall be 
imposed upon conviction ; and that of itself shows the absurdity 
of it, because we make the courts, that ought always to preserve 
the law, violate the law when they suspend a sentence. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of this 
amendment. Whether it has been the policy heretofore ad- 
hered to or not, there can be no one better advised as to what 
the punishment in a given case should be than the presiding 
judge who hears the case. It occurs to me that in all cases 
we should leave to the court the amount of punishment to be 
meted out under certain circumstances. All criminals are not 
alike, and all violators of a statute should not receive the same 
punishment. The amendment suggested by the gentleman from 
California is to my mind even worse than the provision of the 
bill as it now stands. I am not in favor of a statute in cases 
of this character which provides that whenever it is violated 
the one who violates the statute must be imprisoned. This 
should be left to the discretion of the presiding judge, who is 
better qualified to pass upon it than we are. We should only 
adopt a maximum penalty, and the court should be given a 
great deal of latitude in fixing just what this punishment should 
be in a given case. 

I am unable to understand how he can construe the amend- 
ment he suggests to be better than the bill as it now stands. 
We can do no better in my judgment than to fix a maximum 
penalty. The question of punishment then comes up to the 
discretion of the court, and I have great confidence that after 
the case has been heard and all the evidence has been sub- 
mitted, and all the circumstances presented to the court, that a 
reasonable and fair punishment will be meted out. I am not in 
favor of placing a punishment here which the court in its judg- 
ment in a given case would not approve. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. ‘ : 

- Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, in lines 19 
and 20, by striking out the words “so fined and imprisoned at 
the discretion of the court.” 


1916. 


The CHAIRMAN, 


The Clerk will 
The Clerk read as follows: 


report the amendment. 


On page 2; line 19, after the word “both,” strike out the words “so 
fined and imprisoned at the discretion of the court.” 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, I ask that all debate on this 
amendment and amendments thereto be limited to five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this amendment and 
amendments thereto be limited to five minutes. Is there ob- 


jection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, by striking out these words 


you leave the section to read in this way: “Be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned for not more than one year, or both. 
The additional language is absolutely unnecessary and merely 
cumbers the statute. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, we are willing to accept the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, in line 19, 
page 2, the word “ for.” 

Mr, HELM. Mr. Chairman, we will accept that amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 3. That it shall be the duty of every owner, president, treasurer, 
secretary, director, or other officer or agent of any cottonseed-oll mill, 
manufacturing establishment, or warehouse where cottonseed products 
are produced, manufactured, or stored, whether conducted as a corpora- 
tion, firm, limited partnership, or by individuals, when requested by the 
Director of the Census or by any special agent or other employee of the 
Bureau of the Census acting under the instructions of said director, to 
furnish completely and correctly, to the best of his knowledge, all of the 
information concerning the quantity of cotton seed received, consumed, 
or on hand, and the quantity of crude and refined oil, cake and meal, 
bulls and linters produced, and the quantity of these products sofd and 
shipped and on hand, and the quantity of compound lard, butterine, and 
oleomargarine on hand. ‘The request of the Director of the Census 
for Information concerning the quantity of cotton seed received, con- 
sumed, and on hand, the quantity of crude oil and other products 
soll and shipped, and the quantity of crude oil consumed and products 
manufactured therefrom and stocks on hand may be made in writing or 
by a visiting representative, and if made in writing shall be forwarded 
by registe mail, and the registry receipt of the Post Office Depart- 
ment shall be accepted as evidence of such demand. Any owner 
president, treasurer, secretary, director, or other officer or agent o 
any manufacturing establishment, warehouse, or other place. where 
cotton seed and cottonseed products are manufactured or Stored. who, 
under the conditions hereinbefore stated, shall refuse or willfull 
neglect to furnish any of the information herein provided for or shail 
willfully give answers that are false shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not less than $300 or more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned for a period of not exceeding one year, or 
both so fined and imprisoned, at the discretion of the court. 


The following committee amendments were agreed to: 


Fase Bi line 9, after the word “products,” strike out the words 
“sold and.” 

Page 3, lines 10 and 11, strike out the words “and the quantity of 
compound lard, butterine, and oleomargarine on hand.“ 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman, the chairman 
of the committee, expect to modify this section as the other 
section was modified? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I have an amendment to the latter part of 
the section. 

Mr. MANN. I do not mean the penalty. Of course this sec- 
tion as it stands gives to the Director of the Census the power 
to make anybody in the country who has any of those establish- 
ments, anybody in the country where cottonseed products are 
produced, manufactured, or stored, one who has a pail of oleo- 
margarine or a pail of compound lard, or a cake of soap even, 
comply with this law. I do not suppose the Director of the 
Census would send over here and ask the janitor of the building 
whether he had a lot of this product on hand, but this bill would 
authorize him to do it and punish the man if he did not make 
return. I ask whether gentlemen are satisfied to have that sort 
of a provision go into law? : 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the object 
and purpose of the bill is restricted to the manufacturers of 
cottonseed oil, and restricted to the manufacturing concerns 
and warehouses, and does not intend to go into private families, 

Mr. MANN. I do not suppose it is intended to go into private 
families, but you might go into retail and wholesale stores and 
yurious other places. I have discovered that while we have to have 
a good deal of confidence in the discretion of administrative offi- 
cers, it is usually abused by some one in the course of time. 
No one who has ever had any dealings—and certainly my friend 
from Kentucky is familiar with that situation—with the in- 
fernal-reyenue office, knows that it lays down rules that are 
inexorable. They do not hesitate to take anybody or anything 
at any time when they want to. I am not complaining about that. 
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Mr. HELM. And they give some very liberal and generous 
constructions at other times, 

Mr. MANN. They often do; I am not complaining of the 
office, but everybody knows how arbitrary they do get at times. 
We have to give them the power, because it is a taxation law. 
I am not sure that we should give them this power as to the col- 
lection of statistics, Section 1 has been changed so it is a 
reasonably fair section. All of this information, all these 
changes we have made in section 1 do not amount to anything 
with section 3 as it now stands left in the bill. 

Mr. HELM. What suggestion has the gentleman to make? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, I 
take it that the language “or other place where cottonseed 
products are produced, manufactured, or stored, whether con- 
ducted as a corporation, firm, limited partnership, or by indi- 
viduals ” if stricken out would probably meet the criticism that 
the gentleman from Illinois makes. 

Mr. MANN. I should think that would meet the situation 
probably, as to that part of the section, anyway. 

Mr, LEVER. The amendment would have to be drafted a 
little differently from that, but, I think, it will reach what 
the gentleman has in mind. I do not think anyone would con- 
strue the statute as broadly as the gentleman has construed it, 
but they might. 

Mr. MANN, There will be lots of cases that will be along 
the dividing line, no doubt. 

Mr. LEVER. That is very true. 

Mr. MANN. While we may have absolute confidence in the 
present Director of the Census and the present Census Office, 
yet we might after a while put a Republican in there and he 
might want to be foolish. We have known many of them who 
were. 

Mr. HELM. That is almost a habit with them, is it not? 

Mr. MANN. It is almost a habit with the people to elect 
Republicans and put them in place, and they will soon get into 
the habit again. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
committee amendment. Following the query proposed by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], I would like to inquire 
of the author of the bill what is the purpose of ascertaining the 
statistics as to the quantity of cottonseed oil that is shipped? 
I thought the purpose was to obtain statistics of cottonseed oil 
and products on hand. Is not that rather a harsh requirement 
to have placed on warehousemen and manufacturing establish- 
ments, to inquire as to the amount that has been shipped? Are 
you not prying into the private affairs of an individual when you 
ascertain the quantity that has been shipped? 

Mr. LEVER. Where is that language to which the gentleman 
refers? 

Mr. STAFFORD. In line 9, page 3. 

Mr. LEVER. “Sold and shipped”? 

Mr. STAFFORD. “And the quantity of these products sold 
and shipped.” You are striking out “ sold.” 

Mr. LEVER. I understood “shipped” was going out, too. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understood the real purpose was to as- 
certain the amount of this cottonseed oil and products on hand, 
but when you inquire of a manufacturer as to the quantity that 
has been shipped during the month, are you not going pretty 
far in inquiring into his private affairs? 

Mr. LEVER. That would be a very good way of getting at 
the volume of business and checking him up as against his 
former reports. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do you wish to act as an investigator of 
his private affairs, or are you only desirous of ascertaining 
the amount that is on hand? With the present phraseology, I 
think you are going very far indeed and not really obtaining 
any valuable information for the purpose designed. 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman will permit, I would like to 
take up, first, the suggestion of the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Mann], if I can get his attention. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Very well. 

Mr. MANN. Let us dispose of the committee amendment. 

Mr. LEVER. Very well. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman allow me to 
read that section as I would propose it? 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
the last committee amendment ever adopted? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, 


The time of the gentleman from Illinois 


Was 


one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bill of the following title, in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was: requested: 

H. R. 10885. An act making: appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for 
fulfilling treaty stipulations: with various Indian tribes, and 
for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1917. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the- House 
of Representatives was requested: 

S: 4671. An act’ to exempt from cancellation certain desert- 
land entries in Riverside County, Cal. 


STATISTICS OF COTTON SEED AND COTTONSEED PRODUCTS. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. See if this would not cover the purpose of the com- 
mittee and obviate the objections that some raise to it: 

Szc. 3. That it shall be the duty of every owner, president, treasurer, 
secretary, director, or other officer or agent of any cottonseed-oil mill, 
manufacturing establishment, and warehouse where cottonseed products 
are produced, manufactured, or stored, whether conducted as a. corpo- 
ration, firm, limited 4 2 5 or by individuals, when requested 
the Director of the Census or y any special agent or ere feet ef 
of the Bureau of the Census acting under the instructions of said 
director, to furnish completely and correctly, to the best of his knowl- 
edge, all of the information concerning the K poate of cotton seed 
received, consumed, or on hand, and the quan ty of crude and refined 

oll, cake and meal, hulls and linters produced, and the quantity of these 
products shipped and on hand. 

Mr. LEVER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman please. stop 
there? The gentleman from Oklahoma suggested the very 
amendment that the gentleman. from Connecticut is suggesting,- 
namely, to strike out the words “and other places.” 

Mr. HILL. Yes; but you want to precede the word “ ware- 
house“ with the word “and,” 

Mr. LEVER: If we do that, it will certainly meet the ob- 
jections raised by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Many], 
and it will be satisfactory to me. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think I will object to that, although 
I think if the gentleman: would strike out the language he sug- 
gested awhile ago it would meet the whole situation. 

Mr. LEVER. I think it does; but I am inclined to think the 
amendment I. suggested awhile ago might be carrying it fur- 
ther than I would desire to go. 5 

Mr; MANN. I thought so at first, but it would not. 

Mr. LEVER. I would like to know the amount of cotton- 
seed oil that is in the hands of a limited partnership, and if 
you cut: that out 

Mr. MANN. That is, the owner. 

Mr. LEVER. If you go back to the word 

Mr. MANN. The owner; he is the one. You have no penalty 
against anybody except the people now. You cover everybody 
who can have possession of or own or control every mill, manu- 
facturing establishment, or warehouse. That is. all you want 
to do. 

Mr. LEVER. I want to the amendment should come 
at line 18, after the word “establishment,” insert the word 
“and,” and strike out 

Mr. MANN. It should be “or.” z 

Mr. LEVER, It should be“ or” instead of “and,” and strike 
out after the word “ warehouse,” in line 

Mr. MANN. Line 24. 

Mr. LEVER. Line 24. I have another bill here; and strike 
out the langunge or other place where cotton seed and cotton- 
seed products are manufactured or stored, whether conducted 
as a corporation; firm, limited partnership, or by individuals.” 

Mr. MANN. Down to the word “ individuals.” 

Mr. LEVER. To the word when,“ on page 2. I think that 
is right. i 

Mr. MANN. Insert the word “or” before the word “ware 
house,” in line 24, and strike out, after the word warehouse,” 
in line 24, page 2, down to and including the word“ individuals,“ 
line 1, page 8. That is the amendment. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer that.as an amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The question first is on the committee 
amendment, 

The question was taken, and the committee amendment was 


to. 
Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask the chairman of 
the committee a question. > 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from IIIinois: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 24, before the word “ warehouse” insert the word “ or,” 
and after the word warehouse strike out the following language: 
or other place where cottonseed products are produced, manufactured, 
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or sto r 
2 1 eee eee ag a corporation, firm, limited partnership, 

Mr. HELM.. Mr. Chairman, it occurs to me the words 
“whether conducted as a corporation, firm, limited partnership, 
or by individuals,” is simply descriptive of the character and 
kind of warehouse. 

Mr. MANN. Let me restate this amendment. Before the 
word “ warehouse” insert the word “or” and after the word 
warehouse! strike out “or other place.” 

Mr. LEVER. That is all right. 

Mr. MANN. Then, in line 25, strike out after the word 
1 i down to and including the word “individuals,” in line 

page 3. 

Mr. HELM. I hope the gentleman from Minois— 

Mr. MANN. That is absolutely unnecessary. 

Mr. HELM. This is dealing with a variety of different estab- 
lishments, your cottonseed mill, your manufacturing establish- 
ment, your warehouse; and these words the gentleman is now 
seeking to strike out are merely descriptive of the different 
types of oil mills or manufacturing establishments or ware- 
houses, 

Mr. MANN. I know; but it is a limitation of description that 
ought never to be in the statute at all. You describe everything 
when you describe the owner. Then you go ahead in addition 
when you reach the officials of the corporation and you describe 
the president, the treasurer, the secretary, the director, or other 
officer or agent, but the word “owner” covers the words “ cor- 
poration, firm, limited partnership, or individuals,” absolutely. 

Mr. LEVER. So that the bill. would read 

Mr. MANN. The bill would read, beginning line 23— 

Of any cottonseed-oil mill, manufacturing establishment, or ware- 
house, where cottonseed products are produced, manufactured, or 
stored, when requested 

And so forth. i t 

Mr. LEVER, Mr. Chairman, that is satisfactory, and I offer 
it as an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the modified 
amendment. s 

The Clerk read as-follows: 

Line 24, before the word “ warehouse,” insert the word “or,” and 
after the word “ warehouse,” strike out the words “cr other place 
and, in line 25, after the word “stored,” strike out the wor 
a whether conducted as a corporation, firm, limited partnership, or by 
individuals.” 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, I accept the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I understand the Clerk has 
read all of this last section? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I believe the committee 
amendment on lines 10 and 11 has not yet been acted upon. 

Mr, MANN. Yes; it has. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then I surrender. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I have another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 3, strike out the words not less than 8300 or.“ 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, we accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. : 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, there is another amendment 
I wish to offer: On page 4, beginning in line 3, after the fig- 
ures 51,000,“ strike out or imprisoned for a period of not 
exceeding one year; or both so fined and imprisoned.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 3, after the figures “$1,000,” strike out the words “or 
1 for a perlod of not exceeding one year, or both so fined 
and imprisoned.” S 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, in line 14, 
page 8, the words“ sold and.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment; which the Clerk will report. 

The Olerk read as: follows: 2 

Page 3, line 14, strike out the words “ sold and.“ 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask. the gentle- 
man now, with the changes which have been made, does he 
desire that all these concerns shall report not only the quantity 
of crude oil on hand but the quantity of products manufactured 
from crude oil? I take it that the gentleman does not desire 
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to haye the department ask how much soap has been made 
where they use crude oil? 

Mr. LEVER. What we are trying to get at is the amount 
of cottonseed oil consumed in these various places. 

Mr. MANN. The quantity of crude oil consumed is all right, 
but you add here, in line 15, “products manufactured there- 
from and stocks on hand,” and so forth. ‘There certainly is 
no object in having the department ascertain how much soap 
has been made, except to see how much crude cottonseed oil 
has been used in the manufacture of it. 

Mr. LEVER. The gentleman’s suggestion would be to strike 
out the words “products manufactured therefrom,” so that it 
would read: 


The quantity of crude ofl consumed and stocks on hand. 


I take it that the word “stocks” there refers to the oil on 
hand. 
Mr. MANN. It would if left that way. It says— 


The quantity of crude oil and other products sold and shipped. 


The words “and other products” ought to go out. 

Mr. LEVER. If we accept the other amendment? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. And then after the quantity of crude oil 
consumed,” strike out the words “and products manufa 
therefrom.” That would give you the facts about the crude oil. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 

On page 3, line 14, strike out the words “ and other products,” 
and on line 15, page 3, strike out, after the word “ consumed,” 
the words “and products manufactured therefrom.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 14, strike out the words “and other products sold and.” 

And on line 15, after the word “consumed,” strike out the words 
“and products manufactured therefrom.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to insert, in line 19, 
page 3, before the word “ evidence,” the words “ prima facie.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

F — 555 3, Une 19, before the word “ evidence,” insert the words “ prima 
acie, 


Mr. LEVER. That is satisfactory to us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, in 
line 22, page 3, the words “ or other place“ and insert, after the 
word “establishment,” the word “ or.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, line 22, before the word “ warehouse,” insert the word “ or,” 
and after the word “warehouse” strike out the words “or other 


place.” 

Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman that that change is 
about to be made; and I think it is quite proper that instead of 
striking out or making that change to strike out the words 
“or other place” and insert the words “ cotton-oil mill,” which 
in the first part of the section is described as “any cotton-oil 
mill, manufacturing establishment, warehouse, or other place 
where cottonseed products are produced, manufactured, or 
stored,” and so forth. Of course this is intended to cover ex- 
actly the same thing. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to modify my amendment by inserting after the word “any,” 
in line 21, “ cottonseed-oil mill.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
FORD] asks unanimous consent to modify his amendment. Is 
there objection? - 2 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the modified amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


8 a 3, line 2. after the word “any,” insert the words “ cottonseed- 
oil mill,” 


Mr. STAFFORD. So as to read 
The Clerk read as follows: 


So as to read: “or other officer or agent of any cottonseed-oil mill 
or any manufacturing establishment or warehouse where cotton seed 
and cottonseed products are manufactured,” ete. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment as modified. 3 - 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by striking 
out, on line 5, page 4, the words “ at the discretion of the court.” 
The bill as amended then would read “ upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined not more than $1,000”; and the words, “ or im- 
prisoned for a period of not exceeding one year, or both so fined 
and imprisoned,” having been stricken out, the words “at the 
discretion of the court” ought to be stricken out. So I move 
to amend the bill by striking out those words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 4, line 5, strike out the words “in the discretion of the court.” 


Mr. CULLOP. The-chairman of the committee in charge of 
the bill agrees to the amendment. The adoption of this amend- 
ment will improve the phraseology of the bill and clearly state 
its intention. There can be no doubt but that the framers of 
this bill intend that parties violating its provisions, upon convic- 
tion, shall be punished. Yet if the words “at the discretion 
of the court“ were left in the bill it would be optional with the 
court trying the case whether he should be punished, even though 
the accused be found guilty. Such is not the intention of the 
author of the bill or the committee having it in charge. Their 
object and purpose is to have parties punished for the violation 
of its provisions, and hence the adoption of this amendment is 
essential to carry its purpose into effect and secure the result 
which its purpose clearly makes manifest. 

Mr. Chairman, I doubt the advisability of this legislation, as 
I do not believe it will produce a cure for the evil of which 
complaint is made; but, be that as it may, if enacted at all it 
should be in such form as to prevent its provisions from being 
made nugatory by courts trying cases prosecuted under it. I 
believe the information expected to be obtained through its 
enactment can now be secured by those who desire it from the 
daily press of the country, information that will serve every pur- 
pose this legislation is intended to serve, just as reliable and 
much more quickly to the interested parties. The enterprise of 
the press daily. furnishes the information sought to be obtained 
by this legislation, reliable and without public expense. The 
public demand is therefore complied with and the public interest 
already conserved. I hope the amendment I have offered will 
be adopted. 

S CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of suggesting that the word “ stocks,” 
in line 16, should be singular and not plural. 

Mr. LEVER. We think it immaterial over here, Mr. Chair- 
mab, oot we have no objection to making it singular instead of 
plural. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

8 5 page 3, line 16, by striking out the letter “s” in the word 


Mr. MANN. It should be “stocks.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise and report to the House the bill with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendations that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly. the committee rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Steere of Pennsylvania, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 4767) authorizing the Director of the Census to col- 
lect and publish statistics of cotton seed and cottonseed products, 
had directed him to report it back to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the 
bill and all amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to demand a separate vote, 
although I do not propose to ask for one, this committee has 
the call next Wednesday. It has another bill. Does the chair- 


man of the committee expect to go on with that other bill 
to-night? 
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Mr. HELM. We propose to call it up and start with it. 


The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time: 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Lavauiin] demands a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 67, noes 31. 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Hers, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed Ias laid on the table. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States, fer his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 2960. An act for the relief of the heirs of John Howard 
Payne, deceased, late United States consul at Tunis; 

H. R. 8498. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war; 

H. R. 13048. An act making appropriations to supply further 
additional urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1916 and prior fiscal years; and 

H. R. 18768. An act making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in appropriations for the Military Establishment 
for the fiscal year 1916. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. - 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
following titles, when the speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 10037. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war; 

H. J. Res. 68. Joint resolution to cede to the State of Mary- 
land temporary jurisdiction over certain lands in the Fort Mc- 
Henry Military Reservation; and 

H. R. 11078. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war. 

QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question 
of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It is concerning a statement 
made yesterday on the floor of thé House by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Gartivan] with reference to an occurrence 
during the Civil War, which is, in my judgment, highly slan- 
derous against the people of my district, and especially of the 
city of Gainesville. I desire to take not more than three or five 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman’s name involved in 
any way? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. My name was involved in it 
directly. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will read the language com- 
plained of, to see if it is a matter of privilege. 

Nr. STEPHENS of Texas. I have not all the language here, 
Mr. Speaker, and I will withdraw the request and present it in 
the morning. 


BRIDGE ACROSS TENNESSEE RIVER, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 4657) to authorize the Oin- 
cinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway Co. to rebuild 
and reconstruct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Tennessee River near Chattanooga, in Hamilton County, in the 
State of Tennessee. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a bill which the 
Clerk will report. 

Mr. HELM. Mr. Spenker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

758 3 Has not the Committee on the Census the right 
of way 0 


The SPEAKER. Undoubtedly; but the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee is asking unanimous consent to consider an emergency 
matter. He has stated to the Speaker that it would not take 
more than three or four minutes. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky does: not lose any rights. The Clerk will report the bill 
presented by the gentleman. from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific Railway Co., a corporation organized under the laws of the 
State of Ohio, its successors and assigns, be, and they are hereby, 
authorized to rebuild and reconstruct, maintain, and operate the 
b: e and the approaches thereto leased by it from the trustees of the 
Cin: ti Southern Railway, a railroad cxisting by virtue of the laws 
of the States of Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, across the Tennessee 
River near the city of 3 in Hamilton County, in the State 
of Tennessee, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation. in 


accordance with the 2 of the act entitled “An act to r 


late 
construction of 


ridges over navigable waters,” approved March 


1906. 
BEC. 2, That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is ex- 
pressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN.. Reserving the right to object, let the gentleman 
from Tennessee make his statement. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I would net have asked unani- 
mous consent for the consideration of this measure now, but 
for the fact that it is an emergency proposition. A freight train 
fell through a bridge over the Tennessee river 6 miles above 
the city of Chattanooga, on the Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific Railway, and carried into the river with it two 
spans of the bridge. Under the law it is necessary to obtain 
the consent of Congress in order that the railway company 
may rebuild the bridge. At present in order to reach Chatta- 
nooga from Cincinnati it becomes necessary for the railway to 
send the trains around. via Knoxville, increasing the distance 
from 100 to 150 miles. This is a great loss to the city of Cin- 
cinnati, which is the owner of this raifroad, as well as to the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway, the operating 
company. 

Mr. MANN. I understand the situation. 
the report. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered te a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time and passed. i 

On motion of Mr. Moon, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


STATISTICS OF RAW AND PREPARED COTTON, ETC. 


Mr. HELM. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up House joint 
resolution 103 on the Union Calendar, and ask unanimous con- 
55 that it be considered in the House as in Committee of the 

ole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER, The House automatically resolves itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FESS. The fact that a bill is on the Unanimous Con- 
sent Calendar and also on the Union or House Calendar does 
not prevent its being called up on calendar Wednesday? 

The SPEAKER. The Unanimous Consent Calendar is a sort 
of supplement to the other calendars for the purpose of expe- 
diting bills. 

Mr. FESS. And it can be on either calendar? 

The SPEAKER, It has to be on one or the other to be on 
the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 

Mr. FESS. Putting it on the Unanimous Consent Calendar 
does not take it off the other? 

The SPEAKER. It does not; it has no affect on it. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Donzztus in 
the chair. Z 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
House joint resolution 103, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House joint resolution 103. 
Authorizing and directing the Director of the Census to collect and 
p 


I have examined 


ublish additional statistics. 


Resolved, etc., That the Director of the Census be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to collect and publish statistics of raw an 
ared cotton and linters, cotton waste, and hull fiber consumed in 
The manufacture of gun cotton and explosives of all kinds, and of ab- 
sorbent and medicated cotton re the calendar year 1915, and quar- 
ly thereafter, and the quanti eld in such establishm: t the 


ter: ents a 
end of each The sta cs herein provided for are in addition 
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to those now collected in compliance with the act of Congress approved 
July 22, 1912, the provisions. of that act being made applicable to and 
governing the collection and publication of the data, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, is the gentleman from Kentucky 
willing for me to be recognized? I hope the gentleman will go 
ahead next week with this bill. 

Mr. HELM. That was my intention, unless there was no 
opposition to the bill. 

Mr. MANN. There will be some opposition; but I would like, 
if I could, to let the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MoRGaN] 
proceed for 15 minutes in my time, but not on this bill. 

Mr. HELM. All right, and then I will move that the com- 
mittee rise. 

Mr. MANN. I ask that the gentleman from Oklahoma be 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Oklahoma proceed for 
15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
very much the courtesy that has been extended to me. I ex- 
press my sincere thanks to the House for the unanimous con- 
sent that has been given me to speak at this time. I wish to 
make some observations upon a subject which I regard of very 
great importance to the entire country. When the first session 
of the Sixty-fourth Congress convened on the Tth day of last 
December I was enthusiastic in the belief that before this ses- 
sion adjourned we would enact a satisfactory rural-credit law. 
T frankly confess that my enthusiasm has waned. I am not at 
present so optimistic. Indeed, I am very apprehensive that al- 
ready there has been such delay on the part of the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the House in reporting a bill as to en- 
danger any rural-eredit legislation at this session of Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall say nothing to-day that is intended as 
a criticism upon the Banking and Currency Committee, upon 
its chairman, or upon any individual member thereof. I hold 
each and every member of that committee in the very highest 
esteem. I am not charging, intimating, or insinuating that the 
committee as a whole or that any member thereof has failed 
to do his full duty. Yet, Mr. Chairman, I regard this subject 
as of such great importance, and I am so deeply interested in 
it myself that if I could, without offense, I would be very glad 
to say something that would induce the Banking and Currency 
Conunittee to promptly report a rural-credit bill to the House. 
My sole object is to expedite rural-credit legislation. My only 
purpose is to induce the committee to report a bill at once 
and secure its consideration by the House at the very earliest 
date possible. In the name of the 6,500,000 farmers of the 
United States, I protest against any further delay in rural- 
credit legislation. I appeal to the leaders of the majority 
party in this House to see to it that rural-credit legislation. is 
not placed in still greater jeopardy by a further postponement 
of its consideration. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Certainly. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. Does the gentleman know the 
present status of that bill in the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I know that it has not been re- 
ported to the House. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. Does the gentleman think that if 
it had been reported to the House it would have been con- 
sidered before now? 

Mr..MORGAN of Oklahoma. I do not know what would have 
been done but I know what could have been done if a majority 
of the Members of the House were in favor of it. A majority 
can act upon a measure whenever it chooses. The proceedings 
of the House are always under the control of the majority. 
During this session we have consumed much time in passing 
other bills which, in my judgment, are insignificant in im- 
portance compared with rural-credit legislation. A rural-credit 
bill could have been passed long ago if a majority of the Mem- 
bers of the House were in good faith in favor of such legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. WILSON of Florida. That is a big “if.” 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. It is a big “if,” and there is the 
difficulty. That is one reason why I am losing my faith in 
rural-credit legislation at this session of Congress. We can only 
judge the future by the past. We were led to believe that the 
Sixty-third Congress would enact rural-credit legislation. It 


was given out through the press that this legislation was a 
part of the administration. program for the Sixty-third Congress. 
We were told, and the farmers of the United States were prom- 
ised, that rural-credit legislation would follow the passage of the 
banking and currency act. So it may, but it will follow it a long 
Nearly three years have passed since the 


ways in the rear, 


House passed the banking and curreney bill, but so far the 
banking and currency committee has not even reported a rural- 
credit bill to the House. 


What has been the history of the movement to establish, 
through congressional aetion, a great rural-credit system for the 
agricultural interests of the United States? On the 3d of March, 
1913, Congress, through legislative enactment, authorized the 
appointment of a commission to go abroad and study the rural- 
credit systems of European countries. In January, 1914, that 
commission made its report. It prepared and submitted to the 
House a bill. That bill was referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency of the Sixty-third Congress in January, 1914. 
More than u year passed before that Congress expired by limita- 
tion of law. The and Currency Committee, however, 
held this bill and all other rural-eredit bills until Congress ad- 
journed, without reporting thereon. Near the close of that Con- 
gress another step was taken. A joint committee of the two 
Houses was appointed. This committee was composed of six 
Senators and six Representatives. The committee was required 
to report by January 1, 1916. It had 10 months in which to con- 
sider the subject, to do its work, and submit its report. It sub- 
mitted its report on time, or about on time. The report was an 
exhaustive one and included a carefully prepared bill, which was 
introduced into the House and referred to the Committee om 
Banking and Currency. I think this was on the 4th day of last 
January. Nearly three years have passed since Congress au- 
thorized the appointment of the commission to go abroad and 
study rural credits, Over two years have passed since this com- 
mission made its report and submitted a bill, which was intro- 
duced into the House and referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. More than one year has passed since the jeint 
committee of the two Houses was appointed to investigate the 
subject. and report a bill or bills to Congress. Nearly four 
months have passed since the bill reported by the joint committee 
wus introduced and referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. In the meantime quite a large number of Represen- 
tatives have prepared and introduced bills in this House, which 
have been referred to the Banking and Currency Committee, but 
there all these bills haye remained. Up to this time no repert 
has come from the Banking and Currency Committee. 

I do not know why the committee has not acted. I do not 
know why a bill has not been reported. I am not familiar with 
the difficulties that have confronted the committee. I do not 
know what have been the insurmountable obstacles with which 
the committee might have had to contend. I do know that 
probably. one-half of this session has passed and that there has 
been no rural-credit bill reported to this House. I do know 
that the House Calendar is crowded. I do know that many im- 
portant legislative propositions are crowding upon Congress for 
consideration. I do know that experience and observation in 
legislation of the National Congress teach us that it is an easy 
matter to. obstruct useful legislation during the latter part of 
a session of Congress. In all candor I am compelled to assert 
that in my judgment there has already been sufficient delay to 
place rural-credit legislation at this session of Congress in 
grave jeopardy. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Yes; I gladly yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. PLATT.. Does not the gentleman think the trouble is that 
a certain number of radicals on the other side of the aisle are 
unwilling to consider and pass the bill reported from that com- 
mission? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I do not know how that may 
be. There may be radicals and there may be conservatives, 
It is not probable, however, that they are evenly divided. I 
should think there would be a majority either of the radicals 
or of the conservatives. That majority could act and should 
act. It is not necessary that the committee report shall be 
unanimous. A minority report of a committee is not unusual. 

Mr. BAGLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I am glad to yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. EAGLE. I would like to help the gentleman from Okla- 
homa reply to the question propeunded by the gentleman from 
New York. I am quite in sympathy with the observations made 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma, but the trouble is there is 
a very abundant stock of conservatives now ruling the Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

Mr. PLATT. Does the gentleman think that the commission 
reported a bill which could have been passed? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Legislation goes step by step. 
The Banking and Currency Committee had that bill for 13 
months during the Sixty-third Congress and made no report to 
this House, 
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Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. HOWARD. Does the gentleman understand that the 
majority the other night at its caucus agreed to pass a rural- 
credit bill before adjournment, and that that was included in 
the President’s program, who is a very enthusiastic supporter 
of rural-credit legislation? 

Mr. PLATT. How could the gentleman know what occurred 
in a Democratic caucus? 

Mr. HOWARD. Oh, I mean from the press report. Of course 
nobody would divulge the secrets of that caucus. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL, Will the gentleman from Oklahoma yield, 
so that I may ask the gentleman from Georgia what kind of a 
rural-credit bill the President is in favor of? 

Mr. HOWARD. Oh, he is in favor of real rural-credit legis- 
lation, that will give such remedial relief to the farmers as they 
lave been asking for years from the Republican Party. They 
asked for bread, and they were handed a stone. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman from Georgia follow 
that up by stating when the President indicated that, and how? 

Mr. HOWARD. Oh, the President has been a most enthu- 
siastie supporter of rural-credit legislation, not only since he 
has been President but before he became President of the United 
States. [Laughter on the Republican side.] The gentleman is 
short on history. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, in all candor, if 
there is any member of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency here who can tell the committee just about when that 
rural-credit bill will be reported, I will pause for a moment for 
an answer. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I would be very glad to answer 
the question. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Oh, I did not know that the 
chairman of the committee was here. I will gladly yield to him. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I will say to my friend that the 
rural-credit bill is ready to be reported and will be reported 
just as soon as the business of the House will give us an oppor- 
tunity to consider it. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Grass], the distinguished chairman of that 
committee, says that that bill will be reported to the House 
just as soon as the House is in a position to consider it. There 
is the danger. From what the chairman of the committee says, 
the bill will not be reported until the House is ready to consider 
it. The committee has certainly overlooked the fact that Mem- 
bers of this House are entitled to have a reasonable time to 
study the bill, after it has been reported, before the bill is taken 
up for consideration. It is a comprehensive bill, covering nearly 
100 pages of printed matter. Is it to be brought in here one 
day and placed upon its passage the next? I have heard it inti- 
mated by somebody that there would be but little time for dis- 
cussion. We have a right, those of us who are interested, to 
have time in which to study the measure after it is reported 
before it is brought up in the House for consideration. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit 
another interruption 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Certainly. I am glad to yield 
to the chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee. 

Mr. GLASS. I will say to him that if the House does not 
hurry up and get ready for it we are going to the Committee on 
Rules and will try to get a rule to bring the bill in, and there 
will be ample opportunity for debate. À 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, one other thing. 
The farmers of this country are interested in the kind of rural- 
credit legislation that we shall enact. The editors of the agri- 
cultural papers are interested, and there are many students of 
the subject all over the country. After the bill is reported rea- 
sonable time should be given before its consideration for the 
farmers to study the bill. If you do not hear from the country 
before you pass the bill, you may hear from it afterwards in a 
way that will not be pleasant. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman’s contention is that if the bill is 


ready to be reported, it ought to be reported, so those who know 


nothing about it and would like to know something about it can 
have an opportunity to study it? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. That is the point. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to study that bill; I would like to have 
some time to study it. There have been various propositions, 
and how do we know what this committee will report? How 
does anyone know what the committee will report? We have 
no knowledge, and I can not study the bill until the bill is here 
and reported for our consideration. 


Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I will. 

Mr. HOWARD. Asa matter of fact, the creation of a system 
of rural credits—and I know the gentleman has much knowl- 
edge of that question 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HOWARD. The creation of a system of rural credits is 
a much more intricate proposition than the creation of the 
Federal reserve act; does not the gentleman think that? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I think so. I contend, and I 
want to call attention to the fact—and I am in earnest about 
this matter, absolutely sincere, and I am not talking now simply 
to be heard—but both parties in this House are on record in 
favor of this legislation. Both parties, almost by similar lan- 
guage, declared in 1912 that rural-credit legislation was im- 
portant as a reform of the banking and curency system of this 
country. Nearly four years have gone since these declarations 
have been made, and we have really made no progress. Those 
four years have gone and no rural-credit bill is before the 
House. If I were really partisan on this matter, I would be 
very glad, indeed, for the majority of this House to report no 
rural-credit bill, much less to pass one. If I wanted simply to 
criticize the Democratic Party, that would be my position; but, 
my friends, I would not injure the farmers of this country, I 
would not injure the great industry of agriculture simply that 
I might inflict punishment upon the Democratic Party, even if 
by so doing I could defeat the Democratic Party. I am sincerely 
in favor of this legislation. I promise the Democratic majority 
in the House that if you will pass a proper rural-credit bill this 
session I will go back in my district and give you credit for 
your work. But I will tell you now you are in imminent 
danger if you do not enact such legislation. If you do not re- 
deem your promises to the farmers you should be defeated. 

Mr. Chairman, I have made every reasonable effort to secure 
legislation that would bring relief to the farmers of the United 
States. I voted against the bill to reform the banking and cur- 
rency system as a protest against what I thought was an in- 
justice to the farmers. When that bill was before the House I 
offered an amendment authorizing the organization of national 
rural banks, “ to provide the farmers of the United States with 
better credit, cheaper interest, and larger capital with which to 
develop the agriculture of the United States.“ This amendment 
is shown in the Concresstonat Recorp of September 17, 1913, 
page 5442. My amendment was voted down. This was the first 
session of the Sixty-third Congress. Then followed the second 
session of the Sixty-third Congress, which began the first Mon- 
day in December, 1913, and continued until late in October, 1914. 
Here was an 11-month session. It is strange time could not 
have been found during this long session—probably without pre- 
cedent—for rural credit legislation. 

On the 14th of July, 1914, I addressed the House on the sub- 
ject of farm credits. This was the second session of the Sixty- 
third Congress. I could foresee then the possibility of long 
delay in the enactment of rural credit legislation. The Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of July 14, 1914, page 12109, shows that I 
spoke as follows: 


This session of Congress is drawing to a close. It is generally under- 


stood no rural credit bill will be Lp) pn at this session of Congress. 
The short session of next winter will expire in three months by limita- 
tion of law. It will be crowded with other business. Rural credit bills 
will have little chance for consideration. Unless called in al ses- 
sion, the Sixty-fourth Congress will not convene until in cember, 
1915. Under the program outlined by the party in power, what reason- 
ye prospect is there of rural credit legislation until late in the year 


My prediction that if Congress did not act during the second 
session of the Sixty-third Congress that there would be no rural 
credit legislation until late in 1916 has come true. Then came 
the third session of the Sixty-third Congress, known as the 
short session. It began the first Monday in December, 1914, 
and expired by limitation of law March 4, 1915. I soon saw 
that there would be no rural credit legislation at that session. 
As the Sixty-third Congress would end March 4, 1915, and as 
the first regular session of the Sixty-fourth Congress would not 
convene until December 7, 1915, it occurred to me a special ses- 
sion of the Sixty-fourth Congress should be called to consider 
rural credit bills: In order to bring this to the attention of 
the President and the Congress and the country, on the 23d day 
of February, 1915, I introduced in the House a resolution calling 
for an extra session of Congress for the consideration of rural 
credit legislation. The resolution is printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record of January 23, 1915, page 2191, as follows: 


Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 58) declaring for a special session 
of the Sixty-fourth Congress to consider rural-credit legislation. 
Resolved by the arei Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That should the Sixty-thi Congress adjourn sine die without having 
enacted proper rural-credit legislation, it is hereby declared to be the 
sense of the Congress that the Sixty-fourth Congress should be con- 
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vened in extraordinary session at an early date to consider the subject 


of agricultural credits, with a view to enacting laws which 
vise — farmers of the United States.at the earliest date 
better credit and cheaper int t. 


Following the introduction of the resolution, I made some 
remarks urging an extra session of the Sixty-fourth Congress to 
consider rural-credit legislation. In these remarks, as shown 
by the ConanesstonaL Recorp of January 23, 1915, pages 2191 
and 2192, I said: 


will pro- 
with 


in cial session for that purpose. Should 

„ unless called in — session, it will not convene until the 
6th day of December following. Nine months of valuable time will 
intervene between the final a 


islation ding of such vital interest to the greatest industry of our 
land and to the: ‘farmers of the United States, who constitute about 40 


"Con- 


ble 


our farmers access to the great fountains of credit, now unhappily. largely 
lized by our great manufacturing, 
commercial, and transportation in ts. 


This is not all. I have endeavored to study the subject of 
rural credits with a view to equipping myself to do my part 
toward establishing the very best system of farm credits. I 
confess that I am partial toward the farmers. I acknowledge 
that my lighest purpose is to serve them. But this does not 
menn that I would injure those engaged in other occupations. 
Far from it. The more I study the economic questions of our 
country, the more profoundly I am convinced that agriculture 
is the basis of all our wealth, and ‘through its prosperity all 
other business will prosper. I have introduced a number of 
rural-credit bills. I introduced one in the Sixty-third Congress, 
which I believe if enacted into law would have given satisfac- 
tory results. I have introduced another bill at this session of 
Congress. As my time is limited I can not discuss generally 
the provisions of pending rural-credit bills. I will state briefly 
some of the provisions of the bill I introduced at this session of 
Congress—H. R. 10310. 

OUTLINE OF HOUSE BILL 10310. 

It is a comprehensive measure covering 68 pages of printed 
matter. The country is divided into 12 districts. In each dis- 
trict a Federal land bank is established. These 12 banks are 
united in a central institution called the united Federal land 
bank. All loans are made by the district land banks. Farm- 
mortgage bonds, through the sale of which district banks obtain 
funds with which to make loans, are issued only by the central 
bank. Each Federal land bank is responsible for the bonds and 
other liabilities of all other Federal land banks. This cen- 
tralizes the system and makes the bonds of one bank as safe as 
any other. This gives them equal credit. This insures equal 
credit facilities and uniform interest rates to the farmers in all 
sections of the country. By this system the farmers of the West 
and southwest may borrow money on their farms at as low a 
rate of interest as may be secured by farmers in the Central 
or Eastern States. Provision is made for the accumulation of 
a total reserve equal to 10 per cent of the outstanding bonds 
of every bonk, thus establishing a system of land credit as 

sound and secure as has ever been established in the world. 
The bonds issued will be as-secure and safe as United States 
Government bonds. The bill provides that the rate of interest 
on farm loans, including annual payments on the principal and 
all other charges, shall not exceed 5 per cent per annum. Each 
Federal land bank is required to have an operating capital of 
$1,000,000, one-half of which is contributed by the United States 
Government. In addition to this the Government contributes 
$500,000 to the guaranty fund of each Federal land bank. Each 
borrower, through his interest payment, contributes one-fourth 
of 1 per cent on the face of his loan annually to the guaranty 
fund. The borrowers in each county are organized in local 
associations for mutual assistance and to nid the banks in the 
administration of their business, but not to make loans to bor- 
rowers. Only one-twentieth of the stock in the Federal land 
bank can be held by private parties. The Federal Government 
and the borrowers control the election of two-thirds of the di- 
rectors. No dividends are paid on Government ‘stock and the 
profits of the bank revert to the borrowers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time ‘of ‘the gentleman lias expired. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recoxp. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause. ] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, but I will withhold that to inquire how long the gentle- 
man intends to continue to-night? 

Mr. HELM. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Eacre] is anx- 
ious to get recognition for a few minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. For how long? 

Mr. EAGLE. For 10 minutes. However, I can ‘yield, if the 
gentleman is anxious to adjourn. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I desire to know of the gentleman, because 
we would not want to run interminably, because we have to 
meet to-morrow at 10.30, and we have some offiee work to do. 
I will withhold the motion. ; 

Mr. EAGLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may proeeed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks umani- 
mous consent that he may haye the right ‘to preceed for 10 
minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, why will not 
the chairman of the committee gain recognition and yield the 
gentleman 10 minutes? 

Mr. HELM. It is not on a matter connected with this bill, as 
I understand it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman can yield the time. 

Mr. HELM. It is the same kind of a proposition that the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morean] had. 

Mr. STAFFORD. All right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause,] The 
Chair hears none. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Eadrz] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. EAGLE. Mr. Chairman, I can not at all suppose the 
things that. are in my mind to say will be of very great im- 
portance at this time; and yet because the observations in the 
main, and especially the spirit that was back of the observa- 
tions, of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morean] so en- 
tirely accord with my own idea of what ought to be said about 
this matter that I want, instead of differing from him, briefly 
to say a few things in line with what he has been saying. 

Certainly I am not meaning ‘to criticize my own party—the 
Democratic 'Party—for not having already brought out a rural- 
credit bill. Great and pressing problems have been constantly 
before the Congress for its consideration. As a member of the 


‘Committee on Banking nnd Currency, I am as well aware as 


anybody else of the enormous amount of labor which the 
preparation of even a fairly good rural-credits bill will entail, 
so as to make it stand the criticisms of gentlemen of our own 
party and the opposition party, and especially to meet the ap- 
probation of the vast numbers of persons who have great in- 
terest in such a measure, to wit, the farming and producing 
Classes of this Nation. And I can add with great sincerity and 
perfect good faith that, so far as I know or believe, every man 
on the Banking and ‘Currency Committee since this Congress 
met has thoroughly considered this question and has intelli- 
gently discussed it in an effort to bring forth a bill which will 
have some substantial merit to it. 

From my own point of view, I think nothing during the 
Sixty-third or the Sixty-fourth Congresses, in so far as it affects 
the domestic peace and permanent prosperity of the entire mass 
of our people, is of so much importance fundamentally as a 
proper system of rural credits. I believe, Mr. Speaker, that all 
men who will study the history of all nations in all times past, 
wherein a written history of their doings and internal life is 
recorded, must agree upon this, that either by a deliberate 
policy of national law, in our country as in all other countries, 
or else ‘by the working out of economic conditions and policies, 
and in our country notably since the Civil War, ‘those who 
produce every ‘year the wealth of the Nation, by daily labor 
and upon the farm, have been allowed to retain of the wealth 
they produce only enough to afford a mere subsistence for 
another year; while the vast bulk of the wealth they annually 
produce passes from them to the middle man and more fortu- 
nate-classes. It seems through all the long ages of the past to 
have been a favorite idea of statesmanship to keep the produc- 
ing masses poor and uneducated—a theory that is repugnant to 
the spirit and object of a Republie such as we enjoy. 

I submit that the surest way that a nation can be great and 
noble, under God’s providence, is that universal prosperity and 
universal education be the rule instead of class wealth and 
class education. 

In my own great State of Texas, where 5,000,000-people dwell 
upon, perhaps, the richest soil in the world—and as good -a 
people as perhaps ever assembled in one State at one time in 
the history of the world—those who are producing out of the 
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earth the annual increase of wealth of my State are not al- 
lowed, by virtue either of law or the working out of economic 
conditions, to retain out of their annual earnings enough of the 
wealth they annually produce to be just and equitable. And so 
I believe it is in every State of this Union. And I believe it 
is the noblest duty of statesmanship at this hour to see to it 
that, while we do nothing to hinder capital upon its proper 
course, we prevent capital from wrecking labor and despoil- 
ing it of its due reward. It behooves this Congress to see to 
it that men are not driven off of the farm because the life is 
unattractive, but that we establish a just and comprehensive 
rural-credits law, under which home owning and home build- 
ing upon the farm may be encouraged, because under right 
conditions the life and the rewards of farm life are and will 
always be not only sensible and moral but productive and cul- 
ture making, and ennobling. The ownership of the farm is the 
thing that will do that; and under modern conditions, without 
rural-credit legislation, you can never accomplish universally 
that desirable result throughout all portions of our country. 

So, for one, from the beginning of my brief career three years 
ago in Congress, I have been, and am now, and shall be, zealous 
to see to it that a rural-credits bill, even if not as good as I 
should wish but still a bill which has attached to it the name of 
“rural credits,” with the backing of this mighty Nation, may be 
perfected and reported out and be considered and passed by the 
Congress. 

There is no other thing we can do that will in an equal degree 
lend hope and courage and impetus and give as much happiness 
to as many people throughout this great country—to those who 
toil—as to give them a just and comprehensive rural-credits bill 
under which the man in debt for his land may secure long time 
and easy terms in its payment, and the man without land may 
secure a permanent foothold upon the soil as its owner. Let us 
give such useful citizen a chance to get hold of and keep a piece 
of land that shall be the place where he can rear and educate 
his children in peace and prosperity and dwell permanently in 
happiness, and which attaches him and his descendants to that 
soil by virtue of his and their choice, and not by virtue of his 
and their necessities. [Applause.] 

Let us unite in one common impulse and demand action 
that will result at this session in the enactment of a rural- 
credits bill; and all of us may be very sure that we will be fur- 
thering the cause of good citizenship, of broader education, of 
happier hearthstones, and that millions of hearts scattered 
everywhere all over this broad land will be glad that thus we 
have served well in our day. 

Mr. HELM, Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. E 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. RUSSELL of Mis- 
souri having, as Speaker pro tempore, assumed the chair, Mr, 
Doremus, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, reported that that committee had had 
under consideration House joint resolution 103, and had come 
to no resolution thereon, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of woman 
suffrage. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arizona 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimoys 
consent to have printed the Indian appropriation bill, with Sen- 
ate amendments numbered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman -from Texas 
asks unanimous consent to have printed the Indian appropria- 
tion bill, with the Senate amendments numbered. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
do I understand that the bill has been returned to the House 
with Senate amendments? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Yes. It is returned to the House 
and is on the Speaker's table. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It has not been referred yet to a confer- 
ence? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 


quest of the gentleman from Texas? 
There was no objection. 


ADJOUEN MENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. — 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 35 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, in accordance with the 
order previously made, until to-morrow, Thursday, March 30, 
1916, at 10.30 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting recommendations in regard to certain changes in laws 
relating to payment of patent fees and the refund of excess 
payments effected by amending sections 4935 and 4936 of the 
Revised Statutes (H. Doc. No. 965) ; to the Committee on Patents 
and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a copy of a communication from the Acting Secretary of 
State submitting an estimate of appropriation for the share of 
the United States for the calendar year 1917, as n party to the 
International Radiotelegraphic Convention heretofore signed, 
of the expenses of the radiotelegraphie service of the Interna- 
tional Bureau of the Telegraphic Union at Berne, Switzerland 
(H. Doc. No. 966); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting draft of amendment of the estimate of appropriation 
for “ General expenses of public buildings,” to be found iu lines 
12 to 16 on page 533, Book of Estimates, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 967) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting draft of a proposed bill to authorize and direct the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to enlarge, extend, remodel, and improve 
the Federal building at Warren, Ohio, for the better accommoda- 
tion of the post office and other governmental oftices (H. Doc. 
No. 968); to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bill and resolution were sey- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. McCLINTIC, from the Committee on the Public Lands, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8492) to restore homestead 
rights in certain cases, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 451), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. KENT, from the Committee on Industrial Arts and Ex- 
positions, to which was referred the concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 21) authorizing the appointment of ‘a representative 
of the United States Government to appear at the celebration 
of the landing of Sir Francis Drake on the coast of California, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 452); which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. k 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GANDY, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9912) validating certain ap- 
plications for and entries of public lands, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 453); which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 2979) for the relief of Jeremiah McCraith; 
Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 12885) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca Thatcher; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions, 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions were intro- 
duced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHALLENBERGER: A bill (H. R. 13914) to provide 
for the construction of a canal in the counties of Gosper, Phelps, 
and Kearney, in the State of Nebraska, for the purpose of 
diverting the waters of the Platte River and thereby preventing 
floods in the valleys of the Platte, the Missouri, and Mississippi 
Rivers and to make these waters available for beneficial use; 
to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. HAY: A bill (H. R. 13915) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to cause the present building at Harrisonburg, 
Va., to be enlarged, extended, and remodeled; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 13916) laying an embargo 
upon crude petroleum, etc. ; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 13917) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to create a Federal Trade Commission, to define 
its duties and powers, and for other purposes,” approved Sep- 
tember 26, 1914, regulating wholesale prices of petroleum, gaso- 
line, kerosene, and fuel oil; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 13918) to alter and amend an 
act entitled “An act granting lands to aid in the construction 
of a railroad and telegraph line from the Central Pacific Rail- 
road, in California, to Portland, in Oregon,” approved July 25, 
1866, as amended by the acts of 1868 and 1869, and to alter and 
amend an act entitled “An act granting lands to aid in the con- 
struction of a railroad and telegraph line from Portland to 
Astoria and McMinnville, in the State of Oregon,” approved 
May 4, 1870, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. ` 

By Mr. DIES: A bill (H. R. 13919) to authorize the purchase 
of a site and the erection of a public building at Lufkin, Tex. ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HARRISON: A bill (H. R. 13920) for the purchase of 
a site for a public building at Bay St. Louis, Hancock County, 
Miss. ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13921) for the purchase of a site for a 
public building at Pascagoula, Jackson County, Miss.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. O‘SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 13922) to transfer 42 
park watchmen, doing police duty in public parks in the District 
of Columbia, as provided for under the act of Congress of August 
2, 1882 (22 Stats., p. 243), to Metropolitan police force; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 13923) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at 
Duncan, Okla.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 18924) to amend section 33 
of an act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary, approved March 8, 1911; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 13925) providing for placing 
enlisted men on the retired list under certain conditions; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. AIKEN: A bill (H. R. 13926) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the appointment of a district judge, dis- 
trict attorney, and marshal for the western district of South 
Carolina, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 1915, so as 
to provide for terms of the district court to be held at Anderson, 
S. C.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 13975) to provide for flood pre- 
vention and mitigation and for the storage of flood waters, and 
for their beneficial use for irrigation and water power, and for 
the control of flood waters in the reclamation of overflow lands, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 192) to amend 
the Constitution of the United States by providing for the elec- 
tion of President and Vice President of the United States by 
direct vote of the electors of the several States, and timiting their 
service to a single term of six years; to the Committee on Elec- 
tion of President, Vice President, and Representatives in Con- 
gress. 

By Mr. GRAY of New Jersey: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
193) authorizing the Postinaster General to provide the post- 
master of Newark, N. J., with a special canceling die for the 
Newark Two hundred and fiftieth Anniversary Celebration; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 194) with- 
holding from allotment the unallotted lands or public domain 
of the Creek Nation or tribe of Indians, and providing for the 


sale thereof, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 195) propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
extending the right of suffrage to women; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and a resolution 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AIKEN: A bill (H. R. 13927) granting a pension to 
William F. Rowland; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18928) granting an increase of pension to 
Pierce L. Tribble; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13929) granting a pension to William K. 
Wood; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 13930) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Phillip McKinney; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13931) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of George Stelts; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 13932) for 
the relief of the estate of Clinton Ward; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 13933) granting an increase 
of pension to James H. Muir; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 13934) granting an increase 
of pension to Emery B. Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13935) granting an increase of pension to 
Hezekiah M. Crumley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13936) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret A. Van Dyke; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 13987) granting a pension to 
Charles T. Durand; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. EAGAN: A bill (H. R. 13938) granting an increase of 
pension to Anna Masengarb; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FLYNN: A bill (H. R. 13939) granting an increase of 
pension to James E. Leslie; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13940) for the relief of the Hellenic Trans- 
atlantic Steam Navigation Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GARDNER: A bill (H. R. 13941) granting an increase 
of pension to Andrew J. Durgin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: A bill (H. R. 13942) grant- 
ing a pension to Josephus Gorton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 13943) granting an increase 
of pension to Eliza Vest; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R, 13944) granting an increase of 
pension to William Lane; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: A bill (H. R. 13945) for the relief of the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOOD: A bill (H. R. 13946) for the relief of D. S. 
Jones, administrator de bonis non of the estate of Frederick J. 
Jones, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 13947) granting a 
pension to John B. Peters; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LLOYD: A bill (H. R. 13948) for the relief of the 
heirs of O. P. Phillips; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: A bill (H. R. 13949) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the military record of John S. Ellis; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13950) granting an increase of pension to 
Chauncey Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 13951) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John L. Thomas; to the Committee on Inya- 
lid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORES of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 18952) granting 
a pension to Asa A. Jenkins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania (by request): A bill (H. R. 
13953) to pension soldiers’ widows who were married after 1890 
act was passed; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NICHOLS of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 18954) granting 
an increase of pension to Isaac H. Dewey; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NORTH: A bill (H. R. 13955) granting a pension to 
Thomas G. Lindsay; to the Committee on Pensions. R 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13956) granting an increase of pension to 
Elliott M. Lydick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. POWERS: A bin (H. R. 18957) for the relief of 
Charles Sewell, administrator of the estate of Joseph F. Baugh, 
deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. REAVIS: A bill (H. R. 18958) granting an increase 
oe eae ee N Gilbert; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions, 

By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 13959) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John I. Throckmorton; te the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHALL: A bill (H. R. 18960) granting a pension to 
William H. Salisbury ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 18961) granting an increase of 
pension to Madison T. Trent; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 13962) granting 
an increase of pension to John Benson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STERLING: A bill (H. R. 18968) granting a pension 
to Charles C, Sterling; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STINESS: A bill (H. R. 13964) granting an increase 
of pension to Emeline L. Bennett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 18965) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George C. Jackman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 13966) granting a 
pension to Jethrow Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18967) for the relief of Thomas J. Lloyd; 
to the Committee on War Claims. $ 9 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13968) granting a pension to Ellen 
Pierce; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 13969) granting an 
increase of pension to Anna B. Scribner; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WASON: A bill (H. R. 18970) granting an increase 
of pension to Marietta N. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 


By Mr. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 13971) granting | 


an increase of pension to James L. Cornell; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 13972) to reim- 
burse the Navajo Lumber & Timber Co., of Arizona, for a de- 
posit made to cover the purchase of timber; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. WOOD of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 13973) granting a 
pension to Susannah Lindsey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13974) granting an increase of pension to 
Marion Ashton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 13976) for the relief 
of George Ashley, of Lincoln County, Idaho; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. NEELY: A resolution (H. Res. 189) to pay Foster 
Zeigler; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Evidence to accompany House bill 
13850, for relief of Joanna Garvey Dowling; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petitions of merchants of Hebron, Pataskala, Etna, 
Newark, Johnstown, Granville, Alexandria, and Coshocton, all 
in the seventeenth Ohio district, favoring House bill 5308, to 
tax mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Protest of H. B. Cobaugh, E. C. Schartz, 
G. A. Shank, C. C. St. Clair, J. J. Remion, J. D. Stull, Reuben 
Miller, Upton Shugais, L. B. Rively, D. L. James, J. H. Won- 
ders, Warren T. Mock, W. H. Mock, W. I. Shaffer, A. H. Nune- | 
maker, Albert W. Miller, Wiliam G. Moser, Jacob Shaffer, 
Harry Feathers, D. E. [Kaltenbaugh, Harry Lape, Emmett 
Horner, Frank Shaffer, H. Evans, Emanuel Smith, J. W. 
Miller, S. L. Varner, W. A Shafter E. T. Stull, and Joseph R. 
Hummel, all of Johnstown, Pa., against House bills 497 and 
6468; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


Also, petitions of sundry citizens of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, relative to postalizing the wires; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BROWNING: Petition of Home Missionary Society 
of 60 people, of Camden; Francis Willard Women's Christian 
Temperance Union of 100 people, of Camden city; Methodist 
Episcopal Church of 100 people, of Almonesson; and 120 people | 


of Newfields; and First Baptist Church of 200 people, of Had- 
donfield, all in the State of New Jersey, favoring national pro- 
hibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: Petition of I. F. Eberhardt, of New 
York, favoring passage of Stevens-Ayres bill; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of James H. McCann, of New York, favoring 
passage of House bill 6915; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Sidney L. De Lemos, of New York, favoring 
passage of House bill 10845 for military training in civil edu- 
cational institutions; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of Robert Tobi, of New York, favoring Emerson 
resolution relative to milk for babies of Europe; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 

Also, petition of J. C. Vreeland, of New York, favoring Senate 
bill 4716, granting pensions to certain members of the former 
life-saving crew; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina: Petitions of sundry 
citizens of South Carolina, favoring bill for pension of Con- 
federate soldiers, etc.; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COLEMAN: Petitions of 24 citizens of Allegheny 
County, Hebron Y. P. C. U. of Allegheny County, and 600 people 
of Wilkinsburg, all in the State of Pennsylvania, favoring na- 
tional prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of Woman's Chris- 
tion Temperance Union of 17 people, of Springfield, Wis., favor- 
ing national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Sharon, Wis., opposing House bills 


į 491 and 6468; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 


By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of American Association 
for Labor Legislation, relative to reporting redraft of House 


bill 13621; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America, relative to Deitrick amendment to appropriation 


| bill; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


Also, petition of National Paint, Oil, and Varnish Association, 
relative to appropriation for investigation of conditions per- 


| taining to foreign markets through the United States; to the 


Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America, relative to imports after the war, etc.; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DANFORTH: Petition of N. V. Harding and 27 
others, of Rochester, N. Y., against closing barber shops on 
Sundays in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also, petitions of N. V. Harding and 87 others, of Rochester, 
and Ralph Norton and 13 others, of Batavia, all in the State of 
New York, against House bills 491 and 6468, to amend the postal 
laws ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Medical Society of the County of Monroe, 
N. Y., favoring provision for sufficient number of medical 


|| officers for the Regular Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


By Mr. DAVENPORT: Memorial of the Greater Muskogee 


|| Association, recommending that the weighing of the mails be 


under the supervision of the Interstate Commerce Commission ; 

to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
Also, petition of Wyandotte Business Committee, against 
of House bill 10989, for preservation and care of Huron 


i| Cemetery ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


By Mr. "DYER: Petition of sundry citizens, opposing passa 
ef House bills 491 and 6468, to amend the postal laws; to Pte tha 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Petition of Adolph Peterson and others, 


| of Alameda County, Cal., indorsing House bill 8036; to the Com- 


mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Dresen Bros. Co. and 9 others, 
of Sauk City; George W. Hathaway and 9 others, of Spring 
Green; the Sauk Bank and 11 others, of Prairie du Sac, all 
in the State of Wisconsin, urging support of House bills 270 
and 712, providing tax on mail-order houses; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 15 people of Richfield and 57 people of Loyal, 


| Wis., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of the United 
‘States of America, recommending industrial efficiency; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America in re foreign products; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


1916. 


Also, petition of 35 citizens of Merrimack, Wis., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Memorial of Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, relative to Deitrick amendment to 
appropriation bill; tọ the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of National Paint, Oil, and Varnish Associa- 
tion of New York, relative to investigation of foreign markets 
conditions; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America, relative to “ dumping” legislation and industrial pro- 
tection ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOCHT: Petitions of citizens of Miflinburg, Vicks- 
burg, Warriors Mark, Lewistown, Lewisburg, Entriken, and 
James Creek, all in the State of Pennsylvania, favoring national 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of 67 voters of De Kalb, III., 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America, recommending industrial effi- 
ciency ; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, in re foreign products; to the Committee sn Ways and 
Means. . 

Also, memorial of Pilgrim Hall Conference (Mass.) Branch 
Woman's Peace Party, in re international relations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GOOD: Petitions of sundry citizens and church or- 
ganizations of the State of Iowa, favoring national prohibition; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: Petition of sundry citizens of West- 
field, Me., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Papers to accompany 
House bill 13686 for relief of Charles O. Manley; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of citizens of eighth district of 
California, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of 22 citizens of 
Battle Ground, Wash., against House bills 491 and 6468, rela- 
tive to amending postal law; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of 22 citizens of Battle Ground, Wash., against 
passage of House bill 652, Sunday-observance law in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petitions of sundry business men of the State of Wash- 
ington, favoring House bills 270 and 712, relative to tax on mail- 
order houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens and church organizations of 
the State of Washington, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 39 citizens of Hoquiam, Wash., favoring 
House resolution 127, relative to milk for babies in Europe; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KELLEY: Memorial of Deerfield Union, Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, of Deerfield, Mich., favoring na- 
tional prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of W. H. Smith and 41 other citizens of Holly, 
Mich., against bill to close barber shops in the District of Co- 
lumbia on Sunday; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. KETTNER: Petition of M. H. Shirley, Anaheim, Cal., 
and 20 others, against Senate bill 645, to provide for the closing 
of barber shops in the District of Columbia on Sunday, or any 
other like religious measure; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Also, petitions of Mrs. Ella B. Dempsey and 4 others, of 
Needles; John H. Grover and 5 others, of Needles; J. Linson, 
Arlington; Mrs. and Mr. William Thursby, Santa Ana; Metho- 
dist Sunday School, O. S. Norsworthy, superintendent, Heber; 
William Parsons, Heber; Heber Epworth League, William Par- 
sons, pastor, Heber; Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Heber; Mrs. Matilda A. Ritter, Heber; First Presbyterian 
Church of La Jolla, H. G. Birchby, pastor, San Diego, all in the 
State of California, and C. C. Ramirz, Filipino Mission, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, favoring the Sheppard-Gallinger-Webb-Smith reso- 
lution for national constitutional prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Mrs. Margaret Boardman, federation secre- 
tary As You Like It Club, San Diego, Cal., favoring inspection 
of creameries; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of M. H. Shirley, Anaheim, and 20 others; Mrs. 
and Mr. William Thursby, Santa Ana; and J. Elmer Miller, clerk 
of Alamitos Monthly Meeting of Friends of Orange County, Ana- 
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heim, all in the State of California, protesting against House 
bills 491 and 6468, to amend postal laws; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of C. B. Holbrook, J. M. Raphael, P. V. Helsel, 
J. C. Turner, C. A. Vandever, William Howie, L. B. Richards, 
Ed. Dolch, B. M, Nance, Robert P. Turner, Charles E. Spaulding, 
Jack A. Christenson, E. H. Bercaw, and Olive L. Lubon, all of 
Victorville, Cal., favoring adequate national defense; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Henry W. Rohlp, Charles J. Kraus, A. H. 
Flemming, and W. K. Shinn, all of San Diego, Cal., against the 
United States entering the European war; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Memorial of Chamber of Commerce of 
United States of America, recommending governmental action to 
prevent dumping and recommending legislation to promote in- 
dustrial protection; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce of United States of 
America, recommending industrial efficiency ; to the Committee 
on Labor. . 

By Mr. LEWIS: Memorial of 950 citizens of Juncos, Porto 
Rico, members of United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers of America, and 150 citizens of Arecibo, Porto Rico, passed 
by Federation of Labor of Arecibo, requesting Congress to in- 
8 labor conditions in the island; to the Committee on 

ules, 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of 16 members of Alabaster Grange, 
No. 729, Alabaster, Mich., protesting against Madden rider to 
limit the weight of parcel post; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MOON: Papers to accompany House bill 3304 for 
the relief of George W. Pinion; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MORIN: Memorial of Pittsburgh Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association favoring bill respecting copyrights; to the 
Committee on Patents. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of United States in 
opposition to so-called Deitrick amendment; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of United States in 
favor of legislation to prevent abnormal foreign competition; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of W. Dwyer, of Pittsburgh, Pa., in favor of 
military preparedness against invasion by foreign enemy; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of George W. Dean, of Pittsburgh, Pa., in favor 
of House bill 386; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of James I. Kay, Esq., of Pittsburgh, Pa., in 
favor of House bill 12196; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, petition of United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers of Indianapolis, Ind., in favor of House bill 11250; to the 
Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of Joseph W. Marsh, of Pittsburgh, Pa., in 
favor of prohibition of shipment of liquors from the United 
States to Africa; prohibition of liquor traffic in Porto Rico; 
Federal censorship of motion pictures; and a constitutional 
amendment to forbid all States and the Nation from making 
appropriations for maintenance of sectarian educational in- 
stitutions; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NEELY: Petition of citizens of Clarksburg, W. Va., 
relative to sectarian appropriations; to the Committee on In- 


dian Affairs. 


By Mr. NELSON: Petitions of First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Madison, Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 
Cobb, and 60 citizens of Arena, all in the State of Wisconsin, 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. NICHOLS of Michigan: Memorial of Typothetm- 
Franklin Association of Detroit, Mich., relative to embargo on ex- 
port of all manufactured paper; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. NORTH: Petitions of Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation, of 875 people, of Indiana; 1,040 people of Indiana; 
Woman's Bible Class of 30 people of Indiana; 100 people of 
Anoughboro; 60 people of Cramer; Federated Bible Class of 
Indiana; Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 16 people of 
Lickingville; and Evangelical Church of 50 people of Licking- 
ville, all in the State of Pennsylvania, favoring national pro- 
hibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of Miss Mary A. Boland, of Corn- 
ing, N. Y., favoring the passage of the Susan B. Anthony 
amendment to the Constitution; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. í 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Ithaca, N. Y., favoring 
the passage of the Smith-Hughes bill for the national censor- 
ship of motion pictures; to the Committee on Education, 
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Also, petition of sundry citizens of Elmira, N. Y., opposing the 
passage of the Siegel and Fitzgerald postal bills; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of M. C. Bobo and others, of 
Beckwith, Cal., urging passage of Ferris water-power bill; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROWE: Petition of Walter Lippincott, of Philadel- 
phia, protesting against House bill 9411; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of Carrol D. Peckham, of Brooklyn, N. T., 
indorsing House bill 435; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens, in re foreign relations; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of International Association of Machinists, of 
Brooklyn, indorsing House bill 11168; to the Committee on 
Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, petition of Dallas Smith, of Scranton, Pa., in re price 
of gasoline; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. R 

By Mr. SANFORD: Papers to accompany House bill 13371, 
for the relief of Matthew J. McDermott; to the Committee on 
Claims. 


Also, papers. to accompany House bill 12178, granting an in- 
crease of pension to Philip H. Smith; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: Petition of members of the Brethren 
Church of Nickerson, Kans., against sale, etc., of intoxicating 
drinks in Porto Rico; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMS: Papers to accompany House bill 12185, for re- 
lief of Mary Louise Bates; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Petition protesting against the 
closing of barber shops in the District of Columbia on Sunday; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of citizens of Sandpoint and Laclede, favor- 
ing national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 42 residents of Dubois, Idaho, protesting 
against this country being involved in war with foreign coun- 
tries; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Roads. 

By Mr. SNELL: Petition of Ralph Fishbeck and O. S. Fish- 
beck, of Heuvelton, N. Y., favering a national prohibition amend- 
ment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution of Helen Stoekwell in behalf of the Young 
People’s Branch of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
of Malone, N. Y., favoring a national prohibition amendment to 
the Constitution; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Petition of Oneonta Park 
Chapter of Daughters of American Revolution, South Pasedena, 
Cal., favoring national defense; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


Also, memorial of Contra Costa County Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, of Concord, Cal, against embargo Great Britain has 
placed upon canned and dried fruits; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Bakers’ Union No. 37, Los Angeles, and 
Kalon Club, of San Francisco, Oal, favoring investigation of 
our dairy products; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Columbia Lodge, No. 127, of San Francisco, 
and S. Magnus and 81 others, of Los Angeles, Cal., against the 
Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Also, petitions of W. K. Pike Co., of San Francisco, and T. 
Laurister and 26 others, of Los Angeles, Cal., against passage 
of House bills 491 and 6468, to amend the postal laws; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of J. M. Taylor and 10 others, of Los Angeles, 
and Fred E. Kenney and 7 others, of San Pedro, Cal., favoring 
the Warren bill, relative to drafting into service any person 
who shall agitate war; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of Sisterhood of Temple B’nai B'rith, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., against Burnett immigration bill; to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of Lodi, Cal., favor- 
ing appropriation of $300,000 for Yosemite National Park; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of E. L. Marshall, of San Francisco, Cal., favor- 
ing bill introduced by Mr. Taeve (H. R. 11621); to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of Alfred J. O'Connor, of New- 
port, R. L, favoring House bills 6915 and 7656, in the interest of 
postal employees; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 


Also, petition of Whatcheer Laundry, of Providence, R. L, 
favoring the Burnett immigration bill and bill to strengthen the 
Chinese exclusion act; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petition of citwens of Berthoud and 
Loveland, Colo., against passage of House bills 491 and 6468, 
relative to amending the postal law; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WASON: Petition of Meriden Grange, of Meriden, 
N. H., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of Meriden Grange, of Meriden, N. H., favor- 
ing national prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 


Tuorspay, March 30, 1916. 


Rey. A. C. Millar, D. D., of Little Rock, Ark., offered the fol- 

lowing prayer; 
O God, our fathers’ guide, 
Cast not sons aside, 
Hold with Thy mighty hand ; 
Bless and . — our land ; 
we 

Thou hast pursued us with plenty and with prosperity, and 
Thou hast protected us and helped us hitherto, not because of 
our merit but because of Thy loving-kindness. ‘Thou hast 
trusted us, and we pray that Thou wouldst continue to trust 
and help us to be worthy of Thy confidence. 

We pray Thy blessing, our heavenly Father, upon the em- 
battled nations as from the ensanguined soil sobs and sighs and 
sorrow ascend unto Thee. We pray that Thou wouldst have 
mercy upon them; and help us in this time of trial and of tragedy 
that we may be true to the trust that has been committed to us. 
May we not be craven, but may we have courage to do that which 
is right in Thy sight. As we seek Thy mercy, help us to be 
merciful. As we seek Thy patience, may we be patient. As 
we seek Thy justice, may we be just. As we would have Thy 
loving favor, may we love humanity. 

Bless these men who have the destiny not only of the Nation 
but of the world in their hands, and may they realize that they 
represent not simply their States but the Nation and hunianity 
and Thee, and may they be loyal to truth and righteousness. 

We ask this in the name of our Elder Brother and for the sake 
of Thy sinless Son of Sorrow. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Tuesday, Mareh 28, 1916, when, 
on request of Mr. James, and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 


MILITARY TRAINING IN CIVIL LIFE (S. DOC. NO. 380). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the of War, transmitting a memorandum 
submitted by The Adjutant General of the Army in response to 
a resolution of the 22d instant calling for a statement showing 
the number of persons in the United States in civil life who 
have received military training within the last 10 years, which 
was ordered to lie on the table, and, on motion of Mr. LODGE, 
was ordered to be printed as a public document and also to-he 
printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 

Wan DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, March 27, 1916. 
PRESIDENT UNITED STATES SENATE. 

Sm: In compliance with the provisions of Senate resolution of March 
22, 1916, I have the honor to transmit herewith a memorandum pre- 
pare by The Adjutant General of the Army. The resolution referred 
is ted in — 5 5 x ae 

respectfully. EWTON D. BAKER, 
2 2 á Secretary of War. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
TEE ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE. 


(Memorandum for the Secretary of War.) 


— 


y, directed to send to the 

Senate a statement, to be 1 by The Adjutant General of the 
the number of persons in the United 

training within the 


« 3 
R ad. Nen who have served at least one full enlistment in the 
National Guard. 

“Third. Graduates of educational institutions which provide an ade- 
quate military training.” 

There are approximately 67,765 men now alive who left the Regular 
Army during the 10 1906-1915 after having served three or more 
years. Included in that total are 6,893 men who went into civil life 
without terminating their services — at either deserted 
and did not return to service or were ged by sentence of a 
genera? court-martial, 


1916. 


after a serv- 
because the 
number is small, and of the number so discharged only a small propor- 


The number of men discharged on account of disabili 
ice of three or more years is not included in this estima’ 


tion is fit for mili ce of any kind. 

This estimate is on the actual number of men discharged 
during the period mentioned, but in some cases it has been found 
necessary to approximate the number of men who served three y 


before separated from service. For examp 

of men discharged by purchase during the past 10 years is shown by 
the records of The 1 General's Office, but no 

ever been e showing how many of them had three or more 


applied to discharges by purchase during the oth 
this estimate, as 11 8 


year with respect to these cases is relatively true of the other years. 

A deduction of 1 per cent per annum those who passed into 
civil life is made to cover casualties, except in the cases of retired 
— to whom a death rate of 4.5 per cent is applied. This latter 
d rate is the approximate death rate of men on the retired list. 

Some of the men who have been discharged from the Army no doubt 
have enlisted in the Navy and Marine Corps, but there are no data 
avallable in this Py Sea from which the approximate number so 
enlisted can be obtained. 

The men discha from the Philippine Scouts are not included in 
the figures before given. 

The number of men discharged from the Organized Militia after a 
service of three years or more and who were not reenlisted are shown 
by the records of the War rtment for the years 1911 to 1914, 
inclusive, but are not shown for the years 1905 to 1910, inclusive, 
although the enlisted strength is shown. ‘The figures for 1915 have 
not been compiled. The number discharged during the years 1905-1910 
are estimated on the basis of the average ratio between the total en- 
Herea arenes and discharges during e years for which data are 
obtainable. 

The number ot men now living who were Setarend from the militia 
during the 10 years mentioned, after a service of 3 re or more 
is Arex ase 124,405. As before stated, figures for 1915 are not yet 
available, but if the number of dischar, toring that Lein is as great 
as the average number dur! the period 1912 to 1914, inclusive, the 
number now living who were discha during the past 10 years would 
be about 126,400. This difference is caused by the fact that the number 
= 8 in 1915 should be about 2,000 greater than the number 
n 8 


There are : erT, 40,317 men now living who have been grad- 
uated during the past 10 years from civil educational institutions at 
which officers of the Army were detailed as instructors of military 
science and tactics. 

A deduction of 1 per cent per annum is made for casualties. 

No estimate is made of the number 5 from public and 
private high schools that have military „ as there is some question 
as to the adequacy of military training thus provided. 


Summary. 
From F „ a Bid 
From Organized eiaa eke as) A AOD 
From schools at which officers of Army are detailed as in- 
i, AL a SR . L— — 40,317 
ee er 


H. P. MCCAIN, 
The Adjutant General. 
Marca 27, 1916. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual report of the 
National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
for the year ended October 11, 1915. The communication and 
accompanying papers and illustrations will be referred to the 
Committee on Printing for action. 


FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate communica- 
tions from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting 
certified copies of the findings of fact and conclusions filed by 
the court in the following causes: 
Daniel D. Downs v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 384) ; 
Wilt Rippey v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 383) ; and 
Henry J. Wiggins v. The United States (S. Doe. No. 385). 
The foregoing findings were, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. ©. South, 
its 1 1 Clerk, announced that the House had passed the follow- 
ing bill: 

S. 4657. An act to authorize the Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific Railway Co. to rebuild and reconstruct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Tennessee River near Chatta- 
nooga, in Hamilton County, in the State of Tennessee. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bill and joint resolution, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

H. R. 4767. An act authorizing the Director of the Census to 
collect and publish statistics of cotton seed and cottonseed 
products; and 
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H. J. Res. 79, Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
Labor to permit the South Carolina Naval. Militia to use the 
Charleston immigration station and dock connected therewith. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 10087. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 


war; 

H. R. 11078. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and snilors of said 
war; and 

H. J. Res. 68. Joint resolution to cede to the State of Mary- 
land temporary jurisdiction over certain lands in the Fort 
McHenry Military Reservation. 

PRODUCTION OF NITRIC ACID. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, when the proper order is 
reached this morning I propose to introduce a bill, which is ex- 
plained very largely by a letter to the Secretary of War which 
I hold in my hand and one to me accompanying that communi- 
cation. In view of the introduction of that bill, which is of 
great importance and looks to the production in this country of 
a sufficient amount of nitric acid to supply our needs at all 
times, in war as well as peace, I ask that the communications 
which I send to the desk may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

E. I. pu PONT DE Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Det., March 28, 1916. 
Hon. WILLARD SAULSBURY 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dran Senator: The question of fixation of atmo: 

gen for the production of ic acid—in order that the 
be free from other countries in obtaining this 

terial for 


heric nitro- 
nited States 


our com 


for a number of ; but it was not until about a year 
o tha ke defint 


we were able to ma 


Just 
was in 


— age ange This bill, as you see, 


ar to arrange for l pro- 


a copy of the bill and this letter to Hon. Gnondn E. 
3 the Committee on Military 


Very sincerely, 


CHAMBERLALN, 


E. I. DU Pont DE Nemours & Co., 
PIERRE S. DU Pont, President. 


Marca 28, 1916. 
Hon. Newror D 


. BAKER, ` 
Secretary of War, War Department, Washington, D. C. 

Sır: On frequent occasions during recent years Gen. Crozier has 
called our attention to the menace 3 our dependence on for- 
eign nations for our raw materials for nitric-acid supply, this com- 
modity being aa essential in the manufacture of smokeless 
n ves and in great demand as an essential in the 


manufacture of 
ae onli peert rence cn pone get oae À 
electric arc was found practical abroad, and, with a view o 
the industry in this country—sol 
Du Pont Co. sent a corps of its 
te the various 


the use of 


ction. 
ee you know, the process of —— nitric acid from the air requires 


large units of hydroelectric at a vi low cost. ; 

‘oincident with our investigations sinad. we bave beon 9 the 

possibilities for satisfactory hydroelectric power in the United States, 

the power y exists, it is not available 
restrictions. 


I — herewith for your consideration a tentative draft of a bin 
interes the 


which, we believe, will protect the public its and 

investment of the capital essential to the solution of this pro the 

United States. —— 
„Sun 


Jou will note the bill we submit r that the com 

the military or naval purposes or 

part of the output of nitric acid at a price which shall include suck 
profit as the War shall determine to be reasonable.” 


With the clear, the Du Pont Co. stands ready to nego- 
tiate a contract under which they will begin at once the con: ction of 
a plant in units su tude as may be agreed upon 
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Government and the Du Pont Co., the Du Pont Co. to furnish the 


capital. 

hould pe desire to confer with me on any of the phases of this 
8 will be pleased to make a trip to Washington at your 
pleasure. 


Very truly, yours, 


President. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Who signs these communications? 
The Secretary. The original communication is signed by the 

president of the Du Pont de Nemours Co, The second commu- 

nication is a copy unsigned. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I did not catch 
whether there was in the letter a proposition which appears in 
a note in the Post this morning, where it says that the Secretary 
of War, Mr. Baker, received a letter from Mr. du Pont, the 
president of the company, touching a proposed bill to provide 
for a 50-year lease of water power, and in return to give the 
Government powder essential for the Government’s needs, and 
in the meantime to use the water power for whatever purpose 
they may see fit. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think it may not be inex- 
pedient to suggest that there is a very large plant in my State 
which, perhaps, might be secured. We have been laboring under 
a great many difficulties for a long time. The Government has 
done everything to the project up to date except to dynamite it. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, one or two Senators have 
suggested that they would be very glad to hear the bill read 
to which the communications refer. It was my intention to 
suggest that the bill be printed in the Recorp when we reach 
that order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The communications will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. SAULSBURY subsequently said: Mr. President, there has 
been considerable interest manifested in the bill which I hold 
in my hand and which I am about to introduce. I have been re- 
quested by several Senators much interested in the subject to 
have the bill read. As I have not a sufficient number of copies, 
so that Senators may examine it and understand it fully, par- 
ticularly the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop], who is 
to address the Senate on the subject this morning, I ask that 
the bill which I send to the desk be read and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

The bill (S. 5316) to provide for a supply of nitric acid avail- 
able for the national defense through utilization of water 
power was read the first time by its title and the second time at 
length and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That in order te provide for the construction 
and operation of works for the production of nitric acid available for 
the national defense the Secretary of War is authorized, upon the 
recommendation and approval of the of engineers hereinafter 
provided for, to grant permits for the construction of dams, storage 
and diversion works, or other structures for creation of hydroelectric 

ower in or across any of the navigable or boundary waters of the 
United States or in or across any of the streams upon public lands 
upon terms and conditions not inconsistent with the treaty or other 


obligations of the United States, and with the rights and obligations 
hereinafter set forth. 
Sec. 2. All such permits shall provide (a) that the grantee shall 


construct works to opcrated by such hydroelectric power for the 
fixation of nitrogen for the manufacture of nitric acid, such works to 
have an initial capacity to be fixed by the Secretary of War upon the 
recommendation and approval of said board of engineers, and to be 
built according to plans 1 by said board of engineers and the 
Secretary of War; (b) that at all times upon uest of the Secretary 
of War the grantee 1 deliver to the United States for military or 
naval pu all or any part of the output of nitric acid at a price 
which shall include such profit as the Secretary of War shall determine 
to be reasonable, and his determination of the reasonableness of such 
profit shall be final, and for this object the Secretary may direct the 
works to be operated to such extent of their capacity as he deems 
necessary for the purposes of the United States; (c) all such dams, 
storage or diversion works, or other hydroelectric structures shall be 
of such d and 9 for present or future use as the Secretary 
of War shall approve, and after ye of the 4 no deviation 
therefrom shall made without the approval of the 55 of 
War; (d) that such it shall not be assignable without the written 
consent of the Secretary of War except as security for bonds issued 
by the grantee to raise funds for the construction of such works. 

Sec. 3. All such permits shall be for the terms of 50 years, and 
may be renewed for like periods, and if not renewed at the end of 
any period shall continue in force until the property is taken over 
and paid for by the United States as hereinafter provided for. In case 
of any violation of the conditions specified in said permit, and such 
violation shall continue for 90 days after notice from the Secre- 
tary of War to cure such default, such pozur may be revoked b 
decree of United States court. At the end of eny period the Unit 
States shall have the right to take over all said works and hydro- 


electric plant upon payment of the fair value thereof, not including 
therein the value of any rights granted hereunder. 
Sec. 4. The grantee named in any such permit is authorized to erec’ 


maintain, and operate the hydroelectric plant and works aforesai 
which are hereby declared to be necessary for the purposes of the 
national defense, and may use or divert such waters as may be neces- 
sary for the operation of said hydroelectric plant. Such grantee may 
occupy any public lands necessary for the hydroelectric plant and 
works aforesaid and their appurtenances, and may take and use any 
lands or other property necessary for said hydroelectric plant by exer- 
cise of the right of eminent domain in the district court of the United 
States where said property is located, under the laws of the State 


where such property is located, and in the absence of such laws, then 
under the laws of the United States for the condemnation of property 
for navigation purposes. 

Sec. 5. All such works shall be constructed under the supervision of 
an engineer officer of the United States Army designated for that pur- 


pose, and shall be completed within the time ed in the permit by 
e Secretary of War, unless the same is extended by him for 1 
cause, Any power develo and not needed for the operation of the 


nitric acid works aforesaid and any capacity of said nitric acid works 
not requisitioned by order of the Secre tary of War may be employed 
wa grantee in any way he may elect, but subject, however, at all 
es to the right of the United States to requisition the same for use 

in the production of nitric acid for military or naval purposes when- 
ever so rogoniro by the Secretary of War. If the Secretary of War 
deems it advisable in order to Promota the economical operation of the 
nitric acid plant or to accomplish the objects of this act, he may in- 
clude in such permit authority for the grantee to use or divert any 
additional amount of water for which the grantee has or shall secure 
rights under the laws of the State or States where such use or diver- 
sion occurs, the additional power Les She gh or may be used by the grantee 
as provided in this section: Provided, howevcr, That the cost to the 
consumer of any power not used b the grantee and sold for general 
domestic consumption shall be subject to State regulation as to price 
and service by the duly constituted authority of the State in which 
such power is consumed, and in the absence of such eg ie Reg the 
ry of War of the United States. If the United Sta shalt 

take over the plant and hydroelectric works as hereinbefore provided 
for, the grantee shall be paid the fair value of all property dependent 
or its usefulness upon g operated in connection with the property 
en over. 


Sec, 6. The board of engineers herein provided for shall consist of 
the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army, the Chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance, the Judge Advocate General, and two engineer 
officers of the United States Army with the rank of colonel, desig- 
nated by the Chief of Engineers and approved by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. KENYON subsequently said: I should like to inquire of 
the Senator from Delaware, who introduced the bill, if it is the 
bill referred to in the correspondence which was read this morn- 
ing—the bill prepared by the powder company for the Senator? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. It is the bill which was inclosed with the 
communications which I had read. 

Mr. KENYON. Which, I understand, is a bill prepared by 
the powder company? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Yes; I so understand. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, as this matter is getting before 
the Senate, I think it would be well at this time to have read 
the bill which Was reported from the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry this morning bearing on the same question, and I 
ask that that be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr, President, I inquire of the Senator from 
Iowa if it would not be satisfactory to have the bill to which he 
refers printed in the Recorp, so that the two bills may be seen 
side by side? I do not, however, object to his request. 

Mr. KENYON. We have had a bill read which has been pre- 
sented by the powder company; and it seems to me it would be 
well to have-read the bill which has been reported from the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. : 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I do not propose to object to 
the Senator’s request. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa 
whether the bill to which he refers includes the amendments 
made by the committee? 

Mr. KENYON. It does. 3 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill 
referred to by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. KENYON]. 

Mr. KENYON. Was the suggestion of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania that the bills ought to be printed in the Recorp to- 

ther? . 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes; the bill to which the Senator from Iowa 
refers and the bill which has just been read. 

Mr. KENYON. I think that is a good suggestion. 

Mr. OLIVER. My idea was to avoid occupying the time of 
the Senate which would be consumed in the reading of the bill. 
Mr. KENYON. I should like to have the reported bill read. 

Mr. OLIVER. Very well. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I ask that the Secretary read 
the copy of the bill which I reported, which is the committee 
print, and which embraces all the amendments agreed upon by 
the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


A bill (S. 4971) to authorize the designation and withdrawal of water- 
power sites and the construction of water-power and other plants by 
the United States for the manufacture of nitrates, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the President at any time, in his discretion, 
may, by Executive order, designate for the exclusive use of the United 
States any site upon a navigable river, the improvement of which for 
purposes of navigation will make available at such site surplus water 
power over and above the needs for navigation. After being so desig- 
nated, and until the designation Is modified or revoked, every such site 
shall be developed and improved only in the manner and for the pur- 
poses authorized by this act, + 
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1916. 


Sze. 2. That the President may also at any time, in his discretion, 
withdraw from settlement, location, sale, or entry and reserve for the 
exclusive use of the United States any public lands of the United States, 
including the Territory of Alaska, whether within national forests or 
other reseryations or withdrawals, which are valuable as water-power 
sites for the pu of this act: Provided, t not more than five 
sites shall be withdrawn in pursuance of the auth given by this 


the manufacture of fer- 
tilizers: Provided, That all plans and specifications for dams in nav- 


ble rivers shall be submitted to and approved by the Secretary of 


ar. 
Bec, 4. That the Secretary of War is authorized to lease, purchase, 
or acquire, by condemnation, gift, or devise, such lands and rights of 
way a8 may be necessary for the construction and operation of such 
plants and to take from any lands of the United States, or to purchase 
or acquire by condemnation, materials and minerals necessary for the 
55 1 — operation of such plants and for the manufacture of 
such products. 

Sec, 5. That the products of such plants shall be used by the Secre- 

Secretary 


tary of War or the of the Navy for military or naval par 
ergy tamer teen Gt lus not so required may be sold and disposed of by 

A 3 ot culture under such regulations as he may pre- 
Sc 


Suc. 6: That the sum of $15,000,000 is hereby appropriated, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not oth appropriated, available until 
expended, to enable the Secretary of War to carry out the purposes of 


th t. 
sec. lants provided for under this act shall be 


Sc. 7. That the plaut or. 
constructed and operated solely by the Government and not in conjunc- 


tion with any other industry or enterprise carried on by private capital 

Sec. 8. That in order to raise the money appropriated by this act 
and necessary to carry its provisions into ect, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, upon the request of the Secretary of War and the ap- 
proval of the President, may issue and sell or use for such purchase or 
construction hereinabove authorized any of the bonds of the United 
States now availabie in the Trea: of the United States under the 
act of August 5, 1909, the act of February 4, 1910, and the act of 
March 2, 1911. relating to the issue of bonds for the construction of 
the Canal, to a total amount not to exceed $15,000,000: Pro- 
vided, That any Panama Cana! bonds issued and sold or used under the 
provisions of this section may be made payable at such time after issue 
as the Secretary of the Treasury, in his discretion, may deem advisable 
and fix, instead of 50 years after date of issue, as said act of August 
5, 1909, not exceeding 50 years. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented the memorial of C. K. 
Stinson, of Gardner, Mass., remonstrating against a reduction 
in the maximum of parcel-post packages, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Kansas, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Garden 
City and Longton, in the State of Kansas, remonstrating against 
the enactment of legislation to limit the freedom of the press, 
which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Kansas, 
remonstrating against any change in the parcel-post law, which 
were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Garnett, 
Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation to grant pen- 
sions to employees of the Postal Service, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota presented a petition of the 
History Club, of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., and a petition of the 
Study Club, of Britton, S. Dak., praying for an investigation 
into conditions surrounding the marketing of dairy products, 
which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

He also presented a memorial of Jefferson Grange, No. 133, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Coleman, S. Dak., remonstrating 
against an increase in armaments, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented a petition of Jefferson Grange, No. 133, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Coleman, S. Dak., and a petition of 
Prosperity Grange, No. 119, Patrons of Husbandry, of White, 
S. Dak., praying for Government ownership of telegraph, tele- 
phone, and wireless systems, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions of sundry inhabitants of 
the Hawaiian Islands, praying for national prohibition; which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LODGE. I present resolutions adopted by the Legisla- 
ture of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, relative to the con- 
ditions of destitution in Poland and to the entry of food therein. 
T ask that the resolutions be printed in the Recorp and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


— 


There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to th 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed i 
the Rxconn, as follows: 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 1916, 


Resolutions relative to the conditions of destitution in Poland and to 
the entry of food therein. 


Whereas acco to reliable information the situation in the belliger- 
Europe is such that the inhabitants of Poland and 

the invaded districts of Russia are of starvation; and 
Whereas it has been authoritatively presented that the only solution. 
for this problem is to increase the available food supply in said terri- 
tory from outside sources through the medium an organization 
— z the present commission for the relief of Belgium: There- 

e 


5 alg, ames the United States Department of State the awful plight 


herein be made possible. 
es of these resolutions, attested by the Secretary: 
be sent by said official to each of the Senators 
and Representatives in Congress from. Massachusetts. 

In the house of representatives, ado’ „ March 17, 1910. 

In senate, adopted, in concurrence, March 22, 1916. 

A true copy. 

Attest: 

ALBERT P. LANGTRY, 

Secrctary of the Commonwealth. 


Mr. DU PONT. I present resolutions adopted at a meeting 
of the Society of Colonial Wars in the District of Columbia, 
which I ask may be printed in the Rxconb and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed 
in the Rxconb, as follows: 

Marca 25, 1918. 
To the honorable the SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


GENTLEMEN: At a meeting of the Society of Colonial Wars i 
District of Columbia, held on December 7, 1915, the following ine 
tions were passed: 


“ Resolved, That the Society) of Colonial Wars in the District of 
Columbia is of the opinion that, commendable as are the perpetuation 
and celebration of the achievements of our ancesto we should be 
unworthy descendants if we do not take inspiration ftom them, and 
therefore action, to safeguard to the of our ability the heritage 

Bioshock, ‘That the. oingoteg eer f 

* Resolved, e outgo! governor of this society be, and 
hereby, empowered to appoint a committee of five — charged — 
draft suitable resolutions memorializing the President and the Congress 
of the United States, and urging the imperative necessity of such. gis- 
lation. as will to our beloved country thorough defense, boi. on 
sea; and be it further 


that the proper strength and organization may 
3 ed, haying been Dotted a. 
un gn ving appo: a- committee to draft 
morials in pursuance of the above resolutions, respectfully petition nce 
that in our opinion the American people desire that the proper otti 
of the Government and the Senators and Representatives in Congress 
should take such action that our county will be thoroughly prepared 
to defend itself both on land and sea. We are strongly of the opinion 
that the American le stand ready to make the necessary sacrifices 
in order that our ary and naval forces may be 
equ: and supplied as to be able to withstand any enemy 
or 8 W. would venture to attack 
e 
the Hon. 


sne much m 
2 — tion the leading prin 
“To give such an o ion the principles in its forma- 
tion — N to be that at the’ commencement of hi ties there should’ 
be nothing either to new model or create. The only difference, con- 
sequently, between the peace and war formations of the Army ought 
to be in the increased magnitude of the iatter, and the only change in 
g from the former to the latter should consist In giving to it the 
entation which will then be necessary. 
It is thus, and thus only, the dangerous transitition from peace to 
war may be made without or disorder, and the wakness and: 
danger which would be inevitable be avoided.” 
us far in our national career such a desideratum has never been 
attained and, in consequence, all of our wars have been marked by 
mismanagement, by the loss of life and by financial cost, both colossal. 
and pre unjustifiable. Assuredly it is 5 aD time to institute meas- 
ures which shall preclude the wo Sesser of the shortsighted policy 
followed in the L 
y descendants if we failed to do our 
bequeathed to us by former genera- 
every sacrifice, whereby this country 


tly 
e should, indeed, be unwo 
utmost to safeguard the heri 
tions which did not shrink to 
ee Vie’ acckreligiy meat. paroectiy’ abd’ ADANY “petits t 
e accer y most earnestly an y petition you to 
exercise to the utmost the power vested in you in order that this 
precious heritage may not be jeopardized 


through -negligence or indif~ 
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ference, and that your, body, whose duty it is, will provide our beloved 
country with thorough defense, 

We have the honor to be, your very obedient servants, 

FREDERIC L, HUIDEKOPER, 
hairman. 

FREDERIC BULKELEY HYDE. 

Ina WARREN DENNISON. 

WILLIAM Van ZANDT Cox. 

Jon BARNARD. 

Mr. BORAH presented petitions of sundry citizens of Hope, 
Sandpoint, Juliaetta, Bonners Ferry, Grangeville, Cambridge, 
Orofino, Fraser, Greenleaf, and Plummer, all in the State of 
Idaho, praying for national prohibition, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Idaho, re- 

monstrating against the enactment of legislation for compulsory 
Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 
- Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the Chair will indulge me for a 
moment, I have some petitions here that should be sent to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. They bear the names of several 
hundred workmen in four factories at Adrian, Mich. I desire 
to read a few words from this petition: 

We, the undersigned workingmen and yoters of the city of Adrian, 
Mich, desire to make known to you our deep convictions on the great 
question of the day—the question of natio. reparedness. 

We, who will bear the brunt of such action, are determinedly in 
favor of preparedness against war to the fullest possible d a 

We want a Navy large enough to defend our shores against all comers 
and an Army big enough to make invasion or aggression by a foretgn 
power too sai hg to be attempted, 

We believe in a well-trained and equipped reserve of citizen soldiery 
embracing all able-bodied male citizens and a federalized National 
Guard relieved of strike duty. - 9 

We ask you to give these matters your careful attention, and assure 
13 5 OAE: e shall carry these convictions to the polls with us next 

ovem . > 

These petitions are signed entirely by workingmen, and the 
signatures were obtained through their own voluntary action. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will lie on the table, 
the bill having been reported. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have a telegram from Henry M. 
Leland, president of the Cadillac Automobile Co., indorsing the 
vocational educational bill with all amendments. I ask that it 
may be printed in the Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Derroit, Micu., March 22, 1916, 
Hon, WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH, 


Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Vocational education bill with its amendments r 
thought of educators and men in industrial life who are closest to rob- 
. lems of providing practical education for our boys and girls. Mr. II. E. 
Miles, of the Wisconsin State Board of Industrial Education, is perhaps 
best-informed man in country on this question. I have 
many years. He is educator and manufacturer. He is practical and 
sane. Ile is honest and sincere. He is now at New Willard, Washing- 
ton. If you feel need of further information, may I su, t you either 
hear Mr. Miles nally or in conference? Some provision for prac- 
tical education is imperative. Am hopeful for your interest in this 
measure, perhaps in amendment 6 in particular, and trust you can 
arrange for a hearing with Mr. Miles. 
Henry M. LELAND. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have a telegram from Mr. 
Charles H. Lewis, secretary of the Detroit Federation of Labor, 
in favor of the bill relative to the interstate laws known as the 
Booher bill, preventing the shipment of convict-made goods. I 
ask that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, us follows: 


Senator WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH, 
Washington, D. C. 

HoxorasLe Sin: The Detroit Federation of Labor, representing a 
large per cent of the workers of this 8 respectfully request you to 
support the bill relative to the interstate law known as the Booher bill, 
preventing the shipment of convict-made goods from one State to 
another, as we are unalterably opposed to same. 

Respectfully, yours, 


resents best 


DETROIT, MICH., March 23, 1916, 


Cuas, H. Lewis, Secretary, 
205 Nquity Building. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I present a communication from 
the mayor of the city of Albion, Mich., with reference to the 
bill for the retiring of Federal employees after long and faith- 
ful service. I ask that the communication be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Civil Service and Re- 
trenchment. 

There being no objection, the communication was referred to 
the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Cıty oF ALBION, March 20, 1916. 
Hon. WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran SENATOR: 


Whereas a bill has been introduced in the House of Representatives at 
Washington, D. C., for the retirement of Federal employees after 


Maron 30, 


long and faithful service or after disability caused by no fault of the 
employee; and 

Whereas the general public is unaware of the conditions surrounding 
the employment of men and women in the service of the Govern- 


ment; an 
Whereas it is the opinion of those who are acquainted with the facts 
for a nationalretisenent law were tha public TOLY acgustated with 
~] ent law were the public acqua 
the conditions as they now exist: Therefore be it Sas is 


Resolved, That in accordance with the laws now in force in every 
city of consequence in the United States and in practice with the 
larger corporations granting retirement with part pay to civil and 
corporate employees who have served continuously for 25 years, that 
equal justice should be meted to Federal employees who by reason of 
a quarter of a century of honorable service or being incapacitated 
previously in the discharge of duty; and therefore, in a fairness, the 
undersigned, mayor and council of the city of Albion, Calhoun County, 
Mich., indorse said bill that all Federal employees may look to their 
future without br oly eo after giving the best years of their lives 

ce: And be it furth 


a re ed That, f this 10 
esolve a copy of this resolution be forwarded to 
the United States Senators and Representatives of the Beate 2 
Michigan. 
AGEE Wu. Barnes, Mayor. 


P. P. NAGLE, City Clerk, 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I present resolutions adopted by 
the Detroit Republican Club, favoring the passage of the bill 
known as the Penrose-Griffin indefinite-leave-of-absence bill to 
postal employees. I ask that the resolutions be printed in the 
en and referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 

oads. 


There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Derrorr, MICH., Ma 2 3 
Hon. WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH, Wert r 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: Inclosed you will find copy of the resolution ado 
the Detroit Republican’ Club. N ee 
We trust you will find it possible to use your vote and influence in 
favor of this bill. 
Our club will watch with interest its progress through both Houses, 
Yours, very truly, 
DETROIT REPUBLICAN CLUB, 
Jos. E. STIGLER, Secretary. 
Whereas there is now pending before the Post Office Committees 
both branches of the United States Congress, a bill known aetna 
Penrose-Griffin indefinite-leave-of-absence bill, which, if enacted into 
law, will provide for the retirement of all worn-out Post Office em- 
E eadb in the classified civil service ; 
ereas thus far the United States of America is the only large civilized 
Nation which has made no provision for its worn-out and superan- 
— fe N f the Detroit Republi Cc 
ereas s the sense o e o epublican Club that the sai 
above-mentioned bill should be passed by the United States 88 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the members of the Detroit Republican Club he 
assembled do hereby aaru approve and indorse the said bill KOWA 
in the House of Representatives as H, R. 6915; and be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of this club be instructed to send a copy 
of this resolution to each of the United States Senators from the State 
of Michigan and to each Member of the House of Representatives, and 
to ask that they give the said bill their aid and support. 
SAMUEL F. POLOZKER, 
CHARLES C. ASHURST, 
NK PUDDEFOOT, 
Committee on Resolutions. 
ARTHUR B. Woop, President. 
Jos. E. STIGLER, Secretary. 


Dated at Detroit, Mich.. March 10, 1916. 


Mr. HARDING presented a petition of the congregation of 
the Mount Auburn Methodist Episcopal Church, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, praying for national prohibition, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Ohio, pray- 
ing for the removal of restrictions on shipments of milk to suf- 
fering babies in Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Poland, which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Ohio, praying 
for the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, 
which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Ohio, remon- 
strating against the enactment of legislation to further restrict 


immigration, which were referred to the Committee on Immi- . 


gration. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Ohio, pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to prohibit interstate com- 
merce in the products of child labor, which were referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Ohio, remon- 
strating against any change in the parcel-post law, which were 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. STERLING presented a petition of Novemberblomen 
Lodge, No. 82, International Order of Good Templars, of Sioux 


Falls, S. Dak., praying for national prohibition, which was 


referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. à 


1916. 
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He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Brule 
County, S. Dak., remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of 
Colambia, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHAFROTH presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Colorado, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
limit the freedom of the press, which were referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Colorado, 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation for com- 
pulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
South Carolina and Alabama, remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of legislation to prohibit interstate commerce in the pro- 
ducts of child labor, which were referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, 

Mr. BURLEIGH presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Maine, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of West- 
field, Me., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation 
for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. OLIVER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Penn- 
sylvania, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry granges in the State 
- of Pennsylvania, praying for Government ownership of tele- 
phone and wireless systems, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry granges in the State 
of Pennsylvania, remonstrating against an increase in arma- 
ments, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
limit the freedom of the press, which were referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Local Union No. 201, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Bookbinders, of Erie, Pa., praying for 
an investigation into conditions surrounding the marketing of 
dairy products, which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Mr. OLIVER (for Mr. PENROSE) presented memorials of sun- 
dry citizens of Pennsylvania, remonstrating against an increase 
in armaments, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of the Friendly Club, 
of Concord, N. H., praying for an investigation into conditions 
surrounding the marketing of dairy products, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a memorial of Pomona Grange, No. 295, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Sanbornton, N. H., remonstrating 
against any change in the parcel-post law, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE presented a petition of the Pastors’ Union 
of New Haven, Conn., praying for Federal censorship of motion 
pictures, which was referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM presented memorials of E. M. Howard and 
other citizens of Jamaica and Townshend, in the State of Ver- 
mont, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation for 
compulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. NORRIS presented memorials of sundry citizens of Ne- 
braska, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation for 
compulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MeLEAN presented memorials of the Relief Society for 
Political Victims of Russia; of Local Lodge No. 202, Interna- 
tional Order of B’rith Abraham ; of Local Branch No. 184, Work- 
men’s Circle; of the Sick and Benefit Aid Society; of the Elite 
Social Club; and of the Progressive Benevolent Association, all 
of Hartford, in the State of Connecticut, remonstrating against 
the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, 
which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of the Lilley Council, Order of 
United American Mechantics, of Hartford, Conn., praying for the 
enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, which 
was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of Local Branch No. 189, Civil 
Service Retirement Association, of Ansonia, Derby, and Shelton, 
in the State of Connecticut, praying for the enactment of legis- 
Intion to grant pensions to civil-service employees, which was 
referred to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 
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He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Connecticut, 
praying for national prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Waterbury, 
Conn., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit inter- 
state commerce in the products of child labor, which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. LIPPITT presented a petition of sundry citizens of Provi- 
dence, R. I., praying for national prohibition, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CLAPP presented a petition of the Civic and Commerce 
Association, of Minneapolis, Minn., praying for liberal appro- 
priations for the maintenance of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

He also presented a memorial of Elwood Grange, No. 608, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Owatonna, Minn., remonstrating 
against any change in the parcel-post law, which was referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. GRONNA presented a petition of sundry citizens of La 
Moure, N. Dak., praying for Government ownership of muni- 
tion plants, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Farmers’ Club of Reeder, 
N. Dak., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called 
Hollis rural-credit bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of North Dakota, 
praying for national prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of North Da- 
kota, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
limit the freedom of the press, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of North 
Dakota, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
permit the giving out of certain information by the Post Office 
Department, which were referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. HUGHES presented petitions of sundry citizens of New 
Jersey, praying for national prohibition, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have received this morning from 
citizens of my State a short telegram in the nature of a memorial 
with reference to sectarian appropriations. for schools. I wish 
to say that I understand the Indian appropriation bill carries 
an appropriation of $250,000 for the erection of buildings for 
school purposes, looking toward the Government being in a 
position to dispense with contract schools. I ask that the tele- 
gram be read. 

There being no objection, the telegram was read, as follows: 


Macon, GA., March 29, 1916, 
Hon, HOKE SMITH 5 j F 


T 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


We petition against sectarian appropriations in Indian bill and for 
constitutional amendment forbiddin all sectarian appropriations and 
prohibition of same in Philippine and Porto Rico bills. 
W. T, Anderson, editor Seni N C. A. Cunningham, judge; 
Bridges Smith, mayor; R. D. Feagin, torney Law 
Enforcement gue ; W. N. Ainsworth astor Mulberry 
Street Methodist Church; W. L. Pic ard, president 
Mercer University, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I am directed by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 4971) to authorize the designation and withdrawal of 
water-power sites and the construction of water-power and 
other plants by the United States for the manufacture of 
nitrates, and for other purposes, to report it with amendments, I 
desire to state that I shall submit a report to accompany the 
bill at a later day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. JONES, from the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion of Arid Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6057) 
to amend section 14 of the reclamation-extension act approved 
August 13, 1914, reported it with an amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 318) thereon. 

Mr. OLIVER. On the 20th of this month my colleague [Mr. 
Penrose] introduced a bill (S. 5140) to determine what obliga- 
tion, if any, exists under the treaty with Spain of 1819, to re- 
lieve the estate of Richard W. Meade, deceased, and it was 
referred to the Committee on Claims. I ask that that com- 
mittee be di: from the further consideration of the bill 
and that it be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
inasmuch as it involves the construction of a treaty. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That action will be taken. 
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BILLS, INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JAMES: 

A bill (S. 5317) to extend temporarily the time for filing 
applications and fees and taking action in the United States 
Patent Office in favor of nations granting reciprocal rights to 
United States citizens; to the Committee on Patents. 

A bill (S. 5318) granting an increase of pension to Elijah 
Cox (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. KENYON (for Mr. LA FOLLETTE) : 

A bill (S. 5819) granting an increase of pension to Harlow J. 
Greenfield; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HARDING: 

A bill (S. 5320) to correct the 8 ares of Louis F. 
Folger; to the Committee on Military Affai 

A bill (S. 5321) for the relief of the Fidelity Building, Loan & 
Savings Co., of Columbus, Ohio; 

A bill (S. '5322) for the relief of the Trumbull Savings & Loan 
Co., of Warren, Ohio; 

A bill (S. 5323) for the relief of the Permanent Savings & 
Loan Co., of Akron, Ohio; 

A bill (8. 5324) for the relief of the Home Building Loan & 
Savings Co., of Coshocton, Ohio; 

A bill (S. 5325) for the relief of the Third Savings & Loan 
Co. of Piqua, Ohio; 

A bill (S. 5826) for the relief of the Cleveland Savings & Loan 
Co., of Cleveland, Ohio; 

A bill (S. 5827) for the relief of the Union Savings & Loan 
Co. of Cleveland, Ohio; and 

A bill (S. 5328) for ‘the relief of The Peoples Savings Asso- 
ciation, of Columbus, Ohio; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

ed bill (S. 5829) granting a pension to Edwin Ayres (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STONE: 

A bill (S. 5830) for the relief of the heirs of Jacques Clamor- 
gan; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. LIPPITT: 

A pill (S. 3331) granting an increase of pension to Celestina 
Merewether ; and 

A bill (S. 5832) granting an increase of pension to Abby F. 
Eldred; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A pin (S. 5333) granting an increase of pension to Susan L. 
Rand; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: 

A bill (S. 5834) granting an increase of pension to Morrison 
Young; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: 

A pill (S. 5335) conferring upon tribes of Indians the right 
to recall their agents or superintendents; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 5336) granting a pension to Abbie M. Peabody 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GORE: 

A uin (S. 5337) to establish a fish- cultural station in the 
State of Oklahoma; to the Committee on Fisheries. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 5338) granting an increase of pension to Almira V. 
De Lane (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Mr. CUMMINS submitted 29 amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the 
efficiency of the Military Establishment of the United States, 
which were ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. POMEREND submitted amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the effi- 
ciency of the Military Establishment of the United States, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia submitted an amendment intended to 
be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the 
efficiency of the Military Establishment of the United States, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. HARDWICK submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the effi- 
ciency of the Military Establishment of the United States, whfch 
was ordered to He on the table and be printed. 


MILITARY POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. TILLMAN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
156) which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

— ag 5 N be Labeling 1,000 additional copies of Senate 

second session, entitled 


Congr gress, seco 
“The Stitt Polity of Sethe 87 United States,“ by Bvt. Maj. Gen. Emo 
Upton, Hary States Army, for the use of the Senate ai —— 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPHUS DANIELS (8. DOC. No. 382). 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that an address by Hon. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the 
Navy, in presenting commissions to the graduating class of the 
United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., Friday, June 4, 
1915, be printed as a public document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


SINKING OF NEUTRAL VESSELS (S. DOC. NO. 381). 


Mr. NELSON. I have certain data concerning the sinking of 
neutral vessels belonging to the northern neutral nations of 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Holland, which were sunk by 
German submarines, mines, or warships between the dates of 
August 1, 1914, and March 25, 1916. I ask that the matter be 
printed as a Senate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


PRICE OF GASOLINE. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I am in re- 
ceipt of very many communications from New Jersey, as well 
as from adjoining States, urging that some steps be taken with 
reference to the ever-increasing cost of gasoline. I therefore 
desire to submit the resolution which I send to the desk. and 
I respectfully ask unanimous consent for its inunediate consid- 
eration. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the resolution be read, Mr. President. 

: The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secretary will read the reso- 
ution. 

: The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 19) was read, as fol- 
ows: 


Whereas in the stride of 1 7 1 * mt 


ess and invention 
become as much a necessity to 


line has 
rift and welfare of the American 
F propulsion as is coal; ‘and 
ereas the commercial cost of the same has advanced from time 
to time until it has reached a most 3 figure, thereby im- 
sing an unjust burden on the 1 2 

* this product * os by a oe, to wit, the Standard 

Oil Co.: Therefore be i 


Resolved by the Phased of the ee States (the House of Repre- 
sentatives canourring therein), the Attorney General of the 
United States be, and is hereby, directed to cause an ipvestigation of 
the subject as to whether this phenomenal increase in price of this 
article is the result of any violation of the laws of the United States. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I desire to 
say that this question has agitated not one class, but almost 

every class of our fellow citizens. The price of gasoline has 
8 in strides from 10 and 11 cents until, I believe, it is now 
about 28 cents a gallon, with the knowledge that it is fast ap- 
proaching the price of 40 cents. 

Gasoline is a prime necessity. It is no longer an article that 
affects only those who ride in automobiles, for nearly every 
commercial wagon is being driven by gasoline and on every 
farm and in almost every workshop gasoline is used as a pro- 
pelling and motive power. The tremendous advance in the 
price of this commodity has agitated our people; it is the pre- 
valling opinion amongst them that this article is controlled 
and owned and its price is advanced from time to time by the 
Standard Oil Co., and it is their desire that the subject may be 
investigated. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not rise to object to the 
consideration of the resolution, but I ask the Senator from New 
Jersey if it is not true that the Federal Trade Commission is 
now investigating the subject matter of the resolution? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I was not aware of that fact. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I also ask this question: Is it not the duty of 
the Attorney General to institute proper proceedings against 
the combination or conspiracy without any request from the 
Senate of the United States or the Congress of the country? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Without being a lawyer, I 


should say that it might be the duty of the Attorney General to 
institute these proceedings; but I realize the fact that the 
Attorney General of the United States is an exceedingly busy 
man, much engrossed with affairs, and with a legal mind; and 
mayhap this proposition might be shunted to the rear in order 
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that he might take up some strictly legal problem within his 
scope and no attention might be paid to this matter. I urge 
the adoption of the resolution as a reminder that this is vital 
to the people. In the case of every farmer who has a thrashing 
machine, where they formely used horse power, and for a while 
steam, through coal—those things are things of the past. Every 
farmer now owns a little gasoline engine, which he uses to saw 
his wood, to churn his milk, and to do a thousand other things 
on the farm. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I do. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I should like to ask the Senator what hope 
he has that the price of gasoline will be reduced if the trust to 
which he refers is attacked by the Attorney General, judging 
from what has occurred in the past in such matters? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, I confess that there may 
be generally but little hope; but I want to have the machinery 
of the courts put into operation, and, if possible—I do not know 
whether it is possible or not—to suspend the operations of this 
greedy monster that is fattening on the people of America. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, a few moments ago the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. CVuuixs! asked a question. I will state for 
his information that the Federal Trades Commission is engaged 
in investigating the very matter covered by the pending resolu- 
tion. I know that from statements made to me by members of 
that commission. I am informed that the Department of Justice 
is 550 using the forces at its command in investigating the same 
subject. 

I thought I ought to make this statement at this point. What 
may come of these investigations I do not knew. I do know 
that if the Department of Justice has power to act, or if it be 
possible to enact some additional necessary legislation that 
would enable the judicial forces of the country to act, I wish 
that might be done. I do not say there is a special monopoly; 
I do not know about that in connection with this particular 
matter; but I would like to take this combination, or whatever 
it may be, by the throat and crush it. Every Senator here 
knows—he does not think, but he knows—that the users of gaso- 
line are being to-day robbed by a band of thieves, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator speaks of additional legislation. 
I can not conceive of any additional legislation being needed. 
We covered the entire subject by the Federal Trades Commis- 
sion; we covered it by an amendment to the Clayton antitrust 
Jaw, and we have the Sherman antitrust law. No additional 
legislation is needed. 

Mr. STONE. Maybe not. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. In answer to the suggestions 
of the Senator from Missouri, I will state that he says he knows 
these things, The public does not know anything about them. 
The publice does not know that any steps are being taken. This 
is the first time I have heard that the departments were inves- 
tigating the subject, or I perhaps should not have pressed the 
resolution. At all events, what earthly harm can be done by 
pussing this resolution, as an expression of sentiment on the 


part of this great body that we protest against this thing, and 


that we ask the machinery of our courts to investigate this 
greedy monopoly, and, if possible, to take them by the throat 
und, if they have any lawful life, to squeeze it out and let the 
public have their innings for a little time? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I ask for the regular 
order. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan and other Senators. Oh, no! 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I ask that we may have 
immediate consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I hope I may be indulged just 
a moment while I suggest to the Senate, and especially to the 
Senator from New Jersey, that I know that there is now pending 
before the Federal Trade Commission a proceeding intended to 
develop the whole subject. It is upon a complaint that the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Indiana is in conspiracy with the several Stand- 
ard Oil Cos. of the eastern country, the effect of which is to lift 
„the prices of gasoline in the eastern country not directly served 
by the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana far above the prices in the 
western country, in which there is some competition brought 
about by independent refiners and dealers in oil. I am sure 
that the result of the investigation will be promptly referred 
to the Department of Justice, and I sincerely hope that the 
conspiracy which I believe exists will be exposed and over- 
thrown. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish to add to what 
has been said that I am advised that the Trade Commission will 
report probably within the next two or three days; that they 
have about completed their work, and that certainly within the 
next five days the result of their work will be made public. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. In the nature of things this 
can do no harm. It will only be another little jog. I have never 
been in a lawsuit in my life, thank God, but I do know the 
eternally slow processes of the law. I want just to punch the 
thing up by this gentle admonition that the Senate of the United 
States are onto the methods and ways of this monopoly, and we 
mean that the public shall be apprised of it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I hope the honor- 
able Senator from New Jersey will stand his ground and not 
yield. We should have a test of this question now. The people 
haye been imposed upon long enough, and the Department of 
Justice should wake up to the outrage that is being perpetrated 
by this combination. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The Senator need not worry. 
I shall stand my ground, as I always do. I am not cowed by 
the Standard Oil Co.’s influence. > 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate. proceeded to consider 
the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I suggest that there are state- 
ments of facts in the preamble of the resolution that place the 
Senate on record as to certain statements. I do not believe 
all Senators would want to be considered as indorsing all of the 
statements of facts contained in the “ whereases.” 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I think the Senator from 
Pennsylvania is a very liberal user of gasoline in his sumptuous 
automobiles, and I should think—— 

Mr. OLIVER. Oh, Mr. President, I wish the Senator would 
stick to the subject. I am talking about what is said in the 
preamble. > 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I stand by the preamble. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that the preamble of the resolution may 
be read again. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secretary will read the preamble. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Whereas, in the stride of human progress and invention, line has 
become as much a necessity to the thrift and welfare of the Ameri- 
can people as a source of power and propuna as is coal; and 

Whereas the commercial of the same has been advanced from time 
to time until it has reached a most unreasonable figure, thereby im- 

sing an unjust burden on the 


people. and 
Whereas this product is controlled by a trust, to wit, the Standard on 
Co.: Therefore be it 


Resolved, ete. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, as a question of fact, I thought 
the Standard Oil Co. had been broken up and dispersed into its 
original parts for the purpose of promoting competition. I 
thought we had had a great legal process which had had 
that result. ‘This is saying that the action of the courts and the 
action of the Government have not broken up the Standard Oil 
Co.; that it is still in existence as a trust. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I should like 
to say, with reference to that, that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts realizes that the Standard Oil Co. was organized under 
th régime of the Republican Party, and, like very many of the 
schemes that were organized under the beneficent influence of 
that party 

Mr. LODGE. I remember that it was organized in New 
Jersey. [Laughter.] à 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. It was organized under the 
Republican Party, and hence has a foundation very deep and 
very difficult to shake. All we want is a little extension of time 
and we will shake it from its moorings. z 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator from New Jersey yield 
to me? 

Mr, MARTINE of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Would it not be just as well to strike out 
the preamble and adopt the resolution? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Why, yes; since the public 
know it, I am willing to strike out the preamble and have the 
resolution adopted. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let us do that, then. 

Mr. LODGE. Let us have the resolution read. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I can not understand, though, 
the exceeding timidity of the Standard Oil Co. Why, in the 
name of heaven, should we—— 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I believe I have the floor, and 
I ask for the reading of the resolution. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution, 
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The Secretary read as follows: : 

Resolved by the Senate of the United States (the House of Repre- 
sentatives 55 therein), That the Attorney General of the 
United States be, and is hereby, directed to cause an investigation of 
the subject as to whether this phenomenal increase in price of this 
article is the result of any violation of the laws of the United States. 

Mr. LODGE. I think the resolution is wholly proper, and I 
hope it will pass. It seems to me, however, that the preamble 
is rather 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I think they are very justi- 
fiable parts of the whole, and I can not see any reason for 
timidity in arraigning the Standard Oil Co. It has been ob- 
noxious and an abomination to the minds of all fair-minded men 
ever since it existed, and around my particular part of the coun- 
try it practically overshadows me. Its officials live in multi- 
millionaires’ houses on all sides, and bask in public favor. God 
knows I am not frightened by them, and I do not know why the 
Senator from Georgia should be. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, has the Senator finished? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I have finished, if the Sen- 
ator wants to ask me a question; yes. - 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; I will take the floor in my own right. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. All right; proceed, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am not at all frightened about the 
Standard Oil Co. or anything else, that I know of; but the 
Senator’s resolution, with which I am thoroughly in sympathy, 
commits the Senate to a lot of statements of facts as to which 
I do not know whether they are true or not; that is all. It is 
bad policy for a legislative body to be adopting preambles con- 
taining a number of statements that may or may not be true. 
With the resolution itself I am in hearty sympathy; but as to 
the rhetoric embodied in the preamble, while I am in sympathy 
with it if it is accurate, I do not like to 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator means alleged facts, does 
he not, not facts? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, ves. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not necessarily facts. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course, I mean that I do not know 
whether they are true or not, and that is always the objection 
to preambles; so that I wish the Senator's resolution were dif- 
ferently phrased. I wish it directed that the Attorney General at 
once proceed to enforce the laws which we have on the statute 
books, which are ample for any purposes that have been dis- 
closed by the statement of any Senator here, instead of directing 
a mere investigation. 

I am not at all tender-footed about the proposition. The 
facts have been abundantly investigated already. What the 
Senate ought to do is to pass a resolution requesting the Attor- 
ney General to proceed to enforce the existing laws. I do not 
see why we should be expected to indorse a preamble that may 
or may not contain accurate statements of facts or alleged facts. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, Mr. President, I should 
like to ask whether it is within the range of propriety that I 
might divide the resolution and ask the sentiment of the Senate 
on the preamble? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. ‘The Senator from Georgia does not mean to 
indicate, by his observations, that the present Attorney General 
or the Department of Justice is failing in any particular respect 
to enforce the law? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; I simply supposed that they were not 
proceeding with this particular matter or the Senator from 
New Jersey would not have presented the resolution. 

Mr. STONE. They are. 

Mr. HARDWICK. They are proceeding with respect to this 
very matter? Then it seems to me we do not need the resolu- 
tion at all. I have no particular objection to the resolution, 
but if I were drawing the resolution it would have been a good 
deal stronger than this rhetorical resolution of the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The Senator from Georgia 
did not draw the resolution. I did. I imagine it might be 
couched in different terms, but I stand by the resolution and the 
preamble. I should like to have a vote on it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am in full accord and sympa- 
thy with the object of the resolution. While I know that the 
Department of Justice is at this very time investigating this 
matter, and that another department of the Government is 
also doing so, I have no objection to the passage of the resolu- 
tion. 

The Senator desires a vote upon the question as to whether 
the preamble shall be included in the passage of the resolution. 
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In order that he may get that vote and get the sense of the 
Senate upon it, I move to amend the resolution by striking out 
the preamble. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. The 
vote comes first on the resolution, does it not? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The resolution is a whole and 
the preamble is a part of it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In order to settle this matter, if it 
can be settled tùis morning, the Chair will state that he is of 
the opinion that the vote is on the resolution, and then the 
question will be, Shall the preamble stand? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is according to the rules. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senate perhaps has for- 
gotten that some time ago a resolution was introduced by myself 
calling upon the Secretary of the Interior for all possible infor- 
mation concerning the production and output of gasoline, calling 
attention to the high prices that were being charged, and asking 
for a most thorough investigation and report. 

The Secretary of the Interior gave us a very good report cov- 
ering every portion of the question, and I think it established 
two things: First, that there was more gasoline in sight now 
and available for use than ever before in any one year; secondly, 
that the companies—about three in number—furnishing almost 
all of the gasoline, were receiving enormous profits; that the 
dividends of some of these companies were running even over 
100 per cent. There was at least enough in the report to indi- 
cate that there was a general understanding as to the matter of 
prices and that the prices charged were far greater than were 
necessary to secure a reasonable return upon the investment. 

I was informed that the Department of Justice were investi- 
gating that subject, and I think with the report and with the 
passage of this resolution, which may accelerate their activities, 
we may get some good results, and I shall take pleasure in sup- 
porting the resolution. It does not seem to me to make much 
difference whether we denominate the Standard OI Co. as a 
trust or not. The fact remains that it is the principal producer 
of the finished product in the United States and has very much 
to do with the matter of fixing the prices. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I will state to the Senator 
that I was not aware of the fact of the introduction of the reso- 
lution of investigation, but it seems to me that that is another 
verification of the wisdom of my preamble. It is an admitted 
fact, and I am justified richly. When the Senator from Mis- 
souri referred again to the fact that the department, he knew, 
were investigating this matter, it brought to my mind a little 
line or two in the Bible, where it says, “ Let us not be weary in 
well-doing.” So if these gentlemen have admonished the At- 
torney General and the Department of Justice of the wisdom and 
necessity of this action and have stirred them up, then I think 
there is an additional reason for jogging them on a peg, at least. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
concurrent resolution. 

Mr. McCUMBER. May I just call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that the letter of February 3, 1916, printed now as a 
public document, is replete with all the facts necessary to under- 
stand the gasoline situation. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I ask the Senator the number? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is Document No. 310. 

Mr. THOMAS. Thank you. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The price goes up notwith- 
standing that. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I have not the slightest 
doubt in my mind that the increase in the price of gasoline we 
have witnessed during the last few months is altogether with- 
out excuse, and it is quite likely that when the matter is thor- 
oughly investigated it will be found that some people are violat- 
ing the law and ought to be prosecuted. 

I have no objection to this resolution being passed, but I take 
occasion to say, however, that it has no more force or effect 
than a resolution of a similar kind passed by any respectable 
unofficial gathering of gentlemen. It is not the business of the 
Senate ; it is not legislative business. When we pass such a reso- 
lution we are undertaking gratuitously to give advice to the 
executive department of the Government, which, under the Con- 
stitution, is charged with the full responsibility of executing 
the law, a function with which we have nothing to do. 

I think we ought to be rather chary of passing resolutions of 
this character, because, however important the subject may be, 
after all, whenever we do it, we are invading the province of a 
coordinate branch of the Government, The Constitution says 
that the President shall take care that the laws shall he exe- 
cuted, and this is nothing more than advice to the Executive, 
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und must proceed upon the theory that we are fearful that the 


Executive will not discharge his duty unless we resolve ourselves 
into a sert of town meeting for the purpose of telling him what 
it is. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I should like to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion before he takes his seat. Does the Senator see any im- 
propriety in either branch of Congress, or both Houses of Con- 
gress, advising the Attorney General in this case? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have already said that I do not ob- 
ject to the resolution, although, I repeat, we are not passing it 
in pursuance of any legislative or other power which we possess. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
concurrent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, ‘Shall the preamble 
be agreed to? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I merely wish to take two or 
three minutes. Some levity was manifested in the Chamber 
when our distinguished friend from New Jersey [Mr. MARTINE] 
inserted in the preamble the statement that the Standard Oil 
Co. hes a monopoly. I do not think anybody denies that. The 
Standard Oil Co. does not deny it, because when we had before 
the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs the resolution introduced 
by the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Omvrn! 
to investigate the Osage oil leases it was declared then, with 
regard to one producer, a certain man named Mr. Barnsdall, that 
the Standard Oil Co. controlled the directors in his company, and 
he testified before the committee that they were so grasping that 
they required Him to permit that his oil and the by-product 
thereof should be marketed through the Standard Oil Co. The 
testimony was to the effect before the committee, and no one 
denied it, that the Standard Oil Co. absolutely controls the oil. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I just wish to ask the Senator, is it true 
or only a fiction that the Standard Oil Co. has been dissolved? 

Mr. ASHURST. I presume that legally it has been dis- 
solved, but in fact it has not been dissolved, and every Senator 
knows it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
preamble. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask for a division of the preamble. 
There are two propositions in it. The first I think we can all 
vote for. The second declares that the Standard Oil Co. is still 
entirely in control. We can not vote for some of it, because we 
have been advised by the judgment of the court that it has 
been dissolved, and it was separated into five different parts or 
more, I should like the first part, protesting against the high 
price, to be first voted upon. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I am quite willing to have it 
divided and to vote, first, on the first part of the preamble. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The first part directs the Attorney 
General, and I have not any doubt the Attorney General is 
doing his duty. I have not any doubt he is at work upon it; I 
have not any doubt that the Interstate Trade Commission has 
been at work upon it; and that they are working just as fast 
as they can to accumulate a proper basis for a proceeding. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I observe that Rule XVIII, I believe it is, 
has been lost sight of in this debate, and a great deal of valu- 
able time has been taken when we ought to be giving considera- 
tion to the Army bill. I move to lay the preamble on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from New Hampshire, to lay the preamble on the 
table. 

Mr, MARTINE of New Jersey. I ask for a roll call. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. KERN (when Mr. Frerouer’s name was called). I de- 
sire to announce the unavoidable absence of the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Fieroner]. He is paired with the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Brapy]. The senior Senator from Florida is 
absent on official business. I will let this announcement stand 
for the day. S 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] and I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Cort]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Arkansas IMr. 
Rontxsox] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. J. who 
is not present. If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE], who is 
absent. For that reason I withhold my vote. 
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Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). 


I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan], with whom the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. ‘Townsenp] is paired, and that will allow 


the Senator from Michigan and myself to vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). I am at lib- 
erty to vote, and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have u gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE]. Not knowing how he would vote if here, I will withhold 
my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LIPPITT (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]. 
I observe that he has not voted, and I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I observe that my general pair, the 
senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Saarm], is absent, and I 
withheld my vote. I make this announcement for all other 
votes during the day. i 

Mr. LODGE. My colleague [Mr. WerKs] is absent from the 
Chamber. He has a general pair with the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. JAMES]. 

Mr. JAMES (after having voted in the negative), I transfer 
the general pair I have with the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Weeks] to the senior Senator from Arizonn [Mr. 
Surrh] and allow my vote in the negative to stand. 

Mr. KERN. 1 desire to announce the unavoidable absence of 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Sacre], on «account of illness. 
This announcement muy stand for the day. 

Mr. CHILTON. I havea generdl pair with the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. FALL]. He is absent and I withhold my vote. 

I wish also ito announce the absence of my colleague [Mr, 
Gorr] on account of illness. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I wish te state that the senior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Jounson] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. GRONNA (after having voted in ‘the negative). I have 
voted, but I have a general pair with the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Jounson],.and, as I.can not get a transfer, I will be com- 
pelled to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CATRON. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr.-Owen], and I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan (after having voted in the negutive). 
Tam paired with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], 
but the pair is of such a mature that T am at perfect Mberty to 
vote on this question, and I Will let my vote stand. 

Mr. GALLINGER (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from New York {Mr. 
O'Gorman] who is absent. Not knowing how that Senator would 
vote on this motion, I withdraw my wote, 

The result was unnounced—yeas 23, nays 35, us follows: 


YDAS—23. 
Bankhead du Pont Overman Sterling 
Beckham Hardin: Page Thomas 
Borah Hardwick Ransdeli Underwood 
Brand La Sh Wadsworth 
Burlet Me Shields Warren 
Curtis Oliver Smoot 

NAYS—35. 
Ashurst James Martine, N. J. Smith, Mich 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak. Myers Smith, S. C. 
Clapp Jones Norris Taggart 
Culberson Kenyon Poindexter Thompson 
Cummins Kern erene iman 
Hiteheock Lane Saulsbury Townsend 
Hollis Lee, Md. Shafroth Vardaman 
Hughes Lewis Sheppard Works 
Husting MeCumber Smith, Ga. 

NOT VOTING—38. 
dy ‘Fletcher Nelson Smith, Ariz 
Broussard Gallinger Newlands Smith, Md 
ryan off O'Gorman Stone 

Catron Gore Owen Sutherland 
Chilton Gronna Penrose 8 
Clark, Wyo Johnson, Me. Phelan Walsh 
Clarke, Ark. La Follette Pittman Weeks 
iosa = te BSS 8 
Fall Märtin, Va. Simmons 


So the Senate refused to lay the preamble on the table. 

Mr. STONE. I should like to have the last clause of the 
preamble read. j 

Mr. JAMES. ‘Let it all be read. Some of the Senators now 
present were not here when it was :read. 

Mr. STONE. My request is that the last clause be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Of the preamble? 

Mr. STONE. -Of the preamble. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


And -whereas this product ds controlled iby a trust, to wit, the 
Standard (O Co. 1 7 $ 
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Mr. STONE. Mr. President, it is needless to say that I have 
no special concern, and I think it would be needless to say that 
no Senator has any special concern, about the Standard Oil Co. 
or any other manufacturer of gasoline. My objection to that 
clause of the preamble just read is that it selects one manu- 
facturer and indicts him before the Senate and the country as 
if it were the only criminal. I have no objection to indicting 
one, but I do not wish by that act of indictment to appear to 
excuse others who are equally guilty. 

I confess I am not very familiar with this subject, but my 
general information is that there are several distinct and sepa- 
rate companies engaged in manufacturing gasoline, and while I 
do not know it to be true and therefore I do not charge it to be 
true, I believe that there is an unlawful combination between 
these several manufacturers of gasoline to establish arbitrary 
and artificial prices and foree a most outrageous advance in 
the cost of gasoline to the consumers of the country. These 
people are criminals and ought to be convicted and sent to 
prison. : 

It would seem to me, if I might make the suggestion to my 
friend from New Jersey, that this clause of the preamble would 
be better phrased if he had said “ there being an unlawful com- 
bination between the makers of gasoline to extort from the con- 
sumers of the country,” without charging that only one of these 
manufacturers was guilty. I am convinced there is more than 


one. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, it seems that 
all of these companies are part of an harmonious whole. Re- 
ferring to this report, which was the result of the inquiry of 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser], i find that, 
among other things, it speaks of the Imperial Oil Co. (Ltd.), of 
Canada. It also states that the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey controls 80 per cent of this product, and if you will 
read further you will find it is stated that the Standard Oil 
Co. is the predominating owner and controller, the life and 
animus of all these corporations. With all this information, 
are we to go before them with bended knee and tearful eye, 
and say we can not tell the truth about them simply because 
they are the Standard Oil Co.? I urge you, in God’s name, not 
to do that. I have no timidity in the matter. This great mon- 
ster was organized and incorporated under the laws of New 
Jersey, and it has robbed the people for a quarter of a century. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Would not the Senator from New 
Jersey accept a substitute for the last line in his resolution? 
Instead of designating merely one company, would he not say? 

And whereas it is Speers from the uniformity in the increase of 
price that an unlawful combination exists between producers thereof. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I submit my 
case to the good sense and fairness of the American people and 
of the United States Senate. I can not believe anything else 
other than what I have stated. I do not want to say that 
I believe the moon is made of green cheese when I know that 
is not true. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. SacrrH] knows, and everybody 
else knows, that the Standard Oil Co. is the all-pervading and 
all-powerful monopoly that controls the entire oil product of this 
country and all of its by-products as well. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia, I believe it dominates them in some 
way or other. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. In God's name, then, why 
shall we not say we believe that? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not know that; but I have no 
doubt there is a combination which is illegal. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I call attention to Rule 
XVIII of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was just about to do 
that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. One Senator has now spoken about a 
dozen times, when the rule provides that he shall speak not 
more than twice on a subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The rule provides that a Senator 
shall speak only twice on one subject. Certainly the Senate now 
knows all about this question. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I do not think the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Saar] any 
more nearly states the facts than does the original resolution. 
The Senator from Georgia speaks of the uniform increase of 
price in gasoline. I have in my office a letter from a consumer 
of that article in Cincinnati, which indicates that there is a 
difference in the price of gasoline in the several larger cities 
of the country, aggregating 10 cents per gallon—a greater differ- 
ence in the price of gasoline in those several cities than was the 
total price of gasoline two or three years ago. I have not any 
doubt in my mind but that there has been some artificial 
increase in price, and some variance in the prices of gasoline 


aye = some effort on the part of the manufacturers of that 
article. 

There seems to be some question in the minds of Senators as 
to whether or not the Standard Oil Co. is a trust. The decision 
of the Supreme Court a few years ago, notably the opinion 
handed down by the Chief Justice, recited that by the undis- 
puted facts disclosed in the record the Standard Oil Co. was a 
trust, in violation of both the first and second sections of the 
Sherman antitrust law; but, notwithstanding the fact that the 
company existed and operated in violation of those sections, no 
criminal prosecution was ever begun against the Standard Oil 
Co., and the matter was allowed to drift along until the criminal 
acts referred to by the Supreme Court were barred by the 
statute of limitations, 

At the time the decree was entered it was believed that it 
would not succeed in dissolving this trust. It was a very pe- 
culiar decree, one which allowed common holdings in all the 
several companies into which this company was supposed to be 
dissolved ; and I do not think there was a soul in the United 
States, outside of the Attorney General himself, who believed 
that it would result in the dissolution of the trust or grant any 
relief to the people. Within a short time after this so-called 
decree of dissolution was entered the prices of the stocks of the 
Standard Oil Co. increased beyond any point that they had ever 
reached at any period in its history. In view of the effect 
which present conditions have had upon the price of gasoline, I 
have no doubt whatever in my mind that there is a combina- 
tion, a trust, if you please, in violation of the Sherman antitrust 
law, and I am not at all squeamish about voting for this 
preamble. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, will my friend from Ohio permit 
me to interrupt him? 

Mr. POMEREND. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I agree with everything the 
Senator from Ohio has said, so far as the Standard Oil Co. is 
concerned. I agree that it has been a grasping and lawless 
concern, and I.do not care with what strong iron grip it may 
be taken by the throat; but I want to call the attention of the 
Senator from Ohio and of the Senate to this fact, and I do 
not want them to overlook it: When we had the tariff bill up 
two years ago before the Committee on Finance, of which I am 
a member, and we were talking about taxing gasoline to raise 
revenue, what occurred? The Standard Oil Co. shrank back in 
the shadow; it made no appearance, but the so-called inde- 
pendent producers of oil and gasoline came crowding under 
the banner of “independence” before the committee, to say 
to us that the Standard Oil Co. was the concern that wanted 
a tax, and that it alone would profit by the tax and all 
“independents” would be ruined. My friends on that com- 
mittee—I happen now to have my eye on the senior Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. THomras]—will recall that these so-called 
“independents” prevented a revenue tax on gasoline on the 
plea that it would help the Standard Oil and ruin the “ inde- 
pendents.” I am not going into that argument now; but these 
very gentlemen to-day are not offering to the American people, 
the consumers of the country, any concession; they are not sell- 
ing cheaper; they are not helping the consumers; they are 
cheek by jowl with the Standard Oil. If the Standard Oil 
Co. is leading in this trust or combination, or whatever you 
eall it, the so-called independents, who came with tears in their 
eyes before the committee and before Congress two years ago, 
are participants in this crime. I want to see all of them de- 
nounced alike and punished alike. I shall remember these in- 
dependent mendicants when next they appear before the Finance 
Committee. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator 
from Missouri in the belief that many of these independent 
companies are only independent in name. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I think it 
would be well that the world might understand all of the 
facts 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will certainly be com- 
pelled to enforce the rule. The Senator from New Jersey has 
made five or six speeches, and the rule gives him the privilege 
of making but two on a given subject. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I trust, in the interest of the 
people, I may be allowed to make another one, making the 
number seven. I shall make no extended speech. 5 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There has been objection, and the 
Chair must enforce the rule allowing a Senator but two speeches 
on one subject. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, I ask leave of the Sen- 
ate that I may have printed in the Recorp certain figures as to 
the prices of the product of gasoline to-day, showing that it is 
not a dearth of supply which occasions the increased prices. 
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Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, as the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. MARTINE] has exhausted his time, and I have not, 
I think there should be read by the Secretary, and I ask permis- 
sion of the Senate that the Secretary may read, practically one 
page of Senate Document No. 310, consisting of the portions 
which I have marked, which will clearly indicate the cause of 
the high prices of gasoline in the enormous amounts that have 
been paid out in cash dividends and in stock dividends. I call 
attention to the latter part of page 21 and nearly all of page 22, 
and I ask that the marked portion may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary proceeded to read, and read as follows: 


(f) Financial influences: The recent rapid increases in the prices of 
crude oil and gasoline— 


Mr. McCUMBER. May I say here that that is in response to 
the question, “ What cause, if any, can be given for the sudden 

extraordinary rise in the retail price of gasoline?” 

Mr. BRANDEGEB. Who is answering the question that is 
propounded? 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Secretary of the Interior. 

z The Secretary resumed the reading, and was interrupted 
v— 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President, may I interrupt the read- 
ing lon; enough to ask the Senator from North Dakota from 
what the Secretary is reading? 

Mr. McCUMBER. He is reading from the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior in response to a resolution which was 
passed by the Senate. The document is Senate Document 310, 
Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading, as fol- 
lows: 


(f) Financial influences: The recent rapid increases in the prices of 
crude oil and geecltos have been accompanied by rapid increases in the 
market quotations of oll company shares. The market values of the 
capital stocks of 38 corporations, of which 35 are in the Standard Oil 
group and 3 are ical large independent 8 have incr 
remarkably in the t six months. (See Pl. II, curves D and E.) 
The stocks of other oil companies bly show a similar rise, but 
the quotations are not at hand. e 38 companies selected are be- 
lieved to represent all phases of the oll industry. These rapid increases 
might be ascribed to the general condition of p ty and the eral 
upward trend of the stock market but for the fact that during last 
quarter of 1915 the oil company stocks did not rise and fall with the 
market. The weekly curve of The Annalist showing the course of 
the stock market as Indicated by the average price of 50 stocks—25 
railroad and 25 industrial—shows that the market was rising rapidly 
82 October, while the oil companies either remained stationary or 
fell o Bilen tty. More striking, however, is the fact that during No- 
vember, when the stock market was falling, the oil stocks were rising 
rapidly, and that during December the rise of oll stocks was many times 
more rapid. than that of the general market. (See Pl. II, curves C, D, 
and E.) It should be noted also that the stocks of the three typical 
large independent companies have risen much more be aed than those 
of the Standard group, (See Pl. II, curves D and E.) Other indi- 
cations that the r of oil stocks may be ascribed in part at least to 
increased profits are found in the following quotations, the first and 
second being from the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, of New 
York, for January 22, 1916: 

“Standard Oil of California—50 per cent stock dividend: A stock 
dividend of 50 per cent has been declared on the $49,686,655 stock, 
payable April 15 to holders of record March 4, along with the regular 
quarterly 2} per cent cash distribution payable March 15 to holders of 


record February 9.” Vol. 100, p. 896. 
“Imperial Oil Co. 1 td.) Canada—Stock dividend: This berms Sees 
which on November 15, 1915, filed with the secretary of state of 


Canada a certificate of increase of authorized capital stock from $15,- 
000,000 ($11,000,000 outstanding) to $50,000,000 (par $100), has this 
week distributed a stock dividend of 100 per cent, thus increasing the 
outstanding stock to $22,000,000. The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
is said to own an 80 per cent interest.“ 

The Financial Times of Montreal on November 27 said: 

“The Imperial Oil Co. is one of the most Ng monies and promisin 
of tho subsidiaries of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. In 190 
the company's outstanding capital stock amounted to only $1,000,000. 
Practically all additional sums p to $11,000,000 are said to have been 
for extensions, ete.” 

The third quotation is from Petroleum Age of New York for December, 
915: 


“ OIL AND GAS SECURITIES, 


“ Convincing proof of the serene fy | recovery within the oil industry in 
the last half 61 1915 is furnished by the dividend declarations of the 


1 


dividend of Illinois Pipe Line, 5 per cent by 

er cent by Prairie Oil & Gas Co., will not pe pe 
But all of them are possue to December shareho 
tributions from 1915 profits. 

“Including these sums, the total of regular and extra cash dividends 
since the dissolution in December, 1911, reaches the impressive total of 
$290,666,083, to which must be added stock dividends at par totaling 

Taking into account the present market value of the 


Jan 


15, 
ders and represent dis- 


$169,100,000. 

distributed stock, the cash value of all butions in the last four 
is in excess of half a billion dollars. 

ect of this enormous 
reflected in the steady appreciation in value o 


is strikin 
Standard 


capaci 
the o 


1 security reflects the general trend of the oil securities 
markets, the accompanying ‘graph’ will illustrate the course of the 
industry in the past four years.” 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I understand there appears to 
be some fear that the Senate, by adopting the preamble of the 
resolution, may go on record as to something which has not been 
established as a fact. I understand there are two statements of 
facts contained in the preamble, one that the price of gasoline 
and oil has risen. I apprehend there is no doubt about that 
fact. Another statement is that the Standard Oil Co. has a 
monopoly of the oil business of the United States. I do not 
think anybody seriously doubts that fact. I think that is some- 
thing that is accepted as a matter of fact, as a matter of com- 
mon knowledge. But if anybody would like to convince him- 
self of it, I would suggest that he read the hearings before 
the Committee on Indian Affairs of the United States, Sixty- 
fourth Congress, first session, and he will there learn that it is 
taken as true. No one disputes the fact that the Standard Oil 
Co. is in control of the oil business, and, moreover, a great many 
so-called independent operators are in fact under the thumb and 
control of the Standard Oil Co. 

In fact, the evidence produced at the hearings goes to show 
that even independent or so-called independent operators hold- 
ing leases under the United States as trustee for the Indians 
are virtually controlled by the Standard Oil Co.; and as one 
illustration I should like to point to the case of T. N. Barns- 
dall, an operator of oil lands in Oklahoma. He was the holder of 
a lease which expired on March 16 of this year—this month, in 
fact—and had under his control something like 240,000 acres 
of Indian oil lands. He held under the Foster lease, so called. 
Mr. Barnsdall is classed as one of the independent oil op- 
erators; and in the course of the hearing, where he appeared 
for the purpose of having his leases renewed, and in support 
of a resolution offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Outver], he made certain statements as to the facts. On page 
66 Mr. Barnsdall was asked this question: 


Senator Curtis. I should like to ask you, Mr. Barnsdall, if you are 
limited to the amount of land that they have allotted you under these 
rules and regulations, how long would it take you to recover the 
amount of money that 1 are now out for development there? 

Mr. BARNSDALL. Well, it would take me a good long time, but it 
half of my wells are sold away from me and I have got nothing to oo | 
my production up, at least no lease, why, the Standard Oil Co. woul: 
close out my loan, and that would be a serious thing to me, because it 
will take a lot of stocks that I have been 25 years accumulating, 
and they are valuable, but when you come to sell anything there are 
not any buyers; you do not get anything for it as a rule, not very 
much, and t is the hardest part of this thing to me. If I can get 
some leases renewed, and my wells, the Standard Oil Co. have prom- 
ised, by letter to me, that they will extend my matters for three years, 


Then he was asked this question: 


Senator Owen. Does the Standard Oil Co. pay you as much as the 
other pipe lines would P you? 

Mr. BARNSDALL. Well, they make the price down there, although the 
independent refiners are now having to pay a premium. 

Mr. Barnsdall testified substantially that he could not operate, 
that the Standard Oil Co. would not let him operate, or that 
they would foreclose on him unless he got renewals, and that he 
could not sell to any other companies until he had paid up his 
account with the Standard Oil Co. 

Senator HusTING. You said you did not think you could sel to 
57 3 = companies until you had paid up the Standard Oi. 

Mr. BARNSDALL. I could sell any other oil company. I do sell the 
National Refining Co., of Cleveland, some oil in Oklahoma. I can 
sell oil that they have not loaned this money on to anybody that I 
want to, but I could not very well with e mortgage and they 
running the pro I could not very well sell it to anybody else 
I would have to sell it to them. 


Senator Husrixd. Will you explain that to us. You say they are 


running the property. 
Mr. —— ot the Standard Oil Co., but it is people that 
they got. When I made the loan they had Mr. Young—he never 


does anything without letting me know, but at the same time I do 
not see how I could sell any oil to an independent, or to anybody 
outside of them from that property until I have paid for it. 

Now, this question was asked by Senator WALSH: 

They— . 

Meaning the Standard Oil— 
have named three of your five directors, have they not? 

Mr. BARNSDALL. Yes. sir. 

So that the Standard Oll Co. had three out of the flve directors 
running Mr. Barnsdall’s plant, who were telling him to whom 
to sell, how much to charge, and in fact they were running his 
business—running the business of Mr. Barnsdall under a lease 
which he was holding from the United States as trustee for the 
Indians, so that in a way even the oil lands under the control 
of the United States, namely, the Indian lands, which it is hold- 
ing in trust, is finding its way into the hands of the Standard 
Oil Co. 
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There were about 260 holders of leases under the Foster 
lease, and many of them appeared before the committee and 


stated that they were independent oil producers. They were 
asked questions like this over and over again, until such time 
as the committee grew tired of the same questions and the same 
answers: What do you do with your oil?” „Why, we have to 
sell it to the Standard Oil Co. or some other pipe-line com- 
pany.” “Who makes the price?” “ The Standard Oil Co. 
makes the price.” “How do they make it?” “They post it up 
every morning.” That is for the raw oil. Then the question was 
asked them later: “ Who fixes the price of the oil to the con- 
sumer?” “The Standard Oil Co. fixes the price to the con- 
sumer, and everybody has to sell at the price fixed by the Stand- 
ard Oil Co.” The question was asked then: What would hap- 
pen if you bought oil or sold oil for a different price than that 
fixed by the Standard Oil Co., or sold oil to the consumer for 
less than the price fixed by the Standard Oil Co.?“ The answer 
was that they would close them out or run them out of the 
territory, or words to that effect. : 

So that when we talk about independent operators, men having 
wells that produce 10 or 20 barrels a day, or even some who 
in the aggregate produce a great deal more than that, they are 
only independent in the sense that they are allowed to take the 
oil out of the ground under their own auspices; but when they 
want to sell it they have got to sell it at a price fixed by the 
Standard Oil Co., and the people have got to buy the refined 
product at the price fixed by the Standard Oil Co. I know that 
when some of us, one or two of the unsophisticated new members 
of the committee, asked these questions we were looked upon 
with pitying scorn by the operators as asking a very foolish 
question, namely, as to whether or not the Standard Oil Co. 
was controlling the oil business. It was all one story, all to one 
effect, and that was that the Standard Oil Co. was in the saddle 
in the oil business of the country. If I remember correctly, 
I think that fact was admitted by the Secretary of the Interior 
at that same hearing; and no one seems to know just what the 
remedy is. 

In reply to what the Senator from Missouri said about the 
independent operators appearing and protesting against the tax, 
I can easily understand that. The Standard Oil Co. can lower 
the price of the raw product that it must buy and can raise the 
price of the refined product which it sells to the public at any 
time it wants to, and we are in this position: If we raise the tax 
on them, all they have to do the next morning is to post their 
prices accordingly, so that it simply wipes out the tax and loads 
it on to the back of the producer or the consumer. They have 
nothing to fear; but the independent oil producer, who has to 
sell to the Standard Oil Co. and whose selling price is fixed by 
the Standard Oil Co., has no remedy but to pay the tax. In 
other words, a tax levied upon the oil as against the Standard 
Oil Go. merely results not in increased taxes upon the Standard 
Oil Co., but in increased prices to the consumer. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HUSTING. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. From the Senator’s investigation of this mat- 
ter does he believe there are any independents? 

Mr. HUSTING. Well, there are independents in the sense 
that I believe that there are some that are operating on their 
own capital, men who get some little oil out of the ground. To 
that extent they are independent oil operators and oil-producing 
companies. I take it for granted that there are some that are 
independent. 

Mr. BORAH. But there are no independents who can reach 
the public or affect the price? 

Mr. HUSTING. Personally, I do not believe there are. I do 
not believe they can. The evidence taken before the committee 
shows that there are none, 

It was stated before the committee that there was no company 
in the United States that could compete with the Standard Oil 
Co. Why? Because the latter either produces the oil or buys 
it at its own price; transports it in the pipe lines, whose rates, 
I think, it controls; runs it into refineries that it owns or that 
it controls; and last, but not least, has selling agencies in every 
city and in every little town in the United States, and no one is 
in a position to market their oil as it is. 

Why, we need not look for causes. A company that is power- 
ful enough to fix the price at which it will buy the raw product, 
and powerful enough to fix the price at which it will sell to the 
consumer the refined product, controls the situation. It does not 
make any difference as to the whys and the wherefores; the fact 
of itself establishes the truth of the claim that the Standard Oil 


monopolizes and controls the whole oil business. When these 
men came before this committee and said that the Standard Oil 
Co. posted notices telling how much they would pay for the raw 
oil or petroleum, and also posted notices as to the price they 
would charge the consumer, I do not not know of any power 
that is any greater than that. It is certainly greater than the 
power of the United States itself, which can not control the 
price of either. 

So I say, as far as a tax against oil is concerned, in answer 
to the Senator from Missouri, I can easily understand that a tax 
levied against the Standard Oil Co. merely puts the tax on the 
backs of the consumer. In other words, it results in the advance 
of oil; but a tax that has to be paid by the so-called independent 
operator comes out of his pocket, of course, because he has not 
any influence or any control over the price of the product. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator yield for a question, just for 
information? 

Mr. HUSTING. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to ask the Senator if he knows whether 
the Texas Oil Co. is an independent oil producer? 

Mr. HUSTING. I think they are—so-called independent. I 
do not know. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want information, if the Senator has it. Does 
the Senator know whether they are a large enough oil pro- 
ducer to have an effect upon the price of gasoline in this country? 

Mr. HUSTING. I do not think they pretend to. I believe 
75 Aas admit that they follow the price fixed by the Standard 

Mr. SMOOT. I know they do not pretend to, because I can 
ask the Standard Oil Co. the price of gasoline, and if they quote 
244 cents and I telephone to the Texas Oil Co. they will quote 
exactly the same price. 

Mr. HUSTING. Exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. To-morrow morning I could telephone to the 
Standard Oil Co., and if the price had dropped or if the price 
had risen in 10 minutes I could telephone to the Texas company 
and the price would be identically the same. I was wondering 
whether the Texas Oil Co., an independent concern, in reality 
produces enough oil or gasoline in this country to have an effect 
upon the price, or whether it follows the Standard Oil Co. up 
or down in price, and whether it produces enough to affect the 
price or not. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I speak from only the informa- 
tion before the committee. They told us—and there was not a 
dissenting voice—that the price of oil was fixed by the Standard 
Oil Go. and that it was followed by everyone—everyone that 
sold oil. 

I simply want to say this, in view of the hesitation of some 
Senators to vote on this preamble. I believe that since this is a 
matter of common knowledge, and information of this sort comes 
before a committee and no one contradicts it and it goes un- 
challenged, they need have no fear or any doubt that the preamble 
of the resolution declaring that the price of oil has been raised 
and that the Standard Oil Co. controls and monopolizes our oil 
supply is not in strict accordance with acknowledged and con- 
ceded facts. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, if the Senate does not 
want to do an idle thing, it should adopt some preamble to the 
resolution already favorably voted on, directing the Attorney 
General to investigate the advance in price of gasoline, because 
the resolution does not mention gasoline, and gives no indica- 
tion as to the subject of the resolution. If the Senate rejects 
the preamble to Senator Mantrxe’s resolution, some other pre- 
amble should be adopted. 

I agree with others who have said that we need have no 
delicacy here in mentioning the Standard Oil Co. It seems to 
me the evidence is complete that a Standard Oil combination 
exists which controls the price of oil. It controls the price that 
is paid for the oil to the producers as it is taken out of the 
ground, and controls the price as it is sold in its refined con- 
dition to the consumer. It “holds an umbrella” over the few 
independents that exist under it; they follow the big company 
and quote the same price; so, in effect, the Standard Oil mon- 
opoly does fix the price for the whole country. 

Mr. President, the document from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, which was procured through the resolution of the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. McCuntner], is very illuminating 
in some of its statistics. It shows that the high price of gaso- 
line is not due to a falling off in production, because the produc- 
tion of gasoline has enormously increased. It has increased 


from 6,000,000 barreis in 1899 to 6,900,000 barrels in 1904, to 
12,000,000 barrels in 1909, to 34,900,000 barrels in 1914, and last 
year, in 1915, the number of barrels produced was 41,600,000. 
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Nor is the high price of gasoline due to a great increase in the 
export, although there has been some increase. The figures in 
the Secretary’s letter show that, notwithstanding the increased 
exportation of gasoline, the surplus remaining in this country, 
which was 11,000,000 barrels in 1909 and 29,000,000 barrels in 
1914, was over 35,000,000 barrels in 1915. So the increase in 
gasoline price is neitfier due to an increased export nor to a 
diminished production or supply in this country. 

What are the figures which show conclusively what is the 
cause of this enormous increase in the price of gasoline? They 
are the figures of dividends in cash and in stock paid to stock- 
holders in the Standard Oil group. For the last three months 
of last year those dividends amounted to $21,000,000 in cash. 
Since the so-called Standard Oil “dissolution” five years ago 
these dividends have aggregated $290,000,000 in cash and, in 
addition thereto, $169,000,000 in paid-up stock at par—a total in 
cash and stock dividends during the last five years, since the 
so-called dissolution, of $459,000,000 distributed to the stock- 
holders of the Standard Oil Co. 

These figures show what is the cause of the high price and 
great advance in gasoline, I think we should not be backward 
in stating in this resolution what every trade paper states and 
what is in the mouth of every person—that the high price of 
gasoline is due to the fact that a combination of the so-called 
Standard Oil group, mentioned in the official report submitted 
to the Senate, is controlling the price by a monopoly and deriv- 
ing enormous dividends as a result. 3 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will adopt some preamble 
to the resolution directing the Attorney General to investigate. 
If there is objection to the preamble offered by the Senator from 
New Jersey, I suggest this as a substitute: 

Whereas it is charged and by many believed that the high price of 
soline is due to the 1 control of the Standard Oil combina- 
on and other interests: Therefore, 

Resolved— 

And so forth. Will the Senator accept that? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Oh, I suppose so. 
the preamble. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question then is on the 
amended preamble. 

Mr. LODGE. Let us hear it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It amends the preamble. It is a sub- 
stitute for the last clause of the preamble. The Senator from 
New Jersey accepts it. 5 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

And whereas it is charged and by many believed that the high 
price of A apari is due to the monopoly control of the Standard Oil 
combination and other interests. 

Mr, LODGE. Mr. President, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GALLINGER] was called out of the Chamber for a 
moment. He said that he wished to be heard on this preamble. 
Therefore I make the point of no quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


I accept 


I will accept that. 


Ashurst Harding Martine, N. J. Smith, Mich. 
Bankhead Hardwick Myers Smoot 
Beckham Hitehcock Nelson Sterling 
Brandegee Hollis Norris Stone 
Broussard Hughes Oliver Sutherland 
Burleigh Husting Overman Taggart 
Catron James cg Thomas 
Chaniberlain Johnson, S. Dak. Poindexter Thompson 
Chilton Jones Pomerene Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. Kenyon Ransdell Underwood 
Clarke, Ark. Kern Saulsbury Vardaman 
Cummins Lane Shafroth Wadsworth 
Curtis Lee, Md Sheppard Warren 

du Pont Lewis Sherman Williams 
Gallinger Lodge Shields Works 
Gronna Martin, Va. Smith, Ga. 


Mr. CHILTON. I wish to announce, and let the announcement 
stand for the day, that my colleague [Mr. Gorr] is absent on 
account of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The morn- 
ing hour having expired, the Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the effi- 
ciency of the Military Establishment of the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
UNpDERWoOop] is recognized. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Inasmuch as the subject we 
have been discussing has been debated pretty thoroughly and 
we ure right up to the eve of u yote, I ask the consent of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] that we may have a 


vote on the preamble of the resolution. If I thought it would 
excite any further discussion, I would not press it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I hope the Senate will not consent to 
that. The Sente has control of the matter, and we have now 
been an hour and a half on the proposition. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I ask for a vote, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I object, Mr. President. 
the regular order. 

HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 

H. R. 4767. An act authorizing the Director of the Census to 
collect and publish statistics of cotton seed and cottonseed 
products was read twice by its title and referred to the Coni- 
mittee on the Census. 

H. J. Res. 79. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
Labor to permit the South Carolina Naval Militia to use the 
Charlestor immigration station and dock connected therewith 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 


I insist on 


NATIONAL DEFENSE, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the efficiency of 
the Military Establishment of the United States. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I understand the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] desires to address the 
Senate, and before he proceeds I desire to suggest the order in 
which this matter shall be taken up, and that is that the amend- 
ment be taken up as a whole and voted upon or amended to 
perfect it, if the Senate desires to offer any amendment to it, 
I think it will expedite matters to pursue that course. 

Mr. SMOOT. ` The Senate acted on that yesterday. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senate determined yesterday 
to take up the substitute and perfect it first, so that the sub- 
stitute is before the Senate to be perfected by amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That course will be satisfactory to 
me, Mr. President. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that upon 
yesterday the Senate, by motion, set aside the rule of the 
Senate and ordered that the amendment be first perfected be- 
fore the original bill was perfected. That is in violation of the 
rule of the Senate, but everyone seems to be satisfied with it, 
and the Chair has no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator from Alabama will 
permit me just a moment further, I desire to say that the 
committee will have a few amendments which it will desire to 
offer at the proper time. I think probably it would be best to 
have the speeches made before those amendments are offered, 
and after the committee amendments have been disposed of 
then the bill will be open for general amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the question of the pre- 
paredness of a country to defend itself in case of war is the 
first governmental duty of a legislative body. I do not to-day 
intend to go into a discussion of all the items in the bill now 
pending before the Senate, but there is one question involved 
in determining whether our Government is prepared to meet in 
war a first-class foreign power that is more important, in ny 
judgment, than any other. That is the question as to whether 
we can supply the raw material that is necessary to produce the 
powder to carry on a war. : 

In the Senate this morning a bill was presented seeking to 
enable n private corporation to develop water powers in this 
country for the purpose of making nitrogen to manufacture 
powder. There was also a bill presented that comes from the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, looking to the develop- 
ment of water power for the purpose of making fertilizers. 

Mr. President, I have an amendment pending to the present 
bill, which I send to the clerks’ desk and ask that it may be 
read, so that the Senate may fully understand the proposition 
to which I am addressing my remarks. R 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Saursnunxr in the chair). 
The Secretary will read the amendment. 

The Secretary. It is proposed, as a new paragraph, to insert 
the following: 

That to provide for the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen, by improve- 
ment of navigation and development of water power, necessary for the 
manufacture of nitric acid in times of war and fertilizers in times 
of peace, the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of War, is hereby authorized and directed 
first, to hold hearings and conduct negotiations for the purpose of 
determining 7 5 a sultable alr nitrogen process and the terms under 
which it can made available, and, second, to select a suitable site 
on a navigable stream in the United States for the construction of the 
necessary dam, tocke substructure, power house, and hydroelectric 


8 The board shall report its findings, with estimates of cost, 
to the Congress at the carliest practicable time, accompanied by recom- 


mendations as to what plans should be adopted for proriamg the Gov- 
ernment an assured and adequate supply of nitric ac 


d in times of war, 
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and, consistent with this purpose, for effectively and economically serv- 
ing to the greatest extent practicable the icultural interests of the 
country in the manufacture of fertilizers in es of peace. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the fundamental prem- 
ises upon which is based the proposition for the establishment 
of the air-nitrogen industry in this country through the action 
of the Government are clear and undeniable. They are axio- 
matic, and should carry the force of other self-evident truths. 

The first is that a nation can not conduct a war of defense 
or offense without explosives; that explosives can not be made 
without nitric acid; that an adequate supply of nitric acid 
can not be secured except through the use of Chilean saltpeter 
or the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen; that the supply of 
Chilean saltpeter might be cut off from the United States at 
any time by an enemy navy. Therefore it is not only a patriotic 
duty but a national necessity of the very first order of im- 
portance for Congress to insure the establishment in the country 
of the air-nitrogen industry on a scale adequate to supply the 
Nation's requirements for nitric acid in times of war. 

The second premise is that a people can not survive the fierce 
competitive struggle in times of peace without a plentiful and 
cheap food supply; that a cheap food supply is chiefly a ques- 
tion of securing more food per acre cultivated without an in- 
crease in labor; that this defines cheap agricultural fertilizers; 
that cheap agricultural fertilizers are chiefly a question of a 


plentiful and cheap nitrogen supply; that the one adequate, 


cheap, and assured source of nitrogen is the atmosphere. There- 
fore it is an economic necessity of the very first order of im- 
portance that the country should have a cheap and plentiful 
supply of air nitrogen in the form of a fertilizer, 

To make assurance of the soundness of these premises doubly 
sure we have but to consider what has taken place in Europe. 
Germany at the outbreak of the war was expending for Chilean 
saltpeter, used chiefly as a fertilizer and for the manufacture 
of nitric acid, between $40,000,000 and $50,000,000 per year. 
She had available within the borders of the Empire 660,000 tons, 
valued at $30,000,000, sufficient for a few months’ requirements. 
When this was exhausted there remained no means of re- 
plenishing the supply by reason of her being cut off from 
Chile, Within 18 months Germany expanded the air-nitrogen 
production in the country by the investment of approximately 
$100,000,000 and the employment of an additional 300,000 con- 
tinuous horsepower. ‘To-day she is independent of all out- 
side sources of nitrogen, and will continue so throughout all 
time. 

The allies have approximately 500,000 continuous horsepower 
engaged exclusively in the fixation of air nitrogen for ex- 
plosives, and, furthermore, air-nitrogen nitric-acid plants are 
now being actively installed all over the allied countries of 
Europe, notwithstanding the sea is open to them for the trans- 
port of saltpeter from Chile. The shortage of sea bottoms makes 
Chile highly undesirable and expensive as a source of nitrogen 
supply even to the allies. 

The United States is about the only country in the world 
which is without the air-nitrogen industry; Japan, Norway, 
Sweden, Germany, France, Austria, Italy, and Switzerland to- 
gether conduct the industry on an enormous scale, employing 
1,000,000 continuous horsepower, involving an investment of 
$150,000,000, and an annual production which in normal times 
has a value of $78,000,000. The greatest water-power center 
in the world, with which none other compares, is Niagara Falls, 
where at this time more power is being developed than ever in 
its history, namely, somewhat in excess of 450,000 continuous 
horsepower. This is equivalent to about one-half of what the 
countries outside of the United States. are consuming every 
second of the year in the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. 

These facts should have our earnest consideration, for we are 
here dealing with the greatest single factor affecting a nation’s 
economic prosperity in times of peace and its power of defense 
and offense in times of war. 

It may be said that-we can secure a suitable supply of nitro- 
gen for war purposes from the investment of private capital. 
The mendment that I have sent to the clerks’ desk seeks to 
give the Government of the United States the control of this 
situation at least so far as the Government supply of powder 
is concerned. 

This morning one of the great powder companies of this 
country proposed to the Congress of the United States that it 
control the water power of this country, in order that it might 
furnish the nitrogen to defend the Nation against foreign at- 


tack. 

Mr. President, it was only a few weeks ago that the Senate of 
the United States thought the question of such grave importance 
that it invaded the business of a private corporation by pass- 
ing a bill to establish an armor-plate factory, believing that we 


could not depend entirely on a private corporation to stand for 


the national defense in time of war. To-day it is proposed that 
in the inception of this question, in the very beginning of the 
development of this air-nitrogen industry in this country, we 
shall turn over the national defense, so far as making powder 
is concerned, and the natural resources of this country, in so 
far as water power is needed, to a private corporation and rely 
on its patriotism to furnish nitrogen to defend our country 
against a foreign attack in times of war. 

Can we do it? I am not one of those who would tie up the 
natural resources of this country to an extent that they can not 
be used. I have never had any sympathy with those who be- 
lieve in that conservation that means the obstruction of the 
development of our natural resources. I have never believed 
that we are conserving the natural resources of the United 
States for the benefit of the people of the United States by say- 
ing that we will let the water of the great falls of this country 
run downhill and be unused for fear that some one may get 
the advantage of it. 

I do say that if the Congress of the United States is unwill- 
ing to exercise this power and allow the Government of rhe 
United States to develop these powers for the benefit of the 
people of the United States, then you had better allow a private 
corporation to develop them rather than to go on and let the 
power be wasted and the opportunity go by and leave your 
Nation without defense in time of war. 

But I say that is unnecessary. The opportunity is here, und 
the Congress of the United States can legitimately allow the 
Government to act in this matter so far as it is a governmental 
function. 

To create this power you must do so in the navigable streams 
of the United States. It is within the power of the Government 
of the United States to make those great streams navigable for 
commerce, and in making those streams navigable for commerce 
you can build the dams that are necessary for the development 
of hydroelectric power to make your nitrogen and make your 
powder, and retain it in the hands of the Government for the 
benefit of the people of the United States. But you can not let 
this question go by. 

This is not the first time that a private corporation has 
attempted to develop an air-nitrogen plant in the United States 
and has met with the power of obstruction, Some years ago a 
company that is now making air nitrogen in Canada, 1 very 
large quantity of nitrogen, asked the Congress of the United 
States to allow them to build a dam on the Coosa River in Ala- 
bama. The bill provided that they should build the dam and 
the locks and the works without cost to the United States Goy- 
ernment, Interest at 5 per cent on their investment would have 
made the water power cost for interest alone $7.50 for each 
horsepower developed, and it is said the water powers in Norway 
are developed for the same purpose so cheaply as to make the 
total cost for power from $3 to $5 per horsepower. They pro- 
posed to make over 20 miles of the river navigable without 
cost to the Government. They had options on land to build a 
nitrate works. They were preparing to make fertilizers for the 
farmers of the South in times of peace, and to have a plant that 
the Government could have taken over in times of war to fur- 
nish nitrogen for the making of powder in national defense. 

Yet, because there was no provision in the bill to require that 
company to pay a dollar a horsepower tax for the use of that 
water, and the indefinite right of the Secretary of War to raise 
the tax as he saw fit in the future, the President of the United 
States vetoed the bill, and to-day if a first-class power declared 
war against your country and stopped the shipment of Chilean 
nitrates you could not last a year in defense of your country, 
because you would not have the power to make the powder that 
is necessary to supply your troops, 

Mr. TILLMAN. ‘To what President does the Senator from 
Alabama refer? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I refer to President Taft. 

So I say, Mr. President, that, although I believe this is a Gov- 
ernment function, the Government ought to develop this power, 
or so much of it as is needed, in the interest of the people; yet 
if you by your votes are unwilling to have the Government ex- 
ercise this power, I would rather see a private corporation do it 
than to leave my country defenseless in time of war. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator from Alabama said there was a 
powder company—the Du Pont Powder Co.—which this morn- 
ing proposed that it would furnish all the nitrogen that was 
necessary to make explosives if the Government would turn 
over its water power to that company. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. STONE. Does the Senator from Alabama understand 
that the entire water power of the country should be turned 
over to that company? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No. 

Mr. STONE, ‘The Senator just remarked that the American 
Falls—I assume he meant the American part of the Niagara 
Falls—would produce practically half of all of the power used 
now by the other nations of the world in the production of 
nitrogen. If that be true, what is the need of turning over 
Coosa River or other great water powers to a private company? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I shall be glad to explain that to the 
Senator from my standpoint. 

Ningara Falls is the greatest water power in the world, and, 
as I said, both the Canadian and the American Falls are pro- 
ducing to-day about one-half as much power as that which is 
being used for air-nitrogen purposes in Europe; but the Senator 
must bear in mind that the Congress of the United States has 
limited the development of the use of water power at Niagara, 
and that the development has about come up to that limitation. 
Therefore, without destroying those falls, you can not make a 
greater development at Niagara. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That development is also limited 
by the treaty with Great Britain. 

8 UNDERWOOD. It is also limited by treaty with Great 
ritain, 

Second, the power at Niagara is being used for purposes that 
can not be dispensed with. I do not mean to say that in times 
of war we could not dispense with anything; but looking at it 
from the standpoint of times of peace, great factories have been 
built there, and they are using that power; cities are being 
lighted by it, and street-car systems are being run by it. You 
can not justly take away the power of Niagara for the purpose 
of supplying the Government with an air-nitrogen plant. There 
are a great many places where hydroelectric power can be de- 
veloped, but there are not many places that will fill the bill that 
presents itself to the Congress of the United States to-day. 

The German Government, for the purposes of this war, I am 
informed—and reliably informed—is making 270,000 tons per 
annum of nitric acid, and our needs would be 180,000 tons. 

Mr. TILLMAN. On what river is that power for the manu- 
facture of this powder produced? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There is only about 20,000 of that horse- 
power which is used in this manufacture which is being produced 
by water power. 

When the war broke out Germany found that the use of ex- 
plosives was so grent that, although she had the largest store 
of Chilean nitrates of any Government in the world, they were 
wiped up in a few months. She had then to resort to the ex- 
pensive alternative of using steam to create the power to make 
electricity, and at a very higu cost, because she had not developed 
her water powers and did not have the water powers to develop. 
But, coming back to the Senator’s question, Germany, as I said, 
is producing at the rate of 970,000 tons of nitric acid per annum 
for her military needs. I take it, it would at least be conservative 
to say that if we became involved in war with a first-class 
power we would need at least two-thirds of the supply of powder 
that Germany alone is using to-day. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Let me finish this sentence. Two-thirds 
of the nitric acid Germany is using to-day would require 100,000 
horsepower to create by the cyanamide process. Now I yield to 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I agree with the views of the 
Senator from Alabama that the Government should itself manu- 
facture anything, 1 may say, that is necessary for its own 
defense. It was upon that theory—and because I believe in that 
principle—that I voted for the armor-plant bill; but the Senator 
from Alabama couples with that proposition, as I understand 
his amendment, the proposition that the Government shall go 
into private trade and supply nitrogen to the farmers. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will come to that in a moment. I will 
say to the Senator that I do not want to take up that question 
now, because I am on another branch of the subject. 

Mr. WORKS. I only wished to ask the Senator if he was 
going to consider the question of the constitutional right of the 
Government to enter into that sort of trade, I am not disagree- 
ing with the principle that the Senator has indicated. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think I can satisfy the Senator from 
California when I come to it, but I will ask him to excuse me 
. from answering the question now, because I want to answer this 
other question. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] has asked me whether 
it was necessary for the Government to take all of the water 
power. No; but the Government, if it is going to manufacture 
air nitrogen economically, ought to manufacture it at one plant, 
at one place. Of course, the Government could assemble a 
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large number of small powers and accomplish the results; but 
if it wants to do it economically it ought to haye but one nitro- 
gen plant and all the accessory works. Therefore, the Govern- 
ment should look for a place where it can deyelop something 
like 100,000 or 125,000 horsepower. 

To develop 180,000 tons of nitric acid by the lime-nitrogen 
process or the cyanamide process would take 100,000 horsepower ; 
but, to be on the safe side, you should estimate something like 
120,000 or 130,000 horsepower to produce 180,000 tons of nitric 
acid. If you take the are process, the process that is owned by 
the Du Pont Powder Co. so far as the rights in America are 
concerned, you would need a great deal more power, because it 
takes a half horsepower to the ton of nitric acid made by the 
cyanamide process, where it takes three horsepower to a ton of 
nitric acid mude by the are process; in other words, the are 
process requires six times as much power to develop the same 
amount of nitrogen. 

Well, what is the economy of the situation? First, in further 
answering the question of the Senator from Missouri, I will 
say that, if we must have for this purpose the development of 
water powers in this country, where at least 100,000 horsepower 
can be developed at one plant, and where that plant is acces- 
sible to railroads and to the transportation of its products, there 
are comparatively few places in the United States where you 
can locate a plant of that kind. If the Government is not 
willing to go in itself and investigate the question, as I am ask- 
ing it to do, and determine where these locations are, and what 
are the best locations for a Government plant, and let it go by 
for private capital to develop, then private capital naturally 
will take these places of great power possibilities, and when 
the Government wakes up they will be found in the hands of 
private capital. What I am asking the Senate of the United 
States to do to-day is to take advantage of this opportunity 
and to authorize a responsible board to investigate and report 
the question back to us. 

But look at the economy of it. Suppose you make up your 
mind that you are not going to develop air nitrogen for this 
purpose; that you are not going to follow the lead of the great 
powers of Europe and develop this industry, but that you are 
still going to rely on Chilean saltpeter. I am informed that the 
amount of Chilean saltpeter that we have in this country at 
the present time to defend our country against a foreign at- 
tack is not one-twentieth of the supply that the German Goy- 
ernment had available when this great debacle in Europe took 
place—not 5 per cent have you in your storehouses to-day to 
defend your country against a foreign attack. The picket is 
asleep at his post, and the Congress of the United States occu- 
pies the picket line. 

It is economy to make this development. I take it that the 
Government of the United States is not going to continue to 
carry in this country only one-twentieth of the Chilean nitrate 
supply which Germany carried at the outbreak of the present 
war. I will assume that Congress would be willing to buy and 
store up as much Chilean nitrate as Germany had when the 
war came on, which supply only lasted her a few months, and 
cost her $30,000,000. The interest on $30,000,000 at 3 per cent 
amounts to $900,000; but you have to take the fire risk, whether 
you have insurance or not, and Chilean saltpeter is a very in- 
flammable material and there is a great deal of risk in con- 
nection, with it. You have to pay for its storage, and, more 
than that, it depreciates in value and you have the loss of 
depreciation. So I take it that the cost to the Government 
would not be 3 per cent of what you borrow your money for, 
but to the 3 per cent would be added the fire risk, the storage, 
and the depreciation, which, altogether, would amount at least 
to 5 per cent per annum. Five per cent per annum on $30,- 
000,000 is $1,500,000. But there is no fire risk in developing a 
water power, no cost for storage, and $1,500,000 is the interest, 
at 8 per cent, on $50,000,000. 

I do not ask you to take my word as to what $50,000,000 
will do in the development of such power. I am asking the 
Senate of the United States to adopt an amendment which will 
authorize the executive branch of this Government to investi- 
gate this question, and find out what an expenditure of that 
amount will do; but I will say to you that I have investigated 
it; and $50,000,000 will harness up a water power in this coun- 
try which will produce 125,000 or 130,000 horsepower every 
second in the day and every day in the year—130,000 primary 
power. I do not say that on my own authority; I say it from 
the reports of the engineers of the War Department. That 
power can be developed for $14,500,000, and with much less 
than the balance of the $50,000,000 you can build air nitrogen 
plants, conversion plants, and every other kind of plant which 
is necessary to create a supply of 180,000 tons of nitric acid a 
year for the Government of the United States, 
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A moment ago the Senator from California [Mr. Works] ad- 
dressed to me a pertinent question. He asked me if I wanted 
to put the Government of the United States into the business 
of making fertilizers for farmers. Next to defending the coun- 
try against a foreign enemy in time of war, I believe the most 
important thing is the developing and building up of the great 
agricultural interests of our country. It would not be neces- 
sary to enter that field unless the Government wanted to do so; 
but if the Government develops this power and holds it in its 
hands, there may be many years pass when it will not need 
the power for the purpose of making nitric acid. In times of 
peace if we have our plant built, our capacity to make nitrogen 
established, and a reasonable supply on hand for the moment, 
we do not want our power to lie idle and stop the wheels of the 
machinery; we do not want the plant which is making nitrogen 
to be unused; we do not want to go on making 180,000 tons of 
nitric acid a year in times of peace. What we want is the 
power to produce that commodity in time of war, and with that 
power and with that capacity why should we not either sell the 
nitrogen to those who are engaged in the fertilizer business to 
make fertilizers, or sell the power to those who want to use it, 
in order that they may make fertilizers out of it for the benefit 
of the great farming interests of this country? 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator was mistaken in saying that I 
inquired of him whether or not he wanted to do these things. 
I think a great many of us would like to see something of that 
kind done. The question in my mind was whether the Govern- 
ment had any power to enter into a business of that kind, and 
not whether or not we should desire to have it done. I asked 
that question partly because there are other bills pending here, 
one of them which has been very recently considered in one of 
the committees, proposing to assist, for example, irrigation dis- 
tricts of the country organized within the States, and therefore 
I haye had some reason to inquire into that subject and to 
consider not only the question as to the power of the Govern- 
ment in dealing with a matter of that kind, but as to the policy 
of doing it. It is for that reason that I should be glad to hear 
from the Senator on that branch of the subject. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the Senator stated a moment 
ago that he agreed with the policy if we had the power. Now, 
as to the power. We may not have, and probably do not have, 
the power to deyelop a great water power for the purpose of 
making and furnishing the farmers of the United States fer- 
tilizer in time of peace, but we have the power to make a 
stream navigable; and that is what we do if we develop any 
navigable stream. We have the right to take the power de- 
veloped on that navigable stream and to use it for a war pur- 
pose. That war power would embrace the right to make nitric 
acid and nitrogen, if nitrogen is necessary for the country’s 
defense; and, if it is necessary for the country’s defense, we 
have the right to pursue it further and carry the nitrogen into 
powder. 

The other day the Senator from California and I voted to- 
gether to build an armor-plate factory under the war power. 
We do not disagree on that. When you have taken such action 
under a war power and the war power exists, is it necessary 
to let your plant rot down in times of peace? Is it necessary 
to let the water run to waste because you do not have to make 
powder that day and hour? Can you not rent that power or 
rent that plant, which you are holding back with the strong 
arm of the Government for a war power in the time of emer- 
gency, to citizens of the United States for peace purposes, 
without violating the Constitution of the United States? 


Take an example in this city. Some years ago down toward 


the Treasury Department Congress bought three blocks of 
land for the purpose of erecting Government buildings. That 
was a governmental power, but it has not:erected the govern- 
mental buildings, and every day that I go down Pennsylvania 
Avenue I see those houses rented and the Government collecting 
the rents. 

Mr. TILLMAN. And the Government is renting other build- 
ings all over the city to house its departments. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. I take it that nobody would 
contend that the Government of the United States has the 
right to go into the rental business; but having purchased the 
property for some other purpose, for a governmental purpose, 
it does not have to let the property lie idle and not be rented 


up to the time when it is ready to use it for the purposes for 
Gen. Crozier goes on to say: 


which it was purchased. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Ohio? 


| point to 
of the 2 ent within the 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. Will the Senator permit me to observe 
that the War Department now leases water power on navigable 
streams to private concerns, and that within two weeks Con- 
gress has passed an act to cancel one of those leases because its 
terms seemed to be inequitable to the lessee? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. So that I do not think 
there is any doubt about the power 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon an in- 
terruption? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In just a moment. I do not think there 
is any doubt about the power of the Government to develop 
these plants for war purposes; nor do I doubt the power in 
times of peace, when it is not necessary to use the plants for 
war purposes, to use them for the development of agriculture. 

Mr. CLAPP. Yes; and could not the Government just as 
legally operate them in times of peace, rather than let them 
lie idle? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think so; yes. 

Mr. CLAPP. I wanted the Senator's expression on that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Ala- 
bama will pardon me, in times of peace part of the power would 
be used for Government purposes 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And it would be only the residue of it that 
would be used for something else? 2 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator will pardon me just 
there, I believe the estimate is that the nitrogen which we 
would require, with rensonable practice activity on the part of 
our Army and Navy, would cost $500,000 each year. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think that may be correct. 

Mr. President, it may be asked why I inject this amendment 
into this bill. I did not intend to take a hand in this matter 
in the beginning; but I believe that the most important item 
that can go into a preparedness bill is the question of the sup- 
ply of powder. You will not have a bill protecting your coun- 
try against foreign attack until you have assured its powder 
supply. 

This suggestion did not originate with me; it originated with 
the Government of the United States; in fact, I do not think 
you should ask the question why this amendment should go on 
the pending bill; but the real question which confronts the Sen- 
ate of the United States is to ask the Committee on Military 
Affairs why it reported this great bill, increasing the Army of 
the United States 100,000 men and increasing its cost $150,000,- 
000 a year without incorporating in the bill a provision for an 
adequate supply of powder in time of necessity. That is the 
question which confronts the Senate, 

Mr. President, former Secretary of War Garrison, a patriotic 
and farseeing and able man, presented this question to the Con- 
gress of the United States for its consideration, and his pres- 
entation has been ignored. 

In the 1915 annual report to Congress of former Secretary of 
War Garrison he says, in part: : 

Military effectiveness requires ample quantities of the element (nitro- 
gen), and the proper protection oF national security behooves us to 
make provision for an adequate supply in time of war. Our only present 
source of supply is now the natura trate beds of Chile, which in time 
ot war might shut off from us. Obviously in the matter of munitions, 
especially where the source is so limited and localized, we should negl 
no provision so easily available as to make the country self-sustaining. 
Plants producing nitrogen for industrial purposes in time of peace 
would be a great national asset in view of th availability to supply 
us with the necessary nitrogen in time of war. 

That is what the Secretary of War of your country recom- 
mended to the Congress of the United States when he recom- 
mended that you increase the size of your present Army. But 
it did not rest there. Brig. Gen. William Crozier, Chief of 
Ordnance of the United States War Department, said, in his 
annual report for 1915, when you met here last December, this: 

In a country of even the very great natural resources of the United 
States there are nevertheless some articles essential in time of war for 
which it is dependent on a foreign source of supply. If these sources 
are so placed as to necessitate ocean transportation the possibility of 
being cut off from them is great enough to call for provision against it. 
I do not know of any article of this class which at the present time 
8 more concern with reference to the war-time supply than 

Not guns, not men, not airships, but nitric acid, says the Chief 
of Ordnance of the United States Army. 

Then, after setting forth in some detail the impossibility of 
storing materials from which nitric acid is at the present time 
evolved, or providing for an assured supply in any such manner, 


These facts the 1 voit tenes. ane the possibility 
e coun 


of a source of 
war essential. 3 tho ty exists. There 
are successful operation in ope 12 sev countries plants for 
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the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen-and the rendering of it available 
for nse in the manufacture of nitric acid. 

That is what I am asking you to do in this amendment. Iam 
not asking you to go blindfolded and commit yourself to some 
unknown proposition. I am asking you to do what the Chief of 
Ordnance of the United States Army has asked you to do and 
recommended you to do; and I say the question is not as to 
whether this matter should be considered in this bill. The 
question before the United States Senate is why the Military 
Affairs Committee of the Senate has not reported a proposition 
of this kind to the Senate for consideration. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Poarerene in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. HUSTING, I am very much interested in what the 
Senator is saying regarding the necessity of conserving our 
power supplies. I should like to ask the Senator whether he 
would not fayor reserving in all water-power franchises the 
right to take possession of water powers developed under a 
lease from the United States in time of war, and during the con- 
tinuance of the war to use them for the manufacture of nitrates, 
and then restore them to their owner and pay him a fair price, 
but uside from war profits, as proposed in an amendment to the 
so-called Shields bill, which I offered while the water-power bill 
was under discussion? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the Senator that if war 
was on and the necessities of war required it, of course I would 
be willing to take anything; but that would involve great ex- 
pense to the United States Government to take from private 
persons their private property and devote it to war uses when 
you haye the power here to develop the necessary power that 
the Government needs, and let private capital develop power 
for its own p 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama further yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 

Mr. HUSTING. I understand that under the plan of the 
Senator he would haye the plant operated by private hands for 
the purpose of manufacturing fertilizers in times of peace, and 
3 pA in times of war would the Government resume posses- 
sion of it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No. 

Mr. HUSTING. I just want to ask the Senator whether that 
would not carry with it the idea that in times of peace it would 
be used for the purpose of manufacturing fertilizers, and only in 
time of war would it be used for the manufacture of nitrates 
and powder? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I did not say that I had a plan, so far 
as iny amendment is concerned. The amendment seeks 
to have the United States Government, through its constituted 
authorities, investigate the question. I said this plant could be 
privately used when built and the United States Government 
could get back its interest, so that there would not be any cost 
to the Government, by either leasing it or using it for the pur- 
pose of making fertilizers. But it is not necessary to tie up all 
the water powers of the United States in order to get a few great 
powers that are necessary for this purpose. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I have a suggestion to make to the Senator. 
I do it with great diffidence, because he is a lawyer and I am 
not; but I have some recollection of a general-welfare clause in 
the Constitution, something like this: 


Congress shall have power 
defense and general welfare of the United Sta 


And the Senator’s amendment will do both. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, undoubtedly the national defense 
will justify it. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I know it; and the other provision is right 
there—the general-welfare clause. God knows the production of 
food is fer the general welfare, if I ever had any common sense. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. WEEKS. I was going to ask the Senator from Alabama 
if his attention had been called to the fact that private capital 
was supposed to be waiting to go into developments of this kind, 
provided the water-power bill passes? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, the private capital announced 
itself at the desk this morning, and I am coming to the private 
capital in a minute, 


vide for the common 


Mr. WEEKS. I was not aware that it had done so, but I 
have understood that private capital was prepared to go into 
the Columbia River development and other developments. Fur- 
thermore, I desire to call the attention of the Senator to the 
fact that a bill was reported to-day which has in view some- 
thing of the contentions which he is making, introduced, I 
think, by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surra]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no fight to make on the bill of 
the Senator from South Carolina, but that seeks to have these 
water powers developed by the Government for agricultural 
purposes solely. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator from Alabama, 
of course, would not like to make an incorrect statement. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The object of the bill was 
identically the object that the Senator seeks to accomplish in 
this amendment, but with a provision giving the Secretary of 
Agricuiture the power to dispose of any surplus that there 
might be, as indicated by him, during times of peace. As we 
have got to make a certain amount during times of peace for 
the use of the Army, it is provided that the surplus may be 
used for fertilizer purposes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I did not fully understand the Sena- 
tor’s bill. I heard it read this morning. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That was the full purport 
of the bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no objection to that. The only 
proposition I am standing here for is this: Here is your pre- 
paredness bill. Here is your national-defense bill. Your 
Secretary of War has warned you that it is necessary to supply 
nitrogen to defend your country in time of war, and the Chief 
of Ordnance of the United States Army has asked you to in- 
vestigate the question. I say no preparedness bill has a right 
to go through this body without some provision of this kind be- 
ing attached to it. 

I am not wedded to the language of my amendment. If it 
could have been done otherwise, I would have offered no amend- 
ment myself. I think the amendment I have offered is a safe 
and sound one. If any other Senator has a better proposi- 
tion to offer, I am willing to accept it; but I say it should 
be tied to this bill. 

Here are some other authorities indicating why it should be 
tied to this bill: 

Dr. L. H. Baekeland, one of the leading scientists and chemi- 
eal engineers of the United States, a member of the Naval 
Consulting Board, is quoted in the New York Press of Decem- 
ber 28, 1915, as follows: 


the enemy. 


This Dr. Baekeland is one of the great chemists of this coun- 

He is a member of the Naval Consulting Board of the 
United States, and he tells you that you could not stand out 
against an enemy a year because you have not got the nitrates 
with which to do it. 

Mr. Howard E. Coffin, chairman of the committee on produc- 
tion, manufacturing, and standardization of the Naval Research 
Board, said, at a ae of this board December 23, 1915, in 
speaking of pre 

One of the big things is our utter lack of nitrates. 


Dr. Charles F. McKenna, former president of the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, in an article in the New York 
Times of January 23, entitled “Air furnishing raw materials for 
gunpowder,” says, speaking of cyanamide: 

Ammonia can be obtained from this compound by a very simple and 
ap DESCE enables F , thus 

ng us with the opportunity to make nitrates as demanded from 

their ammonia, sodium, po „ lime, barium, or other base. It is very 

le that all of these necessary reactions do not cost as much to 

ring about as Goes the arc reaction in the Baekeland-Eyde and Pauling 

furnaces, because enormous power is there demanded and small yields 
obtained per unit of produce. 


Prof. Joseph W. Richards, dean of the chemical faculty of 
Lehigh University and secretary of the American Electro-Chem- 
ical Society, in a paper entitled “ Nitric acid from the air as a 
factor in preparedness for war,” delivered at Lehigh Univer- 
sity January 27, 1916, said: 


Germany has had to TORI Mex er own munition and nitric acid, to ac- 
complish which the Teutons ve created a large industry which manu- 
factures nitric acid from the air. Over half a million horsepower is 
used in producing it. The United States at this time has not a single 
nitric-acid plant in operation, 
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Dr. Thomas H. Norton, Ph. D., Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, Washington, D. C., another man connected with 
your Government, writing in the Scientific American of March 4, 
1916, under the title of “The American conquest of the air,” 
says, in part: 

The heaviest tribute is paid to foreign countries for our supply of 
combined nitrogen. F for a multitude o dus- 


tries, and above all ier maint ng the fertility of our farms. The 
tribute has amounted 1 to over $29,000,000. Eyery cent of this 
sum should have remained within our own borders, * s 
ultimate analysis a war is reduced to the simple term of nitric acid. 
The nation engaged in struggle for life and death becomes helpless the 
day this stock of nitric acid is exhausted, no matter what its popula- 
tion may number, nọ matter what their bravery, skill, and resolute- 
ness. * è And now, in 1916, this coun thout a single fac- 
tory of industrial rauk occupied with the fixation of atmospheric nitro- 
gen. We still pay. a heavy tribute to foreign producers of nitrogen in 
combined form. e are still — 28 to the dangers of widespread dis- 
ce ninth gd a multitude of interests should communication with Chile be 
severed. 

Robert G. Skerrett, writing in the Iron Age of February 10, 
1916, on “ The fixation of atmospheric nitrogen,” says: 


It is the cyanamide process that Germany has turned to. + 
Cyanamide can be manufactured anywhere within our boundaries where 
there is water power that can be developed cheaply and which can be 
reached by rail. * * + However, the Government must come to the 
rescue of the industry, no matter what the process, and at least make 
it possible for manufacturers to have available an abundance of cheap 
water power. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
nator? i 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. When was that article written? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. This article was published in the 
Scientific American on the 4th day of March, 1916—this very 
month. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There is one plant in South Carolina which 
is doing very well. It is nearly on the North Carolina border. 
It is a small plant. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not think that is making air nitro- 
gen. It is now experimenting with phosphate, and not nitrogen. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should like to say to the 
Senator from Alabama that there is a plant at a place that has 
assumed the name, in part, of the product—Nitrolee, S. C.—and 
I saw in one of the scientific journals the statement that they 
are producing atmospheric nitrogen; but I have not been able 
yet, although I have made some efforts, to find out just what is 
their capacity or what system they use in the production. 

Mr. OVERMAN. They use the are system, as I understand. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As I understand the proposition, I 
think I know the plant the Senator speaks of, and I think it is 
a small experimental plant that has been erected by Mr. Duke, 
or those interested with him. Is not that the plant? ` 

Mr, SMITH of South Carolina. That is correct. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And the total expenditure there is 
about $150,000 up to this time. It isa mere experimental plant, 
and it is not experimenting with nitrogen. It is phosphate 
with which the experiments are being made. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I telegraphed them when the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Sure_ps] made the same statement, and I re- 
ceived a reply to the effect that there was a plant there, and 
that they were doing a fine business, and yet it was a compara- 
tively small plant. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is only an experimental business, 
which failed. So that what this gentleman says about there 
being no air-nitrogen plants in this country is an absolute fact, 
nlthough under the present high price for nitric acid, two and 
a half times the normal, this experimental plant may have re- 
sumed and be producing 2 or 3 tons per day. 

Mr. F. J. Tone, works manager of the Carborundum Co., and 


a recognized authority in electrochemistry, speaking at a meet- 


ing of the Niagara Falls section of the American Electro- 
Chemical Society on February 22 last, said: 


To-day nitrogen presen are bes are the most important 
products in the field of a A ithout them modern warfare as 
we know it would be impossible, because they are an essential element 
in every explosive. * * * They are necessary in the life of an 
agricuitural nation at all times, and, as a matter of common foresight, 
the production of artificial nitrates should to-day be made an estab- 
lished industry in America. © ‘This at once calls for cheap 
electric power in the center of good transportation facilities, and in 
brief terms it means that we must have Niagara power in large 
amounts and at low costs. 


Mr. President, as I said in the beginning, I think the question 
is not why this amendment should be placed in this bill, but why 
it has not been placed in this bill. The House Committee on 
Military Affairs reported a bill to that branch of Congress 
which contains this provision: 


Sec. 82. That to provide for the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen by 
the development of water wer, or any other means, necessary to 
establish an adequate supply of nitrogen, the appropriation of such 
sum or sums of money to construct the necessary plant for such pur- 
pose is hereby authorized. 


In other words, they did not-provide for a plant; they did not 
provide for a supply; but they put in the preparedness bill 
a provision authorizing the Congress to act, so that they could 
have laws inserted in the great appropriation bills in the future 
for the building of a plant of this kind, and create a supply of 
nitrogen. X 

I say, Mr. President, without the expectation of contradic- 
tion, that that provision in the House bill to guard this country 
against the danger of a foreign enemy in time of war was de- 
feated by the Powder Trust, the Republican Party, and certain 
gentlemen who called themselyes conservationists. . 

Look at the record in the House of Representatives. Every 
member of the Republican Party who voted on the question, 
-except so many as I could count on the fingers of one hand, 
yoted to strike that provision out of the House bill. On the 
Democratic side of the House there were in the neighborhood of 
20 men who voted with the Republican Party to strike it out. 
Practically every man who voted to strike it out calls himself a 
conservationist. 

This was not any question of preventing a private corpora- 
tion from exploiting the people of the United States. This was 
a question of the Government of the United States having the 
power, in its own appropriation bills, to protect itself against a 
common enemy. It required no limitation on legislation, be- 
cause under the proposal in the House bill the Government was 
to do the work itself. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. WARREN. I have no desire to enter at present into the 
political part of the remarks of the Senator regarding the House. 
I had understood—of course, the Senator may be better advised 
than I am—that it was the indefiniteness of the House proposal 
that ruled against it, rather than any other factor. Of course, 
that section meant little, as the Senator knows, in the way of 
carrying out what he now wishes to be done, and which he is so 
ably presenting. It was entirely loose, and meant nothing except 
me desire of those who voted for it that something should be 

one. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. It was the desire of those 
in charge of the bill that something should be done, and they 
went as far as they thought they could go. I am sure the objec- 
tion that was raised would not appeal to the Senator from 
Wyoming, because I know he realizes the importance of this 
great question to the Nation; but the Senator is wrong in his 
conclusion about this matter, because if it were a question of 
the section being so indefinite as not to fairly cover the subject 
it was open to amendment, and the men who struck it out did 
not try to amend the phraseology or the language of the bill. 

Now, I have said—and I am not trying to make this a political 
issue, but I am trying to state the facts as I understand 
them 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator has given this matter so much 
attention that I presume he is of the opinion that it is pretty 
well understood by Senators and Members. I want to assure 
the Senator that the subject is a very new one to most people. 
I doubt if there are 50 Members in the other body or a quarter 
of the Members in this body who have given it any such study 
as the Senator has, or who know anything about it except that 
there is a way of obtaining this nitric acid through the construc- 
tion of such a plant as the Senator names. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I agree with the Senator thoroughly in 
his statement. Now, I am not charging any ulterior motive 
to his colleagues in the Republican Party at the other end of 
this Capitol when they voted against that section. -I think most 
of them voted against this provision because they did not 
understand it. If I can do so, I am going to try to see that 
the Republicans, as well as the Democrats on this side of the 
Chamber, hear something about this question, 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator is placing it before the Senate 
in a manner that 1 think we all appreciate, and he undoubtedly 
will have attention. : 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I happen to know some- 
thing about this question, because I was one of those who some 
years ago tried to pass what was known as the Coosa Dam bill, 
and did pass it up to President Taft's veto. I want to say of 
President Taft that I do not think he understood the importance 
of the question when he vetoed the bill or he would not have 
done so. But I realized then the importance of nitrates to the 
American people and the Government of the United States, 
and I have studied the question since, and I am not willing for 
it to go by at this time without giving it the consideration that 
I think it deserves. 
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I stated that it was not only the Republican Party in the 
House and the conservationists who voted against this meas- 
ure, but it met with the opposition of the Powder Trust. 

Mr. STONE. It has been suggested while the Senator has 
been talking that the opposition in the House was predicated 
upon some contention that this proposal had relation to the 
Coosa Dam. I can not understand why it has any such relation. 
The Senator has just referred to that, and I want to know if it 
has any connection with any particular enterprise. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. None whatever. It has no connection 
with the Coosa Dam proposition. You could not build a dam on 
the Coosa River that would be big enough to supply the Govern- 
ment of the United States with the power it needs to make 
nitrates needed in time of war. That dam ought to be built, 
but it could not be built for this purpose. It could be buiit to 
make a small amount of nitrogen to supply people who were 
manufacturing fertilizers, but it could not be used for this gov- 
ernmental purpose. 

There has been an effort to defeat the Government going into 
this business because the private corporations want to take 
charge of supplying the Government of the United States with 
its powder and its nitrates, and hold that control. Many state- 
ments have been made which were not borne out by the facts. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I wish to ask the Senator one question. I 
know he has investigated this matter thoroughly. What is the 
difference between the cost per pound of nitrate manufactured 
under his plan and the cost of saltpeter and nitrates brought 
from Chile? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As I understand, and as I am informed— 
I am not a chemist, but I have studied the question and I have 
my information from some good chemists—it depends on the 
process. If you take the are process, it may make the cost 
more to make nitric acid from the air in this country than from 
Chilean saltpeter. In Norway they have cheaper power than 
in this country, and there the are process has been successful in 
a limited way. If you take the lime-nitrogen or cyanamide proc- 
ess, it requires approximately one-sixth of the power of the are 
process and you can make it at about one-half of what you can 
make nitric acid with Chilean saltpeter. - 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand, then, it would be much cheaper. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It would be cheaper. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There is another question I wish to ask. 
I understand that it is controlled by patents, and the Govern- 
ment would have to secure patents to manufacture it. Where are 
those patents controlled? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There is the Du Pont Co., which seeks 
to get your permission to harness up some of your streams for 
its use by the bill introduced this morning. This company owns 
the American rights to the are process. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Who owns the cyanamide? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The American Cyanamid Co. owns the 
right, and they have associated companies in Europe. 

My amendment to this bill seeks to take care of this question. 
It does not commit the Government to any process or any 
policy, but it authorizes the Board of Government Engineers 
to see what contracts may be made with these people for manu- 
facturing or for the use of their patent rights or their proc- 
esses, and the engineers will report it back to you to determine 
whether or not it will do it. 

Mr. TILLMAN. When will that board report? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The amendment says it shall report 
at as early a date as practicable. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not until after we add your amend- 
ment to the bill. That is the first step. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. It is the first step necessary. But I am 
getting far afield. I do not like to make a charge here. against 
a great corporation, and in whatever I am saying I do not 
wish to be understood as reflecting upon the Du Pont Powder 
Co. It conducts a legitimate business. It is a great corporation. 
It naturally wants to control its line of industry, and it does 
not want the Government or anybody else to get into business 
with it. It had the right to oppose this bill if it wanted to. It 
has a right to have its agents around the Senate opposing my 
amendment if it wants to. But I say that the Senate of the 
United States, looking to the interest of the people of the United 
States, have not a right to let the Du Pont Powder Co. defeat 
my amendment, even if it does oppose the interests of that com- 
pany. I am asking for only an investigation by a board of 
Army engineers coming from a corps in the Army that has 
handled millions on millions of Government money and holds 
the proud record that in the life of the corps there has been but 
one man who could be bought or who went wrong. Why should 
we not have the light? I am asking for only the light. 

I send to the clerks’ desk a clipping I cut out of this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post in reference to the powder company and 
I ask the Secretary to read it. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 


quested. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


OFFER A NITRATE PLANT—DU PONTS WILL SPEND $20,000,000 IF CON- 
GRESS CHANGES LAWS—COUNSEL LAY PROJECT BEFORE SECRETARY 
BAKER—WANT THE WATER-POWER STATUTES ALTERED. 


Counsel for the E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. informed Secretary 
Baker at the War Department yesterday that the company stood ready 
to build a great hydroelectric plant for taking nitric acid from the air 
and to make its products available to the Government for the manufac- 
ture of explosives, at prices fixed by the Secretary of War, if Congress 
ee L existing water-power laws so as to make such a project 
pra e. 

Mr. Baker was given a letter from Pierre 8. du Font. pennen of 
the company, attaching a 8 bill to provide for year leases 
on water-power sites in navigable streams. 

It was explained that the company contemplated constructing a plant 
costing $20,000,000 or more and capable of furnishing all the nitrates 
now imported from Chile. spotter 9 Mca last night declined to say 
what would be his attitude toward the project. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, that is reported in the 
paper this morning. It is followed up by the introduction of a 
bill here in which the Du Pont Powder Co. at the opening of 
this discussion, the day this amendment is to be debated, come 
here and ask you to give them the pick of water powers in this 
country to develop nitrogen for their business, I am willing 
for them to have water powers, but I am not willing for them 
to have the pick of the water powers. I am willing for them 
to have the water powers on the same terms that you let other 
people have water powers. You passed a water-power bill at 
the present session with limitations or terms on which private 
corporations and individuals can use these powers far more 
drastic than anything in the bill which was read at the clerks’ 
desk this morning. Why should not the Du Pont Powder Co. 
stand on all fours for its rights to water powers with the other 
corporations and the people of the United States? 

That is not all. I send to the clerks’ desk and ask to have 
read an interview with Mr. Hudson Maxim on this subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


UNITED STATES MUNITION PLANT SCHEME CALLED “ PORK "—HUDSON 
MAXIM SAYS VENTURE WOULD RUIN HONEST INDUSTRY FOR POLITICAL 
PROFIT. 

WASHINGTON, February 29. 

From within the circle of President Wilson’s Naval Advisory Board 
to-day came strong condemnation of the plan for Government manufac- 
ture of war muni 4 expressed by Hudson Maxim in a pamphlet en- 
titled “The colossal olly of the 5 for the Government to 
make all war munitions,” published by the American Defense Society. 
Mr. Maxim also is a member of the board. Incidentally, a bill for Gov- 
ernment manufacture of armor plate has been favorably reported by the 
Senate Committee on Naval Affairs. 

In his latest contribution to the campaign for “ preparedness,” Mr. 
Maxim takes direct issue with those who urge erection of Government 
plants for the manufacture of war materials, and says this is only an- 
other scheme to provide “ pork for the “ pork-barrel politicians.’ 

“There is a nation-wide movement to have all war munitions manu- 
factured by the Government,” writes Mr. Maxim. “The movement 
originated with the pacifists, it being their object, as they claim, to 
take the profit out of the war. 

“It is their belief that no man possibly can be honest or patriotic or 
pouses any humanity or conscience unless he can possess these lauda- 

le TS without loss of profit. 

“What does it mean to the 8 to nationalize the manufac- 
ture of munitions of war? It means a great fruitage of political 

lums for their use and behoof. It will be the politicians who will 
ve the sole say as to where the great Government works are to be 
located, and they are sure to be located not with respect to advanta 

of manufacture and safety in time of war, but where they will be the 

most advantageous as pawns for political profit, the same as has proven 

true with all Government works. 

“In short, the manufacture of munitions of war will be taken from 
hon ee of honest industry and placed in the hands of dishonest 
politicians.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, in connection with the news- 
paper clipping which has just been read, it may be appropriate, 
with the Senator's permission, to read a_special dispatch to the 
World sent from St. Louis three or four months ago: 


PREPAREDNESS MEN PREPARE TO RESIGN—ADVERTISEMENTS OF $10,000,000 
MUNITIONS CORPORATION SHOCKS ST. LOUIS. 


Sr. Louis. 
Many members have 5 and others are threatening to resign 
from the committee of one hundred appointed by Mayor el to urge 


the preparedness program upon Congress. This action resulted from 
advertisements in St. Louis rig re ley this morning of a $10,000,000 
Maxim munitions corporation offering stock for sale at $10 a share. 
Hudson Maxim appeared two days ago before the Bu 
League to urge support of the national defense papata, 

“That’s a pretty swift beginning,” said former Solicitor General of 
the United States Frederick W. Lehmann, in announcing his refusal 
to serve on the committee. 

“One can not help suspecting an ulterior motive,” said Judge H. S. 
Caulfield, in declining to a committeeman. 

“If the activities of the National Security League, at the instance 
of which the committee was appointed, the appearance of Mr. Maxim, 
and the promulgation of the advertisements can be connected, it is 
treasonable,” said John H. Gundlach, former president of the city 
council and member of the committee. 


I take the Hudson Maxim referred to in the clipping and in 
this special telegram to be one and the same man, 


5 Men's 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think so. 

Mr. JONES. I wish to ask the Senator if this Maxim is the 
Maxim who collaborated in the preparation of the “ Battle Cry 
of Peace” we have heard so much about? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think so. 

Now, Mr. President, who is this Hudson Maxim? We all 
know he is a great engineer, a great man, a great inventor; 
but we also know another thing, that he is one of the con- 
sulting engineers of the Du Pont Powder Co., which fought 
the House provision, and in order to bring the Members of 
the House or the Senate of the United States in contempt he 
says that any man who would advance a proposition of this 
kind is a pork-barrel politician. A pork-barrel politician is 
what this private corporation’s agent calls men who have the 
temerity to stand on the floor of the House or the Senate and 
see that the American people have some rights and that those 
rights are protected. 

More than that, I know another great engineer in their em- 
ploy; not personally, but I know of him. He is one of the 
greatest hydroelectric engineers in the United States and a man 
of high character, too, I understand. That is Mr. Hugh L. 
Cooper, of New York. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me to correct him? 
He is Mr. Hugh Cooper, of Minnesota. He is a native of Minne- 


sota, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Hugh Cooper, of Minnesota, is one 
of the consulting engineers of the Du Pont Powder Co. The Du 
Pont Powder Co. secured the American rights, or the option 
to the American rights, of one of these processes. They went 
out to hunt for power. They did not find any entirely satis- 
factory to them in the United States, and they were going to 
Canada, when the proposal was made in the House bill that 
the Government should develop its power for nitrates. Mr, 
Hugh Cooper was their consulting engineer. When this ques- 
tion came before the House I know that Mr. Hugh Cooper 
came to Washington and stated that this provision in the 
House bill could not be enacted into law. He knew more about 
it than you do, and he was right; it could not be enacted into 
law. I know more than that. The Powder Trust had other 
agents here acting for them. I will not call the names; it is 
not necessary. In what I said about Mr. Maxim and Mr. Hugh 
Cooper I am not in any way reflecting on them. They are the 
employees or have been the employees of this great corporation. 
They had a right to shrug their shoulders and reflect on men 
who take the view that I do and prevent if possible men tak- 
ing the view I do from accomplishing any results. I do not 
charge these men with any improper conduct. I say they came 
here to defeat this legislation, and they have succeeded so far. 

More than that, the Du Pont Powder Co. had its employees in 
this town when the bill was pending before the House fighting 
the bill. So far as I know they may be here to-day for the same 
purpose. They have a right to be; but the people of the United 
States have a right to know what this issue is and who are 
opposing it. 

Mr. President, I want to call the attention of the Senate to 
what it has been costing the people of the United States to 
secure these nitrates. The records of the Department of Com- 
merce show that the imports of sodium nitrate from Chile into 
the United States from the year 1867 to May, 1915, were 
8,040,271 tons, costing $261,990,000. The importations have 
been constantly increasing, and amounted in the year 1913 to 
589,136 tons, costing $20,718,968 for that one year. 

The Government of Chile levies an export tax on sodium ni- 
trate that equals in our money $11.60 a ton, which would 
amount to $6,833,977 on the imports coming into the United 
States in 1913. The Government of Chile has collected on so- 
dium nitrates coming into the United States since the begin- 
ning $90,000,000. In other words, if you continue to get your 
supply of nitrates for your powder from Chile, the Government 
of the United States must pay a tribute to the Chilean Govern- 
ment of $11.60 a ton. If your farmers continue to get their 
nitrates for their fertilizers from Chile, they have to pay to the 
Chilean Government $11.60 a ton for every ton of nitrate that 
goes into their fertilizers. 

As I said, in one year we paid the Chilean Government over 
$6,800,000. Six million eight hundred thousand dollars is*3 per 
cent a year on $227,000,000. Half of $227,000,000 would build 
an air-nitrogen plant, couple up the water power in the run- 
ning streams of America, and make your rivers navigable and 
supply the farmers of the United States with their present 
needs of nitrogen for fertilizer purposes and save far more than 
the tribute we now pay the Chilean Government and the cost 
of transportation to our shores. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And the Government with powder. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And the Government with powder, and 
produce it at half the cost. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I have not had the pleasure 

orf hearing the Senator’s entire speech, but has the Senator 
given any facts upon the comparative cost to the farmer of 
nitrogen produced by air and the nitrogen brought from Chile? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I stated that if the arc process under 
the expensive water powers of this country would probably 
cost more, but under the lime-nitrogen process, which only takes 
about onesixth of the amount of horsepower, the nitric acid 
could be produced for about one-half the cost if made out of 
Chilean nitrate. 

But that is not the only question involved here. Food is the 
most important question to the American people. The cost of 
food in the United States increased from 1896 to 1912, 80 per 
cent. The advance in the general cost of living during this 
period was 59 per cent in the United States and approxi- 
mately 40 per cent in Europe. The Bureau of Labor has just 
reported that the cost of living is now 15 per cent higher than 
it was two years ago, due largely to the increased cost of food 
products. 

I can show you, and expect to show you, that the only way 
you can reduce the cost of food products and at the same time 
give the farmers of the United States a chance to make a fair 
living is by the increased use of cheap fertilizers, and cheap 
fertilizers mean cheap water power. 

Some of you gentlemen who have advocated in all good faith 
from your standpoint—I am not criticizing your argument— 
that the Government of the United States should tax its water 
power for this purpose must bear in mind that every dolar of 
tax that you put on hydroelectric horsepower when it is being 
used for this purpose means the increased cost of the nitrates 
that go into the fertilizers for the farmers’ use, and instead of 
increasing the price of your power as created by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, so long as it gets a fair interest on 
its money invested, it ought to furnish the power as cheaply as 
it can, if it has a guaranty that the cheap power will mean 
cheap nitrates and cheap fertilizers. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senate spent about an hour to-day 
in undertaking to provide an investigation as to the high cost 
of gasoline. In view of the fact the Senator has stated that 
the price of food products has greatly increased during the 
past year, does he not think it would be better for us to devote 
our time to investigating -that subject and see if we can not 
get cheap food rather than cheap gasoline? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will stand for cheap food rather than 
cheap gasoline, but I would like to see both. 

From 1900 to 1910, as shown by the United States census, 
the population of the United States increased 21 per cent, and 
its crop production only 10 per cent. 

The importation of foodstuffs and live animals doubled, and 
the exportation of wheat and flour dropped from 31 per cent 
of their production to 18 per cent. The cost of living and the 
productivity of the soil is identically the same thing, and if we 
go on without increasing the productivity of the soil of our 
country by cheap fertilizers this condition will continue. 

Now, take the example of Germany. Germany can be re- 
ferred to as pointing out European agricultural practice. She 
has increased in 20 years her grain crops 15 bushels to the 
acre. In the same time the United States has increhsed Its 
grain crop 3 bushels to the acre. The potato crop has increased 
in Germany 80 bushels to the acre; in the United States 24 
bushels. 

Germany’s acre yield is practically double that of correspond- 

ing crops in the United States; and why? Germany uses four 
or five times as much fertilizer per acre cultivated as we use. 
If the farmers of the United States had a cheap fertilizer and 
used it over the cultivated area of the United States at the 
rate Germany uses fertilizer, there would be a net gain above 
the cost of fertilizer of $1,000,000,000 a year. The sure and 
safe way to obtain cheap fertilizer is to use the water power of 
America, that is now going to waste, 0 fix nitrogen out of 
the air. 
_ Mr. President, I hold in my hand an article prepared by 
Mr. Frank S. Washburn, one of the great engineers of this 
country, who is connected with the American Cyanamid Co., 
which he wrote and furnished to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
David Franklin Houston, on the nitrogen problem. I intended 
to read to the Senate extracts from this paper, showing the 
necessity of the development of water power for cheap nitrogen 
on behalf of agriculture, but, as I understand it is not contrary 
to the rules of the Senate to insert as a part of my remarks 
an article prepared by somebody else, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may do so as to this article. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 
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The article referred to is as follows : 
Tue NITROGEN PROBLEM. 


{Compiled for Hon. David Franklin Houston by Frank 8. Washburn, 
Jan. 29, 1916.) 

Without fixed nitrogen the earth would soon become an uninhabitable 
desert waste. Sir William Crookes, the English chemist and economist, 
declared that the food supply of the world is dependent upon the sup- 
ply of nitrogen. It Is absolutely necessary to the existence of animal 
and plant life. We live in it, we breathe it, we eat it, and it enters into 
the composition of the human body. Nitrogen is a constituent of all 
organized life and tissues. In a free state it is a colorless, tasteless, 
odorless, gaseous, nonmetaliic element. The atmosphere enveloping the 
globe consists chiefly of nitrogen, which constitutes 78 per cent of its 
volume and 75.5 per cent of its weight. has been estimated that the 
column of air shoe upon each square yard of the earth's surface con- 
tains 6.4 net tons of nitrogen. The material is abundant; in fact, it is 
unlimited; but as Dr. Thomas H, Norton has said, “The nitrogen 
problem of the gny is the difficulty to bring it into a form available for 
the wants of mankind.” 

The atmospheric nitrogen above 1 square mile of Jand, amounting to 
about 20,000,000 tons, is equivalent to what the world will require in 
the next 50 en at the present rate of consumption. Of this enormous 
reserve a minute fraction—about 0.000002—is in the active service of 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms. In the soil, in the form of nitrate, 
it is a chief factor of plant food. From the plants it passes into the 
bodies of animals, whence It returns to the soil. Through the action of 
bacteria, with the ald of certain legumes, and by electrical discharges 
in the air, a 5 amount is constantly brought into a com- 
bined form and enters the cycle of changes. The amount of this 
“nomadic” nitrogen, as it has aptly been termed, is on an average 
about three-fourths of an ounce for each square yard of land. 

The actual consumption of nitrogen in its cruder forms in the United 
States in 1910 was 283,496,000 pounds, valued at approximately 

ema gi (wholesale), of wh ch more than $32,000,000 worth was 
mported. 

n the United States the per capita consumption is at present only a 
little over one-baif that for Germany. It is, however, rapidly growing, 
and the annual sum now sent abroad for the . — of nitrogenous 
compounds has become even a more important item. The fact that the 
United States, in common with all civilized countries, and especially 
with all agricultural and manufacturing countries, is dependent upon 
the one natural source of nitrate in Chile, and the additional fact that 
the Chilean nitrate deposits are not particularly extensive and are 
destined at an early date to complete exhaustion, constitute another 
factor in the nitrogen problem. i 

The efforts that are being made to release the manufacturing and 
agricultural interests of the world from this dependence assume increas- 
ing importance each day in many European countries. During 1913 the 
United States imported 625,000 tons of Chilean nitrate, valued at 
$21,630,000, upon which the Chilean export duty was 60 per cent. Thus 
the people of the United States paid taxes to the Chilean Government 
of $8,000,000 for part of the nitrogen they consumed. 

INCREASING DEMAND FOR FIXED NITROGEN. 

Dr. Norton, in his monograph on the “ Utilization of Atmospheric 
Nitrogen,” says: 

During the middle of the nineteenth century a disturbing force camo 
into play as the result of the increase of population in those countries 
where cereal foods are a staple element of diet, especially in Europe 
and North America. The methods provided by nature for maintaining 
a certain normal degree of fertility were no longer adequate in order 
to insure a_ sufficient supply of wheat and other cereals in yarious 
countries. In order to increase the yield of a given area of land, 
recourse was had to artificial fertilizers. The needed nitrogen was 
obtained partly from the ammonia secured as a by-product in the 
manufacture of gas, to some extent from accumulated deposits of 
guano, and largely from the remarkable deposits of sodium nitrate in 
Chile. For over half a een the consumption of both ammonium 
compounds and sodium nitrate has increased constantly. In addition 
to the demands of agriculture, modern chemistry calls for vast amounts 
of nitric acid and its derivatives. One-fifth of the Chilean nitrate 
now consumed in Europe goes into the manufacture of explosives, of 
coal-tar colors, and of other allied products.” 

In 1898 Sir William Crookes estimated that the bread eaters of 
Europe and America numbered 516,000,000, and were increasing at the 
rate of 6,000,000 annually. ‘The acreage of cereals in that year was 
167,000,000, and only 100,000,000 acres more were available for such 
cultivation. The annual i capita consumption of wheat was 4.6 
bushels, and the average yield per acre was 12.8 bushels. From these 
figures he calculated that by 1941 the wheat fields of the world must 
cover 292,000,000 acres In order to meet the demands of a population 


of 819,000,000 bread eaters. During the period from 1900 to 1910 the 
population of the United States increa 21 per cent, but crop pro- 
duction increased only 10 per cent. as a good ex- 


Taking 2 

ample of European agricultural practice, she has in 20 years increased 
her yield of grain crops 15 bushels to the acre, as compared with onl, 
3 bushels for the United States. Her potato crop has been increas 
80 bushels, compared with 24 bushels for this country. In general, 
German acre 1 are approximately 80 per cent greater than for 
the corresponding crops in this country, and yet Germany has only 
one-fourth the acreage under cultivation that the United States has. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH FERTILIZERS. 


Ohio 8 Station Circular No, 144 reports the results ob- 
tained in the twentieth year of a test under a judicious system of rota- 
tion and fertility malntenance. Where good tillage was supplemented 
by the addition of suitable fertilizers in profitable amounts, an ex- 
penditure ef $17.60 for tertilizer per acre per five-year rotation re- 
turned an average total income of $35.23, or a net gain of $17.63 per 
acre for each five-year rotation. 

Purdue Agricultural Experiment Station, La Fayette, Ind., reports 
in Circular No. 28, as follows: 

Experiments in 10 representative counties of Indiana have shown 
an average gain due to fertilization of wheat of 11.6 bushels per acre. 
The average cost per acre for fertilization was $4.14, leaving a net 
profit per acre of 57.46.“ 

In Circular No. 25 the same station reports concerning their tests of 
fertilizers on corn, as follows: 

Experiments in 11 representative counties have shown on an aver- 
age a gain due to corn fertilization of 7.7 bushels per acre. The 
average cost of fertilizer was $1.38 per acre, leaying a net profit of 


LITI——325 


1.71 per acre, or a net profit of $1.24 for every dollar invested in 
ertilizer.” 

After 30 
Agriculture 
makes a 36 


pn in yiel 
makes a 


the 55 State College of 
on of fertilixer on corn 


er acre, 
director of test farms, North 


per acre; from 1906 to 1910, 215 pounds per acre. From 1866 to 1895 
in North Carolina was at a standstill, and 


cla; 
gecombe test farm, where the soil is a fine sandy 


e. ? 
laces contained 7 per cent available 
each of nitrogen and potash, The 


“The fertilizer used at both 
phosphoric acid and 24 per cen 


results for no fertilizers and for different quantities of fertilizer were 


Tredell test f arm (red clay loam soil). 
Five years’ averages.] 


as follows: 


Edgecombe test farm (fine sandy loam soit). 
[Seven years’ averages.) 


Pounds fertilizer used. 


Average for E ERMAN A vad cespaversacepas teh waastues see, S en $2, 92 
Average for POMS rcecensusnceew cs athedardecsnsateceess 3 8. 63 

8.55 
Average for Doth . rncwsseceacedeyss paeseesery 4.27 


“The average profit from the ure of fertilizer on cotton on the soils 
in the two sections of the State was $4.27 per 100 pounds of fer- 


lizer. 

“It will, I think, be difficult tọ Ond a farm operation which will 
yield a higher profit than this shows for cotton. It is a case where, 
after eating the cake, more tban four cakes have been left or pro 
duced; after payin for the fertilizer itself, more than $4 profit s 
resulted for each dollar expended.” 

Prof. H. n complied the following data from German ex- 

iments to show how easily the productivity of German farms could 

still further increased : 


From Soil Improvement Committee Bulletin, National Fertilizer Association.} 


Possible 
Average Ni Additional 
add | erop 


Crops. crop per alen BY | to 
$ N. per acre. | obtained. 


These proposed additions of nitrogen are supplementary to the 


quantities aay employed in German agriculture to the extent of 
an average of pounds acre, To show the correctness of the 
figures advanced by Prof. mann, the following table illustrates the 
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rale actually played by nitrogen in the cereal production of Euro ropa. using STATEMENTS BY LEADING AUTHORITIES. 
the average figures of crop ylelis for the period from 1903 to 1 $ “There is no style of farming that we can ho on in- 
definitely without the use of some kind of tertii ot 
or gardening where the entire Ab ers Ry of Pens soit s sold off 
the farm demands a liberal use of ‘ertilizer.” 
Vivian, dean of the je, Agricultural College, “Ohio. State t 8 
“The fertili soil, therefore, is simply its 1 
The difference VFC one 
that which is found between the larder of and the 8 
wealth. To supplement any 3 in plant Toae 3 
fertilizers are to be freely used.“ (H y Wiley, M. D., ‘at ‘Do formerly 
Chief Chemist of the 2 States Department t of A 
poe ete ci l a ti with mercial fertilizers, 
ce of supplementing manun com: 
— — 9 yA — the former, as in some types of market gardening, are 
supplied in enormous quantities, ‘han. been, for many years and is now 
etically 5 Director Wiliam P. Brooks, Massachusetts 
Experime: on. 

It is conceded by eminent ee 2 an 1 ee M “ One of the principal causes of failure to secure satisfactory yields 
nitrogeaous fertilizer, 7 of wheat in In at the present time is lack of proper atten — — 
will easily increase th d 75 = = —2 acre to 9 the matter of feeding or or fertilizing the crop. There is no doubt 
extent that the nt food prob civilization can be advanced our farmers will have to pay more attention to this z painta they wish to 
far into the n grow wheat at a profit. It ts just as necessary to have an ad — 

sn 3 eee IZERS WELL. ESTABLISHED. sup ert a ee le — a crop 3 wast - it Js rect plen 

The history of the use of fertilizers has proved without a doubt C = ar 
that they avo an essential and economic 3 good . Indiana Experiment Station. 


ture, 2 
All the States along the Atlan A mere now use commercial fer- 
Within the last 20 years, Dean Price, of Ohio State Cntr tells 
us, German: 3 ction over 61 per cen Sak. ang | tilizers. Eventually there will not be an acre in-the hig er that can 


creased her crop produ 

oma of hp lending, vere, Erot, enigan ere? pat, within | potelon o 65 et acre he agen e ete os Salar 
e nex e e 

The Germans say that this increase has been brought about by a fairen te rence) (Ayron errick, former governor of 

— — 8 a how to till the soil and how to use fertilizers. “I believe that the princi increase of the harvest is to be at- 


rmers take up the same methods with the same 
thoroughness, and not until then? will our yields be raised to the same — 2 in bart to thea rang hing SENDES themselves 


Taronga the 
hi levels. 
ere is a great difference | int the Beem aed of the ¢ staple erc crops s Produced | cur applica on of the S Awe tne TiNa on the aver: ea ee Dee eee ee 


in Germany, where fertilize two and one- es three times.” (Von See orst, Royal Agricultural 
compared with the same cro 5 the Fe . —.— mates Station, Gottingen, Germany. 

o country, where e haye been used for a period of at b great factor has deen the introduction of fertilizers and pur- 
least a half century, and compated with the same crops 5 5 — we ing stuffs, As soon as you can introduce on a farm some 


Correte taoi logical place in good farming, as shown by the “following DA Director A B. pert, Hothamsted oa Experimental Station, Har- 
le: 


Average yield per acre for 1910-1912, inclusive. Pena empting to feed the soll, we lose sight of the immense area 
[United States Census Report for 1910.] — an “Belg acre upas of ferti 160 square rods, or 43,560 square feet. 


ewer acres and feed them wee (Joseph Wing in the Breeders“ 
5 Dr. Hugo Schweitzer appeared in the Review 


wer Germany has been able to produce new nitro; 
threaten to revolutionize our present system of 


The official German 38 issued by the German Im “As the population nes and oe lang for beggin ma he ur- 
statistical office, report that in 1912 there was an increase of per | poses is no longer 55 eres She’ a liberal g- 
cent in the crop production of that country over the 88 o 1911, | enous fertilizers will soon be imperatiye onghout all — ps the 
It ts Interesting to note that in 1910 Germany u tons of United States.” 

America Earache, spon font CA the ates of land 5 Tada i onl IMPORTANCE or NITROGENOUS FERTILIZERS. 


6,500. ape tons of fertilizers. To be more exact, Germany applied 145 The three chief elements of plant nutrition are nitrogen, phosph 
pounds 1 fertilizer per euitivated acre, while the — tes a and oer Ni is the most important and costly element 
cultivated acre, and the Middle West corn ty. As a fer nitro; 2 more immediate and direct 
8 applied 8 Pounds per cultivated acre. Undoubtedly the | effects than application of phosphoric acid and potash ‘alone, The 
addition OP plant icod in this shape is msible to a 1 legree | nitrogen in many fertilizer mixtures costs more than 8 phosphoric 
for the larger Semet of superior quality obtained a acid and potash together, but it oe the greatest crop increase, 
The average value of the crops produced per acre has a direct relation | especially Un 2 a is illustrated b; the followin 
to the amount of fertilizer used, according to the census reports for | ave felds obtained da ae covering 55 years at Rothamsted 
1910. This is illustrated in the TANNE table: An Experiment 


0. 81 $17.08 
2 21. 58 
E I T M E nr E E e r E ET E 
It is tħe forms of ni that account for the varying results ob- 
* — tained with different 5 fertilizers of the same analysis. Phos- 
4.06 31.52 | phoric acid and potash salts are alike in grade, but there are about 
4.45 33.32 Bo different forms of nitrogen in common use. Some are excellent, 
11.16 49,70 | some are fairly good, and some are almost worthless. 
3 the outbreak of 1 — t piaeas te the a f a: 
— —— SOE EOE A — ent a ou 0 war to e e steps for the 
Georgia consumes the largest tity of fertilizer of any State in | erection of Government nitrogen factories, gael * 
this country. The census reports for or 1910 show that the nace Bad which “We are short 880,000 tons of nitrogen ed with the 
use the largest amount of fertilizer per ene acre of crops produce | usual consumption. If one calculates this qr Sai to to ite g 8 
the largest erop values per acre. is shown by the following table: | lent, the resulting crop shortage will amount 0 
N AVAILABL® SOURCES OF FIXED NITROGEN. 
ä sA l fed that. the exhaustion of the rich and more 
A f fertilizer applied cultivated. fer- „ an a exhaustion o more 
= s seuss _ brite ‘at | grown cheaply — deposits is only a matter of a 8 few 


revenue to the Chilean Government. These taxes and 
freight npn as well as increased e costs, aeons for the nigh. 
pri ch nitrate has been selling 

Sulphate of ammonia: The production of . — of ammonia as a 
by-product of the distillation and coking of coal for its successful ex- 


other by-products. The production of ammonia for the ar 1912 
published by the 3 Coal Products Co. and eg one y the 2 
ernment in its bulletins, was the equivalent of 165, — oe ou 
phate of ammonia. It has not been possible to learn what part of 
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equivalent production was actually in the form of sulphate of am- 
monia suitable for use as a fertilizer. 

On the basis of the census returns for 1909 it is estimated that onl 
about 40,000 tons of sulphate of ammonia were made as such for agri- 
cultural purposes. After all the discussion and the great importance 
that by-product ammonia has assumed in tho public mind, in its rela- 
tion to agriculture, an investigation has shown that the by-product 
coke oven is applicable to no greater production percentage of the coke 
demand than is represented by the maximum iron production, and that 
only half of this demand is practicable of being economically filled from 
the by-product ovens, ‘This, then, seems to be the main limitation to 
the growth of the by-product oven, which produces, for the most part, 
the ammonia that is acidulated for fertilizer purposes. There seems 
also to be a natural limitation to the growth of the by-product oven of 
not more than one-third of the total metallurgical coke production 
which would be equivalent to the coking of about 20,000,000 tons of 
coal per annum. This, under the present methods of operation, would 
be sufficient to produce the equivalent of only 200,000 tons of sulphate 
of ammonia per annum, of which only about 75,000 tons would be avail- 
able for agricultural uses. The other 125,000 tons would find a ready 
demand at profitable prices in the form of agua and anhydrous ammonia. 
Therefore it may well be considered that the actual commercial limit of 
sulphate of ammonia production from by-product ovens for agriculture 
will not exceed 100,000 tons per year. 

Organic ammoulates: We haye now reached the limit of fertilizer 
ammoniates derived from the animal and vegetable matter, such as bone, 
meat tankages, seed meals, ete. Practically all of these materials are 
being utilized to an increasing extent each year for stock-feeding pur- 
poses because of their greater value in that direction. The produc- 
tion of these materials is large and important, but far from sufficient 
to meet the demands of agriculture and quite prohibitive in cost for 
general fertilizer use. $ 

Atmospheric nitrogen: The fixation of atmospheric nitrogen may be 
expected to give the world its 8 supply at one-half the price 
that it would otherwise amount to. It is a wonderful providence that 
perpetual and inexhaustible supplies of nitrogen ma 
the atmosphere by the use of hydroelectric power. 

n plants have long been in operation in Norway, Sweden, Germany, 

ustralia, Switzerland, Italy, France, Spain, and Canada, but there are 
none in the United States. The industry has been in commercial opera- 
tion for 5 10 years. It has long emerged from the experi- 
mental period, and as early as 1913 was represented by an investment of 
ma Peer $60,000,000. 
0 


be obtained from 
fydroelectric nitro- 


The annual value of the product is upward 


P D . 

e total quantity of nitrogen fixed by existing processes prior to the 
war is divided in the ratio of about two-thirds to cyanamide and one- 
third to the arc processes. The annual productive capacity of the ex- 
isting plants employing the arc and cyanamide processes was between 
90,000 and 100,000 net tons of fixed nitrogen at fhe beginning of the 
European war. The German production, by the cyanamide process, ac- 
cording to latest reports, has been raised from 60,000 tons of cyanamide 
in August, 1914, to 600,000 tons at the present time. 

The Pe hoger eo process: The cyanamide process for the fixation of at- 
mospheric nitrogen as operated in Europe and Canada can be estab- 
lished in the United States if a plentiful supply of water power is made 
available. Of all the processes of obtaining nitrogen compounds none 
is as cheap or unlimited In the amount that can be produced as the 
cyanamide process. The greatest heat and the greatest cold obtainable 
are utilized in making cyanamide. By the intense heat of the electric 
furnace (6,000° F.) lime and coke are fused together to make calcium 
carbide. This is powdered and placed in large drumlike ovens and then 
brought by electricity to a white heat. In the meantime wonderful 
machines are making liquid air by compressing and sags over and 
over again clear, pure air until at 380“ below zero the air liquefies. 
Air is four-fifths nitrogen and one-fifth oxygen. When the liquid air 
is warmed a little only pure nitro; gas is given off. This is pumpe 
into the drum-sha ovens containing the white-hot carbide, by which 
it is absorbed and by which it is permanently fixed. The product, 
cyanamide, when cooled, ground, and processed with special machinery, 
is suitable for use as a fertilizer. 

Cyanamide is a bluish-black. odorless, powdered material. It con- 
tains from 20 to 22 per cent atmospheric nitrogen. The factories 
located at abe ngs Falls Canada, have been increased from an original 
capacity in 1 of 12,000 tons to 64,000 tons cyanamide per annum in 
1914, and at which rate they are now operating. The product is used 
by over 300 fertilizer manufacturers in the United States, and it is 
estimated that cyanamide is now used as a source of organic nitrogen 
in about one-quarter of the total ammoniated fertilizer mixtures con- 
sumed in the United States. 


AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE, 


It is quite easy to obtain ammonia gas from cyanamide by treatment 
with superheat steam. This ammonia can be fixed in phosphoric 
acid to make a tented chemical fertilizer known as ammo-phos,” 
which is gat oy ly phosphate of ammonia. The phosphoric acid used 
in the process is obtained from phosphate rock by extraction with sul- 
phurie acid or by electric-furnace treatment. The ammo-phos resulting 
from the combination of ammonia and phosphoric acid is a dry gra 

or cream-colored powdered material that looks very much like ordi- 
nary acid phosphate Ammo-phos contains about 12 per cent ammonia 
and 48 per cent available phosphoric acid. The ammonia S 
content can be increased to 20 per cent, and the phosphoric acid re- 
duced to give any desired ratio of ammonia (nitrogen) to phosphoric 
acid, Both constituents are almost entirely water soluble. The ao 
uct is perfectly neutral, pleasant to handle, and will keep indefinitely. 
Ammo-phos is the result of years of research to develop an ideal or 
universal fertilizing material from atmospheric nitrogen fixed by the 
cyanamide process. It can be mixed in any desired quantity with potash 
salts. A mixture of ammo-phos and potash salts would equal in all 
r ts the so-called and recently exploited “universal fertilizer ” 
with which Germany threatens to revolutionize her agriculture. 


IMPORTANCE OF NITROGEN AND PHOSPHORIC ACID. 


One hundred and seventy-seven millions dollars was expended for 
commercial fertilizers in the United States during the year 1914. Of 
this amount $78,000,000 was for 


pase for nitrogen and $65,000,000 

phosphoric acid, a total of $134,000,000 for both, or over 80 
cent of the entire bill. Only $43,000,000 was para for potash. er- 
many is smaller than the State of 5 she uses more fertilizer 
than the entire United States—about $200,000,000. Her crop yields 
are approximately 80 n the yields of this country, 
If the United States had available an adequate cheap supply of fer- 
tilizer, and used it at the German rate per cultivated acre, and secured 
thereby the same increase in production credited to the use of fer- 


r cent greater t 


— 


tilizers in Germany, there would be a net gain in crop yields to the 
United States, over and aboye the cost of the fertilizer, of $1,000,- 
000,000 per year. 

MERITS OF AMMO-PHOS. 

Ammo-phos has been tested on 23 different farm crops in all parts 
of the United States. These tests have demonstrated that it is equal 
or superior to crdinary fertilizers that furnish the same amount of 
plant food constituents. ‘The material contains more than 60 per 
cent of plant foods, and is therefore three to five times as rich in 
fertilizing value as ordinary fertilizer mixtures, which usually con- 
tain only 12 to 20 per cent plant foods. Hence only one-third to one- 
prtu as much ammo-phos need be applied in the form of mixed fer- 
tigers. 

The highly concentrated form of ammo-phos can be expected to 
peaty reduce the present-day expense of hauling, freigbting, mixing, 
agging, handling, and applying fertilizers. There are no material 
limitations to the amount of ammo-phos that can be produced. 

Pure ammonium phosphate can be made in large quantities as a by- 
product of the manufactured ammo-phos. The principal industrial 
use of pure ammonium phosphate is for fireproofing textiles and other 
inflammable materials and jn the manufacture of baking powders, etc. 

REQUISITES FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF AMMO-PHOS, 

{33 A plentiful 1 of cheap water power. 

2) Large quantities of ph ate rock—which can be readily ob- 
tained from the deposits in Florida, Tennessee, and Western States. 

NATIONAL AND ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS. 

Ammo-phos on the unit of plant-food basis, and if made in suffi- 
cient quantities, would effect a saving in the cost of the United States 
fertilizer bill of more than 50 per cent on the nitrogen and 20 per 
cent on the phosphoric acid. If it were made in sufficient quantities 
to furnish United States farmers all the nitrogen and phosphoric acid 
necessary to fertilize their cultivated 5118 at the same rate that 
the Germans fertilize, then our total expenditures for fertilizers would 
be only $580,000,000 instead of $740,000,000, which would be the cost 
for the grades now obtainable. Based on e best figures obtainable, 
this enditure for fertlizer should raise the total value of all farm 
crops from $5,487,000,000, census 1910, to $7,130,000,000, 8 a 
net gain, after deducting the cost of fertilizer, of 81, 240,000,000. his 
great figure of pos is worthy of the most serious consideration in con- 
nection with this country’s problems on the cost of living, readjustments 
of dane values, conservation, and means of providing adequate national 
efense. 

The plants and equipment for making ammo-phos would be avail- 
able, in time of war, for furnishing great quantities of nitric acid and 
sulphuric acid. The various kinds of 3 explosives, and primers 
used in Sama hg grenades, shrapnel, bombs, torpedoes, and the like 
require for their production large amounts of both the acids named. 
In this respect the establishment of one or more ammo-phos factories 
would be an excellent preparedness measure. 

Ammo-phos factories can be advantageously located near the large 
beds of phosphate rock in the United States, and thus assist in the 
development of this very important resource. 

In times of ce, explosives in the war sense are 1 un- 
known and without use. In their manufacture, as well as in fertilizer, 
nitrogen is uniformly required as the chief constituent. The only 
nitrogen material at present available for use on a large scale is 
Chilean nitrate of soda. Germany 2 the war with a store of 
$30,000,000 worth of Chilean nitrate imparted mainly for fertilizer 
purposes. But even this pra store was adequate only for a short 
period, and realizing the Impracticability of protecting the long sea 
route from Chile, Germany turned her attention to increasing the exist- 
ing plants and ee within her borders for the fixation of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen and its conversion into explosives. Her 3 use 
of explosives is estimated by military experts to be a quantity which at 
the present contract prices for similar explosives furnished in the 
United States represents approximately an expenditure of $1,000,000 
per day. This represents a daily consumption of about one and one- 
ote See pounds of powder, requiring upward of 500,000 pounds 
of nitrogen, 

It was only -by applying to her military necessities the inventions of 
her scientists that Germany has been able to continue the contest and 
preserve, as her people believe, her national integrity. 

oe 5 nates 3 now pas 8 2 means of 
amplifying its nitrogen supply except as long as ean keep open and 
unmolested the sea route Rom Chile to United States rts 5 

The statement has been attributed to the Secretary of War that “ The 
United States has a store of explosives sufficient only to enable her 
to conduct a war from 8 o'clock until half-past 10 of the same morning.” 

Cheap hs yam is the basis for making and supplying an abundance of 
fertilizers and explosives. To obtain it in sufficient quantities is a 
question of the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. Therefore, the most 
pressing of all economic questions, that of increasing the country’s crop 
yields and the greatest problem in conducting a war, find a solution in 
the most wonderful of all modern discoyeries—the fixation of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, here is the last analysis of this 
question. What do fertilizers cost the German people? What 
do they cost our people? Germany has 70 per cent of the num- 
ber of our population. The size of her territory is not any 
greater than that of Texas—Texas compared to the United 
States—and yet per cultivated acre, Germany uses seven times 
as much fertilizer as is used by the farmers in the United 
States per average acre cultivated, and Germany in that small 
territory produces 95 per cent of the food products necessary to 
feed her people. 

What does the story mean? It means cheap fertilizer. In 
the United States nitrogen costs our people—it is the census 
authority that I am giving—$4.65 per unit; phosphoric acid 
costs 90 cents per unit, and potash costs $1.86 per unit. In Ger- 
many nitrogen costs $2.45 per unit; phosphoric acid costs 60 
cents per unit, and potash costs 31 cents per unit. The differ- 
ence in the nitrogen cost alone is $2.20 per unit to enable that 
great people, with a population 70 per cent of ours, within a 
territory no larger than Texas, to practically be self-sustaining 
and to feed their own people in their own country; and yet we 
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are told that this question has no place in a Government bill; 
that the Government of the United States has no right to act on 
this question, but that you must leave the question of making 
nitrates for powder in times of war and fertilizer in times of 
peace for the exploitation of a private corporation that was so 
good as to come here this morning in advance of my speech and 
to tell the Senate of the United States that they have the money 
to develop our water powers and to take care of our nitrogen 
problem for us, and that the people of the United States are not 
concerned about it! 

Mr. President, I am not concerned about the language of the 
amendment I have offered. I think it is a fair one, because it 
seeks only to get the necessary information that Congress may 
in the future legislate upon; but I am willing to accept any fair 
amendment which the Committee on Military Affairs proposes 
or which the Senate may prefer to mine. I do say, however, 
Mr. President, that if the Senate of the United States seeks to 
pass a bill entitled a preparedness bill to protect this country 
against a foreign enemy in time of war and leaves out of it all 
provision looking to a suitable supply of nitric acid for the 
United States Government, the bill will be a travesty on legis- 
lation, a disgrace to the American people, and unworthy of the 
Congress of the United States. I do not believe that the efforts 
that were made in the House of Representatives to defeat this 
legislation can be successful in the Senate of the United States; 
and with that I leave the case with you. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I think it but 
proper that I should now state, at the close of the speech of 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UnpEerwoop], for the informa- 
tion of the Senate, that a bill embodying the ideas set forth by 
him has been introduced in the Senate and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. We have had quite 
a series of hearings on this particular point. We availed our- 
selves of the experts of the Government; we also availed our- 
selves of experts who had an interest in the manufacture of 
nitrates. The committee, after those voluminous hearings, the 
report of which is printed and is now available for the use of 
the Senate, considered the terms of the bill, and with very 
slight amendments they reported favorably on it. 

The committee believed that the information we now have 
warranted us in reporting a bill that sought to put the Gov- 
ernment in a position to go immediately into the preparation 
for locating the water-power sites, erecting the plants, and 
securing what in its judgment are the best places for the extrac- 
tion of nitrates. : 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. May I ask the Senator from South Caro- 
lina a question? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It has been stated to me that there are 
only two water-power sites in the United States that will fur- 
nish power enough to accomplish the result which the Senator 
from South Carolina is so ably advocating. Can the Senator 
tell me as to that, and where those sites are located? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will say to the Senator 
from New Hampshire that the question which he has pro- 
pounded was in some form or other asked practically by every 
member of the committee who was interested in this subject, 
and the hearings will develop the fact that there are numerous 
water-power sites in this country where water power can be 
developed amply sufficient to manufacture this commodity. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is what I supposed. It seemed to 
me inconceivable that there could be in the United States only 
two places where this could be done, and I am glad to get the 
Senator’s opinion on that point. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I hope the Senator from 
New Hampshire will take the pains to read the report of the 
hearings. There were one or two witnesses who testified as to 
that point, and the fact is, it was stated by one witness that 
he believed there were but two water-power sites sufficient for 
this purpose, as the Senator from New Hampshire has intimated 
he has been told, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Where were they located? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. One of them was, I believe, 
on the Columbia River; and the other one, I believe, was on the 
Alabama River, perhaps at Muscle Shoals, 

Mr. GALLINGER. It was on the Coosa River, I think. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I think it was on the Ala- 
bama River. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It was on the Tennessee River. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. On the Tennessee River. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr, President—— 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Washington? > 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Before the Senator from South Caro- 
lina passes from that point, I should like to state that there 
are at least a half dozen points in the State of Washington 
where a sufficient water power could be developed for the 
manufacture of nitrogen. There are at least three points on 
Columbia River where the entire volume of that river could 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, could the Senator from Wash- 
ington give us the approximate water power which could be 
developed at the different sites to which he refers in the State 
of Washington? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I could very readily fur- 
nish the names of such sites to the Senator, but I am not able at 
this time to give the horsepower which could be produced at 
each one of the different sites. There is also a water-power 
site, which has been referred to in a number of these hearings, 
on the Pend Oreille River, which is sometimes called the Clarke 
Fork of the Columbia. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I should like 
to call the Senator’s attention to the fact that one thing that 
seemed to restrict the consideration of some of the more desir- 
able of the water powers was the attitude of the committee 
that in establishing these plants we should get sufficiently far 
from the seacoast so that whatever plants were established by 
the Government might not be jeopardized by war vessels or by 
the rapid approach from the coast to them. This much, however, 
was developed, that we had ample water power throughout the 
United States; in fact, that we had water power in the south- 
eastern part of ou country, in the western part of our country, 
and in the norikeastern part of our country for the purpose 
of producing this chemical. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, will the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to me? 

The VICE .PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. I wish to ask the Senator from South Carolina 
what the testimony shows would be the necessary power to be 
developed at a given point for the purpose of manufacturing 
nitrate? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. All of those who testified be- 
fore the committee said that the minimum that would be the 
most economical was 30,000 horsepower. 

Mr. JONES. I simply desire to reiterate what my colleague 
[Mr. PornpEextTer] has stated, that we have at least a half dozen 
places like that away in the interior of the State of Washington. 
We have one such development of 400,000 horsepower, one of 
112,000 horsepower, that I know of, and another of 100,000 horse- 
power. 

Mr, SMITH of South Carolina. I think there is no difficulty 
about that. I do not think there is any question as to our ob- 
taining water-power sites. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. We already have in the neighborhood 
of 190,000 horsepower developed at the city of Spokane. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I want to 
reiterate a statement I made a moment ago, which perhaps 
Senators interested did not hear or appreciate. The committee 
was informed by the officers of the department that, in their 
judgment, it would be unwise to attempt to locate a Govern- 
ment plant for the manufacture of this article within a certain 
distance of the coast, and it so happened that on the extreme 
western coast the more desirable power sites were beyond that 
limit, but that did not in anyway seem to subtract from the 
available power of this country so as to make it difficult for us 
to enter upon this enterprise. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I am very glad I asked the question I did, because if it 
has developed the fact that 30,000 horsepower is sufficient for 
this purpose, I will look up some sites in New England and 
submit them to the Senate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
South Carolina will allow me, I think there may be some con- 
fusion about the amount of horsepower. Of course, there are 
two different kinds of horsepower—primary horsepower and 
secondary horsepower. It is not difficult to find a high sec- 
ondary horsepower, but a plant of this kind to be used by the 
Government every day in the year, and especially in time of 
war, would have to be established where the power was primary, 
and there are not so very many places where there is found 
primary power, which means, considering times when the flow 
of water is low, a steady power running every day in the year. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Precisely; and if the Senator from South 
Carolina will permit me just one word, if the Government is 
going into this enterprise, the Government must establish a 
plant that will produce a sufficient quantity of the commodity 
for its needs. I apprehend we could produce a little on 30,000 
horsepower, but it would not amount to much. 

‘Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I should like 
to call the attention of the Senator from New Hampshire to the 
fact that before introducing my bill I furnished to the depart- 
ment the data and had them incorporate in proper language 
the very object that I had in view. In making inquiry of them 
they were of opinion that it would not be wise, from an econom- 
ical standpoint or from a strategical standpoint, to have merely 
one or two plants, but they thought that such plants should be 
located throughout the country where they would serve the best 
purposes both in time of peace and in time of war. For in- 
stance, it was indicated to us by one of the chief chemists—one 
of the chief scientists of this country—that the northeastern or 
the eastern part of our country, where a great volume of nitric 
acid is used in manufacturing processes and also where great 
munition factories happen to be located, would be one of the 
logical points to place one of these factories. Then, from the 
standpoint both of preparedness for war purposes and for agri- 
culture, one should be located in the southeastern part of the 
country, and one in the western part for that developing section. 
You will find in the testimony that they covered this ground 
very exhaustively. 

I wish now to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that 
one reason why we are so insistent that the question of fer- 
tilizers shall be considered in this connection is because it so 
happens that the very chemicals which are essential in the manu- 
facture of modern explosives are the exact chemicals which are 
used in fertilizing the soil. It would seem absurd for us, in a 
democratic Government, to commit ourselyes to the Govern- 
ment manufacturing its munitions of war, enlarging the required 
plants beyond the yield ordinarily necessary in order to provide 
for the exigencies of war, and then, from the very nature of the 
case, having produced surplus quantities of the very articles 
which the farmer needs, be estopped from furnishing him that 
which all of us are dependent upon. Mr. President, I take it 
that the army that stands in front of the musket and the cannon 
is only accidental, and the necessity for its activities is always 
to be deplored, and certainly we should not overlook the needs of 
that vast army which for 12 months in the year, with the arma- 
ment of the hoe and the plow, have to fight every day in order 
that we may stay here and in order that we may have a Govern- 
ment at all, Underneath all lies the essential fundamental prin- 
ciple of a fertile soil to feed a progressive people. I take it, 
therefore, that the first consideration of this body should not 
be cannon, should not be the Navy, should not be munitions of 
war, but first and primarily our first object should be to pro- 
yide for the commissary department, so that we may be inde- 
pendent of all other nations in this regard. 

We investigated this question, and when I shall take the 
floor—which I propose to do before the bill now under considera- 
tion shall have been passed—I shall take occasion to call the 
attention of the Senate to the bill which the Agriculture Com- 
mittee has reported without any other object in view than to 
provide for the very exigency that is now upon us. The Dill 
reported by that committee provides what we believe is a prac- 
tical beginning of the solution of this question. We believe that 
we have sufficient data in the hearings to warrant us in ap- 
propriating $15,000,000, and as it is a permanent improvement, 
in providing for a bond issue, under acts already upon the statute 
books, for the liquidation of the indebtedness incurred. It is a 
permanent improvement that future generations will enjoy as 
inuch or more than we, and therefore we have provided for the 
liquidation of it. 

We have also provided, by section 7, that the Government 
alone shall, without any association or any partnership with 
private corporations, do this work. We have ascertained as 
nearly as may be the amount of money necessary adequately 
to furnish these supplies. 

The question may be asked what process do we propose to use? 
I think there is full scope in the bill for those who are charged 
with its execution and administration to select the one best 
adapted to the peculiar circumstances which exist in this 
country. 

Now, I want to call the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that in the Southeastern States—what are known popularly 
as the “cotton States —statisties can be furnished to show 
what the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop], in part, 
showed, that practically 50 per cent of the gross proceeds of the 
entire cotton crop in most of the Southern States goes to settle 
the guano account. I do not believe there is a Senator here who 


will be unwillingly, with this opportunity presenting itself now, 
in view of the fact that this is a new process not yet preempted 
by private capital and that the water power is in our hands, 
to have the Government enter at this time upon the work of 
preparing these commodities which will protect us in time of 
war and which will also help feed us in time of peace. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama hus proposed an 
amendment providing for the appointment of a commission. To 
what source would that commission go to get its information? 
It would go to the identical source which we have already practi- 
cally exhausted. In the meantime legislation is being passed 
that may cause others to preempt the water-power field. Legis- 
lation may be passed in the meantime that will obstruct the 
very object of this bill. So after due consideration we have pro- 
vided what, in the opinion of experts, is a sufficient appropria- 
tion; we have provided for the means of obtaining that appro- 
priation and have provided that the Government shall take over 
and designate the power sites and immediately enter upon the 
construction of the necessary plants by such process as, in their 
judgment, is best and most available. So that in the considera- 
tion of any scheme of preparedness the bill which the Agricul- 
tural Committee has submitted to this body, in my judgment, 
is a wise and proper thing for us to address ourselves to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I desire to ask unani- 
mous consent of the Senate to have the House bill and the 
Senate bill printed in parallel columns for the use of the Senate. 
Probably 250 copies will be sufficient. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the order is made. 

The order was reduced to writing and agreed to (S. Doc. No. 
879), as follows: 

Ordered, That there be printed as a Senate document, in parallel 
columns, a comparative print of the bill (H. R. 12766) “to increase 
the efficiency of the Military Establishment of the United States,” show- 
ing the bill as passed by the House, and the bill (S. 4840) “for mak- 
ing further and more effectual provision for the national defense, and 
for other purposes,” as reported to the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, in reference to the 
investigation of the subject, which was so ably discussed by the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpRnwWOoop], I desire to say o 
the Senate that it was not considered at any length by the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee. We understood—and I particularly un- 
derstood—that the matter was being investigated fully by the 
Agricultural Committee, that hearings were being had, and that 
that committee intended to report a bill which would cover the 
whole subject. As my colleague on the committee, the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] has said, there were no members 
of our committee who were acquainted with the subject at all; 
and inasmuch as it was being investigated by another commit- 
tee, and the Military Affairs Committee thought that that com- 
mittee would report out a bill about the time that the prepared- 
ness bill came up for consideration, we understood the com- 
mittee would submit a report which would enable the Senate to 
vote intelligently upon the whole subject, and the Committee on 
Military Affairs did not deem it advisable to consider the ques- 
tion at length, 

I will also say for the committee that after Senate bill 4840, 
the military bill, had been reported and after the House had 
yoted down a provision in the House bill bearing upon this sub- 
ject, the distinguished Senator from Alabama submitted to me, 
as chairman of the committee, the resolution which he has now 
offered as an amendment; and I promised him then that during 
the consideration of the pending bill we would be very glad to 
have him appear before the committee and make a statement. 
That promise has not been redeemed, but will be; so that the 
committee is entirely free to act upon it in any way it may see 
fit; and the committee will be glad to hear from the Senator on 
this very subject, and his amendment may be considered either as 
a committee amendment or otherwise and action taken upon it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. May I say to the Senator from 
Oregon that it has been suggested to members of the Agricultural 
Committee that the bill reported by that committee, which is 
very short and, I think, very comprehensive, be offered as an 
amendment to the pending bill—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. At the proper time. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. At the proper time; and that 
course may be adopted. Of course it depends upon some con- 
tingencies, which perhaps may or may not arise; but I thought it 
only fair that I should notify the Senator now of that fact. I 
believe I discussed it somewhat with him previously. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me, I did not introduce my amendment until after the amend- 
ment to the House bill had been defeated, for the obvious reason 
that it would not have been necessary if the amendment had 
been carried in the House. I did ask the Senator from Oregon 
for a hearing, and he promised me that during the consideration 
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of this bill I would have an opportunity to be heard, I have 
presented the case as I understand it before the Senate, and I 
should like to take advantage of the opportunity offered by him 
at such time as he finds it convenient for his committee to meet 
and have me appear before it. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The committee will be glad to have 
the Senator come in, as I told the Senator a day or two ago. 

Now, I desire to submit a few committee amendments to the 
bill, They are very short, and I think they can be easily dis- 
posed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ments. 

The Secretary. The first amendment is, on page 106, in line 
13, at the end of the line, after the word “for” and before the 
„period, to insert the following: 


Provided, That the total enlisted force of the line of the Regular 
Army, including the Philippine Scouts, but excluding the 8 men 
of the Quartermaster Corps, of the Medical Corps, and the unassigned 
recruits, shall not at any one time, except in the event of actual or 
threatened war or similar emergency in which the public safety demands 
it, exceed 180,000. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The purpose of that amendment is to 
fix the maximum strength of the Army in time of peace, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The Ion PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi will 
state it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. I wish to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Oregon, whether, after the Senate 
shall finish the consideration of the Senate bill, it will then be 
offered as a substitute for the House bill? What I desire to 
know is will the Senate be given an opportunity to choose 
between the Senate bill after it shall be perfected and offered 
as the committee substitute and the House bill as it came 
from the House? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; I hoped that might be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will have to be done. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. That, I understand, is the attitude? The 
Senator is now offering amendments to the committee substi- 
tute? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Then the question will recur on the adop- 
tion of the committee substitute for the House bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, After the amendments have been 
determined upon. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. After the amendments are adopted to the 
committee bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Oregon give me the benefit of his advice on what might turn 
out to be a parliamentary point at a later time? As I under- 
stand the amendment which has just been offered in behalf of 
the committee, the Regular Army of the United States, exclusive 
of those branches of the service specifically mentioned in the 
amendment, shall not at any time, except in case of war, exceed 
the number of 180,000. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It has been my intention, at a later time 
during the consideration of this bill, to offer amendments affect- 
ing the peace strength of the Cavalry and Field Artillery 
branches, the effect of which would be to increase them over the 
terms proposed in the bill; and that, of course, would conflict 
with the amendment which has now been proposed by the com- 
mittee, if the amendment which I shall offer to the composition 
of the Cavalry units and the composition of the Field Artillery 
units should be adopted. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It would, I think, as a parliamentary 
proposition. P 

Mr. WADSWORTH. With the acceptance by the Senate of 
this amendment, limiting the Regular Army to 180,000—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In time of peace. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In time of peace, would my amendment 
be in order later on? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator would have to appeal to 
the Chair on that question. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It would not be if the total would 
increase the force beyond 180,000. If we adopt an amendment 
limiting the force to 180,000, I take it for granted that no subse- 
quent amendment could increase the number unless we reconsid- 
ered the action upon this amendment. 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President, I wish to state that I have 
never heard of this amendment before. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, this is a very serious 
matter. If the acceptance of this amendment is going to tie the 


hands of the Senate with respect to the increase of the Regular 
Army over the figures fixed in this bill as at present before the 
Senate, it will become a very grave question whether any branch 
of the Army may be increased by the Senate’s own vote as the 
result of an amendment being offered upon the floor during the 
debate. 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the opinion of the Chair, this 
is not a parliamentary question at all. If the amendment should 
be adopted now, limiting the maximum strength of the peace 
footing of the Regular Army to 180,000, and subsequently addi- 
tional amendments should be adopted by the Senate increasing 
various branches of the service, it would simply be a question 
for the War Department to determine what on earth it was 
gomg to do with the bill. It is not a parliamentary question 
at all. 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the Military Affairs Committee if this is a committee 
amendment? 1 never heard of it before. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that it was 
not adopted in the full committee. 

Mr. DU PONT. I never heard of it before. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It was discussed by members of the 
committee. 

Mr. DU PONT. Does the chairman think this is the appro- 
priate moment to bring it forward, before the bill is discussed? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator objects, I will refer it 
back to the committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I suggest that the 
chairman of the committee let this amendment go over for the 
present, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
over. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The committee substitute ought to be per- 
fected before we vote on it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will not the chairman of the com- 
mittee let us know what they are, at any rate, now? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have sent them up to the desk, and 
I shall be glad to have the Secretary read them all. 

The Secretary. On page 124, in line 13, after the letter “a,” 
it is proposed to strike out the words “ further detail” and in- 
sert “ reappointment,” so that, if amended, it will read: 

Provided, That no officer shall be eligible to a reappointment as chief 
of an arm, co 55 ee artment, or bureau until he a served two years 
with the branc! e Army in which commissioned 

The ERORE to the amendment was 8 to. 

The Secretary. On page 133, line 12, after the word “ sev- 
enty-five,” at the end of the line, it is proposed to insert: 

Provided further, That so much of the act approved January 25, 1907, 
as provides that the Chief of Coast Artillery shall be a member ot the 
General Staff Corps is hereby repealed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask the Senator to allow that 
to go over, as I have an amendment to offer on the paragraph 
just above, where the Senator asks that this amendment be 
put in. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The Secrerary. On page 142, in line 20, after the word 
“ Engineers,” the second word in the line, and after the comma, 
it is proposed to insert; 

Supply sergeant, mess sergeant, 
Engineers 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There are a number of amendments. 
All of the next two or three amendments are practically to the 
same effect, and are to restore these men to the same pay 
they are receiving under the law as it is now. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. On page 142, lines 20 and 21, it is proposed 
to strike out “and Cavalry, Artillery, and Corps of Engineers“ 
and insert “Cavalry and Artillery.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. On page 142, line 22, it is proposed to strike 
out the comma after the word “ Cavalry,” and insert the word 
“and.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. In the same line, on the same page, after the 
word “Artillery,” it is proposed to strike out the comma and 
the words “and Corps of Engineers.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. On page 142, line 25, it is proposed to strike 
out the comma after the word“ Infantry“ and insert the word 
“and,” so that it will rend“ Infantry and Cavalry“; and in the 
same line, on the same page, after the word “ Cavalry,” it is 


I am perfectly willing to let it go 


and stable sergeant, Corps of 
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proposed to strike out the comma and the words “and Corps of 
Engineers.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The Secrerary. On page 161, line 2, after the word only,“ 
the last word in the line, it is proposed to insert: 

Provided, That without the consent of Congress such Volunteer force 


shall not be called out for field service for more than a total period 
exceeding 30 days in any one year. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say, with reference to that 
amendment, that the question was raised here yesterday as to 
whether or not the President could call out the Volunteer Army 
in full force in time of peace without any limitation, for a 
year if he saw fit to do so, This is te limit the power of the 
President over the Volunteer Army, except during the time coy- 
ered by these training periods of 30 days in a year. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, there will be an amendment 
offered proposing to strike out the entire section; and I am not 
enough of a parliamentarian to know whether the adoption of 
this amendment will affect such an amendment or not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That will not affect it. If there 
is to be a motion to strike out the entire section, the adoption 
of the amendment will not affect the motion to strike it out. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, what section is it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Section 56. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The Srecrerary. On page 161, in line 16, after the word 
“into,” the second word in the line, it is proposed to strike out 
the word “two” and to insert the word “three,” so that, if 
amended. it will read: 

And shall be divided into three classes, the National Guard and the 
unorganized militia. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The purpose of that amendment is 
this: The bill as it is written seems to legislate out of existence 
the Naval Militia, and it might be that the law would be so 
construed. There was no purpose on the part of the committee 
to abolish the Naval Militia. This simply continues the present 
arrangement. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I intend to offer 
a substitute for section 57, but adopting this will not interfere 
with that. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The Secrerary. In the same line, on the same page, after 
the words “ National Guard,” it is proposed to insert a comma 
and the words “the Naval Militia.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That has the same object in view. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. Also, on page 161, line 21, after the word 
“ equipped,” it is proposed to insert “as a land force,” so that, 
if amended, it will read: 

The National Guard shall consist of the 8 enlisted militia, 
between the ages of 16 and 45 years, organized, armed, and equipped as 
a land force. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is for the same purpose—to pro- 
tect the Naval Militia. 

The Srecrerary. On page 161, in line 24, after the word 
„ militia,” the third word in the line, it is proposed to insert a 
comma and the words “ except the Naval Militia.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia will 
state it. ; 

Mr. HARDWICK. Are we proceeding now with general 
amendments or just committee amendments? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Committee amendments. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Other amendments will be in order after 
we have finished the committee amendments? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. After we have finished the com- 
mittee amendments. 

The Secrerary. On page 169, line 8, after the word“ Militia,” 
it is proposed to insert a comma and the words “except the 
Naval Militia.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That has the same purpose. I desire 
to say to the Senate that there are no substantial changes. 
The changes that have been made are principally of form rather 
than of substance. 

The Secrerary. On page 174, in line 11, after the word “ en- 
gineer™ and the comma, it is proposed to insert “Coast Ar- 
tillery.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The Secrerary. On page 185, in line 9, after the word 
“militia,” it is proposed to insert a comma and the words 
“except the Naval Militia.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I understand, from the 
amendment that went in before this, that the Naval Militia is 
not a part of the National Guard. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; it is not a part of the National 
Guard as at present organized. There is a separate Naval 
Militia act, and we want to except that from this provision, so 
as not to abolish it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I mean when this bill goes into effect 
the Naval Militia will not be a part of what is known as the 
National Guard? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No, sir. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I was not quite clear in my mind whether 
the Senator was correctly accomplishing what he had in mind, 
but I assume that he knows his business better than I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to suggest to the 
Senator from Oregon that the word “militia,” in line 9, page 
1a ete to be stricken out and the words “ National Guard” 
nserted. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It might be done in that way. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And the same in the heading of the section. 
I think if those things could be done, and the word “active” 
put in before “ service,” in line 10, it would express the situation 
much better. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I want to call the Senator’s attention 
to section 57, which provides that— 

The militia of the United States shall consist of all able-bodied male 
citizens of the United States and all other able-bodied males who have 
declared their intention to become citizens of the United States who 
are more than 16 years of age and not more than 45 years of age, and 
shall be divided into three e es. 

Now, it provides for the National Guard and the unorganized 
militia. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But, of course, the word “ militia,” in the 
two lines I have mentioned, does not refer to the unorganized 
militia, I assume. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Without going over the bill generally 
covering this subject, I do not know just what effect it might 


ve. 

Mr. CUMMINS. However, I simply desire to call it to the 
attention of the Senator from Oregon, because I shall offer 
amendments on those points when the time comes. 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Delaware will 
state it. 

Mr. DU PONT. I should like to ask whether the first amend- 
ment offered by the chairman of the Military Affairs Committee, 
in reference to the maximum size of the Regular Army in time 
of peace, has been acted upon? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; that amendment has been 
passed over. 

The Secretary. The committee also offers one other amend- 
ment—on page 196, the last page of the bill, in line 14, after 
the words “land force” and the comma, to insert, “and not 
to the Naval Militia, which shall consist of such part of the 
militia as may be prescribed by the Presider: for each State, 
Territory, or District,” so that, if amended, it will read: 

The provisions of this act in respect to the militia shall be applicable 
only to the militia organized as a land force, and not to the Naval 
Militia, which shall consist of such part of the militia as may be pre- 
scribed by the President for each State, Territory, or District, and shalt 
take effect on July 1. 1916. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That preserves the Naval Militia 
under the law as it is at present organized, Mr. President. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Those are all the amendments the 
committee desires to offer at this time. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Oregon allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I think he answered it yesterday, but I 
have forgotten the answer. Somebody inquired of the Senator 
yar the number of the Philippine Scouts was—how large a 
orce. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. A little over 5,000 men. 
the Senator the exact number. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That is near enough for my purpose, I 
noticed that the amendment which the Senator proposed this 
afternoon, and which has been passed over temporarily, pro- 
viđed that the total number of men provided for under this 
bill in times of peace should not exceed 180,000, including the 
Philippine Scouts. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They have always been counted as a 
part of the enlisted strength of the line of the Army. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes; I assume that is true. I wanted 
to ask the Senator this question,-then: Are the Philippine 
Scouts, under the law which organized that body, subject to be 


I can give 
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ordered to this country to do military duty or to be sent to 
foreign countries? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that I have 
never taken occasion to look into that. I really do not know. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. The object of my inquiry was simply 
this: The number of men provided for by this bill is, in my 
opinion, not at all excessive; and personally I should like to 
see the regular standing army in time of peace not less than 
250,000 men. Now, the number of 5,000 men is quite a percent- 
age of 180,000 men; and unless the law is so that the Philippine 
Scouts can be ordered to this country, or that a similar number 
of men could be added to the number authorized by this bill in 
case the Philippine Scouts should be disbanded by reason of our 
losing confrol of the Philippines, or otherwise, I should hope 
the Senator would lay that matter before the committee again, 
as to whether the Philippine Scouts ought to be included in 
determining the size of our Army. 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President, I should like to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Connecticut to the fact that while the 
Philippine Scouts to-day consist of 5,733 men, the law authorizes 
the enlistment of 10,000 men, so that they have never been re- 
cruited to the limit authorized by law. Therefore, should this 
limit be reached and you include them in the Regular Army, 
you reduce the total to a much lower figure than that at which 
we were given to understand it was to be fixed. 

I do not approve of the amendment limiting it to 180,000 men, 
unless you exclude the Philippine Scouts. I will say that this 
amendment never has been discussed in the committee, and my 
attention has never been called to it, although I have been here 
all the time. I think it is a very important proposition. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator is correct about that. It 
has not been discussed behind the committee doors. It has, how- 
ever, been discussed among members of the committee, as these 
amendments are usually considered when a bill is being acted 
upon by the Senate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, in view of what the Sena- 
tor from Delaware says, I call the attention of the chairman 
of the committee to the fact that there would seem to be some 
ambiguity, possibly, in the language of the amendment which he 
has proposed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I will say to the Senator that that 
amendment has been passed over for this evening, anyhow, and 
we can discuss that point later. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I know it has been passed over; but I 
was simply going to suggest to the mind of the Senator now, 
as being a convenient time, whether the language that he has 
used, “including the Philippine Scouts,” would include the 
Philippine Scouts as they are now organized, under the present 
number existing, or whether it would include the whole 10,000 
authorized. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is true that if the President author- 
ized the enlistment of natives of the Philippine Islands to the 
total number fixed by law, 12,000, it would reduce the total 
strength of other forces included in the 180,000. 

Mr, OVERMAN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator what is the maximum limit fixed in the bill? In the 
amendment it is fixed at 180,000. The maximum fixed in the 
bill is 240,000, I believe. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Two hundred and fifty thousand. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Suppose the amendment is adopted fixing it 
at 180,000, what will be the total amount of money to be ap- 
propriated by this Congress to meet that increase? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I gave that information to the Sen- 
ator yesterday, based on an estimate of the minimum strength, 
Mr. OVERMAN. I thought it was the maximum—240,000. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator is speaking of the House 
provision, which provides for 140,000. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is the House provision; yes; I want 
to know how much money we will have to appropriate now, 
if the maximum is 180,000, including everything—not only the 
pay of the officers, but the equipment of the officers, and the 
guns, and everything we will have to furnish. What will be 
the total appropriation we will have to make in this bill if the 
maximum is 180,000? 

Mr. WARREN. We only provide for the addition of the 
first increment of one-fifth in the coming immediate appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The appropriation bill always appropriates 
for quarters and all that. 

Mr. WARREN. I know it; but this increase of the Army is 
to come in one, two, three, four, and five years. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand that; but we will have to 
appropriate for the first year an additional amount. 

Mr. WARREN. For the first increment only. 

Mr. OVERMAN. For the first increment, 


Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not see any estimate of what that 
would cost—the clothing, the guns, the machine guns, and all 
that. It is not included in this. We have got to appropriate 
for all of this if we increase the Army to 180,000; and I should 
like to know just about what the total amount is that this 
Congress will have to appropriate, including the first increment, 
the men, and the equipment. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator does not mean that we are to 
appropriate in the coming bill for 180,000 men? 

Mr. OVERMAN, We are going to provide for 180,000 men. 

Mr. WARREN. I know we are, but they will only be taken 
into the Army four or five years from now. 

Mr, OVERMAN. That is the limit, the maximum. 

Mr. WARREN. Some will come in within one year. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What I want to know is, what it will cost 
this year. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Senator. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator probably has it there. 
approximately at the rate of $1,000 a man. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. For the first year—— 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I should like to state 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Let me answer the Senators ques- 
tion, The enlisted strength of 180,000 is divided into five 
merements 

et WARREN. The House bill had a division of four incre- 
ments. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; we have five. It will cost ap- 
proximately, as shown in Table X of Senate Report 263, the 
first year $126,000,000; the second year, $138,000,000; the third 
year, $151,000,000; the fourth year, $167,000,000; the fifth year, 
$182,000,000 ; and annually thereafter about $177,000,000. That 
covers the Quartermaster Department, the current cost, the new 
equipment, and the heavy artillery in the Ordnance Department, 

Mr. OVERMAN. And the pay of the enlisted men? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Yes. In the Engineer Department 
it covers the current cost and the new equipment; in the Signal 
Corps, current cost and new equipment; and the Medical 
Department. 

Mr. WARREN. So it not only covers the equipment but it 
covers also the housing of the men. a 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir; practically everything. 

Mr. WARREN. Every possible expense that can be contem- 
plated or estimated beforehand is covered in the figures that the 
Senator has given. 

ERIA A hi Will the Senator please state on what page 

a 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. On page 24 of the report of the 
committee. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The cost of the Regular Army. That in- 
cludes everything? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr, President, I should like to ascertain— 
I am not clear in my mind yet—what would be the peace 
strength of the Army under the Senate bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The minimum strength under the 
Senate committee amendment is 194,586, which includes the 
Quartermaster Corps, the Hospital Corps, the unassigned re- 
cruits, and the Philippine Scouts. 

Mr. NELSON. That would be the number of the Army after 
the first year. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It would be one-fifth of the proposed 
increase after the first year. 

Mr, NELSON. The ultimate increase of the peace strength 
will only be reached in the fifth year? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NELSON. What is the aggregate of the increased peace 
strength? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Under the proposed amendment, 
180,000 men. 

Mr. NELSON. And what will be the war strength when full? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Two hundred and fifty thousand. 

Mr. NELSON. Instead of making the complete war strength 
in one year, it takes five years? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Not the war strength; the peace 
strength. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. So at the end of the first year in time of 
peace there will be added to the present strength of the Army 
only 16,000? 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. That is all. 

Mr. BRANDEGEB. Sixteen thousand in time of peace, until 
at the end of five years the maximum in time of peace can not 
exceed 180,000? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If that amendment goes through. 


I will give that information to the 
It is 
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Mr. DU PONT. I hope the Senator will change it is as to 
make it exclusive instead of inclusive of the Philippine Scouts. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The amendment has been passed over. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator said the increase is 
only 16,000 the first year. Is that in addition to the increase 
of 20,000 in the regular force by the recent act? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, No; those are being absorbed in the 
general Army scheme. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then the 20,000 that we have in- 
creased the Army covers all for the first year and 4,000 in excess. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The increase to the maximum 
strength under existing law is only temporary. 

Mr. WARREN. I think this matter of construing the law 
could well be reached if you add the 20,000 men authorized the 
other day to the present Army strength and deduct that total 
from the proposed strength and then divide that remaining 
total into five parts, to show each year’s increase. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Why delay an increase in the Regu- 
lar Army? If we need a Regular Army, why not begin to in- 
crease it right now? 

Mr. WARREN. That is a matter for consideration, of course, 
It has been proposed. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I hope by the end of five years we 
can lessen the size of the Army. 

Mr. WARREN. It is proposed by the General Staff that we 
shall make the increase in four or five increments. The House 
saw fit to make the total Army number smaller, but the incre- 
ment in each of the four years would be about the same each 
year as in the Senate bill. 

In reference to the inquiry of the Senator from Connecticut 
about the Philippine Scouts, we must not make any calculations 
upon using those elsewhere than in the Philippines. Without 
quoting any law about the matter, the formation is entirely local 
and is intended only for local use. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That ought to be passed on entirely 
by itself and not be made a part of this measure. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That is the idea I had in mind. I 
thought they were a special force and were hardly to be con- 
sidered as a part of the Regular Army. They are only adapted 
to use in that country as a constabulary. 

Mr. DU PONT. They could not be utilized anywhere else, 
and, in my judgment, they ought to be excluded from all con- 
sideration in reference to the Regular Army. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBR. I simply wanted the Senator’s opinion. 

Mr. DU PONT. Further, the Philippines are likely to be cast 
adrift, and the scouts would have to go in that event. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I want to say to the 
Senator from Georgia one way by which Congress has been 
able to keep the force down is by not making the appropria- 
tion. The officers of the Army can not enlist up to the author- 
ized strength because they do not have the money to pay them, 
and as the enlistments expire the men go out of service. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I simply wanted the Senator’s opinion 
ns to whether the 180,000 maximum included the Philippine 
Scouts, so as to know how many would be deducted from 
effective use in this country in the event we should have war 
with another country by reason of the language of the Senator’s 
amendment. In other words, if the Senator thinks a real effec- 
tive Army, if we get into trouble with another country or in 
time of peace, should be 180,000 men, ought we not to say not 
including the Philippine Scouts? If the Philippine Scouts are 
5,000 men, we ought to say that the maximum, including them, 
should be 185,000. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We utilize the Philippine Scouts over 
there; they are a part of the regular force; but I do not think 
they would be available anywhere else. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It all depends on the judgment of Sen- 
ators as to the amount of Army they want to be ready to utilize 
here. If the Senator thinks 175,000 would be enough oyer 
here, I have no quarrel with him about it, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I may say here that so far as I am 
individually concerned I do not think that an Army of 180,000 
men is large enough, but we can not each have what we want, 
and the committee felt that somewhere about that number was 
as much as the sentimeat of the country and of Congress would 
warrant. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. The Senator might feel optimistic some 
day, and if he really thinks or if the committee thinks that 
the Senate or the country would stand for five or ten thousand 
more than he thought day before yesterday, it would not be a 
great calamity if he would offer an amendment then to add 
10,000 more, even if it was voted down. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, The committee will give the subject 
further consideration. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the committee a question, if I may. Has an esti- 
mate been made by the department as to the probable cost of 
maintaining an army of the size provided for in this bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have just read that. I will say to 
the Senator, if he will refer to the report of the committee on 
this bill he will find an estimate covering the cost. The Senator 
speaks about the Regular Establishment? 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Yes; the maximum. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, On page 24 of the report the Senator 
will Jes a table giving the. estimate made by the War Depart- 
men 

85 CUMMINS. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the Senator from Iowa permit me 
to ask the chairman of the committee a question before we take 
up his amendment? 

Mr. CUMMINS. 
the question, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It may be two or three questions. I 
have been seeking an opportunity here during the small talk 
which has been going on. I want to ask the chairman of the 
committee about section 22, which deals with the Coast Artil- 
lery Corps. What increase does the bill make in the personnel 
of the Coast Artillery? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. What was the Senator’s question? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I was directing the Senator's attention 
to section 22, and I asked him what increase that makes in the 
personnel of the Coast Artillery Corps. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, The present enlisted strength of the 
Coast Artillery is 19,321. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Is that the paper strength or the avail- 
able strength? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is the authorized strength. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The actual available strength? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Les. sir. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. My information was that it was about 
2,000 less than that. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am speaking of the authorized 
strength. ‘The numbers vary a little all the time. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. What increase does the bill propose 
in that corps? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Toa minimum strength of 24,897. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. An increase of about 5,000? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Of 5,576. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I be permitted to say to both Senators that 
I have had occasion lately to investigate the matter, and I fear 
the report is that 17,250 or 17,275 is the number of the Coast 
Artillery. Am I in error as to that? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Usually the enlisted personnel is lim- 
ited by the appropriation, Of course in getting at these esti- 
mates the committee has had to take some fixed and definite 
estimate, both as to amount and as to men. The figure I refer 
to is the authorized strength. Perhaps the Senator has a report 
as to the actual strength. 

Mr. LEWIS. I will say to the Senator I have no report, but 
being anxious about the matter I have a letter from those who 
assumed to report the matter to me for my personal informa- 
tion, sought by me connected with other matters, I have no 
official report from the officers of our Government. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The statement made by the Senator 
from Illinois agrees with my own information that there are 
to-day only a little over 17,000 in the Coast Artillery. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The 19,321 I speak of is the author- 
ized strength of the Coast Artillery. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. And this bill will bring the authorized 
strength up to 24,000? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. To 24,897. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That would be the minimum or 5 
mum strength? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is the minimum strength. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. And the President is authorized by 
this section to increase that? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. To a total enlisted strength of 30,009. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. For example, the increase would be 
12,562 privates authorized by this bill, and the President is 
authorized to increase that to 15,675, which would be an in- 
crease of about 3,000. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, in the Artillery a very large 
proportion of enlisted men are not quoted as privates. There 
nre privates of the first class and privates and then various 
definitions are given to the more skilled force of enlisted men, 
so the privates are not in the same proportion to the enlisted 
men as in the other branches of the Army. It is more as it is 


I have no objection to the Senator asking 
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in the Navy. You have to take the entire list of the enlisted 
force in order to know just what the increase is. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It would seem to me from a hasty con- 
sideration of the. provision that the authorized increase would 
be less than the Senator has stated. However 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me say to the Senator that the 
proposed increase that I have called to his attention, 24,897, is 
0 ae proposed minimum strength. The war strength would be 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I, of course, defer to the better infor- 
mation and the far better judgment of the chairman of the 
committee upon the matter, but my information is that if we 
increase the Artillery Corps to this minimum strength we shall 
then fall far short of enough men to man the fortifications in 
this country; that is, we shall fall short of having men enough 
to man the fortifications to the extent of one-half. If that be 
true, it seems to me that would be unfortunate, because as it 
occurs to me the Coast Artillery is a very important portion of 
our forces, 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN, I will say to the Senator, in reply, 
that you can get just as many different opinions on this subject 
as you can get men to talk with you upon the subject. This 
niner is satisfactory to the Chief of the Coast Artillery, Gen, 

reaver. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is, the minimum number? 

Mr. CHAMBNHRLAIN. Yes, sir. I will ask to have inserted 
in the Recorp a statement from Gen. Weaver with reference to 
the Coast Artillery. His view may not be in line with the views 
of some of the other men in his branch of the service, but in 
most of these estimates—and we have given as much as they 
asked—we have been governed largely by the advice of the men 
who are at the head of these several corps. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the chairman state that there is also 
reliance to be placed upon the Artillery Corps, militia, or Na- 
tional Guard? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Surely. 

Mr. WARREN, Which is, of course, organized and located 
near these fortified points. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is in addition. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. They are in the nature of reserves? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; they work right with them. The 
Naval Militia and the Coast Artillery companies in the States 
train with the Regular Coast Artillery at certain seasons of 
the year. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It seems to me it is the most important 
branch of our land forces. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will ask the Secretary to read this 
statement from Gen. Weaver. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me first complete my statement. 
The Navy is our first line. It seems to me that it ought to be 
full and complete. If we are going to slight the Military Estab- 
lishment in any particular, it ought not to be the Navy, and 
second in importance to that, in my mind, is the Coast Artillery. 
If we are going to take care of the Navy and are going to 
slight any other branches of the service, it ought not to be the 
Coast Artillery. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think the Senator will find that there 
is a very great difference of opinion among Army officers. The 
Coast Artillery is simply a harbor defense, and some of the 
officers will even go so far as to insist that it is sometimes a 
source of weakness, as it requires a mobile army to come to 
its defense in some cases where a landing has been made. I 
am simply stating that there is a diversity of opinion on that 
subject. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Every man in the Artillery Corps is 
probably better qualified to render service in the Infantry and 
to operate machine guns than any other man in the service, ex- 
cept a man trained specially to handle machine guns. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I should like to have the Senator read 
the testimony of one or two witnesses before the committee 
where they state the number of men who would be required to 
defend the coast defenses in the northeast part of this country. 
I do not pretend to know, but we rely on expert testimony in 
reference to this subject. There is a difference of opinion 
among men in the Army as to the particular branch which ought 
to be increased. In any event, the statement of Gen. Weaver 
will show that the proposal of the Senate committee meets with 
his approbation. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I should be very glad to hear it read. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask to have it read. 

Mr. DU PONT. Before it is read I should like to say to the 
Senator from Utah that I think all military men agree that 
while the Coast Artillery is of great importance for the defense 
of special points and special cities it is not the most important 


factor of our system of defense on land. The presence of a 


mobile army is next to the Navy the great factor of national 
defense. The Artillery defends a few isolated, separated points 
near which great cities are situated. The enemy could land at 
a hundred other points and there should be a mobile army to 
meet them. ` ; 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me ask the Senator why we build 
fortifications? 

Mr. DU PONT. To prevent our Artillery from being at the 
mercy of a few ships of war. ‘ 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The fortifications are useful or else we 
would not build them. 

Mr. DU PONT. Certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Are the fortifications of any use unless 
they are manned? 

Mr. DU PONT. No; they should be manned; but the rank in 
importance is simply this: First in importance, considering the 
whole scheme of defense, is the Navy, and, in my opinion, the 
mobile army is the second. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Then the Senator from Delaware does 
not agree with the officer who was quoted by the chairman of 
the committee a moment ago—— 

Mr. DU PONT. That may be, but 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me finish my question. I say the 
Senator evidently does not agree with the statement that was 
made a moment ago that the Coast Artillery is rather a source 
of weakness than otherwise? 

Mr. DU PONT. No; I do not agree with that at all. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. They are a source of strength, 

Mr. DU PONT. A source of strength. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It seems to me that if coast fortifica- 
tions are necessary and useful, it is of the highest importance 
that they should be sufficiently manned. 

Mr. DU PONT. I will repeat the remark I made a few 
moments ago, that while the Coast Artillery is of the utmost 
importance in the special localities which it defends, and should 
be kept at those places in a state of efficiency and ready for all 
emergencies, still, in the general problem of national defense, I 
consider it secondary to the mobile army, which is the first 
factor. That is not my opinion alone, but is the general con- 
census of the opinions of military men, as the Senator will per- 
ceive if he will read the testimony which was taken before the 
Senate committee. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs a question or two for 
information. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. May we not first have this paper rend, 
I will ask the Senator from Minnesota? 


Mr. NELSON. Yes, sir. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 


The Secretary read as follows: 
NEED FOR 03 ADDITIONAL COMPANIES OF COAST ARTILLERY. 


The Coast Artillery Corps at present comprises 170 companies. This 
number is 93 companies short of the number required to man one-half 

the armament now provided. If war should be declared to-morrow 

there are coast fortifications which have been provided and installed 

at the expense of $41,000,000 (530 heavy guns and one hundred and 

Sweaty sent 12-inch mortars), which could not be used, use Con- 

gress has not provided the manning bodies for them. 

The existing armament is Inadequate. The War Department has 
recommended that large additions be made thereto during the next four. 
years, The fortification bill to be reported this year will carry large 
sums for additional seacoast armament. The inconsistency on the part 
of Congress of appropriating for additional seacoast armament and at 
the same time failing to provide trained personnel for half the arma- 
ment already provided is obvious. 

The long-established policy of the War Department contemplates that 
the regular Coast Artillery personnel should be sufficient to man the 
fortifications in the Insular possessions and one-half the fortifications 
in the United States. ‘This PB ga has been repeatedly recommended 
by the General Staff and by the War Department. It may be said that 
no responsible military agency cognizant of all the appurtenant facts 
has come to any conclusion other than that the strength of the Coast 
Artillery called for in this policy is the minimum that should be pro- 
vided in the interests of national security. Ninety-three additional 
companies of Coast Artillery, the number called for under the Senate 
bill, is the number needed to carry out this policy. 

Coast fortifications form, with the Navy, our first line of defense. 
Unless they are efficient an guanyi without setting foot on our shores, 
can destroy our seacoast cities. If the Navy be ong enough to con- 
trol the sea, an enemy can not invade our country, but he can and wili 
attack our seacoast cities by naval fire unless they are adequately 
protected by seacoast fortifications. The duties of Coast Artillery 
troops of a highly technical and scientific nature, and such troops must 
be provided and trained in time of peace. What explanation could be 
offered to the: country if in time of war our fortifications, provided by 
Congress at great cost, should prove impotent because of failure of 
Congress to provide the necessary personnel for thelr operation? 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I call the atten- 
tion of the Senator to the fact that we have increased the 
Coast Artillery Corps just exactly as Gen. Weaver wanted it 
done? 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. The statement which has just been read 
from the desk, as I understand, is Gen. Weaver’s statement. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Yes, sir. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, The statement just read from the 
desk bears out precisely what I thought and had suggested 
about it, namely, the absolute necessity of sufficiently and thor- 
oughly manning our coast fortifications. It is true, this bill 
provides for 93 additional companies, but I do not understand 
that they are to be full companies, because the bill limits the 
total number of men; and when the companies are filled as the 
President- is authorized to fill them, then there will be some 
four or five thousand more men than are provided for in the 
bill. z 

Mr. DU PONT. Six thousand. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I want to suggest to the chairman of 
the committee for his consideration, in view of the extreme im- 
portance of this branch of the service, as shown in the state- 
ment which has just been read from the desk, whether it 
would not be better to provide in the bill at once for the 
maximum number, which would be 5,000 or 6,000 more, and 
then provide that the President, at his discretion, might reduce 
the number to the minimum that is provided; in other words, 
to reverse the provisions of the bill and, instead of fixing the 
minimum amount and authorizing the President to increase it 
to the maximum, to fix the maximum amount and authorize 
him to decrease it to the minimum. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Where will the Senator stop with 
that? That would disorganize the whole plan of having a 
minimum, a certain proportion less than the maximum. If you 
increase this branch of the service to the maximum strength, 
what will you do with the balance of the other different arms 
of the service? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. You will leave the balance as they are. 
It does not disorganize the balance of the service. use 
you provide for a distinct branch of the service in that way, it 
does not affect the remainder of it. It is true it is adopting a 
somewhat different plan, but it does not disorganize the other 
branches, because they are separate and distinct. I make that 
suggestion for the consideration of the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I occupy the same position as 
does the Senator from Utah with regard to the importance of 
keeping up the efficiency of our Coast Artillery. My understand- 
ing of the situation is that we are carrying out a policy that has 
been in operation for some time in theory and are making it 
one in practice; that is, we are supplying 100 per cent of the 
forces necessary for our insular fortifications, 50 per cent of the 
needed forces for our continental coast fortifications, the other 
50 per cent which may be needed in emergencies to be supplied 
from the National Guard of the respective States where those 
fortifications are. 

When Gen. Weaver was before our committee I asked him 
specifically with reference to that subject, and such was his in- 
formation. I then asked him whether the militia of the sea- 
board cities were equipped for work so as to be as efficient as 
the regular force. His answer was: 

What we have done along this line is this: We have equip) 


armorics with dummy armament and accessories thereto, whic’ 
them to conduct drill 


their 
enables 
in their armories, including all the features 
necessary for range 3 and serving s, ammunition, etc, The 
system contemplates that they come to the fortifications for a period 
each year and put into actual practice at the fortifications the armory 
instruction they have had during the winter. They are able to have 
in the armories practically all of the essential instruction, except the 
firing of pon ba es, and for that, in substitution of the firing of full- 
size proset es, they have subcaliber practice in firing at miniature 
targets. 


I believe that the wise course with reference to our Coast 
Artillery is to keep it at, I will not say maximum efficiency, but 
at practically that; and the National Guard force which 
is in training, as Gen. Weaver said, as a reserve force to be 
used in case of emergency. I do not suppose it will be pos- 
sible to enact any measure—that is, to carry it through both 
Houses—which would accomplish that; but it has always 


seemed to me, to put it mildly, unwise and improper to spend |’ 


millions of dollars in the erection of coast fortifications and then 
to deprive those fortifications of the one thing needful to make 
them effective, and that is a sufficient number of men behind 
the guns. It seems, however, that it has always been the case 
to supply a small proportion of the force necessary—I say 
“always,” but it has been so for some time—and to rely upon 
the National Guard to supplement that force in the event that 
occasion should arise for their full use. I do not think it is 
good policy, but I do not believe we are going to be able to 
change it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I thoroughly agree with 
what the Senator from Colorado has so well said. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I want to ask the chairman of 
the committee, if it will not embarrass him, for information in 
respect to the Cavalry. What changes does the bill effect in 
the personnel of the Cavalry? What is the present strength 
of the Cavalry and what will be the strength under this bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Under the existing law there are 15 
Cavalry regiments, having an enlisted strength of 12,240. This 
bill increases the number of Cavalry regiments to 25, or an in- 
crease of 10 regiments, and increases the enlisted strength 
of the Cavalry to 24,900 men. - 

Mr. NELSON. That is the peace strength? od 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, That is the minimum strength. 

Mr. NELSON. Now, another question, if the chairman will 
allow me, in connection with the Cavalry. I have received 
complaints that in the matter of promotion Cavalry officers by 
this bill, or, at all events, by the House bill, are placed at a 
disadvantage in comparison with Artillery and Infantry oft- 
cers, 5 Can the chairman give me any information on that 
point? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is no question, Mr. President, 
that at one time or another, as one branch of the service is 
increased by increasing the number of its units, the number 
of vacant places increases, and the officers of the particular 
branch where the increase is greatest are promoted more rapidly 
than are the officers of some other branch the number of units 
of which remains more or less stationary. In those organiza- 
tions where the increase is small or where there is no change at 
all, promotions are slow, and the officers of such organizations 
suffer in that respect, if it may be called suffering, while in 
those organizations where the number of units has been largely 
increased promotions are more rapid. 

Now, let me say to the Senator further that that condition 
has confronted the Military Committee in one shape or another 
ever since I have been a member of that committee, and we are 
confronted now with the question of equalization of promotion, 
so that the men in the different branches may fare, somewhat 
alike. 

Mr. NELSON. That is what I referred to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. For instance, take the present condi- 
tions. Some of the branches of the Army were increased out 
of proportion to some of the others, and therefore the promo- 
tions in the particular branches so inereased have been more 
rapid than promotions in the branches which have not changed 
much. In order to try to equalize promotions, we have ap- 
pointed a subcommittee to take the matter up and to report 
to the full committee some plan for the equalization of promo- 
tions in each branch of the service. 

Mr. NELSON. Is that plan to be made a part of this bill? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. We are going to try to do 
that; but let me say to the Senator that it is not an easy propo- 
sition to settle. We have discussed it time and time again. If 
the subcommittee fails to agree, then the whole committee 
will have to take it up and do the very best they can. 

Mr. NELSON. I hope that question will be settled, because I 
have had a good many complaints about the disadvantages 
which officers in the Cavalry service have suffered in the past. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ments proposed by the Senator from Iowa. 

The SECRETARY. On page 111, after line 12, at the end of sec- 
tion 6, the section pertaining to the General Staff Corps, it is 
proposed to add the following: 

The President shall detail five officers of the National Guard, of not 
less than 10 years’ service, who shall constitute an additional section 
of the General Staff, to be known as the National Guard section. Such 
officers shall be detailed as follows : One for a term of one year; one for 
a term of two years; one for a term ef three years; and two for a term 
of four years; and after the iration of each detail the successor 
shall be detailed for a period of four years unless such detailed officers 
shall be sooner relieved. In the event of a vacancy in this section the 
detail shall be for the unexpired term. No officer having served in this 
section of the General Staff shall be again detailed for such service 
within two years after the service has National Guard officers 
so serving shall receive the pay and allowances of officers of similar 
grade in the Regular Army. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not know how the chair- 
man of the committee*or the members of the committee view this 
amendment. I have had some reason to think that it would not 
be opposed. If, however, it is opposed, I desire to submit some 
reasons for its adoption. I ask the Senator from Oregon, the 
chairman of the committee, whether he desires to go on with 
the discussion this evening? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I should like to go on until 6 o'clock, 
if the Senator is prepared to go on. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Iam prepared, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, before the Senator 


proceeds I should like to send an amendment to the desk to be 
read. 
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Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have no disposition to inter- 
fere with the proposed discussion of the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa; but if I understand the correct proceeding, we 
ought to dispose of the Senate committee amendments before 
other amendments are offered to the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We have disposed of all but one, 
and that one went over by consent. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia has 
asked that an amendment sent to the desk by him may be read. 
The Chair presumes the Senator from Iowa will not object. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no objection whatever. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment sent to the desk by the Senator from Georgia. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add, after section 29, the 
following: 

Smc. 29a. In addition to the work connected with the military service 
soldiers on active duty hereafter ning shall devote as many hours 
as can be so used without neglecting their military duties and, if 
practican, an avera; rage of 96 hours monthly to study and to receiving 

structions upon cational lines not directly 53 with the 
military service and 3 to their ciyil life. A part 
of this preparation for civil life shall consist of vocational education 
one in agriculture or the mechanic arts, and civilian teachers ma 

emplo, oe to ald the Army officers in conducting the said educatio 
— e Secretary of War, with the ducting of the President, sball 
prescribe rules and regulations — tt con — the instructions pre- 
paratory for civil life herein provi 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. vate oth the Senator from Iowa 
also yield to me to offer an amendment and have it read, printed, 
and lie on the table? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. I send the amendment to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 189, line 4, after the word “ units,” 
it is proposed to insert “ and every officer of higher rank than 
that of captain,” so that the text will read: 

To captains commandin; iE ene aoe ne ROE NO STET Seer 
of higher rank than that captain, $ 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to have the amendment of the 
Senator from Iowa again stated. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that I am 
going to suggest a recess until to-morrow at 12 o’clock, and the 
amendment will be printed in the Rrcorp. 

Mr. CUMMINS. As I understand, the Senator does not desire 
to haye the argument go on at this time? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No. I will suggest to the Senator that 
most of the Senators prefer to go on with this matter to-morrow 
and to take a recess at this time. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very well. 


RECESS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate take a recess 
until to-morrow at 12 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 40 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, March 
81, 1916, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


return to 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuourspay, March 30, 1916. 


The House met at 10.30 a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We draw near to Thee, our Father in heaven, with open 
hearts, that we may receive the inspiration which Thou alone 
canst impart; that with clearness of thought, honesty of pur- 
pose, and patriotic fervor we may render unto Thee and to our 
fellow men a service which shall increase the genius and effi- 
ciency of popular government and fulfill the demands of the 
growing changes in our civilization, moving ever onward and 
upward to larger life and nobler achievements; and blessing 
and honor and praise be Thine, in His name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

REPRINT OF A BILL. 


Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, the first print of the bill (H. R. 
410) to establish a flood protection and drainage fund and to 
provide for the protection, drainage, and reclamation of the 
overflowed and swamp lands in the United States, and so forth, 
has been exhausted. This bill, introduced by the Speaker, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], is a very important meas- 
ure, one in which my State is vitally interested and in which, 
I believe, the entire country is interested. This fact is demon- 
strated by the exhaustion of the first print. I have taken this 
matter up with the chairman of the committee and he stated 
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that he would be present this morning, but I find he is not here, 
He has no objection to a reprint, and I ask unanimous consent 
that 500 copies of the bill be ordered reprinted. 

Mr. MANN. It does not require an order of the House to 
have a reprint of a bill. The chairman of the Committee on 
Printing has the power to order it. 

Mr. SEARS. I have tried to get some copies of this bill, 
and it is immaterial to me how I secure them; but on account 
of the importance of the bill, which is a good one, I would like 
to have it reprinted. 

Mr. MANN. I shall not object, although the Committee on 
Printing has the power to order a reprint without action of 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida said he had 
consulted with the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. SEARS. I consulted with the chairman of the committee, 
and he has no objection to my making this request, and, in fact, 
the request is made with his knowledge and consent. 

Mr. MANN. I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


IMMIGRATION, 


Under the order heretofore made the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 10384) 
to regulate the immigration of aliens to, and the residence of 
aliens in, the United States, with Mr. Saunprers in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment pending, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

P 38, line 24, strike out the words “of the United States Publie 
Health Service.” 

Mr. BENNET. I will say to the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Burnett] that that was the amendment to which we 
agreed on Tuesday, but no vote was taken on the amendment. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, that is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIDNGEL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to page 10, line 23, for the purpose of modifying an 
amendment known as the Humphrey amendment, so that it will- 
relate only to contiguous countries, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to return to page 10, line 23, for the purpose 
indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Reserving the right to 
object, what does the gentleman desire to do? 

Mr. SIEGEL. To modify the gentleman’s amendment so 
that it will apply to territory contiguous to the United States, 
which was the object when it was presented. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I have no objection to 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


e 10, line 23, following the colon, insert: 

eae cided further, That whenever any foreign country contiguous 
to the United States shall by statute, somone order, or otherwi: 
excinde from its 5 any class or classes of citizens of the Unit 
States upon nds different from Pao ae eee for excluding aliens 
from the United States herein speci same class or classes of 
aliens residing in such We Homes shall be excluded from the 
United States so long as such exclusion of United States citizens 
continues.” 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp a telegram which gives the reasons for 
confining this provision to countries contiguous to the United 
States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to insert the telegram to which he refers. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The telegram is as follows: 


Hon. WILLIAM S. Bun 
Washington, D. 0.: 


New Lonk, March 29, 1916. 


rties, It inter- 


3 with the Pe gens of pes ia which era American 
doctrine. So as the Russian Jew 15 concert t will exclude 
him ae chee because Russia has mong ent forbidden American 
Jews to enter „even though they an American passport. 


She persists in this contention notwithstanding the abrogation by 
a unanimous vote of Congress of the treaty of 1832, and has thus far 
failed to negotiate a new treaty; con pene — class of immigrants 
who are Dagon to occupy an 5 on use of the 
mination to which they are tre. subjected — und 

This endment should 


The Soors of p ebien closed to them. 
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therefore be rejected, and in any event so qualified as to preyent it from 
becoming the medium of injustice and cruelty. 
Louis MARSHALL. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 19. That at any time within five years after au, any alien 
who at the time of pa was a member of one or more of the classes 
excluded by law; 1 2 alien who shall have entered or who shall be 
found in the United States in violation of this act, or in violation of an 
other law of the United States; any alien who after entry shall be foun 
advocating or teaching the unlawful destruction of property, or advo- 
cating or teaching anarchy, or the overthrow by force or violence of 
the Government of the United States or of all forms of law or the 
assassination of public officials; any alien who within five years after 
entry becomes a public charge from causes not affirmatively shown to 
have arisen subsequent to landing; except as hereinafter provided, any 
alien who is hereafter sentenced to isonment for a term of one 
ear or more because of conviction in this coun of a crime inxolv- 
er the entry of the 
found an inmate of 


„any United 

States by water at any time or place other than as designated Immi- 
place other than one designated as a 
‘commissioner General of Immigration, 
m officials, or who enters 


or at any time not designated by immigratio: 
Ya 2 the warrant of the Secretary of Labor 


without 


not a 
eh crime shall, at tae tine of imposing adj ment or passing sentence, 

suc me shall, a e 0 u ent or sen 

make a recommendation to the Secretary of Labor that such alien shali 


States: Provided further, That the provisions of this n also 
apply to the cases of allens who come the of the United 
tates m the insular fons thereof: Provided further, t any 


f which im 


on such person the 
ht to enter or 


burden of 3 his „ and who shall fail to 
eported to 


establish the existence of the right claimed, shall be d the 
place 4 in such other law. In every case where any person is 
orde deported from the United States under the provision of this 


act, or of any law or treaty now existing, the decision of the Secretary 
of Labor sh be final. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, there are one or two commit- 
tee amendments. On page 39, line 14, after the word “who,” I 
move to insert the words “at any time.” 

That will provide that those who are here, advocating or 
teaching the unlawful destruction of property at any time, shall 
be deported, so that there will be no question of a time limit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Let the amendment be reported, The Clerk has 
not reported it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

e a 39, line 14, after the word “who,” insert the words “at any 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I should like to inquire of 
the chairman of the committee whether that would apply to an 
alien who had developed the practice or idea of advocating the 
unlawful destruction of property since he came to this country? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes; if he advocates or teaches it: The 
purpose of it is so that there shall not be any time limit to the 
aoon of those who teach anarchy after they come over 

ere. 

Mr. LONDON. The expression is “shall be found ”—shall 
be found by whom? 

Mr. BURNETT. By anybody; of course proof has to be 
made. : 

Mr. LONDON. Who shall determine the fact? 

Mr. BURNETT. The immigration authorities. $ 

Mr. LONDON. Why not say a court of competent authority? 

Mr. BURNETT. They have their rigħts by habeas corpus; 
that is not destroyed. 

Mr. LONDON. They have not any rights under the habeas 
corpus act by this immigration act. 


Mr. MANN. Is not the right of habeas corpus destroyed? 

Mr. LONDON. Completely destroyed. 

Mr. MANN. Does not the section provide that the Secretary 
may have a man arrested, and the man has to prove his case, 
and that the decision of the Secretary is final? 

Mr. BURNETT. The only change made in this bill from the 
bill that was vetoed is that we do not want a time limit of 
five years to apply to it. Some of the excluded classes have a 
time limit of five years, and after five years they are not de- 
portable; but those who teach anarchy and the destruction of 
property ought not to fall within that time limit. 

Mr. MANN. I understand; but if the Secretary orders a 
man arrested for deportation, the man himself has to make 
proof, and the decision of the Secretary is final, so that it 
does wipe out any proceeding under the right of habeas corpus. 

Mr. BURNETT. I know that the habeas corpus is frequently 
invoked in many immigration cases. 

Mr. MANN. Under existing law; but the last proviso of this 
section makes the decision of the Secretary final. It says: 

Provided further, That any person who shall be arrested under the 

rovisions of this section, on the ground that he has entered or been 
‘ound in the United States in violation of any other law thereof which 
imposes on such person the burden of proving his right to enter or 
remain, and who shall fail to establish the existence of the right 
claimed, shall be deported to 2 pieca specified in such other law. In 
every case where any 1 is ordered deported from the United States 
under the provision of this act, or of any law or treaty now existing, 
the decision of the Secretary of Labor shall be final. 
Mr. BURNETT. Possibly so. Who else would decide it? 
Does the gentleman think he should have the right to resort to 
the courts? They have to make out a prima facie case, and 
then the burden is on the alien. 

Mr. MANN. There is nothing here that requires anybody to 
make out a prima facie case. We may assume, and I think 
properly, that the Secretary will not order anybody arrested 
unless a case is made out; but he can, and his decision is made 
final and the burden of proof is put on the person arrested under 
the last proviso of this section. 

Mr. BURNETT. I understand that; but, at the same time, 
there must be proof to the Secretary of Labor that he is found 
doing it. 

Mr. MANN. We will assume that the Secretary would not 
order a man arrested without some kind of a case being made 
out, although there is nothing in the section that requires him 
to wait. He can order the arrest at any time on the ground 
that he is an alien, and I am not sure but that he could arrest 
the gentleman from Alabama or me on the ground that we were 
aliens, and his decision would be final, if that is constitutional. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Alabama 
and myself conferred in relation to this amendment yesterday. 
I am in entire sympathy with the amendment, but I do think 
that I ought to call the attention of the gentleman from Alabama 
to the fact that there has been only one act passed by Congress 
within the last 10 years that was declared unconstitutional 
and that is section 3 of the immigration act of 1907, and in that 
there was an intimation in the opinion of Judge Holmes— 
and if not in that case in a prior case—that you could not pro- 
vide that an alien could be deported at any time; that there had 
to be a limit, and that the length of time for deportation was 
analogous to the time in which a person could be naturalized. 
If the gentleman will recollect, when we came to draft the 
amendment subsequently we put in a five-year limit in relation 
to deportation of alien criminals, because of that feeling that 
possibly Congress had no right to provide for deportation after 
the time in which the alien could be naturalized. I am going 
to vote for the amendment if the gentleman persists in it. 

Mr. BURNETT. That decision has been overruled in the 
Lapina case. The question came up in that case and the deci- 
sion was that Congress might fix it so that there would be no 
time limit. The gentleman will remember that two years ago 
there was introduced, and the committee reported, a bill that 
there should be no time limit as to the commission of an offense 
involving moral turpitude even if it was in this country. It 
was claimed that that was in violation of a constitutional right, 
and the Secretary of Labor was to determine it. 

Mr. BENNET. The gentleman may be correct, but I thought 
I would call his attention to the old contention that we had no 
authority to enact such a law, and to what was done when we 
came to the conclusion that we would put the five-year limit on 
in relation to deportation. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I move the following amend- 
ment: 5 


Strike out, Epe 9, line 15, the words “ advocating or teaching the 
ees des n of property.“ and im line 18 the words “all forms 
of law.” 


Mr, MANN, 


That is not a substitute, 
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Mr. LONDON. 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman must make his amend- 
ment germane. 

Mr. LONDON. Then, Mr. Chairman, I will offer the amend- 
ment later. I move to strike out the last word of the com- 
mittee amendment. 4 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last word of the committee amendment. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I will offer my amendment a 
little later. I desire to emphasize the fact that the expression 
“the destruction of property,” as well as the expression “all 
forms of law,” have absolutely no meaning whatever. 

The advocacy or teaching of unlawful destruction of property 
is a crime, and it is reached by subsequent provisions contained 
in the same section. The section provides that an alien who 
shall have been convicted of a crime shall be deported. The ex- 
pressions I complain of have no meaning, except that it will be- 
come possible for some employers during strikes to remove the 
strike leaders by charging them with advocating or teaching the 
unlawful destruction of property, and in that way, without due 
process of law, to deprive the strike leader of trial by jury, and 
of his day in court. He will be taken before a board of special 
inquiry, consisting of laymen, where he has no right to be rep- 
resented by counsel. He will be deprived of the right of re- 
sorting to the writ of habeas corpus. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is the gentleman able to state a single case 
to the House where any man who has come to the United States 
from any country in the world was ever deported for the rea- 
sons stated by the gentleman? 

Mr. LONDON. Oh, I know of cases of men who assisted 
workers during strikes, and who were treated by the authorities 
in defiance of all law, and you will find in the official report of 
the Industrial Commission that the law has not been adminis- 
tered honestly, justly, or equally in labor disputes. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
has asked the gentleman a question, whether anyone has ever 
been deported for this reason. Of course he was not, because 
it was not in the law. 

Mr. LONDON. There was no such provision. 

Mr. SABATH. It is now for the first time placed in this bill. 

Mr. LONDON. The expression “of all forms of law” has 
no meaning. The expression advocating or teaching anarchy ” 
has no meaning. Anarchy in the philosophical sense is the 
highest realization of democracy, that state of democracy in 
which government as_an institution, separate and distinct from 
the people, will cease to exist. Under that definition of an- 
archy Jefferson would be an anarchist; under that definition of 
anarchy Emerson would be an anarchist. I do retain the ex- 
pression “or the overthrow by force or violence of the Govern- 
ment of the United States * * or the assassination of 
public officials,” because that means something. The man who 
advocates the overthrow by force or violence of the Government 
of the United States is a dangerous man, although England, with 
her great constitutional system of law, has permitted people to 
talk themselves blue in the face, even to the extent of advo- 
cating violence and assassination, with the result that the 
English people have never had a single act of assassination, 
while Italy and Spain and all other countries that prohibit free 
speech, that do not give men a chance to express themselves, 
have suffered from repeated acts of assassination. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I ask for an extension of five minutes? 

Mr. BURNETT. I would have no objection to the gentle- 
man having three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has not yet 
expired. 

Mr. LONDON. I am aware of that, but I find I will not be 
able to say what I want to say within the five minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. - 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does the gentleman indorse 
the editorial expressions of certain foreign-born editors of class 
newspapers who ask workingmen to destroy private property, to 
let dyes run in silk mills, to let threads drop, and to drive great 
spikes into saw logs secretly—in a word, endeavor to teach 
men to practice everything that will ruin industry? 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, everything that tends to vio- 
lence in the labor movement is destructive of the labor move- 
ment. That is why I am a Socialist; that is why we seek to 
guide discontent into the intelligent channels of political action. 


It is instead of the amendment offered by the 


That is why I despise the man, whether he be an anarchist or 
any other kind of a reactionary, who does not resort to methods 
outside. The most absurd aud incendiary pronouncements come 
not from foreign editors, but from Central Western States and 
Western States, where people have become accustomed to talk 
with absolutely no control of their tongues by their brains. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield again? R 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 7 . 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Is there not a faction, known 
as the Red Socialists, or the Direct Actionists, who advocate 
that very thing, the destruction of property? 

Mr. LONDON. The so-called anarchist movement was sup- 
pressed long ago. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am not talking about the 
anarchist movement. I am talking about. the Red Socialist 
movement, the Direct Actionists. 

Mr. LONDON. The Direct -Actionist movement and the ex- 
pression “ direct action ” I will hardly be able to explain in three 
minutes; but I want to say this, that the expression “direct 
action ” means nothing more nor less than action which assumes 
an economic character ; than the right to strike. It means ab- 
solutely nothing more. It is frequently misinterpreted and 
misunderstood. What is direct action? It is the right to strike. 
Instead of relying upon the politician who promises things be- 
fore election and then disappoints the constituents, the Direct 
Actionist says, “Do not rely on the politician, but rely on 


Strikes.“ I personally believe in the right to strike, provided 


it is conducted in an intelligent manner and provided it is a 
strike to improve conditions. At the same time I advocate the 
8 political action and the educational value of political 
activity. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. BENNET. Would the initiative, referendum, and recall 
as it exists in some States come under the term “direct action“? 

Mr. LONDON. The initiative, referendum, and recall is a 
form of direct political action, undoubtedly. But what I want 
to make clear to you is that I am not advocating the use of 
violence. We succeeded in crushing the anarchist movement 
more than 20 years ago; there is no trace of it left. I object to 
these provisions. They were put in in good faith, but by people 
who did not realize the effect and the danger lurking in these 
provisions. I would not permit a board of special inquiry to 
pass on the question of whether a man is advocating or teach- 
ing the unlawful destruction of property. 

An amendment should be adopted providing that he must be 
found by a court of competent jurisdiction to have been advo- 
cating or teaching the unlawful destruction of property. Why 
not adopt the suggestion? Why not say that a court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction shall determine the issue? You will then give 
a man a chance to have his day in court and defend himself 
instead of rushing him before a board of special inquiry, where 
there is absolutely no opportunity offered to a man to defend 
himself. 

That is why, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I ask the chairman of the committee to change the provisions 
of section 19 by striking out the expression “advocating or 
teaching the unlawful destruction of property ” and the expres- 
sion “or of all forms of law” and substitute instead the ex- 
pression “ any alien who after entry shall have been found by a 
court of competent jurisdiction guilty of the crime of advocat- 
ing,” and so forth. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman want to 
strike out the provision which prohibits the entry of those 
advocating or teaching the unlawful destruction of property? 

Mr. LONDON. It has no meaning. The advocating or teach- 
ing of the unlawful destruction of property is criminal. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman’s amendment 
was not written, and I wanted to know whether he wanted to 
strike out that. 

Mr. LONDON. I asked that it be stricken out because it has 
no meaning in view of the provisions contained in this section. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, this has been the law from 
time immemorial, “of advocating or teaching anarchy or the 
overthrow of all forms of law.” Now the gentleman wants to 
change what has been existing law for years so as to make it 
that the Secretary of Labor and back of him the Secretary of 
Commerce and back of him the Secretary of the Treasury, when 
they have jurisdiction of these matters, should not be the ones 
who decide conclusively and finally upon these questions. 
Again, this simply puts in those who advocate or teach the un- 
lawful destruction of property and who teach the overthrow of 
all forms of law. This contention of the gentleman is like 
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anarchy itself. We can not desire that anarchists, such men as 
oppose all forms of law, should be allowed to continue to come 
here until by the long, slow process of courts we shall determine 
their rights, and that in the meanwhile the anarchists cam con- 
tinue to ply their work. I hope that the amendment of the 
gentleman will not be adepted. We want to suppress just such 
things as have been oceurring within this country within the 
last few months, and we do not want a lot of men to run rough- 
shod over law and then appeal to a long-delayed snail-paced 
court to encourage somebody else to ply their trade instead of 
making an example of them. It is just as stated by the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Jounson] awhile: ago, that there is 
an organization of people in the country who are teaching just 
such things as that. As to the political refugee, he is provided 
for in a section we have already adopted. It is the individuals 
who are going over the country destroying property and teach- 
ing the destruction of all forms of law at which this is aimed. 
The same law has existed as to prostitutes, the same law has 
existed as to anarchists, the same law has existed as to many 
other classes of people, and it simply puts these people who 
think like anarchists, and who—— 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Tes. 

Mr. LONDON. Why should the gentleman draw a distinc- 
tion between a crime involving the advocacy of an unlawful 
destruction of property and any other serious crime involving 
moral turpitude? Why should not the man have an opportunity 
to have his day in court? How can the gentleman from Alabama 
imply a contempt for the courts of this country and expose him- 
self to the charge of a contempt for law and legal institutions? 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, the statement of the gentle- 
man as to my position in regard to contempt of courts from 
what I have said, the very attitude he has taken in regard to 
this: matter, is something that makes his opinion to me indifferent. 
It is for the protection of the whole country that this law is 
aimed at. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The question here seems to be 
whether or not we should leave with the Secretary of Labor the 
final disposition of these cases and the deportation of aliens. 

Mr. BURNETT. That has been the law. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is not that covered sufficiently 
on page 41, in the first three lines, where it provides: that “ upon 
the warrant of the Secretary of Labor,” and so forth, the party 
shall “be taken into custody and deported”? We have dis- 
cussed this frequently before, and there is just this merit in it. 
There may be a prejudiced Secretary of Labor. He may be one 
who is wholly in favor of immigration or he may be bitterly op- 
posed to it, and in such a case the rights of an alien, if he had 
any under the American law, might be very much prejudiced by 
a Secretary whose mind was already made up on the subject. 

You seem to be taking away from the alien the writ of habeas 
corpus. I think there ought to be some chance for a man who 
is thus: seized. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Bursnerr] has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last two. words, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman. from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last two words. Is there objection. [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I ask the gentleman from. Ala- 
bama if he does not think that authority already given to the 
Secretary is sufficient, without going to the extreme here of 
making his decision in the matter final? 

Mr. BURNETT. There has to be some finality about it, and 
that has been the law all the time; and the courts have so held. 
And I am just informed by the law agent that if the Secretary 
renders an unfair decision, unwarranted by the law, the courts 
are open, and have been, and there have been many trials, under 
habeas corpus and many reversals of decisions. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. I yield. 

Mr. SABATH. If that is the case, could there be any possible 
objection to us embodying the provision that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Lonpon] and the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moore] desire? 

Mr. MOORE. of Pennsylvania. The.gentleman is mistaken as 
to my position. I contend for the keeping out of those who teach 
the unlawful destruction of property. I had a great deal to do 
with putting that clause in the bill, and I want it to stand. 


I do not think a man who comes in from a foreign country and 


teaches the destruction of property in the United States should 
be permitted to remain; but the trouble here is that a Secretary 


of Labor, be he Republican, Democrat, or Socialist, might be 
prejudiced upon this subject of immigration and a man. who is 
seized and charged by somebody with having thus taught is at 
once at the mercy of an officer who may be prejudiced. 

Mr. POWERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. POWERS. Even though we should attempt to abolish the 
writ of habeas corpus, the gentleman knows, I take it, that we 
3 not do it without changing the Constitution of the United 

tates? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. You ought not to abolish the 
writ of habeas corpus. 

Mr. POWERS. The Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides we can not do it without it, the Constitution, is changed. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. You attempt to do it here by 
making the decision of the Secretary of Labor final. You have 
sufficient law on page 41. All of these prohibited classes are 
to be deported after five years, or within a period of five years, 
or “ at any time” as may be determined, and they are to be taken 
into custody upon the warrant of the Secretary of Labor. A man 
has a chance to get into court, as this bill provides on page 41, 
but on page 43 the power of the Secretary is increased and his 
decision in the matter is to be final, and therefore the accused 
has no right to appeal to the decision of the court. It is. just 
possible that a man may express himself freely in public against 
some of our lawss—and there are so many laws that there is no 
reason why a man should not protest against some of them— 
and, if apprehended, may be deported on the charge of designing 
persons, with. no appeal from the decision of the Secretary of 
Labor. The testimony of those who report the man is presented 
to the Secretary, and on his dictum the man goes out of the 
country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The question is om the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 40, line 1, change the semicolon to a comma and insert or 
who is hereafter sentenced more than once to such a term of imprison- 


ment because of conviction in this country of any crime involving moral 
turpitude committed at any time after entry.“ 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, this is one of the sections of 
the bill which provides for the deportation of aliens who have 
actually been admitted into the United States. This particular 
section provides for the deportation of aliens who have com- 
mitted offenses involving moral turpitude. The proviso that I 
desire to amend is this: 

Any alien who is hereafter sentenced to fy greener for a term of 
one year or more because of conviction in country of a. crime in- 


volving moral turpitude committed within five years after the entry 
of this allen, 


My amendment provides that after a second offense committed 
by such an alien, or where he has been for the second time con- 
victed, the five-year limitation should not apply. In other 
words, even though he may have been residing in the United 
States for five years or more, if he is for the second time con- 
victed of any offense or crime involving moral turpitude, he 
should be deported. ‘The provisions in this act covering the 
majority of cases place the limitation at five years. 

A little later on, after the adoption of this amendment, I am 
going to move to reduce the term from five years to three years, 
but I am offering this amendment to demonstrate that I have 
no desire to protect a real criminal, a man who is a criminal at 
heart, a man. who is guilty of a second offense involving moral 
turpitude and for the second time is convicted. A man of that 
kind is a criminal and is not entitled to consideration on the 
part of any of the citizens of the United States. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I will. 

Mr. MANN. Suppose a man. had lived in this country 50 
years and was still an alien, and came under the provision of 
the gentleman’s amendment, where would he be deported to? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; to: the eountry of which he is still a 
citizen. 

I wish to say to my colleague from Illinois and the gentlemen 
of the House that I have strenuously opposed. in the committee 
the five-year provision in this bill. I realize the hardship upon 
a man who has been a resident of this country for a number of 
years and then, through misfortune, commits an: offense that 
might be considered a crime. involving moral turpitude and is- 


deported. 
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In view of the fact that the committee insisted upon doing 
away with any time limit whatever, in order_to secure at least 
that five-year concession from the committee, I yielded for the 
time being and agreed to support the proposition that any alien 
who is sentenced for the second time for committing a second 
crime involving moral turpitude should be deported, and that 
no time limitation should apply to him. : 

Mr. MANN. I understand. We have a statute which de- 
prives an American citizen of citizenship if he remains abroad 
for a certain length of time and does not comply with certain 
provisions of law. I should naturally think that some of the 
foreign countries would have some provisions of that kind that 
would deprive one of its citizens of his natural citizenship after 
a number of years. Could we not, notwithstanding that, deport 
him to that other country on the ground that he was a habitual 
criminal? 

Mr. SABATH. We could under a provision of the old act, 
namely, that provision which pertains to the deportation of 
prostitues and people concerned in or connected with prostitu- 
tion. There is no limitation as to them, as I understand. If 
I am not mistaken, the Supreme Court has construed the sec- 
tion to be constitutional, and we deport aliens under it very fre- 
quently. In fact, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, 
we debarred 490 prostitues and procurers from entering the 
United States, and we deported an additional 214 prostitues and 
procurers who had actually gained admittance to the United 
States. a 

Mr. MANN. They do not liye that long. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise to support the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SanarHJ. The gentle- 
man is mistaken, however, in his idea that the committee wanted 
to remove the time limit as to those committing offenses in this 
country—the first offense. The police commissioner of New 
York was before the committee, and he showed an alarming con- 
dition in the prisons in regard to aliens who commit crimes 
after they come here, and he insisted that there should be no 
time limit as to the deportation of any of them this side of final 
citizenship. We believed, however, that it was a harsh rule, 
and every member of the committee believed that it would be 
a harsh rule—that if a man had come over here without any 
criminal record behind him being shown, and had lived an up- 
right life here for 5 or 10 or 15 years, and then was convicted 
of a crime, to deport him would be unjust. Hence, we did not 
agree with the suggestion of the police commissioner of New 
York, who showed us an alarming number of records of prisoners 
who had come over and committed crimes after they had come 
here. 

But the suggestion was then made by the gentleman from Ili- 
nois [Mr. SasarH] that those who committed a second crime 
involving moral turpitude showed then a criminal heart and a 
criminal tendency, and they should then be deported; and the 
committee unanimously agreed with the gentleman that that 
ought to be done. The police commissioner wrote me a letter, 
in which he stated that upon examination of the prison records 
he found that there were a great many of those cases, of men 
who served out their sentences and then renewed their careers 
of crime. ' 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. As a matter of curiosity, where one of these 
aliens commits a crime that subjects him to deportation, when 
is he deported? 

Mr. BURNETT. My idea is that it is done after the expira- 
tion of the sentence. 

Mr. MANN. It says here, on line 6, “ hereafter sentenced.” 

Mr. BURNETT. There is a proviso later on that provides 
that it shall be after the expiration of the sentence. 

Mr. MANN. There may be another proviso, but I do not at 
the moment locate it. 

Mr. BURNETT. We think that that is taken care of, but I 
think it is a wise suggestion on the part of the gentleman. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield a 
moment? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. EDMONDS. The police commissioner of New York told 
us what percentage of the prisoners were aliens. He said 38 
per cent of the prisoners in New York were aliens, and in Penn- 
sylvania the percentage was 34, and in Rhode Island 35, and 
that the same percentage runs throughout the Eastern States 


generally. . 
Mr. BURNETT. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that it was not 


the idea of the committee that there should be no limitation 
as to the first conviction, but on the commission of the second 


offense, showing that the man was really a criminal at heart, we 
believed that he ought to be deported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. ; 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Eparonps] has just called attention to the percentage 
of alien criminals in two or three States, I could never under- 
stand why, when gentlemen do that, they should not at the 
same time call attention to the percentage of aliens in the 
population. Now, the percentage of aliens in the population of 
New York State is somewhere around 31 or 32 per cent, so 
that the percentage of criminals is substantially the same as 
the percentage of aliens in the population. 

Then here is the unfairness, not of the gentleman from Penn- 

Sylvania [Mr. Epmonps], but of the statistics in all this, unless 
it is explained: Of course the native-born child of foreign-born 
parents is properly and necessarily classed as a native-born 
citizen, because he is; and therefore when they charge up the 
statistics as to crimes they do not take into account the very 
high standing of the children of the immigrants. They class 
them, of course, as native born, as they ought, and do not take 
them into account. 
- I will tell you what these statistics are largely made up of. 
There are a whole lot of Greeks in New York City, for instance, 
who sell shoe laces, and so forth. Sometimes they stand more 
than five minutes on a corner and are arrested for that so- 
called offense and taken into court and fined $3. Eighty-nine 
per cent, as I ascertained the last time I looked it up—89 per 
cent of the crimes of which the Greeks were convicted in the 
city of New York was simply the offense of standing more 
than five minutes on a street corner selling shoe laces and 
things of that sort without a license. Yet that gives a chance 
for gentlemen to rise in their places and call attention to the 
horrible statistics of crime among our foreign-born population. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I am only taking the criminals that are 
confined in Sing Sing and Auburn, and criminals who are con- 
fined for a considerable length of time. 

Mr. BURNETT. I will state that the police commissioner was 
not talking about those offenders. He was talking about prison- 
ers confined in Sing Sing and in the State penitentiary for 
crimes of a serious nature. 

Mr. BENNET. I have no objection to the statistics of the 
commissioner, but in respect to these alien criminals I am op- 
posed to the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Sasara] and always have been. A thing that I have never 
understood is the tenderness of this House toward aliens who 
commit crimes. It seems to me that a man who comes here 
and enjoys the privilege of being here and repays our kindness 
by violating our laws, by committing an act involving moral 
turpitude, should at the expiration of his sentence be deported. 
This amendment proposes that after a man has been convicted 
twice he shall be deported. In other words, as the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Burnett] said with a great deal of gravity, 
they found in the prisons of New York a great many men who 
had been convicted and who had served out their sentence and 
then had been let out and committed other crimes and been 
convicted again, and because the men had been convicted twice 
he thought that they should be deported. Because the man had 
been convicted twice he thought that man should be deported. 
Now, why should he not be deported after having been convicted 
once of a crime so grave as a felony? 

This is no new attitude on my part, because seven or eight 
years ggo I introduced a bill which was reported to this House. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SanatH] at that time made 
arguments similar to those made by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Burnerr] to-day. The bill came up under suspension 
of the rules and failed to secure a two-thirds vote, and I never 
could get it up for a vote after that. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
SapaTH) there were—ayes 53, noes 11. ; 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Saspatu: Strike out, on line 19, page 39, the 
word “five” and substitute therefor the word “three.” 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, this will shorten the time 
from five years to three years. I believe that if a man has been 
in this country for three years and then, because of conditions 
over which he has no control, becomes a public charge he should 
not be deported. 
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Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, the committee were of the 
opinion that the time should be extended. The law now is 
three years. Certainly if people become public charges and in- 
mates of our hospitals or poorhouses at public expense within 
five years it is not right that our people should have the care of 
them. I supposed it was the unanimous view of the committee 
that the time should be extended to five years, and I hope that 
the amendment will not prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, in line 
25, page 39, to strike out the word “five” and substitute the 
word three,“ so that the provision will read 

Any allen who is hereafter sentenced to imprisonment for a term 
of one year or more because of conviction in this country of a crime in- 
volving moral turpitude committed within three years after entering 

And so forth. A little while ago I offered and the committee 
adopted an amendment eliminating the time limit, showing that 
I had no sympathy with the man who is really a criminal at 
heart; but I believe we ought not to be so hard upon a man 
who at some time, without thinking and without really know- 
ing it is an offense, does something which may be designated 
technically as a crime involving moral turpitude. In certain 
sections of the country the larceny of a few pennies or of a piece 
of coal or a loaf of bread is considered a crime involving moral 
turpitude. I do not think we should be too harsh on an un- 
fortunate man of that kind. We may very likely have cases 
where a man has married within five years after his arrival in 
this country. He may have married an American woman and 
may have children. What will become of his wife and his 
children if he is deported? The danger is not so great if we 
change the limit to three years. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I suppose the gentleman realizes that the 
stealing of a few pennies or a loaf of bread by a negro hardly 
rises in importance to a felony, and he would not serve a year in 
the penitentiary for such an offense. ; 

Mr. SABATH. We have cases of record where a man has 
broken into a chicken coop and stolen a chicken, has been 
charged with the crime of larceny, or even breaking and entering, 
and has been sentenced for a longer period than one year. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I want to say to my friend that I never knew 
of any man being sent to the penitentiary for stealing chickens 
except one, and that man stole some thoroughbred game birds. 

Mr. SABATH. Oh, the darkies in the State of Texas have not 
à monopoly upon the stealing of chickens. There are others 
in his State who will sometimes take a game chicken. 


Mr. MANN. Will my colleague yield? 
Mr. SABATH. I yield to my colleague. 


Mr. MANN. Does not my colleague think that after all a 
large part of the objection that he makes is taken care of by 
the provision in the bill which forbids deportation if the judge 
who enters the sentence does not desire to have a man deported? 
Mr. SABATH. Ina measure it does, but I am a little alarmed 
at the way in which that provision is worded. Two years ago 
T attempted to perfect that proviso but did not succeed. How- 
ever, we succeeded in securing this provision, which is better 
than nothing, though it does not go as far as we desired. 

Mr. MANN. Take a case such as the gentleman has cited. 
Is it not almost certain that the judge would recommend that 
the man be not deported, and in that case he would not be de- 
ported? N 

Mr. SABATH. I agree with my colleague that in our State 
and in our city, where the judges are familiar with the conditions 
under which these immigrants live, a judge would perhaps recom- 
mend that the man be not deported ; but there are certain parts 
of our country where there are judges who are prejudiced against 
iminigrants, who will listen to no reason or appeal, and who 
will be only too pleased to order deportation whenever the op- 
portunity presents itself. For that reason I believe that this 
amendment should be adopted and the time limit shortened. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I want only two minutes. 
The gentleman from Illinois has called attention to the pro- 
vision that does not exist in the present law, and really that is 
the mitigation of the law as it stands. The law as it stands is 
three years. It must be a sentence of 12 months, and it must be 
for a crime involving moral turpitude, and the alien again is 
hedged about by the right of the judge to say that he shall not 
be deported and he will not be. I think it is in the interest of 
the alien; and I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 41, line 12, after the word “at,” strike out the words “the 
time of” and insert the words “any time after.” 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, a few moments ago my col- 
league from Illinois called the attention of the committee to the 
provision which gives the judge the right of recommendation 
as to whether or not a man so sentenced should be deported. 
The provision reads; 


Provided further, That the provision of this section respecting the 


deportation of aliens convicted of a crime inyolving moral turpitude 
shall not apply to one who has been pardoned, nor ll such deporta- 
tion be made or directed if the court sentencing such allen for such 
crime shall, at the time of imposing judgment or passing sentence, 
make a recommendation to the Secretary of bor that such alien 
shall not be deported in pursuance of this act; nor shall any alien 
conyicted as aforesaid be deported until after the termination of his 
imprisonment. 

I am trying to perfect the amendment. I have had no 
chance to talk to the chairman of the committee about the 
amendment, but I am trying to give the court jurisdiction so 
that it can, at any time after imposing judgment, make a recom- 
mendation that the alien be not deported. I believe this is a 
fair amendment. Frequently during the trial of a case the 
judge may omit or forget to make a recommendation, and 
thereby the alien may be deprived of the provisions of this 
act and of the benefits which we are trying to give him. 

Mr. BENNET. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Certainly. 

Mr. BENNET. I want to ask the gentleman if all his amend- 
ment seeks to accomplish is to give the judge the right not 
only at the time of the sentence, but at any time before de- 
portation, to obliterate the deportation for any good reason that 
may exist in his mind? 

Mr. SABATH,. That is all I contemplate. No one can ob- 
ject to it, because no judge would deliberately order that de- 
portation be not made unless there was good reason for it. - 

Mr. HAYES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. HAYES. Does not the gentleman think that the amend- 
ment would subject the judges of the court to all sorts of pres- 
sure? It seems to me that the language of the bill is right, 
and that the decision ought to be made at the time of the 
trial. 

Mr. SABATH. I can not agree with the gentleman from 
California, because these aliens haye no influence, nor can they 
bring to bear any pressure upon a judge. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does not my colleague think that the lan- 
guage would give the court jurisdiction for a period beyond 
which he would be required to serve in the penitentiary under 
sentence? 8 

Mr. SABATH. No; I do not. 

Mr. MADDEN. Any time after imposing judgment would 
mean any time during his lifetime. 

Mr. SABATH. If there is no such recommendation, he would 
be deported, and the recommendation after that would be of no 
value. So if a recommendation is made at any time, it must be 
before deportation has taken place. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then, he ought to be given authority to make 
a recommendation only for the time while the sentence lasts. 

Mr. SABATH. If a recommendation is made, it must be made 
at once, or before deportation takes place. After a man has 
served his full term the recommendation would have to be made 
immediately or before the deportation took place. 

Mr. POWERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. POWERS. Would you not get into this difficulty: For 
instance, a man is sentenced to the penitentiary for 21 years 
and serves his term out. In the meantime the judge that passed 
the sentence might no longer be judge of that court. The bench 
is occupied by other judges, who know nothing about the facts. 

Mr. STAFFORD. He has ceased to be “ the court.” 

Mr. POWERS. Another man has taken his place who knows 
nothing about the facts of the case and does not know what to 
recommend, 

Mr. SABATH. In such a case, where there is a conviction for 
such a serious crime, the court would have jurisdiction at that 
time to recommend the deportation after the man has served 
his sentence. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman think the court 
should have the right prior to his imposing his sentence, or at 
the time of the sentence, and would it not accomplish his pur- 
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pose by leaving the text as it stands and inserting the words 
“or at any time thereafter ”? 

Mr. SABATH. I believe my amendment will cover that, that 
he will pronounce the sentence, and the moment he is through 
with it he can make his recommendation or at any time there- 
after. 

Mr. POWERS. Would not the gentleman's amendment, if 
it is adopted, militate against the man you are trying to pro- 
tect? The new judge might come in, and, of course, knowing 
nothing about the facts in the case, might refuse a recom- 
mendation against deportation. 

Mr. SABATH. No; it could not be to the injury of such alien. 
It would be, if at all, to his advantage. I desire to be fair, and 
I make this amendment for the reasons that frequently, after 
the conviction, conditions arise that may lead a judge to make 
recommendations that the man should not be deported, whereas 
if he made the recommendation at the same time he might, in 
view of the conditions that existed then, recommend immediate 
deportation. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word of the amendment, and I would like to have the attention 
of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnett] and the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Sasara]. I think that this particular 
amendment of the gentleman from Minois [Mr. SABATH], al- 
though I voted against his other amendments, which I think 
weaken the criminal-deportation section, ought to be adopted; 
but I would like to ask the two gentlemen if they do not think 
that what is desired to be accomplished would be better accom- 
plished if they struck out, on line 12, the words “at the time 
of imposing judgment or passing sentence,” so that it would 
read: 

If the court sentencing such alien for such crime shall make a recom- 
mendation to the Secretary of Labor that such alien shall not be de- 
ported in pursuance of this act. 

Then the court could make it at any time. He could make it 
in connection with the sentence, and sometimes the court would 
like to do that for the effect upon other people, or he could make 
it afterwards. I would say to the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Hayes] that I do not take much stock in this matter of 
pressure on courts. A man who is big enough to be elected a 
judge of a court that may sentence a man for a felony ought to be 
big enough to resist pressure. 

Mr. HAYES. Is it not true that as soon as a man is sentenced 
the judge then ceases to be the court with respect to that par- 
ticular man, and he has no jurisdiction over it? He would be 
subject to pressure, and people could call on him and induce 
him to take an action which as a judge of a court he could not 
be induced to take. 

Mr. BENNET. Oh, his act would still be a judicial act, and if 
a man has not strong enough moral fiber to resist that sort of 
pressure, he ought not to be a judge. My belief about most of 
the judges of our country is that they are not improperly swayed 


by pressure, and I do believe that a judge has a right and ought |. 


to have a right under this somewhat severe provision to have all 
of the facts presented to him and act on the facts, just as a 
governor acts in relation to a pardon case. A judge sentencing 
a man for a felony may not know of the existence of this Fed- 
eral statute. A man might come around in 48 hours afterwards 
and say, “ This man that you have sentenced to two years in 
the penitentiary for felony will at the expiration of that time be 
deported,” and the judge will say, “ That is too bad; that ought 
not to be”; and then the reply would be, “ Well, you have the 
right to stop that by recommendation“ 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. Is it not true that in all the States—it is in 
mine—a judge has control of his judgment until the expiration 
of the term of court? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes; it is in New York. 

Mr. BURNETT. That being the rule, would he not have the 
right in any event, up to the expiration of the term of court 
even, to make that order or to modify an order previously made? 

Mr. BENNET. Not under this language, because it says that 
he shall make it at the time of imposing judgment or of passing 
sentence, and I call the attention of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama to the fact that we are imposing a duty on a State court 
judge, we are making him pro tanto, pro tempore, a Federal 
official. We are giving his acts possibly as an individual a 
Federal effect, and we have the right to limit, regardless of 
State laws, the time when he can exercise that act, just as in 
connection with naturalization we have the right to say to the 
judges of the State courts when they shall do a thing and when 
they shall not do it. 

Mr. BURNETT. I see the danger the gentleman from Oali- 
fornia [Mr. Hayes] has stated, in the pressure upon the court, 


However, I do not think it would be a bad amendment to allow 
a judge to have during the term of court power to modify his 
decision if he desires to do so, but I do not think it ought to go 
beyond that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I think there are two reasons 
why the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SanhaTH] ought not to be adopted. I have had several years’ 
experience in the prosecution of crimes in the State courts, and 
I know this, that after the facts have all gotten out of the mind 
of the judge, and several months have elapsed since the con- 
viction of the criminal, a judge doing any volume of business 
can not possibly keep all of the facts and circumstances sur- 
rounding the trial of the man in his mind, and then the friends 
of a convicted felon, or of a person convicted of crime involving 
moral turpitude, get together. They petition the judge. He is 
human. He can not exactly place all of the facts and circum- 
stances surrounding the sentence of this man and his trial and 
he is overpersuaded and signs the petition, and retains in this 
8 a wan who ought not to be retained. That is one objec- 

on. s 

The other objection is this, that if the judge should be re- 
moved, as suggested by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Powers], by the expiration of his term of office, he would not 
have jurisdiction; but a judge who has had nothing to do with 
developing the facts or knew nothing about the facts, as I under- 
stand the section, would have the right to make such a recom- 
mendation to the Department of Labor. In all jurisdictions 
about which I know anything, until the expiration of the term of . 
court the judge has it within his power, and it is entirely 
within his province, to change the term or to do anything he 
desires to do about the extent of punishment that he has im- 
posed at that particular term of court. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Les. 

Mr. MANN. Under this bill, is the deportation after sentence 
W with the Secretary of Labor or obligatory upon 
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Mr. HOWARD. IT think under the language that the only 
province of the judge is recommendation. 

Mr. MANN. I say the Secretary. Supposing the judge has 
made no recommendation, under the terms of the bill is not the 
Secretary obliged to cause the deportation? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Suppose a man should be pardoned? 

Mr. HOWARD. Well, I have known of men who were par- 
doned that ought not to have been pardoned. 

Mr. MANN. I understand, and I have no doubt the gentleman 
has known governors to pardon men who ought to be pardoned. 

Mr. HOWARD. The mere fact that they are pardoned does 
not make them morally fit. x 

Mr. MANN. But there are cases where the pardon is properly 
granted. There may be many cases where a parole is fre- 
quently granted. Now, ought not there to be some method 

Mr. BURNETT. If the gentleman will permit, that is pro- 
vided for. I will call attention to it, in the proviso on page 41: 

Nee: ow proves 2 5 — LN u ing the d 8 aliens 
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Mr. MANN. I was giving that as an illustration, but circum- 
stances may come where there is a reason for a parole. That 
is frequent everywhere, which shows that the sentence ought not 
to be carried into effect. Ought there not be some way by 
which that can be reached? 

Mr. HOWARD. I think a man who is palpably guilty of a 
crime involving moral turpitude—that is, a penalty created 
as this bill provides—that upon the recommendation of the 
judge and the department that that man, if he commits this 
crime within a certain time after arriving in this country, ought 
to be deported as an undesirable citizen. . 

Mr. MANN. We all agree to that; that is not the question. 

Mr. HOWARD. There is no contingency that can arise by 
which you can in the least minimize the crime if the truth was 
ascertained at the original trial. 

Mr. MANN. There are a great many people convicted of a 
great many crimes unjustly, sometimes where the circumstances 
were not fully known. That often happens, as the gentleman 
knows. 

Mr. HOWARD. That is possibly true in many cases. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. I can not accept the 
opinion expressed by some gentlemen who have spoken as to 
the duty and right of the court in these matters. I appreciate, 
of course, what it means for me to differ from some of these 
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gentlemen on questions of law, but I wish to express my opinion 
to the effect that after the offender has been convicted in the 
court, sentence imposed, commitment papers made out, and the 
offender taken to prison, the court ceases to have jurisdiction 
of the person or subject matter except to entertain a motion 
for a new trial or to permit necessary proceedings to be taken 
looking to appeal of the case to a higher court, or in some cases 
as provided by the statute of the State, to join in a petition to 
the executive authority for a pardon of the convict. I can not 
agree at all with the statement of gentlemen that during the 
term of court, it may be a long term of court, but during the 
term of court, regardless of what may have been the proceed- 
ing in that court respecting the trial and sentence of one charged 
and convicted of crime, even though he may have been taken to 
prison, that the court has jurisdiction of the case to the end 
of the term of court. I do not know the laws of all the States, 
and I may say I know very little of the laws of any of them, 
but I am not prepared to believe that in any State of this Union 
after proceedings have been taken, such as I have outlined, re- 
specting a criminal case, that any court has jurisdiction to the 
close of the term. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the proper time and the 
only time when the court should be permitted to make a recom- 
mendation, which has authority and which shall*have weight, 
should be at the time the case is tried by the court, and at the 
time the judge presiding over that court imposes judgment or 
‘renders his decision. I think that it would be unwise, unsafe, 
to invest that court with this authority after the case has been 
disposed of. If this amendment is adopted, a recommendation 
by a court or by a judge by or before whom the case was tried, 
made years and years after the trial, and even after the court 
or judge has lost jurisdiction, can be used for the purpose of 
preventing deportation. This law ought to provide, if recom- 
mendation is to be made and if it is to have weight, that it be 
made promptly and when the entire matter is fresh and not 
permitted after the lapse of years. 

I suggest and I express the opinion that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois ought not to be adopted. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, I fully agree with the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. McLauaeurtn], but I 
want to amplify a little further on his thought. When the alien 
is before the judge charged with a crime and the time for sen- 
tence comes, necessarily the question of whether he shall be 
deported or not must be presented to the court, and when all 
the facts are before him, and after both sides have been heard 
by the court, that is the time when that important matter 
should be decided, After the decision has been rendered and 
judgment entered, and the case is practically out of court, it 
would be very unsafe to permit a judge to reverse himself in a 
matter of that kind, having heard only one side of the case. 
Necessarily in such a case the judge would hear only one side 
of the case. This would be very unsafe, and I am sure the gen- 
tleman from Illinois will agree with me that it would be an 
unheard of proceeding in judicial matters to permit a reversal 
of the judgment of the court in an important matter of that kind 
without giving an opportunity for a hearing of both sides of the 
question. 

Mr. SABATH. If the gentleman will permit, there is nothing 
in my amendment that would not give the same right of hearing 
to both sides, and I think the gentleman will agree with me that 
we could take for granted that at the time the sentence is im- 
posed all the facts and all the evidence in the matter is be- 
fore such court. Frequently, the gentleman knows, and I 
know, new trials are granted. Why? Because new evidence 
has been adduced that could not have been secured at the time. 
Now, the gentleman would not think that if new evidence de- 
veloped showing that a man has been unjustly sentenced the 
court should not have the right and jurisdiction to change its 
views? 

Mr. HAYES. If the court had no such jurisdiction of the 
case, the judge still has the right to recommend executive par- 
don for the conyict, just as he has in any other case, and a part 
of that pardon will, under the law, prevent the deportation. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this amendment now close. 

Mr. POWERS. Close in fiye minutes. 

Mr. BURNETT. I yield to the gentleman two minutes. 
That will be enough. : 

Mr. POWERS. Make it five minutes, and I will stop when I 
get through. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this amendment close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 
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Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH]} 


ought to prevail. It says, “that at any time after imposing 
judgment or passing sentence ” the court can recommend against 
deportation. The bill as framed says at the time of imposing 
judgment or passing sentence the judge, if he makes a recom- 
mendation to the Secretary of Labor that the man should not 
be deported, he will not be. As has been urged here by the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Howanp], at the time the sen- 
tence is imposed by the judge or at the time he passes sentence 
upon the prisoner all the facts in the case are clear in his mind. 
They will not be if years should elapse. Both the Common- 
wealth and the defendant are represented in court at the time 
sentence is passed. There is nothing in the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from IIIinois 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWERS. I yield, sir. 

Mr. SABATH. If there is nothing to the amendment, why 
does the gentleman oppose it? 

Mr. POWERS. I did not get through with my sentence. 

Mr. SABATH. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. POWERS. I say there is nothing in the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from IIlincis which would require 
both the Commonwealth and the defendant to be represented at 
the time application was made to this judge for the purpose of 
securing his recommendation that the man should not be de- 
ported. 

Mr. SABATH. If the gentleman will offer such an amend- 
ment, I am willing to agree to such an amendmeht to my 
amendment, 

Mr. POWERS. I suggest that the gentleman figure that out 
while I am speaking. 

And another thing, Mr. Chairman. As has been urged by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. McLavaeurin], terms of court 
expire and courts no longer have jurisdiction of the particular 
case. I know that is the law in Kentucky. I do not know 
about the law in the other States. Kentucky law provides that 
after the term of court at which the judgment is rendered and 
sentence is passed, the courts have no further jurisdiction of 
that particular case. They have no jurisdiction to even recom- 
mend pardon as a court. The gentleman from Michigan sug- 
gested that they did have the power to recommend pardon. 
That is not true except in their individual capacity. They can 
do it as individuals. The Commonwealth attorney can do it 
as an individual, or the court can do it as an individual, but 
they have no right to recommend it even in their official capac- 
ities after the term of court has elapsed and passed at which 
the sentence was rendered, 

Another thing, the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois makes it impossible for the court to make this recom- 
mendation at all other times than that at which he would be 
best able to make it. If he would put in his amendment after 
the word “sentence” or “at any time thereafter,” to make his 
amendment read like this, “ at the time of imposing judgment or 
passing sentence or at any time thereafter,” the amendment 
would be in a good deal better shape than it is now, because, as 
has been said, at the time the judgment is rendered and at the 
time the sentence is passed, the judge is best qualified to make 
these recommendations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois, 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. SABATH. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 13, noes 38. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I have a committee amend- 
ment which I wish to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 40, line 20, following the semicolon, insert “any alien who was 
convicted or who admits the commission prior to entry of a felony or 
other crime or misdemeanor involving moral turpitude.” 

Mr. BURNETT. The purpose of that amendment is just 
simply to remove the time limit to felons who come here as 
felons and who were convicted on the other side. They have 


no right to enter, but many of them, as stated by the commis- 
sioner, slip in; and under the law now, the five-year limit, or 
the three-year limit under the present bill, would prevent a 
deportation of a man who committed murder or any other crime 
involving moral turpitude on the other side. 

Now, we all believe, as I said a moment ago, that while the 
crime is committed on this side there ought to be some time 
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limit. Yet a man has come in, perhaps, surreptitiously in 
violation of the,law, and that excludes him as a criminal, and 
there ought to be no time limit as to his exclusion as a criminal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will * 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 41, line 12, after the word aeaee insert “or within 30 
days thereafter,” 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, by the insertion of the words 
„within 30 days thereafter” the section would read: 

Nor shall such Saporta no be made or directed’ if the court sentence- 
ing such alien for such crime shall, at the time of imposing judgment 
or passing sentence, or within 30 days thereafter, make a recom- 
mendation to the Secretary of Labor that such alien shall not be 
deported in pursuance of this act. 

Now, the reason why I have offered this amendment is be- 
cause in the State of New York and elsewhere we find judges 
may make errors at the time of drawing the commitment papers 
or imposing sentences, and this amendment would give oppor- 
tunity to the court or judge imposing sentence to rectify his 
error within 30 days after imposing such sentence or judgment. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEGEL. Yes. ` 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Very likely the courts of New York 
are in session all the time, but suppose the term of court had 
expired, would the gentleman permit the judge on his own 
responsibility, without a hearing, but merely as an ex parte 
matter, to make this recommendation? 

Mr. SIEGEL, I would, and I would do it for this reason: I 
think the judge is only human. He is part of a court, and being 
on the bench and elected by the people, who have put him into 
power and placed him upon that bench, they have sufficient 
faith in him to leave it to him to rectify his errors according 
to his own conscience and according to his own best judgment. 
The American people respect their courts and the men they 
have elevated to the bench. I, for one, have the utmost con- 
fidence in our judges and trust them in every way. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIEGEL. I do. 

Mr. POWERS. If the term of the court has expired, then the 
court, as such, would have no jurisdiction over the case. I 
suggest that on line 11 you put in the words “or judge” after 
the word “court.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
“noes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. SIEGEL. I ask for a division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 28, noes 46. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last proviso after the word“ thereof,“ beginning 
on line 23 of page 41. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Moore of Penn 
beginning on page 41, line 23, and ending on page 42, line 9. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the proviso 
which I have moyed to strike out reads as follows: 

Provided further, That aay r who shall be arrested under the 
rovisions of this section, ound that he has entered or been 
3 in the United States 17 viola other law thereof which 

on such person en of g his right to enter or 
8 570 and who shall fail to establi “the Vexistence of the right 
claimed, shall be 9 to the place specified in such other law. In 
every case w. person is ordered deported from the United 
States under the pal i of this act, or of any law or treaty now exist- 
ing, the decision of the Secretary of Labor shall be final. 

In the first place, that is an ambiguous proviso. In the 
second place, it admits of certain wrongs to aliens in the way of 
blackmail that ought to be prohibited. Im the third place, in 
giving exclusive jurisdiction to the Secretary of Labor it con- 
flicts with the Constitution, which preserves the right of 
habeas corpus. 

There is no reason why Congress should make trouble for. 
itself in passing a law or a provision of law which is uncon- 
stitutional, which it would seem to do in this instance if it 
provides that in a matter of human rights the Secretary of Labor 
shall have final judgment. 

If we have a Secretary of Labor such as we had several years 
ago, who was. gen 
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erally 
tion, and if we have one now who is generally regarded as opposed 


regarded as being ir favor of immigra- |, 


to immigration, the evil of this discretion lodged in the Secretary, 
will at once appear. If the Secretary is opposed to immigra- 


tion, he may deport any one against whom charges are made. If 
he is in favor of immigration, he may admit anyone against whom 
charges are made. The right to go to a court, the constitutional 
right of habeas corpus, is denied by this provision. 

It. often happens, and it would happen particularly with re- 
spect to Chinese and Japanese, if this proviso is intended to 
relate to them, that gross injustice would be done to them. 
Whenever they locate in the United States and become prosper- 
ous it is mighty easy for some scheming or blackmailing person 
to harass them by demands for money. In the case of China- 
men it has been charged that they have been treated this way 
when they became prosperous enough to make good victims. 
With regard to other immigrants, in the Italian colony par- 
ticularly, it frequently happens that a blackhander operates 
with great freedom. A man eomes into the country, locates: in. 
business, marries, becomes moderately prosperous, and then 
some designing person, who himself may or may not have the 
right of citizenship, sends him a black-hand letter demanding a 
sum of money. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Is the gentleman of the opinion 
that the concluding paragraph of the proviso precludes an nlien 
from resorting to the courts for the determination of his rights? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I certainly think that is the 
purport of the proviso. It so reads: It means that when a 
man is complained against, no matter what his offense may be, 
he must prove up in the last analysis to the Secretary of Labor 
only or leave the country. He is put wholly within.the jurisdic- 
tion of the Secretary of Labor. He seems to have no right to 
appeal to the courts, As the matter stands two designing per- 
sons in a great city like New York, two gunmen, if you please, 
two blackhanders in the city of Philadelphia or any other city, 
may set up a job on some poor alien who does not know very 
much about our laws or the right of habeas corpus, and thus 
operate under this law to his injury. This sort of blackmail is 
apt to happen to the man who is industrious, who has been 
prosperous, and if he fails to pay or leave his pot of gold in a 
certain place at midnight, as it were, the complaint might pre- 
vail against him. It is easy, where men do not understand 
American customs and conditions, to set up a job of that kind. 
This paragraph should be satisfactorily explained or be stricken 
out. [Applause.] 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
make an inquiry or two of the gentleman from Alabama |Mr. 
Burnett], if I can be recognized. 

Mr. BURNETT. What is the request of the gentleman? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I desire to be recognized mainly 
that I may ask a question or two of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama in charge of the bill. 

Mr. BURNETT: I will state to the gentleman that the first 
part of that paragraph relates to Chinese. It says— 

Who are found in the United States in violation of any other lay 
thereof which imposes on such persons the burden of proving 
right to enter or remain. 

The only other law is the Chinese-exclusion law. This is for 
the purpose of putting the burden on them, as to the last part 
of it. That has been the law ever since there has been an 
immigration law, that the decision of the Secretary of Labor 
shall be final. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] 
was a very distinguished member of the committee for years, 
and I never heard him find any fault with that provision until 


now. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, 
While I was a member of the committee I did contest the right 
of the Secretary of Labor to decide these cases without the 
right of appeal.. I have always held to the right of appeal. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Does the gentleman from Alax 
bama hold that this language deprives the alien of his right to 
appeal to. the courts? 

Mr. BURNETT. No. It does not in fact. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. However you frame the lan- 
guage, you could not cut off the right of the alien to appeal to 
the courts in the determination of his rights? 

Mr. BURNETT. There is no doubt about that, and it is 
done. I move, Mr. Chairman, that all debate on this para- 
graph be now ended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will first put the question on 
the amendment. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the proviso 
on page 41, beginning on line 3, the first proviso. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, on page 41, by striking out the proviso beginning in line 3 
and ending in line 7. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, this proviso reads: 


Provided, That, for th urposes of this a the marriage to an 
1 citizen of ‘a female of the sexually ral classes exclu- 
sion or deportation of which is prescribed by this act shall not invest 
such female with United States citizenship. 

I am quite in sympathy with the purposes of the proviso, but 
I do not understand how you can declare a person an American 
citizen for one purpose, and then declare that such person is not 
an American citizen for another purpose. The Constitution of 
the United States provides that— 


The Congress shall have power * è * 
rule of naturalization— 


And then provides further that— 


All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States. 

And there is no power in Congress to declare that a person 
is a citizen of the United States, but shall not be considered a 
citizen under some special provision of law. When one becomes 
a citizen of the United States, the United States under this law 
can not deport that person. Now, what is the use of putting 
into this act a provision that is clearly unconstitutional? 

Mr. BURNETT. I do not quite get the idea of the gentleman. 
This provision reads: 

Provided, That, for the purposes of this act, the marriage to an 
American citizen of a female of the sexually immoral classes the exclu- 
sion or deportation of which is prescribed by this act shall not inyest 
such female with United States citizenship. 

Mr. MANN. Why, certainly— 

For the purposes of this act. 

But the naturalization law provides that where an alien 
woman is married to an American citizen, that alien woman 
becomes an American citizen. Now, you can change that if 
you want to, I suppose, but you can not say that she is an 
American citizen for the purpose of inheritance, for the purpose 
of protection in other respects, but is not an American citizen 
“for the purposes of this act.” She is or she is not. If she is 
an American citizen, as she is under the naturalization laws, 
you can not say that for the purposes of some other act she shall 
not be an American citizen, because that is denying a fact. The 
Constitution provides that we may pass uniform laws of natu- 
ralization; and when we say under those laws that a person 
becomes an American citizen, that person is an American citizen 
for all purposes. 

If you want to modify the naturalization laws and provide 
that the marriage of such a person to an American citizen shall 
not constitute that person an American citizen, I think we have 
that power. We have no power to say that she is an American 
citizen, but is not for the purposes of a particular act. We can 
not do that. I do not think we ought to place in this act pro- 
visions which are clearly unconstitutional. We go a long way. 
I am in favor of going a long way. I would like to exclude this 
class of people entirely. I think it is wiser in the end to 
maintain the rights of American citizens, where they are con- 
stituted American citizens, than it is to deport some criminal. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. HOWARD. As I understand this provision, it is intended 
to provide than an alien woman of the character set forth in 
the provision can not hide behind the citizenship of her husband 
by marrying an American citizen, when without that marriage 
the Government of the United States would have the right to 
deport her. Now for instance, take a moral pervert, a man 
who would marry such a woman, who would go into collusion 
with her. She is about to be deported on account of her char- 
acter. She marries this man on the spur of the moment to 
prevent deportation. This section seeks to provide that that 
woman shall not by that marriage be vested with American 
citizenship. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, not at all. 

Mr. HOWARD. That is what I understand. 

Mr. MANN. Not at all. It says “for the purposes. of this 
act she shall not be an American citizen; and if a person is an 
American citizen for one purpose, that person is an American 
citizen for all purposes, and Congress can not by statute pro- 
wide otherwise. 


to establish an uniform 


Mr. BURNETT. Would it meet the gentleman's objection to 
strike out the words “for the purposes of this act”? Then it 
would read— 


That the marriage to an American citizen of a female of the sexually 
immoral classes the exclusion or deportation of which is prescribed by 
this act shall not inyest such female with United States citizenship. 

Mr. MANN. I should think that would be a constitutional 
provision. How much it would interfere with the decisions of 
courts in reference to inheritance I do not know. It is quite im- 
portant with reference to a great many laws to know whether a 
person is an American citizen or not, but I think that amend- 
ment would make the provision constitutional. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I see the force of the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman. Naturalization and citizenship, how- 
eyer, are entirely within the purview of the laws of Congress. 
As was suggested a moment ago, we decitizenize people who 
leave this country and are absent from it a certain length of 
time. The committee have no more desire than the gentleman 
from Illinois or any other gentleman has to enact an unconstitu- 
tional law, no matter how beneficial it may seem to be; and in 
order to meet the suggestion of the gentleman, I move to strike 
out of line 3, on page 41, the words “for the purposes of this 
act.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MANN. I have an amendment pending to strike out the 
proviso. Does the amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky 
relate to that? 

Mr. POWERS. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois to strike out the proviso. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I want to be heard in favor of 
the motion of the gentleman from Illinois to strike out the 
proviso. As I understand the parliamentary situation, the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] is to strike out 
the following language: 

That the marriage to an American citizen of a female of the sexually 
immoral classes the exclusion or deportation of which is prescribed by 
this act shall not invest such female with United States 9 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the provision ought to be 
stricken out. I had it marked in the bill to strike out as it 
stood, and, while I think it has been made constitutional by the 
amendment, I do not think it has been made proper or humane. 
Is there no such thing as reform of a woman, or a man, either, 
for that matter? And, furthermore, what rights are going to 
be affected by this very broad language? Do not you see what 
you are doing? You are putting under the chance of blackmail 
every alien woman who hereafter marries an American citizen, 
although she may be chaste as the driven snow, because any 
man or any woman who has a grudge or prejudice, or simply 
desires money, can go to that woman and say: “ We will bring in 
proof that you were, to any extent, immoral prior to your mar- 
riage; we will deprive you of your American citizenship; we 
will affect the rights of property; we will cast a doubt on the 
citizenship of you and your children.” 

There is absolutely no limit to the possibilities of this amend- 
ment. Now, the cases affected are few. As I remember, in the 
investigation by the immigration committee we were never able 
to find but two authentic cases where a known certain prosti- 
tute gained American citizenship by marriage to an American 
citizen; and for these few cases we purpose to cast a doubt on 
the citizenship of every alien woman that hereafter marries an 
American citizen. “De minibus non curat lex” is a good old 
legal maxim. By attempting to meet these rare cases we cast 
a doubt upon the citizenship of thousands. I sincerely hope 
that the motion of the gentleman from [llinois will prevail. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to with- 
draw my amendment, 

Mr. BENNET. I do not object, Mr. Chairman; I will re- 
new it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I renew it. I am perfectly 
willing to take the onus of it. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, if, as the gentleman says, it 
is a matter of infrequent occurrence, there would not be any- 
thing serious about it, but I am informed by the representatives 
of the department that it is a matter of frequent occurrence 
that whenever they go after a woman of that character the 
woman gets behind some pimp or procurer and he himself mar- 
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ries the woman or gets some one else to do it. It is a serious 
proposition, and I hope that the amendment of the gentleman 
from New York will not be adopted. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN, Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to 
perfect the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it an amendment to the pending amend- 
ment? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. 
perfect the text. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I move to close debate on the 
proviso in five minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Let the amendment of the gentleman from 
Michigan be reported first. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 41, line 7, after the word “citizenship,” add the following: 
“it the marriage of such allen female shall be solemnized after her 
arrest or after the commission of the acts which make her liable to de- 
portation under this act.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
nll debate be closed at the expiration of five minutes on this 
proviso. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I was impressed by the 
argument of the gentleman from Illinois to the effect that this 
proviso may be or is unconstitutional. I doubt very much my- 
self if Congress can in an act of this kind provide that under 
certain circumstances citizenship shall not invest, whereas other 
laws provide that there shall be citizenship, with all rights per- 
taining thereto. I appreciate what the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Benner] and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
BURNETT] have said, that sometimes females take advantage 
of marriage to evade deportation, and it is a vicious practice. 
It seems to me that my amendment would meet that trouble. 
If the marriage is solemnized after the arrest, after the female 
is subject to arrest, or after she has committed acts or has been 
guilty of conduct making her liable to arrest and deportation, 
then her marriage shall not protect her, shall not invest her with 
citizenship. It seems to me that that will remove the objections 
raised and meet the situation entirely. z 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I think that is not a bad 
amendment. 

Mr. BENNET. 
ment. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Michigan will do what was in the 
minds of the committee, and I suggest that the gentleman from 
New York withdraw his amendment and ask that the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Michigan be adopted. 

Mr. BENNET. I will do it, with the additional suggestion 
that in lines 4 and 6 you strike out the word“ female” and insert 
“woman.” That is a matter of taste, but I think it is more 
modern. 

Mr. MANN. But let me suggest to the gentleman that there 
has been a question as to the definition of the word “ woman,” 
whether it includes girl. 

Mr. BENNET. I will not insist on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan to perfect the text. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the Clerk report 
the amendment that I have sent to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 41, line 11, after the word“ court“ insert the words “or judge 
thereof.” And in line 12, page 41, after the word “ sentence,” insert 
the words or within 30 days thereafter, due notice haying first been 
given to a representative of the State.” 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, this amendment seeks to give 
the judge a little more discretion in the matter and the prisoner 
n little more time. It has been contended here, and, I think, 
with a good deal of force, that after the term of court has 
passed at which the prisoner was sentenced the judge would 
not have any jurisdiction over his case. I think that is correct; 
but in putting after the word “court,” in line 11, the words 
“or judge thereof,” and after the word “ sentenced” the words 
“or within 30 days thereafter, due notice having first been 
given to the representatives of the State,” even though the term 
of court had passed, the judge of that court would have the 
power to make this recommendation, while the court itself 
would not have the power. The amendment, if adopted, would 


It is an amendment to the paragraph to 


If it is adopted I will withdraw my amend- 


do this. Instead of compelling the court or the judge of the 


court at the time of imposing the sentence or of passing judg- 
ment to make his recommendation to the Secretary of Labor 
that said alien should not be deported it gives 30 days after 
passing judgment or imposing sentence in which to act on this 
proposition. I believe that things might arise within 80 days 
after the sentence has been passed that would completely 
change the mind of the court and make him aware within that 
time that he ought to make his recommendation when he would 
not know it immediately after passing sentence. The State, 
under my amendment, is to have due notice of the proposed 
action of the judge or court. I helped to frame and am heartily 
in favor of this bill, but I believe this amendment ought to pass. 

— * CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Burnetr) there were—ayes 42, noes 27. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and desire the attention of the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Burnetr]. Or. page 42, line 8, are the words“ now exist- 
ing.” That does not seem to me very good legislation. If this 
Congress or a succeeding Congress amended the immigration 
law, or a new treaty was made, as new treaties are being made 
all of the time, then we would have this curious situation, that 
the decision of the Secretary under a treaty now existing would 
be legal, but a decision of the Secretary under a subsequent 
treaty or act would not be. I simply call the attention of the 
gentleman to that. 

Mr. MANN. That clearly ought to go out. 

Mr. BURNETT, What is the suggestion of the gentleman? 

Mr. BENNET. If I were in charge of the bill, I think I 
would move to strike out the words “ now existing.” 

Mr. BURNETT. There is no objection to that. 
carrying the language of the old law. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the words 
“now existing.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words for this purpose. The statement has been made 
repeatedly that this is existing law. The gentleman is in error 
about that. While it does not make any particular difference, 
we may as well have the question straight. The existing law 
is in section 25, and provides: 

e decision of the appropriate immi 
. — of aes alien. shall be final 2 — 3 yee rhe ts the 
Secretary of Labor. 

It is about as broad as it is long, because the aliens always go 
up before a board of special inquiry ; but in the case of Rosen, in 
which my colleague Mr. Lonpon and I were interested as coun- 
sel, we brought that matter to the attention of the United States 
Court of Appeals in the second circuit, and we obtained a deci- 
sion that neither the Secretary nor the board of special inquiry 
could make a decision except upon facts, and that the writ of 
habeas corpus has some efficacy left. It is an immaterial matter, 
but I thought I would straighten it out. 

Mr. BURNETT. All of the courts, except the court to which 
the gentleman has referred, have held that it applies. 

Mr. BENNET. Yes; but that is the latest decision. I with- 
draw the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 20. That the deportation of aliens provided for in this act shall 
at the option of the tary of Labor, be to the country whence they 
came or to the foreign poss at which such aliens embarked for the 
United States; or, if such embarkation was for foreign contiguous ter- 
ritory, to the foreign port at which they embarked for such territory; 
or, if such aliens entered forei, contiguous territory from the United 
States and later entered the United States, or if such aliens are held by 
the country from which they entered the United States not to be sub- 

or citizens of such country, and such country refuses to permit 
their reentry, or imposes any condition upon permitting reentry, then 
to the country of which such aliens are subjects or citizens, or to the 
country in which tey resided prior to entering the country from which 
they entered the United States. If deportation proceedings are insti- 


tuted at any time within five years after the entry of the alien, such 
deportation, including one-half of the entire cost of removal to the port 


It is merely 


of deportation, shall be at the expense of the contractor, procurer, or 
other person by whom thé alien was unlawfully induced to enter the 
Unit States, or, if that can not be done, then the cost of removal 


to the port of deportation shall be at the expense of the appropriation 
for the enforcement of this act, and the deportation 5 port 
shall be at the expense of the owner or owners of such vessels or trans- 
portation line by which such aliens respectively came, or, if that is not 
practicable, at the nse of the appropriation for the enforcement of 
this act. If deportation proceedings are instituted later than five years 
after the entry of the alien, or, if the deportation is made by reason of 
causes arising subsequent to entry, the cost thereof shall be payable from 
the appropriation for the enforcement of this act. A failure or refusal 
on the part of the masters, agents, owners, or consignees of vessels to 
comply with the order of the Secretary of Labor to take on board, guard 
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safely, and transport to the destination specified oo ordered sgh 


deported under the provisions of this act shall p by 

im tion of the penalties FTT 

vided, That when in the opinion of the Secretary of Labor the mental or 

physical conditicn of such alien is such as to require personal care and 

attendance, the said Secretary shall when necessary employ a suitable 

2 for that purpose, who shall accom y such alien to his or her 
destination, and the expense incident to such service shall be de- 


frayed in like manner. Pending the final disposal 


alien so taken into 5 he may be under a bond in the 
penalty of not less than 8600 with security approved the Secre 
sh produ when req 


and for deportation if he shall be found to be 
unlawfully within the United States, 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 44, line 3, strike out the words “like manner” and insert in 


lien thereof the words “the same manner as the expense of deporting 
the accompanied alien is defrayed.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SEC. 24. That immigrant inspectors and other immigration officers, 
clerks, and employees shall hereafter be appointed and their com - 
sation fixed and raised or decreased from time to time by the Secretary 
of Labor, upon the recommendation of the Commissioner General of 
8 and in accordance with the provisions of the civil-service 
act of January 16, 1883: Provided, That said Secretary, in the enforce- 
ment of that portion of this act which excludes contract laborers and 
induced and assisted immigran may employ, for such purposes and 
for detail upon additional service under this act when not so en- 


gaged, without reference to the provisions of the said citvil-service 


act, or to the various acts relative to the compilation of the Official 
Register, such persons as he may deem advisable and from time to 
time fix, raise, or decrease their compensation. He may draw annu- 
ally from the appropriation for the enforcement of this act $100,000, 
or as much thereof as may be necessary, to be expended for the salaries 
and expenses of Teos so employed and for expenses incident to such 
employment; and the accounting officers of the Treasury shall pass to 
the credit of the proper disbu officer expenditures from said sum 
without itemized account whenever the Secretary of Labor certifies that 
an itemized account would not be for the best interests of the Govern- 
ment: Provided 3 That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to alter the mode of ap g commissioners of immigration 
at the several ports of the United States as provided by the sundry civil 
appropriation act approved August 18, 1894, or the oficial status of such 
commissioners heretofore appointed. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the gentleman from Alabama 
to explain the proviso on page 46, commencing at line 15. 

Mr, BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, that proviso reads as fol- 
lows: 

That if the person sending for wife or minor children is naturalized, 
a wife to whom married or a minor child born si uent to such hus- 
band or father’s naturalization shall be admitted without detention for 
treatment in hospital— 

That is, they are not to be delayed; they are to come right 
in and go to the husband or father. The proviso continues: 


and with respect to a wife to whom married or a minor child born 
prior to such husband or father’s naturalization the provisions of this 
section shall be observed, even though such person is unable to pay the 
expense of treatment, in which case the expense be paid from the 
appropriation for the enforcement of this act. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. I yield. 

Mr. MANN. Of course the purpose of this is to effect the 

- first entrance of the wife or minor children into the United 
States. 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Suppose a naturalized citizen goes abroad with 
his family and comes home before his family does, which is not 
an unusual thing, I believe, and then sends for his wife and 
children. who have not only been naturalized but are citizens 
of the United States. 

Mr. BURNETT. They are citizens in that case. The wife 
and children are citizens 

Mr. BENNET. Oh, the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. MANN. Whether they are citizens or not, this under- 
takes to govern their detention; and as we have the right to 
detain an American citizen who has a contagious disease, I take 
it that that is what the purpose of this is. 

Mr. BURNETT. The purpose of that was to give to one who 
is a naturalized citizen before birth of his children or marriage 
of u wife an advantage over the wife or children of one who 
was married or born before naturalization. 

Mr. MANN. This case might easily arise: A man comes 
over here from abroad and is naturalized; marries an Ameri- 
can wife; raises some American children; goes abroad on a 
trip; comes home ahead of his wife and children, his wife and 
children to follow him. One of those children is found to have 
tuberculosis of some stage coming under the terms of this bill. 
That child would have to be put in a hospital and remain 


there possibly for the balance of its life, and a hospital over at 
Ellis Island. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman from 
Illinois is wrong. I think that the proviso is intended to do 
away with the severity of the prior provision. 

Mr. MANN. I am not speaking of the proviso, I am speak- 
ing of the prior provision. Maybe the proviso does away with 
that part of it, but it would not if the child had been born prior 
to naturalization. Of course, a case of that sort may not arise 
often, but it may arise and is certain to arise at some time. 
Oh, if the gentleman will state that that is not the intention, I 
will be perfectly satisfied.. I suppose the real purpose of this 
is, in the main, to give an entrance to the wife and child of the 
alien who has come over here first 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. And filed his declaration to become a citizen of 
the United States. 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. And to give admission to the wife and children 
left behind when they come on, as they may in the course of a 
year; but, of course, it covers every conceivable case in lan- 
guage. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, if I have time, I desire to say 
I think the section now drafted is in the best form it has ever 
been in for the alien; that is, it has been humanized, and I am 
not criticizing the committee. I think this last proviso is all 
right and is a very excellent proviso, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 23. That the Commissioner General of Immigration shall per- 
form all his duties under the direction of the Secretary of r. 
Under such direction he shall have. charge of the administration of all 
laws relating to the immigration of allens into the United States, and 
shall have the control, direction, and supervision of all officers, cler: 
and employees appointed thereunder; he shall establish such rules a 
regulations, prescribe such forms of bond, reports, entries, and other 
papers, and shall issue from time to time such instructions, not incon- 
sistent with law, as he shall deem best calculated for carrying out the 
provisions of this act and for protecting the United States and aliens 
migrating thereto from fraud and loss, and shall have authority to 
enter into contract for the support and relief of such aliens as may 
fall into distress or need publie aid, and to remove to their native 
country, at any time within three years after entry, at the of the 
appropriations for the enforcement of this act, such as fall into distress 
or need public aid from causes arising subsequent to their entry and are 
desirous of being so removed ; he 1 prescribe rules for the en and 
inspection of —.— along the borders of or coming to the United States 
from or through Canada and Mexico, so as not unnecessarily to delay, 
— or annoy persons in ordinary travel between the United States 
and said countries, and shall haye power to enter into contracts with 
transportation lines for the said purpose; it shall be the duty of the 
Commissioner General of Immigration to detail officers of the mmigra- 
tion Service from time to time as may be necessary, in his judgment, to 
secure information as to the number of aliens detained in the 8 
publie and private) of the 
ct of Columbi and other 
territory of the United States, and to inform the officers of such insti- 


vice em- 


rescri 
the approval of the tary of Labor: Provided, That no per- 

ny, or transportation line engaged in car g alien - 
gers for hire from Canada or Mexico to the United States, whether Dy 
land or water, shall be allowed to land any tation passenger in the 
United States without providing suitable and appro landing stations, 
conveniently located, at the point or points of entry. The Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration is hereby authorized and empowered to 
prescribe the conditions, not inconsistent with law, under which the 
above-mentioned landing stations shall be deemed suitable within the 


to be 
or wi 
son, com 


this ac 
shall es 


be ac- 
companied by immigrant inspectors: Provided further, That in pre- 
scribing rules and making contracts for the entry and inspection of 


ited States, 
and, from and after the taking effect of this act, no alien appiying for 
to enter 
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the United States unless upon proving that he was brought to such 


territory by a transportation company which bad submi to and 
complied with all the requirements of this act, or that he entered such 
territory more than two years prior to the date of his application for 
admission to the United States. 

The committee amendment was read, as follows: 

Page 47, line 21, strike out the words “along the borders of or.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr, Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 50, line 13, after the word “entered,” insert “or has re- 
sided in.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 47, line 7, after the word “thereunder,” insert the words “he shall 
proves for the rotation of the clerical force so that each member shall 

ave actual experience in work at a sea or harbor port.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amendment 
again reported? 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I have 
had this matter called to my attention, although I have had it 
in mind before, by the president of the Washington State 
Federation of Labor, in a letter addressed to the Secretary of 
Labor, and I read one paragraph, where he says: 

At the time the Burnett bill was pending I suggested an amendment 
detailing to active field service for a period of years the bureau posi- 
tions in Washington, D. C. I believe I would extend it to district 
headquarters of the service as well. My idea is that the men in the 
service ought to be brought into active contact with fleldwork that 
they might know from first-hand information the actual conditions 
that confront the service. I am free to say that I have learned more 
about the labor movement from actual contact with workingmen and 
working conditions, from being allowed an insight into their working 
lives, through spendin 20 years of my life at a trade, than I ever 
learned from the printed page, and I am something of a reader at 
that. Orders in effect in the Army and Navy Departments Covering 
compulsory feld service seem to have good effect in that branch o 
Government service. 

Now, the purpose of this amendment is to have the Secretary 
take these men who sit here in Washington city and make them 
go out and have some actual experience, have some field sery- 
ice; make them go to the seaboard or send them to the border 
ports, and there find out something instead of keeping them 
here in the bureau constantly. I think it would be a good thing 
for the service, and I hope the Secretary will see fit to do this. 
We have too much of the idea of a man getting in a bureau, 
staying there, and then dictating to the whole service when he 
has had no actual experience. I remember a little experience 
that occurred to myself. One time I wanted to get a commis- 
sioner of immigration at Seattle. I went down to talk to the 
bureau heads. They told me very frankly I could not have it; 
that they did not intend to have any commissioner of immigra- 
tion at Seattle. I then went to talk to the Secretary and laid 
the matter before him, and he granted my request and a com- 
missioner was appointed. I cite that to show the feeling in 
the bureau. They think they ought to control the whole immi- 
gration matter. If we can get some of these men who sit 
behind desks to go out to these different immigration stations, 
they will_know more and it will be better for the service and 
better for them. I hope the cominittee will adopt my amend- 
ment. 

- Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Just what does the amendment propose. I have 
heard it read twice, but I do not now know. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Well, as near as the gen- 
tleman from New York and the gentleman from Washington 
were able to put it in an amendment what we intended, after 
consultation, was to have these clerks in the office bureaus here 
in Washington City rotate and be sent out to these different 
stations, various seaports, and along the borders, so that they 
might have some actual experience as to how these affairs were 
managed. 

Mr. MANN. 
on? 
` Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Why, no; take the place of 
somebody already there and let somebody there be brought to 
Washington, so that the whole service may have the benefit of 
actual experience. 

Mr. MANN. Would it just be to bring them here to do 
clerical work, or something else? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
whole class of the service. 


What would they do at those places? Just look 


No; it provides for the 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. If the amendment of the gentleman from Washington 
should be adopted you would not have any Department of La- 
bor so far as the Immigration Service goes. You would have 
the men between the clouds and the earth, and nobody would 
know anything about what was going on in connection with the 
department at all. A man might be a first-class clerk and 
would not know anything at all about inspecting immigrants. 
He might be a first-class inspector and he would not know any- 
thing at all about office work. And the result of the amend- 
ment, if it was put into the law, would be to disorganize the 
department. 

It is true they might be able by this means to get some man 
who is distasteful transferred from the point where he is to 
some other place, but I do not believe that any such thing as this 
ought to go into the law. If any business house was to under- 
take to move its men from its general office to its different 
plants and move the men from the plants to the general office, 
the concern would soon be in bankruptcy. And I apprehend it 
is just as important to run the business of the Government of 
the United States on a systematic basis as it is to run a private 
business on that basis. And if there is any way on earth that 
you could devise to disturb the system of the office having juris- 
diction over immigration, this amendment discovers that way. 

Of course, I realize that the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Humpurey] and the gentleman from New York [Mr. Benner] 
are experts in drawing language, and know how to define the 
language they draw, and that their intentions are the best; but 
I would like to find somebody who could define this language 
who would agree that, after it was defined and put into the 
bill, it would not destroy the efficiency of the department or the 
bureau which has jurisdiction over this work. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] was 
illuminating, as he always is, but he spoke with a very con- 
spicuous lack of knowledge. What he says can not be doue is 
now in some instances being done, and this provision is simply 
to confer the benefits generally which are now being conferred 
partially. 

I will give the gentleman an instance. There was an Assist- 
ant Commissioner General—I forget the exact title—Mr. F. H. 
Larned, one of the very best experts on immigration that there is, 
who was sent from the Washington office to New York and put 
in charge of the Division of Information. Now, take a good 
man like Mr. O'Donnell, one of the very best experts, and I 
think it would improve him if he should be sent to the port of 
New York, for instance, and exchanged for the time with Mr. 
Uhl, assistant commissioner, and I think it would improve Mr. 
Uhl if he could at the same time be sent down here to Wash- 
ington and be given an insight into the way the other end of the 
proposition works. And so on throughout the different men of 
the bureau. 

One of the growing troubles of our establishment is the lack 
of practical, thorough knowledge of the operations of the depart- 
ments on the part of the men who have to operate them. Anda 
man like Mr, O'Donnell, who knows a tremendous deal about 
immigration, would be a very much better man in the service 
if he could be given what I have suggested or could be sent out 
to Chicago to open that new inland immigration station 

Mr. MADDEN. That is open now. 

Mr. BENNET. To be in charge of that new inland immigration 
station which was authorized through the efforts of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. SasnarH] sometime since. He would come 
back and know something about those things. 

I think the American Federation of Labor is right in this 
matter, and the gentleman who wrote that letter was mag- 
nanimous enough to admit that he in his own business had 
found himself a better man for the service of his great organiza- 
tion by going back to the local and seeing how matters were 
conducted there. And that would be just the same way here. 
If these men from Washington, good men, got actual experience, 
it would help them, and if the men of the grade of Mr. Uhl 
could be sent to Washington and permitted to learn the en- 
vironment here, that would be a good thing also. And I hope 
the amendment will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BENNET] withdraw his pro forma amendment? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the last two 
words of the amendment should be stricken out, though I am 
not so sure that the amendment itself ought to go in. I would 


like to ask the gentleman from New York why these transfers 
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are not now made if it is a wise thing to do? The department 
understands the need of it, I assume. 

Mr. BENNET. Oh, Mr. Chairman, I am not in the con- 
fidence of the present Secretary of Labor. I do not know why 
he does not do a good many things that I think he might do, 
and I am not criticizing him. I simply point out the fact that 
he has done it; that he has exercised the power; that he has 
done what some of the gentlemen said could not be done, and 
done it in the case of a very conspicuous man. There are 
other cases. I can not remember the name of the man at 
present. but a gentleman was transferred from the Washington 
office to Los Angeles. I think I have answered the inquiry of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the desire of the 
gentleman from Washington to insert this amendment at the 
suggestion of the American Federation of Labor, for whose 
opinion I have great respect, yet all the legislation we have 
had in recent years—and there has been quite a lot of it—has 
been directed to prevent the departments in Washington loading 
up here with clerks and other employees in order that they 
may send them out into the field. That used to be a very com- 
mon practice, namely, to come in and get an appropriation for 
the purpose of providing clerks and other employees in Wash- 
ington in order to transfer them out to every place where they 
could not have gotten an appropriation to locate them. And 
all of the legislation in recent years has been toward preventing 
that thing being done. I question very much whether a clerk 
performing clerical work in Washington will learn anything 
more about his duty by going over to New York City. Doubtless 
he would have a better time sometimes. Perhaps he would enjoy 
the trip there. But remember—and the gentlemen seem to have 
forgotten it—that if he is authorized to be transferred to these 
places he is there temporarily on a salary, and subsistence in 
addition, and his traveling expenses paid besides. I have known 
cases in Washington in the old days where somebody employed 
here wus assigned permanently, practically, to some office in 
New York or Philadelphia, and temporarily, theoretically, draw- 
ing a full salary and subsistence of $3 a day in addition all the 
time. That is what they would do under this amendment 
wherever they would go. People out there who would be brought 
here would be drawing salary and subsistence here; the people 
over here would be sent out there and would be drawing salary 
and subsistence there, and their traveling expenses, too, besides. 
For what? In order that somebody in Seattle might teach a 
clerk how to write, I suppose, or how to add up figures. That is 
what it would amount to. I appreciate the desire of the gentle- 
man to confer knowledge upon these people, but the truth is it 
takes more than traveling around the country from one port to 
another to acquire the ability to do this class of work: People 
without some information to begin with never will make success- 
ful employees of the Government, and merely moving them from 
one place to another will not add very much to their sum of 
knowledge. è 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes in order to ask the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. BURNETT] a question. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, who has means of acquiring information, to give me the 
answer to this question: Is Mr. Larned, who was transferred 
from the Washington office to New York City to take charge of 
the Division of Information, drawing subsistence at the rate of 
$3 a day or any other rate? 

Mr, STAFFORD. Five dollars a day. 

Mr. BURNETT. I understand he is not. 

Mr. MANN. If he is permanently transferred, he is not. 

Mr. BENNET. He is transferred to New York City and put 
in charge of the Division of Information. So it can be done, 


and all these dire and dreadful things that the gentleman from 


Illinois [Mr. Mann] has said would happen did not happen in 
that case. 

Mr. MANN. A permanent transfer is under the existing law. 
These are temporary and moving. Under the law they would 
get subsistence in addition to their salary and traveling ex- 
penses. 

Mr. BENNET. Oh, Mr. Chairman, once in my life, for seven 
months, I had the power to appoint people to office—six or seyen 
people 

Mr. MADDEN. And you did hesitate to do it? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes, I did it; and I had the power, in connec- 
tion with other gentlemen, to make transfers. We made perma- 
nent transfers. Sometimes they lasted as long as a week, and 


then we would make a permanent transfer back. There is no 
difficulty in making a permanent transfer under the civil-service 
law. That is the civil-service law to-day. You put in a propo- 
sition to make a transfer. A person is transferred, and 24 
hours after that ydu can make another transfer and transfer 
him back. : 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman will concede that it is quite 
a different thing to transfer an expert from one place to another 
from what it is to transfer a whole force, regardless of whether 
they have any knowledge of the situation or not. 

Mr. BENNET. This does not contemplate that. 

Mr. MADDEN. It contemplates transferring everybody. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I can not think that the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY] is serious in 
offering this amendment. If this amendment is adopted there 
is no reason why other clerks in other departments could not 
be shifted around from time to time. 

The gentleman a few days ago refused to increase the number 
of hours of work for clerks to eight hours. This transfer is 
not applied to anyone else. It is presumed that the heads of 
these departments will put the proper men in the proper places, 
and if they undertake to do something of this kind and have a 
man unfit to perform his duties at Seattle, we will say, under 
the law, and in the discretion of the Secretary of Labor, the 
Superintendent of Immigration may remedy that situation. The 
man may be well qualified for some other position. I do not 
think that the gentleman is seriously contending for such a 


thing. 
Mr. Chairman, I ask that all debate close on this amendinent. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 


mous consent that debate on this amendment be closed. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 7 


The question was taken, and the amendment wus rejected. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last three words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I would like t3 
have the attention of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Bur- 
NETT]. I observe on page 48, where there is an outline of the 
duties and the powers of the Commissioner of Immigration, the- 
language is as follows: } 
ie E euch ar aai a sary to a 3 

ccom 
of this act, detail immigration officers, an — . of the Dated 
States Public Health Service employed under this act for service in 
foreign countries, $ 

Does the act contemplate that certain surgeons who right- 
fully belong to the Public Health Service, under the Treasury 
Department, are to be assigned by that department to the 
Immigration Service, and who will then be detailed in foreign 
countries? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. That being true, is their super- 
vision and control then vested entirely in the Department of 
Labor, and are they no longer connected with the Treasury 
Department? 

Mr. BURNETT. I did not catch the question. This is the 
present law; it is the existing law; and has been the law for 
quite awhile. They never availed themselves of that. How- 
ever, they have been detailed. There is a surgeon now at Naples 
who has been detailed there without opposition from that coun- 
try. But we can not do that where there is opposition. At 
Naples and other places where there is no opposition we have 
American doctors detailed. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Here is about the way it reads: 
“He may * * * detail * * * surgeons of the United 
States Public Health Service employed under this act for service 
in foreign countries.” 

What I want to know is this: Can he take them out of the 
Treasury Department here, where they now are, and send them 
to foreign countries for service, or does he take surgeons who 
have been heretofore transferred from the Treasury Depart- 
ment and detail them from The Hague to Rome and Naples: 
and other places? 

Mr. BURNETT. The language, I confess, is somewhat ob- 
scure, but as a matter of practice they detail their own ex- 
perienced surgeons. 
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Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The reason why I make the in- 
quiry is this: These surgeons are under the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury—— 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Now, if they are going to be 
transferred to some other service, there must be some direction 
to the head of some department to transfer them. 

Mr. BURNETT. Of course, there could be no detail, except 
with the consent of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Then I was going to inquire 
who made the selections of the people to be detailed. I will say 
to the gentleman that in my own district there are two places 
that receive most of the immigrants. One is on the Canadian 
border, where the transcontinental lines cross from Canada to 
Minnesota. The other is at the city of Duluth, where the steam- 
boat lines coming from the Canadian ports bring down the im- 
migrants. There are commissioners of the Public Health Serv- 
ice at both places making the proper inspection. Now, I have 
never been able to find out just how those men are employed, 
and under whose direction they are. They appear to be under 
direction of the Chief of the Public Health Service. If it is 
the purpose of this bill that these men shall inspect these immi- 
grants, and that the Secretary of Labor can send them to Win- 
nipeg or Quebee, I would like to know it. 

Then there is another and an additional thing that I want to 
inquire about. There are differences about the compensation of 
these men. Their compensation is not uniform. In fact, the 
compensation is in most cases grossly inadequate. 

Mr. BURNETT. As I understand it, the Treasury Depart- 
ment fixes the compensation. That is the department by which 
they are employed. Now, with the consent of that department, 
they are detailed by the Secretary of Labor and directed as to 
how to carry out their duties and are controlled by the Secre- 
tary of Labor in the administration of the law. He is the ad- 
ministrative officer. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Does the gentleman think that 
this language will enable the Secretary of Labor to detail any- 
body he wants, against the wishes of the Secretary of the Treas- 

ury? 

Mr. BURNETT. I should not think so. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not think so, either. 

Mr. BURNETT. I should not think so, at all. I will say 
to the gentleman that it ought not to be so. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Does not the gentleman think 
that language ought to be more specific, outlining the circum- 
stances and conditions under which these men can be detailed? 

Mr. BURNETT. I understand the gentleman to suggest the 
words “with the consent of the Secretary of the Treasury,” or 
something of that kind. This has been the law for many years. 
There is a gentleman sitting by me who has been connected 
with the bureau for a long time, a great many more years than 
the Commissioner General or the Secretary of Labor, and he 
informs me that there never has been any trouble about it. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Of course there has never been 
any trouble in the way of conflicts between the two depart- 
ments, perhaps, but there certainly has been a great deal of 
uncertainty about their employment. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. As I understand, the gentleman thinks we ought 
to have the permission of the Secretary of the Treasury to take 
the party from his department. Why not put it that way, that 
he may, with the approval of the Secretary of Labor and the 
Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. BURNETT. My answer to that is that it would give it 
no more force or effect than it now has. He could not do it 
without the consent of the Secretary of the Treasury, anyhow; 
and if that is so, why put in something that does not give him 
any more power than he now has? 

Mr. FESS. If that be true, then it would be unnecessary. 

Mr. BURNETT. I think so. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I move to strike out the 
last word. The other day I understood the chairman of the 
committee to say that he thought the language on page 49 
took care of the situation with reference to the contract that 
this Government has with the Canadian Pacific Railway in 
reference to the handling of Chinese. Now, I have another 
of those famous orders in council which I wish to read to the 
committee: 

From and after the date hereof the landin; ening 


the same is hereby, prohibited of any 
Canada otherwise than by a 5 1 and 
turalized 


in Canada shall be, and 

grant who has come to 
from the . — 
upon a through tick 


which he is a native or a na 
purchased in that country or prepaid = Cana 


That is in substantiation of what I said the other day, that 
while the Chinese coming to the United States under this order 
in council come through Canada and under an agreement that 
this country has with the Canadian Pacific Railway most of 
them come that way, yet a Chinaman can not come to Seattle 
and from Seattle go up to Vancouver. I have in my hand a copy 
of that agreement of the United States entered into with the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. I want to repeat what I said the 
other day, that I think it is a disgrace to this Nation that the 
United States has to go into partnership with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and in return for that partnership agreement 
the Canadian Pacific Railway gets this Chinese traffic. Prac- 
tically ali of the Chinese who enter this country to-day coming 
into the Northwest are carried over the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. Not only that, but if a Chinaman is on his way to eastern 
Mexico or to the West Indies he comes through Vancouver and 
is carried by the Canadian Pacific Railway, and in consideration 
for this favor the Canadian Pacific Railway furnishes offices for 
the force of the American Immigration Service. I called atten- 
tion to this yesterday. As a part of this agreement—which I 
look upon as absolutely discreditable to the United States—the 
whole Pacific coast seryice is placed under the Montreal office, 
across the continent. Not only that, but the Montreal office 
is now trying to get all of Alaska under its control, and, largely, 
the purpose of all of it is to benefit the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. In reading reports of the evidence taken a few days 
ago before a commission from the Immigration Department to 
investigate this subject I have been surprised to find that Mr. 
Clark, the immigration commissioner up at Montreal, appeared 
before that commission and made an argument in favor of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. I do not believe you are going to 
have tlie kind of service you ought to have on that border until 
you get rid of Mr. Clark. 

Mr. BENNET. Will the gentleman yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr, BENNET. Did I understand the gentleman correctly 
to say that an official of the United States Government appeared 
before the commission and advocated something desired by a 
1 00 company owned in a foreign country? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. If I had the time I would 
read it. I have it here on my desk. 

Mr. BENNET. I think the gentleman ought to take the time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Clark went on to 
argue in favor of this agreement made between the Govern- 
ment and the Canadian Pacific Railway. It has been charged 
a good many times within the last few years that Mr. Clark 
was not representing the United States but the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway. I never believed there was very much in that 
statement, but since reading this evidence I think it at least 
ought to be called to the attention of the Commissioner of Im- 
migration. 

The reason I have not offered an amendment to take care of 
this situation is this: The department has the authority under 
existing law to change this condition without any amendment. 
The Commissioner of Immigration has been investigating this 
subject. He has not yet made his report, and I do not want 
to anticipate that report by offering any amendment here upon 
the floor of the House to compel him to do something that I 
hope and trust he will do anyway. But that condition that 
exists in Seattle and Vancouver on the Pacific coast has 
reached such a point that unless the Commissioner of Im- 
migration and the department do take some action by the time 
we have another opportunity I am going to present to this 
House resolutions to investigate and see what is the reason 
why this country has to stay in partnership with a foreign 
railway and have them furnish us a place to conduct the busi- 
ness of the United States. 

Mr. BENNET. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. BENNET. Is this Mr. Clark the same official of our 
Government who issued an order that an American citizen en- 
listing in the British Army did not thereby forfeit his Ameri- 
can citizenship? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I presume so, because 
that would be characteristic of him. If there was anything un- 
American that he could do, he would probably do it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, there has been a good deal of 
criticism of Mr. Clark or somebody else for making the state- 
ment that an American citizen enlisting in a foreign army did 
not forfeit his American citizenship, and I have wondered many 
times whether the same critic would criticize Lafayette and 
many other volunteers who enlisted in the Army of the United 
States or its predecessor. I have wondered many times whether 
the Canadians who came over the border during the Civil War 
and enlisted in the Army of the United States were, in the opin- 
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ion of these gentlemen, without any citizenship after they had 
enlisted. They did not become American citizens, but some of 
these critics say they had lost their Canadian citizenship and 
were people, because of their patriotism or enthusiasm, without 
a country. I think if Mr. Clark made the statement that an 
American citizen did not lose his citizenship because he enlisted 
in a war abroad, he made a correct statement. I hope that the 
time will never come in this country when, if we are engaged 
in war and some aliens in our own land who have not yet 
become American citizens want to go cut and help fight our 
battles, that we will say that they are men without a country 
and without citizenship; that we have not made them American 
citizens, and they have lost their citizenship at home. 

I do not know Mr. Clark, but, so far as that opinion goes, I 
am inclined to think he was steering on the right course, not- 
withstanding the criticism that has been leveled at the depart- 
ment on that subject. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN, © Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. The gentleman is familiar with the fact 
that men who enlisted and served on the side of the Union dur- 
ing the Civil War were preferred and had certain privileges 
when they applied for citizenship. 

Mr. GORDON. That naturalized them. 

Mr. MANN. No; it did not naturalize them. 

Mr. GORDON. That was the sole ground. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. They were entitled to certain privileges? 

Mr. MANN. I say that we encouraged it; we encouraged 
them, and anybody with good sense would encourage help when 
they needed it. 

Mr. GORDON. Is it not a fact that proof of enlistment in 
the Union Army during the Civil War was proof sufficient to 
dispense with the original declaration of intention to become 
an American citizen? 

Mr. MANN. I think very likely. We desired to make them 
American citizens. What I am saying is that we did not desire 
merely because they enlisted to leave them without any citizen- 
ship, but on the contrary, when they did file papers, they were 
compelled to renounce their citizenship abroad on the theory 
that they held it up to that time. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. If my memory serves me, service in the war for 
one year on land was all that was necessary, instead of five 
years, and at sea in the Navy two years instead of five years. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Yes; but it was still necessary for the 
alien to apply to the court and prove his service and it was ac- 
cepted as sufficient. 

Mr. MANN. We gave them every encouragement we could, 
of course, very properly. I am not saying this because I think 
American citizens ought now to engage in a foreign war. I 
think we ought to keep out of it on both sides, not only by 
soldiers but in every other way. I do not think that we can 
take the position that a man loses his American citizenship and 
nt the same time claim that if you enlist on our side you still 
retain the foreign citizenship. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. Up to the 2d of March, 1907, the law of our country 
was precisely along the line stated by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois. We recognized the right of an American citizen to go 
abroad and enlist in a foreign army and come back and remain 
an American citizen. There are at least two decisions of courts 
to that effect. On the 2d of March, 1907, this Congress passed 
an act in reference to expatriation, one of the provisions of 
which was that an American citizen should be deemed to have 
expatriated himself when he has taken an oath of allegiance to 
any foreign State. 

Under the Canadian enlistment law, which is the British 
enlistment law, a man enlisting in the British Army takes the 
oath of allegiance to Great Britain. On, I think, the 6th of 
December, 1914, the Department of State, which has the right, 
it seems to me, in the first instance at least, to construe our 
statutes in relation to citizenship, issued a circular to which I 
have inserted a reference in the Record on the 17th of March, 
in which they advised American citizens that while they had a 
right to expatriate themselves that if they took an oath of 
allegiance to a foreign Government when enlisting in a foreign 
army they did expatriate themselves. What I object to in Mr. 
Clark is that, in the first place, the Department of Labor is not 
the proper department of the Government to issue decisions 
in relation to citizenship. That is one of the duties of the 
Department of State. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 


Mr. GORDON. Is not Mr. Clark called upon officially to 
determine a man’s citizenship in a case of immigration? 
Mr. BENNET. Yes; but that was not the case. 


Mr. GORDON. That was how the case arose. 
Mr. BENNET. The case arose by a man who attempted to 


come in at Detroit. That presents my second ground of objec- 
tion. The commissioner of immigration in Canada ought not 
to have presumed to pass on a question of citizenship but should 
have referred it to the Department of Labor at Washington. I 
will say to the gentleman that subsequently the matter was re- 
ferred to the Department of Labor, and the Department of 
Labor has substantially ruled both ways on the question, one 
of the rulings being in a letter to my colleague, Mr. Patren. 
We have the condition of the Department of State holding in an 
official proclamation that a man when he took the oath of 
allegiance expatriated himself and the Department of Labor 
holding precisely the opposite. 

I have taken the matter up myself with the Solicitor of the 
Department of Labor, and he has admitted to me 

Mr. GORDON. It is a question of law, is it not, purely? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Under this supposed decision of the State De- 
partment, of what country is the man a citizen? 

Mr. BENNET. Our State Department is not called upon to 
pass any further on the matter than that he has expatriated 
himself as a citizen of our country under the act which we 


passed. 

Mr. MANN. We have passed upon the question that the 
mere taking of the oath of allegiance in the United States does 
not make a man a citizen here. Take the Indian depredation 
cases, where a man held office here and must have taken the oath 
a great many times. He was still an alien although he thought 
he was a Citizen all of his life. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes more. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this section conclude in two minutes, to be occu- 
pied by the gentleman from New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania. Would it be in order to ask 
unanimous consent that this committee remain in continuous 
session until this bill is reported and all amendments thereto 
are disposed of? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it would at the ap- 
propriate time. It could not be done now, because the gentle- 
man from New York has the floor. 

Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania. 
the Chair will recognize me? 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, replying to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann], I want to say that when this act of 
1907 was before the House I called the attention of the House 
to precisely the condition which I said would arise. I was 
overruled by the House, subsequently overruled by the Attorney 
General,, and now the Department of Labor is proceeding in 
precise accordance with what I then prophesied would be the 
condition. 

Mr. GORDON. And that was a Republican administration 
that passed that law in 1907, was it not? 

Mr. BENNET. Oh, of course. That is history. 

Mr. GORDON. But the gentleman was just complaining here 
that this difference of opinion resulted because there was a 
Democratic administration in power. 

Mr. BENNET. I made that complaint, and made it correctly, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. There is such a situation in which a man would 
not be a citizen of any country, is there not? 

Mr. BENNET. I imagine so. 

Mr. FESS. When a foreigner makes his application and re- 
nounces his allegiance to a foreign country, when does lie cease 
to be a citizen of the foreign country? 

Mr. BENNET. I do not know, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. FESS. Is there such an interregnum between the time 
he ceases to be a citizen of one country and becomes a citizen 
of another? 

Mr. BENNET. We passed an net in the Sixty-second Con- 
gress to confer American citizenship upon a man named Smith, 
who, so far as we could find out, had no citizenship anywhere. 


Mr. Chairman, I rise to a 


Then, after he is through 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 3 from New 
York has expired, and the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 22. That whenever an allen shall have been naturalized or shall 


be held, under 
of Labor shall prescribe, until it 


the 
whether they can be permitted to land without 
— 85 and they shall * de ne koari ag en 


be — — thet 5 they >a be permitted to 
other persons, the otherwise admissib! 
mitted: Provided, at it the person sen 
dren is naturalized, a 2 5 to whom married or a minor child born 
subsequent to such husband or father’s naturalization shall be ad- 
mitted without detention for treatment in hospital, and with r 
to a wife to whom ed or a minor child born prior to such 
band or father’s naturalization the ano = 8 igen shall be 
observed, even though such person is uae ble to pay ti expense of 
treatment, in which case the 7 shall be paid from the appro- 
priation for the enforcement of act. 
Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following two amendments which I send to the desk and ask to 
have read, and I ask unanimous consent that they may be rend 
and considered together. 
The C Without enten that will be done. 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Page, 5t, pe after the word “act,” strike out “$100,000” and 


insert “ 
1, line 10, after the word “ an ot ag coe “and to 
bl used by the De- 
eee ‘of “Labor or hone — — 5 of The immi- 
gration laws.” 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the last amendment. I will reserve it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I will ask 
the gentleman to reserve it, although I do not believe it is sub- 
ject to a point of order. I desire to refer once more to the letter 
written by E. P. Marsh, president of the Washington State 
Federation of Labor, to the Secretary of Labor on November 
5 last. I make no apology for referring to this letter so often, 
because it treats more fully this question of immigration in 
relation to our State than any document I have seen. Mr. 
Marsh has given a great deal of attention to the question of 
immigration, and to immigration coming in from 
British Columbia, the entering of Chinese into the Puget Sound 
country. On page 10 of the letter he says: 

to ‘ol 
CCC 
on the boats running on regular schedules far as it goes, but 
not greatly disturbing the peace of mind soon the men profitably en- 
gaged in smuggling. 

Mr. Chairman, as I recall, there were something like 200 
Chinese last year who were arrested and deported, who were 
taken by these men and placed along the borders. How many 
came down by water no one can tell. Puget Sound is a body 
of water about 150 miles long. It is filled with a great many 
islands and it is an ideal place for smuggling, and the Depart- 
ment of Labor has no vessel at its command to use in that body 
of water and I offer this amendment for the purpose of calling 
that situation to the attention of the chairman of the committee. 
If I may say further, to show something of the magnitude of 
the problem we have to deal with out there, it is estimated that 
there are 30,000 Chinese in Canada, a great many of them in 
British Columbia, and I am not sure but what there are some 
80,000 in British Columbia. During the years 1912 and 1913, 
7,078 Chinese came into Canada and during the last year over 
5,000. 

It shows the problem we have to deal with out there, and 
they come into this country literally by the hundreds, and the 
department ought to be furnished with a suitable launch in 
order that they might effectively make its patrol, and when the 
Federation of Labor of my State protests against this and 
points out this evil after full investigation I feel fully justified 
in offering this amendment and urging it upon the attention 
of the committee, and I hope it will be adopted. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, there is no point made 
against the increased appropriation from $100,000 to $200,000, 
but I desire to oppose that. The gentleman from New York and 


the gentleman from Washington do not agree there, because my 
friend from New York told me he wanted it decreased to $50,000. 
Now, there is a great amount of work for them; there is no 
doubt about that; and, as has been said by the gentleman from 
Washington, there is an immense amount of smuggling going on 


across. the line, but the department is not asking for more 
money than $100,000. So far as that is concerned, there is a 
decrease in immigration to some extent. There is no doubt 
that there has been this last year a tremendous speeding up in 
the efforts of these fellows to smuggle Chinese and other unde- 
sirables across the border; but, at the same time, the Commis- 
sioner General and the Secretary of Labor say, with $100,000 
appropriated for that purpose, they can get along with it. Now, 
as to the other point: The point of order I make is directed to 
the purchase of a launch suitable for such purposes, to be used 
by the Department of Labor on Puget Sound in the enforce- 
ment of the immigration laws. I think, Mr. Chairman, that is 
not germane to this bill or to this section, and, even if it were, 
I will not discuss the merits only to say that it is a matter of 
administration with which Congress certainly ought not to inter- 
fere. I make the point of order, however. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY] is in har- 
mony with the bill, as well as the Chair can apprehend, and the 
point of order is overruled. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I only desire to reiterate 
what I said—that this is.an administrative feature. I have no 
doubt that the Secretary of Labor would be very glad if we 
could legislate him a launch; but I am not in favor of those 
things unless we know they are needed, and I am willing to 
leave with the Secretary of Labor the determination of the ques- 
tion whether it is needed or not. I ask for a vote. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman withhold that for a 
moment? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that no mat- 
ter how much we might favor the granting of launches to patrol 
Puget Sound, I think we all agree that there should not be a 
duplication of service. This work, so far as the prevention of 
smuggling is concerned, comes directly within the purview of 
the Coast Guard Service. In fact, there is a bill pending on 
the calendar of the House to-day, providing for the construction 
of motor boats for the very purpose which is the design of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Washington. There 
is no need for the Department of Labor to use a launch for 
merely patrolling and keeping out Chinese when there is another 
department authorized by law to perform that service—the Coast 
Guard Service, formerly the Revenue-Cutter Service—having the 
same character of patrol, and where they have a broader and 
more general purpose, not only to keep out smuggled imports 
but also the enforcement of the immigration laws. So I take 
it that it will be merely a waste of funds. We all know the 
desire of the respective bureaus to amplify their work, and we 
all agree that the work should be centered in one department, 
and in this particular instance it is the Treasury Department 
under the Coast Guard Service. I hope the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington will be defeated for that 
very reason, because there is provision made, or proposed to be 
made, for the Coast Guard Service to undertake this character 
of service. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Washington 
desire his amendments to be voted on together? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. If the last one is voted 
down, I have no desire to increase the amount. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendments offered 
by the gentleman from Washington. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were rejected. 

Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I desire now 
to request that this committee remain in continuous session until 
the reading of the bill is concluded and all amendments are 
disposed of. 

Mr. BURNETT. The gentleman need not make that request, 
for that is going to be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. MILLER of Pennsylyania. Another parliamentary in- 


uiry. 
ii The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MILLER of Pennsylvania. Would it be in order for me 
to make that request every 15 minutes, because I intend to do it 
if it is in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can make it, and the Chair 
will rule on it when it is made. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
feel justified in taking up a great deal more time in the discus- 
sion of this bill. I have always heretofore favored this bill, and 
I hope that this time, if the President vetoes it, it will be 
passed in spite of that fact, and I am one man who stands ready 
to so vote. 

It may be that the literacy test will not accomplish all that 
some of its friends claim for it, but it will do something. I 
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think that this is a critical time in the history of this country. 
When the war in Europe closes there will be greater necessity, 
in my judgment, than ever before for the restriction of immi- 
gration. This bill will, in some degree at least, help to protect 
our country, and especially will it help to maintain the stand- 
ard of wages and the standard of living that we have in 
America. 

Of course, I think it of vital importance that this legislation 
be supplemented by tariff legislation to protect American labor. 
Unrestricted immigration is little worse for the laboring classes 
of this country than unrestricted importation. To bring foreign 
cheap labor into this country is not more destructive to our wage 
system and to the standard of living of the American working- 
man than is the unrestricted admission into this country of the 
products of foreign cheap labor. I do not believe the American 
people will be satisfied until we have accompanied this legis- 
lation with a protective-tariff measure. Unless we do this, as 
soon as the great conflict in Europe closes this country will be 
flooded with foreign-made goods as it has never been before. It 
is unnecessary to argue to any reasonable mind that if we buy 
goods from abroad that it means that much work and that much 
wages taken from the wage earner at home. 

I regret that this bill was not amended so as to compel all 

aliens coming into the United States by water to enter at a 
seaport of the United States, and especially would I like to 
have seen the amendment which I offered adopted that provided 
that no alien should be admitted to the United States who has 
entered Canada by a Pacific coast seaport, except at a seaport 
of the United States. When this amendment was offered it was 
argued that other provisions in the bill took care of this situa- 
tion. I am satisfied that this is a mistake. It is true that the 
department has the power to prescribe the ports of entry, and 
especially for the Chinese, but while they possess this power it 
has been impossible to get them to exercise it. For several 
years, in spite of all protests, our Government has been in part- 
nership with the Canadian Pacific Railroad. The railroad has 
furnished offices for the immigration inspectors of this country. 
I look upon such arrangements as distinctly discreditable to 
this Nation. Of course, in doing this the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road expects to get its reward, and it does. As a result, it re- 
ceives the Chinese traffic. I am not especially representing any 
railroad interest, but, as I have heretofore stated, I do not 
ee to favor an American railroad as against a foreign rail- 
road. 
But the Chinese question is not the largest one involved in 
this proposition. When the war in Europe closes there will 
probably be a heavy immigration to the Pacific coast through 
the Panama Canal. Under present conditions these immigrants 
to the Pacific Northwest will be landed at Vancouver, British 
Columbia. All the money expended in relation to their exami- 
hation and detention will be spent in Vancouver instead of in 
an American city. All advantages will be given to the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad instead of to an American railroad. The 
Canadian land agent and promoter will be given the first oppor- 
tunity to meet these immigrants. They will have the chance 
to get the cream of this immigration, and those that they can 
not persuade to remain in Canada and those they do not want 
will then come into our country. Why this discrimination? 
Why should not this country favor its own people, as Canada 
always does? Why should not these foreign steamship com- 
panies be compelled to land these immigrants at some port on 
Puget Sound instead of going to Vancouver? Why is it that 
this Government must constantly discriminate against its own 
steamship lines, its own railroad lines, and its own working 
classes in favor of those in Canada? I submit that I have 
watched with a great deal of impatience legislation for the 
past five years with reference to the Pacific Northwest, for I 
haye seen practically every act that has gone upon our statute 
books discriminate not in favor of the United States but in favor 
of Canada. | 

While it may be that the department has power to stop this 
discrimination, they have shown no desire to do so, and for 
this reason I think that it was a mistake that the committee re- 
fused to adopt my amendment that would have compelled them 
to take such action. 

Now, another thing that is radically wrong. The Vancouver 
office is under the control of the Montreal office. There is no 
justification for such action. It is all part of the Canadian 
Pacific influence that causes this to be done. There can be no 
good reason why Vancouver should be under the control of 
the Montreal office, more than 3,000 miles away, instead of 
under the Seattle office, only a hundred miles away. This situ- 
ation has become so aggravated and is so unjustified that were 
it not for the fact that the department is now investigating the 
question I would introduce a resolution at once calling for an 
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investigation as to why this situation is permitted to continue. 
Unless the department by the next session of Congress takes 
some steps to make this change, I shall proceed to ask for an 
investigation, to see if the truth can not be ascertained as to 
why this is done. I am satisfied that this sitnation is largely 
because of the attitude of the commissioner of immigration at 
Montreal, Mr. Clark. I very much fear that Mr. Clark is more 
favorable to the interests of the Canadian Pacific Railroad than 
to the interests of his own country. 

As a result of the conditions which I have described, a great 
many Chinese have been coming into the State of Washington 
from British Columbia that ought not to come. That State 
has been flooded recently by labor from British Columbia and 
once in Washington, they have not been permitted to return. I 
have already called the committee’s attention to an order that 
was issued in council by the Government at Ottawa on the 30th 
of September, 1915, which contained a provision to the effect 
that labor, skilled or unskilled, was prohibited from entering 
British Columbia. I brought to the attention of the committee 
a case where a young man from Seattle had been working for 
the Ford Motor Co. in British Columbia for several months. He 
was a skilled workman. He visited his home in Seattle, and 
when he attempted to return was, under this order to which I 
have referred, excluded, and the British Columbia officer stated 
that if he had not gone home he would have been deported. I 
am glad to say that upon the presentation of these facts the 
committee accepted my amendment, which read as follows: 

That whenever any foreign country contiguous to the United States 
shall by statute, Executive order, or oth se, exclude from its terri- 
8 any class or classes of citizens of the United States Mars 3 
different from the grounds for excluding aliens from the United States 
herein specified, the same class or of aliens residing in such 
contiguous country shall be excluded from the United States so long 
as such exclusion of United States citizens continues. 

This will do a great deal to protect the State of Washington 
from this labor coming in from British Columbia. I am plea: 
that at last the American Congress has had the courage and the 
good judgment to resent this constant discrimination that Brit- 
ish Columbia makes against this country. 

I consider this one of the most important features of the bill, 
so far as my State is concerned. For the past two years it has 
been reported that a large percentage of the unemployed in our 
State came in from British Columbia, and that more than half 
of those who applied for public aid in the city of Seattle came 
from this Province. 

The department does not have sufficient assistance to enforce 
the law in the State of Washington. They ought to have a 
larger number of inspectors. The department ought also to have 
a vessel for the purpose of patroling Puget Sound. I am sorry 
that the committee did not accept my amendment upon this 
proposition, although I recognize that this is hardly the proper 
bill for legislation of that character. 

The statements that I have made above have been largely 
suggested by a letter written by Mr. E. P. Marsh, president of 
the Washington State Federation of Labor, to Hon. William B. 
Wilson, Secretary of Labor, under date of November 5, 1915. 
This letter is the best presentation of the situation, so far as 
my State is concerned, that I have seen. It shows that Mr. 
Marsh has given the question a great deal of careful and con- 
scientious consideration. His statement of the case also com- 
mends itself strongly for the spirit of fairness and conservatism 
with which he treats the problem. It is of sufficient importance 
until I think that, notwithstanding the fact that it is somewhat 
lengthy, it should be printed in full in the Recorp. I will insert 
it at this point, as it is worthy of a careful reading by the Mem- 
bers of this House. As I am going to insert this letter, I shall 
not take up further time in discussing any of the details, as they 
are covered more fully and in better shape in this letter than I 


could do it. 
WASHINGTON Stats FEDERATION or LABOR, 
Everett, Wash., November 5, 1915. 
Hon. WiLLIAM B. WILSO 


N 
Secretary of Labor, Washington, D. 0. 


at that convention upon the sub. 
the conclusions reached by the migration 
city just prior to the American Federation of Labor convention. 
resolutions were supported by Messrs. Gompers, Morrison, and others 
prominent in the deliberations and passed nearly unanimously, 

I have had in mind for some time writin at some | 


letter appears und 
Let me say in the 
criticism. 
executive or administrative position who deals with labor problems, 
I realize that from the 83 of y work as a Cabinet officiai 
there has been but thinly v hos y on the part of some em- 
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Ployers, reactionary politicians, and a 1 at least of the daily 
press. In my capacity as a labor official, and as a private citizen as 
well, my mental and physical efforts are at the disposal of those who 
are striving to improve the lot of the toilers. Your years of useful 
service in the interests of toiling humanity furnish proof enough for 
me that your every thought and action is inspired by the purest mo- 
tives. So please consider this letter in the spirit in which it is 
written, the desire to be helpful rather than merely critical, con- 
structive rather than destructive. 

My work as president of the Washington State Federation of Labor 
brin; me into contact with every phase of industrial life in this 
section, as I am constantly engaged in field work. State Labor Com- 
missioner E. W. Olson, whom you know, has been very helpful to me, 
and we have worke in the utmost harmony. Mr. Henr. hite, com- 
missioner of immigration at Seattle, is a personal friend of mine, and 
so far as I have been able I have endeavored to aid him and he me. 
That our work may be productive of the best results is my reason for 
addressing this communication to y» trusting that I may make clear 
to you the viewpoint of labor in t section toward the work of your 
department what conditions appear to need remedying. 

am in compicte accord with your employment-bureau feature. 
Frankly, with the refusal of the last legislature to enact a compre- 
hensive State employment bureau law to take the place of the private 
agencies legislated out of business, I do not know just what we should 
have done without Federal aid. Labor unions ee ae mainly 
after their own members in the matter of employment. The State Em- 
ployers’ Association, in its attempt to operate an employment bureau, 
could not gain complete confidence of either workmen or the general 
public because of its known hostility to union labor. Your department 
steps into the breach in an impartial manner, fair to both employers 
and employees, regardless of union affillation or lack of it, the only 
basis upon which a Federal or State bureau can be successfully oper- 
ated until the principle of collective bargaining has been firmly estab- 
lished in American industrial life. T White, your immigration 
commissioner in this district, and Mr. Wood, in charge of the 7 8 
ment work for the State, appear to be very much in earnest in th 
work of placing the man and the job in conjunction. They have 
already done commendable work along that line, and I shall be glad 
to touch upon it in my forthcoming annual report. 

It is of small use, however, to attempt to deal with the unemploy- 
ment problem through the medium of Federal employment agencies 
unless some effective check be placed upon the number of aliens enter- 
ing. The European war has temporarily solved the immigration 
problem at our eastern ports of entry; it accentuated the problem upon 
our Canadian border. The number of men thrown out of work due 
directly to the war is problematical, but it is many thousands. One 
estimate places it at 80,000 in western Canada. Twelve hundred men 
were thrown out of work on one railroad construction job at Newport, 
British Columbia. Completion of construction work back of Prince 
Rupert released several thousand men. Municipal projot stopped. 
Many of these men were of the least desirable type, central and southern 
Europeans, the unskilled labor army, illiterate, ignorant of American 
standards of life and living, always a distinct menace. The statement 
has been made that previous to and including the y of 1912, Canada 
admitted one immigrant to every resident annually, thùs at the close 
ofa 1 period one-fourth of Canada's 3 were foreign 
born. Industrial activities in Canda, what ere were, called for a 
higher type of workman than these men were. There were but two 
moves for these thousands to take. One was to herd in Canadian 
cities, trusting to DANT or small jobs to eke out a living. The 
municipal authorities in Victoria, Vancouver, New Westminster, and 
other western Canada towns, instead of providing lodging and food for 
vagrants, as is done in so many American cities, drive men to the 
streets ppan the approach of winter, The other move for them to make 
was to attempt to join their countrymen in the United States. 

I haye found in many places throughout this State a general Ter — 
that there were far too many alien laborers coming into the Unit 
States. In Spokane I found members of unions out of work at their 
trades, with homes in some instances partly paid for, complaining that 
they could find no work, while laborers speaking a foreign tongue were 
employed upon a large railroad project within the city limits. There 
are no immigration officials on the border from the Cascades to the 
Idaho tine save the train inspectors working under the Montreal office. 

Last winter an investigation was made by State Labor Commissioner 
Olson into labor troubles occurring in King County, a short distance 
out of Seattle, in connection with a road contract. Olson per- 
sonally appealed to the county commissioners for relief, and as a result 
an order was passed that in future all road contracts must contain a 
minimum wage clause. It was found that many of these workmen 
were foreigners; where they came from and how was unknown, while 
in the near-by coal mining town of Issaquah were many idle miners 
who had been out of work for a long time due to the closing of the 
mine and slack conditions in the entire mining district. 

In Blaine and Anacortes, boundary towns, Mr. Olson and I were 
called to investigate alleged riots caused by the employment of orientals 
to the exclusion of white labor. These cases I shall refer to later in 
this letter, 

For the past two winters organized labor and the city authorities of 
Seattle, acting in conjunction with other interested les, * a 
municipal boarding and lodging house, an outgrowth of J Davis's 
visit to Seattle during the erican Federation of Labor convention. 
The statement is made that 40 per cent of the men receivin, 
and lodging in that hostelry were recent arrivals from British Columbia. 

Last winter about 40 men were arrested by the Seattle police for raid- 
ing a dairy lunch room. Commissioner White informed me that he 
was satisfied that part of them had entered illegally, but that fact 
could not be brought out at the trial. 

On June 9, 1915, Commissioner Henry M. White addressed the State 
Conference of Charities and Corrections, in session at Everett. “The 
Everett Dally Herald of the following day quoted him, as follows: 

“Henry M. White, United States commissioner of immigration sta- 
tioned at Seattle, opened the argoma bee. Besides reading a paper that 
discussed employment bureaus, Commissioner White, in answer to qase 
tions, said that hordes of idle men were coming into this country m 
Canada and that the officers of the Government were totally unable to 
stop them.. The reasons for the influx were the desire to escape war 
service, fear of punishment as citizens of foreign Governmen and 
most of all economic conditions, | eter pe worse north of the line 
than south of it. Very means 1, d crossed in one day recenti 
into Minnesota. Many were slipping through every week at Acme and 
Blaine, in this State, he said.” 

Miss V ia McMechen is secretary of the charity organization im 
the city of Seattle. At the annual dinner of the organization, held on 


October 25, 1915, in her annual report, she made the following state- 
ae as reported in the Seattle Post Intelligencer the following morn- 
ng: 

“The work given floating unemployed should be carried on outside 


ven 
any a broken home is due to the fact that the husband 

to seek work. The problem of the unemployed should 
be handled by the municipality, It is a social and not a police problem. 
Of the unemployed aided last year, two-thirds were nonresidents, a 
majority were unskilled, and 38 per cent were American born.” 

he city of Seattle operates a free municipal office and send out 
yearly approximately 32,000 79 to jobs. L asked the man in charge 
of the office not long ago what percentage of those applying for work 
were aliens. He replied that unfortunately no record was kept of the 
8 of applicants but a very large percentage of them seemed 
to be newly arrived aliens. 

We are unfortunate in that our industries are not varied. One of 
our largest industries is lumbering, employing approximately 50,000 
men, or more than one-fourth of all workmen listed as hazardous by 
the industrial insurance commission and coming under the law. Other 
industries are neither large nor varied and are in large part seasonal, 
as is the lumber and shingle industry. For the past few years lumber 
and shingle markets have been demoralized, and industrial stagnation 
resulted, because there were not enough varied industries to hold the 
general level of employment up. A serious unemployment problem of 
our own has been greatly aggravated by a steady influx of aliens from 


nada. 

Let me relate briefly conditions existing in Blaine and Anacortes, 
arising out of employment of Aslaties in the fish canneries, ticu- 
larly Anacortes, where I made a personal investigation, visiting the 
town several times and talking with all classes of citizens. In Blaine 
hostile demonstrations were made, water mains blown up, and anony- 
ione, ao of violence made if whites were not given preference in 

i is a town of approximately 6,000 people with but two 
main industries—salmon canning and lumbering. Te is situated on 
Puget Sound, but off the main railroad lines and thus has not the 
floating class of labor that follows a trunk line of railroad. 


TARIFF TALK. 


Nearly all its people are of a permanent class, many of them home 
owners. In normal times the lumber and shingle mills- absorb the 
bulk of the labor but the past few seasons have been abnormal. Mills 
were either closed or running on part time. One mill in normal times 
employing 200 men had been idle for months. The men with family 
ties found it difficult to leave their families and 7 useless to 
do so as . was prevalent. As a result they planted their 
shee picked up a stray day’s work now and then, ran accounts with 
he stores up to the limit of their credit, hoping that with the opening 
of the canning season they might find enough work for themselves and 
their women to tide over the winter. Five canneries operated in the 
town this season, Before the expected run of fish, Japanese in large 
numbers appeared on the scene, living, it appears within company 
property. The employment of Japanese in these canneries seems to 

a new thing as in former years Chinese were mainly the Asiatics 
employed. The whites did not seem to resent so much the employ- 
ment of Chinese in limited numbe probably because they had gotten 
used to them. Tke feeling against the Japanese became very bitte: and 
muttered threats of violence were heard. 

The cannery operators set up the defense that for certain work in 
the canneries the whites could not be relied upon, that because of the 
uncertain quantity of the pack and length of the season, they had to 
be assured that the pack would be taken care of and experience bad 
taught them that they could not rely upon white labor. Accordingly 
they contracted with Chinese contractors for their labor supply months 
in advance of the canning season. The whites contend that every 
eannery position could have been filled by white men and women who 
would have been glad of the work and who would have stuck the season 
through. However that may be, the big fact remains that the only 
industry in the town outside of lumbering, which was In a depressed 
condition, was hiring Asiatics while white labor was idle and in need 
of the actual necessitios of life. This bred a condition which made 
for dsorder and possible serious trouble. I am confident from what 1 
know of the tense feeling in that locality that both life and property 
might easily be in jeopardy another year unless the situation is 
remedied. fervently trust that the cannerymen will approach the 
problem in a broad way and cooperate to end a bad situation. I do 
not believe they would employ Asiatics in preference to whites if it 
can be demonstrated that white labor is both procurable and de- 
pencanie and —.— employment bureau might be the means of solving 
0 
can 


the city limits, and in local jobs resident married men should be 
reference. M. 
d to go awa. 


roblem. he perfect ease with which both Japanese and Chinese 

secured, due to the 3 to British Columbia where there 

is a limitless supply, and the fact that no immigration officer is sta- 

tioned at Anacortes, the shifting of responsibility for an adequate 

labor supply to the shoulders of the labor contractor has worked against 
white lamar and will continue to be a factor against it. 

Mr. M. M. Mattison is political writer on the Seattle Daily and 
Sunday Times and may be aptly termed the “ dean” of political writers 
in the State of Washington. Ile bas been a journalist for many years, 
a shrewd observer of men and affairs, and a keen analysist. he fol- 
low is from the Seattle Times of August 1, 1015, same being a 
signed article by Mr. Mattison : 

[Seattle Daily Times, Aug. 1.] 


FIGIIT BREWING ON IMMIGRATION SITUATION—WITII MORE ALIENS STRIV- 
ING TO COME IN THROUGH WASHINGTON, FORCE REDUCED—ECONOMY 


IS EXPLANATION. 
(By M. M. Mattison.) 


Though the record shows that there were more arrests last year for 
illegal entry into this country than had been made Saving any other 
12 months of the past, the Immigration Service forces at ttle have 
been reduced by the transfer of four men to San Francisco; the watch- 
man on the Deming bridge has been laid off and two more of the 
highest officials in the service on Puget Sound go on involuntary fur- 
loughs. One other was laid off some time ago. 

In the meantime a department clerk, here on salary and expense. 
has been “rearranging the records,” the amount paid for his services 
being sufficient to keep at least two of the her oficiais at work. 
And also, in the meantime, special fees are ing paid to special 
interpreters, which probably would be sufficient to pay the salary of 
a lar interpreter whom Washington officials feel they can not 
afford to employ. 

An economy program is declared to be responsible for the changes. 
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PROTESTS PROVE UNAVAILING, 


In other quarters it is estimated tbat there is a feeling of resent- 
ment cyer the fight started in the State legislature and . by 
commercial organizations to transfer immigration headquarters from 
Montreal to Seattle. At present, instead of maintaining immigration 
headquarters at some Puget Sound port for foreigners co: to this 
country by foreign vessels which touch Canadian ports first, the immi- 
gration headquarters are maintained in Montreal. The scheme favors 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad, and protests have been unava 

An inquiry into this phase of the situation is to be made soon by 
at least three high officials. It is expected that Solicitor J. B. Dens- 
more, Commissioner of Immigration A. Caminetti, and possibly As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor Post will be here to inquire into the justice 
of the plan whereby immigration matters affecting the United States 
are handled from Canada. 


NO PROBE OF REDUCTION PLAN, 


But thus far no movement has been started toward an inquiry as 
to why the Puget Sound district force has been reduced, the San 
8 force increased, and the department handicapped in the 

orthwest. 

For the past year it is declared that 1,400 arrests were made in 
Whatcom County alone by 8 officials, who discovered aliens 
unlawfully in this country. It declared that during Shriner week 
Chinese landed openly at the piers of Seattle, and that there was no 
adequate check on the steamship Minnesota when she arrived, because 
there was an insufficient force left here to do the work. 

These are charges—they may or may not be true—but they illustrate 
the gravity of the situation. 

„too, does the 8 that A. T. White, Japanese interpreter, Henry 
Monroe, head of the Chinese Bureau, and Themas Lynch, inspector 
and sometimes acting assistant commissioner for this district, have 

been directed to take a vacation without pay sheds a light on the 
serlousness of the Puget Sound situation, 


ALIENS FLOCK INTO STATE. 


Since the European war broke out it is claimed that aliens have been 
flocking from Canadian points into the United States. umer they 
have cme across the border between Washington and British Colum- 
bia. They have been found hiding in tank 
ing ronan 9 over 3 tralis, an 
regular routes of transportation, 

To check them an increase in the service was deemed advisable, but 
the officials at the National Capital determined that the economy 
program should be enforced at Seattle and at northwestern points 80 
that San Francisco might not suffer, and instead of increases, reduc- 
tions in the force have n ordered. 

Labor leaders have become interested in the situation, and they, 
with the representatives of commercial organizations who have been 
fighting for a strengthening of the representation on Puget Sound, 
will lay a series of facts before the department board of inquiry when 
it comes to Seattle this month. 

Sturting out as an inquiry into the reasons why the Canadian 

he order 2 


on steamboats, walk- 
coming brazenly over 


Pacific was favored In transportation matters through 
Montreal a headguarters for orlental immigration, the inguiry is 5 
to broaden into an investigation of immigration-law enforcement 
the Northwest. 

Entry may be made into this State from Canada both by land and 
water. S l over the map I find 16 ibe grr roads crossing the 
border between Blaine and Sumas, a distance of 20 miles. I find three 
more roads within 10 miles east of Sumas. Doing border patrol work 
between Blaine and Sumas are three men, with none on border work 
east of Sumas. Besides wagon roads, there are old, well-known trails, 
two of the best known of these being the Princeton and Hope trail 
swinging through the Cascades east Into Pateros, a place northeast o 
Wenatchee, in central Washington. Bands of Hindoos and other aliens 
bave been seen by forest rangers on these trails. Once in eastern 
Washington there is not one chance in a thousand of apprehension. 
You have two men in North Yakima, 100 miles south of the Line, en- 
gaged exclusively in employment work, and doing magnificent work, 
too, 2 the way. In Walia Walla, almost on the Oregon State line, 
there one man, and he, too, has employment-office duties. In Spo- 
kane, the metropolis of eastern Washington, and the city to which all 
workmen in that part of the country head, there are but two men, and 
they also handle employment work, kane is also 100 miles south 
of the border, and Is a railroad center for north, south, east, and west. 

Motor transportation is fast becoming the prevalent mode of travel. 
The run from Vancouver, British Columbia, to Seattle may be made by 
a high-powered car in a little better than five hours. ‘That tbe auto is 
becoming a favorite medium of Illegal entry is proven by recent arrests 
and trials for smoegling of Chinese, of which I shall write later on in 
this letter. Yet if I am ee informed there is not an automobile 

0 


ese, Japanese, and Hindoos, are Puget 
It is estimated that there are 30,000 Chinese in British 
Columbia, Victoria, with a population of $5,000, is said to have 7,000 
Chinese. The Industrial depression in Canada hit the Chinese hard, it 
being current 2 7857 that many of them are in a starving condition. 
Vancouver and Victoria are but a few hours’ run from Washington 
sound cities. The shore line offers innumerable landing places. de 
sound is dotted with islands where small boats may run to cover. 
Steveston, British Columbia, is a canning town on the Fraser River 
and swarms with Orientals. To Ladner, British Columbia, by auto, it 
the ferry, or the trip may be made from Steves- 
by boat in 40 minutes. A 6-mile walk from Ladner 
lands one at Port Roberts, on American soil, where there are two can- 
neries emplo: Chinese. Oniy 12 miles from Port Roberts is Semia- 
moo, with one big cannery employing Chinese, and it is but a stone’s 
throw from Blaine, where there are five canneries. re is also a 
cannery at East Port Roberts, The run from Vancouver or Victoria 
to Anacortes may be made by boat in four hours, with chance of de- 
tection, once landed in Anacortes, reduced to a minim 


boat inspection between Anacortes and Port Robe no in r at 
Anacortes, no train inspector out of Anacortes, and there Is 
connection with the coast line of the Great Northern for Seattle. 

From Victoria to Port Angeles by water of 


Wash.) is 
17 miles. vee 21 ER ig 


During last June there by the grand 


for smuggling white aliens in that district. Five pleaded guilty 


several more were found guilty upon trial. During part of last 
year a strike was on in the shingle department of a big plant at that 
paea I make no charge that aliens were — — into that plant. 
obably it was not necessary to do so as unemployment in the State 
at large made it an easy matter to find men. It might not be the 
pey under any circumstances of that ticular firm to employ aliens, 
ut in the event of labor disturbances that or other plants in that 
territory, under present conditions, it would be possible to land aliens 
from Canada by the wholesale. e 5 nterests would be the 
ones to profit, even though they had no guilty knowledge nor participa- 
tion in the smuggling operations. An immigration officer was formerly 
stationed at Port Angeles. He has been transferred to Port Townsend 
with both places to look after, while the man formerly at Port Town- 
send has been transferred elsewhere. 

One or two fast launches are absolutely necessary to patrol Puget 
Sound waters. At present the only method used is to place inspectors 
on the boats running on regular schedules, good as far as it goes, but 
1 disturbing the peace of mind of the men profitably engaged 

muggling. 

Returning to the subject of auto smuggling of Chinese. The local 
press has from time to time reported in its news columns stories of 
8 illegally entered Chinese, some of them captured by purest 

ecident, 

About last February the press reported the capture of an auto load 
of Chinese between Blaine and Sumas, in charge of a Great Northern 
conductor named Dahl. Evidence at the trial was to the effect that 
he had repeatedly brought in Chinese via auto. 

An auto collision north of oink barn near Everett, resulted in Chi- 
nese captures, the smugglers confessing that they had made repeated 
trips and were regularly enga in the industry. This was last 
August, and was uncovered by Inspector Turner, of Everett, according 
to newspaper reports, and might never have been found out but for 
the breakdown of the auto which aroused suspicion and caused In- 
spector Turner to get hurriedly on the job. 

Last spring the same papers carried the story of a capture by the 
above oflicer of a number of Chinese in the Great Northern yards at 
Everett, concealed in an oil-tank car. If 
several hundred have been brought in in th 
San Francisco, New York, and elsewhere. Railroad employees were en- 

in this business, it appears, a Great Northern fireman having 

n found guilty on trial in Seattle within the past few 87 as a 
result of further discoveries in the Great Northern yards in this city. 

Chinese confessed last April that 200 had entered during the fiscal 
year via the box-car route and 40 more were waiting. 

Last month there were something over 30 entries at the custom- 
house from Steveston, British Columbia, the town I have mentioned as 
swarming with Orientals. 

There is small doubt there are several well-organized gangs of 
smugglers working on both sides of the line in comparative safety. 
Once in this country the aliens ne op with their countrymen wi 
little chance of detection and work their way south and east. We have 
the two classes of surreptitious entry, Chinese and central and southern 
European, both a distinct menace to American standards. The Chinese 
smuggling business is pecullarly tempting as it means big money with 
the chances of detection small, 

Now as to the Immigration Service itself. Undoubtedly there are 
some men in the service who have not the modern viewpoint of in- 
dus and social life. Men who view the collection of head tax to 
be more desirable than to protect American labor by rigidly putting u; 
the bars against those who will not readily assimilate. I am convine 
that by far the larger number of men in the service are hard-working, 
conscientious men, with a 2 of duty. I believe in the sincerity 
of most of the men 1 have n privil to meet. A breaking down 
of the service as regards border patrol seems not to be due to any 
dereliction on their part. There are not enou men in this district 
to attempt to cope with the situation nor facilities with which to work. 
On January 1 of this year there appears to have been 14 men under 
furlough, or nearly one-fourth the entire force in this district. This 
at a e when industrial depression was at its beight and the need 
for thorough pipet ear he imperative. I note that you have by Execu- 
tive order placed furloughed men back in active service. I am 
glad that you have been able to make this order, but it does not 
relieve the situation in this territory. Mr. White tells me that but 
one man has been added to his jurisdiction since he assumed office. 

The duties of employment work have been added to the other duties 
of the men in the service without the addition of any men. Indeed, 
the force has been numerically weakened during the past year by 
the removal of three watchmen to San be yagi one inspector to 
Blaine, one death, and two furloughed monthly until recent date. 

Mr. White tells me that he does not believe the efficiency of the men 
in the service has been materially lessened because of the added duties, 


ress reports are correct, 
manner for shipment to 


as he has required them to better systematize their work and increase 
their output. Without in any way seeming to criticize Mr. White— 
for I am full sympathy th bis work and know of the handicaps 


he is working under—allow me to voice what I think about the plac- 
ing of employment duties upon the shoulders of those who have other 
duties to perform. 

I do not believe the men can do efficient work in the employment 
department and at the same time effectively perform other duties, 
have in mind a concrete case. I know of one man in the service in 
this district who has a ig record for efficiency in feld work, in 
detecting surreptitious entries. He follows up all sorts of clues from 
all sorts of sources. Yet he is expected to beg a on the employee 
work, with no assistant, which means he must stay close to office 
or the employment feature dwindles into thin air. If he does that, 
his chance of rendering efficient service in checking illegal entry is 
minimized, as a man can not do routine office work and keep very 
much in touch with things outside. This man has proven his efficiency 
as a field officer; he would probably be just as efficient an office man, 
but he can not be both. Yet to withdraw him from a field where he 
has done such good service in one branch would not help the situation 
at as it is as necessary to put a stop to illegal entry/as it is 
to find work for the unemployed. What that man needs is an office 
assistant to do the 1 work, and still the records o 
office would argue t he needs no assistant. What would seem 
to be an anomaly is not an anomaly at all when the situation is 
understood. 

I believe there will have to be some division of the work so that 
those whose duties are to check immigration shall be left free to do 
that w and to whom are assigned employment duties allowed 
attention upon that. I am well aware that the 


to concen’ 
department it can without funds with which to work 
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and that if the rape dso Prag bureau was to be started at all it had to 
be with the force of men already in the department. You have made a 
splendid beginning at that work and limitless bilities are in sight. 

ut I am forced to believe that the immigration Jaw enforcement has 
to some extent suffered in consequence, because of the inability of men 
to carry on simultaneously two distinct tasks, one calling for outside 
activity and the other for close attention to office routine. I offer this 
then as a suggestion for the future when you may be given adequate 
funds with which to work. 

I am informed that Federal legislation will be necessary to secure 
funds for proper auto patrol. Men can not cope with high-powered 
autos, if they themselyes are afoot. Auto smugglers have been suc- 
cessfully eluding the watchmen stationed in the northern part of the 
State, and doing it with an exasperating megan. if the confessions 
made by captured smugglers are any criterion. I believe, too, that the 
owners of autos used in smuggling should be compelled to forfeit them 
to the Government when captured, not returned to them as is now the 
case. 

I haye spoken of the need of or, launches for water patrol. This 
to my mind is an imperative necessity. 

Would it not be a asoa idea to deputize forest rangers as officers of 
your department? The trails leading down from British Columbia. 
which | have mentioned, lead through forest reserves and are under 
observation by Government rangers. 

The State fish commissioner has a launch which apy kard visits the 
cannerics and traps; is constantly on patrol during the fishing season 
among traps located near the boundary. Could not your department 
place a man aboard that launch to good purpose? 

Commissioner White believes, and I am inclined to agree with him, 
that there should be Federal 1 lation penalizing the man himself 
who willfully breaks the laws of this country by surreptitious entry. 
He believes this would have a more deterrent effect upon tion 
of the undesirable sort than our present method of punishing only 
those who aid him to come in. 


Iam 
the Jabor movement from actual contact with worki en and work- 
ing conditions, from being allowed an insight into th working liv 
through spending 20 years of my life at a trade, than I ever learn 
from the printed page, and I am something of a reader at that. Orders 
in effect in the Army and Navy Departments covering compulsory field 
service seem to have good effect in that branch of Government service. 

It seems to me that the division of authority between the Seattle and 
Montreal offices is a serious mistake and is fatal to proper enforcement 
of the immigration and exclusion act. I can not help but feel that long 
residence in Canada gives to an American immigration official a Cana- 
dian rather than an American viewpoint. He associates constantly with 
Canadians, both in official and private life. There are times when 
Canadian officials certainly can not hold the same views we do, from 
economic reasons if from no other. I have no objection to the statio 
of American officials in Canadian border towns, but believe they 
ought to be under the Seattle office. I believe the headquarters for 
United States officials, stationed both in this State and in British 
Columbia, should be in Seattle, and all inspection of aliens entering or 
attempting to enter this State should be under the Seattle office. 

No European emigrant destined for ada can come into Canada 


through the United States, but must enter Canada directly, giving to 
the Canadian Pacific Railway a monopoly on transportation t takes 
away much business from American railroads. 

United States immigration officials have no means of obtaining knowl- 


edge as to aliens entering Canada, where they come from, their char- 
acteristics, station in life—many things it would be helpful to know, in 
veiw of the fact that so 5 of them ultimately head for the United 
States. Were these facts available immediately upon arrival in Canada 
of Europeans, it would 5 9 aid our officials. 

Let me reiterate the high regard I have for the men in the service 
I have been permitted to come in contact with. As best I can I want to 
work with and aid Commissioner White, of Seattle, and Mr. Wood, 
State head of the employment department. Theirs is a big task, as is 
that of every official in the department. It is their duty to keep out 
the undesirables, to aid those lawfully entered to get their feet planted 
right in the paths of American estizenship. In your employment work 
you have in reality started the process of RS ap ay men who have 
come perilously near the rocks, who have sounded the ees of despair 
in a ceaseless quest for work, victims of a private employment-agency 
system that has left them bitter, discouraged, heartsi contemptuous 
of American institutions and our form of government. e making 
over of inefficient men, hanging on the edge o many into self-respect- 
ing, efficient, proud citizens of this Repub. c, is the no lest work in w ch 
men can engage. It is the work fa ng gonr department, and you, Mr. 
Secretary, I know to be a man of splen vision. 

In inditing this letter to you have endeavored to be helpful in 
criticism, neither harsh nor destructive, knowing well that some of the 
conditions I have described have ere this brought to your notice and 
that you are working toward a solution, but hoping that perhaps I have 
coyered some important points that have esca your attention. I 
realize that Congress must aid you and that public sentiment has to be 
aroused, as a rule, before Congress will act upon many measures that 
affect the public welfare. 

I have dealt with the problem from a aparey local standpoint, because 
of my knowledge of and official connection with local industrial condi- 
tions. I realize perfectly that the problem is not a local one, but that 
we of the West and yes in the East suffer alike or prosper alike in an 
industrial and social sense, 5 as we deal with it. For a 
long period in our national life the tide of migration was ever west- 
ward. The workers in the East, crowded out of employment by incomin 
aliens, the ambitious farmer lad wanting room to expand, all fa 
the western slope, followed in turn by the second generation of immi- 
grants. There are not lacking signs of a reverse moyement of migra- 
tion. Despite the vastness of our western domain, there is little arable 
land upon terms within the reach of the man with little or no means. 
An imbecile policy, or, rather, a lack of any boney of land development 
at all upon the part of the States, is responsible for this condition 
Our industries are not sufficiently developing to care for the 53 
of labor, and we have an idie, drifting labor army, purposeless, aimless. 

This condition can be largely remedied in time through your Federal 


Employment Bureau, but only by stopping the ceaseless flow of unde- 


sirable aliens can you systematize employment opportunities, regulate 
and direct the supply of labor. 

In this great work you deserve the whole-hearted cooperation o? ever. 
person who understands that the Nation's well-being, the social happi- 
ness of all our citizens, depends absolutely upon the steady, remunera- 
tive employment of labor. 

Trusting that you will give this letter careful perusal, and assuring 
you of my warmest personal regards and hearty cooperation, 

I beg leave to remain, 

Respectfully, yours, 


E. P. MARSH, 
President Washington State Federation of Labor, 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, in line 7, 
page 51, the words “one hundred thousand” and insert in lieu 
8 fifty thousand,“ and in line 25, page 30, and lines 1 
and 2—— 

Mr. SLAYDEN. What is the second amendment? 

Mr. BENNET. I have not completed it—to strike out the 
last word in line 25, page 50, all of line 1, on page 51, to the 
word “engaged” in line 2, page 51, so that the section would 
read, commencing at line 24, “of this act which excludes con- 
tract laborers and induced and assisted immigrants, may employ 
for such purposes without reference to the provisions of the 
said civil-service act,” and so. forth, and reduce the amount 
from $100,000 to $50,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 50, line 25, strike out “and,” the last word in the line, and 
the following lan ge on lines 1 and 2, page 51, “ for detail upon addi- 
tional service under this act when not so engaged.” 

In line 7, page 51, strike out $100,000" and insert $50,000.” 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, if I could have the attention 
of the chairman of the committee, I will say that I had the 
honor of drawing this section in 1907, that duty having been 
conferred upon me by the committee, and it was done for the 
purpose of giving the department the power to enforce the con- 
tract-labor law. It has worked well, and therefore I am not 
going to permit, if I can prevent it, that section to be prosti- 
tuted for the purpose of a rape on the civil service. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman explain the nature 
of the services to be performed in this connection? 

Mr. BENNET. As I go along, I will. 

Under the existing law the Secretary of Labor has the right 
to spend out of the appropriation not to exceed $50,000 a year 
under the same provisions of law as are applicable to the Secret 
Service—that is, he can employ whom he pleases at such a 
salary as he pleases; to do anything that he thinks is necessary 
to enforce the contract-labor law. Now, gentlemen say, and give 
as the reason that they are raising this to $100,000, that it is 
because they need more men. Now, if the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Burnett] will give me his attention, I will tell him 
what the condition is, because I am satisfied that after I tell 
him what the condition is, he will agree. e 

The appropriations for the enforcement of the act, for 1914, 
were $2,550,000; for 1915, $2,649,000; and for 1916, $2,450,000, 
the latter being the smallest, and rightly so, because immigra- 
tion has dropped off. Out of that reduced appropriation of 
$2,450,000 every single employee in the field in the Immigration 
Service has been furloughed without pay at least a month dur- 
ing this fiscal year, and those reductions have amounted to 
$110,000. In addition to that, vacancies have occurred through 
death, resignations, and transfers, amounting to $70,000 more, 
which have not been filled, making a total of $180,000. 

Now, if they really wanted this work done, they could have 
taken those men in the civil service and had them do the work 
instead of laying them off. Now, what do they propose to do? 
They propose to add this language to the law: 

And for detail upon additional service under this act when not so 
engaged. 

That is, that the Secretary of Labor can employ a man under 
this provision without reporting his name to the Civil Service 
Commission, at any salary that the Secretary of Labor fixes, 
use him one day on contract-labor work, and then put him in 
the place of a civil-service employee. What they have done is, 
pro tanto, to take out of the operation of the civil-service act 
the employees of the Immigration Bureau. It is the most 
flagrant attack upon the civil-service law that has been made 
during this administration. Now, I will tell you what they do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unan- 
imous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. BENNET. I am reliably informed that under this $50,000 
that is already in the law there has one man been appointed 
who is a bookkeeper, who still holds his position as a bookkeeper, 
still draws his salary as bookkeeper, and reports at the office 
of the United States twice a month. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Who is that man? 

Mr. BENNET. I will get to that. 

Mr. COX. Will you put his name in the Recorp? 

Mr. BENNET. I will not promise that. I will give the 
gentleman a chance to put it in the RECORD. 

Mr. COX. I will put it in if you will tell me who he is. 

Mr. BENNET. All right; I will give the gentleman a chance, 
That man continues in his position as bookkeeper and draws 
$2,500 a year. 

Mr. COX. Is he drawing his salary as bookkeeper for a pri- 
vate concern? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes; under this existing appropriation that 
they want to double, and reports twice a month, and only twice 
a month, and signs the pay roll, and draws his check, and it is 
permissible under the law. Now, they want $50,000 more to 
spend in that way. 

Mr. GARDNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. How did that original $50,000 ever get into 
the legislation? 

Mr. BENNET. Before the gentleman came on the floor I 
stated to the committee that I drew the proposition myself. 
That is what the gentleman wanted me to say. 

Mr. GARDNER. I do not know. I once got an employee in 
myself, without passing the civil-service examination, under that 
provision. I rather like that. 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. I will say to the committee that I 
drafted the provision, and that the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. GARDNER] got not only one but two men on the roll, 
and his father-in-law got two more. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. I apologize to the gentleman, I did not 
know that I got two. I hope I did. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BENNET] say how many he got? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BENNET. I got none. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Will the gentleman tell whether or not the 
gentleman from Massachusetts got those coming to him? 

Mr. BENNET. Gentleman, I am talking about this as a seri- 
ous matter, not in the way of persiflage. I confess that I am a 
good deal of a partisan, and if a Democratic chief of bureau will 
remove a man because he is a Republican, though competent, 
and put in a man because he is a Democrat and competent, I 
think that is what he ought to do. 

A firm in New Jersey was complained of for violation of this 
contract-labor law, and the department at first did not think 
it amounted to very much, but they gave the case to a particular 
inspector, and that inspector went out and worked on the 
case day and night. I happened to know about this case, be- 
cause I was retained by the defendant; and that man—that 
inspector—by hard work and knowledge of the law and expert 
opinion, built up a case that was absolutely impregnable; so 
much so that we walked into court and confessed judgment for 
$6,000, and paid that money into the office of the court. Within 
a week afterwards the department removed that man who 
turned in that $6,000, and they put in his place a man who has 
not made a single complaint since against a violator of the law. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. You did not have anything to do with hav- 
ing him removed? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BENNET. I did not; and I will say to the gentleman 
from Georgia that a week or 10 days after that man was 
removed I was in conference with the man who paid this $6,000, 
and I said to him, “ Do you know what happened to that man?” 
He said, “No.” I said, “He was removed from office.” You 
will excuse the language, but he said in reply, “That is a 
damned outrage.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. GARDNER. My own man has been removed from office. 
I ought to have a grievance, too. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BENNET. I do not know about that. 
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Mr. GARDNER. You say I got two. I thought I got only 
one. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BENNET. I think the gentleman got two, but they are 
not the men who are doing this good work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
for three minutes more. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from New York bə allowed to proceed for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If it is a plain, ordinary steal, and some 
man is in there who is stealing—and it is virtually the same 
thing if he is drawing pay there and doing no work—does not 
the gentleman think he owes it to the Government to give us 
his name, so that he can be investigated? 

Mr. BENNET. I will say to the gentleman that before I get 
through I will redeem my promise that I made to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. 

Now, they are not utilizing to the best advantage the money 
they now have, and the plain purpose of this provision is to 
enable the department to increase the number of its exempt 
employees. Nobody can deny that. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Burnett] will not deny it. 

I want this House to know exactly what they are doing; 
that they are throwing out of the civil service men who are 
there and vacating their positions and superseding them by 
men who are exempt in their positions. Oh, I suppose there is 
nobody on the Democratic side who cares anything about the 
Democratic platform any more, but I will read the provision in 
that document in relation to the civil service: 

The law pertaining tc the civil service should be honestly and 
rightly enforced, to the end that merit and ability should be the 

standard of appointment and promotion rather service rendered 
— = 1 party ; and we favor a cen iano mgr of the clvil service, 
uate compensation commenstrate with the work performed, 

— 1 * cers and employees. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FESS. I would like to know whether it is in order to 
read the Democratic platform in this Congress? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BENNET. Oh, yes; I represent a Democratic district, 
and I claim that right. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, why does not the gentleman 
read that to the head of this bureau instead of to this House? 


(Laughter.] 

Mr. B . I am a Member of Congress, and I deem it 
my duty to point out wrongs that should be rectified in the body 
of which I am a Member. I have not sunk so low that I have 
to go to the head of a department so long as I am a Member of 
Congress. [Applause.] 

If the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] will introduce a 
resolution asking for an investigation of the manner in which 
this money has been, expended from the time of the original 
enactment, covering Republican administration as well as Demo- 
cratic, it will be referred to the Committee on Rules, of which 
I am a member, and I will join with my Democratic colleagues 
on my committee on reporting out a rule to investigate the entire 
expenditure. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman is only one member of the Commit- 
tee on Rules. I do not know whether the Committee on Rules 
would report that resolution out or not, but I will say to the 
gentleman that I will introduce such a resolution if the gentle- 
man from New York will speak out and give us that name, 
Those who are responsible for it will soon rectify it. 

Mr. BENNET. I gave the case. 

Mr. COX. Yes; but the gentleman has not given the name. 
He is giving only the facts. 

Mr. BENNET.” I have given the facts, and if a Democratic ad- 
ministration can not remedy that case from the description I 
have given they will be grossly derelict in their duty. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has made a 
statement before this House. Is it not fair that he should iden- 
tify the case and name the man? 

Mr. BENNET. I am giving the whole House the facts. The 
disclosure of the particular name might get some gentleman in 
the department into trouble. 

Mr. GORDON. Ought he not to be in trouble? 

Mr. BENNET. I would get this man into treuble in a minute. 


Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
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Give us his name, and we will attend to it. 
Mr. BENNET. I am the guardian of my own- honor and the 
architect and director of my own methods. If the -gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Cox] will draw a resolution and refer it to 
the Committee on Rules demanding an investigation of this 
matter, I will do all I can to have it reported. 
Mr. COX. I WIII do that if the gentleman will vote to report 


Mr. GORDON. 


the resolution out. I will put such a resolution in the basket. 

Mr. BENNET. I will agree to vote for it and do all I ean 
to report it out, to investigate the way this money has been 
spent from the beginning, under Republican administration as 
well as Democratic administration; and I will say what I know, 
that this doubling of the appropriation is absolutely unealled 
for. If this appropriation is doubled, it is just simply waste. 
Not only that, it is a rape of the civil service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I ask unanimous consent that the time 
of the gentleman be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the ‘gentleman from New York 
be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BURNETT. Make it three minutes and I will make no 
objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. I will not object if the gentleman from New 
York will divulge the name of that employee. If he will not 
divulge his name, then I will object. 

Mr. MANN. Let him object. 

Mr. BENNET. Of course. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOWARD. I object. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to conclude the dis- 
eussion on this. 

Mr. MANN. I think I will not want more than five minutes, 
but I may want a little more. There will be no delay. 

I did rot hear all that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BENNET] said, because my attention was diverted. 

A few years ago there was a very severe criticism of the 
State Department, made by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Hamax], chairman of a committee investigating the expen- 
ditures in the State Department, concerning certain expen- 
ditures that were not required to be itemized, The gentleman 
from Missouri was rather insistent upon having a bill passed 
authorizing certain Members of Congress to have access to all 
of the secret expenditures in the State Department. 

There are many reasons why in the State Department it is 
necessary to expend considerable sums of money without giving 
any information concerning the expenditure. There may be 
some reason in the Bureau of Immigration. Fifty thousand dol- 
lars is quite a bunch of money to expend without vouchers. It 
used to be $25,000 in the State Department. I believe we have 
increased it properly since we have had trouble on the Mexican 
border. This proposes to double the amount to $100,000. I do 
not know how much of this money is expended without sub- 
mitting vouchers; in other words, without being itemized. But 
under the provisions of the law they can expend that $50,000 
nominally for the purposes stated in the law, but no itemized 
account is required. They can call it what they please. Now, it 
is proposed to double that to 8100,000 and to go outside of the 
original intention of the law, Which was merely to enforee the 
contract-labor section of the immigration law and to authorize 
the appointment for other purposes of employees under the 
bureau, not from the civil serviee list, so that the Secretary can 
pay such compensation as he pleases, can increase it or decrease 
it, spend it all on one person if he wants to, and render no 
itemized account of it. I do not think the provision of law 
ought to be extended unless it be absolutely necessary. No 
reason has yet been given for the provision in reference to the 
detail of additional service as provided by the language in this 
section. Under the section as it reads the Secretary or the 
Commissioner may employ persons nominally for the purpose 
of enforcing the contract-labor law, and put them upon detailed 
service as he pleases, pay them such compensation as he pleases, 
and render no itemized account. No other aceount amounts to 
anything. I hope the gentleman from Alabama will be able to 
give some excuse for this. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, as was remarked a while 
ago, the smuggling business has recently increased to an 
alarming extent all along the border. In many instances it is 
‘necessary that a very different class of men be employed than 
those who come under the regular civil-service examination. 
While I was a member of the Immigration Commission with the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Benner], I remember that we 
found along the Mexican and Californian border a regular pool 
or trust in smuggling, that some of our own inspectors were in 
it, that for $150 they allowed a Chinaman to come in. Some- 


body got to cutting the price, bringing them in for $50, and 


In order to detect such frauds and to 
ferret out these subterfuges we had to employ a number of ex- 
pert detectives. We could not get them at the ordinary prices 
of civil-service employees. In many cases we paid $25 or $40 
or $50 a day to those men, but they did good work, and as a 
result of that some of the United ‘States inspectors themselyes 
were landed in jail. That was eight years ago. Now it is ut- 
terly impossible for the Commissioner General of Immigration 
or the Department of Labor to depend entirely upon their civil- 
service employees to do this work. Therefore the necessity of 
having this law, which sllows them some leeway, in order that 
they may employ the necessary men. Then if they are not being 
used for a particular purpose they ought not to have to discharge 
a good man, who perhaps they could not get next time, but 
as is provided ‘here to detail him to do something else. It 
strikes me that it is unfair for the gentleman from New York 
IMr. BENNET] to single out the case of a person whose name he 
is not willing to divulge. The intimation I have from a brief 
conversation with the Chief of the Bureau of Immigration is 
that there has been no such case as the bookkeeper that the 
gentleman referred to. If there has really been such a ease, 
the gentleman ought not to tie a string to the proposition that 
he makes to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. ‘There is 
no charge here that there has been any fraud or :mismanage- 
ment or misapplication of funds by the Immigration Bureau, 
Republican or Democratic. Then, why say, “If you will have 
a general investigation of a lot of conditions that. nobody charges 
anything against, then I will: give the name of a particular man 
whom he thinks ought to be investigated“? 

Lsubmit that that is not the fair way for fair-minded men to 
make charges and statements of this kind on the floor of the 
House, to undertake to go into a general investigation of a lot 
of things which need no investigation before a gentleman will 
tell the House of Representatives the name of the man who 
he says has been guilty of these things in order that there 
may be an investigation. If what he states is true, there 
ought to be an investigation not of the whole bureau for years 
and years back but an investigation .of that particular case. 
Therefore, let gentlemen when they make charges of that kind 
be fair enough to name the man in order that there may be an 
investigation. I undertake to say when he makes his cate- 
gorical and specific charge the Rules Committee will no doubt 
report a rule, not for a general investigation of everything that 
the whole bureau has been doing for the last 20 or 30 years 
ever since that $50,000 fund was provided, but an investigation 
of the facts in regard to this particular case. Is it not right, 
and the gentleman owes it to himself to be fair enough to name 
the man. When he does not fix his specific case, when he does 
not mention any particular name, then I should like to know 
what becomes of the gentleman's charges as to these matters 
of fraud or misapplication of funds. 

I say that it is necessary. The Senate believed that it was 
necessary two years ago and kept this in, and, as I recollect, 
four years ago it was increased to $100,000. I am not sure about 
that. But if we want to prevent Chinese immigration and people 
coming over the border, as the operations of the steamships have 
become much restricted on account of war conditions, men fit 
for this particular class of work ought to be employed, and we 
ean not do that if we are confined to the cast-iron rules of the 
civil service. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, in answer to the gentleman 
from New York, I wish to state that the Commissioner of Im- 
migration in the last report stated the following facts: 

With respect to the arrangements for the apprehension of 
smugglers and smuggled aHens, which I then reported had been placed 

tion in March, 1914, J i have to state that the same has been 
ued with increasing ; so that the pisn; has now to its 
since 3 sood institution of proceedings against 167 
2 11 found engaged in ille 80 of w rtation of . — Chinese, 
49 of whom were arrested of whom have been convicted, 43 are 
25 have been dis charged, and 1 died, the remainder be- 
ing — . 4 from justice. 

It was upon this statement as to the smuggling that was go- 
ing on that I voted for this provision in the bill, and for no 
other. 

Mr. BENNET. Will the gentleman yield? A t 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. | 

Mr. BENNET. ‘Will the gentleman point out any place in 
the report or in the hearings before the committee where the 
Commissioner General or the Secretary of Labor has asked for 
the additional $50,000? 


Mr. SABATH. I have not the report of the commissione- 


except upon this matter. 
Mr. BENNET. Why, the gentleman has the report, the entire 
report of the commissioner, which he just read from, 


1916. 


Mr. SABATH. I do not see anything here in regard to it, but 
the committee has been carefully investigating, and they have 
come to the conclusion that the smuggling or the Chinese should 
be prevented in every way that was possible, and that if the 
department required an additional $50,000 it should be forth- 
coming. It was for those reasons that I supported it. 

Mr. BENNET. The department does not ask for it. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate be 
closed on this section. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
for a question? 

Mr. BURNETT. 
this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
all debate be closed upon this amendment. - 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 

- Moore of Pennsylvania) there were 56 ayes and 36 noes, 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 50, line 25, strike out the last “ and" in the line, and the fol- 
lowing janguage on page 51: “or detail upon additional service under 
this act when not so icy 0 also, on page 51, line 7, strike out 
“ $100,000 “ and insert $50,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Bennet and Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania) there were 59 ayes 
and 75 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
follows: 


Src. 26. That all exclusive privileges of exchanging money, 


Will not the gentleman yield 
No; I move that all debate be closed upon 


trans- 


ie pe or dagease, or keeping eating houses, and all other 
ike P vileges conn: on with any United States immigrant station, 
shall be disposed of to the lowest responsible and capable bidder, after 


publie competition, notice of such competitive bidding having 

made in two newspapers of general circulation for a period of two 
weeks, subject to such conditions and limitations as the Commissioner 
General of Immigration, under the direction or with the approval of 
the Secretary of Labor, may prescribe, and all receipts accruing from 
the dis: 1 of such exclusive 8 shall be paid into the Treasury 
of the United States. No such contract shall be awarded to an alien. 


No intoxicating liquors shall be sold at any such immigration station. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that in iine 20, 
page 52, the words “such exclusive” should be stricken out 
for the reason that there are privileges, such as telegraph 
privileges, that are not exclusive, and the receipts accruing 
from those should be turned into the Treasury of the United 
States. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 52, line 20, strike out the words such exclusive.” 


Mr. MANN. That would be the law anyhow. The only 
thing this section covers is exclusive privileges. Any money 
received by the department as receipts has to be covered into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. The gentleman spoke 
of the telegraph privileges. Do they advertise those? 

Mr. BENNET. No. : 

Mr. MANN. This says that they do. 

Mr. BENNET. ‘There are two, Western Union and the Postal, 
Mr. MANN. They both have exclusive privileges. Does the 
gentleman from New York mean that they can not have more 
than one eating place? 

Mr. BENNET. I do; only one eating place is permitted at 
any immigrant station, and it is put up at public competition. 

Mr. MANN. Only one place to get a bite to eat on Ellis 
Island? Can they not have anything to eat in the hospital? 

Mr. BENNET. You can not buy it: 

Mr. MANN. I am glad I do not have to enter there. 

Mr. BENNET. Well, inasmuch as the gentleman started it, 
I will say that if he should try to come in as an alien he would 
be debarred. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am authorized to say that 
the chairman will accept the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. What does the bidder do when he makes a bid— 
offer to pay a certain amount for the privilege? 

Mr. BENNET. What is done is this: Regular specifications 
are issued—I am talking about the eating privilege—there is 
an exclusive eating privilege, an exclusive privilege for han- 
dling baggage, and an exclusive privilege for changing money. 
Regular specifications are issued by the Department of Labor, 
and the men bid. They say they will furnish the meals de- 
scribed in the specifications for so much, and every man that 
bids agrees in connection with his bid to-maintain a restaurant 
ee food shall be sold to the employees and visitors at fair 
Prices. 7 
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Mr. MANN. What money is it that is paid into the Treasury 
of the United States? 

Mr. BENNET. The money that is paid into the Treasury of 
the United States is the rental amount of $1,200 for the eating 
privilege, and I do not carry the other figures in my mind. 

Mr. MANN. It says “all receipts accruing from the disposal 
of such exclusive privileges shall be paid into the Treasury of 
the United States.” What does that mean—money the bidders 


pay? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes; money that the bidders pay. 

Mr. MANN. And yet the section provides that the contract 
shall be let to the lowest bidder. The man that pays the lowest 
amount gets the contract. 

Mr. BENNET. Oh, no. 

Mr. MANN. That is what it says. It says that the money 
arising from the privileges should be put into the Treasury: of 
the United States. It says that the contract shall be disposed 
of to the lowest responsible and capable bidder. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, it is no part of my duties to 
defend this bill, and that function probably devolves upon the 
very able gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN], who seems 
now to be in charge. 

Mr. MANN. But this has not been in the law before. 

Mr. BENNET. Oh, yes; that is existing law and has been 
for 20 years. What they mean by the lowest bidder is the man 
who will furnish the meals to the immigrants at the lowest 
price. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. That is it exactly. 

Mr. BENNET. That may be a very unfortunate method of 
expression, but that is the way it las been construed for a great 
many years. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. ` 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Sec. 33. That it shall be unlawful and be deemed a violation of the 
preceding section to pay off or discharge any alien employed on board 
Ray vessel arriving in the United States from any foreign port or place, 
unless duly admitted pursuant to the laws and treaties of the United 
States regulating the crc eo ig of aliens: Provided, That in case any 
such alien intends to reship on board any other vessel bound to any 
foreign port or place, he shall be allowed to land for the purpose of so 
reshipping, under such regulations as the 5 of Labor may pre- 
scribe to prevent aliens not admissible under any law, agreement, con- 
vention, or treaty from remaining permanently in the United States, and 
may be paid off, discharged, and permitted to remove his effects, any- 
thing in such laws or treaties or in this act to the contrary notwith- 
standing, provided due notice of such proposed action first be given by 
the master or the seaman himself to the principal immigration officer in 
charge at the port of arrival. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
word “ first,” in line 4, page 58. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Crisp). The gentleman from Alabama 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, on page 58, line 4, by striking out the word “ first.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 34. That any alien seaman who shall land in a port of the 
United States contrary to the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
to be unlawfully in the United States, and shall, at any time within 
three years thereafter, upon a warrant of the Secretary of Labor, be 
taken into custody and brought before a board of special inquiry for 
examination as to his 1 for admission to the United States, 
and if not admitted said alien seaman shall be deported at the expense 
of the appropriation for this act as provided in section 20 of this act. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Are these sections relating to seamen, and so forth, 
brought down to conform to the so-called seamen's act? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. They were amended in the Senate, 
and the Senate report so states. While the seamen’s bill had 
not been passed at that time, yet it was reported, and it was 
understood it would be passed, and they were amended so as to 
conform specifically to it. 

Mr. MANN. ‘The seamen's act, as it passed into law, was 
very different from what it was when it passed the Senate. 

Mr. BURNETT. I understand they have been compared by 
the departments and that there is no conflict. : 

Mr. MANN. The department has gone over it? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I notice here that they have stricken out the 
words respecting deserting the vessel and inserted the word 
“land.” I suppose that wus the reason for that change? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. They do not any longer desert. 

Mr. BURNETT. Exactly, because the seaman’s bill is sup- 
posed not to discourage desertion, and, therefore, the word 
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“first” was stricken out in order that even if the seaman 
lands he must give notice. 

Mr. . Suppose a seaman comes under the seaman's 
act and the immigration act on a vessel and is illiterate; and 
wants to take his time and leave the vessel? Can he do it?’ 

Mr. BURNETT. If he gives notice after landing. 

Mr. MANN. If he is illiterate can he leave his vessel? 

Mr. BURNETT. Why, yes. As I understand it, any one can 
if he is going to reship. 

Mr. MANN. What does he do if he is going to reship again? 
He can not go on shore and go where he pleases. 

Mr, BURNETT. He makes the report that is required of 
his intention to reship. That is provided for. 

Mr. MANN. Suppose a man wants to take his time and leave 
the vessel under the seaman’s act. That will frequently hap- 
pen, and I presume many of them may be illiterate, some of 
them anyway. What rights has he when he goes on shore? 
Is he confined anywhere; can he go anywhere he pleases? 
That would be an easy way for a man to get into the country. 
He has no money and he could not give a bond. 

Mr. BURNETT. If he is here in violation of the law he is 
deported. The master has to give notice, and then this amend- 
ment provides that the seaman himself shall give notice. 

Mr. MANN. The master will not give notice because the 
seaman wants to leave the vessel and leave the vessel without 
seamen. It may be an indirect strike. ‘That is likely to occur 
even under the seamen’s act. What can the seaman do? You 
say, give notice. You may talk about deporting him, but if he 
wanted to come in for that purpose you would never find him. 
That is what I want to know. If he was trying to avoid the 
immigration law he would not be standing around on the dock 
waiting for an officer to deport him. 

Mr. BURNETT. It is like it was before as to other inad- 
missible aliens. If he comes in and is inadmissible for other 
causes, he will have to be hunted up. The authorities will have 
to find him before they can deport him. 

Mr. MANN. Heretofore he had to run away from the master, 
who had the right to detain him on: board the vessel, but he can 
not now. The master no longer has control over him. The sea- 
man has the right to leave the vessel.. He can not be taken 
into custody unless under the immigration law. I was trying 
to ascertain whether there was a loophole, as I feared there 
would be when we passed: the seamen’s act unless it was covered 
in the new immigration act. 

Mr. BURNETT. This was referred to the various depart- 
ments, and my understanding is that it is provided for. If he 
goes ashore and dodges, they have simply got to find him, just 
as they would any other man who had come in unlawfully. 

Mr. MANN. If he can not go ashore, then the provision 
the seamen’s act authorizing him to leave the vessel amounts 
to nothing. If he can go ashore and go where he pleases, then 
any provision which you have in this bill amounts to nothing 
unless vou find him again. 

Mr. BURNETT. Of course not, unless we catch him. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well, he is safe. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
ask the gentleman a question. Now, under the seamen's act 
there is no provision made for taking care of these seamen that 
come into a port. They can come in and desert and can not be 
arrested and taken back.. They can demand one-half of their 
wages and go ashore; Now, if there is no provision here, you 
have left:a loophole open wide enough to bring in thousands of 
these aliens. 

Mr. BURNETT. Not under this law. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
here? 

Mr. BURNETT. That may be a fault under the alien-seamen 
law, but T Will not discuss that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Unless there is some pro- 
vision here to care for these aliens, there is none, for there is 
nothing in the seamen’s law. - 

Mr. BURNETT. That was the suggestion made by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois a moment ago, and they simply have to be 
hunted down, just like one who comes in who is a criminal on 
the other side—that is, unless he gives notice he is illegally 
here—and the very fact he comes in will render him deportable. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The difference is this, that 
the ordinary alien makes a landing at a certain port and is 
examined before he is permitted to enter; but when a seaman 
comes, he comes right into the port and lands at the wharf, and 
he can leave the vessel at any time. 

Mr. SABATH, I wish to state to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington, as well as the gentleman from Illinois, that that is pro- 
vided for in section 36—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 


Where is the provision 


What page? 


grant 
upon the deposit of a sum sufficient to cover 
j ther, That on 
mitigated 


Mr, SABÅTH. Page 60, inline 10, and is us follows: 


en before the departure of any esa hae it —— — ee Ga of 
such owner, agent, consignee, or master to deliver to such im tion 
officer a further: list containing thi — 


port her 
those, if any, who have been d off an charged, ~ 
any, who —.— deserted or landea. — pats He Aaria 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. What becomes of the men 
when the vessel comes into port if the sailors were to leave, and 
then when the vessel sailed, probably a week after; when loaded, 
what would become of those seamen in the meantime? 

Mr. SABATH. The owner of the vessel would report any 
who desert. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. But when he goes to de- 
part, not when he comes in; the sailor may be away for a week 
or more, as I understand the provision here. : 

Mr. SABATH. No; I think if the gentleman will read the 
section carefully he will find that we make proper provision for 
illegal entries on the part of seamen, and then further on in the 
section we are reading now it provides that if they enter illegally 
and they are found at any time within three years they must 
be subject to an examination, and if they can not pass the 
examination to which all other aliens are subjected they will be 
ordered deported. 

Mr.. HUMPHREY of Washington. When. this bill was under 
consideration before I called the attention of the committee to 
this subject, and unless you have taken care of it in this bill, it 
is not taken care of at all; that is certain. 
` The CHAIRMAN.. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ty, 
1 In any form, or a loathsome or dangerous contagious d . 


ficer, that any such alien was so afflicted 
and taken on board such vessel 


cated the sum of $50, and de 
shall be detained and treated in hospi 
tion officials at the expense of the vessel ; and no vessel shall be = 
clearance’ pending the ermination question of the liabi 
the payment of such fine and while it remains un : Provided, 
clearance may be ed prior to the determination of such * — 
e "e mire — Pog fine: Eror ed 11 
such fine may, discretii e Secretary o 4 
or remitted. 


Mr. BENNET.. Mr. Chairman, until the gentleman from: IIli- 
nois spoke in reference to the seamen my attention had not been 
called to these particular provisions in relation to the La Follette 
law, and I want to say in all frankness that unless in another 
place these particular provisions are amended, Why, you have 
not any exclusion statute at all. 

Mr. BURNETT. As to alien seamen? 

Mr. BENNET. As to anybody in Europe who wants to come. 

Mr. BURNETT. All right. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


nted 
to 
t 


consignee, or master thereof to deliver to the. immigration 

officer in charge of the port of: val . — names of all 

allens employed on vessel, stating the positions they respectively 

hold in the ship’s com y, when and where they were respectively 
1 or engaged, an fying those to be paid off and 

in the port of arrival; or containing so much of such information 


* 
as the Secretary of Labor shall 5 regulation prescribe; and after the 
Arrival of any such vessel it sh: be the awy of such owner, agent, 
consignee, or master to report to such immigratiom officer in ting as 
soon as discovered all cases in Which any such alien has illegally landed 
from the vessel, giving. a description of such alien, together with any 
information likely to lead to his apprehensicn ; and before the departure 
of any such vessel it shall be the duty of such owner, agent, consignee, 
or master to deliver to such immigration officer a furth 
taining the names of all alien employees who were not employed thereon 
at the time of the arrival but who will leave port thereon at the time 
of her di „ and also the nemes of those, if any, who have been 
d off and discharged, and of those, if any, who have deserted or 
; and in case of the failure of such owner, agent, consi, 
master so to deliver either of the said lists of such aliens arriving and 
departing, respectively, or so to such cases of desertion or- 
landing, such owner, agent, consignee, or master shall, if required by 
the Secretary of Labor, pay to the collector of customs of the customs 
district in which the port of arrival is located the sum of $10 for 
each allen concerning whom correct lists are not delivered or a` true 
report is not made as above required; and no such vessel shall be 
ted clearance pend the determination. of the question of the 
ability to the payment of such fine, and, in the event such fine is im- 
osed, while it remains unpaid; nor shall such fine be remitted or re- 
unded: Provided, That clearance: may be ange prior to the deter- 
minon of such question upon deposit of a sum sufficient to. cover 
such fine. 


er list con- 
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Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Alabama to answer this question: Suppose a man who is ex- 
cluded—and we will take an Italian—under the preceding sec- 
tions of this law because he is illiterate. Suppose he ships in 
a vessel sailing from Naples and comes to this country. Now, 
the gentleman will recall the case of a man who. shipped on a 
ship and signed to be paid 50 cents for the round trip—ob- 
viously shipped for the purpose of getting into the United 
States. 

Now, under the law as it was at that time his consul could 
pick him up for desertion, but under the La Follette Act, com- 
bined with this act, if that particular man leaves that particu- 
lar ship when it arrives in the harbor of New York, he simply 
breaks a contract, and the consul has no right to pick him up. 
It may be true, if the immigration officials find him in the 
United States, they can deport him as a person unlawfully in 
the country, but he is not subject to examination; he has the 
right to get off the ship. and if he simply makes up his mind 
he will not go back to the ship he is here. I would like to ask 
the gentleman what part of my statement is incorrect? 

Mr. BURNETT. I should say that in the main the gentleman 
is correct. 

Mr. BENNET.. So I say that if you do not strengthen this 
provision in another place every illiterate Italian who wants 
to come in can come. 

Mr. BURNETT. There is general authority given to the 
Commissioner General of Immigration to make regulations for 
these matters, and under that authority it is likely he will pre- 
vent all that. 

Mr. BENNET. He has authority to make regulations not 
inconsistent with law? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes, 

Mr. BENNET. But he can not make regulations inconsistent 
either with this act or with the La Follette Act. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I thought the gentleman from New York was 
in favor of the illlterates coming in; so this ought to appeal 
to him. 

Mr. BENNET. I am in favor of them coming in legally, but 
I am not in favor of subterfuges. 

Mr. SABATH. You would not charge the gentleman from 
Alabama with deliberately trying to make it possible for all 
these illiterate people, whom you claim could come in under 
the provisions of this law, to gain admittance to the United 
States? If the gentleman from New York attempts to cast 
any such insinuations against the gentleman from Alabama, I 
shall certainly protest. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BENNET. I agree with the gentleman from Illinois as 
to the sincerity of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT]. 
He wants to keep the illiterate people out. I simply call atten- 
tion to the fact that he is not doing it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I think the question is one that 
ought to be very carefully considered by the gentleman from 
Alabama after this bill passes. Nearly all these provisions 
that are in the bill now were in the bill that passed before the 
seamen’s act became a law. There are a few slight changes, 

I notice in this bill that you insert, in line 7, page 60, now 
“illegally landed from the vessel,“ although you carry the word 
“ deserted,” in line 17, and the word “desertion,” in line 21. 
I do not know whether there is such a thing as desertion any 
more from a merchant vessel. Of course, there is from a naval 
vessel. The trouble will be that these men under the seamen’s 
act have the right to demand their pay and to leave the service 
of the vessel, and then they are authorized to land, and there is 
no supervision over them except that a report must be made by 
the master when the vessel sails. Those men have landed and 
have not returned to the vessel. Well, vessels frequently are in 
port for several days or a week, and sometimes longer, and, of 
course, if the purpose should have been to evade the immigra- 
tion law, it will be of very little value to know a week or two 
after a man landed that he did land. They will not find him, 
and his name will not be the same, and probably the color of his 
hair will not be the same. He will have changed. 

Now, I do not undertake to say just what ought to be done, but 
T call it to the attention of the gentleman now, because when 
the seaman’s act was up the matter gave me a good deal of diffi- 
culty as to what would happen with the immigration act if the 
literacy test did become the law, 

Mr. SABATH. I wish to state to the gentleman from Illinois 
that that matter has been thoroughly considered by the com- 
mittee, anc the statement has been made that “once a seaman 
always a ” and that these men always live in certain 
sections of the city right close to the wharves or close to the 
landings. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; but if my colleague will recall he will 
know that where you open a conduit and water is there it will 
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run down the hill. You open a method by which men can bring 
a class of citizens into the United States, and they will find a 
way if it is left open. Of course it will not be the real sailors 
who will do this, but it will be men who have been employed as 
sailors, with the provision that they will break their contract 
when they get here and do the identical thing that they can do, 
and do it legally. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

I want to say to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT] 
that in my experience in the Consular Service I visited the 
wharves every time a passenger vessel sailed for an American 
port, and they had to put on extra men every time they made 
up their crew. When they landed in America many of the crew 
deserted the ship, and they had difficulty in finding or providing 
a full crew on this side. So that unless this matter is carefully 
guarded many of those coming in in this way, filling the vacan- 
cies on the crews abroad, desert and thus avoid a compliance 
with the immigration laws. 

Mr. BURNETT. That is the very purpose of this amend- 
ment.. I will say that they bring them over here on the big ships, 
with a nominal passage of 50 cents, and as soon as they get here 
they desert and come in, and there is no way to prevent it. It 
is our intention to guard that as carefully as we can, and the 
law officer of the department tells me they have gone over it 
time and again with the officer that has charge of the senmen's 
law, and it is their epinion there will be no trouble. 

Mr. SABATH. In addition to that, the section provides— 

That after the arrival of any such vessel it shall be the duty of such 


owner, agent, consignee, or master to report to such immigration officer, 
In writing, as soon as discovered i 


Not 7 days later or 10 days later— 


as soon as discovered, all cases in which any such alien has 3 
landed from the vessel, giving a description of such alien, together wi 
any formation likely to lead to his apprehension. 

I think we have covered it carefully. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


t of the 
company, or 


Mr. BENNET and Mr. FOSS rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BENNET] is recognized. - 

Mr.-BENNET. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment in the way of a new section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert, after line 18, page 61, as a new section, the following: 

“When the President, in his discretion, shall deem it for the public 
interest so to do, he may, notwi ding the provisions of this act, 
admit any alien by Executive order for such time or on such terms as 
he may deem advisable.” 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Chairman, if I can have the attention 
of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT], I want to say 
that og ewes of this act, especially the contract-labor pro- 
visions, is to tie up pretty strictly the admission of aliens. Now, 
conditions may arise in co nection with the extension of our 
Army and Navy when some department of our Government 
should want for one purpose or another to bring an alien into 
this country, we will say, under contract. Under the existing 
law the right to do that would be very doubtful. This amend- 
ment simply reposes in the President of the United States the 
power, in a case in which he thought it was necessary for the 
best interests of the United States, by Executive order to let 
in a particular person. [Cries of Vote!” Vote! “] 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 
not agree to that. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, the time of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Bennet] has not yet expired, and he has 
yielded to me for a question. My question is this: If your 
amendment should pass, then by Executive order the President 
could do away with any part of the immigration law, if he might 
so desire, and let any immigrant he wants to come into the 
country? r 

Mr. BENNET. Oh, a President could do that; but I do not 
think we have ever elected a President of the United States 
that would, and I do not think he will. I think he ought to have 
the power in exceptional cases. 


I could 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. BENNET]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word, 
and I ask unanimous consent that I may proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foss] 
moves to strike out the last word, and asks unanimous consent 
to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this bill. I have 
always supported in this House a bill restricting immigration. 

The Republican Party in its platform in 1896 declared in 
favor of the restriction of immigration and the imposition of an 
educational test to the effect that an alien should be able to 
read and write before being admitted to this country. The 
Republican platform in that day went a great deal farther 
than this bill does. This bill provides only that an alien shall 
be able to read 30 to 40 words in the English language or some 
other language; but the platform 20 years ago stated that he 
should not only read, but read and write, which is twice as 
burdensome a restriction as imposed in this bill; and that 
was declared at a time when the immigration into this country 
was only ane-third as great as it has been during the last de- 
cade prior to the present war. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to his colleague? 

Mr. FOSS. No; I can not yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. FOSS. We impose restrictions on immigration against 
the physically, mentally, and morally unsound, and why should 
we not place a restriction in the matter of illiteracy, knowing 
that its effect will be to keep out a great number of undesirable 
citizens who come here. It is not much of a test purely from 
the education standpoint, but it is a test of aspiration, as has 
been well said, and I trust that it will be to the immigrant a 
test of inspiration. [Applause.] In the past the only test has 
been the test of respiration. [Laughter.] American citizen- 
ship, in my judgment, is a thing to be striven for, and the more 
we impress that idea upon the immigrant who is about to come 
to this country, the higher he will value American citizenship 
when he gets here. 

I realize that we are an immigrant Nation. Our forefathers 
came here from other countries. Some of them caught the first 
bont, and the rest came later. ‘There have been two great tides 
of immigration. The old immigrantion began in the early 
period of the history of our country and ended about 1882, 
from the countries of high and central Europe. That was a 
magnificent immigration, because the people that came went 
out over the land and settled it and built homes and villages 
and towns and cities. 

But the new immigration, coming from about the year 1882 
down to the present time, has been composed largely of immi- 
grants from the countries of low Europe. They have not settled 
the land. In fact, statistics go to show that less than 1 per 
cent of these people are to-day operating farms either as owners 
or tenants. A large percentage of them never bring their 
families with them, and most of their money they send home. 
Some of them who come over here care no more about this 
country than what they can make out of it. They have gone 
into our great cities and have increased and multiplied the 
problems of civic, industrial, and social life, and they have 
added tremendously to the burdens of government and have not 
thought enough of it to become citizens. 

It is to my mind a dangerous situation that there are to-day 
nearly two million and a half male aliens over 21 years of age 
who have not taken any steps to become citizens. We have 
gladly in the past welcomed to this country citizens from every 
clime, but for my part, I am not willing much longer to throw 
open the doors to those who come here, and profit by their resi- 
dence here, and who do not care to become identified with our 
country and to support and uphold its institutions. 

We have treated the foreign born better than the native 
born. Some of the States in the Union have laws permitting 
aliens to vote upon filing first papers after six months’ or one 
year’s residence. But when it comes to the American boy, who 
is born here, we require that he shall pass through the dif- 
ferent grades of our common school and then wait until he is 
21 before he can vote. Is this justice to the American youth? 

I think this educational test is the very least requirement 
that we could impose. It is so simple that anybody can con- 
form to it, and then it is in keeping with the spirit of republi- 
ean institutions. America ought to lead the world in literacy, 
but she does not; Germany does. The number of illiterates in 
Germany is less than in any other country. 


Whenever I visit Plymouth, where our forefathers landed, I 
invariably climb the hill back of the town and look upon that 
splendid monument erected to the memory of the Pilgrim 
Fathers—a majestic figure of a woman representing Faith, 
resting upon four great foundation stones marked “ Liberty, 
law, morality, and education.” The impression that our coun- 
try should make upon the immigrant when he lands first upon 
our shores is that we stand here for liberty and law and 
liberty under the law, and also for education and character. 
[Applause.] 

There are some people who are afraid that a little Ameri- 
canism will get into this bill. I want to say to you that what 
the country needs to-day is a revival of patriotic Americanism 
all over. [Applause.] It is high time that Americans looked 
after America. [Applause.] 

I regard this bill a step toward national preparedness. With 
a protective tariff, a strong Army, and a large Navy we will be 
in a position to meet the issues of the future. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for one 
minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOSS. I believe in a broad and educated Americanism, 
an Americanism whose first primer is the Pilgrims’ covenant, 
drawn up in the cabin of the Mayflower, which declared that 
the freely expressed will of the majority should be the law of 
all, whose first reader is the Declaration of Independence, whose 
dictionary is the Constitution of the United States, and whose 
greatest commentary is the emancipation proclamation; an 
Americanism which will place the foreign-born sons side by 
side with the descendants of the Puritan and the Cavalier, but 
no higher, and whose loftiest sentiment is the exclamation of 
Patrick Henry, “I am not a Virginian, but am an American!” 
[Applause.] 

So likewise, in these uncertain times let every citizen, regard- 
less of his birthplace, rise to that supreme height of American 
patriotism where he can say, “I am not an Englishman, a Ger- 
man, a Frenchman, an Austrian, a Pole, or a Bohemian, but an 
American.” [Applause.] 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section close in two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
all debate on this section close in two minutes. 

Mr. SABATH. Make it seven minutes. 

Mr. BURNETT. Very well. I make it seven minutes, Mr. 
Chairman, the time to be used by the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SABATH]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
all debate on this section close in seven minutes, the time to be 
used by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SanATHJ. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, not knowing whether I will 
ever again have the opportunity on the floor of this House to 
defend the alien who comes to our shores in search of the 
political and religious freedom which he is denied in his native 
country and who comes here with respect and enthusiasm in 
his heart for the institutions and the fundamental principles 
upon which our great Nation is founded, I will attempt to 
briefly set before the House a few of the reasons which have 
prompted me during the past 10 years to lend a helping hand to 
the people who have, by coming to America in constantly in- 
creasing numbers, made possible the tremendous growth and 
development of these United States. 

I realize that this bill is about to pass the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and I realize that in my bitter opposition to the 
literacy test which it contains I may have spoken harsh words 
and may have spoken hastily to some of the gentlemen who 
have urged the passage of this bill. X 

I wish to say that I sincerely hope that none of the gentle- 
men haye taken offense at my remarks, and I trust that they 
will appreciate the fact that in the heat of debate we some- 
times say things we do not mean. 

The Members of this House who have yoted in favor of the 
various amendments and in favor of the literacy test have done 
so believing that they were serving the best interests of the 
people whom they have been sent here to represent. I have 
opposed this bill in the same spirit, but I haye opposed it with 
a knowledge of the conditions under which the people who come 
here have lived in their native countries. I have also opposed 
the bill with a knowledge of the conditions under which they 
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labor in the United States and the progress which they and 
their children after them have made. 

I believe that if some of the gentlemen who have urged the 
passage of this immigration bill had had the same opportunity 
ož acquainting themselves with these people as I have had they 
would have voted to strike out any suggestion of a literacy test. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Foss] after remaining silent 
the six days of debate on this bill has just read into the Recorp 
a prepared speech in which he states that while the immigrants 
that came to this country prior to 1882 were desirable immi- 
grants, those who have come to us subsequent to 1882 or during 
the last twenty-five-odd years are of a class of people who can 
not be assimilated by this melting pot of all nations. 

Does he refer to the sturdy, law-abiding German people? 
Does he refer to the Bohemian, the Polish, and the Jewish people 
who come to the United States with the idea of settling in a 
country where they will be free from the oppression of aris- 
tocracy and monarchy. 

If the gentleman refers to these people, his statements are not 
only false and unjustified, but, being directed against the great 
majority of the people of the city which he in part represents, 
they are little short of traitorous. 

Mr. Chairman, 76 per cent of the population of the city of 
Chicago—which the gentleman, as well as I, have the honor to 
represent—is composed of foreign-born people and citizens of 
foreign parentage. I defy the gentleman to say that the people 
of this great city are not patriotic, law-abiding citizens of these 
United States. [Applause.] 

I have in my hand a report from the War Department, pub- 
lished only a few days ago, showing the number of young men 
who enlisted when the recent call was made for men to pro- 
tect the honor of our flag and of our country. I am proud to say 
that in the city of Chicago a greater number of boys enlisted 
than in any other city of the United States. 

About 12 per cent of all the enlistments came from a city 
76 per cent of the population of which is composed of citizens of 
foreign birth or parentage. 

Mr, Chairman, this is not the first time that the loyalty and 
patriotism of American citizens of foreign birth has been ques- 
tioned. I have often heard this charge made on the floor of the 
House, and I have consistently answered the statements by 
saying that these people are as loyal to our flag and to the 
country of their adoption as those who are descended from the 
Pilgrims who came to this country in the Mayflower. 

They demonstrated this in the Revolutionary War, in the 
Civil War, and in the Spanish-American War, and if the time 
ever comes when the citizens of the United States are called 
upon to give their lives to protect our country, the foreign-born 
Americans will again demonstrate to you that they are more 
than willing to give their quota of young men for the of 
defending the institutions of the country for which they aban- 
doned home, friends, and traditions. [Applause.] 

. Burnett, the chairman of the Committee on Immigration 
of the House, and the father of this bill, has passionately ap- 
pealed to you for the passage of the bill. He has again given 
you the same reasons as heretofore, namely, that he desires to 
protect the American laboring man and protect him from the 
terrible immigrant whom he charges with beating down the 
price of labor and lowering the standard of living in the United 
States. 

To him and to all other gentlemen who make such arguments, 
such as my friend Mr. Austin, the gentleman from T 
Mr. Qurx, the gentleman from Mississippi, and others, I wish 
to say that they can not substantiate their statements nor can 
they prove that the immigrant has or is responsible for beating 
down the price of labor or lowering the standard of living here. 

On the contrary, within the last 20 years, and especially within 
the last 10 years, the wage of the American laboring man has 


increased, the working hours have been reduced, and the stand-. 


ard of living has been improved. Especially is this true in all 
Northern and Eastern States, where we have the largest per- 
centage of immigration. 

I regret that this does not apply to such an extent in the 
Southern States, especially in the sections of the country which 
are represented by the gentlemen whom I have named. 

The statistics show that within the past 12 years the hours 
of labor have decreased over G per cent and the wages have 
increased over 37 per cent. 

Statistics showing the decrease in hours of labor and increase in wages, 
18°) to 1912. 


DECREASE IN HOURS. Per cent. 
Silk ery erate tay qty taf Dua RIES be ate Sach SEA SPUR ARAN Sarl Sey TF | 
umber munen... —:!! 8.8 


Are ssa saan 
Furniture manufacturing 
Boot and shoe nnr ß 
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Hosiery and knit goss „„ 
Woolen and worsted goods 


Cotton goods manufacturing 8.1 


2727... — aa ee ears A 
E.O 
INCREASE IN WAGES. 
... ATA eee Ea R 18.8 
BERNAR aD 
- 33.4 
— 34.4 
shoe manufacturing - 34. 8 
Hosiery and knit goods 1 2o: 1 
Woolen. and ‘worsted. goods —... = =. AGT 
Cotton goods manufacturing 81. 5 
Fe ON NETS OER TADS Fa oe det ag cee PO a EDAR 37.2 


The average wage paid to railway employees in the yenr 1892 
was $2.12, and in the year 1912 it was $3.09. 


Average daily compensation of railway employees, 


1892. 


ee . aie cca ey TG 
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1912. 
Section foremen 


. CPE Sa EOE SEO 
Other shopmen 
2 —— ——— 


Enginemen 
Conduetors 


Average 

This increase in wages applies to the North and Hast, but 
does not apply to the South, notwithstanding the fact that these 
Southern States are not hampered with immigration, 

I have repeatedly stated on the floor of this House that if I 
thought that immigration was detrimental to the American 
laboring man I would not hesitate to vote for restrictive immi- 
grant legislation. 

But I have always maintained, and I maintain now, that immi- 
gration has been beneficial to the American laboring man and 
to our country. 

It has elevated the American laboring man; it has improved 
conditions; it has created a demand for a higher grade and 
higher priced labor. 

The great majority of these despised immigrants do the 
hardest kind of work. Those who do not work on the farms 
tilling the soil and producing our bumper crops are in our quar- 
ries and mines producing raw material. They are found in the 
forests cutting timber. They are found digging our ditches and 
building our roads. 

One immigrant digs a ton of coal from a mine and another 
immigrant digs a ton of ore from a distant place. The ton of 
coal and the ton of ore are transported by still other laborers 
to the same factory. The coal is used in reducing the ore to 
iron and the iron is in turn worked by still other laborers into 
steel. In this way the initial labor of the immigrant creates a de- 
mand for skilled labor to complete the work which he has begun, 

As to the lowering of the standard of living, every investiga- 
tion that has been made in the last 20 years has shown that 
the living conditions of the laboring man have wonderfully 
improved. 

Mr. Chairman, due to the large immigration during the past 
20 years our country has prospered as no other country ever did. 
We are to-day recognized as the leading Nation of the world. 
In literature, art, and industry, as well as commerce, we are 
the richest and most prosperous Nation in the world, and in the 
largest measure this is due to the immigrants who helped to de- 
velop our resources and helped to build up our commerce, making 
it possible for us to-day to compete with and undersell the world. 

Our exports in 1912 exceeded our imports by $551,000,000. In 
1913 our exports exceeded our imports by $652,876,916, and in 
1915 the excess of exports over imports was $1,094,000,000., 


Ezports and imports by land and sea. 


(TTT 
Imports for 101E 


Excess of exports over imports for 1914-2 


ad 364, 579, 148 
1, 893, 925, 657 


470, 653, 491 


— — 
Exports for 1915——————— 2, 768, 589, 340 
Imports for 1915__--------------------------=---- 1, 674, 169, 740 


Excess of exports over imports for 1915. —— 1, 094, 419, 600 
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Would this be possible if we did not have labor with which to 
produce and manufacture all the thousands of different articles 
which make up this great total? Not in the world. 

It is charged that the immigrant does not go to the farm, and 

gain the proponents of this measure are in error. It is the 
main hope of every immigrant to secure for himself as soon as 
possible a piece of Innd which he can call his own. 

Mr. Chairman, in the year 1910 there were 478,451,750 acres of 
farm land improved and 400,346,575 acres of farm land unim- 
proved in the United States. This shows that over 45 per cent 
of our total farm land, not including land unadapted for farm 
purposes, was still unimproved, and this surely indicates that 
there is plenty of farm land upon which our incoming immi- 
grants may settle. 

In the east North Central States 75.4 per cent of the farm 
land was improved, and in the west North Central States 70.6 
per cent of the farm land was improved. This, Mr. Chairman, 
is the part of the country to which the great majority of the 
immigration goes. Contrast with this the South Atlantic sec- 
tion of the country, 46.7 per cent of the farm land of which is 
improved, and contrast it with the east South Atlantic section of 
the country, 53.9 per cent of the farm land of which is improved. 
To these latter sections of the country a very small percentage 
of our immigration goes. 

The immigrants do go to our farms, in spite of the statements 
of the gentleman from Alabama and others to the contrary. 
The Department of Labor is now operating a special bureau to 
assist the alien arriving at our port of entry to get in touch 
with farmers who need the kind of labor which the immigrant 
is capable of furnishing. During the months of February, 
March, April, May, and June, 1915, the Bureau of Information 
of the Department of Labor, to which I have referred, received 
76,421 applications for information relative to positions which 
were open to those who desired to earn an honest living. 

This new bureau of the Department of Labor is rapidly 
widening its scope and within a short time will be able to reach 
out and take up the immigrant at Ellis Island, at Philadelphia, 
at Chicago, and at San Francisco and place him immediately 
in touch with waiting employment in the interior of the coun- 
try. Not only will the activities of this bureau affect the in- 
coming immigrant but it will relieve the congestion in our large 
cities which has been so bitterly complained of by certain Mem- 
bers during the debate upon this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, much has been said in regard to child labor 
in the United States. In this connection I wish to say that 
out of 48 States in the United States 46 have legislated upon 
the subject of the hours of labor of minors and have by law 
restricted the hours of their employment. There are only two 
States—New Mexico and West Virginia—whose statute books 
are silent upon this subject. 

In the State of Alabama, from which the chairman comes, 
children under 16 years of age, both boys and girls, employed 
in any gainful occupation are allowed to work 11 hours per 
day, 60 hours in a week, and 6 days out of each week. Agri- 
cultural and domestic servants may work all hours of the night 
and day. 

In manufacturing establishments children from 16 to 18 years 
of age are at liberty to work from daylight until dusk, the only 
prohibition being that if the work is at night the service must 
be limited to eight hours. 

As to mercantile establishments, 
Alabama are entirely silent. 

On the other hand, in the State of Illinois, which I have the 
honor in part to represent, children under 16 years of age are 
limited to eight hours per day six days each week. This work 
must be performed between the hours of 7 a. m. and 6 p. m. 
in the case of children under 14 and between the hours of 7 a. m. 
and 7 p. m. in the case of children between the ages of 14 and 16. 

Mr. Chairman, a harsh and unjust literacy test has been 
inserted in this bill for the purpose of keeping out of this country 
those people who, through no fault of their own, have been 
deprived of the opportunity of acquiring an education in their 
native countries. 

It may be true that a great number of the immigrants who 
present themselves for admission each year are illiterate, but 
this affects the arriving generation only. Under the laws ob- 
taining in the majority of the States children under a certain 
nge ure compelled to attend school. These children are eager 
to learn. They attend our schools, and statistics will show that 
a great many of them attain a higher average in their studies 
than do the native-born children. For the information of the 
gentlemen of the House, I will read a statement which I hold 
showing the amount of money spent by eight of our Southern 
States for education in the year 1913 as contrasted with three of 


the laws of the State of 


our Northern States, to which the great majority of our immi- 
gration goes: 
Money spent for education in 1913, 
SOUTHERN STATES. 


Fe beeen Seren te Aaah ere nS rm eee Gah ype a $4, 078. G76 
Se En eS ae 5, 403, 927 
North Carolma. 4, 067, 793 
South Caroli 2, 576, 501 
VIrginla 5, 577, 874 
Arkansas 4, 279, 478 
Kentucky 6, 746, 302 
BES Ln eae ie RES SSN ae alee eel ca asennad eg s eek a 4, 838, 491 

38, 569, 042 


8 


NORTHERN STATES, 


38, 052, 971 
— 62,041, 016 
4C; 577, 982 


146, 671, 969 

From this you will see that while eight of our Southern States 
only expended $38,569,042 for the education of their young people 
in the year 1913, three of our Northern States spent $146,671,- 
969. In my own State alone, the State of Illinois, as much 
money was spent for education in that year as was expenileil 
by the entire eight Southern States. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said that at the close of the present 
European conflict there will be a great influx of immigrants 
into the United States. On the contrary, thousands upon thou- 
sands of American citizens and aliens, as soon as the war is 
over, will depart for the fatherland and for the Old World to 
take the places of their older brothers and fathers who have 
been killed in this terrible war. 

Some try to make us believe that immigration, after the war 
52 5 will increase, but these statements can not be substan- 

ated. 

Europe will need every healthy citizen to help to rebuild its 
industries, and those who are not of sound mind and body ĉam 
not enter the United States under the present immigration law. 

As it is, children under 16 can not enter, unaccompanied by 
their parents, nor can anyone enter who is physically defective 
or liable to become a publice charge. 

Those who could come here under the present law the foreign 
8 will not permit to come, as they will be needed at 

ome. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not detain the House any longer, but I 
do want to say that it is not easy to break home ties; it is not 
easy to leave one's native land, no matter what the conditions 
are under which the people of a particular country may be living. 
It is not easy to abandon home and friends and depart for a 
strange land. 

For this reason it is only the individual who is brave enough 
and determined enough to better his condition in life who has 
the moral courage to take such a step. It is this character of 
man that first settled upon our shores, and it is this character 
of man, coming to our shores in constantly increasing num- 
bers, who has made possible the tremendous growth of our 
country. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 38. That this act, except as otherwise provided in section 3, 
shall take effect and be enfor on and after J 175 1, 1916. The act of 
March 26, 1910, amending the act of February 20, 1907, to regulate 
the immigration of aliens into the United States; the act of February 
20, 1907, to regulate the immigration of aliens into the United States, 
except section 34 thereof; the act of March 3, 1903, to regulate the 
imm: tion of aliens into the United States, except section 34 
thereof; and all other acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act 
are hereby repealed on and after the taking effect of this act: Provided, 
That this act shall not be construed to repeal, alter, or amend existing 
laws relating to the immigration or exclusion of Chinese rsons or 

rsons of Chinese descent, except as provided in section 19 hereof, nor 
o repeal, alter, or amend section 6, chapter 453, third session, Fifty- 
eighth Congress, approved February 6, 1905, or the act approved Au- 
gust 2, 1882, entitled “An act to regulate the 1 of passengers by 
sen, and amendments thereto: Provided further, That nothing con- 
tained in this act shall be construed to affect any prosecution, suit, ac- 
tion, or pr ings brought, or any act, thing, or matter, civil or 
criminal, done or existing at the time of the taking effect of this act, 
except as mentioned in the third proviso of section 19 hereof; but as to 
all such prosecutions, suits, actions, proceedings, acts, things, or mat- 
ters, the laws or parts of laws repealed or amended by this act are 
hereby continued in force and effect. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I am about to move that the 
committee rise and report the bill, and I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for three or four minutes, not in discussion of the 
bill but on another matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for four minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I want to emphasize what ny 

istinguished colleague on the committee [Mr. Sasara] has said 
and express the views that I have of the patriotism of every 


Pennsylvania. 


1916. 
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member of that committee, as well as every Member of this 
House. I have risen especiaily to say a few words in regard 
to the committee. Of that committee of 15 there were T new 
members. I have never seen any committee, either old or new, 
that worked more earnestly, more conscientiously, and more 
intelligently than that committee; and as an older member of 
the committee, having served on it for many, many years, I 
desire to state that some of the suggestions made by the new 
members of the committee were wise suggestions und have been 
incorporated in this bill. I believe that every man did his con- 
scientious duty, and I never worked with a committee that was 
more harmonious, because every member of that committee was 
a born gentleman and not an outlaw. [Applause.] All the way 
through the long proceedings and deliberations I do not remem- 
ber a single time when partisanship ever entered into the delib- 
erations of the committee, uniess it was for a moment or two 
in a facetious way. I believe every man on that committee 
worked and acted and voted as he thought, not for party advan- 
tage but as he believed for the good of this great country; 
because this is a nonpartisan question, and I am glad to say 
that gentlemen who have heretofore honestly and conscientiously 
opposed the bill time and time again have now realized that 
changed conditions have arisen under which something must be 
done. I have never taken any stock in the denunciation of 
hyphenated Americans, because I believe the record of the 
prosecutions in the courts during the last few months of those 
who were trying to destroy property showed that they were men 
without the hyphen, men who had never become American citi- 
zens. I am not afraid of those who haye come here for the 
purpose of becoming American citizens, whether they come from 
Germany, from the Jewish countries, from Scotland, Ireland, or 
any other country. It is the men without the hyphen, who can 
not obtain the hyphen, who I believe are dangerous and whom I 
want to keep out. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now rise and 
report the bill to the House with a favorable recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Saunpers, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 10384) 
to regulate the immigration of aliens to and the residence of 
aliens in the United States, and had directed him to report the 
same to the House with sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill 
as amended do pass. 

Mr. BURNETT, Mr. Speaker, I believe that under the rule 
the previous question is considered as ordered upon a motion 
to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. That is true. Is a separate vote demanded 
on any amendment? If not, the Chair will put them en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, and was accordingly read the third time. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to move to recommit the 
bill with instructions. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves to re- 
commit the bill with instructions, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Saarn moves to recommit the bill H. R. 10384 to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization, with instructions to strike 
out the following and report forthwith: 

“That after three months frem the passage of this act, in addition 
to the aliens who are by law now excluded from admission into the 
United States, the following persons shall also be excluded from ad- 
mission thereto, to wit: 

“All aliens over 16 3 of age, physically capable of reading, who 
can not read the English language, or some other language or dialect, 
including Hebrew or Yiddish: Provided, That any admissible alien, 
or any alien heretofore cr hereafter legally admit or any citizen 
of the United States, may bring in or send for his father or grand- 
father over 55 years of age, his wife, his mother, his ndmother, 
or his unmarried or widowed daughter, if otherwise adm ble, whether 
such relative can read or not; and such relative shall be permitted to 
enter. That for the purpose of ascertaining whether aliens can read 
the immigrant inspectors shall be furnished with slips of uniform size, 
prepared under the direction of the Secretary of Labor, each contain- 
ing not less than 30 nur more than 40 words in ordinary use, printed 
in 79 legible type in some one of the various languages or dialects 
of immigrants. Each alien may 8 the 8 language or 
dialect in which he desires the examination to made, and shall be 
required to read the words printed on the slip in such language or 
dialect. That the following classes of persons shall be exempt from 
the operation of the illiteracy test, to wit: All aliens who shall prove 
to the satisfaction of the proper immigration officer or to the Secre- 
tary of Labor that they are seeking admission to the United States 
to avoid religious persecution in the country of their last permanent 
residence, whether such persecution be evidenced by overt acts or by 
Jaws or governmental regulations that discriminate against the alien 
or the race to which he belongs use of his religious faith; all 
aliens who have been lawfully admitted to the United States and who 


have resided therein continuously for five years, and who have in ac- 
cordance with the Jaw declared their intention of becoming citizens 


of the United States and who return to the United States within six 
months from the date of their departure therefrom; all aliens in 


transit through the United States; all aliens who 
admitted to the United States and who later shall 
one part of the U 


territory.” 


have been lawfully 
i go in transit from 
nited States to another through foreign contiguous 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the motion to recommit. 
The previous question was ordered. 


The SPEAKER, 


appeared to have it, 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 


The question is on the motion to recommit. 
The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the noes 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 107, nays 284. 
answered “present” 3, not voting 39, as follows: 


Bailey 
Barchfeld 


Buchanan, Tex. 


u 
Burke 
Caldwell 
Cannon 
Carew 
Carter, Mass. 


Chandler, N. X. 
Coady 


Conry 
Cooper, Wis. 
Cramton 
Crosser 
Cullop 

Dale, N. Y. 
Dallinger 


Abercrombie 
Adair 


Allen 


Charles 

Chiperfield 
‘hurch 

Clark, Fla. 

Cline 

Coleman 

Collier 

Connelly 

Cooper, Ohio 

Cooper, W. Va. 


Davenport 
Davis, Minn. 
Davis, Tex. 
Decker 
Dempsey 
Denison 
Dickinson 
Dies 


YEAS—107. 
Dooling Konop 
Driscoll Lieb 
Dupré Liebel 
gan Lobeck 
Esch Loft 
Estopinal London 
Farley McAndrews 
Fitzgerald MeDermott 
lynn Madden 
Fordney Maher 
Freeman Mann 
Gallagher Martin 
Gallivan Moore, l'a. 
Glynn Moores, Ind 
Gordon Morin 
Gould Muda 
Gray, Ind Nichols, Mich. 


Greene, Mass. Norton 
Griffin key 
Hardy Oglesby 
Haskell O’Shaunessy 
Howell Paige, Mass. 
Hulbert Patten 
James Phelan 
Kahn Platt 
Keati Rauch 
Kennedy, R. I. Reilly 
NAYS—284. 
Doolittle Hull, Iowa 
Doughton Hull, Tenn. 
Dowell Humphrey, Wash. 
ker Humphreys, Miss, 

Dunn Husted 
Eagle Hutchinson 
Ellsworth Jacoway 
Elston Johnson, Ky. 
Emerson Johnson, S. Dak, 
Evans Johnson, Wash. 
Farr ones 
Ferris Kearns 
Fess Keister 
Fields Kelley 
Finley Kennedy, lowa 
Flood ent 
Focht Kettner 
Foss Key, Ohio 
Foster ess, Pa. 
Frear Kincheloe 
Fuller Kin, 
Gard Kinkaid 
Gardner Kitchin 
Garland Kreider 
Garner Lafean 
Gillett La Follette 

ila Langley 
Godwin, N: C. zaro 
Goodwin, Ark. Lehlbach 
Gray, Ala wenroot 
Gray, N. J Lesher 
Green, Iowa Lever 
Greene, Vt. Lindbergh 
Gregg Linthicum 
Hadley Littlepage 
Hamilton, Mich. Lloyd 
Hamilton, N. L. Longworth 
Hamlin McArthur 
Harrison McClintic 
Hastings McCracken 
Haugen McCulloch 
Hawley McKellar 

ay McKenzie 
Hayden McKinley 
Hayes MeLaughlin 
Heaton McLemore 
Heflin Magee 
Helgesen Mapes 
Helm Matthews 
Hensley Maa 
Hernandez Miller, Del. 
Hicks Miller, Minn, 
Hill Miller, Pa. 
Hinds Mondell 
Holland Montague 
Hollingsworth Moon 
Hood Mooney 
Hopwood Morgan, La. 
Houston Morgan, Okla. 
Howard Moss, Ind. 
Huddleston Moss, W. Va. 
Tiughes ott 


Riordan 
Roberts, Mass. 
Rodenberg 
Rogers 

owe 
Sabath 
Sanford 
Mherley 
sherwood 
Siege 
Sloan 
Smith, Mina, 
Smith, N. Y. 


Wood, Ind. 


Murray 
Neely 
Nelson 


Olney 


Shackleford 
Shallenberger 
Shouse 

Sims 


Smal 
Smith, Idaho 
Smith, Mich. 
Smith, Tex, 
Snell 
Snyder 
Steagall o 

ea 
Stedman 
Steele, Iowa 
Steele, Pa. 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Cal. 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Nebr. 
Stephens, Tex. 
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ebb 
Taylor, Ark. Van Dyke Whaley Young, N. Dak. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—3. 
Guernsey Igoe Rainey 
NOT VOTING—39. 
Brumbaugh Gandy Loud Stout 
Cary Garrett McFadden Tilson 
Darrow Graham ci Walker 
Dent Griest Meeker Watkins 
Dewalt Hamill 0 Watson, Pa. 
Doremus Hart Oldfield Williams, W. H. 
er Helvering W. Wi 
Edmonds Scott, Pa. Wi Iowa 
Edwards Hilliard Scully Young, Tex. 
Fairchild wis Stiness 


So the motion to recommit was lost. 

The following pairs were announced: 

For the session: 

Mr. Dewarr with Mr. MCFADDEN. 

On this vote: 

Mr. Doreacus (to recommit) with Mr. Lewis (against). 

Mr. Hamne (to recommit) with Mr. Youna of Texas 
(against). 

Mr. Cary (for. motion to recommit) with Mr. Winco (against 
motion). 

Mr. Wm. Erza Witrrams (to recommit) with Mr. MEEKER 
(against). 

Mr. Loup (to recommit) with Mr. HTLTTAnp (against). 

Mr. Scurtty (to recommit) with Mr. Rowranp (against). 

Mr. Granan (to recommit) with Mr. Harr (against). 


Mr. Eymonps (to recommit) with Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania 


(against). 

Mr. Famcuitp (to recommit) with Mr. Dent (against). 

Mr. Icon (for motion to recommit) with Mr. Dyer (against). 

Mr. Trrson (to recommit) with Mr. Epwarps (against). 

Mr. McGuuicuppy (to recommit) with Mr. GUERNSEY 
(against). 

Mr. Stiness (for motion to recommit) with Mr. Henry 
(against motion to recommit). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Waker with Mr. Darrow. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 

Mr. Griest with Mr. OLDFIELD. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I am paired 
with the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Morrison. I voted “no” 
and I understand that Mr. Morrison would vote “no,” so I 
will allow my vote to stand. 

The vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. SABATH. And on that, Mr. Speaker, I demand the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 307, nays 87, 
answered “present ” 3, not voting 36, as follows: 


YEAS—307. 

Abercrombie ‘les Ellsworth Hastings 
Adair Chiperfield Elston Haugen 
Adamson urch erson Hawley 
Aiken Clark, Fla. Esch Hay 
Alexander Cline Evans Hayden 

len Coleman Farr yes 
Almon Collier Ferris Heaton 
Anderson Connelly Fess Hefin 
Anthony Cooper, Ohio Fields Helgesen 
Ashbrook Cooper, W. Va.  Finle Helm 
Aswell Cooper, 2 Fi Helvering 
Austin Cop e Focht Hensley 

Costello Foss Hernandez 

Baile Cox Foster Hicks 
Barkley Crago Frear Hill 
Beales Crisp Fuller Hinds 
Bell Cullop Gandy Holland 
Black Curry Gard Hollingsworth 
Blackmon Dale, Vt. Gardner 
Borland Danforth Garland Hopwood 
Britt Davenport Garner Houston 
Browne Davis, Minn, Gillett Howard 
Browning Davis, Tex. lass Huddleston 
Brumbaugh Decker Godwin, N. C. 8 
Buchanan, III. Dempsey Hull, Iowa 
Burnett Denison Goodwin, Ark, Hull, Tenn. 
Butler Dickinson Gray, Ala. Humphrey, Wash. 
Byrnes, S. C. Dies Gray, Ind Hump S, 
Byrns, Tenn. Dill Gray, N.J. usted 
Calla wa, Dillon Green, lowa Hutchinson 
Cam dell Dixon Greene, Vt. Jagoway 
Candler, Miss. Doolittle Gre Johnson, Ky. 
Cantrill Doughton Hadley Johnson, S. Dak. 
Capstick Dowell Hamilton, Mich, Johnson, Wash, 
Caraway Drukker Hamilton, N. Y. ones 
Carlin Dunn n Kearns 
Carter, Okla. Eagle Harrison Keating 


Edwards 
Fairchild 


gers 
——— Ind. a — 
organ, ubey 
Morgan, Okla. Rucker 
Moss, Ind. Russell, Mo. 
Moss, W. Va. Russell, 
Mott lt 
Muda Scott, Mich. 
Murray Scott, Pa. 
Neely 
Nelson Sells 
Nicholls, S. C. Shallenberger 
olan Shouse 
North ims 
Oliver Sinnott 
Olney n 
Overmyer Slayđen 
eee c — 
Page, N. oan 
Park mall 
Parker, N. J. Smith, Idaho 
Parker, N. Y. ith, Mi 
Peters th, n. 
Porter Smith. Tex. 
Pou Snell 
Powers Snyder 
Pratt 
Price S 
115 Se 
e e, Iowa 
Pang Steele, 
Raker Steenerson 
1 Stephens, Cal. 
t Stephens, Miss. 
NAYS—ST. 
Doolin, 
Driscoll Kennedy, R. I. 
Dupré Konop 
Eagan Lieb 
gee on 
ey 
Fitzgerald Loft 
Flynn London 
Fordney McAndrews 
Freeman McDermott 
Gallagher Madden 
Gallivan Maher 
Glynn Martin 
Gordon Moore, Pa. 
Gould Morin 
Greene, Mass. Nichols, Mich. 
Grt Norton 
Hard: Oakey 
Haskell Oglesby 
Bowe 0 9 
u 2 ass. 
James Patten 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—3. 
Guernsey Igoe 
NOT VOTING—36. 
Garrett McFadden 
Graham McGillicuddy 
Griest eeker 
Hamill 
Hart Oldfield 
Henry latt 
Hilliard Rowland 
Lewis Saunders 
Loud y 


So the bill was passed. 
Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to inquire how I am 


recorded? 


Williams, T. S. 
Wiliams, Ghio 
Wilson, Fla. 
Wilson, III. 
Wilson, La 


Wood, Ind. 
Young, N. Dak. 


Phelan 

Reil 

Riordan 
Roberts, Mass. 
Rowe 

Sabath 
Sanford 
Enanos 


Winslow 
Woods, Fowa 


Shackleford 
tiness 

Stout 

Tilson 

Walker 

Watkins 

Williams, W. E. 

Win 


go 
Young, Tex. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recorded in the negative. 


Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Speaker, I voted inadvertently. 


I am 


paired with the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. MEEKER, and I 


desire to withdraw my vote of “nay” and answer 


present.” 


The name of Mr. BooHEr was called, and he answered Pres- 


ent.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I am paired 


with the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Morrison. 
I understand that if he were present he would vote 


t yea.” 


I voted 


“yea” also, so I desire to have my vote stand. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 


On the vote: 


Mr. Grrest (for immigration bill) with Mr. Epmonns (against 
immigration bill). 
Mr. Henry (for immigration bill) with Mr. Stress (against 
immigration’ bill). 
Mr. Guernsey (for immigration bill) with Mr. McGriricuppy 
(against immigration bill). 
Mr. Hart (for immigration bill) with Mr. Granam (against 
immigration bill). 
Mr. Rowtanp (for immigration bill) with Mr. Scurry (against 


immigration bill). 
Mr. HIILIanb (for immigration bill) with Mr. Loup (against 
immigration bill), 
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Mr. Lewis (for immigration bill) with Mr. Donrztrus (against 
immigration bill). 

Mr. WIN do (for immigration bill) with Mr. Cary (against im- 
migration bill). 

Mr. Dyer (for immigration bill) with Mr. Icos (against Im- 
migration bill). 

Mr. MEEKER (for immigration bill) with Mr. Booner (against 
immigration bill). : 

Mr. Epwarps (for immigration bill) with Mr. Tinson (against 
immigration bill). 

Mr. Loud of Texas (for immigration bill) with Mr. HAMILE 
(against immigration bill). 

Mr. Dent (for immigration bill) with Mr. FarrcHILp (against 
immigration bill). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. War. Erza WILLIaus with Mr. PLATT. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Burnett, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Doresus, for 10 days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. Ropenserc, on account of sickness. 

PERSONAL. PRIVILEGE. . 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for five minutes in defense 
of some of my constituents. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to address the House for five minutes in defense of some 
of his constituents. Is there objection? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject—and I do not know whether I will object or not—I desire 
to have that request coupled with one I shall make, and that is 
that I be given such time as the gentleman from Texas in case 
I see fit to ask for it. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 
controlling this House. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I have of the gentleman’s request; I can 
stop the gentleman’s request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to be permitted to address the House for five minutes 
on n matter of a personal nature, and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Gatrivan] couples with it the request that he be 
allowed to have such time as the gentleman from Texas uses 
if he wants to do so. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, during my absence 
from the House day before yesterday while presiding over a 
meeting of the Committee on Indian Affairs, then in session, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Garrivan] made an 
unjust and unwarranted attack on some of the good citizens of 
Cooke County, Tex. The attack is based on the fact that some 
men were hanged at Gainesville in the early part of the Civil 
War. I do not know enough about the history of the matter 
to now attempt a complete reply to this attack, but at a later day 
I shall be able to produce facts to successfully refute his unwar- 
ranted statements. No county or State in this Union has a 
better citizenship than Cooke County now has or has always 
had. 

The men hanged, so I haye always understood, were hanged 
after being tried and found guilty by a military tribunal com- 
posed of Confederate and State officers. The persons hanged 
were charged with treason against the State and the Confed- 
eracy by arming themselyes and forming a military oath-bound 
secret organization, for the purpose of joining a regiment of 
Kansas “ Jay Hawkers,” who were believed then to be prepar- 
ing to invade Texas from the north, Cooke County having been 
selected as the point of attack. 

Mr. Speaker, I have just been handed a telegram from Mr, 
J. Z. Keel, the mayor of Gainesville, the county seat of Cooke 
County, the town so maliciously attacked by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. The character of Mr. Keel is unimpeachable, 
and no man in Texas stands higher in the public estimation. 

I am willing to stake my own reputation for truth that every 
word of this telegram is true; and its truth will be proved to 
the full satisfaction of this House before this matter is ended. 
The telegram is as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, I have no way of 


GAINESVILLE, Tex., March 29, 1916, 


Hon. Jonx H. STRPHENS, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The accusation made by GALLIVAN that 42 men were hung here be- 
cause they refused to join the Confederate Army is a falsehood of such 


enormous proportions that the honorable gentleman should make an 


apology before your august body. . 
J. Z. KEEL, Mayor. 

[Applause.] 

The language I used in my speech which the gentleman took 
as his text for maligning myself and my constituents is as 
follows: 

Mr, Speaker, the Bible tells us that a man can not serve two masters, 
and human experience abundantly sustains this doctrine, therefore 
there can be no English, German, Irish, or Catholic American, because 
a man can not serye two masters; if they are Americans, they can not 
be a German, Britisher, or Irishman. I regret to state that many men 
who have taken the oath of allegiance to the United States, thereby 
renouncing their allegiance to any foreign prince, potentate, or power, 
have since the beginning of the present great Buropéan war forgotten their 
oaths and are now boldly taking the side of their relatives by blood, 
and have also boldly criticized our Congress and our President, thereby 
rocking our ship of state, making it much harder for our good and great 
President to steer clear of all foreign complications that might lead our 
country into war, which God forbid. 

That is the language that is objected to by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Construing that sentence as I intended it would read this 
way: “ There can not be a German, there can not be a Britisher, 
or there can not be an Irishman if they are Americans.” 

Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I will yield when I get through 
with my statement, if I have any time remaining. It was 
furthest from my thought when I wrote this language in the 
speech to raise any question relative to any religion or,want of 
religion, and the argument here was that we should have no 
hyphenated American in this country so strongly set forth as 
it is in the President’s last message to this House. That seems 
to be the gist of my crime, and the reason why the gentleman 
has become so aroused and attacks the people of my district as 
he has done. 

After quoting this, my language, in his speech, he launches 
out into a diatribe of abuse against myself and the citizens of 
Texas and Cooke County. What connection he found between 
the above language used by me in advocating the Burnett immi- 
gration bill and the alleged crime of the citizens of Texas, said 
to have been committed during the Civil War, is entirely beyond 
my comprehension. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman be granted five minutes more. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Texas haye five minutes 
more. Is there objection? [After a pause,] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The malicious charges made by 
him are found in a five-column speech alleged to have been 
made by him in five minutes. The fact is that only one-half 
of the first column was made on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; he was yielded only five minutes to talk, and he 
has put a 30-minute speech in the Recorp, and it is found in 
the current debates of that day and where all of the language 
used is required to have been actually spoken on the floor. He 
knew that I was not present and took advantage of my absence 
to abuse my constituents, As to myself, I bid him— 

Lay on, Macduff ; 
And damn'd be he that first cries, Hold, enough!“ 

[Applause. ] 

The above language used by me that he pretends to answer 
was not and does not purport to have been made on the floor, 
but is printed in an appendix to the Rrecorp, where speeches by 
permission of the House are permitted to be printed as exten- 
sion of remarks, This has been the practice of the House for 
many years. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts seems to have just found 
out that Texas was a rebellious State and that it was his 
privilege to abuse her for joining the Southern Confederacy. 
Does he not know that when the South laid down her arms she 
did so in good faith, and that each State of the former Con- 
federacy sent her quota of volunteers to the Spanish-American 
War as readily as any of the Northern States? The Republican 
Party ruled this Nation for many years by waving the bloody 
shirt, and it has remained for the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, who claims to be a Democrat, to continue to disgrace his 
party by digging up and raising aloft the old discredited bloody 
shirt and make it do service in the unholy crusade designed to 
leave the doors open for introducing into this country thousands 
of undesirable immigrants. 

I shall always fight and vote for stringent immigration laws, 
notwithstanding the howlers may how], the growlers may growl, 
and the ghouls who delight in digging into the graves of the 
past may thereby continue to dig their own political graves as 
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deep as their ghoulish instincts may dictate. It is only a few 
politicians who indulge in this nefarious practice. 
Mr. Speaker, I thank the House for the extension of time. 
[Applause. ] 
Mr. GALLIVAN, Mr. Speaker 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts is rec- 
ognized for nine minutes, 


Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I accept the gentleman’s 
apology. [Laughter.] The next time that he gets unanimous 
consent to print a speech in the Recorp I suggest to the gentleman 
from Texas that he print with it a constructive map, so that no 
one may again misconstrue just what he intended to say. He 
did not intend to criticize the Catholic. Again, I accept his 
apology, and the apology that I send back to the mayor of 
Gainesville is this: I am going to offer in this House a resolu- 
tion appropriating $100,000 for a monument to be erected in 
Gainesville to the memory of those martyred heroes of the Civil 
War. [Applause.] That is my apology! How do you like it? 

Now, the gentleman from Texas says that he was absent from 
the floor of this House when I spoke on Tuesday, and that I took 
advantage of his absence. As a matter of fact, I never knew 
him to see him until yesterday. [Laughter.] Almost from the 
first day that he entered this House I have known something of 
his narrowness and bigotry, and when he speaks of “ghoulish 
glee let me say to the gentleman from Texas that I am a better 
Democrat than he is, and that every time I open my mouth in 
this House I am serving my party better than he has served it 
in his entire career. I never hear the religious question raised 
in this House except on this side of the aisle, and the gentle- 
man ought to be ashamed of himself to raise it in this enlightened 
era. He is making it almost an impossibility for you, Mr. 
Speaker, to preside over the next Congress of the United States. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

The gentleman—once again may I make it clear to the House 
the gentleman rose here one day last week and, asking unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks, without uttering one word 
of any speech—because he has not the courage to make that kind 
of a speech on this floor—printed a speech in the back of the 
Recorp in which he made the attack to which I took exceptions. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Alabama rise? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am afraid that these gentlemen are getting a 
little personal in their remarks. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Of course the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Galla] will observe the rules. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Of course, Mr. Speaker, as closely as the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. STEPHENS] observes them. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I was about to say when interrupted by 
the great champion of the South, my good friend from Alabama 
[Mr. HEFLIN], that of this speech not one word was delivered 
in this Hall. What I had to say about the gentleman from 
Texas—every word of it—was spoken from the very spot where 
I now stand. The only extension in my remarks was the his- 
torical narrative relating to these awful murders at Gainesville; 
and if they are not authentic, then you from Gainesville should 
rise here and offer a resolution to expurgate the Congressional 
Library, a library which has cost the Government millions of 
dollars already, and is costing us millions more to maintain— 
expunge from it the books from which I quoted what I had to 
say, not about the people of your city to-day, excep as rep- 
resented here, but about the people of Gainesville in You 
said, sir, that no Irishman, no German, no Englishman, no 
Catholic could be a good American—— 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point 
of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman has no right to 
address another Member of the House in the second person. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is absolutely correct. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I was addressing the Member from Texas 
through the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts must not 
address a Member of the House by fhe second personal pronoun. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. The gentleman was worried about how I 
could make a connection between his remarks and what bap- 
pened at Gainesville. He said in the Recorp that these men he 
assailed could not be patriotic Americans, and I just wanted to 
have the House and the country know the kind of patriotism the 
. gentleman from Texas imbibed in his youth, and that is the 
kind of patriotism I am proud to say no Irish-American, no 
German-American, no English-American, and no Catholic-Ameri- 
can can ever be persuaded to adopt in this day and this hour. 
That is the connection I made between his remarks and the kind 
of patriotism that he and the people of his city in 1862 preached. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I have no personal quarrel with the gentle- 
man. [Laughter.] As I said before, until yesterday I did not 
even know him. I know something now of his career in Con- 
gress when these questions come up, and I am almost ashamed, 
knowing what I know about him, to sit on the same side of the 
aisle with him. He does not do his party the service that he 
stands here pretending to do. 

He is doing you men from the South incalculable harm in the 
North and in the West, and when I challenge his statements I do 
it as much for my party as I do it for my people. Oh, I will 
come back here just as long as I choose to come. I shall be 
in Congress when. you shall be out of it. I never fear for my 
future in these halls so long as I have the power of speech to 
1 attacks like those of the gentleman from Texas. [Ap- 
Plause.] 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask that Senate bill 1424, 
incorporating the American Academy of Arts and Letters, now 
on the Speaker’s table, be laid before the House for present 
consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House Senate 
bill 1424, an identical House bill being reported with a fu vor- 
ST report on the House Calendar. The Clerk will report the 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 1424) R American Academy of Arts and 
tters. 

Be it enacted, etc., That William Dean Howells, of Maine; Henry 

Adams, of the District of Columbia ; Theodore Roosevelt. of New York; 


Massachusetts; Horatio „of Connecticut; William 
Milligan Sloane. of New ers Robert Underwood Johnson, of New 
York; George Washington Cable, of Massachusetts; Andrew Dickson 
White, of New York; Henry van Dyke, of New Jersey; William Crary 
Brownell, of New York ; il Lanneau Gildersleeve, of Maryland; 
Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey; Arthur Twining Hadley, of Con- 
necticut; Henry t of chusetts; Edwin Howland 
Biashfield, of New York; William Merritt Chase, of New York; Thomas 
Hastings, of New York ; Hamilton Wright Mabie, of New Jersey; 
Brander ‘Matthews, of New York; Thomas Nelson Page, of the District 
of Columbia; Elihu Vedder, of Massachusetts; George Edward Wood- 
berry, of Massachusetts; Kenyon Cox, of New York; 2 Whitefield 
Chadwick, of Massachusetts : Abbott Handerson Thayer, of New Hamp- 
shire; Henry Mills Alden, ot New Jersey 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
rorp] makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. 
The Chair will count. [After counting.] Two hundred and 
fifteen gentlemen are present—not a quorum. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. A call of the House, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask unanimous 
consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn unti]—— 

The SPEAKER. You can not do anything without a quorum. 
Does the gentleman from Texas move a call of the House or not? 


Mr. SLAYDEN. I did move a call of the House, Mr. Speaker. 
ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr, Speaker, I move that the House 
adjourn. 


Mr. KITCHIN. I move, Mr. Speaker, that the House ad- 


journ. 

The SPEAKER. Two gentlemen move that the House ad- 
journ. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 24 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
March 31, 1916, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. OGLESBY, from the Committee on Patents, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 13720) to amend section 4894 of the 
Revised Statutes relating to patent applications, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 454), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. TILLMAN, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1888) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to furnish hot water from the hot springs on the 
Hot Springs Reservation for drinking and bathing purposes free 
of cost to the Leo N. Levi Memorial Hospital Association, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
455), which said bill and report were referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
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Mr. NEELY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 13765) to amend section 73 of an 
act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relat- 
ing to the judiciary,” approved March 8, 1911, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 456), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 6814) to exclude intoxicating 
liquors from national parks and national forest reserves, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
457), which said bill and report were referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and a memorial 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GARNER: A bill (H. R. 18977) for the erection of a 
publie building at Seguin, Tex.; to the Committee on Public 
Puildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: A bill (H. R. 13978) to enable the 
people of Alaska to form a constitution and a State government, 
and for the admission of such State into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States; to the Committee on the Ter- 
ritories, ; 

By Mr. OGLESBY: a bill (H. R. 13979) to amend the Judicial 
Code; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18980) to amend the Judicial Code; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18981) to amend the copyright law; to 
the Committee on Patents. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13982) to extend temporarily the time for 
filing applications and fees and taking action in the United 
States Patent Office in favor of nations granting reciprocal 
rights to United States citizens; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (H. R. 18983) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon 
at Essex, in the State of Connecticut; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. VARE: A bill (H. R. 13984) granting to the city of 
Philadelphia, in the State of Pennsylvania, a right of way 
through the United States military reservation at Fort Mifflin, 
Pa.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr, HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 18985) amending an act 
entitled “An act divesting intoxicating liquors of their inter- 
state character in certain cases,” which became a law on the tst 
day of March, 1913 ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGLEY; A bill (H. R. 13986) to authorize the 
acquisition of a site and the erection of a Federal building at 
Hazard, Ky.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 13987) to regulate the use of 
alcohol in the manufacture and production of flavoring ex- 
tracts; to the Committee on Ways and Means. : 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 13988) for the incorporation 
of the General Board of Religious Education; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CULLOP: Resolution (H. Res. 190) to investigate the 
Amherst (Ohio) wreck on the New York Central Railroad; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LOFT: Resolution (H. Res. 191) providing for the 
appointment of a select committee to investigate cause of the 
freight congestion as a result of embargoes placed on inbound 
freight to New York City ; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: Concurrent resolution (H. 
Con, Res. 23) providing for the printing of 10,000 copies of the 
Biographical Congressional Directory; to the Committee on 
Printing. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial from the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, relative to the conditions of destitution 
in Poland and to the entry of food therein; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AIKEN: A bill (H. R. 13989) for the relief of the es- 
tate of William Holmes; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 18990) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Diantha Staley; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13991) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan E. Lime; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 13992) granting an increase of pension to 
William R. Hogne; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13998) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Griner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: A bill (H. R. 13994) for the relief of the 
estate of John Boyer, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 13995) granting an increase 
of pension to James G. Haner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 18996) granting a pen- 
sion to Reuben Solomons; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 18997) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Charles H, Benjamin; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13998) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Stevenson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURKE: A bill (H. R. 13999) granting an increase of . 
pension to Mary E. Raymond; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 14000) for the 
as of the heirs of James W. Powers; to the Committee on 

aims. 

BY Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 14001) granting a 
pension to Thomas S. Shipp; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COLEMAN; A bill (H. R. 14002) granting a pension 
to Joseph M. Reckley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOP; A bill (H. R. 14003) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles H. Twomey ; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14004) granting an increase of pension to 
Alpheus P. Gray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14005) granting a pension to Amanda J. 
Gunning; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14006) granting a pension to America D. 
Creech; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DARROW: A bill (H. R. 14007) granting an increase 
of pension to Catharine McCullough; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 14008) granting a pension to 
Wheeler Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 14009) granting an increase 
of pension to George W. Winfield; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY : A bill (H. R. 14010) granting an increase 
= pension to William Turner; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14011) granting an increase of pension to 
James Wheeler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 14012) to correet the military record of 
William Vanover; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LLOYD: A bill (H. R. 14013) granting an increase of 
pension to Thomas A. Carter; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LOFT: A bill (H. R. 14014) granting a pension to 
Madeleine Goetz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: A bill (H. R. 14015) granting a pen- 
sion to Nancy A, Welch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: A bill (H. R. 14016) for the relief of 
Robert N. Campbell; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 14017) granting an increase 
of pension to Henderson Morgan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 14018) 
granting an increase of pension to Charles E. Gerrold; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWLAND: A bill (H. R. 14019) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Robert Hudson; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 14020) granting a pension to 
James D. Arthur; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14021) granting a pension to Cany Hopson; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14022) granting an increase of pension 
to Delila Lloyd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill (H. R. 14023) permitting 
the waiving of limitations as to age relating to the appointment 
of Cardinal T. Wolsey to the Medical Reserve Corps; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14024) granting a pension to Catherine 
Wright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 14025) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the record of William Denham; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 14026) 
granting a pension to Delos M. Porter; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 
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By Mr. WARD: A bill (H. R. 14027) granting an increase of 
pension to Hiram Beach; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WASON: A bill (H. R. 14028) granting an increase 
of pension to Susan C. Clough; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of city of Portiand 
in re bill disproving O. & C. land grants; to the Committee on 
the Public Lauds. 

Also (by request), memorial of Washington Camp, No. 11, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, urging preparedness; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: Memorial of Senate of New Jersey 
in re preparedness; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Senate of New Jersey, favoring the Smith- 
Hughes bill, on vocational education; to the Committee on 
Education. 

Also, memorial of Senate of New Jersey, asking the enactment 
of legislation and classification of the valuable documents and 
records of the Nation; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. BAILEY. Petitions of sundry citizens and Fourth 
Lutheran Church of Altoona, Pa., favoring national prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BEAKES: Petition of J. J. Lewis and 28 citizens of 
Jackson, Mich., protesting against the passage of House bills 
491 and 6468; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, petitions of Rebekah Lodge, No. 377, of Deerfield; Pres- 
byterian Sunday School of Deerfield; First Baptist Church of 
Ypsilanti; Ypsilanti Woman’s Club; Ypsilanti Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union; Plymouth Church of Adrian; First 
Methodist Episcopal Chureh of Adrian; First Presbyterian 
Church of Adrian; First Baptist Church of Adrian; Free Metho- 
dist Church of Adrian; First Baptist Church of Weston; Weston 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union; Baptist Church and 
Sunday School of Manitou Beach, all in the second congressional 
district of Michigan, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of C. A. Wilson and 61 users of gasoline, of 
Morenci, Mich., urging that action be taken to regulate the price 
of gasoline; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, petitions of F. J. Godell and 6 citizens, of Wyandotte; 
Mrs. H. J. Luce and 39 citizens, of Blissfield; J. C. Burroughs 
and 20 citizens, of Dundee, all in the State of Michigan, request- 
ing the passage of the Susan B. Anthony amendment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of S. A. Wiard and 23 patrons and stockholders 
of the Ypsilanti Dairy Association, of Ypsilanti, Mich., protest- 
ing against any curtailment of the parcel post; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of S. D. Forman and 14 citizens of Monroe 
County, William F. McPherson and 39 citizens of Rhodes, 
William J. Hicks and 20 citizens of Alma, and James Robb and 
47 citizens of Belleville, all in the State of Michigan, protesting 
against the passage of House bills 491 and 6468; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BEALES: Papers to accompany House bill 13351, for 
relief of Mary J. Hamilton; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sidns. 

Also, petition of General John Sedwick Woman's Relief Corps, 
No. 86, Department of Pennsylvania, urging the reporting and 
passage of the Ashbrook bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr, BRUCKNER: Petition of Henry B. Otto, of New York, 
favoring passage of House bill 10845, for military training in 
civil educational institutions ; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of John Burnside, of New York City, favoring 
passage of the Stevens-Ayres bill; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Albert Kraus, of New York City, favoring 
Emerson resolution for relief of babies of Europe; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Michael J. Ryan, of New York City, relative 
to McTague reporting to Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: Evidence to accompany-House bill 
6900, granting an increase of pension to John H. Prather; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURKE: Petitions of Efficiency Institute, Waupun; 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Lake Mills; and 12 


citizens of Richfield, all of Washington County, Wis., favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 17 citizens of Westville, N. J., against pas- 
sage of House bill 9411, relating to motor boats; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. COOPER of West Virginia: Petitions of Ladies’ Aid, 
Methodist Episcopal Chureh of Huntington; Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of Huntington; Central Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, of 100 people, of Huntington; and 45 people of 
Rowlesburg, all in the State of West Virginia, favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DILLON: Petition of Salem (S. Dak.) Study Club, 
Aeae investigation of dairy products; to the Committee on 

ules. 

By Mr. DYER : Petition of Major E. M. Brown Camp, No. 22, 
United Spanish War Veterans, Department of Washington and 
ER favoring preparedness; to the Committee on Military 

rs, - 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of American Society of Equity, of St. 
Croix County, Wis., against passage of House bill No. 6871; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Memorial of Knights of Columbus Institute 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring preparedness; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FREEMAN: Petitions of Schiller Lodge, No. 92, of 
Middletown; Herman Lodge, No. 18, D. A. H. S., of Middle- 
town; and German-American Alliance of Middletown, Conn., 
asking for the passage of House joint resolutions 14 and 81, 
Senate bills 3033, 3034, Senate joint resolutions 73 and 74, and 
House bill 6828; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petitions of Schiller Lodge, No. 92, of Middletown; 
Herman Lodge, No. 13, D. A. H. S., of Middletown; and German- 
Alliance of Middletown, Conn., asking for the defeat of House 
joint resolutions 20, 84, 85, 90, and 30, Senate joint resolu- 
tions 41, 55, and 64; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Schiller Lodge, No. 92, of Middletown; 
Herman Lodge, No. 13, D. A; H. I., of Middletown ; and German- 
American Alliance of Middletown, Conn., asking for passage of 
House bills 81, 8614, 4741, and 6083; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of Schiller Lodge, No. 92, Middletown; Her- 
man Lodge, No. 13, D. A. H. S., of Middletown; and German- 
American Alliance of Middletown, Conn., asking for the defeat 
of House bills 394 and 9435 and Senate bills 1082, 1257, and 1352; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, memorial of Horeb Lodge, No. 25, Independent Order of 
B'nai B'rith, of New Haven, Conn., against Burnett immigra- 
tion bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of G. P. Coates and others, of Norwich, Conn., 
against the passage of House bills 491 and 6468, to amend the 
postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of Fred P. Buell and others, of East Hampton, 
and Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Portland, all in 
the State of Connecticut, favoring censorship of motion pictures ; 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petitions of sundry citizens and church organizations of 
the State of Connecticut, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

Also, petition of George Merritt and others, of Andover, Conn., 
asking for congressional investigation of high cost of gasoline ; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of Porter Library Association, of Coventry, 
Conn., against passage of the Ayres bill; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Burson Manufacturing Co., 
of Rockford, III., favoring preparedness; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of the American Temperance Board for Prohibi- 
tion in the District of Columbia, favoring prohibition in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of citizens of Leland, Ill., favoring a tax on mail- 
order houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of Branch No. 5, U. A. N. A. 
of P. O. C., of Boston, in re postal legislation; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GLYNN: Petition of Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of 45 people, of Winsted ; GT people of Naugatuck ; citizens 
of Waterbury and Naugatuck; Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of 30 people, of Naugatuck, all in the State of Connecti- 
eut, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. e 

By Mr. HADLEY: Petitions of sundry citizens and church 
organizations of the State of Washington, favoring national 
prohibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Also, petition of sundry citizens of the State of Washington, 
against Sunday observance bill for District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: Petitions of Christian Endeavor, Chris- 
tian Church, and Epworth League Chapter, Methodist Episcopal 
Church South of Muskogee, Okla., favoring national prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. f 

By Mr. HAWLEY : Petition of Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of 40 people, of Myrtle Point; Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Canyonville; Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Can- 
yonville; 29 people of Philomath, all in the State of Oregon, 
favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. JAMES: Memorial of Houghton County Civil Serviee 
Retirement Association, indorsing House bill 6915; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KEISTER: Petition of German Beneficial Union, New 
Kensington, Pa., urging certain amendments to the naturaliza- 
on laws; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 

on. 

Also, petition of German-American Alliance of Latrobe, Pa., 
protesting against prohibition in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of German-American Alliance of Latrobe and 
the German Beneficial Union of New Kensington, Pa., protest- 
ing against nation-wide prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of German-American Alliance of Latrobe and 
German Beneficial Union of New Kensington, Pa., favoring the 
passage of various bills and resolutions relating to diplomatic 
and foreign relations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa: Petition of residents of Fort 
Madison, Iowa, protesting against passage of the Webb-Smith 
prohibition resolution ; to the Committee on ‘the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of 150 members of the G. H. R. and W. R. O., 
of Wellman, and 85 members of the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Wellman, Iowa, favoring national constitutional 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Croton, Iowa, protesting against 
the enactment of House bill 6468; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of members of Columbia Grange, No. 2117, of 
Donuellson, Iowa, protesting against any change in parcel-post 
law, and especially against the Madden rider; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: Petitions of citizens of Potter 
County; Methodist Episcopal Church; Union Sunday School; 
Baptist Church; Marshland Literary Society, of Gaines; and 
Clymer Baptist Church and Sunday School, of Galeton, all in 
the State of Pennsylvania, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Clinton and Lycoming 
Counties, Pa., protesting against the passage of House bills 
oa and 491; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads, 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of 15 members of Richmond Grange, 
No. 878, Reed City, Osceola County, Mich., opposing the Madden 
rider of the Post Office appropriation bill; to the Committée on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MEEKER: Petitions of 18 citizens of St. Louis, Mo., 
against passage of bills to amend the postal laws; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petitions of 87 citizens of St. Louis, Mo., asking for an 
7 on arms and ammunition; to the Committee on Foreign 

airs. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Petitions of Clar Fischer, 
Louis White, and others, of Philadelphia, Pa., against pre- 
paredness ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MORIN: Petition of Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, 
in favor of adequate extension and reorganization of and appro- 
priation for Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and 
Consular Service; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
in fayor of House bill 10845; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

Also, petitions of George M. Shaw, C. B. Stanton, A. Chris- 
tlanson, H. C. Sonance, Thomas C. Crea, T. B. Saylor, E. H. 
Rodgers, W. B. Haig, W. H. Herr, G. A. Page, C. W. Haggart, 
K. E. Miller, W. B. Skinkle, William A. Skinkle, Henry J. Lewis, 
W. B. McCloy, William E. Doak, Charles C. Pasdiedag, C. S. 
Koch, H. B. Mann, Edward P. Donohue, Richard L. Smith, Wil- 
liam A. Davis, R. W. H. Atcherson, D. M. Howe, George T. 
Barnsley, jr., D. M. Sloane, D. A. Polhemus, William A. Mott, 


W. T. Lewis, T. J. Wallers, H. A. Bate, M. C. Blest, H. D. Knee- 
land, W. L. Cromlish, John Glass, H. D. James, Francis C. 
Phillips, John A. Hunter, H. M. Partcar, James O. Handy, 
E. L. Genmill, A. E. Duckham, E .W. Pittman, aH of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., in favor of passage of Senate bill 3946 and House bill 10845; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOSS of West Virginia : Petition of citizens of Glen- 
ville, W. Va., and vicinity, favoring prohibition in the District 
of Columbia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MOTT: Petition of Henderson Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Henderson, N. Y., for national prohibition; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Philadelphia Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, 
of Philadelphia, N. Y., in favor of national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NEELY: Petition of citizens of Clarksburg, W. Va., 
protesting against passage of House bills 491 and 6468; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Wana and Methodist Epis- 
copal Sunday School of Wana, W. Va., favoring national pro- 
hibition ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NORTH: Petition of Sabbath School of First Presby- 
terian Church, of 850 members, of Indiana, and 24 citizens of 
Borough, Ind., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PAIGE of Massachusetts: Petition of Frank ~owmier 
and 30 other citizens of North Brookfield, Mass., protesting 
against the passage of House bills 491 and 6468; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. PETERS: Petition of Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Vanceboro; sundry citizens of China; 61 citizens of Vanceboro, 
Lambert Lake, and Cherryfield; and 21 citizens of Vanceboro 
and Lambert Lake, all in the State of Maine, favoring national 
prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of C. W. Pike, of San Francisco, 
Cal., protesting against the enactment of House bill 491, to 
amend the postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of 205 citizens of Susanville, Lassen County, 
Cal., against Senate bill 645, for closing barber shops in the 
District of Columbia on Sunday; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Also, petition of 111 citizens of Susanville, Lassen County, 
Cal., against passage of bill to amend the postal laws; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of young people of Alhambra ; 
Congregational Church of 75 people, of Long Beach; 55 people 
of Long Beach; and Central Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, of Long Beach, all in the State of California, favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Petition of citizens of Hudson and First 
Baptist Church of Hudson, Mass., favoring national prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROWE: Petition of William F. Krimmert, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., for investigation of high cost of gasoline; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Also, memorial of engineers’ committee on military lectures, 
favoring preparedness ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Froebel Society of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring 
resolution for investigation of dairy products; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

Also, memorial of Men’s Club of Bushwick Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., relative to preparedness; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Charles S. Frost, of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring 
bill to prevent use of name “ Quaker” for trade purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROWLAND: Petition of citizens of Clearfield County, 
Pa., against bills to amend the postal laws; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial on preparedness ; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Coryville Grange, No. 1212, of Coryville; 18 
people of Coryville; and Sabbath School of 80 people, of Cory- 
ville; United Brethren Church of 100 of Coryville, all in the 
State of Pennsylvania, favoring national prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SABATH: Memorial of Straz Osojenych, of Chicago, 
III., relative to peace in Europe; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Memorial of Presbyterian Brotherhood of 
Red Bank, N. J., against polygamy in the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Also, petitions of sundry citizens of Laurelton, N. J., against 
passage of bills to amend the postal laws; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition of N. S. Clark and 59 
citizens of Battle Creek and vicinity, favoring equal suffrage; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, protest of S. B. Horton and 51 citizens of Kalamazoo, 
against House bill 652, compulsory Sunday observance bill; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of 18 citizens of Duluth, 
Minn., protesting against the passage of House bills 491 and 
6468, to amend the postal laws; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Memorial of California 
State League of Iroquois Ciubs, San Francisco, Cal., favoring 
House bills 209 and 211, establishment of new Federal judicial 
district; to the- Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Keystone Type Foundry, San Francisco, Cal., 
favoring reduction in postal rates on catalogues; to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Frank Bush, Seal Beach, Cal., against con- 
tinuation of war tax on theaters; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of Western Pipe & Steel Co., of San Francisco, 
Cal., favoring House bill 457, relative to vocational education; 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of Mrs. E. M. Rogers, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
against bills to amend the postal laws; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Mrs. M. L. Wooden, Los Angeles, Cal., favor- 
ing the Warren bill, that those who make war shall do all the 
fighting ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of M. R. Newmark and 77 other citizens, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., against Burnett immigration bill; to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


By Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Petitions of citizens of 
Enid, Miss., favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of sundry citizens of the State of 
Rhode Island, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: Petition of sundry citizens of Center 
Barnstead, N. H., against Sunday-observance bill in the District 
of Columbia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Center Barnstead, N. H., 
against passage of bills to amend the postal laws; to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Resolution of the Federated Trades 
Council of Colorado Springs, Colo., H. A. Thompson, secretary, 
urging consideration of the Sutherland-Mondell joint resolution, 
providing for a constitutional suffrage amendment; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Memorial of Federal Employees’ Union, 
No. 15007, American Federation of Labor, in re legislation; to 
the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. WALSH: Petition of Men's Club of Oak Bluffs, Mass., 
asking speedy passage of Webb-Smith resolutions, so called— 
House joint resolutions 84 and 85; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Bradley Memorial Church, of Oak Bluffs, 
Mass., for speedy passage of House joint resolutions 84 and 85; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WARD: Petition of Rev. Fred M. Sawyer, of Chat- 
ham Center, N. Y., and others, relative to Sisson resolution, 
relating to Government appropriations for sectarian purposes ; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: Petition of Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Sitka, Alaska, praying Congress to pass act 
approving of an act of the Legislature of Alaska submitting 
prohibition of the liquor traffic in Alaska to a referendum vote 
of the electors; to the Committee on the Territories, 


